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PREFACE. 


Ire  great  progrcM  which  dudcil  rtudiet  have  tnftde  in  Europe,  and  more  eapeciillj 
in  GenniDj  daring  the  preaent  century,  baa  superaeded  moat  of  the  Works  usually 
fmplajed  in  the  elucidation  of  the  Greek  and  Boman  writers.  It  bad  long  been  felt 
bj  our  bert  Kbtdara  and  teachen  that  aomethmg  better  was  required  than  we  jet 
ftbussed  in  the  EngUah  language  for  illuitrating  tbe  Antiquities,  Literature,  Mjitho- 
i"^.  aod  Gtopvpbj  of  tbe  Ancient  Writers,  and  for  enabling  a  dilig^t  student 
ui  read  thetn  in  the  moat  profitable  manner.  It  wac  with  a  view  of  supplying  this 
v^Dowledged  want  Ibat  tbe  aeries  of  Classical  Dictionaries  was  undertaken ;  and  tbe 
<«rj  raToormble  manner  in  which  theae  Works  have  been  received  bj  the  Scholars  and 
T^cbera  of  tbia  conntrj  demands  from  the  Editor  bis  most  grateful  acknowledgments. 
Th;  approbation  with  which  he  has  been  favoured  has  encouraged  him  to  proceed  in 
tb«  (ksign  which  he  had  formed  from  tbe  beginning,  of  preparing  a  series  of  works 
■likh  might  be  useful  not  only  to  the  scholar  and  the  more  adranced  student,  but 
tiMi  to  thoee  who  were  entering  on  their  classical  studies.  The  Dictionaries  of 
~Gr«ek  and  Boman  Antiquities,"  of  "Greek  and  Roman  Biogr^hy  and  Mythology," 
u:d  of  "  Greek  and  Roman  Geography,"  are  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  more 
iilisnced  Rcbolar;  but  theae  Works  are  on  too  extended  a  scale,  and  enl«r  too  much 
iijtadetaits,  to  be  suitable  fortbenseof  junior  students.  For  the  latter  claesof  persons 
1  wnrk  ii  required  of  tbe  same  kind  as  Lempriere'swell-known  Dictionary,  containing 
ID  a  liogie  Tolume  the  most  important  names,  Bit^aphieal,  Mythological,  and  Geo- 
fr^pfaical,  oocurring  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  usually  read  in  onr  public 
■thoola.  It  b  invidiona  for  an  author  to  speak  of  the  defects  of  his  predecessors ;  but 
'■'■  nay  safely  be  said  that  Lempriere's  work,  which  originally  contdned  the  most 
■f  riooi  miatakes,  has  long  since  become  obsolete ;  and  that  since  the  time  it  was  com- 
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piled  we  have  attained  to  more  correct  knowledge  on  a  vast  number  of  subjects  com- 
prised in  that  work. 

The  present  Dictionary  is  designed,  as  already  remarked,  chiefly  to  elucidate  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  usually  read  in  schools ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  has  not 
been  considered  expedient  to  omit  any  proper  names  connected  with  classical  anti- 
quity, of  which  it  is  expected  that  some  knowledge  ought  to  be  possessed  by  every 
person  who  aspires  to  a  liberal  education.  Accordingly,  while  more  space  has  been 
given  to  the  prominent  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  and  to  the  more  distinguished 
characters  of  Greek  and  Roman  history,  other  names  have  not  been  omitted  altogether, 
but  only  treated  with  greater  brevity.  The  chief  difficulty  which  every  Author  has  to 
contend  with  in  a  Work  like  the  present  is  the  vastness  of  his  subject  and  the 
copiousness  of  his  materials.  It  has  therefore  been  necessary  in  all  cases  to  study  the 
greatest  possible  brevity ;  to  avoid  all  discussions ;  and  to  be  satisfied  with  giving 
simply  the  results  at  which  the  best  modern  scholars  have  arrived.  The  Writer  is 
fully  aware  that  in  adopting  this  plan  he  has  frequently  stated  dogmatically  conclusions 
which  may  be  open  to  much  dispute ;  but  he  has  thought  it  better  to  run  this  risk, 
rather  than  to  encumber  and  bewilder  the  junior  student  with  conflicting  opinions. 
With  the  view  likewise  of  economising  space  few  references  have  been  given  to  ancient 
and  modern  writers.  In  fact  such  references  are  rarely  of  service  to  the  persons  for 
whom  such  a  Work  as  the  present  is  intended,  and  serve  more  for  parade  than  for  any 
useful  purpose ;  and  it  has  been  the  less  necessary  to  give  them  in  this  Work,  as  it  is 
supposed  that  the  persons  who  really  require  them  will  be  in  possession  of  the  larger 
Dictionaries. 

The  present  Work  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  partem  Biography,  Mythology, 
and  Geography,  on  each  of  which  a  few  words  may  be  necessary. 

The  Biographical  portion  may  again  be  divided  into  the  three  departments   of 
History,  Literature,  and  Art.    The  Historical  articles  include  all  the  names  of  any 
importance  which  occur  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  from  the  earliest  times  down 
to  the  extinction  of  the  Western  Empire  in  the  year  476  of  our  era.    Very  few  names 
are  inserted  which  are  not  included  in  this  period ;  but  still  there  ai*e  some  persons 
who  lived  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  who  could  not  with  propriety  be 
omitted  in  a  Classical  Dictionary.    Such  is  the  case  with  Justinian,  whose  legislation 
has  exerted  such  an  important  influence  upon  the  nations  of  Western  Europe ;  with 
Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  at  whose  court  lived  Cassiodorus  and  BoSthius ; 
and  with  a  few  others.    The  lives  of  the  later  Western  Emperors  and  their  contem- 
poraries are  given  with  greater  brevity  than  the  lives  of  such  persons  as  lived  in  the 
more  important  epochs  of  Greek  and  Roman  history,  since  the  students  for  whom  the 
present  Work  is  intended  will  rarely  require  information  respecting  the  later  period 
of  the  empire.    The  Romans,  as  a  general  rule,  have  been  given  under  the  cognomens, 
and  not  under  the  gentile  names;  but  in  cases  where  a  person  is  more  usually 
mentbned  under  the  name  of  his  gens  than  under  that  of  his  cognomeui  he  will  be 
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fbnsd  under  the  fonner.  Thus,  for  example,  the  two  celebrated  conspirators  against 
OMsar,  Bmtus  and  Cassius,  are  given  nnder  these  names  respectively ;  though  uni* 
kndtj  wonld  require,  either  that  Cassius  should  be  inserted  under  his  cognomen  of 
Longinns,  or  Brutus  under  his  gentile  name  of  Junius.  But  in  this^  as  in  all  other 
cases,  it  has  been  conndered  more  advisable  to  consult  utility,  than  to  adhere  to  any 
prescribed  rule,  which  would  be  attended  with  practical  inconveniences. 

To  the  Literary  articles  considerable  space  has  been  devoted.  Not  only  are  all 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  inserted  whose  works  are  extant,  but  also  all  such  as  exer- 
cised any  important  influence  upon  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  although  their 
writings  have  not  come  down  to  us.  It  has  been  thought  quite  unnecessary,  however, 
to  give  the  vast  number  of  writers  mentioned  only  by  Athenaeus,  Stobaeus,  the  Lexi- 
cc^raphers,  and  the  Scholiasts ;  for  though  such  names  ought  to  be  found  in  a  complete 
history  of  Greek  and  Roman  Literature,  they  would  be  clearly  out  of  place  in  a  Work 
like  the  present.  In  the  case  of  all  writers  whose  works  are  extant,  a  brief  account 
of  their  works,  as  well  as  of  their  lives,  is  given ;  and  at  the  end  of  each  article  one  or 
two  of  the  best  modem  editions  are  specified.  As  the  present  work  is  designed  for 
the  elucidation  of  the  Classical  writers,  the  Christian  writers  are  omitted,  with  the 
exception  of  the  more  distinguished  Fathers,  who  form  a  constituent  part  of  the 
histoiy  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature.  The  Byzantine  historians  are,  for  the  same 
reason,  inserted ;  though  in  their  case,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  the  Christian  Fathers, 
it  has  been  impossible  to  give  a  complete  account  either  of  their  lives  or  of  their 
writings. 

The  lives  of  all  the  more  important  Artists  have  been  inserted,  and  an  account  has 
also  been  given  of  their  extant  works.  The  history  of  ancient  Art  has  received  so 
little  attention  from  the  scholars  of  this  country,  that  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to 
devote  as  much  space  to  this  important  subject  as  the  limits  of  the  Work  would  allow. 
Accordingly,  some  artists  are  noticed  on  account  of  their  celebrity  in  the  history  of 
Art,  although  their  names  are  not  even  mentioned  in  the  ancient  writers.  This 
remaric  applies  to  Agasias,  the  sculptor  of  the  Borghese  gladiator,  which  is  still  pre- 
lerved  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris :  to  Agesander,  one  of  the  sculptors  of  the  group  of 
Laocoon ;  to  Glycon,  the  sculptor  of  the  Famese  Hercules ;  and  to  others.  On  the 
r^jBtrary,  many  of  the  names  of  the  artists  in  Pliny*s  long  list  are  omitted,  because 
they  possess  no  importance  in  the  history  of  Art. 

In  writing  the  Mythological  articles  care  has  been  taken  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible, 
•H  indelicate  allusions,  as  the  Work  will  probably  be  much  in  the  hands  of  young 
persons.  It  is  of  so  much  importance  to  discriminate  between  the  Greek  and  Roman 
ntjthclogy,  that  an  account  of  the  Greek  divinities  is  given  under  their  Greek  names, 
and  of  the  Roman  divinities  under  their  Latin  names,  a  practice  which  is  universally 
sdopied  by  the  continental  writers,  which  has  received  the  sanction  of  some  of  our 
<nm  scholars,  and  which  is  moreover  of  such  great  utility  in  guarding  against  endless 
coolusions  and  mistakes  as  to  require  no  apology  for  its  introduction  into  this  Work. 
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In  Uie  Get^raphical  irticlea,  beddea  the  original  loorcei,  nse  hu  been  nude  of  the 
best  modem  treatiMS  on  tlie  subject,  «nd  of  the  valuable  irorks  of  tnveli  in  Greece, 
Italy,  and  the  Eait,  irbich  h»e  appeared  within  the  last  few  jean,  both  m  England 
and  in  Gennanj.  It  would  have  been  imponible  to  give  referencea  to  thcM  treatiaea, 
without  interfering  with  the  general  plan  of  the  present  Work;  but  this  ominion  is 
supplied  in  the  "  Dictionarj  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geographj."  It  i«  hoped  that  in 
the  Gieographical  portion  of  the  Work  verj  few  ominiona  will  be  discovered  of  names 
occurring  in  the  chief  clanical  writers ;  bat  the  great  nnmber  of  names  found  only  in 
Stnibo,  Plinj,  Ptolemj,  and  the  Itineraries,  hare  been  parpotely  omitted,  except  in 
cases  where  such  names  have  become  of  historical  celebritj,  or  have  given  rise  to 
important  towns  in  modern  times.  At  the  commencement  of  everf  geographical 
article  the  Ethnic  name  and  tha  modem  name  have  been  given,  whenever  thej  could 
be  ascertained. 

The  present  Edition  has  been  revised,  sud  Illustrations  have  been  inierted  for  the 
Grat  time.  These  illastrstiont,  which  exceed  7S0  in  number,  have  reference  to  the 
Mythological,  Biographical,  and  Geographical  articles,  and  will,  it  is  believed,  add 
considerably  to  the  value  and  usefulness  of  the  Work.  The  Mythological  illnitratioos:, 
taken  from  ancient  works  of  art,  give  nomerons  representations  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  divinities,  with  their  various  attribntes,  of  the  most  celebrated  heroes,  and  of 
other  mythical  beings.  The  Biographical  illustrations  consist  of  coins  drawn  from 
originals  in  the  British  Museum,  and  exhibit  a  complete  series  of  the  mien  of  the 
chief  nations  of  antiquity,  such  as  the  Koman  emperors  from  Augustus  to  the  last 
emperor  of  the  West,  the  monarchs  of  the  Greek  kingdoms  fonnded  by  tiie  successors 
of  Alexander,  and  various  others.  The  Geographical  illustrations  contain,  in  addition 
to  c<Hns  of  the  more  important  places,  representatioDS  of  pnblic  buildings  and  of  otbo' 
ancient  monuments. 

WILLIAM  SMITH. 

London  :  Jannaiy  1,  IS5B. 
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ABACAENUM. 

('ACwtairor  or  t&  *ACcUcaim: 
ACatsiv0«t :  ur.  Tr^  Ru*)*  (ui  incieDt  town  of 
tH«  SicDfi  in  Sica^,  W.  of  Meuuia,  and  S.  of 
TjDdarif. 

AbM  CACou :  *Afcu4i» :  nr.  £mfvi&o,  Ro.),  an 
ndcot  fiovn  of  Phodt,  on  the  boundaries  of  Boe* 
«tii|  aid  to  have  beoi  founded  by  the  Axgire 
.thiA,  hot  lee  Abantxjw  It  poMeued  an  ancient 
itmfU  and  ocade  of  ApoQo,  who  hence  deri?ed 
tht  lananM  of  Aiaais.  The  temple  waa  destroyed 
hj  tiw  Peniaaa  in  the  invaa ion  of  Xerzei,  and  a 
Mcond  time  by  the  Boeotians  in  the  sacred  war :  it 
vift  rebailt  by  Hadrian. 

AbaatM  ('Affaires),  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
EaboM.  (Horn.  II  ii.  536.)  They  are  laid  to 
^^▼e  been  of  Thndan  origin,  to  hare  first  settled 
in  Phocas»  wher*  they  built  Abae,  and  afterwards 
to  have  crnssed  over  to  Euboea.  The  Abantes  of 
Ebboea  assisted  in  colonising  several  of  the  Ionic 
<uiei  of  Asia  Minor. 

AbotiMl  {*AiamdBiit\  any  descendant  of 
Abasy  but  especially  PerseoSy  great-grandson  of 
AU«,  and  Aoiaioi^  son  of  Abas.  A  female  de- 
KHidant  of  Abas,  as  Dana£  and  Atalante,  was 
^aMAfantiaa. 

AbaatlM.     [ABAimAoxs.] 

Aii««^ii«f  ('ACcD^iSos),  son  of  Paseas,  became 
tyrant  ot  Sicyon,  alter  murdering  Clinias,  the  £sther 
<■:  AratBs,  ■.  a  264,  bot  was  soon  after  assassinated. 

Ablxis  ('ACa^s),  son  of  Senthes,  was  a  Uyper- 
bresa  pricat  of  ApoUo,  and  came  from  the  country 
tbqot  the  Cancasiis  to  Greece,  while  his  own 
<  "iLtrj  was  visited  by  a  plague.  In  his  travels 
(a>^h  Qreece  be  carried  with  him  an  arrow  as 
titer  lymbol  of  ApoUo,  and  gave  oracles.  His  his- 
t"rT  is  entirely  mythical,  and  is  reUted  in  various 
v«T» :  he  is  said  to  have  taken  no  earthly  food,  and 
t*  have  ridden  on  his  arrow,  the  gift  of  Apollo, 
timiigh  the  air.  He  cured  diseases  by  incantations, 
vui  delivered  the  world  from  a  plague.  Later 
^.ten  ascribe  to  him  several  works  ;  but  if  such 
*<4ki  were  really  current  in  ancient  times,  they 
*^te  not  genuine.  The  time  of  his  appearance  in 
</n«ct  is  stated  differently :  he  may  perhaps  be 
fAccd  about  &c  570. 

Aboit  ('Al^ts  or  'Al^ot :  Aioftyt^s)^  a 
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town  and  promontory  close  to  Lampsacus  on  the 
Asiatic  side  of  the  Hellespont 

Abas  CA€as).  1.  Son  of  Metanira,  was 
changed  by  Demeter  into  a  lixard,  because  he 
mocked  the  goddess  when  she  had  come  on  her 
wanderings  into  the  house  of  his  mother,  and  diank 
eagerly  to  quench  her  thirst  ^2.  Twelfth  king  of 
Azgos,  son  of  Lyncens  and  Hypermnestra,  grandson 
of  Danaus,  and  father  of  Acrisins  and  Proetus. 
When  he  informed  his  fiither  of  the  death  of 
Danaus,  he  was  rewarded  with  the  shield  of  his 
grandfather,  which  was  sacred  to  Hera.  This 
shield  performed  various  marvels,  and  the  mere 
sight  of  it  could  reduce  a  revolted  people  to  sub- 
mission. He  is  described  as  a  successful  conqueror 
and  as  the  founder  of  the  town  of  Abae  in  Phods, 
and  of  the  Peksgic  Argos  in  Thessaly. 

Abdfira  (ri^A€9ripa,  Abdera,  ae,  and  Abdeia, 
orum  I  *A€hiplnis,  Abderltes  and  Abdeifta).  L 
{PoiystiloX  a  town  of  Thxace,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Nestus,  which  flowed  through  the  town.  Ac- 
cording to  mythology,  it  was  founded  by  Hercules 
in  honour  of  his  fiivourite  Abobrus  ;  but  accord- 
ing to  history,  it  was  colonised  by  Timesius  of 
Clazomenae  about  b.  c.  656.  Timesius  was  ex- 
pelled by  the  Thrscians,  and  the  town  was  colo- 
niied  a  second  time  by  the  inhabitants  of  Teos  in 
Ionia,  who  settled  there  after  their  own  town  had 
been  taken  by  the  Persians  b.  c.  544,  Abdern 
was  a  flourishing  town  when  Xerxes  invaded 
Greece,  and  continued  a  place  of  importance  under 
the  Romans,  who  made  it  a  free  city.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Democritus,  Protagoras,  Anaxarehus, 
and  other  distinguished  men ;  but  its  inliabitants 
notwithstanding  were  accounted  stupid,  and  an 
**  Abderite*^  was  a  term  of  reproach.  ••2.  (Ji/m), 
a  town  of  Hispania  Baetica  on  the  coast,  founded 
by  the  Phoenicians. 

AbdSrui  ("Afdi^pot),  a  favourite  of  Hercules, 
was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mares  of  Diomedes,  which 
Hercules  had  siven  him  to  pursue  the  Bistones. 
Hercules  is  said  to  have  built  the  town  of  Abdera 
in  honour  of  him. 

AbdSiSnjhiitia  or  AbdUSnXmiu,  also  called 
Ballon  jmus,  a  gardener,  but  of  royal  descent,  was 
made  king  of  Sidon  by  Alexander  the  Great 
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Abella  or  AyelU  (Abellflnus :  AveUa  veochia), 
a  town  of  Campania,  not  hi  from  Nola,  founded 
by  the  Chalcidiant  in  Euboea.  It  wai  celebrated 
for  its  applet,  whence  Virgil  (Aen.  vii.  740)  calls 
it  mdii/lira,  and  for  its  great  hazel-nuts,  nuoes 
AvManae. 

AbelUnnm  (Abellinas:  AveUino\  a  town  of 
the  Hirpini  in  Samniam,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Sabatus. 

Abg&rui,  Aob&rns,  or  Aoglrns  {"hSyapos^ 
"Axiapof,  ASyapos\  a  name  common  to  many  rulers 
of  Edc^tsa,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  OsrhoSne  in 
Mesopotamia.  Of  these  rulers  one  is  supposed  by 
Ensebius  to  hare  been  the  author  of  a  letter 
written  to  Christ,  which  he  found  in  a  church  at 
Edessa  and  truisteted  from  the  Syriac  The  letter 
is  believed  to  be  spurious. 

Abia  (^  A€la :  nr.  Zxmato),  a  town  of  Mes- 
eenia,  on  the  Messenian  gulf.  It  is  said  to  hare 
been  the  same  town  as  the  Ire  of  the  Iliad  (ix.  292), 
and  to  have  acquired  the  name  of  Abia  in  honour  of 
Abia,  the  nurse  of  Hyllus,  a  son  of  Hercules.  At  a 
later  time  Abia  belonged  to  the  Achaean  League. 

AbU  ("Afioi),  a  tribe  mentioned  by  Homer  (IL 
xiii.  6),  and  apparently  a  Thracian  people.  This 
matter  is  discussed  by  Strabo  (p.  296). 

Ablla  (r&  "ASika :  *A9tXjiv6s\  a  town  of  Coele- 
Syria,  afterwards  called  Clandiopolis,and  the  capi- 
tal of  the  tetrarchy  of  Abilene  (Luke,  ilL  ]).  The 
position  seems  doubtful.  A  town  of  the  same  name 
is  mentioned  by  Josephus  as  being  60  stadia  E.  of 
the  Jordan. 

AbiB&rei  C^€iai^s\  also  called  Embisarus, 
an  Indian  king  beyond  the  river  Hydaspes,  sent 
embassies  to  Alexander  the  Great,  who  not  only 
allowed  him  to  retain  his  kingdom,  but  increased 
it,  and  on  his  death  appointed  his  son  his  successor. 

AbnSba  Xoni,  the  range  of  hills  covered  by 
the  Black  Forest  in  Oermany,  not  a  single  moun- 
tain. 

Ab5xdtIehoi  (*A€tiyov  ruxof\  a  town  of  Pa- 
phlagonia  on  the  Black  Sea,  with  a  harbour,  after- 
wards called  lonopolis  (*I«y^iroAif),  whence  its 
modem  name  Ineboli,  the  birth-place  of  the  pre- 
tended prophet  Albxanobr,  of  whom  Lucian  has 
left  lis  an  account. 

Abdzlglnei,  the  original  inhabitants  of  a  coun- 
try, equivalent  to  the  Greek  abrdx^orts.  But  the 
Aborigines  in  Italy  are  not  in  the  Latin  writers 
the  original  inhabitants  of  all  Italy,  but  the  name 
of  an  ancient  people  who  drove  the  Siculi  out  of 
Latium,  and  there  became  the  progenitors  of  the 
Latini. 

AboiTlias  CA€6^as  :  KJtabur\  a  branch  of  the 
Euphrates,  which  joins  that  river  on  the  east  side 
near  Arcesium.  It  is  called  the  Araxes  by  Xeno- 
phon  {Anab.  i.  4.  §  19),  and  was  crossed  by  the 
army  of  Cjrrus  the  Younger  in  the  march  from 
Sardis  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Babylon,  B.  c.  401. 
A  branch  of  this  river,  which  rises  near  Nisibis, 
and  is  now  called  Jakhjakhah,  is  probably  the  an- 
cient Mygdonius.  The  Khabur  rises  near  Orfah, 
and  is  joined  near  the  lake  of  Khatuniyah  by  the 
Jakhjakhah,  after  which  the  united  stream  flows 
into  the  Euphrates.  The  course  of  the  Khabur  is 
very  incorrectly  represented  in  the  maps. 

Abrad&tat  ('AfffmBdrat),  a  king  of  Susa  and  an 
ally  of  the  Assyrians  against  Cyrus,  according  to 
Xenophon^s  Cyropaedia.  His  wife  Panthfia  was 
taken  on  the  conquest  of  the  Assyrian  camp.  In 
consequence  of  the  honourable  treatment  which  she 
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received  from  Cyrus,  Abradatas  joined  the  latt«r 
with  his  forces.  He  fell  in  battle,  while  fighting 
against  the  Egyptians.  Inconsolable  at  her  loss, 
Panthea  put  an  end  to  her  own  life.  Cyrus  had  a 
high  mound  raised  in  honour  of  them. 

Abrinoattti,  a  people  of  Gallia  Lugdnneosii  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  modem  Afmmdtea, 

AbrooSmM  (*Atfpom)fiat),  one  of  the  satraps  of 
Axtaxerxes  Mnemon,  was  sent  with  an  army,  to 
oppose  Cyrus  on  his  inarch  into  Upper  Asia,  b.  c. 
401.  He  retreated  on  the  approach  of  Cyras,  but  did 
not  join  the  king  in  time  for  the  battle  of  Cunaxa. 

AbrOnjN)linf  ('A^cfrvxof ),  an  Athenian,  served 
in  the  Persian  war,  B.C.  480,  and  was  subsequently 
sent  as  ambassador  to  Sparta  with  Themistocles  sod 
Aristides  respecting  the  fortifications  of  Athens. 

Abr6t5niim,  mother  of  Thbm istoclbs. 

Abr6t5niDn  (^Ai^ovw :  Sabart  tx  (M  Tri- 
poli), a  city  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  between  tho 
Syrtes,  founded  by  the  Phoenicians  ;  a  colony 
under  the  Romans.  It  was  also  called  Sabrftta 
and  Neapolis,  and  it  formed,  with  Oea  and  Leptis 
Magna,  the  African  Tripolia. 

AbiyrtXdei  or  ApiyrtldeB,  sc.  insulae  f  Ai^ 
riln :  Ckerwo  and  Oten\  the  name  of  two  islsndi 
off  the  coast  of  Illyricum.  According  to  one  tnk 
dition  Absyrtus  was  slain  in  these  islands  by  hit 
sister  Med£a  and  by  Jason. 

Abiyrtni  or  ApiyrtiiB  ('A^'vyrrof),  son  of 
Ae^'tes,  king  of  Colchis,  and  brother  of  Med&. 
When  Medea  fled  with  Jason,  she  took  her  brother 
Absyrtus  with  her ;  and  when  she  was  nearly 
overtaken  by  her  &ther,  she  muidered  Absyrtus, 
ait  his  body  in  pieces  and  stiewed  them  on  the 
road,  that  her  &ther  might  thus  be  detained  by 
gathering  the  limbs  of  his  child.  Tomi,  the  plac^ 
where  this  horror  was  emamitted,  was  believed  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  Wm»m,  **cut.**  Accord- 
ing to  another  tradition  Absyrtus  did  not  accompany 
Medea,  but  was  sent  out  by  his  fisther  in  pursuit 
of  her.  He  overtook  her  in  Corcyra,  where  sbe 
had  been  kindly  received  by  king  Alcinous,  who 
refused  to  surrender  her  to  Absyrtus.  When  he 
overtook  her  a  second  time  in  certain  islands  off  the 
Illyrian  coast,  he  was  slain  by  Jason.  The  son  of 
Aeetes,  who  was  murdered  bj  Medea,  is  called  by 
some  writers  Aegialeun 

AbtUItei  (*AfouXin7r).  the  satrap  of  Susiana, 
surrendered  Susa  to  Alexander.  The  satrapy  wai 
restored  to  him  by  Alexander,  but  he  and  his  son 
Oxyathres  were  ajfterwards  executed  by  Alexander 
for  the  crimes  they  had  committed. 

Abomnf  Valeni.    [Valbna.] 

AbuB  {Humber\  a  river  in  Britain. 

Abydfonf  {*A8vSriv6s\  a  Greek  historian,  wrote 
a  history  of  Assyria.  His  date  is  uncertain :  he 
made  use  of  the  works  of  Megasthenes  and  Berosuf, 
and  he  wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialect  H  is  work  was  par- 
ticularly >'aluable  for  chronotosy.  The  fragments 
of  his  history  have  been  published  by  Scaliger,  De 
EmendaHone  Temporum^  and  Richter,  Berosi  Chal- 
daeorum  Hixtoriae^  &c..  Lips.  1825. 

Ab^os  ("A^i'Sof :  *ABvon»6i).  1.  A  town  of 
the  Trood  on  the  Hellespont,  and  a  Milesian  colony. 
It  was  nearly  opposite  to  Sestos,  but  a  little  lower 
down  the  stream.  The  bridge  of  boats  which 
Xerxes  constructed  over  the  Hellespont,  B.a  480, 
commenced  a  little  higher  up  than  Abydos,  and 
touched  the  European  shore  between  Sestos  and 
Madj^tus.  The  site  of  Abydos  is  a  little  N.  of 
Sultania  or  the  old  castle  of  Asia,  which  is  opposite 
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to  tke  aU  CMUe  of  Eiirope.M8.  (Nr.  ArahiA  d 
Silnt/vm  and  El  BkrhA,  Ra.),  a  dty  of  Upper 
£(lj7t,  aeor  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile  ;  once  aecond 
eoij  to  Thebes,  bat  in  Stnbo*s  time  (a.  d.  14) 
•  anil  Tillage.  It  had  a  temple  of  Oairia  and  a 
J/riMMiaw,  both  atill  standing,  and  an  oracle. 
Hen  was  foond  the  inscription  Imown  as  the  Tablt 
ofAhfioiy  which  contains  a  list  of  the  JEgyptian 
kiofiki 

A^  or  AUU  Xoas  or  fl«*i«wi^»^  (*Af  ^il  or 
*A«A4  rhlAf  or  2^ :  Jebd  ZaUmt^  i  e.  Apet!* 
mil,  tbore  CfcatoX  a  moantain  in  Maoretania  Tin- 
gitua,  fiaouag  the  £.  extremity  of  the  S.  or 
Atkan  eoest  of  the  Fretom  Gaditanam.  This  and 
it  Caipe  {OAraUar}t  oppoaite  to  it  on  the  Spaniah 
eoart,  woe  called  the  Oafarama  </  HertuUaj  from 
the  fiU»Ie  that  thej  were  oriffinally  one  moontain, 
which  waa  torn  aaonder  by  Hercnlca. 

^fttftnii  f  A^moAMs j,  daughter  of  Minos,  by 
thoo  Apollo  begot  a  aoo  Miletos,  as  well  as  other 
childraL  AcMllia  waa  in  Crete  a  common  name 
foranaiciMU. 

AMnhTim  (KmoKhfltwi  'AmucViof),  a  town 
of  Arcadia,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  of  the  aame  name. 

Acaaiilu  fAicainf^ief ),  a  somame  of  Hermes, 
&r  which  Homer  uses  the  finrn  ^oooa^.  Some 
writoB  dcrirs  it  from  the  Arcadian  town  of  Acace- 
wam^  in  whkh  he  was  beliered  to  have  been 
hro^ght  op ;  otherv  from  Koahf,  and  suppose  it  to 
nwaa  **  the  god  who  does  not  hnrt^  The  same 
ansae  is  given  to  Prometheus,  whence  it  may  be 
iafoRd  that  its  meaning  ia  that  of  benefactor  or 
deiiTCRr  from  ariL 

iaeitaf.    [AcAcniua] 

**"**rp  (*Aj(a94^cM  or  'Aieaic8^i/Jci :  alao 
AesdcBb  in  the  older  Latin  writers),  a  piece  of 
hod  oB  the  Cephiasna,  6  stadia  from  Athens, 
RJgioaUy  bdongiag  to  the  hero  Acabimuh,  and 
nbssqoently  a  gymnaaium,  which  waa  adorned  by 
CioMs  with  plue  and  olive  phuitations,  statues, 
■ad  Mher  w«ha  of  art.  Here  tanght  Plato,  who 
pnaifised  a  piece  of  land  in  the  neignboorhood,  and 
afttr  him  his  foUowera,  who  were  hence  called  the 
Atuiemki,  orAcadeaucphilooophen.  When  Sulla 
Gouged  Athena  in  &  a  87,  he  cot  down  the  plane 
c«es  ia  order  to  conatroct  hia  military  machines  ; 
W  the  place  waa  ivatored  aoon  afterwards.  Cicero 
p^  the  name  of  Academia  to  his  Tilla  near  Puteoli, 
akere  he  wrote  hia  "  Qoaeationea  Academicae.** 

[ACADBXIA.] 

(*AiKdfBiv<of ),  an  Attic  hero,  who  be- 
efed to  Caator  and  PoUuz,  when  they  invaded 
Anxa  to  libcmte  their  sister  Helen,  that  she  was 
A'f  t  coQoealcd  at  Aphidnae.  For  this  the  Tyn- 
dvid<  always  showed  him  gntitode,  and  whenever 
the  Ucedaemoniana  invaded  Attica,  they  spared 
'Oc  Isod  bdoi^ing  to  Academus.    [Acadbmia.] 

AfiaUadns  {JSaUmdT€Ua\  a  river  in  Lucania, 
^qring  into  the  gulf  of  Tarentom. 

AdUBM  ('AjcdMos).  1.  Son  of  Theseus  and 
Pbafiica»aecoopanied  Diomedea  to  Troy  to  demand 
ibr  mncnder  of  Helen.  During  his  atay  at  Troy 
^  w>a  the  affisction  of  Laodioe,  daughter  of  Priam, 
ird  begot  by  her  a  son,  Mnnitus.  He  was  one  of 
tie  Greeks  concealed  in  the  wooden  horae  at  the 
Vui&c  of  Troy.  The  Attic  tribe  Acamantis  de- 
rrfd  its  name  from  him.  —8.  Son  of  Antenor  and 
^Woo,  one  of  the  btaTcat  Trojans,  slain  by  Me- 
r.j>«.<»9.  SoQ  of  Euasorus,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
^'«  Thaaans  in  |he  Trojan  war,  slain  by  the  Te- 
AJaz. 
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AoanthVfl  CAicoyOor :  ^AKivBmi),  1.  (Nr.  Er»o^ 
Ra.),  a  town  on  the  Isthmus,  which  connects  the 
peninsula  of  Athos  with  Chalcidice.  It  was  founded 
by  the  inhabitants  of  AndrM,  and  continued  to  be  a 
pkoe  of  considerable  importance  from  the  time  of 
Xerxes  to  that  of  the  Komans^^-S.  {Da»hur)i  a 
town  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile,  120  stadia  S.  of 
Memphis,  with  a  temple  of  Osiris. 

Aflarnftn  {^AKopvay,  -.ayos),  one  of  the  Epigoni, 
son  of  Alcmaeon  and  Callirrhoe,  and  brother  of 
Amphotema.  Their  father  was  murdered,  by  Phe- 
geua,  when  they  were  veiy  young,  and  Callirrhoe 
prayed  to  Zeus  to  make  her  sons  grow  quickly, 
that  they  might  be  able  to  ayenge  the  death  of 
their  fiither.  The  prarer  was  granted,  and  Acar- 
nan  with  his  brother  slew  Phegeus,  his  wife,  and 
his  two  sons.  The  inhabitants  of  Psophis,  where 
the  sons  had  been  slain,  pursued  the  murderers  as 
fai  as  Tegea,  where,  however,  they  were  received 
and  rescued.  They  afterwards  went  to  Epirus, 
where  Acaman  founded  the  state  called  after  him 
Acanania. 

AcarnftnTa  (kttapiytufia :  "AKopFdi^,  xovoi),  the 
most  westerly  province  of  Greece,  vi'as  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  Ambracian  gulf^  on  the  W.  and 
S.  W.  by  the  Ionian  Sea,  on  the  N.  E.  by  Amphi- 
lochia,  which  is  sometimes  included  in  Acamania, 
and  on  the  £.  by  Aetolia,  from  which  at  a  later 
time  it  was  separated  by  the  Achelous.  The  name 
of  Acamania  does  not  occur  in  Homer.  In  the 
most  ancient  times  the  hmd  was  inhabited  by  the 
Taphii,  Teleboae,  and  Leleges,  and  subsequently  by 
the  Curetes,  who  emigrated  from  Aetolia  and  settled 
there.  At  a  later  time  a  colony  from  Argos,  said  to 
have  been  led  by  Acarnan,  the  son  of  Alcmaeon, 
settled  in  the  country.  In  the  seventh  century  b.  c. 
the  Corinthians  founded  several  towns  on  the  coast. 
The  Acamaniana  first  emerge  from  obscurity  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  b.  c  431. 
They  were  then  a  rude  people,  living  by  piracy 
and  robbery,  and  they  always  remained  behind  the 
rest  of  the  Greeks  in  civilization  and  refinement. 
They  were  good  slingera,  and  are  praised  for  their 
fidelity  and  courage.  The  different  towns  formed 
a  League  with  a  Stntegus  at  their  head  in  the 
time  of  war :  the  memben  of  the  League  met  at 
Stratos,  and  subsequently  at  Thyrium  or  Leucas. 
Under  the  Romans  Acamania  formed  part  of  the 
province  of  Macedonia. 

Aoaatnf  ("Afreurros),  son  of  Pelias,  king  of  lolcus, 
and  of  Anaxibia  or  Philomache.  He  was  one  of 
the  Argonauts,  and  also  took  part  in  the  Calydonian 
hunt  His  sisten  were  seduced  by  Medea  to  cut 
up  their  fiither  and  boil  him,  in  order  to  make  him 
young  again.  Acastus,  in  consequence,  drove  Ja«on 
and  Medea  from  lolcus,  and  instituted  funeral 
games  in  honour  of  his  father.  During  these  games 
Astydamia,  the  wife  of  Acastns,  also  called  Hip- 
polyte,  fell  in  love  with  Peleus,  whom  Acastus  had 
purified  from  the  murder  of  Eurytion.  When  Peleus 
refused  to  listen  to  her  addresses,  she  accused  him 
to  her  husband  of  having  attempted  her  dishonour. 
Shortly  afterwards,  when  Acastus  and  Peleus  were 
hunting  on  mount  Pelion,  and  the  latter  had  fallen 
asleep,  Acastus  took  his  sword  from  him,  and  left 
him  alone.  He  was  in  consequence  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  Centaurs  ;  but  he  was  saved  by  Chiron  or 
Hermes,  returned  to  Acastus,  and  killed  him  toge- 
ther with  his  wife. 

AobaruB.    [Aboarus.] 

Aooa    Laorentia  or  Larentia,    a  mythical 
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woman  in  early  Roman  atoiy.  According  to  one 
account,  in  the  reign  of  Ancnf  Martiug  a  servant 
(aedittua)  of  the  temple  of  Hercules  inxited  the 
god  to  a  game  of  dice,  promising  that  if  he  should 
lose  the  game,  he  would  treat  the  god  with  a  re- 
past and  a  beautiful  woman.  When  the  god  had 
conquered  the  servant,  the  latter  shut  up  Acca 
Laurentia  together  with  a  welUstored  table  in  the 
temple  of  Hercules.  On  the  following  morning  the 
god  advised  her  to  gun  the  affection  of  the  first 
wealthy  man  she  should  meet  She  succeeded  in 
making  Carutius  or  Tarrutius,  an  Etruscan,  love 
and  many  her.  After  his  death  she  inherited  his 
large  property,  which  she  left  to  the  Roman  people. 
Ancus,  in  gratitude  for  this,  allowed  her  to  be 
buried  in  the  Velabrum,  and  instituted  an  annual 
festival,  the  Larentalia,  at  which  sacrifices  were 
offered  to  the  Lares.  According  to  another  account, 
Acca  Laurentia  was  the  wife  of  the  shepherd  Fan- 
stulus  and  the  nurse  of  Romulus  and  Remus  after 
they  had  been  taken  firom  the  she-wolf.  Accord- 
ing to  other  accounts  again  she  was  not  the  wife  of 
Faustulus,  but  a  prostitute  who  from  her  mode  of 
life  was  called  lupa  by  the  shepherds,  and  who  left 
the  property  she  gained  in  that  way  to  the  Roman 
people.  Thus  much  seems  certain,  whatever  we 
may  think  of  the  stories,  that  she  was  of  Etruscan 
origin,  and  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  Lares, 
from  which  her  name  Larentia  seems  to  be  de- 
rived. 

L.  Aodnf  or  Attitoi,  an  eariy  Roman  tragic 
poet  and  the  son  of  a  freedman,  was  bom  b.  c  170, 
and  lived  to  a  great  age.  Cicero,  when  a  young 
man,  firequently  conversed  with  him.  His  tragedies 
were  chiefly  imitated  from  the  Greek,  but  he  also 
wrote  some  on  Roman  subjects  (PraeUxtaUi)  ;  one 
of  which,  entitled  Brutus,  was  probably  in  honour 
of  his  patron  D.  Brutus.  We  possess  only  firagn^ts 
of  his  tragedies,  but  they  are  spoken  of  in  terms  of 
admiration  by  the  ancient  writers.  Accius  also  wrote 
AnnaUt  in  verse,  containing  the  histoiy  of  Rome, 
like  those  of  Ennius ;  and  a  prose  work,  lAbri  Didas- 
oaiim^  which  seems  to  have  been  a  history  of  poetry. 
The  figments  of  his  tragedies  are  given  by  Bothe, 
Foet  Seeniei  Latin,  vol.  ▼.  Lips.  1834 :  and  those 
of  the  Didascalia  by  Madvig,  De  L.  Attii  DidoM- 
caliis  CommefU.  Hafiiiae,  1831. 

Aooo,  a  chief  of  the  Senones  in  Oaul,  who  in- 
duced his  countrymen  to  revolt  asainst  Caesar,  B.  c. 
53,  by  whom  he  was  put  to  deatn. 

AflC.    [Ptolkmai&j 

Aeerbas,  a  Tyrian  priest  of  Hercules,  who  mar- 
ried Elissa,  the  sister  of  king  Pygmalion.  He  had 
concealed  his  treasures  in  the  earth,  knowing  the 
avarice  of  Pygmalion,  but  he  was  murdered  by 
Pygmalion,  who  hoped  to  obtain  his  treasures 
through  his  sister.  The  prudence  of  Elissa  saved 
the  treasures,  and  she  emigrated  from  Phoenicia. 
In  this  account,  taken  from  Justin,  Acerbas  is  the 
same  person  as  Sichaeua,  and  Elissa  the  same  as 
Dido  in  Virgil  {Am,  i.  343,  seq.).  The  names 
in  Justin  are  undoubtedly  more  correct  than  in 
Virgil :  for  Viigil  here,  as  in  other  cases,  has 
changed  a  foreign  name  into  one  more  convenient 
to  him. 

Aeerrae  (Aeerrinus).  1.  (Aeerra\  a  town  in 
Campania  on  the  Clanius,  received  the  Roman  fran- 
chise in  B.  c.  S32.  It  was  destroyed  by  Hannibal, 
but  was  rebuilt.«-2.  {Gerra)^  a  town  of  the  Ins»> 
bres  in  Gallia  Trsnspadana. 

AfitnMmefl  ('Aicrp^fic^MnO*  *  lazBime  of 
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ApoUo  expressive  of  his  beautiful  hair  which  waa 
never  cut  or  shorn. 

AoSmw  (*Ajcc(ras),  a  native  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus, 
filmed  for  his  skill  in  weaving  doth  with  variegated 
patterns  {polym^riua).  He  and  his  son  Helicon 
were  the  first  who  made  a  peplus  for  Athena  Po- 
lias.  They  must  have  lived  before  the  time  of 
Euripides  and  Plato,  who  mention  this  peplus. 

AoSlinei  QKKwivrii),  L  {ChenaJi)^  a  river 
in  India,  into  which  the  Hydaspes  flows,  and 
which  itself  flows  into  the  Indns.^^.  {AkoMtcKra)^ 
a  river  in  Sicily,  near  Tauromenium. 

Aeeitea  ('Ajc^onir),  son  of  a  Trojan  woman  of 
the  name  of  Egesta  or  Segesta,  who  vras  soit  by- 
her  father  to  Sicily,  that  she  might  not  be  devoored 
by  the  monsters  which  infested  the  territory  of 
Troy.  When  Egesta  arrived  in  Sicily,  the  river- 
god  Crimisus  begot  by  her  a  son  Aoestes,  who  was 
afterwards  regarded  as  the  hero  who  had  founded 
the  town  of  Segesta.  Aeneas,  on  his  arrival  in 
Sicily,  was  hospitably  received  by  Acestes. 

Aeeitor  (*Aic^flrT»p).  L  Sumamed  Saom^  on 
account  of  his  foreign  origin,  was  a  tragic  poet  at 
Athens,  and  a  contemporary  of  Aristophanes.*"  2. 
A  sculptor  of  Cnossus,  who  flourished  about  b.  c 
452. 

Aohaaa  ('Axofa,  from  Kx^*'*  **  gn«f  ^'X  ^  ^» 
distressed  one,**  a  surname  of  Demeter  at  Athens, 
so  called  on  account  of  her  sorrow  for  the  loas  of 
her  daughter. 

Aohaei  (*Axa<o(),  one  of  the  chief  Hellenic 
races,  were  according  to  tradition  descended  from 
Achaeus,  who  was  the  son  of  Xuthus  and  Crousa, 
and  grandson  of  Hellen.  The  Achaei  originally 
dwelt  in  Thessaly,  and  from  thence  migrated  to 
Peloponnesus,  the  whole  of  which  became  subject 
to  them  with  the  exception  of  Arcadia,  and  the 
country  afterwards  called  Aehaia.  As  they  were 
the  ruling  nation  in  Peloponnesus  in  the  heroic 
times.  Homer  frequently  gives  the  name  of  Achaei 
to  the  collective  Greeks.  On  the  conquest  of  the 
greater  part  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Heradldae  and 
the  Dorians  80  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  many 
of  the  Achaei  under  Tisamenus,  the  son  of  Orestes, 
left  their  country  and  took  possession  of  the  north- 
em  coast  of  Peloponnesus  then  called  Aegialfia, 
and  inhabited  by  the  lonians,  whom  they  expelled 
from  the  country,  which  was  henceforth  called 
Aehaia.  The  expelled  lonians  migrated  to  At- 
tica and  Asia  Minor.  The  Achaei  settled  in  12 
cities:  Pellene,  Aegira,  Aegae,  Bnra,  Helice, 
Aegium,  Rhypae,  Patrae,  Pharae,  Olenus,  Dyme, 
and  Tritaea.  These  cities  are  said  to  have  been 
goYemed  by  Tisamenus  and  his  descendants  till 
Ogyges,  upon  whose  death  a  democratical  form  of 
government  was  established  in  each  state  ;  but  the 
twelve  states  formed  a  league  for  mutual  defence 
and  protection.  In  the  Persian  war  the  Achaei 
took  no  part ;  and  they  bad  littie  influence  in  the 
affiurs  of  Greece  till  the  time  of  the  suooesson  of 
Alexander.  In  B.C.  281  the  Achaei,  who  were  then 
subject  to  the  Macedonians,  resolved  to  renew  their 
ancient  league  for  the  purpose  of  shaking  oflf  the 
Macedonian  yoke.  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
celebrated  Achaean  League.  It  at  first  consisted 
of  only  four  towns,  Dyme,  Patrae,  Tritaea,  and 
Pharae,  but  was  subsequently  joined  by  the  other 
towns  of  Aehaia  with  the  exception  of  Olenus  and 
Helice.  It  did  not,  however,  obtain  much  im- 
portance till  B.  c.  251,  when  Aratus  united  to  it 
nil  natire  town,  Sicyon.    The  example  of  Sicyon 
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vts  ftllowcd  by  Corinth  «nd  numy  other  towns  in 
Cfttct,  wad  th«  Lngne  toon  becsme  the  chief  po- 
htial  power  in  Gieeee.  At  length  the  Achaei  de- 
dtred  wv  against  the  Romans,  who  destroyed  the 
Usfse,  and  thns  nat  an  end  to  the  independence 
of  Gfcece.  Corintti,  then  the  chief  town  of  the 
Usgae,  was  taken  by  the  Roman  genezal  Mum- 
vam^  in  bl  c  146,  and  the  whole  of  southern 
Gmee  made  a  Roman  proTince  under  the  name  of 
Aoiau.  The  different  states  composing  the 
Achion  League  had  equal  rights.  The  assemblies 
of  tbe  Leegue  wcxe  held  twice  a  year,  in  the 
tpmg  and  antomn,  in  a  grore  of  Zexu  Homa^ 
^rriui  near  Acgiom.  At  these  assemblies  all  the 
Uunien  of  the  League  was  conducted,  and  at  the 
ipnng  mectmg  the  pnblic  functionaries  were  chosen. 
TbeM  were: — 1.  a  Strat^gns  (aTp€pnry6s)  or  Oe- 
ncfsl,  and  an  Htppaichus  (Trropxor)  or  com- 
Bssdcr  of  the  cavalry ;  2.  a  Se«retary  (ypoft^ 
^oTff^);  and  3.  ten  Deminigi  (Sif^'ovfO^oi,  also 
called  4^orrcs),  who  appear  to  hare  had  the  right 
•f  otBTeaiDg  the  aasembly.  For  Ihrther  porticu- 
lan  lee  Diet  ^AnL,  art.  Adhiemm  Fotdut. 

Aehandnw  {^Kx^iUrns).  1.  The  ancestor  of 
the  Pcnian  kings,  who  founded  the  family  of  the 
Adammnim  ('Axsu^Myl'a'))  which  was  the  noblest 
(uuIt  of  the  Pasazgadae,  the  noblest  of  the  Per- 
USD  tribes.  The  Roman  poets  use  the  adjective 
JoiscaMBtaf  in  the  sense  of  Persian.  — d.  Son 
of  Dtfins  I.,  goreraor  of  Egypt,  commanded  the 
Knpdsa  ileet  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  against 
Orreee,  a.  a  480.  He  was  defeated  and  killed  in 
basde  by  Insras  the  Libyan,  &  c.  460. 

kA^mmAmXA^  OT  AdieinfaTdaa,  son  of  Ada- 
oaitas  of  Ithaca,  and  a  companion  of  Ulysses, 
<rbo  left  him  behhid  in  Sicily,  when  he  fled  from 
tbe  CTdops.  Here  h«  was  found  by  Aeneas,  who 
look  him  with  him. 

Aehafoa  ^KxaM).  1.  Son  of  Xuthus,  the 
anhical  ancestor  of  the  Achaxi.— 8.  OoTemor 
oier  Atttiodnis  III.  of  all  Asia  W.  of  mount 
Tsams.  He  RTolted  against  Antiochus,  but  was 
ddeated  by  the  latter,  taken  prisoner  at  Sardis,  and 
pit  to  dath,  m.  c  214.-*-  8.  Of  Eretria  in  Enboea, 
I  tzafic  poet,  bom  b.  c.  484.  La  447,  he  contended 
«itb  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and  though  he 
Kbieqacntly  brought  out  many  dramas,  according 
tu  noe  as  many  as  S4  or  40,  he  nevertheless 
•slTgiioed  the  prise  onee.  In  the  satyrical  dnmia 
tr  prmmsed  considenible  merit.  The  fragments  of 
^'■»  pieces  have  been  published  by  Urlichs,  Bonn* 

Aihia  CAx^'-  'Axoi^t).  1.  The  northern 
ooait  of  the  Pekyonnesns,  originally  called  Aegialfia 
'  AtTttXta)  or  Acffialns  {hiytaX6i\  i.  e.  the  coast. 
lui.  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Corinthian 
je^Fsad  the  looiaa  sea,  on  the  S.  by  Elis  and  Ar- 
nU,  on  the  W.  by  the  Ionian  sea,  and  on  the  £. 
U  SicTODia.  It  was  a  narrow  slip  of  country  slop- 
es down  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea.  The 
nasi  is  generally  low,  and  has  few  good  ports. 
I(«fp6cttng  its  inhabitants  lee  Achaxi.— 2.  A 
wict  in  Thcaaaly,  which  i^ipears  to  have  been 
'^  ongiaal  scat  of  the  Achaei.  It  retained  the 
uac  of  Acfaaia  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.— 'S.  The 
K«Bu  pRyvinoe,  included  Pdoponnesiis  and  north- 
«a  Greece  S.  of  Theosaly.  It  was  formed  on 
^  tiiaobtioa  of  the  Achaean  League  in  &  c.  146, 
ud  hence  dented  its  name. 

AehtflM  C^XV^ :  'Axoprt^,  PI.  'Axopr^f), 
Ut  inadfal  deniii  oC  Attiea,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
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Oeneis,  60  stadia  N.  of  Athens,  possessed  a  rough 
and  warlike  population,  who  were  able  to  furnish 
3000  hoplitae  at  the  commencement  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  Their  hind  was  fertile  and  they 
carried  on  a  considerable  traffic  in  charcoal.  One 
of  the  plajTS  of  Aristophanes  bears  the  name  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  demus. 

Aoharrae,  a  town  in  Thesialiotis  m  Thessaly, 
on  the  river  Pamisus. 

Aoh&tea  (Dtrillo),  a  river  in  southern  Sicily,  be> 
tween  Camarina  and  Gela,  in  which  the  first  agate 
is  said  to  have  been  found. 

Aeh816Idef|  a  surname  of  the  Sirens,  the 
daughters  of  Achelous  and  a  Muse :  also  a  surname 
of  water-nymphs. 

AehSlOiu  (  AxcA^of)  *Ax<A^Ios  in  Hom. :  Aif)ro 
Potamo)j  more  anciently  called  Thoas,  Axenus, 
and  Thestius,  the  largest  river  in  Greece.  It 
rises  in  Mount  Pindus,  and  flows  southward,  form- 
ing the  boundary  between  Acamania  and  Ae- 
tona,  and  fells  into  the  Ionian  sea  opposite  the 
islands  called  Echinades.  It  is  about  130  miles  in 
length.  The  god  of  this  river  is  described  as  the 
son  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  and  as  the  eldest  of 
his  3000  brothers.  He  fought  with  Hercules  for 
De'fenlra,  but  was  conquered  in  the  contest  He 
then  took  the  form  of  a  bull,  but  was  again  over- 
come by  Hercules,  who  deprived  him  of  one  of  his 
bonis,  which  however  he  recovered  by  giving  up 
the  hom  of  Amalthea.  According  to  Ovid  {Met. 
ix.  87),  the  Naiads  changed  the  horn  which  Her* 
cnles  took  from  Achelous  into  the  hom  of  plenty. 
Achelous  was  from  the  earliest  times  considered  to 
be  a  great  divinity  throughout  Greece,  and  was 
invoked  in  prayers,  sacrifices,  &c  On  several 
coins  of  Acamania  the  cod  is  represented  as  a 
bull  with  the  head  of  an  old  man.  — Achelous  was 
also  the  name  of  a  river  in  Arcadia,  and  of  another 
in  Thessaly. 

Aohomenldef    [Achabmbniobs.] 

AohSion  (*Ax^po*y),  the  name  of  several  riven, 
all  of  which  were,  at  least  at  one  time,  believed  to 
be  connected  with  the  lower  world. «"!.  A  river  in 
Thesprotia  in  Epirus,  which  flows  through  the  lake 
Acherasia  into  the  Ionian  sea.<*>2.  A  river  in 
Elis  which  flows  into  the  AlphSns.  <—  8.  A  river 
in  southern  Italy  in  Brattii,  on  which  Alexander 
of  Epiras  perished.-" 4.  The  river  of  the  lower 
world,  round  which  the  shades  hover,  and  into 
which  the  Prriphlegethon  and  Cocytus  flow.  In 
late  writers  the  name  of  Acheron  is  used  in  a  ge- 
neral sense  to  designate  the  whole  of  the  lower 
world.  The  Etruscans  were  acquainted  with  the 
wonhip  of  Acheron  (Achemns)  from  very  early 
times,  as  we  must  infer  from  their  Achsrwaiei  libri, 
which  treated  of  the  deification  of  souls,  and  of  the 
sacrifices  (Ackenmtia  sacra)  by  which  this  was  to 
be  eflected. 

AehSrontla.  1.  (Awrmza),  a  town  in  Apulia 
on  a  summit  of  Mount  Vultur,  whence  Horace 
(Cbrm.  iii  4.  14)  speaks  of  oeUas  nidum  Ache- 
roftfiae.— 2.  A  town  on  the  river  Acheron,  in 
Brattii.     [AcHBROX,  No.  8.] 

Aeh«rilala  (^Ax^povala  Xi/A^  or  'Axepouo-^s), 
the  name  of  several  lakes  and  swamps,  which,  like 
the  various  riven  of  the  name  of  Acheron,  were  at 
some  time  believed  to  be  connected  toith  the  lower 
world,  until  at  last  the  Acherusia  came  to  be  con- 
sidered to  be  m  the  lower  world  itself.  The  lake 
to  which  this  belief  seems  to  have  been  fint  at« 
tached  was  tho  Acherusia  in  Thesprotia,  through 
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which  the  Acheron  flowed.  Other  lakes  or  swamps 
of  the  same  name  were  near  Hermione  m  Argolia, 
between  Cumae  and  cape  Misenom  in  Campania, 
and  lastly  in  Egypt,  near  Memphis.  —  Acherusia 
was  also  the  name  of  a  peninsula,  near  Heradea  in 
Bithynia,  with  a  deep  chasm,  into  which  Hercules 
is  said  to  have  descended  to  bring  up  the  dog  Cer- 
berus. 

Aohetnnii  a  small  town  in  Sicily,  the  site  of 
which  is  uncertain. 

Achilla  or  AohoUA  ("Axo^Aa:  'AxoXAcuof, 
Achillitanus :  El  Aliak,  Ru.),  a  town  on  the  sea> 
coast  of  Africa,  in  the  Carthaginian  territory  (By- 
zacena),  a  little  above  the  northern  point  of  the 
Syrtis  Minor. 

Anhillaii  ('AxtXAaf),  one  of  the  guardians  of 
the  Egyptian  king  Ptolemy  Dionysus,  and  com> 
mander  of  the  troops,  when  Pompey  fled  to  Egypt, 
B.  c.  48.  It  was  he  and  L.  Septimius  who  killed 
Pompey.  He  subsequently  joined  the  eunuch  Po- 
thinus  in  resisting  Caesar,  and  obtained  possession 
of  the  greatest  part  of  Alexandria.  He  was  shortly 
afterwards  put  to  death  by  ArsinoS,  the  youngest 
sister  of  Ptolemy,  b.  c.  47. 

Achillei  (*Ax<AAct;r),  the  great  hero  of  the  Iliad. 
— Homeric  storif,  Achilles  was  the  son  of  Peleus, 
king  of  the  Myrroidones  in  Phthiotis,  in  Thessaly, 
and  of  the  Nereid  Thetis.  From  his  father^  name 
he  is  often  called  Felldet,  Peletades,  or  PetUm^ 
and  from  his  grandfather^  Aeacidet.  He  was  edu- 
cated by  Phoenix,  who  taught  him  eloquence  and 
the  arts  of  war,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  Trojan 
war.  In  the  healing  art  he  was  instructed  by 
Chiron,  the  centaur.  His  mother  Thetis  foretold 
him  that  his  fate  was  either  to  gain  glory  and  die 
early,  or  to  live  a  long  but  inglorious  life.  The 
hero  chose  the  former,  and  took  part  in  the  Trojan 
war,  from  which  he  knew  that  he  was  not  to 
return.  In  50  ships  he  led  his  hosts  of  Myrmi- 
dones,  Hellenes,  and  Achaeans  agamst  Troy.  Here 
the  swift-footed  Achilles  was  the  great  bulwark  of 
the  Greeks,  and  the  worthy  favourite  of  Athena 
and  Hera.  Previous  to  the  dispute  with  Aga- 
memnon, he  ravaged  the  country  around  Troy, 
and  destroyed  12  towns  on  the  coast  and  11  in 
the  interior  of  the  country.  When  Agamemnon 
was  obliged  to  give  up  Chryse'is  to  her  &ther,  he 
threatened  to  take  away  Briseu  from  Achilles,  who 
surrendered  her  on  the  persuasion  of  Athena,  but 
at  the  same  time  refused  to  take  any  further  part 
in  the  war,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  tent.  Zeus, 
on  the  entreaty  of  Thetis,  promised  that  victory 
should  be  on  the  side  of  tne  Trojans,  until  the 
Achaeans  should  have  honoured  her  son.  The  affairs 
of  the  Greeks  declined  in  consequence,  and  they 
were  at  last  pressed  so  hard,  that  an  embassy  was 
sent  to  Achilles,  offering  him  rich  presents  and  the 
restoration  of  Brise'is ;  but  in  vain.  Finally,  how- 
ever, he  was  persuaded  by  Patroclui,  his  dearest 
friend,  to  allow  him  to  make  use  of  his  men, 
his  horses,  and  his  armour.  Patrodus  was  slain, 
and  when  this  news  reached  Achilles,  he  was 
seized  with  unspeakable  grief.  Thetis  consoled 
him,  and  promised  new  arms,  to  be  made  by 
Hephaestus,  and  Iris  appeared  to  rouse  him  fit>m 
his  lamentations,  and  exhorted  him  to  rescue  the 
body  of  Patroclas.  Achilles  now  rose,  and  his 
thundering  voice  alone  put  the  Trojans  to  flight. 
When  his  new  armour  was  brought  to  him,  he 
hurried  to  the  field  of  battle,  disoaming  to  take 
any  drink  or  food  until  the  death  of  his  firiead 
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should  be  avenged.  He  wounded  and  slew  num- 
bers of  Trojans,  and  at  length  met  Hector,  whom 
he  chased  thrice  around  the  walls  of  the  city.  He 
then  slew  him,  tied  his  body  to  his  chariot,  and 
dragged  him  to  the  ships  of  the  Greeks.  After 
this,  he  burnt  the  body  of  Patrodus,  together  with 
twelve  jTOung  captive  Trojans,  who  were  sacrificed 
to  appease  the  spirit  of  his  friend  ;  and  subsequently 
gave  up  the  body  of  Hector  to  Priam,  who  came  in 
person  to  beg  for  it  Achilles  himself  fdl  in  the 
battle  at  the  Scaean  gate,  before  Troy  was  taken. 
His  death  itself  does  not  occur  in  the  Iliad,  but  it 
is  alluded  to  in  a  few  passages  (zziL  358,  xxi. 
278).  It  is  expressly  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey 
(xxiv.  36),  where  it  is  said  that  his  fall  — 
his  conqueror  is  not  mentioned  —  was  lamented 
by  gods  and  men,  that  his  remains  together  with 
those  of  Patrodus  wen  buried  in  a  golden  urn 
which  Dionysus  had  given  as  a  present  to  Thetis, 
and  were  deposited  in  a  pbce  on  the  coast  of  the 
Hellespont,  where  a  mound  was  raised  over  them. 
Achilles  is  the  principal  hero  of  the  Iliad :  he  is 
the  handsomest  and  bravest  of  all  the  Greeks  ;  he 
is  aflectionate  towards  his  mother  and  his  friends  ; 
formidable  in  battles,  which  are  his  delight ;  open- 
hearted  and  without  feu,  and  at  the  same  time 
susceptible  of  the  gentle  and  quiet  joys  of  home. 
His  greatest  passion  is  ambition,  and  when  his 
sense  of  honour  is  hurt,  he  is  unrelenting  in  his 
revenge  and  anger,  but  withal  submits  obediently 
to  the  will  of  the  gods.  — Laler  tradUiom.  These 
chiefly  consist  in  accounts  which  fill  up  the  history 
of  his  youth  and  death.  His  mother  wishing  to  make 
her  son  immortal,  is  said  to  have  oonoMsled  him 
by  night  in  the  fire,  in  order  to  destroy  the  mortal 
parts  he  had  inherited  from  his  father,  and  by  day 
to  have  anointed  him  with  ambrosia.  But  Pdeus 
one  night  discovered  his  child  in  the  fire,  and  cried 
out  in  terror.  Thetis  left  her  son  and  fled,  and 
Pdeus  entrusted  him  to  Chiron,  who  educated  and 
instructed  him  in  the  arts  of  riding,  hunting,  and 
playing  the  phonninx,  and  also  changed  his  original 
name,  Ligyron,  t.  e.  the  ^  whining,**  into  Achilles. 
Chiron  fed  his  pupil  with  the  hearts  of  lions  and 
the  marrow  of  bears.  According  to  other  accounts, 
Thetis  endeavoured  to  make  Achilles  innnortal  by 
dipping  him  in  the  river  Styx,  and  succeeded  with 
the  exception  of  the  ankles,  by  which  she  hdd 
him.  When  he  was  nine  years  old,  Calchas  de- 
clared that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  without  his 
aid,  and  Thetis  knowing  that  this  war  would  be 
fiital  to  him,  disguised  him  as  a  maiden,  and  in- 
troduced him  among  the  daughters  of  Lyoomedes 
of  Scyros,  where  he  was  called  by  the  name  of 
Pyrrha  on  account  of  his  golden  locks.  But  his 
wbX  diameter  did  not  remain  concealed  long, 
for  one  of  his  companions,  Deidamia,  became 
mother  of  a  son,  Pyrrhus  or  Neoptolemus,  by  him. 
Ulysses  at  last  disoovered  his  pbce  of  concealment, 
and  Achilles  inunediately  promised  his  assistance. 
During  the  war  against  Troy,  Achilles  slew  Pen- 
thesilSa,  an  Amaion.  He  also  fought  with  Mem- 
non  and  Troilus.  The  accounts  of  his  death 
differ  veiy  much,  though  all  agree  in  stating 
that  he  did  not  fall  by  human  hands,  or  at  least 
not  without  the  interference  of  the  god  Apollo. 
According  to  some  traditions,  he  was  killed  by 
Apollo  bmuelf;  according  to  others,  Apollo  as> 
sumed  the  appearance  of  Paris  in  killing  him,  while 
others  say  that  Apollo  merely  directed  the  wei^wn 
of  Paris  against  Arhillfi,  and  ^ua  caused  his 
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itsht  tt  kid  lieai  nggMted  hfihe  dying  Hector. 
Otbcn  wgm  z«late  that  Achilles  luved  PolyxeDa» 
a  dnghler  of  Priam,  and  tempted  by  the  promiie 
t^t  be  ahoald  zoeeiTe  her  as  his  wife,  if  he  would 
j«fa  the  Txoiana,  be  went  without  arms  into  the 
tenple  of  ApoUo  atThymb^^  and  was  assassiiiated 
tian  by  Pkria.  His  body  wia  rescued  by  Ulysses 
ud  AJBZ  the  Tebunonian ;  his  armour  was  pro* 
Bised  by  Thetia  to  the  bruTcst  among  the  Greeks, 
vhidt  gave  riae  to  a  contest  between  Uie  two  heroes 
vho  had  reacoed  his  body.  [Ajax.]  After  his 
destb,  Achillea  became  one  of  the  judges  in  the 
low  world,  and  dwelled  in  the  islands  of  the 
bleMed,  where  he  wis  united  with  Med£a  or  Iphi- 
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AddUtt  Tidju,  or  as  othen  call  him  Achilles 
Stamu,  an  Alexandrine  rhetorician,  liyed  in  the 
AOa  half  of  the  fifth  or  the  beflinning  of  the 
•:ith  CB&tory  of  our  em.  He  is  the  au&or  of  a 
(fieek  raoBBce  in  eight  books.,  containing  the  ad* 
Ttntvcs  of  two  lovers,  Clitophon  and  Leucippe, 
vftich  bas  come  down  to  us.  The  best  edition  is 
br  Fr.  Jacoba,  Lipe.  1421.  Suidas  ascribes  to 
this  Achilles  a  work  on  the  sphere  (v'cpl  v^pas)^ 
a  fit^ncnt  of  whieh  professing  to  be  an  intro- 
docooD  ts  the  Pfanenomena  of  Aratus  is  still 
extsoL  Bat  this  work  was  written  at  an  earlier 
pniod.  It  ia  printed  in  Petavius,  Urwtologia^ 
Vva,  1530,  and  Amsterdam,  1703. 

**'"'"^«»  (^KxiMiMw\  a  town  near  the  pro- 
Qoataiy  SigSum  in  the  Tltiad,  where  Achilles  was 
ea^oscd  to  biTe  been  buried.  There  was  a  pUoe 
'jf  tie  Bune  name  on  the  Cimmeriao  Bosporus,  or 
^aaiti  of  Kaffis  on  the  Asiatic  side. 

-*A'l!inn,  assamed  the  title  of  emperor  under 
I>.«lctian,  and  reigned  over  Egypt  for  some  time, 
lie  was  taken  by  Diocletian  after  a  siege  of  8  months 
•^i  Aiexaadiia,  and  put  to  death,  a.  d.  296. 

Ai*iimiii«  Brdmof  ("Ax^^'ms  lp6iuit :  Tm- 
'•'m  or  Tm^9a\  n  nanrow  tongne  of  land  in  the 
^Aziae  Sea,  not  £ar  from  the  mouth  of  the  Bory- 
•tbcaes,  where  Achillea  is  said  to  have  made  a 
ace-ooorse.  Before  it  lay  the  celebrated  Island  of 
AdiUes  {Jmmda  AekiUis)  or  Leuce  (Acvm^),  where 
tbifxc  was  a  temple  of  AchiHea. 

AchilUw  Portu  (*Ax<AAiJOf  Xi/nh^y  n  bar- 
^«ur  m  T.«^w»Mfc^  near  the  promontory  Taenamm. 

**V^1lti,  a  patronymic  of  Pyrrhos,  son  of 
.Muilei. 

AehiUit  InsfiU.    [Achillxus  Dromos.] 

AeUrfie  (*Axif(fv)»  dnuffhter  of  Nilns,  and  wife 
'(  Bclos,  by  whom  tho  became  the  mother  of 
Amcas  and  Danana. 

Acalvi,  ^  name  of  the  Achaei  ia  the  Latin 
«73ai«  and  frequently  used,  like  Achaei,  to  sig* 
Ur  the  whale  Greek  nation.    [Acbaxi.] 

idoOn.    f  AcBix.1.^] 

AeholM.    [Haxptiai.] 

ifbrMTiim  or  AeMSsUL,    [Stracusas.] 

AfdcUrihw  (*Acix<^e>)9  one  of  the  leaden  of 
*:«  GaaJs,  who  invaded  Thxace  and  Macedonia  in 
fc  <-  290.  In  the  ibilowing  year  he  accompanied 
BiQBas  in  his  iuTasion  of  Greece.  Some  writers 
**ifm  that  Brennus  and  Acichorins  are  the  same 
'^--nocii,  the  femcr  being  only  a  title  and  the  latter 
unreal  name. 

iddiOa,  a  loniBme  of  Venus,  from  the  well 
'.ikdAitas  near  OTchomenoe,  where  she  used  to  bathe 
•tsthtOaces. 

k^Mfmf  Xi,  XtaSvt.  1.  One  of  the  Roman 
«*adik  h  th*  aeceiid  Punic  war,  piaetor  nrbonus 
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B.C.  210,  serred  against  Hasdmbal  in  207,  and 
was  sent  into  Spain  in  206,  where  he  remained  till 
199.-i>8.  Sumamed  Fulvianus,  because  he  ori- 
ginally belonged  to  the  Fulvia  gens,  praetor  b.  c. 
188  in  Nearer  Spain,  and  consul  in  179  with  his 
own  brother  Q.  Fnlrius  Flaccus,  which  is  the  only 
instance  of  two  brothers  holding  the  consulship  at 
the  same  time. 

AflilXA  Oena,  plebeian.  Its  members  are  men- 
tioned under  the  frmily-oametof  Aviola,  Balbus, 
and  O&ABXiOk 

AoU  CAkis\  son  of  Faunus  and  Symaethis,  was 
beloved  by  the  nymph  Galatea:  Polyphemus  the 
Cyclop,  jmlous  of  him,  crushed  him  under  a  huge 
rock.  His  blood  gushing  forth  from  under  the 
rock  was  changed  by  the  nymph  into  the  river 
Acis  or  Acinius  at  the  foot  of  Moimt  Aetna  (now 
Fiume  di  Jad).  This  stoi}',  which  is  related  only 
by  Grid  {Mtt.  xiiL  750,  seq.),  is  perhaps  no  more 
than  a  happy  fiction  suggested  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  little  river  springs  forth  from  under  a 
rock. 

Afim^UXa  ('A«/ioWa :  'AKftovirris,  AenummsU), 
a  city  of  the  Greater  Phrygia. 

AfimftaXdei,  one  of  the  three  Cyclopes  in  Ovid, 
is  the  same  as  Pyracmon  in  Virffil,  and  as  Arges 
in  most  other  accounts  of  the  Cyclopes. 

Aooates  ('Ajcolnjs),  son  of  a  poor  fisherman 
of  Maeonia,.  who  served  as  a  pilot  in  a  ship.  After 
Umding  at  the  island  of  Naxos,  the  sailors  brought 
with  them  on  board  a  beautiful  boy  asleep,  whom 
they  wished  to  take  with  them  ;  but  Acoetes, 
who  recognised  in  the  boy  the  god  Bacchus,  dis- 
suaded them  fit>m  it,  but  in  vain.  When  the  ship 
had  reached  the  open  sea,  the  boy  awoke,  and 
desired  to  be  carried  baek  to  Naxos.  The  sailors 
promised  to  do  so,  but  did  not  keep  their  word. 
Hereupon  the  god  disclosed  himself  to  them  in  his 
majesty ;  vines  began  to  twine  round  the  vessel, 
tigers  appeared,  and  the  sailors,  seized  with  mad- 
ness, jumped  into  the  sea  and  perished.  Acoetes 
alone  was  saved  and  conveyed  back  to  Naxos, 
where  he  was  initiated  in  the  Bacchic  mysteriea 
This  is  the  account  of  Grid  {MeL  iil  582,  &c). 
Other  writers  call  the  crew  of  the  ship  Tyrrhenian 
pirates,  and  derive  the  name  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea 
from  them. 

Aoontihu  (^Air^n-iot),  a  beautiful  youth  of  the 
island  of  Ceos.  On  one  occasion  he  came  to  Delos 
to  celebrate  the  annual  festival  of  Diana,  and  fell 
in  love  with  Cydippe,  the  daughter  of  a  noble 
Athenian.  In  order  to  gain  her,  he  had  recourse 
to  a  stratagem.  While  she  was  sitting  in  the 
temple  of  Diana,  he  threw  before  her  an  apple  upon 
which  he  had  written  the  words  "  I  swear  by  the 
sanctuary  of  Diana  to  marry  Acontins.**  The  nurse 
took  up  the  apple  and  handed  it  to  Cydippe,  who 
read  aloud  what  was  written  upon  it,  and  then 
threw  the  apple  away.  But  the  goddess  had  heard 
her  vow,  and  the  repeated  illness  of  the  maiden, 
when  she  was  about  to  marry  another  man,  at 
length  compelled  her  fiither  to  give  her  in  marriage 
to  Aoontius.  This  stoiy  is  related  by  Ovid  (He- 
raid,  20, 21 ),  who  borrowed  it  from  a  lost  po^n  of 
Callimachus,  entitled  **  Cydippe." 

Ac5rii  fAKo^),  king  of  Egypt,  assisted  Eva- 
goras  king  of  Cyprus,  against  Artazerxea  king  of 
Persia,  about  n.  c.  385.  He  died  about  374,  before 
the  Persians  entered  Egypt,  which  was  in  the  fol. 
lowing  year. 

Aenw  CAirpm)  1.  (Nr.  Palasxah^  Ru.),  a  towi 
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ia  Sicily,  W.  of  Symciue,  and  10  stadia  from  the 
river  AiiapaA,  was  founded  by  the  Syimcnsans  70 
yean  after  the  foundation  of  their  own  city.— 8. 
A  town  in  Aetolia. 

Araaaa  ('Aicpala),  and  AeraeUi  are  somamea 
given  to  varioos  goddesses  «nd  gods  whose  temples 
were  situated  upon  hills,  such  as  Zeus,  Hen, 
Aphrodite,  Pallas,  Artemis,  and  others. 
AcneplMOB.    [Aorabphia.] 
Acraephla,  Aioraephlae,  or  AcnepfaXon  (*A- 
irpai^ta,'Aic/xu^ai,  ^Axpoi^tov :  'Axpai^tos,  *AKptu>- 
^uuos :  KardkUxa\  a  town  in  Boeotia,  on  the  lake 
Copais,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Acraephens, 
the  son  of  Apollo. 
Aer&gae.    [Aoiuoxntum.] 
Aer&tui,  a  freedman  of  Nero,  sent  into  Asia 
and  Achaia  (a.  d.  64)  to  plunder  the  temples  and 
take  away  the  statues  of  the  gods. 

Aeriae  ('AjcfNoI,  or  'AjcfMuiu),  a  town  in  Laconia, 
not  fiir  from  the  mouth  of  the  Eurotas. 

Aerillae,  a  town  in  Sicily  between  Agrigen- 
tum  and  Acme. 

AerlflldnS  ('Aicpt^u^),  a  patronymic  of  Dana^ 
daughter  of  Acrisius.  Perseus,  grandson^of  Acri- 
sius,  was  called  in  the  same  way  Acrisl5ai&d€s. 

AerUtlU  (*Ajcpf<r(Of),  son  of  Abas,  king  of 
Aigos,  and  of  Ooslia,  grandson  of  Lynceus,  and 
great-grandson  of  Uanans.  His  twin-brother  was 
Proetus,  with  wh(nn  he  is  said  to  hare  quanelled 
even  in  the  womb  of  his  mother.  Acrisius  ex- 
pelled Proetus  frt>m  his  inheritance  ;  but,  supported 
by  his  &ther-in-Uiw  lobates,  the  Lycian,  Proetus 
returned,  and  Acrisius  was  compelled  to  diare  his 
kingdom  with  hii  brother  by  giving  up  to  him 
Tiryns,  while  he  retained  Aigos  for  hims^  An 
oracle  had  declared  that  DflLoag,  the  daughter  of 
Acrisius,  would  give  birth  to  a  son  who  would  kill 
his  grand&ther.  For  this  reason  he  kept  DanaS 
shut  up  in  a  subterraneous  apartment,  or  in  a 
bnxen  tower.  But  here  she  became  mother  of  Per- 
seus, notwithstanding  the  precantions  of  her  fiither, 
acoMxling  to  some  accounts  by  her  unde  Proetus, 
and  according  to  others  by  Zeus,  who  visited  her 
in  the  form  of  a  shower  of  gold.  Acrisius  ordered 
mother  and  child  to  be  exposed  on  the  wide  sea  in 
a  chest ;  but  the  chest  floated  towards  the  island 
of  Seriphus,  where  both  were  rescued  by  Dictys. 
As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  ocade  was  sub- 
sequently fttllUled,  see  Pkrsxus. 

Aoitas  ('Aicpc(ras :  (7.  C;dZ2o),the  most  southeriy 
promontory  in  Messenia. 

AerMraiinXa  {rk  'AxptHctpa^ui^  tc  6pn:  C. 
LinffueUa),  a  promontory  in  Epims,  jutting  out  into 
the  Ionian  sea,  was  the  most  westerly  part  of  the 
Ckraunii  Montis.  The  coast  of  the  Acroce^ 
launia  was  dangerous  to  ships,  whence  Horace 
{Carm,  i  S.  20)  speaks  of  irfamu  teopulot  Aero- 
eerattnia, 
AerSeSrintliiu.  [Corinthus.] 
AfiriSUatiii.  [Lissus.] 
Acron.  1.  King  of  the  Caeninenses,  whom 
Romulus  slew  in  battle,  and  whose  arms  he  dedi- 
cated to  Jupiter  Fesetrius  as  ^polia  Opimaj-^t, 
An  eminent  physician  of  Agrigentom  in  Sicily,  is 
said  to  hare  been  in  Athens  during  the  great 
plague  (b.  c.  430)  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and 
to  have  ordered  large  fim  to  be  kindled  in  the 
streets  for  the  purpose  of  porifyinff  the  air,  which 
proved  of  great  service  to  several  of  the  sick.  This 
&ct,  however,  is  not  mentioned  by  Thocydides. 
The  medical  sect  of  the  Empirid,  in  order  to  boast 
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of  a  greater  antiquity  than  the  Dogmatid  (founded 
about  B.  c  400),  claimed  Acnm  as  their  founder, 
though  they  did  not  really  exist  before  the  third 
century  B.C. 

Aenm,  HalenXiUi  a  Roman  grammarian,  pro- 
bably of  the  fifth  century  a.  d.,  wrote  notes  on 
Horace,  part  of  which  are  extant,  and  also,  accord- 
ing to  some  critics,  the  scholia  which  we  have  oa 
Penius. 
Aor6p51ia.  [Athbnax.] 
AeripSUU»  Georgiui  (Fccipyior  'AjcpoiroXin}; ), 
a  Byiantine  writer,  was  bom  at  Constantmople  in 
A.  x>.  1220,  and  died  in  1282.  He  wrote  several 
works  whidi  have  come  down  to  us.  The  most 
important  of  them  is  a  history  of  the  Byiantine 
empire,  frt>m  the  tiddng  of  Constantmople  by  the 
Latins  in  1204,  down  to  the  year  1261,  when 
Michael  Palaeologus  delivered  the  dty  from  the 
foreign  yoke.  Edited  by  Leo  Allatins,  Paris, 
1651,  reprinted  at  Venice,  1729. 

Aerdrte  ( ^  'Axp^ia),  a  mountainous  tract  of 
country  in  the  north  of  Elis. 

Aerot&tna  ("Aicp^arof ).  1.  Son  of  Geomenes 
II.  king  of  Sparta,  sailed  to  Sicily  in  a.  c 
314  to  assist  the  Agrigentmes  against  Agathodes 
of  Syracuse.  On  his  airival  at  Agrigentnm  he 
acted  with  such  tyranny  that  the  inhabitants  com- 
pelled him  to  leave  the  dty.  He  returned  to 
Sparta,  and  died  before  his  fother,  leaving  a  soil» 
AxeuM.^^2.  Grandson  of  the  preceding,  and  the 
son  of  Areus  L  king  of  Sparta  ;  bravdy  defended 
Sparta  against  Pyrrlws  in  B.  c.  272  ;  succeeded 
his  fiither  as  king  in  265,  but  was  killed  in  the 
same  year  in  battle  against  Aristodemus,  the  tyrant 
of  McmUopolis. 

AerothSnm  or  AorSthSi  ("Axp^dwor,  'Aicp^ 
#wo< :  *Ajcpe0wtn)r :  Zovro),  afterwards  called 
Unmopolis,  a  town  near  the  extremity  of  the  pen- 
insula of  Athos. 
Aetaea  CAxrafa),  daughter  of  Nerens  and  Doris. 
AotaeOA  (*Ajcraf»y).  1.  A  celebrated  hunts- 
man, son  of  Aristaeus  and  Autonoe,  a  daughter  of 
Cadmus,  was  trained  in  the  art  of  huntins  by  the 
centaur  Chiron.  One  day  as  he  was  nunting, 
he  saw  Artemis  with  her  nymphs  bathing  in 
the  vale  of  Gargaphia,  whereupon  the  goddess 
changed  him  into  a  stag,  in  which  form  he  was  torn 
to  pieces  by  hit  50  dogs  on  Mount  Cithaeron.  Others 
relate  that  he  provoked  the  anger  of  the  goddess  by 
boasting  that  he  excelled  her  in  hunting. «"  8.  Son 
of  Melissas,  and  grandson  of  Abron,  who  had  fled 
from  Argos  to  Corinth  for  fear  of  the  tyrant  Phi- 
don.  Archias,  a  Corinthian,  enamoured  with  the 
beauty  of  Actaeon,  endeavoured  to  cany  him  off  ; 
but  in  the  struggle  which  ensued  betweon  Mdissns 
and  Archias,  Actaeon  was  killed.    [Archias] 

Aotaeui  ('ArroTot),  son  of  Erisichthon,  and  the 
earliest  king  of  Attica.  He  had  three  daughters, 
Agraulos,  Herse,  and  Pandrosus,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Cecrops,  who  married  Agraulos. 

Aeta,  the  concubine  of  Nero,  was  originally  a 
slave  firom  Asia  Minor.  Nero  at  one  time  thought 
of  manying  hei ;  whence  he  pretended  that  she 
was  descended  fiom  king  Attains.  She  survived 
Nen. 

Aote  (*Aicr4),  properly  a  piece  of  land  running 
into  the  sea,  and  attached  to  another  larger  piece  of 
land,  but  not  necessarily  by  a  narrow  neck.  L  An 
ancient  name  of  Attica,  used  especially  by  the 
poets.""8.  The  eastern  coast  of  Peloponnesus  near 
Troesen  and  £pidaunu."v8.  The  peninsula  be- 
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tveen  the  StiTiiumic  aad  Sisgitic  gulb,  on  wUch 
MooBt  Athot  is. 

Afttikvi.    [AcTiuM.] 

ArtiaiiiM  f  Ajcri^dmis),  a  king  of  Ethiopia, 
vbo  cooqnered  Egypt  and  governed  it  with  jiutice, 
m  the  reign  of  Azuim.  Thia  Amasie  in  a  more 
asciot  king  than  the  contemporary  of  Cynu. 

Actim  ("Ajcrior :  'Arrior :  La  PtaUa  not  Azio\ 
a  pnoHBtocj,  and  Hkewiae  a  place,  in  Acamania,  at 
ti;e  etlmce  of  the  Amhradan  gndf^  off  which  Aa- 
jruta  gained  the  celebrated  victory  over  Antony 
aodOet^tia,  on  September  2,  B.C.  31.  AtActium 
iJiere  wae  originally  no  town,  bat  only  a  temple  of 
AfoUo,  who  waa  hence  called  Aetiacua  and  Adiut. 
liiM  temple  wia  beaati6ed  by  Aogustni,  who 
Htabliih^  or  rather  revived,  a  festivai  to  Apollo, 
a!Ied  Aetia  (aee  IHeL  f^  AmL  $,  v.),  and  onected 
NKOFotis  oo  the  opposite  coast,  in  commemoration 
of  his  victocy.  A  few  bnildiags  sprang  up  around 
(^  temple  at  Actiiun,  bat  the  place  was  only  a 
kuid  of  sBbwb  of  Ntcopolis, 

AettoM,    [Amua.] 

Aetor  CArrwjp).  L  Son  of  Deion  and  Dio- 
it.c<ie,  &ther  of  Menoetios,  and  grand&ther  of 
Paoocliii.^8.  Son  of  Phorbos  and  Hyrmine, 
kA  knsbsnd  of  MoU(uie.«"8.  A  companion  of 
Aeaessi  of  whoee  conqnered  lance  Tumus  made  a 
hoacL  Tkis  story  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
prcnrb  Aetons  tpolmm  (Jar.  ii.  100),  for  any  poor 
ipoU. 

ActirIdH  or  Aetibloa  f  Ajrropt^  or  'Arro- 
^W),patrDoymics  of  descendants  of  an  Actor,  such 
u  Pktnclos,  £rithua,  Eniytiis,  and  Cteatus. 

Aetaadu,  Joaaa«f,  a  Greek  physician  of  Con- 
itaatioople,  probablj  lived  in  the  reign  of  Andro> 
r  rif  II.  PsL^ogus,  A.  D.  1281—1 328.  He  was 
^t  sathor  of  several  medical  works,  which  are 
eituL 

C.  Aciilio,  an  eminent  Roman  lawyer,  who 
rirried  the  sister  of  Uelvia,  the  mother  of  Cicero: 
bj  WQ  was  C.  Visellios  Varro  ;  whence  it  would 
t&r<<ar  that  Acnleo  was  only  a  surname  given  to 
Mi  &thcr  from  his  acuteness,  and  that  his  full 
:^^  was  C  ViseUitts  VaRo  Aculeo. 

AeftiOAiBS  (*A«ov0'fAoiof ),  of  Aroos,  one  of  the 
'aHier  Greek  logogxaphers,  flourisned  about  B.C. 
^.v.  Three  books  of  his  Genealogies  are  quoted, 
*!ifh  w«e  for  the  most  part  only  a  translation  of 
Heood  into  prose.  He  wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialect. 
Jii  CEigmcnts  are  published  by  Sturtz,  Lips. 
•'i24,sad  in  Didot^  Fragtn,  Hittor.  Graec.  p.  100, 
leq. 

Aia  CASaX  dangbter  of  Hecatomnus,  king  of 
^VA  sad  sister  of  Mansolus,  Artemisia,  Idrieus, 
u  d  Faodaraa.  She  was  married  to  her  brother 
I^lfirei,  oo  whose  death  (b.  &  344)  she  succeeded 
^*  ^  throne  of  Caria,  but  was  expelled  by  her 
Lrrier  Pixodaras  in  340.  When  Alexander  oi- 
**^  Csria  in  334,  Ada,  who  was  in  possession  of 
'  «  fstieia  of  Alinda,  surrendered  this  pUce  to 
r.jiL  After  taking  Halicamassus,  Alexander  com- 
muted the  government  of  Caria  to  her. 

Ainwiitfci.    [Amalthxa.] 

IdaatiitTBt  CA&viiyriot),a  Greek  physician, 
^nrifthcd  about  ▲.  o.  415,  the  author  of  a  Greek 
^iiA&ic  on  Physiognomy,  which  is  borrowed  in  a 
vat  SMasae  finm  Polemo*s  work  on  the  same 
*^^,Kt  Edited  by  Fnuizius,  in  Scriptortt  Phjf' 
*5«»wMos  Tetem,  1780,  8vo. 

Udfta  {,Adda\  a  river  of  Gallia  Cinlpina, 
•^  rin  in  the  Rhaetian  Alps,  aad  flows  through 
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the  Lacus  Larius  (Z.  di  Como)  into  the  Po,  about 
8  miles  above  Cremona. 

Adherbal  ('Ar^€as),  son  of  Micipsa,  and  grand- 
son of  Masinissa,  had  the  kingdom  of  Numidia 
left  to  him  by  his  fiither  in  conjunction  with  his 
brother  Hiempsal  and  Jugurtha,  B.C.  118.  After 
the  murder  of  his  brother  by  Juguitha,  Adherbal 
fled  to  Rome  and  was  restored  to  his  share  of  the 
kingdom  by  the  Romans  in  117.  But  he  was 
again  stripped  of  his  dominions  by  Jugurtha  and 
besieged  in  Cirta,  where  he  was  treacherously 
killed  by  Jugurtha  in  112. 

Adiabfoft  CA5ui^n>^),  a  district  of  Assyria,  E. 
of  the  Tigris,  and  between  the  river  Lycus,  called 
Zabatus  m  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon,  and  the 
Caprus,  both  of  which  are  branches  of  the  Tigris. 

Adlmantut  (*A8f  iftavrof ).  1.  The  commander  of 
the  Corinthian  fleet,  when  Xerxes  invaded  Greece 
(b.  c  480X  vehemently  opposed  the  advice  of  The- 
mistocles  to  give  batUe  to  the  Persians.— 2.  An 
Athenian,  one  of  the  commanders  at  the  battle  of 
Aegospotami,  b.  c.  405,  where  he  was  taken  pri- 
soner. He  was  accused  of  treachery  in  this  battle, 
and  is  ridiculed  by  Aristophanes  in  the  ^  Frogs. ^^ 
<—  8.  The  brother  of  Plato,  frequently  mentioned 
by  the  latter. 

Adia  (*A8/r:  Rhadns  9),  a  considerable  town  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  territory  of  Carthage 
(Zeugitana),  a  short  distance  E.  of  Tunis.  Under 
the  Romans  it  appears  to  have  been  supplanted  by 
a  new  city*  named  Maxula. 

Admfiti  {^KlyAfrrjiy,  1.  Daughter  of  Oceanus 
and  Thetys.->8.  Daughter  of  Eurystheus  and 
Antimache  or  Admete.  Hercules  was  obliged  by 
her  &ther  to  fetch  for  her  the  girdle  of  Ares,  which 
was  worn  by  Hippolyte,  queen  of  the  Amazons. 

AdmStna  CAS/xip-or).  1.  Son  of  Pheres  and 
Pericljrmene  or  Gymene,  was  king  of  Pherae  in 
Thessaly.  He  took  part  in  the  Calydonian  hunt 
and  in  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  He  sued 
for  the  hand  of  Alcestis,  the  daughter  of  Pelias, 
who  promised  her  to  him  on  condition  that  he 
should  come  to  her  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  lions  and 
boars.  Tiiis  task  Admetus  performed  by  the  assist- 
ance of  Apollo,  who  served  him,  according  to  some 
accounts,  out  of  attachment  to  him,  or,  according  to 
others,  because  he  was  obliged  to  serve  a  mortal  for 
one  year  for  having  slain  the  Cyclops.  On  the  day 
of  his  marriage  with  Alcestis,  Admetus  neglected 
to  ofler  a  sacrifice  to  Artemis,  but  Apollo  reconciled 
the  goddess  to  him,  and  at  the  same  time  induced 
the  Moirae  to  grant  to  Admetus  deliverance  from 
death,  if  at  the  hour  of  his  death  his  father,  mother, 
or  wife  would  die  for  him.  Alcestis  died  in  his 
stead,  but  was  brought  back  by  Hercules  from  the 
lower  world.  — 8.  King  of  the  Molossians,  to 
whom  Thbmistoclss  fled  for  protection,  when 
pursued  as  a  party  to  the  treason  of  Pausanias. 

AdSnifl  ("ASwi'ir),  a  beautiful  youth,  beloved 
by  Aphrodite.  He  was,  according  to  ApoUodorus, 
a  son  of  Cinyres  and  Medarme,  or,  according  to 
the  cyclic  poet  Panyasis,  a  son  of  Theias,  king  of 
Assyria,  and  Smyrna  (Myrrha).  The  ancient 
story  ran  thus :  Smyrna  had  neglected  the  worship 
of  Aphrodite,  and  was  punished  by  the  goddess 
with  an  unnatural  love  for  her  father.  With  the 
assistance  of  her  nurse  she  contrived  to  share  her 
&ther*s  bed.  When  he  discovered  the  crime  he 
wished  to  kill  her ;  but  she  fled,  and  on  being 
nearly  overtaken,  prayed  to  the  gods  to  make  her 
invisible.    They  were  moved  to  pity  and  changed 
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her  into  a  tree  called  fffx^ffva.  After  the  lapBe  of 
9  months  the  tree  burst,  and  Adonis  was  bom. 
Aphrodite  was  so  mach  charmed  with  the  beauty  of 
the  infimt,  that  she  concealed  it  in  a  chest  which 
she  entrusted  to  Persephone  ;  but  the  latter  refused 
to  give  it  up.  Zeus  decided  the  dispute  by 
declaring  that  during  4  months  of  every  year 
Adonis  should  be  left  to  himself  during  4  months 
he  should  belong  to  Penephone,  and  during  the 
remaining  4  to  Aphrodite.  Adonis,  howeyer, 
preferring  to  IIto  with  Aphrodite,  also  spent  with 
ner  the  four  months  over  which  he  had  controL 
Adonis  afterwards  died  of  a  wound  which  he  re- 
ceived from  a  boar  during  the  chase.  The  grief  of 
the  goddess  af  the  loss  of  her  favourite  was  so 
great,  that  the  gods  of  the  lower  world  allowed 
him  to  spend  6  months  of  every  year  with 
Aphrodite  upon  the  earth.  The  worship  of  Adonis, 
which  in  later  times  was  spread  over  neltrly  all  the 
countries  round  the  Mediterranean,  was,  as  the 
story  itself  sufficiently  indicates,  of  Asiatic,  or  more 
especially  of  Phoenician  origin.  Thence  it  was 
transferred  to  Assyria,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  even  to 
Italy,  though  of  course  with  various  modifications. 
In  the  Homeric  poems  no  trace  of  it  occurs,  and 
the  later  Greek  poets  changed  the  original  symbolic 
account  of  Adonis  into  a  poetical  story.  In  the 
Asiatic  religions  Aphrodite  was  the  fructifying 
principle  of  nature,  and  Adonis  appears  to  have 
reference  to  the  death  of  nature  in  winter  and  its 
revival  in  spring  —  hence  he  spends  6  months  in 
the  lower  and  6  in  the  upper  world.  His  death 
and  his  return  to  life  were  celebrated  in  an- 
nual festivals  (Adonia)  at  Byblos,  Alexandria  in 
Egypt,  Athens,  and  other  places 

AdSidfl  ("ASiwyiT),  a  small  river  of  Phoenicia, 
which  rises  in  the  range  of  Libanus. 

Adramyttiiim  (^A^pati^rrtiov  or  'ASpofUfmor : 
'ABpofivmyy^t :  Adramyti),  a  town  of  Mysia  near 
the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Adruny  ttium,  and  opposite 
to  the  island  of  Lesbos. 

AdTJliia  {Bder\  a  river  in  Germany,  which 
flows  into  the  Fulda  near  Cassel. 

Adrftnnm  or  Hadrftnnm  CASpoyor,  'ASpovor : 
'ASpovfri}} :  Ademo\  a  town  in  Sicily,  on  the 
river  Adranus,  at  the  foot  of  M.  Aetna,  was  built 
by  Dionysius,  and  was  the  seat  of  the  worship  of 
the  god  Adranus. 
Air&nnf  (*A9pay^f)*  [Adranum.] 
Adraftia  (*ABpd(rrfia).  1.  A  Cretan  n3nnph, 
daughter  of  Melisseus,  to  whom  Rhea  entrusted  the 
infiuit  Zeus  to  be  reared  in  the  Dictaean  grotto. 
«-2.  A  surname  of  Nemesis,  derived  by  some 
^vriters  from  Adrastus,  who  is  said  to  have  built 
the  first  sanctuary  of  Nemesis  on  the  river  Asopus, 
and  by  others  from  the  verb  8t8pd<ricf ly,  L  e.  the 
goddess  whom  none  can  escape. 

Adnftna  (fABpaarot).  1.  SonofTa]aua,1ringof 
Aigos,  and  Lysimache,  or  Lysianassa  or  Eurynome. 
A£astus  was  expelled  firom  Argos  by  Amphiar&us, 
and  fled  to  Polybus,  king  of  Sicyon,  whom  he  sue- 
ceeded  on  the  throne  of  Sicyon,  and  instituted  the 
Nemean  games.  Afterwards  he  became  reconciled  to 
Amphiaraus,  and  returned  to  his  kingdom  of  Argos. 
He  married  his  two  daughters  Deipyle  and  Argla, 
the  former  to  Trdeus  of  Calvdon,  and  the  latter 
to  PoIynXces  of  Thebes,  both  fugitives  from  their 
native  countries.  He  now  prepared  to  restore  Po- 
lynices  to  Thebes,  who  had  been  expelled  by  his 
1  <rother  Eteocles,  although  Amphiaiaus  foretold  that 
all  who  should  eBgag«  in  the  war  shonltt  perish. 
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with  the  exception  of  Adiastna.  Thus  anee  the 
celebrated  war  of  the  **  Seven  against  Thebes,**  in 
which  Adraatus  was  joined  by  six  other  heroes, 
viz.  Polynioes,  Tydaua,  Amphianna,  Capanens, 
Hippomedon,  and  Parthenopaeus.  Instead  of  Ty- 
dens  and  Polynioes  other  legends  mention  Eteodes 
and  Medsteus.  This  war  ended  aa  unfortunately 
as  Amphiaraus  had  predicted,  and  Adiastns  alone 
was  saved  by  the  swiftness  of  his  hone  Arion, 
the  gift  of  Hercules.  Creon  of  Thebes  refusing  to 
allow  the  bodies  of  the  six  heroes  to  be  buried, 
Adrastns  went  to  Athens  and  implored  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Athenians.  Theseus  was  persuaded  to 
undertake  an  expedition  against  Thel^  ;  he  took 
the  city  and  delivered  up  the  bodies  of  the  fisdlen 
heroes  to  their  friends  for  burial  Ten  yean  after 
this  Adrastns  persuaded  the  seven  eons  of  the 
heroes  who  had  fallen  in  the  war,  to  make  a  new 
attack  upon  Thebes,  and  Amphiaraus  now  promised 
success.  This  war  is  known  as  the  war  of  the 
**  Epigoni  **  (Evlyovoi)  or  descendants.  Thebes  was 
taken  and  razed  to  the  ground.  The  only  Argive 
hero  that  fell  in  this  war,  was  Aegialeus,  the  son  of 
Adiastus :  the  latter  died  of  grief  at  Megan  on  his 
return  to  Argos,  and  was  buried  in  the  former  city. 
He  was  wonhipped  in  several  parts  of  Greece,  as 
at  Megara,  at  Sicyon,  where  his  memory  was  cele- 
bnted  in  tragic  choruses,  and  in  Attica.  The 
legends  about  Adraatus  and  the  two  wan  against 
Thebes  furnished  ample  materials  for  the  epic  as 
well  as  tragic  poets  of  Greece.*-^.  Son  of  the 
Phrygian  kin?  Gordius,  having  unintentionally 
killed  his  brother,  fled  to  Croesus,  who  received 
him  kindly.  While  hunting  he  accidentally  killed 
Atys,  the  son  of  Croesus,  and  in  despair  put  an  end 
to  his  own  life. 

AdxU  or  Hadrla.  1.  (^<fna),  also  called  At- 
rica,  a  town  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  between  the  months 
of  the  Po  and  the  Athesis  {Ad^\  fitMU  which 
the  Adriatic  sea  takes  its  name.  It  waa  originally 
a  powerful  towa  of  the  Etruscans.  ~8.  {Atri\  a 
town  of  Picenum  in  Italy,  probably  an  Etruscan 
town  originally,  afterwards  a  Roman  colony,  at 
which  place  the  ftmily  of  the  emperor  Hadrian 
lived. 

Adxia  (*A8p{ar,  Ion.  'A8pfi|t),  or  Hare  Adria- 
tienm,  also  Kara  Supernm,  so  called  from  the 
town  Adria  [No.  1],  was  in  its  widest  signification 
the  sea  between  Ittdy  on  the  W.,  and  Illyricuro, 
Epirus,  and  Greece,  on  the  E.  By  the  Greeks 
the  name  Adrias  was  only  ap|£ed  to  the  northern 
part  of  this  sea,  the  southern  part  being  called  the 
Ionian  Sea. 

Adriftaiii.    [Haorianus.] 

Adriftaiu  (*ASpiay^t),  a  Greek  rhetorician, 
bom  at  Tyre  in  Phoenicia,  was  the  pupil  of  He- 
rodes  Atticua,  and  obtained  the  chair  of  philosophy 
at  Athens  during  the  lifetime  of  his  master.  He 
was  invited  by  M.  Antonius  to  Rome,  where  he 
died  about  a.  d.  192.  Three  of  his  declamations 
are  extant,  edited  by  Walz  in  Rhelore$  Oratei, 
▼DLL  1832. 

AdnunStam.    [HADRUMarcM.] 

Adnatftoa,  a  castle  of  the  Ebnronet  in  Gaul, 
probably  the  same  as  the  later  Aduaca  Tongronun 
(Tompem), 

Adnatftei  or  Adnatitei,  a  powerful  people  nf 
Gallia  Belgica  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  were  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutoni,  and  lived 
between  the  Scaldis  {ScMde)  and  Mota  (Mqob). 

AdftlaXoiii.    [Alpbs.] 
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Adttf  or  Adffiii  CABtf^Xn,  "ABovXit,  and  alio 
Mier  fenu :  'ASovXinit,  AdnliiSnns :  Arhiko  or 
2ria,  Rd.),  a  maritime  city  of  Aethiopia,  on  a  bay 
«f  tW  Rad  Sea,  ealled  Adnlitaniu  Simu  C^iouKi. 
fiJk  cAmt,  Awu$ley  Bag),  It  waa  believed  to 
h>n  been  fbuoded  bj  ilaTea  who  fled  from  Egypt, 
ad  afterwanbto  have  &Uen  into  the  power  of  tae 
Atxmiiae,  lor  whote  trade  it  became  the  great 
eDpodnn.  Cosmaa  Indieoplettstea  (a.d.  535) 
fraod  hoe  the  ilfoinaiiaitem  AdMUUumnL,  a  Oreek 
imfftptkn  reooonting  the  eonqneata  of  Ptolemy  II. 
EooirrtM  in  Ana  anid  Thnux. 

HyntinhTdaa  CAiSvpyiax^Baj),  a  Libyan  peo- 
ple, ▼bo  appear  to  have  once  poaaeased  the  wnole 
coBit  of  A^ea  from  the  Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile 
to  tbe  Catabathmna  Major,  but  were  afterwarda 
pRMcd  finther  inland.  In  their  manners  and  cns- 
toai  theyxeaembled  the  Egyptian!,  to  whom  they 
vere  the  neaicat  neighboun. 

Aaa  (AL),  aometiniea  with  the  addition  of  the 
vwd  Coldia,  may  be  eoniidered  either  a  part  of 
Coidiii  V  another  name  for  the  ooontxy.  (Herod. 
Li) 

Adte  (AJinys),  aon  of  Syloion,  and  grand- 
ton  o(  Acaoea,  waa  tjrrant  of  &imofl,  but  was  de- 
pnTtd  «f  hia  tyranny  by  Ariatagorea,  when  the 
l«oiaos  lefdted  from  the  Petaiana,  &  c.  500.  He 
tlioi  ded  to  the  Peraiana,  who  reatored  him  to  the 
tjnaoy  of  Samoa,  b.  c.  494. 

Aaieiom  (Aldiccior).    [Aboina.] 

itirfdaa  (AlocOirt),  a  patronymic  of  the 
dooeadBBti  of  AeAcua,  aa  Peleua,  Telamon,  and 
Pkocaa,  lOBa  of  Aeaena ;  Achillea,  ion  of  Peleua 
tU  ipaadaon  of  Aeaena  ;  Pyrrhua,  son  of  Achilles 
isd  great'grandaoo  of  Acacns;  and  Pyrrhua,  kine  of 
EfOfui,  who  dahned  to  be  a  deacendant  of  Achillea. 

AaUUaa,  son  of  Arymbaa,  king  of  Epirua, 
■needed  U>  the  thnme  oo  the  death  of  his  cousin 
Alexaader,  who  waa  shun  in  Italy,  b.  c.  326. 
Aeocidea  nanied  Phthia,  by  whom  he  had  the 
«l*biaied  pTRMiUfk  He  took  an  actiTe  part  in 
^■^wv  of  OIym]Haa  against  Caasander ;  but  his 
ni'i«cts  disliked  the  war,  rose  against  their  king, 
>»d  diore  him  from  the  kingdom.  He  waa  recall^ 
to  bu  kingdom  by  hia  subjecta  in  b.  c.  313 :  Caa- 
ttder  sent  aa  anny  against  him  under  Philip, 
vbc  oooqaered  him  the  same  year  in  two  battles, 
a  tbe  JMt  of  which  he  was  killed. 

Aafteu  (ASuof),  aon  of  Zena  and  Aegina,  a 
^>ag^tcr  of  the  riTer-god  Aaopua.  He  waa  bom 
^  tbe  island  of  Ocnone  or  Oenopia,  whither 
Argisa  had  been  carried  by  Zeui,  and  from 
vloQ  thia  ialand  waa  afterwards  called  Aegina. 
Snae  tiaditions  related  that  at  the  birth  of  Aeacus, 
A'goa  waa  not  yet  inhabited,  and  that  Zeus 
c&uged  the  aata  (jk^punKft)  of  the  island  into 
*«a  t.Myrmidonea)  over  whom  Aeaena  ruled.  Ovid 
( V^Tii.  520)  relatea  the  atory  a  little  differently. 
A^eas  vaa  renowned  in  all  Greece  for  hia  justice 
^^  pietr,  and  waa  frequently  called  upon  to  settle 
<i'jpatn  not  only  among  men,  but  eren  among 
^  rods  thcmaelTea.  He  waa  such  a  fiavourite 
*it^  the  gods,  that,  when  Greece  waa  viaited  by  a 
^wcht,  oin  waa  at  ]ei^|;th  aent  upon  the  earth  in 
'  CM^oence  of  hia  prayexa.  Reapecting  the  temple 
«tjeh  Aeacoa  erected  to  Zeua  Panhdleniua,  and 
xsk  Aeactaa,  where  ht  waa  worahipped  by  the 
'^fBHaaa,  sea  Aboina.  After  hia  death  Aeacus 
^"<^  one  of  the  three  judges  in  Hadea.  The 
Ae^partana  i«fkrded  him  aa  the  tutehuy  deity  of 
^^iahadL 
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(AioJa).  1.  A  surname  of  Circe,  the 
aister  of  AeStea.  Her  aon  Telegonus  is  likewise 
mentioned  with  this  surname  i^-^.  A  surname  of 
Calypao,  who  waa  believed  to  have  inhabited  a 
small  island  of  the  name  of  Aeaea  in  the  atraita 
between  Italy  and  Sicily. 

Aebflra  (Diertx>),  a  town  of  the  Carpetani  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis. 

Aebfttita  Gem,  patridan,  waa  diatinguiahed  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  Roman  republic,  when  many 
of  its  members  were  consuls,  viz.  in  b.  c.  499, 463, 
and  442. 

Aeca  or  Aeeaa  (Aecftnus),  a  town  of  Apulia  on 
the  road  from  Aquilonia  in  Samninm  to  Venusia. 

Aeevl&Enm  or  Aeeltown,  a  town  of  the  Hir- 
pini  in  Samnium,  a  few  milea  S.  of  Beneventum. 

Aedepiu  (AtSiji^f :  AtS^ios :  Dipm),  a  town 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Enboea,  N.  of  Chalcis,  with 
warm  hatha  sacred  to  Herculea,  which  the  dictator 
Sulla  uaed. 

Aidon  ('Ai|3fl6r),  daughter  of  Pandaieus  of 
Epheaua,  wife  of  Zethus  king  of  Thebes,  and 
mother  of  Itylus.  Envious  of  Niobe,  the  wife  of 
her  brother  Amphion,  who  had  six  sons  and  six 
daughters,  she  resolved  to  kill  the  eldest  of  Niobe^s 
sons,  but  by  mistake  slew  her  own  son  Itylus. 
Zeus  relieved  her  grief  by  changing  her  into  a 
nightingale,  whose  melancholy  tunes  are  repre- 
sented by  the  poets  aa  Aedon>  lamentations  about 
her  child.  A^on^s  story  is  related  differently  in 
a  later  tradition. 

Aediii  or  EMM,  one  of  the  most  powerful  peo- 
ple in  Gaul,  lived  between  the  Liger  {Loire)  and 
the  Arar  (JSaoruB),  They  w^e  the  first  Gallic 
people  who  made  an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  by 
whom  they  were  called  **  brothers  and  relations.** 
On  Caesar*s  arrival  in  Gaul,  b.  c.  58,  they  were 
subject  to  Ariovistus,  but  were  restored  by  Caesar 
to  their  former  power.  In  b.  c.  52  they  joined  in 
the  insurrection  of  Vercingetorix.  against  the  Ro- 
mans, but  were  at  the  close  of  it  treated  leniently 
by  Caesar.  Their  principal  town  was  Bibractk. 
Their  chief  magistrate,  elected  annually  by  the 
priests,  was  called  Veigobretua. 

AeStes  or  Aefita  (AI^Ti}t),  aon  of  Helios  (the 
Sun)  and  PersCis,  and  brother  of  Circe,  Pasiphae, 
and  Perses.  His  wife  waa  Idyia,  a  daughter  of 
Oceanus,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters,  Medea 
and  Chalciope,  and  one  son,  Absyrtus.  He  waa 
king  of  Colchis  at  the  time  when  Phrixus  brought 
thither  the  golden  fleece.  For  the  remainder  of 
his  history,  see  Absybtub,  Aroonautab,  Jason, 
Mboba. 

Aefitis,  Aefititai,  and  Ae^tyna,  patnmymica  of 
Medea,  daughter  of  Aeetes. 

Aaga  (AT777),  daughter  of  Olenus,  who  with 
her  sister  Helice,  nursed  the  infant  Zeus  in  Crete, 
and  waa  changed  by  the  god  into  the  constellation 
Capella. 

Aegae  (Ai7a( :  AiTcuof).  1.  A  town  in  Achaia 
on  the  Crathis,  with  a  celebrated  temple  of  Posei- 
don, waa  originally  one  of  the  twelve  Achaean 
towns,  but  its  inhabitanta  subsequently  removed 
to  Aegira.  >-»  8.  A  town  in  Emathla  in  Macedonia, 
the  burial-place  of  the  Macedonian  kings,  was  pro- 
bably a  different  phu«  from  Edbssa.— 8.  A  town 
in  Euboea  with  a  celebrated  temple  of  Poseidon, 
who  waa  hence  called  Aegaeua. «"  4.  Also  AegMM 
(Alyoioi :  AlTtdriif ),  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of 
Aeolis  in  Asia  Minor,  N.  of  Smyrna,  on  the  river 
Hyllua:  it  suffered  greatly  from  an  earthquake  ia 
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the  time  of  TiberiaB.-"6.  {Ayu\  a  seaport  town 
of  Cilicia. 

Aegaeon  {Aiyaimy\  son  of  Uxaziiu  by  Gaea. 
Aegaeon  and  his  brothers  Gyges  and  Cottus  are 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Uranids,  and  are 
described  as  huge  monsters  with  a  hondred  arms 
{iKar6yx*ip*s)  and  fifty  heads.  Most  writers  men- 
tion the  third  Uranid  under  the  name  of  Briareus 
instead  of  Aegaeon,  which  is  explained  by  Homer 
{IL  i.  403),  who  says  that  men  called  him  Aegaeon, 
but  the  gods  Briareus.  According  to  the  most 
ancient  tradition  Aegaeon  and  his  brothers  con- 
quered the  Titans  when  they  made  war  upon  the 
gods,  and  secured  the  victory  to  Zeus,  who  thrust 
the  Titans  into  Tartarus,  and  placed  Aegaeon  and 
his  brothers  to  guard  them.  Other  legends  repre- 
sent Aegaeon  as  one  of  the  giants  woo  attacked 
Olympus ;  and  many  writers  represent  him  as  a 
marine  god  living  in  tiie  Aegaean  sea.  Aegaeon 
and  his  brothers  must  be  regarded  as  persomfica- 
tions  of  the  eztiaordinary  powers  of  nature,  such  as 
earthquakes,  volcanic  eruptions,  and  the  like. 

Aegaenm  Kara  (rh  AiYouoy  ir^Aayof,  6  Alytuos 
ir6yros),  the  part  of  the  Mediterranean  now  odled 
the  Archipelago.  It  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  on  the  W.  by  Greece,  and 
on  the  E.  by  Asia  Minor.  It  contains  in  its  south- 
em  part  two  groups  of  islands,  the  Cyclades,  which 
were  separated  from  the  coasts  of  Attica  and  Pe- 
loponnesus by  the  Myrtoan  sea,  and  the  Sporades, 
lying  off  the  coasts  of  Caria  and  Ionia.  The  part 
of  the  Aegaean  which  washed  the  Sporades  was 
called  the  Icarian  sea,  from  the  island  Icaria,  one 
of  the  Sporades.  The  origin  of  the  name  of 
Aegaean  is  uncertain  ;  some  derive  it  from  Aegeus, 
the  king  of  Athens,  who  threw  himself  into  it ; 
others  from  Aegaea,  the  queen  of  the  Amazons,  who 
perished  there ;  others  from  Aegae  in  Euboea ; 
and  others  from  oiyis,  a  squall,  on  account  of  its 
storms. 

Aegaeofl  (Aiyeuos),    [Aboab,  No.  3.] 

AiBg&lSoi  (Ai7(i\c»f,  rh  AiydKfvy  Spos  t  Skar- 
mattga),  a  mountain  in  Attica  opposite  Salamis, 
from  which  Xerxes  saw  the  defeat  of  his  fleet.  B.  c. 
480. 

Aegfttei,  the  goat  islands,  were  three  islands  off 
the  W.  coast  of  Sicily,  between  Drepanum  and  Lily- 
baenm,  near  which  the  Romans  gained  a  na^ 
victory  over  the  Carthaginians,  and  thus  brought 
the  first  Punic  war  to  an  end,  b.  c.  241.  The  is- 
lands were  AegQsa(Ai7oS(r<ra)  or  CaprftrSa(Far»j^ 
ffoaa),  PhorbantTa  {Levanxo)  and  Hiera  (il/ars- 
timo). 

Aegirla  or  EgSrXa,  one  of  the  Camenae  in 
Roman  mythology,  from  whom  Numa  received  his 
instructions  respecting  the  forms  of  worship  which 
he  introduced.  The  orove  in  which  the  kmg  had 
his  interviews  with  the  goddess,  and  in  which  a 
well  gushed  forth  from  a  dark  recess,  was  dedi- 
cated by  him  to  the  Camenae.  The  Roman  legends 
point  out  two  distinct  places  sacred  to  Aegeria,  one 
near  Aricia,  and  the  other  near  Rome  at  uie  Porta 
Capena,  in  the  valley  now  called  CagMuriia.  Aegeria 
was  regarded  as  a  prophetic  divinity,  and  also  as 
the  giver  of  life,  whence  she  was  invoked  by 
prmant  women. 

Acgeita.    [SxGBSTA.] 

AogMtU.      [ACBSTXS.] 

Aag«ni  (A<7c^t).  1.  Son  of  Pandion  and  king 
of  Athens.  He  had  no  children  by  his  first  two 
wives,  but  he  afterwards  b^t  TflBsaus  by  Aethra 
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at  Troezen.  When  Theseus  had  grown  op  to 
manhood,  he  went  to  Athens  and  defeated  the 
50  sons  of  his  uncle  Pallas,  who  had  made  war 
upon  Aegeus  and  had  deposed  him.  Aegeus  was 
now  restored.  When  Theseus  went  to  Crete  to 
deliver  Athens  from  the  tribute  it  had  to  pay  to 
Minos,  he  promised  his  &ther  that  on  his  retiun  he 
would  hoist  white  sails  as  a  signal  of  his  safety. 
On  approaching  the  coast  of  Attica  he  forgot  bU 
promise,  and  his  fiither,  perceiving  the  black  sail, 
thought  that  his  son  had  perished  and  threw  him- 
self into  the  sea,  which  according  to  some  tradi- 
tions received  from  this  event  ihe  name  of  the 
Aegean.  Aegeus  was  one  of  the  eponymoas 
heroes  of  Attica ;  and  one  of  the  Attic  tribes 
(Aeg£is)  derived  its  name  from  him.«^.  The 
eponymous  hero  of  the  phyle  called  the  Aegidae 
at  Sparta,  son  of  Oeolycus,  and  grandson  of  Theras, 
the  founder  of  the  colony  in  Thera.  All  the 
Aege'ids  were  believed  to  be  Cadmeans,  who  formed 
a  settlement  at  Sparta  previous  to  the  Dorian  con- 
quest. 

Aeglae  (AtytuU,  Alyauu\  a  small  town  m  La- 
conia,  not  &r  from  Cythium,  the  Auglae  of  Homer 
(//.  ii.  583). 

AegOlA  or  AagOlte  (Alyui\.%  MyttU^M), 
daughter  of  Adrastus  and  Ainphithea,  or  of  Aegia- 
leus  the  son  of  Adrastus,  whence  she  is  called  Adras- 
tine.  She  was  married  to  Diomedes,  who,  on  his 
return  from  Troy,  found  her  living  in  adultery  with 
Cometes.  The  hero  attributed  this  misfortune  to 
the  anger  of  Aphrodite,  whom  he  had  wounded  in 
the  war  i^mst  Troy:  when  Aeg^ale  threatened 
his  life,  he  fled  to  Italy. 

Aegl&lSa,  AegUlos.    [Achaia  ;  Sicto.v.] 

AeglUeui  {Alyia\tis),  1.  Son  of  Adrastus, 
the  only  one  among  the  Epigoni  that  fell  in  the 
war  against  Thebes.  [Adrastus.]— S.  Son  of 
Inachus  and  the  Oceanid  Melia,  from  whom  the 
part  of  Peloponnesus  afterwards  called  Achaia  de- 
rived its  name  Aegialea :  he  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  king  of  Sicyon.*— 8.  Son  of  AeCtes,  and 
brother  of  Medea,  commonly  called  Absyrtus. 

AegldM  (AJytiSris),  a  patronymic  from  Aegeus, 
especially  his  son  Theseus. 

Aegfla  (rit,  AXyiXa\  a  town  of  Laconia  with  a 
temple  of  Demeter. 

AegUXa  {Alyikla :  Alyt\i96t).  1.  A  demus  of 
Attica  belongiuff  to  the  tribe  Antiochis,  celebrated 
for  its  figs.  — 2.  (CerigoUo),  an  island  between 
Crete  and  Cythera.  —  3.  An  island  W.  of  Enboea 
and  opposite  Attica. 

AegimXnf  (Afyffuos),  the  mythical  ancestor  of 
the  Dorians,  whose  king  he  was  when  they  were 
yet  inhabiting  the  northern  parts  of  Thessaly.  In- 
volved in  a  war  with  the  Lapithae,  he  called  Her- 
cules to  his  assistance,  and  promised  him  the  third 
part  of  his  territory,  if  he  delivered  him  from  bis 
enemies.  The  Lapithae  were  conquered.  Hercules 
did  not  take  the  territory  for  himself  but  left  it  to 
the  king  who  was  to  preserve  it  for  the  sons  of 
Hercules.  Aeffimius  had  two  sons,  Dymas  and 
Pamphylus,  who  migrated  to  Peloponnesus,  and 
were  regarded  as  the  ancestors  of  two  branches  of 
the  Doric  race  (Dymanes  and  Pamphylians),  while 
the  third  branch  derived  its  name  from  Hyllus 
(Hylleans),  the  son  of  Hercules,  who  had  been 
adopted  by  Aegimius.  There  existed  in  antiquity 
an  epic  poem  called  Aegimius,  which  described  the 
war  of  Aegimius  and  Hercules  against  the  La- 
pithae. 
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Acfbiflns  (Aiyiftovpot^  AeglimSri  Arae,  Plin^ 
lad  probtUy  the  Anie  of  Vin.  Aen,  L  108  ; 
ZoMwaov  or  Zembra\  a  loftj  uuuid,  rairoiinded 
It  difft,  off  the  African  coast,  at  the  moath  of  the 
Gulf  of  Carthage. 

AlgiBA  (Afyiva :  Aryty^nit :  Effhma),  a  rocky 
■lind  m  the  middle  of  the  Sannic  gulf,  about  200 
•tadia  in  drramfiaenoe.  It  was  ariginall  j  called 
HeiMoe  or  Oenopia,  and  is  said  to  haTe  obtained 
the  ouae  of  Acgina  from  Aegina,  the  daughter 
of  tbe  mcr  god  Asopoa,  who  was  carried  to  the 
lihad  by  Zens,  and  there  bore  him  a  son  Aeacos. 
At  tbe  island  had  then  no  inhabitants,  Zens 
ciuoeed  the  ants  into  men  (Myimidones),  over 
vb'vm  Aeacos  ruled.  [Abacus.]  It  was  first  co- 
lonixed  br  Aehaeana,  and  afterwards  by  Dorians 
ma  Epidaaras,  whence  the  Doric  dialect  and  ens- 
van»  prerailed  in  the  island.  It  was  at  first  closely 
oomweted  with  Epidanros,  and  was  subject  to  the 
Aifive  Phidon,  who  is  said  to  have  established  a 
•ilTer.iniiit  in  the  island.  It  eariy  became  a  place  of 
jpvst  aauBeiml  importance,  and  its  silver  ooinaffe 
*M  ike  ttandard  in  most  of  the  Dorian  states.  In 
the  fixth  century  K,  c.  Aegina  became  independent, 
sad  fv  a  century  before  the  Persian  war  was  a 
pntpmu  sad  powerful  state.  The  Aeginetans 
ix^t  vitb  30  ships  against  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  at 
iht  kttlt  of  Salamis,  B.  c.  480,  and  are  allowed 
trt  \mt  disdngnished  themselves  above  all  the 
ctW  Greeks  by  their  bravery.  After  this  time 
it*  power  declined.  In  B.  c.  429  the  Athenians 
tA&k  pBtiwssian  of  tbe  island  and  expelled  its  inha- 
b.ti&ti^aDd  though  a  portion  of  them  was  restored 
W  Ljaoder  in  B-  c.  404,  the  island  never  re- 
cni«fvd  iu  foimer  prosperity.  In  the  NW.  of  the 
.ilind  there  was  a  city  of  the  same  name,  which 
i4«ttiDed  the  AcacCnm  or  temple  of  Aeacns,  and 
iO  a  kill  ia  the  NE.  of  the  island  was  the  cele- 
Mited  temple  of  Zens  Panhellenius,  nid  to  have 
^>^fti  bailt  by  Aeacos,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still 
*nut.  The  sculptures  which  occupied  the  tym- 
psas  of  the  pediment  of  this  temple  were  discovered 
IT  181 1,  and  are  now  preserved  at  Munich.  In  the 
Ulf  century  preceding  the  Penian  war,  and  few  a 
f*-*  rears  afterwards,  Aegina  was  the  chief  seat  of 
<3rtfk  srt :  the  most  eminent  artists  of  the  Aegi- 
rtasKhool  were  Gallon,  Anazaooxa0,  Qlav- 
'.us,  Simon,  and  Onatas. 

AsgiaHa  PbqIiib.    [Pavlus  Aboinbta.] 

AagTnTim  (Aiyhnw:  A!ytyt§^;  Siaf^iu)^  a 
VTi  of  the  Tympbaei  in  Thessaly  on  the  con- 
tiaof  Athamania. 

AagBAsa  (ASyioxo*),  a  snraame  of  Zeus,  be- 
<i»e  be  bote  the  Aegis. 

Asglpn  (Af>(vs90,  that  is,  Goat-Pan,  waa,  ae- 
"vdiB|  to  aome,  a  being  distinct  from  Bin,  while 
<t.vn  regard  him  aa  identical  with  Pan.  His  story 
<?(^in  to  be  of  late  origin.     [Pan.] 

AagfplaaetaB  Xobi  {rh  A/ywAsryvror  Spot\ 
i  Vflwiuin  in  Megaris. 

Aigbm  {Afytipa:  Aiyttp^t),  formerly  Hy- 
'vT'^s  (Twfi^ffla),  a  town  in  Achaia  on  a  steep 
-kXrith  a  sca-pert  about  12  stadia  from  the  town. 
;AiciLi,So.  1.] 

Asgirtea  {Ahytpi^eva^  Afyipovtf'ffa),  one  of  the 
•-  f^iies  of  Abolis  in  Asia  Minor. 

AagifftBa  (A^ia^»t),  son  of  Thyestes,  who 
'3-instmgIy  begot  him  by  his  own  daughter  Pe- 
t5«.  Ifluaedittely  after  his  birth  he  was  exposed, 
^■^  was  laved  by  shepherds  and  suckled  by  a 
}«t  (i^  wbenoe  his  name.    His  Qnde  Atrens 
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brought  him  up  as  his  son.  When  Pelopia  lay 
with  her  father,  she  took  frwoi  him  his  sword, 
which  she  afterwards  gave  to  Aegisthns.  This 
sword  was  the  means  of  revealing  the  crime  of 
Thyestes,  and  Pelopia  thereupon  put  an  end  to 
her  own  life.  Aeffisthus  murdered  Atreua,  because 
he  had  ordered  him  to  slay  his  father  Thyestes, 
and  he  placed  Thyestes  upon  the  throne,  of  which 
he  had  been  deprived  by  Atreus.  Homer  i^pears 
to  know  nothing  of  these  tragic  events ;  and  we 
learn  firom  him  only  that  Aegisthus  succeeded 
his  father  Thyestes  in  a  part  of  his  dominions. 
Accordmg  to  Homer  Aegistous  took  no  part  in  the 
Trojan  war,  and  diving  ue  absence  of  Agamemnon, 
the  son  of  Atreus,  Aegisthns  seduced  his  wife 
Clytemnestra.  Aegisthus  murdered  Agamemnon 
on  his  return  home,  and  reigned  7  years  over  My- 
cenae. In  the  8th  Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamem- 
non, avenged  the  death  of  his  father  by  putting 
the  adulterer  to  death.    [Aoambm non,  Clytxm  • 

NX8TRA,  OrXSTBB.] 

AegithaUna  (AfyftfoAXof ;  C.  di  S.  Teodoro), 
a  promontory  in  Sicily,  between  Lilybaeum  and 
Drepanum,  near  which  was  the  town  Aegithallum. 

AegltXnm  (Afyfrioy),  a  town  in  Aetolia,  on  the 
borders  of  Locris. 

Aeglum  (Afyioy :  Alytv&t :  Vo9Uixa\  a  town  of 
Achaia,  and  the  capital  afler  the  destruction  of 
Helice.  The  meetings  of  the  Achaean  league  were 
held  at  Aeginm  in  a  grove  of  Zeus  called  Homarinpo. 

Aegle  {Afykfi\  that  is  **  Brightness**  or  ** Splen- 
dour,** is  the  name  of  several  mythological  females, 
such  as,  1.  The  dauffhter  of  Zeus  and  Neaera,  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  Naiads ;— 2.  A  sister  of 
Pha£ton  ;— 8.  One  of  the  Hesperides  ;— 4.  A 
nymph  beloved  by  Theseus,  for  whom  he  forsook 
Ariadne  ;"^5.  One  of  the  daughters  of  Aesculapius. 

AeglCtM  (AfyX^rtis),  that  is,  the  radiant  god, 
a  surname  of  Apollo. 

AegMnu  (Afydire/Mt),  a  surname  of  Pan,  de- 
scriptive of  his  figure  with  the  horns  of  a  goat,  but 
more  commonly  the  name  of  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
Zodiac,  Caprieormu, 

Aegtw-PStftmos  (Alybt  worafi^r),  the  ^  goat*s- 
river,**  a  small  riyer,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name 
on  it,  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  -flows  into  the 
Hellespont.  Here  the  Athenians  were  defeated 
by  Ly Sander,  b.  c.  405. 

AegOfthina  (Ai7^0fya:  AlyoaBtvt^s^  AI70- 
<r9crtT7}t),  a  town  in  Megaris  on  the  borders  of 
Boeotia,  with  a  sanctijary  of  Melampus. 

Aegnf  and  BoMiUna,  two  chiefs  of  the  Allo- 
broffes,  who  had  served  Caesar  with  fidelity  in  the 
Gallic  war,  deserted  to  I^ompey  in  Greece  (&  c.  48). 

AegflM.    [Aboatbs.] 

Aegypraa  or  AegfraSi  a  town  of  Moesia  on 
the  Danube. 

Aegyptna  (Afyvwror),  son  of  Belus  and  An- 
chmoe  or  Achiroe,  and  twin-brother  of  Danaus. 
Belus  assigned  Libya  to  Danaus,  and  Arabia  to 
Aegyptus,  but  the  latter  subdued  the  country  of 
the  Mebmpodes,  which  he  called  Aegypt  after 
bis  own  name.  Aegyptus  by  his  several  wives 
had  50  sons,  and  his  brother  Danaus  50  daughters. 
Danaus  had  reason  to  fear  the  sons  of  his  brother, 
and  fled  with  his  daughters  to  Argos  in  Pelopon- 
nesus. Thither  he  was  followed  by  the  sons  of 
Aegyptus,  who  demanded  his  daughters  for  their 
wives,  and  promised  fstthful  alliance.  Danaus 
complied  with  their  request,  and  distributed  his 
daoghtera  among  them,  but  to  each  of  them  he 
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S&ve  a  dagger,  with  which  they  wer«  to  kill  their 
usbaiub  in  the  bridal  night.  All  the  lona  of 
Aegyptufl  were  thm  inorderedf  with  the  exception 
of  Lyncens,  who  waa  saTed  by  HypermnestXEt 
The  Danaide  buried  the  heads  of  their  murdered 
husbands  in  J^ema,  and  their  bodies  outside  the 
town,  and  were  afterwards  purified  of  their  crime 
by  Athena  and  Hennes  at  ue  command  of  Zens. 
Aegyptna  (f)  AlTvmrot :  Aly^wrtost  Aegyptius : 
£!gypi\  a  country  in  the  N.  £.  comer  of  Africa, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Mediterranean,  on 
the  E.  by  Palestine,  Arabia  Petraea,  and  the  Red 
Sea,  on  the  S.  by  Ethiopia,  the  dirision  between 
the  two  countries  being  at  the  First  or  Little  Cataract 
of  the  Nile,  close  to  Syene  (Amman ;  Lat  24° 
B%  and  on  the  W.  by  tibe  Oreat  Libyan  Desert 
This  is  the  extent  usually  assigned  to  the  country ; 
but  it  would  be  more  strictly  correct  to  define  it  as 
that  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Nile  which  lies  below 
the  First  Cataract.  — 1.  Phg$ioal  DetenpHon  of 
Egypt,  The  river  Nile,  flowing  from  S.  to  N. 
through  a  narrow  valley,  encounters,  in  Lat  24®  8', 
a  natural  barrier,  composed  of  two  islands  (Philae 
and  Elephantine)  and  between  them  a  bed  of 
sunken  rocks,  by  which  it  is  made  to  fiill  in  a 
series  of  cataracts,  or  rather  rapids  (rd  Karcffiouro, 
b  fwcphs  Kora^^iUnff,  Catarrhactes  Minor,  comp. 
CATAaRUACTxa),  which  have  always  been  re- 
garded as  the  southern  limit  assigned  by  nature  to 
Egypt  The  river  flows  due  N.  between  two 
ranges  of  hills,  so  near  each  other  as  to  leave 
scarcely  any  cultivable  land,  as  far  as  Silsilis  (Jebd 
Sel9dek\  about  40  miles  below  Syene,  where  the 
valley  is  enlarged  by  the  W.  range  of  hills  retiring 
from  the  river.  Thus  the  Nile  flows  for  about 
£00  miles,  through  a  valley  whose  average  breadth 
is  about  7  miles,  between  nills  which  in  one  place 
( W.  of  Thebes)  attain  the  height  of  1000  or  1200 
feet  above  the  sea,  to  a  point  some  few  miles  below 
Memphis,  where  the  W.  range  of  hills  runs  to  the 
N.  W.,  and  the  E.  range  strikes  off  to  the  E.,  and 
the  river  divides  into  branches  (seven  in  ancient 
time,  but  now  only  two),  which  flow  through  a  low 
alluvial  land,  called,  from  its  shape,  the  DeUa^  into 
the  Mediterranean.  To  this  valley  and  Delta  must 
be  added  the  country  round  the  great  natural  Uke 
Moeris  (Birket-el-Kerotm),  called  Nomos  Arsino'ites 
{Fawmn\  lying  N.  W.  of  Heracleopolis,  and  con- 
nected with  the  valley  of  the  Nile  by  a  break  in 
the  W.  range  of  hills.  The  whole  district  thus  de- 
scribed is  periodically  laid  under  water  by  the  over- 
flowing of  the  Nile  from  April  to  October.  The 
river,  in  subsiding,  leaves  behind  a  rich  deposit  of 
fine  mud,  which  forms  the  soil  of  Egypt  All  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  inundation  is  rock  or  sand. 
Hence  Egypt  was  caUed  the  «"  Gift  of  the  Nile." 
The  extent  of  the  cultivable  land  of  Egypt  is  in 
the  Delta  about  4500  square  miles,  in  tbe  valley 
about  2255,  in  Faioum  about  340,  and  in  all  about 
7095  square  miles.  The  outlying  portions  of 
ancient  Eg3rpt  consisted  of  3  cultivable  valleys 
(called  Oases),  in  the  midst  of  the  Western  or  Li- 
byan Desert  a  valley  in  the  W.  range  of  bills  on  the 
W.  of  the  Delta,  called  Nomos  Nitriotes  from  the 
Natron  Lakes  which  it  contains,  some  settlements 
on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  and  in  the  mountain 
passes  between  it  and  the  Nile, and  a  strip  of  coast 
on  the  Mediterranean,  extending  E.  as  far  as  Rhi- 
nocolnra  {El-Ari*ft\  and  W.  as  far  (according  to 
some  of  the  ancients)  as  the  Catabathmus  Magnus 
(Long,  about  250  10'  E.).      The  only  river  of 
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Eg3rpt  is  the  Nile  [Nilus].  A  great  artificial 
cimal  (Bakr^Yui»(mf^  i.  e.  Jotepk^s  Ouul)  rune 
parallel  to  the  river,  at  the  distance  of  about  b' 
miles,  from  Diospolis  Parva  in  the  Thebais  to  a 
point  on  the  W.  month  of  the  river  about  half-way 
between  Memphis  and  the  sea.  Many  smaller 
canals  were  cut  to  regulate  the  izrigatioo  of  the 
country.  A  canal  from  the  £.  mouth  of  the  Nile 
to  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea  was  commenced  under 
the  native  kings,  and  finished  by  Darius,  son  of 
Hystaq>es.  There  were  sevenU  lakes  in  the  coun- 
try, respecting  which  see  Mosrm,  Marbotis, 
BuTos,  Tanis,  Sirbonis,  and  Lacus  Amari. 
—  2.  Aneimi  HiMtory,  At  the  earliest  period,  to 
which  civil  history  reaches  back,  Egypt  was  in- 
habited by  a  highly  civilised  agricutural  people, 
under  a  settled  monarchical  government  divided 
into  castes,  the  highest  of  which  was  composed  of 
the  priests,  who  were  the  ministers  of  a  religion 
based  on  a  pantheistic  worship  of  nature,  and  hav- 
ing fat  its  sacred  symbols  not  only  images  but  also 
living  animals  and  even  plants.  The  priests  were 
also  m  possession  of  all  the  literature  and  science 
of  the  country  and  all  the  employments  based  upon 
such  knowledge.  The  other  castes  were,  2nd,  the 
soldiers,  3rd,  the  husbandmoi,  4th,  the  artificers 
and  tradesmen,  and  last,  held  in  great  contempt 
the  shepherds  or  herdsmen,  poulterers,  fishermen, 
and  servants.  The  Egyptians  possessed  a  written 
I'u^guage,  which  appears  to  have  had  affinities  with 
both  the  great  frmulies  of  Language,  the  Semitic 
and  the  Indo-European  ;  and  the  priestly  caste  had, 
moreover,  the  exclusive  knowledge  of  a  sacred  sys- 
tem of  writing,  the  characters  of  which  are  known 
by  the  name  of  Hiero^yphia^  in  contradistinction 
to  which  the  common  characters  are  called  Encho' 
rial  {L  e,<ftk€  eomiiiry).  They  were  acquainted 
with  all  the  processes  of  manu&cture  which  are 
essential  to  a  highly  civilized  community:  they 
had  nmde  great  advances  in  the  fine  arts,  especially 
architecture  and  sculpture  (for  in  painting  their 
progress  was  impeded  by  a  want  of  knowledge  of 
perspective) :  they  were  detexred  firom  commercial 
enterpriae  by  the  policy  of  the  priests,  but  they 
obtained  foreign  productions  to  a  great  extent, 
chiefly  through  the  Phoenicians,  and  at  a  later 
period  they  engaged  in  maritime  expeditions :  in 
science  they  do  not  seem  to  have  advanced  so  fiir 
as  some  have  thought,  but  their  religion  led  them 
to  cultivate  astronomy  and  its  application  to  chrono- 
logy, and  the  natore  of  their  country  made  a  know- 
ledge of  geometry  (in  its  literal  sense)  indispensable, 
and  their  application  of  its  principles  to  architecture 
is  attested  by  their  extant  edifices.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  origin  of  this  remarkable  people 
and  of  their  earty  civilixation  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
same  Asiatic  source  as  theearlycivilization  of  Assyria 
and  India.  The  ancient  history  of  Egypt  may  be 
divided  into  4  great  periods : — (1 )  From  the  earliest 
times  to  its  conquest  by  Cambyses  ;  during  which 
it  was  ruled  by  a  succession  of  native  princes,  into 
the  difficulties  of  whose  history  this  is  not  the 
place  to  inquire.  The  last  of  them,  Psammenitus, 
was  conquered  and  dethroned  by  Cambyses  in 
B.  c.  525,  when  £g3rpt  became  a  provinn  of  the 
Persian  empire.  During  thu  penod  Egypt  was 
but  little  known  to  the  Greeks.  The  Homeric 
poems  show  some  slight  acquaintance  with  the 
country  and  ite  river  (which  is  also  called  ASyvrros, 
Od,  xiv.  25),  and  refer  to  the  wealth  and  splen- 
dour of  ''  Thebes  with  the  Hundred  Gates."  In  the 
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(liter  pirt  of  tbe  period  leuncd  men  among  the 

Gncb  bc|iaB  to  tnrel  to  Egjpt  for  the  Mke  of 

it9djiii|r  in  iaititntioat :   among  othen  it  was 

rwted  hr  Ptthagofaa,  Thalee*  and  Solon.    (2) 

f  ram  the  Pmian  oao<iiiMt  in  B.  c.  526,  to  the 

tmifefeaee  of  their  dominion  to  the  Maoedontans 

ic  B.  c  33*2.    This  period  was  one  of  almost  ood- 

fSBt  itn^g^  betveen  the  Egyptian*  and  their 

(snqncnn,  vntil  kc  340,  when  Nectanebo  IL, 

ti»  I»t  aatiTe  nler  of  £gypti  waa  defeated  by 

DvimOehniL   It  was  dming  this  period  that  the 

(riwb  wqaired   a   considoable  knowledge  of 

EfTpc    In  the  wan  between  Egypt  and  Persia, 

v*'  nro  leading  states  of  Athens  and  Sparta  at 

liifrraat  tiBM  assisted  the  Egyptians,  according 

u  the  itste  of  their  relations  to  each  other  and  to 

Pmjs ;  and,  dnrii^  the  intemds  of  those  wan, 

Lsrpt  WIS  Tiaited  by  Greek  hi<txwians  and  philoso> 

l-Lfti^  sBch  as  HcUanicoa,  Htfodotns,  Amaagorss, 

Plato,  sad  othen,  who  brooght  back  to  Greece  the 

iDowledge  of  the  emmtry  which  they  acquired 

ina  th«  priests  and  through  personal  observation. 

fi\  The  dyaasty  of  Haoedooian  kings,  from  the 

tmafioo  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Li^;us,  in  B.  c 

:1X  iarnn  ts  a.  c  301,  when  ^ypt  became  a  pro- 

rjMx  sf  the  Roman  empire.      viThen  Alexander 

mnAtd  E^Tpt  in  A.  c:  332,  the  coontiy  submitted 

I)  ain  vitboBt  a  straggle ;  and,  while  he  left  it 

behmd  him  to  reCnm  to  the  conquest  of  Persia,  he 

ccBfirmd  ipsa  it  the  greatest  benefit  that  was  in 

£j  pfnnr,  by  giving  oiden  for  the  bnildiug  of 

Alfoaixm.     In  the  partition  of  the  empire  of 

Al^mda  after  his  death  in  a.  c  823,  Eg3rpt  fell 

t>  t^  than  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  who 

imvKod  the  tiUe  of  king  in  B.  c.  80(S,  and  founded 

*^'  djaasty  of  the  Ptalemiea,  under  whom  the 

•  -n^T  sraatly  floori^ed.  and  became  the  chief 
»^t  fi  Greek  learning.  But  soon  came  the  period 
'  d'Kliae.  Wan  with  the  adjacent  kingdom  of 
'^na,  and  the  viees,  weaknesses,  and  dissensions  of 
'-#  mril  family,  wore  oat  the  stale,  till  in  b.  c.  81 
*>  fUnaaa  were  called  upon  to  inteifera  in  the 
i  n^M  (or  the  crown,  and  in  &  c.  55  the  dynasty 

•  'M  Ptolemies  eame  to  be  entirely  dependent 
KamsD  protection,  and,  at  last,  after  the  battle 

■'  Actiam  snd  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  who  was 
'^f  oit  of  the  Ptolemies,  Egypt  was  made  a 
'f  -Tsaa  pronaee,  b.  c  SO.  (4)  Egypt  under  the 
'i'^aae^.  down  to  its  conqncat  by  the  Arabs  in 
*- '.  f>3a.  Aa  a  Roman  prorince,  ?gypt  was  one 
'  *^  most  fbarishing  portiona  of  the  empire.  The 
'-  ~.  hr  ef  ita  soil,  and  ita  position  between  Europe 
r  i  Axibia  and  India,  together  with  the  possession 
'  nth  a  port  as  Alexandria,  gave  it  the  full  be- 
'-.:•£  the  two  great  sources  of  wealth,  agriculture 

•  J  avanatt.     Learning  continned  to  flourish  at 

•  'indna,  and  the  patriarchs  of  the  Christian 
'  rK  in  that  city  became  so  powerfol  as  to  con- 

•:  ir  nmrcmacy  with  those ^Antioch,  Constant 
:>.  «Bd  Rome,  while  a  succession  of  teachen, 
*  a»  Urigen  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  con- 

~  -4  real  lostre  on  the  ecclesiastical  annals  of  the 
trr.    When  tbe  Arabs  made  their  great  in- 

■-.  btfla  the  Eastern  empire,  the  geographical 

•  •::•  of  Egypt  naturally  caused  it  to  fall  an 

Miatc  Tietin  to  that  attack,  which  its  wealth 

t&e  pMcefuI  chancier  of  iu  inhabitants  in- 

'•'-  It  was  oonqncred  by  Ammu,  the  lieutenant 
-  •  Caliph  Onar,  in  ju  n.  638.—  3.  PoUtical 

•  "'.TQ^.  —  Pnan  the  earliest  times  the  country 
*>«  iTiM  into  (1)  The  Delta  or  Lower  Egypt 
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(rh  A  Ato,  i)  Kdrm  x^P^  SUBakari,  El-KebU) 
(2)  The  Heptanomis,  or  Middle  Egypt,  'EvroyoAJs, 
^  fUTt^v  x^po^  Metr  Mostam) ;  (3)  The  Thebaia, 
or  Upper  Egypt  (e^^ott,  if  Aim  x«^  Said): 
and  it  was  further  subdivided  into  36  nomes  or 
govemmenta.    Respecting  the  Oases,  see  Oasis. 

Aagyi  (Al^f,  Alyvnif:  nr.  Gkiorffitxa),  a 
town  of  Laconia  on  tbe  borden  of  Arcadia. 

AeUaa  (AlXara:  AlAoy^riyr),  a  town  on  the 
northern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  near  the  Bahr-el- 
Akaba,  which  waa  called  by  the  Greeks  Aelanltes 
from  the  name  of  the  town.  It  is  the  Elath  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  one  of  the  sea-ports  of  which  Solomon 
possessed  himselfl 

AaQb  Q«ns,  plebeian,  the  memben  of  which  are 
mreix  under  their  surnames,   Gallus,  Lamia, 

PaBTUS,  SUAND8,  StILO,  TuBXBO. 

AelXa,  a  name  given  to  Jerusalem  after  its  re- 
storation by  the  Roman  emperor  Aelius  Hadrianus. 

Aeliiaui,  CUradXiu,  waa  bom  at  Pneneste 
in  Italy,  and  lived  at  Rome  about  tbe  middle  of 
the  8rd  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Thougli  an 
Italian,  he  apoke  and  wrote  Greek  aa  well  aa  a 
native  Athenian.  He  never  married,  and  lived  to 
the  age  of  60.  Two  of  hia  worka  have  come  down 
to  ua:  one  a  collection  of  miacellaneoua  history 
{nouelKn  *lrropla)  in  14  books,  commonly  called 
Varia  Hiatoria  ;  and  the  other  a  work  on  tbe  pe- 
culiarities of  animali  (IIcpl  Z^r  25<^nfros)  in  17 
books,  coDunonly  called  Z>e  Ammalimm  Ndura, 
The  former  work  contains  abort  nanationa  and 
anecdotea,  hiatorical,  biographical,  antiquarian,  &c., 
aelected  from  various  authora,  generally  without 
their  namea  being  given,  and  on  a  great  variety 
of  aubjecta.  The  latter  work  ia  of  the  aame  kind, 
scrappy  and  gosaipping.  It  ia  partly  collected  from 
older  writers,  and  partly  the  result  of  hia  own 
observationa  both  in  Italy  and  abroad.  There  are 
also  attributed  to  him  20  letten  on  huabandir 
('A^poixiieal  *£irioToXal),  written  in  a  rhetorical 
atyle  and  of  no  value. — Edition$,  Of  the  Varia 
Hiatoria^  by  Perisonioa,  Leyden,  1701  ;  by  Gro- 
novius,  Leyden,  1731  ;  and  by  KUhn,  lieipaig, 
1780.  Of  the  De  Jninudaan  NcUura.  bv  Grono- 
vius,  Lond.  1744  ;  by  J.  Schneider,  Leipiig,  1784  ; 
and  by  Fr.  Jacobs,  Jena,  1832.  Of  the  Letters, 
by  Aldus  Manutius,  in  his  CoQectio  EpiitoUtrum 
Graeearum^  Venice,  1499,  4to. 

AaUftnnf  Xeodiu,  an  ancient  physician,  who 
must  have  lived  in  the  2nd  century  after  Chri&t, 
aa  he  ia  mentioned  by  Galen  as  the  oldeat  of  his 
tntora. 

Aaliftnos  Taetileiu,  a  Greek  writer,  who  lived 
in  Rome  and  wrote  a  work  on  the  Military  Taction 
of  the  Greeks  (Ilt^  2rpairyryiK&v  Td^tuy  'E\\n- 
MKwr),  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Hadrian.  He 
alao  givM  a  brief  account  of  the  constitution  of  a 
Roman  army  at  that  time. — Editions.  By  Fran- 
ciscua  Robortellua,  Venice,  1552 ;  and  by  Elievir, 
Leyden,  1613. 

Aello,  one  of  the  Harpies.    [Harfyiax.] 

AellSpos  ('AffAA^ot/s),  a  aunmme  of  Iria,  the 
meaaenger  of  the  goda,  by  which  ahe  ia  described 
aa  awil^-footed  aa  a  storm-wind. 

AemlUa.  L  The  3rd  daughter  of  L.  Aemilius 
Paulua,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Cannae,  waa  the 
wife  of  Scipio  Africanus  I.  and  the  mother  of  the 
celebrated  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  GtacchL  ^ 
8.  Aemilia  Lepida.  [Lxpida.]— 3.  A  Vestal  virgin, 
pat  to  death  b.c.  114  for  having  committed  incest 
upon  several  occasions. 
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AEMILIA  GENS. 


AftmTIVtt.  Oens,  one  of  the  most  ancient  patrician 
eentes  at  Rome,  said  to  have  been  descended  firom 
Mamercus,  who  received  the  name  of  Aemilius  on 
account  of*  the  persuasiveness  of  his  Linguage  (8i* 
alfivXiay  X6yov),  This  Mamercus  is  represented 
by  some  as  the  son  of  Pythagoras,  and  by  others 
as  the  son  of  Noma.  The  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  gens  are  given  under  their  surnames 
Barbula,  Lbpidus,  Mamxrcub  or  Mambb^ 
ciNus,  Pa  PUS,  Paul  us,  Rxgillus,  Scaurus. 

AemXUa  Via,  made  by  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus, 
cos.  B.  c.  187,  continued  the  Via  Flaminiafrom  Ari- 
minum,  and  traversed  the  heart  of  Cisalpine  Gaul 
through  Bononia,  Mutma,  Parma,  Plaoentia  (where 
it  crossed  the  Po)  to  Mediolanum.  It  was  sub- 
sequently continued  as  fisr  as  Aquileia. 

AwnnUtntM-  1.  The  son  of  L.  Aemilius  Panlns 
Macedonicus,  was  adopted  by  P.  Cornelius  Scipio, 
the  son  of  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Afiricanus,  and  was 
thus  called  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Aemilianus  Africa- 
nus.  [Scipio.]  -^-S.  The  governor  of  Pannonia  and 
Moesia  in  the  reign  of  Oallus,  was  proclaimed  em- 
peror by  his  soldiers  in  a.  d.  253,  but  was  slain  by 
them  after  reigning  a  few  months.-" 8.  One  of  the 
30  tyrants  (a.  o.  259 — ^26&),  assumed  the  purple 
in  Egypt,  but  was  taken  prisoner  and  strangled  by 
order  of  Gallienus. 

Aemilliu  Frobnf.    [Nkpos,  Cornxliu&] 

AemSna  or  EmSna  (Laibach)^  a  fortified  town 
in  Pannonia,  and  an  hnportant  Roman  colony,  said 
to  have  been  built  by  the  Aigonauts. 

Aenbla,  also  called  Pitlifieflia  and  In&xliiie 
(l8ckia\  a  volcanic  island  off  the  coast  of  Campania, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Naples,  under  which 
the  Roman  poets  represented  Tynhoens  as  lying. 

AmSa  (A&cMi:  Afvciff^f,  Airtidriyt),  a  town 
in  Chalcidice,  on  the  Thermaic  gulfl 

AeneMei  (AlvttdHhit),  a  patronymic  from  Ae- 
neas, given  to  his  son  Ascanius  or  lulus,  and  to 
those  who  were  believed  to  be  descended  frx>m  him, 
such  as  Augustus,  and  the  Romans  in  general. 

Aenfias  (Alyuas).  1.  Homeric  Story,  Aeneas 
was  the  son  of  Anchises  and  Aphrodite^  and  bom 
on  mount  Ida.  On  his  father*s  side  he  was  a 
great-grandson  of  Tros,  and  thus  nearly  related 
to  the  royal  house  of  Troy,  as  Priam  himself 
was  a  grandson  of  Tros.  He  was  educated  from 
his  infiucy  at  Dardanus,  in  the  house  of  Alca- 
thons,  the  husband  of  his  sister.  At  first  he 
took  no  part  in  the  Trojan  war  ;  and  it  was  not 
till  Achilles  attacked  him  on  mount  Ida,  and  drove 
away  his  flocks,  that  he  led  his  Dardanians  against 
the  Greeks.  Henceforth  he  and  Hector  are  the 
great  bulwarks  of  the  Trojans  against  the  Greeks, 
and  Aeneas  appears  beloved  by  gods  and  men.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  he  is  saved  in  battle  by 
the  gods :  Aphrodite  carried  him  off  when  he  was 
wounded  by  Diomedes,  and  Poseidon,  when  he 
was  on  the  point  of  perishing  by  the  hands  of 
Achilles.  Homer  makes  no  allusion  to  the  emi- 
gration of  Aeneas  after  the  capture  of  Troy,  but  on 
the  contrary  he  evidently  conceives  Aeneas  and  bis 
descendants  as  reigning  at  Troy  after  the  extinction 
of  the  house  of  Priam. — Later  Stories,  The  later 
stories  present  the  greatest  variations  respecting  the 
conduct  of  Aeneas  at  the  rapture  of  Troy  and  in 
the  events  immediately  following.  Most  accounts, 
however,  agree  that  after  the  city  had  ftllen,  he 
withdrew  to  mount  Ida  with  his  friends  and  the 
images  of  the  gods,  especially  that  of  Pallas  {Pal- 
ladimm)  ;  and  that  btm  thence  he  crossed  over  to 


AENEAS. 

I  Europe,  and  finally  settled  at  Latimn  in  Italy 
where  he  became  the  ancestral  hero  of  the  Romaoi. 
A  description  of  the  wanderings  of  Aeneas  before 
he  reached  Latium,  and  of  the  various  towns  and 
temples  he  was  believed  to  have  founded  daring 
his  wanderings,  is  given  by  Dionysios  of  Halicar- 
nassus  (i.  50,  &c.),  whose  account  is  on  the  whole  the 
same  as  the  one  followed  by  Virgil  in  his  Aeneid, 
although  the  latter  makes  various  embellishmenti 
and  additions,  some  of  which,  such  as  his  landing 
at  Carthage  and  meeting  with  Dido,  are  irrecon- 
cilable wi2i  mythical  chronology.     From  Pallene, 
where  Aeneas  stayed  the  winter  aAer  the  taking  of 
Troy,  he  sailed  with  his  companions  to  Delos,  Cy- 
theFa,Boiae  in  Laoonia,  Zacynthna,Leucas,  Actimn, 
Ambracia,  and  to  Dodona,  where  he  met  the  Trojan 
Hetenus.    From  Epirus  he  sailed  across  the  Ionian 
sea  to  Italy,  where  he  Linded  at  the  lapygian  pro- 
montory.   Thenoe  he  crossed  over  to  Sicily,  where 
he  met  the  Trojans,  Elymus  and  Aegestos  (Ace>- 
tes),  and  built  the  towns  of  Elyme  and  Aegeita. 
From  Sicily  he  sailed  back  to  Italy,  landed  in  the 
port  of  Palinurus,  came  to  the  island  of  Leucasia, 
and  at  last  to  the  coast  of  Latium.     Varioai 
signs  pointed  out  this  place  as  the  end  of  his 
wanderings,  and  he  and  his  Trojans  accordinglr 
settled  in  Latium.     The  place  where  they  had 
Unded  waa  called  Troy.    Ladnus,  king  of  the  Ab- 
origines, prepared  for  war,  but  afbffwards  concluded 
an  aUianoe  with  the  strangers,  gave  up  to  them 
part  of  his  dommions,  and  with  their  assistance 
conquered  the  Rutulians.      Aeneas  founded  the 
town  of  Lavinium,  called  after  Lavinia,the  daughter 
of  Latinos,  whom  he  married.     A  new  war  then 
followed  between  Latinos  and  Turnus,  in  which 
both  chiefs  fell,  whereupon  Aeneas  became  sole 
ruler  of  the  Aborigines  and  Trojans,  and  both 
nations  were  united  into  one.     Soon  after  this 
Aeneas  fell  in  a  battle  with  the  Rutolians,  who 
were  assisted  by  Mesentius,  king  of  the  Etruscans. 
As  his  body  was  not  found  after  the  battle,  it  was 
believed  that  it  had  been  carried  up  to  heaven,  or 
that  he  had  perished  in  the  river  Numicius.    The 
Latins  erected  a  monument  to  him,  with  the  in- 
scription 7b  tie  fadher  and  native  god,     Virgil  re- 
presents Aeneas  landing  in  Italy  7  years  after 
the  &U  of  Troy,  and  comprises  all  the  events  in 
Italy  from  the  landing  to  the  death  of  Tamos, 
within  the  space  of  20  days.    The  story  of  the 
descent  of  the  Romans  from  the  Trojans  through 
Aeneas  was  believed  at  an  early  period,  but  pro- 
bably rests  on  no  historical  foondation.""8.  Aoniai 
SiItiiu,  son  of  Silvius,  and  grandson  of  Ascanius, 
is  the  3rd  in  the  list  of  the  mythical  kings  of  Alba 
in  Latium :  the  Silvii  regarded  him  as  the  founder 
of  their  house. 

Aenlai  Oaaeiis,  so  called  from  Gasa,  his  birth- 
phKe,  flourished  a.  Ow  487.  He  was  at  first  a  Pla- 
tonist  and  a  Sophist,  but  afterwards  became  a 
Christian,  when  ne  composed  a  dialogue.  On  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  called  Theophrattus.  — 
EdUiome,  By  Baithina,  Lips.  1655 ;  by  Boissonade, 
Par.  1836. 

Aantea  TaotXeu,  a  Greek  writer,  may  be  the 
same  as  the  Aeneas  of  Stymphalus,  the  general  of 
the  Arcadians,  B.C.  362  (Xen.  HeU,  viL  3.  §  1)  ; 
and  he  probably  lived  about  that  period.  He  wrote 
a  work  on  the  art  of  war,  of  which  a  portion  only 
is  preserved,  conunonly  called  Commenlariut  Polior- 
eeiieuM,  showing  how  a  siege  should  be  resisted. 
An  epitome  of  the  whole  book  was  made  by  Cineas. 
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AENESIDEMUS. 

rOc  miFaau  ix.  2B,)'-EditiaM,    By  Eniesti, 
Lipn.  1763 ;  bj  Ozelli,  Lips.  1818. 

AfH(iWfdiiimt(AiwffffliifigfXacelebi»ted  sceptic, 
bora  St  Cdossos  in  Crete,  probably  liyed  a  little- 
hxex  tfau  Cieero.  He  differed  on  many  points 
frao  the  erdinaiy  sceptical  The  grand  pecnliarity 
of  his  ijntein  was  the  attempt  to  miite  scepticism 
vth  the  earlier  philosophy,  to  raise  a  positire 
frijndatioo  for  it  Vf  aeoounting  from  the  nature  of 
ihiii{r«  far  the  neTer-ceasing  changes  both  in  the 
is&terisi  sad  spiritoal  world.  None  of  the  works 
01  AcDMddeniiis  have  come  down  to  ns.  To  them 
Sfxtoi  Empiricos  was  indebted  for  a  considerable 
ftn  of  hit  worit. 

^ffni^iwf  {Ahnams^  Ion.  *'Eanr^vt%\  an  ancient 
Omk  laoe,  originally  near  Ossa,  afterwards  m 
•c.thcni  Thessaly,  between  Oeta  and  Othiys,  on 
t£«  banks  d  the  Sperch€ns. 

AfBU  (A&Pt:  A&ior,  Airutn^r:  Eno\  an 
a^cwnt  town  in  Thiaoe,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
H^bnui,  aentiflned  in  the  Iliad.  It  was  colonized 
^r  the  Aeolians  of  Asia  Minor.  Virgil  (Jen.  iil 
li)  sapposes  Aenos  to  have  been  built  by  Aeneas, 
hA  be  confoimda  it  with  Axnba  in  Chalcidice. 
I'nd^  the  Romani  Aenot  was  a  free  town,  and  a 
\Ast  of  importance. 

ie&u  (/mi)  a  riTer  in  Rhaetia,  the  boondary 
between  Rhsetia  and  Noricom. 

Asfioi  or  AafiOi  {tdoKM\  one  of  the  chief 
hrsfchet  of  the  Hellenic  race,  supposed  to  be  de- 
tc^iAii  from  Aeolaa,  the  son  of  Hellen.  [AsoLUs, 
No.  l.J  They  oriffinally  dwelt  in  ThesMtly,  from 
« 'I'-oce  they  spfeaa  over  various  parts  of  Greece, 
and  aito  ssttled  in  Abolm  in  Asia  Minor,  and  in 
tt«  .«iand  of  LssBos. 

AsfiUaa  ImiUM  (of  AMAov  i^o-oi:  Lipeari 
A  ^rac/«),  a  group  of  islands  N.  E.  of  Sicily,  where 
Arvlut,  the  god  of  the  winds,  reigned.  Homer  {Od. 
X-  i )  Qcntioaa  only  one  Aeolian  island,  and  Virgil 
'^^.i  52)  aeeofdingly  speaks  of  only  one  Jeo- 
•^  (K.  insida),  whec«  Aeolus  reigned,  supposed 
t'  be  Straogyle  or  Lipara.  These  islands  were 
ti^  called  UtpkatgSBde$  or  VulcSaiae^  because 
itoHaettas  or  Vulcan  was  supposed  to  have 
1  i  h'lA  workshop  in  one  of  them  called  Hiera. 
<  V  •!;.  Am.  viii.  415,  seq.)  They  were  also  named 
/  tirnoM,  from  Lipftra,  the  laigest  of  them. 
'  ."  names  of  thcaa  iMands  were,  Lip&ia  {lJp(m)\ 
• :-:»  (  Voleamo) ;  Strongj^le  (JStromboU)  ;  Phoe- 
'  «»  (fWaieadt)  ;  Eric&sa  (AHaidi)  ;  Euonymus 
'i'viria) ;  Didyme  (jSalima)  ;  Hicesia  (jUsco  Bi- 
«^ '  it :  RaailiAia  {BaiiHxxo)  ;  Osteodee  (UMtica), 

AsjHUm   (AloAiBiff),  a  patronymic  given  to 

'-  •"'A  of  Aeolus,  aa  Athamaa,  Crethens,  Sisyphus, 

^  •  .  •ti^as,  Ac,  and  to  his  grandsons,  as  Cephalns, 

'Aet  ttid  Phrixna.    Aeolis  is  the  natnmymic 

"' ''- «  ienale  descendants  of  Aeolus,  given  to  hit 

<•-  .ttess  Caaace  and  Alcyone. 

AeOia  (ASbAif )  or  Aa&U,  a  district  of  Mysia 

Alia  Minor,  waa  peopled  by  Aeolian  Greeks, 

•  -■  *«  dtaes  extended  from  the  Troad  along  the 

•  nt  of  the  Aegacan  to  the  river  Hermus.  In 
"'  times  their  12  most  important  cities  were 
.'i>ttiAieaX  and  farmed  a  League,  the  members 

'  viiidi  celebimlcd  an  annual  festival  {Panaeo- 
"•/  atSojrma.  The  12  citiea  comprising  this 
•^  i^ae  wefe  Cyme,  liirissae,  Neontlchos,  Temnus, 
'  ^  NetJom,  Aegirfksa,  Pitane,  Aegaeae,  Myrina, 
■  't'Jm^  md  Smyrna ;  but  Smyrna  subsequently 
'  :uae  a  member  of  the  Ionian  confederacy.  (He- 
'<■  u  14S,  seq,)     These  cities  were  subdued  by 
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Croesus,  and  were  incorporated  in  the  Persian  em- 
pire on  the  conquest  of  Croesus  by  Cyrus. 

AeSIiis  (AfoAos).  1.  Son  of  Hellen  and  the 
nymph  Orse'is,  and  brother  of  Dorut  and  Xuthua. 
He  was  the  ruler  of  Thessaly,  and  the  founder  of 
the  Aeolic  branch  of  the  Greek  nation.  His  child- 
ren are  said  to  have  been  very  numerous  ;  but  the 
most  ancient  story  mentioned  only  four  sons,  viz. 
Sisyphus,  Athamas,  Cretheus,  and  Salmoneus. 
The  great  extent  of  country  which  this  race  occu- 
pied probably  gave  rise  to  the  varying  accounts 
about  the  number  of  his  children.  — 3.  Son  of 
Hippotes,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Poseidon  and 
Ame,  a  descendant  of  the  previous  Aeolus.  His 
story  probably  refers  to  the  emigration  of  a  branch 
of  the  Aeolians  to  the  west  His  mother  was  car- 
ried to  Metapontum  in  Italy,  where  she  gave  birth 
to  Aeolus  and  his  brother  Boeotus.  The  two 
brothers  afterwards  flec^  from  Metapontum,  and 
Aeolus  went  to  some  islands  in  the  Tyrrhenian  sea, 
which  received  from  him  the  name  of  the  Aeolian 
islands.  Here  he  reigned  as  a  just  and  pious  king, 
taught  the  natives  the  use  of  sails  for  ships,  and 
foretold  them  the  nature  of  the  winds  that  were  to 
rise.  In  these  accounts  Aeolus,  the  father  of  the 
Aeolian  race,  is  placed  in  relationship  with  Aeolus 
the  ruler  and  god  of  the  winds.  In  Homer,  how- 
ever, Aeolus,  Uie  son  of  Hippotes,  is  neither  the 
ffod  nor  the  fother  of  the  winds,  but  merely  the 
happy  ruler  of  the  Aeolian  ishmd,  to  whom  Zeus 
had  given  dominion  over  the  winds,  which  he  might 
soothe  or  excite  according  to  his  pleasure.  {Od.  x. 
1,  seq.)  This  statement  of  Homer  and  the  etymo- 
logy of  the  name  of  Aeolus  from  KihKoa  led  to  Aeolus 
being  regarded  in  later  times  as  the  god  and  king  of 
the  winds,  which  he  kept  enclosed  in  a  mountain. 
It  is  therefore  to  him  that  Juno  applies  when  she 
wishes  to  destrov  the  fleet  of  the  Trojans.  (Virg. 
^en.  i.  78.)  The  Aeolian  isUnd  of  Homer  was  in 
lata  times  bdieved  to  be  Lipara  or  Strongyle,  uid 
was  accordingly  regarded  as  the  place  in  which  the 
god  of  the  winds  dwelt  [Asoliax  Insulax.] 

Atpfo  (AtirtMi :  Anrcdnif ).  1.  A  town  in  Mes- 
senia  on  the  sea-coast,  afterwards  Thuria.«-2.  A 
town  in  Cyprus,  afterwards  Soli. 

Aepy  (Alrv),  a  town  in  Eiis,  situated  on  a 
heiffht,  as  its  name  indicates. 

Aepj^tu  (Al^rvTos).  L  A  mythical  king  of 
Arcadia,  from  whom  a  part  of  the  country  was 
called  Aepytis.  —  8.  Youngest  son  of  the  Heraclid 
Cresphontes,  king  of  Messenia,  and  of  Merope, 
daughter  of  the  Arcadian  king  Cypselus.  When 
his  father  and  brothers  were. murdered  during  an 
insurrection,  Aepytns  alone,  who  was  with  his 
giandfother  Cypselus,  escaped  the  danger.  The 
throne  of  Cresphontes  was  in  the  meantime  occu- 
pied by  the  Heraclid  Polyphontes,  who  also  forced 
Merope  to  become  his  wife.  When  Aepytus  had 
grown  to  manhood,  he  returned  to  his  kingdom, 
and  put  Polyphontes  to  death.  From  him  the 
kings  of  Messenia  were  called  Aepytids  instead  of 
the  more  general  name  Heraclids.  —  8.  Son  of 
Hippothous,  king  of  Arcadia,  and  great-grandson 
of  the  Aepytus  mentioned  first 

Aeqiii,  AeqnXoSli,  AeqnMlfte,  AeqvIoiUiiii, 
an  ancient  warlike  people  of  Italy,  dwelling  in  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Anio  in  the  mountains  forming 
the  eastern  boundary  of  Latium,  and  between  the 
Latini,  Sabini,  Hemici,  and  Marti.  In  conjunc- 
tion  with  the  Volsci,  who  were  of  the  tame  race, 
they  cairied  on  constant  hostilities  with  Rome,  but 
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were  finally  subdued  in  b.  c.  302.  One  of  their 
chief  seats  was  Mount  Algidus,  fi^m  which  they  were 
accustomed  to  make  their  marauding  expeditions. 

Aequi  Faliioi.    [Falbril] 

AequimaeUuiL.    [Mablius.] 

A5r5pi  ('Aepdm}),  daughter  of  Catrexu,  kins  of 
Crete,  and  granddaughter  of  Minos.  Her  fatner, 
who  had  received  an  oracle  that  he  should  lose  his 
life  by  one  of  his  children,  gave  her  and  her  sister 
Clyniene  to  Nauplius,  who  was  to  sell  them  in  a 
foreign  land.  Aerope  married  Plisthenes,  the  son 
of  Atreus,  and  became  by  him  the  mother  of  Aga- 
raenmon  and  Menelaus.  After  the  death  of  Plis- 
thenes Aerope  married  Atreus  ;  and  her  two  sons, 
who  were  educated  by  Atreus,  were  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  his  sons.  Aerope  was  faithless  to 
Atreus,  being  seduced  by  Thyestes. 

Aesicni  (Ataaxos)^  son  of  Priam  and  Alex* 
irrhoe.  He  lived  far  from  his  father^s  court  in  the 
solitude  of  mountain-forests.  Hesperia,  however, 
the  daughter  of  Cebren,  kindled  love  in  his  heart, 
and  on  one  occasion  while  he  was  pursuing  her, 
she  was  stung  by  a  viper  and  died.  Aesacus  in 
his  grief  threw  himself  into  the  sea  and  was  changed 
by  Thetis  into  an  aquatic  bird.  This  is  the  story 
related  by  Ovid  (Met.  xL  750),  but  it  is  told  dif- 
ferently by  Apollodorus. 

Aeiar,  the  name  of  the  deity  among  the  Etrus- 
cans. 

Aeiar  or  Aet&nu  {E$aro\  a  river  near  Croton 
in  Bruttii,  in  southern  Italy. 

AeicUbiM  (AiVx^KHf).  1.  The  Athenian  ora- 
tor bom  B.  c  389,  was  the  son  of  Atrometus  and 
Glaucothea.  According  to  Demosthenes,  his  poli- 
tical antagonist  his  parents  were  of  disreputable 
character  and  not  even  citizens  of  Athens ;  but 
Aeschines  himself  says  that  his  fether  was  de- 
scended from  an  honourable  family,  and  lost  his 
property  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  In  his 
youth  Aeschines  appears  to  have  assisted  his  £!ither 
in  his  school  ;  he  next  acted  as  secretary  to 
Aristophon,  and  afterwards  to  Eubulus  ;  he  sub- 
sequently tried  his  fortune  as  an  actor,  but  was 
unsuccessful ;  and  at  length,  after  serving  with 
distinction  in  the  army,  came  forward  as  a  public 
speaker  and  soon  acquired  great  reputation.  In 
347  he  was  sent  along  with  Demosthenes  as 
one  of  the  10  ambassadors  to  negotiate  a  peace 
with  Philip:  from  this  time  he  appears  as  the 
fnend  of  the  Macedonian  party  and  as  the  oppo- 
nent of  Demosthenes.  Shortly  afterwards  Aes- 
chines formed  one  of  the  second  embassy  sent  to 
Philip  to  receive  the.  oath  of  Philip  to  the  treaty 
which  had  been  concluded  with  the  Athenians ; 
but  as  the  delay  of  the  ambassadors  in  obtaining 
the  ratification  had  been  fiivourable  to  the  interests 
of  Philip,  Aeschines  on  his  return  to  Athens  was 
accused  by  Timarchus.  He  evaded  the  danger  by 
bringing  forward  a  counter-accusation  against 
Timarchus  (345),  and  by  showing  that  the  moral 
conduct  of  his  accuser  was  such  that  he  had  no 
right  to  speak  before  the  people.  The  speech  in 
Avhich  Aeschines  attacked  Timarchus  is  still  ex- 
tant: Timarchus  was  ccmdemned  and  Aeschines 
gained  a  brilliant  triumph.  In  343  Demosthenes 
renewed  the  charge  against  Aeschina  of  treachery 
during  his  second  embassy  to  PhiUp.  This  charge 
of  Demosthenes  {''tfii  iropoirpfftr^ctaf)  was  not 
spoken,  but  published  as  a  memorial,  and  Aeschines 
answered  it  in  a  similar  memorial  on  the  embassy 
(vcpl  iro^Tpco^ftat),  which  was  likewise  pub- 
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lished.     Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Chieron£a  ia 
338,  which  gave  Philip  the  supremac}'  in  Greece, 
Ctesiphon  proposed  that  Demosthenes  should  be 
rewarded  for  his  services  with  a  golden  crown 
in  the  theatre  at  the  great  Dionysia.    Aeschines 
in  consequence    accused  Ctesiphon ;  but  he  did 
not  prosecute  the  charge  till  8  years  later,  330. 
The  speech  which  he  delivered  on  the  occasion  is 
extant,  and  was  answered  by  DemMthenes  in  hii 
celebrated  oration  on  the  crown  (irtpl  art^pdjfov), 
Aeschines  was    defeated,  and    withdrew    from 
Athens.     He  went  to  Asia  Minor,  and  at  length 
established  a  school  of  eloquence  at  Rhodes.    On 
one  occasion  he  read  to  his  audience  in  Rhodes  his 
speech  against  Ctesiphon,  and  when  some  of  his 
hearers  expressed  their  astonishment  at  his  defeat, 
he  replied,  *'  You  would  cease  to  be  astonished  if 
you  had  heard  Demoeth<mes.^      From  Rhodes  he 
went  to  Samos,  where  he  died  in  314.    Besides 
the  3  orations  extant,  we  also  possess  12  letters 
which  are  ascribed  to  Aeschines,  but  which  are  the 
work  of  hite  sophists. — EdUioiu,  In  the  editions  of 
the  Attic  orators  [Dbmosthbnks],  and  by  Bivmi, 
Zurich,  1823.  — 2.  An  Athenian  philosopher  and 
rhetorician,  and  a  disciple  of  Socrates.    After  the 
death  of  his  master,  he  went  to  Syracnse  ;  but  re- 
turned to  Athens  after  the  expulsion  of  Dionysios, 
and  supported  himself,  receiving  money  fi>r  bis  in- 
structions.   He  wrote  several  dialogues,  but  the 
3  which  have  come  down  to  va  under  his  nsm^ 
are  not  genuine.  —  EditioKt,    By  Fischer,  Lips. 
1786  ;  by  Bockh,  HeideL  1810  ;  and  in  numy 
editions  of  Plato.-* 8.  Of  Neapolia,  a  Peripatetic 
philosopher,  who  was  at  the  nead  of  the  Aca- 
demy at  Athens,  together  with  Chaimades  and 
Clitomachus  about  b.c.  109. -*  4.  Of  liiletus,  a 
contemporary  of  Cicero,  and  a  distinguished  orator 
in  the  Asiatic  style  of  eloquence. 

Aesehrion  (AhxpUnf),  1.  Of  Syracuse,  whose 
wife  Pippa  was  one  of  the  mistressea  of  Verxes,  and 
who  was  himself  one  of  the  scandalous  instrumeots 
of  Verres.— 2.  An  iambic  poet,  a  native  of  Samos. 
There  was  an  epic  poet  of  the  same  name,  who  was 
a  native  of  Mytilene  and  a  pupil  of  Aristotle,  and 
who  accompanied  Alexander  on  some  of  his  expe- 
ditions. He  may  perhaps  be  the  same  person  as 
the  Samian.— 3.  A  native  of  Pergamua,  and  a 
physician  in  the  second  century  after  Christ,  was 
one  of  Galenas  tutors. 

Aeoehj^lns  (A^^x^Xof).  1.  The  celebrated  tragic 
poet,  was  bom  at  Eleusis  in  Attica,  b.  c  525,  so 
that  he  was  35  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Marathtm,  and  contemporary  with  Simo- 
nides  and  Pindar.  His  fiither  Euphorion  was  pro- 
bably connected  with  the  worship  of  Demeter,  and 
Aeschylus  himself  was,  according  to  some  autho- 
rities, initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  this  goddess. 
At  the  age  of  25  (b.  c.  499),  he  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance as  a  rompetitor  for  the  price  of  tragedy, 
without  bemg  successful  He  fought  with  his 
brothers  Cynaegirus  and  Aminius,  at  the  battle  of 
Marathon  (490),  and  also  atthoseof  Salamis  (480) 
and  Plataea  (479).  In  484  he  gained  the  prize  of 
tragedy  ;  and  in  472  he  gained  the  prize  with  the 
trilogy,  of  which  the  Persae,  the  odiest  of  his 
extant  dramas,  was  one  piece.  In  468  be  was  de- 
feated in  a  tragic  contest  by  his  younger  rival  So- 
phocles ;  and  he  is  said  in  oonseqoenoe  to  have  quitted 
Athens  in  disgust,  and  to  have  gone  to  the  court  of 
Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  where  he  found  Simcmides 
the  lyric  poet    In  467,  hii  friend  and  patron  king 
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Hiem  died  ;  and  in  458,  it  appears  that  Aeschylus 

las  again  nX  Athens,  frrnn  the  £ict  that  the  ttilogy 

•<  the  Oresteia  was  produced  in  that  year.     In  the 

■me  or  tke  following  year,  he  again  visited  Sicily, 

lod  be  died  at  Oela  in  456,  in  the  69th  year  of  his 

afr.    It  is  said  that  an  ea^e,  mistaking  ihe  poet*s 

Ud  head  fer  a  stone,  let  a  torhnse  fiill  upon  it  to 

bifsk  the  shell,  and  so  fulfilled  an  oracle,  according 

to  which  Aeschyhu  was  &ted  to  die  hy  a  blow 

from  bcaTCQ.    The  alterations  made  by  Aeschyhis 

io  tbe  eamposition  and  dramatic  representation  of 

Tragedj  were  so  great,  that  he  was  considered  by 

tjic  Athenians  as  the  fother  of  it,  just  as  Homer 

wu  ef  £^  poetry  and  Herodotus  of  History. 

ErfQ  the  improTemcnts  and  alterations  introduced 

\r  liii  snccesiopi  were  the  natxinl  results  and  sug- 

p»tia»  of  those  of  Aeschylus.      The  first  and 

friscipal  sHciatian  which  he  made  was  the  mtro- 

Jaeiwn  of  a  sceond  actor  (SctrreperyMyurH^r),  and 

*»b«  coDsequent  formation  of  the  dialogue  properly 

¥\  called,  and  die  limitation  of  the  choral  parts. 

Tha  amofatian  was  of  course  adopted  by  his  con- 

teopGorics,  just  as  Aeachyha  himself  followed  the 

^xoiple  of  Sophodea^  in  subsequently  introducing 

i  *Mad  acta:    But  the  improvements  of  Aeschylus 

«f7e  O0t  limited  to  the  composition  of  tragedy :  he 

«ided  the  lesuuim  of  art  in  its  exhibition.   Thus, 

He  a  aid  to  have  availed  himself  of  the  skill  of 

Ajratlnchns,  who  painted  for  him  the  first  scenes 

vhkfa  bad  ever  been  drawn  according  to  the  prin- 

q^lfs  of  Uaear  perspeetire.     He  also  famished  his 

Acv^  with  BMMPe  saitable  and  magnificent  dresses, 

n-zh  K|nificant  and  vaiioos  masks,  and  with  the 

tbid-wled  cothmnua,  to  raise  their  stature  to  the 

^gbt  of  heroesL    He  moreover  bestowed  so  much 

ittestion  on  the  choral  dances,  that  he  is  said  to 

^te  invented  varioca  figures  himself,  and  to  have 

-''traeted  the  choristers  in  them  without  the  aid 

f  the  regnhr  ballet-masters.    With  him  also  arose 

*ii  usage  of  lepreaenting  at  the  same  time  a  tnlopy 

'  plays  connected  in  subject,  so  that  each  formed 

'je  act,  as  it  were,  of  a  gnat  whole,  which  might 

t*  napaied  with  some  of  Shakspearels  historical 

'4VI.    Even  before  the  time  of  Aeschylus,  it  had 

'**^  cistoBaiy  to  contend  for  the  prise  of  tragedy 

«aa  3  plays  exhibited  at  the  same  time,  but  it 

-^  ntserved  for  him   to  show  how   each  of  3 

'Vedies  might  be  eomplete  in  itself  and  indepen- 

'"^t  of  the  rest,  and  nevertheless  form  a  part  of  an 

i-TwioQs  and  connected  whole.    The  only  ex- 

^^  itill  extant  of  snch  a  trilogy  is  the  Oresteia, 

'  Tt  was  called.      A  latyrieal  play  commonly 

'v^  each  tragic  trilogy.  Aeschylus  is  said 
';•  batt  written  70  tragedies.  Of  these  only 
'  m  extant,  namely,  the  Pernans,  the  Seven 
"uttf  neki,  the  S^ppHant*^  the  Prometheus,  the 
(/BwonoR,  the  Ckeiipion,  and  Etmemdee  ;  the 
u:  three  fonning,  as  already  remarked,  the  trilogy 
''  'Jte  Omteia,  The  Penkau  was  acted  in  472, 
^*  the  Seeem  offaimei  Thebee  a  year  afterwards. 
^'  ^iftAia  was  represented  in  458 ;  the  Sup- 
'  «c»  and  the  PromeUiem  were  brought  out  some 
' '<*  between  the  Semm  agakut  TUbes  and  the 
'  *-  ^fM.  It  has  been  supposed  from  some  allusions 
•  '^  SepfHaada,  that  tkia  play  was  acted  in  461, 
'  :^  Athens  was  allied  with  Aigos.— £<ft/ibiv«. 
>  WeQaaer,  Upa.  1823,  W.  Dindorf;  Lips.  1827, 
«'  SchoUfidd,  Camb.  1830. 

*twMl|liB  CA^>^n^M(v),  the  god  of  the  me- 
*^  vt.  In  the  Homeric  poems  Aesculapius  is 
£.'.  sijiU^,  bat  aimply  the  ^'blamdeas  physi- 
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cian^  {iynhp  itfji^iMy),  whose  sons,  Machaon  and 
Podallriua,  were  the  phpicians  in  the  Greek  army, 
and  ruled  over  Tricca,  Ithome,  and  Oechalia. 
Homer  says  nothing  oi  the  descent  of  Aesculapius. 
The  common  story  relates  that  he  was  a  son  of 
ApoUo  and  O&ronis,  and  that  when  Coronis  was 
with  child  by  Apollo,  she  became  enamoured  with 
Ischys,  an  i^vadian.  Apollo,  informed  of  this  by 
a  raven,  which  he  had  set  to  watch  her,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  by  his  own  prophetic  powers,  sent 
his  sister  Artemis  to  kill  Coronis.  Artemis  accord- 
ingly destroyed  Coronis  in  her  own  house  at  Laceria 
in  Thessaly,  on  the  shore  of  hike  Baebia.  Accord- 
ing to  Ovid  (Met,  ii  605),  it  was  Apollo  himself 
who  killed  Coronis  and  Ischys.  When  the  body 
of  Coronis  was  to  be  burnt,  either  Apollo  or 
Hermes  saved  the  child  Aesculapius  finm  the  flames, 
and  carried  it  to  Chiron,  who  instructed  the  boy  in 
the  art  of  healing  and  in  hunting.  There  are 
various  other  narratives  respecting  his  birth,  accord- 
ing to  some  of  which  he  was  a  native  of  Epidaums, 
and  this  was  a  common  opinion  in  later  times. 
After  he  had  grown  up,  reports  spread  over  all 
countries,  that  he  not  only  cured  all  the  sick,  but 
called  the  dead  to  life  again.  But  while  he  was 
restoring  Oiaucus  to  life,  Zeus  killed  him  with  a 
flash  of  lightning,  as  he  feared  lest  men  might  con- 
trive to  escape  death  altogether,  or,  because  Pluto 
had  complained  of  Aesculapius  diminishing  the 
nmnber  of  the  dead.  But,  on  the  request  of 
ApoUo,  Zeus  placed  Aesculapius  among  the  stars. 
Aesculapius  u  also  said  to  have  taken  part  in  the 
expedition  of  the  Argonauta  and  in  the  Galydonian 
hunt  He  was  maxried  to  Epione,  and  besides  the 
two  sons  spoken  of  by  Homer,  we  also  find  mention 
of  the  following  children  of  his :  laniscus,  Alexe- 
noE,  Aratus,  Hygieia,  Aegle,  laso,  and  Panaceia, 
most  o(  whom  are  only  personifications  of  the 
powers  ascribed  to  their  father.  Aesculapius  was 
wonhipped  all  over  Greece.  His  temples  were 
usually  built  in  healthy  places,  on  hills  outside  the 
town,  and  near  welb  which  were  believed  to  have 
healing  powers.  These  temples  were  not  only 
places  of  worship,  but  were  frequented  by  great 
numbers  of  sick  persons,  and  may  therefore  be 
compared  to  modem  hospitals.  The  principal  seat 
of  his  worship  in  Greece  was  Epidaums,  where  he 
had  a  temple  surrounded  with  an  extensive  grove. 
Serpents  were  everywhere  connected  with  his  wor^ 
ship,  probably  because  they  were  a  symbol  of  pra- 
dence  and  renovation,  and  were  believed  to  have 
the  power  of  discovering  herbs  of  wondrous  powers. 
For  these  reasons,  a  peculiar  kind  of  tame  serpents, 
in  which  Epidatunis  abounded,  was  not  only  kept 
in  his  temple,  but  the  god  himself  firequently  ap- 
peared in  the  form  of  a  serpent.  At  Rome  the 
worship  of  Aesculapius  was  uitroduoed  from  Epi- 
daums at  the  command  of  the  Delphic  oracle  or  of 
the  Sibylline  books,  in  b.  c.  293,  for  the  pnipose 
of  averting  a  pestilence.  The  supposed  descendants 
of  Aeseuliq)ius  were  called  by  the  patronymic  name 
Asdepiadae  ('Ao'acXTrrioiSfu),  and  their  principal  seats 
were  Cos  and  Cnidus.  They  were  an  order  or 
caste  of  priests,  and  for  a  long  period  the  practice 
of  medicine  was  intimately  connected  with  religion. 
The  knowledge  of  medicine  was  regarded  as  a 
sacred  secret,  which  was  transmitted  from  fiither  to 
son  in  the  families  of  the  Asclepiadae.  Rm pecting 
the  festivals  of  Aesculapius,  see  DicL  ofAntiq. 

AeaipUf  (Atiinpros),  a  river  which  rises  in  the 
mountains  of  Ida,  and  flows  by  a  N.  E.  course  into 
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the  Propontis,  which  it  enten  W.  of  Cyzicus  and 
£.  of  the  Ckanicus. 

AesarnXa  (Aesemlnos:  Isemia)^  a  town  in 
fiamnium,  made  a  Roman  colony  in  the  first  Punic 
war. 

jlesis  (Etmo  or  PVvmen'jto),  a  riyer  which  formed 
the  boundary  between  Pioennm  and  Umbria,  was 
anciently  the  $.  boundary  of  the  Senonea,  and  the 
N.E.  boundary  of  Itidy  proper. 

AesiB  or  AeiluiL  (Aesinai:  Jut),  a  town  and 
a  Roman  colony  in  Umbria  on  the  river  Aesis, 
celebrated  for  its  cheeie,  Jesinoi  ecunu, 

Aewn  (AKrwr),  son  of  Cretheni,  the  founder  of 
lolcua,  and  of  Tyro,  the  daughter  of  SalmoneuB,  and 
fether  of  Jason  and  Promachus.  He  was  excluded 
from  the  throne  by  his  half-brother  Pelias,  who  en- 
•deayoured  to  keep  the  kingdom  to  himself  by  send- 
-ing  Jason  away  with  the  Argonauts.  PeKas  sub- 
sequently attempted  to  get  rid  of  Aeson  by  force, 
but  the  latter  pot  an  end  to  his  own  life.  Accord- 
ing to  Oyid  (Jlfe^.yiL  162,  seq.),  Aeson  survived 
the  return  of  the  Argonauts,  and  was  made  young 
again  by  Medea. 

Aeidpnfl  (Afo-onrof).  1.  A  writer  of  Fables, 
lived  about  b.  c.  570,  and  was  a  contemporary  of 
Scion.  He  was  originally  a  slave,  and  received 
his  freedom  from  his  master  ladmon  the  Samian. 
Upon  this  he  visited  Croesus,  who  sent  him  to 
Delphi,  to  distribute  among  the  citizens  4  minae 
apiece ;  but  in  consequence  of  some  dispute 
on  the  subject,  he  refused  to  give  any  money  at 
all,  upon  which  the  enraged  Deiphians  threw  him 
from  a  precipice.  Plagues  were  sent  upon  them 
from  the  gods  for  &e  offence,  and  they  pro- 
claimed their  willingness  to  give  a  compensation 
for  his  death  to  any  one  who  could  claim  it  At 
length  ladmon,  the  grandson  of  his  old  master,  re- 
ceived the  compensation,  since  no  nearer  connection 
could  be  found.  A  life  of  Aesop  prefixed  to  a  book 
of  fables  purporting  to  be  his,  and  collected  by 
Maximus  Planudes,  a  monk  of  the  14th  century, 
represents  Aesop  as  a  perfect  monster  of  ugliness 
and  deformity  ;  a  notion  for  which  there  is  no  au- 
thority whatever  in  the  classical  authors.  Whether 
Aesop  left  any  written  works  at  all,  is  a  question 
which  affords  considerable  room  for  doubt ;  though  it 
is  certain  that  fobles,  bearing  Aesop*s  name,  were 
popular  at  Athens  in  its  most  intellectniJ  age. 
We  find  them  frequently  noticed  by  Aristophanes. 
They  were  in  prose,  and  were  turned  into  poetey 
by  several  writers.  Socrates  turned  some  of  them 
into  verse  during  his  imprisonment ;  and  Demetrius 
Phalereus  (b.  c.  320)  imitated  his  example.  The 
only  Greek  versifier  of  Aesop,  of  whose  writings 
any  whole  fables  are  preserved,  is  Babrius.  [Ba- 
BRIU8.]  Of  the  Latin  writers  -of  Aesopean  fables, 
Phaedrus  is  the  most  celebrated.  [Phabdrus.] 
The  fiibles  now  extant  in  prose,  bearing  the  name 
of  Aesop,  are  unquestionably  spurious,  as  is  proved 
by  Bentley  in  his  dissertation  on  the  Fables  of 
Aesop  appended  to  his  celebrated  letters  on  Pha- 
lati^—Editiotu.  By  Emesti,  Lips.  1 781,  and  by 
Schaefer,  Lips.  1820.— 2.  A  Greek  historian,  who 
wrote  a  life  of  Alexander  the  Great  The  original 
is  lost,  but  there  is  a  Latin  translation  of  it  by 
Jalius  Valbrius. 

AnSpus,  dBadlns,  or  ClodlvB,  was  the  greatest 
tragic  actor  at  Rome,  and  a  contemporary  of  Roscius, 
the  greatest  comic  actor  ;  and  both  of  them  lived  on 
intimate  terms  with  Cicero.  Aesopus  appeared  for 
the  last  time  on  the  stage  at  an  advanced  age  at 
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the  dedication  of  the  theatre  of  Pompey  (a.  c55^, 
when  his  voice  fiiiled  him,  and  he  could  not  go 
through  with  the  speech.  Aesopus  realized  an  im- 
mense fortune  by  his  profession,  which  wss  squan- 
dered by  his  son,  a  foolish  spendthrift.  It  is  aid, 
for  mstance,  that  he  dissolved  in  vinegar  and  dnnk 
a  pearl  worth  about  80002.,  which  he  took  firom  the 
ear-ring  of  Caecilia  Metella. 

Aeitii,  Aeityi,  or  Aeitni,  a  people  dwelling  oo 
the  sea-coast,  in  the  N.  E.  of  Germany,  probably  in 
the  modem  Kurland,  who  collected  amber,  which 
they  called  gletsmn.  Their  customs,  says  Taci- 
tus, resembleii  the  Suevic,  and  their  langusge  the 
British.  They  were  probably  a  Sarmatian  or  Sla- 
vonic race,  and  not  a  Germanic. 

AeiUla  ( AesiUfinus),  a  town  of  the  Aequi  on  & 
mountain  between  Praeneste  and  Tibnr.  (AesQ- 
lae  declive  arvum,*^  Hor.  Oarm,  iii.  2d.) 

AethUU  (AlBaXia,  AiedKv),  called  Utr  (EMa) 
by  the  Romans,  a  small  island  in  the  Tuscan  sea, 
opposite  the  town  of  Populonia,  celebrated  for  iti 
iron  mines.  It  had  on  the  N.  E.  a  good  harbour, 
**  Algous  Portus^  (^Porto  Perraio\  in  which  the 
Axsonaut  Jason  is  said  to  have  landed. 

Aefh&ndef  {Ai9a}JSiis\  son  of  Hermes  sod  Ed* 
polemla,  the  herald  of  the  Argonauts.  He  had 
received  firom  his  fiither  the  foculty  of  remembenng 
every  thing,  even  in  Hades,  and  was  allowed  to 
reside  alfeenuttely  in  the  upper  and  in  the  lower 
world.  His  souL  afUr  many  migrations,  at  length 
took  possession  of  the  body  of  Pyuagoras,  in  which 
it  stUl  recollected  its  former  migrations. 

Aether  (Al^^p),  a  personified  idea  of  the  rojthi- 
cal  eosmogonies,  in  which  Aether  was  considered 
as  one  of  the  elementary  substances  out  of  which 
the  Universe  was  formed.  Aether  was  resided 
by  the  poets  as  the  pure  upper  air,  the  reddoKe  of 
the  gods,  and  Zeus  as  the  Lord  of  the  Aether,  or 
Aether  itself  personified. 

Aethloes  (Afffuecf),  a  Thessalian  or  Epiroc 
people,  near  M.  Pindus. 

Aethlena,  ffister  or  liter,  a  Roman  writer  of 
the  4th  century  afier  Christ,  a  native  of  Jstria. 
the  author  of  a  geographical  work,  called  Aetkici 
Cotmqgraphia,  which  appean  to  hare  been  chiriir 
drawn  up  firom  the  measurement  of  the  whole  Ro- 
man world  ordered  by  Julius  Caesar,  b.  c.  44,  and 
from  other  official  documents.  Edited  by  Gro- 
novius,  in  his  edition  of  Pomponius  Mela,  Leyden, 
1722. 

Aa^litiU  (Af0iAAa  or  Af9v\Aa),  daughter  of 
Laomedon  and  sister  of  Prian%  became  idfter  the 
fidl  of  Troy  the  prisoner  of  Protesilaoa. 

Aethldpei  (A<9(oTff,  said  to  be  from  ofOw  and 
A^,  but  perhaps  really  a  foreign  name  oorropted\ 
was  a  name  applied  (1)  most  generally  to  all  black 
or  dark  races  of  men  ;  (2)  to  the  inhabitants  of  all 
the  regions  S.  of  those  with  which  the  early  Greeks 
were  well  acquainted,  extending  even  aa  fiir  N.  as 
Cyprus  and  Phoenicia  ;  (3)  to  all  the  inhabitants 
of  inner  Africa,  S.  of  Mauretaaia,  the  Great  Desert, 
and  Egypt,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Red  Sea  and; 
Indian  Ocean,  and  to  some  of  the  dark  races  of! 
Asia  ;  and  (4)  most  specifically  to  the  inhabitant.«« 
of  the  land  S.  of  Egypt,  which  was  called 
Axthiopia. 

AethXSpia  lAlBiowia,  Al$.  Mp  tdyinrrov :  Al^ 
Bio^,  A{9iow€V(,  Hom.,  fern.  AiBiorU,  Aethiops  : 
MriWa,  Kordofan^  Setmaar,  Abyniina)^  a  country 
of  Africa,  S.  of  Egypt,  the  boundary  of  the  countries 
being  at  Syene  {Aimuan)  and  the  Smaller  Catirac*^ 
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«f  tlie  Nile,  ud  extending  on  tbe  £.  to  the  Red 

^a.  aid  to  the  &  and  S.W.  indefinitely,  as  iar  ap- 

puatir  as  tlw  knowledge  of  the  ancienu  extended. 

Iq  hi  niMt  exact  pdituai  sense  the  word  Aethiopia 

mtm  to  have  denoted  the  kingdom  of  Mbrob  ; 

bat  in  its  wider  sense  it  indnded  also  the  kingdom 

of  tbe  AxoMiTAi,  besides  sevenl  other  peoples, 

flidi  u  the  Tnf^Iodrtee  and  the  Ichthjophagi  on 

tc«  Red  Sea,  the  Bksnmyes  and  Megabari  and 

Ncbw  in  the  interior.    The  oountiy  was  watered 

br  the  Nik  and  ita  tribntariea,  the  Astapus  {Bakr- 

d-Asrtk  or  Bim  SiU)  and  the  Astaboras  {Atbara 

(«■  Jmoxm).    The   people   of  Ethiopia  seem  to 

bre  bees  of  tbe  Caacasian  race,  and  to  have  spoken 

s  isBfftt&ge  aDied  to  the  Aisbic     Monuments  are 

ivoA  in  the  eonntrj  elesely  resembling  those  of 

EiTpi,  bst  of  an  inferior  style.  The  religion  of  the 

Eikiofnans  appean  to  have  been  similar  to  that  of 

tiM  Egyptians,  but  free  from  the  grosser  sapenti> 

tioQS  of  the  latter,  sueh  as  the  worship  of  animals. 

yoe  tnditioos  made  MeroS  the  parent  of  Egyptian 

vrnliaxion,  while  others  ascribed  the  ciTilization 

<i  Ethiopia  to  Egyptian  colimiation.    So  great 

w  the  power  of  tiie  Ethiopians,  that  more  than 

»et  in  iti  histery  Egypt  was  governed  by  Ethio- 

9aa  kioas ;  and  even  the  most  powerful  kings  of 

H«Tpt,  tmgh  they  made  aoocessfiil  incnxnons  into 

EthMpis,  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  extensive 

<r  pmncBt  bold  npon  the  oountiy.     Under  the 

Ptole&ies  Otuco-Eg^tian    colonies  established 

th«3Btehres  in  Sthiopta,  and  Greek  manners  and 

piiJaiopby  bad  a  oonaideiable  influence  on  the 

<^pper  ctsaMS ;  but  the  country  was  never  subdued. 

Tbtf  Ronnos  fiuled  to  extend  their  empire  over 

EthiDpa,  thongh  they  made  expeditions  into  the 

'^tiy,  in  one  of  whkh  G.  Petronius,  prefect  of 

I«7pc  ondcr  Augustus,  advanced  as  fitf  as  Napata, 

>s^i  defeated  the  wmnior  queen  Candace  (&  c.  22). 

Chntooity  very  early  extended  to  Ethiopia,  pro- 

■al!y  in  eonsequence  of  the  conversion  of  the  trea- 

'ort  of  queen  Candace  (Acts,  viiL  27).  The  history 

^  thf  downfidl  of  the  great  Ethiopian  kingdom  of 

MfTrf  b  veiy  obscure. 

^  ActhSu  CA^Ajot),  first  king  of  Elis,  fiither  of 
Kn^Tinioo,  was  son  of  Zeus  and  Protogenia, 
^btcr  of  Deacaliom  or  son  of  Aeolus. 

Atthm  {hSBpa),  1.  Daughter  of  Pittheus  of 
TnneB,  was  mothtf  of  Theseus  by  Aegeus.  She 
i^rvards  lited  in  Attica,  from  whence  she  was 
-vricd  eff  to  Laeedaemon  by  Castor  and  Pollux, 
'*''i  beeane  a  slave  of  Helen,  with  whom  she  was 
^rtt  to  Troy.  At  the  capture  of  Troy  she  was 
7<*-ved  to  liboty  by  her  grandson  Acamas  or 
>^T<QphfOo.«»S.  Daughter  of  Oceanus,  by  whom 
■^^^  bfgot  the  12  Hyadea  and  a  son  Hyas. 

AMoa  fArriMr).   L  A  sculptor  of  Amphipolis, 

'^criibcd  about  the  middle  of  the  3nl  century 

'^  -«^  A  e^biated  painter,  whose  best  picture 

>:?.«xktcd  the  naofnage  of  Alexander  and  Roxana. 

1: 4  oooaiMMily  snppoaed  that  he  lived  in  the  time 

'  Akxxadcr'the  Great ;  but  the  words  of  Lucian 

'^^  4>  sborw  that  he  must  have  lived  about 

'•'  t&e  of  Hadrian  and  the  Antonines. 

A^tiu.    1.  A  celebrated  Roman  general,  de- 

'S4^  the  Weston  empire  against  the  barbarians 

'  -"z;r  the  reign  of  Vakntinian  III.    In  a.  d.  451 

'  n:a«d  a  great  victory  over  Attila,  near  Chalons 

'  W ;  bat  he  was  treacherously  murdered  by 

•i:fttiiuaB  in  454.-^  A  Greek  medical  writer, 

«n  i:  knaU  in  Meaopotamia,  lived  at  the  end  of 

'<uSthsrthabegQmiDg  of  the  6th  centoxy  after 
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Christ.  His  work  B<§X(a  *Iarpi«t&  'E«tJcai8f«ca,. 
**  Sixteen  Books  on  Medicine,^  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  medical  remains  of  antiquity,  as  being  a 
judicious  compilation  from  many  authors  whose 
works  are  lost  The  whole  of  it  has  never  ap- 
peared in  the  original  Greek,  but  a  corrupt  trans- 
lation of  it  into  Latin  was  published  by  Comarius, 
BasiL  1542,  often  reprinted,  and  in  H.  Stephens^s 
Medioac  Artis  Prrndpet,  Paris^  1567. 

Aetna  {Atryn)-  !•  (AfoiUe  GibeUo)^  a  vol- 
canic mountain  in  the  N.  £.  of  Sicily  between 
Tanromenium  and  Catena.  It  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  Aetna,  a  Sicilian  nymph,  a 
daughter  of  Uranus  and  Gaea,  or  of  Briareus.  Zeu» 
buried  under  it  Typhon  or  Enceladus  ;  and  in  it» 
interior  Hephaestus  and  the  Cydope  forged  the 
thunderbolts  for  Zeus.  There  were  several  erup- 
tions of  M.  Aetna  in  antiqui^.  One  occurred 
in  B.  c.  475,  to  which  Aeschylus  and  Pindar  pro- 
bably allude,  and  another  in  b.  c.  425,  which 
Thucydides  says  (iii.  116)  was  the  third  on  re- 
cord since  the  Greeks  had  settled  in  Sicily.  The 
form  of  the  mountain  seems  to  have  been  much 
the  same  in  antiquity  as  it  is  at  present  Its 
base  covers  an  area  of  nearly  90  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  its  highest  point  is  10,874  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  circumference  of 
the  crater  is  variously  estimated  from  2J^  to  4  miles, 
and  the  depth  from  600  to  800  feet— 8.  (Aetnen- 
ses :  S.  Maria  di  Lieodia\  a  town  at  the  foot  of 
M.  Aetna,  on  the  road  to  Catena,  formerly  called 
Inessa  or  Innesa.  It  was  founded  in  B.C.  461, 
by  the  inhabitants  <^  Catana,  who  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  their  own  town  by  the  Siculi.  They 
gave  the  name  of  Aetna  to  Inessa,  because  their  own 
town  Catana  had  been  called  Aetna  by  Hiero  I. 

Aetnaena  (A2nraior),  an  epithet  of  several  gods 
and  mythical  beings  connected  with  Mount  Aetna ; 
—  of  Zeus,  of  whom  there  was  a  statue  on  Mount 
Aetna,  and  to  whom  a  festival  was  celebrated 
there,  called  Aetnea  ;  of  Hephaestus  ;  and  of  the 
Cyclops* 

AetSlXa  (AlrwXia :  AlrwA^f),  a  division  of 
Greece,  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Acamania, 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  river  Achelous, 
on  the  N.  by  Epirus  and  Thessaly,  oo  the  E.  by 
the  Osolian  liocrians,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  en- 
trance to  the  Corinthian  gulf.  It  was  divided  into 
two  parts.  Old  Aetolia,  from  the  Achelous  to  the 
Evenus  and  Calydon,  and  New  Aetolia,  or  the 
Ac^ired  (^Wicnrror),  from  the  Evenus  and  Caly- 
don to  the  Osolian  Locrians.  On  the  coast  the 
country  is  level  and  fruitful,  but  in  the  interior 
moimtainous  and  unproductive.  The  mountains 
contained  many  wild  beasts,  and  were  celebrated 
in  mythology  for  the  hunt  of  the  Calydonian  boar. 
The  country  was  originally  inhabited  by  Cnretes  and 
Leleges,  but  was  at  an  early  period  colonized  by 
Greeks  from  Elis,  led  by  the  mythical  Abtolus. 
The  Aetolians  took  part  in  the  Trojan  war,  under 
their  king  Thoas.  They  continued  for  a  long  time 
a  rude  and  uncivilised  people,  living  to  a  great  ex- 
tent by  robbery  ;  and  even  in  the  time  of  Thucy- 
dides (b.  c.  410)  many  of  their  tribes  spoke  a  lan- 
guage which  was  not  Greek,  and  were  in  the  habit 
of  eating  raw  flesh.  Like  the  other  Greeks,  they 
abolished  at  an  eariy  time  the  monarchical  form  of 
government,  and  lived  under  a  democracy.  They 
appear  to  have  been  early  united  by  a  kind  of 
League,  but  this  League  first  acquired  political  im- 
portance about  the  middle  of  the  Srd  century  &  c., 
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and  became  a  formidable  rival  to  the  Macedonian 
monarchs  and  the  Achaean  League.  The  Aetolian 
League  at  one  time  included  not  only  Aetolia 
Proper,  but  Acamania,  part  of  Thesaaly,  Locrix, 
and  the  island  of  Cephallenia  ;  and  it  also  had 
close  alliances  with  lElis  and  several  towns  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  likewise  with  Cius  on  the  Pro- 
-pontis.  Its  annual  meetings,  called  Panaetoliea, 
were  held  in  the  autumn  at  Thermns,  and  at  them 
were  chosen  a  General  {<rrfKerqy6s),  who  was  at 
the  head  of  the  League,  an  Hipparchus,  or  Master 
of  the  Horse,  a  Secretary,  and  a  select  committee 
called  Apocleti  (iirt^KAirroi).  For  further  parti- 
culars respecting  the  constitution  of  the  League, 
see  Did.  of  AtU.  art,  Aetolicum  Foedus,  The  Aeto- 
lians  took  the  side  of  Antiochus  III.  against 
the  Romans,  and  on  the  defeat  of  that  monarch 
B.  c.  189,  they  became  virtually  the  subjects  of 
Kome.  On  the  conquest  of  the  Achaeans,  &  c. 
146,  Aetolia  was  included  in  the  Roman  province 
of  Achaia.  After  the  battle  of  Actium,  b.c.  31, 
a  considerable  part  of  the  population  of  Aetolia  was 
transplanted  to  the  city  of  Nzcopolis,  which  Au- 
gustus built  in  commemoration  of  his  victory. 

Aet61iis  (AItioK6s\  son  of  Endymion  and  Neu, 
or  Iphianassa,  married  Prono^  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons,  Pleuron  and  Calydon.  He  was  king  of 
Elis,  but  was  obliged  to  leave  Peloponnesus,  be> 
cause  he  had  shiin  Apis,  the  son  of  Jason  or  Sal- 
moneus.  He  went  to  the  country  near  the  Achelous, 
which  was  called  Aetolia  after  him. 

Aex5a<  {Ailurh  and  Al^wmriis:  Al^wtrt^s: 
Anni  ?),  an  Attic  dennis  of  the  tribe  Cecropis  or 
Pandionis.  Its  inhabitants  had  the  reputation  of 
being  mockers  and  slanderers. 

Afer,  DomXtXui,  of  Neroausus  (Nismes)  in 
Gaul,  was  the  teacher  of  Quintilisn,  and  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  orators  in  the  reigns  of  Tiberius, 
Caligula,  Chiudius,  and  Nero,  but  he  sacrificed  his 
character  by  conducting  accusations  for  the  govern- 
ment. He  was  consul  snfibctus  in  a,  d.  39,  and 
died  in  60.  Qumtilian  mentions  several  works  of 
his  on  oratory,  which  are  all  lost. 

Afir&nivfl.  1.  L.  A  Roman  comic  poet,  flourished 
about  B.  c.  100.  His  comedies  described  Roman 
scenes  and  nanners  {Oomoediae  toff(Uae\  and  the 
subjects  were  mostly  taken  from  the  life  of  the 
lower  classes.  (Oomoediae  iabemariM.)  They  were 
frequently  polluted  with  disgraceful  amours ;  but 
he  depicted  Roman  life  with  such  accuracy,  that  he 
is  classed  with  Menander  (Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1.  57). 
His  comedies  continued  to  be  acted  under  the 
empire.  The  names  and  fragments  of  between 
20  and  30  are  still  preserved.*-^.  L.,  a  person 
of  obscure  ori^,  and  a  faithful  adherent  of  Pom- 
pey.  He  served  under  Pnnpey  against  Sertorius 
and  Mithridates,  and  was,  through  Pompey^s  in- 
fluence, made  consul,  b.  c.  60.  When  Pompey 
obtained  the  provinces  of  the  two  Spains  in  his 
second  consulship  (b.  c.  55),  he  sent  Afranius 
and  Petreivs  to  govern  them,  while  he  himself  re- 
mained in  Rome.  In  b.  c.  49,  Afranius  and  Pe- 
treius  were  defeated  by  Caesar  in  Spain.  Afranius 
thereupon  passed  over  to  Pompey  in  Greece  ;  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  b.  c.  48  ;  and 
subsequently  at  the  battle  of  Thapsus  in  Africa, 
B.  c.  46.  He  then  attempted  to  fly  into  Maure- 
tania,  but  was  taken  prisoner  by  P.  Sittini,  and 
killed. 

AMm  (*A^uen :  Africftnus),  was  used  by  the 
ancients  in  two  senies,  (1)  for  th«  whole  continent 
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of  A/riea,  and  (2)  for  the  portion  of  N.  Africa 
which  constituted  the  territory  of  Csrthsge,  and 
which  the  Romans  erected  into  a  province,  under 
the  name  of  Africa  Propria. -*!.  In  the  more 
general  sense  the  name  was  not  used  by  the  Gn>ek 
writers  ;  and  its  use  by  the  Romans  arose  from  the 
extension  to  the  whole  continent  of  the  name  of  a 
part  of  it     The  proper  Greek  name  for  the  coo- 
tinent  is  Libya  (Ai6vri),     Considerably  before  the 
historical  period  of  Greece  begins,  the  Phoenidaiu 
extended  their  commerce  over  the  Mediterranean, 
and  founded  several  colonies  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Africa,  of  which  Carthage  was  the  chief.    [Car* 
THAGO.]      The  Greeks  knew  very  little  of  the 
country  until  the  foundation  of  the  Dorian  colony 
of  CvRBNB  (b.  c.  620),  and  the  intercourse  of  Greek 
travellers  with  Egypt  in  the  6th  and  5th  centuries ; 
and  even  then  their  knowledge  of  all  but  the  pan 
near  Cyrene  was  derived  from  the  Egyptians  and 
Phoenicians,  who  sent  out  some  remarkable  ex- 
peditions to  explore  the  coontry.     A  Phoenician 
fleet  sent  by  the  Egyptian  king  Pharaoh  Necho 
(about  b.  c.  600),  was  said  to  have  sailed  from 
the  Red  Sea,  rotmd  Africa,  and  so  into  the  Medi- 
terranean :  the  authenticity  of  this  stoxy  is  ttill 
a  matter  of  dispute.    We  tfCfll  poasesa  an  authentic 
account  of  another  expedition,  which  the  Cartha- 
ginians despatched  under  Hanno  (about  b-  c  510  V 
and  which  reached  a  point  on  the  W.  coast  neailr, 
If  not  quite,  as  fiir  as  lat  10^  N.    On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  continent,  the  coast  i4>pears  to  have 
been  very  little  known  beyond  the  S.  boundary  of 
Egypt,  till  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies.     In  the  in- 
terior, the  Great  Desert  (Sakam)  interposed  a  for- 
midable obstacle  to  discovery  ;  but  even  before  the 
time  of  Herodotus  the  people  on  the  northern  coast 
told  of  individuals  who  had  crossed  the  Desert  and 
had  reached  a  great  river  flowing  towards  the  IL, 
with  crocodiles  in  it,  and  black  men  living  on  its 
banks  ;  which,  if  the  stoxy  be  true,  was  probably 
the  Nign'  in  its  upper  course,  near   T^mbudoo^ 
That  the  Carthaginians  had  considenble  intercourse 
with  the  regions  S.  of  the  ScAara,  has  been  inferred 
from  the  abundance  of  elephants  they  kept.    Diter 
expeditions  and  inquiries  extended  the  knowledge 
which  the  ancients  possessed  of  the  E.  coast  to 
about  10^  S.  lat,  and  gave  them,  as  it  seems,  some 
further  acquaintance  with  the  interior,  about  Lake 
Tehad^  but  the  southern  part  of  the  continent  was 
so  totally  unknown,  that  Ptolemy,  who  finally 
fixed  the  limits  of  ancient  geographical  science,  re- 
curred to  the  old  notion,  which  seems  to  have  pre- 
vailed before  the  time  of  Herodotus,  that  the  S. 
paru  of  Africa  met  the  S.E.  part  of  Asia,  and  that  the 
Indian  Ocean  was  a  vast  lake.     The  greatest  geo- 
graphers who  lived  before  Ptolemy,  namely,  Era- 
tosthenes and  Strabo,  had  accepted  the  tradition 
that  Africa  was  circumnavigable.    The  shape  of 
the  continent  they  conceived  to  be  that  of  a  right- 
angled  triangle,  having  {<x  its  hypotenuse  a  line 
drawn  fiom  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  S.  of  the 
Red  Sea  ;  and,  as  to  its  extent,  they  did  not  sup- 
pose it  to  reach  neariy  so  fiur  as  the  Equator.  Pto- 
lemy supposed  the  W.  coast  to  atreieh  N.  and  S. 
from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  he  gave  the  con- 
tinent an  indefinite  extent  towards  the  S.    Therv 
were  also  great  difierencee  of  opinion  as  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  continent    Sooie  divided  th«> 
whole  worid  into  only  two  parts,  Europe  and  Aaia, 
and  they  were  not  agreed  to  which  of  these  two 
Libya  (I  e.  Africa)  belonged ;  and  thoie   who 
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?!<r;:atsed  thtee  diriiioiui  differed  again  in  pUc- 

iz^  the  boimdArj  beiveen  Libya  and  Asia  either 

rn  the  W,  of  Egypt*  or  along  the  Nile,  or  at 

t^  udunni  of  Soes  and  the  Red  Sea :  the  last 

0 ;>jiioD  gndoally  prevailed.     At  to  the  subdi> 

r^m  of  the  oooDtiy  itself,  Herodotus  distributes 

it  irto  Aegrptus  Aethiopia  (i.  e.  all  the  regions 

^.  of  Egypt  and  the  Sahara),  and  Libya,  pro- 

(rr'j  10  called  ;  and  he  sabdirides  Libya  into  three 

(iuis  according  to   their   physical   distinctions, 

i^xrlj,  (I)  the  Inhabited  Country  along  the  Me> 

ctrxnneAO,  in  which  dwelt  the  Nomad  Libyans 

( tt  nptiaXJurftoi  r«r  vofwitty  At€um¥ :  the  Bar- 

ii'y  Stata) ;  (2)  the  Country  of  Wild  BeasU  (19 

'cr.\iXfiit)^  S.  of  the  former,  that  is,  the  region  be- 

t*efn  the  Little   and  Orntt  Atlas,  which  still 

'A"-M%  in  wild  beasts,  but  takes  its  name  from  its 

pr'-raiiing  vegetation  {Bded-^l-Jttid^  i.  e.  M«  Coun- 

tn  ../  Palm)^  and  (3)  the  Sandy  Desert  (i)  i^c^i- 

'-^t ;  the  5(iiara),  that  is,  the  table  land  bounded 

i  J  (h^  Adas  on  the  N.  and  the  margin  of  the  Nile- 

uVt  on  the  E^  which  is  a  vast  tract  of  sand 

(•^'keo  only  by  a  few  habitable  islands,  called 

I  'ftvt.    Aj  to  the  people,  Herodotus  distinguishes 

t  u  ncei,  two  native,  namely,  the  Libyans  and 

I::.op^i,uid  two  foreign,  namely,  the  Phoeni- 

(ar*  aod  the  Greeki.    The  Libyans,  however, 

«-r«  a  r^iM>««if»i  noe  :  the  Ethiopians  of  Herodo- 

i^<  i4Tvip«od  to  our  Negro  races.  The  Phoenician 

c  <'fim  vtre  planted  chiefly  along,  and  to  the  W. 

»'.  t:3«  gmt  recess  in  the  middle  of  the  N.  coast, 

«'"i!]  tonaed  the  two  Strtxs,  by  &r  the  most 

i:Li,'jnut  of  them  being  Carthage  ;  and  the  Greek 

^  nm  were  fixed  on  the  coast  along  and  beyond 

t>  E.  tide  of  the  Syrtee ;  the  chief  of  them  was 

(utM,tnd  the  region  was  called  Cyrena'ica. 

l>'.»wn  this  and  Egypt  were  Libyan  tribes,  and 

>  *■  vbole  region  between  the  Carthaginian  domi- 
r  u  sod  ^gypt,  including  Cyrena'ica,  was  called 
t'  tbe  tame  s«dm  ae  the  whole  continent,  Libya. 
'>  chief  native  tribci  of  this  ri^on  were  the 
•V  rRifACHUKAi,  Marmabioak,  Pstllx,  and 
>*«AMoyBS.  The  last  ext«snded  into  the  Car- 
'.'  iriniui  tetritoiy.  To  the  W.  of  the  Carthaginian 
i  -f^iiaas,  the  ooontry  was  called  by  the  general 
i^ti  <4  NuMiDiA  and  Maurbtania,  and  was 
r'*^>»ed  partly  by  Carthaginian  colonies  on  the 
•  ifU  ud  partly  by  Libyan  tribes  imder  various 
u'.-v  the  chief  of  which  were  the  Numidab, 
'.i^MLii,  Massabstlu,  and  Macrj,  and  to  the 

>  :  'vh«io  the  Qabtuli.  The  whole  of  this  north- 
fi  rtsioQ  feU  ncceaaivdy  under  the  power  of 
.  =:^  tnd  was  finally  divided  into  provinces  as 
]  «i:  ~(])  Aegypt ;  (2)  Libya,  including  (a) 
" '  -  M  NoDos  or  Libya  Exterior,  (6)  Marmarica, 

i.'rrtiiaica ;  (8)  Ahiok  Propria,  the  former  em- 

I  -   f  Caith^(see  below.  No.  2)  ;  (4)  Numidia; 

- '  Maoivtuita,  divided  into  (a)  Sitifensis,  (6) 

I  .-unoisie,    (<;)    Tingitana:     these,    with    (6) 

' 'i'pts,  Biafce  np  the  whole  of  Africa,  according 
i  I't  diviiioiu  recognised  by  the  latest  of  the 
-' '  'fit  gMgcsphccB.    The  northern  district  was 

•'<:  icaown  to  the  Romans  than  it  is  to  ui,  and 
'*  ■*  ^xtnncly  popnloas  and  flourishing ;  and,  if 
*'  ^y  ja^  by  the  list  of  tribes  in  Ptolemy,  the 

'r^jt  «f  the  country,  eepedally  between  the 
I  \«  aad  Grtat  Altars,  most  have  supported  many 
~  >  tchshitnta  than  it  does  at  present  Further 
'nsoofi  respecting  the  several  portions  of  the 
'^  VT  win  be  Ibaid  in  the  separate  articles.  —  2. 
^-^tt  Pz^tSa  or  FkOTiafiiai  or  simply  Africa, 
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WES  the  name  under  which  the  Romans,  after  the 
Third  Punic  War  (b.  c.  146),  erected  into  a  pro- 
vince the  whole  of  the  former  territory  of  Carthage. 
It  extended  from  the  river  Tusca,  on  the  W., 
which  divided  it  from  Numidia,  to  the  bottom  of 
the  Syrtis  Minor,  on  the  S.E.  It  was  divided  into 
two  districts  (regiones),  namely,  ( 1 )  Zeugis  or  Zeu- 
gitana,  the  district  round  Carthage,  (2)  Byzacium 
or  Byzacena,  S.  of  Zeugitana,  as  far  as  the  bottom 
of  the  Syrtis  Minor.  It  corresponds  to  the  modem 
regency  of  Tunig,  The  province  was  full  of  flou- 
rishing towns,  and  was  extremely  fertile,  especially 
Byxacena:  it  furnished  Rome  with  its  chief  sup- 
plies of  com.  The  above  limits  are  assigned  to  the 
province  by  Pliny :  Ptolemy  makes  it  extend  from 
the  river  Ampsaga  on  the  W.,  to  the  borders  of 
Cyrenaica,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  on 
the  E.,  80  as  to  include  Numidia  and  Tripolitana. 

AMcftaOf,  a  surname  given  to  the  Scipios  on 
account  of  their  victories  in  Africa.     [SciPio.] 

AMe&XLVfl.  1.  Sex.  CaedUns,  a  Roman  juris- 
consult, lived  tmder  Antoninus  Pius  (a.  d.  1;j^>^ 
161), and  wrote  Libri  IX,  Quaestionum^  from  which 
many  extracts  are  made  in  the  Dige8t.>--2.  JnliuB, 
a  celebrated  orator  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  is  much 
praised  by  Quintilian,  who  speaks  of  him  and 
Domitius  Afer  as  the  best  orators  of  their  time.*- 
8.  Box.  Jnliua,  a  learned  Christian  writer  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  3rd  century,  passed  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  at  Emmaus  in  Palestine,  and  afterwards 
lived  at  Alexandria.  His  principal  work  was  a 
Chnmicon  in  five  books,  from  the  creation  of  the 
world,  which  he  placed  in  5499  b.c^  to  a.  d.  2*21. 
This  work  is  lost,  but  part  of  it  is  extracted  by 
Euaebius  in  his  Chronicoti,  and  many  fragments  of 
it  are  preserved  by  Geonpus  Syncelhia,  Cedrenus, 
and  in  the  Paschale  Chronicon.  There  was  another 
work  written  by  Africanus,  entitled  Cesti  (Kforo^), 
that  is,  embroidered  girdles,  so  called  from  the 
celebrated  Cestw  of  Aphrodite  (Venus).  It  treated 
of  a  vast  variety  of  subjects — ^medicine,  agriculture, 
natural  history,  the  military  art,  &.c.  The  work 
itself  is  lost,  but  some  extracts  from  it  are  pub- 
lished by  Thevenot  in  the  Mathematici  Veteres^ 
Paris,  1693,  and  also  in  the  Geopomca. 

AMoiU  (Xit^  by  the  Greeks),  the  S.  W.  wind, 
so  called  because  it  blew  from  Africa,  frequently 
brought  storms  with  it  {crdterque  proceUus  Africm,^ 
Virg.  AvkK,  85). 

Ag&mSde  (*A7a/i^8if),  daughter  of  Auglas  And 
wife  of  Mulius,  who,  according  to  Homer  (//.  xi. 
739),  was  acquainted  with  the  healing  powers  of 
all  the  plants  that  grow  upon  the  earth. 

AgSmedet  ('A^o^'^Sijt),  commonly  called  son 
of  Eiginus,  king  of  Orchomenus,  and  brother  of 
Trophonius  ;  though  his  fimiily  connexions  are 
related  didferently  by  different  writers.  Agamedes 
and  Trophonius  distinguished  themselves  as  archi- 
tects :  they  built  a  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and 
a  treasury  of  Hyrieus,  king  of  Hyria  in  Boeotia. 
The  story  about  this  treasury  resembles  the  one 
which  Herodotus  (ii.  121)  relates  of  the  treasury 
of  the  Egyptian  king  Rhampsinitus.  In  the  con- 
struction of  the  treasury  of  Hyrieus,  Agamedes 
and  Trophonius  contrived  to  place  one  stone  in 
such  a  manner,  that  it  could  be  taken  away  out- 
side, and  thus  formed  an  entrance  to  the  treasur>-, 
without  any  body  perceiving  it.  Agamedes  and 
Trophonius  now  constantly  robbed  the  treasur}- ; 
and  the  king,  seeing  that  locks  and  seals  were  un- 
injured while  his  treasures  were  constantly  de- 

c  4 
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creating,  set  tiaps  to  c&tch  the  thief.  Agamedet 
was  thus  ensnared,  and  Trophonius  cut  off  his  head 
to  avert  the  discovery.  After  this  Trophonius  was 
immediately  swallowed  up  by  the  earth.  On  this 
spot  there  was  afterwards,  in  the  grove  of  Lebadea, 
the  cave  of  Agamedes  with  a  column  by  the  side 
of  it.  Here  also  was  the  oracle  of  Trophonius,  and 
those  who  consulted  it  first  offered  a  ram  to  Aga* 
medes  and  invoked  him.  A  tradition  mentioned 
by  Cicero  (Ttac.  Quaed.  i.  47)  states  that  Aga- 
medes and  Trophonius,  after  building  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  |Mtiyed  to  the  god  to  grant  them 
in  reward  for  their  labour  what  was  best  for  men. 
The  god  promised  to  do  so  on  a  certain  day,  and 
when  the  day  came,  the  two  brothers  died. 

Agamanmon  ('Ayofidfump),  son  of  Pllsthenes 
and  A&ope  or  Eriphyle,  and  grandson  of  Atreus, 
king  of  Mycenae  ;  but  Homer  and  others  call  him 
a  son  of  Atreus  and  grandson  of  Pelops.    Aga- 
memnon and  his  brother  Menelaus  were  brought  up 
together  with  Aegisthus,  the  son  of  Thyestes,  in 
the  house  of  Atieus.    After  the  murder  of  Atreus 
by  Aegisthus  and  Thyestes,  who  succeeded  Atreus 
in  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae  [Akoisthus],  Aga- 
memnon and  Menelaus  went  to  Sparta,  where 
Agamemnon  married  Clytemnestra,  the  daughter 
of  Tyndareus,  by  whom  he  became  the  &ther  of 
Iphianassa    (Iphigenla),    Chrysothemis,    Laodice 
(Electia),  and  Orestes.     The  manner  in  which 
Agamemnon  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae,  is 
differently  related.     From  Homer,  it  appears  as  if 
he  had  peaceably  succeeded  Thyestes,  while,  ac- 
cording   to    others,    he    expelled  Thyestes,  and 
usurped  his  throne.     He  now  became  the  most 
powerful  prince  in  Greece.    A  catalogue  of  his  do- 
minions is  given  in  the  IHad  (ii.  569,  &c.).    When 
Homer  attributes  to  Agamemnon  the  sovereignty 
over  all  Argos,  the  name  Axgoe  signifies  Pelopon- 
nesus, or  Uie  greater  part  of  it,  for  the  city  of 
Argos  was  governed  by  Diomedes.    When  Helen, 
the  wife  of  Menelaus,  was  carried  off  by  Paris, 
and  the  Greek  chiefs  resolved  to  recover  her  by 
force  of  aims,  Agamemnon  was  chosen  their  com- 
mander in  chie£    After  two  years  of  preparation, 
the  Greek  army  and  fleet  assembled  in  the  port  of 
Aulis  in    Boeotia.     At  this  place  Agamemnon 
killed  a  stag  which  was  sacred  to  Artemis,  who  in 
return  visited  the  Greek  army  with  a  pestilence, 
and  produced  a  calm  which  prevented  the  Greeks 
from  leaving  the  port.    In  order  to  appease  her 
wrath,  Agamemnon    consented   to    sacrifice    his 
daughter  Iphigenla ;  but  at  the  moment  she  was 
to  he  sacrificed,  she  was  carried  off  by  Artemis 
herself  to  Tauris  and  another  victim  was  sub- 
stituted in  her  place.    The  calm  now  ceased,  and 
the  army  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Troy.  Agamemnon 
alone  had  100  ships,  independent  of  60  which 
he  had  lent  to  the  Arcadians.     In  the  tenth 
year  of  the  siege  of  Troy  we  find  Agamemnon  in- 
volved in  a  quarrel  with  Achilles  respecting  the 
possession  of  Briseis,  whom  Achilles  was  obl^ed  to 
give  up  to  Agamemnon.    Achilles  withdrew  from 
the  field  of  liattle,  and  the  Greeks  were  visited  by 
successive  disasters.    The  danger  of  the  Greeks  at 
last  induced  Patroclus,  the  fnend  of  Achilles,  to  take 
part  in  the  battle,  and  his  fall  led  to  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  Achilles  and  Agamemnon.    [Achillbs.] 
Agamemnon,  although  the  chief  commander  of  the 
Greeks,  is  not  the  hero  of  the  Iliad,  and  in  chival- 
rous spirit,  bravery,  and  character,  altogether  in- 
ferior to  Achilles.    Bat  heneverthelest  rises  above 
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all  the  Greeks  by  his  dignity,  power, and  majesty! 
his  eyes  and  head  are  likened  to  those  of  Zeui,  his 
girdle  to  that  of  Ares,  and  his  breast  to  that  of 
Poseidon.  The  emblem  of  his  power  is  a  sceptre, 
the  work  of  Hephaestus,  which  Zens  bad  once 
given  to  Hermes,  and  Hermes  to  Pelops,  from 
whom  it  descended  to  AgamenuMm.  At  the  cap- 
ture of  Troy  he  received  Cassandra,  the  daughter 
of  Priam,  as  his  prize.  On  his  return  home  he 
was  murdered  by  Aegisthus,  who  had  seduced 
Clytemnestra  during  the  absence  of  her  husband. 
The  tragic  poets  make  Clytemnestra  alone  murder 
Agamemnon :  her  motive  is  in  A^hylus  her  jes- 
lousy  of  Cassandra,  in  Sophocles  and  Euripides  her 
wrath  at  the  death  of  Ipnigei^. 

Agamwinnttnldea  CAyati*fiyoMfis\  the  son  of 
Agamemnon,  i.  e.  Orestes. 

Aginippe  ('Aywlinrn\  a  nymph  of  the  well  of 
the  same  name  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Helicon,  in 
Boeotia,  which  was  considered  sacred  to  the  Muses 
(who  were  hence  called  Aganippide*\  and  which 
was  believed  to  have  the  power  of  inspiring  those 
who  drank  of  it  The  fountain  of  HippocrSne  has 
the  epithet  AgamppU  (Ov.  Faat.  v.  7),  from  its 
being  sacred  to  the  Muses,  like  that  of  Aganippe. 

Agapfinor  {^kyart^vt^)^  son  of  Ancaens  king 
of  the  Arcadians,  received  60  ships  from  Aga- 
memnon, in  which  he  led  his  Arcadians  to  Troy. 
On  his  return  from  Troy  he  was  cast  by  a  storm  on 
the  coast  of  Cyprus,  where  he  founded  the  town  of 
Paphus,  and  in  it  the  fiunous  temple  of  Aphrodite. 

Agariata  ('ATopIcmi).  L  Dttnghter  of  Clii>- 
thenes,  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  wife  of  Megades,  and 
mother  of  Clbthenes  who  divided  the  Athenians 
into  ten  tribes,  and  of  Hippocrates.*^.  Daughter 
of  the  above-mentioned  Hippocrates,  and  grand- 
daughter of  No.  1,  wife  of  Xanthippua,  and  mother 
of  Pericles. 

AganTaii  (^Aywrlwi)^  son  of  Dosithetis,  a  sculp- 
tor of  Ephesus,  probably  a  contemporary  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  (b.  c.  330),  sculptured  the  statue 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Boigheae  gladiator, 
which  is  still  preserved  in  the  eallery  of  the 
Louvre.  This  statue,  as  well  as  the  Apollo  Bel* 
videre,  was  discovered  among  the  mina  of  a  palace 
of  the  Roman  emperon  on  the  site  of  the  ancienti 
Antium  {Capo  d*Am6).  From  the  attitude  of  the 
figure  it  is  clear,  that  the  statue  representa  not  a 
gladiator,  but  a  warrior  contending  with  a  mountedi 
combatant  Perhaps  it  was  intended  to  represent 
Achilles  fighting  with  Penthesilte. 

AgaddM,  ^j^eiiclM,  or  Hage^elsa  (*A7a<r  J 
itX^j,  'AynaucKfis,  'HyfiffacXijs),  king  of  Sparta^ 
succeeded  his  fiither  Archidamus  I.,alx»ut  b.c.  6UiJ 
or  590. 

AgatharcbYdei  (*A7a0opx»''nf)  or  Agathar^ 
ohvfl  C'AydBafrxoi)*  a  Greek  grammarian,  bom  aj 
Cnidot,  lived  at  Alexandria,  probably  about  b.  d 
130.  He  wrote  a  considerable  number  of  geocn^j 
phical  and  historical  works ;  but  we  ha^e  only  ail 
epitome  of  a  portion  of  his  work  on  the  Erythraea^ 
sea,  which  was  made  by  Photius :  it  is  printed  ii 
Hudson ^s  Gtoffr.  Script.  Or,  Minorca, 

Agafharehvfl  (AyiBapxos\  an  Athenian  arti^i 
said  to  have  invented  scene-painting,  and  to  hav| 
painted  a  scene  for  a  tragedy  which  Aeschylua  et 
hibitcd.    It  was  probably  not  till  towarda  the  eni 
of  Aeschylus^s  career  that  scene-painting  was  i 
ttodttced,  and  not  till  the  time  of  Sophodea  that 
was  generally  made  use  of ;  which  may  accon 
for  Aristotle's  assertion  {Poisi.  iv.  16)  that  accxa 
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laioting  vm  introduced  bj  Sophodet.  ^  8.  A 
Gntk  painter,  a  umldre  of  Samos,  and  ton  of  Ea- 
d«flnu.  He  was  a  contempoiaiy  of  Alcibiadea  and 
Zeazk,  and  mnst  not  be  oonfoimded  with  the  con- 
tempomy  of  Aeeehyloa. 

A^aMaaahv»  C^yaBiif^pos)^ihe  author  of  **  A 
iketdi  of  Geomphj  in  epitome^*  (r^f  yttrfpa^itis 
vwrnrumAtrta  4p  nrtrofij),  probably  Ured  abont  the 
IxginaiBg  of  the  3rd  century  after  Chriit  The 
ikiTk  fwmiite  chiefly  of  extracts  from  Ptolemy  and 
othtT  earlier  writeriL     It  is  printed  in  Hndsonli 

^g*tyt***  CAya0iaM\  a  Bysantine  writer,  bom 
sboct  A.  o.  52^6  at  Myrina  in  Aeolia,  practised  as 
an  adTocate  at  Constantinople,  whence  he  obtained 
Us  wanmme  SekokuUaiM  (which  word  signified  an 
sdn>cate  in  hia  time),  and  died  about  a.  d.  582. 
He  wrote  many  poems,  of  which  several  have  come 
ivwn  Co  na  ;  but  his  principal  work  was  his  History 
a  five  books,  which  is  also  extant,  and  is  of  consi- 
^Tible  Tftlae.  It  contains  the  history  from  a.  d. 
5o3 — 558,  a  period  remarkable  for  important  events, 
Bch  as  the  conquest  of  Italy  by  Narses  and  the 
f  rpioits  of  BeUaarius  over  the  Huns  and  other  bor- 
'  inassL    The  best  edition  is  by  Niebuhr,  Bonn, 

AgitMtelga  (*A7a0^Xffi«),  mistress  of  Pto- 
<-!Br  IV.  Phikpator,  king  of  Egypt,  and  sister  of 
ij  flunister  Agathodes.  She  and  her  brother 
vrre  pnt  to  death  on  the  death  of  Ptolemy  (b.  c. 

Afi^hBelM  (*A7aANcX9t).  L  A  Sicilian,  raised 

t-iraeif  from  the  station  of  a  potter  to  that  of  tyrant 

<  ^vracaae  and  king  of  Sicily.   Bom  at  Thermae, 

k  :nwn  of  ^eily  subject  to  Carthage,  he  is  said  to 

.iT^  been  czpoaed  when  an  infimt,  by  his  fiither, 

srnsas  of  Rnegium,  in  consequ^iee  of  a  suoces- 

.A  td  trocblciome  dreams,  portending  that  he 
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9*fJld  he  ft  source  of  much  evil  to  Sicily.    His 

hovevtf,  secretly  preserved  his  life,  and 

old  he  was  restored  to  his  fiither,  who 


■»  « 


:ki  ;<ng  repented  of  his  conduct  to  the  child.    By 

1-^  he  wna  taken  to  Syracuse  and  brought  up  as 

.  ;«-tser.     Hia  strength  and  personal  beauty  re- 

'si^'sraded  him  to  Damas,  a  noble  Sviiicusan,  who 

•J-  w  hoB  from  obiettri^,  and  on  waose  death  he 

;  ^-ried  bia  rich  widow,  and  so  became  one  of  the 

dtaxens  in  Syracuse.     His  ambitious 

then  developed  themselves,  and  he  was 

.-^  «B  iwtai  exile.     After  several  changes  of  fortune, 

<:~3«ctrd  an  army  which  overawed  both  the  Sy* 

«-  .M^^  mad  Carthaginians,  and  was  restored  under 

£    ^£h  that  he  would  not  interfere  with  the  de- 

-  rxkcj^  which  oath  he  kept  by  murd^ng  4000 

-..-:  tuaking  GOOO  citixens.  He  was  immediately 

-6n^  aovefeign  of  Syracuse,  under  the  title  of 

*-:.mga3bot^  a.c.  317.     In  the  course  of  a  few 

-flri  the  vhole  of  Sicily,  which  was  not  under  the 

-..3^  of  C^thage,  submitted  to  him.     In  b.  c. 

*  •  W*   was   defeated   at  Himem  by  the  Car- 

.^ruaa,  under  Hamilcar,  who  straightway  laid 

'.-*  «  Sf  tag  use  ;  whereupon  he  formed  the  bold 

-k.;s  cf  averting  the  ruin  which  threatened  him, 

^DTiaf  the  war  into  Africa.     His  successes 

'^  anst  hnlliant  and  rapid.     He  constantly  de- 

-.ij^  Ae  troopa  of  Carthage,  but  was  at  length 

r-.asMd  from  Africa  by  the  afiairs  of  Sicily, 

'  ''vn  aBsy  dties  had  revolted  from  him,  b.  c.  307. 

OT»  ^  sadnced,  alter  making  a  treaty  with  the 

■2-::^HM8i     He  had  previously  assumed  the 

^  4  hk^  of  Sicily.     He  afterwards  plun- 


dered the  Lipari  isles,  and  also  carried  his  arms 
into  Italy,  in  order  to  attack  the  Bruttii.  But  his 
last  days  were  embittered  by  &mily  misfortunes. 
His  grandson  Archagathus  murdoed  his  sou  Aga- 
thocles,  for  the  sake  of  succeeding  to  the  crown, 
and  the  old  king  feared  that  the  rest  of  his  &- 
mUy  would  share  his  fiite.  He  accordingly  sent 
his  wife  Texena  and  her  two  children  to  Egypt, 
her  native  country  ;  and  his  own  death  followed 
almost  immediately,  a  c.  289,  after  a  reign  of  28 
yean,  and  in  the  72nd  year  of  his  age.  Other 
authors  relate  an  incredible  story  of  his  being  poi- 
soned by  Maeno,  an  associate  of  Archagathus. 
The  poison,  we  are  told,  was  concealed  in  the  quill 
with  which  he  cleaned  his  teeth,  and  reduced  him 
to  so  frightful  a  condition,  that  he  was  placed  on 
the  funeral  pile  and  burnt  while  yet  living,  being 
unable  to  give  any  signs  that  he  was  not  dead.-* 
2.  Of  Pella,  &ther  of  Lysimacbus.— 8.  Son  of 
Lysimachus,  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by 
Dromichaetis,  king  of  the  Getae,  about  b.  c  292, 
but  was  sent  back  to  his  father  with  presents. 
In  287,  he  defeated  Demetrius  Polioroetes.  At 
the  instigation  of  his  stepmother,  Arsinoe,  Lysi* 
machus  cast  him  into  prison,  where  he  was  mur- 
dered (284)  by  Ptolemaeus  Ceraunus.— 4.  Brother 
of  AoATUOCLXA.-»5.  A  Greek  historian,  of  un- 
certain date,  wrote  the  history  of  Cyricus,  which 
was  extensively  read  in  antiquity,  and  is  referred 
to  by  Cicero  (Js  Dw,  i.  24). 

AjntfaodaAnum  {*Aya$o9aifuiv  or  ^AyaBhs  b§hs), 
1.  The  '^Good  Deity,**  in  honour  of  whom  the 
Greeks  drank  a  cup  of  unmixed  wine  at  the  end 
of  every  repast.-»2.  Of  Alexandria,  the  designer 
of  some  maps  to  accompany  Ptolemy^s  Geography. 
Copies  of  these  maps  are  found  appended  to  several 
MSS.  of  Ptolemy. 

Ag&thon  {*Ay4$v¥),  an  Athenian  tragic  poet, 
bom  about  b.  c.  447*  of  a  rich  and  respectable  fa- 
mily, was  a  friend  of  Euripides  and  Plato.  He 
gained  his  first  victory  in  416 :  in  honour  of  which 
Plato  represents  the  Symposium  to  have  been  given, 
which  he  has  made  the  occasion  of  his  dialogue  so 
called.  In  407,  he  visited  the  court  of  Archehius, 
king  of  Macedonia,  where  his  friend  Euripides  was 
also  a  guest  at  the  same  time.  He  died  about  400, 
at  the  age  of  47.  The  poetic  merits  of  Agathon 
were  considerable,  but  his  compositions  were  more 
remarkable  for  elegance  and  flowery  ornaments  than 
force,  vigour,  or  sublimity.  In  the  T%€smophona' 
xu$ae  of  Aristophanes  he  is  ridiculed  for  his  effe- 
minacy, being  brought  on  the  stage  in  female  dress. 

Agathyma,  Agathyrniuii  CAydiBvpya,  -oin 
'AyaBupvcSos :  Agatha),  a  town  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Sicily* 

AgEthyni  (*Ayd0i^oi),  a  people  in  European 
Sarmatia,  on  the  river  Maris  (Maroteh)  in  Tran- 
sylvania. From  their  practice  of  painting  or  tatoo- 
ing  their  skin,  they  are  called  by  Virgil  {Am.  iv. 
146)  pieH  Affathyrsi. 

Agkyh  {*Ayavfi),  daughter  of  Cadmus,  wife  of 
Echion,  and  mother  of  Pentheus.  When  Pen- 
theus  attempted  to  prevent  the  women  from  cele- 
brating the  Dionysiac  festivals  on  mount  Cithaeron, 
he  was  torn  to  pieces  there  by  his  own  mother 
Agave^  who  in  her  frensy  believed  him  to  be  a 
wild  beast.  [PBNTHXU8.]-^0ne  of  the  Nereids, 
one  of  the  Danaids,  and  one  of  the  Amasons  were 
also  called  Agavae. 

Agbatftna.    [Ecbatana.] 

A^diitii  (*A78i<mi),  an  androgynous  deity,  the 
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ofipring  of  Zens  and  Earth,  connected  with  the 
Phrygian  wonhip  of  Attet  or  Atyi. 

Aj^Udflf  ('A7<^d(8as),  an  eminent  statnarf  of 
Argos,  the  initractor  of  the  three  great  mastoB, 
Phidiai,  Myron,  and  Polydetiu.  Many  modern 
writers  suppose  that  there  were  two  artists  of  this 
name ;  one  an  Argive,  the  instructor  of  Phidias,  bom 
aboat  B.  c.  540,  the  other  a  native  of  Sicyon,  who 
flourished  about  b.  c.  432. 

Agd&QS  C^ydXaos).  L  Son  of  Hercules  and 
Omphale,  and  founder  of  the  house  of  Croesus. 
—2.  Son  of  Damastor  and  one  of  the  suitors  of  Pe- 
nelope, dain  by  Ulysses.— 8.  A  slave  of  Priam, 
who  exposed  the  in&nt  Paris  on  mount  Ida,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  dream  of  his  mother. 

AgendlooBi  or  Agvdlonm  {Sent),  the  chief 
town  of  the  Senones  in  Oallia  Lugdunensis. 

Agfoor  ('AT^wvp).  1.  Son  of  Poseidon  and 
Libya,  king  of  Phoenicia,  twin-brother  of  Belus, 
and  &ther  of  Cadmus,  Phoenix,  Cyliz,  Thasns, 
PhineuB,  and  according  to  some  of  Europa  also. 
Virgil  {Am.  I  338)  calls  Carthage  the  city  of 
Agenor,  since  Bido  was  descended  finom  Agenor. 
—2.  Son  of  Jasos,  and  father  of  Axgus  Panoptes, 
king  of  Argos.^>8.  Son  and  successor  of  Triopaa, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Axgoa.-^.  Sou  of  Pleuron  and 
Xanthippe,  and  grandson  of  Aetolus.— 5.  Son  of 
PhegeuB,  king  of  Psophis,  in  Arcadia.  He  and 
his  brother  Pronoua  slew  Alcmaeon,  when  he 
wanted  to  give  the  celebrated  necklace  and  peplus 
of  Harmonia  to  his  second  wife  CalirrhoS.  [Phb- 
GKU8.]  The  two  brothers  were  afterwards  killed 
by  Ajnphoterui  and  Acaman,  the  sons  of  Alcmaeon 
and  Callirrhoi'.— 6.  Son  of  the  Trojan  Antenorand 
Theano,  one  of  the  bravest  among  the  Trojans, 
was  wounded  by  Achilles,  but  rescued  by  Apollo. 

Agin&zidea  {^Aytipopihis),  a  descendant  of  an 
Agenor,  such  as  Cadmus,  Phineus,  and  Perseus. 

AgimmAmf  a  sculptor  of  Rhodes,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  Polydorus  and  Athenodoras,  sculp- 
tured the  group  of  Laocoon,  one  of  the  most  perfect 
specimens  of  art.  This  celebrated  group  was  dis- 
covered in  the  year  1506,  near  the  baths  of  Titus 
on  the  Esquiline  hill :  it  is  now  preserved  in  the 
museum  of  the  Vatican.  The  artists  probably  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Titus,  and  sculptured  the  group 
expressly  for  that  emperor. 

AgteiUui  (*A7iT<rUaof),  kings  of  Sparta.  L 
Son  of  Doiyssus,  reigned  44  year^  and  died  about 
B.  c.  886.  He  was  contemporaiy  with  the  legis- 
lation of  Lycuigusu  — 2.  Son  of  Archid&mus  II., 
succeeded  his  half-brother  Agis  II.,  b.  a  398,  ex- 
cluding, on  the  ground  of  spurious  birth,  and  by 
the  interest  of  Lysander,hi8  nephew  Lbotychidbs. 
From  396  to  394  he  carried  on  the  war  in  Asia 
Minor  with  great  success,  and  was  preparing  to  ad- 
vance into  the  heart  of  the  Persian  empire,  when  he 
was  summoned  home  to  defend  his  country  against 
Thebes,  Corinth,  and  Argos,  which  had  beoi  in- 
duced by  Artaxerxes  to  take  up  arms  agdinst 
Sparta.  Though  full  of  disappointment,  he  promptly 
obeyed ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  (394), 
he  met  and  defeated  at  Coronia  in  Boeotia  the 
allied  forces.  During  the  next  4  years  he  regained 
for  his  country  much  of  its  former  supremacy,  till 
at  length  the  fatal  battle  of  Leuctra,  371,  over- 
threw for  ever  the  power  of  Sparta,  and  gave  the 
supremacy  for  a  time  to  Thebes.  For  the  next 
few  years  Soarta  had  almost  to  struggle  for  its 
existence  amid  dangers  without  and  within,  and  it 
was  chiefly  owing  to  the  skill,  courage,  and  pre- 
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sence  of  mind  of  Agesilaus  that  she  weathered 
the  storm.  In  861  he  crossed  with  a  body  of 
Lacedaemonian  mercenaries  into  Egypt  Here, 
after  displaying  much  of  his  ancient  skill,  he 
died,  while  preparing  for  his  voyage  home,  in  the 
winter  of  36 1-— 360,  after  a  life  of  above  80 
years  and  a  reign  of  38.  His  body  iras  em- 
balmed in  wax,  and  splendidly  buried  at  Sparts. 
In  person  Agesilaus  was  small,  mean-looking,  and 
lame,  an  which  last  ground  objection  had  been 
made  to  his  accession,  an  oracle,  curiously  fulfilled, 
having  warned  Sparta  of  evils  awaiting  her  under 
a  **  lune  sovereignty.**  In  his  reign,  indeed,  her 
&11  took  place,  but  not  through  him,  for  he  was 
one  of  the  best  citixens  and  generals  that  Sparta 
ever  had. 

AgtflpSUi  (*AYi}(r(iroAif),  kings  of  Sparta.  L 
Succeed^  his  father  Pausanias,  while  yet  a  minor, 
in  B.C.  394,  and  reigned  14  yean.  As  soon 
as  his  minority  ceased,  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  wars  in  which  Sparta  was  then  engaged  with 
the  other  states  of  Greece  In  390  he  invaded 
Aigolis  with  success ;  in  385  he  took  the  city 
of  MantinCa;  in  381  he  went  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Acanthus  and  ApoUonia  against  the  Olyn- 
thians,  and  died  in  380  daring  this  war  in  the 
penmsula  of  Pallene.— 2.  Son  of  Cleombrotus, 
reigned  one  year  b.  c.  3/1  .»-4.  Succeeded  Cleo- 
menes  in  b.  c.  220,  but  was  soon  deposed  by  his 
colleague  Lycnrgus :  he  afterwards  took  refuge  with 
the  Romans. 

AgCtor  (*A7^«p),  **  the  leader,**  a  surname  of 
Zeus  at  Lacedaemon,  of  Apollo,  and  of  Hermes, 
who  conducts  the  souls  of  men  to  the  lower  world. 

AggteuB  TTrbXeoi,  a  writer  on  the  science  of 
the  Agrimensores,  may  perhaps  have  lived  at  the 
latter  part  of  the  4th  century  of  our  era.  His  works 
are  printed  in  Ooesius,  Bet  Affrariae  Amdont. 

AggnomiM  or  Xandramea  (BayS^ny),  the 
ruler  of  the  Qangaridae  and  Prasii  in  India,  when 
Alexander  invaded  India,  b.  a  327. 

Aglas  (*A7f as),  a  Greek  epic  poet,  erroneously 
called  Augias,  a  native  of  Troesen,  flourished  about 
B.  c.  740,  and  was  the  author  of  a  poem  called 
Notii  (N^OToi),  ft. «.  the  history  of  the  return  of 
the  Achaean  heroes  from  Troy. 

AginBiini  ( J^m),  the  chief  town  of  the  Nitio* 
briges  in  Gallia  Aquitanica. 

Agil  ^Ayts ),  kings  of  Sparta.  1.  Son  of  Eurys- 
thenes,  the  founder  of  the  fiunily  of  the  Agidae.*-^* 
Son  of  AzchidAmus  II.,  reigned  b.  c.  427 — 398.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and 
invaded  Attica  several  times.  While  Alcibiades 
was  at  Sparta  he  was  the  guest  of  Agis,  and  is 
said  to  have  seduced  his  wife  Timaea ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Leotychides,  the  son  of  Agis,  was 
excluded  from  the  throne  as  ill^timate.f--^>  Son 
of  ArchidAmus  III.,  reigned  &  c.  338—330,  at- 
tempted to  overthrow  the  Macedonian  power  in 
Europe,  while  Alexander  the  Great  was  in  Asiai 
but  was  defeated  and  killed  in  battle  by  Antipater 
in  330. -»4.  Son  of  Eudamidas  II., reigned  B.C. 
244 — ^240.  He  attempted  to  re-establish  the  in- 
stitutions of  Lycuigus,  and  to  effect  a  thorough 
reform  in  the  Spartan  state ;  but  he  vras  resisted 
by  his  colleague  Leonidas  II.  and  the  wealthy,  was 
thrown  into  prison,  and  was  there  put  to  death  by 
command  of  the  ephors,  along  with  his  mother 
Agesistrata,  and  his  grandmother  Archidamia. 

Agiif  a  Greek  poet  of  Argos,  a  notorious  flat- 
I  terer  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
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A^lb  C^yXa^y,  *^  the  bright  om."*  L  One  of 
die  CHAmiTBt  or  Qmua^^.  Wife  of  Charopiu 
ud  motber  of  Nireua,  who  came  from  the  ialiuid 
U  Sine  agiiut  Tror. 

if]«0|Ate2.      [SlKBNBS.] 

AgiiSphaft  (*A7Xao^).  L  Painter  of  Thaioi, 
bthef  Md  imtraetor  of  Polygnotus  and  Ariato* 
F^n,  li^  about  Bic.  500,^-4B.  Painter,  lived 
about  K  c.  420,  probably  grandion  of  No.  1. 

A^ia  ('A7XMf),  a  poor  citiaen  of  Paophit 
io  Anadia,  vbom  the  Delphic  oracle  declared  hap> 
p;er  tbao  Ofgca  king  of  Lydia,  on  accoont  of  his 
cAOtotcd  dicpotitioo.  Panaaniaa  places  him  in  the 
time  of  CfOfflOB. 

AgnSdlai  C^ytn9Uni\  an  Athenian  maiden,  was 
ibe  fimof  her  sex  to  leun  midwifery,  which  a  law 
2:  AibcQs  Mwdeany  woman  to  leam.  Dressed  as 
A  BSD,  she  obtained  instruction  from  a  physician 
ouaed  Hiersphihia,and  afterwards  practised  her  art 
vitb  neceak  Sammooed  before  the  Areopagns  by 
\^  envy  of  the  other  pcactiti<mers,  she  was  obliged 
to  diidoee  her  sex,  and  was  not  only  acquitted,  bat 
-^^tiined  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  law.  This 
:ajf,  Uwogh  often  repeated,  does  not  deserre  much 
*rediVi  u  it  rests  00   the  authority  of  Hyginus 

AgihHai  ('AyPiivfSiif),  an  Athenian  dema- 
nnie«  iadeeed  the  Athenians  to  sentence  Phodon 
10  dcstk  (a.  c  818),  but  was  shortly  afterwards 
pet  to  desth  himself  by  the  Athenians. 

AfmadtBi  f AYopdc^rorX  a  atatoary  of  Paroa, 
^'vuked  n  c.  440—428,  and  was  the  fim>arite 
P^ii  of  Phidiaa.  Hia  greatest  work  was  a  statue 
(•'  ApbrBdite,  whkh  he  changed  into  a  statue  of 
Smniit  nd  sold  it  to  the  people  of  Rhamnus, 
'-'^oaie  be  was  indignant  that  the  Athenians  had 
^^^  the  piefefeace  to  a  statue  by  Alcamenes,  who 
ne  ia«iber  distinguished  pupil  of  Phidiaa. 

AguMt  and  AgSnrat  C^yc^a  and  'A70- 
"Mt>,  epiiheu  of  sereral  diTinitics  who  were  con> 
■s^<nd  as  the  proieetors  of  the  assemblies  of  the 
'•-pif  in  the opora,  such  aa  Zeus,  Athena,  Artemis, 
tal  Homes. 

Agraei  ('A7pa«Dc),  a  people  of  Aetolia  on  the 
Meiooi. 

AgiuU  CATpovX^aad^ATp^Xii:  *A7pvXf^t), 
^  Attie  denms  of  the  tribe  £rechtheis,  named 
U'r  AoRAPLoa,  No.  2. 

ignokt  fATpovAot,  also  ''A7Aavpos).  L 
>^:«^t«r  of  Actaeoa,  first  king  of  Athens,  and 
*  >  «f  Csciep&««i&  Daughter  of  Cecrops  and 
Anoloi,  is  an  important  personage  in  the  I^nds 
'  Aiticm,  md  there  were  three  different  stories 
^''  at  her.  I.  Aceordinff  to  some  writers  Athena 
dt«  Efichthonios  in  «  chest  to  Agraulos  and  her 
>^7  Hene,  with  the  command  not  to  open  it ; 
'  't  uosblc  to  control  their  curiosity,  they  opened 
'«  nd  tbfieupon  were  seised  with  madness  at  the 
*:k.  vf  Erichthoniaa,  and  threw  themseWes  down 
-'^  the  Acropolis,    2.  According  to  Orid  (Md. 

'  lO)  Ajnanloa  and  her  sister  surriTed  opening 
-f  cbert,  but  Agraoloe  was  snbsequently  punished 
■"  >iBt  changed  into  a  atone  by  Hermes,  because 
*>  UensCed  to  pevrent  the  god  from  entering  the 
-  ^  of  Herae,  when  he  had  fallen  in  love  with 
'  *  iattrr.  3.  The  third  legend  lelates  that  Athens 
«u  ««e  iavalred  in  a  hmgproHacted  war,  and  that 
■^sxia%  threw  heteetf  down  from  the  Acropolis 

«»M  aa  vade  had  dedared  that  the  Athenians 
*  '^  eon^aer  if  some  one  would  sacriBce  himself 
'•*  ti  coMy.    The  Athcmana  in  giatitade  built 
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her  a  temple  on  the  Acropolis,  in  which  it  became 
customary  for  the  young  Athenians,  on  receiving 
their  first  suit  of  armour,  to  take  an  oath  that  they 
wotild  always  defend  their  country  to  the  last. 
One  of  the  Attic  demi  (Agranle)  derived  its  name 
from  this  heroine,  and  a  festival  and  mysteries 
(AffraiUia)  were  celebrated  at  Athens  in  honour  of 
her. 

Agmu  (*A7p«vf),  a  hunter,  a  surname  of  Pan 
and  Aristaeus. 

Agri  Deenm&tet,  tithe  lands,  the  name  given 
by  the  Romans  to  a  part  of  Oennany,  E.  of  the 
Rhine  and  N.  of  the  Danube,  which  they  took 
possession  of  when  the  Germans  retired  eastward, 
and  which  they  gave  to  Gauls  and  subsequently 
to  their  own  veterans  on  the  payment  of  a  tenth  of 
the  produce  (decuma).  Towards  the  end  of  the 
first  or  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  after 
Christ,  these  lands  were  incorporated  in  the  Roman 
empire. 

AgriMlft,  CiL  JIUI11S,  bom  June  13th,  a.  d. 
37,  at  Forum  Julii  (Frijua  in  Provence),  was  the 
son  of  Julius  Graecinua,  who  was  executed  by  Ca- 
ligula, and  of  Julia  Procilla.  He  received  a  careful 
education ;  he  first  served  in  Britain,  a.  d.  60, 
under  Suetonius  Paulinus ;  was  quaestor  in  Asia 
in  63  ;  was  governor  of  Aquitania  from  74  to  76  ; 
and  was  consul  in  77,  when  he  betrothed  his 
daughter  to  the  historian  Tacitus,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  gave  her  to  him  in  marriage.  In 
78  he  received  the  government  of  Britain,  which 
he  held  for  7  years,  during  which  time  he  sub- 
dued the  whole  of  the  country  with  the  exception 
of  the  highlands  of  Caledonia,  and  by  his  wise 
administration  introduced  among  the  inhabitants 
the  language  and  civilization  of  Rome.  He  was 
recalled  in  85  through  the  jealousy  of  Domitian, 
and  on  his  return  lived  in  retirement  till  his  death 
in  93,  which  according  to  some  was  occasioned  by 
poison,  administered  by  order  of  Domitian.  His 
character  is  drawn  in  the  brightest  colours  by  his 
son-in-law  Tacitus,  whose  Life  of  Agricola  has  come 
down  to  us. 

Agzigentum  CAxpdyaf :  'Ajcpcryoi^ti^s,  Agrl- 
gentinus :  Girgenti),  a  town  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily, 
about  2^  miles  from  the  sea,  between  the  rivers 
Acmgas  {Fiume  di  S.  Biagio\  and  Hypsas  {FUtmf 
Drago),  It  was  celebrated  for  its  wealth  and 
populousness,  and  till  its  destruction  by  the  Car- 
thaginians (&C.  405)  was  one  of  the  most  splendid 
cities  of  the  ancient  world.  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  Empedocles.  It  was  founded  by  a  Doric  colony 
from  Gela,  about  a.  c.  579,  was  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  cruel  tyrant  Phal&ris  (about  560), 
and  subsequently  under  that  of  Theron  (488--- 
472X  whose  praises  are  celebrated  by  Pindar. 
After  its  destruction  by  the  Carthaginians,  it  was 
rebuilt  by  Timoleon,  but  it  never  regained  its 
fonner  greatness.  After  undergoing  many  vicissi- 
tudes it  at  length  came  into  the  power  of  the 
Romans  (2)0)t  in  whose  hands  it  remained. 
There  are  still  gigantic  remains  of  the  ancient  city, 
especially  of  the  Olympieum,  or  temple  of  the 
Olympian  Zens. 

A^nnlom  {^^Kypivutv)^  a  town  in  Aetolia,  per- 
haps near  the  sources  of  the  Thennissus. 

Agrippa,  first  a  praenomen,and  afterwards  a  cog- 
nomen among  the  Romans,  signifies  a  child  pre- 
sented at  its  birth  with  its  feet  foremost. 

Agrippa,  Hertdea.  1.  Called  "*  Agrippa  th* 
Great,'*  son  of  Aristobului  and  Berenice,  and  gnuu^ 
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son  of  Herod  the  Great  He  was  educated  at  Rome 
with  the  fatare  emperor  Claudius,  and  Drusus  the  son 
of  Tiberius.  Having  given  offence  to  Tiberius  he  was 
thrown  into  prison  ;  but  Caligula,  on  his  accession 
{a.  d.  37),  set  him  at  liberty,  and  gave  him  the 
tetrarchies  of  Abilene,  Batanaea,  Tiachonitis,  and 
Auranitis.  On  the  death  of  Caligula  (41 ),  Agrippa, 
who  was  at  the  time  in  Rome,  assisted  CUndius  in 

gunmg  possession  of  the  empire.  As  a  reward  for 
is  services,  Judaea  and  Samaria  were  annexed  to 
his  dominions.  His  government  was  mild  and 
gentle,  and  he  was  exceedingly  popular  amongst  the 
Jews.  It  was  probably  to  increase  his  popularity 
with  the  Jews  that  he  caused  the  apostle  James  to 
be  beheaded,  and  Peter  to  be  cast  into  prison 
(44).  The  manner  of  his  death,  which  took 
place  at  (^aesarea  in  the  same  year,  is  related  in 
Ada  xiL  By  his  wife  Cypros  he  had  a  son 
Agrippa,  and  three  daughters,  Berenice,  Mari- 
amne,  and  Drusilla.^i.  Son  of  Agrippa  L,  was 
educated  at  the  court  of  Claudius,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  fiither*s  death  was  17  years  old.  Claudius 
kept  him  at  Rome,  and  sent  Cuspius  Fadus  as  pro- 
curator  of  the  kingdom,  which  thus  again  became 
a  Roman  province.  On  the  death  of  Herodes, 
king  of  Chalcis  (48),  his  little  principality  was 
given  to  Agrippa,  who  subsequently  received  an 
accession  of  territory.  Before  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  with  the  Romans,  Agrippa  attempted  in  vain 
to  dissuade  the  Jews  from  rebelling.  He  sided 
with  the  Romans  in  the  war ;  and  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Jerusalem,  he  went  with  his  sister  Berenice 
to  Rome,  and  died  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age, 
A.  D.  100.  It  was  before  this  Agrippa  that  the 
apostle  Paul  made  his  defence,  a.  d.  60  {Actg  xxv. 
xxvi.). 

Agrippa,  TL  l^pfftalvfl,  bom  in  b.  c.  63,  of 
an  obscure  fiunily,  studied  with  young  Octavios 
(afterwards  the  emperor  Augustus)  at  Apoll<mia 
in  lllyria ;  and  upon  the  murder  of  Caesar  in 
44,  was  one  of  the  friends  of  Octavius,  who  ad- 
vised him  to  proceed  immediately  to  Rome.  In 
the  civil  wars  which  followed,  and  which  ter- 
minated in  giving  Augustus  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Roman  world,  Agrippa  took  an  active  part ;  and 
his  military  abilities,  combined  with  his  prompti- 
tude and  energy,  contributed  greatly  to  that  result. 
In  41  Agrippa,  who  was  then  praetor,  commanded 
part  of  the  forces  of  Augustus  in  the  Perusinian 
war.  In  38  he  obtained  great  successes  in  Gaul 
and  (lermany ;  in  37  he  was  consul ;  and  in 
36  he  defeated  Sex.  Pompey  by  sea.  In  33  he 
was  aedile,  and  in  this  office  expended  immense 
sums  of  money  upon  great  public  works.  He  re- 
stored old  aqueducts,  constructed  a  new  one,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Julian,  in  honour 
of  Augustus,  and  also  erected  several  public 
buildings.  In  31  he  commanded  the  fleet  of  Au- 
gustus at  the  battle  of  Actinm  ;  was  consul  a 
second  time  in  28,  and  a  third  time  in  27,  when 
he  built  the  Pantheon.  In  21  he  married  Julia, 
daughter  of  Augustus.  He  had  been  marred  twice 
before,  first  to  Pomponia,  daughter  of  T.  Pom- 
ponius  Atticus,  and  next  to  Marcella,  niece  of  Au- 
gustus. He  continued  to  be  employed  in  various 
military  commands  in  Gaul,  Spain,  Syria,  and 
Pannonia,  till  his  death  in  &  c.  12.  By  his  first 
wife  Pomponia,  Agrippa  had  Vipsania,  married  to 
Tiberius,  the  successor  of  Augustus ;  and  by  his 
third  wife,  Julia,  he  had  2  daughters,  Julia,  mar- 
ried to  li.  Aemiliuf  Paulus,  and  Agrippina,  married 
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to  Genaanicns,  and  3  sons,  CaioM  Caeiar,  Loqtis 
Caesar  [Cabsar],  and  Agrippa  Postumus,  who 
was  banished  by  Augustus  to  the  island  of  Planasis, 
and  was  put  to  death  by  Tiberius  at  his  acoeisioQ, 
A.  D.  14. 

Agrippina.      L    Daughter  of  M.  Vipssniiu 
Agrippa  and  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augusuu, 
married  Germanicua,  by  whom  she  had  nine  chil- 
dren, among  whom  was  the  emperor  Caligula,  aod 
Agrippina,  the  mother  of  Nero.    She  was  distin- 
guished for  her  virtues  and  heroism,  and  shared  sU 
the  dangers  of  her  hutband*s  campaigns.    On  his 
death  in  a.  d.  17  she  returned  to  ludy ;  but  the 
favour  with  which  she  was  received  by  the  peo|^ 
increased  the  hatred  and  jealousy  which  Tiberius 
and  his  mother  Livia  had  long  entertained  towards 
her.  For  some  years  Tiberius  disguised  his  hatred, 
but  at  length  under  the  pretext  that  she  was  fram- 
ing ambitious  plans,  he  banished  her  to  the  islaiMi 
of   Pandataria   (a.  d.  80),   where  she   died  3 
years  afterwards,  a.  d.  33,  probably  by  volantsry 
starvation.p-4i.  Daughter  of  Oermanicus  and  Agrip- 
pina [No.  1.],  and  mother  of  the  emperor  Nero, 
was  bom  at  Oppidum  Ubionim,  afterwards  called 
in  honour  of  her  Colonia  Agrippina,  now  Cologne. 
She  was  beautiful  and  intelligrat,  but  liceotioua, 
cruel,  and  ambitious.    She  was  first  married  to 
Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  (a.  d.  28),  by  whom 
she  had  a  son,  afterwards  the  emperw  Nero  ;  next 
to  Crispus  Paasienus  ;  and  thirdly  to  the  emperor 
Claudius  (49),  although  she  was  his  niece.    In 
50,  she  prevailed  upon  Claudina  to  adopt  her 
son,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  own  sod  Britannicut ; 
and  in  order   to  secure  the  succession  for  her 
son,  she  poisoned  the  emperor   in  54.     Upon 
the  accession  of  her  son  Nero,  who  was  then 
only  17  years  of  age,  she  governed  the  Roman 
empire  for  a  few  yeara  in  his  name.     The  young 
emperor  soon  became  tired  of  the  ascendency  of 
his  mother,  and  after  making  several  attempts  to 
shake  off  her  authority,  he  caused  her  to  be  assas- 
sinated in  59. 

Agripplnenset.    [Colonia  Agrippina.] 

AgrXuB  ('AYptof ),  son  of  Porthaon  and  Euryte, 
and  brother  of  Oeneus,  king  of  Calydon  in  Aetolia : 
his  six  sons  deprived  Oeneus  of  his  kingdom,  and 
gave  it  to  their  fiither  ;  but  Agrina  and  his  sons 
were  afterwards  slain  by  Diomedea,  the  grandson 
of  Oeneus. 

Agioedtns  or  AgroetXua,  a  Roman  gramma- 
rian, probably  lived  in  the  5th  century  after  Christ, 
and  wrote  an  extant  work  De  Ortkogropkia  et  t^f- 
fereiUia  Semumis,  which  is  printed  in  Putachius, 
Cframmaticae  Laiimoe  Auctoret  Antigui,  pp.  2266 
—2275. 

Agron  C^ypmw),  L  Son  of  Ninus,  the  fint  oi 
the  Lydian  dynasty  of  the  Heraclldaew— 2.  Son 
of  Pleuratus,  king  of  lllyria,  died  b.  c  231,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  wife  Teuta,  though  he  left  a 
son  Pinnes  or  Pinneus  by  his  first  wile,  Triteuts, 
whom  he  had  divorced. 

AgrStfira  CAyporipa),  the  huntress,  a  surname 
of  Artemis.  There  was  a  festival  celebrated  to 
her  honour  at  Athens  under  this  name.  (See  Diet, 
cf  AnOq.) 

Agxylo.    [Agraulx.] 

AgTians  (*A7vi«^t),  a  surname  of  Apollo,  as  the 
protector  of  the  streets  and  public  places. 

Agylla  f  ATvAXa),  the  ancient  Greek  name  of 
the  Etruscan  town  of  Caxrr. 

Agyrlum  (^Ky^ptov,  ^Ayxfpamos^  Agyrine&iis: 
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S.  Pmpo  d*Argiro\  a  town  in  Sicily-  on  the  Cya- 
moMraa,  N.  W.  of  CcDtaripM  and  N.  E.  of  Enna, 
the  birtb-pbue  of  the  historian  Diodonu. 

AgjirUEui  CKyii^^i\  an  Athenian,  after  being 
m  priion  many  yean  fat  embcxslemeot  of  pablic 
Doaey,  obtained  aboat  &  a  395  the  restoration  of 
the  Theorieon,  and  alio  tripled  the  pay  for  attend- 
ic«[  the  anembly :  hcnoe  he  became  lo  popular,  that 
he  via  appointed  general  in  389. 

AhilAt  Serrflliif,  the  name  of  sereral  dittin- 
friushcd  Romana,  who  held  rariooi  high  offices  in 
the  state  from  B.C.  478  to  342.  Of  these  the  best 
known  is  C.  Serrilins  Ahala,  magister  eqaitum  in 
439  to  the  dictator  I*  Cindnnatos,  when  he  slew 
Sp.  M ABI.IC9  in  the  fixmn,  because  he  refused 
tn  appear  before  the  dictator.  Ahak  was  after- 
wards brooght  to  trial,  and  only  escaped  con* 
denmation  by  a  roluntarj  exile. 

IhaiBA,  a  town  in  Etruria,  N.  E.  of  Volsinii. 

AhtaftbiiVtaB,  BomXtitiiSi  the  name  of  a  distin- 
guished Roman  fiunily.  They  are  said  to  hare 
obtained  the  auname  of  Ahenobarbus,  i.  e.  **Bnisen- 
Bcard"*  or  **  Red-Bewd,"*  because  the  Dioscuri  an- 
Douaced  to  one  of  their  ancestors  the  victoiy  of  the 
Roaana  orcr  the  latins  at  lake  Regillns  (]i.c. 
496  y,  and,  to  oonfinn  the  truth  of  what  they  said, 
stroked  his  black  hair  and  beard,  which  imme- 
diately became  red.«^L  C&.,  plebeian  aedile  B.  c. 
196,  pnctor  194,  and  consul  192,  when  he  fought 
against  the  Boii.— 8.  Gb.,  son  of  No.  1,  consul 
•uffeetas  in  182.-*S.  Gb.,  son  of  No.  2,  consul 
Vil,  conquered  the  Allobroges  in  Oaul,  in  121,  at 
the  caaihaice  of  the  Sulga  and  Rhodanns.  He 
VM  cmmx  in  115  with  Caecilhis  MeteUus.  The 
Via  Domitia  in  Gaol  was  made  by  him.«-«4.  Cn., 
•r-o  of  No.  3,  tribune  of  the  plebs  104,  brought 
iifward  the  law  {Le»  Domitia\  by  which  the 
of  the  priests  was  transferred  from  the  col- 
to  the  people.  The  people  afterwards  elected 
llaxinias  out  of  gratitude.  He  was 
in  961,  and  censor  in  92,  with  Lidnius 
the  orator.  In  his  censorship  he  and  his 
shut  up  the  schools  of  the  Latin  rhetori- 
bot  otherwise  their  censorship  was  marked 
hr  their  violent  disputes.— -li.  L.,  brother  of  Na 
C  ft^etor  in  Sicily,  probably  in  96,  and  consul  in 
•4.  beJsiifed  to  the  party  of  SuUa,  and  was  mur> 
i/nd  at  Rome  in  82,  by  order  of  the  younger 
Marina.  ^-6.  On.,  son  of  No.  4,  mairied  Cornelia, 
caof  hicr  of  L.  Cinna,  consul  in  87,  and  joined  the 
Marian  party.  He  was  proscribed  by  Sulla  in  82, 
sr*d  fled  to  Africa,  where  he  was  defeated  and 
I  J<d  by  Cn.  Pompey  in  81.— •?.  L.,  son  of  No. 
i,  Tomtd  Porda,  the  sister  of  M.  Cato,  and  was 
s  fSDich  aul  courageous  supporter  of  the  aristocra- 
t  al  party.  He  was  aedile  in  61,  praetor  in  58, 
n:i  cflSMol  in  54.     On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
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in  49  he  threw  himself  into  Corfinium, 
ooamelled  by  his  own  troops  to  surrender 
r.  He  next  went  to  Massilia,  and,  after 
of  that  town,  repaired  to  Pompey  in 
he  fell  in  the  battle  of  Phanalia  (48), 
be  coaunanded  the  left  wing,  and,  according 
t'*w  assertion  in  the  second  Philippic,  by  the 
>uai  of  Antony."-^'  Cn.,  son  of  No.  7,  was  taken 
*r.^  his  father  at  Corfnium  (49),  was  present  at 
t:9  teisle  of  Pharsalia  (48),  and  returned  to  Italy 
7  4(,  when  he  was  pardoned  by  Caesar.  After 
«  apar^  death  in  44,  ne  commanded  the  republican 
'."^t  m  the  Ionian  sea.  He  aftem'ards  became 
to  Anumy,  whom  he  accompanied  in  his 
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campaign  against  the  Parthians  in  36.  He  was 
consul  in  32,  and  deserted  to  Augustus  shortly  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Actinm.-*9.  L,  son  of  No.  8, 
married  Antonia,  the  daughter  of  Antony  by  Oc- 
taria  ;  was  aedile  in  22,  and  consul  in  1 6  ;  and 
after  his  consulship,  commanded  the  Roman  army 
in  (Germany  and  crossed  the  Elbe.  He  died  ▲.  d. 
25.— 10.  Cn.,  son  of  No.  9,  consul  a.  d.  32,  mar- 
ried Agrippina,  daughter  of  Oermanicus,  and  was 
fiither  of  the  emperor  Nero.    [Agrippina.] 

4juc  (AXor).  L  Son  of  Tehunon,  king  of  Sa- 
lamis,  by  Periboea  or  Eriboea,  and  grandson  of 
Aeacus.  Homer  calls  him  Ajax  the  Telamonian, 
Ajaz  the  Great,  or  simply  Ajax,  whereas  the  other 
Ajax,  son  of  Oileus,  is  always  distinguished  from 
the  fonner  by  some  epithet.  He  sailed  against 
Troy  in  12  ships,  and  is  represented  in  the  Iliad 
as  second  only  to  Achilles  in  bravery,  and  as  the 
hero  most  worthy,  in  the  absence  of  Achilles,  to 
contend  with  Hector.  In  the  contest  for  the  ar- 
mour of  Achilles,  he  was  conquered  by  Ulysses, 
and  this,  says  Homer,  was  the  cause  of  his  death. 
(Od.  XL  541,  seq.)  H<»ner  gives  no  further  par- 
ticulars respecting  his  death  ;  but  later  poets  rdate 
that  his  defeat  by  Ulysses  threw  him  into  an  awfiil 
state  of  madness ;  that  he  rushed  from  his  tent  and 
skughtered  the  sheep  of  the  Greek  army,  frncying 
they  were  his  enemies  ;  and  that  at  length  he  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life.  From  his  blood  there 
sprang  up  a  purnle  flower  bearing  the  letten  td  on 
its  leaves,  which  were  at  once  the  initials  of  hii 
name  and  expressive  of  a  sigh.  Homer  does  not 
mention  his  mistress  Ticmxssa.  Ajax  was  wor- 
shipped in  Salamis,  and  was  honoured  with  a  fes* 
tival  (AloKTcia).  He  was  also  worshipped  at 
Athens,  and  one  of  the  Attic  tribes  (Aeaniis)  was 
called  after  him.— 8.  Son  of  Oileus,  king  of  the 
Ijocrians,  also  called  the  lesser  Ajax,  sailed  against 
Troy  in  40  ships.  He  is  described  as  small  of 
stature,  and  weaa  a  linen  cuirass  (Xtyo9iSpi||),  but 
is  brave  and  intrepid,  skilled  in  throwing  ihe  spear, 
and,  next  to  Achilles,  the  most  swift-footed  among 
the  Greeks.  On  his  return  from  Troy  his  vessel  was 
wrecked  on  the  Whirling  Rocks  {TvpaX  w^poi)  ; 
he  himself  got  safe  upon  a  rock  through  the  as- 
sistance of  Poseidon ;  but  as  he  boasted  that  he 
would  escape  in  defiance  of  the  immortals,  Poseidon 
split  the  rock  with  his  trident,  and  Ajax  was  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  sea.  This  is  the  account  of  Homer, 
but  his  death  is  related  somewhat  differently  by 
Virgil  and  other  writers,  who  also  tell  us  that  the 
anger  of  Athena  was  excited  against  him,  because,  on 
the  night  of  the  capture  of  Troy,  he  vioUted  (Cas- 
sandra in  the  temple  of  the  goddess,  where  she  liad 
taken  refuge.  The  Opuntian  Locn^  worshipped 
Ajax  as  their  national  hero. 

AidM  CATBiyf).    [Haou.] 

Aidtaeof  ('ATSwycvr).  L  A  lengthened  fonn 
of  A  td^.  [  H ADB8.]  —2.  A  mythical  king  of  the 
MoloBsians  in  Epims,  husband  of  Persephone,  and 
frther  of  Core.  When  Theseus  and  Pirithous  at- 
tempted to  cany  off  0)re,  A'ldoneus  had  Pirithous 
killed  by  Cerberus,  and  kept  Theseus  in  captivity 
till  he  was  released  by  Hercules. 

Aim  Loofltliui  or  L^qnena,  a  Roman  divinity. 
A  short  time  before  the  Oauls  took  Rome  (b.  c. 
390)  a  voice  was  heard  at  Rome  in  the  Via  nova, 
during  the  silence  of  night,  announcing  that  the 
Gauls  were  approaching.  No  attention  was  at  the 
time  paid  to  the  warning,  but  the  Romans  after- 
wards erected  on  the  spot  where  the  voice  had  been 
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heard,  an  altar  with  a  sacred  enclosure  around  it, 
to  Aiiu  Locutioi,  or  the  ^  Announcing  Speaker.^ 

Al&ba&da  (7}  *AAa«av8a  or  r^  'A\^ap9a: 
'AAo^oyScvf  or  'AAdfavBor:  Arabi8$ar\  an  inland 
town  of  Caria,  near  the  Marsyas,  to  the  S.  of  the 
Maeander,  was  situated  between  two  hills :  it  was 
a  prosperous  place,  but  one  of  the  most  corrupt 
and  luxurious  towni  in  Asia  Minor.  Under  the 
Romans  it  was  the  seat  of  a  conrentus  joridicus. 

Alabon  ('AAo^ciy),  a  river  and  town  in  Sicily, 
N.  of  Syracuse. 

Almgonla  ('AAoToWa),  a  town  of  the  Eleutheio- 
Laconians  on  the  frontiers  of  Messenia. 

AloloSmiiiue  ('AXaXico/Acvai :  'AXakKOfiweuos, 
*AXaXK0fttvt9vs).  1.  (Sulinari),  an  ancient  town 
of  Boeotia,  £.  of  CoronSa,  with  a  temple  of 
Athene,  who  is  said  to  have  been  bom  in  the 
town,  and  who  was  hence  called  Alalcomenlii 
{*AXa\KOfi/fyrits,  tSof).  The  name  of  the  town 
was  derived  either  from  Alalcomenia,  a  daughter 
of  Ogyges,  or  from  the  Boeotian  hero  Alalcomenet. 
iMi2.  A  town  in  Ithaca,  or  in  the  island  Asteria, 
betweeu  Ithaca  and  Cephallenia. 

Alalia.    [Albria.] 

Alftai  (*AAayo/,  *AAavM>i,  L  e.  moMMtameen^ 
from  the  Saimatian  word  aZa),  a  great  Asiatic 
people,  included  under  the  general  name  of  Scy- 
thians, but  probably  a  branch  of  the  Massagetae. 
They  were  a  nation  of  warlike  horsemen.  They 
are  first  found  about  the  E.  part  of  the  Caucasus, 
in  the  country  called  Albania,  which  appears  to  be 
only  another  form  of  the  same  name.  In  the  reign 
of  Vespasian  they  made  incursions  into  Media  and 
Armenia  ;  and  at  a  later  time  they  pressed  into 
Europe,  as  fisr  as  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Danube, 
where,  towards  the  end  of  the  6th  century,  they 
were  routed  by  the  Huns,  who  then  compelled  them 
to  become  their  allies.  In  ▲.  d.  406,  some  of  the 
Alani  took  part  with  the  Vandals  in  their  irruption 
into  Oaul  sind  Spain,  where  they  gradually  disap- 
pear from  history. 

Alsribot,  in  German  Al-rie^  »'.  a.  **  All-rich,** 
elected  king  of  the  Visigoths  in  a.  d.  898,  had 
previously  commanded  the  Gothic  auxiliaries  of 
Theodositts.  He  twice  invaded  Italy,  first  in  ▲.  d. 
402—403,  when  he  was  defeated  by  Stilicho  at 
the  battle  of  PoUentia,  and  a  second  time  in  408 — 
410  ;  in  his  second  invasion  he  took  and  plundered 
Rome,  24th  of  Augi)|Bt,  410.  He  died  shortly 
afterwards  at'Consentia  in  Bruttium,  while  pre- 
panntr  to  invade  Sicilv. 

Alactor  (*AXidrrmp\  L  A  soraame  of  Zeus 
as  the  avengw  of  evil,  and  also  in  general  any 
deity  who  avenges  wicked  deeds.— 2.  A  Lydan, 
and  companion  of  Sarpedon,  slain  by  Ulysses. 

Alba  SilTliuit  one  of  the  mythical  kings  of  Alba, 
son  of  Latinus,  reigned  39  years. 

Alba.  L  (AUa),  a  town  of  the  Bastitani  in 
Spain.iMi2.  {Aivouma\  a  town  of  the  Barduli  in 
Spain.«-8.  Av^iuta  (Aulpi,  nr.  Durance),  a 
town  of  the  Eliooci  in  Gallia  Narbonensis.<M4. 
Flloaitia  or  Fnoentia  (Albenses:  AibaotAltn)y 
A  town  of  the  Marsi,  and  subsequently  a  Roman 
colony,  was  situated  on  a  lofty  rock  near  the  lake 
Fucinus.  It  was  a  strong  fortress,  and  was  used 
by  the  Romans  as  a  state  prison.— ^5.  LoBga 
(Albfini),  the  most  ancient  town  in  Latium,  is  said 
to  have  been  built  by  Ascanins,  and  to  have 
founded  Rome.  It  was  called  Longa,  fri>m  its 
stretching  in  a  long  line  down  the  Alban 
Mount  towards  the  Alban  Liake,  perhaps  near  the 
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modem  convent  of  Palaxzolo.  It  was  destroyed 
by  Tullus  Hostilius,  and  was  never  rebuilt:  its 
inhabitants  were  removed  to  Rome.  At  a  later 
time  the  surrounding  country,  which  was  highly 
cultivated  and  covered  with  vineyards,  was  studded 
with  the  splendid  villas  of  the  Roman  aristocracy 
and  emperors  (Pompey*s,  DomitianV,  Ac),  each 
of  which  was  called  A&atutm,  and  out  of  which  a 
new  town  at  length  grew,  also  called  Albanum 
(AIbano\  on  the  Appian  road,  ruins  of  which  are 
extant-->6.  Pompda  (Albenses  Pompeiani :  Alba), 
a  town  in  Liguria,  founded  by  Scipio  Africanus  I., 
and  colonized  by  Pompeius  Magnus,  the  birth- 
place of  the  emperor  Pertinax. 

Albiala  CAX€tada :  'AxeaM,Albani;  Sckirwan 
and  part  of  Da^egtan^  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Georpia\ 
a  country  of  Asia  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Caspian, 
extending  from  the  rivers  Cyms  and  Araxes  on 
the  S.  to  M.  Cenumius  (the  E.  part  of  the  Cau- 
casus) on  the  N.,  and  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
Iberia.  It  was  a  fertile  plain,  abounding  in  pasture 
and  vineyards  ;  but  the  inhabitants  were  fierce  and 
warlike.  They  were  a  Scythian  tribe,  probably  a 
branch  of  the  Massagetae,  and  identical  with  the 
Alanl  The  Romans  first  became  acquainted  with 
them  at  the  time  of  the  Mithridatic  war,  when 
they  encountered  Pompey  with  a  lai^  army. 

Albintim.    [Alba,  No.  6.] 

Albinos  Lacui  (Lcufo  di  Albcaio\  a  small  lake 
about  5  miles  in  circumference,  W.  of  the  Mons 
Albanus  between  Bovillae  and  Alba  Longa,  is  the 
crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  and  is  many  hundred 
feet  deep.  The  emissarium  which  the  Romans 
bored  tlut>ngh  the  solid  rock  during  the  siege  of 
Veii,  in  order  to  carry  off  the  superfluous  water  of 
the  lake,  is  extant  at  the  present  day. 

Albfaiiii  Mons  {MwkU  Caw  or  AJbano\  was, 
in  its  narrower  signification,  the  mountam  in  La- 
tium on  whose  declivity  the  town  of  Alba  Looga 
was  situated.  It  was  the  sacred  mountain  of  the 
Latins,  on  which  the  mligious  festivals  of  the 
Latin  League  were  celebrated  {Feriat  Xoft'fMtf), 
and  on  its  highest  summit  was  the  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter Latiaris,  to  which  the  Roman  geneimls  aseecded 
in  triumph,  when  this  honour  was  denied  them  in 
Rome.  Tlie  Mons  Albanus  in  its  wider  significa- 
tion included  the  Mons  Alqidus  and  the  moun- 
tains about  Tusculum. 

AIM  Montes,  a  lofty  range  of  mountains  in  the 
W.  of  Crete,  300  stadia  in  length,  covered  with 
snow  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

AlUd  (*AX(/otxo^  'AA^uif),  a  warlike  Gallic 
people,  inhabiting  the  mountains  north  of  Massilia. 

Albingatmom.    [Albium  Inoaunum.] 

Albixioviniui,  0.  Pedo,  a  friend  of  Ovid,  who 
addresses  to  him  one  of  his  Epistles  from  Pontus 
(iv.  10).  Three  Latin  elegies  are  attributed  to 
Albinovanus,  printed  by  Wemsdor^  in  his  Pottos 
LaUni  Minoret,  vol  iii.  iv.,  and  by  Meinecke,  Qued- 
linbuig,  1819. 

Alb&iMniii,  P.  ToUIui,  belonged  to  the  Ma- 
rian party,  was  proscribed  in  B.c.  87,  but  was 
pardoned  by  SuUa  in  81,  in  consequence  of  his  put- 
ting to  death  many  of  the  officers  of  Norbanui, 
whom  he  had  invited  to  a  banquet  at  Ariminum. 

Albimu  or  Albni,  Poatomins,  the  name  of  a 
patrician  fiimily  at  Rome,  many  of  the  members  of 
which  held  the  highest  offices  of  the  state  from  the 
commencement  of  the  republic  to  its  down&l.^L 
A.,  Bumamed  Regillmtis^  dictator  b.  c.  498,  when 
he  conquered  the  Latins  in  the  great  battle  near 
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lake  Reginiii»  and  cooml  496,  in  which  year  lome 

of  the  annali  placed  the  battle.«-S.  1^.,  coiual 

466,  and  a  member  of  the  first  decemvixate  451.  «- 

S.  ^,  oQDsnl  344,  and  aaain  321.     In  the  latter 

xeu  he  muched  against  ue  Sanmitet,  bat  waa  de- 

irated  near  Candinin,  and  obliged  to  surrender  with 

h\i  vhole  annj,  who  were  sent  nnder  the  yoke. 

The  Miate,  on  the  adrice  oi  Albinus,  refused  to 

miff  the  peace  which  he  had  made  with  the  Sam- 

nito,  and  resolTed  that  all  persona  who  had  sworn 

f*  the  peace  should  be  given  up  to  the  Sanmitea, 

hit  they  refused  to  accept  them.— 4.  L.,  consul 

234,  and  a^  229.     In  21 6  he  was  praetor,  and 

vas  killed  in  battle  by  the  BoE— 5.  Sp.,  conaul 

ID  186,  when  the  aenatuaconsultam  was  passed, 

vkieh  is  extant,  lor  suppressing  the  worship  of 

fiacchos in  Rome.    He  died  in  179.-*6.  A.,  oon- 

fd  180,  whm  he  fought  agamst  the  Lignrian8,and 

ctsior  174.     He  was  subsequently  engaged  in 

iBaDj  |»Uic  misiioos.  Livy  calls  him  Luscus,  £rom 

which  it  would  seem  that  he  was  blind  of  one  eye. 

*T.  L,  pnctor  180,  in  Further  Spain,  where  he 

raoained  two  years,  «nd  conquered  the  Vaocaei  and 

Lositini.    He  was  consul  in  173,  and  afterwards 

ttned  under  Aemilins  Paulus  in  Macedonia  in 

1  S3.— I,  A.^  eoosnl  1 5 1, accompanied  L.  Mtunmlus 

iato  Ofwce  in  146.     He  was  well  acquainted  with 

Owk  Iitcnture,and  wrote  in  that  language  a  poem 

sad  a  Kdoan  history,  which  is  oensured  by  Poly- 

^•m,»9.  1^,  cooaul  110,  carried  on  war  against 

Jog^inha  in  Nnmidia,  but  efiected  nothing.  When 

AJbtaoi  departed  from  Africa,  he  left  hia  brother 

Aulas  k  MrnmmmnA^  vbo  was  defeated  by  Jugurtha. 

^T^na  was  condemned  by  the  Mamilia  Lex,  as 

sraixv  of  tRssooable  practices  with  Jugurtha.«->10. 

L,  connl  b.  c  99,  with  H.  Antonins,  is  said  by 

Oan  to  have  be«a  a  good  speaker. 

AlbfBBf  i^AMw\  a  Pktonic  philosopher, 
Sred  at  Smyrna  in  the  2nd  century  alter  Christ, 

vhieh  eoDtatas  hardly  any  thing  of  importance. — 
^^Jttiaiu.  In  the  first  edition  of  Fabriciua^s  Bibl. 
^f^^K.  voL  ti.,  and  prefixed  to  EtwalPs  edition  of 
t^*w  dislcgnet  of  Plato,  Oxon.  1771  ;  and  to 
racher's  lour  dialogaea  of  Pbto,  Lipa.  1783. 

Anfmii,  ClSdlni,  whose  full  name  waa  Dedmut 
O^ttj  CHomm  Sfpdmuu  A&mut^  waa  bom  at 
Ainanetam  in  Africfl^  The  emperor  Commodus 
■^^  hia  foremor  of  Gaol  and  afterwards  of 
^r&am,  wboe  ho  wms  on  the  death  of  Commodus 
=  A.  D.  192.  In  order  to  secure  the  nentnlity  of 
A  \  mca,  Scptimias  Sevens  made  him  Caesar ;  but 
^'^  Sevens  had  defeated  his  rivals,  he  tuned  his 
sn:}  agaiosi  Albinna.  A  great  baule  was  fought 
•tvwo  them  at  I^igdunum  (Lyons),  in  Oaul,  the 
''th  of  Fchraaiy,  197,  in  which  Albinna  waa  de- 
JoH  and  killed. 

Ante  et  Allblon  fAACW,  'AXf«£wy),  son  of 
^  ^^idn  and  brother  of  Dereynua  or  Bexgion, 
*tis  »hoai  he  attacked  Hercules,  when  he  passed 
'^nn^  their  cDontry  (Liguria)  with  the  oxen  of 
'mvoD.    They  weie  slain  by  Hercules. 

AIUbb,  another  name  of  Biutai«nu,  the  whUe 
^  from  its  white  clifis  omaosite  the  coast  of 

Alhii  (JSBs),  one  of  the  great  riven  in  Germany, 
t>  CMft  eastcriy  which  the  Romans  became  ac- 
\-^iBted  with,  rises  aeeordiiig  to  Tacitus  in  the 
'^suj  af  the  ficnnimdari.  The  Romans  reached 
'-»  The  fiv  the  fini  time  in  b.  c.  9  under  Drusns, 
-^-  cnmed  it  lor  the  fint  time  in  a.  c.  3  under 
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Domitius  Ahenobarbus.    The  last  Roman  geneial 
who  saw  the  Elbe  was  Tiberius  in  a.  d.  5. 

AlMom  Ingavnun  or  Albingaimiim  (Al- 
bengo),  a  town  of  the  Ingauni  on  Uie  coast  of  Li- 
guria, and  a  municipium. 

AlMum  Intemeunm  ot  Albintemellom  (Ftn- 
timiglia),  a  town  of  the  Intemelii  on  the  coast  of 
Lifluria,  and  a  municipium. 

T.  Albfidns  or  Albfltitiui,  studied  at  Athens, 
and  belonged  to  the  Epicurean  sect ;  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  Greek  literature,  but  was  satirized 
by  Lucilius  on  account  of  his  affecting  on  every 
occasion  the  Greek  language  and  philosophy.  He 
was  praetor  in  Sardinia  in  b.  c  105  ;  and  in  103 
was  accused  of  repetundae  by  C.  Julius  Caesar,  and 
condemned.  He  retired  to  Athens  and  pursued 
the  study  of  philosophy. 

AlbtUa,  an  ancient  name  of  the  river  Tiber. 

Albfilae  Aquae     [Albunba.] 

AlbtbUfa  or  Albllna,  a  prophetic  nymph  or 
Sybil,  to  whom  a  grove  was  consecrated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tibur  (Tivoli),  with  a  fountain 
and  a  temple.  This  fountain  was  the  largest  of 
the  Albulae  aquae,  still  called  Aoque  AUnde^ 
sulphureous  springs  at  Tibur,  which  flow  into  the 
Anio.  Near  it  was  the  oracle  of  Faunus  Fati> 
dicus.    The  temple  is  still  extant  at  Tivoli. 

Albnmiia  Mons,  a  mountain  in  Lucania,  co- 
vered with  wood,  behind  Paestum. 

AlOMUfl  (*AAicarof ),  son  of  Perseus  and  Andro- 
meda, and  fiither  of  Amphitryon  and  Anaxo. 

AloaeuB.  L  Of  Mytilene  in  Lesbos,  the  earliest 
of  the  Aeolian  lyric  poets,  began  to  flourish  about 
b.  c.  61 1.  In  the  war  between  the  Athenians  and 
MytOenaeens  for  the  possession  of  Sigium  (b.  c. 
606)  he  incurred  the  disgrace  of  leaving  his  arms 
on  the  field  of  battle :  these  arms  were  hung  up 
as  a  trophy  by  the  Athenians  in  the  temple  of 
Pallas  at  Sigeum.  Alcaeus  took  an  active  part  in 
the  struggles  between  the  nobles  and  people  of 
Mytilene :  he  belonged  by  birth  to  the  nobles  and 
was  driven  into  exile  with  his  brother  Antimeni- 
das,  when  the  popular  party  got  the  upper  hand. 
He  attempted  by  force  of  arms  to  regain  his 
country  ;  but  all  his  attempts  were  frustrated  by 
PiTTACua,  who  had  been  chosen  by  the  people 
Aesymnetes  or  dictator  for  the  purpose  of  resisting 
him  and  the  other  exiles.  Alcaeus  and  his  brother 
afterwards  travelled  into  various  countries:  the 
time  of  his  death  is  uncertain.  Some  fragments  of 
his  poems  which  remain,  and  the  excellent  imita* 
tions  of  Horace,  enable  us  to  understand  something 
of  their  character.  Those  which  have  received  the 
highest  praise  are  his  warlike  odea,  in  which  he 
tried  to  rouse  the  spirits  of  the  nobles,  the  Aloaet 
mmaees  Camenae  of  Horace  {Carm,  iv.  9.  7).  In 
others  he  described  the  hardships  of  exile,  and  his 
pertis  by  sea  {dura  mzeu,  dura  fugae  ntala^  dura 
bellif  Hor.  Carm,  ii.  13.  27).  Alcaeus  is  said  to 
have  invented  the  well-known  Alcaic  metre. — 
Editictu.  By  Matthiae,  Aleaei  Mytiienaei  reliquiae^ 
Lips.  1 827 ;  and  by  Bergk,  in  Poelae  Lyrici  Graeci, 
Lipa.  1843.i"ii2.  A  comic  poet  at  Athena,  flourished 
about  &  c.  388,  and  exhibited  plays  of  that  mixed 
comedy,  which  formed  the  transition  between  the 
old  and  the  middle>-i8.  Of  Messene,  the  author  of 
22  epigrams  in  the  Greek  anthology,  ^-ritten  be- 
tween B.  c  219  and  196. 

Alo&mSnef  {*A\Kafi4vri$),  I,  Son  of  Teleclus, 
king  of  Sparta,  from  b.  a  779  to  742.i*i2.  A  sta- 
tuary  of  Athens  flourished  from  b.  c.  444  to  40^ 
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and  was  the  moit  £Eunoiis  of  the  pupils  of  Phidiaa. 
Hi*  ffreateit  work  was  a  statue  of  Aphrodite. 

Akandar  ("AAicai^^s),  a  young  Spartan,  who 
thrust  out  one  of  the  eyes  of  Lycurgus,  when  his 
fellow-citisens  were  discontented  with  the  laws  he 
proposed.  Lycurgus  pardoned  the  outrage,  and 
thus  conrerted  Alcander  into  one  of  his  warmest 
friends. 

Alo&thS«  or  Alaih6i  {'axkoB&h  or  *axjci9<(i}), 
daughter  of  Minyas,  refused  with  her  sisters  Leu- 
cippe  and  Arsippe  to  join  in  the  worship  of  Diony- 
sus when  it  was  introduced  into  Boeotia,  and  were 
accordingly  changed  by  the  god  into  hats,  and  their 
work  into  vines.    See  Diet,  of  Ant,  art,  Agrknia. 

AloftthSui  CAXitdBoos),  1.  Son  of  Pelops  and 
Hippodamb,  brother  of  A treus  andThyestes,  ob- 
tained as  his  wife  Euaechroe,  the  daughter  of  Me- 
gareuB,  by  slaying  the  Cithaeronian  lion,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  &the^ in-law  as  king  of  Megan.  He 
restond  the  walls  of  Megara,  in  which  work  he  was 
assisted  by  Apollo.  The  stone  upon  which  the 
god  used  to  place  his  lyre  while  he  was  at  work, 
was  believed,  even  in  late  times,  to  give  forth  a 
sound,  when  struck,  similar  to  that  of  a  lyre  (Ov. 
Met*  viil  15).— A.  Son  of  Aesyetes  and  husband 
of  HippodamlB,  the  daughter  of  Anchises  and 
sister  of  Aeneas,  was  one  of  the  bravest  of  the 
Trojan  leaders  in  the  war  of  Troy,  and  was  slain 
by  Idomeneus. 

Aloaitif  or  AlOMte  CAJiKvimt  or  'AAft^orti), 
daughter  of  Pelias  and  Anazibia,  wife  of  Admetus, 
died  in  place  of  her  husband.    [Admbtus.} 

AloStM  CAXjc^as),  two  kings  of  Epims.  1 
Son  of  Tharypus,  was  expelled  from  his  kingdom, 
and  was  restored  by  the  elder  Dionysius  of  Syra- 
cuse. He  was  the  ally  of  the  Athenians  in  b.  c. 
873.iMi2.  Son  of  Arymbas,  and  gnmdson  of  Al- 
cetas  I.,  reigned  B.  c.  31 3—309,  and  was  put  to 
death  by  his  subjects. 

Aloltaf .  L  King  of  Macedonia,  reigned  29 
years,  and  was  father  of  Amyntas  I.*^.  Brother 
of  Pffdiccas  and  son  of  Orontes^  was  one  of  Alex- 
ander's generals.  On  the  death  of  Alexander,  he 
espoused  his  brother's  party,  and  upon  the  murder 
of  the  latter  in  Egypt  in  321,  he  joined  Eumenes. 
He  killed  himself  at  Termessus  in  Pisidia  in  320, 
to  avoid  fiilling  into  the  hands  of  Antigonus. 

AMblftdM  ('AAicifuiSirf ),  son  of  Clinias  and 
Dinomache,  was  bom  at  Athens  about  b.  c.  450, 
and  on  the  death  of  his  fiither  in  447,  was  brought 
up  by  his  relation  Pericles.  He  possessed  a  beau- 
tiful person,  transcendent  abilities,  and  great 
wealth,  which  received  a  large  accession  through 
his  marriage  with  HipparSte,  the  daughter  of  Hip- 
ponicus.  His  youth  was  disgraced  by  his  amours 
and  debaucheries,  and  Socrates,  who  saw  his  vast 
capabilities,  attempted  to  win  him  to  the  paths  ni 
virtue,  but  in  vain.  Their  intimacy  was  strength- 
ened by  mutual  services.  At  the  battle  of  Potidaea 
( B.  a  432)  his  life  was  saved  by  Socrates,  and  at 
that  of  Delium  (424)  he  saved  the  life  of  Socrates. 
He  did  not  take  much  part  in  public  af&irs  till 
after  the  death  of  Cleon  (422),  but  he  then  became 
one  of  the  leading  politicians,  and  the  head  of  the 
war  party  in  opposition  to  Nicias.  Enraged  at  the 
ai&ont  put  upon  him  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
who  had  not  chosen  to  employ  his  intervention 
in  the  negotiations  which  ended  in  the  peace  of 
421,  and  had  preferred  Nicias  to  him,  he  induced 
Aithenuuu  to  form  an  alliance  with  Argoa, 
i€a,  and  Elis,  and  to  attack  the  allies  of 
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Sparta.  In  41 5  he  was  foremost  among  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Sicilian  expedidon,  which  he  believed 
would  be  a  step  towards  the  conquest  of  Italy,  Csr- 
thage,  and  Peloponnesus.  While  the  preparations  for 
the  expedition  were  going  on,  there  occiuied  the 
mysterious  mutilation  of  the  Hexmes-bosts,  which 
the  popular  fears  connected  in  some  unaccountable 
manner  with  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Athenisn 
constitution.  Aleibiades  was  charged  with  being 
the  ringleader  in.  this  attempt  He  had  been  al- 
ready appointed  along  with  Nidas  and  Lamachui 
as  commander  of  the  expedition  to  Sicily,  and  he 
now  demanded  an  investigation  before  he  set  sail 
This»  however,  his  enemies  would  not  giant ;  ai 
they  hoped  to  increase  the  popular  odium  againsf 
him  in  his  absence.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to 
depart  for  Sicily  ;  but  he  had  not  been  there  long, 
before  he  was  reealled  to  stand  his  trial  On  hii 
return  homewards,  he  managed  to  escape  at  Thorii, 
and  thence  proceeded  to  Sparta,  where  he  acted  as 
the  avowed  enemy  of  his  country.  At  Athens 
sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon  him,  and  hit 

Eroperty  was  confiscated.    At  Sparta  he  rendered 
imself  popular  by  the  haHity  with  which  be 
adopted  the  Spartan  manners ;  but  the  machina- 
tions of  his  enemy  Aois  II.  induced  him  to 
abandon  the  Spartans  and  take  refuge  with  Ti»- 
saphemes  (412),  whose  fiivoor  he  soon  gained. 
Through  his  influence  Tissaphemes  deserted  the 
Spartans  and  professed  his  willingness  to  aisist  the 
Athenians,  wno  accordingly  'recalled  Aleibiades 
from  banishment  in  411.    He  did  not  immediatelv 
return  to  Athens,  but  remained  abroad  for  the  next 
4  years,  during  which  the  Athenians  under  his 
conunand  gained  the  victories  of  Cynoesema,  Aby- 
dos,  and  Cyxicus,  and  got  possession  of  Chalcedon 
and  Byzantium.     In  407  he  returned  to  Athens, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm,  and 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  Und 
and  sea  forces.    But  the  defeat  at  Notium,  occa- 
sioned during  his  absence  by  the  imprudence  of 
his  lieutenant,  Antioehus,  fomished  his  enemies 
with  a  handle  against  him,  and  he  was  superseded 
in  his  command  (b.  c.  406).    He  now  went  into 
voluntary  exile  to  his  fortified  domain  at  Bisanthe 
in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  where  he  made  war 
on  the  neighbouring  Thracians.     Before  the  fatal 
battle  of  Aegos-Potami   (405),   he  gave  an  in- 
effectual warning  to  the  Adienian  generals.    After 
the  fidl  of  Athens  (404),  he  was  condemned  to 
banishment,  and  took  refhge  with  Phamabams ; 
he  was  about  to  proceed  to  the  court  of  Arta- 
xerxes,  when  one  night  his  house  was  suirounded 
by  a  band  of  armed  men,  and  set  on  fire.    He 
rushed  out  sword  in  hand,  but  fell,  pierced  with 
arrows  (404).    The  assassins  were  probably  either 
employed  by  the  Spartans,  or  by  the  brothers  of  a 
lady  whom  Aleibiades  had  seduced.   He  left  a  son 
by  his  wife  Hipparete,  named  Aleibiades,  who 
never  distinguished  himsel£    It  was  for  him  that 
Isocrates  wrote  the  speech  Ilcpl  rov  Zt{rfovs, 

AlcJdiJTnai  (* AAiciS^lfias),  a  Greek  rhetorician,  of 
Elaea  in  Aeolis,  in  Asia  Minor,was  a  pupil  of  Gorgias, 
and  resided  at  Athens  between  b.  c.  432  and  411. 
His  works  were  characterised  by  pompons  diction 
and  the  extravagant  use  of  poetioil  epithets  and 
phrases.  There  axe  two  declamations  extant  which 
bear  his  name,  entitled  Ulyt$e$^  and  On  the  So- 
pkiHi^  but  they  were  probably  not  written  by  him. 
Editiom. — In  Reiske^s  Oratort$  Graed,  vol.  viii., 
and  in  Bekker^s  Oratoret  Attiei,  vol  viL 
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AlddJM  (*AAjtOar  Dor.  =  *AAicf<8i}f),a  Spartan 
commander  of  the  fleet  in  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
a  c.  42tt— 427.  In  the  former  ^rear  he  was  lent 
to  Mjtilene,  and  in  the  latter  to  Coreyra. 

Alrtdai  (*AAicc(8irf),  a  name  of  Amphitryon, 
the  100  of  Alcaeni,  and  more  etpeeially  of  Hercolea, 
the  grandaon  of  Alcaent. 

AlfTwidi  {'AXKtftOnX  daughter  of  Phylacus 
and  Clrmeoe,  wife  of  Aetoa»  and  mother  of  Jaion. 

Alcnmia  (ATltns)  Alathlna,  the  writer  of  7 
short  pocma,  a  rhetorician  in  Aqoitania,  in  OanI,  it 
epoken  of  in  terms  of  praise  by  Sidonins  Apd- 
lmaris,aDdAiuonia«. — EdiHomt.  InMeier*8^iiMo- 
lo<na  LaHma,  ed.  254 — ^260,  and  in  WexnsdorTs 
Poctae  Latmi  Mimotn^  toL  tl 

AleSbdiu  ('AAirfraofX  1.  Son  of  Nansithousi 
snd  grandsan  of  Poseidon,  is  celebrated  in  the  story 
of  the  Axgononts,  and  still  mast  in  the  Odyssey. 
Homer  reprMents  him  as  the  happy  roler  of  the 
Phaeadans  in  the  island  of  Scheria,  who  has  by 
Arete  five  sons  and  one  daughter,  Nausicsa.  The 
war  in  which  he  reoeiTed  Ulynes,  and  the  stories 
which  the  latter  related  to  the  king  about  his 
waoderinga,  oceopy  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Odyssey  (books  vL  to  ziii.).— ^8.  A  Platonic  philo- 
iophec,  who  probably  lived  under  the  Caesars, 
wrote  a  work  entitled  BpUome  tf  Me  Doetnme§  of 
PtaUL—EdiHoms.  By  Fell,  Oxon.  1667,  and  by 
J.  F.  Fischer,  Lipsi  178S,  8to. 

Aldpkmt  (*AAicl^ptipX  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  Greek  epistolaiy  writen,  was  perhaps  a  con* 
t^mponry  of  Ladan,  about  a.  d.  180.  The  letters 
( 1 13  in  nnmber,  in  S  books)  are  written  by  ficti- 
tious pctsonngea,  and  the  language  is  distinguished 
by  its  parity  and  elegance.  The  new  Attic  comedy 
tk-M  the  principal  louree  from  which  the  author  de- 
rived his  infiannation  respecting  the  characters  and 
mMBuen  which  he  describes,  and  for  this  reason 
tkey  coDtain  much  valuable  infermation  about  the 
private  life  of  the  Athenians  of  that  thne. — Edi- 
tioma.  By  Beig^er,  Lips.  1715,  and  by  Wagner, 
Lips.  1798. 

AklthiSa    [Alcatbos.] 

ilfiBiaimn  CAAx^aW).  L  Son  of  Amphiartus 
and  Eripbyle,  and  brother  ci  Amphilochus.  His 
mother  was  induced  by  the  necklace  of  Harmonia, 
which  she  received  from  Polynloea,  to  persuade  her 
hv.«baiid  Amphiaiaas  to  take  part  in  the  expedition 
s/aiust  Thebes  ;  and  as  he  knew  he  should  perish 
xnfT€^  he  enjoined  his  sons  to  kill  their  motner  as 
foon  as  they  should  be  grown  up.  Alcmaeon  took 
f  art  in  the  expedition  of  the  Epigoni  against  Thebes, 
h.A  on  his  return  home  after  the  capture  of  the 
c.tr,  be  slew  his  mother  according  to  the  injunction 
ct  bis  fiuher.  For  this  deed  he  became  mad,  and 
vas  haimted  by  the  Erinnyes.  He  went  to  Phe- 
;«us  in  Psophis,  and  being  purified  by  the  latter, 
h^  married  his  daughter  Aninocf  or  Alphesiboea,  to 
vb'tm  he  gave  the  necklace  and  peplus  of  Har- 
r..ocua.  But  as  the  land  of  this  country  ceased  to 
l-'-ar  OQ  account  of  its  harbouring  a  matricide,  he 
^:i  Piophis  and  repaired  to  the  country  at  the 
n<.uih  of  the  river  Achelous.  The  god  Achelous 
Five  him  his  daughter  Callirrhoe'  in  marriage  ;  and 
u  the  latter  wished  to  poetess  the  necklace  and 
f»  ;hqs  of  Harmonia,  Alcmaeon  went  to  Psophis 
'-j.^  obtaiDed  them  from  Phegeus,  under  the  ]»«- 
>xt  of  dedicating  them  at  Delphi ;  but  when 
P'^^zvos  heard  that  the  treasures  were  fetched  for 
^  '^uinhoe,  be  caused  his  sons  to  murder  Alcmaeon. 
Alcmaeon  was  wonhipped  as  a  hero  at  Thebes,  | 
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and  at  Psophis  his^tdmb  was  shoan,  suironnded 
with  cypresses. «- 2.  Son  of  Megacles,  was  greatly 
enriched  by  Croesus.  ■-•8.  Of  Crotona  in  Italy, 
said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Pythagoras,  though 
this  is  very  doubtful.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  person  who  dissected  animals,  and  he  made 
some  important  discoveries  in  anatomy  and  natural 
philosophy.  He  wrote  several  medical  and  philo- 
sophical works,  which  are  lost. 

AlemaaSnldiaa  (^AKicfjuumvi^ai),  a  noble  iamily 
at  Athens,  members  of  which  fill  a  space  in  Grecian 
history  from  B.  c.  750  to  400.  They  were  a  branch 
of  the  &mily  of  the  Nelldae,  who  were  driven  out 
of  Pylus  in  Messenia  by  the  Dorians,  and  settled 
at  Athens.  In  consequence  of  the  way  in  which 
Megacles,  one  of  the  family,  treated  the  insurgents 
under  Cylon  (a  c.  612),  they  brought  upon  them- 
selves the  guilt  of  sacrilege,  and  were  in  consequence 
banished  from  Athens,  about  595.  About  560 
they  returned  from  exile,  but  were  again  expelled 
by  Pisistratns.  In  548  they  contracted  with  the 
Amphictyonic  council  to  rebuild  the  temple  of 
Delphi,  and  obtained  great  popukrity  throughout 
Greece  by  executing  the  work  in  a  style  of  mag- 
nificence which  TOUch  exceeded  their  engagement. 
On  the  expulsion  of  Hippias  in  510,  they  were 
again  restored  to  Athens.  They  now  joined  the 
popular  party,  and  Clisthenes,  who  was  at  that  time 
the  head  of  the  fiunily,  gave  a  new  constitution  to 
Athens.    [Clisthbnbs.] 

Alomaa  (*AAirfiar,  also  called  'AAicfio/wv),  the 
chief  lyric  poet  of  Sparta,  by  birth  a  Lydian  of 
Sardis,  was  brought  to  Laconia  as  a  slave,  when 
veiy  young,  and  was  emancipated  by  his  master, 
who  discovered  his  genius.  He  probably  flourished 
about  B.  a  631,  and  most  of  his  poems  were  com- 
posed after  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Messenian 
war.  He  is  said  to  have  died,  like  Sulla,  of  the 
morUu  pedieularit,  Alcman*s  poems  were  com- 
prised in  6  books:  many  of  uem  were  erotic, 
and  he  is  said  by  some  ancient  writers  to  have 
been  the  inventor  of  erotic  poetry.  His  metres 
were  very  various.  The  Cretic  hexameter  was 
named  Alcmanic,  from  his  being  its  invoitor.  His 
dialect  was  the  Spartan  Doric,  with  an  intermixture 
oftheAeolic.  The  Alexandrian  grammarians  placed 
Alcman  at  the  head  of  their  canon  of  the  9  lyric 
poets.  The  fragments  of  his  poems  are  edited  by 
Welcker,  Giessen,  1815  ;  and  by  Bexgk,  in  Poetae 
L^rici  Graedy  1843. 

Alcmini  ('AAjrft^ri}),  daughter  of  Electryon, 
king  of  Mycenae,  by  Anaxo  or  Lysidice.  The 
brothos  of  Alcmene  were  slain  by  the  sons  of  Pte- 
relaus ;  and  their  fiither  set  out  to  avenge  their 
death,  leaving  to  Amphitryon  his  kingdom  and 
his  daughter  Alcmene,  whom  Amphitryon  was  to 
marry.  But  Amphitryon  having  unintentionally 
killed  Electryon  before  the  marriage,  Sthenelus  ex- 
pelled both  Amphitryon  and  Alcmene,  who  went 
to  Thebes.  But  here,  instead  of  marrying  Amphi- 
tryon, Alcmene  declared  that  she  would  only  marry 
the  man  who  should  avenge  the  death  of  her  bro- 
thers. Amphitryon  undertook  the  task,  and  invited 
Creon  of  Thebes  to  assist  him.  During  his  absence, 
Zeus,  in  the  disguise  of  Amphitryon,  visited 
Alcmene,  and,  pretending  to  be  her  husband,  re- 
lated in  what  way  he  had  avenged  the  death  of 
her  brothers.  Ainphitryon  himself  returned  the 
next  day  ;  Alcmene  became  the  mother  of  Hercules 
by  Zeus,  and  of  Iphicles  by  Amphitryon.  [Hbr- 
CULB8.J  After  the  death  of  Amphitryon,  Alcmene 
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married  Rhadainanthys,  at  Ocalla  in  Boeotia. 
When  Hercules  wbm  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  god, 
Alcmene,  fearing  Eurystheus,  fled  with  the  sons  of 
Hercules  to  Athens. 

Alojf&L5  or  Hfldoi^fiiiS  ('AAicuani).  L  A  Pleiad, 
daughter  of  Atlas  and  Pleione,  and  beloved  by  Po- 
seidon.  —  2.  Daughter  of  Aeolus  and  Enarete  or 
A^iale,  and  wife  of  Ce^x.  They  lived  so  happily 
that  they  were  presumptuous  enough  to  call  each 
other  Zeus  and  Hera,  for  which  Zeus  metamor- 
phosed them  into  birds,  aleyon  and  oe§x.  Others 
relate  that  Ceyx  perished  in  a  shipwreck,  that  Al- 
cyone for  grief  threw  herself  into  the  sea,  and  that 
the  gods,  out  of  compassion,  changed  the  two  into 
birda.  It  was  &bled,  that  during  the  seven  days 
before,  and  as  many  after,  the  shortest  day  of  the 
year,  while  the  bird  aiq^on  was  breeding,  tbere 
always  prevailed  calms  at  sea. 

AlojNnieiiB  (*AAKuoyc^f),  a  giant,  killed  by  Her- 
cules at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth. 

Alej^finXum  X&re  (1}  'AAxuoyls  StUoira'a),  the 
£.  part  of  the  Corinthian  gulf. 

Alia  ('AX^a),  a  surname  of  Athena,  under  which 
she  was  worshipped  at  Alea,  Mantinea,  and  Tegea. 
Her  temple  at  the  latter  place  was  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  in  Greece.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built 
by  Alens,  son  of  AphXdas,  king  of  Tegea,  from 
whom  the  goddess  is  supposed  to  have  derived  this 
surname. 

A18a  (*AA^:  'AAf^s),  a  town  in  Arcadia,  £.  of 
the  Stymphalian  hike,  with  a  celebrated  temple  of 
Athena,  the  ruins  of  which  are  near  Fiali. 

Alablon.    [Albion.] 

AleOtO.      [  EUMBNIDE8.3 

Alemanni  or  AlamAnni  or  Alamaai  (from  the 
German  alU  Manner^  all  men),  a  confederacy  of 
German  tribes,  chiefly  of  Suevic  extraction,  be- 
tween the  Danube,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Main, 
though  we  subsequently  find  them  extendmg  their 
territories  as  far  as  the  Alps  and  the  Jum.  The 
different  tribes  of  the  confederacy  were  governed 
by  their  own  kings,  but  in  time  of  war  they  obeyed  a 
common  leader.  They  were  brave  and  warlike,  and 
proved  formidable  enemies  to  the  Romans.  They 
first  came  into  contact  with  the  Romans  in  the  reign 
of  Cazacalla,  who  assumed  the  surname  of  AJeman- 
nicus  on  account  of  a  pretended  victory  over  them 
(a.  d.  214).  They  were  attacked  by  Alexander 
Sevens  (234),  and  by  Maximin  (237).  They 
invaded  Italy  in  270,  but  were  driven  back  by 
Aurelian,  and  were  again  defeated  by  Probus  in 
282.  Afrer  this  time  they  continually  invaded 
the  Roman  dominions  in  Germany,  and,  though 
defeated  by  Constantius  I.,  Julian  (357),  Valen- 
tinian,  and  Gratian,  they  gradually  became  more 
and  more  powerful,  and  in  the  fifUi  century  were 
in  possession  of  Alsace  and  of  German  Switzerland* 

AlMa  (*AA,rp{a :  'AAoAia  in  Herod.),  one  of  the 
chief  cities  of  Corsica,  on  the  £.  of  the  island,  on 
the  S.  bank  of  the  iv^er  Rhotanus  {TarigiMno) 
near  its  mouth.  It  was  founded  by  the  Phocaeans 
B.  c.  564,  was  plundered  by  L.  Scipio  in  the  fi.rst 
Punic  war,  and  was  made  a  Roman  colony  by  SuUa. 

Aliia.    [Halbsa.] 

AlSfIa  (*AX«tf-Ui),  an  ancient  town  of  the  Maa- 
dubii  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Hercules,  and  situated  on  a  high  hill 
(now  Aiutoi$\  which  was  washed  by  the  two 
rivers  Lutosa  {Ou)  and  Osera  (OaaeroM).  It  was 
taken  and  destroyed  by  Caesar,  in  a.  c.  52,  aflter  a 
memorable  siege,  but  was  afterwards  leboOt 
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AUdaa  (*AA«<r£(u),  a  town  in  Laeooia,  W.  of 
Sparta,  on  the  road  to  Pherae. 

AlteXnm  ('AXciVioi'),  a  town  in  Elis,  not  far 
from  Olympia,  afterwards  called  Aiaiatam. 

AMtOM  Mona  (t^  'AA^o'ior  Spot)^  a  mountain 
in  Arcadia,  with  a  temple  of  Poseidon  Hippinf 
and  a  grove  of  Demeter. 

AISSm  ('AX^ns)«  ton  of  Hippotes  and  a  ae- 
scendant  of  Hercules,  is  said  to  have  taken  poMct. 
sion  of  Corinth,  and  to  have  expelled  the  Sisyphidi, 
30  years  af^r  the  first  invasion  of  Peloponnetos 
by  the  Heraclida  His  family,  called  the  Aletidae, 
maintained  themselves  at  Corinth  down  to  the  time 
of  Bacchis. 

A18ti[nm  ( Aletlnus),  a  town  of  CalabriL 

Alatviun  or  Alatritnm  (Aletiinas,  -itis :  Ala^ 
<n),  an  ancient  town  of  the  Hemici,  subsequently  a 
municipium  and  a  Roman  coloity,  W.  of  Son  and 
£.  of  Anagnia. 

Alanidae.    [Albuas.] 

Alenaa  (*AXc^X  a  descendant  of  Hercules,  ma 
the  ruler  of  Larissa  in  Thessaly,  and  the  reputed 
founder  of  thecelebrated  frunily  of  the  Aleuadse.  Be- 
fore the  time  of  Pisistiatus  (b.c.  560),  the  fionilj  <^ 
the  Alenadae  appears  to  have  become  divided  into 
two  branches,  the  Aleuadae  and  the  Soopadae.  The 
Scopadae  inhabited  Crannon  and  perfaua  Phamhii 
also,  while  the  main  branch,  the  Alenadae,  re- 
mained at  Larissa.  The  influence  of  the  fiuniliei, 
however,  was  not  confined  to  these  towns,  but  ex- 
tended mote  or  less  over  the  greater  part  of  Thes- 
saly. They  formed  in  reality  a  powerfiil  aristocratic 
party  in  opposition  to  the  great  body  of  the  Thes- 
salians.  In  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes  (480), 
the  Aleuadae  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Persians, 
and  the  fiunily  continued  to  be  the  predominant 
one  in  Thessaly  for  a  long  time  afterwards.  But 
after  the  end  of  the  Pdoponneaian  war  (404), 
another  Thessaliaa  fiunily,  the  dynasta  of  Phene, 
giadnally  rose  to  power  and  influence,  and  gave  a 
great  shock  to  the  power  of  the  Alenadae.  The 
most  formidable  of  diese  princes  was  Jason  of 
Pherae,  who  succeeded,  after  various  atmggles,  in 
raising  himself  to  the  dignity  of  Tagu^  or  supreme 
ruler  of  Thessaly.  [Jason.  J 

Alma.    [Alba.] 

AIml  or  Halez  (Aleoe\  a  small  river  m  S. 
Italy,  was  the  boundaiy  between  the  territoiy  of 
Rhegium  and  of  the  Locri  Bpixephyrii. 

Aiimandinr  ('AA^^oySpot),  the  usual  name  of 
pABia  in  the  Iliad. 

Alaiaiider  Bevtnia.    [Sbvbrus.] 

Alaxaadar.     I.  Minor  Nistoneal  Penotu. 

L  Son  of  Aflzopiu,  a  native  of  the  Macedonian 
district  called  Lyncestis,  whence  he  is  usually  called 
Alexandtf  Lyncestes.  He  waa  an  accomplice  in 
the  murder  of  Philip^  b.  c.  386,  but  was  pardoned 
by  Alexander  the  Great  He  accompanied  Alex* 
aader  to  Asia ;  but  in  334  he  was  detected  in 
carrying  on  a  treasonable  correspondenee  with  Da- 
rius, was  kept  in  confinement  and  put  to  death  in 
330.— 2.  Son  of  Antoaiiu  the  triumvir,  >ad 
Cleopatra,  bom  with  his  twin-sister  Cleopatra,  &  c. 
40.  After  the  battle  of  Actinm  they  were  taken 
to  Rome  by  Augustus,  and  were  genoouslT  edu- 
cated by  Octavia,  the  wifis  of  Antonius,  with  her 
own  children.  ^8.  Eldest  son  of  Ariatobuliui  IL, 
king  of  Judaea,  rose  in  arms  in  b.  c.  57,  against 
Hyrcanus,  who  was  supported  by  the  Romans. 
Alexander  wia  defeated  by  the  Romans  in  56  and 
55y  aid  was  pat  to  death  by  Ponpey  at  Aatioch 
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in  4!).*4.  Tlurd   100   of  Ctwandw,  king  of 

.M^ccdoak,  bj  ITmiiilonica,  suter  of  Alexander 

ibe  GntL    In  hu  quarrel  with  his  elder  brother 

MOftUt  ht  the  goremment  [Anttpatxr],  he 

caQed  in  the  aid  of  Pyrrhus  of  Epirus  and  Deme- 

mu  Polioicetea,  b^  the  latter  of  whom  he  waa 

oBsrdmd  nc.  294.^6.  JaanMOf,  the  ion  of 

JouuMt  Hyicanna,  and  brother  of  Aristobiilas  I^ 

kiof  of  the  JewB  B.  &  104 — 77.     At  the  eom- 

DMflCKnent  of  kit  reign  he  wai  engaged  in  wax 

vith  Pioleaj  Lathyma,  kix^  of  Cypraa  ;  and  sub* 

Mqwedy  he  had  to  eany  on  for  six  years  a  dan- 

tena  itinggle  with  his  own  subjects,  to  whom  he 

Had  nniettd  himself  obnoziona  by  his  cruelties  and 

^r  oppoong  the  Pharisees^      He  signalixed  his 

rictery  by  ue  most  fr^htful  butchery  of  his  snb- 

,<<rte.^&  Snniamed  Inut,  the  chief  commander 

of  tbe  Aetoliaoa,  took  an  active  part  in  opposing 

PUipol  Kaccdonia  (b.c.  198, 197),  and  in  the 

virwQs  ofgotiatiaiM  with  the  Romans."- 7.  Tyrant 

*i  PboMt  was  a  relation  of  Jason,  and  succeeded 

either  Polydonia  or  PolyphrDn,  as  Tagus  of  Thes- 

■ijt  tboat  B.  c  369.     In  consequence  of  his  ty- 

ncaicsl  govtmmeiit  the  Theaaalians  applied  for 

■>d  fint  t»  Alexander  IL,  king  of  Macedonia,  and 

M'xt  IS  Tbebea.  The  Thebans  sent  Pelopidas  into 

Tkasdy  te  ncconr  tbe  malcontents  ;  hut  haTing 

v^otoRd  iacaatioosly  within  the  power  of  the 

traat^  ks  was  seiaed  by  Alexander,  and  thrown 

ictv  pisan  b.  &  368.    The  Thebans  sent  a  hurge 

vnj  into  Thessaly  to  rescue  Pelopidas,  but  they 

vefie  dfleated  in  the  first  campaign,  and  did  not 

vk'xn  their  ol^  till  the  next  year,  367.    In  364 

PelopidM  again  antered  Thesasly  with  a  small 

'«rr,  bat  was  ilun  in  battle  by  Alexander.    The 

Urbaos  BOW  aent  a  bive  army  against  the  tyrant, 

^'^  tampdled  him  to  become  a  dependent  ally 

*(  TbcbML     We  afterwards  hear  of  Alexander 

"uking  piratical  descents  on  many  of  the  Athenian 

^■{nKlencics  and  even  on  Attica  itself     He  was 

rwiend  in  367,  by  his  wife  Thebe,  with  the  as- 

^tBKc  of  her  three  brotherk«-8.  Son  of  Poly- 

^BthoB,  the  Macedonian,  was  chiefly  employed 

T  hs  £uher  in  the  commawi  of  the  armies  which 

'>•  tnit  against  Caaaander.    Thus  he  was  sent 

^•'B«t  Athens  in  Jk  c  318,  and  was  engaged  in 

'  -  itiiy  operaticns  during  the  next  year  in  various 

«ni  of  Gfeeee.    But  in  315  he  beaune  reconciled 

>  Camadcc,  and  we  find  him  in  314  commanding 

■*  Malf  of  the  krtteCi    He  was  murdered  at  Si- 

nm  ia  314.-^9.  PtolmMiia.    [Ptoismabds.] 

*10.  TIbtrwB,  bom  at  Alexandria,  of  Jewish 

fvvMM,  and  nephew  of  the  writer  Philo.     He 

<nmii  the  fmth  of  his  ancestors,  and  was  re- 

*vM  fcr  hia  apostacy  bj  various  pubKc  appoint- 

Ml,    In  the  icign  of  Oandius  he  succeeded 

r»iia>  ss  procurator  of  Judaea  (a.  d.  46),  and 

*>«  appointed  by  Nero  procuimtor  of  Egypt     He 

*^  the  fiitt  Roman  governor  who  dechued  in 

;*vv  of  Vespasian ;  and  he  accompanied  Titus  in 

*  *  «ir  against  Jndaca,  and  was  present  at  the 
'4ija|of  JcznsakcB. 

II.  Kmgto/Epinu. 

l  S«  of  Xeoptfllemns  and  brother  of  Olympiaa, 

•  *  ^Mchtf  flf  Alexander  the  Great    Philip  made 
'.-''  KBtg  mi  ^nnts  in  place  of  his  cousin  Aeacides, 

*.''  a«e  him  his  daughter  Cleopatia  in  marriage 
'^  ^36).  In  832,  Alexander,  at  the  request  of 
' '  TanBiiDea,  croeaed  over  into  Italy,  to  aid  them 
•#^cBl  ih»  ^'-hH""*  and  Brottii*    After  meeting 
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with  considerable  success,  he  was  defeated  and 
slain  in  battle  in  326,  near  Pandosia,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Acheron  in  Southern  Italy.— 8.  Son  of 
Pyrrhus  and  Lanassa,  daughter  of  the  Sicilian 
tyrant  Agathocles,  succeeded  his  £sther  in  a  c.  272, 
and  drove  Antigonus  Gonatas  out  of  Macedonia. 
He  was  shortly  afterwards  deprived  of  both  Mace- 
donia and  Epirus  by  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Anti- 
gonus ;  but  he  recovered  Epirus  by  the  aid  of  the 
Acamaniani. 

III.    Kings  0/ Maeedoma. 

1.  Son  of  Amyntas  I.,  distinguished  himself  in 
the  life-time  of  his  father  by  killing  the  Persian 
ambassadors  who  had  come  to  demand  the  sub- 
mission of  Amyntas,  because  they  attempted  to 
offer  indignities  to  the  ladies  of  the  court,  about 
B.  c.  507.  He  succeeded  his  father  shortly  af^er* 
wards,  viras  obliged  to  submit  to  the  Persians,  and 
accompanied  Xerxes  in  his  invasion  of  Greece  (b.  c. 
480).  He  gained  the  confidence  of  Mardonius, 
who  sent  him  to  Athens  to  propose  peace  to  the 
Athenians,  which  was  rejected.  He  was  secretly 
inclined  to  the  cause  of  the  Greeks,  and  informed 
them  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Plataeae  of  the 
intention  of  Mardonius  to  fight  on  the  following 
day.  He  died  about  b.  c.  455,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Perdiccas  11.— 2.  Son  of  Amyntas  11.^ 
whom  he  succeeded,  reigned  b,  c.  369 — 367.  A 
usurper  of  the  name  of  Ptolemy  Atorites,  having 
risen  against  him,  Pelopidas,  who  was  called  in  to. 
mediate  between  them,  left  Alexander  in  possession 
of  the  kingdom^  but  took  with  him  to  Thebes  se- 
veral hostages  *  among  whom  viras  Philip,  the 
youngest  brother  of  Alexander,  afterwards  king  of 
Macedonia.  Alexander  was  shortly  afterwards 
murdered  by  Ptolemy  AIorite8.«-*8.  Sumamed  the 
Great,  son  of  Philip  U.  and  Olympias,  was  bom  at 
Pella,  B.  c.  356.  His  early  education  was  com- 
mitted to  Leonidas  and  Lysimachus  ;  and  he  waa 
also  placed  under  the  care  of  Aristotle,  who  ac- 
quired an  infiuence  over  his  mind  and  character, 
which  was  manifest  to  the  latest  period  of  his  life. 
At  the  age  of  16  Alexander  vras  entrusted  with 
the  government  of  Macedonia  by  his  fiither,  while 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  kingdom  to  march 
against  Byzantium.  He  first  distinguished  himself 
however,  at  the  battle  of  Ghaeron&i  (338),  where 
the  victory  was  maitaly  owing  to  his  impetuosity 
and  courage.  On  the  murder  of  Philip  (336), 
Alexander  ascended  the  throne,  at  the  age  of  20, 
and  found  himself  siurounded  by  enemies  on  every 
side.  He  first  put  down  rebellion  in  his  own  king- 
dom, and  then  rapidly  inarched  into  Greece.  His 
unexpected  activity  overawed  all  opposition ;  Thebes, 
whicn  had  been  most  active  against  him,  submitted 
when  he  appeared  at  its  gates  ;  and  the  assembled 
Greeks  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  elected  him  to 
^e  command  against  Persia,  whicb  had  previously 
been  bestowed  upon  his  fiither.  He  now  directed 
his  arms  against  the  barbarians  of  the  north, 
marched  (early  in  335)  across  mount  Haemus, 
defeated  the  TribaHi,  and  advanced  as  fiir  aa 
the  Danube,  which  he  crossed  ;  and  on  his  re- 
turn subdued  the  Illyrians  and  Taulantii.  A 
report  of  his  death  having  reached  Greece,  the 
Thebans  once  more  took  up  arms.  But  a  terrible 
punishment  awaited  them.  He  advanced  into 
Boeotia  by  rapid  marthes  took  Thebes  by  assault, 
destroyed  all  the  buildings,  with  the  exception  0:' 
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the  home  of  Pindar,  killed  most  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  sold  the  rest  as  slaves.  Alexander  now  pre- 
pared for  his  great  expedition  against  Persia.  In 
the  spring  of  334,  he  crossed  the  Hellespont,  with 
about  35,000  men.  Of  these  30,000  were  foot  and 
6000  hone  ;  and  of  the  former  onlj  12,000  were 
Macedonians.  Alexander's  first  engagement  with 
the  Persians  was  on  the  river  Oranicus  in  Mjsia 
(May  334),  where  they  were  entirely  defeated  by 
him.  This  battle  was  followed  by  the  captove  or 
submission  of  the  chief  towns  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Alia  Minor.  Halicaniassus  was  not  taken  till 
late  in  the  autumn,  after  a  vigorous  defence  by 
Menmon,  the  ablest  general  of  Darius,  and  whose 
death  in  the  following  year  (333)  relieved  Alex- 
ander from  a  formidable  opponent  He  now  marched 
along  the  coast  of  Lycia  and  Pamphylia,  and  then 
N.  into  Phrygia  and  to  Oordium,  where  he  cut 
or  untied  the  celebrated  Oordian  knot,  which, 
it  was  said,  was  to  be  loosened  only  by  the  con- 
queror of  Asia.  In  333,  he  marched  from  Oor- 
dimn  through  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor  into  Cilicia, 
where  he  nearly  lost  his  life.at  Tarsus  hf  a  fever, 
brought  on  by  his  great  exertions,  or  through  throw- 
ing himself,  when  heated,  into  the  cold  waters  of 
theCydnus.  Darius  meantime  had  collected  an  army 
of  500,000  or  600,000  men,  with  30,000  Greek  mer- 
cenaries, whom  Alexander  defeated  in  the  narrow 
plain  of  Issus.  Darius  escaped  across  the  Euphrates 
by  the  ford  of  Thapsacus ;  but  his  mother,  wife,  and 
children  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander,  who 
treated  them  with  the  utmost  delicacy  and  respect 
Alexander  now  directed  his  anns  against  the  cities 
of  Phoenicia,  most  of  which  submitted  ;  but  Tyre 
was  not  taken  till  the  middle  of  332,  after  an  ob- 
stinate defence  of  seven  months.  Next  followed 
the  siege  of  Oaza,  which  again  delayed  Alexander 
two  months.  Afterwards,  according  to  Josephus, 
he  marched  to  Jerusalem,  intending  to  punish  the 
people  for  refusing  to  assist  him,  but  he  was  di- 
verted from  his  purpose  by  the  appearance  of  the 
high  priest,  and  panioned  the  people.  This  story 
is  not  mentioned  by  Aman,and  rests  on  questionable 
evidence. — ^Alexander  next  mafohed  into  £gypt, 
which  willingly  submitted  to  him,  for  the  Egyptians 
had  ever  hated  the  Persians.  At  the  beginning  of 
331,  Alexander  founded  at  the  mouth  A  the  W. 
branch  of  the  Nile,  the  city  of  Albxanbria, 
and  about  the  same  time  visited  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Amroon,  in  the  desert  of  Libya,  and  was 
saluted  by  the  priests  as  the  son  of  Jupiter  Anunon. 
— In  the  spring  of  the  lame  year  (331),  Alexander 
set  out  to  meet  Darius,  who  had  collected  another 
army.  He  marched  through  Phoenicia  and  Syria 
to  the  Euphrates,  which  he  crossed  at  the  ford 
of  Thapsacus  ;  thence  he  proceeded  through  Me- 
sopotamia, crossed  the  Tigris,  -and  at  length  met 
with  the  immense  hosts  of  Darius,  said  to  have 
amounted  to  more  than  a  million  of  men,  in  the 
plains  of  Oaugamela.  The  battle  was  fought  in  the 
month  of  October,  331,  and  ended  in  the  complete 
defeat  of  the  Persians.  Alexander  pursued  the 
fugitives  to  Arbela  (Erfnl),  which  place  has  given 
ilfl  name  to  the  battle,  though  distant  about  50 
miles  from  the  spot  where  it  was  fought  Da- 
rius, who  had  left  the  field  of  battle  eiuAy  in  the 
day,  fled  to  Ecbatana  {flamadan\  in  Media. 
Alexander  was  now  the  conqueror  of  Asia,  and 
began  to  adopt  Persian  habits  and  customs,  by 
which  he  conciliated  the  affections  of  his  new  sub- 
jects.   From  Arbela  he  marched  to  Babylooi  Suia, 
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and  Persepolis,  all  of  which  surrendered  to  him.  He 
is  said  to  have  set  fire  to  the  pahoe  of  PerKpolii, 
and,  according  to  some  aoeoonte,  in  the  revelry  of  s 
banquet,  at  the  instigation  of  Thais,  an  Athenisn 
courtesan. — At  the  beginning  of  330  Alexander 
marched  from  Penepolis  into  Media,  in  pnnait  of 
Darius,  whom  he  followed  through  Rhagae  and  the 
passes  of  the  Elburs  mountains,  caUM  by  the 
ancients  the  Caspian  Gates,  into  the  deserts  of 
Parthia,  where  the  unfbrtnnate  king  was  murdered 
by  Bessus,  satrap  of  Bactria,  and  his  associates. 
Alexander  sent  his  body  to  Persepolis,  to  be  buried 
in  the  tombs  ^f  the  Persian  longs.    Bcasos  escaped 
to  Bactria,  and  assumed  the  title  ef  king  of  PeniL 
Alexander  was  engaged  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year  in  subduing  the  N.  provinces  of  Asia 
between  the  Caspian  and  the  Indus,  namely,  H jr- 
cania,  Parthia,  Aria,  the  Drangae  and  Saraogse. 
It  was  during  this  campstign  that  Philotas,  bis 
fikther  Parmbnion,  and  other  Macedonians,  were 
executed  <m  the  charge  of  treason.    In  329  Alex- 
ander crossed  the  mountains  of  the  Paropamisus 
(the  Hindoo  Koosk)^  and  marched  into  Bactris 
against  Bessus,  whom  he  punned  across  the  Oxui 
into  Sogdiana.     In  this  cauntiy  Bessus  was  be- 
trayed to  him,  and  was  pat  to  death.    From  the 
Oxus  he  advanced  as  fisr  as  the  Jaxartes  (the  5^), 
which  he  crossed,  and  defeated  several  Scythum 
tribes  N.  of  that  river.    After  fbuading  a  city 
Alexandria  on  the  Jsueartes,  he  retraced  his  steps, 
and  returned  to  Zariaspa  or  Bact^^  where  he  spent 
the  winter  of  329.     It  was  here  that  he  killed 
his  friend  Clitus  in  a  drunken  revel  —  In  328, 
Alexander  again  crossed  the  Oxus  to  complete  the 
subjugation  of  Sogdiana,  but  was  not  able  to  effect 
it  in  the  year,  and  accordingly  went  into  winter 
quarters  at  Nautaca,  a  place  in  the  middle  of  the 
province.     At  the  begmning  of  827,  he  took  a 
mountain  fortress,  in  which  Oxyartea,  a  Bactrian 
prince,  had  deposited  his  wife  and  daughters.   The 
beauty  of  Roxana,  one  of  the  latter,  captivated  the 
conqueror,  and  he  aocordii^ly  made  her  hu  wife. 
This  marriage  with  one  of  his  Eastern  subjects 
was  in  accordance  with  the  whole  of  his  poller. 
Having  contpleted  the  conquest  of  S(^iana,  he 
marched  S.  into  Bactria,  and  made  prepaiations  for 
the  invauon  of  India.    While  in  Bactria  another 
conspiracy  was  discovered  for  the  murder  of  the 
king.    The  plot  was  formed  by  Hermolaus  with  a 
number  of  the  reya!  pages,  and  Callisthenes,  a 
pupil  of  Aristotle,  was  involved  in  it    All  the 
conspirators  were  put  to  death.   Alexander  did  not 
leave  Bactria  till  late  in  the  spring  of  327,  and 
crossed   the   Indus,   probably  near    the    modem 
Attock.    He  met  with  no  resistance  till  he  reached 
the  Hydaspes,  where  he  was  opposed  by  Porus,an 
Indian  king,  whom  he  defeated  after  a  gallant  re- 
sistance, and  took  prisoner.    Alexander  restored  to 
him  his  kingdom,  and  treated  him  with  distin- 
guished honour.     He  founded  two  towns,  one  on 
each  bank  of  the  Hydaspes :  one  called  Bucephala, 
in  honour  of  his  horse  Bucephalus,  who  died  here, 
after  carryhig  him  through  so  many  victories  ;  and 
the  other  Nicaea,  to  commemorate  his  victor}*. 
From  thence  he  marched  across  the  Acesines  (the 
Chmab)  and  the  Hydnaotes  (the  Ravee)^  and  pe- 
netrated as  far  as  the  Hyphasis  (Garra).   This  uns 
the  furthest  point  which  he  reached,  for  the  Macedo- 
nians, worn  out  by  long  service,  and  tired  of  the  war, 
refused  to  advance  further ;  and  Alexander,  not- 
withstanding his  entreaties  and  piayen,  was  obliged 
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to  lend  dicoi  lack.   He  returned  to  the  Hydaspet, 

riicre  he  had  previooslj  given  orders  for  the  building 

•ft  fleeti  aad  then  ailed  down  the  river  with  about 

SOOO  neo,  while  the  remainder  marched  along  the 

hanb  in  two  divbiooa*     Thia  was  Ute  in  the  aa< 

tsBin  of  S27.     The  people  m  each  side  of  the 

hTenabmittcd  without  resistance,  except  the  Malli, 

io  the  oaoqoest  of  one  of  whose  places  Alexander 

vai  lenrely  woonded.    At  the  confluence  of  the 

Actsines  and  the  Indos,  Alexandw  founded  a  ci^, 

and  left  Philip  as  satrap,  with  a  considerable  body 

of  Greeks.    Here  he  built  tome  fresh  ships,  and 

cootiDQed  his  voyage  down  the  Indus,  founded  a 

citT  St  Pisttala,  the  apex  of  the  delta  of  the  Indus, 

sad  aikd  into  the  Indian  ocean,  which  he  reached 

abeot  the  middle  of  326.    Nearchns  waa  sent  with 

the  fleet  to  sail  along  the  eoast  to  the  Persian  gulf 

[XiAicflca]  ;  and  Alexander  marched  with  the 

KAof  his  forees  thnogh  Oedrosia,  in  which  country 

hii  smy  suffered  greiuly  from  wand  of  water  and 

pravisiaiML    He  reached  Susa  at  the  beginning  of 

3*25.    Here  he  allowed  himself  and  his  troops 

•one  rest  from  their  labours  ;  and  awdoua  to  form 

hit  Eaopeao  and  Asiatic  subjects  into  one  people, 

he  sw|Md  to  about  80  of  his  generala  Asiatic 

vires,  snd  gave  with  them  rich  dowries.  He  him- 

•^  tDsk  a  seeood  wife,  fiaisine,  the  eldest  daughter 

of  Dvisi,  and  aoeording  to  some  accounts,  a  third, 

PivmtB,  the  daughter  of  Ochua.    About  10,000 

Jlsodenians  followed  the  example  of  their  king 

sad  gesoals,  and  married  Asiatic  women.    Alex- 

sader  abo  cBToUed    huge  nimibers  of   Aaiatics 

hii  troopa,  and  taught  them  the  Macedonian 

He  moseover  directed  hit  attention  to  the 

of  oommcne,  and  for  this  purpose  had  the 

Eiphfatss  and  Tigria  made  navigable,  by  removing 

the  sitifieia]  obatractiona  which  had  been  made  in 

ti»F  river  far  the  purpose  of  irrigation.    The  Mace- 

dosisna*  who  wtn  diacontented  with  several  of  the 

9tw  anangeaenta  of  the  king,  rose  ii>  mutiny 

atabut  him,  which  bo  quelled  with  some  difficulty. 

Towards  the  dout  of  the  same  year  (985)  he  went 

b  K<liatana,  where  ho  lost  his  neat  fiivourite  Hs» 

ntagnoN,     From  Ecbatana  he  marched  to  Ba- 

tTJoo,  sabdaaf  in  his  way  the  Coaiaei,  a  mountain 

tribe ;  aad  beibn  he  reached  Babylon  he  was  met 

^  sabassadoca  from  almost  evexy  part   of  the 

om  worid.    Alexander  entered  Babylon  in  the 

•iRac  ef  S24,  about  a  year  before  his  death,  not- 

v.*.hstediiag  the  waniinffs  of  the  Chaldaeans,  who 

vrdKtfd  evil  to  kim  if  he  entered  the  city  at 

'ut  tine.     He  intended   to  make  Babylon  the 

o?itil  U  hta  empire,  aa  the  best  point  of  com- 

ttaastioii  between  his  eastern  and  western  do* 

"h^nu.    Hk  aehcmea  were  nnmerooa  and  gigantic 

Hm  fim  ^iject  waa  the  oonqnest  of  Arabia,  which 

*«  to  be  feOowed,  it  waa  said,  by  the  aubjnga- 

^*^  of  Italy,  Caitlaige,  and  the  West    But  his 

^«t  vera  not  confined  merely  to  conqueat.     He 

'*^«tvd  a  iieei  to  bo  built  on  the  Caspian,  in  order 

'<•  n^Hat  that  aea.      He  also  intended  to  impioTe 

t>  dattibutien  of  waters  in  the  Babylonian  phiin, 

'Jt  (at  that  twuuoae'  sailed  down  the  Euphrates  to 

■^(«t  ^  mnal  eaikd  Pallacopas.    On  his  return 

i»  IkhylflB  he  waa  attacked  by  a  fever,  probably 

^^^«fht  OB  by  hia  recent  exertions  in  the  marshy 

t«-<ts  iiDood  Babylon,  and  aggmvated  by  the 

>»aa»y  of  wiao  he  bad  drunk  at  a  banquet  given 

'«  uo  priacipal  offieefs.    He  died  after  an  illness  of 

'-  AiTi,  hi  tho  month  of  Mayor  June  B.c.323,at 

'*' ^  sf  39;  after  a  reign  of  1 2  yean  and  8  mouths. 
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He  appointed  no  one  as  his  successor,  but  just  before 
his  death  he  gave  his  ring  to  Perdiccas.  Roxanawaa 
with  child  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  afterwarda 
bore  a  son  who  is  known  by  the  name  of  Alexan- 
der Aegua. — The  history  of  Alexander  forms  an 
important  epoch  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Unlike 
other  Asiatic  conquerors,  his  progress  was  marked 
by  something  more  than  devastation  and  ruin  ;  at 
every  step  of  his  course  the  Greek  language  and 
civilization  took  root  and  flourished  ;  ai^  alter  his 
death  Greek  kingdoms  were  formed  in  all  parts  of 
Asia,  which  eoatinned  to  exist  for  centuries.  By 
his  conquests  the  knowledge  of  mankind  was  in- 
creased ;  the  sciences  of  geography,  natural  history 
and  others,  received  vmt  additions  ;  and  it  waa 
through  him  that  a  road  was  opened  to  India,  and 
that  Europeans  becameacquainted  with  the  products 
of  the  remote  East*— 4.  AegUB,  son  of  Alexander 
the  Great  and  Roxana,  was  bom  shortly  after  the 
death  of  his  fiither,  in  b.  c.  323,  and  was  acknow- 
ledged as  the  partner  of  Philip  Arrfaidaeus  in  the 
empire,  nnder  the  guardianship  of  Perdiccas,  An- 
tipater,.  and  Polysperchon  in  succession.  Alexander 
and  hia-  mother  Roxana  were  imprisoned  by  Caa- 
sander,  when  he  obtaiaed  possession  of  Macedonia 
in  316,  and  remained  in  prison  till  311,  when  they 
were  put  to  death  by  Cassander. 

lY.  Kingi  of  Syria. 

1.  Sumamed  Balas,  a  perK»n  of  low  origin,  pro> 
tended  to  be  the  son  of  ^tiochus  IV.  Epiphanes, 
and  reigned  in  Syria  b.  c.  150 — 146.  He  defeated 
and  slew  in  battle  Demetrius  h  Soteiv  but  waa 
aiierwarda  defeated  and  dethroned  by  Demetrius 
II.  Nicator.-i^S.  Sumamed  ZeUaa  or  Zabinas, 
son  of  a  merchant,  wm  set  up  by  Ptolemy  Physcon 
as  a  pretender  to  the  throne  of  Syria,  shortly  after 
the  return  of  Demetrius  II.  Nicator  from  his  cap- 
tivity among  the  Parthians,  b.  c.  128.  He  defeated 
Demetrius  in  125,  but  was  afterwards  defeated  by 
Aniioehua  Oiypus,  by  whom  he  wal  put  to  death, 
122. 


V.  Littrary» 

1.  Of  AegM,  a  peripatetic  philoBophev  at  Romo 
in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  was  tutor  to  the 
emperor  Nero.«-S.  The  Aatolfaiii  of  Plenron  iu 
Aetolia,  a  Greek  poet,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptole- 
maeus  Philadelphus  (b.  e..  285 — ^247),  at  Alex- 
andria, where  he  was  reckoned  one  of  the  seven 
tragic  poets  who  constituted  the  tragic  pleiad.  He 
also  wrote  other  poems  besides  tragedies.  Hia 
fri^fmenta  are  collected  by  Capellmann,  Ale»mdri 
Aetoli  Pragmenia^  Bonn,  1829.— 3.  Of  Ajdiro- 
diaiaa,  in  Caria,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  eom- 
mentators  on  Ajristotle,  lived  about  a.  d.  200. 
About  half  his  voluminous  works  were  edited  and 
translated  into  Latin  at  the  revival  of  literature  ; 
there  are  a  few  more  extant  in  the  original  Greek, 
which  have  never  been  printed,  and  an  Arabic 
version  is  preserved  of  several  others.  His  most 
important  treatiae  ia  entitled  De  Fato^  an  inquiiy 
into  the  opinions  of  Aristotle  on  the  subject  ef 
Fate  and  Freewill :  edited  by  Orelli,  Zurich  1824. 
—4.  Oomoliiii,  sumamed  Polyhiitor,  a  Greek 
writer,  was  made  wisoner  during  the  war  of  Sulla 
in  Greece  (b.  c  87 — 84),  and  sold  as  a  slave  to 
Cornelius  Lentulus,  who  took  him  to  Rome,  made 
him  the  teacher  of  his  children,  and  subsequently 
restored  him  to  freedom.  The  surname  of  Poly* 
histor  was  given  to  him  on  account  of  hia  prodigioua 
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the  house  of  Pindar,  killed  moat  of  the  inhabitanta, 
and  sold  the  rest  as  slaves.  Alexander  now  pre- 
pared for  his  great  expedition  against  Persia.  In 
the  spring  of  334,  he  crossed  the  Hellespont,  with 
about  35,000  men.  Of  these  30,000  were  foot  and 
6000  horse  ;  and  of  the  former  only  12,000  were 
Macedonians.  Alexander's  first  engagement  with 
the  Persians  was  on  the  river  Oranicus  in  Mysia 
(May  334),  where  they  were  entirely  defeated  by 
him.  This  battle  was  followed  by  the  captnre  or 
submission  of  the  chief  towns  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Asia  Mmor.  Halicanoaasus  was  not  taken  till 
late  in  the  antumn,  after  a  vigorous  defence  by 
Memnon,  the  ablest  general  of  Darius,  and  whose 
death  in  the  following  year  (333)  relieved  Alex- 
ander from  a  formidable  opponent  He  now  marched 
along  the  coast  of  Lycia  and  Pamphylia,  and  then 
N.  into  Phrygia  and  to  Gordium,  where  he  cut 
or  untied  the  celebrated  Gordian  knot,  which, 
it  was  said,  was  to  be  loosened  only  by  the  con- 
queror of  Asia.  In  333,  he  marched  from  Gor- 
dium through  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor  into  Cilicia, 
where  he  nearly  lost  his  life;at  Tarsus  hy  a  fever, 
brought  on  by  his  great  exertions,  or  through  throw- 
ing himself,  when  heated,  into  the  cold  waters  of 
theCydnus.  Darius  meantime  had  coHected  an  army 
of  500,000  or  600,000  men,  with  30,000  Greek  mer- 
cenaries, whom  Alexander  defeated  in  the  narrow 
pUun  of  Issus.  Darius  escaped  across  the  Euphrates 
by  the  ford  of  Thapsacus ;  but  his  mother,  wife,  and 
children  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander,  who 
treated  them  with  the  utmost  delicacy  and  respect 
Alexander  now  directed  his  arms  against  the  cities 
of  Phoenicia,  most  of  which  submitted  ;  but  Tyre 
was  not  taken  till  the  middle  of  332,  after  an  ob- 
stinate defence  of  seven  months.  Next  followed 
the  siege  of  Gaia,  which  again  delayed  Alexander 
two  months.  Afterwards,  according  to  Josephns, 
he  marched  to  Jerusalem,  intending  to  punish  the 
people  for  refusing  to  assist  him,  but  he  was  di- 
verted from  his  purpose  by  the  appearuice  of  the 
high  priest,  and  panioned  the  people.  This  story 
is  not  mentioned  by  Arrian,and  rests  on  questionable 
evidence. — ^Alexander  next  maiohed  into  £gypt, 
which  willingly  submitted  to  him,  for  the  Egyptians 
had  ever  hated  the  Persians.  At  the  beginning  of 
831,  Alexander  founded  at  the  month  St  the  W. 
bnmeh  of  the  Nile,  the  city  of  Albxanbria, 
and  about  the  same  time  visited  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Ammon,  in  the  desert  of  Libya,  and  was 
saluted  by  the  priests  as  the  son  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 
— In  the  spring  of  the  same  year  (331),  Alexander 
set  out  to  meet  Darius,  who  had  collected  another 
army.  He  marched  through  Phoenicia  and  Sjrria 
to  Ae  Euphrates,  which  he  crossed  at  the  ford 
of  Thapsacus  ;  thence  he  proceeded  through  Me- 
sopotamia, crossed  the  Tigris,  and  at  length  met 
with  the  immense  hosts  of  Darius,  said  to  hare 
amounted  to  more  than  a  million  of  men,  in  the 
plains  of  Gaugamela.  The  battle  was  fought  in  the 
month  of  October,  331,  and  ended  in  the  complete 
defeat  of  the  Persians.  Alexander  pursued  the 
fugitives  to  Arbela  (Erbil)^  which  place  has  given 
ilfl  name  to  the  battle,  though  distant  about  50 
miles  frxmi  the  spot  where  it  was  fought  Da- 
rius, who  had  left  the  field  of  battle  early  in  the 
day.  Bed  to  Ecbatana  {Ilanuuian\  in  Media. 
Alexander  was  now  the  conqueror  of  Asia,  and 
began  to  adopt  Persian  habits  and  customs,  by 
which  he  conciliated  the  affections  of  his  new  sub- 
jects.   From  Arbela  he  marched  to  Babylon,  Sum, 
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and  Persepolis,  all  of  which  surrendered  to  him.  He 
is  said  to  have  set  fire  to  the  palace  of  Penepolis, 
and,  according  to  some  accounts,  in  the  revelry  of  a 
banquet,  at  toe  instigation  of  Thais,  an  Athenian 
courtezan. — At  the  beginning  of  330  Alexander 
marched  from  Persepolis  into  Media,  in  pursuit  of 
Darius,  whom  he  followed  through  Rhagae  and  the 
passes  of  the  Elbun  mountains,  called  by  the 
ancients  the  Caspian  Gates,  into  the  deserta  of 
Parthia,  where  the  unfortunate  king  was  murdered 
by  Bessus,  satrap  of  Bactria,  and  his  associates. 
Alexander  sent  hb  body  to  Penepolis,  to  be  buried 
in  the  tombs  of  the  Persian  kings.    Bessns  escaped 
to  Bactria,  and  assumed  the  title  ef  king  of  PecsiL 
Alexander  was  engaged  during  the  remabder  of 
the  year  in  subduing  the  N.  provinces  of  Ana 
between  the  Caspian  and  the  Indus,  namely,  Hyr- 
cania,  Parthia,  Aria,  the  Drangae  and  Sazangae. 
It  was  during  this  campaign  that  Phxlotas,  hit 
father  Parmbnion,  and  other  Macedonians,  were 
executed  on  the  charge  of  treason.     In  329  Alex- 
ander crossed  the  mountains  of  the  Paropamitus 
(the  Hindoo  KooA\  and  marched  into  Bactria 
agiunst  Bessus,  whom  he  pursued  across  the  Oxus 
into  Sogdiana.     In  this  country  Bessus  was  be- 
trayed to  him,  and  was  pat  to  death.    From  the 
Oxus  he  advanced  as  far  as  the  Jaxartes  (the  Sir)^ 
which  he  crossed,  and  defeated  several  Scythian 
tribes  N.  of  that  river.    After  founding  a  city 
Alexandria  on  the  Jaxartes,  he  retraced  his  steps, 
and  returned  to  Zariaspa  or  Bactra,  where  he  spent 
the  winter  of  329.     It  was  here  that  he  killed 
his  friend  Clitus  in  a  drunken  revel  —  In  328, 
Alexander  again  crossed  the  Oxus  to  complete  the 
subjugation  of  Sogdiana,  but  was  not  able  to  effect 
it  in  the  year,  and  accordingly  went  into  winter 
quarters  at  Nautaca,  a  place  in  the  middle  of  the 
]xx>vince.     At  the  begmning  of  327,  he  took  a 
mountain  fortress,  in  which  Oxyartea,  a  Bactrisn 
prince,  had  deposited  his  wife  and  daughters.   The 
beauty  of  Roxana,  one  of  the  latter,  captivated  the 
conqueror,  and  he  accordingly  made  her  his  wife. 
This  marriage  with  one  of  his  Eastern  subjects 
was  in  accordance  with  the  whole  of  his  policy. 
Having  completed  the  conquest  of  Sogdiana,  he 
march^  S.  into  Bactria,  and  made  preparations  for 
the  invasion  of  India.    While  in  Bactria  another 
conspiracy  was  discovered  for  the  murder  of  the 
king.    The  plot  was  formed  Vf  Hermolaus  with  a 
number  of  the  royal  pages,  and  Callisthenes,  a 
pupil  of  Aristotle,  was  involved  in  it    All  the 
conspirators  were  put  to  death.   Alexander  did  not 
leave  Bactria  till  late  in  the  s|^ng  of  327,  and 
crossed  the   Indus,   probably  near    the    modem 
Attock.    He  met  with  no  resistance  t91  he  reached 
the  Hydaspes,  where  he  was  opposed  by  Poras,  an 
Indian  king,  whom  he  defeated  afier  a  gallant  re- 
sistance, and  took  prisoner.    Alexander  restored  to 
him  his  kingdom,  and  treated  him  with   distin- 
guished honour.     He  founded  two  towns,  one  on 
each  bank  of  the  Hydaspes :  one  called  Bucephala, 
in  honour  of  his  horse  Bucephalus,  who  died  here, 
after  carrying  him  through  so  many  victories  ;  and 
the  other  Nicaea,  to  commemorate  his  victory. 
From  thence  he  marched  aooss  the  Acesines  (the 
(^inab)  and  the  Hydraotes  (the  Ravee)^  and  pe- 
netrated as  far  as  the  Hyphasis  {Garra).   This  was 
the  furthest  point  which  he  reached,  for  the  Macedr>- 
nians,  worn  out  by  long  service,  and  tired  of  the  war, 
refused  to  advance  further ;  and  Alexander,  no;- 
withstanding  his  entreaties  and  pimyen,  was  obliged 
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ta  lead  tlmn  back«  He  retimwd  to  the  Hydaspet, 
when  he  had  previoiuly  given  orders  forthe  bailding 
of  a  deet*  and  then  safled  down  the  nttr  with  about 
oUOO  men,  while  the  ranainder  oMTched  along  the 
banh*  in  two  diTisiooai  Thia  waa  late  in  the  ao- 
tiuna  of  327.  The  people  on  each  side  of  the 
rirer  taliaiittcd  without  resistance,  except  the  Malli, 
in  the  conquMt  of  one  of  whose  places  Alexander 
vas  serecelT  woonded.  At  the  confloenoe  of  the 
Aoesinea  an4  the  Indus,  Alexander  founded  a  city, 
and  idt  Philip  aa  satiap,  with  a  considerable  body 
of  Oteeka.  Here  he  built  some  fresh  ships,  and 
ooDtiDiied  hia  YOTage  down  the  Indus,  founded  a 
city  at  Pattala,  the  apex  of  the  delta  of  the  Indus, 
ad  sailed  into  the  Indian  ocean,  which  he  reached 
aboat  the  nsiddle  of  326.  Nearchus  waa  sent  with 
the  fleet  to  aail  along  the  eoast  to  the  Persian  gulf 
[XsABCBija]  ;  and  Alexander  marched  with  the 
reft  of  Ua  forcea  through  Oedrosia,  in  which  eountry 
his  amy  loflefed  greatly  from  wan*  of  water  and 
proriaiooa.  He  reached  Susa  at  the  beginning  of 
3r2&,  Hera  he  allowed  himself  and  his  troops 
some  icat  from  their  hibonra  ;  and  anxious  to  form 
his  Earopcaa  and  Aaiatic  lubjecta  into  one  people, 
he  aaaigped  to  about  80  of  his  generals  Aaiatic 
wirea,  and  gare  with  them  rich  dowries.  He  him- 
aetf  took  a  aeeond  wife,  Barsine,  the  eldest  daughter 
ef  DwioB,  and  aceording  to  seme  accounts,  a  third, 
Buywla,  the  daoghter  of  Ochua.  About  10,000 
Mandnnians  followed  the  example  of  their  king 
tad  j^imula,  and  married  Asiatic  women.  Alex- 
aiaa  eoroUed  large  numbers  of  Aaiatics 
his  troopa.  and  taoj^t  them  the  Macedonian 
He  mofcoTer  directed  his  attention  to  the 
of  eonmene,  and  for  this  purpose  had  the 

__^ and  Tigria  made  naTigable,  byremoring 

th^artifieial  obatnetions  which  had  been  made  in 
the  rrrcr  fur  the  purpose  of  irrigation.    The  Mace- 

diaoontented  with  several  of  the 
nagciBents  of  the  king,  rose  ii>  mutiny 
him,  which  he  quelled  with  some  difficulty. 
T««afi^  tim  doae  of  the  same  year  (385)  he  went 
t>  Fr!?atMmi  where  he  lost  his  great  favourite  Hs» 
From  Ecbatana  he  marched  to  Ba- 
BBbdaiag  in  his  way  the  Cosiaei,  a  mountain 
tribe  ;  and  befaie  he  reached  Babylon  he  was  met 
It  aailwsaailnn  from  almost  every  part  of  the 
world.  Alexander  entered  Babylon  in  the 
•f  J24,  about  a  year  before  his  death,  not- 
witkrtBDdinf  the  waminss  of  the  Chaldaeans,  who 
prvdioed  evil  to  him  if  he  entered  the  city  at 
i^At  time.  He  intended  to  make  Babylon  the 
capital  wt  bia  empire,  aa  the  best  point  of  eom- 
betwecn  his  caatera  and  western  do- 
lia  sehen»es  were  numerous  and  gigantic. 
Hjs  fintt  object  waa  the  conquest  of  Arabia,  which 
vw  to  be  feUowed,  it  waa  said,  by  the  aubjnga- 
i-jm  o(  laly,  CaitlMge,  and  the  West  But  his 
«>'vs  were  net  confined  merely  to  conquest  He 
«def«d  a  fleet  te  be  built  on  the  Caspian,  in  order 
w-  rxpkre  that  aea.  He  also  intended  to  improve 
tte  dklribntion  of  waters  in  the  Babylonian  phun, 
*md  far  tket  pnrpoae  sailed  down  the  Euphrates  to 
called  Pallacopaa.  On  his  return 
attacked  by  a  fever,  probably 
reecnt  exertions  in  the  marshy 
Babylon,  and  aggravated  by  the 
cmatjcj  of  wine  he  Imd  drunk  at  a  banquet  given 
ta  kis  pnadpnl  eflicen.  He  died  after  an  illness  of 
il  ^tf%  m  the  BMOthof  Ms^orJune  B.c.323,at 
:  ^  aga  ef  82.  after  a  reign  of  1 2  years  and  8  months. 
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He  appointed  no  one  as  his  successor,  but  just  before 
his  death  he  gave  his  ring  to  Perdiccas.  Roxanawas 
with  child  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  afterwards 
bore  a  son  who  is  known  by  the  name  of  Alexan- 
der AeguB. — The  history  of  Alexander  forms  an 
important  epoch  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Unlike 
other  Asiatic  conquerors,  his  progress  was  marked 
by  something  more  than  devaslatiou  and  rain  ;  at 
every  step  of  his  course  the  Greek  language  and 
civilisation  took  root  and  flourished  ;  ai^  after  his 
death  Greek  kingdoms  were  formed  in  all  parts  of 
Asia,  which  continued  to  exist  for  centuries.  By 
his  conquests  the  knowledge  of  mankind  was  in- 
creased ;  the  sciences  of  geography,  natural  history 
and  others,  received  vast  additions  ;  and  it  was 
through  him  that  a  road  was  opened  to  India,  and 
that  Europeans  became  acquainted  with  the  products 
of  the  remote  East —4.  Aegtu,  son  of  Alexander 
the  Great  and  Roxana,  was  bora  shortly  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  in  B.  c.  323,  and  was  acknow- 
ledged as  the  partner  of  Philip  Arrhidaeus  in  the 
empire,  imder  the  guardianship  of  Perdiccas,  An- 
tipater,  and  Polysperchon  in  succession.  Alexander 
and  hi»  mother  Roxana  were  imprisoned  by  Cas- 
sander,  when  he  obtained  possession  of  Mai»donia 
in  316,  and  remained  in  prison  till  311 ,  when  they 
were  put  to  death  by  Cassander. 

IV.  Kimgi  of  l^fria* 

1.  Sunamed  BaUi,  a  person  of  low  origin,  pre- 
tended to  be  the  son  of  ^tiochus  IV.  Epiphanes, 
and  reigned  in  Syria  b.  c.  150 — 146.  He  defeated 
and  slew  in  battle  Demetrius  I.  Sotery  but  was 
afterwards  defeated  and  dethroned  by  Demetrius 
II.  Nicator.— 2.  Sumamed  ZeUaa  or  ZaUitaa, 
son  of  a  merchant,  waa  set  up  by  Ptolemy  Physcon 
as  a  pretender  to  the  throne  of  Syria,  shortly  after 
the  retura  of  Demetrius  II.  Nicator  from  his  cap- 
tivity among  the  Parthians,  b.  c.  128.  He  defeated 
Demetrius  in  126,  but  was  afterwards  defeated  by 
Antioehus  Oiypus,  by  whom  he  wal  put  to  death, 
122. 

V.  Littrary. 

1.  Of  AegAe,  a  peripatetic  philosopher  at  Rome 
m  the  first  century  after  Christ,  was  tutor  to  the 
emperor  Nero.  ^8.  The  Aetdfan,  of  Pleuron  iu 
Aetolia,  a  Greek  poet,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptole- 
maeus  Phibidelphus  (b.  c.  286—247),  at  Alex- 
andria, where  he  was  reckoned  one  of  the  seven 
tiBgic  poets  who  constituted  the  tragic  pleiad.  He 
also  wrote  other  poems  besides  tragedies.  His 
fragmenta  an  collected  by  Capellmann,  Alexamdri 
AeUdi  Froffmenta,  Bonn,  1829.— 3.  Of  AfSOn- 
diiiaa,  in  Caria,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  eom- 
mentaton  on  .Aristotle,  lived  about  a.  d.  200. 
About  half  his  voluminous  works  were  edited  and 
translated  into  Latin  at  the  revival  of  literature  ; 
there  are  a  few  more  extant  in  the  original  Greek, 
which  have  never  been  printed,  and  an  Arabic 
version  is  preserved  of  several  others.  His  most 
important  treatise  is  entitled  De  Fato^  an  inquiiy 
into  the  opinions  of  Aristotle  on  the  subject  ef 
Fate  and  Freewill :  edited  by  Oreili,  Zuricli,  1824. 
-«4.  Oomaliiii,  surnamed  Polyhiator,  a  Greek 
writer,  was  made  prisoner  during  the  war  of  SuUa 
in  Greece  (b-  c.  87 — 84),  and  sold  as  a  sUve  to 
Cornelius  Lentulus,  who  took  him  to  Rome,  made 
him  the  teacher  of  his  children,  and  subsequently 
restored  him  to  freedom.  The  surname  of  Poly« 
histor  was  given  to  him  on  account  of  his  prodigious 
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learning.  He  is  nid  to  hare  written  a  rut  number 
t>f  workg,  all  of  which  have  perished :  the  most 
important  of  them  was  one  in  42  books,  containing 
liistorical  and  geographical  accounts  of  nearly  all 
'Countries  of  the  ancient  world.*- 6.  Sumamed 
Lydhnttf,  of  Bphestw,  a  Oreek  riietorician  and 
poet,  lived  about  b.  c.  30.  A  few  fragments  of 
nis  geographical  and  astronomical  poems  are  ex- 
tant—6.  Of  MTudui,  in  Garia,  a  Greek  writer 
nn  loology  of  mcertain  date.-Mi7.  Huneiiiiii,  a 
Oreek  rhetorician,  who  lived  in  the  second  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  aera.  Two  woiks  are  as- 
cribed to  him,  one  J}e  Fi^urit  SenteHtiarum  et 
EloeuHonis,  from  which  Aquila  Romanus  took  his 
materials  for  his  worii  on  the  same  subject ;  and 
the  other  On  Skow-tpeedies ;  which  was  written 
by  a  later  grammarian  of  the  name  of  Alexander. 
Edited  in  Walz^s  Rhetom  Chraed,  vol.  viil 
—8.  The  PaphlagoniJUi,  a  celebrated  impostor, 
who  flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century  after  Christ,  of  whom  Lucian  has  given  an 
amusing  account,  chiefly  of  the  various  contrivances 
by  which  he  established  and  maintained  the  credit 
of  an  oracle.  The  influence  he  attained  over  the 
fMpnlaca  seems  incredible  ;  indeed,  the  narrative 
of  Lucian  wotdd  appear  to  lie  a  mere  romance,  were 
it  not  confirmed  by  some  medals  iSS  Antoninus  and 
IS/L  Aurelius.-^.  Stunamed  PelopUtoiLi  a  Oreek 
'rhetorician  of  Seleucia  in  Cilicia,  was  appointed 
theek  seoKtary  to  M.  Antoninus,  about  a.  d.  174. 
At  Athens  he  conquered  the  celebrated  rhetorician 
Herodes  Atticus,  in  a  rhetorical  contest.  All  per- 
sons, however,  did  not  admit  his  abilities  ;  for  a 
'Corinthian  of  the  name  of  Sceptea  said  that  he  had 
found  in  Alexandtt  **  the  clay  (n^Aof),  but  not 
Plato.**  This  saying  gave  rise  to  the  surname  of 
'Peloplaton.«*10.  FhilalSthM,  an  ancient  Oreek 
•physician,  lived  probably  towards  the  end  of  the 
"^rst  century  b.  c,  and  succeeded  Zeuxis  as  head 
of  a  celebrated  Herophilean  school  of  medicine, 
established  ill  Phrygia  between  Laodicea  and 
Carura.— 11.  Of  l^ralleB  in  Lydia,  an  eminent 
physician,  lived  in  the  6th  century  after  Christ, 
and  is  the  author  of  two  extant  Oreek  works : 
—  1.  LiM  Duodeebn  de  He  Medica  ;  2.  De  Lvm- 
hricu. 

Alaxaadlia,  oftener  -la,  nrely  -te  (*A\f(<(r- 
Spcia:  *AXf{ai^8pc6t,  Alexandrinus),  the  name  of 
several  cities  founded  by,  or  in  memory  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great. -*L  (AUaandria,  Arab.  Itkam- 
deriay,  the  capital  of  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies, 
ordered  by  Alexander  to  be  founded  in  n.  c.  332. 
It  was  built  on  the  narrow  neck  of  land  between 
the  Lake  Mareotis  and  the  Mediterranean,  opposite 
to  the  I.  of  Pharos,  which  was  joined  to  the  city 
by  an  artificial  dyke,  called  Heptastadium,  which 
formed,  with  the  island,  the  two  harbours  of  the 
city,  that  on  the  N.  E.  of  the  dyke  being  named  the 
Great  Harbour  (now  the  New  Port),  that  on  the 
S.W.  Eunostes  (eihwrros,  the  Old  Port),  These 
harbours  connnnicated  with  each  other  by  two 
channels  cut  through  the  Heptastadium,  one  at 
each  end  of  it ;  and  there  was  a  canal  from  the 
Eanostos  to  the  Lake  Mareotis.  The  city  was 
built  on  a  regular  plan;  and  was  intersected  by  two 
principal  streets,  lUwve  100  feet  wide,  the  one  ex- 
tending 30  stadia  firam  E.  to  W.,  the  other  across 
this,  ^m  the  sea  towards  the  lake,  to  the  length 
of  1 0  stadia.  At  the  £.  extremity  of  the  city  was 
the  royal  quarter,  called  Bmchium,  and  at  the  other 
end  of  the  chief  street,  ouuide  of  the  city,  the  Ne- 
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eropolis  or  cemetery.     A  great  lighthoaie  v^ 
built  on  the  I.  of  Pharos  in  the  reign  of  Ptolenv 
Philadelphus  (b.  C.  283).    Under  the  care  of  the 
Ptolemies,  as  the  capital  of  a  great  kingdom  and 
of  the  most  fertile  country  on  the  earth,  and  com- 
manding by  its  position  all  the  commerce  of  Europe 
with  the  East,  Alexandria  soon  became  the  most 
wealthy  and  splendid  city  of  the  known  world. 
Gredcs,  Jevrs,  and  other  foreignen  flocked  to  it ; 
and  its  population  probably  amounted  to  three 
qiurters  of  a  million.   But  a'still  greater  distincUon 
was  conferred  upon  it  through  the  foundatiom  by 
the  first  two  Ptolemies,  of  the  Museum,  an  esta- 
blishment in  which  men  devoted  to  liteiatare  were 
maintained  at  the  public  cost,  and  of  the  Libntr, 
which  contained  90,000  distinct  works, and  400,000 
volumes,  and  the  increase  of  which  made  it  neces- 
sary to  establish  another  library  in  the  Seiapeom 
(Temple  of  Serapis),  which  reached  to  42,800 
volumes,  but  which  was  destroyed  by  the  bisbop 
TheophUus,  at  the  time  of  the  general  oveithrow 
of  the  heathen  temples  under  Theodosius  (a.d. 
389).    The  Great  Library  sufiered  severely  by 
fire  when  Julius  Caesar  was  besieged  in  Alex- 
dria,  and  was  finadly  destroyed  by  Amrou,  the 
lieutenant  of  the  Caliph  Omar,  in  a.  d.  651.  Theie 
institutions  made  Alexandria  the  chief  centre  o( 
literary  activity.    When  Egypt  became  a  Roman 
province  lABGTPTtra],  Alexandria  was  made  the 
residence  of  the  Praefectus  Aegypti.      It  retained 
its  commercial  and  Kterary  impOTtance,  and  becsme 
also  a  chief  seat  of  Christianity  and  theological 
learning.     Its  site  is  now  covered  by  a  mass  of 
ruins,  among  which  are  the  remains  of  the  ciatemi 
by  which  the  whole  city  was  supplied  with  water, 
house  by  house ;  the  two  obelisks  (vnlg.  Cleopatra's 
Needles),  which  adorned  the  nteway  of  the  rojsl 
palace,  and,  outside  the  walls,  to  the  S.,  the  co- 
lumn of  Diocletian  (vnlg.  Pomp^^t  PHlar).    The 
modem  city  stands  on  the  dyke  unitiiw  the  island 
of  Pharos  to  the  mainhind.«-S.  A.  Troaa,  al8» 
Troaa  simply  (*A.  if  Tpetds :  BekuimeJboel,  L  e. 
the  Old   City),  on  the  sea-coast  S.W.  of  Troy, 
was  enlarged  by  Antigonus,  hence  odled  Anti- 

Sonla,  but  afterwards  it  resumed  its  fint  name.   It 
ourished  greatly,  both  imder  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans  ;  it  vras  made  a  colonta  ;  and  both  Jaliui 
Caesar  and  Constantino  thought  of  establishing  tht* 
seat  of  empire  in  it.  «-S.  A.  ad  Iftnai  ('A  mra 
*la<r6p  :  Jehenderoon,  Soanderomn,  Alemndntie)^  a 
sea-port  at  the  entrance  of  Syria,  a  little  S.  of 
Issus.«i*4.  In  Snsiana,  a/l  AmtioMa,  aft.  Ckarax 
^xmni  (Xc(pa(  nourivov  or  7iwwr,\  at  the  month 
of  the  Tigris,  built  by  Alexander  ;  destroyed  by  a 
flood  ;  restored  by  Antioehus  Epiphanes :   birth- 
place of  Dionysius  Periesgetes  and  Isidorus  Chan- 
ceBUS.^5.  A.  AriM  (*A  if  h  ^Apiois:  Herat), 
founded  by  Alexander  on  the  river  Arins,  in  the 
Penian  province  of  Aria,  a  very  flourishing  city, 
on  the  great  caravan  road  to  India.  -^0.  A.  Aneho- 
OM  or  Alexaadropdis  (Kandakar  $),  on  the  rivet 
Arachotus,  was  probably  not  founded  till  mfter  the 
time  of  Alexander. -i*7.  A.  BMtriaaA  (*A  Kara 
Bdicrpa :    prob.  Khooloom,  Ru.),  E.  of  Bftctra 
(Balkk).^m%,  A  ad  Oaaoamm,  or  apmd  Paropa- 
misidas  (*A  iv  XUspawofuireidatt),  at  the  foot  of 
M.  Paropamisns  (Himdoo  Kooek),  probably  near 
Cabool.^9,  A.  UltiBia  or  Altzaadreaeata  OA. 
4  iaX^'^'V '  Kokand  9),  in  Sogdiana,  on  the  Jax- 
artes,  a  little  EL  of  Cyropolis  or  Cyreschata,  marked 
the  Ihrthest  point  reached  by  Alexander  in  hi& 
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StyiUan  cxpcdituni. — ^Tlieie  are  not  all  tba  eitiei 
ot'tbeaames. 

(*AA«(tKaicot),  the  averter  of  evil,  a 
of  tertnl  deities,  bat  paiticnlarly  of  Zem, 
ApoUoi,  and  Hercolef. 

Alalia—  ('AA«(iyDt),  of  Elii,  a  philoiopher  of 
tbe  I>ialectic  or  Megariaa  KhooU  and  a  diictple  of 
Eobolidci,  liTed  alxnit  the  beginning  of  the  3rd 
eoituy  B.C. 

Aksia  ('AAif|iiX  1*  A  comic  poet,  bom  at 
Thorn  ia  Italr,  and  an  Athenian  citizen.  He  was 
the  Bade  and  imtnictor  of  Menander,  was  bom 
abe«t  BL  &  3d4,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  106. 
Soiae  of  his  playi,  of  which  he  it  said  to  have  writ- 
ten 343«  belooged  to  the  Middle,  and  others  to  the 
New  Comedy.— 8.  A  sculptor  and  statuaiy,  one 
«f  the  pvpib  of  Polycletus. 

AlfiBOt  Yanu.    [VAairtL] 

Algltem  or  AlgUu  (nr.  Cava  $)^  a  small  but 
Rroofly  fortified  town  of  the  Aeqni  on  one  of  the 
bilk  of  M.  Algidust  of  which  all  trace  has  now 
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Alfllai  Xona,  a  lange  of  mountains  in  La- 
eztendiag  S.  from  Piaeneste  to  M.  Alba- 
BQB«  «ld»  but  covered  with  wood,  and  containing 
pf^  paslHiagi'  isdido  Jfyido^  Hor.  Cbnn.  L  21. 
6 ;  Hurras  /iretei  fnmdu  m  Alpido^  Id.  iv.  4. 
59).  Ii  was  aa  ancient  seat  of  the  worship  of 
Diaaa.  Prom  it  the  Aequi  nsoally  made  their  in- 
conMoa  into  the  Roman  territory. 

[Cakina.] 
L.  Oiadni,  a  celebrated  Roman  an> 
aatist«  antiqaary,  and  jurist,  was  praetor  in  Sicily, 
m.  c  209,  and  wrote  several  works,  of  which  the 
best  katHni  was  his  Awtnlea^  which  contained  an 
«f  the  second  Punic  war. 

(vJk'AAtf^^:  *AAiy8f^f ),  a  fortrew  and 
snali  town,  S.EL  of  Stratonlee,  where  Ada,  queen 
ef  Cafia,  fixed  her  residence,  when  she  was  driven 
«■!  «f  Halicamassos  <B.c  340). 

M3ipUK%  ('AAi^ifM,  *AXlfvp*:  *AAi^ipfluor, 
'JUi^H^ssi :  nr.  Nmvmixa^  Ru.),  a  fortified  town 
»  .\radia,  situated  on  a  mountain  on  the  borders 
'd  Eba.  S.  of  the  AIpbAis,  said  to  have  been  founded 
\rf  the  hero  Aiiphems,  son  of  Lycaon. 

i1i|lhll  llfc      [ALiniBRA.] 

Alba  (SZsm),  a  strong  fortress  built  by  Drasus 
a  c  11,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Luppia  {Idppe) 
aod  the  Eliso  (AUme). 

AQnatb  {AUix),  a  river  flowing  into  the  Mo- 

the  chief  oflicer  of  Canusins  in  Bri- 
be arardered  in  a.  d.  293.     He  then 
the  imperial  title  himself,  but  was  de- 
f'«ted  aad  slain  in  299  by  the  genomi  of  Constan- 
ta*. 


,  conectly  AlSa,  a  small  river,  which 

about  11  miles  from  Rome,  in  the  neighbour- 

y.<mA  of  Cnstnmeriam,  aad  flows  into  the  Tiber 
ahi«i  C  miles  from  Rome.  It  is  memorable  by  the 
<HK%t  «f  the  RMaans  by  the  Oaals  on  its  banks, 
i«  V  I6thf  BLC.  390 ;  which  day,  dus  Attieiui$^ 
marked  as  an  unlucky  dayintheRoman 


L  A  friend  of  Cicero,  was  the 
^  Q.  Cicero  in  Asia,  &c.  60,  prMtor  in  49, 
■id  iwvcner  of  Skily  en  behalf  of  Ctesar  in  48 
c^  47.«iwS.  A  legate  of  Dolabella,  by  whom  he 
It  tata  E^ypt  in  43. 

ar  AttfiM  ( ADifrnus :  AUifit),  a  town  of 
^  the  Valtnrnna,  in  a  fertile  country. 


It  was  celebrated  for  the  manufiBcture  «f  its  large 
drinking-cups  {AU^ana  sc.  pocula,  Hor.  Sai.  ii.  8. 
39). 

AlIobr6gM  (Nom.  Sing.  AllSbroz:  *AXx6€poyts^ 
*AX\6€pvyts,  *A?i\6€ptyts :  perhaps  from  the  Celtic 
aitt^  •*  rock"  or  " mountain,**  and  broff^ " dwelling,'* 
consequently  **  dwellers  in  the  mountains  **),  a 
poweriul  people  of  Oanl  dwelling  between  the 
Rhodanus  (Rhone)  and  the  Isan  (fsire),  as  far  as 
the  L.  Lemaiinus  {Ltihe  of  Genefxt)^  consequently 
in  the  modem  Dauphin^  and  Savoy.  Their  chief 
town  was  Viknna  on  the  Rhone.  They  are  first 
mentioned  in  Hannibal*s  invasion,  b.  c.  218.  They 
were  conquered,  in  B.  c.  121,  by  Q.  Fabios  Mazi- 
mus  AUobrogicus,  and  made  subjects  of  Rome,  but 
they  bore  the  yoke  unwillingly,  and  were  always 
disposed  to  rebellion.  In  the  time  of  Ammianns 
the  eastern  part  of  their  country  was  called  Sapau- 
dia,  i.  e.  Savoy, 

Almo  (Almone),  a  small  river,  rises  near  Bo- 
▼illae,  and  flows  into  the  Tiber  S.  of  Rome,  in 
which  the  statues  of  Cybele  were  washed  an- 
nnallv. 

AlmdpM  ('AXjuctfTfr),  a  people  in  Macedonia, 
inhabiting  the  district  Almopia  between  Eordaea 
and  Pelagonia. 

AlOeu  ('AAorc^}),  son  of  Poseidon  and  Csnace, 
married  Iphimedia,  the  daughter  of  Triops.  His 
wife  was  beloved  by  Poseidon,  by  whom  she  had 
two  sons,  Otus  and  Ephialtes,  who  are  usually 
called  the  Aloldae^  from  their  reputed  father  Aloeus. 
They  were  renowned  for  their  extraordinary  strength 
and  daring  spirit  When  they  were  9  years 
old,  each  of  their  bodies  measured  9  cubits  in 
breadth  and  27  in  height.  At  this  early  age, 
they  threatened  the  Olympian  gods  with  war, 
and  attempted  to  pile  Ossa  upon  Olympus,  and 
Pelion  upon  Ossa.  They  would  have  accomplished 
their  object,  says  Homer,  had  they  been  allowed 
to  grow  up  to  the  age  of  manhood  ;  but  Apollo 
destroyed  them  before  their  beards  began  to  ap- 
pear (Ckl,  xi.  305,  seq.).  They  also  put  the  god 
Ares  in  chains,  and  kept  him  imprisoned  for 
13  months.  Other  stories  are  related  of  them  by 
later  writen. 

Alfildae.    [Alobits.] 

Aionta  {^A\6trra :  Terek\  a  river  of  Albania,  in 
Sarmatia  Asiatica,  flowing  into  the  Caspian. 

A19pe  ('AA^in;),  daughter  of  Cercyon,  became 
by  Poseidon  the  mother  of  Hippothous.  She  wrh 
put  to  death  by  her  finther,  but  her  body  was 
changed  by  Poseidon  into  a  well,  which  bore  the 
same  name. 

AlApe  (*AX^:  'AXos-fiJr,  'AXoirfrnO-  1-  A 
town  in  the  Opuntian  Locris,  opposite  Enboea. 
-mS.  a  town  in  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly  (//.  ii. 
682). 

AlQploe  (^KXvwwicfi  and  'AAMrcaaf:  *AAa»ir(- 
aei^f),  a  demus  of  Attica,  of  the  tribe  Antiochis, 
11  stadia  E.  of  Athens,  on  the  hill  Anchesmus. 

Alopeoonnillll  (*AAfl»ir«K<(m}<ros:  *A\onrc«roi'- 
i^iTioi:  Alan9\  a  town  in  the  Throcian  Cher- 
sonesus,  founded  by  the  Aeolians. 

Alptaoi  {'AXinit^6s,  'AAvtyvof),  a  town  of  the 
Epicnemidii  Locri  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae. 

AlpM  (ol  ''AAwfif,  fi  "AXwir,  rii  'AKwtafiL  6p7i^ 
r&  ''AAircia  6pfi ;  probably  from  the  Celtic  Alb  or 
Alpy  **  a  height**),  the  mountains  forming  the 
boundary  of  northern  Italy,  are  a  part  of  the 
great  mountain-cham,  which   extends   from  the 
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Oulf  of  Genoa  acrou  Europe  to  the  Black  Sea, 
of  which  the  ApezmineB  and  the  mountains  of  the 
Grecian  peninsula  may  be  regarded  as  off-shoots. 
Of  the  Alps  proper,  the  Greeks  had  very  little 
knowledge,  and  included  them  under  the  general 
name  of  the  Rhipaean  mountains.  The  Romans 
iirst  obtained  some  knowledge  of  them  by  Hanni- 
>)al*s  passage  across  them:  this  knowledge  was 
sradually  extended  by  their  various  wars  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  who  were  not  finally 
subdued  till  the  reign  of  Augustus.  In  the  time 
of  the  emperors  the  different  parts  of  the  Alps 
were  distinguished  by  the  following  names,  most 
of  which  are  still  retained.  We  enumerate  them 
in  order  from  W.  to  E.  I.  Alpbs  Maritixas, 
the  Maritime  or  Ltffurian  Alp$,  from  Genua  (Cfe- 
tioa),  where  the  Apennines  begin,  run  W.  as 
far  as  the  river  Varus  ( Var)  and  M.  Cema  {la 
CaUloU\  and  then  N.  to  M.  Vesulus  {MomU 
Fiso),  one  of  the  highest  points  of  the  Alps. — 
2.  Alpbs  Cottiab  or  Cottianab,  the  Cottian 
Alps{wi  called  from  a  king  Cottius  in  the  time  of 
Augustus),  from  Monte  Viso  to  Mont  Cenis,  con- 
tained M.  Matrona,  afterwards  called  M..  Janus  or 
Janua  {Mont  Genirre%  across  which  Cottius  con- 
structed a  mad,  which  became  the  chief  means  of 
conununicaiion  between  Italy  and  Gaul :  this  road 
leads  from  the  valley  of  the  Durance  in  France 
to  Segusio  (Susa)  and  the  valley  of  the  Dora  in 
Piedmont  The  pass  over  Mont  Cenis,  now  one 
of  the  most  frequented  of  the  Alpine  passes,  appears 
to  have  been  unknown  in  antiquity. — 3.  Alpbs 
Oraiab,  also  Saltui  GrcUui  (the  name  it  probably 
Celtic,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  Greece),  the 
Graian  Alpt^  from  Mont  Cenis  to  the  Little  St 
Bernard  inclusive,  contained  the  Jugtmi  Cremonis 
(/e  Cramoni)  and  the  Centronicae  Alpes,  apparently 
the  Little  St  Bernard  and  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains. The  Little  St  Bernard,  which  is  sometimes 
called  Alpis  Graia,  is  probably  the  pass  by  which 
Hannibal  crossed  the  Alps  ;  the  road  over  it, 
which  was  improved  by  Augustus,  led  to  Au- 
gusta {Aotld)  in  the  territory  of  the  SalassL  — 
4.  Alpbs  Pbnninab,  the  Pennine  Aipe,  from  the 
Great  St  Bernard  to  the  Simplon  inclusive,  the 
highest  portion  of  the  chain,  including  Mont  Blanc, 
Monte  Rofla,  and  Mont  Cervin.  The  Great  St 
Bernard  was  called  M.  Pennlnus,  and  on  its  sum- 
mit the  inhabitants  worshipped  a  deity,  whom  the 
Romans  called  Jupiter  Penninns.  The  name  is 
probably  derived  £rom  the  Celtic  pen,  "  a  height.** 
—  5.  Alpbs  Lbpontiorum  or  Lbpontiab,  the 
Lepontian  or  Helvetian  Alps,  from  the  Simplon  to 
the  St  Gothard.  —  6.  Alpbs  Hhabticab,  the 
Wuutian  Alpe,  from  the  St  Gothard  to  the  Or- 
teler  by  Uie  pass  of  the  Stelvio.  M.  AdQla  is 
usually  supposed  to  be  the  St  Gothard,  but  it  must 
be  another  name  for  the  whole  range,  if  Strabo 
is  right  in  stating  that  both  the  Rhine  and  the 
Adda  rise  in  M.  Adula.  The  Romans  were  ac- 
quainted with  two  passes  across  the  Rhaetian  Alps, 
connecting  Curia  {Coire)  and  Milan,  one  acrois 
the  SpIUgen  and  the  other  across  Mont  Septimer, 
and  both  meeting  at  Clavenna  {Ckiavenma).  —  7. 
Alpbs  TriubntLnab,  the  mountains  of  southern 
Tyrol,  in  which  the  Ath&is  (Adige)  rises,  with  the 
I  ass  of  the  Brenner.  —  8.  Alpbs  Noricab,  the 
Xorie  Alpfy  N.  E.  of  the  Tridentine  Alps,  com- 
prising the  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Salzburg.  —  9.  Alpbs  Carnicab,  the  Curnie  Afym^ 
E.  of  the  Tridentine,  and  S.  of  the  Noric,  to  Mount 
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Terglu.— 10.  Alpbs  Jdliax,  the  Jafioa  Al/n, 
from  Mount  Teiglu  to  the  eommencement  of  the 
Illyrian  or  Dalmatian  mountains,  which  are  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Alpes  Dalmaticae,  further  north 
by  the  name  of  the  Alpes  Pannonicae.  The  Alpei 
Juliae  were  so  called  because  Julius  Caesii  or 
Augustus  constructed  roads  across  them:  they  an 
also  called  Alpes  Venetae. 

Alpbimu  Yarns.    [Varus.] 

AlpUiIboea  {'AX^ctiota),  L  Mother  of  Ado- 
nis. [AooNi&}«-S.  Daughter  of  Phegens,who 
married  Alcmaeon.     [Alcmabon.] 

AlphtlUI  Mytil&IMlll  ('AX^etos  Mvrtkn'nm), 
the  author  of  about  12  epigrams  in  the  Greek 
Anthology,  was  probably  a  contemporary  of  the 
emperor  Augustus. 

AlphSns  {'AX^tis:  Dor. 'AAfc^r ;  i4{^  Ao- 
y^o,  RsfOf  Rmfeay^  the  chief  river  of  Peloponnesus, 
rises  at  Phylaee  in  Arcadia,  shortly  afterwtnU 
sinks  under  ground,  i^qpeazs  again  near  Ases,  ssd 
then  mingles  its  waters  with  uose  of  the  EurOtss. 
After  flowing  20  stadia,  the  two  riven  ditsppesr 
under  ground :  the  Alpheus  again  rises  at  Pegse 
in  Arcadia,  and  increased  by  many  afBuents,  flovi 
N.  W.  through  Arcadia  and  Elis,  not  iar  from 
Olympia,  and  falls  into  the  Ionian  sea.  The  nb- 
tenanean  descent  of  the  river,  which  is  confinsed 
by  modem  travellers,  gave  rise  to  the  stoiy  sboct 
the  river-god  AlphAis  and  the  nymph  Arethua. 
The  latter,  pursued  by  Alpheus,  was  changed  by- 
Artemis  into  the  fountain  of  Arethnsa  in  the  iilsod 
of  Ortvffia  at  Syracuse,  but  the  god  continued  to 
pursue  her  under  the  sea,  and  attempted  to  mingle 
his  stream  with  the  fountain  in  Ortygia.  Hence 
it  was  said  that  a  cup  thrown  into  the  Alpheus 
would  appear  again  in  the  fountain  of  Arethuaa  in 
Ortygia.  Other  accounU  related  that  Artemis  her- 
self was  beloved  by  Alpheus:  the  goddess  was 
worshipped,  under  the  name  of  A^akmeoy  both  in 
Elis  and  Ortygia. 

AlphXui  A^Itni.    [Avrruii] 

AlpIxLHi,  a  name  which  Honoe  rives  in  ridicule 
to  a  bombastic  poet    He  probably  means  Biba- 

CtJLUS. 

AlsXnm  (Alsiensis :  Palo\  one  of  the  most  sn- 
cient  Etruscan  towns  on  the  coast  near  Caere,  snd 
a  Roman  colony  after  the  1st  Punic  war.  In  its 
neighbourhood  Pompey  had  a  country-seat  (tUla 
Aliientii). 

Alfhmea  CAA0aia),danghter  of  the  Aetolian  king 
Thestius  and  Eurythemis,  married  Oenevs,  king  of 
Calydon,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  seveisl 
children,  and  among  others  of  Mblxaobb,  upon 
whose  death  she  killed  hersell 

AlthlM,  the  chief  town  of  the  Olcadea  in  the 
country  of  the  Oretani  in  Hispania  Tanaoooensis. 

Altnfalfaet  (*AA9i|fUn|r  or  'AX0cu/A^n|f ),  son 
of  Catreus,  king  of  Crete.  In  consequence  of  sn 
oracle,  that  Catreus  would  lose  his  life  by  one  of 
his  children,  Althemenes  quitted  Crete  and  went 
to  Rhodes.  There  he  unwittingly  killed  his  &ther, 
who  had  come  in  search  of  his  son. 

Altlnnm  (Altlnas:  AUimo\  a  wealthy  muni- 
cipium  in  the  land  of  the  Veneti  in  the  N.  of  Italy, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Silis  and  on  the  riad 
from  Patavium  to  Aqnileia,  was  a  wesdthy  manu- 
fitfturing  town,  and  the  chief  emporinin  for  all  ib« 
goods  which  were  sent  from  southern  Italy  to  the 
countries  of  the  north.  Goods  could  be  brought 
from  Ravenna  to  Altinnm  through  the  Uigo<ms 
and  the  numerous  canals  of  the  Po,  safa  from  stonss 
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aod  pirmteiL    There  ver«  many  beaatifbl  villas 
uoiuid  tbe  town.    (Mart.  ir.  25.) 
Altia  ('AArtf),  the  lacred  groTe  of  Zeua  at 

Aiiwitfw  or  Haliatlimi  (*AAoi;moy),  a  town 
on  the  N.  ooait  of  Sicily  oo  a  iteep  hill,  celebrated 
iiur  it!  win^ 

Aloi  or  Hal^  ('AAot,  'AAot :  *AX<iJr :  nr.  Ke- 
fiJoti^  Ro.),  a  town  in  Phthiotis  in  Theualy,  at 
the  extremity  of  M.  Othiya,  built  by  the  hero 
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AljfattM  CAAiNCmfs),  king  of  Lydia,  &a  617 
— 560,  MMceeded  hi«  iiither  Sadyattea,  and  was 
bimielf  niceeeded  by  his  ion  Croeiiu.  He  carried 
on  war  with  Miletus  from  617  to  612,  and  with 
Craxaree,  king  of  Media,  from  590  to  585  ;  an 
«dipie  of  the  Min,  which  happened  in  585  during  a 
tattle  between  Alyattet  and  Cyazarea,  led  to  a  peace 
between  them.  Alyattet  drove  the  Cimmerians  out 
of  Alia  and  totk  Smyrna.  The  tomb  of  Alyattet, 
N.  of  Sardia,  near  the  lake  Oygaea,  which  consisted 
of  a  fauige  moond  of  earth,  raised  upon  a  foundation 
of  great  stonea,  still  exists.  Blr.  Hamilton  lays 
that  it  took  him  about  ten  minutes  to  ride  round 
its  bsse,  which  would  give  it  a  circumference  of 
Bduir  a  mile. 

A^pte  (*AA^),  a  town  on  the  S.  coast  of  the 
Euxinc.    (Horn.  IL  ii.  857.) 

Aljltfu  (*AA^iof),  of  Alexandria,  probably 
I:^  -d  in  the  4th  century  of  the  Christian  aera, 
and  it  the  author  of  a  Greek  musical  treatise  en- 
ti:ied  ^Introduction  toMusie*^  {tlaayuyti  fimHrucii), 
pnnted  by  Meibomins  in  Antiqua§  Muneae  A»o- 
t^rrt  Sfntem^  Ajnstel.  1652. 

AI71U  or  AljlU  CAAv^to,  *AXtf  C«a :  "AXvfaSos ; 
Ru.  in  the  Talley  of  KamdHi)^  a  town  in  Acamania 
ftttr  tbe  te*  oppotite  Lencas,  with  a  harbour  and 
a  temple  both  sacred  to  Hercules.  The  temple 
»"***»ipf^  one  of  the  works  of  Lysippus  represent- 
or the  labooxB  of  Hercules,  which  the  Romans 
cvned  on. 

AaiUSeoi  CAttdiotcos)  or  WUSeuM  (M^^Soiros). 
t  King  of  the  Odrysae  in  Thrace,  when  Xenophon 
Y  sited  th«  covntfy  in  B.  c  400.  He  and  Seuthes, 
vko  w«T«  the  mott  powerful  Thradan  kinss,  were 
Srpqueotlj  at  Tariaace,  but  were  reconcilea  to  one 
taether  by  Thrasybnius,  the  Athenian  commander, 
in  30(K  mod  induced  by  him  to  become  the  allies  of 
Atlieiia.  •— S.  A  ruler  in  Thrace,  who,  in  conjunc- 
:'«  witli  Berisades  and  Ccrsobleptet,  succeeded 
CoCts  tn  358. 

i&BaMtohHm.    rMAOBTOBRU.] 

a— «!fhi^  (*A>uU««ta).  L  The  nurse  of  the 
j-^t  Zeoi  in  Crete.  According  to  some  traditions 
.Vasltb€a  is  the  goat  who  suckled  Zeus,  and  who 
«u  rewarded  by  being  placed  among  the  stars. 
[AxtiA.3  Aeconling  to  others  Amalthea  was  a 
i.p:,piu  daughter  of  Ooeanns,  Helios,  Haemonins, 
•f  of  tbe  Cretan  kii^  Melisseus,  who  fed  Zeus  with 
tar  milk  of  a  goat  When  this  goat  broke  off  one 
«/  her  horns,  Amalthea  filled  it  with  fresh  herbs 
t'ad  gave  it  to  Zeus,  who  placed  it  among  the  stars. 
AmcdiBg  to  other  accounts  Zens  himself  broke  off 
IV  of  tke  horns  of  the  goat  Axnaltliea,  and  ^re  it 
1  -  eke  daagbters  of  Meltneus,  and  endowed  it  with 
Ur  wvAdef6iI  power  of  becoming  filled  with  what- 
r- 1  the  piitsfsifir  might  wish.  This  is  the  sUht 
sWft  tka  origin  of  the  celebrated  horn  of  Amal- 
*i<4,  comDoaly  called  the  horn  of  plenty  or  comu- 
'  7a,  trhidk  was  used  in  later  times  as  the  symbol 
i^  iiieB^  is  geacnL«»8b  One  of  the  Sibyls,  iden- 


tified with  the  Cumaean  Sibyl,  who  sold  to  king 
Tarquinins  the  celebrated  Sibylline  books. 

AmalthStim  or  Amalthea,  a  villa  of  Atticus 
on  the  rirer  Thyamis  in  Epirus,  was  perhaps  ori- 
ginally a  shrine  of  the  nymph  Amalthea,  which 
Atticus  adorned  with  statues  and  bas-reliefs,  and 
converted  into  a  beautiful  summer  retreat  Cicero, 
in  imitation,  constructed  a  similar  retreat  on  his 
estate  at  Arplnum. 

AmantTa  {^Afuarria :  AmantXnus,  Amantifinns, 
or  Amantes,  pi. :  Nintza\  a  Greek  town  and  dis- 
trict in  Illyricum :  the  town,  laid  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Abantes  of  Euboea,  lay  at  some 
distance  from  the  coast,  E.  of  Oricum. 

Am&niui  (6  *AftaM6s^  rh  'AficwSw :  'Afuaflrris, 
Amaniensis :  Ahnada^)^  a  branch  of  Mt.  Taurus, 
which  runs  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus  N.E. 
to  the  principal  chain,  dividing  Syria  from  Cilicia 
and  Cappadocia.  There  were  two  passes  in  it ; 
the  one,  called  the  Sjrrian  Gates  (oi  ivplai  m^Aat, 
Syriae  Portae:  Bylan)  near  the  sea;  the  other, 
called  the  Amanian  Gates  (*AMayl8tr  or  'A/ioyucol 
ir^Acu :  Amanicae  Pylae,  Portae  Amani  Montis  : 
Demir  Kapu,  i,e.ihe  Iron  Gate),  further  to  the  N. 
The  former  pass  was  on  the  road  from  Cilicia  to 
Antioch,  the  latter  on  that  to  the  district  Comma- 
gene  ;  but,  on  account  of  its  great  difficulty,  the 
latter  pass  was  rarely  used,  until  the  Romans  made 
a  road  through  it.  The  inhabitants  of  Amanus 
were  wild  banditti 

Amardi  or  Mardi  ("AftopSoi,  MdpSoi),  a  power- 
ful, warlike,  and  predatory  tribe  who  dwelt  on  the 
S.  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Amardiia  or  lEardiia  {"A/tap^os,  MdpSos :  KixU 
Osien),  a  river  flowing  through  the  country  of  the 
Mardi  into  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Aniarynoeas    ( A/uipvyirc^t),   a   chief  of  the 

Eleans,  is  said  by  some  writers  to  have  fought 

I  against  Troy  ;  but  Homer  only  mentions  his  son 

Diores  {Amarjfncldn)  as  taking  part  in  the  Trojan 

war. 

Amarynthiui  C^MpvyBos :  'A/4apdv9ios),  a  town 
in  Euboes  7  stadia  from  Eretria,  to  which  it  be- 
longed, with  a  celebrated  temple  of  Artemis,  who 
was  hence  called  Amarynthia  or  Amatyria,  and  in 
whose  honour  there  was  a  festival  of  this  name 
both  in  Euboea  and  Attica.  (See  Diet.  o/AnUq, 
art.  Amarynthict.) 

Am&iSniia  (Amaseiio\  a  river  in  Latium,  rises 
in  the  Volscian  mountains,  flows  by  Priremum,  and 
after  being  joined  by  the  Ufens  ( U/enie),  which 
flows  from  Setia,  falls  into  the  sea  between  Circeii 
and  Tenacina,  though  the  greater  part  of  its  waters 
are  lost  in  the  Pontine  manhes. 

Amiiirift  or  -te  {'AfjAnrua :  'A/Aoas^f :  Anuuiah)^ 
the  capital  of  the  kings  of  Pontus,  was  a  strongly 
fortified  city  on  both  banks  of  the  river  Iris.  It 
was  the  birthplace  of  Mithridates  the  Great  and 
of  the  geograpner  Strabo. 

Am&iiB  (  A/uurif ).  1.  King  of  Esrypt,  ac.  570 — 
526,  succeeded  Apries,  whom  he  dethroned.  During 
his  long  reign  Egypt  was  in  a  very  prosperous  con- 
dition ;  and  the  Greeks  were  brourht  into  much 
closer  intercourse  with  the  Egyptians  than  had 
existed  previously.  Amasis  married  Ladice,  a 
Cyrenaic  lady,  contracted  an  alliance  with  Cyrene 
and  Polycrates  of  Samos,  and  also  sent  presents  to 
several  of  the  Greek  cities. —2.  A  Persian,  sent 
in  the  reign  of  Cambyses  (b.  c  525)  against  Cyrene, 
took  Barni,  but  did  not  succeed  in  t^ing  Cyrene. 

AmMtrii  ("AftotfTpiff,  Ion. ''A/AiioTpit).  L  Wife 
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of  Xerxes,  and  mother  of  Artaxeixes  I.,  was  of  a 
cruel  and  rindictive  character. «- 2.  Also  called 
Amadrine^  niece  of  Darios,  the  last  king  of  Persia. 
She  married,  1.  Cratems ;  2.  Dionysias,  tyrant  of 
Hendea  in  Bithynia,  b.  c  322  ;  and  3.  Lysi- 
machus,  b.  a  302.  Having  been  abandoned  by 
Lysimachns  upon  his  marriage  with  Arsino^,  she 
retired  to  Heradea,  where  Me  reigned,  and  was 
drowned  by  her  two  sons  about  288. 

Amastlil  ("Afuurrpis:  *AfuurTptay6s:  Amatera), 
a  large  and  beautiful  city,  with  two  harbours,  on 
the  coast  of  Paphlagonia,  built  by  Amastris  after 
her  separation  from  Lysimachus  (about  b.  a  300), 
on  the  site  of  the  old  town  of  Ses&mus,  which 
name  the  citadel  retained.  The  new  city  was 
built  and  peopled  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cytoms 
and  Cromna. 

Amftta.,  wife  of  king  Latinus  and  mother  of  La- 
vinia,  opposed  Lavinia  being  given  in  marriage  to 
Aeneas,  because  she  had  already  promised  her  to 
Tumus.  When  she  heard  that  Tnmus  had  fisUen 
in  battle,  she  huncr  herself. 

Am&fhlU,  -linni  (*Afta9oDf,  -ovi^of :  'A/ia0o^ 
(Tior :  Limeuol)^  an  ancient  town  on  the  S.  coast  of 
Cyprus,  with  a  celebrated  temple  of  Aphrodite,  who 
was  hence  called  AmaihiUXa.  There  were  copper- 
mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  (fieundam 
Amaikwda  meiaUi^  Ot.  Met,  x.  220). 

AmfttXns,  sumamed  Paeudomarius^  pretended  to 
be  either  the  son  or  grandson  of  the  great  Marina, 
and  was  put  to  death  by  Antony  in  b.  c.  44.  Some 
call  him  Herophilus. 

Amfti^f  (*Afiaf6yt$\  a  mythical  race  of  war- 
like females,  are  said  to  have  come  from  the  Cau- 
casus, and  to  have  settled  in  the  country  about  the 
river  Thermodon,  where  they  founded  the  city 
Themiscfra,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modem 
Trebizond.  Their  country  was  inhabited  only 
by  the  Amaxons,  who  were  governed  by  a  queen : 
but  in  order  to  propagate  their  race,  they  met 
once  a  year  the  Gargareans  in  Mount  Caucasus. 
The  children  of  the  female  sex  were  brought  up 
by  the  Amazons,  and  each  had  her  right  breast  cut 
off ;  the  male  children  were  sent  to  the  Gargareans 
or  put  to  death.  The  foundation  of  several  towns 
in  Asia  Minor  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Aegean  is 
ascribed  to  them,  e.ff.  of  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Cyme, 
Myrina,  and  Paphos.  The  Greeks  believed  in 
their  existence  as  a  real  historical  race  down  to  a 
late  period  ;  and  hence  it  is  said  that  Thalestris, 
the  queen  of  the  Amazons,  hastened  to  Alexander, 
in  Older  to  become  a  mother  by  the  conqueror  of 
Asia.  This  belief  of  the  Greeks  may  have  arisen 
from  the  peculiar  way  in  which  the  women  of  some 
of  the  Caucasian  districts  lived,  and  performed  the 
duties  which  in  other  countries  devolve  upon  men, 
as  well  as  from  their  bravery  and  courage,  which 
are  noticed  as  remarkable  even  by  modem  travel- 
lers. Vague  and  obscure  reports  about  them  pro- 
bably reached  the  inhabitants  of  western  Asia  and 
the  Greeks,  and  these  reports  were  subsequently 
worked  out  and  embellished  by  p(^ular  tredition 
and  poetry.  The  following  are  the  chief  mythical 
adventures  with  which  the  Amazons  are  connected : 
—  they  are  said  to  have  invaded  Lycia  in  the  reign 
of  lobates,  but  were  destroyed  by  Bellerophontes, 
who  happened  to  be  staying  at  the  king^s  court 
rBBLLBROPBONTXB  ;  Laomsdok.]  They  also  in- 
vaded Phrygia,  and  fought  with  the  Phrygians  and 
Trojans  when  Priam  was  a  young  roan.  The  ninth 
among  the  labours   imposed  upon    Hercules   by 
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Eurystheus,  was  to  take  from  Hippolyte,  the  queen 
of  the  Amazons,  her  girdle,  the  ensign  of  her  kingly 
power,  which  she  had  received  as  a  present  from 
Ares.  [Hsbculbs.]  In  the  reign  of  Theseoi 
they  invaded  Attica.  [Trsssus.]  Towards  the 
end  of  the  Trojan  war,  the  Amazons,  under  their 
queen  Penthesilea,  came  to  the  assistance  of  Priam ; 
but  she  was  killed  by  Achilles.  The  Amazons  and 
their  battles  are  frequently  represented  in  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  Greek  art 

Amizdnlei  or  -Ivi  ICoBS,  a  mountain  range  pa- 
rallel and  near  to  the  coast  of  Pontus,  conuining 
the  sources  of  the  Thermodon  and  other  streami 
which  water  the  supposed  country  of  the  Amazons. 

Ambttii,  a  people  of  Gaul,  on  the  Arar 
(Saom)  E.  of  the  Aedui,  and  of  the  same  stock 
as  the  latter. 

AnUiiii,  a  Belgic  people,  between  the  Hello- 
vaci  and  Atrebates,  conquered  by  Caesar  in  b.c.  57. 
Their  chief  town  was  Samarobrfva  afterwards 
called  Arabiani,  now  Amiens. 

Ambiatliraf  Vieni,  a  place  in  the  counttr  of 
the  Treviri  near  Coblentz,  where  the  emperor  Ca- 
ligula was  bom. 

Ambibftri,  an  Armoric  people  in  Gaul,  near 
the  modem  Ambi^rti  in  Normandy. 

AmWimti,  a  Gallic  people,  perhaps  in  Brittany. 

AmbnSrix,  a  chief  of  the  Eburones  in  Gaul,  cut 
to  pieces,  in  conjunction  with  Cativolcus,  the  Ro- 
man troops  nnder  Sabinus  and  Cotta,  who  were 
stationed  for  the  winter  in  the  territories  of  th« 
Eburones,  b.  c.  54.  He  failed  in  taking  the  camp 
of  Q.  Cicero,  and  was  defeated  on  the  arrival  of 
Caesar,  who  was  unable  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
person  of  Ambiorix,  notwithstanding  his  active 
punuit  of  the  latter. 

AmUTueti,  the  clientes  or  Tasaala  of  the  Aedoi, 
probably  dwelt  N.  of  the  latter. 

AmbiTuiti,  a  Gallic  people,  W.  of  the  Maas,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Namur. 

AmMvIiii  Tnrplo.    [Turpio.] 

Amblmda  (t&  'A^^XoSa :  'AmCXoBc^),  a  town 
in  Pisidia,  on  the  boitlen  of  Caria ;  fiunous  for  iu 
wine. 

Anbimela  (^AfiirpaKla^  afterwards  ^Attepaxia: 
'A^tfpcurifltrqf,  *Afi€pakt9h,  Ambraciensis:  Afia\  a 
town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Arachthus,  80  stadia 
from  the  coast,  N.  of  the  Ambracian  gu\t,  >^iu 
originally  included  in  Acaroania,  but  afterwards  in 
Epiras.  It  was  colonised  by  the  Corinthians  about 
&  c.  660,  and  at  an  early  period  acquired  wealth 
and  importance.  It  became  subject  to  the  kings 
of  Epirus  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Pyrrhus  made  it  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  and 
adomed  it  with  public  buildings  and  statues.  At 
a  later  time  it  joined  the  Aetolian  League,  was 
taken  by  the  Ronmns  in  b.  c.  189,  and  stripped  of 
its  works  of  art  Its  inhabitants  were  transplanted 
to  the  new  city  of  Nicopolis,  founded  by  Augustas 
after  the  battle  of  Actiuro,  B.  c.  31.  South  of  Am- 
bracia  on  the  E.  of  the  Arachthus,  and  close  to  the 
sea  was  the  fort  Ambraetu. 

AmbracXlU  Biniii  {^Aparpeutirbs  or  *An€paMiKh 
kSKtos  :  G.  of  Arta\  a  gulf  of  the  Ionian  sea  be- 
tween Epirus  and  Acamania,  said  by  Polybius  to 
be  300  stadia  long  and  100  wide,  and  with  an 
entrance  only  5  stadia  in  width.  Its  real  length 
is  25  miles  and  its  width  10:  the  narrowest  p&rt 
of  the  entrance  is  only  700  yards,  but  its  general 
width  is  about  half  a 'mile. 

Ambrfoea  (^Afii8pwMs)t  a  Celtic  people,  who 
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;  tn«d  the  Cimliri  and  Teotoni  in  their  inTRsion  of 
tb#  Raman  dominiona,  and  were  defeated  hy  Map 
nof  war  At^nae  Seztiae  {Aur)  in  b.  &  102. 

MaMUtUf  vmally  called  8t  AmtooM,  one  of 

tbe  noftcetebimted  Christian  &then,  was  bom  in 

i.D.  540,  pnfaablj  at  Angatta  Trerirorum  (TWvet). 

After  a  caivAil  education  at  Rome,  he  piactiied 

witb  gnat  mceeas  as  an  advocate  at  Milan  ;  and 

thaat  A.  D.  370  was  appointed  prefect  of  the  pro- 

▼mees  of  Ltgnria  and  Aemilia,  whose  seat  of  go- 

nTOBont  was  Milan.    On  the  death  of  Auzentios, 

biibop  of  Milan,  in  874,  the  appointment  of  his 

rwonsor  led  to  an  op-n  oonftict  between  the  Arians 

sad  Catholics.     Ambrose  exerted  his  mflnence  to 

nstdR  peace,  and  addressed  the  people  in  a  conci- 

iatarj  speech,  at  the  condnsion  of  wnich  a  child  in 

tbf  fiuthcr  part  of  the  crowd  cried  oat  ^  Ambrodmt 

nwof**.*'    The  words  were  received  as  an  oracle 

inm  hflifcB,  and  Ambrose  was  elected  bishop  hy 

th^  scdsnatioB  of  the  whole  multitude,  the  bishops 

cf  bnth  parties  imitinff  in  his  election.     It  was  m 

nio  tliat  he  adopted  ue  strai^cst  devices  to  alter 

t^  dciermiBatioa  of  the  people  ;  nothing  could 

cake  them  change  their  mmd  ;  and  at  length  he 

T-«M«d  to  the  ezpras  command  of  the  emperor 

( V^catiniaB  l.\  and  was  consecrated  on  the  eighth 

day  sftcr  his  baptism,  for  at  the  time  of  his  election 

^>'  vsB  snlv  a  csttecfaumen.    Ambrose  was  a  man 

o'-  e^aew^  firmneas,  and  ability,  and  distinguished 

bittfcjf  br  maintsuningand  enlarging  the  authority 

<^  tbe  cboreh.     He  was  a  lealous  opponent  of  the 

Arisfis,  and  thns  came  into  open  eoimict  with  Jus- 

t'Jk  (he  mother  of  Valeotinian  II.,  who  demanded 

t*'  ase  of  one  of  the  churches  of  Ifilan  fer  the 

Aritfis.    Ambroae  refused  to  give  it ;  he  was  sup» 

pf^t^  by  tha  people ;  and  the  contest  was  at 

•<^4th  decided  by  the  mirades  which  are  reported 

•  have  attfeadcd  the  discovery  of  the  reliques  of 

t«  /  uartyn,  Ooraaius  and  Protasius.    Although 

*'•«*'  nuiadcs  were  denied  by  the  Arians,  the  im- 

F^'Vioo  made  by  them  upon  the  people  in  general 

*ai  so  Strang  that  Jostina  thought  it  prudent  to 

r  re  way.    The  stete  of  the  parties  was  quite  at- 

V  red  by  the  death  of  Jostina  in  387,  when  Valen- 

ttiSB  became  a  Catholic,  and  still  more  completely 

^  T  the  vktoty  of  Tbeodosins  over  Maximus  (388). 

T;:^  event  put  the  whole  power  of  the  empire  into 

U«  bands  i  a  pnnee  who  was  a  firmCatholic,  and 

'itr  wbon  Ambnae  acquired  such  influence,  that, 

>te  the  aasaacre  at  Thcsaalonica  in  390,  he  re- 

^-•^  Theodosius  admission  into  the  church  of 

M'Ua  for  a  period  of  8  months,  and  only  restored 

&■  after  he  had  performed  a  public  penance.     The 

^  editiai  of  the  woilu  of  Ambrose  is  that  of 

tbe  B*«edictiaea,  Paris,  l€B6  and  1690. 

Aahf^na  or  Ams^etfwtm  CAMipvcosi  'Am- 
C^wv^s :  nr.  Dkittomo)^  a  town  in  Phocis  strongly 
f'ft.^ed,  Su  of  M.  Paraaasos:  in  the  neighbour- 
*tod  irere  mnncnms  vineyards. 

JitbMtM,  Kbbf.  1.  X.,  pontifex  maximus 
^  tK«  rear  that  Roine  was  taken  by  the  Oauls, 
a  c  3S0.  His  three  sons,  Kaeso,  Nomerins,  and 
^-atas,  were  aent  as  ambassadors  to  die  Oauls, 
•ki«  the  latter  were  beaiegin|(  ClusiuB,  and  took 
ptft  ia  a  saOy  of  the  besi^ed  against  the  Oauls 
^  c  891 ).  The  Gaals  demanded  that  the  Fabii 
*^/«U  be  sanandefed  to  ihem  for  violating  the  kw 
-f  ucaaii ;  and  upon  the  senate  reluMng  to  give  up 
tv  goilty  parties,  they  marched  against  Rome. 
^'   '*^  s  weie  io  the  same  year  elected  con- 

•^8.  IL,  consular  tribune  io  &  c. 
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881  and  369,  and  censor  in  363,  had  two  daughters, 
of  whom  the  elder  was  married  to  Ser.  Salpicius, 
and  the  younger  to  C.  Licinius  Stolo,  the  author  of 
the  Liciiiian  Rogations.  According  to  the  story 
recorded  by  Livy,  the  younger  Fabia  induced  her 
&ther  to  assist  her  husband  in  obtainins  the  con- 
sulship for  the  plebeian  order,  into  whicn  she  had 
married. «-  8.  aL,  thrice  consu],  in  b.  c.  360,  when 
he  conquered  the  Hemici,  a  second  time  in  356, 
when  he  conquered  the  Falisci  and  Tarquinienses, 
and  a  third  time  in  354,  when  he  conquered  the 
Tiburtes.  He  was  dictator  in  351.  He  was  the 
fisther  of  the  celebrated  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Rul- 
liasus.    [Maximus.] 

AmSnlaiu  ('Afwnu^r,  Por.  'A^i^yas),  a  river 
in  Sicily  near  Catana,  only  flowed  occasionally 
(mme^mtn  interdmtn  tuppressit  fitUihu  aretj  Ov. 
Met  XV.  280). 

Anftrla  (Amlrtnus:  Amelia\  an  ancient  town 
in  Usibria,  and  a  raunicipium,  the  birth-place  of 
Sex.  Roscins  defended  by  Cicero,  was  situate  in  a 
district  rich  in  vines  (Virg.  Cfetfrg.  i.  265). 

AmsiiSIa,  a  town  in  the  land  of  the  Sabines, 
destroyed  by  the  Romans  at  a  very  eariy  period. 

AauBfltriitiia  (Amestratlhus :  Mittretta),  a  town 
in  the  N.  of  Sicily  not  far  from  the  coast,  the 
same  as  the  MjftHstratum  of  Polybius,  and  tfae 
Amtutra  of  Silius  Italicus,  taken  by  the  Romans 
from  the  Carthaginians  in  the  first  Punic  war. 

Ameitris.    [Amastris.] 

AmXda  (^  "A/uSa:  DiarMcr),  a  town  in  So- 
phene  (Armmria  Major)  on  the  upper  Tigris. 

Aailoar.    [Hamilcar.] 

AmTiiiai  (*Aft<tv(as),  brother  of  Aeschylus,  dis- 
tinffuished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Salarais  (b.  c. 
480) :  he  and  Eumenes  were  judged  to  have  been 
the  bravest  on  fiiis  occasion  among  all  the  Athe- 
nians. 

Amlpilai  QAfiu^as),  a  comic  poet  of  Athens, 
contemporaty  with  Aristophanes,  whom  he  twice 
conquered  in  the  dramatic  contests,  gaining  the 
second  prise  with  his  Connu$  when  Aristophanes 
was  third  with  the  Ctoudt  (n.  c.  423),  and  the 
first  with  his  tTomatiae  when  Aristophanes  gained 
the  second  with  the  Bird$  (b.  c.  414). 

Amlila  or  Amiiliis  (JSms),  a  river  in  northern 
Germany  well  known  to  the  Romans,  on  which 
Drusns  had  a  naval  engagement  with  the  Bructeri, 
9.C.  12. 

Amida  (Emd&n  9),  a  fortress  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  of  the  same  name. 

AiiiiiSdftnis  ('A^io-sfSopof),  a  king  of  Lycia, 
said  to  have  brought  up  the  monster  Chimaera: 
his  sons  Atymnius  and  Maris  were  shun  at  Troy 
by  the  sons  of  Nestor. 
'  Axniaua  ('Ai^io'^f :  *Afucrip6s^  AmisCnus :  Sam- 
smr),  a  laige  city  on  the  coast  of  Pontus,  on  a  bay 
of  the  Euxine  Sea,  called  after  it  (Amisenus  Sinus). 
Mithridates  enlai^ed  it,  and  made  it  one  of  his 
residences. 

AmItaniTim  (Amitemlnus :  Amalriea  or  Torre 
d*Am»iemo\  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  of  the 
9BA>ines,  on  the  Atemus,  the  birth-pUce  of  the 
tastorian  Sallust 

Amnriinui  ('AM^ioy^t),  a  Greek  epigramma- 
tist, but  probably  a  Roman  by  birth,  the  author  of 
nearly  30  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  lived 
under  Trajan  and  Hadrian. 

Ammtifcmii  Maroelllniis,  by  birth  a  Greek,  and 
a  native  of  Syrian  Antioch,  was  admitted  at  an 
early  age  among  the  imperial  body  guards.     H« 
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aenred  numj  yeais  under  Unidnni,  one  of  tbe 
genezali  of  Constantiuf,  both  in  the  West  and  East, 
and  he  lubeequently  attended  the  emperor  Julian 
in  his  campaign  against  the  Persians  (a.  d.  363). 
Erentually  he  established  himself  at  Rome,  where  he 
composed  his  history,  and  was  alive  at  least  as  late  as 
390.  His  history,  written  in  Latin,  extended  from 
tbe  accession  of  Nerra,  a.  d.  96,  the  point  at  which 
the  histories  of  Tacitus  terminated,  to  the  death  of 
Valens,  a.  d.  378,  comprising  a  period  of  282  years. 
It  was  divided  into  31  books,  of  which  the  first  13 
are  lost  Tbe  remaining  18  embrace  the  acts  of 
Constantius  from  a.  d.  353,  the  17th  year  of  his 
reign,  together  with  the  whole  career  of  Oallus, 
Julianns,  Jovianus,  Valentinianus,  and  Valois. 
The  portion  preserved  was  the  more  important 
part  of  the  work,  as  he  was  a  contemporary  of  the 
events  described  in  these  books.  The  s^le  of 
Ammianns  is  harsh  and  inflated,  bat  his  accuracy, 
fidelity,  and  impartiality,  deserve  praise. — Edi- 
Hau.  By  Gronovins,  Lugd.  Bat.  1693;  by  Emestt, 
Lips.  1773  ;  by  Wagner  and  Erfurdt,  Lioa  1808. 

AmiiiSn  (h4^utv\  originally  an  Aethiopian  or 
Libyan,  afterwards  an  Egyptian  divinity.  The 
real  E^^tian  name  was  Amon  or  Ammun ;  the 
Greeks  called  him  Zeus  Ammon,  the  Romans 
Jupiter  Ammon,  and  the  Hebrews  Amon.  The 
most  ancient  seat  of  his  worship  was  Meroe,  where 
he  had  an  otacle:  thence  it  was  introduced  into 
Egypt,  where  the  worship  took  the  firmest  root  at 
Thebes  in  Upper  Egypt,  which  was  theref<ffe  fire- 
quently  called  by  ^e  Greeks  Diospolts,  or  the 
city  of  Zeus.  Another  fiimous  seat  of  the  god, 
with  a  celebrated  oracle,  was  in  Uie  oasis  of 
Ammonium  {&vrak)  in  the  Libyan  desert;  the 
worship  was  also  established  in  Cyrenaica.  The 
god  was  represented  either  in  the  form  of  a  ram, 
or  as  a  human  being  with  the  head  of  a  ram; 
but  there  are  some  representations  in  which  he 
appears  altogether  as  a  human  being  with  only  the 
horns  of  a  nun.  It  leems  dear  that  the  original 
idea  of  Ammon  was  that  of  a  protector  and  leader 
of  the  flocks.  The  Aethiopians  were  a  nomad 
people,  flocks  of  sheep  constituted  their  principal 
wealth,  and  it  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the 
notions  of  the  Aethiopians  as  well  as  Egyptians  to 
worship  the  animal  which  is  the  leader  and  pro- 
tector of  the  flock.  This  view  is  supported  by  the 
various  stories  related  about  Ammon. 

AmaionXiim.    [Oasu.] 

AnunADXna  (^iiuinos\  L  QnsuDAtifliii,  of 
Alexandria,  left  this  city  on  the  overthrow  of  the 
heathen  temples  in  a.  d.  389,  and  settled  at  Con* 
Btantittople.  He  wrote,  in  Greek,  a  valuable  work, 
Om  tie  Dijhmeet  of  Wordt  of  Wee  Siffmafioation 
(v-fpl  tfulmp  jcal  Ziu^6pvp  Ki^—tv).  —  EtHtume, 
By  Valckenaer,  Logd.  Bat  1 739  ;  by  Schiifer,  Lips. 
1822.— i  2.  Son  of  Hcnneas,  studied  at  Athens 
under  Proclus  (who  died  a.  d.  484),  and  was  the 
master  of  Simplicius,  Damascius,  and  others.  He 
wrote  numerous  commentaries  in  Greek  on  the 
woricB  of  the  earlier  philosophers.  His  extant 
woriis  are  Commentariet  om  the  leagoge  of  Por- 
phfTf^  ^  ^  ^^  Predieahlee^  first  published  at 
Venioe  in  1500  ;  and  Om  the  Cattgoriee  of  Arie- 
toUe  and  De  Imttrpretaiioite^  published  by  Brandis 
in  his  edition  of  the  Scholia  on  Aristotle.  •-  8.  Of 
Lampne  in  Attica,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher, 
lived  in  the  fint  oentuzy  of  the  Christian  aeia,  and 
was  the  instructor  of  Plutarch. —^  4.  Sumamed 
^loeafi  or  nek-carrier,  because  his  employment 
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was  csnying  the  com,  landed  at  Alexandria,  as  a 
public  porter,  was  bom  of  Christian  parenta  Some 
writers  assert,  and  others  deny,  that  he  apostatised 
from  the  faith.  At  any  rate  he  combined  the 
study  of  philosophy  with  Christianity,  and  is  re> 
garded  by  those  who  maintain  his  i^iostasy  as  the 
founder  a[  the  later  Platonic  School!  Among  his 
disciples  were  Longinus,  Herennius,  Plotinns,  and 
Origen.  He  died  a.  o.  243,  at  the  age  of  more 
than  80  years. 

AxDSIfiu  (*AAtr(irtfs),  a  town  in  the  N.  of  Crete 
and  the  harbour  of  Cnoasus,  situated  on  a  river  of 
the  same  name,  the  nymphs  of  which,  called 
AmmuiUdet,  were  in  the  service  of  Artemis. 

Amor,  the  god  of  love,  had  no  place  in  tbe  reli> 
gion  of  the  Romans,  who  only  transUte  the  Greek 
name  Eros  into  Amor.  [Eros.] 

Amorgiis  {"Aftoffyos :  'Afutpyuns :  Amofyo\  an 
island  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  one  of  the  Spo- 
rades,  the  birth-place  of  Simonides,  and  under  the 
Roman  empenyrs  a  place  of  banishment 

Amftrlvm  ('A/A^pior)^  a  dty  of  Phrygia  Major  or 
Ga]atia,on  the  river  Sugariua  ;  the  reputed  birtli- 
place  of  Aesop. 

Ampo  ("Afunn,  Herod.)  or  Ampelteo  (Plin.\ 
a  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris,  where  Dariua  I. 
planted  the  Milesians  whom  he  removed  from  their 
own  city  after  the  Ionian  revolt  (b.c.  494). 

L.  AnnwHuit,  the  author  of  a  small  work,  entitled 
Liber  Memorialie,  probably  lived  in  the  2nd  or  3rd 
century  of  the  Christian  aera.  His  work  is  a  aort 
of  common-plaoe-book,  containing  a  meagre  wam^ 
mary  of  the  most  striking  natural  objects  and  of 
the  most  remarkable  events,  divided  into  50  chap- 
ters. It  is  generally  printed  with  Florus,  and  haa 
been  published  separately  by  Beck,  Lips.  1826. 

Ampttos  CA/MTf  Aos),  a  promontosy  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula  Sithonia  in  Chalcidice  in 
Macedonia  near  Torone. 

Ampilfiaui  ('Am*<^«v<^'*  C.  Eepafld)^  tbe 
promontory  at  the  W.  end  of  the  S.  or  African 
coast  of  the  Fretnm  Gaditanum  {ShuiU  <^  Gi- 
braUar),  The  natives  of  the  country  called  it  Cotea 
(a/  Kfl^ffit). 

AmphaTTtii  QAit^ei^ts),  a  district  of  Myg- 
donia  in  Macedonia,  at  the  mouths  of  the  Aziiu 
and  Echedonis. 

Amphte  ('A^i^ia:  *A/i^t),  a  small  town  of 
Messenia  on  the  borders  of  liKonia  and  Metsenia, 
conquered  by  the  Spartans  in  the  first  Mrasfnian 


AmphTlrtna  ('Aft^idpae*),  son  of  Oidet  and 
Hypermnestra,  daughter  of  Thestins,  was  de- 
scended on  his  father's  side  from  the  &raous  seer 
Melampus,  and  was  himself  a  gnat  prophet  and 
a  great  hero  at  Ai|^.  By  his  wife  Eripoyle,  the 
sister  of  Adiastos,  he  was  the  father  of  Alcniae<nv 
Amphilechas,Eurydioe,andDemona8sa.  He  took 
part  in  the  hunt  of  the  Calydonian  boar*  and  in 
the  Aigonautic  voyage.  He  also  joined  Adrastos 
in  the  expedition  against  Thebes,  although  he  fore- 
saw its  fiital  teraiination,  throogh  the  peiraasions 
of  his  wife  Eriphyle,  who  had  been  induced  to 
penuade  her  husband  by  the  necklace  of  Harmonia 
which  Polynices  had  given  her.  On  leaving  Argoe, 
however,  he  enjoined  his  sons  to  punish  their  mo- 
ther for  his  deatL  During  the  war  against  Tkebea, 
Amphtaraus  fought  bravely,  but  could  not  escape 
his  fiite.  Pursued  by  Peridymenus,  he  fled  to- 
wards the  river  Ismenius,  and  the  earth  swallowed 
him  up  together  with  his  chariot,  befive  be  was 
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vratakoL  bj  hia  enemy.  Zeui  made  him  ixnnior* 
qJ,  and  beoceforth  he  wu  vocthipped  u  a  hero, 
fim  al  Orapiu  and  afterwardt  in  all  Greece.  Hia 
ancle  betveen  PoCniae  and  Thebes,  where  he  waa 
aid  to  hare  been  fwaliowed  up,  enjoyed  great 
celefaritf.  (See  Did.  t/AnL  art  Omeiium,)  His 
MO,  Alaoaeoo,  is  eslled  Ampkiaraidet. 

^wipUstaa  or  AmphJaWa  (*A/<^liraia,  'A^i^ 
Am:  *Afiiputau»$ :  Dhadki  or  Offlumiixaf)^  a 
towD  in  Uie  N.  of  Phods,  with  an  adytum  of 
I^Tus,  was  called  for  a  long  time  OpkUia 
('O^riia)  by  command  of  the  Amphictyona. 

ABpUe^Jfia  (*A/i^unWr),  a  aon  of  DeuealioD 
lad  FjTrba.  Othcn  represent  him  as  a  king  of 
Attka.  wbo  expeUed  from  the  kingdom  his  father* 
insav  Cnuttos,  ruled  for  12  years,  and  was 
tbcn  in  torn  expelled  by  Erichthonius.  Many 
vriten  iqneacut  him  as  the  founder  of  the 
impliictyoay  of  Thermopylae;  in  consequence 
of  this  beliaf  a  sanctuary  of  Amphictyon  was 
Wit  in  the  village  of  Anthela  od  the  Asopus, 
wkicb  vaa  tbe  most  ancient  place  of  meeting  of  this 
lajkictyoBT. 

AflfUuBM  fA/i^iM/Miy),  son,  or,  aecording 
to  atiicn,  brother  of  Lycuxgus,  one  of  the  Ar- 

AapHllijcillTi  CA^a^iA«x^)t  *!>«  country  of  the 
Anpbilocbi  CA^t^ox^),  an  Epirot  race,  at  the 
£•  rad  of  the  Ambtaoan  gnl^  tuually  included  in 
Aesmsia.    Their  chief  town  was  Aroos  Amphi* 

LOCHKUM. 

AqUKBhoa  {*Atii^tkoxos\  son  of  Amphiaraus 
ifid  £npkjle,  and  brother  of  AJcmaeon.  He  took  an 
*om  part  in  tbe  expedition  of  the  Epigoni  against 
T^Voct,  aaaisted  his  brother  in  the  mn^er  of  their 
y*htr  [Alcvabon],  and  afterwards  fought  against 
*MT.  On  bis  return  from  Troy,  together  with 
XoMa,  wbo  was  like  himself  a  seer,  he  founded 
tbp  towD  sf  Mallos  in  Cilicia.  Hence  he  proceeded 
*.>  III!  aatiTe  place,  Aigoa,  but  returned  to  Malloa, 
*Wn  bt  was  killed  in  single  combat  by  Mopsus. 
":vm  irhte  (Thnc  iL  68),  that  after  leaving  Ar- 
r^  .VapUloehus  founded  Argos  Amphilochium  on 
^  Anbfidan  gait  He  was  worBhi{:^)ed  at  Mallos 
^'  Cilicia,  at  Orasna,  and  at  Athens. 

AaqkflftBt  (*A#tt^irros),  a  celebrated  seer  in 
:>taM  of  Pisistratos  (b.  c.  559),  is  called  both 
K  Aamaniin  and  am  Athenian:  he  may  have 
>n  aa  Acvnanian  who  leoeired  the  franchise  at 

AaphiBJchM  CApnplfMx^f).  tSonof  Cteatus, 
randMo  of  Poseidon,  one  of  the  four  leaders  of  the 
E>ias  ataiaat  Troy,  was  shun  by  Hector.  —  2. 
>c '/  Nomion,  with  his  Iwother  Naatee,  led  the 
(r-3Qg  f>  tbe  assistance  of  the  Trojans,  and  was 
»Ax  by  Achillea. 

AajMlMlla  {ra  'Afi^itMXKa),  a  town  on  the 
^  f  wt  of  Cme,  on  a  bay  called  after  it  ((?.  of 

AapkUdon  (*A#b^/t^8Mr),  of  Ithaca,  a  guest- 
^«T.-i  of  Asamemnon,  and  a  suitor  of  Penelope, 
*»  K»a  W  Tclemachns. 

AayhSn  ('Am^^mt).  1.  Son  of  2^ns  and  An- 
'  >,  tbr  daourhter  of  Nycteus  of  Thebes,  and 
''=r'wr»<b<r  of  Zethtts.  (Ov.  Afet.  vi.  110,  acq.) 
Ar-^inn  and  Zrthus  were  bom  either  at  Elenthe- 
"^  a  Bo«0tia  or  on  Mount  Cithaeron,  whither 
"  T  sptbcr  had    fled,  and  grew  up  among  the 

'"^'tfda,  aot  knowing  their  descent.     Hermea 

i/Tdog  to  othcra,  Apollo,  or  the  Muaes)  gave 
^^t^^n  a  lyras,  who  henceforth  practised  song 
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and  music,  while  his  brother  spent  hie  time  in 
hunting  and  tending  the  flocks.  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  18. 
41.)  Having  become  acquainted  with  their  origin 
they  marched  against  Thebes,  where  Lycua  reigned, 
the  huaband  of  their  mother  Antiope,  whom  he  had 
repudiated,  and  had  then  married  Diroe  in  her  atead. 
They  took  the  city,  and  as  Lycos  and  Dirce  had 
treated  their  mother  with  great  cruelty,  the  two 
brothers  killed  them  both.  They  put  Dirce  to  death 
by  tying  her  to  a  bttll,wfao  dragged  her  about  till  she 
perished ;  and  they  then  threw  her  body  into  a  well, 
which  was  from  this  tune  called  the  well  of  Dirce. 
After  they  had  obtained  possession  of  Thebes,  they 
fortified  it  by  a  wall.  It  ia  said,  that  when  Amphion 
played  his  lyre,  the  stones  moved  of  their  own  ac- 
cord and  formed  the  wall  (movit  Amphion  lapide§ 
eanendoj  Hor.  Carm,  iiL  II).  Amphion  afterwards 
married  Niobe,  who  bore  him  many  sons  and 
daughters,  all  of  whom  were  killed  by  Apollo.  His 
death  is  diflerently  related:  some  say,  that  he 
killed  himself  from  grief  at  the  loss  of  his  children 
(Ov.  Met.  vi.  270),  and  others  tell  us  that  he  was 
killed  by  Apollo  because  he  made  an  assault  on 
the  Pythian  temple  of  the  god.  Amphion  and  his 
brother  were  buried  at  Thebes.  The  punishment 
inflicted  upon  Dirce  ia  represented  in  the  celebrated 
Famese  bull,  the  work  of  ApoUonius  and  Tau- 
riacns,  which  was  discovered  in  1546,  and  placed 
in  the  palace  Famese  at  Rome.  "-^  2.  Son  of  Jasus 
and  father  of  Chloris.  In  Homer,  this  Amphion, 
king  of  Orchomenos,  is  distinct  from  Amphion,  the 
huaband  of  Niobe  ;  but  in  earlier  traditions  they 
seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  tbe  same  person. 

AaiphipSUf  ('A^^iroAif  ;  *Afi/ptWQ?dTfis  :  Xtok- 
Aonb,  in  Turkish  Jenu-Keni),  a  town  in  Macedonia 
on  the  left  or  eaatem  bank  of  the  Stiymon,  jaat 
below  its  egress  from  the  lake  Cercinitis,  and  about 
3  miles  from  the  sea.  The  Strymon  flowed  almost 
rotmd  the  town,  nearly  forming  a  circle,  whence  its 
name  Amphi-polis.  It  was  originally  called  "EKrea 
^<,  **  the  Nine  Ways,**  and  belonged  to  the  Edo- 
nians,  a  Thracian  people.  Ariatagoraa  of  MOetus 
first  attempted  to  colonise  it,  but  was  cut  off  with 
hu  followers  by  the  Edonians  in  b.  c.  497.  The 
Athenians  made  a  next  attempt  with  10,000  colo* 
nists,  but  they  were  all  destroyed  by  the  Edonians 
in  465.  In  437  the  Athenians  were  more  suc- 
cessful, and  drove  the  Edonians  out  of  the  **  Nine 
Ways,**  which  waa  henceforth  called  Amphipolia. 
It  was  one  of  the  moat  important  of  the  Athenian 
poaaessions,  being  advantageously  aituated  for  trade 
on  a  navigable  river  in  the  midat  of  a  fertile  cotm- 
try,  and  near  the  gold  minea  of  M.  Pangaena. 
Hence  the  indignation  of  tbe  Atheniana  when  it 
fell  into  the  handa  of  Braaidas  (n.  c.  424)  and  of 
Philip  (358).  Under  the  Romans  it  was  a  free 
city,  and  the  capital  of  Macedonia  prima:  the 
Via  Egnatia  ran  through  it.  The  port  of  Amphi- 
polia wna  EiON. 

Amphis  ("Afu^is),  an  Athenian  comic  poet,  of 
the  middle  comedy,  contemporary  with  the  phrlo- 
aopher  Plato.  We  have  the  titlea  of  26  of  his 
plays,  and  a  few  fragments  of  them. 

AmphiBsa  {"Afupurffa:  'A/i^io-o-c^r,  'A^^mt- 
ffatos :  Salona),  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Locri 
Ozolae  on  the  bordera  of  Phocia,  7  miles  from 
Delphi,  said  to  have  been  named  after  Amphiasa, 
daughter  of  Macareus,  and  beloved  by  Apollo.  In 
consequence  of  the  Sacred  War  declared  against 
Amphisaa  by  the  Amphictyona,  the  town  waa  de- 
atroyed  by  Philip,  b.  c.  338,  but  it  waa  aoon  after 
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wards  lebuilt,  and  under  the  Romans  was  a  free 
state. 

Amphiftr&tiu  (*A/A^0Tpares)  and  his  brother 
Rhecas,  the  charioteers  of  the  Dioscuri,  were  said 
to  have  taken  part  in  the  expedition  of  Jason  to 
Colchis,  and  to  have  occupied  a  part  of  that  coun- 
try which  was  called  after  them  //efttboUo,  as  he- 
moohm  (iivloxos)  signifies  a  charioteer. 

AmphitrltS  ('Afi^rpirn),  a  Nereid  or  an 
Oceanid,  wife  of  Poseidon  and  goddess  of  the  sea, 
especiallj  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  Homer  Am- 
phitrite  is  merely  the  name  of  the  sea,  and  she  first 
occurs  as  a  goddess  in  Hesiod.  Later  poets  again 
use  the  woid  as  equivalent  to  the  sea  in  general 
She  became  by  Poseidon  the  mother  of  Triton, 
Rhode  or  Rhodos,  and  Benthesicyme. 

AmphitrttpS  (*A/t^irp^ :  'A^rrpomunts),  an 
Attic  demus  belonging  to  the  tribe  Antiochis,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  siWer-mines  of  Laurium. 

Amj^trf  on  or  Amphitrtio  ('A^irpuMv),  son 
of  Alcaeus,  king  of  Tiryns,  and  Hipposrame.  Al- 
oaeus  had  a  brother  Electryon,  who  reigned  at 
Mycenae.  Betweoi  Electryon  and  Pterelaus,  king 
of  the  Taphians,  a  furious  war  raged*  in  which 
Electryon  lost  dl  his  children  except  Licymnius, 
and  was  robbed  of  his  oxen.  Amphitiyon  recovered 
the  oxen,  but  on  his  return  to  Mycenae  accident- 
ally killed  his  uncle  Electryon.  He  was  now  ex- 
pelled from  Mycenae,  together  with  Alcmene  the 
daughter  of  Electryon,  by  Sthenelus  the  brother  of 
£lectry<m,  and  went  to  Thebes,  where  he  was  pu- 
rified by  Creon.  In  order  to  win  the  hand  of 
Alcmene,  Amphitryon  prepared  to  avenge  the 
death  of  Alcmene*s  brothers  on  the  Taphians,  and 
conquered  them,  after  Comaetho,  the  daughter  of 
Pterelaus,  through  her  love  for  Amphitryon,  cut 
off  the  (me  golden  hair  on  her  fiither*s  head,  which 
rendered  htm  immortal.  During  the  absence  of 
Amphitryon  from  Thebes,  Jupiter  visited  Alcmbni, 
who  became  by  the  god  the  mother  of  Hercules  ; 
the  latter  is  called  AmpikUryomade*  in  allusion  to 
his  reputed  father.  Amphitryon  fell  in  a  war 
against  Erginus,  king  of  the  Minyans.  The  comedy 
ot  Plautus,  called  Amphxtmo^  is  a  ludicrous  repre- 
sentation of  the  visit  of  Zeus  to  Alcmene  in  the 
disraise  of  her  lover  Amphitryon. 

AmphStiniB  ('A/i^tpof).    [Acarnan.] 

Amphz^ras  (Afi^pwrSs).  L  A  small  river  in 
Thessaly  which  flowed  into  the  Pagasaean  gul£^  on 
the  banks  of  which  Apollo  fed  the  herds  of  Ad- 
metus  (pastor  ab  Amphry»j  Viig.  Gtorjg.  iii.  2). 
— >8.  Se«  Ambrtsus. 

Ampfftga  ( Wad-d-Kabir^  or  Sufjimar)^  a  river 
of  N.Africa,  which  divided  Numidia  from  Manre- 
tania  Sitifensis.  It  flows  past  the  town  of  Cirta 
{jChiiuUudina), 

AmpianBtu  or  Amaanctni  laoiu  {Logo 
d^Atuanti  or  MufiH)^  a  small  lake  in  Samnium 
near  Aeculanum,  from  which  mephitic  vs^urs 
arose.  Near  it  was  a  chapel  of  the  god  Mephitis 
with  a  cavern  from  which  mephitic  vapours  also 
came,  and  which  was  therefore  regarded  as  an  en- 
trance to  the  lower  world.  (Vii;g<  Aau  viL  563, 
seq.) 

AmpiivBzu.    [Ansxbarii.] 

Ampjfeaf  ("A^wicof ).  1.  Son  of  Pelias,  hus- 
band of  Chloris,  and  father  of  the  fiunous  seer 
MopBUS,  who  is  hence  called  Ampiddes.  Pausanias 
calls  him  Ampyx.— ^2.  Son  of  Japetus,  a  bard 
and  priest  of  Ceres,  killed  by  Pettalus  at  the  mar- 
riage of  Perseuf. 
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Ampyz.    [Amptcus.] 

AmflUni.    [RoMutus.] 

Amydfla.     L  (*A/itficAa<:  *Apjmtkmt6s,  'A/up- 
KXmos :  SUawMori  ot  Aia  KjfriaM  $\  an  aadent 
town  of  Trficonia  on  the  Eurotas,  in  a  beaatifnl 
country,  20  stadia  S.  £.  of  Sparta.    It  is  mentioned 
in  the  Iliad  (ii584),  and  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  ancient  Lacedaemonian  king  Amy- 
das,  fether  of  Hyacinthus,  and  to  have  been  the 
abode  of  Tyndarus,  and  of  Castoi  and  Pollux,  who 
are  hence  called  Amj/eian  Frainet.     After  the 
conquest  of  Peloponnesus   by  ti^   Dorians,   the 
Achaeans  maintained  themselves  in  Amyclae  for  a 
long  time  ;  and  it  was  only  shortly  before  the  first 
Messenian  war  that  the  town  was  taken  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  Lacedaemonians  under  Teledna. 
The  tale  ran  that  the  inhabitants  had  been  so  often 
alarmed  by  fidse  reports  of  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  that  they  paued  a  law  that  no  one  should 
speak  of  the  enemy ;  and  accordingly  when  the 
Lacedaononians  at  last  came,  and  no  one  dared  to 
announce    their   amvoach,    **■  Amyclae   perished 
through  silence :  **  hence  arose  the  proverb  ^at^ 
dis  ipm  iaeiturttior.    After  its  destruction  by  the 
Lacedaemonians  Amyclae  became  a  village,  and 
was  only  memorable  by  the  festival  of  the  Hra- 
cinthia  (see  ZMet^  o/AnL  s.  o.)  celebrated  at  the 
place  annually,  and  by  the  temple  and  coloasal 
statue  of  ApoUo,  who  was  hence  called  Amjfdaeut. 
—8.  (Amydanus),  an  ancient  town  of  Latium,  E. 
of  Terracina,  on  the  Sinus  Amydanus,  was,  aooord- 
ing  to  tradition,  an  Achaean  odony  from  Laconic. 
In  the  time  of  Augustiu  the  town  had  disappeared  ; 
the  inhabitants  were  said  to  have  deserted  it  on 
account  of  its  being  infested  by  serpents  ;  whence 
Virgil  (Aen,  x.  564)  speaks  of  iaeUae  Amjfciae^ 
though  some  commentators  suppose  that  he  transfers 
to  this  town  the  epithet  belonging  to  the  Amyclae 
in  Laconia  [No.  1].    Near  Amyclae  waa  the  Spe- 
luuca  {Sperlomga\  or  natural  grotto,  a  fiavoorite 
retreat  of  the  emperor  Tiberius. 

Amldat.    [Amtclab.] 

AmydXdM,  a  name  of  Hyadnthns^  as  the  son 
of  Amyclas. 

Amyons  ("A/avkosX  w^  of  Poseidon  and  Bitby- 
nis,  king  of  the  Bebryees,  was  celebrated  for  his 
skill  in  boxing,  and  used  to  challenge  strangers  to 
box  with  him.  When  the  Argonauts  came  to  his 
dominions,  PoUux  accepted  the  challenge  and 
killed  him. 

AmymtaS  (*Afiv>u(n|),  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Danaus  and  Elephantis.  When  Dana<is  arrived 
in  Argos,  the  country  was  suffering  from  a  drought 
and  Danaus  sent  out  Amym<me  to  fetch  water. 
She  was  attacked  by  a  satyr,  but  was  rescned  firom 
his  violence  by  Poseidon,  who  appropriated  her  to 
himself  and  then  showed  her  the  wells  at  Lema. 
According  to  another  account  he  bade  her  draw 
his  trident  from  the  rock,  from  which  a  threefold 
spring  gashed  forth,  which  was  called  afUr  her  the 
well  and  river  of  Amymone.  Her  son  by  Posci- 
dou  was  called  Nauplius. 

Amynandar  ('Aftmvdpof),  king  of  the  Atha- 
manes  in  Epirus,  an  ally  of  the  Romans  in  their 
war  with  Philip  of  Macedonia,  about  B.C.  198, 
but  an  ally  of  Antiochus,  b.  c  189. 

AmyntM  CAfuWot).  L  I.  King  of  Macedo- 
nia, reigned  from  about  b.  c.  640  to  500,  and  w&s 
succeeded  b^  his  son  Alexander  L—> 8.  II.  King 
of  Mscedonui,  son  of  Philip,  the  brother  of  Per- 
diccas  II.,  reigned  b.  c.  39^^—369,  and  obtained 
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tbe  cnwB  Iff  the  murder  of  the  usurper  Pauiamas. 
SooQ  after  lui  accession  he  wu  driven  from  Mace- 
donia bj  the  Illrriaiis,  but  wu  restored  to  his 
kingdom  by  the  ThessaJiAns.    On  his  retotn  he 
vas  engiged  m  war  vith  the  Olynthians,    in 
vbith  be  was  sssisted  by  the  Spartans,  and  by 
thfir  aid  Olynthos  was  rednced  in  379.    Aniyntas 
uited  hisuelf  also  with  Jason  of  Pherae,  and 
anM]j  eoltifated   the  friendship    of   Athens. 
AjBjnias  left  by  his  wife  Eorydice  three  sons, 
.Uexande^  Perdiocas,   and    the  iamoua  Philip. 
"8.  GiaodiQO  of  Amyntas  II.,  was  excluded  by 
Philip  from  the  soecession  on  the  death  of  his  father 
PerdioGu  III.  in  a  c  2(60i    He  was  pat  to  death 
h  the  £fst  year  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  the 
Ottat,  336,  for  a  plot  against  the  king's  life.  — >  i. 
A  Micedanian  officer  in  Alexander^  army,  aon  of 
.bdraaaua    He  and  his  brothers  were  accused 
<^  being  priry  to  the  conspiracy  of  Philotas  in  330, 
^  vere  acquitted.    Some  little  time  after  he  was 
tilMattheiicfeof  aTillage.«-0.  A  Macedonian 
'Jiitor,  ion  of  Antiochua,  tSdk  refuge  at  the  court 
rf  Duioi,  and  became  one  of  the  commanders  of 
Hit  Gnek  nercenariea.     He  waa  present  at  the 
i«ttle  of  I«u  (B.  c.  333),  and  afterwards  fled  to 
%^  wheie  he  waa  pnt  to  death  by  Mazaces, 
tltt  Penian  go?exnor.— 6.  A  king  of  Galatia, 
npfwted  AntoDT,  and  fonght  on  his  side  against 
\:^[wn  It  the  battle  of  Actium  (b.  a  31).     He 
^li  is  u  cipeditioo  against  the  town  of  Homonada 
rYH«aooa.»7.  A  Greek  writer  of  a  work  en- 
tid^  StaAmi  (Sra^fioQ,  probably  an  account  of 
t^  irSmai  halting-placet  of  Alexander  the  Great 
•£  Ui  Asiatic  expedition. 

Aayatar  f  A^^m^ ),  aon  of  Ormenus  of  Eleon 
s  Tbnaly,  where  Autoljcua  broke  into  his  house, 
cd  father  of  Phobnix,  whom  he  cursed  on  ae- 
c^x  of  aalawful  interoourae  with  his  mistress. 
AoconiiDg  to  ApoUodoma  he  waa  a  king  of  Orme- 
iqm,  and  mi  liain  by  Hercules,  to  whom  he  re- 
i^  t  V^trngi  through  hia  dominions,  and  the 
ittj  of  his  daughter  AsrrnAMU.  According  to 
''«id  {.Kd,  xii.  364)  be  was  king  of  the  Dolopes. 
AajTtMvi  (*A^cspTaM»t),  an  Egyptian,  assumed 
t^«  title  of  king,  and  joined  Inanis  the  Libyan  in 
t:c  ivTolt  a^inat  the  Persiana  in  B.  a  460.  They 
B  snt  defeated  the  Peiviana  [Achaxmbnxs],  but 
^Tf  fahsequentiy  totally  defeated,  455.  Amyrtaeua 
•up^  and  maintained  himaelf  aa  king  in  the 
^vi^j  districta  of  Lower  Egypt  till  about  414, 
^"^  the  Egyptians  expelled  the  PeraianSf  and 
Aantaeos  reigned  6  years. 

Aafnu  CA^pof),  a  rirer  in  Thessaly,  with  a 
t  n  ^  the  same  name  upon  it,  flowing  into  the 
•**'  BA«beis:  the  ooontry  around  was  ^led  the 

^iajtUott  (*Am»9^v),  son  of  Cretheus  and 
>,  r «.  bther  of  Btaa  and  of  the  seer  Melampua,  who 
>  ^^ace  ailed ^MytUMTat  (Virg.  G^.iu.550). 
•'  ^veli  at  I^lus  in  Mesaenia,  and  ia  mentioned 
"  *2  those  to  whom  the  reatoFatioo  of  the  Olym- 
-"^  nwes  waa  aacnbcd. 

AaibaB  i'AMmv),  a  district  of  the  Persian 

•'ie*<4  Aria,  S.  of  Aria  Proper,  containing  4 

■ '«.  «hi^  still  exist,  Phra  {FerraX),  Bis  (Bees< 

A^X  Gari  {Gian},  Nii  (Nek). 

Asieaa  rAmcet).    [Anax.  Na  2.] 

Auchanis  C^wdx^pats),  a  Scythian  of  princely 

'-'-L  eh  his  aaEtiYe  eoantzj  to  travel  in  pursuit  of 

•'  « <d^  and  csme  to  Athens,  about  b.  c.  594. 

t'-  krca2Ba  aji^MTntfid  vith  Solon,  and  by  his  ta- 
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j  lenta  and  acute  observations,  he  excited  general 
.  admiration.  The  feme  of  his  wisdom  was  suchf 
I  that  he  waa  even  reckoned  by  some  among  the  seven 
sages.  He  was  killed  by  his  brother  Saulius  on 
his  return  to  his  native  country.  Cicero  {T\uc. 
DUp,  V.  32)  quotes  from  one  of  his  letters,  of  which 
several,  but  spurious,  are  still  extant. 

AnaarCon  (*Aveurp^r),  a  celebrated  lyric  poet, 
bom  at  Teoft,  an  Ionian  city  in  Asia  Minor.  He 
removed  from  his  native  city,  with  the  great  body 
of  its  inhabitants,  to  Abdera,  in  Thrace,  whenTeoa 
was  taken  by  the  Persians  (about  b.  c.  540),  but 
lived  chiefly  at  Samos,  under  the  patronage  of 
Polycrates,  in  whose  praise  he  wrote  many  songs. 
After  the  death  of  Polycrates  (522),  he  went 
to  Athens  at  the  invitation  of  the  tyrant  Hippar- 
chus,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Simonides 
and  other  poets.  He  died  at  the  age  of  85,  pro- 
bably about  478,  but  the  phice  of  hia  death  is 
uncertain.  The  universal  tradition  of  antiquity  re- 
presents Anacreon  as  a  consummate  voluptuary  ; 
and  his  poems  prove  the  truth  of  the  tradition.  He 
sings  of  love  and  wine  with  hearty  good  will ;  uid 
we  see  in  him  the  luxury  of  the  Ionian  inflamed  by 
the  fervour  of  the  poet.  The  tale  that  he  loved 
Sappho  is  very  improbable.  Of  his  poems  only  a 
few  genuine  fragments  have  come  down  to  us  ;  for 
the  ^  Odes"  attributed  to  him  are  now  admitted  to 
be  spurious. — Editiom-.  by  Fischer,  Lips.  1793  ; 
Beigk,  Lips.  1834. 

A&aotfirioiii  {*AvwcT6piov  ;*Ap«utr6pws\tkiown 
in  Acamania,  built  by  the  Corinthians,  upon  a 
promontory  of  the  same  name  (near  La  Madonna) 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Ambracian  gul£  Its  in- 
habitants were  removed  by  Augustus  after  the 
battle  of  Actium  (a  c.  31)  to  Nicopolis. 

Aa&djHtmSne  {'AyaivoiUyn),  the  goddess  rising 
out  of  the  ^a,  a  surname  given  to  Aphrodite,  in 
allusion  to  the  story  of  her  being  bom  from  the 
foam  of  the  sea.  This  surname  had  not  much  cele- 
brity before  the  time  of  Apelles,  but  his  iamous 
painting  of  Aphrodite  Anadyomene  excited  the 
emulation  of  other  artists,  painterf  as  well  as  sculp- 
tors. [Apsllb8.] 

AnagnXa  (Anagnlnus:  Anagni)^  an  ancient  town 
of  Latium,  the  chief  town  of  the  Heroici,  and  sub- 
sequently both  a  mnnicipium  and  a  Roman  colony. 
It  lay  in  a  very  beautiful  and  fertile  country  on  a 
hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  Via  Lavioa$ta  and 
Via  Praenutina  united  (Compilum  Anagninum), 
In  the  neighbourhood  Cicero  had  a  beautiful  estate, 
Anagninum  (sc.  praedium), 

Anagyrfti  {'Ayayvpovs,  -owTos :  ^Ayayvpdatos^ 
*Ajfceyvpovtrr6dtv :  nr.  Vari^  Ru.),  a  demus  of  At- 
tica, belonging  to  the  tribe  Erectheis,  not,  as  some 
lay,  Aeantis,  S.  of  Athens,  near  the  promontory 
Zoster. 

AllftTtfea  fAralriic^),  a  district  of  Armenia,  in 
which  the  goddess  Ana'itis  was  worshipped  ;  also 
called  Acilisene. 

Awaltii  ('Avcuris),  an  Asiatic  divinity,  whose 
name  is  also  written  ^noeo,  Aneitis,  TandiSf  or  A'a- 
naea.  Her  worship  prevailed  in  Armenia,  Cappadocia, 
Assyria,  Persis,  &c.,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  part 
of  the  worship  so  common  among  the  Asiatics,  of 
the  creative  powers  of  nature,  both  male  and  female. 
The  Greek  writers  sometimes  identify  Anaitis  with 
Artemis,  and  sometimes  with  Aphrodite. 

Anainaii  or  -ret,  a  Gallic  people  in  the  plain  of 
the  Po,  in  whose  land  the  Romans  founded  Pla- 
centia. 
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An&nes,  a  Gallic  people,  W.  of  the  Trebia,  be- 
tween the  Po  and  the  Apeoninef. 

Anaxiliii  CAydyiot\  a  Greek  iambic  poet,  con- 
temponuy  «ith  Hipponax,  about  b.  c.  540. 

Axk&phi  CApd^:  'Ara^aZos:  Anaphi^  Sanfio), 
a  nnaU  island  in  the  S.  of  the  Aegean  aea,  E.  of 
Then,  with  a  temple  of  ApoUo  Aegletes,  who  wu 
hence  called  Anaphiut. 

Anaphlyttu  ('Avd^Xuarot :  'Ava^Xi&rrtos : 
Anai^fto)^  an  Attic  demut  of  the  tribe  Antiochit 
on  the  S.  W.  coast  of  Attica,  opposite  the  island 
Eleussa,  called  after  Anaphlystus,  ion  of  Poseidon. 

An&piu  ("Aywrof).  L  A  river  in  Acamania, 
flowing  into  the  AcheIons.«-8.  {Aiuq>o\  a  river 
in  Sicily,  flowing  into  the  sea  S.  of  Syracuse 
through  the  marshes  of  Lysimella. 

AurtM  or  -tl,  a  people  of  Dacia,  N.  of  the 
Theiss. 

Anai  ("Aral :  Ouadiana),  one  of  the  chief  riven 
of  Spain,  rises  in  Celtiberia  in  the  mountains  near 
Laminium,  forms  the  boundaxy  between  Lusitania 
and  Baetica,  and  flows  into  the  ocean  by  two  mouths 
(now  onlv  one). 

AaatiuXoL  1.  Bishop  of  Laodicea,  a.  d.  270, 
an  Alexandrian  by  birth,  was  the  author  of  several 
mathematical  and  arithmetical  works,  of  which 
some  fingments  have  been  preserved.*— 2.  An  emi* 
nent  jurist,  was  a  native  of  Berytus,  and  afterwards 
P.  P.  (pnu/eetiu  pradorio)  of  Illyricnm.  He  died 
A.  D.  361.  A  work  on  agriculture,  often  cited  in 
the  Geoponica,  and  a  treatise  eoneerning  SympaCkiM 
and  AnHpatkieij  an  assigned  by  many  to  this  A  nap 
tolins.  The  latter  work,  however,  was  probably 
written  by  AnatoUus  the  philosopher,  who  was  the 
master  of  lamblichus,  and  to  whom  Porphyry  ad- 
dressed Homerie  Qi(ef<iOM.«-8.  Professor  of  law 
at  Berytus,  is  mentioned  by  Justinian  among  those 
who  were  employed  in  compiling  the  Digest.  He 
wrote  notes  on  the  Digest,  and  a  very  concise 
commentary  on  Jnstmian^  Code.  Both  of  these 
works  are  cited  in  the  Basilica.  He  perished  a.  d. 
557,  in  an  earthquake  at  Byxantium,  whither  he 
had  removed  froifl  Berytus. 

Anavnu  {*A»wfp6t)^  a  river  of  Thessaly  flowing 
into  the  Pagasaean  gulf. 

An&TR  ("Arava),  an  ancient,  but  eariy  decayed, 
city  of  Great  Phrygia,  on  the  salt  lake  of  the  same 
name,  between  C^humae  and  Colossaa  {ffoffee 
Okioml). 

Anaz  CAm^.  1.  A  giant,  son  of  Uranus  and 
Oaea,  and  father  of  Asterius.*— 2.  An  epithet  of 
the  gods  in  general,  characterising  them  as  the 
mien  of  the  worid  ;  but  the  plurel  forms,  'Ayojccr, 
or  "AmucTf f,  or  "Ayeucts  weuSct,  were  used  to  desig- 
nate the  Dioscuri. 

Anartgdrat  {*Ajfa^eey6pat\  a  celebrated  Greek 
philosopher  of  the  Ionian  school,  was  bom  at  Claco- 
menae  in  Ionia,  b.  c  500.  He  gave  up  his  property 
to  his  relations,  as  he  intended  to  devote  his  life  to 
higher  ends,  and  went  to  Athens  at  the  age  of  20; 
here  he  remained  30  years,  and  became  the  inti- 
mate friend  and  teacher  of  the  most  eminent  men 
of  the  time,  such  as  Euripides  and  Pericles.  His 
doctrines  gave  offence  to  the  religious  feelings  of 
the  Athenians;  and  the  enemies  of  Pericles  availed 
themselves  of  this  circumstance  to  accuse  him  of 
impiety,  a.  c  450.  It  was  only  through  the  elo- 
quence of  Pericles  that  he  was  not  put  to  death  ; 
but  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  5  talents 
and  to  quit  Athens.  He  retired  to  Lampsacus, 
where  he  died  in  423,  at  the  age  of  72.    Anaxa- 
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goras  was  dissatisfied  with  the  systems  of  hti  pre- 
decessors, the  Ionic  philosophers,  and  stnck  into  s 
new  path.  The  Ionic  philosophen  hiui  endeavoured 
to  explain  nature  and  its  various  phenomena  bv  re- 
garding matter  in  its  difierent  forms  and  modifica- 
tions as  the  cause  of  all  things.  Anaxagorsi,  oo 
the  other  hand,  conceived  the  necessity  of  seeking 
a  higher  cause,  independent  of  matter,  and  tkii 
cause  he  considered  to  be  moum  (rot;r),that  is,  mud, 
thought,  or  intelligence. 

Anaxaader  {*Mi^taf9pof\  kmg  of  Sparta,  son 
of  Eurycrates,  fought  in  the  2nd  Messenian  var, 
about  B.  c.  668. 

AnaTandTTdm  fAmloySp^Sift).  L  Son  of  Thso* 
pompuB,  king  of  Sparta.  ^^  8.  King  of  Sparta,  ton 
of  Leon,  reigned  from  about  B.C.  560  to  520. 
Having  a  barren  wife  whom  he  would  not  divorce, 
the  ephon  made  him  take  with  her  a  aecond.  By 
her  he  had  Cleomenes  ;  and  after  this  by  his  first 
wife  Dorieus,  Leonidas,  and  Cleombrotns.  ^  S.  An 
Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  middle  comedy,  a  ns- 
tive  of  Camirus  in  Rhodes,  began  to  exhibit  come- 
dies in  B.C.  376.  Aristotle  held  him  in  high  esteem. 

Anajuurehiifl  ('Aj^o^d^x^^'))  <^  philosopher  of 
Abdera,  of  the  school  of  Democritns,  accompanied 
Alexander  into  Asia  (b.  c.  334),  and  gained  hti 
favour  by  flattery  and  wit.  After  the  death  of 
Alexander  (323),  Anaxarehus  was  thrown  br 
shipwreck  into  the  power  of  Nioocreon,  king  of 
Cyprus,  to  whom  he  had  given  mortal  offence,  and 
who  had  him  pounded  to  death  in  a  stime  moitar. 

AnazarSte  (*Ani{a^fn|),  a  maiden  of  Cyprus, 
remained  unmoved  by  the  love  of  Iphis,  who  st 
hut,  in  despair,  hung  himself  at  her  door.  She 
looked  with  indifference  at  the  funeral  of  the 
youth,  but  Venus  changed  her  into  a  stone  statue. 

AnazIbU  (*Ara{i€(a),  daughter  of  Plisthenet, 
sister  of  Agamemnon,  wife  of  Stiophxns,  and  mo- 
ther of  Prlades. 

AiuudbXiia  (*Ara{ff lof),  the  Spartan  admirsl 
stationed  at  Byiantium  on  the  return  of  the  Cyrean 
Greeks  from  Asia,  a.  a  400.  In  389  he  succeeded 
Dercyllidas  in  the  command  in  the  Aegaean,  hot 
fell  in  a  battle  against  Iphicrates,  near  Antandns, 
in  388. 

AaaxLdimiu  CAmltSc^iof ),  king  of  Sparta,  ion 
of  Zeuxidamus,  lived  to  the  conclusion  of  the  2nd 
Messenian  war,  s.  c.  668. 

AnazXUliifl  CAtn(,i\oos)  or  AnazXlaa  ('Arail- 
Aat ).  1.  Tyrant  of  Rhegium,  of  Messenian  origin, 
took  possession  of  Zancle  in  Sicily  about  b.  c 
494,  peopled  it  with  fieth  inhabitants,  and  changed 
iu  name  into  Messene.  He  died  in  476.^8.  Of 
Byxantium,  surrendered  Byxantium  to  the  Athe- 
nians in  B.  c.  408. —3.  An  Athenian  comic  poet  of 
the  middle  comedy,  contemporary  with  Plato  and 
Demosthenes.  We  have  a  few  firagments,  and  the 
titles  of  19  of  his  comedies.*— 4.  A  physician  and 
Pythagorean  philosopher,  bom  at  Larissa,  ^-ss 
banished  by  Augustus  from  Italy,  a.  c.  28,  on  the 
charge  of  magic. 

AnaTimander  (*Ara{(/Aav3poi),  of  Miletus,  was 
bom  B.  c.  610  and  died  547*  in  his  64th  year.  He 
was  one  of  the  earliest  philosophen  of  the  Ionian 
school,  and  the  immediate  successor  of  Thales,  iu 
first  founder.  He  first  used  the  word  &px^  to 
denote  the  origin  of  things,  or  rather  the  material 
out  of  which  they  were  formed :  he  held  that  ths 
&f»X^  was  the  infinite  (rh  AvcipovX  everiastinr, 
and  divine,  though  not  attributing  to  it  a  spirituu.! 
or  intelligent  nature;  and  that  it  waa  the  sub- 
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itutt  isle  vkkh  ill  things  were  resolred  oo  their 
dJinlBUan.  H«  wat  a  cuvfnl  observer  of  nature, 
ud  WH  distiqgiiishcd  bj  his  astronomical,  mathe- 
mticil,  aod  geogiaphieal  knowledge :  he  is  said  to 
bre  Dtndiieid  the  use  of  the  Gnomon  into  Oreece. 
Am^ihAi^  ('Ava^Wnrr).  1.  Of  Miletns, 
the  third  in  the  soiee  of  Ionian  philosophers, 
ftwiiiied  aboQt  b.  a  544 ;  but  as  he  was  the 
tockr  of  Anazs^oFBS.  B.  c.  480,  he  mast  have 
liT«d  to  s  grest  sge.  He  considered  air  to  be  the 
fim  etoM  of  all  things,  the  primary  form,  as  it 
VCR,  of  nstter,  into  which  the  other  elements  of 
the  osiTtne  were  resolvable.— >8.  Of  Lampsacns, 
aBrnDpaaied  Alexander  the  Great  to  Asia  (&c 
334),  sod  wrote  a  histoir  of  Philip  of  Macedonia; 
t  haiacj  of  Alexander  the  Great;  and  a  history  of 
Gmoe  01  12  books,  from  the  earliest  mythical 
^  down  to  the  death  of  Epaminondas.  He  also 
cBJofed  gnat  reputatkn  as  a  rhetorician,  and  it 
the  author  of  a  scientific  treatise  on  rhetoric,  the 
>ro!pici  vpir  ^AkifyaripoTf  uanally  printed  among 
the  walks  of  Aristotle.  He  was  an  enemy  of 
TheephiBstBs,  and  published  mder  the  name  of 
the  kttcr  a  work  calumniating  Sparta,  Athens, 
aod  Thebsi,  whidi  produced  great  exasperation 
Hiiait  Thoophastas. 

htmxbu  or  -«  CAi'afBip96t  or  -d :  *Aj«{ap- 
(i^  AauBibftms :  Amaamrba  or  Navemk,  Rn.), 
«  fflwidrnUe  diy  of  Cilicia  Campestris,  on  the 
irft  httk  ef  the  hver  Pyiamus,  at  the  foot  of  a 
aouBluaofthesBme  name.  Augustas  oonfiBrred 
*^  it  the  aame  of  Caesarea  (iS  Anaxarbum)  i 
uioothe  diviiiea  of  Cilicia  into  the  two  pn>- 
Mom  of  Prima  and  Secnnda,  it  was  made  the  ca- 
F«^  of  the  latter.  It  was  almost  destroyed  by 
fluthQsakes  in  the  reigna  of  Justinian  and  Jostin. 
AiMsai  ('AtcoSss).  L  Son  of  the  Arcadian 
Ifcargu  sad  Creophile  or  Eurynome,  aod  lather 
^  iiapcnor.  He  was  one  of  the  Armniaats,  and 
(^  part  m  the  Galydonian  bunt,  in  which  he  was 
i-M  bj  the  baarj-4.  Son  of  Poseidon  and  Axty- 
c*^  or  Alta,  king  of  the  Lel^ges  in  Samoa,  hns- 
|ud  flf  Ssada,  anid  lather  of  Perilaus,  Enodos, 
;'^ttasi  Alithcncs,  and  Parthenope.  He  seems  to 
^'«  beca  eonfoonded  by  some  mythographers 
*'th  Ancaeaa,  the  son  of  Lycuigas.  The  son  of 
i'veidm  is  also  represented  as  one  of  the  Aigo* 
tKOM^  and  is  said  to  have  become  the  helmsman  of 
^  ihip  Argo  after  the  death  of  Tiphya.  A  well- 
^>*^  prsverb  is  said  to  have  originated  with  this 
AaoMs.  He  had  been  told  by  a  seer  that  he 
*^d  Bet  live  to  taste  the  wine  of  his  vineyavd  ; 
Kd  vhen  he  was  afterwards  on  the  point  of  drink- 
•  7  a  cBp  of  wine,  the  growth  of  his  own  vineyard, 
^  ^bed  at  the  seet,  who,  howevei,  answered, 
^•^  lunt^h  K^Junis  re  ical  x*iA^  &cpe»y, 
^Thervisnaoy  a  slip  between  the  cup  and  the 
}■"  At  the  smne  instant  Ancaeua  was  infonned 
'^  t  wild  boar  was  near.  He  put  down  his  cup, 
vat  (wt  ^gainrt  the  animal,  and  was  killed  by  it. 
^wtHtM,  a  people  of  Britain,  probably  a  part 
'taf  AraxBATnL 

i  iadwfu,  tribune  of  the  i^ebs,  B.  a  59, 
'  'A  n  active  part  in  opposing  the  agrarian  law 
'.'  ^**^*  ^*  ^'**  pneuur  in  56  ;  and  succeeded 
^  Pao  is  the  provinoe  of  Macedonia. 

*irhi— ■  CATx^At^r),  a  hill  not  far  from 
•'<•' Vqi,  with  a  temple  of  Zeua,  who  was  hence 

AvUitf  and  .tea  (*A7x«<Ai}).  t  {Akiali),  a 
'"^  n  Tkaee  on  the  Black  Sm»  on  the  boidera 
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ofMoesia.— 2.  Also  Anehialoa,  an  ancient  city 
of  Cilicia,  W.  of  the  Cydnus  near  the  coast,  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Sardaoapalus. 

Anehlaea  ('ATx^inif ),  son  of  Capys  and  Themis, 
the  daughter  of  Ilus,  king  of  Dardanus  on  Mount 
Ida.  In  beauty  he  equalled  the  immortal  gods, 
and  was  beloved  by  Aphrodite,  by  whom  he  be- 
came the  father  of  Aeneas,  who  is  heace  called 
An(Mtiade9.  The  goddess  warned,  htm  never  to 
betray  the  real  mother  of  the  child ;  but  as  on  one 
occasion  he  boasted  of  his  intercourse  with  the 
goddess,  he  was  struck  by  a  flash  of  lightning, 
which  according  to  some  traditions  killed,  but 
according  to  o&ers  only  blinded  or  kmed  him. 
Virgil  in  his  Aeneid  makes  Anchises  survive  the 
capture  of  Troy,,  and  Aeneas  carries  his  fiither  on 
his  shoulders  firom  the  burning  city.  He  further 
rebOes  that  Anchises  died  soon  after  the  first  ar- 
rival of  Aeneas  in  Sicily,  and  was  buried  on 
mount  Eryx.  This  tradition  seems  to  have  been 
believed  in  Sicily,  for  Anchises  had  a  sanctuary  at 
Egesta,  and  the  funeral  ffames  celebrated  in  Sicily 
in  his  honour  continued  dowa  to  a  late  period. 

AnfthTaTa  ('A^x*^'*")*  a  mountain  in  Arcadia, 
N.  W.  of  Mantinea,  where  Anchises  is  said  to  have 
been  buried,  accor^g  to  one  tradition. 

AaoOA  (hnvKov^pttw  *A7im&m),  a  harbour  and 
town  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Iris  (yesJUZ-emiarik) 
in  Pontus. 

AwoBna  or  Anom  (*A7x^ :  AnconitAnus :  An^ 
eona\  a  town  in  Pioanum  on  the  Adriatic  sea, 
lying  in  a  bend  of  the  coast  between  two  promon- 
tories,  and  hence  called  Ancom  or  an  ^  elbow."  It 
was  built  by  the  Syiacusans,  who  settled  there  about 
a  c  382^  discontented  with  the  rule  of  the  elder 
Dionysius  ;  and  under  the  Roamns,  who  made  it  a 
colony,  it  became  one  of  the  most  important  sea- 
ports of  the  Adriafeia.  It  possessed  an  excellent 
tiasbour,  completed  by  Trajan,  and  it  carried  on  an 
active  trade  with  the  opposite  coast  of  Illyricum. 
The  town  was  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Venus 
and  its  purple  dye :  the  surrounding  country  pro- 
duced good  wine  and  wheat 

AneorlrinB  Xona,  a  mountain  in  Manietenia 
Caesariensis,  S.  of  Caesarea,  abounding  in  citron 
trees,  the  wood  of  which  was  used  by  Uie  Romans 
for  fiimiture. 

Anofire.    [Nicaba.] 

AneiiB  XaMlnai  fotuth  king  of  Rome,  rekned 
24  years,  k  c.  640-— 616,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
the  son  of  Numa'b  daughter.  He  conquered  the 
Latins,  took  many  Latin  towns,  transported  the 
inhabitants  to  Rome,  and  gave  them  the  Aventine 
to  dwell  on:  these  conquered  Latins  formed  the 
original  Plebs.  He  also  founded  a  colony  at  Ostia, 
at  the  mcfuth  of  the  Tiber  ;  built  a  fortress  on  the 
Janiculum  as  a  protection  against  Etruria,  and 
united  it  with  the  city  by  a  bridge  across  the 
Tiber  ;  dug  the  ditch  of  the  Quirites,  which  was  a 
defence  for  the  open  ground  between  the  Caelian 
and  th»  Palatine ;  and  built  a  prison.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Tarquinius  Priscus. 

A]I0^('A7«^:  'A7icvpaMlf,AncyrAnns).  1. 
{Angtmi)^  a  city  of  GaJatia  in  Asia  Minor,  in 
39^  56'  N.  lat  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  when 
Qalatia  became  a  Roman  province,  Ancyia  was  the 
capital :  it  was  originally  the  chief  city  of  a  Gallic 
tribe  named  the  Tectosages,  who  came  fnm  the  S. 
of  France.  Under  the  Roman  empire  it  had  the 
name  of  Sebaste,  which  in  Greek  is  equivalent  to 
Augusta  in  Latin.    When  Augustus'  recorded  the 
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chief  eTents  of  hit  life  on  hronse  tablets  at  Rome, 
4he  citiaens  of  Ancyra  had  a  copy  made,  which 
MM  cat  on  marble  blocka  and  placed  at  Aneyra  in 
a  temple  dedicated  to  Augustoi  and  Rome.  This 
inscription  ia  eiUed  the  Monumentum  Aneyrcutum, 
'The  Latin  inicrip^on  «aa  first  copied  by  Toume- 
fortin  1701,  and  it  has  been  copied  several  times 
since.  One  of  the  latest  copies  has  been  made  by 
'Mr.  Hamilton,  who  also  copied  as  much  of  the 
'Greek  inscription  as  is  legible. -«■  8.  A  town  in 
Phrygia  Epictetos  on  the  borders  of  Mysia. 

Andiwya  CAp^atria:  ^AvSoviciJs,  'AySdyios),  a 

town  in  Messenia,  between  'Megalopolis  and  Mes- 

sene,  the  capital  of  the  kings  of  the  nwe  of  the 

Leleges,  abuidoned  by  its  inhabitants  in  the  se- 

r€ond  Messenian  wary  and  from  that  time  only  a 

village. 

AndSo&Ti,  AndSg&fif  or  AndM,  a  Oallic  people 
'N.  of  the  Loire,  with  a  tewn  of  the  same  name, 
.-also  called  Jaliomagas,  now  Angen, 

Andffmatviiiism.    [Linoonm.] 

Andfira  (t&  'ArSfipa :  'ArScipiji^f ),  a  jcitj  of 
Mysia,  celebmted  for  its  temple  of  Cybde  sur- 
•named  *Avdcj^K4. 

Anderltnm  (^ulennur),  a  town  of  the  Gabali 
in  Aqmtania. 

AsdM.  L  See  Andbcatlp-vS.  {Piet6la\  a 
"Tillage  near  Mantoa,  the  birthpplace  of  Virgil. 

knA^Amm  ('Ay^ofrfdirf),  one  of  the  ten  Attic 
orators,  son  of 'Leegons,  was  bora  at  AllienB  in 
JL  c.  467.  He  belonged  to  a  noble  £unily,  and 
was  a  supporter -of  the  oligarchical  party  at  Athens. 
In  436  he  was  one  of  the^emmanders.ef  the  fleet 
sent  by  the  Athenians  to  the. assistance. of  the 
iCorcyreans  against  the  Corinthians.  In  415  he 
became  invelved  in  the  ehaige  brought  against 
Alcibiades  lor  having  proisned  the  mysteries  and 
mutilated' kheiHenaae,  and  waa  thrown  into  prison ; 
^but  he  recovered  his  liberty  by  promising  to  reveal 
the  names  of  the  real  perpetrators  of  the  crime.  He 
is  said  to  have  denounced  his  own  £sther  among 
others,  but  to  have  rescued  him  again  in  the  hour 
of  danger.  But  as  Andocides  was  unable  to  clear 
himself  entirely,  he  was  deprived  of  his  rights  as 
a  citizen,  and  left  Athens.  He  returned  to  Athens 
on  the  establishment  of  the  government  of  the  Four 
Hundred  in  41 1,  but  was  soon  obliged  to  iiy  again. 
In  the  following  year  he  ventured  once  more  to 
return  to  Athens,  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  he 
delivered  the  speech  still  extant,  On  ku  Hetum,  in 
which  he  petitioned  for  permission  to  reside  at 
Athens,  but  in  vaiiv  He  was  thus  driven  into 
exile  a  third  time,  and  went  to  reside  at  Elis.  In 
403  he  again  returned  to  Athens  upon  the  over- 
throw of  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty  by  Thrasybulns, 
and  the  proclamation  of  the  genera]  amnesty.  He 
was  now  allowed  to  remain  quietly  at  Athens  for 
the  next  3  yean,  but  in  400  his  enemies  ac- 
cused him  of  having  profimed  the  mysteries :  he 
defended  himself  in  the  oration  still  extant.  On  the 
Mystteries,  and  was  acquitted.  In  394  he  was  sent 
as  ambassador  to  Sparta  to  conclude  a  peace,  and 
on  his  return  in  393  he  was  accused  of  illegal  con* 
duct  during  his  embassy  (wofNurpc^rtfcios)  ;  he 
defended  himself  in  the  extant  speech  Om  the 
PeacB  wiH  Laadaemom,  but  was  found  guilty,  and 
sent  into  exile  for  the  fourth  time;  He  seems  to 
have  died  soon  afterwards  in  exile.  Besides  the 
three  orations  already  mentioned  there  is  a  fourth 
against  Alcibiades,  said  to  have  been  delivered  in 
415,  but  which  ia  in  all  probability  spurious. — 
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EdiHoiu,    Tn  the  collectionB  of  the  Greek  orstan: 
also  SMMuately  by  Baiter  and  Sauppe,  Zuiieh,  1 838. 

AndzmanuHi  ('AydpoW')-  L  Husband  of  Gorge, 
daughter  of  Oeneus  king  of  Calydon,  in  Aetdia, 
whom  he  succeeded,  and  fother  of  Thoas.  who  ii 
hence  called  AndraemomdM^'^  Son  of  Oxjloi, 
and  husband  of  Diyopa,  who  was  mother  of  Am- 
phissus  by  Apollo. 

Andxiaeiia  (*Ay8f»{9icof ),  a  man  of  low  origin, 
who  pretended  to  be  a  natmral  son  of  Penens,  king 
of  Macedonia,  was  seised  by  Demetrius,  king  oi 
Syria,  and  sent  to  Rome.  He  escaped  froin  Rane. 
assumed  the  name  of  Philip,  and  obtained  poMCMion 
of  Macedonia^  3.  c.  149.  He  defeated  the  praetor 
Juventins,  but  was  conquered  by  Caccilhu  Metel- 
lus,  and  taken  to  Rome  to  adorn  the  triumph  of 
the  latter,  148. 

AndridM  (^hi4pokKris\  «n  Athenian  dems- 
gogue  and  orator.  He  was  an  enemy  of  AlcibisdM ; 
and  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  exertions  that  Al- 
cibiades was  banished.  After  this  event,  Androdei 
was  for  a  time  at  the  head  of  the  democntical 
party ;  but  in  b^c  411  he  was  put  to  death  bj 
the  (digarchicsl  government  of  the  Four  Hundred. 

Androelns,  Ae  skve  of  a  Roman  coosukr,  vu 
sentenced  to  be  exposed  to  the  wild  beasts  m  the 
circus  ;  but  a  lion«which  was  let  loose  upon  him. 
instead  of  spriqging  upon  his  victim,  exhibited 
signs  of  sreoognitioQ,  and  began  licking  hin.  Upon 
inquiry  it  appeared  that  Andnielus  nd  been  com- 
pelled by  the  severity  of  hia  master,  whiie  in 
.Africa,  to  nm  away  from  hioL  Having  one  dsT 
taken  refuge  in  a  cave  fhan  the  lieat  of  Uie  sum  s 
lion  entered,  apparently  in  great  pain,  and  seeinK 
him,  went  up  to  him  and  held  out  his  paw.  Ad> 
drodus  found  that  a  large  thorn  had  pienced  it> 
which  he  drew  out,  and  the  lion  was  soon  able  to 
use  his  paw  again.  They  lived  together  for  looie 
time  in  the  cave,  ^e  lion  catering  for  his  benefac- 
tor. But  at  last,  tired  of  this  savage  lifo,  AndrKioi 
left  the  cave,  was  apprehended  bgr  some  soldiera, 
brought  to  Rome,  and  condemned  to  the  wild 
beasts.  He  was  pardoned,  and  preeented  with  the 
lion,  which  he  used  to  lead  about  the  ^eity. 

Aadr6g99i  (^kiApAyttts)^  son  of  Minos  and 
PasiphaS,  or  Crete,  conquered  all  his  opponents  in 
the  games  of  the  Panathenaea  at  Athenn  This  ex- 
treoridinary  good  luck,  however,  became  the  csnie 
of  his  destruction,  though  the  mode  of  his  death  is 
related  difierently.  According  to  some  accounts 
Aegeus  sent  the  man  he  dreaded  to  fight  against 
the  Maiathonian  bull,  who  killed  him  ;  acc^ing 
to  othen,  he  was  assassinated  by  his  defeated  rirali 
on  his  road  to  Thebes,  whither  he  was  going  to 
take  part  in  a  aolemn  contest  A  third  account 
related  that  he  was  assassinated  by  Aegeiis  him- 
self.  Minos  made  war  on  the  Athenians  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  his  son,  and  imposed 
upon  them  the  shameful  tribute,  fitom  which  they 
were  delivered  by  TsssBua.  He  was  worshipped 
in  Attica  as  a  hero,  and  games  were  celebrated  in 
his  honour  every  year  in  the  Cesamicns.  (ZMct. 
tf  Ant  art  Androgeonia.) 

AadzSmlUshj  ('Ai^po^X^))  daughter  of  Eetion, 
king  of  the  Cilician  Thebes,  and  one  of  the  noble» 
and  most  amiable  female  characters  in  the  Iliad. 
Her  fother  and  her  7  brothers  were  slain  by 
Achilles  at  the  taking  of  Thebes,  and  her  mother, 
who  had  purchased  her  freedom  by  a  large  ransom, 
was  killed  by  Artemis.  She  was  married  to  Hector, 
by  whom  she  had  a  son  Scamandrius  (Astyanax;, 
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ud  ftr  viiom  the  entataiiied  tba  nunt  tender 
love.  Oa  the  takixtg  of  Troy  her  ion  was  hurled 
from  the  will  of  the  citj,  and  she  henelf  fell  to 
th«  thaie  of  Neoptolemiu  (Pjirhua),  the  son  of 
Achfllee,  trho  took  her  to  Epinia,  and  to  whom 
she  bom  3  toos,  Mokeeaa,  Pielua,  and  Penamne* 
She  afttrvaidf  ■aiiied  Hetenui,  a  biDther  of 
H«ctor,  who  nded  orer  Chaonia,  a  part  of  £puiii» 
aod  te  whoM  ehe  hove  Ceetzinoe.  After  the  death 
of  UdflMtsih*  Mbiied  her  ion  Pergamiu  to  Aaiis 
vfacfe  an  heroiHi  -waa  eaected  to  her. 

(^AFifi6t»axp9t).  1.  Roler  of  Tan- 
m  SieOy  abooi  &  c  344,  and  father  of 
the  hirtoriaa  Timaemd  m2.  Of  Crete,  phTsieian  to 
the  eaqMNT  Nera»  a*  d.  64 — 68 ;  was  the  first 
penon  on  whom  tba  title  of  Arekiaier  was  con- 
femd,  aad  was  eelebfated  as  the  inventor  of  a 
liflMHu  ooBpoaDd  medidbe  and  antidote  eatled 
Thtriaea  Jmlrtmaekit  which  retains  its  place  in 
sooie  ftnin  Pharmscopoeias  to  the  pieeent  day. 
Aadnoscoiu  haa  left  the  diiaedons  for  making 
ibis  miztire  in  a  6beek  eleigiao  poem«  consisting  S 
174  lBM«,  edited  by  Tidicaena,  Tignri,  1607,  and 
Leiahsr,Nofimh.l7a4. 

CApipfUhi)^  daughter  ai  the 
kii^  Gephens  and  CassiopAk  Hot 
mother  boasted  that  the  beaoty  of  her  daoghter 
nrpssMd  that  of  the  Nereidi,  who  pivyail^  on 
Pooeidoa  to  visit  the  eoontiy  by  an  imndation,  and 
a  wa  iMssiU'.  The  onria  of  Ammon  promised 
driiniSMu)  if  Apdnmeda  was  given  np  to  the 
Booilcr;  and  Cepheas,  obliged  to  yicw  to  the 
▼uhn  sf  his  peopla,  chained  Andromeda  to  a  rock^ 
Httt  she  was  losmd  and  saved  by  Peneus,  who 
■lew  the  iMnster  and  obtained  her  as  his  wife, 
AadfiDeda  had  previously  been  promised  to  Phi* 
Sfoi,  sod  this  gn^e  rise  to  the  iisfflona  fight  of 
Pbisms  Bad  linens  at  the  weddings  in  which  the 
fanacr  and  all  his  associates  were  slam.  (Ov.  A/st 
V.  1,  seq.)  After  her  death,  she  was  plaoed  among 
iWsian. 

Aidratfott  (^As^perfaot).    1.  QyrriMftet,  so 

csUod  from  his  native  pbwe,  Cynha,  probably  lived 

kboet  a.  c  100i»  and  botlt  the  octagonal  tower 

«t  Athem,  ^vtgadj  called   **  the  tower  of  the 

triads**  (see  JUieL  <^  Ami,  p.  616,  31  ed^  where 

«  dawiag  of  the  building  is  given).  -»  8.  Ufios 

Aainolmi,    the  earliest  £maa   poet,   was  a 

(Avk,  probably  a  native  of  Taroitam,  and  the 

*<B*o  of  M.  Idvios  Salmaior^  by  whom  he  was 

oaouaitted,  and   ftxnn  whom    he  xeoeived  the 

ft"— II  aasae  Livios.    He  obtained  at  Bone  a 

?<*fcct  knowMge  of  the  Latin  language.     Be 

*nte  both  tfi^gedies  and  comedies  in  Latin,  and 

«« itoH  possess  the  titles  and  frsgmenU  of  at  least 

'*4  of  lus  temaa,  all  of  which  were  borrowed 

fnn  the  Greek :  his  fica  drsma  was  acted  in  &  c. 

>4Q.    He  also  wrote  an  Odyntjf  in  the  Satuxnian 

^'w  aad  Oynrn.     (See  DUntaer,  Lnii  Andtamd 

ff^^makt  caflMta,  Jhe.   Berlin,  1835.)— 8.  Of 

Btodsi,  a  Peripaftetic  philosopher  at  Rome,  abont 

B-  c.  58.   He  pnUished  a  now  edition  of  the  works 

;f  ArisiDtle  and  Theophzastos,  which  fennerly  be- 

•nfcd  ts  the  libiary  of  Apellicoo,  and  which  were 

'nofht  to  Rome  by  Solla  with  the  test  of  Apelli- 

VQ*^  libnry  in  &c.  84.     Tyiaanio  commcuiiQed 

^  tMk,  bat  apparently  did  not  do  much  towards 

*""   The  anangemcot  which  Andrtmicus  made  of 

•Vnrtoilc^  wiiiii^  seems  to  be  the  one  which 

*'**s  the  basts  of  our  present  editions.    He  wrote 

upon  the  works  of  Aristotle ; 
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but  none  of  these  is  extant,  for  the  paraphrase  of 
the  Nicomachean  Ethics,  which  is  ascribed  to  An- 
dronicus  of  Rhodes,  was  written  by  some  one  else, 
and  may  have  been  the  work  of  Andionicns  Cal- 
listns  of  Thessalonica,  who  was  professor  in  Italy, 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  I5tb  century. 

Andf9pilit('Ai^pwrv<SAis:  Chabur^A  city  of 
Lower  J^ypt,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Canopic 
branch  of  the  Nile,  was  the  capital  of  the  Nomos 
Andropolites,  and,  under  the  Romans,  the  station  of 
a  legion. 

Andraa  CAp9pos :  "Anipios :  Awlro)^  the  most 
northerly  and  one  of  the  Isigest  islands  of  the  Cy- 
dades,  S.  £.  of  Euboea,  21  miles  long  and  8  broad, 
early  attained  importance,  and  colonmed  Acanthus 
and  Stagira  about  b«c  €54.  It  was  taken  by 
the  Penians  in  their  invasion  of  Greece,  was  after- 
wards subject  to  the  Athenians,  at  a  later  time  to 
the  Macedonians,  and  at  length  to  Attains  III., 
king  of  Peigaraus,  on  whoso  death  (b.  c.  133)  it 
passed  with  the  rest  of  his  dominions  to  the  Ro- 
mans, it  was  oelebiated  for  its  wine,  whence  the 
whole  island  was  regarded  as  sacred  to  Dionysus. 
Its  chief  town,  also  called  Andros,  contained  a 
celebrated  temple  of  Dionysus,  and  a  harbour  of  the 
name  of  Gaureleon,  and  a  fort  Qaorion. 

AadrStiloii  ('AvSpor^y).  1.  An  Athenian  ora- 
tor, and  a  contemporsiy  of  Demosthenes,  against 
whom  the  latter  delivered  an  osation,  which  is  still 
extazU.  ^m  2.  The  author  of  an  Atliiis»  or  a  work 
so  the  history  of  Attica. 

AaemiBria,  afterwards  Axi«in$l$a  (^AvsAt^peio, 
*AP9tiA\€M :  'Ayc/Mtptoik),  a  town  on  a  hill  on  the 
borders  of  Phocis  and  Delphi 

AaunMum  (*Ar€fieuptov :  .^Mamar,  Ru.),  a 
town  and  promontory  at  the  S.  point  of  Cilicia,  op- 
posite to  CypcuK 

AagarSoft  or  Angcrtnla,  a  Roman  goddess,  re- 
specting whom  we  have  differmt  statements,  some 
representing  her  as  the  goddess  of  silence,  others 
as  the  goddess  of  anguish  and  fear,  that  is,  Uie  god- 
dess who  not  only  produoes  this  state  of  mind,  but 
also  relieves  men  fimm  il  Her  statue  stood  in  the 
temple  of  Yolupia,  with  her  mouth  bound  and 
sealed  up.  Her  festival,  An^tromUiOf  was  cele- 
brated yearly  on  the  12th  of  December. 

Aagltai  {'Ayyirris :  An^^tta),  a  river  in  Mv 
oedenia,  flowing  into  the  Stiymon. 

Angltibk  or  AagnXtla,  a  goddess  worshipped  by 
the  Msrsians  and  Marrubians,  who  lived  about  the 
shores  of  the  lake  Fudnus. 

AagU  or  Asglli,  a  German  people  of  the  nee 
of  the  Snevi,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kibe,  after- 
wacds  passed  over  with  the  Saxons  into  Britain, 
which  was  called  after  tbem  England.  [Sazonbr.] 
A  portion  of  them  appear  to  have  settled  in  An- 
gdn  in  Schleswig. 

Angrivarli,  a  German  people  dwelling  on  both 
sides  of  the  Visotgis  (  Weser),  separated  from  the 
Cbemsci  by  an  agger  or  mound  of  earth.  The 
name  is  usually  dmved  from  Angem^  that  is,  mea- 
dows. They  were  generally  on  friendly  temia 
with  the  Romans,  but  rebelled  in  a.  n.  16,  and 
were  subdued.  Towards  the  end  of  the  first  cen- 
tury they  extended  their  territories  southwards, 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  Chamari,  took  poe- 
session  of  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Bnictert.  S. 
and  E.  of  the  Lippe,  the  An^^uia  or  Engem  of  the 
middle  ages. 

AaioSttii.  a  freedman  of  Nero,  and  formerly  his 
tutor,  was  emploved  by  the  emperor  in  the  execn- 
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tion  of  many  of  hia  crimes:  he  was  afterwards 
banished  to  Sardinia  where  he  died. 

AnleXiu  Galliif.    [OALLva.] 

Anlgrns  CAyvypos:  AfavrxhPotamo)^  s  small 
river  in  the  Triphylian  Ells,  the  Mmye'iiu  (Mi- 
yvffios)  of  Homer  (//.  xi.  721),  rises  in  M.  I^ipi- 
tbas,  and  flows  into  the  Ionian  sea  near  Samicum  : 
its  waters  have  a  disagreeable  smell,  and  its  fish 
are  not  eatable.  Near  Samicum  was  a  cave  sacred 
to  the  Nymphs  Atugrida  ('Ari7^dcf  or  'AriypicU 
Set),  where  persons  with  cutaneous  diseases  were 
cured  by  the  waters  of  the  river. 

AnXo,  anciently  AaX«&  (hence  Gen.  AniCnis : 
Teterone  or  l*Aniene\  a  river,  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  tributaries  of  the  Tiber,  rises  in  the  moim> 
tains  of  th*  Hemici  near  Treba  (TVevt),  flows  first 
M.W.  and  then  S.W.  through  narrow  mountain- 
valleys,  receives  the  brook  Digentia  {Lieenxa) 
above  Tibur,  forms  at  Tibur  beimtiful  water-fidls 
(hence  praeeepi  Ania,  Hor.  Carm.  i.  7.  13),  and 
flows,  forming  the  boundary  between  Latium  and 
the  land  of  the  Sabines,  into  the  Tiber,  3  miles 
above  Rome,  where  the  town  of  Antemnae  stood. 
The  water  of  the  Anio  was  conveyed  to  Rome  by 
two  Aqueducts,  the  Anio  mtui  and  Anio  mowt, 
(See  Did^  of  Ant.  pp.  1 10,  111,  2d  ed.) 

Axdna  CAviot),  son  of  Apollo  by  CreOsa,  or 
Rhoeo,  and  priest  of  Apollo  at  Delos.  By  Dryope 
he  had  three  daughters,  Oeno,  Spermo,  and  Elais, 
to  whom  IHonysus  gave  the  power  of  producing  at 
will  any  quantity  of  wine,  com,  and  oil,  —  whence 
they  were  called  OenotriSpae,  With  these  neces- 
saries they  are  said  to  have  supplied  the  Greeks 
during  the  first  9  years  of  the  Trojan  war.  After 
the  1^1  of  Troy,  Aeneas  was  kindly  received  by 
Aniua. 

Anna,  dauffhter  of  Belus  and  sister  of  Dido. 
After  the  death  of  the  ktter,  she  fled  firom  Carthage 
to  Italy,  where  she  was  kindly  received  by  Aeneas. 
Here  she  excited  the  jealousy  of  Lavinia,  and 
being  warned  in  a  dream  by  Dido,  she  fled  and 
threw  hersdf  into  the  river  Numieiua.  Hencefi>rth 
she  was  worshipped  as  die  nymph  of  that  river 
under  the  name  of  Anna  Psrbnna.  There  are 
various  other  stories  respecting  the  origin  of  her 
worship^  Ovid  relates  that  she  was  considered  by 
some  as  Luna,  by  otliers  as  Themis,  by  others  as 
lo,  daughter  of  Inachus,  by  others  as  the  Anna  of 
Bovillae,  who  supplied  the  plebs  with  food,  when 
they  seceded  to  the  Mons  Sacer.  (Ov.  Fa$L  iiL 
523L)  Her  festival  was  celebrated  on  the  15th  of 
March.  She  was  in  reality  an  old  Italian  divinity, 
who  was  r^arded  as  the  giver  of  life,  health,  and 
plenty,  as  the  goddess  whose  powers  were  most 
manifest  at  the  return  of  spring  when  her  festival 
was  celebrated.  The  identification  of  this  goddess 
with  Anna,  the  sister  of  Dido,  is  undoubtedly  of 
late  origin. 

Anna  OonmAna,  daughter  of  Alexis  I.  Comne- 
nus  (reigned  a.  d.  1081 — 1118),  wrote  the  life  of 
her  fiither  Alexis  in  15  books,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  valuable  histories  of  the  By- 
santine  literature. —  EdUions.  By  Poasinus,  Paris, 
1651  ;  by  Schopen,  Bonn,  1839. 

AwTiina,  a  cognomen  of  the  Villia  Gens,  first 
acquired  by  L.  Villius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  in 
B.  c  1 79,  because  he  introduced  a  law  fixing  the 
year  (annus)  at  which  it  was  lawful  for  a  person 
to  be  a  candidate  for  each  of  the  public  oflices. 

X.  Aaatiiis,  legate  of  M.  Cicero  during  his 
government  of  Cilicia,  b.  c  51. 
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T.  Awiiiimia,  a  Roman  poet,  lived  in  the  time 
of  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  and  wrote  Ffscennins 
verses. 

AnnioCrii  CAjvliccpis),  a  Cymaic  phflosoplicr, 
of  whom  the  ancients  have  left  us  contradictory 
accounts.  Many  modem  writers  have  suppoaed 
that  there  were  two  philosophers  of  this  name,  the 
one  contemporary  with  Plato,  whom  he  is  isid  to 
have  ransomed  for  20  minae  from  Diooytins  of 
Syracuse,  and  the  other  with  Alexander  the  Orest 

Annliia  Ghnber.    [Cimbkr.] 

AubIiis  IQlo.   [MiLa] 

AsMTf  a  poet  of  the  Augustan  age,  a  friend  of 
the  triumvir  M.  Antonius,  and  one  of  the  detrsctors 
of  ViigiL  Hence  Virgil  plays  upon  his  name  {Ed 
ix.  86).     Ovid  (7Vu<.  U.  435)  calls  him  pneiut. 

AniilNuii  or  AnpiiTuIi,  a  German  people, 
originally  dwelt  S.  of  the  Biiicteri,  between  tbe 
sources  of  the  Ems  and  the  Weser:  driven  oat  of 
their  country  by  the  Cbauci  in  the  reign  of  Nero 
(a.  d.  59),  they  asked  the  Romans  for  perraisnon 
to  settle  in  the  Roman  territory  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  Yssel,  but  when  their  request  was  refined 
they  wandered  into  the  interior  of  the  country  to 
the  Cherusci,  and  were  at  length  extirpated,  accord- 
ing to  Tacitus.  We  find  uieir  name,  however, 
among  the  Franks  in  the  time  of  Julian. 

AntM6p8lifl  (*Arrai^ToAis :  nr.  Cfam^Kttir\ 
an  ancient  city  of  Upper  E^typt  (the  Thebau),  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  Nile,  but  at  some  distance  from 
the  river,  was  the  c^iital  of  the  Nomos  Antaeopo- 
litea,  and  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  worship  of 
Osiris. 

AntMU  CArroiOf),  son  of  Poseidon  and  Ge,  a 
mighty  giant  and  wrestler  in  Libya,  whose  strength 
was  invincible  so  long  as  he  remained  in  contact 
with  his  mother  earth.  The  strangers  who  came 
to  his  country  were  compelled  to  wrestle  with  htm ; 
the  conquered  were  slain,  and  out  of  their  skulls  he 
built  a  house  to  Poaeidon.  Hercules  discovered 
the  source  of  his  strength,  lifted  him  from  the  earth, 
and  crushed  him  in  the  air.  The  tomb  of  Antaeos 
(Aniaei  eoU»M\  which  fivrmed  a  moderate  hill  in 
the  shape  of  a  man  stretched  out  at  full  length, 
was  shown  near  the  town  of  Tingis  in  Manretania 
down  to  a  late  period. 

Antagftraa  (hmrf6^\  of  Rhodea,  flourished 
about  B.  c.  270,  a  friend  of  Antigonua  Gonatas 
and  a  contemporary  of  Aiatus.  He  wrote  an  epic 
poem  entitled  TMtut,  and  also  epignuns  of  whxh 
specimens  are  still  extant 

Antalflldaf  (*ArreiXicf8af ),  a  Spartan,  son  of 
Leon,  is  chiefly  known  \irf  the  oelebrat'>d  treaty 
concluded  with  Persia  in  b.  c.  387,  usually  called 
the  peace  of  Antalddas,  since  it  was  the  fruit  of 
his  diplomacy.  According  to  thb  treaty  all  tbe 
Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor,  together  with  Claso- 
menae  and  Cvprus,  were  to  belong  to  tbe  Persian 
king :  the  Athenians  were  allowed  to  retain  only 
Lemnos,  Imbroa,  and  Scyros  ;  and  all  the  other 
Greek  cities  were  to  be  independent. 

Antandir  CArroyS^t),  brother  of  Agathocles, 
kinff  of  Syracuse,  wrote  the  life  of  his  brother. 

Antaadnui  ("Arrcu^pof :  'ArrMpios :  Anton' 
dro\  a  city  of  Great  Mysia,  on  the  AdramyttiBn 
Gul^  at  the  fiiot  of  Mount  Ida  ;  an  Aeolian  colony. 
Virgil  represents  Aeneas  as  touching  here  after 
leaving  Troy  (Jen.  iii.  106). 

AnSbidiu  (*Arrli^a5os :  Tbrtoss),  a  town  on 
the  N.  border  of  Phoenicia,  opposite  the  island  of 
Aradtts. 


ANTEA. 

Aaiift  or  Aatla  ("Altera),  dflagbter  of  the  Ly- 
(ian  king  lobfttet,  wife  of  Proetiu  of  Ai^goe.  She 
u  alM  called  Stheneboea.  Respecting  her  love  for 
BelleiophoDtet,  we  Bxllxropbontbs. 

AfttaBBM  ( Antemiuwy  -atii),  an  ancient  Sabine 
tovn  at  the  jonction  of  the  Anw  and  the  Tiber, 
destioTed  \/y  the  Romans  in  the  earliest  times. 

ABtfuar  (*A^rwp).    1.  A  Trojan,  son  of  Ae- 

sjctes  and  Cleomestta,  and  hnsband  of  Theano. 

Aeeocdiqg  to  Homer,  he  was   one  of  the  wisest 

among  the  elders  at  Troy :  he  received  Meneians 

sad  Ul/sses  into  his  house  when  they  came  to 

Troy  aa  ambaasadon,  and  advised  his  fellow-citisens 

to  RstoTB  Helen  to  Meneians.    Thos  he  is  repre- 

KDted  aa  a  tnitor  to  his  oountry,  and  when  sent  to 

Agamenmcn,  jnst  before  the  taking  of  Troy,  to 

negotiate  peace,  he  eooeerted  a  plan  of  deliTering 

the  dty,  and  eren  the  palladium,  into  the  hands  of 

the  Greeks.     On  the  capture  of  Troy  Antenor  was 

spaicd  by  the  Greeks.    His  history  after  this  event 

is  related  differently.    Some  writers  relate  that  he 

£Mmded  a  new  kingdom  at  Troy ;  according  to 

othen,  he  embarked  with  Menemns  and  Helen, 

was  carried  to  Libya,  and  settled  at  Cyrene ;  while 

a  third  aeeoont  states  that  he  went  with  the  Heneti 

to  Thiaee,  and  thenoe  to  the  western  coast  of  the 

Adziatie,  where  the  foundation  of  Patavium  and 

leraai  lowna  ia  ascribed  to  him.    The  sons  and 

descendants  of  Antenor  were  called  AntinSiidae. 

— S.  Son  of   Enphnmor,  an  Athenian  sculptor, 

made  the  fint  branse  statues  of  Harmodins  and 

Aristag^ton,  which  the  Athenians  set  up  in  the 

CenadcQB,  bl  c  509.    These  statues  were  carried 

o&  to  Sosa  by  Xerxes,  and  their  place  was  supplied 

bj  othen  asftde  either  by  Callias  or  by  Praxiteles. 

After  the  eonqueat  of  Persia,  Alexander  the  Great 

sent  the  statnes  back  to  Athens,  where  they  were 

again  set  up  in  the  Ceiamleui. 

AatfroiL    [Ebos.] 

Aatovorte,  also  called  PoRinft  or  Pram,  to- 
gether with  PostTorta,  are  described  either  as  the 
tvo  siatcfs  or  companions  of  the  Roman  goddess 
CarmeBta  ;  but  originally  they  were  only  two  at- 
tnbutea  of  the  one  goddess  Carmenta,  the  fbnner 
describiQg  her  knowledge  of  the  future,  and  the 
latter  that  of  the  past,  audogous  to  the  two-headed 
iaoufc 

AaOidaii  CArftiMr:  'ArM^mot:  Dtkmf), 
a  town  of  Boeotift  with  a  harbour,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Enboean  sea,  at  the  foot  of  M.  Messapins,  said 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  a  nymph  Anthedon, 
or  froim  Anthedon,  aon  of  Glancns,  who  was  here 
(hai^  into  a  god.  (Ov.  MeL  vil  232,  xiiL  905.) 
The  inhabitants  chiefly  lived  by  Ashing. 

Aattlmliu,  emperor  of  the  West,  a.  d.  467 — 
472,  was  killed  on  the  capture  of  Rome  by  Ricimer, 
who  made  Olybrius  emperor. 

'   ^^    "'  (AwB^itmn  -owrrot:  'Aj^fjuetfo-jof), 
town  in  Chalcidice. 
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iBtkioAiIa  or  Anthlmu  ('Af^Moiwfa),  a 
my  of  Mcwrpolamta,  8.W.  of  Edessa,  and  a  little 
£.  of  the  Eophfates.  The  surrounding  district 
waa  called  by  the  same  name,  but  was  generally 
ucloded  nadcr  the  name  of  OsxHoxifi. 

(*A9#i^),  a  place  in  Cynuria,  in  the 


MaXkfUa^  ("AMBwihXa^^  a  considemble  dty  of 
Lower  Egypt,  near  the  month  of  the  Canopic  bnnch 
•f  the  Nile,  bdow  Naocratia,  the  revenues  of  which, 
aadcr  the  Peniani,  woe  assigned  to  the  wife  of 
the  satfl^  of  Egypt,  to  provide  her  with  shoes. 


Antiba,  Q.  TaleiXiia,  a  Roman  historian,  flou- 
rished about  K  c.  80,  and  wrote  the  history  of  Rome 
from  the  earliest  times  down  to  those  of  Sulla.  He 
is  frequently  referred  to  by  Livy,  who  speaks  of 
him  as  the  most  lying  of  aU  the  annalists,  and  sel- 
dom mentions  his  name  without  terms  of  reproach : 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Liry^s  judgment  is 
correct. 

Antidta  ('ArrdcXf w),  daughter  of  Antolycus, 
wife  of  lA&tes,  and  mother  of  Ulysses,  died  of 
grief  at  the  long  absence  of  her  son.  It  is  said 
that  before  marrying  Laertes,  she  lived  on  intimate 
terms  with  Sisyphus ;  whence  Euripides  calls 
Ulysses  a  son  of  Sisyphus. 

AwtifllTdM  ('AjrriicActSiyr),  of  Athens,  lived  after 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  was  the 
author  of  seveial  works,  the  most  important  of 
which  was  entitled  NosH  (NArroi),  containing  an 
account  of  the  return  of  the  Greeks  from  their  my- 
thical expeditions. 

Antleyra,  more  anciently  Antidzrha  {*Atnl- 
Ktf^  or  *AyTun^:  *Amjrvpci^t,  *Ayriicupaibt). 
L  {Atpra  Sfitia\  a  town  in  Phocis,  with  a  harbour 
on  a  peninsula  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Smns  Anticy- 
ranus,  a  bay  of  the  Crissaean  gulf,  called  in  ancient 
times  Cyparissus.  It  continued  to  be  a  place  of 
importance  under  the  Romans.  «-8.  A  town  in 
Thessaly,  on  the  Spercheus,  not  far  frt>m  its  mouth. 
Both  towns  were  celebrated  fw  their  hellebore,  the 
chief  remedy  in  antiquity  for  madness :  hence  the 
proverb,  *Aprutl^^  99  8c7,  when  a  person  acted 
senselessly,  and  Namget  AnHeyram.  (Hor.  Sat.  ii. 
3.166.) 

AntXgbiM  CAirry^r),  a  general  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  on  whose  death  he  obtained  the  satrapy 
of  Susiana,  and  espoused  the  side  of  Eumenes.  On 
the  defeat  of  the  latter  in  a.  c.  316,  Antigenes  fell 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemy  Antigonus,  and  was 
burnt  alive  by  him. 

AntigfaXdM  ('Arr<7fv<8as),  a  Tlieban,  a  cele- 
brated flute-player,  and  a  poet,  lived  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great. 

Antlgfint  CAyri7^ny),  daughter  of  Oedipus  by 
his  mother  Jocaste,  and  sister  of  Ismene,  and  of 
Eteocles  and  Polynices.  In  the  tragic  story  of 
Oedipus  Antigone  appean  as  a  noble  maiden,  with 
a  truly  heroic  attachment  to  her  father  and  brothers. 
When  Oedipus  had  blinded  himself,  and  was  ob- 
liged to  quit  Thebes,  he  was  accompanied  by  An- 
tigone, who  remained  with  him  till  he  died  in  Co- 
lonus,  and  then  returned  to  Thebes.  After  her 
two  brothers  had  killed  each  other  in  battle,  and 
Creon,  the  king  of  Thebes,  would  not  allow  Poly- 
nices to  be  buried,  Antigone  alone  defied  the  ty- 
rant, and  buried  the  body  of  her  brother.  Creon 
thereupon  ordered  her  to  be  shut  up  in  a  subteira- 
neous  cave,  where  she  killed  herself.  Haemon, 
the  son  of  Creon,  who  was  in  love  ¥rith  her,  killed 
himself  by  her  side. 

AntigSnia  and  -la  CAmy6ptM,  *AwTtyovla). 
L  (Tl^p^eat),  a  town  in  Epirus  (Illyricum),  at  the 
junction  of  a  tributazy  with  the  Aous,  and  near  a 
narrow  pass  of  the  Acrooeraunian  mountains.*— 8. 
A  Macedonian  town  in  Chah:idice.«-3.  See  Man- 
TiNXA.— i4^  A  town  on  the  Orontes  in  Syria, 
founded  by  Antigonus  as  the  capital  of  his  empire 
(b.  c.  306),  but  most  of  its  inhabitants  were  trans- 
ferred b^  Seleucus  to  Antiocbia,  which  was  built 
in  its  neighbourhood.  ^-S.  A  town  in  Bithynia, 
afterwards  Nicaea.  — 6.  A  town  in  the  Troas. 
[Albzandbxa,  No.  2.J 
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AntilgSniiB  {'Kpriywot),  h  Ring  of  Asi^ 
•uroamed  the  One-eyed,  wm  of  Philip  of  Elymiotii, 
and  fiither  of  Demetmu  Poliorcetes  by  Stm- 
tonlee.  He  was  one  of  the  generab  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  in  the  dimion  of  the  empire  aiber 
the  death  of  the  latter  (b.  a  323),  he  received  the 
provinces  of  the  Greater  Phrygia,  Lycia,  and  Pam- 
phylia.  On  the  death  of  the  regent  Antipater  in 
319,  he  aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  Asia.  In 
316  he  defeated  and  pnt  Eumenes  to  death,  after 
a  struggle  of  nearly  3  years.  From  315  to  311 
he  carried  on  war,  with  varying  saccess,  against 
Seleucns,  Ptolemy,  Cassander,  and  Lysimachns. 
By  the  peace  made  in  311,  Antigonns  was  allowed 
to  have  the  government  of  all  Asia  ;  but  peace  did 
not  last  more  than  a  year.  After  the  defeat  of 
Ptolemy*s  fleet  in  306,  Antigonus  assumed  the  title 
of  king,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  Ptolemy, 
Lysimachus,  and  Seieucas.  In  the  same  year 
Antigonus  invaded  Egypt,  but  was  compelled  to 
retreat.  His  son  Demetrius  carried  on  the  war  with 
success  against  Cassander  in  Greece.;  but  he  was 
compelled  to  return  to  Asia  to  the  assistance  of  his 
father,  against  whom  Cassander,  Seleucus,  Ptolemy, 
and  Lysmiachua,  had  formed  a  fresh  confederscy. 
Antigonus  and  Demetrius  were  defeated  by  Ljrsi- 
machus  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Ipsus  in  Phiygia,  in 
301.  Antigonus  fell  in  the  battle  in  the  Slst  year 
of  his  age.  —  8.  Gonatas,  son  of  Demetrius  Po- 
liorcetes, and  grandson  of  the  preceding.  He  as* 
somed  the  title  of  king  of  Macedonia  after  his  &thei^s 
death  in  Asia  in  b.  c.  283,  but  he  did  not  obtain 
possession  of  the  throne  till  277.  He  was  driven 
out  of  his  kingdom  by  Pyrrhns  of  Epirus  in  273,  but 
recovered  it  in  the  following  year :  he  was  again 
expelled  by  Alexander,  the  son  of  Pyxrhns,  and 
again  recovered  his  dominions.  He  attempted  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  the  Achaean  league,  and 
died  in  239.  He  was  succeeded  by  Demetrius  II. 
His  surname  Gonatas  is  usually  derived  from  Gon- 
nos  or  Gonni  in  Thessaly ;  but  some  think  that 
Gonatas  is  a  Macedonian  word,  signifying  an  iron 
phite  protecting  the  knee.  —  8.  Soioii  (so  called 
because  he  was  always  about  to  give  but  never 
did),  son  of  Demetrius  of  Gyrene,  and  grandson  of 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  On  the  death  of  Deme- 
trius II.  in  B.  c.  229,  he  was  left  guardian  of  his 
son  Philip,  but  he  married  the  widow  of  Demetrius, 
and  became  king  of  Macedonia  himselC  He  sup- 
ported Aratus  and  the  Acliaean  league  against 
Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  whom  he  defeated  at 
SeUasia  in  221,  and  took  Sparta.  On  his  return 
to  Macedonia,  he  defeated  the  lUyrians,  and  died  a 
few  days  afterwards,  220. -« 4.  King  of  Judaea, 
son  of  Aristobdus  II.,  was  placed  on  the  throne  by 
the  Parthians  in  b.  c.  40,  but  was  taken  prisoner 
by  Sosins,  the  lieutenant  of  Antony,  and  was  put 
to  death  by  the  latter  in  37.-5.  Of  Garyitu, 
lived  at  Alexandria  about  b.  c.  250,  and  wrote 
a  work  still  extant,  entitled  Hutoriae  Miraiilea^ 
which  is  only  of  value  from  its  preserving  extracts 
from  other  and  better  works.  —  EdiUoiu.  By  J. 
Beckmann,  Lips.  1791,  and  by  Westermann  in 
his  Paradoxographi^  Brans.  1839. 

AntiOIbftmu  ('AKriAlCorof :  Jebd-tB-SSuUck  or 
And-Lebamm)^  a  mountain  on  the  confines  of  IHi- 
lestine,  Phoenicia,  and  Syria,  parallel  to  Libanus 
(LeUmok)^  which  it  exceeds  in  height  Its  highest 
summit  is  M.  Hermon  (also  JebeUei-Skiikk)» 

AntiEUtehnf  C^'^^^^X'")*  •<">  of  Nestor  and 
Anaxibia  or  Euiydice,  aceompaiued  his  &ther  to 
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Troy,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  bnveiy. 
He  was  shun  befwe  Troy  by  Memnon  the  Ethio- 
pian, and  was  buried  by  the  side  of  his  friends 
Achilles  and  Fatrodus. 

Antifmlohni  (*Arr(fuixet).  1.  A  Trojan,  per- 
suaded his  countrymen  not  to  sanender  Helen  to 
the  Greeks.  He  had  three  sons,  two  of  whom 
were  put  to  death  by  Menekns.  —8.  Of  Clsros  or 
Colophon,  a  Greek  epic  and  el^iac  poet,  was 
probably  a  native  of  Cloros,  but  was  called  a  (V 
lophonian,  because  Clazos  belonged  to  Colophon. 
(aariw  poeta,  Ov.  THsT.  i  6.  1.)  He  flourished 
towards  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesiaa  war ;  his 
chief  work  was  an  epic  poem  of  great  length  called 
Thebait  (Oif^ots).  Antimachns  was  one  of  the 
forerunners  of  the  poets  of  the  Alexandrine  schod, 
who  wrote  more  fer  the  learned  dian  for  Uie  pobUc 
at  large.  The  Alexandrine  gmmmarians  asngned 
to  him  the  second  place  among  the  epic  poets,  sod 
the  emperor  Hadrian  prefeired  his  works  even  to 
those  of  Homer.  He  also  wrote  a  celebrated  ele- 
giac poem  called  Z^e,  which  was  the  name  of  his 
wife  or  mistress,  as  well  as  other  works.  There 
was  likewise  a  tradition  that  he  made  a  recension 
of  the  text  of  the  Homeric  poems. 

Anti]l65p51iB  (*Avr<r^  n\a  or  'Arrmta: 
Eiuemek,  Ru.),  a  splendid  city,  built  by  Hadrian, 
in  memory  of  his  fevourite  Antinous,  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Nile,  upon  the  site  of  the  ancient  Beis, 
in  Middle 'Egypt  (Heptanomis).  It  was  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Nomos  Antino'ites,  and  had  an  oracle  of 
the  goddess  Besa. 

Antinfiof  {'AptIpoos),  1  Son  of  Euf^es  of 
Ithaca,  and  one  of  the  suiton  of  Penelope,  was 
slain  by  Ulysses.— 2.  A  youth  of  extnordittsiy 
bean^,  bom  at  Claudiopolis  in  Btthynia,  was  the 
fiivourite  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  and  his  cook 
panion  in  all  his  joumevs.  He  vras  drowned  in 
the  Nile,  ▲.  d.  122,  whether  accidentally  or  on 
purpose,  is  uncertain.  The  grief  of  the  emperor 
knew  no  bounds.  He  enrolled  A'^tmnns  amongst 
the  gods,  caused  a  temple  to  be  erected  to  him  at 
Mantinte,  and  founded  the  ci^  of  Antinoopolis 
in  honour  of  him.  A  laige  number  of  works  ot  art 
of  all  kinds  were  executed  in  his  honour,  and  msny 
of  them  are  still  extant. 

AntXScUa  and  -6a  (*AFTt6x*ui:  'Avriex<^< 
and  -^x*«>'»  fein*  'Amoxif  and  h^x*^''''**  AntiochS- 
nus),  the  name  of  several  cities  of  Asia,  16  of 
which  are  said  to  have  been  built  by  Seleucns  I. 
Nicator,  and  named  in  hwiour  of  his  fother  An- 
tiochus.  1.  A.  SpidaphuM,  or  ad  Daphnam,  or 
ad  Orontem  (*A  M  ^d^rpi  so  called  fiian  a 
neighbouring  grove:  'A  M  *Op6rr^:  Antaktoy 
Ru.),  the  capitel  of  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Syria, 
and  long  the  chief  city  of  Asia  and  perhaps  of  the 
world,  stood  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Orontea,  about 
20  miles  (geog.)  from  the  sea,  in  a  beautiiid  valley, 
about  10  miles  long  and  5  or  6  broad,  endoeed  by 
the  ranges  of  Amanus  on  the  N.  W.  and  Casins  on 
the  S.E.  It  was  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  about 
B.  c,  300,  and  peopled  chiefly  frwn  the  neighbour- 
ing city  of  Antioonia.  It  flourished  so  rapidly 
as  soon  to  need  enlargement ;  and  other  additions 
were  again  made  to  it  by  Seleucus  IL  Callinicus 
(about  B.  c.  240),  and  Antiochus  IV.  Eptphanes 
(about  B.  c.  170).  Hence  it  obtained  the  name  of 
Tetrapolis  (rcrpar^Air,  ie.  4  eMa).  Besides 
being  the  capital  of  the  greatest  kingdom  of  the 
world,  it  had  a  considenbJe  commerce,  the  Orootea 
being  navigable  up  to  the  dty,  and  the  high  road  be- 
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tvNs  An  aad  Europe  yttadag  thraagh  it.  Under 

tkf  RaaHnit  wai  the  zendeiice  of  the  procoB- 

nil  of  Sym ;  it  «m  &voiirad  and  vitited  by 

mpeRin ;  and  «u  mtde  a  oolonia  with  the  Jus 

lulicai  bj  ADmiBiia  Fiiu.     It  wm  tme  of  the 

eviieit  itmqglMldf  of  the  ChrittiaD  fiuth ;  the  fint 

pUce  wlieie  the  Ckiittian  nane  was  ined  (Acta, 

X).  26) ;  tha  eentfe  of  miaaienaiy  effocta  in  the 

Apoitelie  ^t ;  and  the  ace  of  one  of  the  four  chief 

Ittikopa,  w£o  wen  called  FhtRatcha^    Though  Car 

JaSrnot  to  Alexandria  a»a  aeat  of  learning,  yet  it 

dtfired  aoBM  iUBtinction  in  thia  respect  from  the 

teaching  of  LSianiaa  and  other  aophista ;  and  ita 

emiiKfice  in  aR  ia  atteated  by  the  beantifol  gema 

and  aedala  iliU  Ibinid  among  ita  mina.     It  waa 

dcflnyed  hj  the  Penian  king  Choan>£i  (a.  d.  640), 

bat  tMk  by  Jnatinian,  who  gave  it  the  new  name 

ofThMpSia  {9^o0w6Xu).     The  ancient    walla 

vticb  Mill  annvnad  the  inaignificant  modem  town 

Bc  pnbaUy  tkoae  built  by  Jnatinian.    The  name 

flf  Aatioalda  waa  also  given  to  the  aorronnding 

dtttnctr  LCL  the  N.W.  part  of  Syria,  which  bor- 

dcndapaaCHicia.— 2u  A.  td  XftMadnua  ('A. 

rp^  UdtApf:  nr.    Yetutkekr,    Ril),  a  city  of 

Caria,  an  the  Uaoander,  built  by  Antiochua  I. 

N)«er  oa  the  aite  of  the  old  city  of  Py  thopolia.  -* 

S.  A-PiridiM  or  ad  PiaidiAii  ('A.  Uun^ias  or 

«^f  Owdif ),  a  oonaidenible  city  on  the  bordera  of 

f^brgia  Pferarcioa  and  Piaidia ;  built  by  ooloniata 

6Yia  Ibgaena ;  declared  a  free  city  by  the  Ro- 

oniafttf  tbeir  victory  over  Antiochna  the  Great 

<  a.  c  \%9) ;  made  a  colony  under  Augustaa,  and 

'sfled  Camm^    It  waa  celebrated  for  the  wor- 

»!Lip  aid  tbe  great  temple  of  Men  Aitaeua  (BfV 

'A^oZn,  tha  Phrygiaa  Moon<god),  which   the 

Aonaas  wpprmBedT— 4.  A.  XArgiiaa  (*A.  Map- 

7tw4:  Mem  Skak^aiam  9),  a  city  in  the  Persian 

^nrmot  of  llargiaaa,  on  the  river  Maigna,  founded 

^T  Alenadcr,  and  at  fint  called  Alexandria  ;  do* 

*3«nd  by  the  barfaariaoa,  rebuilt  by  Antioohua  I. 

^,  and  oJled  Antiochia.    Tt  waa  beautifiilly 

•^Md,  aad  waa  anrronndad>  by  a  wall  70  atadia 

'*bovt  8  milao)  in  ciienit.    Among  the  leaa  im- 

ytmA  dtiea  of  the  name  were :  (f.)  A.  ad  Tau- 

rna  in  Cemmagene  ;  (6.)  A.  ad  Ongiun,  and 

*7| Aid  PynoBUB,  m  GUck.    The  followinff 

^tKtbs  are  better  known  by  other  names :  A.  ad 

Wm  (AnajtA] ;  A.  Chaiaoaaet  [Charax]  ; 

lCiDiirt0«  [BDCtaA]  ;  A.  ad  Hipppm  [Ga- 

''Au]i  A  Kygdealaa   [NisibuJ  ;  in  Cilida 

jAAtif] ;  in  Caria  or  Lydia  [Taallxs]. 

AallBahaa  CAarCox^)'     I*  ^*^  ofSgria, 

iBotar  (Rifl^   B.  c:  280—261),  waa    the 

^'^  «f  SelcQcna  L,  the  Ibimder  of  the  Syrian  king- 

Via  of  tbc  Sel«Kidae.    He  married  hia  atep- 

'^'tW  Souodee,  with  whom  he  fell  violently  in 

"^f*^  md  whcm  hia  fiatbar  aonendered  to  him.  He 

''ateWi^ainattheGan]ain261.  — 2.  Thaoa 

■  c  Ml-.24€)<  aon  and  aoeeaasor  of  No.  1.  The 

M  >>am  pm  him  hia  ramame  of  TKmm,  becauae 

^  d^hfacd  them  from  their  tyrant,  Timarchua. 

*{»  earned  on  war  with  Ptolemy  Philadelphua, 

'  ^  ^  %7P^  vhkh  waa  brought  to  a  doae  by 

'  ^ting  away  hia  wife  Laodice,  and  mairying 

'•^"^Hfeei  the  dnghtcr  of  Ptolemy.   After  the  death 

'  ^toiemy,  be  recdied  Laodire,  but  in  revenge  for 

'^  aia!t  ihe  had  received,  ahe  cauaed  Antiochua 

*^  Bovaiea  la  be  mnxdcied.    During  the  reign  of 

•^"Sacaoii  Aiaaeea  feunded  the  Panhian  empire 

"•*'  and  TWndoma  eatabUabed  an  independent 

^  ^fM.  at  Bactria.    He  waa  mcceeded  by  hia 
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son  Seleocua  Callinienar  Hia  yoangerson  A^iochna 
Hierax  alao  aaaamed  the  crown,  and  carried  on 
war  some  yean  with  hia  brother.  [Sslbocvs  IT.] 
—8.  The  Oraat  (&  c.  22S~)87),  aecond  aon 
of  Seleuoua  €allinieua,  succeeded  to  the  throne  o» 
the  death  of  his  brother  Seleucus  Ceiaunus,  when 
he  waa  only  in  hia  15th  year.  After  defeating: 
(220)  Molon,  aatnp  of  Media,  and  hia  brother  Alex- 
ander, BBtntp  of  Peraia,  who  had  attempted  to  make 
themaelvea  independent,  he  carried  on  war  againat 
Ptolemy  Philopator,  king  of  Bgypt,  in  order  to 
obtain  Coele-Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Paleatine,  bnt 
waa  obliged  to  cede  these  provincea  to  Ptolemy,  in- 
conaequenee  of  hia  defeat  at  the  battle  of*  Raphia* 
near  Gaaa,  in  217.  He  next  marohed  againat 
Achaeua,  who  had'  revolted  in  Asia  Ifinor,  and 
whom  he  put  to  death,  when  he  fell  into  hia  handa 
in  214.  [AcMAXua.]  Shortly  after  thia  he  waa 
engaged  for  7  yeara  (212 — 205)  in  an  attempt 
to  regain  the  £.  provincea  of  Aaia,  which  had 
revolted  during  the  reign  of  Antiochna  II. ;  but 
though  he  met  with  great  aucceaa,  he  found  it 
hopeleaa  to  effect  the  aubjugation  of  the  Parthian 
and  Bactrian  kingdoms,  and  accordingly  concluded 
a  peace  with  them.  In  205  he  renewed  his  war 
against  Egypt  with  mora  sucoeaa,  and  in  198  con- 
quered Pueatine  and  Coele-Syria,  which  he  after- 
warda  gave  aa  a  dowry  with  hia  daughter  Cleopatia 
up<m  her  marriage  with  Ptolemy  Epiphanea.  In 
196  he  croaaed  ov«r  into  Europe,  and  took  posses- 
sion  of  the  Thracian  Chenonese.  Thia  brought 
him  into  contact  with  the  Romana^  who  commanded 
him  toreatoM  the  Chersonese  to  the  Macedonian! 
king ;  bnt  he  refused  to  comply  with  their  demand  ; 
in  which  reaolution  he  waa  atrengthened  by  Han- 
nibal, who  arrived  at  hia  conrt  in  195.  Hannibal 
uiged  him  to  invade  Italy  without  loss  of  time ; 
but  Antioehus  did  not  follow  hia  advice,  and  it 
waa  not  till  192,  that  he  croaaed  over  into  Greece. 
In  191  he  waa  defeated  by  the  Romans  at  Ther- 
mopylae, and  compelled  to  return  to  Aaia :  his  fleet 
waa  also  vanquished  in  two  engagements.  In  190 
he  waa  again  defeated  by  the  Romana  under  L« 
Scipio,  at  Mount  Sipylua,  near  Magneaia,  and 
compeUed  to  sue  for  peace,  which  waa  granted  in 
188,  on  condition  of  hia  ceding  all  his  dominions^ 
£.  of  Mount  Taurus,  paying  15,000  Euboic 
talents  within  12  years,  giving  up  his  elephants 
and  ships  of  war,  and  surrendering  the  Roman 
enemies ;  but  he  idlawed  Hannibal  to  eacape.  In 
order  to  miae  the  money  to  pav  the  Romans,  he 
attacked  a  wealthy  temple  in  ^lymais,  but  was 
killed  by  the  people  of  the  place  (187).  He  waa 
succeeded  by  hia  aon  Seleucua  Philopator. « 4. 
gpiphaaaa  (&&  175—164),  aon  of  Antiochua  I II., 
waa  given  aa  a  hoatage  to  the  Romana  in  188, 
and  waa  releaaed  from  captivity  in  175  through- 
hia  brother  Seleucua  Philopator,.  whom  he  auc- 
ceeded  in  the  same  year.  He  carried  on  war 
againat  Egypt  from  171 — 168  with  great  aucceaa^. 
in  order  to  obtain  Coele-Syria  and  Paleatine,. which 
had  been  given  aa  a  dowry  with  hia  sister,  and  he 
waa  preparing  to  lay  aiege  to  Alexandria  in  168, 
when  the  Rronana  compelled  him  to  retire.  He 
endeavoured  to  root  out  the  Jewiah  religion  and  to 
introduce  the  worship  of  the  Greek  divinities  ;  but 
this  attempt  led  to  a  rising  of  the  Jewiah  people, 
under  Mattathiaa  and  hia  heroic  sons  the  Macca- 
beea,  which  Antiochua  waa  unable  to  put  down. 
Heattempted  to  plunder  a  temple  in  Elymaia  in  164,. 
but  he  waa  repnlaed,  and  died  ahortfy  afteiwaMla 
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in  a  state  of  raTing  madneM,  which  the  Jewi  and 
Greeks  eqnally  attributed  to  his  sacrilegious  crimes. 
His  subjects  gave  him  the  name  of  JSjpunoMf  (**  the 
madman**)  in  parody  of  Epq)kttnet.''^5,  Eupa- 
tor  (&c.  164 — 162),  son  and  successor  of  £pi- 
phanes,  was  9  years  old  at  his  &ther^  death,  and 
reigned  under  the  guardiuiahip  of  Lyiias.  He 
was  dethroned  ami  put  to  death  by  Demetrius 
Soter,  the  son  of  Seleucus  PhilopatoE,  who  had 
hitherto  lived  at  Rome  as  a  hostage.  -«  6.  Zheoi, 
son  of  Alexander  Baias.  He  was  brought  forward 
as  a  claimant  to  the  crown  in  144,  against  Deme- 
trius Nicator  by  Tryphon,  but  he  was  murdered  by 
the  Utter,  who  ascended  the  throne  himself  in  142. 
—  7.  Sidates  (s.c.  137—128),  so  called  from 
Side  in  Pamphylia,  where  he  was  brought  up, 
younger  son  of  Demetrius  Soter,  sucraeded  Try- 
phon. He  married  Cleopatra,  wife  of  his  elder 
brother  Demetrius  Nicator,  who  was  a  prisoner 
with  the  Parthians.  He  carried  on  war  against 
the  Parthians,  at  first  with  suooess«  but  was  after- 
wards defeated  and  slain  in  battle  inl28.«-*8. 
Orypna,  or  Hook-nosed  (b.c.  125—96),  second 
son  of  Demetrius  Nicator  and  Cleopatra.  He  was 
placed  upon  the  throne  in  125  by  his  mother  Cleo- 
patra, who  put  to  death  his  eldest  brother  Seleu- 
cus, because  she  wished  to  have  the  power  in 
her  own  hands.  He  poisoned  his  mother  in 
120,  and  subsequently  carried  on  war  ibr  some 
yean  with  his  half-brother  A.  IX.  Cyzioenus. 
At  length,  in  112,  the  two  brothers  agreed  to  share 
the  kingdom  between  them,  A.  Cyzioenus  haiing 
Coele-Syria  and  Phoenicia,  and  A.  Grypus  the  r^- 
mainder  of  the  provinces.  Grypus  was  assassinated 
in  96.-^9.  €yiioeaiia,  from  Cyxicus,  where  be 
was  brought -up,  son  of  A.  VII.  Sidetes  and  Cleo- 
patra, reigned  over  Coele-Syria  and  Phoenicia  from 
112  to  96,  but  fell  in  battle  in  95  against  Seleucus 
Epiphanes,  son  of  A.  VIII.  Grypus.  — 10.  Siii»- 
bet,  son  of  A.  IX.  Cyaicenus,  defeated  Seleucus 
Epiphanes,  who  had  slain  his  fiither  in  battle,  and 
maintained  the  throne  against  the  brothers  of  Se- 
leucus. He  succeeded  his  father  Antiochns  IX. 
in  95.  — U.  Spiphm&et,  son  of  A.  VIII.  Gry- 
pus and  brother  of  Seleucus  Epiphanes,  carried  on 
war  against  A.  X.  Ensebes,  but  was  defeated  by 
the  liutec,  and  drowned  in  the  river  Orontes. 
-«12.  2lioiiyilii,  brother  of  No.  11,  held  the 
crown  for  a  short  time,  but  fell  in  battle  against 
Aretas,  king  of  the  Arabians.  The  Syrians,  worn 
oat  with  the  civil  broils  of  the  Seleucidae,  offered 
Ae  kingdom  to  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  who 
united  Svria  to  his  own  dominions  in  83,  and  held 
it  till  his  defeat  by  the  Romans  in  69."-«18. 
AfUtiou,  son  of  A.  X.  Eusebes,  ^>ecame  king 
of  Syria  on  the  defeat  of  Tigranes  by  Lucullus  in 
69  ;  but  he  was  deprived  of  it  in  65  by  Pompey, 
who  reduced  Sjrria  to  a  Roman  province.  In  this 
year  the  Seleucidae  ceased  to  reign. 

n.  Kinffs  afCommagene, 

"L  Made  an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  about 
B.  c.  64.  He  assisted  Pompey  with  troops  in  49, 
and  was  attacked  by  Antony  in  38.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Mithridates  L  about  31."-«8.  Suc- 
ceeded Mithridates  I.,  and  was  put  to  death  at 
Rome  by  Augustus  in  29.  —  8.  Succeeded  Mith- 
ridates II.,  and  died  in  a.  d.  17.  Upon  his  death, 
Commagene  became  a  Roman  province,  and 
remain^  so  till  a.d.  38.-^4.  Sumamed  Epi- 
fHAVMB,  apparently  a   ton  of  Antiochus   III., 
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received  his  paternal  dominion  from  Caligula  is 

A.  D.  38.  He  was  subsequently  deposed  by  Ca]i* 
gula,  but  regained  his  kingdom  on  the  aoccMion 
of  Claudius  in  41.  He  was  a  &ithfbl  ally  of 
the  Romans,  and  assisted  them  in  their  wan 
against  the  Parthians  under  Nen>,  and  againit  the 
Jews  under  Vespasian.  At  length  in  72,  he  wu 
accused  of  conspiring  with  the  Parthians  sgaiwt 
the  Romans,  was  deprived  of  his  kingdom,  and 
retired  to  Rome,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  life. 

III.  LUerury. 

L  Of  AagM  m  Cilicia,  a  sophist, or,as  he  ]mstii 
pretended  to  be,  a  Cynic  philosopher.  He  flourished 
about  A.  n.  200,  during  the  reign  of  Severus  and 
Caracalla.  During  the  war  of  Caracalla  against  the 
Parthians,  he  deserted  to  the  Parthians  together 
with  Tiridates.  He  was  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished rhetoricians  of  his  time,  and  also  acquired 
some  reputation  as  a  writer.  «-•  8.  Of  Aacaloiii  the 
founder  of  the  fifUi  Academy,  was  a  friend  of  La- 
cullus  and  the  teacher  of  Cicero  during  his  stndiei 
at  Athens  (u.  c  79) ;  but  he  had  a  s(£ool  at  Alex- 
andria also,  as  well  as  in  Syria,  where  he  seems  to 
have  ended  his  life.  His  principal  teacher  wss 
PJiilo,  who  succeeded  Plato,  Arceailas,  and  Car- 
neadea,  as  the  founder  of  the  fourth  Academy.  He 
is,  however,  better  known  as  the  advenaxy  than 
the  disciple  of  Philo ;  and  Cicero  mentions  a  trea- 
tise called  Sonu,  written  by  him  against  his  master, 
in  which  he  refutes  the  scepticism  of  the  Academio. 
—  8.  Of  Syraeiiae,  a  Greek  historian,  lived  about 

B.  c.  423,  and  wrote  histories  of  Sicily  and  IuIt. 
AntlSpi  CAirri6ini\    I.  Daughter  of  Nyctens 

and  Polyzo,  or  of  the  river  god  Asopus  in  Boeotia^ 
became  by  Zeus  the  mother  of  Amphion  and  Ze- 
thus.  [Amphion.]  Dionysus  thnw  her  mto  a 
state  cf  madness  on  account  of  the  vengeance  which 
her  sons  had  taken  on  Diroe.  In  this  condition 
sbe  wandoed  through  Greece,  until  Phocua,  the 
grandson  of  Sisyphus,  cured  and  mamed  her.  — 
S.  An  Amaaon,  sister  of  Hippolyte,  wife  of  The- 
seus, and  mother  of  Hippolytnis. 

AntXp&ter  ('Arrfvorpes).  L  The  Macedonian, 
an  officer  greatly  trusted  by  Philip  and  Alexander 
the  Great,  was  left  by  the  latter  regent  in  Mace- 
donia, when  he  crossed  over  into  Asia  in  b.  c.  334. 
In  consequence  of  dissensions  between  Olympias 
and  Anttpater,  the  latter  was  summoned  to  Asia  in 
324,  and  Craterus  appointed  to  the  regency  of  Ma- 
cedonia, but  the  death  of  Alexander  in  the  follow- 
ing year  prevented  these  arxangements  from  taking 
effect    Antipater  now  obtained  Macedonia  again, 
and  in  conjunction  with  Craterus,  who  was  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  government,  carried  on  war 
against  the  Greeks,  who  endeavoured  to  establish 
their  independence.    This  war,  usually  called  the 
Lamian  war,  from  Lamia,  where  Antipater  was  be- 
sieged in  323,  was  terminated  by  Antipater'^  vic- 
tory over  the  confederates  at  Crannon   in  322. 
This  was  foHowed  by  the  submission  of  Athens  and 
the  death  of  Dbmo8Thinb8.    In  321  Antipater 
crossed  over  into  Asia  in  order  to  oppose  Perdiocas ; 
but  the  murder  of  Pxrdiccab  in  E^ypt  put  an  end 
to  this  war,  and  left  Antipater  supreme  regent 
Antipater  died  in  319,  after  appointing  Polysper- 
chon  regent,  and  his  own  son  Ca8&anobr  to  a 
subordinate  position.— 2.  Grandson   of  the    pre- 
ceding, and  second  son  of  Cassander  and  Theaaalo- 
nica.    After  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Philip 
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IV.  (b.  c  295),  giwt  diMemioiu  eniued  between 
Antiptttf  aod  hit  joonger  brother  Alexander,  for 
tlie  kingdom  of  MacedoDia.  Antipater,  believing 
that  Aksaader  was  &Tound  by  his  mother,  put 
ber  to  death.  The  younger  brother  upon  this  ap- 
pli«d  lor  aid  at  once  to  Pyrrhua  of  Epimi  and 
Deowcxiai  Poliofcetea.  The  remaining  history  it 
idsied  diflipiently :  but  so  mach  it  eertain,  that 
both  Antipater  ud  Alexander  were  sabseqnently 
pat  to  doah,  either  by  Demetrius  or  at  his  insti* 
gsiioB,  sad  that  Demetriaa  became  king  of  Mace* 
dooisL— 1  Father  of  Herod  the  Great,  son  of  a 
noble  Idnmaean  of  the  same  name,  espoused  the 
oass  of  Hyrennns  againat  his  brother  Aristobulus. 
He  ingmtiated  himself  with  the  Romans,  and  in 
a.c.  47  wts  appointed  by  Caesar  procurator  of 
Jsdaes,  which  appointnacnt  he  held  till  his  death 
in  43,  vfasn  he  waa  carried  off  by  poison  which 
Maiidkoi,  wbote  life  he  had  twice  sayed,  bribed 
ibe  np>bcarer  of  Hyitamu  to  administer  to  him. 
—1  Eldest  son  of  Herod  the  Great  by  his  fint 
wife,  Doris,  brought  about  the  death  of  his  two 
baU-bnthctB,  Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  in  B.  c. 
(s  but  VIS  himself  condemned  as  guilty  of  a  oon- 
ipiacy  sipinst  his  frther*s  life,  and  was  executed 
fivt  dsyt  befim  Hefod*S  death.— A.  Of  Tarsus, 
a  S(aie  philosopber,  the  soccessor  of  Diogenes 
ni  tbt  iMcher  of  Pfenaetins,  about  B.C.  144. 
—1  Of  Tyre,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  died  shortly 
bc6R  ftc  45,  and  wrote  a  work  on  Duties  {de 
Qfima),^mt,  Of  SidoOf  the  aathor  of  seYCfal  epi- 
gnns  m  the  Greek  Anthok)gy,  flourished  about 
I.&  10(^100,  aad  lired  to  a  great  age.— 8.  Of 
Tbfihniiia,  the  anchor  of  seversl  epignms  in  the 
GfNk  Anthology,  liTod  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
R^ipi  sf  Aqgnstns. 

Aitfylf',  L.  GmIIvi,  a  Roman  jurist  and 
■iRirisB,  and  a  eontemporary  of  C  Gracchus  (b.  c 
123)  aad  L.  Crassus,  the  orator,  wrote  Atmale^ 
vkicb  wcR  epitomised  fay  Brutus,  and  which  c<m- 
aimd  a  valuable  aeoovnt  of  the  %id  Punic  war. 

iBt^alrift  fAvrnr^^ia:  Btrtdf)^  a  town  in 
IGiTcua  so  the  besdera  of  Ifaeedonia,  on  the  left 
ksk  of  the  Apstts. 

lllfyhhM  ('Avrifdiniv).  L  A  comic  poet  of 
the  aiddle  Attic  eomcdy,  bom  about  bl  c.  404, 
md  died  190.  He  wrote  Se5,  or  at  the  least  260 
^■■TK  which  were  diatinguished  by  elq^ce  of 
bsfmge.— t.  Of  Beiga  in  Thiace,  a  Greek  writer 
«  nvreUons  and  inoedible  things."-«S.  An  epi- 
inooaslie  poet,  aereral  of  whose  epigrams  are  still 
«nat  ia  the  Greek  Anthokgy,  lired  about  the 
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CAm^tfnrs),  king  of  the  mythical 
in  Sicily,  who  are  represented  as 
pan  sad  cannibals.  They  destroyed  1 1  of  the 
^m  of  Ulynsea,  who  escaped  with  only  one  Tcssel. 
tttiphdllB  CAvr/feAAof:  AfUipiilo\  %  Utmi 
« the  eoast  of  Lycia,  between  Patara  and  Aperlae^ 
«rfiBaIhr  the  port  of  Phxllu& 

*it1|^faiu  CArrfi^iMiMX  the  Rhodian,  founder 
"'GtbiaSteay,  B.C.  690. 
ArtfpMm  ('Arvi^tAof).  L  Of  Bynntium, 
poet,  aathor  of  sereral  excellent 
the  Greek  Anthology,  was  a  eontem> 
Y^  tf  the  emperor  Nero.— S.  Of  Egypt,  a 
iiftii|iiihsd  painter,  the  rifal  of  Apelles,  painted 
^  rtitia  and  Ataxandcr  the  OtmX, 

A>S|Ma  ("AsTcfMrX  L  The  most  ancient  of 
^  19  sottan  in  the  Akxasdrine  canon,  was  a 
*  rf  H mhilw  tfaa  Sophist,  and  bom  at  Rhaamui 


in  Attica,  in  b.  c.  480.  He  belonged  to  the  oli- 
garchical party  at  Athens,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  establishment  of  the  goremment  of  the  Four 
Hundred  (b.  c  41 1),  after  the  orerthrow  of  which 
he  was  brought  to  trial,  condemned,  and  put  to  death. 
The  oratorinl  powers  of  Antiphon  are  highly  praised 
by  the  ancients.  H  e  introduced  great  improvements 
in  public  speaking,  and  was  the  first  who  laid 
down  theoretical  Uws  for  pmctical  eloquence  ;  he 
opened  a  school  in  which  he  taught  rhetoric,  and 
the  historian  Thucydides  is  said  to  have  been  one 
of  his  pupils.  The  orations  which  he  composed 
were  written  for  others  ;  and  the  only  time  that  he 
spoke  in  public  himself  was  when  he  was  accused 
and  condemned  to  death.  This  speech,  which  was 
considered  in  antiquity  a  ^laste^piece  of  eloquence, 
is  now  lost  (Thttc.  Tiii.  68  ;  Cic.  Br%L  12.)  We 
still  possess  15  orations  of  Antiphon,  3  of  which 
were  written  by  him  for  others,  and  the  remaining 
12  as  specimens  for  his  school,  or  exercises  on  fic- 
titious cases.  They  are  printed  in  the  collections 
of  the  Attic  orators,  and  separately,  edited  by 
Baiter  and  Sanppe,  Ziirich,  1838,  and  MKtsner, 
Beriin,  1838.  «-•  2.  A  tragic  poet,  whom  many 
writers  confiinnd  with  the  Attic  orator,  lived  at 
Syncuse,  at  the  court  of  the  elder  Dionysins,  by 
whom  he  was  put  to  death.  —  8.  Of  Athens,  a 
sophist  and  an  epic  poet,  wrote  a  work  on  the  in- 
terpretation of  dreams,  which  is  referred  to  by 
Cicero  and  others.  He  is  the  same  person  as  the 
Antiphon  who  was  an  opponent  of  Socrates.  (Xen. 
Mem.  i  6.) 

Antiphiif  (*AKri^r).  1  Son  of  Priam  and 
Hecuba,  slain  by  Agamemnon.— 9.  Son  of  Thes- 
aalni,  and  one  of  the  Greek  heroes  at  Troy. 

AntXpBUi  ('Ajn-lwoAir :  ^nii'ftes,  pronounced  by 
the  inhabitants  AntSbcml)^  a  town  in  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis  on  the  coast,  in  the  territory  of  the  De- 
dates,  a  few  miles  W.  of  Nicaea,  was  founded  by 
Massilia  ;  the  awria,  or  salt  pickle  made  of  fish, 
prepared  at  this  town,  was  very  celebrated. 

AntiRllXlim  (Arrl^uw :  Ca$idlo  di  R<mulia\ 
a  promontory  on  the  borders  of  Aetolia  and  Locris, 
opposite  Rhium  {CatttUo  di  Mono)  in  Achaia, 
with  which  it  formed  the  narrow  entrance  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf:  the  straits  are  sometimes  called 
thB  LUtie  Darda$uU0$, 

AwtiHB  (^Arrwaa:  'AprnaeMt:  Kaloi  Lim' 
ne«ma§\  a  town  in  Lesbos  with  a  harbour,  on  the 
W.  coast  between  Methymna  and  the  promontory 
Sigrium,  was  originally  on  a  small  island  opposite 
Labos,  which  was  afterwards  united  with  Lesbos. 
It  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  b.  c.  168,  and  its 
inhabitants  removed  to  Methymna,  because  they 
had  assisted  Antiochus. 

Antisthfeaf  ('AKrMr0tfrnt),an  Athenian,  founder 
of  the  sect  of  the  Cynic  philosophers.  His  mother 
was  a  Thracian.  In  his  youth  he  fought  at  Ta- 
nagia  (a  c.  426),  and  was  a  disciple  first  of  Goigias, 
and  then  of  Socntes,  whom  he  neter  quitted,  and 
at  whose  death  he  was  present  He  died  at  Athens, 
at  the  age  of  70.  He  taught  in  the  Cynosarges,  a 
gymnasium  for  the  use  of  Athenians  bom  of  foreign 
mothers  ;  whence  probably  his  followers  were 
called  Cynics  («rvy«ico{),  though  othen  derire  their 
name  hoai  their  dog-like  neglect  of  all  forms  and 
usages  of  society.  His  writings  were  very  nu- 
merous, and  chiefly  dialogues  ;  nis  style  was  pure 
and  elegant ;  and  he  poisesscd  considerable  powers 
of  wit  and  sarcasm.  Two  declamations  of  his  are 
pnserred,  named  Ajax  and  Ulysses,  which  are 
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purely  xlietorica].  He  was  an  enemy  to  all  ipecn- 
lation,  and  thiu  wai  op^sed  to  Plato,  whom  he 
attacked  fuxioody  in  one  of  his  dialogue!.  His 
philoeophical  system  was  confined  almost  entirely 
to  ethics,  and  he  taught  that  virtue  is  the  sole  thing 
necessary.  He  showed  his  contempt  of  all  the 
luxuries  and  outward  comforts  of  life  by  his  mean 
clothing  and  hard  fare.  From  his  school  the  Stoics 
subsequently  spnmg.  In  one  of  his  works  entitled 
PAyncM,  he  contended  for  the  Unity  of  the  Deity. 
(Ci&  de  Nat  Deor,  i.  13.) 

AntLrtlni,  P.,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  &  c.  88,  a 
distmguished  orator,  supported  the  party  of  SuBa, 
and  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  young  Marine  in 
82.  His  daughter  Antistia  was  married  to  Pbm- 
peius  Masnus. 

Antistfni  Labao.    [LABsa] 

Antiatitiu  TStiu.    [Vbtub.] 

AntltavmB  {^hpriraoftos :  Ali-Da^\  a  chain 
of  mountains,  which  strikes  off  N.C.  from  the  main 
chain  of  the  Taurus  on  the  S.  border  of  Cappadocia, 
in  the  centre  of  whidi  district  it  turns  to  the  E. 
and  runt  parallel  to  the  Taurus  as  &r  as  the  £u> 
phratea  Its  average  height  exceeds  that  of  the 
Taurus  ;  and  one  of  its  summits,  Mount  Argaens, 
near  Maaca,  is  the  h>fltie8t  mountain  of  Asia  Minor. 

Antium  (Antias :  Tom  or  Porto  d*  Anxo),  a 
very  ancient  town  of  Latium  on  a  rocky  promontory 
running  out  some  distance  into  the  Tyrrhenian  sea. 
It  was  founded  by  Tyrrhenians  and  Pelasgians,  and 
in  earlier  and  even  later  times  was-  noted  for  its 
piracy.  Although  united  by  Tarquinius  Snperbus 
to  the  Latin  Loignev  it  generally  sided  with  the 
Volscians  against  Rome.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Romans  in  b.  c.  468,  and  a  colony  was  sent  thitfaeE, 
but  it  revolted,  was  taken  a  second  time  by  the 
Romans  in  b.  c.  338,  was  deprived  of  all  its  ships, 
the  beaks  of  which  (Rottra)  served  to  ornament  the 
platform  of  the  speakers  in  the  Roman  fivum,  was 
forbidden  to  have  any  ships  in  future,  and  received 
another  Roman  colony.  But  it  gradually  recovered 
its  former  importance^  was  allowed  in  course  of 
time  again  to  be  used  asaseaport,  and  in  the  latter 
times  of  the  republic  and  under  the  empire,  became 
a  fovourite  residence  of  many  of  the  Roman  nobles 
and  emperors.  The  emperor  Nero  was  bom  here, 
and  in  the  remains  of  his  palace  the  celebrated 
Apollo  Belvedere  was  found.  Antium  poeseased  a 
celebrated  temple  of  Fortune  (O  Dun,  pnUumqtne 
rtgi$  AnttMtH,  Hor.  Carm.  i.  Z&\  of  Aesculapius, 
and  at  the  port  of  Ceno,  a  little  to  the  E.  of  Antium, 
a  temple  of  Neptune,  on  which  aoooont  the  place 
is  now  called  Nettmo, 

Antitna  Beftito.    [Rbstkk] 

AntSnla.  1.  Major,  elder  daughter  of  M.  An- 
tonins  and  Octavia,  husband  of  L.  Domitius  Aheno- 
barbus,  and  mother  of  Cki.  Domitiua,  the  father  of 
the  emperor  Nero.  Tacitus  caHs  this  Antonia  the 
younger  daughter.  —  9.  Minor,  younger  sister  of 
the  preceding,  husband  of  Dnisus,  the  brother  of 
the  emperor  Tiberius,  and  mother  of  Oermanic«ia, 
the  father  of  the  emperor  Caligida,  of  Livia  or  Li- 
villa,  and  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  She  died  a.  d. 
38,  soon  after  the  accession  of  her  grandson  Cali- 
gula. She  was  oelebcated  fox  her  beauty,  virtue, 
and  chastity.  •-«  8.  Daughter  of  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius, married  first  to  Pompeius  Magnus,  and  after- 
wards to  Faustus  Sulla.  Nero  wished  to  many 
her  after  the  death  of  his  wife  Poppaea,  a.  o.  66'; 
and  on  her  refusal  he  caused  her  to  be  put  to  death 
on  a  charge  of  tccMon. 
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AntfinXa  Turris,  a  castle  on  a  rock  at  the  K.  W. 
corner  of  the  Temple  at  Jenisalem,  which  com- 
manded both  the  temple  and  the  city.  It  vu  at 
first  caHed  Baris:  Herod  the  Great  changed  it* 
name  in  honour  of  M.  Antonins.  It  contaioed  the 
residence  of  the  Procurator  Jndaeae. 

Antfoini  Itinfliiriiim,  the  title  of  an  extant 
work,  which  is  a  very  valuable  itinerary  of  the 
whole  Roman  empire,  in  which  both  the  prindpal 
and  the  cross-roads  are  described  by  a  list  of  all 
the  places  and  stations  upon  them,  the  distances 
firom  place  to  place  being  given  in  Roman  miles. 
It  is  usually  attributed  to  the  emperor  M.  Aurelias 
Antoninus,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  oonuneDoed 
by  order  of  Julius  Caesar  and  to  have  been  com- 
pleted in  the  reign  of  Augustas  ;  though  it  is  pro- 
bable that  it  received  important  additions  snd 
revision  under  one  or  both  of  the  Antooines. — Edi- 
tiom :  by  Wesseling,  Amst  1736  ;  by  Parthey 
and  Pinder,  Beriin,  1846. 

Ant6iiIiL5p51ia  ^Ai^evriiroir^if :  -(nyt,  bra*),  a 
city  of  Mesopotamia,  between  Edessa  and  Dara, 
a/t.  Maximianopolis,  and  a/L  Constantia. 

Awtftnhws,  M.  AnrSIXiu.    [M.  Aurklios.] 

AntOnimu  Pina,  Roman  emperor,  a.  d.  13&— 
161.  His  name  in  the  eariy  part  of  his  life,  at 
full  length,  was  TUau  Aurelnu  Ptdvm  BouMm 
Arriui  Antommm.  His  paternal  ancestors  came 
from  Nemausus  {Niamet)  in  Gaul ;  but  Antoninoi 
himself  was  bom  near  Lanuvium,  September  19tk, 
A.  D.  86.  From  an  early  age  he  gave  promise  of 
his  future  worth.  In  120  he  was  consul,  and 
subsequently  proconsul  of  the  province  of  Asia : 
on  his  return  to  Rome  he  lived  on  terms  of  the 
greatMt  intimacy  with  Hadrian,  who  adopted  him 
on  February  25th,  138.  Henceforward  he  h<ffe  the 
name  of  2*.  Adiiu  Hadriamu  Antomiuu  Caemr, 
and  on  tise  death  of  Hadrian,  July  2nd,  138,  he 
ascended  the  throne.  The  senate  conferred  upoa 
him  the  titlie  of  Pita,  or  the  dutifitUjf  t^etionate, 
because  he  persuaded  them  to  grant  to  his  fother 
Hadrian  the  apotheosis  and  the  other  honoan 
usually  paid  to  deceased  emperon,  which  they 
had  at  first  refused  to  bestow  upon  Hadrian.  The 
reign  of  Antoninus  is  almost  a  blank  in  history  — 
a  blank  caused  by  the  suspension  for  a  time  of  vnt^ 
violence,  and  crime.  He  was  one  of  the  best  princes 
that  ever  mounted  a  throne,  and  all  his  thoughts 
and  energies  were  dedicated  to  the  happiness  of  his 
people.  No  attempt  was  made  to  achieve  new 
conquests,  and  various  insurrections  among  the 
Germans^  Dacians,  Jews,  Moors,  Egyptians,  and 
Britons,  were  easily  quelled  by  his  legates.  In  all 
the  relations  of  private  lifo  the  character  of  Anto- 
ninus was  without  reproach.  He  waa  fiuthfiil  to 
his  wifo  Faustina,  notwithstanding  her  profligate 
lifie,  and  after  her  death  loaded  her  memory  with 
honours.  He  died  at  Loriurn,  March  7th,  161.  in 
his  75th  year.  He  was  succeeded  by  M.  Aurelirii. 
whom  he  had  adopted,  when  he  himself  was  adopted 
by  Hadrian,  and  to  whom  he  gave  his  daughter 
Faustina  in  marriage. 

AntSaliiiui  LiberUia,  a  Greek  grammarian, 
probably  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  Antoninea,  about 
A.  D.  1 47,  and  wrote  a  wwk  on  Metamorphoses 
(Mrrofiop^iiotmif  awayttyii)  in  41  chapters,  which 
is  extant. — EdUiont :  by  Verheyk,  Lugd.  Bat. 
1774 ;  by  Koch,  Lipa.  1832  ;  by  Westenaann, 
in  his  ParadomMrc^i,  Brunsv.  1839. 

AntOnlns.  L  jL,  the  orator,  born  B.C.  143  ; 
quaestor  in  113  ;  praetor  in  104,  when  he  fought 
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mJati  tk*  pinfef  in  CUkia ;  coniul  in  99  ;  and 
cecaor  m  97.  He  lidonged  to  Sulla*!  party,  and 
«« pat  todflrth  bj  Marau  and  Cinaa  when  they 
ntered  Rone  in  87 :  bis  head  was  cat  off  and 
pbctd  on  the  Rotti^  Cicero  nentione  him  and  L. 
CiiMif  ai  the  HMMt  diatingniehed  orators  of  their 
vr ;  and  he  is  intzodoced  as  one  of  the  speakers 
ia  Cioero^  Dt  Orato9^mm%,  v.,  snniamed  Crb- 
TKi's,  elder  son  of  the  orator,  and  fiither  of  the 
viflmnr,  was  nsetor  in  75,  and  leceired  the  com- 
nuod  of  the  fleet  and  all  the  coasts  of  the  Medi- 
towMsa,  in  order  to  dear  the  sea  of  pirates  ;  but 
k«  (hd  not  nceeed  in  his  object,  and  used  his  power 
t)  ptsader  the  pivfiiiese.  He  died  shortly  after- 
vv6  in  CRte,aad  was  called  Cretiau  in  derision. 
»1  C.,  yomiger  son  of  the  orator,  and  nncle  of 
ti»  thmnrir,  was  eipelled  the  senate  in  70,  and 
Tu  the  cellngne  of  Cieero  in  the  pnetonhip  (65) 
lod  oamolship  (63).  He  was  one  of  Gstiline'fe 
canpinton,  bnt  deserted  the  hitter  by  Cicero'fe 
prasjfii^  hin  the  province  of  Macedonia.  He 
had  to  lead  an  army  against  Catiline,  but  unwilling 
\o  fight  aniast  hia  former  friend,  he  gare  the  oom> 
□ud  oa  the  day  of  battle  to  hia  legate,  M.  Petreiua. 
At  the  eeaehuioo  of  the  war  Antony  went  into  his 
l^vviBee,  ^ch  he  plundered  shamefully  ;  and  on 
ta  Rtan  to  Rome  in  59  was  accused  both  of 
takisf  part  ia  CSrtilinelB  oonapincy  and  of  extortion 
m  hii  pcofiaet.  He  was  defended  by  Cicero,  but 
wm  eadamd,  and  retired  to  the  island  ofCe* 
HttUnia  He  was  snbeequently  recalled,  probably 
U  Gmbc,  and  was  in  Rome  at  the  begmnmg  of 
44.-4.  M.,  theTritmvir,  waa  son  of  Na  2.  and 
"^ilia,  the  liater  of  L.  Jolina  Caeaar,  conaul  in  64, 
*o4  wif  hon  about  83.  Hia  &ther  died  while  he 
vu  Mill  jOQDf ,  and  be  waa  brouffbt  iro  by  Comelina 
l^ntalaa,  who  married  hia  mouer  Julia,  and  who 
^  pot  to  death  by  Cicero  m  63  aa  one  of  Cati- 
•Ae^oaaipimtofa:  whenee  he  became  a  personal 
"^^^y  sf  Gemx,  Antony  indulged  in  his  earliest 
>«):h  in  every  kind  of  ^ssipation,  and  his  ai&irs 
■Ci  hecBSM  deeply  involved.  In  58  he  went  to 
^^ -a,  when  he  Mtred  with  distinction  under  A. 
^oixaias.  He  took  part  in  the  campaigns  against 
.^riUDhaias  in  Palestine  (57,  56),  and  in  the  re. 
^'^nsiaa  of  Ptolemy  Anletes  to  Effypt  in  55.  In 
H  h»  wnit  to  Caesar  in  Gaul,  and  by  the  influence 
'  *^  latter  was  elected  quaestor.    As  quaestor 

•)  he  ictoncd  to  Gaul,  and  served  tmder  Caesar 
*^the  aext  tm>  yean  (53,  51).  He  retained  to 
^^  B  501,  and  became  «ie  of  the  most  active 
^"^aaim  of  Gaeaar.  Ha  was  tribune  of  the  plebe 
't  4«,  led  m  Janaary  Hed  to  Cbesar^s  camp  in 
'.  Alpiae  (kal,  after  putting  his  veto  upon  the  de- 
"^  of  the  senate  which  deprived  C^sar  of  his 

"^^Bttd.  He  aceonipamed  Caesar  in  his  rieto- 
•>4  nsfth  into  Italy,  and  was  left  by  Caesar  in 
""'mamid  of  Itaty,  while  the  latter  carried  on 
''^  nr  io  faaia.  In  48  Antony  was  present  at 
:**  hittls  01  PhaiMlta,  where  he  commanded  the 
"^  viafT :  and  in  47  he  waa  again  left  in  the  com- 
^'d  ojf  Iiilj  during  Oeaar*a  absence  in  Africa. 

*  44  W  vaa  eonsol  with  (Caesar,  when  he  oflSered 
* « the  kiagly  dmdem  at  the  festival  of  the  Lnper* 
^-L  After  Cbeaar*ft  murder  on  the  15th  of 
^\  Antony  endeavoured   to  ancceed  to  hia 

*  *V'  He  thefeCort  used  every  meana  to  appear 
"  ^  Rianauilalive  ;  he  pronounced  the  apeech 
*^faeaar^  body  and  read  bis  will  to  the  people  ; 
^^*  W  alae  obliiied  the  papers  and  private  pro- 
^?  ^Gmki    Bat  he  liMmd  a  new  and  nnez- 
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pected  rival  in  yoimg  Octavianus,  the  adopted  son 
and  great-nephew  of  the  dictator,  who  came  from 
ApoUonia  to  Rome,  assumed  the  name  of  Caeaar, 
and  at  first  joined  the  senate  in  order  to  crush 
Antony.  Towards  the  'end  of  the  year  Antony 
proceeded  to  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  had  been 
previously  granted  nim  by  the  senate  ;  but  Dec 
Brutus  refused  to  surrender  the  provmce  to  An- 
tony and  threw  himself  into  Mutina,  where  he  was 
besieged  by  Antony.  The  senate  approved  of  the 
conduct  of  Brutus,  declared  Antony  a  public  enemy, 
and  entrusted  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  him 
to  Octavianus.  Antony  was  defeated  at  the  battle 
of  Mutina,  in  April  43,  and  ¥ras  obliged  to  cross 
the  Alps.  Both  the  consuls,  however,  had  fallen, 
and  the  senate  now  began  to  show  their  jealousy 
of  Octavianus.  Meantime  Antony  was  joined  by 
Lepidus  with  a  powerful  army :  Octavianus  be- 
came reconciled  to  Antony ;  and  it  was  agreed 
that  the  government  of  the  state  should  be  vested 
in  Antony,  Octavianus,  and  Lepidus,  imder  the 
title  of  Trmmmri  ReipMicM  QmUUumdae^  for  the 
next  5  years.  The  mutual  enemies  of  each  were 
proscribed,  and  in  the  numerous  executions  that 
followed,  Cicero,  who  had  attacked  Antony  in 
the  most  unmeasured  manner  in  his  PkUippie 
Oratiom,  fell  a  victim  to  Antony.  In  42  Antony 
and  Octavianus  crushed  the  republican  party  by 
the  battle  of  Philippi,  in  which  Brutus  and  Csssius 
fell.  Antony  then  went  to  Asia,  which  he  had 
received  as  his  share  of  the  Roman  world.  In 
Cilida  he  met  with  Cleopatra,  and  followed  her  to 
Egypt,  a  captive  to  her  charms.  In  41  Fulvia,  the 
wife  of  Antony,  and  his  brother  L.  Antonius,  made 
war  upon  Octavianus  in  Italy.  Antony  prepared 
to  support  his  relatives,  but  the  war  was  brought 
to  a  dose  at  the  beginning  of  40,  before  Antony 
could  reach  Italy.  The  opportune  death  of  Fiilria 
focilltated  the  reconciliation  of  Antony  and  Octa- 
vianus, which  was  cemented  by  Antony  mairying 
Octavia,  the  sister  of  Octavianus.  Antony  re- 
mained in  Italy  till  39,  when  the  triumvirs  con- 
cluded a  peace  with  Sext  Pompey,  and  he  after- 
wards went  to  his  provinces  in  tne  East  In  this 
year  and  the  following  Ventidius,  the  lieutenant 
of  Antony,  de£eated  the  Parthians.  In  37  Antony 
crossed  over  to  Italy,  when  the  triumvirate  was 
renewed  for  5  years.  He  then  returned  to 
the  East,,  and  shortly  afterwards  sent  Octaria 
back  to  her  brother,  and  stirrendexed  himself  en- 
tirely to  the  charms  of  Cleopatra.  In  36  he  in- 
vaded Parthia,  but  he  lost  a  great  number  of  his 
troops,  and  was  obliged  to  retreat  He  was  mora 
■ucMssful  in  his  invasion  of  Armenia  in  34,  for  he 
obtained  posseaiion  of  the  person  of  Artavasdes, 
the  Armenian  king,  and  carried  him  to  Alexandria. 
Antony  now  laid  aside  eatiidy  the  character  of  a 
Roman  citisen,  and  assumed  the  pomp  and  cere- 
mony of  an  Eastern  despot  His  conduct,  and  the 
tmboimded  influence  which  Cleopatra  had  acquired 
over  him,  alienated  many  of  his  friends  and  sup- 
porters ;  and  Octavianus  thought  that  the  time  had 
now  eome  for  crushing  his  rival.  The  contest  was 
decided  by  the  memorable  sea-fight  off  Actiiun, 
September  2nd,  31,  in  which  Antony's  fleet  was 
completely  defeated.  Antony,  accompanied  by 
Cleopatra,  fled  to  Alexandria,  where  he  put  an 
end  to  his  own  life  in  the  following  year  (30), 
when  Octavianiu  appeared  before  the  city.««*fi. 
C,  brother  of  the  triumvir,  was  praetor  in  Mace- 
donia in  44,  foil  into  the  hands  of  M.  Brutus  ia 
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43,  and  wm  pnt  to  death  by  Brutns  in  42,  to  re- 
Tense  the  munder  of  Cicero.  — 6.  L.,  youngest 
brotno'  of  the  triumvir,  wat  consul  in  41,  when  he 
enga^  in  war  against  Octarianus  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Fulvia,  his  brother's  wife.  He  was  unable 
to  resist  Octavianus,  and  threw  himself  into  the 
town  of  Perusia,  which  he  was  obliged  to  surrender 
in  the  following  year :  hence  the  war  is  usually 
called  that  ot  Perusia.  His  life  was  spared,  and 
he  was  afterwards  appointed  by  Octavianus  to  the 
command  of  Iberia.  Cicero  draws  a  firightfiil  pic- 
ture of  Lucius*  character.  He  calls  him  a  gladiator 
and  a  robber,  and  heaps  upon  him  every  term  of 
reproach  and  contempt  Much  of  this  is  of 
course  exaggeration. «-  7.  ■•!  called  by  the 
Greek  writers  AntyUm,  which  is  probably  only  a 
corrupt  form  of  Antonillus  (young  Antonius),  elder 
son  of  the  ^umrir  by  FiUvia,  was  executed  by 
order  of  Octavianus,  after  the  death  of  his  father 
in  30. —8.  JvlOMf  younger  son  of  the  triumvir  by 
Fttlvia,  was  brought  up  by  his  step-mother  Octavia 
at  Rome,  and  received  great  marks  of  fifivour  firom 
Augustus.  He  was  consul  in  &  c.  10,  but  was  put 
to  death  in  2,  in  consequence  of  his  adulterous  in- 
tercourse with  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustas. 

AntflnXna  Feliz.    [Fblix.] 

Antfolna  Kua.    [Musa.] 

Antfolns  Primus.    [Primus.] 

Antron  (Aprp^  and  o/  ^Arrpm^tt:  'Arrp^tos: 
Foao),  a  town  in  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Sinus  Maliacns. 

AntannftOiim  (Amiermaek)^  a  town  of  the  Ubii 
on  the  Rhine. 

AnflUs  CAvov€ir)«  an  Egyptian  divinity,  wor- 
shiped in  the  form  of  a  human  being  with  a  dog^ 
head.  He  was  originally  worshiped  simply  as 
the  representative  of  the  dog,  which  animal,  like 
the  cat,  was  sacred  in  Egypt ;  but  his  worship  was 
•ubaequently  mixed  up  with  other  religious  systems, 
and  Anubis  thus  assumed  a  symboliad  or  astrono- 
mical chaiBcter,  at  least  with  the  learned.  His 
wonhip  prevailed  throughout  Egypt,  but  he  was 
most  honoured  at  Cynopolis  in  middle  Egypt  Later 
myths  relate  that  Anubis  was  the  son  of  Osiris  and 
Nephthys,  bom  after  the  death  of  his  fitther  ;  and 
that  Isis  brought  him  up,  and  made  him  her  guard 
and  companion,  who  thus  performed  to  her  the 
same  service  that  dogs  perform  to  men.  In  the 
temples  of  Eoypt  Anubis  seems  to  have  been  re- 
presented as  tne  guard  of  other  gods,  and  the  place 
in  the  front  of  a  temple  was  particularly  sacred  to 
him.  The  Greeks  identified  him  with  their  own 
Hermea,  and  thus  speak  of  Hermanuphis  in  the 
same  manner  as  of  Zeus  Ammon.  His  worship 
introduced  at  Rome  towards  the  end  of  the  re- 


public, and  under  the  empiro  spread  very  widely 
both  in  Greece  and  at  Rome. 

ABxnr.    [Tarracina.] 

Anxttru,  an  Italian  Avinity,  who  was  wor- 
shipped in  a  grove  near  Anxnr  (Tamcina)  together 
wito  Feronia.  He  was  regarded  as  a  youthfol  Ju- 
piter, and  Feronia  as  Juno.  On  coins  his  name 
appears  as  Axur  or  Anxur. 

Aayiii  (*Ainw-ir),  an  ancient  king  of  Egypt,  in 
whose  reign  Egypt  was  invaded  by  the  Ethiopians 
wider  their  king  Sabaeo. 

Anfti  CAy^),  of  Tegea,  the  anthoreas  of  se- 
veral epigrams  in  the  Gredc  Anthok)gy,  flourished 
about  bl  c.  700,  and  not  300,  as  is  usually  sup- 
posed. The  epigrams  are  for  the  most  part  in  the 
•tyle  of  the  ancient  Doric  choral  songs. 
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AnftOM  C'Anfrof ),  a  wealthy  Athenian,  son  of 
Anthemion,  the  most  influential  and  fonnidable  of 
the  accusers  of  Socrates,  a.  c.  399  (hence  SocntM 
ia  called  ^§9^1  fWM,  Hor.  Skit  iL  4.  3).  He  was  a 
leading  man  of  the  demoeratical  party,and  took  an 
active  part,  along  with  Thrasybulus,  in  the  orer- 
throw  of  the  30  Tyrants.  The  Athcniana,  baving 
repented  of  their  condenmation  of  Socrates,  tent 
Anvtus  into  banishment 

AAn  (Amf),  son  of  Poseidon,  and  an  ancient 
Boeotian  hero,  firom  whom  the  Aonea,  an  ancient 
race  in  Boeotia,  wen  believed  to  have  derired 
their  name.  Aiiia  was  the  name  of  the  part  of 
Boeotia,  near  Phocis,  in  which  were  Mount  Helicon 
and  the  fountain  Aganippe  {Aoniae  amai^  Or. 
FqmL  iil  456).  The  Muses  are  also  called  Awidei, 
since  they  frequented  Helicon  and  the  fountain  of 
Aganippe.    (Ov.  Met*  v.  333.) 

ASnidM.    [Aon.] 

Aonl  ("Aoptroi)  or  Adorti,  a  powecfnl  people  of 
Asiatic  Sannatia,  who  appear  to  have  had  their 
original  settlements  on  the  N.E.  of  the  Caspian,  bat 
are  chiefly  found  between  the  Palos  Maeotis  (JSta 
ofAwf)  and  the  Caspian,  to  the  S.E.  of  the  riTer 
Tana'is  (Doa),  whence  they  spread  fiu  into  Enr»> 
pean  Sarroatia.  They  carried  on  a  consideiaUe 
traffic  in  Babylonian  merehandiae,  which  thej 
fetched  on  camels  out  of  Media  and  Armenia. 

Afini  or  Ami  C Arof  or  Abs :  FSosa,  Tvmoy 
or  Pbmuaa),  the  principal  river  of  the  Greek  part 
of  Illyricum,  rises  in  M.  FiBcmon,  the  N.  part  of  Pin> 
dus,  and  flows  into  the  Ionian  sea  near  Apollonia. 

Apftmiaor-Ia(*A«d/«eia:  'Awi^c^,  Apamiiu, 
•Cnus,  -ensis),  the  name  of  several  Asiatic  citiei, 
three  of  which  were  founded  by  Seleacus  I.  Niea- 
tor,  and  named  in  honour  of  his  wife  Apama.    1. 
A.  ad  Orontem  (FamMiA),  the  capital  of  the  Sy- 
rian province  Apamene,  and,  under  the  Romans,  xi 
Syria  Secunda,  was  built  by  Selencna  Nicator  on 
the  site  of  the  older  city  of  Pblla,  in  a  very  strong 
position  on  the  river  Onmtea  or  AJdoa,  the  citadel 
being  on  the  left  (W.)  hank  of  the  river,  and  the 
city  on  the  right.     It  was  sumonded  bv  rich  pa»> 
tures,  in  which  Seleacus  kept  a  splendid  stud  of 
horses  and   500  elephants.  •-«  8.  In  Onvtaa  in 
Mesopotamia  (Bo^utr),  a  town  built  by  Seleoou 
Nicator  on  the  E.  hank  of  the  Euphimtea,  opposite 
to  ZxuoMA,  with  which  it  waa  ooonected  by  a 
bridge,  commanded  by  a  castle,  called  Seleucia. 
In  PliuT^  time  (a.  d.  77)  it  was  only  a  rain.  •» 
8.  A.  GibStiia  or  td  XaMuidnim  (*A  if  Kifwr^i, 
or  vp6f  MotoySpor),  a  great  city  of  Phxygia,  on 
the  Maeander,  dose  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Marsyas.    It  was  built  bv  Antiochna  L  Soter, 
who  named  it  in  honour  of  his  mother  Apama,  and 
peopled  it  with  Uie  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouriiig 
Olaenae.     It  became  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of 
Asia  within  the  Euphrates ;  and  under  the  Romani 
it  was  the  seat  of  a  Conventus  Juridicoa.    The 
suiroundii^  country,  watered  by  the  Maeander 
and  its  tributaries,  was  called  ApamCna  Regie.  — • 
4.  A.  Kyrlten,  in  Bithynia.  [Myrlxa.]  — A.  A 
town  built  by  Antiochus  Soter,  in  the  district  of 
Assyria  called  Sittacene,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Tigris  with  the  Royal  (}anal  which  connected  the 
Tigris  with  the  Euphiatea,  and  at  the  N.  extremity 
of  the  island  called  Mesene,  which  was  Canned  by 
this  canal  and  the  2  rivenL— 6^  A.  Xeteaea 
(JToma),  in  Babylonia,  at  the  &  point  of  the  same 
island  of  Mesene,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphiatet.  «"7.  A.  Bhagjana  f  A  i  vp^s  To. 


APELLES. 

ytilt\  a  Greek  dty  in  the  district  of  Cboarene  in 
Plfftliui  (fjonnerly  in  Media),  S.  of  the  Cupian 
(ktet, 

Apelkt  CAvfAAff),  the  most  celebrated  of 

Orcan  painten,  vaa  born,   moat  piobiAIy,  at 

Colmhoii  in  Ionia,  tbongh  aome  ancient  writera 

all  ikin  a  Coan  and  othen  an  Ephaaian.    He  was 

the  cntonponrf  and  friend  oif  Alexander  the 

Gnat  (a.  c  356— S2SX  whom  he  probably  ac- 

ccfmpanied  to  Alia,  and  who  entertamed  ao  high 

u  opinioB  of  him,  that  he  waa  the  only  penon 

v^  Alexander  woold  permit  to  take  his  por- 

tiait  Aha  Alesanderli  death  he  appears  to  hAve 

oiTcUed  thnmgh  the  weaten  parU  ol  Aaia.   Beiu^ 

dfivcB  by  a  atocm  to  Alexandria,  after  the  aa- 

MDBptioB  of  the  leoal  title  by  Ptolemy  (&  c.  306), 

vhoie  fnma  he  had  not  gained  while  he  waa 

witb  Alexander,  hia  riTala  laid  a  plot  to  ruin  him, 

vkich  ha  defeated  by  an  ingeniooa  uae  of  hia  ikill 

3  dnwin^    We  are  not  told  when  or  where  he 

<lied.    Thxe^hout  hia  life  Apellei   laboored  to 

tmfton  himid^  eapedally  in  drawing,  which  he 

oevcr  spent  a  uy  without  piactiaing.    Hence  the 

{«werb  JVatfi  dm  aim  Imm.    A  list  of  hia  worki 

•a  giiwi  by  Pliny  (zzxr.  36).    They  are  for  the 

aott  put  ogle  figurea,  or  gnmpa  of  a  rery  few 

%vea   Of  hia  poctiaita  the  meet  celebrated  waa 

thtt  «f  Aknndcr  wielding  a  thunderbolt ;  but  the 

BMt  adaJiad  of  all  hia  pictnrea  waa  the  **  Venus 

Amipama  **  (if  k^mHyo/Umi  *A^poUn)),or  Venua 

n«uv  cat  of  the  aca.    The  goddea  waa  wringing 

^  oaii;  and  the  &iling  dropa  of  water  formal  a 

ttvupumt  nlvar  Teil  around  her  form.    He  com- 

anxed  awMher  picture  of  Venua,  which  he  in- 

t'Ucd  ihoald  aorpaia  the  Venua  Anadyomene,  but 

•bcl  be  left  unfiniahed  at  hia  death. 

AptOfaaa  ('AvcAAiCMr),  of  Teoa,  a  Peripatetic 
P^uWephcr  aai  great  eoUeetor  of  hooka.  Hia  ta- 
uAJe  hhiaiy  at  Athena,  containing  the  autographa 
( Arinocle^i  wotfca,  waa  carried  to  Rome  by  SuUa 
■Lc.  «3) :  Apdlieon  had  died  juat  before. 

^fTTfirat  XJOBU  {(i  'Aw4rptpas  and  t^  *Aircy- 
•w  Sp9u  probably  from  the  Celtic  Pen  **ti 
^bfOi  the  J/tmnimn,  a  chain  of  mountaina 
v^Kh  rana  throoghont  Italy  from  N.  to  S.,  and 
^<B»  the  hackbooe  of  the  peninanla.  It  ia  a  con- 
xaaom  of  the  Maritime  Aipa  [Alpbs],  begins 
>w  Oeaaa,  and  enda  at  the  Sicilian  sea,  and 
i'na<hont  its  whole  course  aenda  oif  numeroua 
'•vtW  in  all  directioDSL  It  riaea  to  ita  greateat 
^(^t  ia  the  eoontiy  of  the  Sabines,  where  one  of 
^piNms  (now  Momim  Cfarao)  ia  9521  feet  above 
^  M;  and  farther  &,  at  the  boundariea  of 
«d  Locaaia,  it  ditidee  into  two 
one  of  which  rana  E.  through  Apu- 
*  ad  CUabiia,  and  termiaatea  at  the  SalenUne 
^^'Miery,  aad  the  other  W.  through  Bruttium, 
>T%'^axiag  apparently  at  Rhegium  and  the  straits 
^  Maena,  but  in  reality  continued  throughout 
^«Jt.  The  greater  part  of  the  Apennines  ia  com- 
*'^  of  Imatiini ,  abounding  in  numeroua  caTema 
^i  wcueu,  which  in  ancient  aa  well  aa  modem 
'-Avcft  the  rcoort  of  numeroua  robbers:  the 
•^>tt  poiata  of  the  mountaina  are  covered  with 
'-'**,  tvea  dniiqg  moat  of  the  summer  {nwaii  ver- 
.>  m  aittlUm  Jptmumme,  Vixg.  Am,  xii  703). 
I-  Ap«,  a  Booian  oiater  ud  a  native  of  Gaul, 
''^  t;*  his  rinqnmff  to  the  rank  of  quaestor,  tri- 
"  '<  ead  fiaet«r,  ooecesBively.  He  is  one  of  the 
vu«n  m  the  Dialogue  <U  Oraiohbug^  attributed 
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Aper,  AxxItii,  praetorian  prefect,  and  son-in- 
law  of  the  emperor  Nnmerian,  whom  he  waa  said 
to  have  murdered :  he  was  himself  put  to  death  by 
Diocletian  on  hia  accession  in  a.  d.  284. 

Aperantia,  a  town  and  district  of  Aetolia  near 
the  Achelous,  inhabited  by  the  Aperantii. 

Apina  ("AW^of :  Fuka  9),  a  mountain  on  the 
bordera  of  Phliaaia  and  Aigolia,  with  a  temple  of 
Zens,  who  was  hence  called  ApesamHus^  and  to 
whom  Peneus  here  first  sacrificed. 

ApUUsa  {rk  'A^a :  Afta  9),  a  town  of  Coele- 
Syria,  between  Heliopolis  and  Byblus,  celebmted 
for  the  worship  and  oracle  of  Aphrodite  Aphadtia 
(•Ai^m*). 

Aph&rraa  ('A^optvf),  son  of  the  Messeniaii 
king  Perieres  and  Qozgophone,  and  founder  of  the 
town  of  Arene  in  Messenia,  which  he  called  after 
his  wife.  His  two  sons  Idas  and  Lynceus,  the 
ApkareUdae  (ApkarShi  proles^  Ov.  Met.  yiil  304), 
are  celebmted  for  their  fight  with  the  Dioscuri, 
which  is  described  by  Pindar.  (Nun,  z.  111.) 
^4L  An  Athenian  orator  and  tmgic  poet,  flourished 
&  c.  369 — 342.  After  the  death  of  his  fether,  his 
mother  mairied  the  orator  Isocrates,  who  adopted 
Aphareus  as  his  son.  He  wrote  35  or  37  tmgediea, 
and  gained  4  pricea. 

^^hltaa  (jA^irat  and  'A^ol :  'A^cubr),  a 
sea>port  and  promontory  of  Thessaly,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Sinus  Hialiacua,  from  which  the  ship 
Ano  is  said  to  have  sailed. 

AphTdaa  (*A^(3as),  son  of  Areas,  obtained 
from  hia  fiither  Tegea  and  the  surrounding  terri- 
tory.   He  had  a  son,  Aleua. 

AphidnA  ("A^dmand  'A^iSmu:  'A^iSnubs), 
an  Attic  demus  not  far  fix>m  Decelea,  originally  be- 
longed to  the  tribe  Aeantis,  afterwards  to  Leontis, 
and  last  to  Hadiiants.  It  was  in  ancient  times  one 
of  the  12  towns  and  districts  into  which  Cecrops  ia 
said  to  have  divided  Attica :  in  it  Theseus  con- 
cealed Helen,  but  her  brothers  Castor  and  Pollux 
took  the  phice  and  rescued  their  sister. 

AphrSdIaIaa('A^po8ur(af ;  'A^Sio-ic^t :  Aphro- 
disiensis),  the  name  of  several  places  femous  for 
the  worshin  of  Aphrodite.  1.  A.  CariM  (Gkeira^ 
Ru.),  on  tne  site  of  an  old  town  of  the  Lelegea, 
named  NinSS:  under  the  Romans  a  free  citv 
and  asylum,  and  a  flourishing  school  of  art«i«8. 
Vanaru  Oppidum  (Porio  Cavaliere\  a  town,  har- 
bour, and  ishmd,  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  oppoaite 
to  Cypnis.  — 8.  A  town,  harbour,  and  island,  on 
the  coaat  of  Cyrenaica  in  N.  Africa. ««4.  See 

AphrodXIii  (*A^po3£Tt|),oneof  the  great  divinitiea 
of  the  Greeks,  the  goddess  of  love  and  beauty.  In 
the  Iliad  she  is  represented  as  the  daughter  of 
Zeus  and  Dione,  and  m  later  traditions  aa  a  daughter 
of  Cronos  and  Euonyme,  or  of  Uranua  and  He« 
men ;  but  the  poets  most  frequently  relate  that 
she  waa  sprung  from  the  foam  {iu^fp6s)  of  the  sea, 
whence  they  derive  her  name.  She  is  commonly 
represented  as  the  wife  of  Hephaestus ;  but  she 
proved  feithless  to  her  husband,  and  was  in  love 
with  Ares,  the  god  of  war,  to  whom  she  bore 
Phobos,  Deimos,  Harmonia,  aqd,  according  to  later 
traditions,  Eroa  and  Anteros  also.  She  also  loved 
the  gods  Dionysus,  Hermes,  and  Poseidon,  and  the 
moruls  A nch isaa,  A  donis,  and  BuTsa.  She  sur- 
paaaed  all  the  other  goddesses  in  beauty,  and  hence 
received  the  priae  of  beauty  from  Paris.  She  like- 
wise had  the  power  of  granting  beauty  and  invincible 
charma  to  others  and  whoever  wore  her  magic  girdle. 
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immediatelj  became  an  object  of  lore  and  deiire. 
In  the  Testable  kingdom  the  myrtle,  rote,  apple, 
poppy,  &c^  were  lacred  to  her.  The  animale  lacred 
to  her,  which  are  often  mentioned  as  dmwing  her 
chariot  or  serring  as  her  messengers,  are  the  spar- 
row, the  dove,  the  swan,  the  swsllow,  and  a  bird 
called  iynz.  The  planet  Venus  and  the  spring- 
month  of  April  were  likewise  sacred  to  her.  The 
principal  places  of  her  worship  in  Gheeoe  were  the 
islands  of  Cjrpros  and  Cythera.  The  taciifioes 
offued  to  her  consisted  mostly  of  incense  and  gar- 
lands of  flowers,  but  in  some  places  animals  were 
sacrificed  to  her.  Respecting  her  festivals,  see 
Did,  of  Antiq,  art.  Adoma^  Anagoffia^  Aphro- 
dtfid,  Oatoffoffia.  Her  worship  was  of  Eastern  ori- 
gin, and  probably  introduced  by  the  Phoenicians 
to  the  islands  of  Cypros,  Cythera,  and  others,  from 
whence  it  spread  all  oyer  Crreeoe.  She  appears  to 
have  been  originally  identical  with  Astarte,  called 
by  the  Helnrews  Ashtoreth,  and  her  connection 
with  Adonis  cleariy  points  to  S^tIb.  Respecting 
the  Roman  roddess  Vemis,  see  Vxnus. 

Aphrodluipttlii  (AppoBlnis  t^Ais),  the  name 
of  several  cities  in  Egypt  1.  In  Lower  Egypt: 
(1)  In  the  Nomos  Leontopolites,  in  the  Delta,  be- 
tween Arthribis  and  Leontopolis :  (2)  {Ckjfbin-^ 
Koum)  in  the  Nomos  Prosopites,  in  the  Delta,  on 
a  navigable  branch  of  the  Nile,  between  Naucratis 
and  Sais  ;  probably  the  nme  as  Atarbechis,  which 
is  an  Egyptian  name  of  the  same  meaning  as  the 
Greek  Aphroditopolis.  — 8.  In  Middle  ^ypt  or 
Heptanomis,  {Atfj^)  a  considerable  city  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Nile  ;  the  chief  city  of  the  Nomos 
Aphroditopoliteflk"»S.  In  Upper  Egypt,  or  the 
ThebaXs:  (1)  Veneris  Oppidum  (robUa),  a  little 
way  from  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile  ;  the  chief  city 
of  the  Nomos  Aphroditopolis :  (2)  In  the  Nomos 
Hermonthites  (Deir^  N.W.  of  Esneh),  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  NUe. 

Aphthonliii  CA^tfwot),  of  Antioch,  a  Greek 
rhetorician,  lived  about  a.  d.  315,  and  wrote  the 
introduction  to  the  study  of  rhetoric,  entitled  Ptxh 
pynuuumuUa  {vpeyvfufdv/iara).  It  was  ccmstructed 
on  the  basis  oif  the  Progymneumaia  of  Hennogenes, 
and  became  so  populu  that  it  was  used  as  the 
common  school-book  in  this  branch  of  education 
for  seveFsl  centtiries.  On  the  revival  of  letters  it 
recovered  its  ancient  popularity,  and  during  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries  was  used  everywhere,  but 
more  especially  in  Germany,  as  the  tezt-buok  fiv 
riietoric.  The  number  of  editions  and  translations 
which  were  published  during  that  period  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  ancient  writer.  The  beit 
edition  is  in  W^s^  Rketora  Graeci^  voL  i  Aph- 
thonius  also  wrote  some  Aesopic  iables,  which  are 
extant 

Aphftil  (*A^Drit :  Athyto),  a  town  in  the  pen- 
insula Pallene  in  Macedonia,  with  a  celebrated 
temple  and  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 

Apia  ('Air(a,  sc.  7^),  the  Apian  land,  an  ancient 
name  of  Peloponnesus,  especially  Ai^golia,  said  to 
have  been  so  called  from  Apis,  a  mythical  king  of 
Argos. 

Apicftta,  wife  of.Sejanus,  was  divorced  by  him, 
A.  D.  23,  after  she  had  bonie  him  three  childrra, 
and  put  an  end  to  her  own  life  on  the  execution  of 
Sejanus  in  31. 

Aplelni,  the  name  of  three  notorious  gluttons. 
—1.  The  first  lived  in  the  time  of  Sulla,  and  is 
said  to  have  procured  the  condemnation  of  Rutilius 
Rufiis,  K  c.  92.^^.  The  second  and  most  re- 
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nowned,  M,  Chbiu  Aytdus,  flonriahed  under  Ti- 
berius.    After  squandermg  upwards  of  800,000 
pounds  upon  his  stomach,  he  found  that  little  more 
than  80,000  remained  ;  upon  which,  despsiring  of 
being  able  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger  frora 
such  a  pittance,  he  forthwith  hailed  himiell  But 
he  was  not  forgotten.     Sundry  cakes  (Apieia)  sod 
sauces  long  kept  alive  his  memory;  A|Mon,  the 
grammarian,  oomposed  a  work  upon  his  lunnoai 
labours,  and  his  name  passed  into  a  proveib  in  all 
matters  oonneeted  with  the  pleasures  of  the  tsUe 
"»8.  A  contemporary  of  Trajan,  sent  to  this  em- 
peror, when  he  was  in  Partlua,  fresh  oysien,  pie- 
served  by  a  skilful  process  of  his  own. — The  trea- 
tise we  now  possess,  bearing  the  title  CASin 
Apicii  de  Opmims  et  Omdimmtk^  sive  de  Re  Odh 
naria,  JJbri  deotm^  is  a  sort  of  Cook  and  Confec- 
tioner^s  Manual,  containing  a  multitude  of  receipti 
for  oookeiy.    It  was  probably  oompiled  at  s  Iste 
period  by  some  one  who  prefixed  the  name  of 
Apieius,  in  order  to  insure  the  dfcnlatioD  of  hii 
b<wk. — Editkma.  By  Ahneloveen*  Amstelod.  1709. 
and  by  Bemhold,  Ansbach.  1800. 

ApliUaTli  (*Avi8av^s,  Ion.  'Hrafat^t),  a  rirer 
in  Theasaly,  which  flows  into  the  faS^e^  near 
Pharsalus. 

ApiSlM,  a  town  of  Latium,  destroyed  by  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus. 

Aplon  ('Airispy),  a  Grsek  gmmmarian,  and  a 
native  of  Oasis  in  Egypt,  studied  at  Alexandria, 
and  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome  in  the  reigna  of  Th 
beriuB  and  ClaudiuSi  In  the  reign  of  Caligula  he 
left  Rome,  and  in  a.  d.  38  he  was  sent  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Alexandria  at  the  head  of  an  embatfy 
to  Caligula  to  bring  forward  complaints  against  the 
Jews  residing  in  their  ci^.  Apion  was  the  author 
of  many  works,  all  of  which  are  now  lost.  Of 
these  the  most  celebrated  were  upon  the  Homeric 
poems.  He  is  aaid  not  oidy  to  have  made  the 
best  recension  of  the  text  of  the  poems,  but  to 
have  written  explanations  of  phases  and  words  ia 
the  form  of  a  Dictionary  (A^cir  'Ofinpicoi).  He 
also  wrote  a  work  on  Egypt  in  5  books,  and  a 
woric  against  the  Jews,  to  whic^  Joaephus  replied 
in  his  treatise  Againtt  Apion* 

ApIon,  PtoleiiiMU.   [Ptolbmaxus,  Apio>.] 

Apia  CAwit).  L  Son  of  Phoronens  and  Lso- 
dioe,  king  of  Argos,  from  whom  Peloponnesos  was 
called  Apia  :  he  ruled  tyrannically,  and  waa  killed 
by  Thebdon  and  Telchis^4l.  The  Bull  of  Mem- 
phis, wonhipped  with  the  greatest  reverence  as  a 
god  among  the  Egyptians.  The  Egyptians  beliered 
that  he  was  the  oflbpring  of  a  young  eow,  fructified 
by  a  ray  from  heaven.  There  were  certain  npa 
by  which  he  was  recognised  to  be  the  god.  It  was 
requisite  that  he  should  be  quite  black,  hare  a 
white  square  mark  on  the  forehead,  on  his  back  a 
figure  simihur  to  that  of  an  eagle,  have  two  kinds  tA 
hair  in  his  tail,  and  on  his  tongue  a  knot  resembling 
an  insect  called  eanihttruM.  When  all  these  sii^^ 
were  discovered,  the  animal  was  consecrated  with 
great  pomp,  and  was  conveyed  to  Memphis,  where 
he  had  a  splendid  residence,  containing  extensivf^ 
walks  and  courts  for  his  amusement  His  birth- 
day, which  was  celebrated  every  year,  was  his 
most  solemn  festival ;  it  was  a  day  of  rejoicing  for 
all  Egypt  The  god  was  allowed  to  live  only  a 
certain  number  of  years,  probably  25.  If  he  had 
not  died  before  the  expiration  of  that  period, 
he  was  killed  and  buried  in  a  sacred  well  the 
place  of  which  was  unknown  except  to  the  initiated. 


a  Itaried  [Kib- 
li[rudHl«aiilT;indu  hiibiilh  filled  kII  Eg^rpt 
*:iti  joj  lail  fHliiilin,  K  tu  ieUh  thnw  ihs 
riiit  cnaaj  inlii  grirf  ud  mourning.  Tlia  vor- 
■::.p  if  Api>  HM  origiullf  ooibing  bot  tba  iLmple 
w^tipof  tbtbntl ;  bat  is  tb*  coune  of  time  (he 
k!i.  iikt  mW  ■nirii.l.,  «ru  ngiid>d  u  a  ij^bol, 
(nj  1^  11  hum  identified  with  Oaiii  or  the 

Api  TAri),  a  citj  of  ^(Tpt,  w  Ibn  ocul  of 

ihf  UnJiunuu,  OB  the  baniec  of  the  coiuitiy 
I'lrii  Ubn,  ibout  1 0  iladiB  W.  •[  Pinetoiijam  1 
nV.aicil  far  the  wonhip  of  the  god  Api*. 

Aftttthmi  ('Avitfaeiuit,  a  place  in  Argalii 
«=  i»  «  net  Eir  tna  Tbyna,  wbcn  Duuua  ii 
Hid  ubnt  ludcd. 

AfodMi  ud  ^AdaatM  f  A>Mtn-«  ud  'Ais- 
l^mj.i  pn^f  ID  the  S.  E.  at  Aetolia,  between  the 
E'ltBl  ud  HTlHtbu. 

IpolUabii,  lidSalu.    [SinoNmo.] 

IpoUtalt  tt.  ['JuiUmfot  imfor :  C.  Zieti  ot 
C  f  ji^u),  a  pnaioDloi]>  of  Zeugitioa  in  N.  AMca, 
'■S3:  r,f  iht  W'.  point  of  the  Oulf  of  CwlfcagE. 

ifdb  fAriUjH'),  one  of  the  grrat  diTinitiet 
if  l\r  Gnclu,  «a  of  ZfB»  and  Lelo  and  lirin  bn- 
IV;  9l  Ai^ii,  waa  boin  in  the  iilind  of  Deloa, 
•Lius  LeU  lad  fled  from  the  jealoni  Hen. 
[Lni]  After  9  da;*'  laboiu,  the  god  »ai 
In  coda  a  palm  or  oUto  tras  at  the  foot  of 
n..wiCjnha>,iBd  waa  fed  bj  Tbemii  with  am- 
l.r.j uj aatMi.  The  psven ucrilied  to  ApoUo 
f  1,'^arBillj  ef  diffenm  kindj,  bat  all  are  con- 
1  ■.  iM  liili  ine  another,  and  ma;  be  aid  to  be 
'  T  nnibaiioiu  of  one  and  th<  tame,  ai  will 
}■  vts  bmi  the  following  clauificuion.  He  i*  — 
1'  Tie  gad  m^  ^neiaim,  whence  Hine  of  the  an- 
i"-'-^  dmnd  hii  name  from  i^A\Xi/fi^  dairvif- 
;A-ic~.  J^an.  10610     A>  the  god  who 

!•  ippiiaentod  villi  bow  and  am 

■  '-;~artfyi;  wbene«  hie epitteta, in 
••:^ikn,  wKmitofyt,  and  iiiyvfBTB^n,  arau- 
^I'.kc    All  ntddsi  dcatha  wen  bcIieTcd  to  be 
:  --i'-eirfth»aiTDwi  of  Apollo;  and  with  ihem  he 

■  '  ii.'  phgor  into  the  camp  of  the  OmJii.  —  2. 
''''  y^  1^  itfoniM  iieip  fmti  wordt  t^  aiL  Ai 
t-  -  id  the  power  ot  pnniihitig  men,  lo  he  wai  alio 

-  - '.»  dtlinr  men,  if  dolf  propitiated :  hence  hii 
'  ■.■■i.Ui«iei,ix4rrmp,i>nliKBiti>i,inintp,iMii- 
''-^lin,  4nMoipnn^  i^TpoitiiTTts,  opifir^  taititi/er, 
^'    Frqoibiibetngtheg0dwhoaffcjRledbeip,be  i< 

'-:iiii(A>*calapiu,  the  god  of  the  healing  art, 
' .  lu  iIb  identified  in  later  timca  with  Pucas, 

-  ; >t  (jf  the  healing  an  in  Homer.  [Pa«kon.] 
-■^  Uiind  of  piyitoy.     ApoUo  eiercieed  tbil 

•■:  in  ]uM  numeixni  oradei,  and  eipecially  in 

'-4IK|^  {DkL  of  Anl.  tn.  Oraadmn.)    He 

1-  i«.  the  power  of  conmionieating  the  gift  of 

'-rr  bath  to  god*  and  men,  and  all  the  ancient 
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of  Apotlo,  but  in  later  wtilen  il  aaiunei  ■  rery 
prominent  form,  and  in  the  ilor;  of  ApoUo  tending 
the  Soclu  of  Admetiu  at  Phetae  in  Theualy,  the 
idea  reachea  iti  height,  —  6.  nt  god  Kho  ddinha 
m  At  fimadatiom  of  toaiu  om'    '        '  "   ' 


neiar  founded  bj  the  Oreeki  wilbont  coniulting  an 
oraela  of  ApoUo,  lo  that  in  eierj-caie  he  became,  aa 
'■-'eie,their»piriiual lender. — 7.  JTugodofUitSm. 
Homer,  ApDiIuandHelia*,arth«Sun,Breperfect]y 
Linct,and  hii  ideDtifimtion  with  the  Sun,  though 
almoat  anirenal  among  kter  writem,  wai  the  reeult 
af  later  ipeculationi  and  of  foreign,  chiefl  j  Egyptian, 
influeiiMv — Apollo   had  more  influeDce  upon  the 
Greekt  than  any  other  god.     It  may  eafeiy  be  aa- 
lerted,  that  the  Greek*  would  nerer  bare  become 
Ihey  were,  without  the  worahip  ot  Apollo :  in 
the  brighleil  aide  of  the  Qrecian  mind  it  re- 
flected. ReipBcuni[hi>feaIinli,aeei)>fl.o/^iii(.irt. 
AjKUam,  Tki^gdia,  and  otbera.  —  In  the  religicn 
of  the  Murly  Itoiunt  then  it  no  trace  of  (he  wor- 
of  Apollo.     The  Riunaut  beome  acquainted 
tbit  divinity  through  the  Gret^i,  and  adopted 

latter  people.  Tbere  ii  no  doubt  that  the  Romaoi 
knew  of  hit  wcnhip  anmg  the  Greeki  at  a  lery 
early  time,  and  tradition  tayi  that  ihej  coniulleo 
hit  uacle  at  Delphi  eren  twfore  de  expuliioa  of 
the  kingi.  But  the  fini  time  thai  we  bear  of  hit 
wortbip  at  Home  ia  in  &C-  430,  wheal,  for  the  pu^ 
poae  of  arerting  a  plague,  a  temple  wna  railed  to 
him,  and  aoon  after  dedicated  by  the  coninl,  C 
Juliut.  A  teCDDd  temple  wat  boilt  to  him  in 
iW.  During  ibe  tecond  Punic  war,  in  213,  tba 
ludi  ApoUinarei  wer*  inititnled  in  hit  honour. 
(Did.  of  Ant.  an.  Ludi  AptJUaara.)  Hi*  worthip, 
howerer,  did  not  form  a  very  prominent  part  in 
the  religion  of  the  Komoni  till  the  time  of  Augut- 
lui,  who,  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  dedicated  to 
him  a  portion  of  the  ipollt,  built  or  embellithed  hit 
lanple  at  Actium,  and  founded  a  new  one  at  Rome 
<m  ue  Palatine,  and  intiiluted  quinquennial  game* 
at  Actium,— The  moat  beautiful  and  celebrated 
among  the  exlanL  repretcniationi  of  Apollo  are  the 
Apollo  Belvedere  at  Rome,  which  wai  dlicovered 
in  1503  at  Reltuno  and  the  Apollino  at  Florence. 
la  the  Apollo  Behedere,  the  god  it  repreienled 
vitb  commanding  but  jerene  majettj  ;  tublime  in- 
tellect and  pbytical  beauty  are  combined  in  the 

ApoUteritM  ('KmK\e,fi-m,),  elder  ion  of. 
Dionytiiit,  the  Younger,  wat  left  by  hit  lather  in 
cominand  of  the  iiland  and  citadel  ol  Syracute,  but 
wat  compelled  by  limine  to  tuirender  them  U 
Dion,  about  B.C  354. 

ApoUidenii  CATDUrfSupgi).— 1.  Of  Amphi- 
polia,  one  of  the  genemit  of  Alexander  the  Qreat, 
wu  intmtted  in  B.  c  331,  together  with  Menei, 
with  the  adminittralion  of  Babylon  and  of  all  the 
u  Cilicia.  — 2.  Tyrant  of  Caa- 


lerlj  Potidaea)  i. 


B.  c  379, 


Pallene,  obtained  the  i    , 

and  eierciied  it  with  the  utm  .^.     _..      .._ 

conquered  and  put  W  death  by  Aniigonua  Qonatat. 
^>,  Ot  Caiyittit,  a  comic  poet,  probably  lived 
B.C  300— 2<i0,  and  wai  one  of  the  moit  diitin- 
Buithed  of  the  poeit  of  the  new  Attic  comedy.  It 
Terence  took  bit  Hecyra  and 


from  him 

nr.io.  — 4.  Of  Oela  ii 

a  conleraporuiy  nf  Menander,  liied  ac.sVO — 

.     He  it  frequently  confounded  with  ApoUodo. 
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nu  of  Caijitiift.  —  5.  A  GnumnirlMi  of  Athena, 
son  of  Aadepiades,  and  pupil  of  Arutaxchui  and 
Panaetina,  flouriahed  about  b.  c  140.  He  wrote  a 
great  number  of  worka,  all  of  which  have  periahed 
with  Uie  exception  of  hia  BiUiotKeea.  Thia  work 
consiata  of  3  booka,  and  is  by  fiu  the  beat  among 
the  extant  worka  of  the  kind.  It  containa  a  well- 
arranged  account  of  the  mythology  and  the  heroic 
age  of  Greece:  it  begina  with  the  origin  of  the 
goda,  and  goea  down  to  the  time  of  Theaeua,  when 
the  work  anddenly  breoka  off. — Ediiiout,  By 
Heyne,  GSttingen,  1808,  2d  ed. ;  by  Clavier,  Paria, 
1805,  with  a  French  tranaUtion  ;  and  by  Wester^ 
mann  in  the  Afylkograpki,  Brunawick,  1 84  3.  Of  the 
many  other  worka  of  ApoUodorua,  one  of  the  moat  im- 
portant waa  a  chronicle  in  iambic  Teraea,  compriaing 
the  hiatory  of  1040  yeara,  from  the  deatruction  of 
Troy  (1 184)  down  to  hia  own  time,  B.C.  143^—6.  Of 
Pergamiis,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  taught  rhetoric  at 
Ap(monia  in  hia  adnuiced  age,  and  had  aa  a  pupil  the 
young  Octarina,  afterwarda  the  emperor  Auguatua. 
«-7.  A  painter  of  Athena,  flouriahed  about  b.  c. 
408,  with  whom  commenced  a  new  period  in  the 
hiatory  of  the  art  He  made  a  great  advance  in 
colouring,  and  invented  chiaroacuro."-«8.  An  ar- 
chitect of  Damaacua,  lived  under  Trajan  and  H»> 
drian,  by  the  latter  of  whom  he  waa  put  to  death. 
ApdllSnXa  ('AmXXmpta:  'AtroXXmndnis).  1. 
{Pollma  or  PoUoma)^  an  important  town  in  lUyria 
or  New  Epirua,  not  £ar  from  the  mouth  of  the  Aoua, 
and  60  atadia  from  the  aea.  It  waa  founded  by 
the  Corinthiana  and  Corcyraeana,  and  waa  equally 
celebrated  aa  a  place  of  commerce  and  of  learning  ; 
many  diatinguiahed  Romana,  among  othera  the 
young  Octaviua,  afterwarda  the  emperor  Auguatua, 

?ur8ued  their  atndiea  here.  Peraona  travellinff  from 
taly  to  Greece  and  the  E.,  usually  landed  either  at 
Apollonia  or  Dyrrhachlum  ;  and  the  Via  Egnatia, 
the  great  high  road  to  the  Eaat,  commenced  at 
ApoUonia  or,  according  to  others,  at  Dyrrhachium. 
[EoNATiA  Via.]— 2u  (Poihia),  a  town  in  Mace- 
donia, on  the  Via  Egnatia,  between  Theaaalonica 
and  Amphipolia,  and  S.  of  the  lake  of  Bolbe.  —  8. 
(SubAoU)^  a  town  in  Thrace  on  the  BUck  Sea,  with 
two  harboua,  a  colony  of  Miletua,  afterwarda  called 
SoKopolia,  whence  ita  modem  name :  it  had  a  ce- 
lebrated temple  of  Apollo,  from  which  Lucullua 
carried  away  a  coloaaua  of  thia  god,  and  erected  it 
on  the  Capitol  at  Rome.— 4.  A  caatle  or  fortified 
town  of  the  Locri  Oxoke,  near  Naupactua.-*A.  A 
town  in  Sicily,  on  the  N.  coaat,  of  uncertain  aite. 
«i«6.  (AbtUlumtti)^  a  town  in  Bithynia  on  the 
lake  ApoUoniatia,  through  which  the  river  Rhyn- 
dacna  flows. —7.  A  town  on  the  borders  of  Myaia 
and  Lydia,  between  Pergamua  and  Sardia.— 8. 
A  town  in  Paleatina,  between  CaeaarCa  and 
Joppa.«-*9.  A  town  in  Aaayria,  in  the  diatrict 
of  ApoUoniatia,  through  which  the  Delaa  or  Duma 
{DicUa)  flowa.— 10.  (Marza  Stua)^  a  town  in  Cy- 
renaica  and  the  harbour  of  Cyrene,  one  of  the  5 
towna  of  the  Pentapolia  in  Libya:  it  waa  the  birth- 
place of  Eratoathenea. 

Apdldnii  ('AiroXAa^vft),  a  city  fai  Lydia,  be- 
tween Pergamua  and  Sardia,  named  after  Apollonis, 
the  mother  of  king  Eumenea.  It  waa  one  of  the 
12  citiea  of  Aaia,  which  were  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Tiberiua  (a.  d.  1 7). 

ApoUSnliif  (*AiroAA«riot).  L  Of  Alabtnda 
in  Caria,  a  rhetorician,  taught  rhetoric  at  Rhodea, 
about  B.  c.  100.  He  waa  a  very  distinguished 
teacher  of  rhetoric,  and  used  to  ridicule  and  despise 
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philosophy.    He  was  snmamed  6  MaXWf,  sdS 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  ft^owing.^-S. 
Of  Alahfciidft,  sumamed  Xolo,  likewise  a  rheto- 
rician, taught  rhetoric  at  Rhodes,  and  also  dia- 
tinguiahed himaelf  aa  a  pleader  in  the  conrti  of 
justice.     In  B.  c.  81,  whoi  Sulla  was  dictator, 
Apolloniua  came  to  Rome  as  ambassador  of  the 
Rhodians,  on  which  occasion  Cicero  heard  him ; 
Cicero  also  received  instraction  from  Aoollonini 
at  Rhodes  a  few  years  later.  «-S.  Son  of  Aiths- 
Iniliia,  a  grammarian  of  Alexandria,  m  the  fint 
century  of  the  Christian  aera,  and  a  pupil  of  Didr- 
mus»    He  wrote  an  Homeric  Lexicon,  which  if 
still  extant,  and  though  much  interpolated,  is  s 
work  of  great  value.  —  Ediiiomt.    By  VilloiMn, 
Paris,  1773;  by  H.  Tollius,  Lugd.  Bat.  1788; 
and    by   Bekker,    Berlin,   1838.— 4.  Snmsmed 
DjieolVf,  **  the  ill-tempered,**  a  grammarian  at 
Alexandria,  in  the  reigna  of  Hadrian  and  Anto- 
ninua  Piua  (a.  d.  117 — 161),  taught  at  Rome  ii 
well  aa  Alexandria.   He  and  hia  aon  Hxrodunvs 
are  called  by  Priacian  the  greatest  of  all  grsmms- 
riana    Apolloniua  waa  the  firat  who  redooMi  grin- 
mar  to  any  thing  like  a  ayatem.     Of  his  numerooi 
works  only  4  are  extant     1.  Tlt^  vmrrdlHit  tsv 
k6yoif  fupSv,  **  de  Constructione  Orationis,'*  or 
**  de  OMinatione  sive  Constractione  Dictionum.*'  is 
4  booka ;  edited  by  Fr.  Sylburg,  Frankf.  1590, 
and  by  I.  Bekker,  Beriin,  1817.     2.  Hep)  ii^ 
rsfrvfuof,  ^  de  Pronomine  ;**  edited  by  I.  Bekker, 
Beriin,   1814.      3.    n«p)   ovrSc^^unr,  **  de  Coo- 
junetionibuai**  and  4.  Ilepi  Hi^^itArmv^  ^  de  Ad- 
verSiia,**  printed  in  Bekker*a  Ameedol,  ii.  p.  477, 
&e.    Among  the  worka  aacribed  to  ApoDoniui  by 
Suidaa  there  ia  one  srepl  icart^^tNrft^rqt  laro^t, 
on  fictitioua  or  foiged  hiatoriea :  thia  haa  been  r^ 
roneoualy  aupposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  eztaot 
work  *I(rropuu  dav/uur(ai,  which  purports  to  be 
written  by  an  Apollonius  (published  by  Wester- 
mann,  Ptundom^upki^  Brunswick,  1839) ;  but  it 
is  now  admitted  that  Uie  latter  work  was  written 
by  an  Apollonius  who  is  otherwise  unknown."* 
A.  Pergaani,  from  Perga  in  Pamphylia,  one  of 
the  greatest  mathematicians  of  antiquity,  commonlT 
called  the  '*  Great  Geometer,**  was  educated  at 
Alexandria  under  the  sucoeasora  of  Euclid,  and 
flourished  about  b.c.  250 — 220.     His  moat  im- 
portant work  was  a  treatise  on  Conic  SecUons  in 
8  books,  of  which  the  first  4,  with  the  com- 
mentary of  Eutocius,  are  extant  in  Greek ;  and 
all   but  the  eighth   in  Arabic     We   have  alio 
introductory  lemmata  to  all  the  8,  by  Pappoi. 
Edited  by  Halley, "  ApolL  Peig.  Conic,  lib.  viiu 
&C.,**  Oxon.  1710,   foL     The  eighth  book  is  a 
conjectural  restoration  founded  on   the  introduo* 
tory  lemmata  of  Pappus.— 6.  Bhodivf,  a  poet  and 
grammarian,  son  of  Silleus  or  llleaa  and  Rhode, 
was  bom  at  Alexandria,  or,  according  to  one  state- 
ment, at  Naucratis,  and  flourished  in  the  reignt  of 
Ptolemy  Philopator  and  Ptolemy  Epiphaaes  (m  c. 
222 — 181).     In  his  youth  he  was  instmcted  by 
Callimachus ;  but  they  afterwards  became  bittrr 
enemies.     Their  taatea  were  entirelv  different ;  for 
Apolloniua  admired  and  imitated  the  aimplicity  of 
the  ancient  epic  poets,  and  disliked  and  despised 
the  artificial  and  learned  poetry  of  Callinuicbaft- 
When  Apolloniua  read  at  Alexandria  hie  poem  on 
the  Argonautic  expedition  (^fyoiia«/iai),  it  did 
not  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  audience :  he 
attributed  ita  failure  to  the  intriguea  of  Callima- 
chua,  and  revenged  himaelf  by  writing  a  bitter  epi- 
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fwn  OD  CilliiBacInu  which  it  stiU  extant.  (Anih. 

tirrtee,  xi.  275.)    Callimachus  in  return  attacked 

Apoilonios  in  hit  Ibi$,  which  wat  imitated  by  Ovid 

iu  ■  poem  of  the  tame  name.    Apolloniue  now  left 

Alexandria  and  went  to  Rhodes,  where  he  taught 

.'iietoric  with  to  much  mccett,  that  the  Rhodiant 

Aonoored  him  with  their  franchise:  hence  he  was 

called  the  *'  RhodJan.**    He  afterwards  returned 

to  Alexandria,  when  he  read  a  revited  edition  of 

\i\%  Arpomamiioa  with  greai  appUnise.  He  succeeded 

Kntottbenes  as  chief  librarian  at  Alexandria,  in 

th<*  reign  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  about  b.  a  194, 

and  appears  to  hate  held  this  office  till  hit  death. 

Ine  ArymaMtieat  which  oonsitU  of  4  books,  and 

IS  still  extant,  gives  a  atraightforward  and  simple 

description  of  &  adventures  of  the  Aigonants :  it 

]>  a  close  imitation  of  the  Homeric  language  and 

itrle,  bat  exhibits  marks  of  art  and  labour,  and 

tsui  fbnna,  nocwithttaading  its  many  resembUmoes, 

a  cootiast  with  the  natunl  and  easy  flow  of  the 

H'>raeric  poems.  Among  the  Romans  the  work  was 

nuch  read,  and  P.  Terentios  Varro  Atacinns  acquired 

?r^at  reputation  by  his  translation  of  it.    The  Atyo- 

^uK'ica  of  Valerius  Flaocns  is  only  a  free  imitation  of 

\x.  —  EdiHomM.    By  Brunck,  Argentorat.  1 780 ;  by 

G.  Schaefer,  Lips.  1810—13  ;  by  WeOaoer,  Lips. 

1  i'>2'i.   ApoUonius  wrote  several  other  works  which 

ur  DOW  fett.  — 7.  TfBamnM  or  I^aiiMiu,  i.e. 

of  T  jaaa  ia  Cappadocia,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher, 

vai  been  about  4  years  before  the  Christian  aara. 

At  a  period  when  there  was  a  genexal  belief  in 

ma-nca]  powers,  it  would  appear  that  ApoUonius 

"titamed  greai  infloenoe  by  pretendins  to  them ;  and 

T«r  mar  believe  that  his  LUie  by  Phuostratus  gives 

a  ju»t  idea  of  his  chamotar  and  reputation,  how- 

*-'tr  inconsistent  in  its  £scts,  and  absurd  in  its 

niir.elt.     Apolbnius,  according  to  Philostratus, 

ta«  of  noUe  aneestiy^  and  studied  first  under  Eu- 

I'lydpmos.  of  Tamu ;  but,  being  di*gusled  at  the 

ixufj  of  the  inhabitants,  he  retired  to  the  neigh- 

I't-mng  town  of  A^gae,,  where  he  studied  the  whole 

ur:>  of  the  Platonic,  Sceptic^  Epicurean,  and  Peri- 

fatetjc  pbiloaopby,  and  ended  by  giving  his  pre- 

•vn.ce  to  the  Pytliagorean.  He  devoted  himself  to 

'-'"  strictest  asceticism,  and  subsequently  travelled 

'..ru^rbout  the  East,  visiting  Nineveh,  Babylon, 

«j>i  Indian     On  his  return  to  Asia  Minor,  we  first 

>  31  of  his  acetensions  to  miraculous  power,  founded,. 

«^  it  would  aacm,  on  the  possession  of  some  divine 

^r/  « ledge  derived  from  the  East     From  Ionia  he 

fr^ied  over  into  Greece,  and  from  thence  to  Rome, 

*  ',rtt  he  anired  just  after  an  edict  against  magi- 
'•^TM  had  been  issued  by  Nero.  He  accordingly 
>rbuned  only  a  short  time  at  Rome,  and  next 
'^rzii  to  Spain  and  Africa  ;  at  Alexandria  he  was 
'  i  "'itfanrr  to  Vwpasian,  who  was  preparing  to 
•^  2K  the  empire.  Toe  last  journey  of  Apolh>nius 
*■'**  to  Ethiopia,  whence  he  returned  to  settle  in 
:.  *  loQLsn  dtiea.  On  the  accession  of  Domitian, 
A;i<r>.lonioa  was  accused  of  exciting  an  insurrection 

•'I  M  the   tyrant :   he   voluntarily  surrendered 

I'i^ii  iod  appeared  at  Rome  before  the  emperor : 

t  as  his  dettrnction  seemed  impending,  he  escaped 

'•;  the  exertion  of  his  supernatural  powers.     The 

-4*t  j«ara  of  his  life  were  spent  at  Ephesus,  where 

*  A  laid  to  have  prociaimed  the  death  of  the  ty» 
^  ■'.  Domitian  at  toe  instant  it  took  place.     Many 

*  '-!«  wonders,  which  Philoatiatus  relates  in  con- 
'^'."u  with  ApoDimiuSt  curiously  coincide  with 

>  bnstian  mirsdes.    The  proclamation  of  the 
•"•if^  ApoUouQi  to  his  mother  by  Proteus,  and 
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the  incarnation  of  Proteus  himself,  the  chorus  of 
swans  which  sang  for  joy  on  the  occasion,  the  CMt- 
ing  out  of  devils,  raising  the  dead,  and  healing  the 
sick,  the  sudden  disappearances  and  reappearances 
of  ApoUonius,  his  adventures  in  the  cave  of  Tro- 

Ehonius,  and  the  sacred  voice  which  called  him  at 
is  death,  to  which  may  be  added  his  claim  as  a 
teacher  having  authority  to  reform  the  world  — 
cannot  fisit  to  suggest  the  parallel  passages  in  the 
Gospel  history.  We  know,  too,  that  ApoUonius 
was  one  among  many  rivals  set  up  by  the  Eclectics 
to  our  Saviour,,  an  attempt  renewed  by  the  English 
freethinkers  Blount  and  Lor^  Herbert.  Still  it 
must  be  allowed  that  the  resemblancea  are  very 
general,  and  on  the  whole  it  seems  probable  that 
the  life  of  ApoUonius  was  not  written  with  a  con- 
troversial aim,,  as  the  resemblaaces,  although  real, 
only  indicate  that  a  few  things  were  borrowed,  and 
exhibit  no  trace  of  a  systematic  parallel.  [Philo- 
STRrATUs.] -*  8.  Of  Tjte,  a  Stoic  philosopher, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  wrote 
a  history  of  the  Stoic  philosophy  from  the  time 
of  Zeno.  —  9.  ApoUoniiu  and  Tauiiciu  of 
Tralles,  were  two  brothers,,  and  the  sculptors  of 
the  group  which  is  commonly  known  as  the  Far- 
nese  buU,  representing  the  punishment  of  Dirce  by 
Zethus  and  Amphion.  [Dircil]  It  was  taken 
from  Rhodes  to  Rome  by  Asinius  Ponio,.and  after- 
wards placed  in  the  baths  of  Caracalla,  where  it 
was  dug  up  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  deposited 
in  the  Famese  palace.  It  is  now  at  Naples.  Apol- 
lonins  and  Tauriscus  probably  flourished  in  the 
first  century  ef  the  Christian  aera. 

ApdlSphiaet  (^AwoAXjo^drnOt  (^  ?^^  of  the 
old  Attic  comedy,,  of  whose  comedies  a  few  frsg- 
ments  are  extant,  lived  about  b.  c.  400. 

Ap&ms  or  Apdni  Fans  {Abano\  warm  medi- 
cinal springs,  near  Patavium,  hence  called  Aquae 
Patavinae,  were  much  frequented  by  the  sick. 

Appla  or  Apia  (*Ainr(a,  'Av/a),.  a  city  of  Phxy- 
gia  Pacatiana. 

AppXa  Tia,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Roman 
roads  (reffuta  viarvm,  Stat  Silv,  il  2.  12),  was 
commenced  by  Ap.  Claudius  Caecus,  when  censor, 
B.  c  312,  and  was  the  great  line  of  communication 
between  Rome  and  southern  Italy.  It  issued  from 
the  Porta  Capena,  and  passing  through  Aricia^ 
Trt*  Tabemae^  -^PP^*  Forum^  Tarradna^  Fundi^ 
Formiae,  jl/uitemoe,  Sinmt$tay  and  CasUinum,  ter- 
minated at  Cbptfo,  but  was  eventually  ei^tended 
through  CkUaOa  and  Caudium  to  Beneventum,  and 
finaUy  thence  through  Venuna^  Tarentum^and  Uria, 
to  Bntuduaimm^. 

AppiftailS  ('Amriay^t),  the  Roman  historian, 
was  bom  at  Alexandria,  and  lived  at  ^pme  during 
the  reigns  of  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  Antoninus  Pius. 
He  wrote  a  Roman  history  ('Pw/iaZird,  or  Pw/xouc^ 
lOTopia),  in  24  books,  arranged  not  synchronisti- 
cally, but  ethnographically,  that  is,  he  did  not 
relate  the  history  of  the  Roman  empire  as  a  whole 
in  chronological  order  ;  but  he  gave  a  separate 
account  of  the  affiurs  of  each  country,  till  it  was 
finally  incorporated  in  the  Roman  empire.  The 
subjects  of  the  different  books  were :  1.  The  kingly 
period.  2.  Italy.  3.  The  Samnites.  4.  The  Gauls 
or  Cehs.  6.  Sicily  and  the  other  islands.  6.  Spain. 
7.  Hannibal^  wars.  8.  Libya,  Carthage,  and  Nu- 
midia.  9.  Macedonia.  10.  Greece  and  the  Greek 
states  in  Asia  Minor.  II.  Syria  and  Parthia. 
12.  The  warwithMithridates.  13— 21.  The  civil 
wars,  in  9  books,  from  those  of  Marias  and  Sulla 
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to  the  battle  of  Actinm.  22.  *£ic«rorrMT(a,  com- 
priied  the  hiitory  of  a  hundred  yean^  fixnn  the 
battle  of  Actiom  to  the  b^uuung  of  Vetpasian'k 
xeigD.  23.  The  wan  with  lUyria.  24.  Those  with 
Arabia.  We  poeaeaB  only  11  of  theie  complete  ; 
namely,  the  6th,  7tli,  8th,  11th,  12th,  13th,  14th, 
lAth,  16th,  17th,  and  2ard:  there  are  fragment! 
of  several  of  the  others.  The  Farthian  mstory, 
which  has  eome  down  to  us  as  pait  of  the  11th 
book,  is  not  a  work  of  Appian,  but  merely  a  com- 
pilation from  Plutarch^  Lives  of  Antony  and 
Crassus.  Appian*f  work  is  a  compilation.  His 
style  is  clear  and  simple ;  but  he  possestee  few 
merits  as  an  historian,.and  he  frequently  makes  the 
moat  absurd  blunders.  Thoa,  for  instance,  he 
pbces  Saguotam  on  the  N.  of  the  Ibenis,  and 
states  that  it  takes  only  half  a  day  to  sail  from 
Spam  to  Britain.  The  best  edition  it  that  of 
SchweighSuser,  Lips.  1785. 

Appfiwy  a  nymph  of  the  Appian  well,  which 
was  situated  near  tne  temple  of  Venus  Oenetrix  in 
the  forum  of  Julius  Caesar.  It  was  suxiounded  by 
statues  of  nymphs,  called  Appiadet* 

AppH  Fomm.    [Forum  Appil] 

Appttlfiiiu  or  Apttlfina,  of  Madura  in  Africa, 
was  bom  about  a.  d.  130,  of  respectable  parents. 
He  received  the  first  rudiments  of  education  at 
Carthage,  and  afterward*  studied  the  Platonic  phi- 
losophy at  Athena.  He  next  travelled  extensively, 
visiting  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia,  and  becoming 
initiated  in  moet  mysteries.  At  length  he  .returned 
home,  but  soon  afterwarda  undertook  a  newjoumey 
to  Alexandria.  On  his  way  thither  he  was  taken 
ill  at  the  town  of  Oea,aad  was  hospitably  received 
into  the  house  of  a  yonq^  man,  Sicmius  Pontianus, 
whose  mother,  a  very  nch  widow  of  the  name  of 
Pudentilla,  he  married.  Her  rektives,  being  in- 
dignant that  so  much  wealth  should  pass  out. of  the 
family,  impeached  Appuleins  of  gaining  the  affeo- 
tions  of  Pudentilla  by  charms  and  magic  spells.  The 
cause  was  heard  at  Sabrata  before  Claudius  Maxi- 
mus,  proconsul  of  Africa,  a.  D.  1 73,  and  the  defence 
apoken  by  Appnleius  is  still  extant.  Of  his  subse- 
quent career  we  know  little:  he  occasionally  de* 
claimed  in  public  with  great  applaoseu  The  most 
important  of  the  extant  works  of  Appnleius  are : 
I.  Metamiofj)himom  sen  de  Asmo  Awteo  Libri  XL 
This  celebrated  romance,  together  with  the  Atmut 
of  Lncian,  is  said  to  have  been  f»unded  upon  a 
work  bearing  the  same  title  by  a  certain  Lucius 
of  Patrae.  It  seems  to  have  been  intended  simply 
as  a  satire  upon  the  hypocrisy  and  debanchety  of 
certain  orders  of  priests,  the  frauds  of  juggling  pre- 
tender* to  Bupeiiiatunl  poweri,  and  the  general 
profligacy  of  public  morals.  There  are  some,  how- 
ever, who  discover  a  mon  recondite  meaning,  and 
especially  bishop  'Warbnrton,  in  his  Divine  liega- 
tion  of  Moses,  who  has  at  great  length  endeavoured 
to  prove,  that  the  Oolden  Ass  was  written  with 
the  view  of  reeommeadiog  the  Pagan  religion  in 
opposition  to  Christianity,  and  espwaally  of  incul- 
cating the  importance  of  initiation  into  the  purer 
mysteries^  The  wett>known  and  beautiful  episode 
of  Cupid  and  Psyehe  is  introduced  in  the  4th,  5th, 
and  6th  books.  This,  whatever  opinion  we  may 
form  of  the  principal  narrative,  is  evidently  an 
allegoiy,  and  is  generally  undentood  to  shadow 
f<Hth  the  progress  of  the  soul  to  perfection.  II. 
FtandoruM  IaM  i  V,  An  Anthology,  containing 
select  extracts  from  various  orations  and  disserta- 
tions, GoUacted  probably  by  aono  admirer.  IIL  £h 
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Deo  Soeratii  LSber,  IV.  Dt  Dofmak  PkUmt 
Idbri  tns.  The  first  book  contains  sosw  seeosut 
of  the  apeeulcUke  dodrimm  of  Plato,  the  seoood  of 
his  moralM,  the  third  of  his  logic  V.  £k  Mwdo 
Liber,  A  translation  of  the  woric  vspl  n^p«w,  at 
one  time  ascribed  to  Aristotle.  VI.  A^nloi^  Aire 
JM  Moffia  UUr.  The  oration  described  shore, 
delivered  befoas  Claudius  Mazimus.  The  bett 
edition  of  the  whole  works  of  AppoleiDB  is  by 
HUdebnnd,  Lips.  1842. 

AntflUins  SfttBzsbuiB.    [SATuaNDius.] 

Apitts  (*Aiip(i|t,  'Avpiof),  a  king  of  Egjpt, 
the  Pharaoh-fiophra  of  fiieriptore,  saoeeedcd  hu  Ei- 
ther Psammis,  and  reigned  blc.  596 — 570.  Afur 
an  unsnocessfhl  attack  iigainst  Cyrene  he  was  de- 
throned and  put  to  deadi  by  Amaau. 

Apfdnlva.  1.  Q^  one  of  the  worst  instnunenu 
of  Veires  in  oppressing  the  Siciliatts.«M2.  L,  lerved 
under  Drusus  (a.  s.  14)  and  Gennanieus  (15)  io 
Oennany.  In  20  he  was  ptoconsnl  of  Africa,  and 
praetor  of  Lower  Germany,  where  he  lost  hit  life 
in  a  war  against  the  Frisii.  Apronins  hsd  t«ro 
daughten :  one  of  whom  waa  married  to  Plsutioi 
Silvanus  ;  the  other  to  Lentulua  Gaotulicus,  coiuai 
in  26. 

Afiiilaa  (k^nXau\  a  Scythian  people  in  Col- 
chis, N.  of  Ae  river  Phasis. 

ApdBiM  ('A^riinir),  of  Oadan  in  Phoenicia,  a 
Gre^k  sophist  and  rhetorician,  taught  rhetoric  at 
Athens  about  a.  d.  235.  Two  of  his  worics  vt 
extant:  fl*^  rwy  luigmv  rw  woXirwov  xirjw 
"v^X*^*  which  is  much  intenwlated  ;  and  IIc/n  r«r 
itrxfl/uerurfi4»9t9  wpoSAMifui'mv^  both  of  which  are 
printed  in  iValx.  Rkttor,  GroK. 

Aprai  (OvMJto),  a  river  in  lUyria  (Nora  Epi- 
rus),  which  flows  into  the  Ionian  sea. 

Apiyrtiu.    [Ab0¥iitu0.] 

Apta  Mlft  {Apt\  chief  town  of  the  Vnlgieotes 
in*6a]lia  Narbonensis,  and  a  Roman  colony. 

ji^tira  ('AnT^pa:  *A«r«pcuef:  PataeokatMrn 
on  the^.  of  SudaX  a  town  on  4iie  W.  coait  of 
Crete,  80  stadia  from  Cydonia. 

Apnftni,  a  Ligurian  people  on  the  Macm,  were 
subdued  by  the  Romans  alier  a  long  resistsnee  sad 
transplanted  to  Samnium,  b.  &  L80. 

^^nlaina.    [Appcibius.] 

ApiilU  (Apdus),  included,  in  its  widest  signi- 
fication, the  whole  of  the  S.E.  of  Italy  from  the 
river  Frento  to  the  promonlory  lapyghun,  and 
was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Frentani,  on  the  £. 
by  the  Adriatic,  on  the  S.  by  the  Tarentine  gnlt^ 
and  on  the  W.  by  Samnium  and  Lueania,  thus  in- 
cluding the  modem  provinces  of  Bari,  Otrmia^ 
and  CapHtmata,  in  the  kingdom  «f  Naples.  Apolis 
in  its  narrower  sense  was  the  coontiy  E.  of  Sam- 
nium on  both  sides  of  the  Aufidus^  the  DsodU 
and  Peocetia  of  the  Greeks :  Uie  whole  of  the 
S.E.  part  was  called  Calabria  by  the  Romani. 
The  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  Dannia  to  the  N. 
part  of  the  countiy  fix>ro  the  Fkiento  to  the  Aofidiu. 
of  Peucetia  to  the  countiy  firasn  the  Aufidua  to  Ta- 
rentum  and  Bmndusium,  and  of  lapygia  or  Me»- 
sapia  to  the  whole  of  the  remaining  &  part :  thouth 
ihey  sometimes  included  under  lapygia  aU  Apulia 
in  its  widest  meaning.  The  N.W.  of  Apuha 
is  a  plain,  but  the  S.  part  is  traversed  by  the  E. 
branch  of  the  Apennines,  and  has  only  a  small 
tract  of  land  on  toe  coast  on  each  side  of  the  moup* 
tains.  The  country  was  very  fertile,  especially  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tarentom,  and  the  moontaiDJ 
affiMded  excellent  pasturage.    The  population  was 
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t4  %  miicd  oatan :  they  were  for  the  moit  part  of 
ij  irun  onun,  and  are  nid  to  luiTe  lettied  in  the 
^^ucJlrY  under  the  gaidanee  of  lapyx,  DMiniua,  and 
PoijcKisa,  thne  MOi  of  an  lUjnan  king,  lorcaon. 
^cc<i(1^a)ti7  naaj  towns  were  founded  by  Greek 
cHoniusL  The  Apoliana  joined  the  Samnitea  agninat 
thf  Roaiaai,and  became  nfajacl  to  the  latter  on 
the  conqaeit  of  the  Saonutea^ 

Aqua,  the  obbm  given  by  the  Roroana  to  many 
mfdicioil  qwiofla  and  bathing^-plaeea :  — - 1.  A  vii»- 
iiii  or  CoLOitu  Avnu.iA  AavxNaiB  (ikuim-' 
Boiin).  2.  Caudas  or  Sqlm  (BaA)  in  Britain. 
3<  CiTiUAB,  minsrai  aprinsa  in  Samnivm  near  the 
uxMi  t»vii  of  Coiilia,  which  petiahed  in  early 
t  !:vf^  and  £.  of  ReAte.  Tkcse  waa  a  celebrated 
'.^t  in  iti  aei^booriiood  with  a  floating  ialand, 
%ttch  vaa  regarded  aa  the  nmbilieoa  or  eeotre 
»f  Italy.  Vcapaaian  died  at  thia  place.  4. 
Mattucab  or  FoNTKS  MxTTiAa  (Wietbaikn)^ 
.:  t&«  land  of  the  Mattiaei  in  Gennaay.  5.  Pa- 
^.i^iNAi  [AvoNi  Fqns].  6.  SsxTiAi  (Aim),  a 
K  cun  ooiooy  in  Gailia  Narboiienai%  founded  by 
N'TUQs  GkinDoa,  &  &  139 ;  ita  mineral  watera 
*>Te  Ug  eaiehiated,  but  were  thought  to  have 
.V.  mach  of  their  efficacy  in  the  time  of  Augoatua. 
N<v  ihtt  pbae  Marina  defeated  the  TiMitoni,  B.  a 
1"*.'  7.  Statullas  {Ac^),  a  town  of  the 
Su;>*ili  mliigoria,  cdebraied  for  ita  wann  hatha. 

Mvi,  in  Africa.    1.  {Ahri^  Ro.),  in  the  in- 

t'rot  ai  JUnretaaia  OMaarienaia.-M8.  Ca&idas 

•  <^*rijo$ or  Hammam  tE^f)^  on  the  gulf  of  Car- 

i  if.««l  RaeuB  {Hammam  TVaaa),  in  the 

.V  zATt  oi  BpaieeuL^^4,  Tacapivanak  (Ham* 

<««v>A'ieif),  at  the  S.  extremity  of  Byaaoena, 

«*  to  the  lacfe  city  of  Taeape  (Khab§), 

AqaQa.    L  Of  Poocoa,  tranabied  the  Old  Te»- 

'i  *nt  into  Oredc,  in  the  rejga  of  Hadrian,  pro- 

>  r  about  x  a  130.     Only  a  few  fragmenta  re- 

lu  %hiA  huTo  been  pnbUahed  in  the  editiona 

'  tj»P  Henpla  of  Origen.— Hb  Jvlin*  Aqidla,  a 

->  '^a  iaaitt  qaaced  in  the  Digeaft,  probably  lived 

'  r  or  befae  the  reign  of  Septimioa  Severua,  a.  d. 

<^li»a.««a»  L.  PoBtiaft  Aqvilft,  a  friend  of 

-TO.  and  one  of  Caaaar^  murderera,  waa  killed 

'  v>  Uuie  of  ICotina,  B.  a  43.-«4.  Aqulto  Bo- 

^^uaa.  a  rhelariaiaa,  who  probably  lired  in  the 

-'  cpfitufy  after  Cbriat,  wrote  a  amall  work  en- 

<  Oe  Fijfmris  Seaimtiamm  ti  EloemtkmU^  which 

' '  -1  Jiy  panted  with  Bntilitta  Lupua. — EdUioM. 

"  )i.!siikim,  Lagd.  Bat.  1766«  reprinted  with  ad- 

'  M-  notoa  by  Fretacher,  Lip^  1831. 

AcftOida  (Alkimanah),  a  town  on  the  coaat 

^^untaaa  in  Africa,  on  tke  W.  aide  of  Her- 

' "  Pr.  (C  Bom\^  the  £.  extremity  of  the 

•  f  Caifhage.    It  waa  a  good  landing-place  in 

A^vHHa  (AqnSeicnaia:  A^pdUa  or  Aglar\  a 

'  '^  Qaffia  Tmaapadana  at  the  Tciy  top^of  the 

'  'irf-^  between  the  riTera  Sontiua  and  Natiao, 

: '  •>  ftadia  ham  tbe  aea.     It  waa  founded  by 

•  harana  in  &  a  182  aa  a  bulwark  againat  the 

'O^ariaBa,  and  ia  aaid  to  have  derived  ita 

'  'rq«thafefourabieeinenefanea^(cii9»ii<a) 

*^  to  the  eofamiaila.    Aa  it  waa  the  key  <k 

■    '<■  the  N^  it  waa  made  one  of  the  atrong- 

'  <'3MBea  of  the  Romana.    From  ita  poaition  it 

''  ^  a^  a  moat  floniahing  place  of  coouaeroe : 

^  a  AcvUa  waa  continned  to  thia  town,  and 

u  all  theiuttda  to  Rhaetia,  Noricum,  Panno- 

^«na,  and  IWnstia  bnnched  o£    It  waa 

"^mdcvi^etalydeainiyad  by  AttiU  in  a.  n. 
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I  452 :  ita  inhabitanta  eaeaped  to  the  Lagoona,  where 
Venice  waa  afterwarda  built. 

AqnUUa  Via^  began  at  Capua,  and  ran  S. 
through  Nolo  and  Nucaria  to  <Sci/eniiMM ;  fritm 
thence  it  ran  through  the  veiy  heart  of  Lucania  and 
Bmttii,  paaaing  Nendum^  Interammiay  CbaetUiot 
Ftfto,  and  MedfHa,  and  terminated  at  JVuffium. 

AqnSlUiM  or  AqniUu.  I.  IF.,  conaul  b.  c. 
12d,  finiahed  the  war  againat  Ariatonicua,  aon  of 
Eumenea  of  Peiganraa.  On  hia  return  to  Rome  he 
waa  accuaed  of  maladminiatnttion  in  hia  prorince, 
but  waa  acquitted  by  bribing  the  judgea.  •»  8.  IT., 
conattl  in  B.  &  101,  conqueied  the  alavea  in  Sicily, 
who  had  revolted  und«  Athenion.  In  98  he  waa 
accuaed  of  mahidminiatiation  in  Sicily,  but  waa 
acquitted.  In  88  he  went  into  Aaia  aa  one  of  the 
oonanlar  legatee  in  the  Mithridatic  war :  he  waa 
defeated  and  handed  over  by  the  inhabitanta  of 
Hytilene  to  Mithridatea,  who  put  him  to  death  by 
pouring  molten  gold  down  hia  throat 

AqidlUiM  OalliM.    [Gauus.] 

AqujlSsIa  (AquilOnua),  a  town  <^  Samnium,  E. 
of  Bovianum,  deatroyed  by  the  Raouuiain  the  Sam- 
nite  wara. 

Afijamn  (Aqninaa:  Ai/mno)^  a  town  of  the 
Volsciana,  £.  of  the  river  Melpia,  in  a  fertile  conn* 
try ;  a  Roman  municipium  and  afterwarda  a  colony  ; 
the  birth-place  of  Juvenal ;  celebrated  for  ita 
panle  dye.     (Hor.  iS^.  L  10. 27.) 

A^ttttftalA.  1.  The  country  of  the  Aquitani, 
extoided  from  the  Oarumna  (Qaronm)  to  the  Py- 
leneea^  and  frtmi  the  ocean  to  Gallia  Narbonenaia : 
it  waa  firat  conquered  by  Caeaar^  legatea,  and  again 
upon  a  revolt  of  the  inhabitanta  in  the  time  of 
Auguatua.  "^  2.  The  Roman  province  of  Aquitania, 
formed  in  the  reign  of  Auguatua,  waa  of  much  wider 
extent,  and  waa  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Ligeria 
(Loirt\  on  the  W.  by  the  ocean,  on  tbe  S.  by  the 
Pyreneea,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Mona  Cevenna, 
which  aeparated  it  from  Gallia  Narbonenaia. — The 
Aqmitttd  were  one  of  the  three  lacea  which  inh»» 
bited  Gaol ;  they  were  of  Iberian  or  Spaniak 
origin,  and  difiered  from  theGaula  and  Belgiana 
in  language,  cuatoma,  and  phyaical  peculiarity. 

Ara  UbKAnmi,  a  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bonn  in  Germany,  perhapa  Godetbay  :  othera  aup- 
pose  it  to  be  another  name  of  Colonia  Agrippina 
(ColoanB). 

AiiUa  (ii  'Apaiia :  "AfNuK  pi .  *'A^«tr,  "Apa- 
9ot^  Araba,  Ar&b&a,  pL  Ai&bia,  AribI :  Arabia\ 
a  country  at  the  S.W.  extremity  of  Aau^  forming 
a  large  peninaulay  of  a  aort  of  hatchet  ahape,  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  the  Akabicus  Sinus  (Red  Sea\  on 
the  S.  and  S.E.  by  the  Erytmrabum  Marb 
{Ouffo/  Bab-^l-Mandeb  and  Indian  Ocean),  and 
on  the  N.E.  by  the  Peraicua  Sinua  (Persian  Qvlf). 
On  the  N.  or  hmd  aide  ita  boimdariea  were  aome- 
whal  indefinite,  but  it  aeema  to  have  included  the 
whole  of  the  deaert  country  between  Egypt  and 
Syria^  on  the  one  aide,  and  the  banka  of  the  B«i- 
phiatea  on  the  other  ;  and  it  waa  often  conaidered 
to  extend  even  frirther  on  both  aidea,  ao  aa  to  in- 
clude, on  the  £.,  the  S.  part  of  Meaopotamia  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  Euphntea,  and,  on  the  W.^ 
the  part  of  Palestine  E.  of  the  Jordan,  and  tbe 
part  of  Egypt  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  E. 
margin  of  the  Nile  valley,  which,  even  aa  a  part  of 
ESgypt,  waa  called  Arabiae  Nomoa.  In  the  atricter 
aMiae  of  the  name,  which  confinea  it  to  the  penin* 
aula  itaelf,  Arabia  may  be  conaidered  aa  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  a  line  from  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea 
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(at  Suex)  to  the  month  of  the  Tigrig  (Skat-d-Arab) 
which  jnst  about  coincides  with  the  parallel  of  30^ 
N.  lat  It  waa  divided  into  3  parte :  (1 )  Anhia  Pe- 
traea(i|irerpaia*Af>a§{a:  N.W.partof^/-^fja2), 
including  the  triangular  piece  of  land  between  the 
two  headB  of  the  Red  Sea  (the  peninsula  of  M. 
Sinai)  and  the  country  immediately  to  the  N.  and 
N.  E. ;  and  called  from  ita  capital  Petra,  while  the 
literal  signification  of  the  name  ** 'Rocky  Arabia** 
agrees  also  with  the  nature  of  the  country :  (2) 
Arabia  Deaerta  (El-Jebd),  includmg  the  great 
Syrian  Desert  and  a  portion  of  the  interior  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula:  (3)  AiaUa  Felix  (El-Nejed, 
ElrHfyu^  El-Yemen^  ES^Hadramaut^  OfRon,  and 
ElrHejer)  consisted  of  the  whole  country  not  in- 
cluded in  the  other  two  divisions ;  the  ignorance  of 
the  anciente  respecting  the  interior  of  the  peninsula 
leading  them  to  class  it  with  Arabia  Felix,  although 
it  properly  belongs  to  Arabia  Deserta,  for  it  con- 
sists, so  fiir  as  it  is  known,  of  a  sandy  desert  of 
steppes  and  table  land,  interspersed  with  Oases 
{WadU\  and  fringed  with  mountains,  between 
which  and  the  lea,  especially  on  the  W.  coast,  lies 
a  belt  of  low  land  (called  Tekamah)^  intersected 
by  numerotis  mountain  torrents,  which  irrigate  the 
strips  of  Und  on  their  banks,  and  produce  that  fer- 
tility which  caused  the  ancienu  to  apply  the  epi- 
thet of  Felix  to  the  whole  peninsula.  The  width 
of  the  Tehamah  is,  in  some  places  on  the  W.  coast, 
as  much  as  from  one  to  two  days*  journey,  but  on 
the  other  sides  it  is  very  narrow,  except  at  the  E. 
end  of  the  peninsula  (about  Mmhat  m  Oman) 
where  for  a  small  space  ite  width  is  again  a  day*s 
journey. — ^The  inhabitante  of  Arabia  were  of  th* 
race  called  Semitic  or  Aramaean,  and  closely  re* 
lated  to  the  Israelites.  The  N. W.  district  (Arabia 
Petraea)  was  inhabited  by  the  various  tribes  which 
constantly  appear  in  Jewish  history:  the  Ama- 
lekites,  Midianites,  Edomites,  Moabites,  Ammo- 
nites, &c.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  adled  the 
inhabitante  by  the  name  of  Nabathabi,  whose 
capital  was  Petra.  The  people  of  Arabia  Deserta 
were  caUed  Arabes  Scenltae  (Smyi^tTai),  from  their 
dwelling  in  tents,  and  Arabes  Nomadae  (No;id(8f  y), 
from  their  mode  of  life,  which  was  that  of  wander- 
ing herdsmen,  who  supported  themselves  partly  by 
their  cattle,  and  to  a  great  extent  also  by  the  plun- 
der of  caravans,  as  their  unchanged  descendants, 
the  Bedomnt  or  Bedawee^  still  do.  The  people  of 
the  Tekamah  were  (and  are)  of  the  nme  rsce  ;  but 
their  position  led  them  at  an  early  period  to  culti- 
vate both  agriculture  and  commerce,  and  to  build 
considerable  cities.  Their  chief  tribes  were  known 
by  the  following  names,  beginning  S.  of  the  Na- 
bathaei,  oq  the  W.  coast:  the  Tbamydtai  and 
Minaei  (in  the  S.  part  of  Hefoz)  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Macoraba  {Afeoea)  ;  the  Sabaei  and  Ho- 
meif  tae  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  peninsula  (  Yemen) ; 
on  the  S.  £.  coast,  the  Chatnmolltae  and  Adra* 
mitae  (in  El-HadranuMut,  a  country  very  little 
known,  even  to  the  present  day)  ;  on  the  E.  and 
and  N.  E.  coast  the  Omanltae  and  Daracheni  (in 
OmoM^  and  EUAhta  or  M-Hejer),  —  From  ihe 
earliest  known  period  a  considerable  traffic  was 
carried  on  by  the  people  in  the  N.  (especially  the 
NiUiathaei)  by  means  of  caravans,  and  by  those  on 
the  8.  and  E.  coast  by  sea,  in  the  productioni  of 
their  own  country  (chiefly  gums,  spices,  and  pre- 
cious stones),  and  in  those  of  India  and  Arabia. 
Besides  this  peaceful  intereourse  with  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  they  seem  to  have  made  military 
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expeditions  at  an  early  period,  for  there  can  bf  co 
doubt  that  the  Hyksos  or  **  Shepherd*  kings,**  v>.o 
for  some  time  ruled  over  Lower  Egypt,  were  An* 
bians.    On  the  other  hand,  they  have  sttccestfully 
resisted  all  attempte  to  subjugate  them.    The  al- 
ledffed  oonqueste  of  some  of  the  Assyrian  kings 
oouJd  only  have  affected  small  portioBs  of  the  cocm- 
try  on  the  N.     Of  the  Penian  empire  we  are  ex- 
pressly told  that  they  were  independent   Alex- 
ander the  Great  died  too  soon  even  to  attempt  hit 
contemplated  scheme  of  circumnavigating  the  pe- 
ninsula and  subduing  the  inhabitants.    The  Greek 
kings  of  Syria  made  unsuoeessful  attacks  upon  the 
Kabathaei.     Under  Augustus,  Aelius  Gallni,  as- 
sisted by  the  Nabatliaei,  made  an  expedition  into 
Arabia  Felix,  but  was  compelled  to  retreat  into 
Egypt  to  save  his  army  from  famine  and  the  cli- 
mate. Under  Trajan,  Arabia  Petraea  was  conquered 
by  A.  Cornelius  Palma  (a.  d.  107),  and  the  ooontiy 
of  the  Nabathaei  became  a  Roman  province.  Some 
partial  and  temporary  footing  was  gained  at  a  mnch 
later  period,  on  the  S.  W.  coast  by  the  Etbiopiani ; 
and  both  in  this  direction  and  from  the  N.  Chiit- 
tiani^  was  early  introduced  into  the  country,  where 
it  spread  to  a  great  extent,  and  con^ned  to  exist 
side  by  side  with  the  old  religion  (which  was  8s- 
baeism,  or  the  worship  of  heavenly  bodies),  and 
with  aome  admixture  of  Judaism,  until  the  total 
revolution  produced  by  the  riae  of  Mohammedanism 
in  622.    While  maintaining  their  independence, 
the  Arabs  of  the  Desert  have  also  preserved  to  thu 
day  their  ancient  fonn  of  government,  which  ii 
strictly  patriarchal,  under  the  heads  of  tribes  and 
families  (Emirt  and  Skeike).    In  the  more  settled 
districts,  the  patriarehal  anthority  passed  into  the 
hands  of  kings  ;  and  the  people  were  divided  into 
the  several  castes  of  scholars,  warriors,  agricultorisu, 
merehants,  and  mechanics.     The  Mohammedan 
revolution  lies  beyond  our  limits. 

Ar&bXeiu  Binnf  (6  ^Apaiuchs  K6kwoi:  Red 
Sm),  a  long  narrow  gulf  between  Africa  and  Araba, 
connected  on  the  S.  with  the  Indiau  Oeean  by  the 
Angustiae  Divae  (SHraiU  of  Bab~d^MaadA)y  and 
on  the  N.  divided  into  two  heads  by  the  peninsnla 
of  Arabia  Petraea  (Peams.  of  Smai\  the  E.  of 
which  was  called  Sinus  Aelanites  or  Aelaniticos 
(<?«//  of  Ahaba\  and  the  W.  Sinus  Heroopolites 
or  Heroopoliticus  {Gulf  of  Suez),  The  upper  part 
of  the  sea  was  known  at  a  very  eariy  period  ;  but 
it  was  not  explored  in  ite  whole  extent  till  the  ma- 
ritime expeditions  of  the  Ptolemies.  Respecting 
ite  other  name  see  EavTHaABUM  Marb. 

Ar&Ul  fApafir,  also  'Apdgtos,  "ApCit,  ''A(nait% 
and  'Aprittfior :  Poorally  or  Agbor),  a  river  of  Ge- 
drasia,  frdling  into  the  Indian  Ocean  1000  stedia 
(100  geog.  miles)  W.of  the  mouth  of  the  Indus, 
and  dividing  the  Oiitae  on  ite  W.  from  the  An- 
bitae  or  Arbles  on  ite  £.,  who  had  a  dty  named 
Arbis  on  ite  K  bank. 

AxaMtae.    [Arabib.] 

AiUfihnaiwiTn  (^ApaxyaSi»\  a  mountain  forming 
the  boundary  between  Argolis  and  Corinthia. 

Arafthnti  a  Lydian  maiden,  daughter  of  Idroon 
of  Colophon,  a  famous  dyer  in  purple.  Arachne 
excelled  in  the  art  of  weaving,  and,  prond  of  her 
talent,  ventured  to  challenge  Athena  to  compete 
with  her.  Arachne  produced  a  piece  of  cloth  in 
which  the  amonn  of  the  gods  were  wov«n,  and  as 
Athena  could  find  no  &n]t  with  it,  she  tore  the 
work  to  pieces.  Arachne  in  despair  Inmg  herself : 
the  goddeaa  loosened  the  rope  and  Mved  her  life. 
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b  it  the  npe  «u  changed  into  a  cobweb  and 
Andioe  hcnelf  mto  a  q>ider  {ipdx^ )« ^^  animal 
iMft  odioet  to  Athena.  (Ov.  Met.  ti.  1,  leq.)  This 
hUt  •fCBu  to  iDggett  the  idea  that  man  learat  the 
vt  of  weaviBf  from  the  ifnder,  and  that  it  was  in* 
ituttd  m  Lrdia. 

AiftehiSlft  {*Apax»ffia:  ^hpwx'ttrai  or  -wroi: 
&  E.jmio/  AfgkmaUm  and  iNT.  ^.  paH  of  Be- 
iMo^uAn),  one  of  the  extreme  E.  provinces  of  the 
Penisa  (sod  afterwards  of  the  Parthian)  Empire, 
bounded  on  the  R  by  the  Indaa,  on  the  N.  by  the 
Paropaniiadae,  on  the  W.  by  Drpngiana,  and  cm 
the  &  by  Ocdrosia.  It  was  a  fertile  country,  wa- 
tmd  by  the  river  Arachotas  ("A^dxerrot),  some 
diitsoce  from  which  stood  a  city  of  the  same  name, 
AndMtoi,  which  was  said  to  have  been  bailt  by 
Snninnii^  and  which  was  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
Tum  imtil  the  foundation  of  Alexandria.  The 
ifaorttflt  rasd  from  Persia  to  India  passed  thioogh 
AadMsiL 

Aildbttif.    [Aracbowa.] 

AiMhtkat  or  Aritho  ("Apax^ot  or  *Ap4$m¥ : 
Arti\  a  river  of  Epirus,  rises  in  M.  Lacmon 
«r  thcTynphean  mountains,  and  flows  into  the 
AiabnoM  gulf,  S.  of  Ambraeia :  it  is  deep  and 
ddBcnit  to  cross,  and  navigable  up  to  Ambraeia. 

Aiicyitkia  {'Afdicvi^s:  Zipos),  a  mountain 
00  the  S.W.  coast  of  Aetolia  near  Plenran,  some> 
ooiet  flsesd  in  Acaraania.  Later  writon  eno- 
•MQily  nske  it  a  mountain  between  Boeotia  and 
Attjca^sad  hence  mention  it  in  connecti(m  with 
Asiphiaa,  the  Boeotian  hero.  (Propert.  iiL  13. 41  ; 
Afbuo  (it.  Attico)  Arwymiko,  Virg.  JEW.  ii.  24.) 

ArftiBf  fAMof :  'A/idaiof,  AridTus:  in  0.  T. 
Anad :  J2Mtf),an  island  off  the  coast  of  Phoenicia, 
tt  the  distaaee  of  20  stadia  (2  geog.  miles),  with  a 
tit  which  occupied  the  whole  surface  of  the  ishmd, 
7  •udia  u  cifRimference,  which  was  said  to  have 
^<n  foonded  by  exilea  fxom  Sidon,  and  which  was 

>  lay  ihmrishnig  pfaMe  under  its  own  kings,  under 
tM  S«l«Qcidae,  and  under  the  Romans.  It  pos> 
*'wrd  a  harbour  on  the  mainland,  called  Anta- 

Aat  Pfcilagaonm*    [Philasnorum  Aral] 

AiMthjila  (*Apa4tfvpfo),  daughter  of  Arns,  an 
uiA^ithon  who  was  believed  to  have  built  Arantea, 
''v*  most  ancient  town  in  Phliasia.  After  her 
^iti,  her  bratber  Aons  called  the  country  of 
^  'Mis  Atseihyreai  in  honour  of  his  sister. 

Aiifhift  CaJw^v  :  'Apa^ios,  'hpa^PtSwi 
^i^itt},  an  Attic  demns  belonging  to  the  tribe 
A-oea,  on  the  E.  of  Attica,  N.  of  the  river  Era* 
r^A  set  iar  from  ita  mouth. 

Anror  Aziria  (SBOM),a  river  of  Oaol,  rises  in 
'^*  Votges,  leeeiTes  the  Dnbis  {DoM)  from  the 
l.thn  which  it  bronace  navigable,  and  flows 
*'-a  s  qniet  stream  into  the  Rhone  at  Lugdunnm 
^f\.  la  the  ttme  of  Ammianus  (a.  o.  370)  it 
*■  ibo  oUed  Samemma,  and  in  the  middle  ages 
'*««Emn,  whcnee  its  modem  name  SoJSm, 

Amii  (^K^atpAt^  an  Athenian  poet  of  the 
YUw  Comadv,  son  of  Aristophanes,  flourished 

Am.   fARArnmiBA.] 

Aztipn  (*Afda-nf«),  a  Made,  and  a  friend  of 

>  i4^  Cyma,  is  one  of  the  chancters  in  Xeno- 
>-«'i  Cyiopaedia.     He  contends  with  Cyrus  that 

n »«  ao  power  over  him,  but  shortly  afterwards 
''^>^  hnarif  by  fisUing  in  love  with  Panthea, 
*  '•Cyraibidcaanistted  to  his  charge.  [Abra- 

•iT4A] 


Arfttni  ("Aparof).  L  The  celebrated  general 
of  the  Achaeans,  son  of  Clinias,  was  bom  at  Sicyon, 
BL  c.  271.  On  the  murder  of  his  fittber  by  Aban- 
TiBAa,  Aratus,  who  was  then  a  child,  was  con- 
veyed to  ArgoB,  where  he  was  brought  up.  When 
he  had  reached  the  age  of  20  he  gained  possession 
of  his  native  city,  b.  c.  2.51,  deprived  the  usurper 
Nicocles  of  his  power,  and  united  Sicyon  to  the 
Achaean  league,  which  gained  in  consequence  a 
great  accession  of  power.  [Achabl]  In  245  he 
was  elected  general  of  the  league,  which  office  he 
frequently  held  in  subsequent  years.  Through  his 
influence  a  great  number  of  the  Greek  cities  joined 
the  league ;  but  he  excelled  more  in  negotiation 
than  in  war,  and  in  his  war  with  the  Aeto- 
lians  and  Spartans  he  was  often  defeated.  In 
order  to  resist  these  enemies  he  cultivated  the 
friendship  of  Antigonus  Doson,  king  of  Macedonia, 
and  of  his  successor  Philip ;  but  as  Philip  was 
evidently  anxious  to  make  himself  master  of  all 
Greece,  dissensions  arose  between  him  and  Aratus, 
and  the  latter  was  eventually  poisoned  in  213  by 
the  king^s  order.  Divine  honours  were  paid  to 
him  by  his  countrymen,  and  an  annual  festival 
(*ApdT«ia,  see  Did  o/Antiq.)  established.  Aratus 
wrote  Commmtariet^  being  a  history  of  his  own 
times  down  to  b.  a  220 :  at  which  point  Polvbius 
commenced  his  history.  •»  8.  Of  Soli,  afterwards 
Pompeiopolis,  in  Cilicia,  or  (according  to  one  au- 
thority) of  Tarsus,  flourished  &  c.  270,  and  spent 
all  the  latter  part  of  his  life  at  the  court  of  Anti- 
gonus Oonatas,  king  of  Macedonia.  He  wrote 
two  astronomical  poems,  entitled  Pkaenomena  (^ot- 
v6pL»va)^  consisting  of  732  verses,  and  />KMsifie«a 
(Aio(mM*<>)f  of  422.  Thedesiffu  of  the  Phaenamena 
is  to  give  an  introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
constellations,  vnth  the  rules  for  their  risings  and 
settings.  The  Diosemeia  consists  of  prognostics  of 
the  weather  from  astronomical  phaenomena,  with 
an  account  of  ite  eflects  upon  animals.  It  appears 
to  be  an  imitation  of  Hesiod,and  to  have  been  imi- 
tated by  Virgil  in  some  parte  of  the  Geoigics.  The 
style  of  these  two  poems  is  distinguished  by  ele- 
gance and  accuracy  ;  but  it  wante  originality  and 
poetic  elevation.  That  they  became  very  popular 
both  in  the  Grecian  and  Roman  world  (cum  sole  et 
luna  aempttr  Aratus  eriU  Ov.  Am,  l  15.  16),  is 
proved  by  the  number  of  commentaries  and  Latin 
translations.  Parte  of  three  poetical  Latin  transla> 
tions  are  preserved.  One  written  by  Cicero  when 
very  young,  one  by  Caesar  Germanicus,  the  grand- 
son of  Augustus,  and  one  by  Festns  Avienus.  — 
Editumt,  By  Voss,  Heidelb.  1824,  with  a  Ger- 
nun  poetical  version  ;  by  Buttmann,  Berol.  1826  ; 
and  by  Bekker,  BeroL  1828. 

AratirU  {HemuU),  erroneously  Rauraris  in 
Strabo,  a  river  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  rises  in  M. 
Cevenna,and  flows  into  the  Mediterranean. 

Aramlo  (Orange),  a  town  of  the  Cavari  or 
Cavares,  and  a  Roman  colony,  in  Gallia  Narbonen- 
sis, on  the  road  from  Arelato  to  Vienna :  it  still 
contains  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  circus,  aque- 
duct, triumphal  arch,  &c. 

AnzM  ('Apd|t}s),  the  name  of  several  rivers. 
^L  In  Arimenia  Major  (Eratkh  or  Ara9\  rises 
in  M.  Aba  or  Abus  (nr.  Erzeromm),  from  the  op- 
posite side  of  which  the  Euphrates  flows ;  and, 
after  a  great  bend  S.E.  and  then  N.E.,  joins  the 
Cyrus  {Kour\  which  flows  down  from  the  Cau- 
casus, and  fiills  with  it  into  the  Caspian  by  two 
mouths,  in  about  39^  20'  N.  Lat   The  lower  part, 
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past  Artaxata,  flowg  tbrongh  a  pUio,  which  was 
called  T^  'Apa^ip^htf  w^lop»  The  Amxes  wai 
proverbial  for  the  force  of  its  cnxrent ;  and  hoDce 
Virgil  (Aen.  viil  1728),  aayg  ptrntem  mdigmxtui 
Anueet^  with  fpeeial  reference  to  the  failure  of 
both  Xerxes  and  Alexander  in  throwinff  a  Inidge 
oTer  it.  It  seems  to  be  the  Phasis  of  Xenophon. 
^8.  In  Mesopotamia.  [Aborrba8.]-*8.  In 
Persis  (Brnd-Emir),  the  riyer  on  which  Persepolis 
stood,  rises  in  the  monntains  E.  of  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gol^  and  flows  S.E.  into  a  salt  lake  {Bakk^ 
iegan)  not  far  below  Persepolis.  -*4.  It  is  doabtful 
whether  the  Arazes  of  Herodotus  is  the  same  as 
the  Oxus,  Jaxartis,  or  Fo/pa.««5.  The  Pb- 
NKU6,  in  Thessaly,  was  called  Arazes  from  the 
▼lolence  of  its  torrent  (fr.  iipdcrtrm). 

Azixus  ("Apci^ot :  C.  P<ip<i\  a  promontoiy  of 
Achaia  near  the  confines  of  Elis. 

Arbftoti  (*Apf i(in}t),  the  founder  of  the  Median 
empire,  according  to  Ctesias,  is  said  to  have  taken 
NmoTeh  in  conjunction  with  Belesis,  the  fiabylo- 
nian,  and  to  have  destroyed  the  old  Assyrian  em- 
pire under  the  reign  of  Sardanapalus,  a.  c.  876. 
Ctesias  assigns  28  years  to  the  reign  of  Arbaoes, 
B.  c.  876^848,  and  makes  his  dynasty  consist 
of  8  kings.  This  account  difbrs  from  that  of 
Herodotus,  who  makes  Deiocxs  the  first  king  of 
Media,  and  assigns  only  4  kings  to  his  dynasty. 

Arbila  (r^  ^Apftfiia :  ErUiU),  a  city  of  Adia. 
bene  in  Assyria,  between  the  riTers  Lycus  and 
Capms  ;  celebrated  as  the  head-quarters  of  Darius 
Codomannus,  before  the  last  battle  in  which  he 
was  overthrown  by  Alexander  (b.  c.  331),  which 
is  hence  frequently  called  the  battle  of  Arbela, 
though  it  was  really  fought  near  Gauoajibla, 
about  50  miles  W.  of  Arbela.  The  district  about 
Arbela  was  called  Arbelltis  {'AptuKiru). 

ArUs.    [Arabis.] 

ArlmeUR  or  ArbodUa  (Vifla  Fa$Ua9),  the 
chief  town  of  the  Vaeoaei  in  Hispania  Tanaconen- 
sis,  taken  by  Hannibal  afiter  a  long  resistance. 

Arbudila,  a  celebrated  fomale  actor  in  panto- 
mimes in  the  time  of  Cicero. 

Aroaor-«6  (" Apiai,  or -at  i  TeU-Arha%  a  very 
ancient  city  in  the  N.  of  Phoenicia,  not  hr  from 
the  sea-coast,  at  the  foot  of  M.  Lebanon :  a  colony 
under  the  Romans,  named  Area  Caesarea  or  Cae> 
■area  Libani :  the  birthplace  of  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander  Severus. 

ArdUIa  CApKoBia:  "Aptcas,  pi.  *Apica8«»),  a 
country  in  the  middle  of  Peloponnesus,  was  bouxided 
on  the  £.  by  Aigolis,  on  the  N.  by  Achaia,  on  the 
W.  by  Elis,  and  on  the  S.  by  Messenia  and  La- 
conica.  Next  to  Laeonica  it  was  the  largest  country 
in  the  Peloponnesus :  its  greatest  length  was  about 
50  miles,  its  breadth  from  35  to  41  miles.  It  was 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains,  which  like- 
wise traversed  it  in  every  direction,  and  it  may  be 
regarded  as  the  Switzerland  of  Greece.  Its  prin- 
cipal monntains  were  Cyllene  and  Erymanthns  in 
the  N.,  Artemisins  in  the  E.,  and  Parthenius,  Mae- 
nalus,  and  Lycaens  in  the  S.  and  S.W.  The  Ache- 
lous,the  greatest  river  of  Peloponnesus,  rises  in 
Arcadia,  and  flows  through  a  considerable  part  of 
the  country,  receiving  numerous  aflluents.  The 
N.  and  E.  parts  of  the  country  were  barren 
and  unproductive ;  the  W.  and  S.  were  more 
fertile,  with  numerous  vall^rs  where  com  was 
grown.  The  Arcadians,  said  to  be  descended 
from  the  eponymous  hero  Arcar,  regarded  them- 
selves as  tike  most  ancient  people  in  Greece :  the 
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Greek  writers  call  them  indigenous  (oArixJkfts) 
and  Pelasgians.    In  consequence  of  the  phyticsl 
peculiarity  of  the  country,  they  were  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  hunting  and  the  tending  of  cattle,  whence 
their  worship  of  Pan,  who  was  especially  the  god 
of  Arcadia,  and  of  Artemis.    They  weie  a  people 
simple  in  their  habits  and  moderate  in  their  de- 
sires :  th^  were  passionately  food  of  music,  sod 
cultivated  it  with  great  success  (soli  eatUan  periH 
Arceuin,  Viig.  EeL  x.  32),  which  circumstance  wai 
supposed  to  soften  the  natural  roughness  of  their 
character.      The  Arcadians    experienced    fewer 
changes  than  any  other  people  in  Greeee,  and  re- 
tained possession  of  their  coimtry  upon  the  oonqneit 
of  the  rest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians.    Like 
the  other  Greek  peoples,  they  were  originslljr  go- 
verned by  kings,  but  are  said  to  have  abdiabed 
monarchy  towaurds  the  dose  of  the  second  Messeniia 
war,  and  to  have  stoned  to  death  their  hut  king 
Aristocrates,  because  he  betrayed    his  alliei  the 
Messenians.    The  diffsrent  towns  then  became  in- 
dependent republics,  of  which  the  most  important 
were  Mantinba,  Txgra^  Orchoscbnus,  Psophis, 
and  Pbzmros.    Like  the  Swiss,  the  Arcadians 
frequently  served  as  mevoenaries,  and  in  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war,  they  were  found  in  the  anniet  of 
both  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians.     The 
I^oedaemonians  made  many  attempts  to  obtam 
possession  of  parts  of  Arcadia,  but  these  attempu 
were  finally  frustrated  by  the  battle  of  Leoctm 
(b.  a  371)  ;  and  in  order  to  resist  all  future  ag* 
gressions  on  the  part  of  Sparta,  the  Arcadians,  upon 
the  advice  of  Epaminondaa,  built  the  city  of  Ms- 
OALOPOLI8,  and  instituted  a  general  assembly  of 
the  whole  nation,  called  the  Myni  (Mvpiot^  Did. 
of  Antiq.  $,  v.).    They  subsequently  joined  the 
Achaean  League,  and  finally  became  snbject  to  the 
Romans. 

Azoadliis,  emperor  of  the  East  (a.  o.  895-^08), 
elder  son  of  Tbeodosius  I.,  was  bom  in  Spain, 
A.  D.  383.  Gn  the  death  of  Tbeodosius,  he  became 
emperor  of  the  East,  while  the  West  was  giren  to 
his  Younffer  brother  Honorius.  Arcadins  poiscsaed 
neither  physical  nor  intellectual  vigour,  and  was  en* 
tirely  governed  by  imworthy  fiivouritet.  At  first 
he  was  ruled  by  Rufinus,  the  piaelect  of  the  East ; 
and  on  the  murder  of  the  latter  soon  after  the  se- 
cession of  Arcadius,  the  government  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  eunuch  Eutropius.  Eutropius  ws« 
put  to  death  in  399,  and  his  power  now  devolved 
upon  Gainas,  the  Goth  ;  but  upon  his  revolt  and 
death  in  401  Aroadtus  became  entirely  depwdent 
upon  his  wife  Eudoxia,  and  it  was  through  her 
influence  that  St  Chrysostom  was  axiled  in  404. 
Arcadius  died  on  the  1st  of  May,  408,  leaving  the 
empire  to  his  son  Tbeodosius  II.,  who  was  a  minor. 

Arofauun.    [Arpinusc.] 

Arou  ("AfMcof ),  king  and  eponymous  hero  of  the 
Arcadians,  son  of  Zeus  and  Callisto,  grandson  uf 
Lycaon  and  lather  of  Aphldas  and  Elatus.  Areas  was 
the  boy  whose  flesh  his  grandiisther  Lycaon  placed 
before  Zeus,  to  try  his  divine  ehancter.  Zeus  ap> 
set  the  table  (rpawefa)  which  bore  the  dish,  and 
destroyed  the  house  of  Lveaon  by  lightning,  but 
restorad  Areas  to  life.  When  Areas  bad  grown 
up,  he  built  on  the  site  of  his  fiither^  house  the 
town  ofTmpesns.  Areas  and  his  mother  wexe 
placed  by  Zeins  among  the  stars. 

AroCita&iif  or  JmMtm  ('A^s^/Xoor,  *A^<- 
^lAor),  a  Greek  philosopher,  son  of  Seuthes  or 
Scythes,  was  bom  at  Pitane  in  Aeoiii»  and  flou- 


AKCESILAUS. 
nibxl  ikW  %.cUe.     Ha  nndM  M  8nt  In  bii 

1I.J  •Turnrdi  mnl  is  Atbtnt,  wbm  h«  bcoune 
w  dgcTpb  firB  of  Tfanophnanu  nid  dmI  of  Po- 
Ltrai  util  d(  Oaila.  He  uBHilcd  CniH  abant 
i-'lUI  m  ikttbia  of  Iba  Acmdmy.uxl  beam* 
'»  tnodR  o(  the  HtOBd  a  nddla  (c'eii)  Aa- 
t-mr^  U«  ■  Mid  lo  kan  died  in  hit  76lh  jw 
t'iiiiifi(fA«ilEnDe«.  Hb  philoaoph;  vu  of 
(KifiniJ  Amcur,  tboogb  il  did  sM  go  »  bi  u 
'Ui  ,1  Ai  bUa««  rf>]Fnbm.  Ma  did  not 
'  'M  tb  tniMMa  of  tnlh  in  iudf^  imiy  on  cs- 
taiyjn  Ik  abOUBif  it,  nd  ha  ombatad  Boat 
•■jiaij  tbt  dooutiiai  oiF  tha  Suiea. 

AnidUurA^aeUau).  1.  Son  of  Lyni  md 
Tuubiir.  lodtt  ef  the  Baemiun  in  ibe  Trojan 
m.ikiibTHean.^B.  Tbe awna of  ftnr kingi 
"  Irme.    [Bjirr<«  and  BATnuiui.] 

ANWw('A^(ti«l},aan  of.Zeni  ud  Enryo- 
^1.  falser  if  Lafttea,  ud  gnmdhther  of  Clyuea. 
'Irw  M  LwTles  and  Uljaaea  an  called  Ara- 

inUttfOt  ('Afxiute>'^)>  tin  lMa>  capitel 
«  (Vhtii  i  nta  tbc  TiTti  Pbarii. 

iMftnMfJBia  CApxM^ov  viK,i),  •  tity  of 
'""Efm  latbe  Nila,  betw«cD  Canoput  and 

bm 

'■■'I'  il>  immla  i 

Ar.-iriiM,  L  c  406.     Tba  oomie  poeta  calkd  hhn 

-  i,,ni-rjti'  (7*4iii»).  and  laid  that  be  ni  a 

^^-JBa;lBd  hid  tiMaiDed  the  banohiae  by  iniid. 

~i  ADAtnbaa  (aaUed  Ardildjunoi  by  Liiy), 
'■'■nudid  tba  Acbrfiaii  troopi  which  aohted  the 

itmo,  in  beir  war  with  Philip (ai  199—197). 

ii-  uicnrardi  took  an  aeliTe  pin  againot  the  Ra- 
'^K  ud  aiuiiuallj  jainad  Penem,  whom  be 
-'^spBaied  il  hi*  Sigfat  aAer  bin  defeat  in  168. 

~^  Of  T«na,  a  Stoic  pbilowpher.nienlioned  by 


irebigllM  (■Anpi>*r».),B  aamane  of  Apollo, 
■'  'Ut  is  irieiwm  to  hia  being  a  leader  ofto- 
-^  b  vat  alas  a  arnname  of  other  godi. 
inHUi  f  Am*)*^).  L  In  Cappadocia  (At- 
--'. «  the  CafiipBdn,  a  nibtttaiy  cf  the  Halji, 
'  •■■■■'  iaandtd  by  Arabekoi,  the  lait  king  of  Ctp- 
^  '  >■  aad  nade  a  Romsn  oolon  j  by  the  eraprnir 

■■^^.1. 1.  Atowno(Pale.[ine,n«aiJHkho, 

•^  by  Anfariaoa,  tiie  len  of  Hnvd  the  Onat. 
AnUlllI  CVx'AaM)-  1.  SonofHanoDtbe 
'"■V.  m  appainied  by  bii  father  aa  bi)  iiKceWDr, 
-  mnn4  fm  Angnalaa  Adaea.  Samaria,  and 
'**,  wifb  tha  till*  of  rthnareh.     In 
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otbn  aaXHinta  be  vu  niurd«r»d  by  Crateraa  —  3, 
A  dirtingaiihed  genend  of  Mithridatea,  In 
B.  c  87  be  wu  aent  into  Qreeee  by  Mllbndatfl 
•rith  a  large  Seetand  aimy  ;  nt  fini  he  met  with 
coniiderable  lurceu,  but  traa  twice  defeated  by 
Snila  in  B6,  DHir  Chaeionea  and  Orchomenoi  in 
Boeotia^  with  immenie  loaa,  Therenpon  he  waa 
coimniaaioned  by  Mltbridat**  to  lue  for  peace, 
whiob  be  obtained :  hut  Hibuquently  Ving  titt- 
pected  of  tnachery  by  the  king,  he  dearrtHl  to  tba 
Romanajnitbelbn  the  commericenienl  of  the  second 
Milbndalic  war,  1.0.  61. ^i.  Son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, wai  latied  fay  Pampc}',  in  B.C  S3,  to  the 
dignity  otjmHt  of  the  goda«»  (Enyoor  Belloaa) 
at  Comana  in  Pbntui  or  CappadociL  In  66  or  B5 
ARhrlaui  became  king  of  Egypt  by  nianying 
Berenice,  the  danghter  of  Pto^my  Auletea,  who 
after  die  erpnliien  of  her  father  had  obtained  the 
eoiereignty  of  KgjpL  Archatana,  however,  waa 
king  of  ^mit  only  for  6  monlbi,  he  Gabiniua 
mambed  with  an  anny  into  Egypt  in  order  to  re- 
•tora  Ptolemy  Aulelei,  and  in  the  battle  which 
•nned,  Archelani  peritbed.  — i.  Son  of  No.  4, 
and  bii  lacceHor  in  Ibe  office  of  high-piietl  of  Co- 
mana, wu  deprived  of  hi>  dignity  byJuliueCieHir 
in  47.  —6.  San  of  Mo,  S.,  teceind  from  Antony, 
in  B.e.  86,  the  kingdom  of  Cappadoria  —  a  ivour 
which  he  owed  Id  the  cbarmi  of  hia  mother  Oln- 
phyn.  After  the  battle  of  Actium  6cta>iannB  not 
only  left  Atchelana  in  the  poaaeraion  of  hit  king- 
dom, but  inbieqDently  added  lo  it  a  fttrt  of  Cilicia 
and  Leiwr  Annenia.  But  having  incurred  the  en- 
mity of  Tiberiiu  by  the  attention  which  he  had 
paid  lo  C.  Cae«ar,  ha  waa  lummoiwd  to  Homo  soon 
after  the  acceuion  of  Tiberiui  and  aecuHdoflreBiun. 
Hillife  waiapored.  but  he  wbi  obliged  to  remain  at 
Rome,  when  he  died  aoon  af^r,  a.  n,  17.  Cappa- 
docia  waa  then  made  a  Roman  province.  ^7.  A 
philotopherh  probably  horn  at  Athenti,thnugh  olben 
make  him  a  native  of  MileIui,AonriahedilKiiitB.i.. 
4SD.  The  pbiloepliial  ayatem  of  Anhrinui  ii 
remniiable,  a>  forming  a  point  of  Inntiiinn  from 
the  older  lo  the  newer  form  of  philoiophy  in  Greece. 
Aiapupilof  Anaxagorai  he  belongied  to  the  kpninn 
Khocl,  bat  he  added  to  the  physical  ayitem  of  hia 
teacher  lomo  attempit  at  mcnil  ipeculation.  —  8. 
A  Greek  poet,  in  Egypt,  IIvmI  under  the  Plolemi^B, 
and  wrote  epigramt,  loma  of  which  are  alill  eilanl 
in  the  Greek  Anthology.  — B.  A  icnlplor  of  Priene, 
aon  of  Apolloniui.  made  the  marblo  bas-relief  re- 
preienting  the  Apolbeoiii  of  Homer,  whtcli  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Colonna  bmily  at  Rome,  and  i> 
now  in  theTownleyOallcij  of  the  British  MuKUm. 
He  probably  lived  in  the  reign  of  Cbradiuj. 

AnhtmSm  {'Apx'»«VO'),  or  OpH^Lras,  eon 
of  the   Nemean   king   Lvcurgua    and   Eiu- 
When         " 


Thebel  itopped  a 
pjle,  the  nurw  o 
ing  the  way  to  tt 


Nen 


)u  RgflinM 
r,  Hypii. 


hild  Opbell 

ievm,  lefi  the  child  alone.     In 

^hild  waa  killed  by  a  dragon, 

iried  by  the  Seven.    But  u  Amphiamui  law 

ia  companiona,  they  called  the  child  Aiche- 
.  that  ia,  "  Forerunner  of  Death,"  and  intti- 
httei  th*  Nrmean  gamea  in  honour  of  him. 

""    ll('Afix'oTp«oi)."fGelaorSjia- 
c  iSO,  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Art  of 
Cookery,  which  waa  imitated   or  tranilated   by 
"       u  in  hii  CaTTmm  HtdffaOntiaa  m  Hidr 
a  (from  'itvwitfM), 
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Arehlai  C^fiX^)*    1*  An  Henclid  of  Corinth, 
left  his  country  in  consequence  of  the  death  of 
AcTAEONf  and  founded  Syracuse,  B.C.  734,  by 
command  of  the  Delphic  oracle.-— 0.  A.  licininf 
Arohiac,  a  Greek  poet,  horn  at  Antiech  in  Syria, 
about   B.  c.  120,  very  early  obtained  celebrity 
by  his  Terses.    in  102  he  came  to  Rome,  and 
was  received  in  the  most  friendly  way  by  many  of 
the  Roman  nobles,  especially  by  the  Luculli,  from 
whom  he  afterwards  obtained  the  ffentile  name  of 
Licinius.  After  a  short  stay  at  Rome  he  accompanied 
L.  Lucullus,  the  elder,  to  Sicily,  and  followed  him,  in 
the  banishment  to  which  he  was  sentenced  for  his 
management  of  the  slave  war  in  that  ishuid,  to  Hen- 
clea  in  Lucania,  in  whichtown  Archias  was  enrolled 
as  a  citizen  ;  and  as  this  town  was  a  -state  united 
with  Rome  by  a  foedutf  he  subsequently  obtained 
the  Roman  franchise  in  accordance  with  the  lex 
Plautia  Pi^ria  passed  in  b.  c.  89.    At  a  later  time 
he  accompanied  L.  Lucullus  the  younger  to  the 
Mithridatic  war.    Soon  after  his  return,  a  charae 
was  brought  against  him  in  61  of  assuming  the 
citizenship  ille|^y,  and  the  trial  came  on  before 
Q.  Cicero,  who  was  praetor  this  year.    He  was  de- 
fended by  his  friend  M.  Cicero  in  the  extant  speech 
I'ro  ArtAia,  in  which  the  ontor,  after  briefly  dis- 
cussing the  legal  points  of  the  case.  Testa  the  de- 
fence of  his  client  upon  bis  surpassing  merits  as  a 
poet,  which  entitled  him  to  the  Roman  citizenship. 
We  may  presume  that  Archias  was  acquitted, 
though  we  have  no  formal  statement  of  the  fact 
Archias   wrote  a  poem  on  the  Cimbric  war  in 
honour  of  Marius ;  another  on  the  Mithridatic  war 
in  honour  of  Lucullus ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  trial 
was  engaged  on  a  poem  in  honour  of  Cicero*s  •con- 
sulship.    No  fra^ents  of  these  works  are  ex- 
tant ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  epigrams  pre- 
served under  the  name  of  Archias  in  ue  Greek 
Anthology  were  really  written  by  him. 

Arehidftmiu  ('Apx^Sofiot),  the  name  of  5  kings 
of  Sparta.  1.  Son  of  Anaxidamus,  contemporary 
with  the  Tegeatan  vrar,  which  followed  soon  after 
the  second  Messenian,  &  c.  668.^8.  Son  of  Zeuxi- 
damus,  succeeded  his  grandfiither  Leotychides,  and 
reigned  B.C.  462)— 427.  During  his  reign,  B.C. 
464,  Sparta  was  made  a  heap  of  ruins  by  a  tremen- 
dous earthquake ;  and  for  the  next  10  years  he 
was  engaged  in  war  against  the  revolted  Helots 
and  Messenians.  Towards  the  end  of  his  reign 
the  Peloponnesian  war  broke  out :  he  recommended 
his  countrymen  not  rashly  to  embark  in  the  war, 
and  he  appears  to  have  taken  a  more  correct  view 
of  the  real  strength  of  Athens  than  any  other 
Spartan.  After  the  war  had  been  declared  (a.  c. 
431)  he  invaded  Attica,  and  held  the  supreme 
command  of  the  Peloponnesian  forces  till  his  death 
in  429.— -3.  Grandson  of  No.  2,  and  son  of  Agesi- 
laus  II.,  reigned  B.  c  361 — 338.  During  the  life- 
time of  his  fother  he  took  an  active  part  in  resist- 
ing the  Thebans  and  the  various  other  enemies  of 
Sparta,  and  in  367  he  defeated  the  Arcadians  and 
Aigives  in  the  **  Tearless  Battle,"  so  called  be- 
cause he  had  won  it  without  losing  a  man.  In 
362  he  defended  Sparta  against  Epaminondas.  In 
the  third  Sacred  war  (b.  c.  356 — 346)  he  assisted 
the  Phocians.  In  338  he  went  to  Italy  to  aid  the 
Tarentines  against  the  Lucanians,  and  there  fell  in 
battle.— 4.  Grandson  of  No.  3,  and  son  of  Euda- 
midas  I.,  was  king  in  &  c.  296,  when  be  was  de- 
feated by  Demetrius  Pdiorcetes.— 5.  Son  of  Enda- 
midas  II.,  and  the  brother  of  Agis  lY.    On  the 
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murder  of  Agis,  in  b.  c  240,  Archidanos  fled  from 
Sparta,  but  afterwards  obtained  the  throne  by 
means  of  Aratus.  He  was,  however,  shun  almost 
immediately  after  his  return  to  Sparta.  He  was 
the  last  king  of  the  Eurypontid  race. 

ArehXgfoei  <'Apx<7^>^')«  an  eminent  Greek 
physician,  bom  at  Apamea  in  Syria,  practiied  at 
R<xne  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  a.  d.  98--117.  H«' 
published  a  treatise  on  tiie  pulse,  on  which  Oalen 
wrote  a  Commentary.  He  was  the  most  eminent 
physician  of  the  sect  of  the  Eclectici,  and  ia  men- 
tioned by  Jnvenal  as  well  as  by  other  vhten. 
Only  a  few  fragments  of  his  works  remain. 

ArehI16diiia  (*Apx'^exof),  of  Paros,  was  out 
of  the  earliest  Ionian  lyric  poets,  and  the  fint 
Greek  poet  who  composed  Iambic  verses  according 
to  fixed  roles.  He  flourished  about  B.C  714 — 61b. 
He  was  descended  from  a  noble  fomily,  who  heU 
the  priesthood  in  Paroa     His  grandfather  wa^ 
Telks,  his  father  Telesicles,  and  his  mother  a 
alave,  named  Enipo.     la  the  flower  of  his  ag» 
(between  B.a  710  and  700),  Archiloehus  vent 
from  Paros  to  Thasos  with  a  colony,  of  which  one 
account  makes  him  the  leader.     The  motive  for 
this  emigration  can  only  be  conjectured.    It  was 
most  probably  the  result  of  a  political  change,  t) 
which  cause  was  added,  in  the  case  of  Archilochm, 
a  sense  of  personal  wrongs.    He  had  been  a  suitor 
to  Neobule,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Lyeambet, 
who  first  promised  and  afterwards  refiised  to  give 
his  daughter  to  the  poet     Enraged  at  this  treat- 
ment, Archilochus  attacked  the  whole  fomily  in  an 
Iambic  poem,  accusing  Lycambes  of  peijary,  and 
his  daughters  of  the  most  abandoned  lives.    Th** 
verses  were  recited  at  the  festival  ef  Demeter.  and 
produced  such  an  effect,  that  the  daoghten  of  Ly-  ! 
cambes  are  said  to  have  hung  themselves  throagh 
shame.    The  bitterness  which  he  expresses  in  bi^ 
poems  towards  his  native  island  seems  to  have 
arisen  in  part  also  from  the  low  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held,  as  being  the  son  of  a  slate. 
Neither  was  he  more  happy  at  Thasos.    He  drair« 
the  most  melancholy  picture  of  hit  adopted  coun- 
try, which  he  at  length  quitted  in  disgust    While 
at  Thasos,  he  incurred  the  di^^race  of  losing  hi« 
shield  in  an  engagement  with  the  Tbraclans  of  the 
opposite  continent ;  but,  instead  of  bmng  asbamed 
of  the  disaster,  he  recorded  it  in  hia  rerse.    At 
length  he    returned   to    Paros,   and   in  a  wv 
between  the  Parians  and  the  people  of  NaxoN 
he    fell  by  the  hand  of  a   Naxian    named  Ca 
londas   or  Corax.    Archilochus  shved  with  hi.4 
contempMaries,  Thaletas  and  Terpander,   in  tbf 
honour  of  establishing  lyric    poetry    throughoor 
Greece.    The  invention  of  the  elegy  ia  ascribed 
to  him,  as  well  as  to  Callinus^  but  it  was  on  hi» 
satiric  Iambic  poetry  that  his  fiune  was  founded. 
His  Iambics  expressed  the  strongest  fedings  in  th^* 
most  unmeasured  language.    The  licence  of  Ionian 
democracy  and  the  bitterness  of  a   disappointed 
man   were  united  with  the    higheat    degree  of 
poetical  power  to  give  them  focee  and  point     Tk'> 
emotion  accounted  most  conspicuous  in  his  verw-i 
was  **  rage,**  ^  Archilochum  proprio  rahim  arma^v 
iambo.**    (Hor.  Ar,  PctL  79.)    The  fraf^cnts  **i 
Archilo<^ns  are  collected  in  Bei^k^  PoeL  Lyru-' 
Gfraee.^  and  by  Liebel,  Are&ilodki  Jteiiqmiat^  Lip^ 
1812, 8vo.  i 

ArehimMM  (*Apx<M4^t),  of  Syimcuae,  tl-l 
most  famous  of  ancient  mathematiciana,  was  Vx^n^ 
&  c.  287.    He  was  a  friend,  if  not  a  kinsman,  oJ 
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Hicni.  t&oDfli  hi*  ttlaii  amdition  in  life  doH  not 
•-'m  ic  haie  been  (Itnted.  In  the  «rij  port  of 
iit  life  be  Inrellcd  iuto  Egjpl,  «t»n  Ii«  ituditd 

iiirananior-  AiW  Tuiiing  other  countriH,  he 
rrCunud  la  SpicoK*     Hen   h«  cautructed  for 

ifiTwudi,  nn  B  hr  effcclual  in  tiie  defence  of 
^TtciiH  igmiDit  Hinrlliu,  u  lo  anmil  the  liefse 
uiu  >  blackide,  and  deiar  the  uking  of  l}n  cii; 
I*  I  (BoMiaable  time.  )lie  kocounu  of  the  pcr- 
Emiuaa  of  thee*  mgine*  in  cfideDll;  tag- 
Ctiird :  and  the  Moiy  of  ihe  bmning  vt  tlie 
K^mu  thiji*  b;  tin  reflected  nji  of  the  (on, 
tii'7'j^  very  eorieat  in  later  timei,  ii  pnbahJy 
I  tieiHD.  He  nperintoidpd  the  building  of  a 
'  e  forHiem,  of  which  a 
9  (f.  p.  SOG,  d.]. 

^  I  i)hi  help  of  a  kt**.  H«  indented  ■  machine 
uJied,  (rsdi  ita  Sena,  Cochlea,  and  now  known  ai 

liter  out  (^  the  hold  of  thii  yewl.  Hii  moit  o- 
:<  nud  pnfamanc*  wai   the  conatmclion  of  a 

m^u  of  tlw  heaTenl;  hodie*.  When  S^niuM 
>u  okes  (B.  c  213),  Anhimtdn  <nu  killed  b; 
iir  Roaaa  laldiera,  beiDKat  the  time  intent  upon* 
rdibraauaJ  problem.  Upon  hii  tomb  wu  placed 
('--  fi^uv  of  ft  aphen  inicnbed  in  a  cjrlinder. 
n  nee  Ckm  «a«  quaaetor  in  Sidl;  {IS)  be  iliiind 
tKi>  usb  near  one  of  the  gate*  of  the  citj,  alnnt 
-  i  uBflDfu  faciAn.  and  fbrgotten  br  the  Sjracanuia. 
'.'^r  inieUicI  of  ArdHBiedn  wu  of  the  Ttrf  bighex 
n  ift.  He  pnattmd,  in  a  degree  imtot  oiceeded, 
Lu<*>  bj  Nainoii,  the  JSTenliTB  geoioi  which  dii- 
iim  sew  prwriiwea  of  inquiry,  and  findi  new 
{'  i-u  of  Ticw  for  old  and  bmiliar  objncti  \  (he 
I'mnna  of  eoncsptiiin  which  ii  eteential  lo  the  re- 

•  iir  iliiMiili  i  asd  the  power  and  habit  of  inlenie 
U'i  peneTtfinf  tbon^ht,  withoot  which  other  in- 
■■f  ,r<aai  gifu  u«  eranparatifelf  ^tlcM.    The  fol- 


•>  I.  Oa  Eqmpomittamlt  ami  Omlra  i/Grarilf. 
:.  rU  QmA  nfi«  o/  lit  PanMa.  i.  On  ll^ 
>-V^  h4  Cflmiltr.  4.  Oa  Dimamim  o/  Oa 
■■-■•.  5.  Ob  Si-mb.  6.  Oa  Cbw^  rBK<  ^ile- 
'•^  7.  Tbe^munH.  i.  Om  Fioa^  Baiim. 
r  null.  The  beat  edition  of  hit  worki  ia  bj 
'  r-Ii^Oiat.  I79'2.  TbeniiiFRnch  tianalalion 
''  IK  WMka,  vUh  iMlea,  by  P.  Perrard,  Parii, 
'"'V.  Mid  an  Engtieb  mrulatkin  of  the  Arena- 
--^  br  a  Amlawi.  LoodDD,  17S4. 

rna.  who,  with  ThmybnlDi  and  Anjtua.  arei- 
'^*  the  gvremment  of  the  Tliirtr,  B.  c.  403. 
'-"        ■  ('Anm>i),  an  Athenian  poet  of 
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Adriatic.  (Hot,  Cam.  i.  38.)  Ai  a  philoenpher. 
he  belonged  to  tbe  Pjthagoivan  ichool,  and  he  ap- 
pean  to  haia  be«i  himtelf  the  fonnder  of  a  new 
Like  the  PjthiigDreani  in  general,  he  paid 
maihemalio.     Horace  calli  him 


flying  doT,  . 
quilj.  He  alto  applied  malhemalici  with  luccett 
to  miuial  tcience,  and  eten  to  n»Uipbyaical  philo- 
uphf.  Hit  iaflurace  u  a  phitowphir  wai  n  great, 
that  Plato  WM  undoubb^ij  indebted  to  him  for 
■one  of  hii  Tiewi;  and  Ariiiotle  ii  tbaiighl  bjr 
•ome  wrilen  to  haTe  borrowed  the  idea  of  his  cate- 
goriet,  aa  well  ai  iome  of  hia  ethical  principle*, 
from  Archytai. 

AnomitiW  CA^mrac  'kfvmiiiim').  \. 
An  iiUind  off  the  coaal  of  Ionia,  near  Lebedui.  alio 
called  A^  and  Ma^rU.  —9.  {Orak  Ada\  an  ii- 
land  off  the  eout  of  Caria.  oppoiiM  Malicamaaiui, 
of  which  it  formed  the  harbonr. 

ArtUniii  ('ApcTuoi),  of  Miletoi,  the  noit  die- 
tinguiihed  among  the  cyclic  poeli,  probably  lived 
about  B.  c  776.  Two  epic  poemi  were  attriboted 
to  him.  1.  The  A^iiofm,  which  waa  a  kind  of 
continoBlion  of  Hcmer'a  Iliad:  it*  chief  heroea 
were  MemnDD,king  of  the  Ethiopiam,  and  Achillea, 
who  ilew  him.  2.  Tbe  Datmnion  o/lUm,  which 
contained  a  deacriplion  of  the  deiiruction  of  Troy, 
and  the  lubieijuent  oTcnta  until  th*  departHrc  of 
the  OnekL 

ArotophjFlnz.     [AimiM.1 

Aretoi  ('AfWToj),  "(he  Bear,"  two  eonttetla- 
tloni  near  the  N.  Pole.  1  Thi  Qbiat  Biab 
('ApiTTOt  MT^W;  Una  Major),  alio  called  the 
W.,u,gom  IS^a:  plaiMnm).  The  ancient  Italian 
name  of  Ihii  conttelUlion  wai  Strten  Triawt,  (hat 
it,  the  Srm  Ploughing  Oren.  ■]»  StptrnMo,  and 
with  the  epilhe(  Major  to  diillnguiih  i(  from  the 
Srr*mlnc  Minar,  or  Itaer  Btar :  hence  Virgil 
(Atn.  iii.  SS6>  apeaki  of  yMHoi^  Trionei.  The 
Great  Bear  wai  alio  called  Htim  (Mini}  from  iU 
■weeping  round  inaciuTe.^2.  The  Lmbmi  or 
LirTLi  BiAR  ('Aprrot  iu*pi:  Una  Minor), 
likewita  called  the  Waggon,  waa  finl  added  to  the 
Greek  catalogue)  by  Thalea,  by  whoa  il  waa  prO' 
bably  imported  from  (he  Eait  It  wat  alto  odled 
Pioaiia  {tomlrii),  from  Ihe  fimmutanct  that  it 
wai  telected  by  the  Phoeniciant  ai  tbe  guide 
by  which  they  ■haped  their  coiir*e  at  am,  the 
Orrek  tnarinera  with  leu  judgment  employing 
tbe  Oml  Dear  for  the  purpute  ;  and  Cynmra 
(Kw^oupa),  dog't  tail,  (na  the  retemblaoce 
of  (he  eonnellation  to  Ihe  uplnmed  cnri  of  a 
dog'a  tail.  The  conttellation  before  the  Great 
Bear  wu  called  BoSlri  (Bo^i),  AntofMan 
l^kfrro^iKal),  or  Araurm  {'Afrrotpet  fn>m  «po). 
guard)  ;  the  (wo  la((er  namea  luppoH  tbe  con- 
Mellalicn  to  reprewnl  a  man  npun  the  nalcb, 
and  denote  limply  the  potiiion  of  the  lignre  in  re- 
ference to  the  Great  Bear,  while  Berotet,  which  It 
(bond  in  Homer,  refera  to  the  IToj^oii,  the  ii 
narj  figure  of  Botttei  being  fancied  (< 
place  of  the  drirer  of  (he  (earn.  At  a  later  time 
Arctopinlai  became  the  grneral  name  of  (he  con- 
ttellation, and  (he  word  Ardnna  wai  confined  to 
the  chief  tUr  in  it  All  thrM  conitellationa  an> 
connected  in  mythology  witb  the  Arcadian  riymph 
CULiBTO,  the  diDghtn  of  Lycaeo.    Mttamnt- 
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phoaed  by  Zeot  upon  the  eBith  into  a  she>bear, 
Callisto  was  pnrraed  by  ber  ton  Areas  in  tbe  chaae, 
and  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  kiUinj;  her,  Zess 
placed  them  both  among  the  stan,  Callisto  be- 
coming the  Great  Bear  and  Areas  the  Littie  Bear 
or  Bootes.  In  the  poets  the  epithets  of  these  stars 
have  constant  refieicnoe  to  the  £unily  and  conntry 
of  Callisto:  thus  we  find  them  called  Lymomu 
Arelot :  MaemtUa  Ardot  and  Maeaalu  Ur$a  (from 
M.  Maenalns  in  Arcadia) :  Erymantkit  Una  (from 
M.  Erymanthns  in  Arcadia) :  Parrkimdes  MkUae 
(from  the  Arcadian  town  Parrhasia). —  Thoogh 
most  traditions  identified  BoiHes  with  Areas,  others 
pronounced  him  to  be  Icarus  or  his  daughter  En- 
gone.  Hence  the  Septentriones  are  called  Bovn 
learii.  (See />ic<.o/^iih9.  pp.  147, 148, 159,2nd ed.) 

Axotftru.    [Arctos.] 

ArdSa  (Ardeas,  -fttis:  Ardea),  1.  The  chief 
town  of  the  Rutidi  in  Latium,  a  little  to  the  left 
of  tbe  river  Numiens,  3  miles  from  the  sea,  was 
situated  on  a  rode  surrounded  by  marshes,  in  an 
unhealthy  district.  It  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
places  in  Italy,  and  was  said  to  have  been  the  ca- 
pital of  Tninus.  It  was  conqoeied  and  colonized 
by  the  Romans,  B.  c.  442,  from  which  time  its  im- 
portance declined.  In  its  neighbourhood  was  the 
Latin  Aphrodisium  or  temple  of  Venus,  which  was 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Atdeates.^8. 
(ArdMu  9), an  important  town  in  Persis,  S.W.  of 
Persepolis. 

Araaeima  Silva,  ike  Ardmrna^  a  vast  forest,  in 
the  N.W.  of  Oaul,  extended  from  the  Rhine  and 
the  Treviri  to  the  Nervii  and  Remi,  and  N.  as 
far  as  the  Scheldt :  there  are  still  considerable  re- 
mains of  this  forest,  though  the  greater  part  of  it 
has  disappeared. 

Ax^n*  ("ApSvf),  son  of  Oyges,  king  of  Lydia, 
reigned  a  c.  678 — 629 :  he  took  Priene  and  made 
war  against  Miletus. 

Arl&  or  Ariti&A  CApcia  or  'Afnirios  rqows,  i.e. 
the  island  of  Ares :  K^ratiaU  Ada\  also  called 
Chalcentis,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Pontna,  dose 
to  Phamaca^  celebmfced  in  the  legend  of  the  Argo- 
nauts. 

ArSlthSiia  ('A^tOoos),  king  of  Ame  in  Boeotia, 
and  husband  of  Philomednsa,  is  called  in  the  Iliad 
(viL  8)  icopvi^)|r,  because  he  fought  witii  a  dab : 
he  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  Arcadian  LycniguSb 

AnUte,  AriUw,  or  Azelitam  ( Ardatenais : 
Arle$\  a  town  in  Gallia  Narbonensis  at  the  head 
of  the  delta  ot  the  Rhone  on  the  left  bank,  and  a 
Roman  colony  founded  by  the  soldiers  of  the  sixth 
l^<Hi,  CUoma  ArdaU  SexUmorum,  It  ia  first 
mentioned  by  Caesar,  and  unda  the  emperors  it 
became  one  of  the  most  flouriahiog  towna  on  this 
side  of  the  Alps.  Constantine  the  Great  boiit  an 
extensive  suburb  on  the  right  bank,  whick  he  con- 
nected with  tbe  original  dty  by  a  bridge.  The 
Roman  remains  at  Arlea  attest  the  greatness  of  the 
ancient  dty :  there  are  still  to  be  seen  an  obdisk 
of  granite,  and  the  ruins  of  an  aqueduct*  theatre, 
amphitheatre,  palace  of  Constantine,  and  a  large 
Roman  ceroet^. 

Aremfirka.    [Armojixca.] 

AnsAenm  (Ankeim  or  Aeti  $),  a  town  of  tbe 
Batavi  in  Gallia  Belgica. 

ArMpftgni.    [Athknak.] 

Atm  ("Apiif ),  the  Greek  god  of  war  and  one 
of  the  great  Olympian  godi,  is  represented  as 
the  son  of  Zeus  and  Hern.  The  character  of 
Area  in  Greek  mythology  will  be  best  imdeiatood 
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by  comparing  it  irith  that  of  other  divinities  who 
are  likewise  in  some  way  connected  with  var. 
Athena  represents  thoughtfulness  and  widom  in 
the  affiiirs  of  war,  and  protects  men  and  their  ha- 
bitations daring  its  ravages.  Ares,  on  the  otl  er 
hand,  ■  nothing  bat  the  personification  of  bold 
fone  and  strength,  and  not  so  much  the  god  of 
war  as  of  its  tomidt,  cwifrision,  and  harn»s.  Hb 
uster  Eris  edls  forth  war,  Zeus  directs  its  codtm, 
bat  Ares  loves  war  for  its  own  sake,  and  delighta 
in  tile  din  and  roar  of  battles,  in  the  slanghtrr  of 
men^  and  the  destruction  of  towns.  He  is  not  PTeD 
inftnenoed  by  par^-spirit,  but  sometimes  stsitts 
the  one  and  sometimea  the  efker  side,  just  as  hii 
inelinatioa  may  dictate ;  whence  Zeus  calls  him 
iL\hntp6traJJios.  (IL  v.  889.)  This  savage  and 
sangainary  character  of  Ares  makes  him  hated  bj 
the  other  gods  and  by  his  own  parents.  It  was 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gheeka  to  represent  a 
being  iSce  Ares,  with  all  his  overwhelming  physical 
strength,  as  always  victorious  ;  and  when  becorsfs 
in  contact  with  higher  powers,  be  is  usoallj  con- 
quered. He  was  wounded  by  Dkncdea,  who  was 
asnsted  by  Athena,  and  in  his  &U  he  roared  like 
ten  thausand  warrioia.  The  gigantic  Aloidae  bad 
likewise  conquered  him,  and  kept  him  a  prisooerfor 
18  months, until  he  was  delivered  by  Hermes.  He 
waaako  conquered  by  Hereulea,  with  whomhefooght 
on  aceoont  of  his  son  Cycnua,  and  was  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  Olympus.  This  fierce  and  gigantic,  but  withal 
handaome  god  loved  and  was  beloved  by  Aphrodite. 
[Apbbodits.]  When  Aphrodite  loved  Adonis, 
Ares  in  his  jealousy  metamorphosed  himself  into  a 
bear,,  and  killed  his  rivd.  [Adonisl]  According  to 
a  late  tradition.  Area  slew  Hdirrhodiius,  the  son  r>f 
Poseidon,  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  riolntiog 
Aldppe,  the  daughter  of  Ares.  Hereopon  Posei- 
don accused  Area  in  tbe  Areopagus,  where  the 
Olympian  gods  were  aaaembled  in  court  Ares  «« 
acqoitted,  and  thia  event  was  believed  to  hare 
given  rise  to  the  name  Areopagus.  The  wariike 
chaioeter  of  the  tribes  of  Thrace  led  to  the  belief 
that  thegodii  reaidence  waa  in  that  coontiy,  and 
here  and  in  Scythia  were  the  prindpd  seats  of  his 
worship.  In  Scythia  he  was  worshipped  under  the 
form  of  a  sword,  to  which  not  only  horses  and  other 
cattle,  but  men  dso  were  sacrificed.  In  Greece 
itself  the  worship  of  Ares  was  not  very  general. 
All  the  stories  aboat  Ares  and  his  worship  in  the 
countries  N.  of  Greece  seem  to  indicate  that  his 
worahip  waa  introduced  into  the  ktter  country  from 
Thrace.  The  Romans  identified  their  god  Mars 
with  the  Greek  Area.  [Mars.] 

ArMtor  (*Ap^ovc0p),  bther  of  Aligns,  tbe  gTa^ 
dian  af  lo,  who  ia  therefore  called  Aft^oride*. 

Axtamu  (^A^craibr),  the  Oippadocian,  one  of 
the  most  cdebiated  of  the  andent  Greek  pbysician^ 
probably  lived  in  the  rdgn  of  Vespasian.  He  wroto 
in  Ionic  Greek  a  geneml  treatise  on  diseases  in  8 
books,  which  ia  attU  extant.  The  beat  edition  is 
by  C.  G.  Ktthn,  Lipa.  1828. 

Aztea  ('Ap^t),  the  name  of  aeverd  kings  of 
Arabia  Petraea.  L  A  contemporary  of  Pompey, 
invaded  Judaea  in  b.  c  65,  in  order  to  place  \\V 
canaa  on  the  thione,  but  waa  driven  back  by  the 
Romans,  who  eapoaaed  the  cause  of  Anstobulos- 
His  dominions  were  subsequently  invaded  i)y 
Scaorus,  the  lieutenant  of  Pompey.— 8*  '^^^ 
fiitber-in-law  of  Herod  Antipas,  invaded  Jodaea, 
becaoae  Herod  had  dismissed  the  daaghter  of 
Aietaa  in  oonaeqaenia  of  hii  connection  with  Ue> 


-•]».  TUi  AnUi  uemi  to  ban  bean  ih*  amc 
t.ii*  Jud  ppftioa  of  Dunaicai  at  the  timo  of  tbo 
Ncruon  i>f  U»  Apoitlc  Paul.  a.  d.  31. 

At4tiCMn,|.  1.  WifeoTAlciDoniikiDg  of 
IV  P:iiadini,  msnd  UIjh  vilh  tiMpitilin. 
—  I  UiDgtiur  of  itw  ddn  Dimyiini  wid  An*- 
:  nicbr,  aifr  of  TlKuidn,  rod  •fier  bii  dMtli 
°!  >.«  iDcU  Dioo.  After  Dion  tad  Sei  bom 
>>iiniK.  Anta  «u  oompcllEd  bf  ber  brnthai 
t>  luiiT  Hbdoubi,  ooo  of  hit  frirndi ;  but  the 
Tii  ifnin  reaiTed  bj  Dion  aa  bii  wife,  vhen  ho 
.'dd  Q^Eauied  poMinJMi  of  Sjiacuae  and  eipelJed 

ll  -  in  i3\  the  wat  dxowned  bj  bit  ennoKL  ^ 
1.  iKuiblR  o(  Aiiadpltei,  tbo  founder  nf  tit  Cf- 
r-iii^  Klnil  of  plulatopbf,  wat  bstcucKd  b]r  bin 
.^  i'lr  pmeiple*  of  hii  ■ptem,  wUch  aba  tnoa- 
Li'.wl  10  b«  ara  iba  jonngoi  AriMlppai- 

iaHltm  ('A^Mnxn),  one  of  ibe  Nereidi,  and 
:\-  i.rmpk  of  [he  &iu>u*  ftiunuin  of  Airtbua  in 
!■'  uiuid  if  Onjria  near  Sjneiue.  For  dolaila, 
--U«R,i.  Virgil  (fiA^.iT.  I,  tl)«ck™. 
vr  HiDDf  ik  SUiliu  nTinphi.  and  ai  [be  diTinitj 
■  1 » ii,«7<rad  paatovmi  pocbj. — Ttien  were  leToml 


iiMta  ('AfMwn :  Er-Ratw,).  a  town  and 
('  rj^  a  tlK  OrontM,  in  Sjra :  in  Stiabo'i  linw 
ur  >^(  nf  a  pMif  Aiabian  principality. 

AliflH.      IAIIBA.1 
IMtM.      [A>»TIt'>L] 

ArMi('A^t),  t*B  kiniti  of  Spuu.  L  SoB- 
r.'J-d  hit  gnnd^hH.  CleomoBH  II.,  tiOM  hi* 
'•'  'f  .Amtalw  lud  died  before  bim.  and  rtigncd 
1'.  i>i^-26S.  Ha  made  KTcial  nnHCocHful 
~.rTti^  la  deliTcr  Oreeca  from  tbe  docnioion  of 
''.-'an  Oooatahand  at  lenph  feU  in  battle 
<.-!  "11  At  Uandoniana  in  2CJ,)ind  waaiocceeded 
'  'i-  M*  Aemtaaa.^8.  Orandton  of  No.  2, 

.-^  u  ■  tbUi  for  8  jrtan  under  tbe  guardian- 
•  i  cf  kii  node  Leaidai  II.,  who  meceeded  bim 
.  ■.:ac.as«. 

tiirbm  or  JkrirEai,  Ifae  raott  powerftil  trib* 
'  "*  C^lilieriana  in   Spain,  near  the  aDurcc*  of 

■  I'Jtni.  alribmWiy  of  th»  Uoniu  (Omro). 

lltMH  CVt»»>-  1.  King  of  Macedonia, 
x-  .■.<!  imeHeT  of  PerdtcoH  1.,  the  feunder  of 

-  .tamj.^-M.  A  prelendor  to  iba Macedonian 
'''•-1.  4t1hn^    Penliceat    II.   and   reigned   2 

ArgMM  Kmi  CVrwi":  SnfjM),  a  lofty 
'  '-ippcd  mganuin  nearly  in  Iheeealra  of  Cap- 
■  ''i;a  aftei  af  Ibe  ARti-Taana  At  iti 
■'•  '^.-id  ibe  ceMmed  city  of  Uuaca  or  Caeaam. 
iilWUnlH  ('Annj^^vuH),  king  of  Tartaa- 
'  ■  It  Sfain.  in  the  6lb  centnry  >.  c,  ia  laid  to 
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AigntOT&tiuii  or  -tu  {StraMi/iurp\  an  import 
nt  town  on  the  Rhine  in  Qallia  Belgica,  tha 
head^qoailen  of  tbe  8tb  legian,  and  a  Roman  mn- 
nicipium.  In  iti  neighbourhood  Jnliu  {mined  a 
briUiaot  tjctnry  ot«  the  Alemanni.  t.  o,  3£7.  It 
wai  tnbaeqiitntly  called  Siraleiiiiyiim  and  Sratit- 
tmtmm,  whence  ita  modem  name. 

Argls  (  Ap7tiB],  daughter  of  Adrutai  and  Am- 

phithea,  and  wife  of  Pol^iieea 

Argl«  (■Af.y.lo).     (Aamw.] 

ArglUtiui,  a  diitrict  ip  Kane,  which  tx- 
lended  from  tbe  S.  of  tbe  Quirinal  to  the  CapitoUna 
and  ih*  Famm.  It  wa>  chiefly  inhabited  by  me- 
chanic* and  boakMllen.  The  oH^n  of  the  name 
b  rnieerlain  :  tbe  mott  obvimiB  derivation  ii  from 
argilta  *^  potter^  day ;  ^*  but  the  more  common  ex-, 
planation  in  antiquity  wu  An/i  Itlmt,  "death  of 
AiToj,"  from  a  hero  Argu  who  waa  boried  there. 

AibQui  CAp7iX«:^A^Ui«),a  town  in  Bi- 
laltia,  the  &  part  of  Mygdonia  in  Haoedonia,  be- 
iWEca  Amphipolii  and  Bromiacui,  a  colooy  of 

AtguibM  CAjiTumrai  or  'Af'twoiioVBi),  3 
■mall  ialand)  oET  the  csMt  of  Aeolia,  oppoait*  My- 
tilene  in  Leaboa,  celebrated  for  the  nanl  ncloiy  of 
tbe  Atheniani  oTer  tbe  LacedaemofUBni  under 
CallioBtida^  a.  c  dOS. 

Arg^hontaa  ('A^r«i«Jm|t),  ■■  the  alayei  of 
Argui,"  a  Himome  of  HUKia. 

AiglppMl  ("AfTHTwaloi),  a  Scythian  tribe  in 
Sanoatia  Aibttica,  wbo  appear,  from  tbe  deacripiion 
of  ihem  by  Heradotai  (it.  23},  to  haTe  been  of 
the  C*]mni±  race. 

ArgiiMU    [Ana  Dm.] 

AlgitU*,  thechieftownof  AlbamaniainEpinii. 

Argivft,  a  lunuune  of  Heia  or  Jdud  from  Aif^i, 
where,  ai  well  aa  id  the  whole  of  FelopomitaDa, 
■be  waa  etpecially  hononred.     (AMaoi.J 

Arglvi     [Anooa.) 

Atro.    [AnaoKAin'*!.] 

AxefiOM.     [AROoa.] 

ArgSnantM  ('ApyafainuX  th*  Atgonantt,  "the 
lailor*  of  the  Aigo,"  wen  the  beroei  who  lailed 
to  Aca  (afterward!  oiled  Colcbia)  for  the  pnipDis 
of  fetching  the  ^Iden  fleeea.  Tbe  alnry  of  tbe 
Arjtonaoli  ii  lanouily  related  hy  tbe  ancient  wri- 
len,  but  the  common  tale  ran  u  followL  In  lolcu^ 
in  TbcaMly  reigned  Peliah  who  had  deprired  hii 
half-brolhei  AsdoNof  tbeeoTerei^ity.  In  order  to 
Itet  rid  of  Jamin  the  Km  of  Aeion.  Pelias  penuaded 
JaaontafFlch  the  golden  fleece,  which  waaiuipCDded 
on  an  oak-tree  in  the  grOTe  of  Arei  in  Colcbik  and 
wai  guarded  day  and  night  by  a  dragon.  Jaion 
willingly  nndertook  the  entarpriae.  and  commanded 
ArgDi,  the  Mw  of  Phrina,  to  build  a  >hip  with 
SO  oar*:  abich  waa  called  Arpo  ('Apf^)  after 
tbe  name  of  the  biiidar.  Jaaon  wai  accompanied 
by  all  the  great  bemet  of  the  age.  and  their  num- 
ber ii  uiually  laid  to  have  been  ^0,  Among  theia 
wen  Hercnlet,  Caitor  and  Potlui,  Zetei  and  Ca- 
laii,  the  aoni  of  Boreaa,  the  UDgai  Orpheua.  the 
■eer  Hopnii,  Pbilammon,  Tydeot,  Theaeua,  Am- 
phianuh  Peleoi,  Ncitor,  Admetna,  &c  After 
leaiiug  lolcni  they  tint  landed  at  Lmnot,  where 
they  united  themiel'ci  with  (he  wunen  of  the  i>- 
huid,  who  had  jnil  befoni  murdered  their  fathera 
and  hnihandi.  From  Lemuoa  they  Buled  to  tbe 
Dolionea  at  Cyainia,  where  king  Cyalcui  reteiied 
them  boepilably.  They  left  the  couniiy  during 
tb*  nigbt,  and  being  ihnwn  lack  «i  tha  coaat  by 
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a  contrarj  wind,  they  were  taken  for  Pelaigians, 
the  enemiei  of  the  Dolionea,  and  a  itruggle  ensued, 
in  which  Cyzicui  was  slain  ;  but  being  recognised 
by  the  Aigonauts,  they  buried  him  and  mourned 
over  his  fate.     They  next  landed  in  Mysia,  where 
they  left  behind  Hercules  and  Pol3rphemus,  who 
had  gone  into  the  country  in  search  of  Hylaa,  whom 
a  nymph  had  carried  off  while  he  was  fetching 
water  for  his  companions.     In  the  country  of  the 
Bebryces,  king  Amycus  challenged  the  Aigonauts 
to  fight  with  him  ;  and  when  Pollux  was  killed  by 
him,  the  Argonauts  in  revenge  slew  many  of  the 
Bebryces,  and  sailed  to  Salmydessus  in  Thrace, 
where  the  seer  Phineus   was  tormented  by  the 
Harpies.      When  the  Argonauts  consulted  him 
about  their  Toyage,  he  promised  his  advice  on  con* 
dition  of  their  delivering  him  from  the  Harpies. 
This  was  done  by  Zetes  and  Calais,  two  sous  of 
Boreas  ;  and  Phineus  now  advised  them,  before 
sailing  through  the  Symplegades,  to  mark  the  flight 
of  a  dove,  and  to  judge  from  iu  fate  what  they 
themselves  would   have  to  do.     When  they  ap- 
proached the  Symplegades,  they  sent  out  a  dove, 
which  in  its  rapid  flight  between  the  rocks  lost  only 
the  end  of  its  tail.    The  Aigonauts  now,  with  the 
assistance  of  Hera,  followed  the  example  of  the 
dove,  sailed  quickly  between  the  rocks,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  without  injury  to  their  ship,  with 
the  exception  of  some    ornaments  at  the  stem. 
Henceforth  the  Symplegades  stood  immoveable  in 
the  sea.    On  their  arrival  at  the  Mariandyni,  the 
Argonauts  were  kindly  received  by  their  king,  Ly- 
cus.    The  seer  Idmon  and  the  helmsman  Tiphys 
died  here,  and  the  place  of  the  latter  was  supplied 
by  Ancaeus.    They  now  sailed  along  the  coast 
until  they  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Phasis. 
The  Colchian  king  Aeetes  promised  to  give  up  the 
golden  fleece,  if  Jason  alone  would  yoke  to  a  plough 
two  fire-breathing  oxen  with  brazen  feet,  and  sow 
the  teeth  of  the  dragon  which  had  not  been  used  by 
Cadmus  at  Thebes,  and  which  he  had  received 
from  Athena.     The  love  of  Medea  furnished  Jason 
with  means  to  resist  fire  and  steel,  on  condition  of 
his  taking  her  as  his  wife  ;  and  she  taught  him 
how  he  was  to  kill  the  warriors  that  were  to  spring 
up  from  the  teeth  of  the  dragon.     While  Jason 
was  engaged  upon  his  task,  Aeetes  formed  plans 
for  burning  the  ship  Argo  and  for  killing  all  the 
Greek  heroes.     But  Medea*s  magic  powers  sent  to 
■leep  the  dragon  who  guarded  the  golden  fleece  ; 
and  after  Jason  had  tiiken  possession  of  the  trear 
sure,  he  and  his  Argonauts,  together  with  Medea 
and   her  young  brother  Absyrtus,  embarked  by 
night  and  sailed  away.    Ae^'tes  pursued  them,  but 
before  ha  overtook  them,  Medea   murdered    her 
brother,  cut  him  into  pieces,  and  threw  his  limbs 
overboard,  that  her  fiither  might  be  detained  in  his 
pursuit  by  collecting  the  limbs  of  his  child.  Aeetes 
at  last  returned  home,  but  sent  out  a  great  number 
of  Colehians,  threatening  them  with  the  punish- 
ment  intended  for  Medea,  if  they  returned  without 
her.    While  the  Colehians  were  dispersed  in  all 
directions,  the  Aigonauts  had  already  reached  the 
mouth  of  Uie  river  Eridanns.    But  Zeus,  angry  at 
the  murder  of  Absyrtus,  raised  a  storm  which  cast 
the  ship  from  its  course.    When  driven  on  the 
Absyrtian  islands,  the  ship  began  to  speak,  and 
declared  that  the  anger  of  Zeus  would  not  cease, 
unless  they  sailed  towards  Auaonia,  and  got  puri- 
fied by  Circe.    They  now  sailed  along  the  coasts 
of  the  Ligyans  and  Celts,  and  through  the  sea  of 
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Sardinia,  and  oontinning  their  eonrse  along  the 
coast  of  Tyrrhenia,  they  arrived  in  the  itlind  of 
Aeaea,  where  Circe  purified  them.    When  thrr 
were  passing  by  the  Sirens,  Orpheus  sang  to  pre- 
vent the  Argonauta  being  allured  by  them.  BntM. 
however,  swam  to    them,  but  Aphrodite  earned 
him  to  Lilybaeum.    Thetis  and  the  Nereids  con- 
ducted them  through  Scylla  and  Chatybdii  and 
between  the  whirhng  rocks  {ir4rpai  vkryKrei) ; 
and  sailing  by  the  Trinacian  island  with  iu  oira 
of  Helios,  they  came  to  the  Pbaeacian  island  of 
Corcyra,  where  they  were  received  byAIcbooi. 
In  the  meantime,  some  of  the  Colehians,  not  being 
able  to  discover  the  Argonauts,  had  settled  st  the 
foot  of  the  Ceraunian  mountains  ;  others  occupied 
the  Absyrtian  islands  near  the  coast  of  lUyricum ; 
and  a  diird  band  overtook  the  Aigonauts  in  th'' 
ishmd  of  the  Phaeacians.    But  as  their  hopes  of 
recovering  Medea  were  deceived  by  Arete,  th^ 
queen  of  Alcinous,  they  settled  in  the  island,  and 
the  Argonauts  continued  their  voyage.     Durinj; 
the  night  they  were  overtaken  by  a  storm  ;  but 
Apollo  sent  brilliant  flashes  of  lightning  whicn 
enabled  them  to  discover  a  neighbouring  island, 
which  they  called  Anaphe.     Hera  they  erected  an 
altar  to  Apollo,  and  solemn  rites  were  instituted, 
which  continued  to  be  observed  down  to  very  U> 
times.     Their  attempt  to  bund  in  Crete  was  pre- 
vented by  Talus,  who  guarded  the  taland,  but  vu 
killed  by  the    artifioea   of  Medea.    From  Cn\e 
they  sailed  to  Aegina,  and  from  thence  between 
Euboea    and    Locris  to   lolcns.     Respecting  the 
events  subsequent  to  their  arrival  in  loloussef 
AxaoN,  Mbdka,  Jason,  Pxlia&    Thestorrof 
the  Argonauts  probably  arose  out  of  accounts  of 
commercial  enterprises  which  the  wealthy  Miojant. 
who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lolcus,  made  to 
the  coasts  of  the  Euxine.    The  expedition  of  the 
Argonauta  is  rekted  by  Pindar  in  the  4th  Pythian 
ode,  by  Apollonius  Rhodius  in  his  AryoiuaUiCO, 
and  by  his  Roman  imitator  Valerius  Flaccoa. 

ArgOB  {rh  "Apyor,  -eof ),  is  said  by  Stiabo  (p. 
372)  to  have  signified  a  plain  in  the  language  of 
the  Macedonians  and  Thessalians,  and  it  may 
therefore  contain  the  same  root  as  the  Latin  word 
Offer,  In  Homer  we  find  mention  of  the  Pelas^ic 
Aigoa,  that  ia,  a  town  or  district  of  Thessaly,  and 
of  the  Achaean  Aigoa,  by  which  he  means  some- 
times the  whole  Peloponneaus,  sometimes  A^- 
memnon*s  kingdom  of  Axgos  of  which  Mycenae  wai 
the  capital,  and  sometimes  the  town  of  Azgos.  A» 
Aigos  finquently  signifies  the  whole  Peloponne»ui, 
the  most  important  part  of  Greece,  so  the  *Apy«toi 
often  occur  in  Homer  as  a  name  of  the  whole  bodr 
of  the  Greeks,  in  which  sense  the  Roman  poeti 
also  use  Aryivi.^^l,  ArgOB,  a  district  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, called  ArgotU  (if  *Ap7oA.(f)  by  Herodotui, 
but  more  fireqnently  by  other  Greek  writers  either 
Argo9y  Argla  (i)  ^Kfiytia)^  or  Atyolim  (if  'Af>o- 
XiK-fi).  Under  the  Romans  Argolis  became  the 
usual  name  of  the  country,  while  the  word  Argoi  <v 
Argi  was  confined  to  the  town.  Argolis  under  the 
Romans  signified  the  country  bounded  <m  the  N- 
by  the  Corinthian  territory,  on  the  W.  by  Arcadia. 
on  the  S.  by  Laconia,  and  included  towards  the  K. 
the  whole  Acte  or  peninsula  between  the  Saronit 
and  Aigolic  gulfs :  but  during  the  time  of  Grecian 
independence  Aigolis  or  Argos  was  only  th« 
country  lying  roimd  the  AigoIic  gul^  bounded  nc 
the  W.  by  the  Arcadian  mountains,  and  separated 
on  the  N.  by  a  range  of  mountains  from  Corinth, 
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OoDM,  and  Pbliu.  Aignlu,  u  andmtood  bj 
■tt  RnoBiu,  wu  fcr  tbe  moit  put  s  monniBiiHiii 
tfd  oaproductiTfl  Anuiiiy :  the  odIj  cxtmilTfl  plain 
i^iptBd  tv  ^ncollim  wsi  in  Ihfl  aeighbourhood 
<r  ilif  dij  af  Algol,  lu  riven  verc  iaiigtiifcaiit 
ind  Boi^  iij  in  nxaaer :  the  moat  inparttnt 
wu  ibc  ludm*.  The  cagotrjr  vu  divided  ista 
:!ie  dtilrieU  et  Aigfa  or  Ai^oa  proper,  Epidjukia. 
TmbbhU,  umI  Huiuionir.  Tbe  iviginKl  in- 
t*)nUBU  c/  tbe  eoDDtrj  mrr,  anotding  [o  m jtbo- 
."BT.  lb  C^Bicii ;  but  tbe  muD  put  o!  tbe  popu- 
aum  cawutHl  of  Pelugi  and  Acluiei,  to  irhom 
Donau  were  added  ■flit  the  conqaett  at  Pthpoo- 
^'ua  brihe  Doriani.  See  below,  No.  2.— S. 
ilfM,  «  Atgi,  -enm,  io  the  I^tin  irriten,  now 
Arjfs,  tbe  ofiilat  of  Argolie,  tni,  next  lo  Sputa, 
lee  niMi  inpoTOBi  town  in  Peloponneiiu,  aitnaled 
m  t  letel  plain  a  little  lo  (he  W.  of  the  luchiu. 
Ii  bad  u  ancient  Ptlaigic  ciudel,  called  Leriwa, 
ind  mother  baSt  nbeequenllj  on  uolber  height 
4m.  tnm  iaUmt  Aryi,  Lir.  iiiiT.  3A).     It  poa- 

Wtnled  Joc  the  wonhip  of  Ren,  who»  great 
iMiifJt,MinifiHslaj  between  A rgoi  and  Mycenae. 
The  mniiii  gf  the  Cyekf  ian  wolli  of  Argoi  are 
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ill  hj  Iij 


The  cityii 


,  irgnnd- 
I  of  Inachui,  who 
SST  be  npided  ai  the  Pelaegian  kingi,  reigned 
'  "T  Ihc  caaatfj  ror  9  genefationa,  bnt  were  at 
'.raflb  di^Tcd  of  the  aorereigntT  by  D1H411S, 
ibo  a  Bjd  la  ban  come  &om  EgjpL     The  de- 

iBt«il  ■•  the  Achaean  lacs  of  the  Peli^idae. 
rcda  [Jm  nle  of  tbe  Pelopidae  Mjctme  bccanie 
Tit  ti|Aal  of  th*  kin|d«n,  and  ArgM  wai  a  de- 
jrcdat  ilatCL  Tbiu  Mveenae  wai  tbe  itnra]  nu- 
ance tf  AtRO*  and  of  hii  *DD  AgUBemnon  ;  bnt 
>dff  OrefCeaArgoaa^wn  recovered  it*  upremacj. 
Vpa  the  laDqiieat  of  Pelojumneani  bj  the  Doriena 
.lira  fen  Id  the  ahare  of  Temeniu,  whoae  de- 
•ndinla  niled  over  the  omiitr; ;  bat  the  great 
'id  ^  llie  popolatkn  ooDtinued  to  be  Achaean. 
A^  ihat  mnti  belong  to  mythotog?  ;  and  Argoa 
ni  appear*  in  bidorr  aboot  ■.  c.  7iO,  aa  the  chief 
•au  «f  PdnpcHuieaB*,  nnder  iu  roler  Psihih. 
.Uiv  the  tine  of  Phideo  iu  power  declined,  and 
J  ex  DM  CTBi  able  10  mainlain  ita  npremacj  over 
'•^  ■cber  t«wna  of  Aigolia.  Iti  power  wu  greatly 
niraed  bj  ita  wan  with  Sparta.  The  two  atatea 
Tf  natended  br  the  dialrict  af  Cfnuria,  Hhich 
';  bRween  Argsliiand  Lacsoia,  ind  which  tbe 
"wtaai  at  lengib  obtained  bj  the  Tietar;  of  their 
>*>  rtaapinoa,  aboot  B.  C  iiO.  In  b.  c.  S24 
"  iiiiaa.  tbe  Spartan  king,  defeated  the  Argirea 
•u  nch  Isia  near  Tiryn^  that  Sparta  wu  left 
•"Ajii  a  rival  in  PdoponiHCiu.  In  conMi^nence 
'  'U  weaJaeH  and  of  it*  jaleaij  of  Sparta,  At^na 


vinee  of  Achaia,  At  an  earlv  lime  Argoi  wu 
dittinguiahed  hj  ita  cnllivatimi  of  DiDaicand  poetrr 
(SiCADiB;  TitBHiiLi]  ;  but  at  the  time  of  the 
intellectual  greatnea*  of  Atheni,  literalute  and 
•cicucfl  leem  to  have  been  entirely  neglected  hE 
Argo*.  It  prodnccd  •ome  gnal  acolptan,  of  whom 
AoaLADAS  and  PoLVCLirti*  are  tbe  moat  ce- 
lebialed. 

ArgM  AmpbiUohlaSJn  CApym  rh  'A/ifuXext- 
irdv),  the  chief  town  of  Anphilochia  in  AcBtnaiiia, 
■itoated  00  the  Ambracian  gul^  and  founded  by 

AfjfM  HippItUB.    [Ahpl] 

Argfiu  Fmtoa  (F<n1o  Femio),  a  town  and 
harbour  in  the  ialand  of  Ilva  (Elta). 

Ar^Bia  f  Ap^iwpa),  a  town  in  Pelaigiotii  in 
Theualy,  called  Atgiau  by  Homer  (//.  ii.  736). 

Algttl  I'tifyas).  L  Son  of  Zona  and  Niobe. 
Srd  king  of  Argot,  from  whom  Argca    '    '     ■  - 


-3.  Sun 


"theal 


becauie  he  had  a  hundred  eyea,  aon  of  Agenor, 
Amior,  Inachua,  or  Argui.  Hera  appointed  him 
guardian  of  Ibe  cow  into  which  lo  had  been  meta- 
morphoced  ;  but  Hennea.  at  the  command  of  Zeoa, 
pat  Algol  to  death,  eitber  by  atoning  him,  or  by 
culling  off  hit  bead  after  tending  hiin  to  aleep  t^ 
the  (weet  note*  of  hit  flnt&  Ben  tnnipluited 
hia  eyea  to  the  t*il  of  the  peacock,  her  bvourits 
bird. —  8.  The  hiiilder  of  the  Argo,  hd  of 
Phriiua,  Areator,  or  Polybnt,  waa  lent  by  Aeetet, 
hit  gnndbther,  after  iha  death  of  Phricna,  (0  taks 
poueaaicn  of  hia  iubentanoe  in  Qicece.  On  bit 
voyage  thither  he  tuffered  ahipwreck,  wu  foond 
by  Jaion  in  the  ialand  of  Anltai,  and  carried  t«ck 
lo  Colchi*. 

Aigiz%  fApTiipS),  a  town  in  Acbua  near  Pa- 
trae.  with  a  fountain  1 '  ' 


aA  (■' 


:p«.    [AnPL] 


("AjHJa,  "Apia:  'A^iot,  'Aptet:  (ia  E. 
pari  0/ Kionmaii,  <md  Ou  W.  ami  N.W.  pan  of 
Afgianatax),  the  mo«t  important  of  the  E.  pro- 
vince* of  the  ancient  Peraian  Empire,  wat  bounded 
on  the  E.  by  the  Paropamiaidae,  on  the  N.  b? 
Ha»ianH  and  Hyrcania,  on  the  W.  by  Parthia,  an^ 
on  tbe  S.  by  the  great  deiert  of  Carmania.  It  wat 
a  vatt  plain,  bordered  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  mono- 
taina,  and  on  the  Vf.  and  S.  by  ttndy  deierla  ;  and, 
though  fcnning  a  mrt  of  the  great  nndy  table- 
land, now  called  the  Detert  of  Iran,  it  eonlabied 
aeveial  veiy  fertile  oue*.  etpecially  in  it*  N.  pert, 
along  the  bate  of  the  Sarlphi  (Kohulam  and  Ht^ 

Ariu  or  -M  (Hirirood),  on  which  alood  the  later 
coital  Alexandria  (Herat),  The  river  ia  loti  in 
the  tand.  The  lower  coune  of  the  great  liver 
ETTtiiNDiit.-B  (HtlHvid)  alio  belonged  lo  Aria, 
and  the  lake  inio  which  it  iiilla  wu  called  Aria 
Imu  (Zurrai).  From  Alia  wu  derived  the 
naroa  under  which  all  the  E.  provincet  were  in- 
clude.   [AniiNA.] 

Aria  I^ona.     [Aria.] 

AriaUgnaa  ('ApiaHrfrtis),  ton  of  Dariui  Hyv 
taapii,  one  of  the  eommanden  of  the  fleet  of 
Xenea,  fell  in  the  battle  of  Salamia,  B.  c.  '(SO. 

Ariadni  ('ApuUni).  daughter  of  Minoi  and  Pa- 
uphsii  ot  Cnti,  fell  in  lovo  with  TheHut,  when  ho 
wu  tent  by  bit  lather  to  convey  the  tribute  of  the 

thread  by  meant  of  which  he  found  hit  way  out  of 
the  Labyrinth,  and  which  ahe  henelf  had  received 
from  Uephaeilui.    The«eni  in  retom  promiatd  to 
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marrj  her,  and  ibe  aeeordhigly  left  Crete  with  him  ; 
but  on  their  airind  in  the  iiknd  of  Dta  (Naxoe), 
■he  was  killed  by  Artemii.  This  is  the  Homeric 
account  {Od,  xi.  322)  ;  but  the  more  common  tra- 
dition related  that  Theaeue  left  Ariadne  in  Naxoi 
alive,  either  becante  he  waa  forced  hj  Dionysus  to 
leave  her,  or  becaiite  he  was  ashamed  to  bring  a 
foreign  wife  to  Athens.  Dionysus  found  her  at 
Nazos,  made  her  his  wife,  and  placed  among  the 
stars  the  crown  which  he  gave  her  at  their  mar- 
riage. Then  are  several  drcomstances  in  the 
story  of  Ariadne  which  oflfered  the  hapfnest  snb- 
jecu  for  works  of  art,  and  some  of  the  finest  ancient 
woriLs,  on  gems  as  well  as  paintings,  are  still  ex- 
tant, of  which  Ariadne  is  the  subject. 

AziMU  ('A^of)orAzidM!ii  ('ApiSeuor),  the 
friend  of  Cyrus,  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the 
army  at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  B.a  401.  After 
the  death  of  Cyrus  he  porehased  his  pardon  from 
Artaxerxes  by  deserting  the  Otceks. 

AriumM  ('A^id^uviff ),  the  name  of  two  kings 
of  Cappadocia»  one  the  father  of  Ariarathes  L,  and 
the  other  the  son  and  iuecessor  of  Ariarathes  II. 

Arilaa  (*Af>cai^:  /ras),  derived  from  Akla, 
from  the  specific  sense  of  which  it  must  be  carefully 
distinguished,  was  the  general  name  of  the  E.  pro- 
vinces of  the  ancient  Persian  Empire,  and  included 
the  portion  of  Asia  bounded  on  the  W.  by  an 
imaginary  line  drawn  from  the  Caspian  to  the 
month  of  the  Penian  Gul^  on  the  S.  by  the  Indian 
Ocean,  on  the  E.  by  the  Indus,  and  on  the  N*  by 
the  great  chain  of  moontainfl  called  by  the  general 
name  of  the  Indian  Caucasna,  embracing  the  pro- 
vinces of  Parthia,  Aria,  the  Paropamisadae,  Ar»- 
chosia,  Dnmgiana,  Gedrosia,  and  Carmania  (inb- 
rosMB,  AfjgjkoMitUm,  Belooekutam,  and  Kirnum), 
But  the  name  was  often  extended  to  the  country 
as  (u  W.  as  the  maigin  of  the  Tigris-valley,  so 
as  to  include  Media  and  Penis,  and  also  to 
the  pnvinees  N.  of  the  Indian  Cancasns,  namely 
Baetria  and  Sogdiana  (BoiAara),  The  knowledge 
of  the  ancieats  respecting  the  greater  part  of  this 
region  was  confined  to  what  was  picked  up  in  the 
expeditions  of  Alexander  and  the  wan  of  the 
Oredc  kings  of  Syria,  and  what  was  learned  from 
merchant  canvuis. 

AxiarfttkM  (*Apiapd«hyr),  the  name  of  several 
kings  of  Cappadocia.*-!.  Son  of  Ariamnes  L,  as«- 
sisted  Ochus  in  the  recovery  of  Egypt,  b.  c.  350. 
Arianthes  was  defeated  by  Perdiceas,  and  crucified, 
322.  Eumoies  then  obtained  possession  of  Cappa- 
docia.^2.  Son  of  Holophemes,  and  nephew  of 
Ariarathes  I., recovered  Cappadociaafkerthe  death  of 
Enmenes,  B.C.  315.  He  was  succeeded  by  Ariamnes 
H.-'-S.  Son  of  Ariamnes  11^  and  grandson  of  No.  2, 
married  Stmtonke,  daughter  of  Ajitiochns  IL,  king 
of  Syria.«*4.  Son  of  No.  3,  reigned  b.c.  220—162. 
He  married  Antiochis,  the  daughter  of  Antiochus 
III.,  king  of  Syria,  and  assisted  Antiochus  in  his 
war  against  the  Romans.  After  the  defeat  of  An- 
tiochus, Ariarathes  sued  for  peace  in  188,  which 
he  obtained  on  favourable  terms.  In  183— 179,  he 
assisted  Eumenes  in  his  war  against  Phamaces^i-*6. 
Son  of  No.  4,  previoosly  called  Midiridates,  reigned 
B.a  163—130.  He  was  snmamed  Philopator, 
and  was  distinguished  by  the  excellence  of  his 
ehamcter  and  his  cultivation  of  philosophy  and  the 
liberal  arts.  He  assisted  the  Romans  in  their  war 
■gainst  Aristonicus  of  Pergamus,  and  fell  in  this 
war,  130.««0.  Son  of  No.  5,  reigned  B.&  130 — 
96.    He  married  tAodiee,  sitter  of  Mithridatet 
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VI.,  king  of  Pontns,  and  was  put  to  death  hy 
Mithridatet  by  means  of  Gordins.  On  his  desth 
the  kingdom  was  seised  by  Nieomedct,  king  of 
Bithynia,  who  married  Laodice,  the  widow  of  the 
bite  king.  But  Nicomedes  was  soon  expelled  br 
Mithridates,  who  pkced  opon  the  thrant,— 7.  Soil 
of  No.  6.  He  was,  however,  also  moideied  by 
Mithridates  in  a  short  time,  who  now  took  pones- 
sion  of  his  kingdom.  The  Cappidocians  rebelled 
against  Mithridates,  and  placed  upon  the  throne, 
-«8.  Second  son  of  No.  6  ;  but  be  was  speedily 
driven  ont  of  the  kingdom  by  Mithridstei,  and 
shortly  afterwards  died.  Both  Mithridates  snd 
Nicomedes  attempted  to  give  a  king  to  the  Cip> 
padocians  ;  but  the  Romans  altowed  the  people  to 
choose  whom  thev  pleased,  and  their  choice  fell  opoo 
Ariofaananet.«ii9.  Son  of  Ariobaranes  II.,reigDed 
B.  &  42—36.  He  was  deposed  and  put  to  death  by 
Antony,  who  appointed  Aicfaelaus  as  his  socoeisor. 

AxlaipM  or  AgrilfpM  (*  A^tknroA,  *Ay^drwiu\ 
a  people  in  the  Sw  part  of  the  Penian  pfovioce  of 
Drangiana,  on  the  very  borden  of  Qediotia,  wiih 
a  capital  city,  Ariaspe  ('Apiiewii).  In  retun  for 
the  services  which  they  rendered  to  the  sniy  of 
Cyrus  the  Great,  when  he  marched  through  the 
desert  of  Carmania,  they  were  honoured  with  the 
name  of  K^fry^ai,  and  were  allowed  by  the  Per- 
sians to  retain  their  indepeodeoce,  which  was  coo- 
finned  to  them  by  Alexander  as  the  remtrd  of 
similar  services  to  himtell 

Aziola  (Aridnus :  Arieda  or  Atiaai8),an  andeiit 
town  of  lAtium  at  the  foot  of  the  Alban  Mooot, 
OB  the  Appian  Way,  16,  miles  from  Rome.  It 
was  a  member  of  the  Latin  coufsdemcy,  wai  nb- 
dued  by  the  Romans,  with  the  other  Latin  towni, 
in  B.C.  338,  and  received  the  Roman  frsachiic. 
In  its  neighbourhood  was  the  celebmted  grove  snd 
temple  of  Diana  Aridna,  on  the  borden  of  the 
Lacos  Nemorensis  (iVom ).  Diana  was  wonhipped 
here  with  barbarous  customs :  her  priett,  called  fw 
nemoramsj  was  alwayt  a  runaway  slate,  who  ob- 
tained his  office  by  killing  his  predecessor  in  lingie 
combat  The  priest  was  obliged  to  fight  witii  soy 
slave  who  succeeded  in  breaking  off  a  braach  of  s 
certain  tree  in  the  sacred  gtove. 

Aridaciis.    f  Abiabcb  ;  ABRBiDAScm.] 

Aril,  is  the  name  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  province  of  Arla,  but  it  ia  probably  alio  a 
form  of  the  generic  name  of  the  whole  Persian 
race,  derived  from  the  root  or,  which  means  mbU^ 
and  which  forms  the  fint  syllable  of  a  great  nom- 
ber  of  Penian  names.     [Comp.  Abtabl] 

Ailmafpi  (*ApM<aevof),  a  people  in  the  N.  of 
Scythi^  of  whom  a  fiabulous  aecount  is  given  by 
Herodotus  (iv.  27).  The  gena  of  the  fable  is 
perhaps  to  be  recognised  in  the  &et  that  the  Ural 
Moimtains  abound  in  gold. 

AximAm  (^Aptfui^s)  or  Axiumftnt  (*A^o- 
/<aC^f )«  a  chief  in  Sogdiaaa,  whose  fortress  wai 
taken  by  Alexander  in  b.  a  328.  In  it  AJennder 
found  Roxana,  the  daughter  of  the  Bactrian  chicC 
Oxyartea,  whom  he  made  his  wife. 

Aziliii  ^ApiftM)  and  JLdaA  (jk ^A/mma  ■«•  ^)« 
the  names  of  a  mythical  people,  district,  and  raosf 
of  mountains  in  Asia  Minor,  which  the  old  Greek 
poets  made  the  scene  of  the  punishment  of  tho 
monster  Typhoeus.  Virgil  (Am,  ix.  716)  bao 
misunderstood  the  c<y  'i^lfiais  of  Homer  (IL  ii- 
783),  and  made  Typhoeus  lie  beneath  Inarime,  so 
island  oflf  the  coast  <^  Itidy,  namely^  PithecuM  or 
Acnaria  (/mIm). 


'^r**r*  (AnmocMi* :  Simiai),  a  Uwn  in 
I'Dbra  a  du  OM  u  tbe  moBth  of  the  littls 
rtrt  AfiBiou  iilimniin).  It  wu  origisBllr 
uMhJrd  by  Unb»i  Bd  Pclufaoi,  wu  iftcr- 
nnli  ■  tkt  [iiMiMim  of  lb*  Sencnsi,  ud  *w 
mimiui  b}  Ike  Raau*  in  B.  c.  368,  htm  which 
ism  U  ^fHU*  M  ■  flganbiog  pUce.  AfMr 
Iti'iB)  CMfiMOul,  it  WM  die  bit  town  which 
1  ptaoa  UDTcd  It  in  tit*  N.  E.  of  lulia  pmper. 

Iiii*"*iii  CA/Mtorf-l^i).  I.  Miv  » 
Ad^  ^  iWK.— 1.  Brti>T*d  bf  hii  UD  Hi- 
iiindUHUlhaP«iBkim.atiOat  actiKL— A. 
i«<ifJ(iiMliMl,n«MdB.c.  »■— S3T.  U*' 
iTicM  6is  AnuMm  in  5S3.  ud  iai7  bt  »■  i 
*u4sl  m  lb  iMndM  of  tht  kingdom  of  Psotui. 
-J.  S«  rf  HithiidatM  III^  M>g»d  266—310, 
ui  n>  Haded  hflfithiiditn  IV.     "   - 


1  c  M-~<3,  aid  m*  dacltd  king  bj  Iho  Cupidi 
iM«,uid«(WdirMtiao(if  tlwRoDUa.     Ha  ni 

•nnl  nmnupdUd  from  Ui  kingdom  faj  Uilhii- 
iiuvba  K*  fioilly  laMond  bf  PoiopeT  in  63, 
i^^jMahUimtk.—  *.  SirniatA Fiilopabr, 
hcobM  hi*  kiha  in  63.  The  time  oT  bii  deolh 
■  DMbtgwn  ;  hat  it  muthaie  beenbe&n  £),in 
■bith  jat  hu  «  ma  nignin^^S.  SonuinMd 


■tJl.       H*M 


•^rstz: 


J.  2,  1 
nnpejai 


C«at  ii  ta,  bat  wm  BHntkeiea  paidoaed  bj 
<Jrm,  whi  ena  anlnied  hia  tanilorie*.  He  wu 
•tua  ■  12  hj  Cauioa.  Iw>ou  ba  waa  platting 
•|ain>  km  ia  An 

idM  ('AWv).  L  Of  MMhrmna  in  LMboa, 
u  ucKaiOnalE  bid  aoda  oalehnuad  plajet  oai  tht 
oUBB,  ii  lalUd  the  invtour  of  the  ditbTnmbie 
poBf,  Md  of  tha  iMBt  dilbjnanh.  Ha  lived 
>^<aclU,iad  ipatagnunartof  hialiiaal 
^  on  rf  ruiwiilw.  ^Bnt  of  Connth.  Of  hia 
*'  Munlj  taj  tlnDf  ia  known  bnoad  the  hsu- 
'-3l  wrj  <i  haa  aaoipe  Eram  (b*  •ailon  »ith  whoni 
»  aiM  fc^  Siciiy  to  Onolk.  On  ooe  oocaaion, 
^1  ma  tht  itarr.  Anon  wtot  to  Siolj  to  lake 
-Ml  IB  i^w  aaiieal  esolaM.  Ho  won  the  priic, 
>  i  ladtt  with  pnacBla,  ha  anha^ed  ia  a  Co- 
"<  <iH>  iluf  10  rMani  to  hia  &wnd  PtrisBdec. 
' "  ni*  ailm  oanlcd  hia  Imaiirea,  nA  mtdi- 
'jM  faia  Bacdat  Aficr  trying  in  Ttin  to  aaa*  hii 
■>>■  M  U  iBgth  tlitaiiwil  ptimiaaan  onet  mon  to 
>"*thcalhMm.  Inlntnlatlirtlwplaeedhini- 
■J  « ihc  paw  «t  Ue  Mf  and  innktd  thg  §tda 
'  a^nd  •MiDt.ad  Ukd  Ihitw  Unwlf  into  the 
■»  Bat  Baaraarl™^  dolphma  had  utmUod 
'^^^  ih*  wmJ,  ind  una  of  thim  now  look  tbe 
''■1  m  in  hadi  asd  anicd  bin  to  TaeoAna, 
':=■  nnca  ha  ntanad  to  Corinth  in  lafttr,  uid 
"^"^  hi  aditnlan  !•  PenaDdac.  Upon  the 
L-Eql  cf  (he  CariotkiaD  Toaaal  Periaoder  inqBind 
•■  lit  sikcB  ifler  Aiion,  who  TcvUed  thai  he  bad 
''^Kaid  h^ind  at  Tnatom  )  bat  vhtn  Arion, 

•  rd- 
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I  mother  it  diSamt  in  tht  nrioni  legmdi. 

laioiritnt,  *  Oennan  duif,  wbo  cnattd  tb* 

hint  at  the  requett  of  the  Saqnani.  when  thejr 

era  haid  piataed  bj  tbe  Aedni.     He  aubdaed  the 

Acdai,  but  appropiiatad  to  himaelf  pazt  of  the  tecrv 

lor;  of  tba  Sequaiii,  and  ihrmleiied  to  take  atili 

KR.     The  Sequani  now  onilad  with  the  Aadui 

D  imploring  the  help  of  Cartar,  wbo  defeated  Atio- 

'iaMt  about  50  milu  fnm  tht  Bbise,  b.  c.  SB. 

liioTiatna  eacaptd  acroia  tiie  liwtr  in  a  anall  bent. 

AriatatltM  (' A^umuHrai),  th  e  tepiiled  BDlfaor 

if  3  booka  of    Loie-Lellen,  taken    tlmoal   cn- 

linl]'  fioiB  Plato,  Lucian,  Pbiloatmua,  and  Pln- 

Of  the  tiitbor  notkingr  i>  knowiL    The 

[ion  ia  by  Boiiaonada,  Ptria,  1823. 

C/tfltrmroi),  of  Uegali^t.  aome- 
timee  called  Arittatmtmt,  wat  {reqnontl^  atnlegBt 
or  general  of  the  Achaean  league  Inaa  B.C.  198  to 
ISi.  He  waa  the  poliliaal  oppooent  of  Philo- 
poenwn,  and  a  friend  of  the  RoaiBiia. 

AriltMU  ('A^aiaitt),  »  dirinilf  wenhipped 
ia  nrioni  parta  of  Greece,  wat  ante  a  mortal,  who 
boeaBt  a  god  Ihnnigb  tbe  banefiu  be  had  cunftmd 
upon  mankind.  The  difierent  aooonnta  aboat  bin 
acem  to  ha^  aiiien  in  difiarent  [daoea  and  iadfr 
pandenllir  of  ran  another,  ao  that  thaj  nfcrred  lo 
Mno)  diatinet  beiufit,  who  wen  anbaegntmlj 
identified  and  united  into  one^  He  it  deaoibed 
either  at  a  (dd  of  Unniii  and  Oe,  or,  aeronling  to 
a  mon  genenl  tradition,  at  the  (on  of  Apollo  and 
Cjiena.  Hit  mother  Cjreat  had  bean  carried  off 
hj  Apollo  from  moont  Polios  to  Libj^  where  the 
gane  birth  to  AiitUeiia.  Arittaeua  aabieqnmtlf 
rent  to  Thebee  In  Boeotia ;  but  after  the  nnfortn- 
»te  death  of  hia  aon  AcTAiON.heleft  Thebeaand 
ritiled  almoat  all  die  Greek  coloniet  on  the  eonata 
of  tkc  Meditetianean.  Finall;  be  went  to  Tbiace, 
dwelling  tor  aome  liiM  iteat  mount  Hae- 
'     ided  the  town  of  Ariataron,  he 


in  ancient  myihology  :  he  nt*  *or- 
•bipfed  aa  tba  protector  of  nocki  and  abepberda,  of 
Tine  and  olite  phtntaliona  ;  he  taught  men  lo  keep 
beet,  and  a'tried  fnm  tbe  fieldt  the  baining  heat 
of  the  Hu  and  othei  cantet  of  dattruction. 

Idctagini  ('Afivrayipai),  of  Miietiu,brot)ia- 
in-law  of  Hiatiaeat,  wat  left  bj  the  latter  daring 
hit  tujr  at  the  Pertian  court,  in  charge  of  tbe  go- 
vernment of  Miletna.  Having  failed  in  an  attempt 
upon  Namt  (b.  c  501),  which  he  had  promiaed  to 
ubdnt  far  the  Pertiana,  and  faanng  the  conae- 
ijnencea  of  kit  bilare,  he  induced  the  Ionian  ciliea 
lo  RTolt  from  Petiia.  He  applied  for  aatiitaDca  to 
the  Spattant  and  Atheniant:  the  fanner  lefuud, 
but  the  latter  MOt  him  20  ahipa  and  Kmo  timpt. 
In  49S  hit  um;  ctptund  and  bunt  Sardia,  but 
waa  finally  chaaed  back  to  tbe  eoait.  The  Athe- 
niana  now  departed  ;  the  Peraiana  conqnend  neat 
of  tbe  Ionian  citiea;  and  Ariattgant  iu  derair 
fled  ts  Tbttct  where  be  wu  tUin  h;  the  Edo- 
niut  in  1V7. 

Arlrtaaiar  ('ApfrrwSpoi),  tba  nott  celebrated 
aoothiajei  of  Alexander  the  Orwt,  wrote  a  work 
on  piudigiet. 

AlifUrokni  CAfiJoTo^X'")-  L  An  Athenian, 
one  of  the  leaden  in  the  reTolation  of  the  "  Fmr 
Hundred,"  B.C.  111.  He  waa  afterward!  put  to 
dealb  by  tlu  Atfaenioni,  not  latar  than  106.-2.. 
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A  Lacedaemonian,  succeeded  Oleander  at  harmott 
of  Bysantiam  in  400,  and  in  rarioas  ways  ill 
treated  the  Cyrean  Oreeki,  who  had  recently  re- 
turned from  Asia.*- 8.  Of  Tkoba,  a  tragic  poet 
at  Athens,  contemporary  with  Euripides,  flourished 
about  B.C.  454,  and  wrote  70  tnigediet.— 4.  Of 
Samos,  an  eminent  mathematician  and  astronomer 
at  Alexandria,  flourished  between  B.  c.  280  and  2Si, 
He  employed  himself  in  thft  determination  of  some 
of  the  most  important  elements  of  astronomy ;  but 
none  of  his  works  remain,  except  a  treatise  on  the 
magnitudes  and  distances  of  the  son  and  moon 
(w«p)  nrytSuv  ira)  iaroCTtiftdrmifiiKlov  itai  atX^rris). 
Edited  by  Wallis,  Oxon,  1688,  and  reprinted  in 
Tol.  iii.  of  his  works.  There  is  a  French  trans- 
lation, and  an  edition  of  the  text,  Paris,  1810.*- 6. 
Of  SAMOTHRACBfthe  colobnted  grammarian,  flou- 
rished B.  c.  156.  He  was  educated  in  the  school  of 
Aristophanes  of  Bynntium,  at  Alexandria,  where 
he  himself  founded  a  grammatical  and  critical 
schooL  At  an  advanced  age  he  left  Alexandria, 
and  went  to  Cyprus,  where  he  is  said  to  have  died 
at  the  age  of  72,  olf  roluntary  stanration,  because 
he  was  sufiering  from  incurable  dropsy.  Aristar- 
chus  was  the  greatest  critic  of  antiquity.  His 
labours  were  chiefly  devoted  to  the  Greek  poets, 
but  more  especially  to  the  Homeric  poema,  of  which 
he  published  a  recension,  which  has  been  the  basis 
of  the  text  from  his  time  to  the  present  day.  The 
great  object  of  his  critical  Ubours  was  to  restore 
the  genuine  text  of  the  Homeric  poems,  and  to 
clear  it  of  all  later  interpolations  and  corruptions. 
He  marked  those  verses  which  he  thought  spurioui 
with  an  obeloa,  and  those  which  he  considered  as 
particulariy  beautiful  with  an  asterisk.  He  divided 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  into  24  booki  each.  He 
did  not  confine  himself  to  a  recension  of  the  text, 
but  also  exphuned  and  interpreted  the  poems :  he 
opposed  the  allegorical  interpretation  which  was 
then  beginning  to  find  fiivour,  and  which  at  a  later 
time  beeune  very  general.  His  grammatical  prin- 
ciples were  attacked  by  many  of  his  contemporaries: 
the  most  eminent  of  his  opponents  was  Ckatbs  of 
Mallus. 

Arifltlas  (*Apurr4ai\  of  Proconnesas,  an  epic 
poet  of  whose  life  we  have  only  fiU>ulons  accounts. 
His  date  is  quite  uncertain :  some  phice  him  in  the 
time  of  Croesus  and  Cynis;  but  other  traditions 
make  him  eariier  than  Homer,  or  a  contemporary 
and  teacher  of  Homer.  The  ancient  writen  re- 
present him  as  a  magician,  who  rose  after  his 
death,  and  whose  soul  could  leave  and  re-enter  its 
body  according  to  its  pleasure.  He  was  connected 
with  the  worship  of  Apollo,  which  he  was  said  to 
have  introduced  at  Metapontum.  He  is  said  to 
have  travelled  through  the  countries  N.  and  E.  of 
the  Euxine,  and  to  have  visited  the  Issedones, 
Arimaspae,  Cimmerii,  Hyperborei,  and  other  my- 
thical nations,  and  after  his  return  to  have  written 
an  epic  poem  in  8  books,  called  Tkt  Aritmatpia 
(rii  'ApifidUnrffia).  This  work  is  frequently  men- 
tioned by  the  ancients,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say 
who  was  the  real  author  of  it. 

AiiftSu  or  AziftMUf,  an  oflScer  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  (b.  c.  285 — ^247),  the  reputed  author 
of  a  Greek  work,  giving  an  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  translation  of  the  Septnagint  was 
executed,  but  which  is  generally  admitted  by  the 
best  critics  to  be  spurious.  Printed  at  Oxford, 
1692,  Bro. 
.  AviftldM  (*Api^«f8i|t).  L  An  Athenian,  son  of 
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Lysimachus,  sumamed  the  ^  Just,**  was  of  sn  an- 
cient and  noble  family.   He  was  the  politicsl  ditciple 
of  Clisthenes,  and  partly  on  that  account,  partly  from 
personal  character,  opposed  from  the  first  to  The- 
mistodes.  Aristides  fought  as  the  oommsnder  of  hit 
tribe  at  the  batUe  of  Marathon,  B.  c.  490 ;  sod  next 
year,  489,  he  was  arefaon.   In  483  or  482  he  nffertd 
ostracism,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  triomph 
of  the  maritime  and  democratic  policy  of  his  rivaL 
He  was  still  in  exile  in  480  at  the  hatde  of  Salsmii, 
where  he  did  good  service  by  dislodging  the  encmr, 
with  a  band  raised  and  armed  by  himself^  from  ths 
islet  of  Psyttaleia.    He  was  recalled  from  faaoiib- 
ment  after  the  battie,  was  appointed  general  in  the 
following  year  (479),  and  commanded  the  Athe- 
nians at  the  batUe  of  Plataca.     In  477,  when  the 
allies  had  become  di^sted  with  the  oondoct  of 
Pausanias  and  the  Spartans,  he  and  his  colleague 
Cimon  had  the  glory  of  obtaining  for  Atheni  tlie 
command  of  the  maritime  confederacy:  and  t« 
Aristides  was  by  general  consent  entrusted  the 
task  of  drawing  up  its  laws  and  fixing  iu  saw«- 
menta.    This  fint  tribute  (^^t)  of  460  talrntt, 
paid  into  a  common  treasury  at  Delos,  bore  bit 
name,  and  was  regarded  by  the  allies  in  after 
times,  as  marking  their  Satumian  age.    Thii  it 
his  kst  recorded  ad.    He  died  after  471,  the  Tear 
of  the  ostracism  of  Themistodes,  and  very  likelr 
in  468.    He  died  so  poor  thkt  he  did  not  lesTe 
enough  to  pay  for  hb  funeral :  his  danghten  were 
portioned  by  the  state,  and  his  son  Lysimacho* 
received  a  grant  of  land  and  of  money.  —  2.  The 
author  of  a  work  entitled  Milmaea^  which  was 
probably  a  romanoe,  having  Miletus  tot  its  scene. 
It  was  written  in  prose,  and  was  of  a  licentioot 
character.    It  was  translated  into   Latin  by  L. 
Cornelius  Sisenna,  a  contemporarj  of  Sulla,  and 
it  seems  to  have  become  popular  with  the  Roasna. 
Aristides  is  reckoned  as  tiie  inventor  of  the  Greek 
romance,  and  the  title  of  his  work  gave  rise  to  the 
term  MilemoH,  as  applied  to  works  of  fiction.   Hh 
age  and  country  are  unknown,  but  the  title  of  hii 
work  is  thought  to  fiivour  the  conjecture  that  he  wai 
a  native  of  Miletus.— •S.  Of  Tbbbis,  a  celebnted 
Greek  painter,  flourished  about  B.C.  860-^30.  The 
point  in  which  he  most  excelled  was  in  depicting  the 
feelings,  exprssMons,  and  passions  which  may  be  ob> 
served  in  common  life.    His  nicturea  were  so  ranch 
valued  that  long  after  his  death  Attains,  king  of  Per- 

rios,  offiared  600,000  sesteress  for  one  of  them.  — 
P.  AaUvi  ArifftidM,  sumamed  Thbooorcs,  a 
celebnted  Greek  rhetorician,  was  bom  at  Adriani 
in  Mysia,  in  a.  ».  117.  He  studied  under  Herodea 
Atticus  at  Athens,  and  subseqnenUy  travelled 
through  Egypt,  Cheece,  and  Italy.  The  frme  of 
his  talents  and  acquirements  was  ao  great  thst 
monuments  were  erected  to  his  honour  in  several 
towns  which  he  had  honoured  with  his  presence. 
Shortly  before  his  retum  he  was  attacked  by  an 
illness  which  lasted  for  18  yean,  but  this  did  not 
prevent  him  firom  proaecnting  bis  studies.  He  snb»e^ 
quentiy  setUed  at  Smyrna,  and  when  this  city  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  178,  he  aaed 
his  influence  with  the  emperor  M.  Aurelius  to  in- 
duce him  to  assist  in  rebuilding  the  town.  The 
Smymaeans  showed  their  gratitude  to  AristidM 
by  oflfering  him  various  honoan  and  distinctionv 
most  of  which  he  refused:  be  accepted  only  the 
office  of  priest  of  Asdepins,  which  he  held  until 
his  death,  about  a.  d.  180.  The  woiks  of  Ariatidef 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  are  55  orations  and 
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and  2  tiettuet  on  rii«toricd  tab- 
;<vtt  of  littk  Tsloe.  Hit  ontioiit  are  much  snpe- 
nor  to  tboie  of  the  rbetoricUns  of  hit  time.  Hit 
■dmifcn  conptred  him  to  Demottbenet,  and  OTen 
Amtidei  did  oot  think  himtelf  mu^  inferior. 
Thb  Ttnity  and  telf^nffideney  made  him  Miemiet 
aod  oppooaitt ;  hot  the  nomber  of  hit  admiren 
w  fitf  gnater,  and  leTeial  learned  grammariant 
im>te  canmentariet  on  hit  omtiont«  tome  of  which 
»tt  extant  The  beat  edition  of  Arittidet  it  by 
W.Diiidorf;Lipt.l829.— 5.  QvintiliA&u  Ari»- 
tidtt,  the  aathor  of  a  tnatite  in  3  bookt  on 
raouc  probably  lived  in  the  Itt  oentory  after 
Chriit  Hit  work  it  perhapt  the  mott  taloable  of 
ail  the  ancient  mntical  treatitet:  it  it  printed  in 
iht  ooflection  of  Meihomiut  entitled  AnHqtiae  Mwr- 
nw  Amdam  StpUm^  Amtt  1652. 

Aiiltfaa  ('AfterUrr),  a  philoiopber  either  of  the 
Epieorcan  or  Peripatetic  aehool,  made  himtelf  ty> 
nmt  of  Athent  through  the  influence  of  Mithridatet. 
He  held  oat  againtt  Sulla  in  B.  c.  87 ;  and  when 
ts«  dtj  vat  taken  by  ttom,  he  wat  pnt  to  death 
by  Solit**  ordcrt. 

Aiirtippv  i^hphrtwwo*).  L  Son  of  Aritadea, 
Vm  at  Cyreae,  and  founder  of  the  Cyrenaic  tchool 
of  PbikiM^j,  flouriahed  about  B.  c.  370.  The  fiune 
of  SocQttct  braoght  him  to  Athene,  and  he  remained 
vitb  tlie  htter  idmott  up  to  the  time  of  hit  execn« 
tion,  a.  c  399.  Though  a  diadple  of  Socratea,  he 
WMiend  both  in  principle  and  practice  very  &r 
fnm  tjie  tfltdung  and  example  of  hit  great  matter. 
Hr  wti  luxBiioat  in  bit  mode  of  liring :  he  in- 
dul|ffd  it  Knioal  gratificationt  and  the  tociety  of 
tite  aotflriout  I^it ;  and  be  took  money  for  hit 
t«tehii^  (bemg  the  firat  of  the  ditciplet  of  Socratet 
«bo  did  to^  He  paaaed  part  of  hia  life  at  the 
c%n  of  DHnydua,  tyrant  of  Syiacnte ;  but  be 
>ffMan  at  htt  to  bave  returned  to  Cyrene,  and 
t^  to  have  tpent  hit  old  age.  The  aneodutet 
*bicb  tie  told  of  him^  bowcYO',  do  not  ffire  ut  the 
frUoa  of  A  penon  who  wat  the  mere  tltYe  of  hit 
t*w«tt,  bat  rather  of  one  who  took  a  pride  in  ex- 
^actiag  ajoyment  from  all  circumttancaa  of  OTeiy 
kiBdfind  in  controlling  adTortity  and  protperity 
^•tr.  They  iDnttrate  and  confirm  the  two  ttate- 
B«ta  of  Hflnce  {Ep.  1 1. 18),  that  to  obtenre  the 
r'vv^Titi  ef  Ariatippua  it  ataU  ret^  mm  me  rebut 
»^j*»pm,  and  (i  17.  23)  that,  ommis  Andtp- 
;«i  4»emt  coler  H  atotef  et  ret.  Thot  when 
'T^ecbed  Car  hit  lore  of  bodily  indulgencet,  be 
Wned,  tbat  there  waa  no  tbame  in  enjoying 
tva,  bot  that  it  would  be  ditgraoeful  if  he  could 
tn  tt  any  time  give  them  up.  To  Xenophon  and 
l"-ito  br  vn  Tery  obnoxioua,  at  we  tee  from  the 
MrmmvUlM  (n.  1.)  where  be  maintaint  an  odiout 
cjcuna  againtt  Sooatee  in  defence  of  yoluptuout 
vsfTBcnt,  and  from  the  Fkaedo^  where  hit  ab- 
**«*  tt  the  death  of  Socratea,  though  he  wat  only 
c  Afirina,  200  atadin  from  Athent,  it  donbtlett 
^«aiomi  aa  a  repnach.  He  imparted  hit  doc- 
^!&^  to  bit  deleter  Axete,  by  whom  it  waa  com- 
^^oatcd  to  her  ton,  the  younger  Arittipput.  — • 
2  Tvo  tyimta  of  Argot,  in  the  time  of  Antigonot 
ij^tAtaa.    See  AmxaroMACBira,  Not.  3  and  4. 

^O^  T.,  a  dittingniahed  Roman  juritt,  lived 
^^  tiM  CBipcfor  Tiajan,  and  wat  a  friend  of  the 
^*U|er  PGny.  Hit  wurict  are  oeeaaionally  men- 
'^»ai  is  iIk  Digeat,  but  there  it  no  direct  extract 
^  taj  of  tham  in  that  oorapiladon.  He  wrote 
'"^  «  the  Xdrv  Fotterioniti  of  Labeo,  on 
^•U)  vheaa  p^  he  had  bean,  and  on  Sabinua. 
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Azifto.    [Ariston.] 

Aziftobfllua  ('ApurrJtfovAos),  princes  of  Judaea. 
L  Eldett  ton  of  Joannet  Hyrcanua,  attumed  the 
title  of  king  of  Judaea,  on  the  death  of  hit  father 
in  B.  c.  107.  He  put  to  death  hit  brother  Anti- 
gonut,  in  order  to  tecure  hit  power,  but  died  in 
the  following  year,  106. —i  8.  Younger  ton  of 
Alexander  Jannaeut  and  Alexandra.  After  the 
death  of  hit  mother  in  b.  c  70,  there  waa  a  civil 
war  for  tome  yeart  between  Aristobulut  and  hit 
brother  Hyrcanut,  for  the  potaeation  of  the  crown. 
At  length  in  b.  c.  63,  Ariatobulua  wat  deprired  of 
the  aovereignty  by  Pompey  and  carried  away  aa  a 
priaoner  to  Rome.  In  57,  he  eacaped  from  hie 
confinement  at  Rome,  with  hit  ton  Antigonut,  and, 
returning  to  Judara,  renewed  the  war ;  but  he  wat 
taken  priaoner,  and  tent  back  t»  Rome  by  Oabiniut. 
In  49,  he  wat  releated  by  Jnliut  Caetar,  who  tent 
him  into  Judaea,  but  he  wat  poitoned  on  the  way 
by  tome  of  P<Hnpey*t  party.  ««8.  Orandton  of  No. 
2,  aon  of  Alexander  and  brother  of  Herod^t  wife 
Mariamne.  He  wat  made  high-priett  by  Herod, 
when  he  wat  only  17  yeart  old,  but  wat  afterwardt 
drowned  at  Jericho,  by  wder  of  Herod,  b.  a  35. 
—•4.  S<m  of  Herod  the  Great  by  Mariamne,  wat 
put  to  death  in  &  c.  6,  with  hit  brother  Alexander, 
by  order  of  their  father,  whoae  tutpidont  had  been 
excited  againtt  them  by  their  brother  Antipatbr. 
««6.  Sumamed  **  the  Younger,**  ton  of  Arittobulut 
and  Berenice,  and  grandton  of  Herod  the  Great 
He  waa  educated  at  Rome  with  hit  two  brothert, 
Agrippa  I.  and  Herod  the  future  king  of  Chalcitb 
He  died,  aa  he  had  lived,  in  a  private  ttation.^* 
6.  Son  of  Herod  king  of  Chakit,  giandton  of  No. 
4,  and  g^ea^gIandton  of  Herod  the  Great.  In  a.  n. 
65,  Nero  made  him  king  of  Armenia  Minor,  and 
in  61  added  to  hia  dominiona  tome  portion  of  the 
Greater  Armenia  which  had  been  given  to  Tigranea. 
He  joined  the  Romana  in  the  war  againat  An- 
tiochua,  king  of  Commagene,  in  73. 

Azifti^bfliliB.  L  Of  Caaaandrea,  aerved  under 
Alexander  the  Great  in  Aaia,  and  wrote  a  hittory 
of  Alexander,  which  wat  one  of  the  chief  tourcet 
nted  by  Arrian  in  the  oompotition  of  hit  work.«* 
8.  An  Alexandrine  Jew,  and  a  Peripatetic  philo- 
topher,  lived  B.C.  170,  under  Ptolemy  VI.  Philo- 
motor.  He  it  taid  to  have  been  the  author  of 
commentariea  upon  the  bookt  of  Motet,  the  object 
of  which  wat  to  prove  that  the  Greek  philotophy 
wat  taken  from  the  bookt  of  Motet ;  but  it  it  now 
admitted  that  thit  work  wat  written  by «  later 
writer,  whote  object  wat  to  induce  the  Oreekt  to 
pay  retpect  to  the  Jewith  literature. 

AziatSdM  (^ApunoKKris).  1.  Of  Rhodea,  a 
Greek  grammarian  and  rhetorician,  a  contemporary 
of  Strabo.  ■^8.  Of  Peigamut,a  tophittand  rhe- 
torician, and  a  pupil  of  Herodet  Atticut,  lived 
under  Trajan  and  Hadrian.  ■«  3.  Of  Mettene,  a 
Peripatetic  philoeopher,  probably  lived  about  the 
beginning  of  the  3rd  century  after  Chritt  He 
wrote  a  work  on  philotophy,  tome  fragmentt  of 
which  axe  preterved  by  £utebiut.»-ii.  Sculpton. 
There  were  two  tcnlptort  of  thit  name :  Arittoclet 
the  elder,  who  it  called  both  a  Cydonian  and  a 
Sicyonian,  probably  becaute  he  wat  horn  at  Cy- 
donia  and  practited  hit  art  in  Sicyon  ;  and  Arit- 
toclet the  younger,  of  Sicyon,  grandton  of  the 
former,  aon  of  Cleoetat,  and  brother  of  Canachaa. 
Theae  artittt  founded  a  tchool  of  tculptuie  at 
Sicyon,  which  tecured  an  hereditary  reputation, 
and  of  which  we  have  the  heada  for  7  geneia- 
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tioDB,  namely,  Aristocles,  Geoetai,  Ariitodei  ud 
Canachua,  SynnoiJa,  Ptoliehaa,  SottntuB,  and  Pan- 
tias.  The  elder  Aristoclet  probably  liVed  about 
&  c.  600—568  ;  the  yoanger  about  540—608. 

AxifftSor&tea  (*ApiiiToic^Ti}r).  1.  Last  king 
of  Arcadia,  wat  the  leader  of  the  Arcadians  in 
the  2nd  Messenian  war,  when  they  assisted  the 
Messenians  against  the  Spartans.  Having  been 
bribed  by  the  Spartans,  he  betrayed  the  Messe- 
nians, and  was  in  consequence  stoned  to  death  by 
the  Arcadians,  about  b.c.  668,  who  now  abolished 
the  kingly  office.«»8.  An  AtheilSan  of  wealth  and 
influence,  son  of  Soellias,  was  one  of  the  Athenian 
generals  at  the  battle  of  Arginusae,  b.  c.  406,  and 
on  his  retain  to  Athens  was  brought  to  trial  and 
executed. 

Axiftddimiii  (*Api9T69iifun),  L  A  descendant 
of  Hercules,  son  of  Aristomacbus,  and  father  of 
Enrysthenes  and  Prodes.  According  to  some  tia- 
ditions  Aristodemus  was  killed  at  Naupactus  by  a 
flash  of  lightning,  just  as  he  was  letting  out  on  his 
expedition  into  Peloponnesus  ;  but  a  Lacedaemo- 
nian tradition  related,  that  Aristodemus  himself 
came  to  Sparta,  was  the  first  king  of  his  race,  and 
died  a  natural  death.  «»8.  A  Messenian,  one  of 
the  ehief  heroes  in  the  first  Messenian  war.  As 
the  Dttlphio  orwle  had  declared  that  the'preeer* 
Tation  of  the  Messenian  state  demanded  that  a 
maiden  of  the  house  of  the  Aepytids  should  be 
sacrificed,  Aristodemus  offered  his  own  daughter. 
In  order  to  tave  her  life,  her  lover  declared  that 
she  was  with  child  by  him,  but  Axistodemus,  en- 
raged at  this  assertion,  murdered  his  daughter  and 
opened  her  body  to  refute  the  calumny.  Aristo- 
demus was  afterwards  elected  king  in  plsce  of 
Euphaea,  who  had  fiillen  in  battle  against  the 
Spartans.  He  oontinued  the  war  against  the  Spar- 
tans, till  at  length,  finding  fiirther  resistance  hope- 
less, he  put  an  end  to  his  life  on  the  tomb  of  his 
daughter,  about  &  a  723.  "^  8.  Tyrant  of  Cnmae  in 
Campania, at  whose  court TarquininsSnperbus  died, 
&c.  496.-4.  One  of  the  900  Spartans  at  Tbe^ 
mopylae  (b.  c.  480),  was  not  present  at  the  battle 
in  which  his  comrades  fell,  either  in  coniequence  of 
sickness,  or  because  he  had  been  sent  on  an  enand 
from  the  camp.  The  Spartans  punished  him  with 
Atmia^  or  dvil  degradation.  Stung  with  this 
trsatment  he  met  his  death  at  Plataea  in  the  follow- 
ing year  (479),  after  perfonning  the  wildest  feats 
of  valour.  •-■5.  A  tragic  actor  of  Athens  in  the 
time  of  Demosthenes,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
political  affiiirs  of  his  time,  and  advocated  peace 
with  Macedonia.  He  was  employed  by  the  Athe- 
nians in  their  negotiations  witn  Philip^  with  whom 
be  was  a  great  fiivouriteu««6.  Of  Miletus,  a  friend 
and  flatterer  of  Antigonns,  kin^  of  Asia,  who  sent 
him  into  Greece  in  B.C.  815,  m  order  to  promote 
his  interests  there.  «^7.  There  wen  many  literary 
persons  of  this  name  refened  to  by  the  ancient 
grammarians,  whom  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
^m  one  another.  Two  wera  natives  of  Nysa  in 
Caria,  both  grammariana,  one  a  teacher  of  Pompey, 
and  the  other  of  Stnbo.  Then  was  also  an  Aris- 
todemus of  Elis,  and  another  of  Thebesi  who  an 
quoted  aa  writers. 

AzUtSgltoii  {*Apurrcylra»).  L  The  conspi- 
rator against  the  sons  of  Pisistratus.  See  Hab- 
M0Diua.«i*8.  An  Athenian  orator  and  adversary 
of  Demosthenes,  Hyperides,  and  Dinaichus.  He 
was  often  accnsed  by  Demosthenes  and  others,  and 
dafcndad  himaalf  in  a  number  of  orations  which 
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are  lost  Among  the  extant  speechei  of  Dens. 
sthenes  there  are  2  against  Aristogiton,  sad  imong 
those  of  Dinarehus  there  is  one. 

AriitSm&ohS  (*Api«To^x^),  daughter  of  Hip- 
pailhus  of  Syracuse,  sister  of  Dion,  and  wif«  of  the 
elder  Dionysius,  who  married  her  sod  Dorit  of 
Locri  on  the  same  day.  She  afterwards  peraktd 
with  her  daughter  Arbts. 

AxiBtSmi&na  ('ApMT^iiaxet).  1.  Son  oTTslsiu 
and  brother  of  Adrsstusi  *^i  Son  of  Clcodemoi 
or  deodaeos,  gnmdson  of  Hyllus,  great-gmndioD 
of  Hercules,  and  fiither  of  Tcmenui,  Cresphontci, 
and  Aristodemus.  He  Cell  in  battle  when  he  in- 
vaded Peloponnesus  ;  but  his  three  ions  were  mora 
suooesslttl  and  conquered  Peloponnssns.-»8.  Ty- 
rut  of  Aigos,  under  th^  patronage  of  Aatigonos 
Gonatas,  was  assassinated,  and  succeeded  by  Aiit- 
tippus  II.— 4.  Tyrant  of  Aigos,  succeeded  Aiii- 
tijppns  II. :  he  resigned  his  power  upon  the  desth 
of  Demetrius  in  &  c.  229,  and  bduced  Aigot  to 
join  the  Achaean  league.  He  afterwardi  deierted 
the  Achaeans,  and  again  assumed  the  tyrannr  of 
Aigos ;  but  Uie  city  having  been  taken  by  Anti- 
gonus  Doson,  Aristomacbus  fell  into  the  hsnd«  of 
the  Achaeans,  and  was  by  them  put  to  death. 

AriftdmSBiM  ('A^0T0iiUn}t).    1.  The  Me«e- 
nian,  the  hero  of  the  2nd  war  with  Sparta,  belongi 
more  to  legend  than  to  history.     He  was  a  nsure 
of  Andania,  and  vras  sprung  from  the  royal  line  of 
Aepytus.    Tired  of  the  yoke  of  Sparta,  he  begin 
the  'war  in  b.  c.  685,  39  yean  after  the  end  of 
the  1st  war.     Soon  after  its  commencement  he  » 
distinguished  himself  by  his  valour,  that  be  vu 
ofiered  the  throne,  but  refused  it,  and  received  the 
office  of  supreme  oommander.    After  the  deiiest  of 
the  Messenians  in  the  Srd  year  of  the  war,  throagh 
the  treachery  of  Aristocates,  the  Arcadian  leader, 
Aristomenes  retreated  to  the  mountain  fortmi  of 
Ira,  and  then  maintained  the  war  for  11  veBXi, 
constantly  ravaging  tlie  land  of   Laooois.     In 
one   of  his   incursions,   however,   the  Spartani 
overpowered  him  with  superior  numbers,  sad  at- 
rying  him  with  50  of  his  comrades  to  Spsrta, 
cast  them  into  the  pit  (icedXar)  when  oondenmed 
criminals  wera  thrown.     The  test  perished  ;  not 
so  Aristomenes,  the  fiivourite  of  tne  gods ;  for 
legends  told  how  an  eagle  bon  him  up  on  its  winj^f 
as  he  fell,  and  a  fox  guided  him  on  the  3rd  day 
from  the  cavern.    But  having  incurred  the  sngtf 
of  the  Twin  Brothers,  his  country  was  destined  to 
ruin.    The  city  of  In,  which  he  had  ao  long  ■Qc 
cesifully  defended,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spa^ 
tans  ;  Aristomenes,  after  performing  prodigies  of 
valour,  waa  obliged  to  leave  his  country,  which 
was  again  compelled  to  submit  to  the  Sportanv  B.  c> 
668.    He  afterwards  settled  at  lalysus  in  Rhodes, 
when  he  died.    Damagetns,  king  of  lalysoi,  bad 
been  enjoined  by  the  Delphic  oracle  ^  to  marry  the 
daughter  of  the  beat  of  the  Greeka,**  and  he  there- 
fon  took  to  wife  the  daughter  of  Ariatomenea,  who 
accompanied  him  to  Rhodea.    The  Rhodiana  ho> 
noured  Ariatoroenea  aa  a  hero,  and  from  him  were 
descended  the  illustrious  fiunily  of  the  Diagoridse. 
■«8.  An  Acamanian,  who  governed  Egypt  with 
justice  and  wisdom  during  the  minority  of  Ptolnoy; 
V.  Epiphanea,  but  was  put  to  death  by  Ptolemy  in 
192.  «i*  8.  A  comic  poet  of  Athens,  flourished  duF 
ing  the  Peloponnesian  vrar. 

Ariiton  f  AffoTwK).  L  Of  Chioa,  a  Stoic  phi- 
losopher, and  a  disciple  of  Zeno,  flourished  aboit 
B.  c.  260.    Though  he  profissaed  himaelf  a  Stokb 
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jet  be  difiend  from  Zeno  in  leYenl  points,  and 
became  the  founder  of  a  small  school.  He  is  said 
to  hare  died  of  a  eomp  de  nleSL.  —i  8.  A  Peripatetic 
^Oofopher  of  Jolis  in  the  island  of  Ceos,  succeeded 
LjcoD  as  bead  of  the  Peripatetic  school,  about  b.  c. 
230.  He  wrote  sererel  philosophical  works  which 
are  lost —8L  Of  Alexandria,  a  Peripatetic  philo- 
Mpher  and  a  contemporazy  of  Strabo,  wrote  a  work 
on  the  Nile. 

Ariitonantaa  (*A^itfroyavrai),  a  town  in  Achaia^ 
the  harboor  of  Pallene. 

Ariitoalciif  i^kpicr6¥Mos),  L  A  natural  son 
of  Eomeses  IL  of  Pergamus.  Upon  the  death  of 
hia  brother  Attains  IIL,  &C.  133,  who  left  his 
kingdom  to  the  Romans,  Aristonicns  laid  claim  to 
the  crown.  At  first  he  met  with  considerable  sue- 
cetiL  He  defeated  m  131  the  consul  P.  Licinius 
Cramu  ;  but  in  130  he  was  defeated  and  taken  pri- 
ioa«r  bj  VL  Perpema,  was  carried  to  Rome  by 
M\  Aquillios  in  129,  and  was  there  put  to  death. 
—S.  An  Alexandrine  grammarian,  a  contemporary 
of  Stnbo,  and  the  author  of  seyeral  works»  most  of 
wbich  related  to  the  Homeric  poems. 

AriitAnJmiij  (^Api^ri^yuftof ),  a  comic  poet  and 
coQtcoponuT  of  Aristophanes  and  Amipsias. 

AriitiphliiM  (*Af<0Yo<^dUi|s).  1.  The  celebrated 
comk  poet,  was  bom  about  B.  &  444  and  probably 
tt  Atheni.  His  fiither  Philippus  had  possessions  in 
Aegina,  and  may  originally  have  come  from  that 
itUiHl,  whence  a  qoestionarose  whether  Aristophanes 
va«  s  geouiae  Athenian  citiaen :  his  enemy  Cleon 
brought  Msinst  him  more  than  one  accusation  to 
dfprire  hnn  of  his  civic  rights  iXwias  ypapal),  but 
vitboat  sBcoesSb  He  had  three  sons,  Philippus, 
Aiarai,  sad  Nicottnitus,  but  of  his  private  history 
ve  iaww  nothing.  He  probably  died  about  a.  c. 
3^0.  The  oomediet  of  Aristophanes  are  of  the 
brghest  historical  interest,  containing  as  they  do  an 
2<iainble  series  of  caricatures  on  the  leading  men 
of  tbe  day,  and  a  contemporary  commentary  on  the 
erui  existing  at  Athens.  Indeed,  the  caricature  is 
^e  oolr  Iiea4nire  in  modem  sodal  life  which  at  all 
ra^mbles  them.  Aristophanes  was  a  bold  and 
bh«n  a  wise  patriot.  He  had  the  strongest  affection 
in:  Athens,  aiod  longed  to  see  her  restored  to  the 
Kate  in  which  she  was  flourishing  in  the  nrerious 
generatioii,  and  afanost  in  his  own  childhood,  before 
''endes  became  the  head  of  the  government,  and 
vbea  the  age  of  Miltiades  and  Ajristides  had  but 
jut  passed  away.  The  first  great  evil  of  his  own 
tua«  against  which  he  inveighs,  is  the  Peloponne- 
^as  war,  which  he  regards  as  the  work  of  Pericles. 
To  this  &tal  war,  among  a  host  of  evils,  he  ascribes 
the  inflaeBoe  of  demagogues  like  Cleon  at  Athens. 
Axotbergnat  object  of  nis  indignation  was  the  re- 
teiiilr  adiopted  system  of  education  which  had  been 
mtn^dooed  by  the  Sophists,  acting  on  the  specula- 
1..C  and  mquiring  torn  given  to  the  Athenian 
Cad  by  the  Ionian  and  Seatic  philosophers,  and 
^  exuaordinaiy  inteUectnal  development  of  the 
^  following  the  Persian  wai;  The  new  theories 
^^r^Qeed  by  tbe  SophisU  threatened  to  overthrow 
'^>  foondatiotts  of  morality,  by  making  persuasion 
^■d  uot  troth  tbe  object  of  man  in  his  intercourse 
f  :'c  bis  felIowa»  and  to  substitute  a  universal 
"^^'rUiaa  far  th«  religioos  creed  of  the  people. 
^-'  vont  effeeta  of  such  a  system  were  seen  in 
A- .oiades,  who  combined  all  the  elements  which 
^'vTpbaaes  moat  disliked,  heading  the  war  party 
-'  ^'itks,  and  protecting  the  sophistical  school  in 
h-^M^  and  dUo  in  Utetatue.    Of  this  bitter 
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school — the  literary  and  poetical  Sophists — Euri- 
pides was  the  chief,  whose  works  are  fiUl  of  that 
/Aercwpotro^a  which  contrasts  so  offensively  with 
the  moral  dignity  of  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles,  and 
for  which  Aristophanes  introduces  him  as  soaring 
in  the  air  to  write  his  tragedies.  Another  feature 
of  the  times  wai  the  excessive  love  for  litigation  at 
Athens,  the  consequent  importance  of  the  dicasts, 
and  disgraceful  abuse  of  their  power ;  all  of  which 
enormities  are  made  by  Aristophanes  objects  of 
continual  attack.  Bnt  though  he  saw  what  were 
the  evils  of  his  time,  he  had  not  wisdom  to  find  a 
remedy  for  them,  except  the  hopeless  and  unde- 
sirable one  of  a  movement  backwards  ;  and  there- 
fore, though  we  allew  him  to  have  been  honest  and 
bold,  we  must  deny  him  the  epithet  of  great  The 
following  is  a  list  of  his  extant  comedies,  with  the 
year  in  which  they  were  performed  r— 425.  Achat' 
matu.  Produced  in  the  name  of  Callistratus.  First 
prixe.— 424.  'Ivwcis,  Kniahts  or  Honemen.  The 
first  play  produced  in  the  name  of  Aristophanes 
himself.  First  priae  ;  second  Cratinus.  —  423. 
Clouds,  First  prixe,  Cratinus  ;  second,  Amipsias. 
— 422.  Wcupt.  Second  prixe.  —  Clouds  (second 
edition),  failed  in  obtaining  a  prize.  Some  writers 
place  this  b.  c.  411^  and  the  whole  subject  is  very 
uncertain.  — 419.  Peaet.  Second  prize  ;  Eupolis 
first  —  Birds.  Second  prixe  ;  Amipsias,  first ; 
Phrynichus,  third.  —  411.  Lgsistraia,  —  Thutm>- 
jAoriazusas,  During  the  Oligarchy. — 408.  First 
Plutus.  —  405.  Frogs.  First  prize  ;  Phrynichus, 
second  ;  Plato,  third.  Death  of  Sophocles. — 392. 
Ecdesiaxutae,  —  388.  Second  edition  of  the  Plutus, 
—  The  last  two  comedies  of  Aristophanes  were  the 
Jeolosieon  and  Cooo/tw,  produced  about  b.  c.  387 
(date  of  the  peace  of  Antjdcidas)  by  Araros,  one  of 
his  sons.  —  Snidas  tells  us,  that  Aristophanes  was 
the  author^  in  alU  of  54  plavs.  As  a  poet  Aristo- 
phanes possessed  merits  of  the  highest  order.  His 
works  contain  snatches  of  lyric  poetry  which  are 
quite  noble,,  and  some  of  his  chorusses,  particularly 
one  in  the  Knights^  in  which  the  horses  are  repre- 
sented as  rowing  triremes  in  an  expedition  against 
Corinth,  are  written  with  a  spirit  and  humour  un- 
rivalled in  Greek,  and  are  not  very  dissimilar  to 
English  ballads.  He  was  a  complete  master  of  the 
Attic  dialect,  and  in  his  hands  the  perfection  of 
that  glorious  language  is  wondezfully  shown.  No 
flights  are  too  bold  for  the  range  of  his  fancy: 
animals  of  every  kind  are  pressed  into  his  service  ; 
fro2S  chaunt  chorusses,  a  dog  is  tried  for  stealing 
a  dbeese,  and  an  iambic  verse  is  composed  of  the 
grunts  ^  a  pig.  —  Editiums,  The  best  of  the  col- 
lective plays  are  by  Invemizzi,  completed  by 
Beck  and  Dindorf,  13  vols.  Lips.  1794—1826, 
and  by  Bekker,  5  vols.  Bvo.,  Londont  1829.» 
8.  Of  Dyaantinm,  son  of  ApeUes,  and  one  of  the 
most  eminent  Greek  grammarians  at  Alexandria. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Zenodotus  and  Eratosthenes, 
and  teacher  of  the  celebrated  Aristarchus.  He 
lived  about  &  c.  264,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  11. 
and  Ptolemy  III.,  and  had  the  supreme  manage- 
ment of  the  library  at  Alexandria.  Aristophanes 
was  the  first  who  introduced  the  use  of  accents  in 
the  Greek  language.  He  devoted  himself  chiefly 
to  the  criticism  and  interpretation  of  the  Greek 
poets,  and  more  especially  of  Homer,  of  whose 
works  he  made  a  new  and  critical  edition  {fitSpOwrii), 
The  philosophers  Plato  and  Aristotle  likewise  en- 
gaged his  attention,  and  of  the  former,  as  of  several 
of  the  poets,  he  made  new  and  critical  editions. 
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All  we  poueM  of  bii  nnmerous  works  consistg  of 
fraginenU  Mattered  through  the  Scholia  on  the 
poetft,  some  aigumenta  to  the  playt  of  the  tragic 
poets  and  of  Aristophanes,  and  a  part  of  his  A^^ctt, 
which  is  printed  in  Boissonade*s  edition  of  He> 
rodian't  ParUtionei^  London,  181d,pp.  283—289. 

Ariit5phon  ('Apiar6^p),  1.  Of  the  demus  of 
Asenia  in  Attica,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Athenian  orators  about  the  close  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war.  The  number  of  laws  which  he  proposed 
may  be  inferred  ^m  his  own  statement,as  pvesenred 
by  Aeschines,  that  he  was  accused  75  times  of 
having  made  illegal  proposals,  but  that  he  had  al- 
ways come  off  ▼ictorious.  In  b.  a  354  he  accused 
Iphicrates  and  Timotheus,  and  in  the  same  year 
he  came  forward  in  the  assembly  to  defend  the  law 
of  Leptines  against  Demosthenes.  The  latter 
treats  him  with  great  respect,  and  reckons  him 
among  the  most  eloquent  orators.  -»-2.  Of  the  de- 
mus of  Colyttiis,  a  contemporary  of  Demosthenes, 
and  an  orator  of  mat  distinction  and  influence. 
It  was  this  Aristophon  wham  Aeschines  served  as 
a  clerk,  and  in  whose  service  he  was  trained  for 
his  public  career.  [Ax«chink8.]>m8.  A  comic 
poet  of  the  middle  comedy.— •4«  A  painter  of 
some  distinction,  son  and  pupil  of  Aglaopbon,  and 
brother  of  Polygnotua. 

AriatStiSlei  f  Ap<^(rrtfXiif),the  philosopher,  was 
bom  at  Stagira,  a  town  in  Chalcidice  in  Macedonia, 
B.  c  384.  His  fsthec,  Nicomachus,  was  physician 
in  ordinary  to  Amyntas  II.,  king  of  Macedonia, 
and  the  author  of  several  treatises  on  subjects 
connected  with  natural  sciences  his  mother, 
Phaestis  (or  Phaestias),  was  descended  from  a 
Chalcidian  family.  The  studies  and  occupation  of 
his  father  account  for  the  early  inclination  ma- 
nifested by  Aristotle  for  the  investigation  of  nature, 
an  inclination  which  is  perceived  throughout  his 
whole  life.  He  lost  his  father  before  he  had  at- 
tained his  17th  year,  and  he  was  entrusted  to  the 
guardianship  of  one  Proxenus  of  Atameus  in  My- 
sia,  who  was  settled  in  Stagira.  In  367,  he  went  to 
Athens  to  pursue  his  studies,  and  tliere  became  a 
pupil  of  Plato  upon  the  return  of  the  latter  from 
Sicily  about  365.  Plato  soon  distinguished  him 
above  all  his  other  disciples.  He  named  him  the 
**  intellect  of  his  schooV*  and  his  house,  the  house 
of  the  **  reader.'*  Aristotle  lived  at  Athens  for  20 
years,  till  347.  During  the  whole  of  this  period 
the  good  understanding  which  subsisted  between 
teacher  and  scholar  continued,  with  some  trifling 
exceptions,  imdisturbed ;  for  the  stories  of  the  dis- 
respect and  ingratitude  of  the  latter  towards  the 
former  are  nothing  but  calumnies  invented  1^  his 
enemiesb  During  the  hist  10  years  of  his  first  re- 
sidence at  Athens,  Aristotle  gave  instruction  in 
rhetoric,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition 
to  Isocrates.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  published 
his  first  rhetorical  writings.  Upon  the  death  of  Plato 
(347)  Aristotle  left  Auiens,  perhaps  he  was  of- 
fended by  Plato  having  appointed  Speusippus  as 
his  successor  in  the  Academy.  He  first  repaired 
to  his  friend  Hermlas  at  Atameus,  where  he  mar- 
ried Pythias,  the  adoptive  daughter  of  the  prince. 
On  the  death  of  Hxrmias,  who  was  killed  by  the 
Persians  (344),  Aristotle  fled  firom  Atameus  to 
Mytilene.  Two  years  afterwards  (342)  he  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  from  Philip  of  Macedonia,  to 
undertake  the  instruction  of  his  son  Alexander, 
then  13  yean  of  age.  Here  Aristotle  was  treated 
with  the  most  marked  respect    His  native  city. 
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Stagira,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  Philip,  wu 
rebuilt  at  his  request,  and  Philip  caused  a  gymna- 
sium (called  Nymphaeum)  to  be  built  there  in  a 
pleasant   grove   expressly   for  Aristotle  and  his 
pupils.    Several  of  the  youths  of  the  Macedonian 
nobles  were    educated   by  Aristotle  along  with 
Alexander.    Aristotle  spent  7  years  in  Macedonia ; 
but  Alexander  enjoyed  his  instraction  without  in- 
terruption for  only  4«    Still  with   such  a  pupil 
even  this  short  period  was  sufficient  for  a  teacher 
like  Aristotle  to  fulfil  the   highest    purpoies  of 
education,  and  to  create  in  his  pupil  that  sense  of 
the  noble  and  great,  which  distinguishes  Alexander 
from  all  those  conquerors  who  have  only  swept  like 
a  hurricane  through  the  world.    On  Alexander'* 
accession  to  the  throne  in  335,  Aristotle  retained 
to  Athens.    Here  he  found  his  friend  Xenocn- 
tes  president  of  the  Academy.     He  himself  had 
the  Lyceum,  a  gymnasium  sacred  to  Apollo  Lj- 
ceus,  assigned  to  him  by  the  state.    He  soon 
assembled  round    him   a  large  number  of  die- 
tmguished  scholars,  to  whom  he  delivered  lecture* 
on  philosophy  in  the   shady  walks   {rtftwaroi) 
which  surrounded  the  Lyceum,  whUe  walking  Dp 
and  down  (vcpirarwv),  and  not  sitting,  which  vas 
the  general  practice  of  tlie  philosophers.     From  one 
or  other  of  these  circumstances  the  name  PerytaU- 
tie  is  derived,  which  was  afterwards  givoi  to  his 
school    He  mrt  two  different  courses  of  lectnm 
ev^  day.    Those  which  he  delivered  in  the  mom* 
ing  {ititOty6s  ircplvaror)  to  a  narrower  circle  of 
chosen  (esoteric)  hearers,  and  which  were  called 
aeroamatie  or  acroatie,  embraced  subjects  connected 
with  the  more  Abstruse  philosophy  (theologr). 
physics,  and  dialectics.    Those  which  he  derirered 
m  the  aftemoon  (SfiAtfws  vcptvoror)  and  intended 
for  a  more  promiscuous  circle  (which  accordiojdy 
he  called  emtonc),  extended  to  rhetoric,  sophistics, 
and  politics.     He  appears  to  have  taught  not  » 
much  in  the  way  of  conrersatioi^  as  in  rn[uUr 
lectures.    His  school  soon  became  the  most  cele> 
brated  at  Athens,  and  be  continued  to  preside  orcr 
it  for  13  years  (335 — 323).     During  this  time  fat  I 
also  composed  the  greater  part  of  his  worki.    Is 
these  labours  he  was  assisted  by  the  traly  kingly  I 
liberality  of  his  former  pupil,  who  not  only  pr«^  | 
sented  him  with  800  talents,  but  also  caused  Isiigt 
collections  of  natural  curiosities  to  be  made  for  hi]i% 
to  which  posterity  is  indebted  for  one  of  hit  mo«l 
excellent  works,  ^e  Htstoiy  of  Jnimdi.    Meai 
while  various  causes  contributed  to  throw  a  doi 
over  the  latter  years  of  the  philosopher's  life, 
the  first  place,  he  felt  deeply  the  death  of  his  wi 
Pythias,  who  left  behind  her  a  daughter  of  t' 
same  name :  he  lived  sulnequently  with  a  firiei 
of  his  wifeX  the  slave  Herpyllis,  who  bore  him 
son,  Nicomachtis.     But  a  source  of  still  gres 
grief  was  an  interraption  of  the  friendly  reUtioc 
which  he  had  hitherto  stood  to  his  royal  pa| 
This  was  occasioned  by  the  conduct  of  Cali 
TRKKxa,  the  nephew  and  pupil  of  Aristotle,  « 
had  vehemently   and    injudiciously  opposed  t 
changes  in  the  conduct  and  policy  of  Alexand 
Still  Alexander  refrained  from  any  expression 
hostility  towards  his  former  instructor,  sltbn?; 
their  former  cordial  connection  no  longer  subtiii 
undisturbed.    The  story  that  Aristotle  bad  s  th 
in  poisoning  the  king,  is  a  &brication  of  s  hi 
age ;  and  moreover  it  is  certain  that  Alexsrd 
died  a  natural  death.    After  the  death  ofAi 
ander  (323)  Aristotle  wu  looked  upon  with 
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TanfibaitiN  liia  waU-aUnd  libraij  and  tke  ori- 
fiQ^b  of  hia  vTitiaga-  In  penon  Ariitatle  wai 
•riwiud  of  aladar  raaka,  with  mall  eya,  and  a 
uip  is  lut  pnooadaliaD,  uing  Lfor  R,  and  with 

Hr  cihibilcd  znna^abla  attoilion  to  external  ap- 
innm.  and  beaiowed  much  care  on  hii  dieii 
.-.d  pcnaa.  Ho  ia  deacribed  at  haTing  been  of 
•ik  bfalib,  arhiih,  contidering  tb*  attoaitbing 
'Lisit  of  kia  Oadiaa,  abova  all  the  man  tbe  ^argj 
:  ici  mind.  —  Tbe  aomeima  worki  of  Ariilotie 
EA*  ba  divided  into  the  following  elaaiea  according 
'->  die  labjfcti  of  vbieh  Ifaoj  treat :  wo  onlj 


rp  Loeic — Tbe  u 


peal  writingi 
le  title  Orga- 
m»).     They 


inugtil 


Irt  >iidi  am  arrirea  at  1 

ynaC  by  BiaDi  of  cODclnaio  . 
ad  aniR  of  a]]  iba  aeparaie  6  woiki  compoiing 
t''  Orgawn:  tbeaa  aepaiaUi  worki  aie,  1.  Kan^ 
H«4  JVrnAtMauaAi,  in  whiob  Ariatotle  treata  of 
(^  1 10)  oaspcb^uiTC  geneiic  ideaa,  under  wfaich 
■~  'it  auribsM  of  tbinga  maj  be  lubocdinaled  aa 
>mn.  2,  a^  IffAitnlas,  Dt  lalerpntalHme, 
.Tsniagtba  oxpiraaioa  of  tboughl  by  measi  of 
«rth.  3,  t.  'AnBAvTui  wpirtfa  and  Soripa, 
.<<a>(ica,  ach  in  2  booka,  on  ibe  Ibeorj  of  «d- 
-.i««o,  u  ^led  6tnn  the  leaolation  of  tbe  con- 

-un  iato  ilB  frndamenlal  cmponenl  pajta.  G. 
'■"o.  Ai  laai,  in  8  boaki,  of  tbe  grnetal  pointa 
■■  'irt  (riwe,},  from  which  candiuioni  may  bo 
:a»B.  S.  n^)  an^urrinr  i^iix-'-  concerning 
■''  Ukda  which  only  ^iparenOj  prove  ume- 

oj.  Tb*  beat  edidaa  of  the  OrgoHon  ii  by 
■>'i'4,Li|a^  1U4.  —  II.  THiORIticaL  Philo- 
~ "T.  moaauna  of  MA^jvBn.  .Votinufis,  and 
^•Mkiaall  ^  which  Atiitotle  wrote  wotka.  1. 
''■.mTt)«Ka.Lal4book»{TiCTWTdTa»Knxi). 
"tnUy  cmaiital  af  diotind  treaties,  indcpeadtnt 
' '  o>  iBBlbs,  and  were  put  logethei  aa  one  work 
•-'''T  Artunii't  deuh.  The  title  alio  ia  af  late 
-rtm,  ad  waa  giTcn  to  the  worii  from  It)  being 
'  tv*  <y%r  (jirri)  the  Pifiia  (ri  furui).  The 
-1  rdiLoi  it  by  Bnodia,  Banl.  1833.-3.  In 
Vji,MM«haa«2tnti)eahyAriatoUe;  (1.) 
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tiriuni,  dt  Sfndo),  a  letter  to  Alexander,  treat* 
the  lubject  of  ibe  latt  2  worki  in  a  popolar  tons 
and  a  rhetoiiral  Kyle  altogether  foreign  to  Aiii- 
telle.  Tbe  whole  ii  probably  a  Iranilation  of  a 
work  with  the  ionie  title  by  Apputeiua.  (6.)  7b 
ilitlory  o/Atnmalt  (*tpt  (^r  Id-rapfa),  in  9  bookt, 
treati  of  all  the  peculiaritiea  of  thli  diiliioD  of  Ihe 
natural  kingdom,  according  to  genera,  elaiKi,  uid 
■peciei  i  eipeciatly  giving  all  the  chaneteriilica  of 
each  animal  according  to  ita  external  and  internal  vi. 
lal  fiuctioiu  laccorduig  to  the  manner  of  ila  copnU- 
tlon,  itt  mode  of  life,  and  ita  character.  The  beit 
edition  ii  by  Schneider,  Lipa.  IBll.  Tbeobaervo- 
Uona  in  thia  work  are  the  triumph  of  ancient  laga- 
city,  and  have  been  confirmed  by  the  reiultj  of  the 
moat  recenl  ItirettigatiDni.  (CuTier.)  (7.)  On  Ma 
parii  of  Amauh  (rifi  (Aki-  tiopiar),  in  4  booki, 
in  which  Ariatotle,  after  detcribing  tbe  phaenomenu 
in  each  apeciea,  develop*  the  cauaei  of  theio  pboeno- 
mena  by  rpeuu  of  the  idea  to  be  formed  of  the 
pnipoae  which  i>  manifealed  in  the  fonnalion  of  the 
animal  (9.)  On  tU  Gutrralim  of  Animali  (npl 
f™»  7.r.V.<.i),  in  Sbooki,  treat*  of  the  generation 
of  animala  and  the  organi  of  generatian.  (9.)  Dt 
/wcw  Ammaliuiii  (irtpl  (£.,  iropiiai).  (10.) 
Tine  ioola  on  tie  Soul  (npt  i^iji).  Ariatotle 
define*  the  loul  (a  be  "  the  internal  formative  prin- 
ciple of  a  body  which  may  be  perceived  by  the 
•eniei,  and  it  capable  of  life."  Beit  edition  by 
Trendelenburg,  Jenae,  1833.  Several  aHolamkal 
work*  of  Ariilotlo  have  been  loat.  He  wa*  the  Bret 
penon  who  in  any  eipecial  manner  advocated  ana- 
tomical inveitigation*,  and  ihowed  the  neceuity  of 
tbemfoEtheiludyofthe  natnnl' tcioDcet.  He  fre- 
quently refen  to  inveatigation*  of  hi*  own  on  the  lob- 
jecl,— IlL  Practical  PKiLoBOFHi-or  Politich. 
—All  that  &I1*  within  the  iphen  of  practical  philo- 
•ophy  il  comprehended  in  three  principal  work*; 
Ibe£(:l>a,the/'<i/iVKi,and  the  Otconamia.  1.  7%) 
NieonaiAaa  Ethia  ('H^ixi  Kito/idx"")-  in  10 
book*.  Ariitotls  here  begin*  with  the  higheil  and 
moil  nnivenalend  of  life,  for  the  individml  a*  well 
a*  for  the  community  in  the  itale.  Thi*  i*  hap- 
pineu  (futaifioffa) ;  and  ita  condition*  an,  on  th* 
one  hand,  perfect  virtue  eahibitlDg  itaetf  in  the 
hand,  eorre«ponding  bodily 


lad  favi 


•ntlyai 


*CH>n*ty  according  to  the  law*  of  the  rational  nature 
ot  tMa  {ifSU  kSyot).  The  natnre  of  virtne  *howB 
ItKlf  in  it*  appearing  ai  the  medium  between  two 
eilreme*.  Id  accordance  with  thi(,  the  leveral 
virtue*  are  enumerated  and  ebaracteriud.  Beat 
edition*  bj  Zell.  Heidelb.  1820;  Conii,  PaHi, 
ie-22  ;  Cardwell,  Oion.   IH38  ;  HIchelet.  Benl. 

1B3S 2.  Tht  Endemtm  EtMa   ('HBui   EMt|- 

Fiiia),  in  7  book*,  of  which  only  book*  1.  ii.  ill.  and 
Tii.  are  independent,  while  the  remaining  booki  iv, 
T.  and  vi.  agree  word  for  word  with  booki  v.  vi.  and 
•iLofihe  NicomacheanEthica.  Thii  elhical  work 
i*  perfaap*  a  reeeniion  of  Arialoile'i  lecture*,  edited 
by  EBdemni.— 3.  "KSiKiMiraXa,  inSbooki.— 4. 
PMin  (IIa\iTutd),  in  8  book*.  The  Elhia  con- 
duct n*  to  the  Palitia.  The  connection  between 
Ihe  two  work*  i*  K  cloie,  that  in  Ihe  Ethic*  by  the 
ward  Harpar  reference  ii  made  byAriitntle  to  the 
Politica,  and  in  tbe  latter  by  w^Ttpor  to  tbe 
Ethic*.  The  Politic*  (bow  bow  happinea*  ii  to  be 
attained  for  lie  hiimaa  eommimily  in  lit  ilali ;  for 
tbe  object  of  the  *tate  i*  not  merely  the  oiternal 
pnienation  of  life,  but  "  happy  liie,  a*  it  i*  al- 
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taioed  by  means  of  rirtae  **  ( V^fc  perfect  dere- 
lopment  of  the  whole  man).  Hence  aJso  etkia  form 
the  fint  and  moat  geneial  foundation  of  political 
life,  becanae  the  state  cannot  attain  its  highest 
object,  if  monlity  does  not  preTail  among  its 
citizens.  The  house,  the  &mily,  is  the  element  of 
the  state.  Accordingly  Aristotle  begins  with  the 
doctriM  of  domestic  economy,  then  proceeds  to  a 
description  of  the  different  forms  of  goremment, 
after  which  he  gives  a  delineation  of  the  most  im- 
portant Hellenic  constitutions,  and  then  investigates 
which  of  the  constitutions  is  the  best  (the  idral  of 
a  state).  The  doctrine  concerning  education,  as 
the  most  important  condition  of  this  best  state, 
forms  the  conclusion.  Best  edifei(Mis,  by  Schneider, 
Francof.  ad  Viadr.  1809  ;  Corais,  Paris,  1821  ; 
OoUling,  Jenae,  1824;  Stahr,  with  a  German 
translation,  Lips.  1837  ;  Bartk^dmy  St  Hilaire, 
with  a  French  translation,  Paris.  1837. — 5.  Oeco' 
nomia  (olieovofwcd)^  in  2  books,  of  which  only  the 
first  is  genuine. — IV.  Works  on  Art,  which 
have  for  their  subject  the  exercise  of  the  creative 
faculty,  or  Art  To  these  belong  the  Poetiet  and 
Rhetoric  1.  THb  Podkt  (litpi  irocirnir^f).  Aris- 
totle penetrated  deeper  than  any  of  the  ancients 
into  the  essence  of  Hellenic  art  He  is  the  father 
of  the  aeathelies  of  poetry,  as  he  is  the  completer  of 
Greek  rhetoric  as  a  science.  The  greatest  part  of 
the  treatise  contains  a  theory  of  Tragedy  ;  nothing 
else  is  treated  of,  with  the  exception  of  the  epos ; 
comedy  is  merely  alluded  to.  Best  editions  by 
Tyrwhitt,  Ozon.  1794  ;  Hermann,  Lips.  1802 ; 
Grifenhan,  Lips.  1821  s  Bekker,  BeroL  1832  ; 
Ritter,  Colon.  1839.— 2.  The  JRhetorio  (Wx>^  h- 
Topud}),  in  3  books.  Rhetoric,  as  a  science,  accord- 
ing to  Aristode,  stands  side  by  side  with  Dialectics. 
The  only  thing  which  makes  a  scientific  treatment 
of  rhetoric  possible  is  the  argumentation  which 
awakens  conviction :  he  therefore  directs  his  chief 
attention  to  the  theory  of  omtorical  argumentation. 
The  second  main  division  of  the  work  treats  of  the 
production  of  that  favouraUe  disposition  in  the 
hearer,  in  consequence  of  which  the  orator  appears 
to  him  to  be  worthy  of  credit  The  third  part 
treats  of  oratorical  expression  and  arrangement  — 
According  to  a  story  current  in  antiquity  Aristotle 
bequeathed  his  library  and  MSS.  to  Theophrastus, 
his  successor  in  the  Academy.  On  the  death  of 
Theophrastus,  the  libraries  and  MSS.  both  of 
Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  are  said  to  have  come 
into  the  hands  of  his  relation  and  disciple,  Ne- 
leus  of  Scepsis.  This  Neleus  sold  both  libraries 
to  Ptolemy  IL.  king  of  Egypt,  for  the  Alexan- 
drine library  ;  but  he  retained  for  himself  as  an 
heirloom,  the  original  MSS.  of  the  works  of 
these  two  philosophers.  The  descendants  of  Ne- 
leus, who  were  subjects  of  the  king  of  Pergamus, 
knew  ef  no  other  way  of  securing  them  from  the 
search  of  the  Attali,  who  wished  to  rival  the  Pto- 
lemies in  forming  a  laige  library,  than  concealing 
them  in  a  cellar,  where  for  a  couple  of  centuries 
they  were  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  damp  and 
worms.  It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury before  the  birth  of  Christ  that  a  wealthy  hotk- 
collector,  the  Athenian  Apellicon  of  Teos,  traced 
out  these  valuable  relics,  bought  them  from  the  ig- 
norant heirs,  and  prepared  from  them  a  new  edition 
of  AristotIe*s  works.  After  the  capture  of  Athens, 
Sulla  conveyed  Apellicon''8  library  to  Rome,  &  c. 
84.  [Apsllicon.]  From  this  story  an  error 
arose,  which  haa  been  handed  down  firom  the  time 
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of  Stiabo  to  the  present  day.    It  was  condnded 
from  this  account,  that  neither  Aristotle  nor  Theo- 
phrastus had  pnbliahed  their  writings,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  exoteric  works,  which  had  no  im- 
portant bearing  on  their  system ;  and  that  it  was 
not  tin  200  years  later  that  they  were  brnigbt  to 
light  by  the  abov^^mentioned  Apellicon,  and  pub- 
lished to  the  philosophical  worid.    That,  however, 
was  by  no  means  the  case.     Ariftotle  indeed  did 
not  prepare  a  complete  edition,  as  we  csJl  it,  of  hii 
writings.    Nay,  it  is  certain  that  death  overtook 
him  bejfere  he  could  finish  some  of  his  works  sod 
put  the  finishing  hand  to  othoa.     Nevertheless  it 
cannot  be  deniml  that  Aristotle  destined  all  hit 
works  for  publication,  and  published  seveial  in  his 
life-time.    This  is  indisputably  certain  with  regard 
to  the  exoteric  writings     Those  which  had  not 
been  published  by  Aristotle  himself,  were  given  to 
the  worid  by  Theophrastos  and  his  disciples  in  s 
complete  form. — Editiom,     The  best  edition  of 
the  complete  works  of  Aristotle  is  by  Bekker, 
BerHn,  1931—1840,  4te.  text,  2  vols.,  and  a  Latin 
translation  in  one  volume.    This  edition  has  been 
reprinted  at  Oxford  in  11  vols.  Svo.    There  is  a 
Btereotyped  edition  published  by  Tanchniti,Leipstg, 
1832, 16mo.  in  18  vols.,  and  another  edition  of  the 
text  by  Weise,  in  one  volume,  Leipsig,  1843. 

Aiiatfixiiiiui  ('Aftflrrd^cvor),  of  Tarentum,  s 
Peripatetic  philosopher  and  a  musician,  floorished 
about  B.  a  318.  He  was  a  disciple  ef  Aristotle, 
whom  he  appears  to  have  rivalled  in  the  variety  of 
his  studies.  According  to  Snidaa,  he  produced 
works  to  the  number  of  453  upon  music,  phikMopby, 
history,  in  short  every  department  of  literature. 
We  know  nothing  of  his  philosophical  opinions,  ex- 
cept that  he  held  the  soul  to  be  a  jomwwjr  of 
the  body  (Cic;  Tuee.  L  10),  a  doctrine  which  had 
been  already  discussed  by  Pkto  in  the  Phaedo. 
Of  his  numerous  works  the  enly  one  extant  is  his 
Elementa  of  ffarmony  (jhpfiowuA  ermx**o\  in  3 
books :  edited  by  Meibomius,  in  the  AnOfMoe  4/s- 
noae  Audoru  S^pteni,  Amst.  1652. 

Ariatos  ("Apioros),  1.  Of  Salamic  in  Cvprw, 
wrote  a  history  of  Alexander  the  Great-»i.  An 
Academic  philosopher,  a  contemporary  and  friend 
of  Cicero,  and  teacher  of  M.  Brutus. 

Arina,  river.    [Aria.] 

Arillda  (i|  'Apiowria  x^P»%  a  district  on  the  K. 
coast  of  Chios,  where  the  best  wine  in  the  island 
was  grown  (Arimrium  pMam,  Virv.  ESeL  r.  71). 

Ameoi  CAp/i^i^,  or  -^ni :  ^««aiaii),  a  town 
on  the  coast  of  Paphlagonia,  where  the  10,000 
Greeks,  during  their  retreat,  rested  5  days,  enter- 
tained by  the  people  of  Sinope,  a  little  to  the  W. 
of  which  Armene  stood. 

ArmSnXa  ('Aofitrla :  'Affilrtor,  Armenius :  At' 
meata),  a  country  of  Asia,  lying  between  Asia 
Minor  and  the  Caspian,  is  a  lofty  table- land, 
backed  by  the  chain  of  the  Caucasus,  watered  by 
the  rivers  Cjris  and  Araxes,  containing  the  sources 
also  of  the  Tigris  and  of  the  Euphiatea,  the  latter 
of  which  divides  the  country  into  2  unequal  parts, 
which  were  called  Major  and  Minor.  L  Azmeoia 
lUior  or  Propria  (*  A  if  peydkti  or  4  I8(«r  jcoAm^ 
p4inii:  Erxertmm,  Kan,  Van,  and  Erwm),  was 
bounded  on  the  N.E.  and  N.  by  the  Cyrus  (Kur), 
which  divided  it  from  Albania  and  Iboia  ;  on  the 
N.W.  and  W.  by  the  Mosehici  mountaina  (the  pro- 
longation of  the  chain  of  the  Anti-Taurua),  and  the 
Euphrates  {Prat\  which  divided  it  from  Colchia 
and  Armenia  Minor;  and  on  the  S.  and  S.EL 
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br  the  Bomtuai  cMd  Maiiuii  Nipbates,  and 
0«rdiMi'  (tke  praloogatioa  of  the  Taurus),  and  the 
lower  eonne  of  the  Ahazbs,  which  diTided  it 
6ao  IfcMpotanua,  Aaijria,  and  Media :  on  the 
E  the  eevatrj  ooaaee  to  a  point  at  the  confluence 
of  the  CjTH  and  Aiazci.  It  it  intersected  by 
chshu  of  BKNmtains,  between  which  nin  the  two 
irnsit  men  Akaxmb,  flowing  E.  into  the  Caspian, 
snd  the  Ananias  or  S.  bnmch  of  the  Euphrates 
{Mwrai)^  flowing  W.  into  the  main  stream  (Frai) 
JQst  abort  M.  Hasioa.  The  E.  extremity  of  the 
chsin  of  noontains  which  separates  the  basins 
of  thsie  two  riven,  and  which  is  an  ofishoot  of 
the  Anti-Taunis,  lonns  the  Ararat  of  Scripture. 
Id  the  S.  of  the  coontry  is  the  great  lake  of  Foa, 
AnisM  Pshu,  enclosed  by  moimtain  chains  which 
ooQoect  Anrst  with  the  &  range  of  mountains.  «* 
fl  AxBOia  Miaor  ("A.  fuapd  or /i^XVT^^)^  ^vaa 
bonded  on  the  E.  by  the  Eophntes,  which  didded 
it  fima  Anoenia  Major,  on  the  N.  and  N.W.  by 
the  nwnatsins  Sco^ises,  Paryadres,  and  Anti* 
Tanii  diridiag  it  from  Pontos  and  Cappadocia, 
ad  «o  the  &  by  the  Tamna,  dividing  it  fix>m 
C<KBHfeae  in  N.  Syria,  so  that  it  oontained  the 
eneatiy  &  and  Si  of  the  city  of  Skoat  (the  ancient 
Cabn  or  Sehute)  as  fiv  as  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tsons.  The  bomdariea  between  Armenia  Minor 
aad  Cndoria  varied  at  different  times  ;  and  in- 
deed tae  whole  country  up  to  the  Euphrates  is 
soortiaa  csllcd  Cappadoda,  and,  on  the  other 
head,  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  £.  of  the  Halys 
svcBii  St  floe  time  to  have  been  included  under  the 
BSBe  of  AiBcnia. — ^The  people  of  Armenia  claimed 
to  be  shorigiaal ;  and  tnen  can  be  little  doubt 
tbst  thty  wen  ona  of  the  most  ancient  fiunilies  of 
thst  bnek  of  the  hmnan  nwe  which  is  called 
rssmiim.  Their  huuRiage,  though  possessing 
one  nnaffcable  peenlianties  of  its  own,  was  nearly 
•Died  to  the  Indi^^eniianic  fimiily ;  and  their 
■mscn  and  idigioDa  ideas  were  similar  to  those 
•^  the  Msdes  and  Persians,  but  with  a  greater 
^nieoer  to  the  pctsonification  of  the  powers  of 
■MR,  ss  b  the  goddess  Analtis,  whose  worship 
^m  peeslitf  to  Armenia.  They  had  oomroerdal 
''■ufi  with  A«yria  and  PhoenicuL.  In  the  time 
"f  Xoipbea  they  had  preserved  a  great  degree  of 
Fvitivt  BimpUaty,  bat  400  Tears  later  Tacitus 
cm  sa  oafiivoinnbla  view  of  their  character. — 
Ht(  cttliest  Armenian  traditions  represent  the 
^ivttry  ss  gevcned  by  native  kings,  who  had  per- 
fKaillf  to  nuntain  their  independence  against 
,*>Kki  fnaAsspria.  They  were  said  to  have 
^'^  enqaered  by  Seninmis,  but  again  threw  off 
^  T«he  attha  time  of  the  Median  and  Babylonian 
><f*^  Their  relatioaa  to  the  Medes  and  Penians 
■^n  to  hate  varied  between  snooessfnl  resistance, 
*B*^ii^  mbjectioa,  aond  friendly  alliance.  A  bodr 
rf  AjMJsas  farmed  a  part  of  the  army  which 
Xtics  lid  against  Oreeee ;  and  they  assisted 
iWisi  CsdiMwmina  against  Alexander,  and  in 
^  w  they  lost  their  king,  and  became  subject 
t»  the  Uaadooiaa  empire  (b.c.  828).  After 
^te  isierval  of  aoooessfiil  revolt  (B.C.  317 — 
Zi)^  thej  sabmittfd  to  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria ; 
'•«vWb  Amioehus  thcOreat  was  defeated  by  the 
^**M  (ac  190),  the  country  again  regained 
**d«faimett  and  it  was  at  this  period  that  it 
^  drrided  into  the  two  kingdoms  of  Armenia 
'M  md  JChiar,  uder  two  diflerent  dynasties, 
^"^M  MpediveSy  by  the  nobles  who  headed 
»  ttwk.  A^n  •     mw^  9a«;A<i»*a     UltimBtoly, 
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Armenia  Minor  was  made  a  Roman  province  by 
Trajan  ;  and  Armenia  Major,  after  being  a  perpe- 
tual object  of  contention  between  the  Romans  and 
the  Parthians,  was  subjected  to  the  revived  Persian 
empire  by  its  first  king  Artaxerxes  (Ardeshir^  in 
▲.  D.  226 

AmMnXiia  Xoni  (rh  'Apfiiytop  Spos\  a  brsnch 
of  the  Anti-Taurus  chain  in  Armenia  Minor. 

Arminliia  (the  Latinized  form  of  Hermann,  **  the 
chieftain"),  son  of  Sigimer,  ^  the  conqueror,**  and 
chief  of  the  tribe  of  the  Cherusci,  who  inhabited 
iht  country  to  the  north  of  the  Hartz  mountains^ 
now  forming  the  S.  of  Hanover  and  Brunswick 
He  was  bom  in  b.  c.  18 ;  and  in  his  youth,  he  led 
the  warrion  of  his  tribe  as  auxiliaries  of  the  Ro- 
man legions  in  Germany,  where  he  learnt  the  lan- 
guage and  military  discipline  of  Rome,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  enrolled 
amongst  the  equites.  In  a,d.  9,  Arminius,  who 
was  now  27  years  old,  and  had  succeeded  his 
&ther  as  chief  of  his  tribe,  persuaded  his  country- 
men to  rise  against  the  Romans,  who  were  now 
masten  of  this  part  of  Germany,  and  which 
seemed  destined  to  become,  like  Gaul,  a  Roman 
province.  His  attempt  was  crowned  with  success. 
Quintilius  Varus,  who  was  stationed  in  the  coimtry 
with  3  legions,  was  destroyed  with  alnlost  all 
his  troops  [Vaaus]  ;  and  the  Romans  had  to  re- 
linquish all  their  possessions  beyond  the  Rhine. 
In  14,  Arminius  had  to  defend  his  country  against 
Germanicus.  At  first  he  was  successful ;  the 
Romans  were  defeated,  and  Germanicus  withdrew 
towards  the  Rhine,  fcilowed  by  Arminius.  But 
having  been  compelled  by  his  tmcle,  Ingniomer, 
against  his  own  wishes,  to  attack  the  Romans 
in  their  entrenched  camp,  his  army  was  routed, 
and  the  Romans  made  good  their  retreat  to  the 
Rhine.  It  was  in  the  course  of  this  campaign  that 
Thusnelda,  the  wife  of  Arminius,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans,  and  was  reserved  with  the 
infant  boy  to  whom  she  soon  after  gave  birth  in 
her  captivity,  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  Germanicus 
at  Rome.  In  16,  Arminius  was  again  called  upon 
to  resist  Germanicus,  but  he  was  defeated,  and  his 
country  was  probably  only  saved  from  subjection 
by  the  jealousy  of  Tiberius,  who  recalled  Uerma- 
nicus  in  the  following  year.  At  length  Arminius 
aimed  at  absolute  power,  and  was  in  consequence 
cut  off  by  his  own  relations  in  the  37th  year  of  his 
age,  A.  D.  19. 

ArmoriM  or  Aramoiiea,  the  name  of  the  N.W. 
coast  of  Gaul  from  the  Ligeris  (Loire)  to  the  Se- 
qoana  (Snee),  derived  from  the  Celtic  ar,  air^ 
**  upon,**  and  muir,  m&r,  **  the  sea.**  The  Armo- 
rieoe  dvitaUi  axe  enumerated  by  Caesar  (B,  O. 
viil75). 

Ana  (Anas,  -fttis :  CSviUUa  d^Amo),  a  town 
in  Umbria  near  Perusia. 

AniM  ( 'Af yai),  a  town  in  Chalcidioe  in  Mace- 
donia, S.  of  Anion  and  Bromiscus.  • 

Azne  ("Apny),  a  town  in  Boeotia  mentioned  by 
Homer  (U.  ii.  507),  supposed  by  Pausanias  to  be 
the  same  as  Chaeronte,  but  placed  by  othen  near 
Acraephium  on  the  £.  of  the  lake  Copais. 

ArniME  ("Apyiv^a :  Oslrova  9\  a  town  in  Eoi^ 
daea  in  Macedonia. 

Axn&Uut.  L  The  elder,  a  native  of  Africa, 
lived  about  a.  d.  300,  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian. 
He  was  at  fint  a  teachei  of  rhetoric  at  Sicca  in 
Africa,  but  afterwards  embraced  Christianity ;  and 
to  remove  all  doabts  as  to  the  reality  of  his  con- 
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yenion,  he  wrote,  while  yet  a  catechumen,  his 
celebrated  work  againit  the  Pagans,  in  7  books 
(Libri  feptem  advenut  Oentet),  which  we  still  pos- 
sess. The  best  edition  is  by  Orelli,  Lips.  1816. 
-»2.  The  Younger,  lired  about  a.  d.  460,  and 
was  probably  a  bishop  or  presbyter  in  Oaul.  He 
wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Psalms,  still  extant, 
which  shows  that  he  was  a  Semi*  Pelagian. 

ArnSn  ^kpvwf :  Wad-el  \fojib\  a  considerable 
rirer  of  E.  Palestine,  rising  in  the  Arabian  Desert, 
and  flowing  W.  through  a  rocky  valley  into  the 
Lacus  Asphaltites  {Dead  Sea),  The  surrounding 
district  was  called  Amonas  ;  and  in  it  the  Homans 
had  a  military  station,  called  Castra  Amonensia. 

Amiu  (Amo\  the  chief  river  of  Etruria,  rises 
in  the  Apennines,  flows  by  Pisae,  and  falls  into  the 
Tyrrhenian  sea.  It  gave  the  name  to  the  TrSnu 
Amiensis^  formed  b.  c.  387. 

Arte  (*Ap6a  or  *Ap^%  the  ancient  name  of 
Patras. 

Ar6xn&t&  (t^  *Ap(6fuvra,  *Apoifjidrt9ir  tucpov: 
Cape  Gvarda/iii),  the  £.-most  promontory  of  Africa, 
at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Arabian  Gulf:  also  the 
suirounding  district  was  called  Aromata  or  Aroma- 
tophora  Regio,  with  a  town  *Apo»fidrMP  ii».it6pwv : 
so  named  from  the  abundance  of  spices  which  the 
district  produced. 

Arpi  (ArpSnus :  Arpi)^  an  inland  town  in  the 
Daunian  Apulia,  founded,  according  to  tradition,  by 
Biomedes,  who  called  it  Apyos  fwtoy,  from  which 
its  later  names  d  Argyrippa  otArg^tipa  tJi^Arpi 
are  said  to  have  arisen  {Ille  (Diomedes)  urhem 
Argyripam^  patriae  cognomine  gentis^  Virg.  Aen.  xi. 
246).  During  the  time  of  its  independence  it  was 
a  flourishing  commercial  town,  using  Salapia  as  its 
harbour.  It  was  friendly  to  the  Romans  in  the 
Samnite  wars,  but  revolted  to  Hannibal  after  the 
battle  of  Cannae,  b.  c.  216:  it  was  taken  by  the 
Romans  in  213,  deprived  of  its  independence,  and 
never  recovered  its  former  prosperity. 

Arplnnm  ( Arplnas, -fttis :  Arpino),  a  town  of 
Latium  on  the  small  river  Fibrenus  (Fibreno),  ori- 
ginally belonging  to  the  Volscians  and  afterwards 
to  the  Samnites,  from  whom  the  Romans  wrested 
it,  was  a  Roman  municipium,  and  received  the  Jug 
mffragii^  or  right  of  voting  in  the  Roman  comitia, 
B.  a  188.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Marius  and 
Cicero,  the  latter  of  whom  was  bom  in  his  £ather*s 
villa,  situated  on  a  small  isUnd  formed  by  the  river 
Fibrenus.  Cicero^s  brother  Quintus  had  an  estate 
S.  of  Arpimun,  called  Arcanum, 

ArrStinm  or  Arfitlnm  (Arretlnus:  Arezax)^  one 
of  the  roost  important  of  the  12  cities  of  Etruria, 
was  situated  in  the  N.  E.  of  the  country  at  the 
foot  of  the  Apennines,  and  possessed  a  fertile  terri- 
tory near  the  sources  of  the  Amus  and  the  Tiber, 
producing  good  wine  and  com.  It  was  thrice 
colonised  by  the  Romans,  whence  we  read  of 
Arretifd  Veteret,  Fidenaies^  JuUemee,  It  was  par- 
ticularly celebhited  for  its  pottery,  which  was  of 
red  ware.  The  Cilnii,  from  whom  Maecenas  was 
descended,  were  a  noble  fiunily  of  Arretium.  The 
rains  of  a  city  2  or  3  miles  to  the  S.  E.  of  Aresso, 
on  a  height  called  Poggio  di  San  ComeUo,  tft  Ocutel 
Seeoo^  are  probably  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Ar- 
retiunu 

AirhApaoUtb  QAfi^ax^is),  a  district  of 
Assyria,  between  the*rivers  Lycos  and  Choatras. 

Arrliibaeua  (*A^pif«of ),  chieftain  of  the  Mace- 
donians of  Lyncus,  revolted  against  king  Perdioeas 
in  the  PeloponncsiaQ  war.    It  was  to  reduce  him 
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that  Perdiccas  sent  lor  firasidas  (b.  c  424),  asd 
against  him  took  place  the  unsuoceafnl  joint  ex- 
pedition, in  which  Perdiccas  deserted  Brandai,  and 
Bnisidas  eflected  his  bold  and  skilful  retresL 

Arrhidaeni  C^^^^^^)  or  Aridaeni  ('Afi. 
Scuos).  1.  A  half-brother  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
son  of  Philip  and  a  female  dancer,  PhilinoA  of 
Larissa,  was  of  imbecile  understanding.  He  was 
at  Babylon  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  death,  b.  c. 
323,  and  was  elected  king  under  the  name  of 
Philip.  The  yotmg  Alexander,  the  in&nt  ion  of 
Roxana,  was  associated  with  him  in  the  goren- 
ment.  In  322,  Arrhidaeus  married  Eurydice.  On 
their  retum  to  lifacedonia,  Eurydice  attempted  to 
obtain  the  supreme  power  in  opposition  to  Poly- 
sperchon  ;  but  Arrhidaeus  and  EnrydiM  were  made 
prisoners,  and  put  to  death  by  order  of  Oljmpiaa, 
317.  ■«  8.  One  of  Alexander's  generals,  obtamed 
the  province  of  the  Hellespontine  Phrygia,  at  the 
division  of  the  provinces  in  321  at  Tripaiadisua^ 
but  was  deprived  of  it  by  Antigonus  in  319. 

Anla.  1.  Wife  of  Caecina  Paetus.  When 
her  husband  was  ordered  by  the  emperor  Claudius 
to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  a.  o.  42,  and  hesitated  to 
do  so,  Arria  stabbed  herself,  handed  the  dagger  tA 
her  husband,  and  said,  ^  Paetus,  jt  does  not  pain 
me.**-»8.  Daughter  of  the  preceding,  and  wife  of 
Thrasea. 

Aiziftmu  (*A^iay<{ff).    1.  Of  Nicomedia  in  Bi- 
thynia,  bom  about  a.  d.  90,  was  a  pupil  and  friend 
of  Epictetus,  and  first  attracted  attention  as  a  phi* 
loflopher  by  publishng  at  Athens  the  lectures  of 
his  master.     In  124,  he  gained  the  fnmdship  of 
Hadrian  during  his  stay  m  Greece,  and  .receired 
from  the  emperor  the  Roman  citizenship ;  from  this 
time  he  assumed  the  name  of  Flavins.    In  136, 
ho  was  appointed  praefect  of  Cappadoda,  which 
was  invaded  the  year  after  by  the  Alani  or  Mu- 
sagetae,  whom  he  defeated.     Under  Antoninus 
Pius,  in  146,  Arrian  was  coninl ;  and  about  150 
he  withdrew  from  public  life,  and  from  this  time 
lived  in  his  native  town  of  Nicomedia,  as  priest  of 
Demeter  and  Persephone.   He  died  at  an  advanced 
age  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelins.    Arrian  was  one 
of  the  most  active  and  best  writers  of  his  time. 
He  was  a  close  imitator  of  Xenophon  both  in  the 
subjects  of  his  works  and  in  the  style  in  which 
they  were  writteiu    He  regarded  his  rdation  to 
Epictetus  as  similar  to  that  of  Xenophon  to  So- 
crates ;  and  it  was  his  endeavour  to  carry  out  that 
resemblance.    With  this  view  he  published,  I.  the 
philosophical  lectures  of   his  master    (AutrptSai 
Evucriirov)  in  8  books,  the  first  half  of  which  is' 
still  extant.    Edited  in  Schweighiiuser^  Epieteteae 
Philoeopkiae  Monumenta^  vol.  iii,  and  in  Coraes* 
ndptpya  'EAAiiK.  Bi6\u)B,  voL  viii.  —  2.  An  ab- 
stract of   the  practical  philosophy   of  Epictetus 
(^Eyx*ipi9tov  *EirticT^ov),  which  ia  still  extant. 
This  celebrated  work  maintained  its  au^ority  for 
many  centuries,  both  with  Christians  and  Pagans. 
The  best  editions  are  those  of  Sehweigh&user  and 
Coraes,  in  the  collections  above  referral  to.    He 
also  published  other  works  relating  to  Epictetus, 
which  are  now  lost.     His  original  works  are :  — 
3.  A  treatise  on  the  chase  (KuniyifrijrJf ),  which 
forms  a  kind  of  supplement  to  Xenophon^s  work 
on  the  same  subject,  and  is  printed  in  moat  editions 
of  Xenophon^s  works.  —  4.  The  History  of  the 
Asiatic  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great  ('A>«- 
6amt  *AX«((iirBpov),  in  7  books,  the  moat  important 
of  Anianli  woxkt.    Thia  great  wozk  remiadj  the 
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nJv  if  XaupboD'i  Ankbuii,  DM  only  hj  fti 
alt,  bill  lias  b]r  tl>«  cue  uid  clcaTDu*  of  id  itjlt 
li  u  iIb  of  gnu  nine  ft*  itt  hiitorical  accanu; 
Irinff  tticd  npm  Lhv  moM  tnutworthj^  hutflrie 
vnL;dk  bj  tbe  ajntempnanet  of  Alflxuder,  cip«- 
t^y  iW  of  Plolsii;,  ibe  mid  of  ImgoM,  and  t ' 
Anubulu,  tbi  Km  of  Ariitobulu.  —  6.  On  Indi 
|1>M  oc  T*  1>4ui),  wbkh  my  be  regarded  ■ 
I  ocuDBUioo  of  tbe  Anabaiii,  >l  tlic  end  of  whicb 
ii  a  nsMllj  printed  Thii  work  i>  written  in  the 
Ionic  daleEt,  fnbkbl?  in  iminiion  of  Ct(«iiu  of 
Ctiim,  wboae  work  on  tbe  Mmc  inbject  Arri«ji 
iltiipd  to  loppluit  b J  Linore  tnutwarOiy  and  correct 
wwL  TbebeeteditioniofDie^Mfcuuue  by 
Unit,  Rmimootii.  1BI2.  and  by  C.  W.  Krilger, 
BtIui,JSUi  of  ttie  yikfta  by  Schmieder,  Hilli 
iTM.--    -    -       ■    ■         - 

tlw  Eiuina  (mpiwkBut 

lebyA 

ir:f  itnifi  hii  goTniunenl  of  C^)padcKi>.  Thii 
Prnplu  bu  eoBut  down  la  ni  U^etbei  with  ■ 
Pni^ia  of  tbe  Erylhneui,  ud  ■  Peiipliu  of  the 
EiiiM  mi  ike  Piln*  Maeotii,  both  of  which  alu 
irv  tkt  mat  Iff  Arriui,  but  they  belong 
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Kadnq^  Gtaynif^  AlimonMy  vol' 
ui  Hoban'i  collection*  of  the  nunor  Geogra- 
t^~l.  i  mA  oaTMctict  (,\iyet  Tarrixiii  at 
^ixn  Tmnii),  of  Hhich  we  poue**  «1  p«»*nl 
""'j  •  fngmoit:  printed  in  Blinoni't  catleetion 
of  lit  Bimr  inrtj  of  Anian.     Arrian  ijio  wrote 

—1.  A  Boman  joriaooniult,  probably  lived  under 
Trtfie,ai  k  perhaps  tbe  nme  pcnon  with  the 
"iwAnKiDi,  who  cormpoided  with  the  younger 
f.ij.  H*  wivte  ■  trstiK  di  InUrdkliM,  of  which 
ue  2d  book  U  qiuUd  in  tbe  D^t. 
'nlku,  Airfbu,  AiTmbM,  or  ThanytM 
'AM'fu,  'A^Mii,  'Af>u>4<af,  or  Sa^^ai},  a  de- 
■^aiat  rfAehille*,  jtnd  one  of  the  eariy  kingi  of 
'ji  UoliMiBDi  in  Epiiua.     He  ia  laid  lo  bare  been 

^jutiT  to  bari  fnmed  for  the  Molouiani  ■  code  of 
-»i,uid  rtlabliibed  k  reguUrcantlitntion. 

i  la/hM.  L  Ptaeler,  ■.  c  7.!,  defeated  Crini, 
o  Iradtr  af  iha  nnuiway  alaTe*,  bnl  wu  after- 
•"rfi  enqaend  bj  SpMtanu.  In  71,  Aniui  »a> 
''  ^w  nteeided  Vefie*  aa  propraetor  in  Sicily, 

4  dvd  «  ki«  way  to  Sicily.  ^3.  A  loa  of  the 
3r«4ii^  wu  ao  luuiKceiafiil  candidate  for  the 
'•uUh]p,i.c.  £9.    Ho  wu  an  intimate  friend 

inSulpw.     [Amu.] 

Limuiw.    L  ProMribed  by  the  triDmrin 

=  L  <^  41,  bat  eMSped  to  Sext.  Pompey  in  Sicily, 
"^  'U  imoied  lo  tbe  ctate  with  Pompey.  He 
><''»1«i]y  coDiaaulcd  the  left  wing  of  the  fleet 
'^'•latBaai  at  the  bailie  of  Aclinm,  31,  and  wai 
<-nd  in  32.^8.  Son  of  the  precediDg,  conial 
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come  from  tbe  neigbbonrhood  of  the  Ocbui.    Ha 

indoced  the  Parthiuit  to  revoll  from  the  Syrian 
empin  of  Ihe  Seleucidae,  and  he  became  (he  lint 
monarch  of  the  Pailhiani.  Thii  eienl  probably 
took  place  about  B.  c  250,  in  the  reign  of  Anliochua 
II. ;  bnt  the  hittory  of  the  revolt,  u  well  aa  of 
the  erenta  which  immediately  followed,  la  italed 
tery  differently  by  different  hi<lDrian«.  Anacei 
reigned  only  2  yean,  and  wai  iiuceeded  by  hii 
brothel  Tiridatea.  ^  S,  TiiidltM,  reigned  37 
yean,  B.C24B— 211, and  defeated  Seleucua  Cal- 

blaiu  I.,  MD  af  the  preceding,  waa  attacked  by 
Anliocbui  III.  (the  Oreat),  who,  bowe>er,  waa 
unable  to  lobdue  bii  couniiy,  and  at  lenath  recog- 
niKd  him  aa  king,  about  2 1 0.  —  4.  PiUpatlai, 
eon  of  the  preceding,  reigned  IS  yean,  and  left  3 
loni,  Pbiaate*,  Milbjidatei,  and  Artabanua.  — S. 
FhraitM  L,  nibdued  the  Mardi,  and,  though  be 
had  many  mhu,  left  the  kingdom  to  hit  brother 
MithHdBtei.  —  6.  XlUuidltM  L,  aon  of  Anacea 
IV.,  greatly  enlarged  the  Paithian  ampke  by  bia 
conqueiU.  He  defeated  Dematriut  Nitstor,  king 
of  Syria,  and  took  him  priioner  in  13B.  Milhri- 
datet  treated  Demetriua  with  reipect,  and  gave 
him  hia  daughter  Rbodogune  in  marriage,  Milh- 
lidatea  died  during  the  captiiily  of  Demetriua, 
between  LIS  and  1 30.  —  T.  RmttM  n.,  ion  of 
the  preceding,  carried  on  war  againii  Antiochui 
VII.  Sidetei,  whom  Phraaiei  defeated  and  ilew 
in  battle.  B.  c  12B.  Phiaatea  himwlf  wai  thonly 
after  killed  in  bailie  by  the  Scythiani,  wba  bad 
been  invited  by  Antiochiia  to  auiit  him  againtt 
Phraalea,  but  who  did  not  arrive  lill  afitr  tbe 
(ail  of  tbe  former.  — I.  ArUbtntU  n.,  youngeit 
brother  of  Anacea  VI,,  and  youngeit  ion  ofAr. 
■acea  IV.,  fell  in  battle  againit  the  Thogarii  or 
TDchaH,appaKntlyafleiaibon  reign.  ^9,  Hitli- 
ridJltaa  n,,  ion  of  the  preceding,  pneeculed  many 
wan  with  aucceai,  and  added  many  nalloni  10  the 
Parthian  empire,  whence  he  obtamed  the  lamama 
of  Great,  It  wai  in  hii  reirn  thai  Ihe  Komani 
&nl  had  any  official  communication  with  Panhia. 
Uitbiidatei  lent  an  anibauador  lo  Sulla,  who  bad 
come  into  Atia  b.  c.  HI,  and  requeued  alliance 
with  the  Romana.  — 10.  (HiiaadfMl)     Nothing 


of  tl 
ycara,  and  died  about 


of  Aru 


)IX, 


He  lived  at  the  time  of  the 
the  liinnani  and  Uithridalea  of  Pon- 
lui,  by  both  of  whom  be  wag  courted.  He  con- 
tracted an  alliance  with  the  Romani,  bnt  be  took 
no  part  in  the  war.  At  a  later  period  mitunder- 
nandinga  aroaa  between  Pompey  and  Fhraatei, 
but  Pompey  thonght  it  more  prudent  to  avoid  a 
wu  with  iha  Parthian,  although  Phraalea  had 
invaded  Armenia,  and  Tigranei,  the  Armenian 
king,  implored  Pompey'a  auiitance.  Pbraatea 
waa  murdered  anon  afterwarda  br  bii  2  •oni, 
MitbridateaaudOrodei.  — 13.  KithlidltM  m., 
eon  of  the  preceding,  luccecded  hia  father  during 
the  Armenian  war.  On  hli  return  Innn  Armenia, 
Mitbridalea  waa  eipelled  from  ihe  throne,  on  ac- 
connt  af  hia  cruelty,  and  waa  (ucceeded  by  hi* 
brother  Orodei.  Mithridate*  afterwardi  made 
Km  hia  brother,  but  wai  taken  priaoner  and 
death.  ^14,  (MdM  I.,  brother  of  Iha  pre- 
ceding, waa  the  Parthian  king,  whnae  general 
Surenaa  defeated  Cnuaua  and  Uie  Romana,  b.  c 
53.    [Cuatua.]    AftM  the  death  of  Cnuui, 
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Orodes  gare  the  cominand  of  tbe  umy  to  liii  ton 
Paconis,  who  entered  Syria  in  51  with  a  small 
force,  but  was  driven  back  by  Casnna.  In  50 
Paconu  again  oosaed  the  Enphratei  with  a  mneh 
larger  army,  and  adyanoed  as  far  aa  Andoch,  bat 
was  defeated  near  AntigonSa  by  Cassius.  The 
Parthians  now  remained  qniet  for  some  years.  In 
40  they  crossed  the  Enphratea  again,  rnidtr  the 
command  of  Pacoms  and  Labienos,  the  son  of  T. 
Labienos.  They  oyenan  Syria  and  part  of  Asia 
Minor,  bat  were  defeated  in  39  by  Ventidias 
Bassos,  one  of  Antony's  legates:  Labienos  was 
slain  in  the  flight,  and  the  Parthians  retired  to 
their  own  dominions.  In  38,  Pacoms  again  in- 
vaded Syria,  bat  was  completely  defeated  and  foil 
in  the  battle.  This  defeat  was  a  severe  blow  to 
the  aged  king  Orodes,  who  shortly  afterwards  snr> 
rendered  the  crown  to  his  son,  Phraates,  during 
his  life-time.  —15.  FhnfttM  IT.,  commenced  his 
reign  by  mordering  his  fother,  his  30  brothen,  and 
his  own  son,  who  was  grown  up,*  that  there  might 
be  none  of  the  royal  fiimily  whom  the  Parthians 
could  place  npon  the  throne  in  his  stead.  In  con- 
sequence of  his  cruelty  many  of  the  Parthian 
nobles  fled  to  Antony  (37),  who  invaded  Parthia 
in  36,  bat  was  obliged  to  retreat  after  losing 
a  great  part  of  hit  army.  A  few  years  after- 
wards the  cruelties  of  Phraates  produced  a  rebellion 
against  him  ;  he  was  driven  out  of  the  ooontiy, 
and  Tiridates  proclaimed  king  in  his  stead.  Phraa- 
tes, however,  was  soon  restored  by  the  Scythians, 
and  Tiridates  fled  to  Augustas,  carrying  with  him 
the  youngest  son  of  Phraatesi  Augustus  restored 
his  son  to  Phraates,  on  condition  of  his  surrender- 
ing the  Roman  standards  and  prisoners  taken  in 
the  war  with  Crassns  and  Antony.  They  were 
given  up  in  20 :  their  restoration  caused  universal 
joy  at  Rome,  and  was  celebrated  not  only  by  the 
poets,  but  by  festivals  and  commemorative  monu- 
ments. Phraates  also  sent  to  Augustus  as  hostages 
his  4  sons,  with  their  wives  and  children,  who  were 
carried  to  Rome.  In  a.  d.  2,  Phraates  was  poi- 
soned by  his  wife  Thermusa,  and  her  son  Phraata- 
ee8.-«16.  ]^linuitaMS,  reigned  only  a  short  time, 
as  he  was  expelled  by  his  subjects  on  account  of 
his  crimes.  The  Parthian  nobles  then  elected  as 
king  Orodes,  who  was  of  the  fomily  of  the  Arsa- 
cidaie.  »17.  OrOdM  U.,  also  reigned  only  a  short 
time,  as  he  was  killed  by  the  Parthians  on  account 
of  his  cruelty.  Upon  his  death  the  Parthians  ap- 
plied to  the  Romans  for  Vonones,  one  of  the  sons 
of  Phraates  IV.,  who  was  accordinglv  granted  to 
«  them.— 18.  Vondnet  I.,  son  of  Phraates  IV., 
was  also  disliked  by  his  subjects,  who  therefore 
invited  Artabanus,  king  of  Media,  to  take  poases- 
sbn  of  the  kingdom.  Artabanus  drove  Vonones 
out  of  Parthia,  who  resided  fir»t  in  Armenia,  next 
in  Syria,  and  suhsequently  in  Cilicia.  He  was  put 
to  death  in  ii.  D.  19,  according  to  some  accounts 
by  order  of  Tiberius  on  account  of  his  great  wealth. 
—19.  Artab&niu  m.,  obtained  &e  Parthian 
kingdom  soon  after  the  expulsion  of  Vonones, 
about  A.  D.  16.  ArtabanoB  placed  Arsaces,  one 
of  his  sons,  over  Armenia,  and  assumed  a  hostile 
attitude  towards  the  Romans.  His  subjects,  whom 
be  oppressed,  despatched  an  embassy  to  Tiberius 
to  b^  him  to  send  to  Parthia  Phraates,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Phraates  IV.  Tiberias  willingly  complied 
with  the  request ;  but  Phraates  upon  arriving  in 
Syria  was  carried  off  by  a  disease,  a.  d.  35.  As 
soon  as  Tiberius  heard  of  his  death,  he  set  op  Ti- 
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ridatea,  another  of  the  Aiaacidae,  as  a  chumant  to 
the  Parthian  thnne:  Artabanas  was  obliged  to 
leave  his  kingdom,  and  to  fly  for  refoge  to  the 
Hyrcanians  and  Carmanians.    Heieapan  Vitelline 
the  govcnMr  of  Syria,  crossed  the  Euphntes,  and 
plaoedTiridates  on  the  throne.  Arttbanus  wa«,bow. 
ever,  recalled  next  year  (36)  by  his  fickle  sabjeds. 
He  was  onoe  mora  expelled  by  his  sobjccts,  and 
once  more  restorad*    He  died  soon  after  his  lart 
restoration,  leaving  two  aona,  Bardanea  and  Ootar- 
ses,  whoae  civil  ware  are  related  differently  bv 
Josephua  and  Tadtoai  — «  90.  QotazWi,  succeeded 
hia  fother,  Artabanoa  III.,  but  was  defeated  bv 
his  brother  Baidanes  and  retired  into  Hyrcania.  * 
SL  Bartanea,  brothw  of  the  preceding,  was  pot 
to  death  hj  hia  fobjects  in  47,  whereupon  Gotanei 
again  obtamed  the  crown.    Bat  as  he  ruled  with 
cruelty,  the  Parthians  aecredy  begged  the  emperor 
daodios  to  send  them  from  Rome  Meherdatei, 
grandaon  of  Phtaatea  IV.    Clandios  complied  with 
their  reqoest,  and  commanded  the  governor  of  Sjiis 
to  assist  Meherdatea,  but  the  latter  was  defeated 
in   battle,  and  taken  prisoner  by  Gotsnes.— 
88.  Vonfoea  IL,  sooeeeded  Gotarsea  about  50. 
His  reign  was  short.— « 88.  VologiMi  I.,  son  of 
Vonones  IL  or  Artabanoa  III.     Soon  after  hii 
aoeessioD,  he  oonqoered  Annenia,  which  he  gave 
to  his  brother  Tiridates.    In  55  be  gave  up  Ar* 
menia  to  the  Romans,  but  in  56  he  again  placed 
his  brother  over  Armenia  and  declared  war  agaiiut 
the  Romana.    This  war  terminated  in  fovoor  of  the 
Romans :  the  Parthians  were  repMtedlj  defeated 
by  Domitins  Corbolo,  and  Tiridates  was  driveii 
out  of  Armenia.    At  length,  in  62,  peace  was  cosh 
eluded  between  Vologeses  and  the  Romans  on  cod* 
dition  that  Nero  woold  sorrender  Annenia  to  Tt> 
ridates,  provided  the  hitter  woold  come  to  Rome 
and  receive  it  as  a  gift  tnm  the  Roman  emperor. 
Tiridates  came  to  Rome  in  63,  where  he  was  i^ 
ceived  with  extraordinary  splendour,  and  obtained 
from  Nero  the  Armenian  crown.     Vologeses  afte^ 
wards  maintained  friendly  relatione  with  Vespasian, 
and  seems  to  have  lived  till  the  reign  of  Domitiso. 
^84.  PaeSnu,  soccceded  his  fother,  Vologeic* 
I.,  and  was  a  contAmporaiy  of  Domitiaa  and  Tra- 
jan.—86.   OhMrtea  or  Oirta,  aocoeeded  his 
brother  Paeoros  daring  the  r«ign  of  Tkajan.    His 
conquest  of  Armenia  occasioned  the  invasion  of  Par- 
thia by  Ttajan,  who  stripped  it  of  many  of  its  pro- 
vinces, and  made  the  Parthians  for  a  time  subject  to 
Rome.    [TiuJANua]     Upon  the  death  of  Trajaa 
iuA.  D.  117,  the  Parthians  expelled  Parthamas- 
pates  whom  Trajan  had  placed  upon  the  throne, 
and  recalled  their  former  kmg«  Chosroea.     Hadrian 
relinqoished  the  oonqoestsof  Tnjan,  and  made  the 
Euphrates,  as  before,  the  eastern  bouodary  of  the 
Roman  empire.    Chosroea  died  during  the  reign 
of  Hadrian. -« 86.  Vologitea  U,  sooeeeded  hia 
fother  Chosroes,  and  reigned  fr<iAn  aboot  122  to 
149. —87.  Vologiaea  m.,  began  to  reign  in  U9.| 
He  invaded  Syria  in  162,  but  Uie  generals  of  th^ 
emperor  Verus  drove  hun  back  into  his  own  domi4 
nions,  invaded  Mesopotamia  and  Assjrria,  and  tool^ 
Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon ;  and  Vologeses  was  obliged 
to  purchase  peace  by  ceding  Mesopotamia  to  the 
Romans.     From  this  time  to  the  downfoll  of  the 
Parthian  empire,  there  is  great  confbaion  in  the 
list  of  kings.  —  88.  VologSaea  IV.,  probably  at. 
cended  the  throne  in  the  reign  of  Commodus.     H'u 
dominions  were  invaded  by  Septimios  Sevems,  wh 
took  Ctesiphon  in  199.    On  the  deatli  of  Volo 
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fSM  IT,  U  Iht  begummg  of  tbe  nign  of  Ctn- 
ulX  hii&it  vu  tarn  uusdcr  bj  contnta  Ibr  the 
tnnbttwMotlwHMof  VoloffHn.  — 99.  Tolo- 
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dM&nofd  lijhiil)ntbeiAtttt«iiiii.^SO,  Artm- 
Ubu  it.,  lh(  lut  king  of  Puthia.  The  wa- 
oBDamd  by  Cmolla  iguut  Voldgoei,  ■■■ 
camnird  (giiiin  AiuImiiu  ;  but  Hunnu,  tbe 
Montr  of  CmalU,  ccododed  pcue  wiib  the 
FnkiuL  In  thn  mr  ArtAhuuii  had  loit  the 
te »( ha  Ompi.  Bid  the  Ffniuii  HUed  th«  op- 
jatahj  ei  ncoreniig  ihlil  losg-lHt  independ- 
«.  Tht7  nn  led  Inr  Anunici  (Aidihii), 
Ik  n  E<  Sma,  lad  defoUed  the  Panhiani  in 
Unt  |rU  budn,  in  tlM  lut  af  which  Arubwin) 
ni  akm  fneaa  ud  killed,  4.  B,  226.  Thu* 
edrj  E^  l^ftliiKii  empif*  of  tbe  Anacidae,  after 
a  M  akui  478  Jean.  The  Panbiaiu  wen 
*»  shliged  to  Hbmit  to  Aitutene*!  the  fomider 
•f  lb  <irw>f  of  the  BmmidM,  wliich  cantmned 

BTCgld!]  J.D.  Ul. 

ImA  fA^niui :  Rcu  S.E.  of  Tdurm),  a 
pvi  cnj  e(  Hedia,  &  of  tbe  Caipiae  Ponae,  ori- 
rallr  B^vd  Rbagae  CPiw)  ;  rebuill  bj-  6e- 
Wrs  Xialoc,  ant  called  Earonu  (Eipwitjt)  ; 
■pin  JBlnred  in  the  Panhiui  Wan  and  rabnilt 
bi  iimat,  wbo  named  it  after  himMlC 

AiMdiM,  Ihe  naiM  of  a  dTnaatf  of  Pvthiao 
iagi  [Aiucn.]  It  wm  aln  the  name  of  a 
iruin  if  AnseaiaD  kingi,  who  reJaned  in  Ar- 
B»ahii>.c  119  laA.D.42D.  Thi*  djnut; 
m  boded  ij  Abtixui  I.,  who  wu  nUled 
B  iW  FmhiD  AiBddae. 

JTWMtl  (•A»ff^irf«Ta,«ho  wTonglrabbreT. 
'^fliHon :  jjtauliif ),  ■  town  and  itrong  fortitu 
a  AmaiM  lUor,  between  the  Enphnlf  >  and  the 
nm  of  the  Tipv,  Mn  the  Duwc  freqiunlsd  paH 

AnuilH,  4a«,  or  -W  ('AptfoUi,  Ac.),  tha 
■■rgflnriTenofOreal  Armenia.  ^L(AfimKf), 
U&VBof  tb*  Eopbiate*.  CAbmiWia.]  —  9. 
iJr^ia)),(BBall  itMan  ruing  near  the  •onrcnof 
ii  Tfii^  and  BMring  W.  inia  tho  Enphialaa  near 

InUib,  «r.M»-  OA^irtiapIa:  .d naat,  Ro.), 
■  BtiB  HaBntaniaCanariauii,Smilaa(Kom.) 
^  Ac  an;  a  RomaD  eatoBJ, 

bthi.     [AaiADtNK.] 

bMa.  tutm,  or  Oanat  CApm  NVqi.  or 

'V^).  J igiil   toD  of  king  Artaienea  III. 

'•■ra.  ne  nwd  to  tbe  Penian  thnna  ij  tbe 
"^Mtk  Blfoaa  after  ha  had  poiioned  Artaienea. 
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—  3.  Dangbter  of  Lencippui  1 
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damla.  ^  3.  Dingbter  of  Lencippni  and  Philodice. 
became  bf  Apollo  mother  of  Eriopii  and  Aeicnla. 
ttiL  —  II.  Hiiiariail.  L  Mother  of  Ptolemj  I^ 
rai  a  cmcnbine  of  Philip,  father  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  married  Lk^ui,  while  ihe  wu  prcjinant 
with  Plaltnij.^2.  Daoghter  of  Ptolemy  I.  and 
Berenics,  mimed  Ljiimacbni,  king  of  Thiace,  in 
300  ;  after  tbo  death  of  Ljiimachoi  in  261, 
married  her  bair-brelher,  Ptolemy  CeraonDi, 
who  mnrdcred  ber  children  bj  Lyeimicbni ;  and, 
laillf,  in  179,  (he  married  her  own  brother  Pto- 
lemy IL  Philadelphui.  Thongh  ArtinoC  bore 
'^tolemy  m  children,  ahe  warn  exceedingly  beloved 
J  him  (  be  gave  ha  name  to  (eieial  citiei,  called 
dinrict  (n/i^t)  of  Egypt  Aninoflei  after  her, 
nd  honoured  hn  memoiy  in  *arioiu  wayi.^S. 
Danghter  of  Lyiimaehoi,  married  Ptoleroj  II. 
Philadelphni  Kon  aCler  hii  acceuion,  a  c  265. 
In  conaeqnence  of  hrr  plotting  aaainal  her  name- 
mke  [No.  3],  when  Ftotemy  fell  m  lore  with  her, 
ihe  wai  baniibed  to  CoplM  in  Upper  Egypt  She 
had  by  PlolemT  three  children,  Ptotemy  III.  Erer- 
getee,  Lyeimachtii,  and  Berenice, — i.  AUa  called 
Eary^ia  and  Chifaira,  daoghter  of  Ptolemy  III. 
Erngetei,  wife  of  her  brother  Ptolemy  IV.  Philo- 
pator,  and  mother  of  Ptolemy  V.  E[HpbaDn.  She 
killed  byPhilammonby  order  of  ber  biutiaEd. 


'  of  Alex 


0  bytl 


le  wia  carried  (0  Rome  by  Caeiar,  and  led  ii 

inmph  by  bim  in  46.  She  waa  afterwarda  dia- 
milted  by  Caeaar,  and  returned  to  Alexandria ; 
bat  her  inter  Cleopatn  ptnuaded  Antony  to  bare 
ber  put  to  death  in  41. 

ArdnN  ('Ajwifiij;  'Apowoeii,  or -oinii),  the 
nme  of  aerioal  ciliea  of  the  time*  of  the  ncceuon 
if  Alexander,  each  called  after  one  or  other  of  the 
jcraona  of  tbe  lame  name  (lee  aboTe).^L  In 
Aelolia,  (brmerly  Km^a.— 8,  On  the  N.  mait 
oF  Cyptai,  on  the  lite  of  the  oldef  city  of  Mirinm 
(Mdpuf),  which  Ptolemy  I.  had  deatroyed.— S 
A  port  on  the  W,  coail  of  (>pru».  — 4.  (flmw 
SOtto),  to  the  S.E.  coait  of  Cyprni,  between  Sa- 
lamii  and  Leucolli-^S.  In  Cilicia,  E.  oF  Ane- 
mimnra.  — 6.  (djirwf  or  5an),  in  tbe  Nomoi 
Henttpolltei  in  Lower  EgTpt,  near  or  npon  the 
hiad  of  tbe  Sinoi  Herofipolitea  or  W.  branch  of 
tbe  Red  3ai  (Gi^/  of  Sua).  It  waa  afierwardi 
called  Cleopatrii.  — 7.  (Afedfuf-^Auwa,  Ril), 
the  chief  city  of  the  Nomoi  Aninollea  in  the  Hepta- 
nomia  or  Middle  Egypt  [Ala vPTua,  p.  IS,  b.] ; 
formerly  called  CrfiCTMllDpaiij  ( K/»«rf»Uwi'  ri- 
Mt),  and  the  diilTict  Nomoi  Crocodilopolilei,  fnim 
it!  being  the  chief  aeat  of  tbe  Egyptian  worthip  of 
Ihe  etocodilt  Tbii  nom«  alioconUined  the  Lake 
Moerii  and  the  labyrinth.  ^  B.  In  Cyrenajca,  alio 
callea  Tancbein.  — 9.  On  the  cout  of  the  Tro- 
■lodytai  on  the  Red  Sea,  E.  of  Egypt.  1»  pro- 
bable ponlion  ia  a  little  betow  tha  parallel  of 
Tbebei.  —  Some  other  citira  called  Arainotf  are 
better  known  by  other  namea,  nch  aa  Ephuui  in 
Ionia  and  Pataili  in  Lycia. 
AniaM  or  f***""  {'Aprltra,  if  Hamorf ; 

Fam),  a  groat  lake,  abonnding  in  fiab,  in  Ihe  3.  of 
Armenia  Major.     [Akuinia.] 

Aitab&nna  (^AinUiirn).    L  Son  of  Hyrtaapea 
and  brother  of  Dariu,  it  fivqneally  mentioned  in 
I  the  rrim  of  hii  nephew  Xeriea,  aa  a  wiee  and 
I.  An  HjTcanian,  commander 
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of  the  body-guard  of  Xerxes,  auaMinated  thii  king 
in  B.  c.  465,  with  the  yiew  of  setting  himself  upon 
the  throne  of  Persia,  bnt  was  shortly  afterwards 
killed  by  Artaxerzes.^3.  L  H  IIL  IV.,  kings 
of  Parthia.  [Arsaces,  III.  VIII.  XIX.  XXXL] 
Artabftim  {*^dSa(os),  L  A  Mede,  acts  a 
prominent  part  in  Xenophon^s  account  of  Cyrus  the 
Elder.-- 8.  A  distinfuished  Persian,  a  son  of  Phar- 
naces,  commanded  the  Parthians  and  Choasmiaiis, 
in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  into  Greece,  B.  c  480. 
He  served  under  Mardonius  in  479}  and  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Persians  at  Plataea,  he  fled  with 
40,000  men,  and  reached  Asia  in  safety. -»8.  A 

feneral  of  Ajrtaxerxes  I.,  fought  against  Inarus  in 
Igypt,  B.C.  462.— 4.  A  Persian  general,  fought 
under  Artaxerxes  IL,  against  Datames,  satrap  of 
Cappadocia.  b.c.  362.  Under  Artaxerxes  III., 
Artabaztts,  who  was  then  satrap  of  W.  Asia,  re* 
volted  in  B.  c.  356,  bnt  was  defeated  and  obliged 
to  take  refuge  with  Philip  of  Macedonia.  He  was 
afterwards  pardoned  by  Artaxerxes,  and  returned 
to  Persia  ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  most  fi&ithful 
adherents  of  Darius  III.  Codomannus,  who  raised 
him  to  high  honours.  On  the  death  of  Darius 
(330)  Artabasus  received  from  Alexander  the  sa- 
trapy of  Bactria.  One  of  his  daughters,  Barsine, 
beosme  by  Alexander  the  mother  of  Hercules  ;  a 
second,  Artocama,  married  Ptolemy  son  of  Lagus  ; 
and  a  third,  Artonis,  married  Eumraes. 

Artalni.  afterwards  Arotrfibae,  a  Celtic  people 
in  the  N.  W.  of  Spain,  near  the  Promontory  Ne- 
rium  or  Celticum,  also  called  Artabrum  after  them 
{aFmitUrre), 

Artaoe  CAprdieri :  Artald)^  a  sea«port  town  of 
the  peninsula  of  Cyzicus,  in  the  Propontis :  also  a 
mountain  in  the  same  peninsula. 

Artaohaeef  {*ApTaxalris\  a  distinguished  Per- 
sian in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  died  while  Xerxes 
was  at  AthoB.  The  mound  which  the  king  raised 
over  him  is  still  in  existence. 

Art&o5&a&  ('Apreuc6atm^  or  -ircb^ra:  Sekhvan  9), 
the  ancient  capital  of  Abia,  not  £sr  from  the  site 
of  the  Uter  capital,  Albxandbia. 

Artaei  (*ApTa7oi),  was,  according  to  Herodotus 
(vi.  61),  the  old  native  name  of  the  Persians.  It 
signifies  noble^  and  appears,  in  the  form  Apro,  as 
the  first  part  of  a  laige  number  of  Persian  proper 
names.     [Comp.  Aril] 

Art&aes  {'Aprdtmts).  1.  A  river  in  Thrace, 
&lling  into  the  Ister.— 'S.  A  river  in  Bithynia. 

Artapb«niM  {'Apra^prns),  1.  Son  of  Hys- 
taspes  and  brother  of  Darius.  He  was  satrap  of 
Sardis  at  the  time  of  the  Ionian  revolt,  B.  c.  500. 
See  Aristaooras.— 8.  Son  of  the  former,  com- 
manded, along  with  Datis,  the  Persian  army  of 
Darius,  which  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Mara^ 
thon,  B.  c.  490.  Artaphemes  commanded  the  Ly* 
dians  and  Mysians  in  the  invasion  of  Greece  by 
Xerxes  in  480. 

Artavniim  (SaUmrff  near  Homburg  ?),  a  Roman 
fortress  in  Germany  on  M.  Taunus,  built  by  Drusus 
and  restored  by  Germanicua 

ArtaTMdet  (^Aprcumdur^s  or  *ApTa€da9fis)  or 
AltabiMt  (*Af>raffa^}r).  L  King  of  the  Greater 
Annenia,  succeeded  his  father  Tigranes.  In  the  ex- 
pedition of  Crassas  against  the  Parthians,  B.  c.  54, 
ArtavBsdes  was  an  ally  of  the  Romans ;  but  after  the 
defeat  of  the  hitter,  be  concluded  a  peace  with  the 
Parthian  king.  In  36  he  joined  Antony  in  his 
campaign  aipainst  the  Parthians,  and  persuaded  him 
IB  invade  Media,  because  he  wai  at  enmity  with  | 
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his  namesake  Artavasdea,  king  of  Media ;  but  lie 
treacherouslj  deserted  Antony  in  the  middle  of  the 
campaign.   Anumy  accordingly  invaded  Aimenia  in 
34,  contrived  to  entice  Artavasdes  into  his  camp, 
where  be  was  immediately  seised,  carried  him  to 
Alexandria,  and  led  him  in  triumph.    He  mnained 
in  captivity  till  30,  when  Cleopatra  had  him  killed 
after  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  sent  his  head  to 
his  old  enemj,  Artavasdes  of  Media,  in  hopes  of 
obtaining  assistance  finom  the  latter.    This  Ana> 
vasdes  was  well  acquainted  with  Greek  literature, 
and  wrote  tragediea,  speeches,  and  historical  worki. 
■"8.  King  of  Armenia,  nrobablj  a  grandson  of 
No.  1,  was  placed  upon  the  throoe  hy  Aognttw, 
but  was  deposed  by  the  Armeniaii8.«"3.  King  of 
Media  Atropatene,  and  an  enemy  of  Artavasdes  I., 
king  of  Armenia.    Antony  invaded  his  coootrr 
in  36,  at  the  instigatim  of  the  Armenian  king,  bet 
he  was  obliged  to  retire  with  great  loss.    Arta- 
vasdes afterwards  concluded  a  peace  with  Antony, 
and  gave  his  daughter  lotape  in  marriage  to  Alex> 
ander,  the  son  of  Antony.     Artavasdes  was  suUe- 
quently  engaged  in  wan  with  the  Parthians  and 
Armenians.     He  died  shortly  before  20. 

Artaz&ta  or  -ae  (rii  *Aprdfyn-a^  or  -iiara:  Ro. 
above  iVaJbAtwm),  the  later  capital  of  Great  Ar- 
menia, built  by  Artaxias,  under  the  advice  cf 
Hannibal,  on  a  peninsula,  sunounded  by  the  rim 
Araxes.  After  being  burnt  by  the  Romans  nndrr 
Corbulo  (a.  d.  .^),  it  was  restored  by  Tiridstes. 
and  called  Neroniana.  It  was  itiU  standing  ia 
the  4th  century. 

Artazezzei  or  ArtozarzM  (*ApTa|^ivt  or'A^ 
ro^4p^fii)y  the  name  of  4  Persian  kings,  ii  c^n- 
pounded  of  Xrta,  which  meana  **  honoured,**  and 
Xertes,  which  is  the  same  aa  the  Zend,  hathra, 
^a  king:**  consequently  ArUueenxt  means  ''the 
honoured  king.**-»l.  Sumamed  Longilminiii. 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  right  hand  b^g  1oo«*'Y 
than  his  left,  reigned  B.  g.  465^—425.  He  ascend-d 
the  thione  after  his  &ther,  Xerxea  L,  had  been  mur- 
dered by  Artabanua,  and  after  he  himself  had  pet 
to  death  his  brother  Darius  on  the  inatigatinn  of  Ar- 
tabanua. His  reign  was  disturbed  by  several  dan- 
gerous insurrections  of  the  satrapa.  The  Egyptians 
also  revolted  in  460,  under  Inaroa,  who  wss  »u^ 
ported  by  the  Athenians.  The  first  army  vbirh 
Artaxerxes  sent  under  his  brother  Achaemenes  vu 
defeated  and  Achaemenes  slain.  The  second  annj 
which  he  sent,  under  Artabazna  and  Megabrns 
was  more  successful  Inanis  waa  defeated  in  4 ''^^ 
or  455,  but  Amyrtaeus,  another  chief  of  the  in*ar* 
gents,  maintained  himself  in  the  macshes  of  I»«47 
Egypt  At  a  later  period  (449)  the  Atheoiar-f 
under  Cimon  sent  assistance  to  Amyrtaeus ;  and 
even  after  the  death  of  Cimon,  the  Atheaians  ^ioed 
two  victories  over  the  Persiana,  one  by  land  and 
the  other  by  sea,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sala.i>:i 
in  Cyprus.  After  this  defeat  Artaxerxes  is  said  t^ 
have  concluded  peace  with  the  Greeks  m  tnn  i 
very  advantageous  to  the  latter.  Artaxerxes  «aA 
succeeded  by  his  son  Xerxes  XL— •S.  Surosm^d 
XiiSmon,  from  his  good  memory,  auceeeded  h:i 
father,  Darius  II.,  and  reigned  b.  c.  405 — .'159. 
Cyrus,  the  younger  brother  of  Artaxerxes,  wb» 
was  satrap  of  W.  Asia,  revolted  against  bii  broth't, 
and,  supported  by  Greek  mercenaries,  invaoel 
Upper  Asia.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cnnaxa,  n^L- 
Babylon,  a  battle  was  fought  between  the  armiri 
of  the  two  brothers,  in  which  Cyras  fieil,  b.c  4<»). 
[Cyrus.]    Tiasaphexnea  was  appointed  satxap  ^ 
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\r.  Am  in  the  pboe  of  Cynu,  and  was  aetiyely 
nngti  in  wui  with  the  Greeki.  [Thimbron  ; 
Dkrctuioas;  Agbilaus.]  Notwithntanding 
tbne  peipetaal  etmflicta  with  the  Oreekn,  the  Per- 
rin  empire  maintained  itself  by  the  disunion 
imoBg  the  Greeks  themselret,  which  was  fomented 
and  kept  np  hy  Persian  money.  The  peace  of  An> 
tilcidss,  m  B.  c.  3B8,  gave  the  Persians  even 
fntm  power  sad  influence  than  they  had  poa- 
•e«ed  before.  [Antalcioaii.]  But  the  empire 
VII  nffering  from  internal  disturbances,  and  Ar- 
tazfaes  had  to  cany  on  frequent  wan  with  tribu- 
taiT  princes  and  satraps,  who  endeavoured  to  make 
tiansclTfs  independent.  Thus  he  maintained  a 
l«og  itruggle  against  Evagoras  of  Cyprus,  from  365 
to  976  ;  he  also  had  to  carry  on  war  against  the 
CardofisDS,  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea  ;  and 
h»  sttempcs  to  recover  Epypt  were  unsuccessful. 
Towsrds  the  end  of  his  reign  he  put  to  death  his 
fldesi  SOD  Darius,  who  had  formed  a  plot  to  assas* 
■inste  hha.  His  fast  days  were  siill  further  em- 
bhtned  bj  the  unnatural  conduct  of  his  son  Ochns, 
vbo  eaosed  the  deatmction  of  two  of  his  brothers, 
in  order  to  secore  the  succession  for  himself.  Ar- 
tnaxa  wss  succeeded  by  Ochus,  who  ascended 
th^  thme  under  the  nauM  of  Artaxerxes  III.— 8. 
AIm  csBed  Oehvs,  reigned  b.  c.  359—338.  In 
«rder  to  kcii«  his  throne,  he  began  his  reign  with 
s  arrnlcsi  extiipation  of  the  members  of  his  fa- 
otlj.  He  himself  was  a  cowardly  and  reckless 
d^apH ;  snd  the  great  advantages  which  the  Per- 
•<u  ttiM  gsmed  during  his  reign,  were  owing  only 
t9  bu  Greek  generals  and  mercenaries.  These  ad- 
va&ttffN  eomisted  in  the  conquest  of  the  revolted 
Mtzsp  Aftabszos  [Artabaius,  No.  4],  and  in  the 
fHiirtiao  of  Phoenicia,  of  several  revolted  towns  in 
Crpni,  sad  of  Egypt,  350.  The  reins  of  govern- 
B<«t  v<re  entirely  in  the  hands  (d  the  eunuch 
fiiras,  snd  of  Mentor  the  Rhodian.  At  Uist  he 
*M  poiaooed  by  Bagoas,and  was  succeeded  by  his 
r  ^«ft  son,  Aaasff.  *-4.  The  founder  ef  the  dy* 
latv  of  the  Sassanioab. 

Aitute  {'Afrt4lat)  or  AltazM  CAprd^s), 
t>  ouM  <4  3  kings  of  Armenia.  •»1«  The  founder 
^>  tb(  AmcniBi  lungdom,  was  one  of  the  generals 
•4  Aatiochns  the  Cheat,  but  revolted  from  him 
^<ot  i»c  188,  and  became  an  independent  so- 
^nigo.  Hannibal  took  refuge  at  the  court  of 
^Aiias,  and  he  superintended  the  bnilding  of 
AiTi  XATA,  the  capita]  of  Armenia.  Artazias  was 
'Arseicd  ^  li^en  prisoner  by  Antiochus  IV. 
bftbiMs,  about  165.— 8.  Son  of  Artavasdes, 
ne  Dsde  king  by  the  Armenians  when  his  fiither 
*v  tikfn  prisoner  by  Antony  in  34.  In  20  Au- 
r.«tai,  St  the  request  of  the  Armenians,  sent  Ti- 
bj3tt  into  Amniia,  in  order  to  depose  Artazias 
^  ptsor  Tigraaes  on  the  throne,  but  Artaxias  was 
;^  t«  desth  bcfere  Tiberias  reached  the  country. 
*  '^^tna*  however,  took  the  credit  to  himself  of  a 
'-n^ai^  expedition:  whence  Horace  {Epitt.  i 
'  ^  2S )  wj%f  OofuU  tiftnto  Nertmu  Armsmus  eed- 
^  — S.  Sob  of  Polcmon,  king  of  Pontns,  was  pro- 
'  ><n«d  \mg  of  Armenia  by  Germanicus,  in  a.  d. 
•*    He  died  aboot  35. 

At^yvtM  (*A^aB$im|f\  Pernan  governor  of 
^^«  «n  the  HeOespont,  when  the  town  was  taken 

'*  tic  Gneks  in  b.  c  478,  met  with  an  ignomi- 
'-*•»  death  OB  aecoont  of  the  sacrilegious  acts  which 

*  bfl  fflwttted  agunst  the  tomb  of  the  hero 
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^fWlim  (*A^e/ii3iipos).     L    Stmamed 


Aiiatopluuiiiu,  from  his  being  a  disciple  of  the 
celebrated  grammarian  Aristophanes,  was  himself 
a  grammarian,  and  the  author  of  Mveral  works  now 
lost  ^8.  Of  Cnidna,  a  friend  of  Julius  Caesar, 
was  a  rhetorician,  and  taught  the  Greek  language 
at  Rome.  — 3.  Daldianiu,  a  native  of  Ephesus, 
but  called  Daldianus,  from  Daldis  in  Lydia,  his 
mother*8  birth-place,  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
geographer  Artemidorus.  He  lived  at  Rome  in  the 
reigns  of  Antoninus  Pius  and  M.  Aurelius  (a.  d.  1 38 
— ^180),  and  wrote  a  work  on  the  interpretation  of 
dreams  ('Oi^cipoiepirdrd),  in  5  books,  which  is  still 
extant.  The  object  of  the  work  is  to  prove,  that 
the  future  is  revealed'  to  man  in  dreams,  and  to 
clear  the  science  of  interpreting  them  from  the 
abuses  with  which  the  fiuhion  of  the  time  had  sur- 
rounded it.  The  style  is  simple,  correct,  and  ele- 
gant The  best  edition  is  by  Reif^  Lips.  1805. 
■^4.  Of  BphBfni,  a  Greek  geographer,  lived 
about  B.C.  100.  He  made  voyages  round  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  Red  Sea,  and 
apparently  even  in  the  S.  ocean.  He  also  visited 
Iberia  and  Gaul.  The  work,  in  which  he  gave 
the  results  of  his  investigations,  consisted  of  11 
books,  of  which  Marcianus  afterwards  made  an 
abridgement.  The  origimd  work  is  lost ;  but  we 
possess  fragmenta  of  Marcianus*  abridgement,  which 
contain  the  perilous  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  and 
accounts  of  Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia.  These 
fragments  are  printed  in  Hudson*s  GeograpU  Mi" 
ttores,  vol.  i 

Artfania  CAprtfus),  one  of  the  great  divinities 
of  the  Greeks.  According  to  the  most  ancient 
account,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Leto, 
and  the  twin-sister  of  Apollo,  bom  with  him  in 
the  isUnd  of  Delos.  She  was  regarded  in  various 
points  of  view  by  the  Greeks,  which  must  be  care- 
fully distinguished.  —  1.  AriemtM  as  the  sitter  of 
ApoUo,  is  a  kind  of  female  ApoUo,  that  is,  she  as  a 
female  divinity  represented  the  same  idea  that 
Apollo  did  as  a  male  divinity.  As  sister  of  Apollo, 
Artemis  is  like  her  brother  armed  with  a  bow, 
quiver,  and  arrows,  and  sends  pUgues  and  death 
among  men  and  animals.  Sudden  deaths,  but 
more  especially  those  of  women,  are  described  as 
the  effect  of  her  arrows.  As  Apollo  was  not  only 
a  destructive  god,  but  also  averted  evils,  so  Artemis 
likewise  cured  and  alleviated  the  sufferings  of 
mortals.  In  the  Trojan  war  she  sided,  like  Apollo, 
with  the  Trojans.  She  was  more  especially  the 
protectress  of  the  young  ;  and  from  her  watching 
over  the  young  of  females,  she  came  to  be  regarded 
as  the  goddess  of  the  flocks  and  the  chase.  In  this 
manner  she  also  became  the  huntress  among  the 
immortals.  Artemis,  like  Apollo,  is  unmarried  ; 
she  is  a  maiden-divinity  never  conquered  by  love. 
She  slew  Orion  with  her  arrows,  according  to  one 
account,  because  he  made  an  attempt  upon  her 
chastity  ;  and  she  changed  Actabon  into  a  stag, 
simply  because  he  had  seen  hw  bathing.  With 
her  brother  Apollo,  she  slew  the  children  of  Niobb, 
who  had  deemed  herself  superior  to  Leto.  When 
Apollo  was  regarded  as  lidentical  with  the  sun 
or  Helios,  nothing  was  more  iwtnral  than  that  his 
sister  should  be  regarded  as  Selene  or  the  moon, 
and  accordingly  the  Greek  Artemis  is,  at  least  in 
later  times,  the  goddess  of  the  moon.  Hence 
Artemis  is  represented  in  love  with  the  fair  youth 
Endtmion,  whom  she  kissed  in  his  sleep,  but  this 
legend  properly  relates  to  Selene  or  the  Moon,  and 
is  foreign  to  the  character  of  Artemis,  who,  as  we 
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liave  olMerred,  was  a  goddess  immoTed  by  love.  — 
2.  Tke  A  rcadian  A  rtemia  is  a  goddess  of  the  nymphs, 
and  was  wonhipped  as  sttch  in  Arcadia  in  very  early 
times.  She  honted  with  her  nymphs  on  the  Ar- 
cadian mountains,  and  her  chariot  was  drawn  by 
4  stags  with  golden  antlers.  There  was  no  con- 
nection between  the  Arcadian  Artemis  and  Apollo. 
^S,  The  Taurian  Artemit.  The  wonhip  of  this 
ffoddess  was  connected,  at  least  in  early  times,  with 
human  sacrificesi  According  to  the  Greek  legend 
there  was  in  Tauris  a  goddess,  whom  the  Greeks 
for  some  reason  identified  with  their  own  Artemis, 
and  to  whom  all  strangers  thrown  on  the  coast  of 
Tauris  were  sacrificed.  Ifihigenla  and  Orestes 
brought  her  image  finrn  thence,  and  landed  at 
Brauron  in  Attica,  whence  the  goddess  deiired  the 
name  ofBrauronia.  The  Brauronian  Artemis  was 
wonhipped  at  Athens  and  Sparta,  and  in  the  latter 
place  the  boys  were  scourged  at  her  altar  till  it  was 
besprinkled  with  their  blood.  This  cruel  ceremony 
was  beliefed  to  have  been  introduced  by  Lycuzgus, 
instead  of  the  human  sacrifices  which  had  until 
then  been  offered  to  her.  Iphigenia,  who  was  at 
first  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  Artemis,  and  who  then 
became  her  priestess,  was  afterwards  identified  with 
the  goddess,  who  was  worshipped  in  some  parts  of 
Greece,  as  at  Hermione,  under  the  name  of  Iphi- 
genia. Some  traditions  stated  that  Artemis  made 
Iphigenia  immortal,  in  the  character  of  Hecate,  the 
goddess  of  the  moon.  —  4.  7%s  EpJtetian  Artsmit, 
was  a  divinity  totally  distinct  from  the  Greek  god- 
dess of  the  same  name.  She  seems  to  have  been 
the  personification  of  the  fructifying  and  all-nourish* 
ing  powers  of  nature.  She  was  an  ancient  Asiatic 
divinity  whose  worship  the  Greeks  found  esta- 
blished in  Ionia,  when  they  settled  there,  and  to 
whom  they  gave  the  name  of  Artemis.  Her  ori- 
ginal character  is  sufficiently  clear  from  the  fi^t, 
that  her  priests  were  eunuchs,  and  that  her  image 
in  the  magnificent  temple  of  Ephesus  lepreiented 
her  with  many  breasts  (woXvftaffrhs),  The  repre- 
sentations of  the  Greek  Artemis  in  works  of  art 
are  dififerent  according  as  she  is  represented  either 
as  a  huntress,  or  as  the  goddess  of  the  moon.  As 
the  huntress,  she  is  tall,  nimble,  and  has  small 
hips ;  her  forehead  is  high,  her  eyes  glancing 
freely  about,  and  her  hair  tied  up,  with  a  few  locks 
floating  down  her  neck ;  her  breast  is  covered, 
and  the  legs  up  to  the  knees  are  naked,  the  rest 
being  covered  by  the  chlamys.  Her  attributes 
are  the  bow,  quiver,  and  arrows,  or  a  spear,  stags, 
and  dogs.  As  the  goddess  of  the  moon,  she  wears 
a  long  robe  which  reaches  down  to  her  feet,  a  veil 
covers  her  head,  and  above  her  forehead  rises  the 
crescent  of  the  moon.  In  her  hand  she  often  ap- 
pears holding  a  torch.  The  Romans  identified  their 
goddess  Diana  with  the  Greek  Artemis. 

ArtSmSiXa  (*Af>TCfu<ria).  1.  Daughter  of  Lyg- 
damis,  and  queen  of  Halicamassus  in  Caria,  accom- 
panied Xerxes  in  his  invasion  of  Greece,  with  5 
ships,  and  in  the  battle  of  Salamis  (B.&  480) 
greatly  distinguished  herself  by  her  prudence  and 
courage,  for  which  she  was  afterwards  highly  ho- 
noured by  the  Persian  king:»-iS.  Daughter  of 
Hecatomnus,  and  sister,  wife,  and  successor  of  the 
Carian  prince  Mausolus,  reigned  &  c.  352 — 350. 
She  is  renowned  in  history  for  her  extraordinary 
grief  at  the  death  of  her  husband  Mausolus.  She 
is  said  to  have  mixed  his  ashes  in  her  daily  drink  ; 
and  to  perpetuate  his  memory  she  built  at  Hali- 
caniasius  the  celebrated  monument,  Matuoleum^ 
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which  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  7  wooden  ef  the 
worid,  and  whose  name  subsequently  becsme  the 
generic  term  for  any  splendid  sepolchisl  mopmBait 

ArUbnuXiui  fAprc/Jo-ioi'),  poperlys  temple  of 
Artemis.  1.  A  tract  of  country  on  the  M.  oosst  of 
Euboea,  opposite  Magnesia,  so  called  from  the  temple 
of  Artemis  bebnging  to  the  town  of  Hestisea :  off 
this  coast  the  Greeks  defeated  the  fleet  of  Xerzei, 
B.a  480.— 8.  A  promontoiy  of  Caria  near  the 
gulf  Ghmcus,  so  called  from  the  temple  of  Axtemii 
in  its  neighbourhood. 

ArtimXta  CAfn-c/Jra).-«L  (SUnhcatf)  a  d^ 
on  the  Sillas,  in  the  district  of  ApoUonistii  in 
Assyria.  ■«  8.  A  city  of  Great  Armenia,  S.  of  tbe 
lake  Arsissa. 

ArtSmfia  (^Apr4tmp)f  a  Tiacfdaemoniari,  hoilt 
the  military  engines  for  Pericles  in  his  war  against 
Samoa  in  &c.  441. — There  were  also  leToal 
writers  of  this  name,  whose  worics  are  lost. 

X.  ArtSrlVB,  a  physician  at  Rome,  ivas  the 
friend  and  physician  of  Augustus,  whom  he  sv 
tended  in  his  campeugn  against  Brutus  and  Caasins, 
B.  c.  42.  He  was  drowned  at  sea  shortly  after  the 
battle  of  Acttum,  31. 

Arrenii,  a  Gallic  people  in  Aqnitania  in  tlie 
country  of  the  M.  Cebenna,  in  the  modem  A*- 
v$iym.  In  early  times  they  were  the  moit 
powerful  peodle  m  the  &  of  Gaul :  they  wen 
defeated  by  IXanitius  Ahenobarbus  and  Fabini 
Maximus  in  b.  c.  121,  but  still  possessed  consider 
rable  power  in  the  time  of  Caesar  (58)l  Their  ca- 
pital was  Nemosstts,  also  named  Augustonemetam 
or  Arvemi  on  the  El&ver  (AlUer)^  with  a  ritadel, 
called  at  least  in  the  middle  ages  Qams  M«u, 
whence  the  name  of  the  modem  town,  OermtmL 

AzYina,  a  cognomen  of  the  Cornelia  gens,  borne 
by  several  of  the  Comelii,  of  whom  the  nuMt  im- 
portant was  A.  Cornelius  Cossns  Arvina,  consul 
B.  c.  343  and  322,  and  dictator  820.  He  com- 
manded the  Roman  armies  against  the  Ssmnitet, 
whom  he  defeated  in  several  battles. 

Anmf,  an  Etruscan  word,  was  regarded  by  the 
Romana  as  a  proper  name,  but  periiaps  signified  a 
younger  son  in  geiieraL*>L  Younger  biotber  of 
Lucomo^  i  e.  Zi.  Tarquinios  Priactts.-»8.  Younger 
brother  of  L.  Tarquinius  Superboa,  was  murdered 
by  his  wife.— '8.  Younger  sen  of  Tarquinios  Sa- 
perbns,  fell  in  combat  with  Brutus. «- 4.  Son  of 
Porsena,  fell  in  battle  before  Aricia.o5.  Of  Qb* 
sium,  invited  the  Gauls  across  the  Alps. 

ArimflllB.      [ABBI7NTI08.] 

Amgitona,  Memu  or  Meailiii,  a  Roman  gram- 
marian,  lived  about  ▲.  d.  450,  and  wrote  a  Latin 
phrase-book,  entitled  ^uidnga,  vel  Eatempia  Bo- 
etUiomum  ex  VirgiUoy  Salbt$ihy  Tere$itio,  et  Geenmi 
f)er  Uteraa  digetta.  It  is  called  Quadriga  from  iu 
being  composed  fitmi  4  authors.  The  best  editkm 
is  by  Lindemann,  in  his  Corpiu  GrammaHeorwm 
Latin,  vol.  i.  p.  199. 

Axz&ta  ('A^^dra:  Nahhwan)^  the  capitsi  of 
Great  Armenia,  before  the  building  of  Artaxata. 
lay  lower  down  upon  the  Azaxes,  on  the  confines  of 
Media. 

Aiyandes  QAfvMiis\  a  Persian,  who  was  ap- 
pointed by  Cambyses  governor  of  E^ypt,  but  w 
put  to  death  by  Darius,  because  he  coined  silver 
money  of  the  purest  metal,  in  imitation  of  the  gold 
money  of  that  monarch. 

Axyeanda  CApdneoi'Sa),  a  small  town  of  Lyeia. 
E.  of  Xonthus,  on  the  river  Aiycandua,  a  tributary 
of  the  Limyrus. 
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(*A^{anrvii%  a  diftriet  of  Annenia 
Major,  boanded  on  the  &  by  the  Ti^  on  the  W. 
bj  the  Nynphina,  and  contuniog  in  it  the  lake 
.inine  (fhfUn^i  Enm).     It  fiumed  part  of 
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Ante  or  -«•,  or  Atnavtrin  ('Ap{V(y,  'A^^cs, 
'Arpdb«vr{iy :  i&jwroaai),  a  ftrong  fortren  in  Gnat 
Anaenia,  near  the  lonreei  of  the  Eaphiates  and 
the  Aiaue«  foanded  in  the  5th  centory. 

AiMi  CAtfOMM),  a  people  of  Sannatia  Aiiatica, 
nev  the  nooth  of  the  TanaSe  (Am). 

^T*HtT  ^A^oi^^).  L  Son  of  Philotai,  bro- 
ther (tf  Fannaiion,uid  one  of  the  genenlB  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  After  the  death  of  Alexander  in 
323  be  obtained  Caiia  for  hia  aatrapj,  and  took  an 
actire  part  in  the  vara  which  foUoired.  He  joined 
Ptolemj  and  CHaander  in  their  league  againat 
Antigoma,  hut  waa  defeated  hj  Antigonoa  in  313. 
•-2.  Agcneral  of  Pharaaeea  II.,  king  of  Boa- 
poniiL  He  pat  Pharaaeea  to  death  in  47,  after  the 
defeat  of  the  latter  by  Julioa  Caeaar,  in  hopea  of 
obtaining  the  kingdom.  Bat  Caeaar  oonleiTed  the 
kingdom  npon  Mithridataa  of  Peigamna»  with  whom 
AMuider  carried  on  war.  Angnatna  afterwaida 
oonfiraed  Aaander  in  the  aorereignty. 

AabyilM  (^Afff^oraf),  a  Libjnm  people,  in  the 
N.  of  Cyvenaka.  Their  eoontry  waa  called  *Kj- 
•wrrif, 

Aaaa  CA^aa),  a  city  of  Arabia  FeUx. 

Aacilibu,  aon  of  Miame,  reapecting  whom  the 
mne  ataty  ia  tc4d,  which  we  alao  find  related  of 
AaaA)  aao  of  Hetaidra.     [Aba&  No.  1.] 

kmmmv^y^^  ('A^ncdAo^f ).  L  Son  of  Area  and 
Ajtyache,  led«  with  hia  brother  lalmenna,  the  Hi- 
ojana  of  Orebomenoa  againat  Troy,  and  waa  alain 
bj  Del^obiia.«-*2.  Son  of  Acheron  and  Goxgyra 
or  Orphae.  When  Penaephone  waa  in  the  lower 
vorld,  and  Ph&to  g^re  her  permiaaion  to  letnm  to 
th«  vpper,  paoTid^  ahe  had  not  eaten  anything, 
Aicalaphna  declared  that  ahe  had  eaten  part  of  a 
poncgxanate.  Demeter  pnniahed  him  by  burying 
bim  under  a  huge  atone,  and  when  thia  atone  waa 
■abteqoently  icmored  by  Hercolea,  PerMphone 
changed  him  into  an  owl  (AirMUo^r),  by  aprtnk- 
^  him  with  water  firom  the  riTer  Phlegethon. 

^fffMffll  CA0KaXmf :  'hmtaKmnlnis  \  Atkaldn)^ 
<9ne  of  the  dnef  citieo  of  the  Philiatinea,  on  the 
coast  of  Pkleetine,  between  Axotoa  and  Gaaa. 

Aaeiala(4  'A^aark  kifunt).  h  (Lahto/Imik), 
m  Bitfaynia,  a  great  fieah-water  lake,  at  the  E. 
end  of  which  afiood  the  eity  of  Nicaca  {Ixmk).  The 
mrroimdisg  district  waa  alao  called  Aacania.«-«9. 
(laJhe  of  BuTdmr\  a  aalt-water  lake  on  the  borden 
*i  Phry gia  and  Piaidia,  which  aappUed  the  neigh- 
tMuing  eoontrf  with  aalt. 

AieiaXas  CA^ic^iot),  aon  of  Aeneaa  by  Creoaa. 
Aeeordiag  to  some  tiaditiona,  Aacanina  remained 
u  Alia  after  tlie  fidl  of  Troy,  and  raigned  either 
•t  Tray  itaelf  or  at  aome  other  town  in  the  neigh- 
V^xrbood.  Aoeording  to  other  aeeoimta  he  aocom- 
puvi«d  hi*  fiather  to  Italy.  Other  taditiona  again 
."ire  the  ttyne  of  Aacanina  to  the  aon  of  Aeneaa 
vi  lAfinia.  Lity  atatea  that  on  the  death  of  hia 
^ler  Aacaoiiiu  waa  too  young  to  undertake  the 
;oremaent,  and  that  after  he  had  attained  the 
<*.  of  aaanbood,  he  left  Lairiniam  in  the  handa  of 
4  SMthcr,  and  migrated  to  Alba  Longa.  Here 
*  vaa  aiifrciidrd  by  hia  aon  Silviok  Some  writera 
"^•ite  thftt  Aacanina  waa  alao  called  Ilua  or  Julua. 
"^  ••  gfsa  Jolua  at  Rome  traced  ita  origin  from 
Vi^  er  Aacnins. 
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AMlbiirglQiii  {Aimrg  near  Mvri)^  an  ancient 
place  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  founded,  ae- 
oordinff  to  &ble,  by  Ulyaaea. 

Aaui  (ivirioi,  i.  e.  tkadoidai)^  a  term  applied 
to  the  people  living  about  the  Equator,  between  the 
tropica,  who  have,  at  certain  timea  of  the  year,  the 
ann  in  their  aenith  at  noon,  when  conaequently 
erect  olgecta  can  caat  no  ahadow. 

AseUpQUUM,  the  reputed  deacendanta  of  Aei- 
cnlapiui*    [Axsculapius.] 

AiolSinides  fA^jcAipridSiit).  L  A  lyric  poet, 
who  ia  aaid  to  have  invented  the  metre  called  after 
him  {Metrmm  Atdepiadium),  but  of  whoae  life  no 
particulara  are  recorded.— ^S.  Of  Tngilua  in  Thrace, 
a  contempoFBry  and  diaciple  of  laocratea,  about  B.  c. 
360,  wrote  a  woik  called  Tpay^6tAtpa  in  6  hooka, 
being  an  exphuation  of  the  aubjecta  of  the  Greek 
tnigediea.F->8.  Of  Hyrltein  Bithynia,  in  the  middle 
of  the  firat  century  b.  c^  wrote  aoTcral  grammatical 
worka.— •4.  There  were  a  great  many  phyaidana 
of  thb  name,  the  moat  celebrated  of  whom  waa  a 
native  of  Bithynia,  who  came  to  Rome  in  the 
middle  of  the  firat  century  b.  c,  where  he  acquired 
a  great  reputation  by  hia  auoceaaful  curea.  Nothing 
remaina  of  hia  writinga  but  a  few  ftagmenta  pnl^ 
liahed  by  Gompert,  Atdanadia  BiHani  FragmenUu 
Vinat  1794. 

AidepiSdfinis  ('A^aXitri^SMpof).  1.  A  general 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  aifterwarda  made  aatrap  of 
Perria  by  Antigonna,  &  c.  317.— 9.  A  celebrated 
Athenian  painter,  a  contemporary  of  Apellea. 

AMlSpiiia.    [AsacuLAPiua.] 

Q.  Aiotalna  Pediinva,  a  Roman  grammariaD, 
bom  at  Patavium  (Padua),  about  &  c.  2,  loat  hia 
aight  in  hia  73rd  year  in  the  reign  of  Veapaaian, 
and  died  in  hia  85th  year  in  the  reign  of  Domi- 
tian.  Hia  moat  important  work  waa  a  Commentary 
on  the  apeechea  of  Cicero,  and  we  atill  poaaeaa  frag- 
menta  of  hia  Commentariea  on  the  Dirinatio,  the 
firat  2  apeechea  againat  Venrea,  and  a  portion  of 
the  third,  the  apeechea  for  Comeliua  (i.  ii.)«  the 
apeech  In  toga  Candida,  for  Scaurua,  againat  Piao, 
and  for  Hilo.  They  are  written  in  very  pure  Ian- 
guage,  and  refer  chiefly  to  pointa  of  hiatory  and 
antiquitiea,  great  paina  being  beatowed  on  the 
illnatration  of  thoae  conatitntional  forma  of  the  ae- 
nate,  the  pomilar  aaaembliea,  and  the  courta  of 
juatice,  which  were  &at  falling  into  oblivion  under 
the  empire.  THia  character,  however,  doea  not 
apply  to  the  notea  on  the  Verrine  orationa,  which 
were  probably  written  by  a  later  grammarian. 
Edited  in  the  5th  rolume  of  Cicero*a  worka  by 
Orelli  and  Baiter.  There  ia  a  valuable  eaaay  on 
Aaooniua  by  Madvig,  Hafhiae,  1828. 

Aloordiis,  a  river  in  Macedonia,  which  riaea  in 
H.  Olympua  and  flowa  between  Agaaaa  and  Dium 
into  the  Thermaic  gulfl 

AMTft  CAffKpa :  'Acrjvpaibf ),  a  town  in  Boeotis 
on  M.  Hdicon,  where  Hesiod  reaided,  who  had 
removed  thither  with  hia  father  from  Cyme  in 
Aeolia,  and  who  ia  therefore  called  Aieram$t, 

AaoJUimi.  L  Pioinimi  (Ascul&nua.  Aaeolt)^ 
the  chief  town  of  Picenom  and  a  Roman  munici- 
pinm,  waa  deatroyed  by  the  Ronona  in  the  Sociij 
War  (&  c  89X  but  waa  afterwarda  rebuilt— 9. 
Apiiliim  (AaculXnua:  AmxtUdi  &iiruuM>),  a  town  of 
Apulia  in  Daunia  on  the  confinea  of  Samnium, 
near  which  the  Romana  were  defeated  by  Pyrrhna, 
&  c.  279. 

Aiefizia  (Exero),  a  hUce  in  M.  O^fmpoa  in 
Perrhaebia  in  Thowly,  near  Lapathus 
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Asdrftbal.    [Hasorubil.] 

Alia  (if  *Av4a,\  a  town  in  Arcadia,  not  iar 
from  Megalopolia. 

Aselllo,  P.  SemprOnlni,  tribime  of  the  soldien 
under  P.  Scipio  Africanus  at  Numantia,  &  c.  138, 
wrote  a  Roman  hi«toiy  from  the  Panic  wan  in- 
daiire  to  the  times  of  the  Gracchi 

AmUvi,  Tib.  CUiiidliii,  a  Roman  equea,  was 
deprived  of  his  horse  by  Scipio  Africanus  Minor, 
when  censor,  B.C.  142,  and  in  his  tribuneship  of 
the  plebs  in  139  accused  Scipio  Africanus  before 
the  people. 

Ana  ('Atf-fa),  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys, 
wife  of  lapetut,  and  mother  of  Atlas,  Prometheus, 
and  Epimetheus.  According  to  some  traditions, 
the  continent  of  Asia  derived  its  name  from  her. 

Alia  {'Affia  I  'Atric^f,  -laatfr,  -idrTis^  '■teruc6s : 
ilfia),  also  in  the  poeU  Aiii  ('a^(f),  one  of  the  3 
great  divisions  which  the  ancients  made  of  the 
known  world.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  name 
is  of  Greek  or  Eastern  origin  ;  but,  m  either  case, 
it  seems  to  have  been  first  used  by  the  Greeks  for 
the  W.  part  of  Asia  Minor,  especially  the  pUins 
watered  by  the  river  Ca^ster,  where  the  Ionian 
colonisU  first  settled  ;  and  thence,  as  their  geogra- 
phical knowledge  advanced,  they  extended  it  to 
the  whole  country  E.,  N.E.,  and  S.E.  The  first 
knowledge  which  the  Greeks  possessed  of  the  op- 
posite shores  of  the  Aegean  Sea  dates  before  the 
earliest  historical  recor£.  The  l^nds  respecting 
the  Argonautic  and  the  Trojan  expeditions,  and  other 
mythiod  stories,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  allusions 
to  commercial  and  other  intercourse  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  on  the  other 
hand,  indicate  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge  of  the 
coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis,  at  the  E.  ex* 
tremity  of  the  Black  Sea,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Nile.  This  knowledge  was  improved  and  increased 
by  the  colonization  of  the  W.,  N.,  and  &  coasts  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  by  the  relations  into  which  these 
Greek  colonies  were  brought,  first  with  the  Lydian, 
and  then  with  the  Persian  empires,  so  that,  in  the 
middle  of  the  6th  century  b.  c,  Herodotus  was  able 
to  give  a  pretty  complete  description  of  the  Persian 
empire,  and  some  imperfect  accounts  of  the  parts 
beyond  it ;  while  some  knowledge  of  S.  Asia  was 
obtained  by  way  of  Egypt ;  and  its  N.  regions, 
with  their  wandering  tribes,  formed  the  subject  of 
marvellous  stories  which  the  traveller  heard  from 
the  Greek  colonists  on  the  N.  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea.  The  conquests  of  Alexander,  besides  the 
personal  acquaintance  which  they  enabled  the 
Greeks  to  form  with  those  provinces  of  the  Persian 
empire  hitherto  only  known  to  them  by  report, 
extended  their  knowledge  over  the  regions  watered 
by  the  Indus  and  its  4  great  tributaries  (Ike  Pun- 
jab and  Scinde) ;  the  lower  course  of  the  Indus 
and  the  shores  between  its  mouth  and  the  head  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  were  explored  by  Nearehus  ;  and 
some  further  knowledge  was  gained  of  the  nomad 
tribes  which  roamed  (as  they  still  do)  over  the 
vast  steppes  of  Central  Asia  by  the  attempt  of 
Alexander  to  penetrate  on  the  N.E.  beyond  the 
Jaxartes  {Siitnm)  ;  while,  on  all  points,  the  Greeks 
were  placed  in  advanced  positions  from  which  to 
acquire  further  information,  especially  at  Alexan- 
dria, whither  voyagen  constantly  brought  accounts 
of  the  shores  of  Arabia  and  India,  as  fiir  as  the  is- 
land of  Taprobane,  and  even  beyond  this,  to  the 
Malay  peninsula  and  the  coasts  of  Cochin  China. 
On  the  £.  and  N.  the  wan  and  commerce  of  the 
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Grreek  kingdom  of  Syria  carried  Greek  knowledge 
of  Asia  no  further,  except  in  the  direction  of  Indii 
to  a  small  extent,  but  of  coutm  mflce  acqnsintsoce 
was  gained  with  the  countries  already  rabdned, 
until  the  conquests  of  the  Parthians  shut  oat  the 
Greeks  bcm  the  country  E.  of  the  Tigris-Tslley ; 
a  limit  which  the  Romans,  in   their  ton,  were 
never  able  to  pass.    They  pushed  thur  aims,  bow. 
ever,  further  N.  than  the  Greeks  had  done,  into 
the  mountains  of  Armenia,  and  they  gained  Id- 
formation  of  a  great  caravan  route  between  lodit 
and  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  through  Bartris, 
and  of  another  commercial  track  leading  over  Cen- 
tral Asia  to  the  distant  regions  of  the  Seres.   Thii 
brief  sketch  will  show  that  all  the  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  respecting  Asia 
was  confined  to  the  countries  which  slope  down 
S.-wards  from  the  great  mountain-chain  fonned  by 
the  Caucasus  and  its  prolongation  beyond  the  Ca*> 
plan  to  the  Himalayas :  of  the  vast  elevated  stepprt 
between  these  mountains  and  the  centnl  range  of 
the  Altai  (fimm  which  the  N.  regions  of  Siberia 
again  slope  down  to  the  Arctic  Ocean)  they  oolr 
knew  that  they  were  inhabited  by  nomad  tribn, 
except  the  countxy  directly  N.  of  Ariana,  when 
the  Pivaian   empire    had   extended  beyond  th« 
mountain-chain,  and  where  the  Greek  kingdom  of 
Bactria  had  been  aubsequently  established.  —  The 
notions  of  the  ancients  respecting  the  sise  and  bm 
of  Aaia  were  auch  as  might  be  inferred  firwi  what 
has  been  stated.    Distances  computed  from  the  ac- 
counta  of  travellen  are  always  exaggoated ;  and 
hence  the  S.  part  of  the  continent  waa  supposed  to 
extend  much  further  to  the  E.  than  it  really  doM 
(about  60^  of  long,  too  much,  according  to  Pto- 
lemy), while  to  Uie  N.  and  N.E  parts,  which 
were  quite  unknown,  much  too  small  an  extent  «at 
assigned.     However,  all  the  ancient  geograpben, 
except  Pliny,  agreed  in  considering  it  the  laifTct 
of  the  8  diviaions  of  the  world,  and  aU  believeid  it 
to  be  surrounded  by  the  ocean,  with  the  enrioos 
exception  of  Ptolemy,  who  recurred  to  the  eaHy 
notion,  which  we  find  in  the  poeta,  that  the  E. 
parta  of  Aaia  and  the  S.E.  parts  of  Afirica  were 
united  by  land  which  enclosed  the  Indian  Ocean  on 
the  E.  and  S.    The  different  opiniona  about  the 
boundariea  of  Aaia  on  the  aide  of  Africa  are  neo- 
tioned  under  Africa  :  on  the  aide  of  Europe  the 
boundary  was  formed  by  the  river  Tanais  (Dm). 
the  Pains  Maeotia  (Sea  ofAto/)^  Pontus  EoxiniM 
(Black  Sea),  Propontis  (Sea  of  Marmora),  and 
the  Aegean  (ArA^telago).  —  The    moat  general 
diviaion  of  Asia  was  into  2  parts,  which   weiv 
different  at  difierent  times,  and  known  by  difTcrent 
names.     To  the  earliest  Gnrak  colonists  the  riret 
Halys,  the  E.  boundary  of  the  Lydian  kingdom. 
formed  a  natural  division  between    ITpper  and 
Lower  Atia  (if  Kyw  'A.,  or  r^  ia^m  *A(rii)S,  and  i 
iritrw  "A.,  or  tA   iritrw  T^r  *Aafi^,  or  *A.  ij  irrhs 
"AXvos  worofuw) ;  and  afierwards  the  EufJiratet 
was  adopted  as  a  more  natural  boundary.  Another 
division  was  made  by  the  Taurus  into  A.  intra 
Taurmm,  i.e.  the  part  of  Asia  N.  and  N.W.  of  the 
Taurus,  and  A.  eHra  Tanntm,  all  the  rest  of  the 
continent  (*A  itnis  rmi  Ta6pou,  and  *A  itcrht  rov 
Taifpov).     The  division  ultimately  adopted,  bat 
apparently  not  till  the  4th  century  of  our  era,  was 
that  of  A .  Major  and  A .  Minor.  — L  AiU  lUjm 
(*A.  if  firydKn)  waa  the  part  of  the  continent  E.  of 
the  Tanaia,  the  Euxine,  an  imaginary  line  drawn 
from  the  Euxine  at  Trapecna  (IVel^nmd)  to  the 
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Golf  of  Ifloi,  and  tlie  Meditenmcan :  tlras  it  in- 
cluded the  ooimtriei  of  Sumatica  Atiatica  with  all 
the  Scythian  tribet  to  the  E^  Colchii,  Iberia,  Al- 
bania, Armenia,  Sjria,  Ambia,  Babylonia,  Meio- 
potunia,  Aai3rria,  Media,  Sotiana,  Penia,  Ariana, 
Hntania,  Margiana,  Bacbiana,  Sogdiaaa,  India, 
thehmdof  theSinaeandSerica;  respecting  which, 
ie«theieTemlarticlet.  — 8.  A^  Minor  ('A^ia  i) 
liMpd :  Amalolia),  was  the  peniniula  on  the  extreme 
W.  of  Alia,  boonded  by  ue  Enzine,  Aegean,  and 
Mfditonmean  on  the  N.,  W.,  and  S. ;  and  on  the 
L  by  the  moontainB  on  the  W.  of  the  upper  oonne 
of  thie  Eophxalei.  It  was  for  the  moet  part  a  fer- 
tile ooontry,  intersected  with  mountains  and  riTcn, 
I'xxmdmg  in  minenls,  possessing  excellent  bar- 
boon,  sad  peopied,  from  the  earliest  known  period, 
by  a  miety  of  tribes  from  Asia  and  firom  Europe^ 
For  panicalarB  respecting  the  country,  the  reader 
V  referred  to  the  separate  artides  upon  the  parts 
i2to  which  it  was  divided  by  the  later  Greeks, 
iramely,  Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Caria,  on  the  W.,  Ly- 
cu,  Pamphylia,  and  Cilicia,  on  the  S. ;  Bithynia, 
Paphisgoua,  and  Pontua,  on  the  £. ;  and  Phiygia, 
Puidia,  Qaktia,  and  Cappadoda,  in  the  centre : 
tee  liao  the  articles  Tboas,  Acolu,  Ionia,  Doria, 
Lycaohu,  Pibgam  178,  H  ALYS,  Sanoahius,  Tau- 
Ry«,lLe.^a.  Aii»  Propria  ('A.  i)  tZUn  jcoAov- 
f^  \,  or  na^y  AsSa,  the  Roman  province,  formed 
oat  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  which  was  be- 
qQcatbed  to  the  Rinnaas  by  Attalub  III.  (a  c. 
i  ^)h  and  the  Greek  dties  on  the  W.  coast,  and  the 
adjacent  idands,  with  Rhodes.  It  induded  the 
cutricti  of  Myda,  Lydia,  Caria,  and  Phiygia;  and 
w  (rotmed  at  first  by  propraetora,  aftenrards  by 
prornftsdi.  Under  Omstantine  the  Great,  a  new 
d.pjioQ  was  made,  and  Asia  only  extended  along 
i>  cQsst  from  the  Pnm.  Lectum  to  the  mouth  of 
tbe  3{aeander. 

Adaina  {'Ajrhapoti  /bate  di  Nato  otFnd- 
^  ^ ),  a  river  on  the  E.  dde  of  Sidlj,  on  which  the 
Athenians  wcm  deftated  by  the  Syracusana,  b.  c. 
^ii:  the  Syrsfumns  odebeated  here  an  annual 
ftKiral  called  Atimmria, 

AilBJ  CAaiwni  'AiriMubf).  1.  A  town  in  L»- 
Cir.;a  on  the  coast  between  Taenarum  and  Gy- 
tr  um.^S.  A  town  in  Aigolis,  W.  of  Hermione, 
*3»  bailt  by  the  Dryopes,  who  were  driven  out  of 
^^'  town  by  the  Argivea  after  the  first  Messenian 
«v,  ud  built  No.  3.-8.  (Saraizaf)^  an  important 
*^'"^r.  in  Messcnia,  near  the  Promontory  Acritas, 
''■  :he  Meissnian  gulf^  which  was  hence  also  called 
til*  .^Ainaean  gul£ 

,  AstBia  G«Ba,  plebeian,  came  firom  Teate,  the 
cUt  town  of  the  Marradni ;  and  the  first  nerson 
' :  tn^  name  mentiooed  is  Herius  Arinina,  the  leader 
t'  ;be  Manudni  in  the  Mazaic  war,  b.  c.  y\).  The 
Atmi  are  given  under  their  surnames,  Gallus 

AduB  ('Ae-iof).  1.  Son  of  Hyrtacns  of  Arisbe, 
'""i  hihet  of  Aounaa  and  Phaenops,  an  ally  of  the 
.rrvsa,  iiiun  \fj  Idomeneus.«M9.  Son  of  Dymas 
i^  brother  of  Hefttba,  whose  form  Apollo  assumed 
'-'"Q  h«  roused  Hector  to  fight  against  Patroclns. 
^'-  Of  Samoa,  one  of  the  eazlwst  Greek  poets, 
M  DTobaUy  about  b.  c  700.  He  wrote  epic 
1^1  elegiac  poema,  which  have  pttiahed  with  the 
'^'ption  of  a  few  fiagmento. 

hiainm,  adifltriet  and  dty  of  Series  in  the  N. 
'  ^*4.  near  mountains  called  AimJTad  Xo&tM, 
*-  a  sre  supposed  to  be  the  AUai  range,  and  the 
^  ;<«  he  XftMtO,  in  the  oeatie  of  Chinese  Tarta^. 
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Al6piu  fAtfanrtft).  L  (BatU$b)9\  a  river  in 
Peloponnesus  rises  near  Phlius,  and  flows  through 
the  Sicyonian  territoiy  into  the  Corinthian  gulf. 
Asopus,  the  god  of  this  river,  was  son  of  Oc^us 
and  Tethys,  husband  of  Metope,  and  fiither  of 
Evadne,  Euboea,  and  Aegina,  each  of  whom  was 
therefore  called  Atopis  (A<ranr(f).  When  Zeus 
carried  off  Angina,  Aesopns  attempted  to  fight 
with  him,  but  he  was  smitten  by  the  thunderbolt 
of  Zeus,  and  from  that  time  the  bed  of  the  river 
containeid  pieces  of  charcoaL  By  Aeffina  Asopus 
became  the  grandfiither  of  Aeacus,  who  is  there- 
fnre  called  Atopiade».^m%,  (Atopo)^  a  river  in 
Boeotia,  forms  the  N.  boundary  of  the  territory  of 
Plataeae,  flows  through  the  S.  of  Boeotia,  and  falls 
into  the  Euboean  sea  near  Delphinium  in  Attica. 
««8.  A  river  in  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  rises  m 
M.  Oeta,  and  flows  into  the  Maliac  snlf  near 
Thermopylae. ««  4.  A  river  in  Phrygia,  flows  post 
Laodicea  into  the  Lycos.— 6.  A  town  in  Laconica 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  T<aconian  gulf. 

AjpadAaa  (^A^nraSdya :  I^akm9\  a  town  of 
the  district  Paraetacene  in  Perds. 

AiparfiglQiil  {I»carpar),  a  town  in  the  terri> 
tory  of  Dyirhachium  in  Illyria. 

Aipida  ('Ainraofa).  1.  The  dder,  of  Miletus, 
daughter  of  Axiochus,  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Greek  Hetaerae  (see  Did.  q^AnHq.  s.  v.X  oune  to 
reside  at  Athens,  and  there  gained  and  fixed  the 
aflfections  of  Perides,  not  more  by  her  beauty  than 
by  her  high  mental  accomplishments.  Having 
parted  with  his  wife,  Perides  attached  himself  to 
Aspaaia  during  the  rest  of  his  life  as  dosely  as  was 
allowed  by  the  law,  which  forbade  marriage  with  a 
foreign  woman  under  severe  penalties.  The  enemies 
of  Pericles  accused  Aspasia  of  impiety  (d^etfc^a), 
and  it  required  aU  the  personal  influence  of  Perides, 
who  defended  her,  and  his  most  earnest  entreaties 
and  tears,  to  procure  her  acquittal.  The  bouse  of 
Aspasia  waa  the  centre  of  the  best  literary  and 
philosophical  sodety  of  Athens,  and  was  frequented 
even  by  Socrates.  On  the  death  of  Perides  (b.  a 
429),  Aspasia  is  said  to  have  attached  herself  to 
one  Lysides,  a  dealer  in  cattle,  and  to  have  made 
him  by  her  instructions  a  first-rate  orator.  The 
son  of  Pericles  by  Aspasia  was  legitimated  by  a 
special  decree  of  the  people,  and  took  his  fiither*s 
name.-* 9.  The  Younger,  a  Phocaean,  daughter  of 
Hermotimus,  was  the  mvourite  concubine  of  Cyrus 
the  Younger,  who  called  her  Aspasia  after  the 
mistress  of  Perides,  her  previous  name  having  been 
Milto.  After  the  death  of  Cyrus  at  the  battle  of 
Cunaxa  (b.  c.  401X  >he  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ar- 
taxerxes,  who  likewise  became  deeply  enamoured 
of  her.  When  Darius,  son  of  Artaxerxes,  was  ap- 
pomted  successor  to  the  throne,  he  asked  his  father 
to  surrender  Aspasia  to  him.  The  request  could 
not  be  refused  as  coming  from  the  king  elect ; 
Artaxerxes,  therefore,  gave  her  up ;  but  he  soon 
ailer  took  her  away  again,  and  made  her  a  priestess 
of  a  temple  at  Ecbatana,  where  strict  celibacy  was 
requisite. 

AaptflL    [Aspil] 

AspaaliiB  ('Amrdtf^iof).  1.  A  peripatetic  philo- 
sopher, lived  about  a.  n.  80,  and  wrote  commentaries 
on  most  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  A  portion  of 
his  commentaries  on  the  Nioomaehean  Ethics  is 
still  preserved.*-* 8.  Of  Byblos,  a  Greek  sophist, 
lived  about  a.  d.  180,  and  wrote  commentaries  on 
Demosthenes  and  Aeschines,  of  which  a  few  ex- 
tracts are  preserved. 
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Afpendof  CAovcvSos :  'Airv^vSiof,  Aipendiiu : 
Dashashiekr  or  Afcmaic^ctf ),  a  strong  and  flourishing 
city  of  Pamphylia,  on  the  small  navigable  river 
Earymedon,  60  stadia  (6  geog.  miles)  from  its 
mouth  :  said  to  have  been  a  colony  of  the  Aigivei. 

Aap6r»  AemiUvs,  a  Roman  grammarian,  who 
wrote  commentaries  on  Terence  and  Virgil,  most 
be  distinguished  from  another  grammarian,  usually 
called  Aiper  Junior^  the  author  of  a  small  work 
entitled  An  Orammatioa,  printed  in  the  GmmmaL 
Lot  Audores,  by  Putschius,  Hanov.  1605. 

AfphaltltM  Laoni  or  Xaze  Mnrtaiun  (*  A<r^aX- 
rtTis  or  Sodo/iiTit  Xlfini,  or  ^  ddXeurffa  ^  viitpa\ 
the  great  salt  and  bituminous  lake  in  the  S.E.  of 
Palestine,  which  receives  the  water  of  the  Jordan. 
It  has  no  visible  outlet,  and  its  sorfiice  is  consi- 
derably below  die  level  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  tales  about  fish  not  living  in  it  and  birds 
drop]nng  down  dead  as  they  fly  over  it,  are  now 
proved  to  be  fabulous. 

Afpli  or  AipuU  ^fmnrioi^  *Aavdirioi),  an  Indian 
tribe,  in  the  district  of  the  Paropamisadae,  between 
the  rivers  Choes  {Kama)  and  Indus,  in  the  N.E. 
of  AMamdan  and  the  N.W.  of  the  Pw^. 

Afpis  CA<nr/t).  L  Olypea  {KUbiah),  a  city 
on  a  promontory  of  the  same  name,  near  the  N.E. 
point  of  the  Carthaginian  territoiy,  founded  by 
Agathocles,  and  taken  in  the  first  Punic  War  by 
the  Romans,  who  called  it  Clypea,  the  translation 
of  *Affwls.^m%,  (Mana-Zafranf  Ru.),  in  the 
African  Tripolitana,  the  best  harbour  on  the  coast 
of  the  Great  Syrtis.i«-8.  [  AaooNNasua.] 

Aq^Sdon  (*A(rwKffi^ :  *A<nr\ffi6pios),  or  8pU- 
don,  a  town  of  the  Minyae  in  Boeotia  on  the  river 
Melas,  near  Orchomenus ;  built  by  the  mythical 
Aspledon,  son  of  Poseidon  and  Midfia. 

Aisa  {"Affffa :  'Ao'crcuof ),  a  town  in  Chaleidice 
in  Macedonia,  on  the  Singitic  gulf. 

Asaaoeni  {'AaffcaerivoC)^  an  Indian  tribe,  in  the 
district  of  the  Paropamisadae,  between  the  rivers 
Copheu  (Cabool)  and  Indus,  in  the  N.W.  of  the 
Punjab, 

AiiSraGiii  CA9ffdp€ueos\  king  of  Troy,  son  of 
Tros,  father  of  Capys,  grandfather  of  Anchises,  and 
great-grandfiither  of  Aeneas.  Hence  the  Roinans, 
as  descendants  of  Aeneas,  axe  called  domut  Aua^ 
rod  (Virg.  Am.  I  284). 

Aitteai  {'Aira7ia6t)f  a  town  of  Ionia  near  Mi- 
%tus,  with  a  temple  of  Athena  sumamed  'Afftmvla, 

AnSiruM  {*Aaffwp6s  0T*Aff<rtipioyi  'Atrffvpafos; 
A9aro\  a  small  town  in  Sicily  between  Enna  and 
Agyrinm. 

AaiTif  CAffvos  :  "Airo'iof,  *A<rTc6f :  A$90y  Ru., 
near  B«rani),  a  flourishing  city  in  the  Troad,  on 
the  Adramyttian  Gulf,  opposite  to  Lesbos :  after- 
wards called  Apollonia :  the  birthplace  of  Cleanthes 
the  Stoic. 

AMJfrla  {*Aff<rvpia :  'Atro-^pios,  Assyrius :  Kur- 
distan). L  The  country  properly  so  called,  in  the 
narrowest  sense,  was  a  district  of  W.  Asia,  extend- 
ing along  the  E.  side  of  the  Tigris,  which  divided 
it  on  the  W.  and  N.W.  from  Mesopotamia  and 
Babylonia,  and  bounded  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  M. 
Niphates  and  M.  Zagrus,  which  separated  it  firom 
Armenia  and  Media,  and  on  the  S.E.  by  Susiana. 
It  was  watered  by  several  streams,  flowing  into  the 
Tigris  from  the  £. ;  two  of  which,  the  Lycns  or 
Zabatus  {Great  Zab)^  and  the  Caprus  or  Zabas  or 
Antabas  {IMtUSSab)^  divided  the  country  into  three 
parts :  that  between  the  Upper  Tigris  and  the  Lycas 
-^as  called  Aturia   (a  mere  dialectic  variety  of 
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Assyria),  was  probably  the  most  andent  seat  of  the 
monarchy,  and  contamed  the  capital,  Nineveh  or 
NiNva:  that  betvreen  the  Lycus  and  the  Capruivas 
called  Adiabene :  and  the  part  &£.  of  the  Capiu 
contained  the  districts  of  Apolloniatis  and  Sittacene. 
Another  division  into  districts,  given  by  PtQlemr, 
is  the  following:  Airhapachitis,  Calaciae,  Adiabene, 
Arbelitis,  Apolloniatis  and  Sittacene.  ^2.  In  a 
wider  sense  the  name  was  applied  to  the  whole 
country  watered  by  the  Enphntes  and  the  Tigrii, 
between  the  mountains  of  Armenia  on  the  N.,  thoie 
of  Kurdistan  an  the  £.,  and  the  Arabian  Deem 
on  the  W.,  ao  as  to  include,  besidea  Assyria  Proper, 
Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia  ;  nay,  there  is  lome- 
times  an  apparent  confrision  between  Assyria  and 
Syria,  which  gives  ground  for  the  supposition  that 
the  terms  were  originally  identical  ^8.  By  a 
further  extension  the  word  ia  used  to  designate  the 
Aasyrian  Empire  in  its  widest  sense.  The  early 
history  of  this  great  monarchy  is  too  obscnre  to  he 
given  here  in  any  detail ;  and  indeed  it  ii  only 
just  now  that  new  means  of  investigating  it  are 
being  acquired*  The  germ  of  this  empire  was  one 
of  the  fint  great  atates  of  which  we  Lave  any  ns 
cord,  and  waa  probably  a  powerfiil  and  civilized 
kingdom  aa  early  aa  Egypt.  Ita  reputed  ibonder 
waa  Ninus,  the  builder  of  the  capital  city  ;  and  in 
its  widest  extent  it  included  the  oountriei  jut 
mentioned,  with  Media,  Persia,  and  poitioni  of 
the  countries  to  the  E.  and  N.E.,  Armenia,  Syria. 
Phoenicia,  and  Palestme,  except  the  kingdom  of 
Jttdah  ;  and,  beyond  these  limits,  some  of  the 
Assyrian  kings  made  incursions  into  Arabia  and 
Egypt.  The  iruitleaa  expedition  of  Sennacherib 
against  the  latter  country  and  the  miraculooi  it- 
atruction  of  hia  army  befoie  Jemaalem  (b.  c.  7U), 
BO  weakened  the  empire,  that  the  Modes  revolted 
and  formed  a  aeparate  kingdom,  and  at  last,  in 
B.  c.  606,  the  governor  of  Babylonia  united  with 
Cjraxarea,  the  king  of  Media,  to  conquer  Auyria, 
which  waa  divided  between  them,  Aasyria  Proper 
fidling  to  the  ahare  of  Media,  and  the  rest  of  th^ 
empire  to  Babylon.  The  Aasyrian  king  and  all 
hia  &mily  periahed,  and  ^e  city  of  Ninus  wai 
rased  to  the  ground.  [Comp.  Babylon  and  Me- 
dia.] It  muat  be  noticed  aa  a  caution,  that  some 
writers  confound  the  Aasyrian  and  Babylonian  eiD> 
pirea  under  the  former  nani& 

Aita  (Aatenaia).  t  (.^sti  in  Piedmont),  an  in- 
land town  of  Liguria  on  the  Tanarua,  a  Ranuui 
colony.— 2.  (Afesa  de  Asta\  a  town  in  Uispania 
Baetica,  near  Oadea,  a  Roman  colony  with  the  sor- 
namei^i^ 

Alt&bdraa  (^AcralSSpasi  A&arak  or  Taosz^^) 
and  Aat&pvi  ('Aorchrovs,  Bakr^Axak  or  Biae 
iVtlB),  two  rivera  of  Aethiopia,  having  their  sources 
in  the  highlands  of  Ab^tsima^  and  uniting  in  about 
17^  N.  Lat  to  form  the  Nile.  The  hmd  endosfd 
by  them  waa  the  iahmd  of  Miro£. 

Ait&ovi  ("Airrairos),  fiuher  of  lamarua,  Lesdes, 
Asphodicua,  and  Mehuuppua. 

Astlonf  ("AffToicot:  *Aoratnir6s).  L  (I>rO' 
pomestre)^  a  city  of  Acamania,  on  the  Acbeloiis.*— 
9.  A  celebrated  city  of  Bithynia,  at  the  S.E.  comfr 
of  the<Sma(s^s/a««iiiur  (Affromjy^f  ic^Xvos),  a  bay 
of  the  Propontia,  waa  a  colony  from  Megara,  bet 
afterwards  received  fresh  eolonisU  from  Atheni. 
who  called  the  place  Olbia  ('OA^).  It  was  de- 
atroyed  by  Lysimachus,  but  rebuilt  on  aneighbou^ 
ing  site,  at  the  N.E  comer  of  the  gulf,  by  Nice- 
medes  L,  wha  named  his  new  dty  NiooMini^ 
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>  Ud  SVHU  DlA.] 

■  ('AfTiAt^i),  ■  rivftr  of  ColcLii, 
1 20  (WdiB  ( 1-2  gwg.  milu)  &.  of  Scbutopnlii. 

litMft  ('Arrtpia),  daaghtcr  of  the  Tilan  Coeiu 
ud  Pbarbe,uM(i  of  Lelo  (LBlan)i),HifeafFer>e>, 
ud  auillm  of  H«Uc.  la  order  to  no^ie  tht  em- 
tncn  of  Zeni,  abe  i>  aid  to  lune  Mken  the  fonn 
'f  a  qnai]  (stQh^  V''^).  v>d  to  hsTs  thiawn  heiwlf 


a  (11. 


whxb  Ud  &Uen  from  fuBTOi  Uka  m  iMl),  or  Or^fffia^ 
Ifiwwud*  called  Dctoh 

AftirbK  V  AltidU  ^AartpUir  oc  'AirrifMaf}. 
1.  Sol  of  Tcnlamni,  and  king  of  lb*  Cntm,  nur. 
hrd  Eunpa  after  (he  Ivd  been  cuiied  to  Crete  hj 
Zni,aad  breugbt  ap  the  tliree  ku,  Minoi,  Su- 
pedmi,  >ad  Rtadamanthyi,  whom  ihe  had  by  the 
a^hs-ortbegoda.^S.  Son  of  Cometo,  P^miu, 
■  t  Pruna,  bj  AntigDM,  dai^hter  of  Phero,  wu 
(«e  gf  tb*  Anrnanu. 

iMMa  « Itfjhdft  CAffTi^i,  'AfTtpI.),  a  nuaU 
Lund  betncD  Ithaca  and  CepkalleaU. 

AitifalnB  ('Am'fHir),  ■  town  ia  Migiieeia  in 

AitMfMH  C'Ao^ipuviuDi),  KD  ot  Pelegon, 
leads  of  tht  Paea()iuu,aodanill7af  theTrojau, 
n>  (laiii  \ij  AehQIea. 

Aitifl,  a  (own  in  HJipanla  Baeliea  on  the  rirer 
SbgsJii.  a  Rsmaa  aiUaj  with  the  nuuune  Ait- 

AatMM  CArr^ala),  dmghter  of  Zeiu  md 
Tliemii,  sr.  acovdiiig  lo  othen,  sf  Aitneni  and 
F'K.  D«riog  tlw  ooFden  age,  thii  itar-brigbl 
r.  lAtn  lifed  an  earth  and  among  men,  whom  (he 
i.ftmi  ;  bat  when  thai  age  had  paiaed  awaVf 
Atmes,  wbo  Catrinl  loDgeat  amongit  men,  with- 
ir>w,  aod  wBi  placid  unong  the  itan,  where 
<v  WW  nlM  Vaftin$  or  Virgo.  Her  liiter 
^*t  at  Pwf/icitia,  laft  ^  (uih  alonji  with  her 
■ -^  iMWir^  .d^maHcaml,  iae  (Ftiiieilia)  eomili, 

;.-  Ti.  19). 

AaCnatN  Ca^t^m),  a  Titan,  ton  of  Crina  and 
lUrybia.  bnafand  of  Eoi  (Annn),  and  father  of 
i<_  wipdi  Zrphjrei,  BorcM,and  Notu,  Eoapbonu 
'.'  Hming  •(«}  ud  all  the  ilari  of  hnven. 
I  "  4  (.Wx.  tar.  SiS)  all)  the  windj^iAwi  (adj.) 
/-!»«.  the  "Aftntan  brothen." 

AatttB.    L(jCAStm),  BriierinI^Iinm,riKi 

■^  OraH  into  the  Tfirhraian  xa.  At  iti  month 
:  faiaed  a  oaall  ialand  with  a  town  upon  it,  alio 
uliit  AaOn  [Torrw  if  JM*rn) :  here  Cicero  had 
i.  .ttiu. — 1.  (Sila),  a  liTcr  in  Hiipania  Tar- 

AMfew.  a  people  in  the  N.  W.  of  Spain, 
"X-iri  on  tbe  K  by  ibe  Cantahri  and  Vaccaei, 
-   I.-M  W.  by  the  Oallaed,  on  the  N.  by  the 


ATABYRI3.  S9 

Al^tetf  ('AiTTKtyqf),  ion  of  Cyanrei,  tut 

king  <^  Media,  reigned  B.  c  S9J — 5^9.  Alaimed 
by  a  dream,  he  mvt  hii  daughler  Mandane  iu 
mairiage  lo  CambjKi,  a  Penian  of  good  fomily. 
Another  dreun  indiced  him  to  «end  Jjarpagua  lo 
dntroy  the  o&piing  of  thu  mairiage.  The  child, 
the  futun  Goaqueioi  of  die  Medei,  waa  giien  lo  a 
■a  to  expOK,  bol  he  brought  it  up  ai  hii 
Yeara  altetwarda,  circumatancea   occuned 


which  brought  the  }*uiig  Cyn 
AalyBgei,wbo,oninquir)',digcaTeRd  hi>  [orealage. 
He  inflicted  a  cnel  punUhmect  on  Hupagn*,  who 


itcHaip 


„  ,  ,    larpi^iu  mduced  hun 

to  inatigate  the  Peiaiaui  to  reTolt,  and,  having  been 

qipointed  general  of  the  Median  fwcei,  he  deierted 

ith  the  gmtor  [art  of  them  to  Cjrua.     Aatyagei 

u  taken  priaoner,  and  Cynu  mounted  the  thrtta& 

e  ttvaled  the  captire  monanh  with  mildneaa,  but 

kept  him  in  connnement  till  hii  death.     Thia  ia 

theBCcmmtof  Herodotna,  and  ii  to  be  piefened 

to    that  of    Xenophon,   who  makei   Cynia    the 

grandMa  of  Aatyagei,  but  i^i,  that  Aitjagca  waa 

lucceeded  by  hii    wn    Cyaiatea    II.,  on  whoH 

death  Cynu  nicceeded  pcattsbly  to  the  ruanl 

Attflnu  fAimifraf),  aoo  of  Hector  and  An- 
dromache :  hia  proper  name  wai  Scamandriua,  but 
he  wai  called  Ailyanai  ot  "  lord  of  the  city  "  by 
the  Trojana,  on  aocoont  of  the  lenicti  of  hia  father. 
After  the  taking  of  Troy  the  Oreeki  hurled  him 
down  bam  the  walU,  that  he  might  not  rettore  the 
kiiu^om  of  Tnn. 

AitjfUmai  ('Aimit^uai),  a  tmgic  poet,  aon  of 
Monuaua  and  of  a  liater  of  the  poet  Aeachylus 
and  a  pupil  of  laocmtea,  wrote  240  tiagediet,  and 
gained  the  priie  1£  timet.  Hia  £iat  tngedy  wai 
acted  B.  c  399. 

Anfalaai*.  {'AarMfuia).  L  Daughter  of 
Amynior  and  mother  of  Tlepilemut  by  Henulea. 
—2.  Wifeof  ActSTL's. 

Aatfiuimi  ('AOTBrifiT)),  daughter  of  Chiyaea, 
better  kuown  nnder  her  patronymic  Chuvseu. 

AitJfOoht  or  AttfiSohU  C*^<^xv  or  'Anvi. 
X>u>).  L  Daughter  of  Actor,  by  whom  Area  begot 
Aicala phut  and  lalmenui.^S.  Daughter  of  Phy- 
iai,  king  of  Ephyra  in  Theajjotia,  became  by  Her- 
culei  the  mother  of  TIepolemni. 

AjtjFiohni  {'ArrCaxo'),  the  Lacedaemonian  ad' 
miral  in  B.  c,  1 1 3,  coumiauded  on  the  caaat  of  Aaia 
Minor,  where  be  wai  bribed  by  the  Peiaiani  lo 

Aitj^Iaea  ('AimnRL^aia :  'AmnraXouiii,  'A>- 
TLToAoiiiTTii :  Slamjalia),  one  of  the  Sporadei  in 
the  S.  part  of  the  Grecian  archipelago,  with  a 
town  of  the  Bameiiame,fDaaded  by  (he  Megariani,  ' 
which  wai  under  the  Komaoj  a  libera  civila*. 
{Aitypaiila  rrgtia,  i.  e.  jJilf^aZaai,  Ot.  JlfeL  lii. 
461.)     The  inhabilanta  worahipped  AcbilleL 

Aitjn  (t1  'AoTvfKi).  a  town  of  M  jiia,  N.W. 
of  Adramyttium,  on  a  manh  connected  with  the 
aea,  with  a  grove  lacred  to  Artemii  luiiiamed 
'AFtvpini  or  -ij*^. 

Aiychii  {'Aavxii),  an  ancient  king  of  Egypt, 
auccecded  Mjcerinui. 

AttbtUna,  the  name  in  Apulia  of  Ihe  parching 
~.  E.  wind,  the  Sirocco,  which  ii  at  pi 


AUO«^ 


Atabjhu  orAtabfritun  ('ATaetipio>'),the  high- 
l  mouatoin  in  Rhodei  on  the  S.W.  of  that  island. 
1  which  wai  a  celebrated  temple  of  Zeua  Ataby 
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ATAGIS. 


riui,  said  to  lutVe  been  founded  by  AUhaemenei, 
the  grandson  of  Minos. 

At&gii.     [Athbais.] 

AtiUaata  ('AraAcCvm).  1.  The  Arcadian  Aia- 
lania,  was  a  dauffhter  of  lasus  (lasion  or  lasius) 
and  Clymene.  Her  £ither,  who  had  wished  for  a 
son,  was  disappointed  At  her  birth,  and  exposed  her 
on  the  Parthenian  (rix^gin)  hill,  where  she  was 
suckled  by  a  she-bear,  the  symbol  of  Artemis. 
After  she  had  grown  up  she  lived  in  pure  maiden- 
hood, slew  the  centaurs  who  pursued  her,  and  took 
part  in  the  Calydonian  hunt  Her  father  subse- 
quently recognised  her  as  his  daughter  ;  and  when 
he  desired  her  to  many,  she  required  eveiT  suitor 
who  wanted  to  win  her,  to  contend  with  her  first 
in  the  foot-race.  If  he  conquered  her,  he  was  to 
be  rewarded  with  her  hand,  if  not,  he  was  to  be 
put  to  death.  This  she  did  because  she  was  the 
most  swift-footed  of  mortals,  and  because  the 
Delphic  oracle  had  cautioned  her  against  marriage. 
She  conquered  many  suitors,  but  was  at  length 
overcome  by  MUanlon  with  the  assistance  of 
Aphrodite.  The  goddess  had  given  him  8  golden 
apples,  and  during  the  race  he  dropped  them  one 
after  the  other :  tneir  beauty  charmed  Ataknta  so 
much,  that  she  could  not  abstain  from  gathering 
them,  and  Milanion  thus  gained  -l^e  goal  before 
ber.  She  accordingly  beoune  his  wife.  They 
were  subsequently  £)Ch  metamorphosed  into  lions, 
because  they  had  profoned  by  their  embraces  the 
sacred  grove  of  Zeus.  —  2.  The  BoeoUam  Atalania, 
The  same  stories  are  related  of -her  as  of  the  Arca- 
dian Atidanta,  except  that  her  parentage  and  the 
localities  are  described  difierently*  Thus  she  is 
said  to  have  been  a  daughter  of  Schoenus,  and  to 
have  been  married  to  Hippomenes.  Her  foot-race 
is  transferred  to  the  Boeotian  Onchestus,  and  the 
sanctuary  which  the  newly  married  couple  profimed 
by  their  love,  was  a  temple  of  Cybele,  who  meta- 
morphosed them  into  lions,  and  yoked  them  to  her 
chariot. 

AttUntO  ('AroXdlrni:  'AraXarraubf).  1.  A 
small  island  in  the  Euripus,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Opuntian  Locri,  with  a  small  town  ef  the  same 
name.*— Si  A  town  of  Macedonia  onihe  Axius,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Oortynia  and  Idomene. 

At&rantet  (*Ardpoyrf  f ),  a  people  in  the  £.  of 
Libya,  described  by  Herodotus  (iv.  184). 

Atarbtehif.    [Aphboditopolis.] 

Atameiu  CArapve^t:  Dikdi\  a  city  on  M. 
Cane,  on  the  coast  of  Mysia,  opposite  to  Lesbos :  a 
colony  of  tbe  Chians :  the  residence  of  the  tyrant 
Herroiaa,  with  whom  Aristotle  resided  some  time : 
destroyed  before  the  time  of  Pliny. 

Atanlphni,  Athanlphiu,  AdMLlphu  (i>.  Atha- 
ulf^  **  sworn  helper,**  the  same  name  as  that  which 
appears  in  later  history  under  the  form  of  Adolf  or 
Adolphus),  brother  of  Alaric*s  wife.  He  assisted 
Alarie  in  his  invasion  of  Italy,  and  on  the  death  of 
that  monarch  in  ▲.  D.  410,  he  was  elected  king  of 
the  Visigoths.  He  then  made  a  peace  with  the 
Romans,  married  Placidia,  sister  of  Honorius,  re- 
tired with  his  nation  into  the  S.  of  Oaul,  and 
finally  withdrew  into  Spain,  where  he  was  mur- 
dered at  Barcelona. 

Ataz  (ilacfe),  originally  called  Narbo,  a  river 
in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  rises  in  the  Pyrenees,  and 
flows  by  Narbo  Martius  into  the  Lacus  Rubresus 
or  Rubrensia,  which  is  connected  with  the  sea. 
From  this  river  the  poet  P.  Terentius  Vairo  ob- 
tained the  snzname  Atadmu.    [Varro.] 


ATHANAOIA. 

At8  C^rii),  daughter  of  Eris  or  Zeni,  wai  ui 
ancient  Greek  dividi^r,  who  led  both  godi  and 
men  into  lash  and  inconsiderate  actions.  She  once 
even  induced  Zeus,  at  the  birth  of  Hercules,  to  take 
an  oath  by  which  Hera  was  afttfwards  enabled  to 
give  to  Eurvsthens  the  power  which  hsd  been 
destined  fw  Hercules.  When  Zeus  discovered  hit 
rashness,  he  hurled  Ate  finm  Olympus  and  ba- 
nished her  for  ever  from  the  abodes  of  tbe  godi 
In  the  tragic  writers  Ate  appears  in  a  dilfaeni 
light :  she  avenges  evil  deeds  and  inflicts  just  pa- 
nishments  upon  the  oflfenders  and  their  postehtv, 
so  that  her  cbaracter  is  almoct  the  same  as  tbst  of 
Nemesis  and  Erinnys.  She  appears  most  pro- 
minent in  the  dramas  of  Aeschylus,  and  least  in 
those  of  Euripides,  with  whom  the  idea  of  Dike 
(justice)  is  more  fidly  developed. 

Atflvi,  sumamed  Praetextahu^  and  PMUoguv, 
a  celebrated  grammarian  at  Rome,  about  a.  c  40, 
and  a  friend  of  Sallust,  for  whom  he  drew  np  in 
Epitome  {Breviarmm)  of  Roman  History.  Aftff 
the  death  of  Sallust  Ateius  lived  on  intimate  tenni 
with  Asinius  Pollio,  whom  be  assisted  in  his  litenry 
pursuits. 

AtfilvB  O&plto.    [Capito.] 

Atella  (AtellAnus ;  ^oersa),  a  town  in  Cam 
pania  between  Capua  and  Neapolis,  originsllv  io- 
hitbited  by  the  Oscans,  afterwards  a  Romsn  non- 
cipium  and  a  colony.  It  revolted  ts  Htimibai 
(B.C216)  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  and  tbe 
Romans  in  consequence  transplanted  its  inhabitanti 
to  Calatia,  and  peopled  the  town  by  new  citizem 
from  Nuoeria.  Atella  owes  its  celebrity  to  tb* 
AteUanae  Fabulae  or  Oscan  forces,  which  took  tb(>ir 
name  fitmi  this  town.  {Did.  tfAniiq,  p.  347, 2ded.^ 

Atonram  (Peseara),  a  town  in  central  Italy 
on  the  Adriatic,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Atemos 
(Pssoara),  was  the  common  harbour  of  the  Vettini* 
Marrocini,  and  Peligni. 

AteniiB.  [Atiritum.] 

AtMt^  (Atestlnus :  Ette\  a  Roman  colony  in 
the  country  of  the  Veneti  in  Upper  Italy. 

Ath&ena,  a  town  in  Lyncestis  in  Macedonia. 

AthRmftllXa(*A0afiaKa:  *A0ey£iir,.Syo5),amooQ- 
tainous  coimtry  in  the  S.  of  Epinu,  on  the  W.  tid'> 
of  Pindus,  of  which  Axgithea  was  the  chief  town. 
The  Athamftnes  were  a  Thessalian  people,  wbo 
had  been  driven  out  of  Thessaly  by  the  Lapithae. 
They  were  governed  by  independent  princes,  tbe 
last  of  whom  was  Amtninoir. 

Aih&maa  CAa^t),  son  of  Aeolus  and  Enarete. 
and  kins  of  Orchomenus  in  Boeotia.  At  the  com- 
mand ofHera,  Athamas  married  Nephc^e,  by  whom 
he  became  the  fother  of  Phrixus  and  Helle.  But 
he  was  secretly  in  love  with  the  mortal  Ino,  th^ 
daughter  of  Cadmus,  by  whom  he  b^ot  Learchui 
and  Melicertes  ;  and  Nefihele,  on  discoverini;  tha; 
Ino  had  a  greater  hold  on  his  afiections  than  her- 
self^ disappeared  in  anger.  Having  thus  incartrd 
the  anger  both  of  Hera  and  of  Nephele,  Athamas 
was  seised  with  madness,  and  in  this  state  killed  faif 
own  son,  Learchus :  Ino  threw  herself  with  Meli- 
certes into  the  sea,  and  both  were  changed  mu* 
marine  deities,  Ino  becoming  Leuootbea,  and  Meh- 
certes  Palaemon.  Athamas,  as  the  murderer  <it 
his  son,  WAS  obliged  to  flee  from  Boeoda,  and  settl*"*} 
in  Thessaly.  —  Hence  we  have  AtkamaMfiStit\ 
son  of  Athamas,  i.  e.  Palaemon  ;  Ka6,Atkamanti% 
daughter  of  Athamas,  i.  e.  Helle. 

AtiUARgla  (Agrammdf),  tha  chief  town  dI 
the  Ileigetes  in  Hiipania  Tarraoooenais. 


ATHANARICUS. 

Ithiaaibu,  king  of  the  Viii>Gothi  daring 
their  1U7  in  Bida,  In  a.  o.  367 — 369  he  carried 
'xi  w  with  the  emperor  Valeni,  with  whom  he 
rrXlj  eonclodcd  a  peace.  In  374  Athanaric  waa 
defi-ated  bj  the  Hans,  and,  after  defmding  himself 
fir  some  time  in  a  itronghold  in  the  moontaina  of 
Dacia,  wai  compelled  to  £7  in  380,  and  take  refuge 
ji  t&e  Roman  territory.    He  died  in  381. 

Atkanadiii  (*ABaa4<not\  St.,  one  of  the  meet 
(tkhnted  of  the  Chriitian  &theri,  waa  bom  at 
Alexandxia  about  A.  jk  296,  and  waa  elected  arch- 
t'.«bop  of  the  dtj  on  the  death  of  Alexander  in 
'.'^.  The  hiitocy  of  hia  episcopate  ia  full  of  sturing 
.tdiientt  and  strange  txanaitiona  of  fortune.  He 
vas  the  great  dampion  of  the  orthodox  fiuth,  aa  it 
^atJ  been  expounded  at  the  council  of  Nice  in 
•'•25«  and  was  therefore  exposed  to  persecution 
vrteoera  the  Arisns  got  the  upper  hand  in  the 
'utf.  He  waa  thrice  driven  from  hia  aee  into 
tx:i^  and  thrice  recalled.  He  died  in  373.  The 
Athuatian  creed  was  not  eomposed  bj  Adianaaius : 
:t#  reaJ  aothor  ia  unknown.  The  best  edition  of 
^If  works  is  by  Mont&uoon,  Paris,  1698,  reprinted 
at  Padoa.  1777. 

Atbani  C^Bipni  or  'A9i|ya),  one  of  the  great 
dirinitie*  of  the  Greeks.  Homer  calls  her  a  daugh- 
ter of  Zeos,  without  any  allusion  to  the  manner  of 
h^r  bmh ;  bat  later  traditions  related  that  she  was 
Urn  from  the  head  of  Zeus,  and  some  added  that 
I  he  ipraog  fbith  with  a  migh^  war-shout  and  in 
complete  simonr.  The  moet  ancient  tradition,  as 
fr^terred  by  Heaiod,  stated  that  Metis,  the  first 

-  t>  of  Ztju,  waa  the  mother  of  Athena,  but  that 
M^txA,  when  pregnant  with  her,  was,  on  the  adrice 
f\  <jaea  and  Uranna,  swallowed  up  by  Zeus,  and 
ujit  Zeui  afterwards  gave  birth  himself  to  Athena, 
'So  spnng  from  his  head.  Another  set  of  traditions 
T  r^rded  her  as  the  daughter  of  PaUas,  the  winged 
:  ALt,  whom  she  afterwards  killed  on  account  of 
'j  atienpting  to  riolate  her  chastity ;  and  a  third 
^'  carried  her  to  Libya,  and  called  her  a  daughter 

'  Pdft^idoa  and  Tritonis.  These  yarious  traditions 
<  -"Jt  Athena  arose,  aa  in  moat  other  cases,  from 

<^  iecends  and  from  identifications  of  the  Greek 
A.^cia  with  other  dirinities.  But  according  to 
"'^  ttwnl  belief  of  the  Greeks,  she  was  the 
^:.:riter  of  Zena ;  and  if  we  take  Metis  to  have 
'■^^  her  mother,  we  have  at  once  the  clue  to  the 
'  AT^ter  which  she  bears  in  the  religion  of  Greece ; 
'  '■  u  ber  father  was  the  most  powerfrd  and  her 

-  t:k<T  the  wisest  smong  the  gods,  so  Athena  was 
•  -  tubmation  of  the  two,  a  goddeu  in  whom  power 
^'■»  vudom  were  hannoniously  blended.  From 
"  >  fjAdamental  idea  may  be  derived  ^e  various 
v>rt«  under  which  she  appears  in  the  ancient 
"  ^  '''n.    She  seems  to  have  been  a  divinity  of  a 

•'-'ij  ethical  efaamcter ;  her  power  and  wisdom 
-u  m  her  being  the  preserver  of  the  state  and  of 
'^  t!img  which  grreatothe  state  strength  and  pros- 

'  7 — As  the  protectreasof  agriculture,  Athena  is 

-  vv^tfcd  aa  inventing  ^e  plough  and  rake :  ^e 
>«vri  the  olive  tree  (see  below),  taught  the  people 
'*    ce  oxen  to  the  plough,  took  care  of  the  breeding 

'li'TWA,  and  instructed  men  how  to  tame  them 

"  >  Uridle,  her  own  invention.    Allusions  to  this 

'  ^  of  her  character  are  contained  in  the  epithets 

'  ^'•o,  000^0,  irfpii^  hnria,  or  xttAiir?Tif,  She 

-  V'  repteaented  as  the  patron  of  various  kinds 
'"^ce,  induatty,  and  art,  and  as  inventing 
'  *7v  the  trumpet,  the  chariot  and  navigation. 

-  *  ns  further  believed  to  have  invented  neariy 
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turerj  kind  of  work  in  which  women  were  em- 
ployed, and  she  herself  was  skilled  in  such  work. 
Hence  we  have  the  tale  of  the  Lydian  maiden 
Arachne,  who  ventured  to  compete  with  Athena  in 
the  art  of  wearing.  [Arachnb.]  Athena  is  in 
fact  the  natroness  of  both  the  usefiil  and  el^ant  arts. 
Hence  sae  is  called  ipydtni^  and  later  writers  make 
her  the  goddess  of  all  wisdon^  knowledge,  and  art, 
and  represent  her  as  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  her 
fiither  Zeus,  and  supporting  him  wiui  her  coimsel. 
She  is  thaefmechancterized  by  various  epithets  and 
surnames,  expressing  the  keenness  of  her  sieht  or  the 
v^urof  her  intellect,  such  as  dmrikhis^&^BaXfu- 
rif,  d^vSffMc^f,  7XaMCMrif,  woXi&fovAor,  woX^/liittis, 
and  laixpathis, — As  the  patron  divinity  of  the  state, 
she  was  at  Athens  the  protectress  of  the  phiatries 
and  houses  which  fi)rmed  the  basis  of  the  state. 
The  festival  of  the  Apaturia  had  a  direct  reference 
to  this  particular  point  in  the  chaiacter  of  the  god- 
dess. {Diet,  of  AnLvi.  Apaturia.)  She  also  main- 
tained the  authori^  of  the  law,  justice,  and  order 
in  the  eourts  and  the  assembly  of  the  people.  This 
notion  was  as  ancient  as  the  Hcmieric  poems,  in 
which  she  is  described  as  assisting  Ulysses  against 
the  lawless  conduct  of  the  suitors.  {ChL  xiii.  394.) 
She  was  believed  to  have  instituted  the  ancient 
court  of  the  Areopagus,  and  in  cases  where  the 
votes  of  the  judges  were  equally  divided,  she  gave 
the  casting  one  in  fiivour  of  the  accused.  The 
epithets  which  have  reference  to  this  part  of  the 
goddesses  character  are  &{t^iroivot,  the  avenger, 
/SovXoMi,  and  &7vpeuioi. — ^As  Athena  promoted  the 
internal  prosperity  of  the  state,  so  she  also  pro- 
tected the  state  from  outward  enemies,  and  thus 
assumes  the  character  of  a  warlike  divinity,  though 
in  a  very  difierent  sense  from  Ares,  Eris,  or  Enyo. 
According  to  Homer  she  does  not  even  keep  arms, 
but  borrows  them  from  Zens ;  she  pre^ves  men 
from  slaughter  when  prudence  demands  it,  and 
repels  Ares^s  savage  love  of  war,  and  oonquers  him. 
The  epithets  which  she  derives  from  her  warlike 
character  are  ^71  Ac£a,  Ao^pio,  iAjciftdxii,  Aa^<riroof, 
and  others.  In  times  of  war,  towns,  fortresses, 
and  havboiui,  are  imder  her  especial  care,  whence 
she  is  designated  aa  ipwriwroKis^  &AaAiro/icio7tf, 
voAafr,  woAiot^of,  Am/nuo,  iuipia^  ieA{78ot/xof,  irv- 
AflUTif,  wpofiax6piiay  and  the  like.  In  the  war  of 
Zeus  against  the  giants,  she  assisted  her  fiither  and 
Hercules  with  her  coimsel,  and  also  took  an  active 
part  in  it,  for  she  buried  Enceladus  under  the  island 
of  Sicily,  and  slew  Pallas.  In  the  Trojan  war  she 
sided  with  the  Greeks,  though  on  Uieir  return  home 
she  visited  them  with  storms,  on  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Locrian  Ajax  had  treated 
Cassandra  in  her  temple.  As  a  goddess  of  war 
and  the  protectress  of  heroes,  Athena  usually  ap- 
pears in  armour,  with  the  aegis  and  a  golden  staff. 
—  The  character  of  Athena,  as  we  have  here  traced 
it,  holds  a  middle  place  between  the  male  and 
female,  whence  she  is  a  virgin  divini^,  whose  hearlr 
is  inaccessible  to  the  passion  of  love.  Tiresias  was 
deprived  of  sight  for  having  seen  her  in  the  bath  ; 
and  Hephaestus,  who  had  made  an  attempt  upon 
her  chastity,  was  obliged  to  take  to  flight.  For  this 
reason,  the  ancient  tnditions  always  describe  the 
goddess  as  dressed ;  and  when  Ovid  makes  her 
appear  naked  before  Paris,  he  abandons  the  genuine 
story.— Athena  was  worshipped  in  all  parts  of 
Greece.  Her  worship  waa  introduced  from  the 
ancient  towns  on  the  lake  Copaia  at  a  very  early 
period  into  Attica,  where  she  became  the  great 
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natiooal  divmity  of  the  dty  and  the  country.  Here 
•he  waa  regarded  as  the  hth,  ff^ttpa,  i^fcia,  and 
xoimWo.  The  tale  ran  that  in  the  reign  of  Cecn^ 
both  Poseidon  and  Athena  contended  for  the  poe- 
eeasion  of  Athene.  The  gods  resolved  that  which- 
ever of  them  produced  a  gift  most  useful  to  mortals 
should  have  poMession  of  the  land«  Poseidon  struck 
the  ground  with  liis  trident  and  straightway  a 
horse  appeared*  Athena  then  planted  the  oUve. 
The  gods  thereupon  decreed  that  the  olive  was  more 
uiefiu  to  man  than  the  horse,  and  gave  the  city  to 
the  goddess,  from  whom  it  was  call  Athenae.  At 
Athens  the  magnificent  festival  of  the  PamUhMoea 
was  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  goddess.  At  this 
festival  took  place  the  grand  procession,  which  was 
represented  on  the  frieze  of  the  Parthmon.  {Did. 
of  Ant.  art  PtmaOyeMeoL)  At  Lindas  in  Rhodes 
her  worship  was  likewise  very  ancient  Respecting 
its  introduction  into  Italy,  and  the  modifications 
which  her  character  underwent  there,  see  MxNXRTdL 
Among  the  things  sacred  to  her  we  may  mention 
the  owl,  serpent,  cock,  and  olive-tree,  which  she  was 
said  to  have  created  in  her  contest  with  Poseidoa 
about  the  possession  of  Attica.  The  sacrifices  offend 
to  her  consisted  of  bulls,  lams,  and  cows.  Athena 
was  frequently  represented  in  works  of  art,  in 
which  we  generally  find  some  of  the  following 
characteristics: — 1.  The  hehnet,  which  she  usually 
wears  on  her  head,  but  in  a  few  instances  carries 
in  her  hand.  It  is  generally  ornamented  in  the 
most  beautiful  manner  vinth  grii&ns,  heads  of  lams, 
horses,  and  sphinxes.  2.  The  aegis,  v^ich  is  ie> 
presented  on  works  of  art,  not  as  a  shield,  but  as  a 
goat-skin,  covered  with  scales,  let  with  the  iq^palo 
ling  Gorgon^  head,  and  surrounded  with  tassels. 
(xStrf.  of  Aid.  art  Aepit,)  3.  The  round  Ai<goIic 
shield,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  head  of  Medusa 
likewise  appears.  4.  Objects  sacred  to  her,  such 
as  an  olive  branch,  a  serpent,  an  owl,  a  cock,  and 
a  lance.  Her  garment  is  usually  the  Spartan  tunic 
without  sleeves,  and  over  it  ^e  wears  a^oak,  the 
peplus,  or,  though  rarely,  the  chlamys. 

AthSnae  ('A(9^rai,aIso^A(^n|  in  Homer:  'A(h^ 
«rcuor,ii  'A9i}va^  Atheniensis:  Atkefu\  the  capital 
of  AtUca,  about  30  stadia  from  the  sea,  on  the 
S.  W.  slope  of  Mount  Lycabettus,  between  the 
small  rivers  Cephissus  on  theW.  and  Ilissus  on 
the  £.,  the  latter  of  which  flowed  through  the 
town.  The  most  ancient  part  of  it,  the  AeropoUg^ 
is  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  mythical  Cecrops, 
but  the  city  itself  is  said  to  hafve  owed  its  origin 
to  Theseus,  who  united  the  12  independent  states 
or  townships  of  Attica  into  one  state,  and  made 
Athens  their  capital.  The  city  vras  burnt  by 
Xerxes  in  b.  c.  480,  but  was  soon  rebuilt  under 
the  administiation  of  Themistocles,  and  was  adorned 
with  public  building  by  Cimon  and  especially  by 
Pericles,  in  whose  time  (b.  c.  460—429)  it  reached 
its  greatest  splendour.  lu  beauty  was  chiefly 
owing  to  its  public  buildings,  for  the  private  houses 
w«re  mostly  insionificant,  and  its  streets  badly  laid 
out.  Towards  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
it  contained  10,000  houses  (Xen.  Mem.  iii.  6. 
§  14),  which  at  the  rate  of  12  inhabitants  to  a 
house  would  give  a  population  of  120,000,  though 
some  writers  make  the  inhabitants  as  many  as 
180,000.  Under  the  Romans  Athens  continued 
to  be  a  great  and  flourishing  city,  and  retained 
many  privileges  and  immunities  when  S.  Greece 
was  formed  into  the  Roman  province  of  Achaia. 
It  suffered   greatly  on    its    cloture  by   Sulla, 
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B.  c.   86,   and    was  deprived  of  nsny  of  its 
privileges.    It  was  at  that  time,  and  also  doriiu; 
the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  sen,  one  of  the 
chief  seats  of  learning,  and  the  Romsns  were  ac- 
customed to  send  their  sons  to  Athens,  as  to  an 
University,  for  the  oompletian  of  their  edocsdon. 
Hadrian,  who  was  very  partial  to  Athens  snd  fre- 
quently resided  in  the  city  (a.  d.  122, 128),sdoned 
it  with  many  new  buildings,  and  his  example  na 
followed  by  Hemdes  Attacua,  who  spent  large  mou 
of  money  upon  beautifying  tiie  city  in  the  reign  o{ 
M.  Aurelins. — Adiena   consisted  of  2  diitioct 
partem  I.  7%8  Gfy  (rh  turrv),  propeiiy  so  called, 
divided  into,  1 .  The  Upper  Ci^  or  Acropolis  (4  &m 
ir^Xtf,  iucp6iroXts\  and,  2.  The  Lower  City  {i  idrti 
ir6\is\  sunounded  with  walls  by  Themistoclet. 
IL  The  3  harbour-towns  of  Piraeus,  Manycliia, 
and  Phalflmm,  also  surrounded   with  vralls  br 
Themistocles,  and   connected  with  the  city  by 
means  of  the  long  wallt  (r&  fiaicpiL  rtixn),  built 
under  the  administration  of  Poicles.    The  long 
walls  consisted  of  the  wall  to  Phalenm  on  the 
E.,  35  stadia  long  (about  4  miles),  and  of  the  wall 
to  Piraeus  on  the  W.,  40  stadia  long  (aboat  4| 
miles);   between  these  two,  at  a  short  distasoe 
from  the  latter  and  parallel  to  it,  another  wall  wu 
erected,  thus  making  2  walk  leading  to  the  Pi- 
raeus (sometimes  caUed  t^  o-WAi^),  with  a  nanw 
passage  between  them.    There  were  thecefore  3 
h>Bg  walls  in  all ;  but  the  name  of  Long  Waih 
seems  to  have  been  coafiaed  to  the  two  leading  to 
the  Piraeus,  while  the  one  leading  to  Phaieran 
was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Pkakria* 
Wall  {rh  ^oKiipuchy  rs/x^O-    ^^  entire  circuit  of 
the  walls  was  174^  stadia  (nearly  22  milei),  of 
which  43  stadia  (nearly  5^  miles)  belonged  to  the 
city,  75  stadia  (9|^  miles)  to  the  long  walIi,aDd  hS\ 
(7  miles)  to  Piraeus,  Munychia,  and  Phalenun.— 
1  Topogniphy  of  tlie  AoropoIiB  «r  Upper  City. 
The  Acropolis,  also  called  Ceeropia  from  iti  re- 
puted founder,  was  a  steep  rock  in  the  middle  of 
the^ity,  about  150  feet  high,  1150  feet  long,aod 
500  broad:  its  sides  were  naturally  scarped  on  all 
sides  except  the  W.  end«    It  was  originally  vu- 
Tounded  by  an  ancient  Cydopian  wall  said  to  hare 
been  built  by  the  Pelaagians  ;  at  the  time  of  tb» 
Peloponnesian  war  only  the  N.  part  of  this  wail 
remained,  and  this  portion  was  still  called  the  Pe- 
Icuffie  WalL;  while  the  S.  part,  which  had  been 
rebuilt  by  Cimon,  was  called  ^e  CSmcmfm  WaU. 
On  the  W.  end  of  the  Acropolis,  where  acoen  is 
alone  practicable,  were  the  magnificent  Pbopyl  aia, 
**  the  Entrances,**  built  by  Pericles,  before  the  right 
wing  of  which  was  the  small  temple  of  NIci) 
"Awr^f.    The  sunmiit  of  the  Acropolis  was  co- 
vered with  temples,  statues  of  bronze  and  narUe, 
and  various  other  works  of  art     Of  the  tenplee, 
the  grandest  was  the  Parthsnon,  sacred  to  the 
**"  Virgin**  goddess  Athena  ;  and  N.  of  the  Parthe- 
non was  the  magnificent  Erbchthsum,  containing 
3  separate  temples,  one  of  Athena  Polias  (XloXUs) 
or  the  **  Protectress  of  the  State,**  the  j?i 
proper,  or  sanctuary  of  Erechtheus,  and  the  Pa* 
dnmum,  or  sanctuarr  of  Pandroaos,  the  dauffhter  oi| 
Ceoops.   Between  the  Parth&wn  and  EredhthAm^ 
was   the   colossal   statue  of  Athena  Promacb 
(np^/Liaxof),  or  the  **  Fighter  in  the  Front,**  wh 
helmet  and  spear  was  the  fint  object  on 
Acropolis  visible  from  the  sea.«M9.  Tlvpagnph; 
of  fhe  Lower  Gitj.«»The  lower  city  was  hniW 
in  the  plain  round  the  Acropolisi  bvt  this  plaii 
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aim  contemcd  leToml  htOa,  etpeciallj  in  the  S.  W. 
part* Willi.    The  andeot  walls  embnoed  a 
much  gmter  ciieoit  than  the  modem  ones.     On 
the  W.  thej  indnded  the  hill  of  the  Nymphs  and 
the  Pdtz,  00  the  &  thej  extended  a  little  beyond 
the  liumu,  and  oo  the  £.  they  croseed  the  IIIhoi, 
near  the  Lycemn,  whieh  waa  onttide  the  walla.  •— 
GatM.    Their  mnnber  is  unknown,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  many  of  them  ia  uncertain  ;  but  the  follow- 
ing list  contains  the  most  important.    On  the  W. 
Side  were : — 1 .  Di^pfbun  (AiirvAov,  more  anciently 
^piaffim  or  Kc^o^ttjcoi),  the  most  fireqnented  gate 
of  the  city,  leading  firam  the  inner  Ceramieus  to 
the  outer  Cenmicas,  and  to  the  Academy.  —  2. 
The  Saend  Cfate  {ol  *Icpal  n^\ai),  where  the  lacred 
md  to  Eleosis  began.  ^Z.The  KtagM**  GaU  {al 
'Irr((^s  T.),  probibly  between  the  hill  of  the 
Nrnphs  and  the  Pnyx.  —  4.  Tke  Piraean  GaU 
ii  Utipobt^  v.),  between  the  Pnyx  and  the  Mu- 
fecm,  leading  to  the  carriage  road  (&fii{iror)  be- 
tveen  the  Lnng  Walls  to  the  Piraeus.  —  5.  The 
SftfiHm  Gate  (oi  MtXtr'tSts  x.),  so  called  because 
n  led  to  the  demos  Melite,  within  the  city.    On 
tne  S.  side,  fprng  from  W.  to  E.:— 6.  The  GaU  of 
i^  Dead  {tal  'Hpicu  sr.)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Muwmn,  ptaoed  by  many  authorities  on  the  N. 
a'ie—?.  TheJttmia*GaU  (a/  Irwrioi  ir.),  near  the 
liisiui,  where  the  road  to  Phal€rum  began.     On 
the  E.  nde,  goin^  frtnn  S.  to  N.:  — 8.  The  GaU 
of  Dmkam  (a/  Aivxdpoin  tr.),   leaduig  to  the 
Lvcea2B..-9.  Tk9  Diomian  GaU  (if  Atifitia  ir.), 
It^ing  to  Cynosafges  and  the  donus  Diomea.   On 
the  N.  Bde.— 10.  TkeAeharniau  GaU  {ol  'Axap- 
mi  v.),  leading  to  the  demus  Achamae. — Chief 
Diitrietl.    The  inner  Ceramteu$  (Kcpe^woajs),  or 
"  Potter's  Quarter,**  in  the  W.  of  the  city,  eztend- 
ic?  N.  as  far  as  the  gate  Dipylum,  by  which  it 
va«  Mparsted  from  the  outer  Ceramieus ;  the  S. 
p>art  of  the  inner  Cenunicus  contained  the  Agora 
f  hof^\  or  **  maiket-plaoe,**  the  only  one  in  the  city 
<tor  there  were  not  2  market-places,  as  some  sup- 
r^),  lying  S.W,  of  the  Acropolis,  and  between 
tbe  AcTopoIis,  the  Areopagus,  the  Pnyx,  and  the 
Muienm.     The  demus  MdUe^  S.  of  the  inner 
C^ramicns,  and  perhaps  embracing  the  hill  of  the 
Mu«ecm.     The  demus  SoaKidxmidae^  W.  of  the 
imier  Cecamicos,  between  the  Pnyx  and  the  hill 
of  the  Nymphs.   The  Cbff.ytet,  S.  of  Melite.   Cbefe, 
a  dutrict  8.  of  CoUytos  and  the  Museum,  along 
tb"  IliMoa,  in  which  were  the  grarea  of  Cimon 
tnd  Tbucydidca.     ZeaMoe,  a  district  E.  of  Melite 
>^-^  CoUytos,   between    the  Acropolis   and  the 
I  iMQi.    Diomea^  a  district  in  the  £.  of  the  city, 
r.'^ar  the  gate  of  the  lame  name  and  the  Gyno> 
fvvei.    jyrtM,  a  district  &  of  Diomea.— ffillf. 
''*'''«  Afhtpi^gm  {'Apelev  vdtyof  or  "Aptios  irdTOi), 
toe  '^  Hill  of  Ana,**  W.  of  the  Acropolis,  which 
^^«  its  aaae  to  the  celebrated  council  that  held 
:u  fittiogs  there  {DieL  ofJnt.  t.  v.),  was  accessible 
^*  the  &  side  by  a  flight  of  steps  cut  out  of  the 
r^k.     The  fHa  o/  the  Nymphi,  N.W.  of  the 
Ai^qpagus.    The  Apt  (Ilvi^),  a  semicircular  hill, 
>W.  of  the  Areopagna,  where  the  aasembliee  of 
t'."  pi^pIe  were  held  in  eariier  times,  for  afterwards 
t'-'  P<^'ple  usually  met  in  the  Theatre  of  Dionysus. 
I  ^  Diet,  of  Ami.  p.  440,  b,  2d  ed.)  The  Mtuemm, 
^  of  the  Pnyx  and  the  Areopagus,  on  which  was 
^"-^  moDOBent   c€  Philopappns,  and  where  the 
^^ -^ikiiians  botlt  a  fortress.*— BtTMti.    Of  these 
*'  '^re  little  informatioo.  We  read  of  the  Piraean 
<^  which  lad  from  the  Pizaean  gat*  to  the 
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Agora ;  of  the  Sif^et  of  the  Hennae,  which  ran 
along  the  Agora  between  the  Stoa  BasilSos  and 
Stoa  Poedle ;  of  the  Street  of  the  TYipods,  on 
the  E.  of  the  Acropolis,  &c— Fnhlio  BuUdingi. 
1.  Templet,  Of  these  the  moat  important  was 
the  OlyuqnSum  ('OAv/Airicioy),  or  Temple  of  the 
Olympian  Zeus,  S.  £.  of  the  Acrt^lis,  near  the 
Iliisus  and  the  foimtain  CallirrhoS,  which  was  long 
unfinished,  and  was  first  completed  by  Hadrian. 
The^um  (6ir<rfiby)  or  Temple  of  Theseus,  on  a 
hill  N.  of  the  Areopagna,  now  converted  into  the 
Muaeum  of  Athens.  The  TempU  ofAree,  S.  of 
the  Areopi^fus  and  W.  of  the  Acropolis.  Melrottm 
(MifTp^oK),  or  temple  of  the  mother  of  the  gods, 
£.  of  the  Agom,  and  S.  of  the  Acropolis,  near  the 
Senate  House,  and  the  Odeum  of  Herodes  Atticus. 
Besides  these,  there  was  a  rast  number  of  other 
temples  in  all  parts  of  the  city. — 2.  The  SenaU 
House  (^ovAcvnipior),  at  the  S.  end  of  the  Agora. 
—  3.  The  Tholua  {diKot\  a  round  building  close 
to  the  Senate  House,  which  served  as  the  new 
PrytanCum,  in  which  the  Prytanes  took  their 
meals  and  offered  their  sacrifices.  {Diet,  of  Ant. 
s.  e.)  —  4.  The  Prytanium  (Ilpvraycioy),  at  the 
N.E.  foot  of  the  Acropolis,  where  the  Prytanes 
used  more  anciently  to  take  their  meals,  and  where 
the  laws  of  Solon  were  preserved.  —  5.  Stoae 
{<rToai\  or  HalU^  supported  by  pillars,  and  used  as 
placea  of  resort  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  of  which 
there  were  several  in  Athens.  {Did.  of  Ant.  p.  944, 
2d  ed.)  In  the  Agora  there  were  3 ;  the  Stoa 
BaaUHe  {aroii  ^oo-iXcios),  the  court  of  the  King- 
Archon,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Agora ;  the  Stoa 
Poeeile  {trrdi  woiiciKn),  so  called  because  it  was 
adorned  with  fresco  painting  of  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon by  Polygnotus  ;  and  the  Stoa  Eleuiherius 
{aroh.  ihtvddptos)^  or  Hall  of  Zeus  Eleutherius, 
both  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Agora.  —  6.  Theatrta. 
The  Theatre  of  Diomytue,  on  the  S.E.  slope  of  the 
Acropolis,  was  the  great  theatre  of  the  state  {Diet, 
of  Ant,  p.  1 120,  2d  ed.)  ;  besides  this  there  were 
three  Odia  (wScia),  for  contests  in  vocal  and  in- 
strumental music  {Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  v.),  an  ancient 
one  near  the  foimtain  CallirrhoC,  a  second  built  by 
Pericles,  close  to  the  theatre  of  Dionysus,  on  the 
S.E.  slope  of  the  Acropolis,  and  a  third  built  by 
Herodes  Atticus,  in  honour  of  his  wife  RegiUa,  on 
the  S.W.  slope  of  the  Acropolis,  of  which  there 
are  still  oonsiderable  remains.  —  7.  i^adium  {rh 
SrdSioK),  S.  of  the  Ilissua,  in  the  district  Agrae. — 
8.  Monumenti.  The  Monument  of  Andronicus 
Cyrrheetet^  formeriy  called  the  Tbteer  of  the  Winds^ 
an  octagonal  building  N.  of  the  Acropolis,  still 
extant,  was  an  horologium.  {DuA.  of  Ant.  p.  6 16, 2d 
ed.)  The  Charagie  Monument  of  Lgricralea^  fre- 
quently but  erroneously  called  the  Lantern  of 
Demoethenet,  still  extant,  in  the  Street  of  the 
Tripods.  The  Monument  oflfarmodnu  and  Arie- 
togtton  in  the  Agora,  just  before  the  ascent  to  the 
Acropolis. — Baborbi.  The  OuUr  Ceramieus  {6  l{v 
fcoAo^/Acros),  N.W.  of  the  city,  was  the  finest 
suburb  of  Athens :  here  were  buried  the  Athenians 
who  had  frillen  in  war,  and  at  the  fru^er  end  of  it 
was  the  Acadxmla,  6  stadia  from  the  city.  Cyno- 
eargee  {rh  Kw6ffafy%t\  E.  of  the  city,  before  the 
gate  Diomea.  a  gymnasium  sacred  to  Hercules, 
where  Antisthenes,  the  founder  of  the  Cynic 
school,  taught  Lgeium  {rh  A^ffcioy),  S.E.  of 
the  Cynosaiges,  a  gymnasium  sacred  to  Apollo 
Lyceus,  where  Aristotle  and  the  Peripatetics 
Uught 
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Athinae  (*A9qv«u :  Aienah%  a  leaport  town  of 
PontQib  named  finom  ita  temple  of  Athena. 

Athinaram  ('Atf^muor),  in  general  a  temple  of 
Athena,  or  any  pbce  conaeciated  to  thia  goddeii. 
The  name  waa  ipeeially  given  to  a  ichool  founded 
by  the  emperor  Hadrian  at  Rome  aboat  a.  d.  133, 
for  the  promotion  of  literary  and  tcientific  studies. 
It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fomm,  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  Aventine  Hill :  it  had  a  staff  of 
professors  paid  by  the  goTemment,  and  continued 
in  repute  ^1  the  5th  century  of  our  era.  {Diet, 
o/AnL  t.  V.)  «-«  Athanaeiim  was  also  the  name  of 
a  town  in  Arcadia,  not  &r  from  Megalopolis,  and 
of  a  place  in  Athamania  in  Epirus. 

AtliMiieiif  ('Atf^Muof ).  L  A  contempozaiy  of 
Archimedes,  the  author  of  an  extant  woric  Ilfp) 
Mt}xa>^AiA^w  (on  wariike  engines),  addressed  to 
Marcellus  (probably  the  conqueror  of  Syracuse) ; 
printed  in  Thevenot^s  Maihematici  Veteres,  Paris, 
1693.««9.  A  learned  Greek  grammarian,  of  Nan- 
cratis  in  Egypt,  lived  about  ▲.  D.  230,  first  at 
Alexandria  and  afterwards  at  Rome.  His  extant 
work  is  entitled  the  Deifmowpkutas  (Acnrvoo-o- 
^fOTol),  I.  e.  the  Banqnel  o/tke  Learned^  in  1 5  books, 
of  which  the  first  2  books,  and  parts  of  the  3rd, 
1 1th,  and  15th,  exist  only  in  an  Epitome.  The 
work  may  be  considered  one  of  the  earliest  coU 
lections  of  what  are  called  Amo^  being  an  immense 
mass  of  anecdotes,  extracts  from  the  writings  of 
poets,  historians,  dramatists,  philosophers,  orators, 
and  physicians,  of  fiuts  in  natural  history,  criti. 
cisms,  uid  discussions  on  ahnost  erery  oonoeiTaUe 
subject,  especially  on  Gastronomy.  Athenaeus  re- 
presents himself  as  describing  to  his  friend  Timo- 
crates,  a  full  account  of  the  couTersation  at  a  ban- 
quet at  Rome,  at  which  Galen,  the  physician,  and 
Ulpian,  the  jurist,  were  among  the  guests. — Edu 
turns.  By  Casaubon,  Genev.  1597  ;  by  Schweig- 
hSuser,  Aigentorati,  1801-1807  ;  and  by  W.  Din- 
dorf.  Lips.  1827.  •-•  8.  A  celebrated  physician, 
founder  of  the  medical  sect  of  the  Pneumatici,  was 
bom  at  Attalia  in  Cilicia,  and  practised  at  Rome 
about  ▲  n.  50. 

Atfaanagfirai  CA^iwy^par),  an  Athenian  phi- 
losopher, converted  to  the  Christian  religion  in  the 
2d  century  of  our  aera,  is  the  author  of  two  extant 
works.  An  Apohgy/or  CkruUeuu^  addressed  to  the 
emperors  M.  AureJius  and  his  son  Commodus,  and 
a  treatise  in  defence  of  the  tenet  of  the  resurrection. 
^Editumt,  By  Fell,  Oxon.  1682 ;  Rechenbeig, 
Lips.  1684-85;  Dechair,  Oxon.  1706. 

AthanUt  ('A^mtO.  1.  Sumamed  PhUoriorgM^ 
wife  of  Ariobananes  II.,  king  of  Cappadoda,  and 
mother  of  Ariobananes  III.  —  %.  Daughter  of 
Leontins,  afterwards  named  Eudocia. 

Athfalon  (K(hpfim¥\  a  Cilician,  one  of  the 
conmianden  of  the  slaves  in  the  2nd  servile  war  in 
Sicily,  maintained  his  ground  for  some  time  sue- 
oessftilly,  and  defeated  L.  Licinius  Lucullns,  but 
was  at  length  conquered  and  kOled  in  B.  c  101  by 
the  consul  M\  Aquilliusi 

AthfoSdAma  {^Mriv6^9tpoi),  1.  Of  Tarsus,  a 
Stoic  philosopher  sumamed  CordyUo^  was  the  keeper 
of  the  libiaiT  at  Pergamns,  and  afterwards  removed 
to  Rome,  where  he  lived  with  M.  Cato,  at  whose 
house  he  died.«»8.  Of  Tarsus,  a  Stoic  philosopher, 
sumamed  CbnoMtes,  inm.  Cana  in  Cilicia,  the  birth- 
pkoe  of  his  fiither,  whoso  name  was  Sandon.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Posidonius  at  Rhodes,  and  after- 
wards taught  at  ApoUonia  in  Epirus,  where  the 
young  Octaviui  (subsequently  the  emperor  Au- 
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gostns)  was  one  of  his  disdples.  He  aeeompnifd 
the  latter  to  Rome,  and  became  one  of  his  intimste 
friends  and  advisers.  In  his  old  sge  he  retomed 
to  Tarsus,  when  he  died  at  the  age  of  82.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  works  whidi  are  not 
extant. ii—8.  A  sculptor,  the  son  and  pupil  of  Age- 
sander  of  Rhodes,  whom  he  assisted  in  execnting 
the  group  of  Laoeoon.    [AoB8ARDxa.] 

Athlili  {AdigB  or  Et»ck\  rises  in  the  Rhsetiaii 
Alps,  receives  the  Atftgif  (fitsocA),  flows  through 
Upper  Italy  post  Verona,  and  Ms  into  the 
Adriatic  by  many  mouths. 

Atfamifaia  (*A0fior4,  also  ^ABiunna  and  'Mfumif : 
*AB/tw€^  fern.  'A^fMrfs),  an  Attic  denns  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Cecropis^  afterwards  to  the  tribe 
Attalts. 

Ath5i('A«i»f,also'A«ifv:  'ABtdrnt:  Hagkifm 
Orot,  MoHie  Samta,  I  e.  ffoly  MomUam)^  the 
mountainous  peninsula,  also  cslled  Acte,  which 
projects  from  Chalcidice  in  Blacedonia.  At  the 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  the  mountain  liw* 
abraptly  from  the  sea  to  a  height  of  €349  feet ; 
there  is  no  anchorage  for  ships  at  its  base,  and  the 
voyage  round  it  was  so  dreaded  by  marinen,  that 
Xerxes  had  a  canal  cut  through  the  isthmus, 
which  connects  the  peninsula  wiUi  the  mainJsDd, 
to  afibrd  a  passage  to  his  fleet  The  isthoiot  is 
about  1^  mile  across  ;  and  there  are  most  distioct 
traces  of  the  canal  to  be  seen  in  the  present  dsr ; 
so  that  we  must  not  imitate  the  soepticiim  of 
Juvenal  (x.  174),  and  of  many  modem  writers,  who 
refused  to  believe  that  the  canal  was  ever  cot 
The  peninsula  contained  several  flourishing  citici 
in  antiquity,  and  is  now  studded  with  numeroui 
monasteries,  doisters,  and  chapels,  whence  it  de- 
rives its  modem  name.  In  these  monasteries  some 
valuable  MSS.  of  ancient  authors  have  been  du- 
oovered. 

AthilUi  fA^^if),  a  dty  in  the  Delta  of 
Egypt ;  capital  of  the  Nomos  Athxibitea. 

Atla,  mother  of  AuoofiTua. 

Atilla  or  AtilUa  Otna,  the  principal  neinbers 
of  which  are  given  under  their  annuunea  Ciii-iTK 
Nus,  RaouLus,  and  SxRRANtw. 

AtillelPtw,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  probably  lired 
about  A.  D.  50,  is  rrfened  to  in  the  l)igest 

AonvB.  1.  L.,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Romu 
jurists  who  gave  public  instruction  in  law,  piobsbiT 
lived  about  &c.  100.  He  wrote  commentaric* 
on  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  — .  SL  K,  ooe  of 
the  early  Roman  poets,  wrote  both  tragedies  sod 
comedies,  but  apparently  a  greater  nimiber  of  the 
latter  than  of  tne  former. 

Atlna  ( Atlnas,  -Atis :  Aiima\  a  town  of  the 
Volsci  in  Latium,  afterwards  a  Roman  colony. 

Atintiliaa  ('AnyraMrX  an  Epint  people  in 
Hlyria,  on  the  borders  of  Macedonia  ;  their  country, 
Atmlmntk,  was  reckoned  part  of  Maoedonia. 

Atiliu  Tanii.    [Varub.] 

Atlantleiim  Xira.    [OcsANca.] 

Atlantia  (*ArAai)Tf$,  sc  i^of),  according  to 
an  ancient  tradition,  a  great  ishmd  W.  of  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules  in  the  Ocean,  opposite  Mouot 
Atlas :  it  possessed  a  nnmeroos  popnfaition,  and  was 
adorned  with  every  beauty ;  its  powerful  princes 
invaded  Africa  and  Europe,  but  wero  defeated  br 
the  Athenians  and  their  allies:  its  inhabitanu 
afterwards  became  wicked  and  impioos,  and  the 
island  was  in  consequence  swallowed  up  in  the 
ocean  in  a  day  and  a  night  This  legend  is  given 
by  Plato  in  the  Tametu^  and  is  said  to  bare  been 
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Tfkud  to  Sokn  bj  the  Egyptian  prietti.  The 
Canary  Iilanda,  or  the  Asorei,  which  perhapt  wen 
Tinted  by  the  Phofnicimw,  may  have  given  me  to 
the  legend ;  hot  lome  modem  writen  regard  it  aa 
indicative  of  a  vagne  belief  in  antiquity  in  the 
existoioe  of  the  W.  hemiaphere. 

Atlu  ('ArAos),  Km  of  lapetoa  and  dymene, 
and  Iffocher  of  Promethena  and  Epimetheni.  He 
made  war  with  the  other  Titana  upon  Zewt^  and 
bt;ing  conqoered,  waa  condemned  to  bear  heaven 
bo  his  head  and  handa :  aceording  to  Homer  Atka 
bean  the  long  colmnna  which  keep  aaonder  heaven 
and  earth.  The  myth  leema  to  have  arisen  from 
ttke  idea  tbat  lofty  moontaina  aopported  the  heaven. 
Later  traditione  diitort  the  original  idea  atill  more, 
hr  making  Atlaf  a  man  who  waa  metamoiphoaed 
iato  a  monntain.  Thna  Ovid  {Met,  iv.  626,  eeq.)  re- 
Ut^  thatPeneoacame  to  AtUu  and  aiked  for  ahelter, 
which  wai  leAieed,  whereupon  Per^oa,  by  meana 
if  the  head  ci  Mednaa,  dianged  him  into  lA,  Atlaa, 
(>n  vhich  leiled  httven  with  all  itt  itara.  Otbera 
^0  ftill  farther,  and  repreient  Atlaa  aa  a  powerful 
King,  who  poawiied  great  knowledge  of  the  couriea 
of  the  atan,  and  who  waa  the  firat  who  tanght  men 
tAat  hear^  had  the  foim  of  a  globe.  Hence  the 
npretsioB  that  heaven  reated  on  hia  ahonldera  waa 
rf gaided  aa  a  merely  figurative  mode  of  apeaking. 
At  fini^  theatoiy  of  Atka  referred  to  one  mountain 
only,  which  waa  believed  to  eziat  on  the  extreme 
hcundary  of  the  earth  ;  but,  aa  geographical  know- 
iedgf  eztoded,  the  name  of  Auaa  waa  tianafeired 
to  ('ther  piacea,  and  thua  we  read  of  a  Manretanian, 
Italian,  ArcaiUan,  and  even  of  a  Cancaaian,  Atlaa. 
The  ommmi  <^nion,  however,  waa,  that  the 
heaTeo-hcaring  Atlaa  waa  in  the  N.W.  of  Africa. 
^  below.  Atlaa  waa  the  fiuher  of  the  Pleiadea 
^r  PJeiooe  or  by  Heapecia  ;  of  the  Hyadea  and 
Hnperidea  by  Aetbia ;  and  of  Oenomaua  and 
Maia  by  Sterope.  Dione  and  Calypao,  Hyaa  and 
Hctpenuv  ve  likewiae  called  hia  children.  —  Ai- 
■fouiideM^  a  deacendant  of  Athu,  eapedally  Mercury, 
hii  gnmdaon  by  Maia  (oomp.  MerenH  faaauU 
*n^9  Allaati$t  Hot.  Cbrm.  i.  10),  and  Hermaphro- 
(^<ta«,Mm  of  Mercury. — AUmUiaa  and  Ji&uifui,  a 
'•^rule  deacendant  of  Atlaa,  especially  the  Pleiada 

Atlaa  Xont  CAtAos  :  Aih»\  waa  the  general 
U3ie  of  the  great  mountain  range  which  covera 
lur  lorfiKe  of  N.  Africa  between  the  Mediteira- 
^i^n  acd  Great  Deaert  {Sakara\  on  the  N.  and  S., 
4ai  the  Atlantic  and  the  Leaaer  Syrtia  on  the  W. 
oTid  K. ;  the  Bwuntaan  chaina  S.E.  of  the  Leaaer 
*^Tnij,  though  connected  with  the  Atlaa,  do  not 
U'l^eriy  belong  to  it,  and  were  called  by  other 
^-ix^   The  K.  and  S.  rangea  of  thia  ayatem  were 

•  **^<inuahed  by  the  namea  of  AUm  miaar  and 
AUaa  Hilar,  and  a  diatinctioa  waa  made  between 
t.  f  3  regiona  into  which  they  divided  the  country. 
■Africa,  p.  23,  a.] 

AtOiM  (^Arocca\  daughter  of  Cyrua,  and  wife 
'  ortMnt\j  of  her  l»other  Cambyaea,  of  Smerdia 
*b^  Magian,  and  of  Dariua  Hyataapia,  over  whom 
•t  f  pr«aeaMd  grcai  influence.    She  bore  Dariua  4 

*  'v  Xeraea,Mawatea,  Achaemcnea,and  Hyataapea. 
Atraa  or  Hfttn  CAr^a^TA*Arpa:  'Arpftipds, 

Atrcsai :  Hadr^  S.  W.  of  Motul)^  a  atrongly  forti- 
'"^  city  on  a  high  monntain  in  Meaopotamia,  in> 
<^'>ted  by  peopM  of  the  Arab  race. 
Bttpiuidw,  Atnti&vs.  L  A.,  conaul  b.c. 
^^'  ted  491.— S.  L,  conaul  444  and  eenaor  443. 
^l.  C  CDDiul  423s  fought  unaucceaafully  againat 
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I  the  Volaciana,  and  waa  in  oonaeqnence  condemned 
to  pay  a  heavy  fine.— 4.  L.,  aocuaed  M.  Caeliua 
Rufua,  whom  Cicero  defended,  67. 

Atraz  CArpa( :  'Arpductos)^  a  town  in  Pelas- 
giotia  in  TheaMly,  inhabited  by  the  Perrhaebi,  so 
called  from  the  mythical  Atraz,  aon  of  Pen€ua 
and  Bura,  and  fiather  of  Hippodamia  and  Caenia. 

AtrSbSttM,  a  people  in  Oallia  Belgica,  in  the 
modem  ArioiB^  which  ia  a  corruption  of  their  name. 
In  Caeaar^a  time  (b.  c  67)  they  numbered  16,000 
warriora :  their  capital  waa  Nbmstocbnna.  Part 
of  them  croaaed  over  to  Britain,  where  they  dwelt 
in  the  upper  Talley  of  the  Thamea,  Oit/brdtkir$ 
and  BerhMre, 

Atreof  (*Arpff^),  aon  of  Pelopa  and  Hippodamia, 
grandaon  of  Tantalua,  and  brother  of  Thyeatea  and 
Nicippe.  [Pblopb.]  He  waa  firrt  married  to 
Cleola,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  PBa- 
thenea ;  then  to  ASrope,  the  widow  of  hia  aon 
Pliathenea,  who  waa  the  mother  of  Asamemnon, 
Menelana,  and  Anazibia,  either  by  Pliathenea  or  by 
Atrena  [Aoambmnon];  and  laatly  to  Pelopia,  the 
daughter  of  hia  brother  Tbyeatea.  The  tragic  &te 
of  the  houae  of  Tantalua  aSbrded  ample  materiala 
to  the  tragic  poeta  of  Greece,  who  relate  the  details 
in  varioua  waya.  In  conaequence  of  the  murder  of 
their  half-brother  Chryaippua,  Atreua  and  Thveatea 
were  obliged  to  take  to  night ;  they  were  hospi- 
tably received  at  Mycenae  ;  and,  after  the  death 
of  Enryatheua,  Atreua  became  king  of  Mycenae. 
Thyeatea  aednced  ASrope,  the  wife  of  Atreas,  and 
waa  in  conaequence  baniahed  by  hia  brother :  from 
hia  phMe  of  exile  he  aent  Pliathenea,  the  aon  of 
Atreua,  whom  he  had  brought  up  aa  hia  own  child, 
b  order  to  aUy  Atrena  ;  but  Pliathenea  fell  by  the 
handa  of  Atreua,  who  did  not  know  that  he  waa 
hia  own  aon.  In  order  to  take  revenge,  Atreua, 
pretending  to  be  reconciled  to  Thyestes,  recalled 
iiim  to  Mycenae,  killed  his  2  sons,  and  placed  their 
flesh  before  their  father  at  a  banquet,  who  unwit- 
tingly partook  of  the  horrid  meaL  Thyeatea  fled 
with  horror,  and  the  goda  curaed  Atreua  and  hia 
house.  The  kingdom  of  Atrena  waa  now  viaited 
by  famine,  and  the  oracle  adyiaed  Atreua  to  call 
back  Thyeatea.  Atreua,  who  went  out  in  search 
of  him,  came  to  king  Thesprotus,  and  aa  he  did 
not  find  him  there,  he  married  his  third  wife,  Pe- 
lopia, the  daughter  of  Thyestes,  whom  Atreus  be- 
lieved to  be  a  daughter  of  Theaprotua.  Pelopia 
waa  at  the  time  with  child  by  her  own  father. 
Thia  child,  Aegisthua,  afterwarda  slew  Atreua 
because  the  latter  had  commanded  him  to  alay  hia 
own  father  Thyeatea.  [Asoisthus.]  The  treasury 
of  Atreua  and  hia  sons  at  Mycenae,  which  is  men- 
tioned by  Pauaaniaa,  ia  believed  by  aome  to  exist 
atill ;  but  the  mina  which  remain  are  above  ground, 
whereaa  Pauaaniaa  apeaka  of  the  building  aa  under- 
ground. 

Atzla.    [Adria.] 

Atxldes  (*ATp<i8is),  a  deacendant  of  Atreus, 
eapecially  Agamemnon  and  Menelaua. 

Atrtj^tSni  ('Arpovccn?^),  or  Media  Atropatia 
(*Arpo««ria  or  -of  Mi^(a),  the  N.W.  part  of 
Media,  adjacent  to  Armenia,  named  after  Atro- 
pfttea,  a  native  of  the  count^,  who,  having  been 
made  ita  governor  by  Alexander,  founded  there  a 
kingdom,  which  long  remained  independent  alike 
of  the  Seleucidae,  the  Parthiana,  and  the  Romans, 
but  waa  at  bwt  subdued  by  the  Parthians. 

Atrop&tM  (*Arp<w^nrs),  a  Persian  satrap,  fought 
at  the  battle  of  Oawgamcla,  &c.  331 1  and  aft^r 
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the  death  of  Dariiu,  whs  made  ntrep  of  Media  by 
Alexander.  HU  daughter  waa  married  to  Pep- 
diccaa  in  324  ;  and  he  leceiTed  horn  hii  father-in- 
law,  after  Alexander's  death,  the  province  of  the 
Greater  Media.  In  the  N.W.  of  the  ooontry, 
called  after  him  Media  AtropatSne,  he  established 
an  independent  kingdom,  which  continued  to  exist 
down  to  the  time  of  the  emperor  Augustus. 

Atrfipot.    [MoiRAB.] 

Atto,  T.  QnintXua,  a  Roman  comic  poet,  died 
B.  c.  78.  His  surname  Atta  was  given  nim  from 
s  defect  in  his  feet,  to  which  circumstance  Horace 
probably  alludes  {Ep*  ii.  1.  79).  His  pkys  were 
very  popular,  and  were  acted  even  in  tlie  time  of 
Augustus. 

Attaglniia  CArrayim)^  son  of  Phrynon,  a 
Theban,  betrayed  Thebes  to  Xerxes,  b.c.  480. 
After  the  battle  of  Plataeoe  (479)  the  other  Oteeks 
required  Attaginus  to  be  delivered  up  to  them,  but 
he  made  his  escape. 

AttiUla  (*ATTdA.cia,  'ArroXci^nff  or  .ar4f).» 
1.  A  city  of  Lydia«  formerly  called  Agroira  ('Ayp6- 
Mipa)»m^2.  (Laara)^  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Pam- 
phylia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Caturhactes, 
founded  by  Attains  II.  Philadelphus,  and  subdued 
by  the  Romans  under  P.  Servilius  Inuricus. 

Attilns  (''ATra\os).  L  A  Macedonian,  uncle 
of  Cleopatra,  whom  Philip  married  in  b.  a  337. 
At  the  nuptials  of  his  niece.  Attains  offered  an 
insult  to  Alexander,  and,  on  the  accession  of  the 
latter,  was  put  to  death  by  his  order  in  Asia  Minor, 
whither  Philip  had  previously  sent  him  to  secure 
the  Greek  cities  to  his  cause. ->  8.  Son  of  Andro- 
menes  the  Stymphaean,  and  one  of  Alexanderls 
officers  ;  after  the  death  of  Alexander  (b.  c.  323), 
he  served  under  Perdiccas,  whose  sister,  Atalante, 
he  had  married  ;  and  after  the  death  of  Perdiccas 
,  ( 321 ),  he  joined  Aloetas,  the  brother  of  Perdiccas  ; 
but  their  united  forces  were  defeated  in  Pisidia  by 
Antigonus  in  S20.«-»&.  ITm^v  cf  Pergamm, — (I.) 
Son  of  Attains,  a  brother  of  Philetaerus,  succeeded 
his  cousin,  Eumenes  L,  and  reigned  B.C  241 — 197. 
He  took  part  with  the  Romans  against  Philip  and 
the  Acbaeans.  He  vras  a  wise  and  just  prince,  and 
was  distinguished  by  his  patronage  of  literature.  — 
(II.)  Sumamed  PkUaddf^ns^  2nd  son  of  Attains  I., 
succeeded  his  brother  Eumenes  II.,  and  reigned 
159 — 138.  Like  his  &ther  he  was  an  ally  of  the 
Romans,  and  he  also  encoonged  the  arts  and 
sciences.  —  (III.)  Sunuimed  PkUometor^  son  of 
Eumenes  II.  and  Stratonice,  succeeded  his  uncle 
Attains  II.,  and  reigned  138 — 138.  He  is  known 
to  us  chiefly  for  the  extravagance  of  his  conduct 
and  the  murder  of  his  relations  and  friends.  In 
his  will,  he  made  the  Romans  his  heirs  ;  but  his 
kingdom  was  claimed  by  Aristonicus.  [Akxsto- 
Nicu&]->4.  Roman  emperor  of  the  West,  was 
raised  to  the  throne  by  Alaric,  but  was  deposed  by 
the  latter,  after  a  reign  of  one  year  (a.  d.  409, 410), 
on  account  of  his  acting  witbout  Ahiric^s  advice. 
—5.  A  Stoic  philosopher  in  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius, was  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  philosopher 
Seneca,  who  speaks  of  him  in  the  highest  terms. 

Attagl&a,  a  town  in  Hispaaia  Baetica,  of  uncer- 
tain site. 

Atthis  or  Attia  CArtfit  or '^Amr),  daughter  of 
Cranaus,  from  whom  Attica  was  believed  to  have 
derived  its  name.  The  two  birds  into  which  Phi- 
lomele  and  her  sister  Procne  were  metamorphosed, 
were  likewise  called  Attia. 
Attloa  (if  'ArrtK^,  sc.  7^),  a  division  of  Gieeoe^ 
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has  the  form  of  a  triangle,  two  sides  of  wUcb  in 
washed  by  the  Aegaean  sea,  while  the  third  ii 
separated  from  Boeotia  on  the  N.  bytke  mmmtuoi 
Cithaeron  and  Pames.     Megaris,  which  bounds  it 
on  the  N.W.,  vras  fonneriy  a  part  of  Attics.   In 
ancient  times  it  was  called  AtU  and  Ad&»  (hxrii 
and  'Airruc^),  or  the  *^coastland**  [AcTB].from 
which  the  later  fonn  AtHea  is  aid  to  hare  been 
derived :  but  according  to  traditioDS  it  dcriTed  its 
name  frxnn  Attkis^  the  daughter  of  the  mythical 
king  Cranaus  ;  and  it  is  not  impossibls  thst  Att-ica 
may  contam  the  root  Att  or  Ai,  which  we  find  in 
AttkiM  and  Atkenae,    Attica  is  divided  hj  mm 
ancient  writers  into  3  districts.    1.  TkiHigldmd$ 
(9)  SioK^o,  also  dpcii^ 'Arriic^),  the  N.£.ofthe 
country,  containing  the  range  of  Panes  and  ex- 
tending S.  to  the  promontory  Cynosora:  the  onir 
level  part  of  this  district  was  the  small  plain  of 
Marathon  opening  to  the  aea.    2.  7%e  Plan  {i 
we9(af,  rh  w49iov%  the  N.W.  of  the  coontrr,  in- 
cluded both  the  plain  round  Athens  and  the  plain 
round  Eleusia,  and  extended  S.  to  the  pronHntofr 
Zoster.     3.  The  Sea-coasl   Didriet  (1)  mfo3M\ 
the  S.  part  of  the  country,  terminating  m  the  pro- 
montory Sunium.    Besides  these  8  diiiaiooi  ve 
also  read  of  a  4th,  The  Atidlamd  Dulrid  Ouvh^), 
still  called  Meto^  an  undulating  plain  in  the 
middle  of  the  country,  bouided  by  M.  Pentelicw 
on  the  N.,  M.  Hymettos  on  the  W.,  and  the  tea 
on  the  E.    The  soil  of  Attica  is  not  very  fer- 
tile :  the  greater  part  of  it  is  not  adapted  for 
growing  com  ;  but  it  produces  olives,  figSi  v^^ 
gnpea,  especially  the  2  former,  in  great  perfectioo. 
The  country  is  dry :  the  chief  river  is  the  Cephis- 
sus,  which  rises  in  Pames  and  flows  thronith  the 
Athenian  plain.    The  abundance  of  wild  6oven 
in  the  country  made  the  honey  of  M.  Hymettns 
very  celebrated  in  antiquity.     Excellent  marhk 
was  obtained   from  the   quarries  of  Pentelkn*. 
N.E.  of  Athens,  and  a  considerable  supply  of  silver 
from  the  mines  of  Laurium  near  SuniaoL   The 
area  of  Attica,  including  the  island  of  Salsmis 
which  belonged  to  it,  contained  between  700  tnd 
800  square  miles  ;  and  its  population  in  its  fl<»' 
rishing  period  was  probably  about  500,000,  of 
which  neariy  4-5ths  were  slaves.    Attica  is  said 
to  have  been  originally  inhabited  by  Pelasgian»* 
Its  most  ancient  political  division  was  into  Vl 
independent  states,  attributed  to  Cicaopft,  «'ho 
according  to  some  legends  came  from  Egypt    Snb- 
sequently  Ion,  the  gnndson  of  Hellen,  divided  the 
people  into  4  tribes,  Gefeoates,  HcpUie$n  ArgadiK 
and  Aegioorm;  and  Theseus,  who  united  the  12 
independent  states  of  Attica  into  one  political  body, 
and  made  Athens  the  capital,  ^ain  divided  the 
nation  into  3  classes,  the  EnpaitAiAf  Geomori,  sod 
Demiurgi.     Clisthenes  (b.  c.  510)  abolished  the 
old  tribes  and  created  10  new  ones,  according  to  a 
geographical  division :  these  tribes  were  subdivided 
into  174  demi  or   townships.    (For  details,  vx 
Did.  c/AiU,  art.  THbrns.) 

Atoeni  HerSdas,  TTbMuf  GHavdliis,  a  cele- 
brated Greek  rhetorician,  bom  about  a.  d.  104,  at 
Marathon  in  Attica.  He  taught  rhetoric  both  at 
Athens  and  at  Rome,  and  his  school  was  frequented 
by  the  most  distinruished  men  of  the  age.  Tb^ 
futura  emperon  M.  Auielius  and  L.  Vems  wen 
among  his  pupils,  and  Antoninus  Pins  raised  hiitj 
to  the  consulship  in  143.  He  poascassd  immenvi 
wealth,  a  great  part  of  which  he  ^Kut  in  «nbel 
lishing  Athena.    He  died  at  the  ago  of  76,  in  l»u 
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Hr  wnie  wamttmu  worica,  none  of  which  hare 
ivot  dotm  to  at*  with  the  exception  of  an  oration, 
entitled  II«^  ve^jrciof,  the  genaineneas  of  which, 
bowerer,  is  verf  donhtluL  It  it  printed  in  the 
nllectioiu  of  the  Greek  oraton,  and  hy  Fionllo^ 
o  Htndit  Jttiei  quae  nrpemni;  Lips.  1801, 

Atflesf,  T.  Fomptelui,  a  Roman  eqsea,  horn 

It  Rome,  bl  a  109.     His  proper  name  after  haa 

id^ption  by  Q.  Caedlioi,  the  brother  of  his  mother, 

vti  Q.  Cbfldlios  Pcmponianna  Atticos.    His  snr- 

BUM,  Atticaa,  was  given  him  on  aocoimt  of  his 

liaf  RiidcDce  in  Athens  and  his  intimate  aoqnaln- 

tuce  vith  the  Greek  language  and  literature.    He 

vis  edoeated  aloi^  with  L.  Torquatus,  the  yoonger 

C  Marioi,  and  M.  Cioero.     Soon  after  the  break- 

icg  oat  cf  the  civil  war  between  Marios  and  SuUa, 

kc  resolTed  to  take  no  part  in  the  contest,  and  ac- 

contiagly  mnoved  to  Athens.     During  the  re- 

QsiBder  of  his  life,  ha  kept  aloof  from  all  political 

t&in,  tnd  tkoa  lived  on  the  most  intimate  terms 

v^.th  the  Best  disdngnished  men  of  all  parties. 

He  «aa  equally  the  frMsd  of  Caesar  and  Pompey, 

of  Bnuos  aad  Oassina,  of  Antony  and  Augustas  ; 

lot  bii  most  intintate  friend  was  Cicero,  whose  corre- 

■poodcBcc  with  him,  beginning  in  68  and  continued 

Aavn  to  Cioero^  death,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 

nmm  of  ladqaity.     He  purchased  an  estate  at 

Butkotsm  m  Epinu,  in  which  pkce,  as  well  as  at 

Atbeai  sad  Rome,  he  spent  the  graater  part  of 

^i*  tine,  CDgaged  in  literary  pnrsuita  and  commer- 

raJ  oodemkinga.    He  died  in  32,  st  the  age  of 

77,  of  rohmtary  starvation,  when  he  found  that  he 

vai  sttKked  by  an  incaxBhle  illness.     His  wife 

i^  to  whom  he  waa  married  in  56,  when  he  was 

^3  yean  of  age,  bore  him  only  one  child,  a  daughter, 

P -aapoota  or  Caecilia,  whom  Cicero  aometimea  oalla 

Aoica  aad  Atticuk.     She  waa  maaried  in  the 

LKtine  of  her  fiuher  to  IL  Vipaaaiua  Agrippa. 

The  lister  of  Atticna,  Pompenia,  waa  married  to 

V-  Cieen,  the  bfother  of  the  oralor.    The  life  of 

At!icu  by  C^ncliaa  Nepoa  ia  to  be  regarded  rather 

u  a  panegyric  upon  an  intimate  friend,  than  atrictly 

^^akiog  a  biimphy.     In  philosophy  Atticua  be- 

t  c^ed  to  the  ^ieuican  aecL    He  waa  thoroughly 

kr;«uatcd  witn  the  whole  circle  of  -Greek  and 

Wm  litaiaume.    So  high  an  opinion  waa  en- 

ienamed  of  hia  taste  aad  critical  acumen,  that 

^Vsf  of  hia  frienda,  especially  Cicero^  were  accus- 

1 9*4  to  send  him  their  works  for  revision  and 

'■^'vctiaa.    None  of  his  own  writings  have  come 

d.VQ  to  Bl. 

Atfila  (^Arr^Xof  or  'ATT«AAf,  Oennan,  jEStee/, 
Hu^inaii,  JEttdls),  king  of  the  Huns,  attained  in 
«  fi^  434,  with  bia  l^her  Bleda  (in  German 
ftW),  to  the  sovereignty  of  all  the  neiihciii  tribes 
!vt««a  the  frontier  of  Gaul  and  the  frontier  of 
lUia,  and  to  the  command  of  an  army  of  at  least 
^^^ifiW  hatbariana.  He  giaduaUy  concentrated 
^«  hiasclf  the  awe  and  feu  of  the  whole  ancient 
r  r,i,  vhich  ultimately  expressed  itself  by  affixing 
-  ^  1  oaoiethc  well-known  epithet  of  **  the  Soouige 
^  ^Mr  His  career  divides  itsdf  ioite  two  parts. 
^'■*  £nt  (a.  a  445—450)  consists  of  the  savage 
*  te  Katiem  empire  between  the  Eaxine  and  the 
^^nuc  and  the  negotiations  with  Theodosius  II., 
*«*-^  fbttowed  upon  it.  They  were  ended  by  a 
>  «7  vhieh  ceded  to  Attila  a  large  territory  S. 
V  6e  Dsnabe  and  an  annual  tribute.  The  second 
^'  ^  hii  career  was  the  invaaion  of  the  Weatem 
^-Tce  (454>--462).     He  crossed  the  Rhme  at 

^^•boi,  bat  was  defoated  at  Chalons  by  Aiftius, 
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and  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  in  451.  He 
then  crossed  the  ^ps,  and  took  Aquileia  in  452, 
after  a  siege  of  3  months,  but  he  did  not  attack 
Rome,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  his  interview 
with  Pope  Leo  the  Great  He  recrossed  the  Alps 
towards  the  end  of  the  year,  and  died  in  458,  on 
the  night  of  his  marriage  with  a  beautiful  girl,  va- 
riously named  Hilda,  Ildico,  Mycolth,by  the  burst- 
ing of  a  blood-venel.  hi  person  Attila  was,  like 
the  Mongolian  race  in  general,  a  short  thickset 
man,  of  stately  gait,  with  a  laige  head,  dark  com- 
plexion, flat  nose,  thin  beard,  and  bald  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  white  hairs,  his  eyes  small,  but 
of  great  brilliancy  and  quickness. 

AttUXua.    [ATuros.] 

Attidia.    [Accius.] 

Attitua  or  Attua  ITavIna.    [Navius.] 

Attihia  TnllXni.    [Tuixius.] 

Atflxia  ('Arovp(a).     [AsSYRU.j 

Atfims  (Adomry,  a  river  in  Aquitania,  rises  in 
the  Pyrenees  and  flows  through  the  territory  of 
the  Tarbelli  into  the  ocean. 

AtymnXiu  ('Ar^fxyios  or*'Arv/Myof),  son  of  Zeua 
and  Cassiopea,  a  beautiful  boy,  beloved  by  Sarpe- 
don.    Others  call  him  son  of  Phoenix. 

Atjriy  Attyif  Attti,  Attif ,  or  Attin  ('Arvr, 
"ATTwt,  "Amyi,  "Attii,  or  "Attiv).  1.  Son  of 
Nana,  and  a  beautiful  shepherd  of  the  Phrygian 
town,  Celaenae.  He  was  beloved  by  Cybele,  but 
as  he  proved  un&ithful  to  her,  he  was  thrown  by 
her  into  a  stete  of  madness,  in  which  he  unmanned 
himselt  Cybele  thereupon  changed  him  into  a 
fir-tree,  which  henceforth  became  sacred  to  her, 
and  she  commanded  that,  in  future,  her  priests 
should  be  eunuchs.  Such  is  the  account  in  Ovid 
(Fcut.  iv.  221),  but  his  story  is  reUtted  difierently 
by  other  writers.  Atys  was  worshipped  in  the 
temples  of  Cybele  in  common  with  Uiis  goddess. 
His  worship  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Greece  at  a  comparatively  kte  period.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  mythos  of  Atys  represents  the  two- 
fold character  of  nature,  the  male  and  female  con- 
centrated in  one.->S.  Son  of  Manes,  king  of  Uie 
Maeonians,  from  whose  son  Lydus,  his  son  and 
successor,  the  Maeonians  were  afterwards  called 
Lydians.^8.  A  Latin  chiefs  son  of  Alba,  and 
&ther  of  Capys,  from  whom  the  Atia  Gens  derived 
ito  orkin,  and  from  whom  Augustus  was  believed 
to  be  descended  on  his  mother^  Bide.«*>4.  Son  of 
Croesus,  shun  by  Abrastusl 

Anfldina  (Aufid&ias,  -Atis :  Al/idtna\  a  town 
in  Samnitmi  on  the  river  Sagrus. 

AnfldXiu.  L  Cn.,  a  learned  hbtorian,  oele- 
bzated  by  Cicero  for  the  equanimity  with  which 
he  bore  blindness,  was  quaestor  b.  a  119,  tribunua 
plebis,  114,  and  finally  praetor  108.  — 2.  T.,  a 
jurist,  quaestor  &  c.  86,  and  afterwards  propraetor 
in  Asia.  —  8.  Baiaua.  [Bassus.]  —  4.  Lvroo. 
[LvRco.]— 6.  Qreftoi.  [Orxstxs.] 

Aufldiii  (Q/onto),  the  principal  river  of  Apulia, 
rises  in  the  Apennines  in  the  territoiy  of  the  Hir- 
pini  in  Samnium,  flows  at  first  with  a  npid  current 
(hence  rto^MM  and  acer^  Hor.  Cam,  lii.  30.  10, 
StA,  i.  1. 58),  and  then  more  slowly  {ttagna  Aufiia^ 
Sil.  Ital.  X.  1 71)  into  the  Adriatic.  Venusia,  the 
birth-place  of  Horace,  was  on  the  Aufidus. 

An^lraa.    [Acsarus.] 

Aug!  or  Augla  (A^yi)  or  A^c/a),  daughter  of 
Aleus  and  Neaera,  was  a  priestess  of  Athena,  and 
mother  by  Hercules  of  Tblbphijs.  She  afterwarda 
married  Teuthras,  king  of  the  Mjsians. 
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Aogfoi  or  Anglai  (Ahydas  or  Avy €ia$\  aon  of 
Phorbas  or  HelioB  (the  Sun),  and  king  of  the 
Epeans  in  Elis.  He  had  a  herd  of  3000  oxen, 
whose  stalls  had  not  been  deansed  for  30  yean. 
It  was  one  of  the  labours  imposed  upon  H^cnles 
by  Euiystheua  to  cleanse  these  stalls  in  one  day. 
As  a  reward  the  hero  was  to  receive  the  tenth  part 
of  the  oxen  ;  but  when  he  had  accomplished  his 
task  by  leading  the  rivers  Alpheus  and  Peneoa 
through  the  stables,  Augeas  refused  to  keep  his 
promise.  Hercules  thereupon  kiSed  him  and  his 
sons,  with  the  exception  of  Phyleus,  who  was 
placed  on  the  throne  of  his  fiither.  Another  trap 
dition  represents  Augeas  as  dying  a  natural  death 
at  an  advanced  age,  and  as  receiving  heroic  honours 
from  OxyluB. 

Auglla  (t&  AHyiXa:  AitjUah\  an  oasis  in  the 
Great  Desert  of  Africa,  about  ^°  &  of  Cyrene,  and 
10  days*  journey  W.  of  the  Oasis  of  Ammon, 
abounding  in  date  palms,  to  gather  the  fruit  of 
which  a  tribe  of  the  Nanmonea,  called  Aug^Qae 
(Avy/Aoi),  resorted  to  the  Oasis,  which  at  other 
times  was  uninhabited. 

AngQzfiLiiii  Genuduf .  1.  T.,  consul  b.  a  451, 
and  a  member  of  the  first  decemvirate  in  the  same 
year.  ^8.  M.,  brother  of  the  preceding,  consul 
445. 

Augminuf,  MinfialnM.  1.  ][.t  eonsol  b.c. 
497  and  491.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  de- 
fence of  Coriolanus,  who  was  brought  to  trial  in 
491,  but  was  unable  to  obtain  his  acquittal  — 2. 
L.,  consul  458,  carried  on  war  against  the-Aequiaas, 
and  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy  on  Mt.  Algidus, 
but  was  delivered  by  the  dictator  Cincinnatus.  — 
3.  L.,  was  appointed  pnefect  of  the  com-market 
{praefadMM  aumonoM)  439,  as  the  people  were  suf- 
fering from  grievous  fiunine.  The  fermoit  occa^ 
sioned  by  the  assassination  of  8p.  Maelius  in  this 
year  was  appeased  by  Augurinus,  who  is  said  to 
have  gone  over  to  the  plebs  from  the  patricians, 
and  to  have  been  chosen  by  the  tribunes  one  of 
their  body.  Augurinus  lowered  the  price  of  com 
in  3  market  days,  fixing  as  the  maximum  an  at  for 
a  modius.  The  people  in  their  gratitude  presented 
hhtt  with  an  ox  havmg  its  horns  gilt,  and  erected 
a  statue  to  his  honour  outside  the  Porta  Trigemina, 
for  which  every  body  subscribed  an  ounce  ($  brass. 

Augusta,  the  luune  of  several  towns  founded  or 
colonised  by  Augustus.  1.  A.  AituIoiL  [Aaru- 
RBs.]^2.  A.  Emeilta  {Merida)^  in  Lusitania 
on  the  Anas  (Gitadiana\  colonised  by  Augustus 
with  the  veterans  (emeriti)  of  the  5th  and  10th 
legions,  was  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  -> 
3.  A.  Fknia.  [Astiol]— 4L  A.PnetoA  {Aotia\ 
a  town  of  the  Salassi  in  Upper  Italy,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Graian  and  Pennine  Alps,  colonised  by  Augus- 
tus with  soldiers  of  the  praetorian  cohorts.  The 
modem  town  still  contains  many  Roman  remains : 
the  most  important  of  which  are  the  town  gates  and 
a  triumphal  arch.— 5.  A.  Banraoomm  {Auga), 
the  capital  of  the  Rauraci,  colonised  by  Mu- 
natins  Plancus  under  Augustus,  was  on  the  left  of 
the  Rhine  near  the  modem  BaiU  s  the  rains  of  a 
Roman  amphitheatre  are  still  to  be  seen.— 6.  A. 
BnetMnnm  (Somsow),  the  capital  of  the  Suessones 
in  Gallia  Belsica,  probably  the  NomoduHum  of 
Caesar.— 7.  1.  Tanriiionim  {'I\trin\  more  an- 
ciently called  Taanmcf,  the  capital  of  the  Taurini 
on  the  Po,  was  an  important  town  in  the  time  of 
Hannibal,  and  was  colonised  by  Augustus.  -"  8. 
fttvironuiL    [Tkbyiiil]  —  9.  Ttuaitiiionim 
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(Joasfe),  the  capital  of  the  Tricasfim  in  Gallis 
Narbonensis. — 10.  A.  Hadfiloaum  {AugAmrp\ 
capital  of  Vindelicia  or  Rhaetia  Secunda  on  ibe 
Licus  (£eal),  colonised  by  Drasns  under  Ai^ustni, 
after  the  conquest  of  Rhaetia,  about  a.  c.  14. 

Angnatinua,  AvrelXua,  usually  called  8t 
Aogiutiiiai  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Litis 
&thers,  was  bom  a.  d.  354,  at  Tagaste,  an  in- 
land town  in  Numidia.  His  mother  was  a  lin- 
oere  Christian,  who  exerted  herself  in  trsming  up 
her  son  in  the  pnctioe  of  pie^,  but  for  a  long  time 
without  .efiect.  He  studied  rhetoric  at  CaI3Mg^ 
where  he  embraced  the  liCanichaean  heresy,  to 
which  he  adhered  for  9  years.  He  afterwards  be- 
came a  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Outfaage,  but  in  383 
he  went  to  Italy,  and  in  Milan  was  led  by  the 
preaching  and  oouTersation  of  Ambrose  to  abandon 
his  Manichaean  errors  and  embrace  Christiinitj. 
He  was  baptised  by  Ambrose  in  387«  and  then  re- 
turned to  Africa,  where  he  nassed  the  next  3  jean 
in  seclusion,  devoting  himstif  to  religions  exerciiei. 
In  391  he  was  ordained  a  priest  by  Vslerius,  then 
bishop  of  Hippo,  and  in  395  he  was  ordained 
bishop  of  Hippo.  His  history,  from  the  thne  of 
his  elevation  to  the  see  of  Hippo,  is  so  dosdv  im- 
plicated with  the  Donatistic  and  Pdagian  contro- 
versies,, that  it  would  be  impraetkablB  toporfse 
its  details  within  our  limits.  He  died  at  Hippo  in 
430,  when  the  city  was  besieged  by  the  Vaiidali. 
Of  his  numerous  works  the  2  most  interesting  m: 
1.  His  Oon/imotu,  in  13  books,  written  in  397,cod> 
taining  an  account  of  his  early  life.  2.  De  CkUde 
Deif  in  22  books,  commeneed  about  413,  and  not 
finished  before  426.  The  first  10  books  contain  a 
refutation  of  the  various  systems  of  frJse  religioo, 
the  last  1 2  pcesent  a  ^stematie  view  of  the  tnie 
religion.  —  The  best  edition  of  the  collected  vorb 
of  Augustine  is  the  Bfenedictine,  1 1  vols.  foL  Parii, 
1679— 1700* 

Avgiiitobdiia  {Tnjfet^  afterwards  called  Tri- 
rassoe,  the  capital  of  the  Trieaaii  or  Tncanet  in 
(}allia  Lugdunensis. 

AngnfltodflBmn.    [Bibracts.] 

Ang^natonsmStiim.    [Arvbrni.] 

Avguitoirltiim.    [Lbmo^icbs.] 

AngiiftiLi,  the  first  Roman  emperor,  was  bom  on 
the  23rd  of  September,  a.  c.  63,  and  was  the  wn 
of  C,  Octavius  by  Atia,  a  daughter  of  Julia,  the 
sister  of  C.  Julius  Caesar.  His  original  name  was 
C  Odamttt^  and»  after  his  adoption  by  his  great- 
uncle,  C.  Julims  Caeaar  Octoeaanas,  but  for  the 
sake- of  brevity  we  shall  caU  him  Augustus,  though 
this  was  only  a  title  given  him  by  the  senate  and 
the  people  in  27»  to  express  their  Teoention  for 
him.  Augustus  lost  his  fiather  at  4  Tears  of  age, 
but  his  education  was  conducted  with  great  care 
by  his  giandmolher  Julia,  and  by  his  mother 
and  8tep-£ather,  L.  Marcius  PhiUpvus,  whom  hu 
mother  married  soon  after  his  nither^  death. 
C.  Jalins  Caesar,,  who  had  no  male  issue,  alto 
watched  over  his  education  with  solicitude.  He 
joined  his  uncle  in  Spain  in  45,  ia  the  csmpaign 
against  the  sons  of  Pompey,  and  in  the  coune  of 
the  same  year  was  s«iit  by  Caesar  to  ApoUonia  in 
Illyricum,  where  some  lesions  were  stationed,  that 
he  might  acquire  a  more  uorough  practical  training 
in  military  a&irs,  and  at  the  same  time  prosecute 
his  studies.  He  was  at  ApoUonia,  when  the 
news  reached  him  of  his  uncled  murder  at  Rome 
in  March  44,  and  he  forthwith  set  out  for  lta}j« 
accompanied  by  Agrippa  and  a  hw  other  friendt. 
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On  landioff  Msr  Bnmdiuram  at  tbe  beginning  of 
April,  1m  tuud  that  Caeaar  had  adopted  him  in 
hit  teftanent  and  made  him  his  heir.  He  now 
usomed  the  name  of  Cteiar,  and  waa  lo  saluted 
br  tile  troope.  On  leachii^^  Roma  about  the 
befiiimiog  of  Maj  he  demanded  nothing  but  the 
priTmte  impeitT  which  Caeaar  had  left  him,  bnt 
dfdaied  that  he  waa  reeolTed  to  avenge  the 
murder  of  hit  benefactor.  The  itate  of  parties  at 
Rme  wBt  Boet  peipleziiig ;  and  one  cannot  but 
idaire  the  eztraofdinarj  tact  and  pradence  which 
Augvftaa  diiplajed,  and  the  skill  with  which  a 
jooth  of  hazely  20  contriTed  to  blind  the  most  ez- 
perwDccd  statesmen  in  Rome,  and  eventaallj  to 
any  all  his  designs  into  effsct.  Angnstos  had  to 
oMitead  ^amst  the  republican  party  as  well  as 
t^KOM  Antony  ;  for  ue  latter  foresaw  that  Au- 
fWTu  voald  stand  in  the  way  of  his  views,  and 
had  tbera&re  attempted,  though  without  success, 
to  pRffot  Aqguatos  from  accepting  the  iahwitanoe 
vHkh  his  mde  had  left  him.  Augustus,  there- 
fore, Nsolved  to  cniah  Antony  firrt  as  the  more 
iaagavm  of  his  two  enemiea,  and  accordingly 
Kide  omtima  to  the  republican  party.  These 
^n  10  weD  raedved,  eapedally  when  2  legions 
▼«iit  ovtr  to  him,  that  the  senate  confiBrred  upon 
him  the  titia  of  pmetoc,  and  sent  him  with  the  2 
(annbtftbeTeac,  C.  Vibina  Pania  and  A.  Hir< 
ti^  to  atttck  Antony,  who  was  besieging  D. 
BratBt  ■  Jlotina.  Antony  was  defeated  and  ob- 
J'ffrd  to  if  aenas  the  Alps  ;  and  the  death  of  the 
2  cQSssls  fjKTt  Aognataa  the  command  of  all  their 
tnopt.  The  senate  now  became  alarmed,  and 
detctBined  to  ^vent  Augustus  from  acquiring 
&nber  power,  ^t  he  soon  showed  that  he  did 
Mt  iatad  ta  becoane  the  aenate^  aervant.  Sup- 
plied by  hii  troopa  be  marched  npon  Rome  and 
diTMadtd  dbe  «onaalakip,  which  the  terrified  senate 
ni  ohl^gcd  CO  give  him.  He  was  elected  to  the 
^See  aloog  wi^  Q.  Pedins,  and  the  murderers  of 
tki>  dictator  were  outlawed.  He  now  marched 
BtA  tbc  N.  of  Itely,  pcofessedlv  against  Antony, 
*iH>  bad  been  joined  by  Lepidus,  and  who  was 
^'^eading  from  the  Alps  ahmg  with  the  latter  at 
Le  iMsd  of  17  legiooa.  Augustua  and  Antony 
»'«*  became  reconciled ;  and  it  was  agreed  that 
t>  cnpire  should  be  divided  between  Augustus, 
AoMny,  Md  Lepidua,  under  the  title  of  triumviri 
^  fUikm  amtHtmmdaej  and  that  this  aimnffement 
•^■«M  laat  lor  the  next  5  yean.  They  published 
*  p*mLtvpti§  or  list  of  all  their  enemies,  whoae  lives 
*«t«  to  be  aaoifieed  and  their  property  confiacated : 
•p«vds  of  2000  cquitca  and  300  senators  were  put 
*4  cmth, among  whom  was  Cioero.  Soonafterwards 
A'^fojtm  sod  Antony  crossed  over  to  Greece,  and 
^«>tted  Bmtaa  aad  Casaina  at  the  dedaive  battle 
<2  PbiHppi  in  42,  by  which  the  hope*  of  the  re- 
P^^uoa  narty  were  rained.  The  triumvin  there- 
^•^^  amde  a  new  diviaion  of  the  provincea.  Lepidus 
^JSVitd  Africa,  and  Aunstna  letaraed  to  Itdy  to 
^^"^vd  hia  vetcmna  with  the  lands  he  had  pro* 
^^  thoa.  Here  a  new  war  awaited  him  (41), 
'i»:!od  bf  Fnlvia,  the  wife  of  Antony.  She  was 
<'FP«ted  by  L.  Antonins,  the  consul  and  brother 
^  ttt  tiRBivir,  who  threw  himself  into  the  Ibrti- 
^i  tava  of  Pcraaia,  which  Augustua  succeeded  in 
^«f  a  40.  Antony  now  made  preparations  for 
*«.  b«t  the  oppottone  death  of  Fnlvia  led  to  a 
'*=«ofiBtieD  beiweai  the  triumvirs,  who  condnded 
•  Pan  at  Bniodaaium.  A  new  division  of  the 
^^aoa  «M  AflUB  «ade :  Asgnitus  obtained  all 
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the  parts  of  the  empire  W.  of  the  town  of  Scodra 
in  Hljrricum,  and  Antony  the  E.  provinces,  while 
Italy  was  to  belong  to  them  in  common.    Antony 
married  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus,  in  order  to 
cement  their  alliance.     In  39  Augustus  conduded 
a  peace  with  Sex.  Pompey,  whose  fleet  gave  him 
the  command  of  the  sea,  and  enabled  him  to  pre- 
vent com  from  reaching  Rome.    But  this  peace 
was  only  transitory.    As  long  as  Pompey  was  in- 
dependent, Augustus  oould  not  hope  to  obtain  the 
dominion  of  the  West,  and  he  therefore  eagerly 
availed  himself  of  the  pretext  that  Pompey  allowed 
piracy  to  go  on  in  the  Mediterranean,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dedaring  war  against  him.     In  36  the 
contest  came  to  a  final  issue.    The  fleet  <xS  Augus- 
tus, under  the  command  of  M.  Agrippa,  gained  a 
decisive  victory  over  that  of  Pompey,  who  aban- 
doned Sicily  and  fled  to  Asia.    Lqiidus,  who  had 
huided  in  Sdly  to  support  Augustus,  was  impatient 
of  the  subordinate   nut  which  he  had  hitherto 
played,  and  daimed  tne  isknd  for  himself ;  but  he 
was  easily  subdued  by  Augustus,  stripped  of  his 
power,  and  sent  to  Rome,  where  he  resided  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  being  allowed  to  retain  the 
dignity  of  pontifex  mazimus.     In  35  and  34  Au- 
gustus was  engaged  in  war  with  the  Illyrians  and 
Dalmatians.     Meantime,  Antony  had  repudiated 
Octavia,  and  had  alienated  the  minds  of  the  Roman 
people  by  his  arbitxaiy  and  arrooant  proceedings 
in  the  East.    Augustus  found  that  the  Romane 
were  quite  prepared  to  desert  his  rival,  and  ac- 
cordingly in  32  the  senate  deckred  war  against 
Cleopatra,  for  Antony  was  looked  upon  only  as  her 
infatuated  skve.    The  remainder  of  the  year  was 
occupied  by  preparations  for  war  on  both  sides.  In 
the  spring  of  31  Augustua  passed  over  to  Epirus, 
and  in  September  in  the  same  year  his  fleet  gained 
a  brilliant  victory  over  Antony *8  near  the  promon* 
toiy  of  Actium  in  Acamania.     In  the  following 
year  (SO)  Augustus  sailed  to  Egypt.    Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  who  had  escaped  in  safety  from  Actium, 
nut  an  end  to  their  lives  to  avoid  fidling  into  the 
bands  of  the  conqueror  ;  and  Augustus  now  became 
the  undisputed  master  of  the  Roman  world.    He 
returned  to  Rome  in  29,  and  after  reatoring  order 
in  all  parte  of  the  government  he  proposed  in  the 
senate  to  lay  down  his  powers,  but  pretended  to  be 
prevailed  upon  to  remam  at  the  head  of  affairs  for 
10  years  longer.    This  plan  was  afterwards  re- 
peated seven!  times,  and  he  apparently  allowed 
himself  to  be  always  persuaded  to  retain  his  power 
either  for  10  or  5  years  more.    He  declined  all 
honours  and  distinctiona  which  were  calculated  to 
remind  the  Romans  of  kingly  power ;  but  he  ac- 
cepted in  33  the  tp^terium  prooonndart  and  the 
irilMmiia  poUOau  for  life,  by  which  his  inviolabi- 
lity was  legally  established,  while  by  the  imperium 
proconsulare  he  became  the  highest  authority  in  all 
the  Roman  provinces.    On  the  death  of  Lepidus 
in  12  he  became  pontifex  maximus  ;  but  though 
he  had  thus  united  in  his  own  person  all  the  great 
offices  of  state,  yet  he  waa  too  prudent  to  show  to 
the  Romans  by  any  displar  of  authority  that  he 
was  the  sole  master.    He  had  no  ministers,  in  our 
sense  of  the  word  ;  but  on  state  matters,  which  he 
did  not  choose  to  be  discussed  in  public,  he  con- 
sulted hia  personal  friends,  C.  Cihiius  Maecenas, 
M.  Vipsanitts  Agrippa,  M.  Valerius  MessaUa  Cor- 
vinus,  and  Asinius  Pollio.    The  people  retained 
their  republican  privileges,  though  they  were  mere 
forma:  they  still  met  in  their  aaaemblies,  and 
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elected  coDBule  and  other  magistrates ;  bnt  only 
■uch  penons  were  elected  as  had  been  proposed  or 
recommended  by  the  emperor.  The  almost  unin- 
temipted  festivities,  games,  distribations  of  com, 
and  the  like,  made  the  people  ibiget  the  sub- 
stance of  their  repablican  freedom,  and  obey  con- 
tentedly their  new  ruler.  The  wars  of  Augustus 
wen  not  aggresuTc,  but  were  chiefly  undeitaken 
to  protect  the  frontiers  of  the  Roman  dominions. 
Most  of  them  were  carried  on  by  his  relations  and 
friends,  but  he  conducted  some  of  them  in  person. 
Thus,  in  27,  he  attacked  the  warlike  Cantabri  and 
Astures  in  Spain,  whose  subjugation,  however,  was 
not  completed  till  19  by  Aflnppa.  In  21  Augustus 
travelled  through  Sicily  and  Greece,  and  spent  the 
winter  following  at  Samos.  Next  year  (26)  he 
went  to  Syria,  where  he  received  from  Phiafttes, 
the  Parthian  monarch,  the  standards  ud  prisoners 
which  had  been  taken  from  Ciassus  and  Antony. 
In  16  the  Romans  suffered  a  defeat  on  the  Lower 
Rhine  by  §ome  Oerman  tribes  ;  whereupon  Augus- 
tas went  himself  to  Oaul,  and  spent  4  yein  there, 
to  regulate  the  government  of  that  province,  and  to 
make  the  necessary  preparations  for  defending  it 
against  the  Germans.  In  9  he  again  went  to  Gaul, 
where  he  received  German  ambasiadors,  who  sued 
for  peace  ;  and  from  this  time  forward,  he  does  not 
appear  t»  have  again  taken  any  active  part  in  the 
wars  that  were  carried  on.  Those  in  Gexmany 
were  the  most  formidable,  and  lasted  longer  than 
the  reign  of  Augustus.  He  died  at  Nola,  on  the 
29th  of  August,  A.  D.  14,  at  the  age  of  76.  Augu»* 
tus  was  first  manied,  though  only  nominally,  to 
Clodia,  a  daughter  of  Clodios  and  Fnlvia.  His  2nd 
wife,  Scriboma,  bore  him  his  only  daughter,  Julia. 
His  Srd  wife  was  Livia  Dmsilk,  the  wife  of  Tibe- 
rius Nero.  Augustus  had  at  first  fixed  on  M. 
Maroellus  as  his  successor,  the  son  of  his  sister 
Octavia,  who  was  married  to  his  daughter  Julia. 
After  his  death  Julia  was  married  to  Agrippa,  and 
her  2  sons,  Cains  and  Lucius  Caesar,  were  now 
destined  by  Augustus  as  his  successors.  On  the 
death  of  these  2  youths,  Augustus  was  persuaded  to 
adopt  Tiberias,  the  son  of  Livia,  and  to  make  him 
his  colleague  and  successor.  [Tibbrxvs.] 

Aiignstiiliia,  BomtLliia,  last  Roman  emperor  of 
the  West,  was  placed  upon  the  throne  by  his  fiither 
Orestes  (a.  d.  475),  after  the  ktter  had  deposed 
the  emperor  Julius  Nepos.  In  476  Orestes  was 
defeated  by  Odoacer  and  put  to  death :  Romulus 
Auffustulus  was  allowed  to  live,  but  was  deprived 
of  ue  sovereignty. 

Anlarei,  a  powerful  Gallic  people  dwelling  be- 
tween the  Sequana  (Seine)  and  the  Liger  (Loire), 
were  divided  into  3  great  tribes.  1.  A  Ebnro- 
Tloef,  near  the  coast  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Seine 
in  the  modem  Normandy :  their  capital  was  Me- 
diolanum,  afterwards  called  Eburovices  (Evretut). 
—2.  A.  Cenom&ni,  S.W.  of  the  preceding  near 
the  Liger :  their  capital  was  Subdinnum  (/e  M(m$). 
At  an  early  period  some  of  the  Cenomani  crossed 
the  Alps  and  settled  in  Upper  Italy .*^.  A.  Bma- 
AO^ioaa,  E.  of  the  Cenomani  near  the  Aedui, 
whose  dienU  they  were.  The  Diablimiee  men* 
tioned  by  Caesar  are  said  by  Ptolemy  to  have  been 
likewise  a  branch  of  the  Aulerci. 

Avlif  (MaIs),  a  harbour  in  BoDotia  on  the  £u- 
ripus,  where  the  Greek  fleet  assembled  before  sail- 
ing against  Troy :  it  had  a  temple  of  Artemis. 

AiUon  (A&Atfv :  Al/\wvirTis),  1.  A  district  and 
town  on  the  borders  of  Elis  and  Messenia,  with  a 
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temple  of  Aescnli^nus,  who  hence  had  the  nmame 
ilH&ittM.— 2.  A  town  in  Chalddice  in  Macedouis, 
on  the  Strymonic  gul£— 8.  (M«Um\  a  fertile 
valley  near  Tarentum  odebrsted  for  its  wine  {ami- 
eui  Amlam/ertili  Baeeko,  Hot,  Cbrm.  il  6. 18). 

AvranltU  {Ahpaannf :  Hamran)^  a  district  S.  of 
Damascus  and  E.  of  Itnzaea  and  Batansfs,  on  th« 
E.  side  of  the  Jordan,  belonging  either  to  Pdesti&e 
or  to  Arabia. 

Aula  ChenonARiB  (i)  Xpvoii  Xtpff6pnns\  the 
name  given  by  the  late  geographers  to  the  Mala^ 
PemMsulu,  They  also  mention  an  Anna  Regio 
beyond  the  Ganges,  which  is  supposed  to  be  die 
country  round  Ava. 

AuiDXa,  the  wife  of  C.  Julius  Caesar,  by  whom 
she  became  the  mother  of  C.  Julius  Caeiar,  the 
dictator,  and  of  2  daughters.  She  carefolly 
watched  over  the  education  of  her  children,  snd 
always  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  success  of  her 
son.  She  died  in  &  a  54^  while  Caesar  wai  ia 
GauL 

AuriHa  Oens,  plebeian,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant members  are  given  under  their  fuoily 
names,  Cotta,  0rb8TX6,  and  ScAnRua 

AoriUft  OmtQlA,  a  beautiful  but  profligate 
woman,  whom  Catiline  married.  As  Anrelis  at 
first  objected  to  many  him,  because  he  bad  a 
grown-up  son  by  a  former  marriage,  Catiline  is 
said  to  have  killed  his  own  ofispring  ia  order  to 
remove  this  impediment  to  their  union. 

Avrilia  YIm,  the  great  coast  road  from  Rone  to 
Transalpine  Gaul,  at  first  extended  no  further  than 
PftKK,  bat  was  afterwards  continued  along  the 
coast  to  Oemia  and  Forum  Julii  in  Gaul. 

AmeliiBi    [Gxnabum.] 

AurilliiLiii,  Roman  emperor,  a.  d.  270—275, 
was  bom  about  a.  d.  212,  at  Sinnium  in  Pson»iia. 
He  entered  the  army  as  a  common  soldier,  snd  br 
his  extaordinary  brarar  was  raised  to  ofiiees  of 
trust  and  honour  by  Valerian  and  Claudios  II- 
On  the  death  of  the  latter,  he  was  elected  empeier 
by  the  legions  at  Sirmium.  His  reign  presenti  a 
succession  of  brilliant  exploits,  which  restored  for  a 
while  their  ancient  lustre  to  the  arms  of  Rome. 
He  first  defeated  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  who  bad 
crossed  the  Danube,  and  were  ravaging  Pann&nia^ 
He  next  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Alenuumi 
and  other  German  tribes ;  bat  they  succeeded 
notwithstanding  in  crossing  the  Alps.  Near 
Placentia  they  defeated  the  Romans,  but  were 
eventually  overcome  by  Aurelian  in  two  deouve 
engagements  in  Umbna.  After  crushing  a  for- 
midiUile  conspiracy  at  Rome,  Aurelian  next  turned 
his  anns  against  Zenobia,  queen  of  Palmyra,  wbon 
he  defeated,  took  prisoner,  and  carried  with  him  ^> 
Rome.  [Zbnobia  ]  On  his  return  to  Italv  be 
nmrched  to  Alexandria  and  put  Firmus  to  death, 
who  had  assumed  the  title  of  emperor.  He  then 
proceeded  to  the  West,  where  Gaul,  Britain,  and 
Spain  were  still  in  the  hands  of  Tetricns,  who  h^d 
been  declared  emperor  a  short  time  before  the 
death  of  Gallienus.  Tetricns  surrendered  to  Au> 
relian  in  a  battle  fought  near  Chalons.  [TxTKicrs^j 
The  emperor  now  devoted  his  attention  to  doroef  uo 
improvements  and  reforms.  Many  works  of  pub. re 
utility  were  commenced :  the  most  important  of  a^ 
was  the  erection  of  a  new  line  of  strongly  fbrtiti^ 
walls,  embracing  a  much  more  ample  circuit  than 
the  old  ones,  which  had  long  since  ntllen  into  ruin  ; 
but  this  vast  plan  was  not  completed  until  the 
reign  of  Probus.     After  a  short  residence  in  the 
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nty,A]izeIjaoyittted  the  proTinces  on  the  Danube. 
He  DOW  entixelj  abandoned  Dacia,  which  had 
bf«Q  fixvt  conquered  by  Trajan,  and  made  the 
S.  bank  of  the  Danabe,  aa  in  the  time  of  An- 
putuf,  the  boimdaiy  of  the  empire.  A  huge  force 
va«  DOW  collected  in  Thiaoe  in  prepantion  for  an 
expedition  againat  the  Peiaiana ;  but  while  the 
emperor  waa  on  the  march  between  Heiaclea  and 
Ryzantimn,  he  waa  killed  bj  aome  of  hia  offioen. 
They  had  been  indnced  to  conapiie  againat  him  by 
a  certain  B£neatheoii,  the  fireedman  of  the  emperor 
aad  hia  prirate  aecretaiy,  who  had  betrayed  hia 
tnut,  and  fearfnl  of  pnniahment,  had,  by  meana  of 
foiled  docomenta,  oramiaed  the  conapiiacy. 

AuiUiau,  CSialliif  or  Goelliu,  a  very  cde* 
braied  Latin  phyaician,  waa  a  native  of  Nomidia, 
and  probably  lived  in  tiie  4th  century  after  Chziat 
Of  his  writinga  we  poaaeaa  3  booka  On  Acute 
Disefue$  **  Celenim  Paaakmun,**  (or  **  De  Morbia 
Acutii,*^)  and  5  booka  On  CSirome  Diteatet^ 
'*  Tardaram  Paaaionnm**  (or  ^  De  Morbia  Chroni- 
cu").    Edited  faj  Amman,  Amatel.  1709. 

IL  AbtOXiii  AlitflnTima,  Roman  emperor,  a.  Dl 
HI— 180,  commonly  called  **  the  philoaopher,** 
«-u  bom  at  Rome  on  the  20th  of  April,  a.  d.  121. 
He  was  adopted  by  Antoninva  Piua  immediately 
after  the  ktter  bad  becoi  himaelf  adopted  by  Ha- 
<iriaQ,  leeeived  the  title  of  Caeaar,  and  married 
FaoftiM,  the  daughter  of  Piua  (138).  On  the 
death  of  the  latter  in  161,  he  aueoeeded  to  the 
thrmt,  int  he  admitted  to  an  equal  ahaie  of  the 
sovereign  power  L.  Ceioniua  Commodaa,  who  had 
Wo  adopted  by  Piua  at  the  same  time  aa  Marcna 
hjQiell  The  two  emperora  henceforward  bore 
mpectivdy  the  naniea  of  M.  Anreliua  Antoninua 
Uii  L  Anelina  Veroa.  Soon  after  their  accession 
Vetus  vaa  despatched  to  the  Eaat,  and  for  4  yean 
(a.  d.  182 — 165)  carried  on  war  with  great  auo- 
cm  againat  Vologeaea  III^  king  of  Parthia,  over 
WQom  hit  fieatcnanta,  espedally  Avidiua  Casaiua, 
raided  many  victoriea.  At  the  concluaion  of  the 
*ar  both  emperora  triumphed,  and  aasumed  the 
lirlei  fA  ArmmiaaUy  Fart&iau  Maaimtu^  and 
Mediae  Meantime  Italy  waa  threatened  by  the 
^jaeitms  tribes  dwelling  along  the  northern  limits 
( f  uie  caqpire,  from  the  aourcea  of  the  Danube  to 
u«  lUvrian  border.  Both  emperors  set  out  to  en> 
cocQter  the  foe ;  and  the  contest  with  the  northern 
i^toQs  was  continued  with  varying  success  during 
^'.  vbole  life  of  M.  Anrelius,  whose  head-quarters 
v-^re  geoaally  fixed  in  Pannonia.  After  the  death 
of  Verus  in  169,  Anreliua  proaecuted  the  war 
airtinit  the  Marcomanni  with  great  aucceaa,  and  in 
c  .i.«rr^aenoe  of  hia  victoriea  over  them  he  aaanmed 
n  i  72  the  title  of  Oomanicus,  which  he  also  cmi- 
irjT^  upon  hia  aoo  Commodua.  In  174  he  gained 
a  d<Kuive  victory  over  the  Qoadi,  mainly  through 
3i:'>!pQt  atonn,  which  threw  the  barbairiana  into 
''Muiioo.  Thia  atorm  ia  said  to  have  been  owing  to 
•'^  pcayem  of  a  legion  chiefly  composed  of  Clm»- 
Uu.i.  It  haa  given  riae  to  a  fiunoua  controveny 
^'  &!?  the  hiatoriana  of  Chriatianity  upon  what  is 

'  :.wD}y  termed  the  Miracle  of  the  Thundering 
'•  '.'tiL  The  Haroomanni  and  the  other  northern 
<^r>mana  concluded  a  peace  with  Aurelina  in 
'■■'•  vbo  fiirthwith  aet  out  for  the  Eaat,  where 
'^''.i.nM  Ckaaioa,  wved  on  by  Faustina,  the  un- 
^  ■^•^■j  wife  of  Aurelioa,  had  risen  in  rebellion  and 
'J-'  A^aed  himself  emperor  But  before  Anreliua 
'  "^  «4  the  Eaat,  Casaiua  had  been  slain  by  his 
vKi:  cfioosh    On  his  arciTat  in  the  Eaat,  Anreliua 
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acted  with  the  greateat  clemency ;  none  of  the  ac- 
complicea  of  Cassina  were  put  to  death,  and  to 
eatabliah  perfect  confidence  in  all,  he  ordered  the 
papera  of  Casaiua  to  be  destroyed  without  suffering 
them  to  be  read.  During  this  expedition,  Faustina, 
who  had  accompanied  her  husband,  died,  according 
to  some  by  her  own  handa.  Aureliua  returned  to 
Rome  towards  the  end  of  176  ;  but  in  178  he  set 
out  again  for  Germany,  where  the  Marcomanni 
and  their  confederates  had  again  renewed  the  war. 
He  gamed  several  victories  over  them,  but  died  in 
the  middle  of  the  war  on  March  17th,  180,  in 
Pannonia,  either  at  Vindobona  (  Vieima)  or  at  Sir- 
mium,  in  the  69th  year  of  hia  age  and  20tii  of  hia 
reign.  —  The  leading  feature  in  the  character  of 
M.  Aureliua  waa  h»  devotion  to  philosophy  and 
literature.  When  only  12  years  old,  he  adopted 
the  dreaa  and  practiaed  the  aaateritiea  of  the 
3toics»  and  he  continued  throughout  hia  life  a 
warm  adherent  and  a  bright  qpuuaent  of  the  Stoic 
philoaophy.  We  still  possess  a  work  by  M.  Au- 
reliua, written  in  the  Oreek  language,  and  entiUed 
T&  <if  iavrhy^  or  MeditaUonty  in  12  books.  It  ia 
a  aort  of  common-place  book,  in  which  were  regia- 
tered  ftom  time  to  time  the  thoughta  and  feelinga  of 
the  author  upon  moral  and  religiona  topics,  without 
an  attonpt  at  order  or  arrangement  No  remaina 
of  antiquity  present  a  nobler  view  of  philosophical 
heatheniam.  The  beat  edition  of  the  Meditationa 
ia  by  Gataker,  Cantab.  1652,  and  Lond.  1697.-* 
The  chief  and  perhaps  the  only  stain  upon  the 
memory  of  Aurelius  is  his  2  pexaecutions  of  the 
Christiana;  in  the  former  of  which,  166,  the  mar« 
tyrdom  of  Polycarp  occurred,  and  in  the  latter, 
177,  that  of  Irenaeua. — Aureliua  waa  succeeded 
by  hia  aon  Commodua^ 

Au^Uns  inbotor.    [Victob.] 

Avrfifiliii,  one  of  the  Tkirly  TyrcmU  (a.  d.  260 
— ^267),  who  aasumed  the  titie  of  Augustus  during 
the  feeble  rule  of  GalUenua.  Aureolua  was  pro- 
daimed  emperor  by  the  legions  of  Illyria  in  267, 
and  made  himself  maater  of  N.  Italy,  but  he 
waa  defeated  and  skin  in  battie  in  268,  by  Clau- 
dius II.,  the  successor  of  Gallienua. 

AnrSra.    [Eos.] 

Annmei.    [Italia.] 

Anrommlrfni  Cotta.    [(^tta.] 

Anaa.    [Ausktanl] 

Auei  or  Anaoii,  a  powerful  people  in  Aquita- 
nia,  who  possessed  the  Latin  franchise:  their 
capital  was  called  Climbermm  or  Elimberrum,  also 
Auffusta  and  Ansci  (now  Auek), 

Anffttftai,  a  Spaniah  people  in  the  modem  Ca- 
talonia :  their  capital  was  Ausa  (  Vique). 

AuMm  (Ai^orwv),  ton  of  Ulysses  and  Calypso  or 
Circe,  from  whom  the  country  of  the  Auruncana 
waa  believed  to  have  been  called  Auaonia. 

Aiif&ies,  Audnla.    [Italia.] 

AniSxiIu,  Dedmua  Xagnua,  a  Roman  poet, 
bom  at  Bordig&la  (Bourdeaux)^  about  a.  D.  310, 
taught  grammar  and  rhetoric  with  auch  reputation 
at  his  native  town,  that  he  was  appointed  tutor  of 
Gratian,  son  of  the  emperor  Valentinian,  and  waa 
afterwards  raised  to  the  highest  honours  of  the 
state.  He  was  appointed  by  Gratian  praefectus  of 
Latium,  of  Libya,  and  of  Gaul,  and  in  379  waa 
elerated  to  the  consulship.  After  the  death  of 
Gratian,  in  383,  be  retired  fit>m  public  life,  and 
ended  his  days  in  a  country  retreat  near  Bourdeauz, 
perhaps  about  390.  It  ia  moat  probable  that  he 
waa  a  Christian  and  not  a  heathen.    Hia  extant 
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works  are — 1.  Epigrammattm  lAher^  a  collection 
of  150  epinams.  2.  EpkuMriM^  contamixiK  an  ao> 
count  of  2ie  bnaineis  and  proceedings  of  a  day. 
3.  Parento/tti^  a  aeries  of  short  poems  addressed  to 
friends  and  relations  on  their  decease.  4.  Prv/Sw- 
sorM,  notices  of  the  Professors  of  Bourdeaux.  5. 
EpUapkia  Heroumy  epitaphs  on  the  heroes  who  fell 
in  the  Trojan  war  and  a  few  others.  6.  A  metrical 
catalogue  of  the  first  12  Caesars.  7.  Teircatioha^ 
on  the  Caesars  from  Julius  to  Elagabalus.  8.  Chnu 
{7r6M,  the  praises  of  14  illustrious  cities.  d.Ludtu 
Septsm  Sapienium,  the  doctrines  of  the  7  sages  ex- 
pounded by  each  in  his  own  person.  10.  IdyUiOy 
a  collection  of  20  poems.  11.  Eeioganunij  short 
poems  connected  with  the  Calendar,  &&  12.  Epi" 
siolae^  26  letters,  some  in  verse  and  some  in  prose. 
]  3.  CfraUantm  AeHo  pro  Oomulatu^  in  prose,  ad- 
dressed to  Ozatian.  14.  Perioduie^  short  Bxgix- 
ments  to  each  book  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  15. 
Tret  Prae/aiimnmlat^ — Of  these  works  the  Idyls 
have  attiaeted  most  notice,  and  of  them  the  most 
pleasing  is  the  Motdla^  or  a  description  of  the 
rirer  Moselle.  Ausonius  possesses  skill  in  versifi- 
cation,  but  is  destitute  of  all  the  higher  attributes 
of  a  poet  The  best  edition  of  his  complete  works 
is  byToUius,  Amstel.  1671. 

Anster,  oilled  Notua  (N^oi)  by  the  Greeks, 
the  S.  wind  or  strictly  the  S.W.  wind,  is  personi- 
fied as  the  god  of  the  S.  wind,  son  of  Astraeus  and 
Eos.  It  frequently  brought  with  it  fogs  and  rain ; 
but  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  it  was  a  dry 
sultry  wind  (hence  called  plumbeut  Auder^  Hor. 
Sat,  ii.  6. 18),  injurious  both  to  man  and  to  vege- 
tation,  the  Sirocco  of  the  modem  Italians. 

Autari&tM  (A^ro^taroi),  an  Illyrian  people  in 
the  Dalmatian  mountains,  extinct  in  Strabo*s  time. 

Antaiiod&niin,  -ttnun  (Aweerrc)^  a  town  of  the 
Senones  in  Gallia  Lugdnnensis. 

AntSflXon  (Adrcd'Iwy),  son  of  Tisamenus,  fiither 
of  Theras  and  Atgia,  left  Thebes  at  the  command 
of  an  orade,  and  joined  the  Dorians  in  Pelopon- 
nesus. 

AntodhtliSiiM  (avr^tfoyci).    [Aborioinis.] 

Aat5151ea,  or  -«e  ( A^oXtfXoi),  a  Gaetulian  tribie 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  S.  of  the  Atlas  moun- 
tains. 

Antfiljhnui  (AMXvKot).  1.  Son  of  Hennes 
and  Chione,  fether  of  Anticlte,  and  thus  maternal 
grand&ther  of  Ulysses.  He  lived  on  mount  Par- 
nassus, and  was  renowned  for  his  cunning  and  rob- 
beries. Ulysses,  when  stajing  with  him  on  one 
occasion,  was  wounded  by  a  boar  on  Parnassus, 
and  it  was  by  the  scar  of  this  wound  that  he  was 
recognised  by  his  aged  nurse,  when  he  returned 
from  Troy.«*>8.  A  Thessalian,  son  of  Delunachus, 
one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  the  founder  of  Sinope.— 
8.  A  mathematician  of  Pitane  in  Aeolis,  lived 
about  B.  c  340,  and  wrote  2  astronomical  treatises, 
which  are  the  most  ancient  existing  specimens  of 
the  Greek  mathematics.  I.  On  the  Motion  of  the 
Sphere  (vcpl  luvovfUriit  ff^olpea),  2,  On  the  ritinge 
and  eettinge  of  the  fitted  ttare  (irspl  iwtroXAv  iral 
96fft0r),  Edited  by  Dasypodius  in  his  Sphaerieae 
Doctrinae  Prapodtionee^  Ai^nt.  1572. 

AntfimUa  {rk  kbr6itaXa\  a  fortified  place  on 
the  Great  Syrtis  in  N.  Africa. 

AntfimloBtt  (A^ofi^dwv).  L  Son  of  Diores, 
the  charioteer  and  companion  of  Achilles,  and, 
after  the  death  of  the  latter,  the  companion  of  his 
son  Pyirhus.  Hence  Automedon  is  the  name  of 
any  skilful  charioteer.    (Cic  pro  Rote,  Am,  35  ; 
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Jur.  i.  61.)— 3.  Of  Cyncui,  a  Greek  poet,  12  of 
whose  epigrams  are  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  Ured 
in  the  reisn  of  Nerra,  a.  d.  96 — 98. 

AntttnuBi  (AM/coAm),  as  a  proper  name,  mi 
applied  to  the  Eg]rptian  soldiers,  who  were  aaid  to 
have  deserted  from  Psammetichos  into  Aethiopia, 
where  they  founded  the  kingdom  of  Mxaol. 

AntSsM  (Adroi^),  daughter  of  Cadmni  and 
Harmonia,  wife  of  Aristaeus,  and  mother  of  At- 
taeon.  With  her  sister  Agave,  she  tore  Pentheoi 
to  pieces  in  their  Bacchic  fuiy:  her  tomb  wu 
shown  in  the  territory  of  Megara. 

Antrigfoas,  a  people  in  Hispania  Tanaeonensis 
between  the  ocean  (Bay  of  Biscay)  and  the  upper 
course  of  the  Iberus :  their  chief  town  vas  Fla- 
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Autrailiii  PMtu.   [Pastub.] 

AnxUIa  (A&^o-ta),  the  goddess  who  gnnti 

?x>wth  and  prosperity  to  the  fields,  hoooond  at 
roexen  and  Epidaurus,  was  another  name  for 
Persephone.  Damia,  who  was  honoured  along 
with  Auxesia  at  Epidaurus  and  Troeien,  wai  oalj 
another  name  fi>r  Demater. 

AnTTmiim  ( Auximas,  -Atis :  Oimio),  an  impor- 
tant town  of  Pioenum  in  Italy,  and  a  Roman  ooloor. 

Anxflma  or  Az-  (A&(o^fii|,  or  'A{«(mi|,aDd  other 
fonns :  Av^^rai,  or  *AfyeiuTai^  &c. :  Anm,  Ho. 
S.  W.  oiAdowd)^  the  capital  of  a  poweiful  kingdms 
in  Ethiopia,  to  the  S.  E.  of  MeroC,  in  HcMi  « 
Abjfttinicht  which  either  first  arose  or  first  becaisf 
known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  the  earlr 
part  of  the  2nd  century  of  our  aera.  It  grew  npoa 
the  decline  of  the  kingdrai  of  MeroS,  and  ex- 
tended beyond  the  Straitt  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  iota 
Arabia.  Being  a  monntainons  regioo,  watoed  br 
the  numerous  upper  streams  of  the  Astabotai  lod 
Astapus,  and  intersected  by  the  caravan  raotM 
from  the  interior  of  Afirica  to  the  Red  Sea  and  th« 
Gulf  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  the  country  poaaened 
great  internal  resouroes  and  a  fiouiishmg  com- 
merce. 

Anite,  or -da,  or  Andia  (Snr-Onxlam  or  Homu^ 
Ru.),  a  city  in  the  interior  of  Maoretania  Cae- 
sariensis ;  a  Roman  colony  under  M.  Auxeliuj 
Antoninus. 

AwUltM  (AbaXhnis :  Zeilah)^  an  emporiom  io 
S.  Aethiopia,  on  a  bay  of  the  Erythraean  Sea. 
called  ATilltes  Sinus  ('A  ic6\wot)^  probably  tb« 
Quif  of  Bab-d'MamdA^  or  its  innermost  part,  S.  of 
the  Straits.  A  people,  AvaKtae,  are  also  mentioDed 
in  these  parts. 

ATarienm.    [Bztorxoss.] 

Ayella.    [Abblla.] 

AvenXo  (ilts^aon),  a  town  of  the  Caram  in 
Gallia  Narbonensis  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhoo^- 

AyontXonm  {Avmtku)^  the  chief  town  of  th* 
Helvetii,  and  subseqnendy  a  Roman  colony  wit*) 
the  name  Pia  Flavia  Conttant  Emunta^  of  whicb 
ruins  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  modem  town. 

AyontineiuiiB,  Genuoliia.  L  L.,  codsoI  b.c. 
S65,  and  again  562,  was  killed  in  battle  against 
the  Hemicans  in  the  latter  of  theae  years,  and  bis 
army  rooted.  —S.  CiL|  consul  363. 

AvuntlnUB,  son  of  Hercules  and  the  prieatee 
Rhea. 

A^aatliiiu  Xoiia.    [Roma.] 

AvonuxB  Luna  {^  "Aopmt  idpani :  Logo  Jrrr- 
no),  a  lake  dose  to  the  promontory  which  runs  eat 
into  the  sea  between  Cumae  and  Puteoli.  This 
lake  fills  the  crater  of  an  extinct  Tolcano  ;  it  ia  cir- 
cular, about  1^  mile  in  cirenmfiBreiiee»  is  Tery  deep. 


&RTEUIS  (DIANA).    ATHENA  (UINEBVA). 


ATHENA  (MINeBVA).    ATLAa 


(a^iuHuMh.)  Pmm  101,  ho. 


AVIANUS. 

aittionounAed  bylugh  banks,' which  in  anti* 
vatf  voe  corered  by  a  ^oamy  foreit  sacred  to 
Hecate.  From  ita  waters  nephitic  Taponis  arose, 
wUch  are  said  to  hare  killed  the  birds  that  at- 
WBpced  to  flj  oTcr  it,  from  which  circnmstance  its 
Oieek  name  was  supposed  to  be  derived  (from  a 
pit.  sod  ifnsy,  The  lake  was  celebrated  in  my- 
tlMlogj  on  aooooDt  of  its  connection  with  the  lower 
vorid  On  its  banks  dwelt  the  Cimmerians  in 
ftnftant  darimcas,  and  near  it  waa  the  cave  of  the 
^^oDaean  Sibjl,  thwngh  which  Aeneas  descended 
to  the  lower  world.  Agrippa,  in  the  time  of 
Aniutas,  cut  down  the  forest  which  surrounded 
the  lake,  and  connected  the  latter  with  the  Ln- 
(TIM  like ;  he  also  cansed  a  tonnel  to  be  made 
{rom  the  lake  to  Cumae,  of  which  a  considerable 
{•irt  raouins  and  is  known  nnder  the  name  of 
Onttn  di  SUgUa.  The  Loerine  lake  waa  filled  np 
k  m  erapuon  in  1530,  so  that  Avemns  is  again  a 
t^pnatekke: 

Aviiaia,  rkvhv,  the  anther  of  42  Aesopic 
Wn  in  lAtan  elegiac  Terse,  which  are  of  Tsry 
■utV  laerit  both  as  respects  the  matter  and  the 
itr'ie.  The  date  of  Avianus  ia  uncertain  ;  he 
probblj  fifcd  in  the  Sni  or  4th  century  of  the 
CbRttba  aoa. — Bdiiiomi,  By  Cannegieter,  AmsteL 
1731  ;bT  Noddl,  Axutel  1787 ;  and  by  TiBchwann, 

Aviim,  Enftif  Feftoi,  a  Latin  poet  towards 
tiM  «od  «f  the  4th  oentniy  of  the  Christian  aeia. 
Hi«  poaas  sre  chiefly  descriptire,  and  are  some  of 
the  ben  ^sciniena  of  the  poetry  of  that  age.  His 
vvfki  sr:-~1.  Deter^iHo  Oriii  Twrae^  tdto called 
Mffnpinm  Pgrugemo»  IMMywi,  in  1 394  hexameter 
:s«i,  doired  dvectly  from  the  wtpi^Tntni  of 
thoejriHn,  ud  containing  a  sacdnct  account  of  the 
xoit  RBsrkable  objects  in  the  physical  and  poll* 
'^  Keogtaphr  of  tlie  known  world.  —  2.  Ora 
^tvitma^  a  nigmcnt  in  703  Iambic  trimeters, 
dnoihing  the  sborea  of  the  Mediterranean  from 
MawOes  to  Cadii.  —  3.  Anttea  Phamomauty  and 
•^'^^  ProymMka^  both  in  Heiameter  verse^  the 
^  cQBtaming  1325,  the  second  552  lines,  being 
«  psi^iaae  of  the  two  works  of  Aratns.  The 
:x^a«  are  edited  by  Wemsderf,  in  his  Poatoe 
^^■tei  Mimmru^  toI.  t.  pt  ii.,  which,  howoTer,  does 
ttt  laciode  the  Aatea^ 

Aviteat,  a  people  in  the  N.  of  Germany,  whose 
P"!^  is  ascertain. 

Afltaa,  Al^va,  a  Latin  poet  under  Augustus 
^^  Tiberius,  the  fragments  of  some  of  whose 
»'*mi  art  peestfred  in  the  AniKologia  Latuta, 

Avittt,  Ctuntliia.    [CLVKimva] 

Ailtaa,  X.  XaMiUiii,  emperor  of  the  West, 
^  tailtd  to  the  throne  by  the  aaaistaaoe  of 
Theoderic  II.  king  of  the  Visigotha  in  a.  d.  455  ; 
L:t,afterayear^  reign,  was  deposed  by  Ricimer. 

**8ms.    [Euxincs  Pontdsw] 

Alia  (OatttU  tTAaao),  a  fbrtrass  in  the  territory 
r/Tvqviaii  m  Btraria. 

Allan  Ca^)^  son  of  Phegeus,  brother  of 
leaetu,  along  with  whom  he  killed  Alcmaeon. 

AxMfe  (*A|«oe^),  a  maiden  of  Phlius,  who 
^ae  to  Athena,  and  potting  on  male  attire,  waa 
^  HOC  tone  a  hearer  of  Plato,  and  afterward*  of 

^iini,(t,  an  intimate  friend  of  CkeiD  and 
; "^  one  oC  the  speakera  in  the  3d  book  of 

*^  CAfios:    Wardar  or   Vardkari),    the 
^  i^^tr  ii  Ibcadonia,  risei  in  Mt.  Scardos,  re- 
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oeives  many  affluents,  of  which  the  most  important 
is  the  Erlgon,  and  flows  S.E.  through  Macedonia 
into  the  Thermaic  gull  As  a  river-god,  Axius 
begot  by  Periboea  a  son  Pelegon,  the  &ther  of 

ASTBROPABUS. 

AzAha  (June),  a  river  in  Oallia  Belgica,  which 
Ma  into  the  Isara  (Ous). 

Axftme.    [AvxuMs.] 

Ann  CAjiiy),  son  of  Arena  and  the  nymph 
Erato,  brother  of  Aphldas  and  Elatna.  The  part 
of  Arcadia  which  he  received  fmn  hia  father  was 
called  Azania :-  it  was  on  the  borders  of  Elis. 

Aiilli  C^{(Ufi  I  'A(avfn)t),  a  town  of  Phrygia, 
on  the  river  Rhyndaeus,  and  29  miles  S.W.  of' 
Cotyaeium  (ATiwAn^aA).  The  nins  of  columns, 
capitals,  and  ether  architeetuxal  fragments  are  scat- 
tered over  the  ground.  There  are  also  the  remains 
of  a  aplendid  tonple,  and  of  a  theatre.  This  an- 
cient site  waa  discovered  by  Mr.  KeppeL 

Ataala  or  Barbazia  (*A"(ay(a,  Bap€apia  *.  Ajan\ 
the  region  en  the  E.  coast  of  Africa,  S.  of  Aromata 
Pr.  (C.  Guardaftti),  aa  fiur  as  Rhaptum  Pr.  (C. 
Formotaf) 

AMitaSM  ('A(i|Wa:  *A{iiPt*^s),  a  demus  in  the 
S.W.  of  Attica,  near  Sunium,  belonging  to  the 
tribe  Hippothoontis. 

Aiens  (*AC<^s),  son  of  Clymenus  of  Orchome- 
nos,  brother  of  Brginus,  Stratius,  Arrhon,  and  Py- 
lons, father  of  Actor  and  grandfather  of  Astyoche. 

Alfinu  or  AiQrItuii  (  A^«por,  *Af6pio¥ :  'AC«- 
pfnif,  'A^wptdm/is^  'A{Vp«^)*  a  town  in  the  N.  of 
Thessaly,  on  the  W.  slope  of  Olympus,  formed,  with 
Doliche  and  Pythium,  the  Perrhauebian  Tripolis. 

AlStlUI  ("ACutos:  *Ai<iriot:  Atkdod  ot  AA- 
tUmd\  a  city  of  Palestine,  near  the  sea^coast,  9  miles 
N.E.  of  Ascalon.  It  was  one  of  the  free  cities  of 
the  Philistines,  which  were  included  within  the 
portion  of  the  tribe  of  Jndah. 


B; 


BAbrlni  (Bd€fUM)y  a  Greek  poet,  probably  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  turned  the  fables  of  Aesop 
into  verse,  of  which  only  a  few  fragments  were 
known,  till  within  the  last  few  years,  when  a 
manuscript  containing  123  fablea  waa  discovered 
on  Mount  Athos.  Edited  by  Lachmann^  BeroL 
]  845 ;  by  Orelli  and  Baiter,  Turia  1 845 ;  by  Lewis, 
Lend.  1847. 

Bilij^lon  (BotfvAcir:  BaBvX^ios^  feau  Botfu- 
\0vls :  Babel  in  0.  T. :  Ru.  at  and  around  Hillah\ 
one  of  the  oldest  and  greatest  cities  of  the  ancient 
world,  the  capital  of  a  great  empire,  waa  built  on 
both  banka  of  the  river  Enphratea,  in  about  32^  28' 
N.  lat.  Ita  foundation,  and  the  eatablishment  of 
a  kingdom  by  Nimrod,  with  the  city  for  a  capital, 
are  among  die  first  recorded  facts  subsequent  to 
the  Deluge  {dfen,  x.  9,  10,  xii  1 — 9).  Secular 
history  ascribes  its  origin  to  Belus  (L  e.  the  god 
Baal),  and  ita  enlaigement  and  decoration  to  Ninua 
or  his  wife  Semiramis  ;  or,  according  to  another 
tradition,  the  countiy  waa  subdued  by  Ninns,  and 
the  city  was  subsequently  built  by  Seasiaunis,  who 
made  it  the  capital  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  At 
all  eventa  it  ia  pretty  clear  that  Babylon  was  sub- 
ject to  the  Assyrian  kings  of  Ninet eh  from  a  very 
early  period  ;  and  the  time  at  which  the  govemon 
of  Babylon  first  succeeded  in  makmg  themselves 
virtually  independent,  cannot  be  determined  with 
any  certainty  until  we  knew  more  of  the  history 
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of  the  early  Auyrian  dynutiei.  [Comp.  Nabo- 
NAS8AR.]  The  Babylonian  empire  b^ins  with 
the  reign  of  NabopoUUsar,  the  fiuher  of  Nebachad- 
neuar,  who^  witli  the  aid  of  the  Median  king 
Cyaxarea,  oTerthzew  the  Anyrian  monarchy,  and 
destroyed  NineTeh  (b.  c.  606),  and  eoon  aftenrarda 
defended  hia  kina^om  against  the  aggreaeioni 
(at  firat  aacceasiul)  of  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  in 
the  battle  of  Cireeaiam,  &c.  604.  Under  hia 
aon  and  aocceaaor,  Nebuehadnemr  (b.c.  604 — 
562),  the  Babylonian  empire  reached  ita  height, 
and  extended  from  the  Euphratea  to  Egypt,  and 
from  the  moontaina  of  Armenia  to  the  deaerta  of 
Arabia.  After  hia  death  it  agaia  dadined,  until 
it  waa  overthrown  by  the  capture  of  Babylon  by 
the  Medea  and  Persiana  under  Cyrua  (b.  c.  638), 
who  made  the  aty  one  of  the  capiuda  of  the  Per- 
sian empire,  the  othera  being  Suaa  and  Ecbatana. 
Under  hia  aucoeaaois  the  dty  rapidly  aank.  D»> 
rioB  I.  dismantled  ita  fortifications,  in  oonaequenoe 
of  a  revolt  of  ita  inhabitants  ;  Xeigces  .carried  off 
the  golden  statue  of  Belns,  and  the  temple  in  which 
it  atood  became  a  ruin.  After  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, Babylon  became  s  part  of  the  Syrian  king- 
dom of  Selencna  Nicator,  who  contributed  to  ita 
decline  by  the  foundation  of  Siuucu  on  the 
Tigria,  which  aoon  edipaed  it  At  the  conuneiMce- 
ment  of  our  era,  the  greater  part  of  the  city  was  in 
ruins ;  and  at  the  preaent  day  all  its  mtible  re- 
mains consbt  of  mounds  of  eardi,  xuined  mnasw  of 
brick  walls,  and  a  flew  scattered  fragments,  its 
▼eiy  site  has  been  turned  into  a  dreary  marih  by 
repeated  inundations  from  the  river.  *«  The  dty  of 
Babylon  had  reached  the  anmmit  of  its  magnifi- 
cence in  the  reign  of  Nebuehadneaar.  It  fonned 
a  square,  each  side  of  which  was  120  stadia  (12 
geog.  miles)  in  length.  The  walls,  of  burnt  bride, 
were  200  cubits  high  and  50  thick  ;  in  them  were 
250  towers  and  60  bronze  gatea  ;  and  they  were 
anrrounded  by  a  deep  ditch.  The  Euphratea,  which 
divided  the  dty  into  2  equal  parte,  was  embanked 
with  walls  of  brick,  the  openings  of  which  at  the 
enda  of  the  tranavene  streets  were  dosed  by  gates 
of  bronze.  A  bridge,  built  on  piers  of  hewn  atone, 
united  the  2  quarters  of  the  city  ;  and  at  each  end 
of  it  atood  a  royal  palace:  theae  erectiona  were 
aacribed  to  Semiramia.  Of  two  other  public  build- 
ings of  the  greateat  celebrity,  the  one  was  the 
temple  of  Belns,  rising  to  a  great  height,  and  mb» 
sisting  of  8  stories,  gradually  diminishing  in  width, 
and  ascended  by  a  flight  of  atepa,  which  woind 
round  the  whole  buUdmg  on  the  outaide ;  in  the 
uppermost  atory  waa  the  golden  atatue  of  Belna, 
with  a  golden  altar  and  other  treasures:  this 
building  also  was  ascribed  to  Seminmis.  The 
other  edifice  referred  to  waa  the  ^hanging  gardena** 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  laid  out  upon  terraces  which 
were  raised  above  one  another  on  archea.  The 
honaea  of  the  city  were  3  or  4  atoriea  in  height, 
and  the  atreets  were  straight,  intenecting  one 
another  at  tight  angles.  The  buildings  were  al- 
most universally  constructed  of  bricks,  some  burnt 
and  some  only  aun-dried,  cemented  together  with 
hot  bitumen  and  in  aome  caaes  with  mortar.  — 
The  Babyloniana  were  certainly  a  Semitic  race  ; 
but  the  ruling  daaa,  to  which  the  kings  and  priests 
and  the  men  of  learning  belonged,  were  the  Chal- 
daeans,  whoae  origin  and  affinitlea  are  aomewhat 
doubtful ;  the  most  probable  opinion,  however,  ia 
that  they  were  a  tribe  of  invadera,  who  deaoended 
from  the  mountains  on  the  borders  of  Armenia, 
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and  conquered  the  Babylenianii  —  The  reUgus 
of  the  Chaldaeans  was  Sabaeism,  or  the  wonltip 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  not  pudy  so^  bat  ijn- 
bolized  in  the  forms  of  idols,  besides  whom  thev 
had  other  divinities,  representing  the  powcn  o( 
nature.    The  priests  formed  a  caste,  snd  cultivated 
science,  especially  astronomy ;  mwhidi  theylmew 
the  apparent  motions  of  the  sun,  mooo,  and  5  of 
the  planets,  the  calculation  of  eclipses  of  the  noon, 
the  division  of  the  zodiac  into  12  copstellatiflni, 
and  of  the  year  into  12  months,  and  the  meaBure- 
ment  of  time  by  the  sun-dial    They  most  alio 
have  had  other  instruments  for  meaasriiig  time, 
audi  as  the  water-dock,  for  instance  ;  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  definite  methods  of  dete^ 
muiqg  such  quantities,  which  the  Chddsean  s»>    i 
tronomers  invented,  were  the  origin  of  the  syiteni 
of  weights  and  meamres  used  by  the  (hecks  sad    | 
Romans.    Their  buildings  prove  their  knowledge    ^ 
of  mechanics ;  and  their  remains,  slight  as  tbey 
are,  show  considerable  progtew  in  the  fine  arts.  — 
The  Babylonian   government  waa  an  unlimited 
monarchy:  the  king  appears  to  have  lived  inal- 
moat  total  aecluaion  frcnn  hia  people,  aumunded  bv 
his  court ;  and  the  provinces  were  administered  br 
governors,  like  the  Persian  aatiapa,  responiibU 
only  to  the  monarch,  whose  commands  they  obeyed 
or  defied  according  to  his  strength  or  weakness.— 
The  poution  of  the  city  on  the  lower  coarse  of  the 
Euphrates,  by  which  it  was  oonneeted  with  tbe 
Persian  Ouli^  and  at  the  meeting  of  natund  iddui 
between  E.  Asia  and  India  on  the  one  aide,  sod 
Europe,  Asia  Minoi;  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Arabia,  on 
the  othe^  made  it  the  aeat  ot  a  flooriahing  com- 
merce and  of  immense  wealth  and  luxury.  —  The 
diatrict  around  the  dty,  bounded  by  the  Tigris  <m 
die  £.,  Meaopotamia  on  the  N.,  the  Arabian  De- 
aert  on  the  W^  and  extending  to  the  head  of  tbe 
Peraian  Gulf  on  the  S.,  was  Imown  in  lata  times 
by  the  name  of  BfthjlMda  (Irok  AnU)^  sonetimes 
also  called  Chaldaea.    [But  comp.  CBALDiiA.] 
This  district  was  a  plain,  subject  to  oontintid  io- 
undations  firom  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  vbicb 
were  regulated  by  eanids,  the  chief  of  which  was 
the  Naumalcha,  i.  e.  JRoyal  River  or  Caul  (vors- 
l»ht  /SoirlXf  lor,  8m^v|  )9a<rtXi«4,  flumen  regiomX 
which  extended  from  the  Tigris  at  Sdenda  due 
W.  to  the  Euphrates,  and  was  navigable.    The 
country  was  fertile,  but  deficient  In  trees. 

B&bj^lon  (Bo€vkAy:  nr.  Fo&tat  or  Old  Cain), 
a  fortreaa  in  Lower  Egypt,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Nile,  exactly  oppoaite  to  the  pyramida,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  canal  which  connected  the 
Nile  with  the  Red  Sea.  Ita  origin  waa  aacribed 
by  tradition  to  a  body  of  Babylonian  deserters.  It 
first  became  an  important  place  under  the  Romans. 
Auguatua  made  it  the  atation  of  one  of  the  3  Egyp* 
tian  legiona. 

Sal^lSida.    [Babtlon.] 

Baodiae  (B«Ucxcu),  also  called  Mamadn  and 
J%yiadei,  1.  The  female  compani<ma  of  Dionyiiu 
or  Baochua  in  hia  wanderinga  through  the  East,  are 
repreaented  aa  crowned  with  vine-leavea,  dothed 
with  fiiwn-skina,  and  carrying  in  their  hands  the 
ikymu  (see  Diet  of  Ant  «.  v.).-«8.  Priestesses  of 
Dionyaus,  who  by  wine  and  other  exdting  canses 
worked  themaelves  up  to  firenay  at  the  I>ionysiac 
feativals. 

Baoohl&dM  (B<ucx«£3ai),  an  Hersdid  dan,  d^ 
rived  their  name  from  Bacchis,  king  of  Corinth, 
and  retained  the  supreme  rule  in  that  state,  first 
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ondcr  •  meosrebiea]  bna  of  goremment,  and  next 
u  1  dote  oligwehy,  till  their  depotition  by  Cyp* 
MhB,  tboot  B.  c  657.  They  were  for  the  most  piut 
drirea  mto  btni«h]Bent,  and  are  laid  to  have  taken 
reto  in  difllerent  partf  of  Greece  and  even  Italy, 

StflAIoi  (BMx««bf).  L  The  author  of  a  ahort 
Bnaod  timtiM  called  t^gia^aryi^  T^n^  fuwatre^^ 
fdnted  Vy  Meibomiiu,  in  the  Antuniae  Muiieae 
Avdorm  Septem,  AbuL  1652.-*- 8.  Of  Tanagra  in 
Boeotia,  ooe  of  the  earliait  commentaton  on  the 
vritiaga  of  Hiroocrates :  hia  writingi  hare  pe< 
mhel^S.  Of  Mfletoi^  the  aathor  of  a  work  on 
afriealtnre. 
'Baechv.    [I>ioNTst}&] 

BMcftj^BlM  (]Wurx»^i8ivs),  one  of  the  gnat 
Ink  pocu  of  Oreoce,  born  at  Inlii  in  Ceoi,  and 
crphew  M  well  aa  feUow-townaman  of  Simo* 
cide*.  He  floonehed  about  B.  c.  470,  and  lived 
1  long  time  at  the  court  of  Hiero  in  Syracoie,  to- 
tniier  with  Simonidea  and  Pindar.  He  wrote  in 
tke  Boric  dialect  Hymna,  Faeana,  Dithynunba,  dec; ; 
Vtt  iQ  kif  pocau  hare  perished,  with  the  exception 
of  a  fr  V  fngmenta,  and  2  ep^gruns  in  the  Greek 
Antholof]^.  The  fiwments  hare  been  published  by 
Xne,  Baed^Udit  &i  /Vt^mOTta,  Berol.  1823,  and 
br  Bogk,  Poc'Am  Lyrid  Gra^  p.  820. 

Hirtlll  8Q?a,  a  forest  which  separated  the 
Sorri  froB  the  Chemad,  probably  the  W.  part  of 
tlie  ThniBftaa  Foreat. 

BMii  {Uur),  the  name  of  sercnl  prophets,  of 
*iMo  the  noit  celebrated  was  the  Boeotian  seer, 
who  dcliToed  his  ccBclea  in  hexameter  rerse  at 
HrlMQ  ia  Boeotia^  In  later  times  there  existed  a 
ooi^ccboD  of  his  ondes,  similar  to  the  Sibylline 
boob  at  Rome. 

iMtn  or  ZtriaipA  (rdk  Bdirrp^  rh  ZapUunru 
n^^Zaft  'mi :  SoflU),  the  capital  of  Bacthxa, 
if^esn  to  bave  been  fomided  by  the  eariy  Persian 
c^  bot  not  to  have  been  a  considerable  city  till 
^  tiae  of  Alexander,  who  settled  in  it  his  Greek 
awtensiiM  and  hia  disabled  Macedonian  soldiers. 
It  MDod  at  the  N.  loot  of  the  M.  Paropamisns  (the 
^iWoo  Kootk)  OQ  the  riTer  Bactms  (Adiraiak  or 
/'sku),  aboDt  25  mile*  S.  of  iU  junction  with  the 
''ni.  It  was  the  centre  of  a  considerable  traffic 
T:«  fostiBg  ruins,  20  mUci  in  circuit,  an  all  of 
t^  Mohsmedan  period. 

liCtdA  or  -ila*   (Boirr^iaHl :    Bdmpoi^  woi, 

--«»« :  ikUora),  a  firovince  of  the  Penian  em- 

;  ft.  boaadcd  on  the  S.  by  M.  Paropamisus,  which 

■•^aatcd  it  bnm  Ariana,  on  tho  £.  by  the  N. 

^3K<h  «f  the  same  range,  which  divid^  it  from 

tt'  Stcse,  en  the  N.E.  by  the  Oxus,  which  sep»> 

'^  It  fiam  Sogdtana,  and  on  the  W.  by  Mar> 

»«x   It  was  t^iabtted  by  a  rude  and  warlike 

y-^  who  were  subdued  by  Cyrus  or  his  next 

•s'ctsMi.    It  was  included  in  the  conquests  of 

.^tadtf,  and  Ibnncd  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 

tv  :seltaddae,  until  bl  a  255,  when  Theodotus,  its 

r.'fistr,  revolted  from  Antiochus  II.,  and  founded 

^Orcek  kingdom  of  Bactria,  which  lasted  till 

^  •  IM  or  125,  when  it  was  oTerthrown  by  the 

^'"l^^isns,  with  whom,  during  its  whole  duration* 

:i  kagi  wtn  somecimea  at  war,  and  sometimes  in 

^^ttfle  sgai&it  Syria.    This  Greek  kingdom  ex- 

^'^^  Wyaod  the  limits  of  the  province  of  Bae- 

^«>  sad  indoded  at  least  a  part  of  Sogdiana. 

^■2^  vat  watered  by  the  Oxus  and  its  tribu* 

**^  md  coataiaed  moch  Hertile  land  ;  and  much 

**  ^  I  iiiaiuu  between  W.  Asia  and  India paaed 

«*^il. 
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BadnhmwiM  Lvona,  a  wood  in  W.  Frieshmd. 

Baebia  Oena,  plebeian,  the  most  important 
members  of  which  are  given  under  their  surnames, 
Divxa,  SoLCA,  Tjmphilus. 

Baecftia,  a  town  in  Hbpania  Tamconensii,  W. 
of  Castulo,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  silver  mines. 

Baeterrae  (Bexien),  also  called  Bitarreniia 
nrba,  a  town  in  Gallia  Narbonensis  on  the  Obris, 
not  fiff  from  Narbo,  and  a  Roman  colony :  its 
ne^hbonrhood  produced  good  wine. 

Baatitea     [Hiapaku.] 

Baetia  {Cfuadalguiver),  a  river  in  S.  Spain,  for- 
merly called  TartaMua,  and  by  the  inhabitants 
Oertil,  rises  in  Hispania  Tarmconensis  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Oretani,  flows  S.W.  through  Baetica, 
to  which  it  gives  its  name,  past  the  cities  of  Cor- 
buda  and  Hispalis,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  by  2  mouths,  N.  of  Gades. 

BagMiim  (J9aeat'),the  chief  town  of  the  Nervii 
in  Gallia  Belgica :  tiieie  are  many  Ronum  remains 
in  the  modem  town. 

Btgaudaa,  a  Gallic  people,  who  revolted  under 
Diocletian,  and  were  with  difficulty  subdued  by 
Maximian,  a.  d.  286. 

Bag'tea  (Bay^s\  an  eunuch,  highly  trusted 
and  fiivoured  by  Artaxerxes  III.  (Ochus),  whom 
he  poisoned,  &  c.  338.  He  was  put  to  death  by 
Darius  III.  Codomannus,  whom  he  had  attempted 
likewise  to  poison,  336.  The  name  Bagoas  fre- 
quently occurs  in  Persian  history,  and  is  some- 
wies  used  by  Latin  writers  as  synonymous  with 
an  etmuch. 

Bagrftdai  (BaypiZasi  M^erdah\  a  river  of 
N.  Africa,  falling  into  the  Gulf  of  Carthage  near 
Utica. 

Baiaa  (BaiAnns),  a  town  in  Campania,  on  a 
small  bay  W.  of  Naples,  and  opposite  Puteoli, 
was  situated  in  a  beautiful  country,  which  abounded 
in  warm  mineral  springs.  The  baths  of  Baiae 
were  the  most  celebrated  in  Italy,  and  the  town 
itself  vras  the  favourite  watering-place  of  the  Ro- 
mans, who  flocked  thither  in  crowds  for  health  and 
pleasure ;  it  was  distinguished  by  licentiousness 
and  immorality.  The  whole  country  was  studded 
with  the  pahuxs  of  the  Roman  nobles  and  emperon, 
which  covered  the  coast  from  Baiae  to  Puteoli : 
many  of  these  palacea  were  built  out  into  the  sea. 
(Hor.  Carm.  iL  18.  20.)  The  site  of  ancient 
Baiae  is  now  for  the  most  part  covered  by  the 


Balbfniu,  D.  GaeHtia,  was  elected  emperor  by 
the  senate  along  with  M.  Clodius  Pnpienus  Maxi- 
mus,  afler  the  murder  of  the  two  Gordians  in 
Africa  at  the  beginning  of  a.  d.  238  ;  but  the  new 
emperors  were  slain  by  the  soldiers  at  Rome  in 
June  in  the  same  rear. 

Balbua,  M*.  AnUua,  the  name  of  2  consuls,  one 
in  B.&  150,  and  the  other  in  114. 

Balboff,  T.  AmpXtlf ,  tribune  of  the  plebs  b.  c. 
63,  was  a  supporter  of  Pompey,  whom  he  joined 
in  the  civil  war  b.  c.  49.  He  was  pardoned  by 
Caesar  through  the  intercession  of  Cicero,  who 
wrote  to  him  on  the  occasion  (ad  Fam.  vi.  12). 

Ballms,  K.  Atitua,  of  Aricia,  married  Julia,  the 
sister  of  Julius  Caesar,  who  bore  him  a  daughter, 
Atia,  the  mother  of  Augustus  Caesar. 

BaltniB,  L.  Gor&emis.  L  Of  Gades,  served 
under  Q.  Metellus  and  Pompey  against  Serto- 
rius  in  Spain,  and  received  from  Pompey  the  Ro- 
man ciuaenship.  He  accompanied  Pompey  on 
his  return  to  Rome,  b.  c  71,  and  was  for  a  long 
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time  one  of  hU  most  intimate  friends.  At  the 
same  time  he  gained  the  friendship  of  Caesar,  who 
placed  great  confidence  in  him.  As  the  friend  of 
Caesar  and  Pompey,  he  had  numerous  enemies, 
wlio  accused  him  in  56  of  having  illegally  assumed 
the  Roman  citizenship;  he  was  defended  hy  Ci- 
cero, whose  speech  has  come  down  to  us,  and  was 
acquitted.  In  the  civil  war,  49,  Balhns  did  not 
take  any  open  part  against  Pompey;  but  he  at- 
tached himself  to  Caesar,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
Oppius,  had  the  entire  management  of  Caesar^s  af- 
fairs at  Rome.  After  the  death  of  Caesar  (44)  he 
was  equally  successful  in  gaining  the  fiivour  of  Oo- 
tavian,  who  raised  him  to  the  consulship  in  40. 
Balbus  wrote  a  diary  (Epkemeris\  which  has  not 
come  down  to  us,  of  the  most  remarkable  occur* 
rences  in  Caesar^s  life.  He  took  care  that  Caesar*s 
Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  war  should  be  conti- 
nued ;  and  we  accordingly  find  the  8th  book  dedi- 
cated to  him.— 2.  Nephewof  the  preceding, received 
the  Roman  franchise  along  wito  his  uncle.  He 
served  under  Caesar  in  the  civil  war ;  he  was  quaes- 
tor of  Asinius  Pollio  in  Further  Spain  in  b.  c  43, 
and  while  there  added  to  his  native  town  Oades  a 
suburb  ;  many  years  afterwards  he  was  proconsul 
of  Africa,  and  triumphed  over  the  Garamantes  in 
19.  He  built  a  magnificent  theatre  at  Rome, 
which  was  dedicated  in  13. 

Balbnf,  LudUui.  L  L.,  a  jurist,  and  brother 
of  the  folio  wing.  — 2.  (t.,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  an^ 
a  pupil  of  Panaetius,  is  introduced  by  Cicero  as 
one  of  the  speakers  in  his  Z>b  NcUura  Deorum. 

Balbtu,  OetaTlni,  a  contemporary  of  Cicero, 
bore  a  high  character  as  a  judex ;  he  was  put  to 
death  by  the  triumvirs,  b.  c.  43. 

Balbui,  8p.  Thorlns,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  about 
B.  c.  Ill,  proposed  an  agrarian  law.  See  I>icL  (^ 
Ant^  art  Lea  7*Aona. 

BaleSref  (BoAco^IScf,  BaXicip(8«t),  also  called 
Gysmtilae  {rviumiffiai)  by  the  Greeks,  2  islands 
in  the  Mediterranean,  off  the  coast  of  Spain,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  epithetc  Major  and  Minor^ 
whence  their  modem  names  Majorca  and  Minorca, 
They  were  early  known  to  the  Carthaginians,  who 
established  settlements  there  for  the  purposes  of 
trade  ;  they  afterwards  received  colonies  from 
Rhodes  ;  and  their  population  was  at  a  later  time 
of  a  very  mixed  kind.  Their  inhabitants,  also 
called  Balearei^  were  celebrated  as  slingers,  and 
were  employed  as  such  in  the  annies  of  the  Car- 
thaginians and  Romans.  In  consequence  of  their 
piracies  they  provoked  the  hostility  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  were  finally  subdued  b.  a  123,  by  Q. 
Metellus,  who  assumed  accordingly  the  surname 
Balearicus. 

Balista,  prefect  of  the  praetorians  under  Va- 
lerian, whom  he  accompanied  to  the  East  After 
the  defeat  and  capture  of  that  emperor  (a.  d.  260), 
he  rallied  a  body  of  Roman  troops,  and  defeated 
the  Persians  in  Cilicia.  His  subsequent  career  is 
obscure  ;  he  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  Thirty  Ty- 
rants, and  was  probably  put  to  death,  about  264, 
by  Odenathus. 

BamballOt  M.  TnlTXuff  father  of  Fdvia,  the 
wife  of  M.  Antonitts,  the  triumvir,  received  the 
nickname  of  Bambalio  on  account  of  a  hesitancy  in 
his  speech. 

Bamb^.    [Hibrapolis]. 

Bft&&M  (Mamora  $  Ru.),  a  city  of  Manretania 
Tingitana,  on  the  river  Subur  {Sd)ou\  near  the 
W.  coast:  a  colony  under  Augustus. 


BAREA. 

BandftlTae  Foni  {Samlmeo\  a  fomtain  ia 
Apulia,  6  miles  from  Venusia.  (Hot.  Carvi,  iil  13.) 

BantXa  (Bantinus  ;  Bona  or  Faius),  a  town  in 
Apulia,  near  Venusia,  in  a  woody  district  {saltia 
Bantmi^  Hor.  Cbnm.  iii.  4.  15). 

Barbiaa  (Bojana\  a  river  in  Illyria,  flowi 
through  the  Palus  Labeatis. 

Barb&ri  (Bd^opoi),  the  name  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  all  foreigners,  whose  language  was  not 
Greek,  and  who  were  therefore  regarded  by  tfae 
Greeks  as  an  inferior  race.  The  Romans  applied 
the  name  to  all  people,  who  spoke  neither  Greek 
nor  lAtin. 

Barb&ila.    [Azania.] 

Barb&tXo,  commander  of  the  household  troops 
under  Gallus,  whom  he  arrested  by  command  of 
Constantius,  a.  d.  354.  In  355  he  was  made 
general  of  the  infisntry,  and  sent  into  Qaul  to  sraiit 
Julian  against  the  Alemanm.  He  was  put  to  death 
by  Constantius  in  359. 

Barb&tni,  K.  Hor&tilu,  consul  b.  c.  449  vitli 
Valerius  Publicola  after  the  overthrow  of  the  d^ 
cemvirs.     [PuBLiootA.] 

BarboitiilBM,  a  mountain  E.  of  Sparta. 

Barbfila,  AamlUiii.  1.  (ti  conral  b.c  317, 
when  he  subdued  Apulia,  and  consul  again  in  31 1, 
when  he  fought  against  the  Etruscans.  ^2.  L., 
consul  in  281,  carried  on  war  against  the  Tsreo- 
tines,  Samnites,  and  Sallentinea.  —  8.  ILi  coniul 
in  230,  carried  on  war  against  the  Ligorians. 

Baroa,  the  surname  of  Hamilcar,  the  lather  d 
Hannibal,  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Hebrew 
Barak,  which  signifies  lightning.  His  fiunilj  vu 
distinguished  subsequently  as  the  **Barcine  fiuailrr 
and  the  democratical  party,  which  supported  tbis 
fiunily,  as  the  **  Barcine  party.** 

Bam  or  -6  {Bdfucri :  Bapic/n|s,  Bapxeuos,  Bar- 
caeus).  L  {Merjek,  Ru.),  the  second  city  of  Cy- 
renaica,  in  N.  Africa,  100  stadia  (10  geog.  milet) 
firom  the  sea,  appears  to  have  been  at  first  a  wt- 
tlement  of  a  Libyan  tribe,  the  Barcaei,  but  aboct 
B.C  560  was  colonized  by  the  Greek  seceden 
from  Cyrene,  and  became  so  powerful  ss  to 
make  the  W.  part  of  Cyrenaica  virtually  inde- 
pendent of  the  mother  city.  In  B.  c.  510  it  was 
taken  by  the  Persians,  who  removed  most  of  iti 
inhabitants  to  Bactria,  and  under  the  Ptolemies 
its  ruin  was  completed  by  the  erection  of  its  port 
into  a  new  city,  which  waa  named  Ptolxvais, 
and  which  took  the  place  of  Barca  as  one  of  the 
cities  of  the  Cyrena'ic  Pentapolis.  — 8.  A  town  in 
Bactria  peopled  by  the  removed  inhabitants  of  the 
Cyrenaic  Barca. 

Bardno  {Baredami\  a  town  of  the  Laeetani,  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  afterwards  a  Roman  co- 
lony :  the  town  was  not  large,  but  it  possessed  sa 
excellent  harbour. 

Bardanei.    [Absacbs  XXI.] 

Bardylii  or  Bardyllia  (B^vAif,  B^vAXts), 
an  lUyrian  chieftain,  carried  on  frequent  wars  with 
the  Macedonians,  but  was  at  length  defeated  and 
slain  in  battle  by  Philip,  the  fsther  of  Alezandt: 
the  Great,  b.  c  359. 

Baxia  floriiiiia,  consul  suffectus  in  a.  d.  3*2 
under  Claudius,  and  afterwards  proconsul  of  Asa^ 
was  a  man  of  justice  and  integrity.  He  was  ac- 
cused of  treason  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  was 
condemned  to  death  together  with  his  daughtirr 
Servilia.  The  chief  witneu  against  him  was  ?• 
Egnatius  Celer,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  and  the  teacher 
of  Soranns.    (See  Jut.  iii.  116.) 
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BA£OUSn. 
la|lA  ■  pMpIc  in  the  NX  of  Spun,  be- 
liFO  At  Pmnw*  ud  Iha  Ibenu. 
JiriiB  (BDinu :  Bari),  a  (own  ii 

■  ■OBWH  Hot.  5u.  It 

,     .  .  .  "  <B^ 

iurrn),  Ntrif  of  til*  Aiuholi  uid  Dnogu,  took 
imia  thtBma  oTDuiai  III-,  wd  ofternrdi 
fd  to  iDdi^  wIho*  he  »■■  leiied  by  ihe  inh«bit- 
izu  (Bd  lUiTtnd  op  to  Alezrader,  who  pnt  bim 

luiU  (B^ffltil).  L  Dmnghterof  Aiubcnu, 
iti  TiTt  of  UoMMO  tb«  Bhodiui,  ubMiiusallj 
amiti  Aloudd  tba  Onat,  to  vhom  ibe  bore  t 
n:.  NtRnla.  Sbe  and  her  ton  vtn  pat  ta  dtilb 
FT  PijjifcidKiii  in  309.  —  1.  Alto  odled  BtaUn, 
■sin  di^ur  of  Dutiu  IIU  ' 
Bmiti  11  SoM,  B.  c  SSi.  Sb 
udrr'i  dalL  the  wu  mnrdeivd  bj 

iMUti*.    IBatanaka.] 

hiSBt  (BaMl  or  Si''),  >  town  on  ths  Rbine, 
a  lit  Migkboathood  of  which  Vitoilmun  buiit  > 

Bidh*,  ik  mother  of  Jnllui  the  ipoMata. 
l>  .X  ibt  mend  wile  of  JnliuConinntiui,  brother 
cl  iJiuialB*  lie  Onat. 

luilli%  coDBUDt;  ollod  Buil  the  QTea^  wu 
'•—  '  ii.J29,it  Cieauta.     He  Rodied  at  An- 
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odiM  for  t  fean  <3.U — 
iiAibo^  chieflj  mder  the  KphiiU  Hime- 
-'»  ai  PnamuBi.  Among  bii  rellow-ttudenli 
■TTikTrnperot  Julian  and  Ongocj  Nuliuiieo< 
I'.t  lino- if  wbsoi  became  hi*  moit  intimate  friend. 
Ahct  ii^oiriiit  the  greatnl  repnulionai  aetudenl 

'  ill  ihnitigt  of  rhftorie,  philoaophj,  and 
*irxi,  ht  rtlarned  to  Caoanai  where  he  began 
u  plod  «■■■,  hot  HKn  ahandonrd  hii  profeuion 
'Ti  imui  hmuelf  to  a  leligiaui  life.  He  now 
-i  B  miic  lib  Ibc  muj  jean  ;  he  wai  elected 

'''5>  -(  CHiarta  in  370  in  place  of  Enicbitu  ;  he 
<-4iii]7S.~Tbebealeditkacf  hii  worluiibj 
'it-™i,Parji,  JiSl— 1730. 

lUiu,  L  Miamdw,  •erred  under  Cafaar  in 
''.111,  ud  (oOMBded  pan  of  Caeur*!  fleet  in  the 

*^^ud  in  ihe  foUowing  jcar  wai  muidered  bj 

luabeu  (Bwn^),  a  wniuDe  of  DioDpni, 
F~  UUt  d(Ti>ed  &na  Baanfit,  a  fbi-ekin,  wm 
-'  IV  pd  himecU'  and  the  Mienad*  in  Thrace. 

^HU.  lafldlma,  an  orator  and  hiMorian  under 
^'pMi  ai  Tibeniu,  wroio  an  loount  of  t 
i^^m  Tin  in  Oonanj,  and  a  work  upon  Rom 
Lwrt  tl  (  Bon  geneial    ehaiaclei,  which  a 
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by  lb*  ernplion  of  VeeUTiui  which  orenrhelnied 
Herculaneiun  and  Pompeii. 

Bunu,  Baldiu,  a  Raman  epic  poet  of  conoi- 
deiable  merit,  coDtempoiary  ivilb  Veapaeian. 

B*«tU9M  ar  Butamu,  a  waiUke  Oermaa 
people,  wbo  migrated  to  the  coontiy  nnr  the 
mouth  of  the  Danobe.  They  are  £iit  mentioned 
in  the  wan  of  Philip  and  Peneu  againit  the 
Roman*,  ind  at  a  later  period  thej  fraqnentlj  de- 
Tailaled  Thiace,  and  were  engaged  in  wan  with  the 
Rumaa  goretnon  of  the  proTince  of  Macedonia. 
In  B.  c  30,  ihcy  were  defeated  by  M.  Craieni, 
and  drinn  acroM  the  Danube  ;  and  we  find  them, 
at  a  later  time,  partly  wtlled  between  the  Tyra* 
{Dmaltr)  and  Borytthene*  {Dimptr\  and  partly 
at  Ihe  mouth  of  the  Danube,  nnder  (ha  name  of 
Pmam,  irtm  theii  inhabiting  the  iiUnd  of  Pence, 
at  the  mouth  of  ihii  rirer. 
.  BMtiUlll  (alto  Butatul,  Butnll),  a  pea^ 
in  Hiipania  Baetica  on  the  coaiL 

BittllM*  or  BaaanlOl  (Barania,  BamilTa: 
0.  T.  Baibao,  Batan),  a  dittrict  of  Palntine,  E.  of 
the  Jordan,  extending  from  the  riTer  Jabbok  on 
the  S.  to  Ml  Herman,  in  the  Antilibaon*  cbain, 
on  the  N.     Tho  ■  and  t  are  mere  dialectic  t*. 

BiliTi  ar  Xtini,  a  Celtic  people  who  aban- 
doned their  homei  in  conaeqaence  of  citit  dit- 
tenjiont,  berore  the  time  of  Julint  Caeaar,  and 
tettlcd  in  the  itland  farmed  by  Ihe  Rhine,  the 
Waal,   and   the  Mwt,  which  iiland  w  "   ' 


of  the 


They 


their  * 

■gainil  Ihe  Oennani,  and  wen  of  great  lerrice  to 
the  former  by  their  excellent  eSTalry  ;  bnl  at 
length,  eiaipeialed  by  the  oppretiiani  af  the  Ro- 
nan  oflicen,  they  Kite  in  revolt  nnder  Claudin* 
Ciiilii,  in  a.  D.  69,  and  were  with  great  difficnl^ 
lubdned.  On  thair  lubjngalian,  they  vera  treated 
by  the  Romant  with  mildneu,  and  wen  exempt 
from  taxation.  Their  aonnlty,  which  alto  extended 
beyond  the  itland  S.  of  the  Maai  and  Ihe  Waal, 
wu  called,  at  a  later  time,  B4t»lm.  Their  chief 
towni  were  Ci^nBB  {Liybm)  and  BatimdMnm, 
between  the  Maai  and  the  Waal  The  Odhm- 
fiita  01  Camnefala  were  a  bnuKh  af  the  Batavi, 
and  dwelt  in  tha  W.  of  the  iiland. 

BBtaTodSram.     [Batavi.] 

Bfttl^olM  (BofcsAqt).  a  celebnted  artiit  af 
Hagneiit  on  the  Haeaodei,  coiutrueted  for  the 
I^ciedaemanttni  the  coloHal  throne  of  Ihe  Amr- 
daean  Apolto.  He  probably  flooriihed  abont  tie 
time  of  Solon,  or  a  little  later. 

Bltl^lliii.  1.  Of  Samoa,  *  beaobfal  yonlh 
beloved  by  Anaereon.  — 9.  Of  Alaxudria,  tfaa 
Ireedmauand  faTaurileofMaecenaa,brDngbt  to  per- 
fection, togithtr  with  Pyladea  of  Cilicia,  the  imila- 
liTe  dance  or  ballet  called  foataniniu.  Bathyllui 
excelled  in  comi^  and  Pyladei  in  tngic  penoniS- 

Batua  (Bdmu:  Bomloi).  L  (&<rV},  a 
city  of  Onoline  in  Heaopotamia,  E.  of  the  £u- 
phralei,  and  S.W.  of  Edtati,  at  about  equal  dit. 
taocei ;  founded  by  the  Macedoniani,  and  taken 
by  Trajan  ;  celebrated  for  ill  annatl  dit  of  Indian 
and  Syrian  merchandiic^S.  {DaJat),  a  city  of 
Cyrrheatice,  in  Syria,  between  Bcroca  and  Hien- 

Bato  (BdrnF).  X,  The  charioteer  of  Amphia- 
nui,  wai  iwallowed  np  by  the  eaiih  along  with 
AuFBiAaAUi.  — S.  Tbe  name  of  S  leaden  of  ttia 
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Pannoniaiif  and  Dftlmatiaoi  in  their  inmrection 
in  the  reign  of  Auguatns,  a.  o.  6.  Tiberius  and 
Oennanicus  were  both  aent  againat  them,  and  ob- 
tained tome  adTantaget  over  them,  in  conieqoenoe 
of  which  the  Pannoniant  and  Dalmatians  concluded 
a  peace  with  the  Romansin 8.  Bnt  the  peace  wai 
of  short  duration.  The  Dalmatian  Bato  pat  his 
namesake  to  death,  and  renewed  the  war.  Hbe- 
rius  now  finally  subdued  Dalmatia ;  Bato  surren- 
dered to  him  in  9  upon  promise  of  pardon ;  he 
accompanied  Tiberius  to  Italy,  and  lus  life  was 
spared. 

BattX&dae  (BarriiSat),  kings  of  Cyrene  during 
8  generations.  1.  BattOf  L,  of  Thera,  led  a  colony 
to  Africa  at  the  command  of  the  Delphic  orede, 
and  founded  Cyrene  about  B.  c.  631.  He  was  the 
first  king  of  Cyrene,  his  gOTemment  was  gentle 
and  just,  and  iher  his  death  in  599  he  was  wor- 
shipped as  a  hero.— 8.  AxmiQaiii  L,  son  of 
No.  1,  reigned  B.C.  599—583.-8.  Battu  IL, 
sumamed  ^  the  Happy,**  son  of  No.  2,  reigned  B.  c. 
583 — 560  ?  In  his  reign,  Cyrene  receiyed  a  great 
number  of  colonists  from  various  parts  of  Greece  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  the  increased  strength  of  his 
kingdom  Battas  was  able  to  subdue  the  neiffh- 
bouring  Libyan  tribes,  and  to  defeat  Apries,  kmg 
of  Egypt  (570),  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Libyans. «« 4  AroeiiUiii  IL,  son  of  No.  3,  sux^ 
named  ^  the  Oppressive,**  reigned  about  b.  c  560 
— 550.  In  consequence  of  dissensions  between 
himself  and  his  brothers,  the  latter  withdrew  from 
Cyrene,  and  founded  Barca.  He  was  strangled  by 
his  brother  or  friend,  Learchus.  «"6.  Battu  IIL, 
or  **  the  Lame,**  son  of  No.  4,  reigned  about  B.  c. 
550 — 530.  In  his  time,  Demonaz,  a  Mantinean, 
gave  a  new  constitution  to  the  city,  whereby  the 
royal  power  was  reduced  within  very  narrow  limits. 
—6.  AroeiiUiii  m.,  son  of  No.  5,  reigned  about 
BL  c.  530 — 514,  was  driven  from  Cyrene  in  an  at- 
tempt to  recover  the  ancient  royal  privil^es,  but 
recovered  his  kingdom  with  the  aid  of  Samian 
auxiliaries.  He  endeavoured  to  strengthen  himself 
by  making  submission  to  Cambyses  in  525.  He 
was,  however,  again  obliged  to  leave  Cjrrene  ;  he 
fled  to  Alazir,  king  of  Barca,  whose  daughter  he 
had  married,  and  was  there  slain  by  the  Barcaeans 
and  some  Cyrenaean  exiles.  «■  7.  Battua  IT., 
probably  son  of  No.  6,  of  whose  life  we  have  no 
accounts.  ^8.  AroatUaoi  IT.,  probably  son  of 
No.  7,  whose  victory  in  the  chariot-race  at  the  Py- 
thian games,  &  c.  466,  is  celebrated  by  Pindar  in 
his  4th  and  5th  Pythian  odes.  At  his  death, 
about  450,  a  popular  government  was  established. 

Battna  (Birrof),  a  shepherd  whom  Hermes 
turned  into  a  stone,  because  he  broke  a  promise 
which  he  made  to  the  god. 

Batttlvm,  a  town  in  Campania  of  uncertain  site. 

Bavdfl.    [Phxlxmon.] 

Bavli  (Baoolo\  a  collection  of  villas  rather  than 
a  town,  between  Misennm  and  Baiae  in  Campania. 

BiTloi  and  Kaerloi,  2  malevolent  poetasters, 
who  attacked  the  poetry  of  Virgil  and  Horace. 

Badra  or  Beiira  (Bd(ipa:  BJf tpot:  Bajour, 
N.W.  of  Petiotriir),  a  city  in  the  Paropamisus, 
taken  by  Alexander  on  his  march  into  India. 

Bebi^oea  (B4€fnMC9$).  1.  A  mythical  people  in 
Bithynia,  said  to  be  of  Thracian  origin,  whose 
king,  Amycus,  slew  Pollux  [p.  76,a.].  «•  8.  An  an- 
cient Ibenan  people  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, N.  and  S.  of  the  Pyrenees :  they  posaeiaed 
muneious  herds  of  cattle* 
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BadrUUnm,  a  small  phue  in  Cixalpine  Gad 
between  Cremona  and  Veronat  celebiated  for  tk 
defeat  both  of  Otho  and  of  the  Vitellian  troopi, 
A.  o.  69. 

BalbiBa  (B/a^imi:  BcAfiy(n}r).  1.  {SUGtorpe 
iPJrboriX  '^  island  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  off  the  S. 
coast  of  Attica.— 8.  See  Bblbmini. 

Belemlna  (BcAc/Jm),  also  called  Bebma  ni 
Bdbmct,  a  town  in  the  N.W.  of  Laconis,  on  the 
borders  of  Arcadia.  The  surrounding  district  vu 
called  Beimmatit  and  BeOmaiii, 

BalSfii  or  BeUtyi  (B4\c<fir,  B^cwf),  a  Chal- 
daean  priest  at  Babylon,  who  is  nid,  in  conjimc- 
tion  with  Arbaoes,  the  Mede,  to  have  overthrown 
the  old  Assyrian  empire.  [Arbacbs.]  Belesis 
afterwards  received  the  satnpy  of  Babyloo  from 
Arbaoes. 

BelgM,  one  of  the  3  ^reat  people,  into  whidi 
Caesar  divides  the  population  of  Gaul.  Thej  were 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Rhine,  on  the  W.  bj 
the  ocean,  on  the  S.  by  the  Sequana  (Seme)  snd 
Matrona  (Marm\  and  on  the  E.  by  ue  temtorT 
of  the  Treviri.  They  were  of  German  origin,  and 
had  settled  in  the  country,  expelling  or  redndng 
to  subjection  the  former  inJiabitants.  They  were 
the  bravest  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ganl,  were 
subdued  by  Caesar  afier  a  courageous  ruisi- 
ance,  and  were  the  first  Gallic  people  who  threw 
off  die  Roman  dominion.  The  Belgae  were  nb' 
divided  into  the  tribes  of  the  Nxbvu,  Bbllovao, 
Rbmi,  Si;k88Xonb8,  Mobinx,  Mbnapu,  Adca- 
Tici,  and  others  ;  and  the  collective  forces  of  the 
whole  nation  were  more  than  a  million. 

Belglea     [Gallia.] 

Belgium,  the  name  generally  applied  to  the  tezri- 
toiy  of  the  Bxllovaci,  and  of  the  tribes  depeodect 
upon  the  latter,  namely,  the  Atrebates,  Ambiaoi, 
Velliocasses,  Anlerei,  and  Caleti.  Belgium  did  D«t 
include  the  whole  countiy  inhabited  by  the  Belgae, 
for  we  find  the  Nervii,  Remi.  &c  expressly  ex- 
cluded from  it     (Caes.  B.  O.  r.  24.) 

BeUabrlui,  the  greatest  general  of  Jastinias, 
was  a  native  of  Illyna  and  of  mean  extrsdioiL  In 
A.  D.  534,  he  overthrew  the  Vandal  kingdom  in 
Africa,  which  had  been  established  by  Oenaenc 
about  100  years  previously,  and  took  prisoner  the 
Vandal  king,  Gelimer,  whom  he  led  in  triumph  to 
Constantinople.  In  535—540,  Belisarius  carried 
on  war  against  the  Goths  in  Itely,  and  conquered 
Sicily,  but  he  was  recalled  by  the  jealoosj  of 
Justinian.  In  541 — 544  he  again  earned  on  war 
against  the  Goths  in  Italy,  but  was  again  recalled 
by  Justinian,  leaving  his  victories  to  be  completed 
by  his  rival  Narses  in  the  complete  overthrow  of 
the  Gothic  kingdom,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
exarchate  of  Ravenna.  The  last  victory  of  Beli- 
sarius was  gained  in  repelling  an  inroad  of  the 
Bulgarians,  559.  In  563  he  was  accused  of  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  life  of  Justinian  ;  according  to 
a  popular  tradition,  he  was  deprived  of  his  pro- 
perty, his  eyes  were  put  out,  and  he  wandered  ai 
a  bqi^  through  Constantinople ;  but  according  to 
the  more  authentic  account,  he  was  merely  impri- 
soned for  a  year  in  his  own  palace,  and  then  re- 
stored to  his  honours.    He  died  in  565. 

BeUSrSphon  or  BeUSrSphontei  (B«AA«pod^r 
or  B«\Acfw^rn}f),  son  of  the  Corinthian  king 
Glaucus  and  Eurymede,  and  grandson  of  Siirphus, 
was  originally  called  Hippomnu^  and  received  the 
name  Bellerophon  from  slaying  the  Corinthian  B«!- 
lenit.    To  be  purified  from  the  murder  he  fled  to 
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fneOt,  vbow  wife  Antte  fell  in  love  with  the 
Touag  hen;  bat  m  her  offen  were  rejected  by 
hiflw  ibe  aeenetd  him  to  her  hnibond  of  haTing 
Bade  impnper  propoals  to  her.  Proetiu,  unwil- 
lag  to  kiU  him  with  hie  own  hands,  lent  him  to 
itii  fiuW>in-Jnw,  lobatei,  king  of  Lycia,  with  a 
letter  in  wbich  the  latter  was  requested  to  put  the 
ymg  nan  to  death.  lobates  according^  sent 
ija  to  kill  the  monster  ChiniaeKa»  thinking  that 
htwu  mn  to  perish  in  the  contest.  After  ob> 
aiaing  snisiMiiim  of  the  winged  hone,  VEQABva^ 
Bdlcnphoa  rose  with  him  in  the  air,  and  killed 
the  ChinaeiB  with  his  arrows.  lobates,  thos  dis- 
•ppobted,scnt  Belleraphon  against  the  Solymi  and 
Kit  sgainst  the  Amaaons.  In  these  contests  he 
VII  alio  nctorioQS ;  and  on  his  return  to  Lycia, 
beb^  sttadted  by  the  biaTest  Lycians,  whom 
lobsiei  had  pissed  in  amhosh  for  the  purpose,  BeU 
ienphoQ  ale V  than  alL  lobates,  now.  seeing  that  it 
VIS  hspclesi  to  kill  the  hefo,gaTe  him  hia  daughter 
(PlukiioSy  Aatidjia,  or  Casasndra)  in  marriage,  and 
nde  hiai  his  soocessor  on  the  throne.  Bellerophon 
^*cmtt  the  father  of  Isaader,  Hippolochns,  and 
li^smfs  At  last  BeUerophon  drew  upon  him> 
Ktf  tkc  hstoid  of  the  gods,  and,  consomed  by  grie^ 
vaadoed  kaely  thniwK  the  AJetan  field,  sroiding 
tbe  pstba  of  men.  This  is  all  that  Homer  says 
m^cdiat  Belleropbon^a  later  £ste :  seme  tiaditions 
Kkted  ttst  he  attempted  to  fly  to  heaten  upon 
Pci^uai,  bift  that  Zen  sent  a  gad-fly  to  sting 
^  kcK,  which  threw  ofl^  the  rider  upon  the  earth, 
vIm  beams  Issie  or  blind  in  conscience.  (Hor*. 
Cam.  IT.  11.  2«.) 
Mi,  a  Celtiherims  people  in  Hispania  Taira- 
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Mtn,  the  Reman  goddess  of  war^  was  pro- 
^T  s  Sehiae  divinity.  She  i»  fiequently  men- 
ii^d  by  the  RoBoan  poets  as  the  companion  of 
^^  «r  even  as  his  sister  or  his  wife,  and  is 
^'•cnbed  ss  aimed  with  a  bloody  scourge.  (Yixg. 
^**.  vol  7Q9).  During  the  Samnite  wars,  in  b.  c. 
^.  Afp^  Claudins  Caeou  Towed  a  temple  to  hetr 
vus  vas  ended  in  the  Campos  Uartius.  Her 
't^f^  eafled  ArfCnaam,  wounded  their  own  arms 
*^  ^9  when  they  offered  saerifices  to  her. 

Uhrvid,  the  most  powerinl  of  the  Belgae, 
<ivnt  to  the  modem  Jhamvait^  between  the  Seine, 
<  ^  SoBM,  and  Bresl&  In  Caesar's  time  they 
c^  bag  100,000  men  into  the  field*  but  they 
•«  aUaed  by  Cacaar  with  the  other  Belgae. 

tt«  or  Hiilwi  (BeA^r,  BcuAi^,  nr.  Ao^omm, 
^A  s  wapart.  town  in  Hispania  Baetica  on  a 
rT«f  fi  tb«  MBM  Mme  (now  Bor6afeX  the  usual 
P*^  far  cnssing  over  to  Tingis  in  Kauxetania. 

Ktis  <8|Aef ),  son  of  Poaeidon  and  Libya  or 
^^'TVflme,  twin>brolber  of  Agenor,  and  lather  of 
A«|Tpcns  sad  Dinnus.  He  was  beKeved  to  be 
i")*  iboestnl  hero  and  national  divinity  of  sevend 
'woi  aatioBs,  fitmi  whom  the  legions  about  him 
*M  ftaaniaiiUMl  to  Greece  and  there  became 
:»>^  ip  with  Oiedt  myths. 

Mis  (BSfim :  Nakw  Namam),  a  river  of  Phoe- 
"nosing at  the  foot  of  M.  Carmel,  and  iisUing 
CK  the  ica  doee  to  the  &  cl  Ptolemais  (.dtfivX 
'*^*«att4fiir  the  tndition  that  iu  fine  sand  first 
H  ^  Phaeaidana  to  the  invention  of  ghiss. 
^>ii«l  Imu  (Loffo  di  Oarda)^  a  lake  in  the 
>  d  Iiyy  (OaDia  Txuspadana),  out  of  which 


(flaaswalo),  a  town  in  Samnium 
*^A||ii  VH»at  the  jmctaea  of  the  two  Tal- 


leys,  through  which  the  Sabatns  and  Calor  flow, 
fennerly  called  Maleve$iitim  on  account,  it  is  said, 
of  its  bad  air.  It  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
towns  in  Italy,  having  been  founded,  according  to 
tiadition,  by  Diomede.  In  the  Samnite  wars  it 
was  subdued  by  the  Romans,  who  sent  a  colony 
thither  in  B.C.  268,  and  changed  its  name  Male- 
ventam  into  Beneventum.  It  was  colonised  a 
second  thne  by  Augustus,  and  was  hence  called 
Ooloma  Julia  Concordia  Juguaia  Fdim,  The  mo- 
dem town  has  several  Roman  remains,  among 
others  a  triumphal  arch  of  Trajan. 

BerS^jntila  (BcpcKvrr(a),  a  surname  of  Cybele, 
which  she  derived  from  Mt.  Berecyntus  where 
she  was  worshipped. 

BMnXof  (BepeWici}),  a  Macedonic  form  of 
Pherenlee  (^fp«v/ici|),  i.e,**  Bringing  Victory.** «» 
L  First  the  wife  of  an  obscure  Macedonian,  and 
afterwaids  of  Ptolemy  I.  Soter,  who  fell  in  love 
with  her  when  she  same  to  Egypt  in  attendance 
on  his  bride  Euiydice,  Antipater's  daughter.  She 
was  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  virtue,  and  was 
the  mother  of  Ptolemy  II.  Phiiadelphus. «« 8. 
Daughter  of  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphua,  and  wife 
of  Antiochus  Theos,  king  of  Syria,  who  divorced 
Laodice  in  order  to  many  her,  &  c.  249.  On  the 
death  of  Ptolemy,  &  c.  247,  Antiochus  recalled 
Laodice,  who  notwithstanding  caused  him  to  be 
poisoned,  and  murdered  Berenice  and  her  son.  ^  8. 
Daughter  of  IMEsgas,  king  of  Cyrene,  and  wife  of 
Ptolemy  III.  Eueigetes.  She  was  put  to  death  by 
her  son  Ptolemy  IV.  Philopator  on  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  22 1 .  The  fiunous  hair  of  Berenice,  which 
she  dedicated  for  her  husbandli  safe  return  firom  his 
Syrian  expedition  in  the  temple  of  ArainoS  at  Zephy- 
rium,  was  said  to  have  become  a  constellation.  It 
was  celebnted  by  CaUimachus  in  a  poem,  of  which 
we  have  a  translation  by  Catullus.  ■*  4.  Otherwise 
called  CUofmiraf  daughter  of  Ptolemy  VIII.  La- 
thyrus,  succeeded  her  father  on  the  throne,  b.  c. 
81,  and  married  Ptolemy  X.  (Alexander  II.),  but 
was  murdered  by  her  husband  19  days  after  her 
marriage.** 6*  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  XI.  Auletes, 
and  eldest  sister  of  the  fiunous  Cleopatra,  was 
placed  on  the  throne  by  the  Alexandrines  when 
they  drove  out  her  father,  b.  c.  58.  She  next  mar- 
ried Archelaus,  but  was  put  to  death  with  her  hus- 
band, when  Gabinius  restored  Auletes,  55.-^6. 
Sister  of  Herod  the  Great,  married  Aristobulus, 
who  was  put  to  death,  a.  c.  6.  She  afterwards 
went  to  Rome,  where  she  spent  the  remainder  of 
her  life.  She  was  the  mother  of  Agrippa  I.  "-■  7. 
Daughter  of  Agrippa  I.,  married  her  uncle  Herod, 
king  of  Chalcis,  by  whom  she  had  2  sons.  After 
the  death  of  Herod,  a,i>*  48,  Berenice,  then  20 
yearn  old,  lived  with  her  brother  Agrippa  II.,  not 
without  suspicion  of  an  incestuous  commerce  with 
him.  She  gained  the  love  of  Titus,-  who  was  only 
withheld  firom  makinff  her  his  wife  by  fear  of. 
oflending  the  Romans  by  such  a  step. 

BlrSuba  (BepcWmi :  BtptyuctCs),  the  name  of 
several  cities  of  the  period  of  the  Ptolemies.  1. 
Fomerly  Esiongeber  (Ru.  nr.  Akabah\  in  Arabia^ 
at  the  head  of  the  Sinus  Aelanites,  or  E.  branch  of 
the  Red  Sea.«*S.  In  Upper  Egypt  (for  so  it  was 
considered,  though  it  lay  a  little  S.  of  the  parallel 
of  Syene),  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  on  a  gulf 
called  Sinus  Immundus  (iutdBupros  ir^Xiror,  now 
Foul  Bf^)f  where  its  ruins  are  still  visible.  It 
was  named  after  the  mother  of  Ptolemy  II.  Phila- 
I  delphus,  who  built  it,  and  made  a  road  hence  to 
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CoptoB,  10  that  it  became  a  chief  emporium  for  the 
commerce  of  Egypt  with  Arabia  and  India.  Under 
the  Romans  it  was  the  residence  of  a  praefectus.*- 
3.  B.  Paadufibi  (B.  vdyxpv<ros  or  lij  xarh  2d- 
€as)i  on  the  Red  Sea  coast  in  Aethiopia,  consider- 
ably S.  of  tlie  above.— 4.  B.  Ipidlni  (B,M 
Acip^f ),  on  the  Prom.  Diia,  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea  {StraUt  o/Bab-d- 
Mandeb).^6.  (Bern  Gkaxiy  Ro.),  in  Cyrenaica, 
formerly  Heiperii  ('Eoirep^s),  the  fabled  site  of  the 
Gardens  of  the  Hesperides.  It  took  its  later  name 
from  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  III.  Euexgetes,  and  was 
the  W.>moftt  of  the  5  cities  of  the  Lybian  Penta* 
polis.  —  There  were  other  cities  of  the  name. 

Bergifltftni,  a  people  in  the  N.  E.  of  Spain  be- 
tween the  Ibenis  and  the  Pyrenees,  whose  capital 
was  Bezvimn. 

Bergomvin  (Bergomas,^ti8 :  Bergamo),  a  town 
of  the  Orobii  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  between  Comum 
and  Brizia,  afterwards  a  municipinm. 

Berfie  (Bfp^),  a  Trojan  woman,  wife  of  Dory- 
clus,  one  of  the  companions  of  Aeneas,  whose  form 
Iris  assumed  when  she  persuaded  the  women  to 
set  fire  to  the  ships  of  Aeneas  in  Sicily. 

Beroea  (B^fwio,  also  B^^^ta,  B«f>^ :  Btpouvt, 
Btpoiatos),  L  (  V9rria\  one  of  the  most  ancient 
towns  of  Macedonia,  on  one  of  the  lower  ranges  of 
Mt  Bermius,  and  on  the  Astraeus,  a  tributary  of 
the  Haliacmon,  S.W.  of  Pella,  and  about  20  miles 
from  the  sea.  -i»8.  (Herta),  a  town  in  the  interior 
of  Thiace,  was  under  the  later  Roman  empire, 
together  writh  Philippopolis,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant military  posts.  «■  8.  {Alqi^  or  Haleb),  a 
town  in  Syria  near  Antioch,  enlaiged  by  Seleucus 
Nicator,  who  gave  it  the  Macedonian  name  of  Be- 
roea.  It  is  called  Hdbon  or  Chelbon  in  Esekiel 
(xxvii.  18),  and  Ckakp  in  the  Byzantine  writers, 
a  name  still  retained  in  the  modem  Halob,  for 
which  Europoms  hare  substituted  Aleppo. 

BirOns  {Bnpct96s  or  Bfipct9<r6s)f  a  priest  of 
Belus  at  Babylon,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Antiochns 
II.  (b.  c.  261—246),  and  wrote  in  Greek  a  history 
of  Babylonia,  in  3  books  (called  BafuAwvcce^  and 
sometimes  XoASoijni  or  UrrofAai  Xa\8alin(/).  It 
embraced  the  earliest  traditions  about  the  human 
race,  a  description  of  Babylonia  and  its  population, 
€uid  a  chronological  list  of  its  kings  down  to  the 
time  of  the  great  Cyrus.  Berosus  says  ihai  he 
derived  the  materials  for  his  work  from  the  ar- 
chives in  the  temple  of  Belus.  The  work  itself  is 
lost,  but  coDsidoable  fragments  of  it  are  presored 
in  Josephus,  Ensebius,  Syncellus,  and  the  Christian 
fathers :  the  best  editions  of  the  fragments  are  by 
Richter,  Lips.  1825,  and  in  Didot^  ^vffmmia 
Historieorum  Orneoormmy  vol.  ii.  Paris,  1848. 

BCrftns  {Bnfnrr6s:  Bijp^tot:  Bmnt^  Ru.X 
one  of  the  oldest  sea-ports  of  Phoenicia,  stood  on  a 
promontory  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Magoras 
(Nakr  BeinU)^  halfway  between  Byblus  and 
Sidon.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Syrian  king  Try- 
^hon  (b.  c.  140),  and  restoired  by  Agrippa  under 
Augustus,  who  made  it  a  cdony.  It  afterwards 
became  a  celebrated  seat  of  learning. 

BCHL      [AlfTINOttPOLIS.] 

Basii,  amerce  and  powerful  Thmdan  people,  who 
^welt  along  the  whole  of  Mt  Haemns  as  fitf  as  the 
Euxine.  Alter  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by  the 
Romans  (B.a  168),  the  Bessi  were  attacked  by 
the  latter,  and  subdued  after  a  severe  struggle. 

BeffU  (Biytrff-or),  satiap  of  Bactria  under  Da- 
rius III^  seised  Darius  soon  after  the  battle  of 
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Arbela,  b.c.  331.  Punued  by  Alexander  u  xh 
following  year,  Bessus  put  Dsrius  to  death,  ud 
fled  to  Bactria,  where  he  assumed  the  title  oi  king. 
He  was  betrayed  by  two  of  his  foUowen  to  Alex- 
ander, who  put  him  to  deadi. 

Beitia,  CalpuxnXni.  L  L.,  tribune  of  the  pleU, 
B.C  121,  and  consul  111,  when  he  carried  oa  w 
against  Jugnrtha,  but  having  received  large  bribes 
he  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Numidiso.  On  his 
return  to  Rome  he  wbs  in  consequence  sccaied 
and  condemned.— ■  8.  L.,  one  of  the  Catilinsrun 
conspirators,  B.  c.  63,  was  at  the  time  tribune  of 
the  plebs  designatus,  and  not  actually  tribune  ss 
Sallust  says.  In  59  he  was  aedile,  and  in  57  was 
an  unsuccessfol  candidate  for  the  nmetonhin,  not< 
withstanding  his  bribery,  for  n^ich  ofience  be  wss 
broughtto  trial  in  the  following  year  and  condemned^ 
although  he  was  defended  by  Cicero. 

BetelXi,  a  people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  between  the 
Tungri  and  Nervii  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beds 
in  iSabant. 

Beilra.    [Bazua.] 

BUaor.  L  Also  called  Ocnus  or  Aucmu,  loa 
of  Tiberis  and  Manto,  is  said  to  have  bnilt  the 
town  of  Mantua,  and  to  have  called  it  after  hii 
mother.— 8.  A  Bithynian,  the  author  of,  21  epi- 
grams in  the  Greek  Antholo^,  lived  under  Asgiu- 
tus  and  Tiberius. 

Biaf  (Bias),  L  Son  of  Amytiiaon,  and  brother 
of  the  eeer  Melampus.  fie  mamed  Pero,  danghter 
of  Nelens,  vrhom  her  fother  had  refused  to  girr 
to  any  one  unless  he  brought  him  the  oxen  of 
Iphidus.  These  Melampus  tmtamed  by  his  couage 
and  skill,  and  so  won  the  princess  for  his  brother. 
Melampus  also  gained  for  Bias  a  diird  of  the  king- 
dom of  Argos,  in  consequence  of  Ins  curing  the 
dauffhten  of  Proetus  and  the  other  Axgive  wonen 
of  their  madness.  — •  8.  Of  Priene  hi  Ionia,  one  of 
the  Seven  Sages  of  Greece,  flourished  mbovt  b.c. 
550. 

Bibadilis,  X.  Fnrlut,  a  Roman  poet,  bon  at 
Cremona,  b.  c.  1 03,  wrote  iambics,  epigiami,  and 
a  poem  on.  Caeaar^s  Gaulish  wars  ;  the  opening 
line  in  the  latter  poem  is  parodied  by  Horace. 
(Furius  kUtemoi  eana  mve  amtpuet  Alpet,  Sat  ii. 
5.  41.)  It  is  probable  that  Bibaculns  also  wrote  a 
poem  entitled  A«Aiopi$,  containing  an  accooot  of 
the  death  of  Memnon  by  Achilles,  and  that  the 
tw^ui  Alpkuu  of  Honiee  (SaL  i.  10.  36)  ii  oo 
other  than  Bibaculus.  The  attacks  of  Horace 
against  Bibaculus  may  probably  be  owing  to  the 
fiut  diat  the  poems  of  Bibaculus  contained  iuulti 
against  the  Cmsstb.    (Tac  ^im.  iv.  34.) 

Bltanote  {AutMn%  the  chief  town  of  the  Aedni 
in  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  afterwards  AtijjiiuiodvMim^ 

Bibrtz  (BUore),  a  town  of  the  Remi  in  Gallia 
Belgica,  not  fiar  fr<»n  the  Aisne. 

Bibfiliii  Calpurnlut.  LK.,  curule  aedile  b.  a 
65,  pnetor  62,  and  consul  59,  in  each  of  which 
years  he  had  C.  Julius  Caesar  as  his  colleague.  He 
was  a  staunch  adherent  of  the  aristocratical  fsortv, 
but  was  unable  in  his  consulship  to  resist  the 
powerful  combination  of  Caesar,  Pompey,  and 
Crsssus.  After  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  oppoee 
Cacaar^  agrarian  law,  he  withdrew  from  the 
popular  assemblies  altogether ;  whence  it  was  laid 
m  jeke,  that  it  was  the  consulship  of  Juba* 
and  Caesar.  In  61  Bibulus  was  proconsul  of  Syria ; 
and  in  the  civil  war  he  commanded  Pompey^ 
fleet  in  the  Adriatic,  and  died  (48)  while  holdiw 
this  command  off  Gorpyn-    He  aiairied  Porcia, 
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tie  dugfater  of  Cato  Utioentiiy  bj  whom  he  had 
3  fons  2  of  whom  were  mardered  by  the  toldien  of 
Gabiniitt,  in  Egypt,  50.  »■  2.  L.,  ion  of  Na  1 ,  was 
a  TOQth  at  his  father^  death,  and  wai  brought  up 
br  M.  BrutuB,  who  married  hia  mother  Porcia.  He 
fcught  with  Bnitiu  at  the  battle  of  Philippi  in  42, 
bat  he  waa  aftowazda  pardoned  by  Antony,  and 
▼ai  intratted  by  the  lifter  with  important  eom- 
maods.  He  died  shortly  before  the  battle  of 
Actiom. 

Kdu  (Bidfaos,  Bidenais),  a  snail  tow^  in  Si- 
cily, W.  of  Syracnse. 

Kgm  {Beeerraf\  a  town  of  the  Oretani  in 
Hispania  Tarxaeottensis. 

BigBRiifaiM  or  Bigcni,  a  people  in  Aqoitania 
sear  the  PymieesL 

BilbOii  {Bambola\  a  town  of  the  Geltiberi  in 
Hiipania  Tanaoonensis,  and  a  mnnioipiam  with 
the  foname  Augnata,  <m  the  river  Salo,  also  called 
Bilbilia  (XaUm)^  was  the  birth-place  of  the  poet 
Martial,  and  was  oelebimted  for  its  mannfactories 
in  rnm  and  gold. 

BiUacu  {BiKKmas :  FUb(u\  a  tijvt  of  Bithv- 
nia,  n«ng  in  the  Hypii  M.,  and  &Uing  into  the 
PoDtm  Eonniis  20  stadia  (2  geog.  miles)  E.  of 
Tium.  Some  made  it  the  boundary  between 
BiUijnisand  Paphlagonia. 

Bagboi  (Buun),  a  town  on  the  Rhine  in 
G^jaBdgica. 

Koft  (BW).  1.  Of  Smyrna,  a  bucolic  poet, 
fiooriihed  about  B.  c  280,  and  spent  the  last  years 
of  hii  life  in  Sicily,  where  he  was  poisoned.  He 
wai  i^der  than  Moachos,  who  laments  his  untimely 
death,  sad  calls  himself  the  pupil  of  Bion.  (Mosch. 
Id,  iii.)  The  style  of  Bion  is  refined,  and  his 
TeniEcation  fluent  and  degpat,  but  he  is  inferior 
to  Theocntns  in  strength  uid  -depth  of  feeling.  — 
Edidom^  inehidxng  Moschoa,  by  Jacobs,  Ootha, 
1795 ;  Wakefield,  London,  1795  ;  and  Manso, 
I^ipzig,  1807. -^  8.  Of  Boiysthenes,  near  the 
moQth  of  the  Dnieper,  floorished  about  b.c.  250. 
^^  was  sold  as  a  shiTe,  when  young,  and  received 
^a  liberty  from  Ids  mastec,  a  rhetorician.  He 
•t^^died  at  Athena,  and  embraced  the  later  Cyrenaic 
pLiotophy,  w  expounded  by  Thbodobuh,  the 
Atheist  He  liyed  a  considerable  tame  at  the 
ci'in  of  Antigonua  Oonatas,  king  of  Macedonia. 
B.oD  Has  noted  for  his  sharp  sayings,  whence 
Horace  speaks  of  penons  ddighting  BimmU  mr- 
^^An  et  nU  migro,  (^put.  iL  2.  60.) 

Kaaltia  (BunXria:  BnrdAnfs),  a  district  in 
Macedonia  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Strymon.  The 
^u^tse  wen  Thraciana,  and  at  the  iuTasion  of 
Or»<ce  hj  Xerxea  (&  a  480)  they  were  ruled  by 
a  Thiaetui  prince,  who  was  independent  of  Mac»> 
dooia ;  but  at  the  time  of  the  Peloposnesian  war 
Vf  find  thsQ  subject  to  Macedonia. 

KaUki  (Btadren:  Bi^or^Qi^:  Rododo)^ 
'^^>w<tacntly  Rkaeduimm  or  Bieudutug,  a  town  in 
Thnce  OB  the  Piopontis,  with  a  good  harbour,  was 
*<'iUt^  by  the  Samians,  and  was  in  later  times 
c^?  of  the  grsat  balwarks  of  the  neighbouring 
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Krttett  (BlrroMt),  a  Thiadan  people  between 
^t.  Rhodope  and  the  Aegean  sea,  on  the  hike 
^i*Mi  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abdera,  through 
viMie  land  Xerxes  marched  on  his  iuTasion  of 
^'^^•tt  (i^  c  480). — From  the  worship  of  Diony- 
^  a  Thrsee  the  Bacehse  women  are  called  Biif- 
^'5'^   (Hot.  Cbm.  ii.  19.  20). 

Iblifib  {JMwia :  Bi9vi^f ),  a  district  of 


Minor,  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Mysia,  on  the  N. 
by  the  Pontns  Euxinus,  on  the  £.  by  Paphlagonia, 
and  on  the  S.  by  Phrygia  Epictetus,  was  posaessed 
at  an  early  period  by  Thradan  tribes  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Strymon,  called  Thyni  (Svpoi) 
and  Bithyni  (Bi9woC),  of  whom  the  former  dwelt 
on  the  coast,  the  latter  in  the  interior.  The  earlier 
inhabitants  were  the  Bbbktcbs,  Cauoonbs,  and 
Mtodonxs,  and  the  N.E.  part  of  the  district  was 
possessed  by  the  Mablandtnl  The  country  waa 
subdued  by  the  Lydtaus,  and  afterwards  became  a 
part  of  the  Persian  empire  under  Cyrus,  and  was 
goyemed  by  the  satraps  of  Phrygia.  During  the 
decline  of  the  Persian  empire,  the  N.  part  of  the 
country  became  independent,  under  native  princes, 
called  Irapx^S  ^bo  resisted  Alexander  and  hia 
successors,  and  established  a  kingdom,  which  is 
usually  considered  to  begin  with  Zipoetes  (about 
B.  c.  287)  or  his  son  Nicemedes  I.  (b.  c  278),  and 
which  bated  till  the  death  of  Nicomedes  III.  (b.  c. 
74),  who  bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans. 
By  them  it  was  at  first  attached  to  the  province  of 
Asia,  Afterwards  to  that  of  Pontus,  and,  under 
Augustus,  it  was  made  a  proconsular  province. 
Several  changes  were  made  in  its  boundaries  under 
tile  later  emperors.  —  It  was  a  fertile  country,  in- 
tersected with  wooded  mountains,  the  highets  of 
which  was  the  Mysian  Olympus,  on  its  S.  border. 
Its  chief  rivers  were  the  Sanoabius  and  the 
Bill  AB  [78. 

Bithlnliim  (Bt^^Mor),  aft.  ClBudiopolij,  an 
inland  rity  of  Bithynia,  the  birth-place  of  Had- 
rian*s  favourite  AntinoUs. 

Blton  (Blrvp)j  a  mathematician,  the  author  of 
an  extant  woric  on  Military  MaeUme*  (narcuriccval 
voAc/uMwy  ipydifwv  need  Mrronrc\rut»v),  whose 
history  is  unknown.  The  work  is  printed  in  VeL 
Maihem,  Op,  Paris,  1693,  p.  105,  seq. 

Biton  and  GleSbis  (KAiotfts),  sons  of  Cydippe, 
a  priestess  of  Hera  at  Aigos.  They  were  cele- 
brated for  their  affection  to  their  mother,  whose 
chariot  they  once  dragged  during  a  festival  to  the 
temple  of  Hera,  a  distance  of  45  stadia.  The 
priestess  prayed  to  the  goddess  to  grant  them  what 
was  best  for  mortals ;  and  during  the  night  they 
both  died  while  asleep  in  the  temple. 

BltiiXtiUi,  in  inscriptions  Bxtultus  king  of 
the  Arvemi  in  Gaul,  joined  the  Allobroges  in  their 
war  against  the  Romans.  Both  the  Arvemi  and 
Allobrt^ges  were  defeated  B.C.  12 1 ,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Rhone  and  the  Isara,  by  Q.  Fabius  Maximus. 
Bituitus  waa  subsequently  taken  prisoner  and  sent 
to  Rome^ 

Bltflxlgef,  a  numerous  and  powerful  Celtic  peo« 
pie  in  Gallia  Aquitanica,  had  in  early  times  the 
supremacy  over  the  other  Celts  in  OauL  (Liv.  v. 
34.)  They  were  dirided  into,  1.  Bit  CM,  sepa- 
rated from  the  Camutes  and  Aedui  by  the  Liger, 
and  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Lemovices,  in  the 
country  of  the  modem  Bourpet;  their  cuital  was 
AvABicvx.  2.  Bit.  YMaei  or  UUjei  on  the 
Garumna:  their  capital  was  Bubdioala. 

BUdu,  Blindna,  or  BUradna  (BAi-,  BA^-, 
BAovSor :  BAauSivy^t :  Blaudesiua),  a  city  of  Phry- 
gia, near  the  borders  of  Mysia  and  Lydia. 

BIbmbi,  C.  SempronXni,  consul  with  Cn.  Ser- 
vilius  Caepio,  B.  c.  253,  in  the  1st  Punic  war.  The 
2  consuls  lailed  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  on 
their  return  were  overtaken  off  cape  Palinurus  by  a 
tremendous  storm,  in  which  150  ships  perished. 

BlMfUf I  JvaXwif  governor  of  Pannonia  at  the 
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death  of  Augnstus,  a.  d.  14,  when  the  fonnidable 
insunection  of  the  legions  broke  out  in  that  pro- 
Tinoe.  He  obtained  the  goyeroment  of  Africa  in 
21,  where  he  gained  a  victory  over  Tac&rinas.  On 
the  fall  of  his  uncle  Sejanna  in  31,  he  was  depriTod 
of  the  priestly  offices  which  he  held,  and  in  36  put 
an  end  to  his  bwn  life,  to  avoid  fidling  by  the 
hand  of  the  executioner. 

BUuLda.  L  (Bkmot),  a  town  of  the  Lael^tani  in 
Hispania  Taitaoonensis.  — "8.  (Si.  Akxsm)),  a  town 
in  Lucania. 

BUfOon  (Bresoou\  a  small  island  in  the  Oallicos 
Sinus,  off  the  town  of  Agatha. 

BluXo,  M.  Hdvim,  praetor  b.  c.  1 97,  defeated 
the  Celtiberi  in  Spain,  and  took  Illiturgi. 

BUvIa  {Blaye),  a  town  of  the  ^mtones,  in 
Gallia  Aquitanica,  on  the  Oanunna. 

Blexnjfw  (BA^/iver,  BA^fMtvcf X  an  Aethiopian 
people,  on  the  borders  of  Upper  Eg3rpt,  to  which 
their  predatory  incursions  were  very  troublesome 
in  the  times  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

Blan  (Bleranus :  Bieda),  a  town  in  Etraria,  on 
the  Via  Clodia,  between  Forum  Clodii  and  Tus- 
canta :  there  are  many  remains  of  the  ancient  town 
atBterfo. 

Blotlni  or  BloBsIaa,  the  name  of  a  noble  fiunily 
in  Campania. — One  of  this  fimiily,  C.  Blosius  of 
Cnmae,  was  a  philosopher,  a  disciple  of  Antipater 
of  Tarsus,  and  a  friend  of  Tib.  Omcchns.  After 
the  death  of  Gracchus  (b.c  133)  he  fled  to  Axis- 
tonicus,  king  of  Pergamus,  and  on  the  conquest  of 
Aristonicus  by  the  Romans,  Blosius  put  an  end  to 
his  own  life  for  fear  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans. 

Boadiote,  queen  of  the  Iceni  in  Britain,  having 
been  shamefully  treated  by  the  Romans,  who 
even  ravished  her  2  daughters,  excited,  an  insur- 
rection of  the  Britons  against  theic  oppressors 
during  the  absence  of  Suetonius  Panlinus,  the  Ro- 
man governor,  on  an  expedition  to  the  island  of 
Mona.  She  took  the  Roman  colonies  of  Camalo- 
dunum,  Londinium,  and  other  places,  and  slew 
nearly  70,000  Romans  and  their  allies.  She  was 
at  length  defeated  with  great  loss  by  Suetonius 
Panlinus,  and  put  an  end  to  her  own  life,  ▲.  o.  61. 

Boagilaa  (Bod^ptot),  a  river  in  Locris,  also 
called  MaoM,  flows  past  Thronium  into  the  Sinus 
Maliacus. 

Booehoa  (BSkxos),  1.  King  of  Mauretania, 
and  &ther>in-law  of  Jngurtha,  with  whom  at  first 
he  made  war  against  the  Romans,  but  whom  he 
afterwards  delivered  up  to  SulU^  the  quaestor  of 
Marius,  B.  c.  ]06.««2.  Son  of  the  preceding, 
reigned  along  with  his  brother  Bogud,  over  Maure- 
tania. Boochus  and  Bogud  assisted  Caesar  in  his 
war  against  the  Pompeians  in  Africa,  &  c.  46  ;  and 
in  45  Bogud  joined  Csesar  in  his  war  in  Spain. 
After  the  murder  of  Caesar,  Bocchus  sided  with 
Octavianus,  and  Bognd  with  Antony.  When 
Bogud  was  in  Spain  in  38,  Bocchus  usurped  the 
■ole  government  of  Mauretania,  in  which  be  was 
confinned  by  Octavianus.  He  died  about  83, 
whereupon  his  kingdom  became  a  Roman  province. 
Bogud  had  previously  betaken  himself  to  Antony, 
and  was  killed  on  the  capture  of  Methone  by 
Agrippa  in  31. 

BoaenoiiB  or  Bodinens.    [Padus.] 

BodiocftfSM,  a  people  in  Gallia  Lugdnnensis  ; 
their  capital  was  Angiittodiinxm  (Bayetut), 

Bodotria  or  Boderia  AMtuSrivm  (Firth  of 
Fcfik),  an  aestnary  on  the  £.  coast  of  Scotland. 
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Boeae  (Boiai :  Boi^nrf :  Foffo),  a  town  in  tbe 
S.  of  Laoonica,  near  C.  lifalea. 

Boebt  (BoiSn :  Boiffffi^s),  a  town  in  Pelawiotis  in 
Thessaly,  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  lake  BoeUia 
(Boi^ts),  into  which  several  riven  of  Theitaly 
flow. 

BoSdrfimloa  (Batfip6fuof\  **  the  hdper  in  dis- 
tRis,**  a  surname  of  Apollo  at  Athens,  becaoM  he 
had  assisted  the  Athenians.  (See  Diet  of  Ant. 
art.  Boedromia.) 

BoeStIa  (Bowria:  Boimr6s:  part  of  lMadk\ 
a  district  of  Greece,  bounded  N.  by  Opimtian 
Locris,  E.  by  the  Enboean  sea,  S.  by  Attica,  Me- 
garis,  and  the  Corinthian  Gul^  and  W.  by  Pbocii. 
It  is  nearly  suirounded  by  mountains,  nsmeij 
Helicon  and  Parnassus  on  the  W.,  Cithaeron  and 
Pames  on  the  S.,  the  Opuntian  mountains  on  the 
N.,  and  a  range  of  mountains  along  the  whole  sea. 
coaat  on  the  E.     The  ooontiy  contains  Berenl 
fertile  plains,  of  which  the  two  most  important 
were  the  valley  of  the  Asopus  in  the  &,  the  in* 
habitants  of  which  were  called  Parosopii,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Cephissus  in  the  N.  (the  upper 
part  of  which,  however,  belonged  to  Phocis),  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  called  Epicepbisil    In 
the  former  valley  the  chief  towns  were  Tbuai, 
Tanaoka,  THX8PiAS,and  Platasae  ;  in  the  latter 
the  chief  towns  were  OftCHOMBNna,  Chaironx^ 
CoaoNBA,  Lbbadba,  and  Haliartds  ;  the  latter 
valley  included  the  lake  Copais.     The  sorftce  of 
Boeotia  is  said  to  be  1080  aquare  miles.    The 
atmo^here  was  damp  and  thick,  to  which  ciraus- 
stance  some  of  the  andents  attributed  the  dnllneai 
of  the  Boeotian  intellect,  with  which  the  Atheniaoi 
frequently  made  merry  ;  but  the  deficiency  of  the 
Boeotians  in  this  respeet  was  more  probably  curing, 
as  has  been  well  remarked,  to  the  extniordiaarT 
fertility  of  their  coimtry,  which  probably  depraied 
their  intellectual  and  moral  energies. — In  the  ear- 
liest times  Boeotia  was  inhabited  by  various  tnb(«. 
the  Aones  (whence  the  country  was  called  Aonia), 
Temmices,  Hyantes,  Thradans^  Leleges,  &c    Or* 
ohoraenus  was  inhabited  by  the  powerful  tribe 
of  the  Minyans,  and  Thebes  by  the  Cadmeana,  the 
reputed  descendants  of  Cadmvb,     The  Boeotians 
were  an  Aeolian  people,  who  originally  occupied 
Ame  in  Thessaly,  from  which  they  were  expelled  by 
the  Thessafians  60  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  and 
migrated  into  the  oountiy  called  afler  them  Boeotia, 
partly  expelling  and    partly  incoiporating  with 
themselves  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  land. 
Bbeotia  was  then  divided  into  14   independent 
states^  which  formed  a  league,  with  Tbebea  at  iu 
head.    The  chief  magistrates  of  tiie  confedexacT 
were   the    Boeotaichs,   elected   annually,  2  by 
Thebes  and  1  by  each  of  the  other  states  ;  bat  ai 
the  number  of  the  states  was  difleicnt  at  different 
times,  that  of  the  Boeotaichs  also  varied.    The 
government  in  most  states  was   an  aiistocrary. 
(See  DieL  of  AnU  art  Boeoiarthes.) 

BoiihXili,  whose  fuH  name  was  Anicius  Man* 
I.IU8  SBVXRmus  BosTBius,  a  Roman  statesman 
and  author,  was  bom  between  a.  o.  470  anif  473. 
He  was  femous  fer  his  general  learning,  and  ni<- 
cially  for  his  knowledge  of  Greek  philosophy, 
which  according  to  a  common  account  (thongb  of 
doubtful  authority),  he  studied  imder  Procloa  at 
Athens.  He  was  consul  in  510,  and  was  treated 
with  great  distinction  by  Theodoric  the^reat ;  but 
having  incurred  the  suspidous  of  the  latter,  by  ad- 
vocating the  cause  of  the  Italians  against  the  op- 
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pmoDi  of  t]ie  Gothf,  he  wu  put  to  death  hj 
Tbeodorie  about  524.  Dnriiig  hu  imprisonment 
i>e  vrote  hii  oelebiated  work  De  Coiuohtiom  Pki- 
impkiae,  in  5  books,  which  ii  oompoted  alternately 
m  proBeud  Tene«  The  diction  it  pore  and  el^ant, 
acd  the  aentimenti  are  noble  and  exalted,  ehowing 
that  the  tathor  had  areal  belief  in  prajer  and  Pro- 
vidence, thoqgh  he  makes  no  reference  to  Chriitian- 
itr.  Boethios  was  the  last  Roman  of  any  note  who 
uQdentood  the  langoage  and  stndied  the  litexatore 
cf  Greecb  He  translated  many  of  the  works  of 
the  Greek  jJiilosopben,  e^Kcially  of  Aristotle,  and 
vTote  commentarief  upon  them,  soTeral  of  which 
kre  come  down  to  ns.  He  also  wrote  a  oommen- 
tanr,  in  6  books,  npon  the  Topica  of  Cioero,  which 
is  also  extant.  In  the  ignorance  of  Greek  writers 
vbich  prevailed  from  the  6th  to  the  14th  century, 
Boethiui  was  looked  upon  as  the  head  and  type  of 
all  philosoidiers,  as  Augustin  was  of  all  theology 
ud  Virgil  of  all  literature  ;  but  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  works  of  Aristotle  into  Europe  m  the 
13th  oentory,  Boethius^  bme  gradually  died  away. 
—  The  best  editioa  of  his  coUectiTo  works  was 
printed  at  Basel,  1570  ;  the  last  edition  of  his  Z)e 
Gmtolaiioite  is  by  Obbarins,  Jenae,  1843. 

BoSthw  (Boi|ft(f  )b  L  A  Stoic  philosopher  of 
nncmun  date,  wrote  several  work^  from  one  of 
vhich  Cioero  quotes.  «-■  8.  A  Peripatetic  philoso- 
pher, was  a  native  of  Sidon  in  Phoenicia,  a  disciple 
'  f  Androoiens  of  Rhodes,  and  an  instructor  of  the 
phuwjfhtt  Strabo.  He  therefore  flourished  about 
B<  c.  SO.  He  wxot0  serenl  works,  all  of  which  are 
Qovlost 

BoaiDi  (Boi^,  B^SofT,  BoSey :  BouCrvft),  an  a&- 
cieot  town  of  the  Dorian  Tetzapolis. 

Bogod.    [BoocHua,  No.  2.] 

w,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Celtic 
p^-ple,  aid  to  have  dwelt  originally  in  Gaol 
<Tiaanlpnia),  but  in  what  part  of  the  country  is 
tt:>c«rtain.  At  an  eariy  time  they  migrated  in 
two  great  swarms,  one  of  which  crossed  the  Alps 
acd  settled  in  the  country  between  the  Po  and 
the  Apeooinea  ;  the  other  crossed  the  Rhine  and 
^vtled  in  the  part  of  Germany  called  Boihemum 
ilij^mia)  after  them«  and  between  the  Danube 
afid  the  TyioL  The  Boii  in  Italy  long  carried  on 
ft  ^erce  itruggle  with  the  Romans,  but  Uiey  were  at 
)>'j2th  iubdued  by  the  consul  P.  Scipio  in  a  c. 
i'>i,  sad  were  sobsequently  incorporated  in  the 
pnstince  of  GaUia  Cisalpina.  The  Boii  in  Ger- 
xasT  ™»i?*ainrfl  their  power  longer,  but  were  at 
"^'?th  subdued  by  the  Marcomanni,  and  expelled 
fr»n  the  country.  We  find  32,000  Boii  taking 
Kt  in  the  Helvetian  migntion ;  and  after  the 
•"--^at  of  the  Helvetians  (aia  58),  Caesar  allowed 
tune  Boii  to  dwell  amoog  the  Aedui. 

Boioriz,  a  chieftain  (?  the  Boii,  fought  against 
til"  Rmaaos  in  Cisalpino  Gaul,  &  c.  194. 

Bola,  BQaa  or  yBm  (BoUnus),  an  ancient 
^«»ii  of  the  Aequi,  belonging  to  the  Latin  league 
t'>*.  mmtioaed  in  later  times. 

BoUava,  Yettliia,  governor  of  Britain  m  a.  d. 
*-\  it  poised  by  Statins  in  the  poem  {SUv.  v.  2), 
'^■'•rmtd  to  Ciwpious,  the  son  of  Bolanus. 

Bolhi  <B^f« :  JBteiie&),  a  hike  in  Macedonia, 
*i;ti«»  itself  by  a  short  river  into  the  Strymonic 
/./  Dear  Bronuscas  and  Anion :  the  lake  is  now 

*  -^t  12  miles  in  length,  and  6  or  8  in  breadth. — 
"1  'T»  vss  a  town  of  the  same  name  upon  the  kke. 

MltlB0  (BoAfirlni:  Bo\fmy^f:  lioteUa), 

*  ^-'J  of  Lower  Egypt,  near  the  mouth  of  a  biaoch 
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of  the  Nile  (the  W.-most  but  one),  which  was 
called  the  Bolbitine  mouth  (rh  BoXtfiniwy  or6fJui). 

B^Uini  {Bo\lir/i :  BoA<muos)«  a  town  in  Achaia, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  Augustus  transplanted  to 
Patrae. 

Boliflnis  (BoXi^tr^t:  Bo?d<rcu»)^  a  town  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Chios. 

Bomikar  (Bo^aot,  Boa^«(^Kas).  1.  Cod»- 
mander,  with  Hanno,  of  the  Carthaginians  against 
Agathocles,  when  the  latter  invaded  Africa*  m,  c 
310.  In  308  he  attempted  to  seize  the  govern- 
ment of  Carthage,  but  friled,  and  was  crucified. 
«-  8.  Commander  of  the  Carthaginian  supplies  sent 
to  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  216.  He 
afterwards  attempted  to  relieve  Syracuse,  when 
besieged  by  Marcellus,  but  was  unable  to  accom- 
plish any  thing.  ■*  3.  A  Nnmidian,  deep  in  the 
confidence  of  Jugurtha.  When  Juffortha  was  at 
Rome,  109,  Bomilcar  eifected  for  him  the  assas- 
sination of  Massiva.  Li  1 07  he  plotted  against 
Jugurtha. 

BfimXni  Kona  (B^fuos  and  oi  Bm/uoO,  the  W. 
part  of  Mt.  Oeta  in  Aetolia,  inhabited  by  the  Bo- 
mienses  (Bsi^csir). 

BoDA  Dea,  a  Roman  divinity,  is  described  as 
the  sister,  wife,  or  daughter  of  Faunus,  and  was 
hersdf  called  Faajia,  Faima,  or  Oma.  She  was 
worshipped  at  Rome  as  a  chaste  and  prophetic 
divinity ;  she  revealed  her  oracles  only  to  females, 
as  Faunus  did  only  to  males.  Her  festival  was 
oelebrated  every  year  on  the  1st  of  May,  in  the 
house  of  the  consul  or  praetor,  as  the  saoifices  on 
that  occasion  were  offered  on  behalf  of  the  whole 
Roman  people.  The  solemnities  were  conducted 
by  the  Vestals,  and  no  male  person  was  allowed  to 
be  in  the  house  at  one  of  the  festivals.  P.  Clodins 
prolaaed  the  sacred  ceremonies,  by  entering  the 
Jiouse  of  Caesar  hi  the  disguise  of  a  woman,  &  c.  62. 

BonifltcTnii  a  Roman  general,  governor  of  Africa 
vnder  Valentinian  III.  Believing  that  the  empress 
Pladdia  meditated  his  destpiction,  he  revolted 
against  the  emperor,  and  invited  Genseric,  king  of 
the  Vandals,  to  settle  in  Africa.  In  430  he  was 
reconciled  to  Placidia,  and  attempted  to  drive  the 
Vandals  out  of  Africa,  but  without  saecess.  He 
quitted  Africa  in  431,  and  in  432  be  died  of  a 
wound  received  in  combat  with  his  rival  Ais'tius. 

Bonna  (  Anw),  a  town  en  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  in  Lowa  Germany,  and  in  the  territory  of 
the  Ubii,  was  a  strong  fortress  of  the  Romans  and 
the  regular  quarters  of  a  Roman  legion.  Here 
Drusus  constructed  a  bridge  across  the  Rhine. 

SoninXa  (Bononiensis).  L  (Bo%na),  a  town 
in  Gallia  Cispedana,  originally  called  Fdama,  was 
in  ancient  times  an  Etruscan  city,  and  the  capital 
of  N.  Etruria.  It  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Boii,  but  it  was  colonized  by  the  Romans  on 
the  conquest  of  the  Boii,  b.  c  191,  and  its  name  of 
Felsina  was  then  changed  into  Bononia.  It  fell 
into  decay  in  the  civil  wars,  but  it  was  enlarged 
and  adorned  by  Augustus,  32.  »■  8.  (Bouioffne)  a 
town  in  the  N.  of  daul.  See  GasoRiACua  «-  8. 
{Banodor  9),  a  town  of  Pannonia  on  the  Danube. 

Bontena,  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  served  with  dis- 
tinction under  Aurelian,  and  usurped  the  imperial 
title  in  Gaul  in  the  reign  of  Probus.  He  was  de- 
feated  and  slain  by  Probus,  a.  a  280  or  281. 

Bo6tat.    [AncTURua.] 

Borbetomftgna  ( Womu),  also  called  Yaagionas, 
at  a  later  time  WomiatiA,  atown  of  the  Vangiones 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  in  Upper  Germany. 
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B5rSM  (Bop4as  or  Bopaf),  the  N.  wind,  or  more 
itrictly  the  wind  from  the  N.N.E^  was,  in  mytho- 
logy* ^  *on  of  Aitraeus  and  Eos,  and  brother  of 
Hesperus,  Zephyrus,  and  Notus.  He  dwelt  in  a 
cave  of  mount  Haemus  in  Thn&ce.  He  carried  off 
Orithyia,  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  king  of  Attica, 
by  whom  he  begot  Zetes,  Calais,  and  Cleopatia, 
wife  of  Phineus,  who  are  therefore  called  Bontades. 
In  the  Persian  war,  Boreas  showed  his  friendly 
disposition  towards  the  Athenians  by  destroying 
the  ships  of  the  barbarians.  According  to  an 
Homeric  tradition  (JL  zx.  223),  Boreas  begot  12 
horses  by  the  mares  of  Erichthonius,  which  is 
commonly  explained  as  a  figurative  mode  of  ex- 
pressing the  extraordinary  sw^ness  of  those  horses. 
Boreas  was  worshipped  at  Athens,  where  a  festival, 
BortoinU,  was  celebrated  in  his  honour. 

Bortan  (B6p€iov).  L  (Malm  Head),  the 
N.  promontory  of  Hibemia  (lnlatid).»^2,  (Rat 
TepoHat\  a  promontory  on  the  W.  coast  of  Cyre- 
naica,  forming  the  E.  headland  of  the  Great  Syrtis. 
•-  8.  The  N.  extremity  of  the  island  of  Taprobane 
(Cfeyfo«). 

Bortut  Xoni  (B^pewK  ipo5\  a  mountain  in  Ar- 
cadia, on  the  bonlers  of  Laconia,  containing  the 
sources  of  the  rivers  Alpheus  and  Eurotas. 

Boriof  Fortni  {B6pttot  Aijui^y),  a  harbour  in 
the  island  of  Tenedos,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of 
the  same  name. 

Bonippft  (t&  B^p<riinra:  Bopo'imiytff :  Bour»a\ 
a  city  of  Babylonia,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, a  little  S.  of  Babylon,  celebrated  for  its 
manuiactares  of  linen,  and  as  the  chief  residence 
of  the  Chaldaean  astrologers.  The  Greeks  held  it 
sacred  to  Apollo  and  Artemis. 

BoryithflOM  (BopwBinisx  Dnieper),  afterwards 
Banaprifl)  a  river  of  European  Sarmatia,  flows  into 
the  Euxine,  but  its  sources  were  unknown  to  the 
ancients.  Near  its  mouth  and  at  its  junction  with 
the  Hypanis,  lay  the  town  BoryithtttM  or  Borj- 
•thenii  (Kudak\  also  «aUed  OlUa,  OlUopolis, 
and  Miletopolit,  a  colony  of  Miletus,  and  the  most 
important  Greek  city  on  the  N.  of  the  Euxine. 
(Ethnic,  Bopvir^ffWriis,  *Okiunro}Ji'ni$,) 

BoepSrni  (B^^wopotX  Oxford,  the  name  of 
any  straits  among  the  Greeks,  but  especially  applied 
to  the  2  following.  «-L  The  Thradan  Boqiionia 
(Quamel  qf  Cbfuten/ampb),  unites  the  Propontis 
or  Sea  of  Marmora  with  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea. 
According  to  the  legend  it  was  called  Bosporut 
frvm  lo,  who  crossed  it  in  the  form  of  a  heifer. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  Bosporus  were  the  cele- 
brated Symplxoadbs.  Darius  constructed  a 
bridge  across  the  Bosporus,  when  he  invaded 
Scythia.— 8.  The  Cimmeriaii  Bospoma  (StraU* 
of  K<i^\  unites  the  Palus  Maeotis  or  Sea  of 
Azof  with  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea.  It  formed, 
with  the  Tanais  (Don)  the  boundary  between 
Asia  and  Europe,  and  it  derived  its  name  from  the 
CiMMxan,  who  were  supposed  to  have  dwelt  in 
the  neighbourhood.  On  the  European  side  of  the 
Bosporus,  the  modern  Crimea,  the  Milesians  founded 
the  town  of  Panticapaeum,  also  called  Bosporus, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Panticapaeum  subsequently 
founded  the  town  of  Phanagoria  on  the  Asiatic  side 
of  the  Straits.  These  cities,  being  favourably  si- 
tuated for  eommeree,  soon  became  places  of  con- 
siderable importance ;  and  a  kingdom  gradually 
arose,  of  which  Panticapaeum  was  the  capital,  and 
which  eventually  included  the  whole  of  the  Crimea. 
The  first  kings  we  read  of  were  the  Archaeanac- 
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tidae,  who  reigned  42  years,  from  B.  c.  48Cto438. 
They  were  succeeded  by  Spartacus  I.  and  his  de- 
scendants. Several  of  these  kingi  were  in  cIom 
alliance  with  the  Athenians,  who  obtained  anmiallr 
a  huge  supply  of  com  from  the  Bosporus.  The 
last  of  these  kings  was  Paerisades,  who,  being  bard 
pressed  by  the  Scythians,  voluntarily  ceded  bii  do- 
minions to  Mithridates  the  Great  On  the  death 
of  Mithridates,  his  son  Phamaces  was  slloved  br 
Pompey  to  succeed  to  the  dominion  of  Bosponif ; 
and  we  subsequently  find  a  series  of  kingc,  vho 
reigned  in  the  country  till  a  late  period,  mider  the 
protection  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

Boetar  (BifrorMp,  BAarapos),  L  A  Cartha- 
ginian general,  who^  with  Hamilcar  and  Hsadnbal. 
the  son  of  Hanno,  fought  against  M.  Atilina  R^ 
gnlus,  in  Africa,  &  c.  256,  but  was  defeated,  ttken 
prisoner,  and  sent  to  Rome,  where  he  is  sud  to 
have  perished  in  consequence  of  the  barfaarooi 
treatment  which  he  received  from  the  «m  of 
Regains. -*8.  A  Carthaginian  general,  under  Has- 
drubal,  in  Spain,  set  at  liberty  the  Spanish  hostages 
kept  at  Saguntnm,  hoping  thereby  to  secure  tk 
afiections  of  the  Spaniards. 

Boetra  (rh.  hitrrpa,  O.T.  Boarah:  BMmp^t 
and  -oios :  Butrah,  Ru.),  a  city  of  Arabia,  is  an 
Oasis  of  the  Syrian  Desert,  a  little  more  than  P 
S.  of  Damascus.  It  waa  enlaived  and  beautified 
by  Trajan,  who  made  it  a  omony.  Under  th« 
hUer  emperors  it  was  the  seat  of  an  archbishopfick. 

BottXa,  Bottiaea,  BoUiaeia  (Borrlo,  BomotA, 
Borricutr :  Bottmuos),  a  district  in  Macedonia,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  Axius,  extended  in  th^ 
time  ^  Thucydides  to  Pieria  on  the  V9 .  It  eon 
tained  the  towns  of  PelU  and  Ichnae  near  the  m. 
The  Bottiaei  were  a  Thiacian  people,  who,  being 
driven  out  of  the  country  by  the  Macedoniaos, 
settled  in  that  part  of  the  Macedonian  Chslcidice 
N.  of  Olynthus,  which  was  called  Battiet  (Berruc^}. 

BottM.      [BOTTIA.] 

BoviAnnm  (Bovianius :  Bojatto),  the  chief  tovri 
of  the  Pentri  in  Samnium,  was  taken  by  the  Rf>- 
mans  in  the  Samnite  wars,  and  was  colonised  by 
Aiieustns  with  veterans. 

Boyillae  (Bovillensis),  an  ancient  town  in  La- 
tium  at  the  foot  of  the  Alban  mountain,  on  tb^ 
Appian  Way  about  10  miles  from  Romei  Near  it 
Clodius  was  killed  by  Milo  (ilc  52)  ;  and  herf 
was  the  sacrarium  of  the  Julia  gena. 

Brae&ra  Angtiata  (Braga\  the  chief  tovm  of 
the  Callaici  Bracarii  in  HispaniaTartacoDensis :  at 
Braga  there  are  the  ruins  of  an  amphithestn^ 
aqueduct,  &c. 

Bradhmiiiae  or  -1  (B^x^*0«  >>  ^  n*™^  "^ 
by  the  ancient  geographers,  sometimes  for  a  caatcr 
of  priests  in  India  (the  BrakmfUi\  sometimea,  ap- 
parently, for  all  the  people  whose  religion  w 
Brahminism,  and  sometimes  for  a  particular  tribe. 

BraohSdee  or  Oaput  Yada  (Bpax«f  Sirs  &«pa 
Rat  Kapomdidh),  a  |»omontory  on  the  coast  of 
Bysacena  in  N.  Africa,  forming  the  N.  headland 
of  the  Lesser  Syitis. 

Braohyllea  or  Braehyllaa  (Bpax<AAi}f,  Bpa- 
X^AXof),  a  Boeotian,  supported  the  Macedonia 
interests  in  the  reigns  of  Antigonus  Dosod  aoi 
Philip  V.  At  the  battle  of  Cynoecephahi#i,  b.  i 
197,  he  commanded  the  Boeotian  troops  in  Philip** 
army,  and  was  murdered  in  196  at  Thebes  by  the 
Roman  party  in  that  city. 

Braaehldae  (al  B^oyxOoi :  Jenmda,  Ro.),  af^ 
Didjpma,  or  4  (rdt  AiSv/io,  ol  A£lt^^M),  a  place  oa 
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tke  MMQMt  of  lania,  a  little  S.  of  Miletui,  cele- 

Inted  for  hi  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo  Bunmined 

DidTmeai  (AJwyicvr).      TUs  oracle,  which  the 

laoiun  hdd  in  the  highett  eeteem,  wai  said  to 

hm  been  loniided  by  Bnmchua,  son  of  Apollo  or 

&Bicru  of  Del]^  and  a  Miletian  woman.    The 

Rpdted  doHe&danti  of  this  Branchoi,  the  Bnm- 

cUdie  {ol  BpofyxiSou)  were  the  hereditary  minit- 

ten  of  tUi  oncle^    They  delivered  up  the  treaaarea 

of  the  temple  to  Barxna  or  Xerxei ;  and,  when 

Xerxei  letnmed  from  Greece,  the  Branehidae, 

ftumg  the  revenge  of  the  Greeki,  begged  him 

v>  reowre  them  to  a  diatant  part  of  his  empire. 

They  were  aooordingly  aettled  in  Bactria  or  Sog- 

ciua,  whcfo  their  deioendanta  are  eaid  to  have 

^in  pmiahed  by  the  army  of  Alexander  for  the 

tmaoQ  of  their  iorehthert.    The  temples  called 

DidnoicaB,  which  was  destroyed  by  Xerxee,  was 

^boilt,  sad  its  rains  contain  some  beautiful  spe- 

uarae  of  the  Ionic  order  of  architecture. 

ImiMfleM.    [AuL&Rci.] 

IniUu  (Bpo^lSat),  son  of  Tellis,  the  most 
cotingTuifaed  Spsrtan  in  the  first  part  of  the  Pelo- 
pnaoisa  war.  In  &  c.  424,  at  the  head  of  a 
Knftn  feite,  he  efieeted  a  dexterous  march  through 
the  hoeole  country  of  Thessaly,  and  joined  Per- 
diccai  «f  Macedonia,  who  had  promiaed  co-opera> 
two  agiJM  the  Athenians.  By  his  miUtary  skill, 
aod  tie  caifidenee  which  his  character  inspired, 
^t  piaed  pnufsaion  of  many  of  the  cities  in 
Xacedooia  object  to  Athens  ;  his  greatest  acqnisi- 
rsa  m  iiq)hipo}is.  la  422  he  guned  a  brilliant 
^•ctovy  OTQ  Oeoo,  who  had  been  sent,  with  an 
AdteiriiB  forae,  to  leeover  Amphipolis,  but  he  was 
*aQ  io  the  hattfe.  He  was  buried  within  the  city, 
^  the  iohabitints  honoured  him  as  a  hero,  by 
r«ariy  naifioes  and  by  games.   (Did,  </ JnL  nxt, 

Intuptatfaa  (Brotei^paate  nr.  BreUuU)^  the 
^3^ef  town  of  the  BeUofSci  in  Gallia  Belgica. 

Aniite  (B^mp6r:  Bpavp^ios:  Vraona  or 
Traa;,  a  dcinus  in  Attica  on  the  R  coast  on  the 
mn  EmiBus,  with  a  celebmted  temple  of  Ar* 
^fvai,  who  was  hence  called  Brwtironia^  and  in 
tisM  hoQovr  the  festival  Bimnronia  was  celebrated 
-  tkii  piece.    {Diet,  of  Ant  a. «.) 

kvgttb  (or.  Sfoiij^  ]lu.,E.ofComara),  aRo. 
ua  Boaicipivm  in  Lower  Pannonia  on  the  Da- 
^'^!l^^  Valcntinian  L  died. 

iRBm  1.  The  leader  of  the  Senonian  Gaols, 
^W  ia  Lc.  3dO  crossed  the  Apennines,  defeated 
"'  Raosbs  at  the  Allia,  and  took  Rome.  After 
>i:«^g  the  Capitol  for  6  months,  he  quitted  the 
'  ^  a?ni  mjeiiiug  1000  pounds  of  gold  as  a  ran- 

•  T  W  the  Capitol,  and  iwtumed  home  safe  with 
>  i:nair.    But  it  waa  subsequently  related  in  the 

'  7^'«r  Icgads  that  Camillus  and  a  Roman  army 
'''^Ktrcd  at  ^  moment  that  the  gold  waa  being 
'"^  that  Brcnnns  was  defeated  by  Camillus^ 
-'^  that  he  himself  and  his  whole  army  were  slain 
»att.-*t.  The  chief  leader  of  the  Ganls  who 
'Knf  Kaoedonia  and  Greece,  b.  c.  280, 279.  In 

•  *"  Ft»Wny  Coaunna  was  defested  by  the  Gauls 
'  ^  Bellas  and  slain  in  battle  ;  and  Brennus  in 
•*  i-tiwm^  jtai  penetrated  into  the  S.  of  Greece, 
'"^  '^  •«•  defeated  near  Delphi,  most  of  his  men 
*•>  t^m^  and  he  himself  put  an  end  to  his  oi^ 

a  powerful  pecple  of  Pannonia  near 
of  die  SaTos  and  the  Danube,  took 
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an  active  part  in  the  inannection  of  the  Panno> 
nians  and  Dalmatians  against  the  Romans,  ▲.  d.  6. 

Brenni,  a  Rhaetian  people,  dwelt  in  the  Tyrol 
near  the  Brenner.    (Hor.  Carm,  iv.  14.  11.) 

BxiXrena.    [Asokon.] 

Bridnnlae  (Bpuctyylcu),  a  place  in  Sicily  not 
&r  from  LeontinL 

Brigantei,  the  most  powerful  of  the  British 
tribes,  inhabited  the  whole  of  the  N.  of  the  island 
from  the  Abua  (Humber)  to  the  Roman  wall,  with 
the  exception  of  the  S.  £.  comer  of  Yorkshire, 
which  waa  inhabited  by  the  Parisii.  The  Bri- 
gantes  consequently  inhabited  the  greater  part  of 
Yorkshire,  and  the  whole  of  Lancashire,  Durham, 
Westmoreland,  and  Cumberiand.  Their  capital 
was  Eboracum.  They  were  conquered  by  Peti- 
lius  Cerealis  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  —  There 
was  also  a  tribe  of  Brigantes  in  the  S.  of  Irehmd, 
between  the  riven  Birgus  {Barrow)  and  Dabrona 
(Blachffater)^  in  the  counties  of  Waterford  and 
Tiroerary. 

Brigantii,  a  tribe  in  Vindelicia  on  the  lake 
BRI6ANTINU8,  noted  for  their  robberies. 

Brigantlniu  Laevi  (Bodmsee  or  Lak$  of  Con' 
«ta«ce),also  called  TenetiiB  andAeroninii  through 
which  the  Rhine  flows,  was  inhabited  by  the  Hel- 
Tetii  on  the  S.,  by  the  Rhaetii  on  the  S.E.,  and  by 
the  Vindelici  on  the  N.  Near  an  island  on  it, 
probably  Reichenau^  Tiberius  defeated  the  Vinde> 
lici  in  a  naval  engasement. 

Brigantfam.  L  {Brianfcn),  a  town  of  the 
Segusiani  in  Gaul  at  the  foot  of  the  Cottian  Alpa. 
•-2.  (Conmna)^  a  aea-port  town  of  the  Lucensra 
in  Gallaecia  in  Spain  with  a  light-house,  which  is 
still  used  for  the  same  purpose,  having  been  re- 
paired in  1791,  and  which  is  now  called  La  Torre 
d»  Hercnlu,  ■*  8.  (Br^fenx\  a  town  of  the  Brigan- 
tini  Vindelici  on  the  lake  of  Conatance. 

Brilawns  (BpiAi^o'o'dt),  a  mountain  in  Attica 
N.  E.  of  Athens. 

Bruno  (Bpi/u6),  **  the  angry  or  the  terrifying,*^ 
a  surname  of  Hecate  and  Persephone. 

Brisi&tM,  a  people  in  Liguria  S.  of  the  Po  near 
the  modem  Brigntio, 

Brilfifl  (Bpum^i),  daughter  of  Briaeus  of  Lyr- 
n^ssus,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Achilles,  but  waa 
sdzed  by  Agamemnon.  Henoe  arose  the  dire  feud 
between  the  2  heroea.  [Achillss.]  Her  proper 
name  waa  Hippodam^ 

Briftaimla  (if  BpfTToyoc^  or  Bpcroviic^,  ac 
i^O'or,  t}  BpfTTov^  or  Bpcravfa :  Bperroyol,  Bp«- 
ravolj  Britanni,  Britt^nea),  the  ialand  of  England 
and  Scotland,  which  waa  alao  called  Albion  ^AX- 
%tO¥^  'AAovdtfK,  Inaula  AUnonum),  Hibbrnia  or 
Ireland  ia  uaually  apoken  of  aa  a  aeparate  ialand, 
but  ia  aometimea  included  under  the  general  name 
of  the  Tnwiliiii  Britannioao  (Bperaydcol  i^<roi), 
which  alao  comprehended  the  araaller  iaianda  around 
the  coaat  of  Great  Britain. — The  etymology  of  the 
word  Britannia  ia  uncertain,  but  it  ia  derived  by 
moat  writera  from  the  Celtic  word  brith  or  hrU 
*' painted,**  with  reference  to  the  cuatom  of  the 
inhabitonto  of  ataining  their  bodies  with  a  blue 
colour:  whatever  may  be  the  etymoI(^  of  the 
word,  it  ia  certain  that  it  waa  used  by  the  inha^ 
bitanta  themselves,  aince  in  the  Gaelic  the  inha- 
bitanU  are  called  Brjfthon  and  their  language  £ry- 
thoneg.  The  name  Albion  ia  probably  derived  from 
the  wkiiB  cliffs  of  the  ialand ;  but  writers,  who 

i  derived  the  names  of  all  landa  and  people  from  a 
mythical  ancestor,  connected  the  name  with  one 
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Albion,  tbe  son  of  Neptune.  —  The  Britoni  wen 
Celts,  belonging  to  that  branch  of  the  nee  called 
Cymiy,  and  wen  appanntly  the  aboriginal  inha- 
bitants of  the  country.  Their  mannen  and  coa> 
toms  wen  in  general  the  same  as  the  Oanls  ;  but 
sepanted  mon  than  the  Oauls  from  interooune 
with  civilised  nations,  they  pnsenred  the  Celtic 
Klig[ion  in  a  punr  state  than  in  Oaul,  and  hence 
Droidism,  according  to  Caesar,  was  transplanted 
from  Oaul  to  Britain.  The  Britons  also  ntained 
many  of  the  barbarous  Celtic  customs,  which  the 
mon  drUised  Qanls  had  laid  aside.  They  painted 
their  bodies  with  a  blue  colour  extracted  from 
woad,  in  order  to  appear  mon  terrible  in  battle, 
and  they  had  wives  in  common.  At  a  later  time 
the  Belgae  crossed  over  from  Gaul,  and  settled  on 
the  S.  and  E.  coasts,  driving  the  Britons  into  the 
interior  of  the  island.  —  It  was  not  till  a  late  pe- 
riod  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  obtained  any 
knowledge  of  Britain.  In  early  times  the  Phoe- 
nicians visited  the  Sdlly  islands  and  the  coast  of 
Cornwall  for  the  panose  of  obtaining  tin;  but 
whatever  knowledge  they  acquired  of  ue  country 
they  jealously  kept  secret,  and  it  only  transpired 
that  then  wen  Oanitaidei  or  TU  I$UuuU  in 
the  N.  parts  of  the  ocean.  The  fint  certain  know- 
ledge  which  the  Greeks  obtained  of  Britain  was 
from  the  merehants  of  Massilia  about  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  especially  from  the 
voyages  of  Pttbras,  who  suled  nund  a  great 
part  of  Britain.  From  this  time  it  was  generally 
oelieved  that  the  island  was  in  the  form  of  a  tri- 
angle, an  emr  which  continued  to  pnvail  even  at 
a  later  period.  Another  important  mistake,  which 
likewise  pnvailed  for  a  long  time,  was  the  position 
of  Britain  in  nlation  to  Gaul  and  Spain.  As  the 
N.W.  coast  of  Spain  was  supposed  to  extend  too 
frur  to  the  N.,  and  the  W.  coast  of  Oaul  to  run 
N.E.,  the  lower  part  of  Britain  was  believed  to  lie 
between  Spain  and  Oaul.  —  The  Romans  fint  be- 
came personally  acquainted  with  the  island  by 
Caesar^  invasion.  He  twice  Isnded  in  Britain 
(b.  c.  55,  54),  and  though  on  the  second  occasion 
he  conquered  the  greater  part  of  the  S.  E.  of  the 
island,  yet  he  did  not  take  permanent  possession 
of  any  portion  of  the  country,  and  after  his  de- 
partun  the  Britons  continued  as  independent  as 
befon.  The  Romans  made  no  further  attempts 
to  conquer  the  island  for  nearly  100  yean.  In 
the  nign  of  Gaudius  (a.  d.  43)  they  again 
landed  in  Britain,  and  permanently  subdued  the 
country  S.  of  the  Thames.  They  now  began  to 
extend  their  conquests  over  the  other  parts  of  the 
island;  and  the  great  victory  (01)  of  Suetonius 
Paulinns  over  the  Britons  who  had  revolted  under 
BoADiCBA,  still  further  consolidated  the  Roman 
dominions.  In  the  nign  of  Vespasian,  Peti- 
lius  Cerealis  and  Julius  FYontinus  made  several 
successful  expeditions  against  the  Silurxs  and  the 
Brioantks  ;  and  the  conquest  of  S.  Britain  was 
at  length  finally  completed  by  Agricola,  who  in  7 
campaigns  (7&--84),  subdued  the  whole  of  the 
island  as  far  N.  as  the  Frith  of  Forth  and  the 
Clyde,  between  which  he  erected  a  series  of  forts 
to  protect  the  Roman  dominions  from  the  incur- 
sions  of  the  barbarians  in  the  N.  of  Scotland.  The 
Roman  part  of  Britain  was  now  called  Britamna 
Romano,  and  the  N.  part  inhabited  by  the  Cale- 
donians Britaimia  Barbam  or  Chledoma,  The 
Romans  however  gave  up  the  N.  conquests  of 
Agricola  in  the  nign  of  Hadrian,  and  made  a  ram- 
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part  of  toif  from  the  Aestuariom  Itnu  {Salwaj 
/Hft)  to  the  German  Ocean,  which  foracd  the  N. 
boundary  of  their  dominions.    In  the  ragn  of 
Antoninus  Pius  the  Romans  agsin  extmdcd  theii 
boundary  as  fiff  as  the  conquests  of  Agricola,  and 
erected  a  nmpart  connectmg  the  Forth  and  the 
Clyde,  the  remains  of  which  an  now  called  Grines 
Dyke,  Grime  in  the  Celtic  language  signifyiag  gmt 
or  powerfuL    The  Caledonians  aft^wanit  broke 
through  this  wall ;  and  in  conseqnoiee  of  their 
npeated  devastations  of  the  Roman  dommioiu, 
the  emperor  Severus  went  to  Britain  in  208,  in 
order  to  conduct  the  war  against  them  m  pcisoo. 
He  died  in  the  island  at  Eboracnm  {Tark)  in  311, 
after  erecting  a  solid  stone  wall  from  the  SoIwbt 
to  the  month  of  the  Tyne,  a  little  N.  of  the  xaai- 
part  of  Hadrian.    After  the  death  of  Sercni,  the 
Romans  nlinquished  for  ever  all  their  cooqaettt 
N.  of  this  wall     In  287  Caransms  assumed  the 
purple  in  Britain,  and  nigned  as  emperor,  inde> 
pendent  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  tUl  his  saw- 
sination  by  AUectus  in  293.    Allectos  nigned  3 
years,  and  Britain  was  recovered  fiir  the  entperon 
in  296.    Upon  the  resignation  of  the  empin  br 
Diocletian  and  Maximian  (905),  Britain  fell  to 
the  shan  of  Constantius,  who  died  at  Ebocaeuin  in 
306,  and  his  son  Constantino  assumed  in  the  iilaad 
the  title  of  Caesar.    Shortly  aftowards  the  Ca]^ 
donians,  who  now  appear  under  the  names  of  Picti 
and  Soots,  broke  thrmigh  the  wall  of  Sevenu,  vA 
the  Saxons  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Britain ;  and  tbe 
declining  power  of  the  Roman  emiHn  wu  unable 
to  afford  ue  province  any  effectual  aasistanee.   In 
the  reign  of  Valentinian  I.,  Theodosius,  the  frtber 
of  the  emperor  of  that  name,  defeated  the  Picts 
and  Scots  (367);  but  in  the  reign  of  Honorms 
Constantine,  who  had  been  proclaimed  emperor  io 
Britain  (407X  withdnw  all  the  Roman  troops 
from  the  ialand,  in  order  to  make  himself  nastef 
of  OauL    The  Britons  wen  thus  left  exposed  w 
the  nvages  of  the  Picts  and  Soots,  and  at  len^b. 
in  447,  they  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  Saxoo'« 
who  became  the  masten  of  Britain.  -^  The  Roman 
dominions  of  Britain  fanned  a  single  prorioce  till 
the  tame  of  Sevens,  and  were  governed  by  a  le 
ptus  of  the  emperor.   Sevenu  divided  the  conDtrr 
mto  2  nrovinces,  Britamna  Si^Mnor  and  Jn/ehor, 
of  whicn  the  latter  contained  Uie  eariier  conqoesti 
of  the  Romans  in  the  &  of  the  island,  and  the 
former  the  later  conqueats  in  the  N.,  the  texritorifs 
of  the  Silnres,  Brigantes,  &c.     Upon  the  new  di- 
vision of  the  provinces  in  the  nign  of  Dioclctim, 
Britain  was  governed  by  a  FiosruM,  subject  to  the 
Prae/§dus  Praetorio  of  Gaul,  and    was   divided 
into  4  provinces,  (1)  BrUaama  prima,  the  coantrr 
S.  of  the  Thames :  (2)  Britamna  Seemada^  Wales : 
(3)  Maxima  Caetariam$,  the  country  between  the 
Thames  and  the  Humber:  (4)  Fbmia  CbesarwriK. 
the  country  between  the  Htmiber  and  the  Roman 
wall.    Besides  these,  then  was  also  a  fifth  prtv 
vince,  Valmtiat  which  existed  for  a  short  tiioe. 
including  the  conquests  of  Theodosius  beyond  tbe 
Roman  wall. 

Britamdinii,  son  of  the  emperor  Claudius  ao'i 
Messalina,  was  bom  a.  d.  42.  Agrippina,  the  second 
wife  of  Claudius,  induced  the  emperor  to  adopt  he: 
own  son,  and  give  him  mecedenceov^  Britannica*. 
This  son,  the  emperor  Nero^  ascended  the  throii" 
in  54,  and  caused  Britannicua  to  be  poisoned  iii 
the  following  year. 

BzitSnaitii  (BprrSftapnSf  iiioaUy  derived  from 
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jSpirvf,  iweet  at  blening,  ud  itdpris^  a  maiden) 
vas  a  Cretan  nympli,  daughter  of  Zeoa  and  Carme, 
aod  bdoTed  hj  Mmot,  who  pnmied  her  9  months, 
tin  at  length  ahe  leaped  into  the  aea  and  wai 
changed  by  Artemis  into  a  goddess.  She  seemi 
10  hxft  been  originally  a  Cretan  divinitj  who  pre- 
lied  over  the  aports  of  the  diase  ;  on  the  intro- 
doction  of  the  vorship  of  Artemis  into  Crete  she 
was  nstmaUy  plae^  in  some  relation  with  the 
latter  goddess ;  and  at  length  the  2  divinities  be- 
came identified,  and  Britomartis  is  called  in  one 
l^^end  the  daoffhter  of  Leto.  At  Aegina  Brito- 
martii  vis  wonhipped  under  the  name  of  Aphaea. 

Brixellim  (BnzeUanus :  BreyeUa  or  Brtieella)^ 
I  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po  in  Oallia  Cis- 
alpina,  where  the  emperor  Otho  pnt  himself  to 
death,  A.  D.  69. 

Brida  (Brizianus :  Bre9oia\  a  town  in  (Hdlia 
Cioipina  on  the  road  from  Commn  to  Aquileia, 
tKn>a^  wUeh  the  rrrer  MeUa  flowed  (JIamu  ^utm 
V'Otli  peratrrH  d^miae  MMh  CatnIL  Izrii.  83). 
it  waa  probab^  ftfunded  by  the  Etruscans,  was 
afierwards  a  town  of  the  Libni  and  then  of  the 
C«Domaai,  end  finally  became  a  Roman  municipium 
v.th  the  lighti  of  a  colony. 

BrSfldu  {Bp6iuo9\  a  surname  of  DioiR'sns,  L  e. 
the  noUy  god,  from  thb  noise  of  the  Bacchic  reTel- 
nes  (from  0fif»tt), 

BroDtSL    [Ctclopis.] 

Bra^hiaflL    [Albzandbia.] 

Bnietirl,  a  people  of  Qermany,  dwelt  on  each 
i-de  of  the  Amisia  iEmi)  and  eactended  S.  as  fiff 
u  the  Lonia  (Lippt).  The  Bmcteri  joined  the 
Barari  in  tjieir  rerdlt  against  the  Romans  in  a.  d. 
'A  and  the  propheCie  vixgin,  Vilboa,  who  had  so 
tcuch  infloenee  among  ue  German  tribes,  was  a 
utire  of  tbdr  eoootry.  A  few  yean  afterwards 
the  Bmcteri  wen  almost  annihilated  by  the  Cha- 
lUM  and  Angritarii.  (Tac  Germ,  S3.) 

BnmdfiiiuL  or  BnmdUtiim  (Bpcvr^ioy,  BpeiK. 
^f^t^v:  Brendusinna :  Brmdm),  a  town  in  CUa- 
^na,  on  a  mall  baj  of  the  Adriatic,  fonning  an 
exc^iient  haiboor,  to  which  the  place  owed  iti  im- 
f-ruooe.  The  Appia  Via  tenninated  at  Brundn- 
>  .nu  and  it  was  the  usnal  place  of  embarkation 
'-'  Greeee  and  the  East.  It  was  an  ancient  town, 
ud  probably  not  of  Greek  origin,  although  its 
'  -.ridatum  is  ascribed  by  some  writers  to  the 
<Mafii,  and  by  others  to  Diomede.  It  was  at 
rm  sroTCfned  by  kings  of  its  own,  but  was  con- 
'Vintii  and  oolooized  by  the  Ramans,  b.c.  245. 
"^^^^  foetPaevrius  was  bofn  at  this  town,  and  Virgil 
^^^  here  on  his  Tetam  from  Greece,  m.  c  19. 

AnutloB,  Br&ttiiiB  and  BrutUomni  A^tot 
'Bi/erria:  Bmttins),  more  usually  called  Brnttii 
rt^  the  inhabitants,  the  8.  extremity  of  Italy, 
t-  rorated  from  Laeania  by  a  line  dnwn  from  the 
^'  '-tb  of  die  laas  to  Thuria,  and  surrounded  on 
<--  other  3  sides  by  the  sea.  It  was  the  country 
-  "d  in  sndent  times  Oenotria  and  Italia.  The 
'  '■'^trr  is  moontainoua,  as  the  Apennines  run 

'<zh  it  down  to  the  Sicilian  Straits ;  it  oon^ 
'•^'i^d  esceUent  paataiage  for  cattle,  and  the  ral- 
:m  frodoced  good  com,  oliTes,  and  fruit  ^-  The 
"^^  •  ft  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  Genotrians. 
"•  '•^{oently  aome  Lncanians,  who  had  rsToIted 
^''  their  countrymen  in  Lucania,  took  possession 
«'  *'^  eooitiT,  and  were  hence  called  BrvttU  or 
^'^'n.  vhich  word  is  nid  to  mean  ** rebels**  in 
^''*  Jinage  of  the  LvcaniaDi.  This  people,  how- 
tftz,  a;kaUled  00I7  the  interior  of  the  land ;  the 
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coast  was  almost  entirely  in  the  possession  of  the 
Greek  colonies.  At  the  close  of  the  2nd  Punic  war, 
in  which  the  Bruttii  had  been  the  allies  of  Han- 
nibal, they  lost  their  independence  and  were  treated 
by  the  Romans  with  great  severity.  They  were 
declared  to  be  public  slaves,  and  were  employed 
as  lictors  and  servants  of  the  magistrates. 

BrfitBB,  Jmlui.  1.  Ih,  son  of  M.  Junius  and 
of  Tarquinia,  the  sister  of  Tarquinius  Snperbus. 
His  dder  brother  was  murdered  by  Tarquiniusi 
and  Lucius  escaped  his  brother'fe  £ste  only  by 
feigning  idiotcy,  whence  he  received  the  surname 
of  Brntuii  After  Lucretia  had  stabbed  herself 
Brutus  roused  the  Romans  to  end  the  Tarquins  ; 
and  upon  the  banishment  of  the  latter  he  was 
elected  first  consul  with  Tarquinius  CoUatinus. 
He  loved  his  country  better  than  his  children,  and 
pnt  to  death  his  2  sons,  who  had  attempted  to  re- 
store the  Tarquins.  He  fell  in  battle  the  same 
year,  fighting  against  Aruns,  the  son  of  Tarquinius. 
Brutus  was  the  great  hero  in  the  legends  about  the 
expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  but  we  have  no  means 
of  determining  what  part  of  the  account  is  histori- 
cal. •*  8.  D.,  sunamed  Scabva^  magister  equitnm 
to  the  dictator  Q.  Pnblilius  Philo,  B.C.  339,  and 
consul  in  325,  when  he  fought  against  the  Vestini 
«"8.  D.,  suinamed  ScABVA,c(nisol  292,  conquered 
the  Faliscans.«-»4.  X.,  tribune  of  the  plebs  195, 
prutor  191,  when  he  dedicated  the  temple  of  the 
Great  Idaean  Mother,  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent 
into  Asia  189,  and  consul  178,  when  he  subdued 
the  Istri.  He  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent 
into  Asia  in  171.«*6.  F.9  tribune  of  the  jdebs 
195,  curule  aedile  192,  praetor  190,  propraetor  in 
Further  Spain,  189. -i»  6.  D.,  sumamed  Gallab- 
CU8,  (Callabcus)  or  Callaicu8,  consul  138, 
commanded  in  Further  Spain,  and  conquered  a 
great  part  of  Lusitania.  From  his  victory  over  the 
Gallaeci  he  obtained  his  suxnamei  He  was  a  pa- 
tron of  the  poet  L.  Aecius,  and  well  versed  in 
Greek  and  Roman  literature. ««  7.  D.,  son  of  No. 
6,  consul  77,  and  husband  of  Sempronia,  who 
carried  on  an  intrigue  with  CaUline.  •-  8.  D., 
adopted  by  A.  Postumius  Albinus,  consul  99^  and 
hence  called  Bruius  AUdmu,  He  served  under 
Caesar  in  Gaul  and  in  the  civil  war.  He  com- 
manded Caesar*s  fleet  at  the  siege  of  Massilia,  49, 
and  was  afterwards  placed  over  Further  GauL  On 
his  return  to  Rome  Brattu  was  promised  the  prae- 
torship  and  the  government  of  Cisalpme  Gaul  for 
44.  Nevertheless,  he  joined  the  con^iracy  against 
Caesar.  After  the  death  of  the  latter  (44)  he 
went  into  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  he  refused  to  sur- 
render to  Antony,  who  had  obtained  this  province 
from  the  people.  Antony  made  war  against  him, 
and  kept  him  besieged  in  Mutina,  till  the  siege 
was  raised  in  April  43  by  the  consuls  Hirtius  and 
Pansa,  and  Octavianus.  But  Brutus  only  obtained 
a  short  respite.  Antony  was  preparing  to  mareh 
against  him  from  the  N.  with  a  large  army,  and 
Octavianus,  who  had  deserted  the  senate,  was 
marehing  against  him  from  the  S.  His  only  re- 
souree  was  night,  but  he  was  betrayed  by  Camil- 
lus,  a  Gaulish  cfaie^  and  was  put  to  death  by 
Antony,  43.«-9.  X.,  praetor  88,  belonged  to  the 
party  of  Marius,  and  put  an  end  to  his  oWn  life  in 
82,  that  he  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  Pom- 
pey,  who  commanded  Salbi*s  fleet  •- 10.  L.,  also 
called  Dau A8IPPO8,  praetor  82,  when  the  younger 
Marius  was  blockaded  at  Praeneste,  put  to  death 
at  Rome  by  order  of  Marius  several  of  the  most 
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eminent  senaton  of  the  opposite  party. «» 11.  M.* 
married  Serrilia,  the  half-siiter  of  Dito  of  Utica. 
He  was  tribnne  of  the  pleba,  83 ;  and  in  77  he 
Mpooeed  the  cause  of  Lepidna,  and  was  pfatced  in 
command  of  the  forces  in  Cisalpine  Oanl,  where  he 
was  slain  by  command  of  Pompey.  «■  18.  X.,  the 
so-called  tyrannicide,  son  of  No.  ]  1  and  Serrilia. 
He  lost  his  father  when  he  was  only  8  years  old, 
and  was  trained  by  his  uncle  Cato  in  the  princi- 
ples of  the  aristocratical  party.  Accordingly,  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  49,  he  joined 
Pompey,  although  he  was  the  murderer  of  his 
&ther.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  48,  he  was 
not  only  pardoned  by  Caesar,  but  received  from 
him  the  greatest  marks  of  confidence  and  &vour. 
Caesar  made  him  governor  of  Cisalpine  Oaul  in  46, 
and  praetor  in  44,  and  also  promised  him  the  go- 
vernment of  Macedonia.  But  notwithstanding  all 
the  obligations  he  was  under  to  Caesar,  he  was  per- 
suaded by  Cassius  to  murder  his  benefactor  under 
the  delusive  idea  of  again  establishing  the  republic. 
[Caxsail]  After  the  murder  of  Caesar  Brutus 
spent  a  short  time  in  Italy,  and  then  took  possession 
of  the  province  of  Macedonia.  He  was  joined  by 
Cassius  who  commanded  in  Syria,  and  their  united 
forces  were  opposed  to  those  of  Octavian  and  An- 
tony. Two  battles  were  fought  in  the  neighbour^ 
hood  of  Philippi  (42X  in  the  former  of  which  Brutus 
was  victorious  though  Cassius  was  defeated,  but  in 
the  latter  Brutus  also  was  defeated  and  put  an  end 
to  his  own  life.  ~-  Brutus^  wile  was  Porcia,  the 
daughter  of  Cato.  —  Brutus  was  an  ardent  studoit 
of  literature  and  philosophy,  but  he-  appears  to 
have  been  deficient  in  judgment  and  original  power. 
He  wrote  several  works,  dU  of  which  have  perished* 
He  was  a  literary  friend  of  Cicero,  who  dedicated 
to  him  his  TuKulanae  DUputaiionM,  De  Fkubrnt^ 
and  OraioTj  and  who  has  given  the  name  of  Bnttut 
to  his  dialogue  on  illustrious  orators. 

Brymxif  (Bp^tsX  *^  Athenian  statuary  in 
stone  and  metal,  lived  b.  c.  372 — 312. 

Brygi  or  BrygM  (Bp^i,  Bpfyes),  a  barbarous 
people  in  the  N.  of  Macedonia,  probably  «f  lUyrian 
or  Thracian  origin,  who  were  still  in  Macedonia  at 
the  time  of  the  Persian  war.  The  Phrygians  were 
believed  by  the  ancients  to  have  been  a  portion  of 
this  people,  who  emigrated  to  Asia  in  early  times. 
[Phrtoia.] 

BnbftMUi  (B^M-iror),  an  ancient  city  of  Caria, 
E.  of  Cnidus,  which  gave  name  to  the  bay  (Bu- 
bassius  Sinus)  and  tne  peninsula  (^  Xfpo'or^o'or 
9)  ^v9aff(riii\  on  which  it  stood.  Ovid  speaks  of 
BubdOdei  nurm  {Met  iz.  643). 

Sabaatii  (BoC^cums),  daughter  of  Osiris  and 
Jsis,  an  Egyptian  divinity,  whom  the  Greeks  iden- 
tified with  Artemis,  since  she  was  the  goddess  of 
the  moon.  The  cat  was  sacred  to  her,  and  she 
was  represented  in  the  form  of  a  cat,  or  of  a  female 
with  the  head  of  a  cat 

Bnbaitii  or  -Uf  {Boiicumt  or  -cs  i  BovieurrU 
Ttis :  TU  Bcula^  Ru.),  the  capital  of  the  Nomos 
Bubastltes  in  Lower  Egypt,  stoK)d  en  the  E.  bank  of 
the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  was  the  chief 
seat  of  the  worship  of  Bnbastis,  whose  annual  festival 
was  kept  here.  Under  the  Persian*  the  city  was 
dismantled,  and  lost  mxtdi  of  its  importance. 

Bubuloiif,  C.  Ivnlaf,  consul  b.  c.  317,  a  second 
time  in  313,  and  a  third  time  in  311 ;  in  the  last 
of  these  years  he  carried  on  the  war  against  the 
Samnites  with  great  success.  He  was  censor  in 
a09,  and  dictator  in  302,  when  he  defeated  the 
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Aequians ;  in  his  dictatonbip  he  dedicated  tb 
temple  of  Safety  which  he  hsd  vowed  in  his  third 
consulship.  The  walls  of  this  temple  were  adorned 
with  paintings  by  C.  Fabius  Pictor. 

BfloSphUa  or  -la  {Bawcd^aXa  or-«(X«a:  Jfo. 
lum),  a  city  on  the  Hydaspes  {Jhehm)  in  N. 
India  (the  Punjaib\  built  by  Alexander,  after  hii 
battl»  with  Porus,  in  memory  of  his  fitToohte 
charger  Bucephalus,  whom  he  baried  here.  U 
stood  at  the  place  where  Alexsnder  croned  the 
river,  and  where  Oenenal  Gilbert  craned  it  (Feb. 
1849)  after  the  battle  of  Ooojerst 

BftoSphSllU  (BoMc^^aXof),  the  celebnted  hone 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  which  Philip  puichiwd 
for  13  talents^  and  which  no  one  was  able  to  hmk 
in  except  the  youthful  Alexander.  Tbii  hone 
carried  Alexander  through  his  Aiiatie  campaigiu, 
and  died  in  India  a  a  327.    See  Bucsphala. 

BndaUa,  a  town  in  Lower  Pannonia  nesr  Sir- 
mium,  the  birth-place  of  the  emperor  Decioi^ 

Buiini  (BovScmm),  a  S^rthian  people,  who  dwelt 
N.  of  the  Sauromatae  in  the  steppes  of  S.  Rqii>>> 
Herodofeas  (iv.  108)  calls  the  nation  ykmnir  rt 
«a2  w^¥^  which  seme  interpret  **with  blue  eyn 
and  red  hair,^  and  others  **  painted  blue  and  rei* 

BndSron  (Bo^opoy),  a  fortress  in  Salamis  on  a 
promontorv  ef  the  same  name  opposite  Megan. 

Btlii  (BouXtf)  and  Sperthiaa  (lw^iiiO<  ^^ 
Spartans,  voluntarily  went  to  Xecxes  and  offered 
themselves  for  punidhment  to  atone  for  the  mnrda 
of  the  heralds  whom  Darhia  had  sent  to  Sparta; 
but  they  were  dismissed  uninjured  by  the  king. 

Bfllis  (BouAis :  Bo^Aws),  a  town  m  Pbocia  on 
the  Corinthian  gul^  and  on  the  borders  of  Boeoia. 

BvUk  (BuUmus,.  Bnllio  -Oiis,  BallientiiX  « 
town  of  Illyiia  on  the  coast,  Sb  of  Apolionia. 

Bnpilaa  and  his  brother  AtUnu,  scnlpton  ef 
Chios,  lived  about  &  c.  500,  and  are  said  to  have 
made  caricatures  of  the  poet  Hipponax,  which  tk 
poet  requited  by  the  bitterest  aaiiiea. 

Bnphru  (Bou^pdt),  a  moimtain  in  Meueoia 
near  Pylos. 

Bvinridiim  (Bourpdo-ior:  -tftt^t,  -tfl«r,  -iriB^^j 
an  ancient  town  in  Elis,  mentioned  in  the  liisd 
which  had  disappeared  in  the  time  of  Strabo. 

Bvra  (Bovpa :  Bovpcubf,  Bo^piot),  one  of  the  V. 
cities  of  Achaia,  destroyed  by  an  caitbquake,  toge 
ther  with  Helice,  but  subsequently  rebuilt 

BnzdlgUa  (BoupSfTo^a :  Bord«aue\  the  capm 
of  the  fiituriges  Vivisd  in  Aquitinia,  on  the  I<j 
bank  of  the  Garomna  {Oanmme\  was  a  place  q 
great  commercial  importance,  and  at  a  laief  tinj 
one  of  the  chief  seats  of  literature  and  leanuoi 
It  was  the  birth-place  of  the  poet  Ansonina.       ] 

BvigimdifiBet  or  BnrgniidXi,  a  powerful  nau^ 
of  Germany,  dwelt  originally  between  the  Viadj 
{Oder)  and  the  Vistula,  and  were  of  the  same  raj 
as  the  Vandals  or  Goths.  They  pretended,  boj 
ever,  to  be  descendants  of  the  Romans,  wb^ 
Drusus  and  Tiberius  had  left  in  Germany  as  g^ 
risons,  but  this  descent  was  evidently  invented ) 
them  to  obtain  more  easily  from  the  Romans 
settlement  W.  of  the  Rhine.  They  were  driri 
out  of  their  original  abodes  between  the  Oder  a: 
the  Vistula  by  the  Gepidae,  and  the  greater  p: 
of  them  migiated  W.  and  setded  in  the  conntrr 
the  Main,  where  they  carried  on  frequent  v; 
with  their  neighbours  the  Alemanni  In  the  .! 
century  they  settled  W.  of  the  Alpe  in  Gaul,  wh( 
they  founded  the  powerful  kingdom  of  Burg» 
Their  chief  towns  were  Geneva  and  Lyons. 
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BURIL 

Imfi,  a  peode  of  Qtrnmnj,  dwelt  neir  the 
iftoncet  of  the  Oder  and  Vittala,  and  joined  the 
Marcomenni  in  their  war  against  the  Romani  in 
tlie  reign  of  M.  Anreliu. 

Buna,  Afrialu,  wae  appointed  hy  dandiu 
praefeetu  {tfaetorio,  ▲.  d.  52,  and  in  conjunction 
with  Seneca  ooodncted  the  education  of  Nero.  He 
oppoied  Neroli  tjnmnical  acta,  and  wae  at  length 
poisoned  hj  command  of  the  emperor,  63. 

Bma.    [PI.ANCI78.] 

Bono  (Bomoensie,  BonaToleniie),  a  town  of 
the  Antrigonae  in  Hispania  TaRaconeniie. 

fiubii  (Bo^tpa),  king  of  Egypt,  eon  of  Poiei- 
6m  and  Lysianaaaa,  is  said  to  haye  sacrificed  all 
foreigners  that  Tinted  Egypt.  Heicnlesi,  on  his 
arrinU  in  Egypt,  was  likewise  seized  and  led  to  the 
altar,  bat  he  broke  his  chaina,  and  slew  Basins. 
This  myth  seems  to  point  out  a  time  when  the 
EffTptians  were  aecnstomed  to  offer  hmnan  sacri- 
fic«ft  to  their  deitiea. 

Bvdria  (Bo^i^f:  BoMri^nyr).  1.  (J&oanV, 
Ru.),  the  capital  of  the  Nomos  Bosirites  in  Lower 
Esrpt,  stood  jost  in  ^e  middle  of  the  Ddta,  on 
toe  W.  beak  of  the  Nile,  and  had  a  great  temple 
of  IsJB,  the  lemaina  of  which  are  still  standing.  ««■ 
2.  (Aboamr  near  JixA\  a  small  town,  a  little 
N.W.  of  Memphis. 

Batilo,  Ikuvs.  L  V.,  eonsnl  b.  c.  247,  in  the 
iint  Pmtie  war,  was  employed  in  the  siege  of 
I>r»peini3L-«*S.  M.,  consol  245,  also  in  the  first 
Punic  war.  In  216  he  was  appointed  dictator  to 
fill  op  the  vacandea  in  the  senate  occasioned  by 
the  battle  of  Cannae— 8.  <tt  praetor  181,  with 
tn«  previoce  of  Ciaalpbe  Gaal.  In  179  he  was 
^«  of  the  triamrirB  for  founding  a  Latin  colony  in 
tile  tenitory  of  the  PisanL 

B&tit  (Bo^nff ),  son  of  either  Teleon  or  Pandion 
or  Amyens,  and  Zeoxippe.  He  was  one  of  the  Ar- 
;nnaata,and  prieat  of  Athena  and  of  the  Erechthean 
l''^idon.  The  Attic  &mily  of  the  Butadae  or 
EuHibotadae  derired  their  origin  from  him ;  and  in 
ta<>  Erednhenm  on  the  Acropolis  there  was  an  altar 
dedicated  to  Bntea. 

BttOrMliai  {Bovepttrdv:  BovepArios:  Bntrm- 
<")<.»  town  of  Epims  on  a  small  peninsula,  opposite 
Corcrra,  was  a  flourishing  sea>port  and  was  oolo- 
L-iM  by  the  Romans. 

Mta  (Bovr^),an  Eg3rptian  divinity,  worshipped 
F^*cipal}y  in  die^town  of  Bura  She  was  the 
none  of  Horns  and  Bnbastis,  the  children  of  Osiris 
aM  Ilia,  and  she  aayed  them  from  the  persecnttons 
of  TrphoB  by  eoneealing  them  in  the  floating  island 
of  Chennii.  The  Greeks  identified  her  with  Leto, 
^■^  rvpcesented  her  as  the  goddess  of  night     The 

threw-noaae  (lurfoki)  and  the  hawk  were  sacred 

to  her. 

BAti  (Bevrt^,  Bovnf,  or  Bovror:  Bovro^t: 
RaUm  9  Ro.),  the  chief  city  of  the  Nomos  Chem- 
r>ite»  m  Lower  Egypt,  stood  near  the  Sebennytic 
traxich  of  the  Nile,'  on  the  Lake  of  Buto  (Bovria^ 
^'<^.  also  2«f  cyrvriir^),  and  was  celebrated  for 
i'4  code  of  the  goddess  Buto,  in  honour  of  whom 
^  f'^timl  was  held  at  the  city  every  year. 

BueBtiim(Buzentbus,Bnxentius:  PoluxMttro\ 
'^  'Hr^ly  Pyzna  (ni<oi;t),  a  town  on  the  W.  coast 
*>•  Locania  and  on  the  river  Bnxantliii,  was 
''^cded  by  Micythns,  tyrant  of  Mestana,  ■.  c. 
^'i«  tad  was  alierwaids  a  Roman  colony. 

BjUbi  XontOf  (tA  B^Aira  5pi})«  the  monn- 
t^ni  whence  the  Nile  is  said  to  flow  in  the  my* 
^-^  CMgnphy  of  Aftchylos  {Prom,  81 1). 
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BfUit  (BvffAlf),  daughter  of  Miletus  and  Ido- 
thea,  was  in  love  with  her  brother  Caunus,  whom 
she  pursued  through  various .  lands,  till  at  length 
worn  out  with  soiiow,  she  was  changed  into  a 
fountain. 

Byhlni  (B^Aor :  B^Aiot :  Je6m/),  a  very  an- 
cient city  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  between  Beiy- 
tua  and  Tripolis,  a  little  N*  of  the  river  Adonis. 
It  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Adonis. 
It  was  governed  by  a  snooession  of  petty  princes, 
the  last  of  whom  was  d^osed  by  Pompey. 

BylaaSra  (BvAct^Vifpa),  a  town  in  Paeonia,  in 
Macedonia,  on  the  river  Astycna. 

ByiM  (B^poa),the  citadel  of  CAnTHAOO. 

Byneliim  or  Bjaeiiui  Begio  (BvCi^Mior,  Bu- 
Oucisx^P^''  &  put  of  TVait),  the  &  portion  of 
the  Roman  province  of  Africa.  [Africa,  p.  23,  b.] 

9yantliii  Seriptfiraa,  the  general  name  of  the 
historians,  who  have  given  an  account  of  the  Eastern 
or  Byzantine  empire  from  the  time  of  Constantino 
the  Great,  a.  d.  325,  to  the  destruction  of  the  em- 
pire, 1 453.  They  all  wrote  in  Greek,  and  may  be 
divided  into  diffierent  chusea.  1.  The  historians, 
whose  collected  worits  form  an  uninterrupted  his- 
tory of  the  Bysantine  epupire,  and  whose  writings 
are  therefore  called  Corjm$  Historiae  Byxamiinae. 
They  are:  (1)  Zonaeas,  who  begins  with 
the  creation  of  the  world,  and  brings  his  his- 
tory down  to  1188L  (2)  Nicbphorus  Acomina- 
TVS,  whose  histoiy  extends  from  1 1 88  to  1206.  (3) 
Nicbphorus  Grrooras,  whose  history  extends 
from  1204  to  1331.  (4)  Laonicus  CHAtcoNov- 
Lxa,  whose  history  extends  from  1297  to  1462 : 
his  work  is  continued  by  an  anonymous  writer  to 
1565. — 2.  The  chnmogxaphers,  who  give  a  brief 
chronological  summary  of  universal  history  from 
the  creation  of  the  world  to  their  own  times.  These 
writers  are  very  numerous :  the  most  important  of 
them  are  GiOROiua  Stncbllu8,  Thxophanbs, 
NicRPHORua,  Crdrrnds,  Simron  Mbtapbrak- 
TR8,  MiCRARL  GtTCAS,  the  authors  of  the  Chro- 
niam  FaatkaU^  &c  —  8.  The  writers  who  have 
treated  of  separate  portions  of  Bysantine  history, 
such  as  ZosiMua,  Procopius,  Aoathia8,  Anna 
CoMNRNA,  &c — 4.  The  writers  who  have  treated 
of  the  constitution,  antiquities,  ftc,  of  the  empire, 
such  as  Laurrntius  Ltdus,  Constantinus  VI. 
P0RPHTROORNNRTU&  —  A  collection  of  the  By- 
zantine writers  was  published  at  Paris  by  command 
of  Louis  XIV.  in  36  v<^  foL  1645—1711.  A 
reprint  of  this  edition,  with  additions,  was  pub- 
lished at  Venice  in  23  vols.  foL  1727—1733.  A 
new  edition  of  the  Byzantine  writers  was  com- 
menced by  Niebuhr,  Bonn,  1828,  8vo.,  and  is  still 
in  course  of  publication. 

Bynntitnm  (Bvjlimor :  Bufd^riot,  Bysantius : 
CcmtUmimopU)^  a  town  on  the  Thracian  Boepoms, 
founded  by  the  Megarians,  b.  c.  658,  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  frvm  Byzas,  the  leader  of 
the  colony  and  the  son  of  Poseidon.  It  was  situated 
on  2  hills,  was  40  stadia  in  circumference,  and  its 
acropolis  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  seraglio. 
Its  fiivourable  position,  commanding  as  it  did  the 
entrance  to  the  Euxine,  soon  rendered  it  a  place  of 
great  commercial  importance.  It  was  taken  by 
Pansanias  after  the  battle  of  Plataea,  b.  c  479; 
and  it  was  alternately  in  the  possession  of  the 
Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  during  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  The  Lacedaemonians  were  expelled 
from  Byzantium  by  Thrasybulus  in  390,  and  tbe 
I  city  remained  independent  for  some  years.     After* 
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wards  it  became  tnbject  in  gooceinen  to  the  Mace- 
doniani  and  the  Romana.  In  the  civil  war  between 
Pewenniofl  Niger  and  SeTemi,  it  eeponeed  the 
cause  of  the  former :  it  was  taken  bj  Severas  a.  jk 
196  after  a  siege  of  3  years,  and  a  considetabl« 
part  of  it  was  destroyed.  A  new  city  was  built 
by  its  side  (330)  by  Uonstantine,  who  made  it  the 
capital  of  the  empire,  and  changed  its  name  into 

CONSTANTlNOFOLia. 


C&bUia  or  -il  (KofoXfo,  KafaXff :  KoCoXc^f, 

Ka^iUiof),  a  small  district  of  Asia  Minor,  between 
Lycia  and  Pamphylia,  with  a  town  of  the  same 
name. 

C&b&aa  or  -iil  (KAtatros:  KaXofflrris)^  the  chief 
city  of  the  Nomos  Cabadtes,  in  Lower  Egjrpt 

Cabillfoiim  (CkAioii$-4urSa6iu),  a  town  of  the 
Aedoi  on  the  Aiar  {SmAu)  in  Gallia  Lvgdnnen- 
sis,  was  a  place  of  some  commercial  activi^  when 
Caesar  was  in  Gaul  (b.  a  53).  At  a  later  time 
the  Romans  kept  a  small  fleet  here. 

CaUht  (rk  KiUipa :  Mivaa),  a  place  in  Pontna, 
on  the  borders  of  Armenia,  near  M.  Paryadres :  a 
ireqaent  residence  of  Mithridates,  who  was  de- 
feated here  by  Lncallns,  a.  c.  71.  Pompey  made 
it  a  city,  and  named  it  Diospolis.  Under  Augustus 
it  was  called  Sebaste. 

Cabiri  (Kiitipot)^  mystic  divinities  who  occur 
in  various  parts  of  Uie  ancient  world.  The  mean- 
ing of  their  name,  their  character  and  nature,  are 
quite  uncertain.  They  were  chiefly  wonhipped  at 
Somothxace,  Lemnos,  and  Imbros,  and  their  mys- 
teries at  Samothrace  were  solemnised  with  great 
splendour.  {Ste  Diet  of  Ant.  art.  Cabeiria.)  They 
were  also  worshipped  at  Thebes,  Anthedon,  Per- 
gamus,  and  elsewhere.  Most  of  the  eariy  writers 
appear  to  have  regarded  tbem  as  the  children  of 
Hephaestus  and  as  inferior  divinities  dwelling  in 
Samothrace,  Lemnos,  and  Imbros.  Later  writers 
identify  them  wiUi  Demeter,  Persephone,  and  Rhea, 
and  regard  their  mysteries  as  solemnized  in  honour 
of  one  of  these  goddesses.  Other  writers  identify 
the  Cabiri  with  the  Dioscuri  (Castor  and  Pollux), 
and  others  again  with  the  Roman  Penates ;  but 
ihe  latter  notion  seems  to  have  arisen  with  those 
writers  who  traced  every  ancient  Roman  insti- 
tution to  Troy,  and  thence  to  Samothrace. 

Cabj^le  (KoA^Aif:  KaevKni4f:  Golomiwa),  a 
town  in  the  interior  of  Thrace,  conquered  by  M. 
LucuUus,  probably  the  Qolo^  of  the  Byiantine 
writers. 

CftCiu,  son  of  Vulcan,  was  a  huge  giant,  who 
inhabited  a  cave  on  Mt.  Aventine,  and  plunda«d 
the  surrounding  country.  When  Hercules  came 
to  Italy  with  the  oxen  which  he  had  taken  from 
Geryon  in  Spain,  Oicus  stole  part  of  the  cattle 
while  the  hero  slept ;  and,  as  he  drsgged  the  ani- 
mals into  his  cave  by  their  tails,  it  was  impossible 
to  discover  their  traces.  But  when  the  remaining 
oxen  passed  by  the  cave,  those  within  began  to 
bellow,  and  wero  thus  discovered,  whereupon  CaeoM 
was  slain  by  Hercules.  In  honour  of  his  victory, 
Hercules  dedicated  the  ara  mtunma,  which  conti- 
nued to  exist  ages  afterwards  in  Rome. 

Cacj^p&ria  {KoKuwapis  or  KaK&rapu :  Casniili)^ 
a  river  in  Sicily,  S.  of  Syracuse. 

Gadena  {rit  Kd(5i}ra),  a  strong  city  of  Gappo- 
docia,  the  residence  of  the  last  king,  Aithelatts. 


CADUSn. 

Cadi    (K^oi:    KaHr^f:  K0dm\  a  dty  of 
Phrygia  Epietetos,  on  the  bordets  of  Lydia. 

Cadmia.    [Thsbas.] 

Cadmai  (KoSfiot).    L  Son  of  Agmor,  king  of 
Phoenicia,  and  <»f  Tdephassa,  and  brother  of  £q- 
ropa.     Another  legend  makes  hin  a  wAn  of 
Thebes  in  Egypt    When  Europe  was  carried  off 
by  Zeus  to  Crete,  Agenor  sent  Cadmas  in  lesrck 
of  his  sister,  enjoining  him  not  to  reton  withoat 
her.   Unable  to  find  her,  Odmus  lettled  in  Thnoe, 
but  having  ooosulted  the  ocade  at  Ddphi,  be  ins 
commanded  by  the  god  to  foUow  a  cow  of  s  co^ 
tain  kind,  and  to  buld  a  town  on  the  ipot  when 
the  cow  should  sink  down  with  £itigiie.    Cadmiu 
found  the  cow  in  Phocis  and  followed  her  iaio 
Boeotia,  when  she  sank  down  oo  the  ipot  oo 
which  Cadmus  built  C}admea,  afterwards  the  ci- 
tadd  of  Thebes.     Intending  to  sscrifioe  the  cov 
to  Athena,  he  sent  some  persons  to  the  neigbboar- 
ing  well  of  Ares  to  fetch  water.    Thii  well  wai 
giuirded  by  a  drsgon,  a  son  of  Aies,  who  killed 
Uie  men  sent  by  C£dmus.  Thereupon  Cadmos  ilev 
the  diagtm,  and,  on  the  advice  of  Athens,  lowti 
the  teeth  oif  the  monster,  ont  of  which  anned  nei 
grow  up  called  Sparti  or  the  Aom,  who  killed 
each  other,  with  the  exception  of  £,  who  were  tk 
ancestors  of  the  Thebans.     Athena  aosigned  te 
Cadmus  the  government  of  Thebea,  and  Zeoi  p^i 
him  Harmonia  for  hb  wife.    The  marriage  k^ 
nity  was  honoured  by  the  presence  of  sll  the 
Olympian  gods  in  the  (^mea.    Cadmus  gave  » 
Harmonia  the  famous  peplns  and  necklace  whA 
he  had  received  from  E^haestas  or  from  Eorois. 
and  he  became  by  her  the  fiither  of  AutoDoe,  Ins 
Semele,  Agave,  and    Polydorus.     SubMqoaUl? 
Cadmus  and  Harmonia  quitted  Thebes,  sad  vest 
to  the  Enchelians ;  this  peoide  chose  Cadmos  u 
their  king,  and  wiUi  his  assistance  they  ooaqoere^ 
the  Illyriana.    Aher  this,  Cadmus  had  anotber 
son,  whom  he  called  Illyrius.    In  the  end,  Cadmoi 
and  Harmonia  were  changed  into  serpents,  sod  vm 
removed  by  Zeus  to  Elysium. ' —  Cadmus  is  aid  to 
have  introduced  into  Greece  from  Phoenids  or 
Egypt  an  alphabet  of  16  letters,  and  to  hare  bees 
the  first  who  worked  the  mines  of  mount  PsogsMs 
in  Thiaoe.    The  story  of  (^mus  seems  to  logi^ 
the  immigration  of  a  Phomician  or  figyptiin  colony 
into  Greece,  by  means  of  which  the  alphabet,  the 
art  of  mining,  and  civilisation,  came  into  the  coon* 
tiy.    But  many  modem  writera  deny  the  exifteoee 
of  any  such  Phoenician  or  Egyptian  colony,  tai. 
regard  Cadmus  as  a  Pelasgian  divinity.— 8-  ^' 
Miletus,  a  son  of  Pandion,  the  eariiest  Greek  his- 
torian or  logogvapher,  lived  about  a.  a  540.    He 
wrote  a  work  on  the  foundation  of  Miletns  and  tht 
earliest  history  of  Ionia  generally,  in  4  books,  bat 
the  work  extant  in  antiquity  under  the  latter  name 
was  considered  a  forgery. 

Cadmai  (KdZttot).  1.  (M,  Baba)  a  moont^ 
in  C^aria,  on  the  borden  of  Phrygia,  containing  ih« 
sources  of  the  rivers  Cadmus  and  Lycns.— 1  -^ 
small  river  of  Phrygia,  flowing  N.  into  the  Lycui 

Gadnrd,  a  people  in  Gallia  Aqnitanica,  in  the 
country  now  called  Querd  (a  corruption  of  Cadarci  \ 
were  celebrated  for  their  manu&ctoriea  of  liot^^' 
coveriets,  &c  Their  coital  was  Divona,  after- 
wards ClTitai  Gadazooinun,  now  Cahon^  where 
are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre  and  ci 
an  aqueduct.  A  part  of  the  town  itiU  bean  tie 
name  le»  CadurcoM, 

Oadflili  (Kodo^ioOt  or  OOaa  (iHiAai),  a  power- 


CABTTIS. 

M  Scythin  tribe  in  Um  moimtains  S.W.  of  the 
Caspiu.  on  the  bordeit  of  Media  Atzopatene. 
Usder  the  Mrdo-Penkn  empire  they  were  troQ- 
Udome  Beigfaboiin»  bat  the  Symn  kings  appear 
to  have  rediMed  them  to  tribotaiy  uuiliariei. 

CMytii  (K^Svrir),  aooording  to  Beredotuiy  a 
gita  dtr  of  the  Syriane  of  Paleetine,  not  much 
iaaUtf  thin  Sardie,  waa  taken  by  Necho,  king  of 
E^jyt,  afier  hie  defeat  of  the  **  Syriane'^  at  Mag- 
dolot.  It  ii  now  pntty  weU  eetablithed  that  by 
Cadytia  ia  meant  Jeroaalem,  and  that  the  battle 
Btttigoed  by  Herodotna  ia  thai  in  which  Necho 
deftaiad  and  dew  kiitt  Joaiah  at  Megiddo,  &  c 
iOS.  (Comp.  Heiod.  n.  159,  iii.  5,  with  2  Kii^ 
xxiii  aod  2  Okrom,  xxxf.  xxxri.) 

CudXfaL  L  OiiA,  the  Roman  name  of  Tana- 
aciL,  wife  of  Tafqainina  I^iaeoa.— 9.  Katalla, 
^ghter  of  ib  Metellaa  Dttlmaticoa,  oonaul  b.  c 
ilS,  waa  int  mamed  to  M.  AemUiiia  Scaiuaa, 
cflDiol  in  1)6«  mid  afterwaida  to  the  dictator  SuUa. 
She  feU  31  in  81,  during  the  oelebntion  of  SuDa'e 
thiimpU  feaat ;  and  aa  her  reeovery  waa  hopeleaa, 
!»lk  tm  rdigioDs  reaaona  aent  her  a  bill  of  divorce^ 
and  bad  bar  lemoTcd  &om  hia  honae,  hot  honoored 
htt  uenarf  with  a  aplcndid  funeial-^.  Dao^ter 
of  T.  Pompeniaa  Attieoa,  called  Caecilia,  be^oae 
ber  fatbcr  took  the  name  of  hia  uncle,  Q..CaeciliBa, 
by  whfla  be  waa  adopted.  She  waa  manied  to 
U.  Vip«ni  Agrippau    [Attigvs.] 

OMoDa  0«M,  plebeian,  daimed  deacent  from 
CAtcvMt  the  fennder  of  Pneneate,  or  Caecaa, 
Hit  coapaaiaa  of  Aencaa.  Moat  of  the  Caecilii 
are  BcatiaBed  nndcr  their  oognomena,  Bassus, 
Mmiiv%  Ropoa:  hr  othea  aee  below. 

ftefHTni  1.  (tt  a  wealthy  Reman  eqnea,  who 
•^n(4cd  bie  nephew  Atticaa  in  hia  will,  and  left 
tb«  latter  a  iiittne  of  10  milliona  of  aeateroea.— • 
1  fininiii  CalAOtlmiw,  a  Greek  rhetorician  at 
R^ac  io  the  time  of  Angnatua,  waa  a  native  of 
rale  Acta  in  Sidly  (whence  hia  name  Calactinua). 
He  vnce  a  great  number  of  worka  on  rhetoric, 
raaaw,  and  Imtorkal  aubjecta.  All  theae  worka 
*n  Mv  lert;  hot  they  were  in  great  repnte  with 
*>'''*  rbeioricieaa  and  critiea  of  the  imperial  period. 
— 1  Cie«nfm  BtaUva,  a  Roman  eomie  poet,  the 
^B«diate  icedeeeaaor  of  Terence,  waa  by  birth  an 
iMibnaa  Gaal,  and  a  natire  of  Milan.  Being  a 
*^^  be  bore  the  aerrile  appellation  of  Sfo^M^ 
•hith  ini  afterwarda,  probably  when  he  receiTod 
ij  frMdooi,  cnuTcrted  into  a  aort  of  cognomen,  and 
**  IvcisM  known  aa  Caedliva  Statioa.  He  died 
t-c.  16&  We  h«fa  the  titlea  of  40  of  hia  diamaa, 
'vs  odf  a  fev  ftagmenta  of  them  are  pfeaerred. 
yb«7  appear  to  hare  belonged  to  the  daaa  of  Pal- 
'«iv,  t^  ii^  wei«  free  tianabitioiia  or  adaptationa 
*>  ^  woika  of  Greek  writen  of  the  new  comedy. 
TW  RomaM  placed  Gaedlina  in  the  fint  rank  of 
»%«  pocta,  ckating  him  with  Plantna  and  Terence. 

^wIm,  the  name  of  a  fiimily  of  the  Etmacan 
'  *7  «f  Tobaenaa,  pfobably  derived  from  the  river 
'^Artuta,  which  ilowa  by  the  town.— •!  A.  CoMi- 
».  v^oB  Cicero  defended  in  a  law-auit,  n.  a  69. 
«1  A  ISitrim,  eon  of  the  preceding,  pobliahed 
•  vlieua  woriE  agaioat  Quaar,  and  waa  in  con- 
'  i-Msee  icnt  into  exile  after  the  battle  of  Phar- 
^*»  a.c  4&  He  alkerwarda  joined  tbe  Pom- 
'»*'m  Africa,  and  npon  the  defeat  of  the  latter 
^  «^  be  •urradered  to  Caeaar,  who  spared  his 

•'•  Geera  wrote  aevetal  letten  to  Caecina,  and 
"4U  of  him  aa  a  man  of  ability.  Caecina  waa 
^«  niW  tf  a  w«dc  on  the  firvaca />Mietf)&'M.  ^ 
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8.  A.  flMWim  Bavonu,  a  diatinguiahed  general 
in  the  rejgna  of  Aognatoa  and  Tilwrina.  He  waa 
governor  of  Moeaia  in  a.  d.  6,  when  he  fougbt 
apinat  the  two  Batoa  in  the  neighbooring  pro- 
vincea  of  Dalmatia  and  Pannonia.  [Bato.]  In 
15  be  fooght  aa  the  legate  of  Germanicua,  againat 
Arminius,  and  in  conaequence  of  hia  aucceea  re- 
ceived the  inaigttia  of  a  triHmph.«-*4.  ^^*^^ft 
ToMnu,  aon  of  Neio^  ntizae,  appointed  governor 
of  Egypt  by  Nero,  bat  baniahed  for  making  nse 
of  tbe  hatha  which  had  been  eaected  in  antici- 
pation of  the  empenr^  arrival  in  Egypt  He  re- 
tomed  from  baniahment  on  the  death  of  Nero,  a.  d. 
68.— &  A.  CaadiHi  AUsniis,  waa  quaestor  in  Bae- 
tica  in  Spain  at  Nem^a  death,  and  waa  one  of  the 
forenmot  in  joining  the  party  of  Galba.  He  waa 
rewarded  by  Gallm  with  the  command  of  a  legion 
in  Upper  Germany ;  but,  being  detected  in  em- 
beziling  some  of  the-  public  money,  the  emperor 
ordered  him  to  be  prosecuted.  Caecma,  in  revenge, 
joined  Vitelliua,  and  waa  aent  by  ^e  latter  into 
Italy  with  an  army  of  30,000  men  towards  the 
end  of  68b  After  ravaaing  the  country  of  Uie  Hel- 
vetii,  he  crossed  the  Alps  by  the  pasa  of  the  Great 
St.  Bernard,  and  laid  aiege  to  Plaeentta,  from  which 
he  waa  repulaed  by  the  troopa  of  Otho|  who  had 
succeeded  Galbe.  Subaequently  he  waa  joined  by 
Fabiua  Valena,  another  general  of  Vitellina,  and 
their  united  foroea  gained  a  victory  over  Otho^i 
aimy  at  Bedriacum.  Vitelliua  having  thua  gained 
the  throne,  Caecina  waa  made  conaul  on  the  let  of 
September,  69,  and  waa  shortly  afterwards  sent 
against  Anionius  Primus,  the  general  of  Vespi^ 
aian.  But  he  again  proved  a  traitor,  and  eapouaed 
the  cauae  of  Veapaaum.  Soaw  yeara  afterwards 
(79),  he  conspired  apiainat  Veepaaian,  and  waa 
ahin  by  order  of  Titaa.^lL  Dodiii  Albiniu 
Caadni,  a  Roman  aatirist  in  tha  time  of  Arca- 
dius  and  Hoooriua. 

Caed&iil  (Kaucu^s  or  Kaixivor),  a  river  in  Brut- 
tium  flowing  into  the  Sinus  Scylaciua  by  the  town 
fflMWIiniin 

CMdUraf  AgVi  a  marshy  diatrict  in  Latiom, 
bordering  oo  the  gulf  of  Amyclae  dose  to  Fundi, 
celebrated  for  its  wine  (QuHaAmm)  in  the  age  of 
Horace.  In  the  time  of  Pliny  the  reputation  of 
thia  wine  was  entirely  gone.  (See  JM.  o/Ani. 
p.  1207,  a,  2nd  ed.) 

Cteeeftlui,  an  ancient  Italian  hero,  son  of  Vulcan, 
is  said  to  have  fovnded  Praeneste. 

Caelaa  or  Cbelliu  TlbaniiA,  the  leader  of  an 
Struacan  army,  ia  aaid  to  have  come  to  Rome  in 
the  reign  either  of  Romulua  or  of  Tarquinius  Pris- 
cua,  and  to  have  aettled  with  hia  troops  on  the  hill 
called  after  him  the  Caelian. 

(3aeUiii  or  CMIiii.  L  Antipfttar.  [Antipatsr.] 
«>  S.  Auraliaiiiii.  [ Auaxliamuii.]  «-  8.  Caldna. 
[CAfcn v&] — 4.  BnAu.    [Rvpubw] 

Caellu  or  CkMUu  Monf.    [Roma.] 

Caanaa  (Kaofed :  &an),  a  city  of  Meaopotamia, 
on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  the  month 
of  the  Lycus. 

Caano,  Oaanapfilia,  or  Vaap51ii  (Koii^  wtfXis, 
N^vy  w6\i9 :  Kendk)^  a  city  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Nile,  a  httle  below  Coptos  and 
opposite  to  Tentyra. 

Caeneof  (Koiyc^r),  one  of  the  Lapithae,  son  of 
Elatus  or  Coronus,  was  originally  a  maiden  named 
Caanis,  who  was  beloved  hy  Poseidon,  and  waa  by 
thia  god  changed  into  a  man,  and  rendered  invul- 
nerable.   Aa  a  man  he  took  part  in  the  Argonautie 
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expedition  and  the  Calydonian  hunt  In  the  battle 
between  the  Lapithae  and  the  Centaurs  at  the 
mairiage  of  Pirithons,  he  was  buried  by  the  Cen- 
taurs under  a  mass  of  trees,  as  they  were  suable  to 
kUl  him,  but  he  was  changed  into  a  bird.  In  the 
lower  world  Caeneus  recovered  his  female  form. 
(Virg.  Aem.  tL  448.) 

Oaeni  or  Caanlei,  a  Thxacian  people  between 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Panysns. 

Caaiiliia  (Caeninensis),  a  town  of  the  Sabines 
in  Latinm,  whose  king  Acron  is  said  to  have  car- 
ried on  the  first  war  against  Rome.  After  their 
defeat,  most  of  the  inhabitants  removed  to  Rome. 

Caodi.    [Casnbus.] 

Gaenyi  (KoAyvr:  Oipo  di  Cavallo  or  Coda  di 
VfUpe\  a  promontory  of  Bmttinm  opposite  Sicilv. 

Ca«pfaiiii,  X.,  of  Tarracina,  one  of  Catiline's 
conspimtoTi,  was  to  induce  the  shepherds  in  Apulia 
to  rise :  h»  escaped  from  the  city,  but  was  over- 
taken in  his  flight,  and  was  executed  with  the 
other  oonspintors  b.  c.  63. 

Caepio,  Senrniui.  t  On.,  consul  b.  c.  253,  in 
the  first  Punic  war,  sailed  with  his  colleague,  C. 
Sempronius  Blaesus,  to  the  coast  of  Africa.— •  8. 
Gn.,  curule  aedile  207,  praetor  206,  and  consul 
203,  when  he  fought  against  Hannibal  near  Croton 
in  the  S.  of  Italy.  He  died  in  the  pestilence  in 
174.— 8.  CiL,  son  of  No.  2,  curule  aedile  179, 
praetor  174,  with  Spain  as  his  province,  and  consul 
In  169.— 4.  Q.,  son  of  No.  3,  consul  142,  was 
adopted  by  Q.  Fabius  Mazimus.  [Mazimus.]  — 
6.  Cn.,  son  of  Na  3,  consul  141,  and  censor  125.— 
6.  Cn.,  son  of  No.  3,  consul  140,  carried  on  war 
against  Viriathus  in  Ltteitania,-and  induced  two  of 
the  friends  of  Viriathus  to  murder  the  latter.  — 7. 
Q.,  son  of  No.  6,  was  consid  106,  when  he  proposed 
a  Uw  for  restoring  the  judicia  to  the  senators,  of 
which  they  had  been  deprived  by  the  Sempronia 
lez  of  C.  OFBochus.  He  was  afterwards  sent  into 
Oallia  Narbonensis  to  oppose  the  *Cimbri,  and 
was  in  105  defeated  by  the  Cimbri,  along  with 
the  consul  Cn.  Mallins  or  Maniiua.  80,000 
soldiers  and  40,000  camp>foIlowen  are  said  to  have 
perished.  Caepio  survived  the  battle,  but  10 
yean  afterwards  (95)  he  was  brought  to  trial  by 
the  tribune  C.  Norbanus  on  aoconnt  of  his  mis- 
conduct in  this  war.  He  was  condemned  and  cast 
into  prison,  where  according  to  one  account  he 
died,  but  it  was  more  generally  stated  that  he 
escaped  from  prison,  and  lived  in  exile  at  Smyrna. 
—  8.  Q.,  quaestor  urbanus  100,  opposed  the  lez 
fruroentaria  of  Satuminus.  In  91  he  opposed  the 
measures  of  Drusus,  and  accused  two  of  the  most 
distinguished  senators,  M.  Scaurus  and  L.  Philip- 
pus.    He  fell  in  battle  in  the  Social  War,  90. 

Om^o,  Fuinlvs,  conspired  with  Murena  against 
Augustus  a  c.  22,  and  was  put  to  deatL 

oaerS  (Caerites,  Caeretes,  Caeretani :  Cenan\ 
called  by  the  Greeks  Agylln  ( *KyvKKa :  Agyliina 
urhi^  Virg.il en.  vii.  652),  a  city  in  Etruria  situa- 
ted on  a  small  river  (Caeritis  amnis),  W.  of  Veii 
and  50  stadia  firom  the  coast.  It  was  an  ancient 
Pelasgic  city,  the  capital  «f  the  cruel  Meientius, 
and  was  afterwards  one  of  the  12  Etruscan  cities, 
with  a  teiritwy  extending  apparently  as  for  as  the 
Tiber.  In  early  times  Caere  was  closely  allied 
with  Rome  ;  and  when  the  latter  city  was  taken 
bv  the  Oauls,  B.  &  390,  Caere  gave  refoge  to  the 
Vehtal  virgins.  It  was  from  this  event  that  the 
Romans  traeed  the  origin  of  their  word  eaerimoma. 
The  Romans   out  of  gratitude  are  said  to  have 
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I  conferred  upon  the  Caerites  the  Roman  (rsnchiw 
without  the  suffiagium  *,  though  it  ii  not  imprih 
bable  that  the  Caerites  enjoyed  this  honoor  pr«> 
viously.     In  853,  however,  Caere  joined  Tsrqainii 
in  makmg  war  against  Rome,  but  was  obligied  to 
purchase  a  truce  with  Rome  for  100  yean  br  the 
forfeiture  of  half  of  its  territory.    From  thii  time 
Caere  gradually  sunk  in  importance,  and  vis  pro- 
bably destroyed  in  the  wars  of  Manns  and  SalU. 
It  was  restored  by  Drusus,  who  made  it  a  mmii- 
cipium  ;  and  it  continued  to  ezist  till  the  13th 
century,  when  part  of  the  inhabitants  mnoted  to 
a  site  about  3  miles  off,  on  which  they  bestowed 
the  same  name  (now  Osn),  while  the  old  tovs 
waa  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Vdws  or  Caerf 
Vetere,  corrupted  into  Cgfvein^  which  is  s  imsil 
village  with  100  or  200  inhabitants.    Here  have 
been  discovered,  within  the  last  few  yesn,  tlie 
tombs  of  the  ancient  Caere,  many  of  them  in  a 
state    of  complete    preservation. — The  coantrr 
round  Caere  produced  wine  and  a  great  qosntitr 
of  com,  and  in  its  neighbourhood  were  wsim  bath* 
which  were  much  frequented.    Caere  used  ss  iti 
sea-port  the  town  of  PmoL 

CMrallXft,  a  Roman  lady  frequently  mentioiKd 
in  the  correspondence  of  Cicero  as  distinguished 
f(ff  her  acquirements  and  her  love  of  philosophj. 

Oaaiar,  the  name  of  a  patrician  femily  of  tt» 
Julia  gens,  which  traced  its  origin  to  Iiilmi,tb? 
son  of  Aeneas.  [Jctlia  Oins.]  Various  etjiD^- 
logies  of  the  name  are  given  by  the  ancient  writf  n ; 
but  it  is  probably  connected  with  the  Latin  word 
mef-or-wf,  and  the  Sanskrit  A&o,  **  hair,**  for  it  is 
in  accordance  with  the  Roman  custom  for  a  tenuirr 
to  be  given  to  an  individual  from  some  pectiliantr 
in  his  personal  appeaiance.  The  name  wm  as- 
sumed by  Augustus  as  the  adopted  son  of  the 
dictator  C.  Julius  Caesar,  and  was  by  An^toi 
handed  down  to  his  adopted  son  Tibenui.  It 
continued  to  be  used  by  Caligula,  Ckudios,  a»4 
Nero,  as  members  either  by  adoption  or  fftDa> 
descent  of  Caesar^s  fomily ;  but  though  the  fiunilr 
became  eztinct  with  Nero,  succeeding  emperrn 
still  retained  the  name  as  past  of  their  titles,  ar4 
it  was  the  practice  to  prefiz  it  to  their  own  nsln^ 
as  for  instance,  Imperaior  Caetar  Domiiianne  Jtt- 
ptutui.  When  Hadrian  adopted  Aelius  Veins,  b' 
allowed  the  latter  to  take  the  title  of  Cseasr;  and 
from  this  time,  though  the  title  of  Augtuhu  con- 
tinued to  be  confined  to  the  reigning  prince,  that 
of  Ooessr  was  also  granted  to  the  second  pemn  in 
the  state  and  the  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne. 

Ommt,  JtUIui.  L  BeoL,  praetor  bl  c.  208,  with 
Sicily  as  his  province. «- 8.  BflK.,  curule  aedil^  1^^ 
when  the  Hecyra  of  Terence  was  ezhibited  at  th^ 
Megalesian  games,  and  connil  157.— 'S.  L.,  eama^ 
90,  fought  against  the  Socii,  and  in  the  conne  of 
the  same  year  proposed  the  Let  JuHa  ds  Gntak^ 
which  granted  the  citiseBship  to  the  Latins  and  th<- 
Socii  who  had  remained  foitoful  to  Rome.  CseMf 
was  censor  in  89 ;  he  bdonged  to  the  aristocntiral 

n,  and  was  put  to  death  by  Marias  in  87.  •* 
,  sumamed  STRAse  Vopiscua,  brother  of 
No.  2^  was  curule  aedile  90,  was  a  caadiiste  f'f 
the  consulship  in  88,  and  was  skin  along  with  ho 

•  The  Csorttea  appear  to  bsr«  bem  the  Bnt  bodr  of 
Roman  cltiaena  who  dtd  not  enJoy  the  suftafr.  Tbu*. 
when  a  Roman  citlien  waa  struck  nut  of  hU  tribe  hy  tb« 
Censori  and  made  an  aerarian,  be  wu  said  to  becoipr 
ooe  of  the  Caerilei.  shioe  he  bad  lost  the  suflraie :  benf* 
we  flod  the  expressions  in  iabvUu  Cmttttmm  rtftrre  aoJ 
mrariumfmeere  used  as  synonymous. 
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Wotlicr  by  Marivi  in  87.    He  vnm  one  of  the 

chief  oitton  and  poets  of  hie  age,  and  ie  one  of 

iHe  ipeaken  in  Cicerone  dialogfue  De  Oraiore.  Wit 

VM  the  chief  chancteriiUe  of  his  oratory ;  but  he 

VM  defideot  in  power  and  energy.    The  names  of 

2  of  bii  tragedies  axe  preaerred,  the  Adrattut  and 

r«M«n.^6.  L.,  son  of  Na  S,  and  ande  by  his 

later  Julia  d  M.  Antony  the  tnumvir.    He  was 

coonl  €4,  sod  belonged,  like  his  father,  to  the 

iriitoeiatical  party.    He  appeals  to  hare  deserted 

tbii  psrtj  sfterwards ;  we  nnd  him  in  Oaul  in  52 

II  oae  of  the  legates  of  C  Caesar,  and  he  continoed 

r.  Italy  daring  the  otiI  war.  After  Caesar's  death 

U4)  be  dded  with  the  senate  in  opposition  to  his 

Ltd«  Aitooy,  and  was  in  consequence  proscribed 

by  tbe  latter  in  4S,  bat  obtained  his  pardon  through 

^  iafloeooe  of  his  sister  Julia.  «■  6.  L.t  son  of 

Va  J,  arasUy  distinguished  £rt»n  his  fiither  1^  the 

t^dition  to  his  name  offims  or  adole»omu.    He 

«3k(d  PoBpey  00  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 

^nr  IB  4i^,sad  wis  sent  by  Pompey  to  Caesar  with 

pR>pQ«i2i  of  peace.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year, 

he  craicd  over  to  Africa,  where  the  command  of 

Chjpes  vas  eatrasted  to  him.    In  4$  he  serred  as 

pnqoator  to  (^Ao  in  Utica,  and  after  the  death 

•f  Cato  he  nnendered  to  the  dictator  Caesar,  and 

vu  iMy  sfUrwBxds  pat  to  death,  but  probably 

BM  hj  the  dictator's  orders.— 7.  C,  the  father  of 

the  diffittoc,  WIS  praetor,  but  in  what  year  is  nn- 

eemia,  ad  died  suddenly  at  Fisae  in  84.— >S. 

Sfz.,  hrathtf  sf  Na  7,  oonsul  91.— 9.  C,  the 

IKctatBr,  SOD  of  No.  7  and  of  AureKa,  was  bom 

<«  tfcc  ]2tfa  of  July,  100,  in  the  consulship  of  C. 

lianas  (VL)  and  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  and  was 

'^Dwqacntly  6  Tean  younger  than  Pompey  and 

CWo.    He  had  nearly  completed  his  56th  year 

u  the  tioie  of  his  murder,  15th  of  March,  44. 

^anar  was  dosely  eoanected  with  the  popular 

lertjr  by  the  mairiage  of  his  aunt  Julia  with  the 

mat  Marias ;  and  in  83t,  though  only  1 7  years  of 

Vche  nanried  Gbmelia,  the  daughter  of  L.  Cinna,' 

th»  chief  leader  of  the  Marian  party.    Sulla  com- 

^jBdcd  htm  to  pat  away  his  wife,  but  he  refused 

t'  sbey  him,  and  was  consequently  nroscribed. 

^*  cnanakd  himself  for  some  time  in  the  country 

*i  the  Sabiaca«  tiU  his  friends  obtained  his  pardon 

^  SoQa,  who  ia  said  to  have  obserred^  when  they 

r-fadfd  his  yooth,  **  that  that  boy  would  some  day 

-*  laethcr  be  the  rain  of  the  aristocnwy,  for  that 

<*»R  v«n  any  Hariuses  in  him.^    Seeing  that 

^  w  not  safe  at  Rome,  he  went  to  Asia,  where 

^  Krrod  his  fint  campaign  under  M.  Minucius 

^^«UM,  sad,  at  the  oiptnre  of  Mytilene  (80), 

*u  trwded  with  a  ciTie  crown  for  saving  the 

'/*  «f  a  feHow.«Dldier.     On  the  death  of  SuUa  in 

'^  ^  retamed  to  Rome,  and  in  the  following 

;  w  ^atsed  gnat  icoown  as  an  orator,  though  he 

**  oaiy  22  yean  of  age,  by  his  prosecution  of 

V  DnUb^  flo  aeeoant  of  extortion  in  his  pro- 

'  ^"^  of  Maeedoaia.  Ta  perfect  himself  in  oratory, 

'J  molfed  to  study  in  Rhodes  under  ApoUonius 

*^^  ^  an  his  ▼(^aga  thither  he  was  captured 

"  mis,  and  only  obtained  his  liberty  by  a 

'^^^'^  of  60  talents.    At  Miletus  he  manned 

*^  vfMcie,  oierpowcred  the  pirates,  and  eon* 

''>4  them  as  prisoners  to  Peigamus,  where  he 

'^«<«d  ihem,  a  punishment  with  which  he  had  fre- 

^^^  thnatcnad  them  in  sport  when  he  was  their 

^*^"*«<    He  than  iwpaired  to  Rhodes*  where  he 

^**<4  ndsr  Apelloiuas,  and  shortly  afterwards 

'^^'i^i  ia  Rmm.    He  now  derated  aU  hit  ener- 
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gies  to  acquire  the  favour  of  the  people.    His 
Uberality  was  unbounded,  and  as  his  private  for- 
tune waa  not  large,  he  aoon  contracted  enormoua 
debts.    But  he  gained  hia  object,  and  became  the 
favourite  of  the  people,  and  was  raised  by  them  in 
succession  to  the  high  offices  of  the  state.    He  was 
quaestor  in  68,  snd  aedile  in  65,  when  he  spent 
enormous  sums  upon  the  public  games  and  build- 
inga.    He  was  said  by  many  to  have  been  privy 
to  CatilineV  conspiracy  in  63,  but  there  is  no  satis- 
factory evidenoe  of  his  guilt,  and  it  is  improbable 
that  he  would  have  embwked  in  such  a  rash  scheme. 
In  the  debate  in  the  aenate  on  the  puniahment  of 
the  oons{Mr8tors,  he  opposed  their  execution  in  a 
very  able  speech,  which  made  such  an  impres- 
sion, that  their  livea  would  have  been  spared  but 
for  the  speech  of  €ato  in  reply.    In  the  course  of 
this  year  (63),  Caesar  was  elected  Pontifex  Maxi- 
mus,  defeatinjf  the  other  candidates,  Q.  Catulus 
and  Servilins  Isaaricus,  who  had  both  been  consuls, 
and  were  two  of  the  most  illustrious  men  in  the 
state. — In  62  Caesar  was  praetor,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  sapporting  the  tribune  Metellus  in 
opposition  to  his  colleague  Cato  ;  in  consequence  of 
the  tumults  that  ensued,  the  senate  suspended  both 
Caeur  and  Metellus  from  their  offices,  but  were 
obliged  to  reinstate  him  in  his  dignity  after  a  few 
days.     In  the  following  year  (61)  Caesar  went  as 
propraetor  into  Farther  Spain,  where  he  gained 
great  victories  over  the  liusitanians.    On  his  return 
to  Rome,  he  became  a  candidate  fbr  the  consul- 
ship, and  was  elected  notwithstanding  the  stre- 
nuous opposition  of  the  aristocracy,  who  succeeded 
however  in  carrying  the  election  of  Bibulus  as 
his  oolleagne,  who  was  one  of  the  warmest  sup- 
porters of  the  aristocracy.    Afier  his  election,  but 
before  he  entered  upon  the  consulship,  he  formed 
that  coalition  with  Pompey  and  M.  Cruras,  usually 
known  by  the  name  of  the  first  triumvirate.    Pom- 
pey had  become  estranged  from  the  aristocracy, 
since  the  senate  had  opposed  the  ratification  of  his 
acts  in  Asia  and  an  assignment  of  lands  which  he 
had  promised  to  his  veterans.    Cmssus  in  conse» 
quence  of  his  immense  wealth  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  men  at  Rome,  but  was  a  personal  enemy 
of  Pompey.      They  were  reconciled  by  means  of 
(Caesar,  and  the  3  entered  into  an  agreement  to 
support  one  another,  and  to  divide  the  power  in  the 
state  between  them. — In  59  Caesar  was  consul, 
and  being  supported  by  Pompey  and  Crassus  he 
waa  able  to  carry  all  hu  measures.    Bibulus,  from 
whom  the  senate  had  expected  so  much,  could 
offer  no  effectual  opposition,  and,  after  making  a 
vain  attempt  to  rosist  Caesar,  shut  himself  up  in 
his  own  house^  and  did  not  appear  again  in  public 
till  the  expiration  of  his  consulship.    Caesar*s  first 
measure  was  an  agrarian  law,  by  which  the  rich 
Campanian  plain  waa  divided  among  the  poorer 
citisens.    He  next  gained  the  &vonr  of  the  equites 
by  ralieving  them  from  l-Srd  of  the  sum  which 
they  had  agreed  to  pay  for  the  filming  of  the  taxes 
in  Asia.    He  then  obtained  the  confirmation  of 
Pompey^  acts.     Having  thus  gratified  the  people, 
the  equites,  and  Pompey,  he  was  easily  able  to 
obtain  fbr  himself  the  provinces  which  he  wished. 
By  a  vote  of  the  people,  proposed  by  the  tribune 
Vatimus,  the  provinces  of  Cisalpine  Oaul  and  Illr- 
ricum  were  granted  to  Canar  with  3  legions  for*  5 
yean ;  and  the  senate  added  to  his  government  the 
province  of  Transalpine  Oaul,  with  another  legion, 
for  5  years  also,  as  they  saw  that  a  bill  would  be 
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proposed  to  the  people  for  that  parpoM,  if  they  did 
not  grant  the  province  themselves.  Caesar  foresaw 
that  the  stm^le  between  the  different  parties  at 
Rome  must  eventually  be  terminated  by  ue  sword, 
and  he  had  therefore  resolved  to  obtain  an  anny, 
which  he  might  attach  to  himself  by  ▼iciories  and 
rewards.  In  the«oune  of  the  same  year  Caesar 
united  himself  m(H«  closely  to  Pompey  by  giving 
him  his  daughter  Julia  in  manriage.  During  the 
next  9  years  Caesar  vras  oecnpied  with  the  subju- 
gation of  GaoL  He  conquered  the  whole  of  Trans- 
alpine Gaul,  which  had  Utherto  been  independent 
of  the  Romans,  with  the  exception  of  the  S.  E.  part 
called  Provinda  ;  he  twice  crossed  the  Rhine,  and 
twice  landed  in  Britain,  which  had  been  previously 
unknown  to  the  Romans.  — In  his  1st  campaign  (58) 
Caesar  conquered  the  Helvetii,  who  had  emigrated 
from  Switzerland  with  the  intention  of  settling  in 
Gaul.  He  next  defiMited  Ariovistas,  a  German 
king,  who  had  taken  possession  of  part  of  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Aedoi  and  Seqoani,  and  pursued  him 
as  far  as  the  Rhine.  At  theeondusion  of  the  cam- 
paign Caesar  went  into  Cisalpine  <3aul  to  attend  to 
the  civil  duties  of  his  province  and  to  keep  up  hu 
comrounicatian  with  the  various  parties  at  Rome. 
During  fhe  whole  «f  his  campaigns  in  Gaul,  he 
spent  the  greater  part  of  the  winter  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul  —  In  his  2nd  campaign  (57)  Oaesar  carried 
on  war  vrith  the  Belgae^  who  dwelt  in  the  N.E.  of 
Ganl  between  the  Sequana  (fStm§)  and  the  Rhine, 
and  after  a  severe  struggle  completely  subdued 
them.  —  Caesar^  3rd  campaign  in  Gaul  (56)  did 
not  commence  till  late  in  the  year.  He  was  de- 
tained some  months  in  the  N.  of  Italy  by  the  state 
of  affairs  at  Rome.  At  Luca  (Liieea)  he  had  in- 
terviews with  most  of  the  leading  men  at  Rome, 
among  otfaen  vrith  Pompey  and  Cmmus,  who 
▼isited  him  in  April  He  made  arrangements  with 
them  for  the  continuaBce  of  their  power ;  it  was 
agreed  between  them  that  Crassus  and  Pompey 
should  be  the  consuls  far  the  following  year,  that 
CrassQs  should  have  the  province  of  Syria,  Pompey 
the  2  Spains,  and  that  Caesar's  government,  which 
would  expire  at  die  end  of  54,  should  be  prolonged 
for  5  years  after  that  date.  After  making  tl^ 
arrangements  he  crossed  the  Alps,  and  carried  on  war 
with  the  Veneti  and  the  other  states  in  the  N.W. 
of  Gaul,  who  had  submitted  to  Crassus,  Caesar's 
legate,  in  the  preceding  yeas,  but  who  had  now 
risen  in  arms  against  the  SLomans.  They  were 
defeated  and  obliged  to  submit  to  Caesar,  and 
during  the  same  time  Crassus  conquered  Aquitania. 
Thus,  in  3  campaigns,  Caesar  subdued  the  whole 
of  Gaul ;  but  the  people  made  several  attempts  to 
recover  their  independence ;  and  it  was  not  till 
their  revolts  had  been  again  and  again  put  down 
by  Caesar,  and  the  flower  of  the  nation  had  pe- 
rished in  battle,  that  they  learnt  to  submit  to  the 
Roman  yoke. — In  his  4th  campaign  (55)  Caesar 
crossed  the  Rhine  in  order  to  strike  terror  into  the 
■Germans,  but  he  only  remained  18  days  on  the 
further  side  of  the  river.  Late  in  the  summer  he 
invaded  Britain,  but  more  vrith  the  view  of  obtain- 
ing some  knowledge  of  the  island  frem  personal 
observatiea,  than  vrith  the  intention  of  permanent 
conquest  at  present  He  sailed  from  the  port  Itius 
(probably  WUtandL,  between  Calais  and  Boulogne), 
and  effected  a  lamUng  somewhere  near  the  South 
Foreland,  after  a  severe  struggle  vrith  the  natives. 
The  late  period  of  the  year  compelled  him  to  re- 
turn to  Gbuil  after  remaining  ouy  a  short  time  in 
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the  island.    In  this  year,  according  to  his  smngc- 
ment  with  Pompey  and  Crassus,  who  were  now 
consuls,  his  government  of  the  Gauls  sad  Illjncum 
was  prolonged  for  5  years,  namely,  fiom  tiie  Itt 
of  January,  53,  to  the  end  of  December,  49.  — 
Caesar's  5th  campaign  (54)  was  chiefly  oocnpied 
with  his  2nd  invasion  of  Britain.    He  landed  in 
Britain  at  the  same  place  as  in  the  fonner  jcir, 
defioated  ihe  Britons  in  a  series  of  engsgenenti, 
and  crossed  the  Tamesis  (Tlbmes).    The  Britom 
submitted,  and  promised  to  pay  an  anDoal  tri- 
bute; but  their  subjection  was  only  Dominal,  for 
Caesar  left  no  gairisens  or  militsxy  eitabliib- 
ments  behind  him,  and  Britain  remained  neariv 
100  years  longer  independent  of  the  Bomani. 
During  the  vrintcr  one  of  the  Romaa  legioio, 
which  had  been  stationed  under  the  commend  of 
T.  Titurias  Sabmus  and  L.  Aurunculrius  Cotta,  in 
the  country  of  tbe  Eburonea,  was  cut  to  pieces  by 
Ambiorix  and  the  Eburones.    Ambknix  then  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  the  camp  of  Q.  Cioen,  the  brother 
of  the  orator,  who  was  stationed  with  a  legion 
among  the  Nerrii ;  but  Cicen  defended  himielf 
vrith  bravery,  and  was  at  length  relieved  by  Csoar 
in  person.    In  September  of  this  year,  Jnlis. 
Caesar's  only  daughter  and  Pompeyt  wife,  died  is 
childbirth.  —  In  Caesar'b  $th  campaign  (53)  aei«- 
ral  of  the  Gallic  nations  revolted,  but  Caeiar  mn 
compelled  them  to  return  to  obedience.    The  Tre 
viri,  who  had  revolted,  had  been  si^poited  bj  tbe 
(}erman8,and  Caesar  aooordiiigly  agam  croiaed  tbe 
Rhine,  but  made  ne  permanent  conquests  oo  the 
further  side  of  the  river. — CaesaTt  7th  ess- 
paign  (52)  was  the  most  arduous  of  sill.  Almost 
all  the  nations  of  Gaal  rose  simultaneously  in 
revolt,  and  the  supreme  command  was  given  to 
y  erciiigetorix,  by  fiv  the  ablest  generri  that  Cscsar 
had  Tet  encountered.    After  a  most  severe  straggle 
in  which  Caesart  military  geaius  trkcmpbcd  over 
every  obstacle,  the  war  was  brooght  to  a  eonde- 
sion  by  the  defeat  ef  the  CHuds  htSan  Alesia  ssd 
the  suxfender  of  this  «ity. — The  4th  and  9th  csai- 
pai^  (51,  50)  were  employed  in  the  final  sahja- 
gation  of  Gaul,  which  had  enlarely  submitted  to 
Caesar  by  the  middle  of  50.      Meanwhile^  u 
estrangement  had  taken  place  between  Cseisr  and 
Pompey.    (Taesar'fe  briUunt  vicCotiei  had  f^ed 
him  iraah  popularitgr  and  inflaenoe  ;  and  Pampev 
saw  with  ill-disguised  mortification  that  he  v» 
becoming  the  second  person  in  the  state.    He  vm 
thus  led  to  join  again  the  aristocratieal  party,  bv 
the  assistance  of  which  he  could  alone  hope  to  re- 
tain his  position  as  the  chief  man  in  the  Roman 
state.    The  great  object  of  this  party  was  to  de- 
prive CSaesar  of  his  command,  and  to  eompel  him 
to  come  to  Rome  as  a  private  man  to  sue  for  the 
consulship.    They  would  then  have  formsllT  ac- 
cused him,  and  as  Pompey  was  in  the  netghboor- 
hood  of  the  city  at  the  head  of  an  army,  &e  trial 
would  have  been  a  mockery,  and  his  eondemnation 
would  have  been  oertun.    Caesar  offered  to  resign 
his  command  if  Pompey  would  do  the  same ;  hot 
the  senate  would  not  listen  to  any  compromisf- 
Accordingly,  on  the  let  of  January,  49,  the  senst^ 
passed  a  resdlution  that  (Taesar  should  disband  his 
army  by  a  certain  day,  and  that  if  he  did  not  do 
so,  he  should  be  regarded  as  an  enemy  of  the  state. 
Two  of  the  tribunes,  M.  Antonius  and  Q.(3BS8ioa.pttt 
their  veto  upon  this  resolution,  but  their  oppositioo 
was  set  at  nought,  and  they  fled  for  lefs^  to  Caesar's 
camp.    Under  the  plea  ii  protectiqg  the  tribooei, 
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ruuavad  tin  Rnhiom,  which  upaniMd  hit 
Bniu  Enm  III]^,  ud  ra&rehed  towirdi  Rome. 
haprf,  wbsU  t»  eDlnBtcidb!r  th«  »nule  with 
lb  nulDa  sf  Ihe  vir,  Hnn  diiooTcnd  hew  gmtlj 
M  hid  omiUed  lui  own  pofmUcit;  mi  influmce. 
Hi  in  maja  iitaxti  W  kit  rinJ  in  crowdi ; 
umftctuwti  ii  I  uljr  opened  iug>t«  tn  Ctwir, 
■koK  Buch  «H  liko  a  triiuBpiial  piogRHi  Th> 
oilj  uwB  which  effrnd  Cu««r  uf  miiluec  wu 
Ccrinuia,  into  which   L.  Domitini  Ahanobubiu 


1  BcnndMna,  *nd 
iriWlbfthntaAcdlcr  Oncoe.  CuHrpar- 
B>4  Pcopcr  ts  Bnndiuraii,  but  ha  wu  unabls 
»  Mk*  hn  to  Once*  far  wmt  of  iliipi.  He 
tkcnfae  maiti  lack  fnm  Bnindiuinm,  umI  i»- 
F*nJ  a  Sme,  hkiing  tfau  in  3  Bumthi  beconui 
iBiia  g(  thi  whola  of  Ittlj.  After  rewining  ■ 
ikiiR  DM  in  Sane,  ha  kI  out  for  Spain,  where 
Fapcj^  Iniilm,  Afnaini,  Petniai,  eod  Vuroy 
rrmniiiiUi  pewerfo]  anuaa.  After  defeatiiig 
AiauH  al  FMrahui,  and  recMTing  the  Nhoie- 
m  ■(  Vany  fiiaar  retoned  to  RoiBa,  where  be 
laduataebeeoappoanteddietator  bf  the  pne- 
te  H.  LnJwL  He  reeined  the  dicutoiehip  at 
c^  ml  i/lld^t,  after  Udmg  the  odDantv  o*. 
Bun.  m  rtich  he  bineelf  aad  P.  aerriline  Vatia 
Imnn  rai  elected  eooaola  for  the  next  jeer. 
—  At  tttb«|iaaing  of  Jaaaaiy,  4fl,  Citwr  cnioed 
ont  to  Oneae,  whan  Ponper  had  collected  • 
imdilili  mrj.  Al  fint  the  ompugn  wae  m 
Hofrj^  fctoat  (  Caenr  wai  repnleed  before 
i>yiTitiAim  with  conndcokble  loo,  and  wai  sb- 
■tii  W  Mnat  towardj  TkeaMlr.  In  thii  ccninta; 
■  ihe  plua  of  Pbanaloa  or  Phanalia,  a  dceliire 
Mil>  na  fa^  between  the  3  araiiaB  on  the  Sth 
•lAinM,a,b  which  Pora»jwu  cotnpletil; 
t*Uti.  Peapej  Bed  to  ^pt,  pnmied  bj 
'J'Bi,  bu  be  sia  nurdemd  before  Caeiararrired 
'■  <b(  amirf.  (PoMraim.]  ftia  head  wa* 
^■{kl  le  CacM!^  who  tamed  away  fron  the 
■rtt.  iM  tun  at  ika  mtnady  death  of  hii 
^  iirf  eat  h»  ■uideeen  to  death.  Wbao  the 
-m  if  ibe  batib  of  Pbaoalia  reached  Rome, 
'nai  hoBoaie  wen  ecailmed  npcc  Caaaat.     Hi 


'ini  tfB  Ub  (•>  life.  Ha  deduied  the  connit 
•^  *"' laliiiiil  apiai  ibi  ilimt  i[ibi|i  in"  iitrmt  r 
'  lb  jcai  (IS),  and  appoiDted  H.  ADlooy  hie 
Ma  if  tb  bod  On  hii  urinl  in  Egypt. 
'^<^  Wiaa  inrohad  in  a  war,  which  gaie  the 
"■MatfihePaopeiaBpaity  tinw  to  idlj.  Tbia 
■w.  mrnSj  ailed  the  Alenndiina  war.  amaa 
^  lb  iliaiaiiiialiiai  ef  Caaaar  that  Cleopatn. 
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reached  Rome  in  September  (47X  wu  ap- 
pointed coneul  for  the  fMlawing  year,  and  before 
Ibe  end  of  September  let  Rail  ftti  Africa,  whrre 
Scipio  and  Cato  had  coUected  a  lai^  aimy.  The 
war  wu  tenninaled  by  the  debal  of  the  Pompeian 
army  at  the  battle  of  Thap«u,on  the  6ih  of  April, 
46.  Cats,  Dnable  to  defend  tflici,  put  an  end  to 
hii  own  life. — Caetar  returned  to  Rome  in  the 
kltet  end  of  July.  He  wai  cow  the  nnd  iepated 
maMcr  of  the  Kiuiiaii  world,  but  ha  need  hia  ric- 
toiy  with  the  grealeet  moderation.  Unlike  other 
ecaM|n(rai  in  ciiil  wart,  he  freely  forgafc  all  who 
bad  borne  amu  againet  him,  and  declared  that  he 
would  make  no  difference  between  Fompeiani  and 
Caeaariani.  Hia  clemency  wu  one  of  (he  bright- 
eit  featnna  of  hia  chancier.  At  Rome  all  partiee 
aeemed  to  rie  in  paying  him  honoor:  the  dictalor- 
■faip  wai  bcttowed  on  hun  for  10  yearn,  and  the 
etnionhipi,  under  the  new  title  of  tnufabi* 
Afonua,  for  S  yean.  He  celebrated  hii  rictoriee 
in  Oaal,  EgTpti  Pontoa,  and  Africa  by  4  magni- 
Gcenl  trinmpu.  Caeur  now  proceeded  to  correct 
the  larioiu  erili  which  had  cnpt  into  the  itale, 
and  to  obtais  the  enactment  of  eeteral  liwi  auil- 
■Ue  to  the  altned  oondition  of  the  commoDweallti. 
The  moat  important  of  hii  meaiuree  thii  year  (46) 
wai  the  refniBation  of  the  calendar.  A)  the  Ro- 
man year  waa  now  3  monthi  in  adrance  of  the 
real  time,  Caaaar  added  SOdayi  to  thii  year,  and 
thin  made  the  whole  year  coniiit  of  44fi  dayi ; 
and  he  guarded  againil  a  repetition  of  limilar 
OTDn  for  the  future  by  adapting  the  year  to  the 
nm-icoune.  (^Iwt.  o/^nt.  an.  Gi/anJoriBn.)  — 
Meantime  the  3  eom  of  Pompey,  Seitiu  and 
Qieiiu,  had  collected  a  new  amy  in  Spain.  Caeeai 
■et  ont  for  Spain  towtrdt  the  end  nf  the  year,  and 
bnmEhl  the  war  to  a  doH  by  the  battle  ofMundi, 
on  the  I7ih  of  Maich,  4£,  in  which  the  eaony 
wen  only  defeated  after  a  moat  obitiiiate  letiitance. 
Cn.  Pompey  wu  killed  thortly  afterwarde,  but 
Seitai  made  good  hia  eicspe.  Caeear  reached 
Roma  In  Sepember,  nd  entered  the  city  in 
triumph.  Freeh  honmin, awaited  him.  Hit  por- 
trait wai  to  be  nruck  on  cnini ;  ^le  month  of 
Qointitii  wu  to  reeeiie  the  name  of  Juliui  in  hii 
hieBiir  ;  be  nceited  the  title  of  imperator  for  life  ; 
and  the  whole  Koate  took  an  oath  to  watch  over  hii 
«fety.  To  icwaid  hii  followen,  Caeear  iucreaied 
thenamberofienatonandof  the  pablie  magittralei, 
10  that  there  were  to  be  1 6  pneton,  40  qnaeetore, 
and  6  ledilei.  He  began  tonrtdiemt  icbemeifbr 
tbebeoelitof  the  Koouui  world.  Among  hii  plana  of 
internal  improteinent,  he  pmpoaed  to  frame  a  digeil 
of  alt  ihe  Reman  Iawi,io  enaUith  public  librariei,  to 
drain  the  Pomptine  manhee,  to  enlarge  the  harbour 
of  Oitia,  and  to  dig  a  canal  through  the  iithmu  of 
Coiinth.  To  inlect  the  bonndariee  of  the  Roman 
em;»ie,  he  meditated  eipeditiooi  againet  the  Par- 
thiani  and  the  barbanKu  tribea  on  the  Danube, 
and  had  already  begun  Vs  mike  piepantioni  fin 
hii  departure  to  the  Eait.  Ponenhig  nyil  power, 
he  i»w  withed  to  obtain  the  title  of  king,  and 
Antony  accordingly  ofiered  bim  the  diadrm  in 
pnhlie  on  the  feetiral  of  the  Luprrcalia  (the  15lh 
of  Febniaiy)  \  bat,  leeing  that  the  propoeiiion  wai 
not  fiTDnraUy  reteired  by  the  people,  he  declined 

it  for  the  preeent But  Cuur^  power  wu  not 

witneieed  without  enny.  The  Roman  iriitocmcy, 
who  had  been  eo  long  accuibmied  to  rule  the  Ro- 
man world  and  to  pUiage  it  at  their  plcuure,  could 
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ill  brook  a  master,  and  retoWed  to  remove  him  by 
aaiaBsination.  The  oonipiracj  againit  CSaesar^ 
life  had  been  set  afoot  by  Caniui,  a  perMmal  enemy 
of  Caeiar\  and  there  were  mrae  than  60  penoni 
privy  to  it.  Many  of  theie  penoni  had  been  railed 
by  Caesar  to  wealth  and  honour ;  and  lome  of 
them,  inch  ai  M.  Brutus,  lived  with  him  on  temii 
of  the  most  intimate  friendship.  It  has  been  the 
practice  of  rheUnicians  to  speak  of  the  murder  of 
Caesar  as  a  glorious  deed,  and  to  represent  Brutus 
and  Cassius  as  patriots ;  but  the  mask  ought  to  be 
stripped  off  theee  false  patriots ;  they  cared  not  for 
the  republic,  but  only  for  themselves  ;  and  their 
object  in  murdering  Caesar  was  to  gain  power  for 
themselves  and  their  party.  Caesar  had  many 
warnings  of  his  approaching  &te,  but  he  disre- 
garded them  all,  and  fell  by  the  daggers  of  his 
assassins  on  the  Ides  or  15Ui  of  March,  44.  At 
an  appointed  signal  the  conspiraton  surrounded 
him ;  Casca  dealt  the  first  blow,  and  the  others 
quickly  drew  their  swords  and  attacked  him  ;  Cae- 
sar at  first  defended  himself  but  when  he  saw 
that  Brutus,  his  friend  and  favourite,  had  also 
drawn  his  sword,  he  exclaimed  7)t  91109111  Bmta  I 
pulled  his  toga  over  his  foce,  and  sunk  pierced 
with  wounds  at  the  foot  of  Pompey^  statue. — 
Julius  Caesar  was  the  greatest  man  of  antiquity. 
He  was  gifted  by  nature  with  the  most  various 
talents,  and  was  distinguished  by  the  most  extra- 
ordinary attainments  in  the  most  diversified  pms 
suits.  He  was  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  gene- 
ral, a  statesman,  a  lawgiver,  a  jurist,  an  oratw, 
a  poet,  an  historian,  a  philologer,  a  mathematician, 
and  an  architect.  He  was  equally  fitted  to  excel 
in  all,  and  has  given  proofs  that  he  would  have 
surpassed  almost  all  other  men  in  any  subject  to 
which  he  devoted  the  energies  of  his  extraordinary 
mind.  During  the  whole  of  his  busy  life  he  found 
time  for  literary  pursuits,  and  was  the  author  of 
many  works,  the  majority  of  which  has  been  lost 
The  purity  of  his  Latin  and  the  clearness  of  his 
style  were  celebrated  by  the  ancients  themselves, 
and  are  conspicuous  in  his  Commmtariif  which  are 
his  only  works  that  havc^  come  down  to  us.  They 
relate  the  history  of  the  first  7  years  of  the  Gallic 
war  in  7  books,  and  the  history  of  the  Civil  war 
down  to  the  commencement  of  the  Alexandrine  in  3 
books.  Neither  of  these  works  completed  the  his- 
tory of  the  Gallic  and  Civil  wars.  The  history  of 
the  former  was  completed  in  an  8th  book,  which 
is  usually  ascribed  to  Hirtius,  and  the  history  of 
the  Alexandrine,  African,  and  Spanish  wars  were 
written  in  3  separate  books,  which  are  also  ascribed 
to  Hirtius,  but  their  authorship  is  uncertain.  The 
lost  works  of  Caesar  are :  —  1.  Aniioato^  in  reply 
to  Cicero^  Cb/o,  which  Cicero  wrote  in  praise  of 
Cato  after  the  death  of  the  latter  in  46.  2. 
De  Analogia^  or,  as  Cicero  explains  it,  De  Ratiom 
Latma  loquettdij  dedicated  to  Cicero,  contained  in- 
vestigations on  the  Latin  language,  and  were  writ- 
ten by  Caesar  while  he  was  crossing  the  Alps.  3. 
Lihri  Autpidontmy  or  AugwroUa.  4.  De  Attris, 
5.  ApofJuhegmnta^  or  IXda  eoUedamOf  a  collection 
of  good  sayingfc  6.  Poemaia,  Two  of  these  writ> 
ten  in  his  youth,  Laudn  Hemdia  and  a  tragedy 
Oedtpui,  wen  suppressed  by  Augustus.  Of  the 
numerous  editions  of  Caesar's  Commentaries  the 
best  are  by  Oudendorp,  Lugd.  Bat  1787,  Stutt- 
gard,  1822  ;  by  Moras,  Lips.  1780 ;  and  by 
Oberiin,  Lips.  1805,  1819. 
C.  Caatar  and  L.  Oaaiar,  the  sons  of  M.  Vip- 
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sanins  Agrippa  and  Julia,  and  the  gnndioas  ef 
Augustus.  L.  Caesar  died  at  Msssilis,  00  hii  war 
to  Spain,  a.  d.  2;  and  C.  Caesar  in  Lyda,  a.d.  4, 
of  a  wound  which  he  had  received  in  Annenia. 

Oaeaanilglista  {Zaragom  or  Sangoua),  more 
anciently  Saldubo,  a  town  of  the  Edetani  on  tlw 
Iberus  in  Hispania  Tamcooensis,  was  colonized 
by  Augustus  &  c.  27,  and  was  the  seat  of  s  Coo- 
ventus  Juridicus.  It  was  the  biith-plaee  of  the 
poet  Pradentius. 

CMtirte  (Kaurdp^tai  Kaiaapt^i  Cseiariensii), 
a  name  given  to  several  cities  of  the  BAmsn  empire 
in  honour  of  one  or  other  of  the  CMsan.«»L  C  ad 
Argaeum,  formerly  Xaiica,  alio  ZuSlda  (K.  ij 
wpbs  T^  'Apyat^^  rk  MdfaiaiL^  EitaHtia:  Kmriek, 
Ru.),  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  stood 
upon  Mount  Argaeus,  about  the  centre  of  Ca^ 
docia,  in  the  district  (praefectun)  called  Cilioa. 
It  was  the  ci4>ital  of  Cappadocia,  and  when  tbt 
country  was  xnade  a  Roman  province  by  Tiberios 
(a.  d.  18),  it  received  the  name  of  CaMuea.   It 
was  ultimately  destroyed  by  an  earthqaske.->i 
C.  Fhilippi  or  Paaita  (K.  4  «iA(wov,  N.  T. ;  L 
TLoMttds:  BamasX  a  city  of  Palestine,  at  tlw  & 
fiM>t  of  M.  Homon,  on  the  Jordan,  jut  below  iti 
source  [Panium],  built  by  Philip  the  tetrutli, 
B.  a  3  ;  King  Agrippa  called  it  Nenmiss,  bat  ;t 
soon  lost  this  name. «— 8.  C.  PalaaitillMi  formeriT 
BtratSnia  Tnmt  (XTpdrmmnw^pyot:  Kauarifii 
Ru.),  an  important  city  of  Palestine,  on  the  lea- 
coast,  just  above  the  boiuidary  line  between  Samara 
and  Galilee.     It  was  surrounded  with  a  wall  ud 
decorated  with  splendid  buildings  by  Herod  the 
Great  (b.  c.  13),  who  called  it  Caeaares,  m  hoocEr 
of  Augustus.     He  also  made  a  splendid  harbour 
for  the  city.   Under  the  Romans  it  was  the  apital 
of  Palestine  and  the  residence  of  the  procozabff. 
Vespasian  made  it  a  colony,  and  Titos  confenvd 
additional  favoun  upon  it ;  hence  it  was  called 
Colonia  FIavia.«-4.  C.  IDmretaniaa,  fonnerlT 
lol  (*lif\  Kcuaiptia :  ZerML,  Ru.),  a  Pboeniciao 
city  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  with  a  harbour,  the 
residence  of  King  Juba,  who  named  it  Caenm, 
in  honour  of  Augustus.    When  Claudius  ereet«d 
Mauretania  into  a  Roman   province,  be  made 
Caesarea  a  colony,  and  the  capital  oi  the  mi<ld> 
division  of  the  province,  which  was  thence  called 
Maurotania  Caesariensis.«-*6.  C.  ftd  Aaanrhon. 
[Anazarbus.]     There  are  several  others,  whkh 
are  better  known  by  other  names,  and  sevenl 
which  are  not  important  enough  to  be  mentiooed 
here. 

Oaanzloii,  son  of  C.  Julius  Caesar  and  of  Cleo- 
patra, originally  called  Ptolemaeus  as  an  Egyptian 
prince,  was  bom  b.  c.  47.  In  42  the  triumrin  al- 
lowed him  to  receive  the  title  of  king  of  Bgyp*-*, 
and  in  34  Antony  conferred  upon  him  the  title  01 
king  of  kings.  After  the  death  of  his  mother  in 
30  he  was  executed  by  order  of  Augustas. 

CMurodflmim  (Tmn),  chief  town  of  the  Tb- 
rfines  or  Tur&ii,  subsequently  called  Toroiii,  on 
the  Liger  (Loire)  in  Gallia  Lugdunenais.  j 

Caaaazom&g^.  1  (Beoaioau),  chief  tom  0^ 
the  Bellovaci  in  Gallia  Belgica.^2.  {CMmJordu 
a  town  of  the  Trinobantes  m  Britain. 

CfftMJM  (Caesenas  -&tis :  Gneaa),  a  town  ir. 
Gallia  Cispadana  on  the  Via  Aemilia  net  fis  from 
the  Rnbico. 

CaManaliu  Lnto.    [LiNra] 

OaaMBBliii  Faetoi.    [Pabtui.] 

CaMefliu  TUtu.    [Flaws.] 
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ftiiTa,  a  imnaiiie  of  Minem,  a  tnmtlatimi  of 
tbe  Onek  yKaammwif, 

OMiIa  8ilf»  {H'dmnmaU\  a  foratt  in  Ger- 
nan  J  between  Uie  Lippe  and  the  YaeeL 

CiaaBnTi,  fint  the  miitxeM  and  afterwaidf  the 
mife  of  the  emperor  Caligula,  was  a  woman  of 
th«  greatest  liccDtioiiiDeM«  and  wai  put  to  death 
with  Caligiila  together  with  her  daughter,  a.  d.  41. 

X.  OkMSalniY  a  judex  at  the  triu  of  Oppianicui 
for  the  murder  of  Clnentins,  a.  c.  74,  and  aedile 
vith  Cicero  in  69. 

CBeu  (Kaik^r:  Ahmik  or  BdUr),  a  riter  of 
Mysia,  xinng  in  M.  Tenmns  and  flowing  past 
Peiganus  into  the  Cnmaean  Gulf. 

Ouita  (Caietinus :  Ckida)^  a  town  in  Latium 
9n  the  borders  of  Campania,  40  stadia  S.  of  For- 
miae,  siloated  oo  a  promootorj  of  the  same  name 
and  on  a  bay  of  the  sea  called  after  it  Sinus  Gai»- 
tum.  It  possessed  an  excellent  harbour  (Cic. 
yro  Leg,  Mam,  12),  and  was  said  to  have  derived 
ill  name  6am  Caiela^  the  nurse  of  Aeneas,  who, 
according  to  some  traditions,  was  buried  at  this 
pJae^ 

GfiH,  the  jnrisL    [Oaius.] 

Oiiu  Ommt.    [Cauodla.] 

CUIbV.      [QUIKTVS  SmrANAIUflL] 

CUaMbi  (Calabri),  the  peninsula  in  the  &  E.  of 
Italy,  extending  from  Tarentnm  to  the  Prom, 
lapygium,  fivmed  part  of  Apulia. 

GlUaete  {Kakii  'AjrHft:  KaXnttumni  nr.  Cairo- 

•Ml,  Ru.),  a  town  on  the  N.  coest  of  Sicily,  founded 

by  DaoMLhis,  a  chief  of  the  Sicels,  ab<vt  b.  a  447. 

Calacta  was,  as  its  name  imports,  originally  the 

Dsme  of  the  coast  (Herod,  ri.  22.) 

GUaetSnvi.    [Cabciliui  Calactinua.] 

CUagmxia  (Calagurritftnus:  Caiahom)^  a  town 

of  the  Vaacones  and  a  Roman  municipium  in  His- 

ponia  Tanaeooeosis  near  the  Iberus,  memorable 

for  its  adherence  to  Sertorius  and  for  its  siege  bv 

Porapey  and  his  generals,  in  the  cowse  of  which 

nnabers  killed  and  salted  their  children,  a.  c.  71. 

(Jar.  XT.  9Z,)    It  was  the  birth-pbce  of  Quin- 

Uan. 

Oalala,  brother  of  Zetes.    [Zaras.] 

ntiju^a      ).  (ifalma,  Rn.)  an  important  town 

in  Nnmldia,  between  Cirta  and  Hippo  Regius,  on 

the  E.  b«Bk  of  the  Rubricatus   (&i&om).-*8. 

<KaUi'al'Wad\  a  town  in  the  W.  of  Maoretania 

CacMuiouis,  on  the  E^  bank  of  the  Malva,  near  its 

(DOUth. 

miiwitif  in  Lydia,a  kke  with  floating  islands, 
•acred  to  the  nymphs. 

^^^^ **  (KdAi^s),  a  statuary  and  embosser  at 
Atheos,  «f  great  celeteity,  was  a  contemporvy  of 
Ftiidiaa,  and  flourished  a.  c  467—429. 

^'IwiTT  (KdAo^r :  Et^Kalmen\  a  town  on  the 
c«est  of  Phoenicia,  a  little  8.  of  Tripolis. 

^'*ffi*TT  (XiAovof),  an  Indian  gymnosophiat, 
followed  Alexander  the  Great  from  India,  and 
baring  been  taken  ill,  burnt  himself  alive  in  the 
^ttvcDot  of  the  Macedonians,  3  months  before  the 
<aah  of  Alexander  (a.  c.  328),  to  whom  he  had 
prodictcd  his  approaching  end. 

ivi»|ffy¥^*  (KoAa^lpief ),  one  of  the  two  divisions 
{the  other  being  the  Hermotybii)  of  the  warrior- 
Guie  of  Egypc  Their  greatest  strength  was 
^SO,0OO  men,  and  their  chief  abode  in  the  W. 
{an  «f  the  Delta.  They  formed  the  hinges  body 
Vati. 

OUUSa  (Caladnua :  Cajaxxo\  a  town  in  8am- 
usB  m  the  Apfia  Via  between  Capua  and  Bene* 
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Tentam,  was  conquered  by  the  Romans  a.  a  318, 
and  was  cdonixed  by  Julius  Caesar  with  his 
vetenms. 

Oidatiaiii,  A.  AtUIui,  consul  a.  c.  258,  in  the 
first  Punic  war,  carried  on  the  war  with  success  in 
Sicily.  He  was  consul  a  2nd  time,  254,  when  he 
took  Panormus  ;  and  was  dictator,  249,  when  he 
sgain  carried  on  the  war  in  Sicily,  which  was  the 
first  instance  of  a  dictator  commanding  an  amy 
out  of  Italy. 

Oidaiirte-la(KaAa^ia,KoAaiip(a:  KoXaupc/- 
Tfus :  Poro),  a  small  island  in  the  Saronic  gulf  off 
the  coast  of  Aigolis  and  opposite  Troesen,  possessed 
a  celebrated  temple  of  Poseidon,  which  was  re- 
garded as  an  inviolable  asylum.  Hither  Demos- 
thenes  fled  to  escape  Antipater,  and  here  he  took 
poison,  B-c  322.  This  temple  was  the  place  ot 
meeting  of  an  ancient  AmpMctyonia.  (See  DieL 
o/AnL^  79,  b,  2d  ed.) 

CaUViiu,  the  name  of  a  distmgnished  fimiily  at 
Capua,  the  most  celebrated  memW  of  which  was 
Pacuvius  CalaviuA,  who  induced  his  fellow-citizens 
to  espouae  the  cause  of  Hannibal  alter  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  a.  c.  216. 

GUUa  {6  KdAAs),a]so  Indus  (Qmmgi  or  Tamu), 
a  considerable  river  of  Caria,  which  rises  in  M. 
Cadmus,  above  Cibyn,  and  after  receiving  (ac- 
cording to  Pliny)  60  small  riven  and  100  mountain 
torrents,  falls  into  the  sea  W.  of  Caunus  and  op* 
posite  to  Rhodes. 

Oileliaa  (KdAxosX  son  of  Thestor  of  Mycenae 
or  Megara,  the  wiaest  soothsayer  among  the  Greeks 
at  Troy,  fcretold  the  length  of  the  Trojan  war,  ex- 
plained the  cause  of  the  pestilence  which  raged  in 
the  Greek  army,  and  advised  the  Greeks  to  build 
the  wooden  horae.  An  oracle  had  declared  that 
Calchas  should  die  if  he  met  with  a  soothsayer 
superior  to  himself ;  and  this  came  to  pass  at  Claros, 
near  Colophon,  for  here  Calchas  met  the  soothsayer 
Mopsua,  who  predicted  things  which  Calchas 
could  not.  Thereupon  Calchas  died  of  griet  After 
his  death  he  had  an  oracle  in  Daunia. 

OaldaB,  C.  OmUiu.  1.  Rose  from  obscurity  by 
his  oratory,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  a.&  107, 
when  he  proposed  a  lex  tabelhria,  and  consul  94. 
In  the  civil  war  between  Sulla  and  the  party  of 
Marius,  he  fought  on  the  side  of  the  latter,  83.  •» 
8.  Grandson  of  the  preceding,  was  Cicero^s  quaet> 
tor  in  Cilicia,  50. 

Gala  {Oporto\  a  port-town  of  the  Calked  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dnrius. 
From  Porto  Caie  the  name  of  the  country  Porfs^ 
is  supposed  to  have  come. 

OalMoala,    [BarrANiOA.] 

Oalantoai,  a  town  probably  of  the  Calenses 
Emanici  in  Hispania  Baetica,  celefanted  for  its 
manufiKture  of  bricks  so  light  as  to  swim  upon 
water. 

Calfcmi,  Q.  Tflflai,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  a.  & 
61,  when  he  succeeded  in  saving  P.  Clodius  from 
condemnation  for  his  violation  of  the  mysteries  of 
the  Bona  Dea.  In  59  he  was  praetor,  and  from 
this  time  appears  as  an  acUve  partixan  of  Caesar. 
In  51  he  was  legate  of  Caesar  in  Gaul,  and  served 
under  Caesar  in  the  civil  war.  In  49  he  joined 
Caesar  at  Brundusium  and  accompanied  him  to 
Spain,  and  in  48  he  was  sent  by  Caesar  from  Epi- 
rus  to  bring  over  the  remainder  of  the  troops  from 
Italy,  but  most  of  his  ships  were  taken  by  Bibulus. 
After  the  battle  of  Phanalia  (48)  Calenus  took 
many  cities  in  Greece.    In  47  he  was  made  consul 
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by  CMsar.  After  CaeMur'h  death  (44)  Cdenm 
joined  M.  Antony,  and  eubeequentlj  had  the  com- 
mand of  Antony^  legioni  in  the  N.  of  ItiUy.  At 
the  termination  of  the  Penumian  war  (41 )  Calemu 
died,  and  Octavianui  vae  thai  enabled  to  obtain 
poeeeenon  of  hie  army. 

ClilM  or  ^OL  (Kd(Xi|f  or  -^i  ffalaiU)^  a  river 
of  Bithynia,  S.W.  of  HeradCa  Pontica.  (Thac. 
!▼.  7«.) 

CUei  (-if,  nmally  PI.  Odet-inm:  Celenae: 
Oalm)j  chief  town  of  the  Celeni,  ea  Anionian 

CDple  in  Campania,  on  the  Via  Latina,  said  to 
▼e  been  founded  by  Calais,  ion  of  Boreaa,  and 
therefore  called  Tkreieia  by  the  poets.  Gales  was 
taken  and  colonised  by  the  Romans,  b.  c  935.  It 
was  celebrated  for  its  excellent  wine. 

CUitM  or  4,  a  people  in  Belgic  Qanl  near  the 
month  of  the  Seine :  their  capital  was  Jqlioiiona. 

CaUtor  (KoAVrrMp),  son  of  Glytios,  shun  at  Troy 
by  the  Telamonian  Ajaz. 

OaUdliif .  1«  Q.,  tribune  of  the  plebs  a.  c.  99, 
carried  a  hiw  for  the  recall  of  Q.  Metellas  Nnmi- 
dicos  from  banishment  He  was  piaetor  79,  and 
had  the  government  of  one  of  the  Spains,  and  on 
his  retain  was  aocosed  by  Q.  Lollias,  and  con- 
demned.—S.  1L,  son  of  the  preceding,  distin* 
gnished  as  an  oiator.  In  57  he  was  praetor,  and 
sapported  the  recal  of  Gicen  from  banishment. 
In  51  he  was  an  unsnecessfol  candidate  for  the 
eoosolship,  and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  dvil 
war,  49,  he  joined  Caesar,  who  pkwed  him  orer 
Gallia  Topta,  where  he  died  m  48. 

Catgiifa,  Roman  emperor,  a.  d.  37—41,  son  of 
Germanicas  and  Agrippina,  was  bom  a.  d.  12,  and 
was  brongfat  np  among  the  legions  in  Qermany. 
His  real  name  was  O^  Ccutar^  and  he  was  ai- 
wajrs  called  Cbsat  by  his  contemporaries :  OeUtjfula 
was  a  somame  given  him  by  the  addiers  from  his 
wearing  in  hb  boyhood  small  caUjfcu^  or  aoldien* 
boots.  Having  escaped  the  fiite  of  his  mother  and 
brother,  he  gained  the  fiivoar  of  Tiberias,  who  raised 
him  to  offices  of  honoor,  and  held  oat  to  him  hopes 
of  the  soceeision.  On  the  death  of  Tiberias  (37), 
which  was  either  eansed  or  aoeetented  by  Galigola, 
the  latter  snoeeeded  to  the  throne.  He  was  saluted 
by  the  people  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  as  the 
BOD  of  Germankus.  His  first  acts  gave  promise 
of  a  just  and  beneficent  reign.  He  pardoned  all 
the  persons  who  had  appeared  as  witnesses  or  ao* 
ensen  against  his  fomily ;  he  released  all  the  state- 
prisonen  of  Tiberias ;  he  restored  to  the  magistrates 
xull  power  of  jurisdiction  without  appeal  to  his 
perMn,  and  promised  the  senate  to  govern  according 
to  the  laws.  Towards  foi«ign  princes  he  behaved 
with  great  generosity.  He  restored  Agri|^ia,  the 
grandson  of  Herod,  to  his  kingdom  of  Jadaea,  and 
Antinchus  IV.  to  his  kingdom  of  Gommageneu  But 
at  the  end  of  8  months  the  conduct  of  Caliguk  became 
anddenly  changed.  After  a  serious  illneos,  which 
probably  weakened  his  mental  powers,  he  appean 
as  a  sanguinary  and  licentious  madman.  He  put 
to  death  Tiberius,  the  grandson  of  his  predeeessor, 
compelled  his  grandmother  Antonia  and  other 
memben  of  his  fomily  to  make  away  with  them- 
selves, often  caused  persons  of  both  sexes  and  of 
all  ages  to  be  tortured  to  death  for  his  amusement 
while  taking  his  meals,  and  on  one  occasion,  during 
the  exhibition  of  the  names  m  the  Gireos,  he  ordered 
a  great  number  of  the  spectators  to  be  seiaed,  and 
to  be  thrown  before  the  wild  beasts.  Such  was 
hit  love  of  blood  that  he  wkhed  the  Roman 
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peonle  had  only  one  head,  that  he  might  cut  it  off 
with  a  blow.  His  obscenity  was  as  great  u  hii 
cruelty.  He  carried  on  an  inoestaous  intoeoone 
with  his  own  sisters,  and  no  Roman  weaan  wii 
safe  from  his  attacks.  His  marriages  were  dii- 
grsoefiilly  contracted  and  speedily  dissolved ;  and 
the  only  woman  who  exereised  a  pemaneot  in- 
fluenee  ever  him  was  his  last  wife  CaetoDia  Id 
his  madness  he  considered  himself  a  god;  he  eren 
built  a  temple  to  himself  as  Jupiter  Latiarii,  ami 
appointed  priests  to  attend  to  his  wonhip.  He 
sometimes  officiated  as  his  own  priest,  maloog  hii 
horse  Indtatos,  which  he  afterwards  raised  to  the 
consulship,  his  colleague.  His  monstrons  cztitn- 
ganciee  soon  exhansted  the  coflen  of  the  state. 
One  instance  may  show  the  senseless  way  in  which 
he  spent  his  monev.  He  constructed  a  bridge  of 
boats  between  Baiae  and  Puteoli,  a  distance  o{ 
about  3  miles,  and  after  covering  it  with  earth  he 
built  houses  upon  it  When  it  was  &iishcd,he 
gave  a  splendid  banquet  in  the  middle  of  the  hridjf^ 
and  concluded  the  entertainment  by  thiowinf  nvn- 
ben  of  the  guests  into  the  sea.  To  replenish  the 
treasury  he  exhansted  Italy  and  Rome  by  his  ei* 
tortious,  and  then  marched  into  Oaal  in  40,  vhkh 
he  plundered  in  all  directions.  With  his  troopi 
he  advanced  to  the  ocean,  as  if  intendiag  to  aw 
over  into  Britain ;  he  draw  them  np  in  battle  sntv, 
and  then  gave  them  the  signal  —  to  cottect  shelii. 
which  he  called  the  spoils  of  oonquered  Oeesn. 
The  Roman  worid  at  length  grew  tired  of  sack  i 
mad  tyrant*  Poor  months  after  his  retara  to  the 
city,  on  the  24th  of  January  41,  he  was  mardcnd 
by  Cassias  Cfaaerea,  tribune  of  a  praetorian  eoh«v 
Cornelius  Sabinns  and  others.  His  wife  CsMonia 
and  his  daughter  wen  likewise  put  to  death. 

Oallngaa,  a  numenms  people  of  Indis  intn 
Gangem,  on  the  E.  coast,  bebw  the  months  of  the 
Gangea. 

fialfalpaTm  (Qmoi^f  a  little  above  27^  K 
lat),  a  city  on  the  Ganges,  N.  of  its  ooniv<fMe 
with  the  Joraaaes  (•/ifmaa),  said  to  have  been  the 
forthest  point  in  India  reached  by  Sdeucus  Ni- 
cator. 

OdliXd,  OallaacL    [Gallakl] 

Oallatif  (lUUXaru,  KdXaTit:  KaJ^nrtvif: 
KoUai,  KoOaii),  a  town  of  Moecia,  on  the  Black 
Sea,  originally  a  colony  of  MileCaSy  and  afterwanli 
of  Henclea. 

CaUIIrna  (KoAXiopor),  a  town  in  Loeria,  men- 
tioned by  Homer. 

Calllaa  and  Hipponleiii  (KoAXkt,  l«»<ruws), 
a  noble  Athenian  fomily,  oelebrated  for  dieir  wealth. 
They  enjoyed  the  hereditary  dignity  of  tottb- 
bearcr  at  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  nd  dsined 
descent  fitMU  Triptolcmus.  £  Hininlou  Lt  ac- 
quired a  laige  fortune  by  fiaadulaidy  makiag  me 
of  the  inforaiation  he  had  reoeivea  fion  Solon 
respecting  die  introduction  of  hts  autdxP***^  b.  c. 
694.  (Pint  &/1  15.)  —  8.  CSillka  L,  son  of  Phae- 
nippus,  an  opponent  of  Piaistratos,  and  a  conqoeror 
at  the  Olympic  and  Pythian  games.  ^S.  ffipf^ 
niona  XL,  suraamed  Ammon,  son  of  Na  2.  ••4. 
Oalliaa  XL,  son  of  No.  3,  fought  at  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  490.  He  was  aftarwards  ambassador  fhn 
Athens  to  ArtaxeRes,and  according  to  some  aocouita 
negotiated  a  peace  with  Perai^  449,  on  tems  nioit 
humiliating  to  the  latter.  On  his  ratom  to  Athena* 
he  was  accused  of  having  taken  bribea»  and  vas 
condemned  to  a  fine  of  50  talents.— •&  WifpoMi- 
em  ULf  son  of  No.  4,  MM  of  tha  Atbauaa  gaae- 
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nls  in  their  inennion  into  the  temtoiy  of  Tanagm, 
Vlfi,  alio  commanded  at  the  batUe  of  Deliam, 
424,  where  he  «w  killed.  It  waa  hit  diToited 
vife,  and  not  his  widov,  whom  Pericles  married. 
Hii  dangbtcr  Hipparete  was  married  to  Aleibiadea, 
with  a  dowiy  of  10  talents :  another  daughter  was 
Fiiiied  to  Theodoras,  and  became  the  mother  of 
Iiocntes  the  orator.-— 6.  Odliaa  HL,  son  of  Na 
5.  br  the  iadj  who  mairied  Pericles,  dissipated 
lil  bis  aneestial  wealth  on  sophists,  ftuteren,  and 
wtHDcn.  The  scene  of  Xenophon^  Bamqud,  and 
alv)  that  of  Plato^  Broiagorat  is  laid  at  his  honse. 
He  it  said  to  have  altimatelj  redoced  himself  to 
&b«>lfite  beggary.  In  400  he  was  engaged  in  the 
sttanpt  to  cmsh  Asdoeides.  In  392  he  com- 
maaded  the  Athenian  heavy-anned  troops,  when 
Ipbicfstes  defeated  the  Spartans;  and  in  371  he 
vu  one  of  the  cofoya  empoweted  to  negotiate 
pnce  with  Sparta. 

Osfflat.  L  A  wealthy  Athenian,  who,  on  eon- 
ditioD  of  manymg  Cimon^s  sister,  Elpiniee,  paid 
for  him  the  fine  of  60  talenta  which  had  been  in- 
posed  en  Miltiadea.  He  appears  to  hare  been 
oncoonected  with  the  nobler  nmily  of  Callias  and 
HippoxucDS.^S.  Tynnt  of  Chalcis  in  Eoboea, 
and  the  rival  of  Ptntaxefaoa,  tymnt  of  Eretria.  He 
vaa  d«ftated  by  tbe  Athenians  ander  Phocion,  B.C 
350,  and  therenpon  betook  himself  to  the  Maeedo- 
D:an  onrt;  bat  aa  he  oodd  not  obtain  aid  from 
Philip,  he  fenned  as  aHiBDee  with  the  Athenians, 
and  by  their  meana  obtained  the  sapremacy  in  the 
uia]id.«-S.  A  poet  of  the  old  cooiedy,  floorished 
fi-  c.  412 ;  the  names  of  6  of  his  comedies  are  pre- 
*erTed.«-4.  Of  Syneuie,  a  Greek  historian,  was 
t  eoDtcmponry  of  Agathodea,  and  wrote  a  history 
of  Sicily  in  32  books,  embracing  the  reign  of  Aga- 
UMclcs,B.c.317 — 2$9: 

Odlioitaa  {ErnXJumpimix).  L  An  Achaean, 
exnted  all  his  inioenee  in  &Toar  of  the  Ro- 
mam.  Oa  the  cooqnest  «f  llaoedonia  by  the 
KoiDsas,  B.C.  168,  CUlientes  potntad  oat  JOOO 
AcbaesnS)  as  having  fisToared  the  csnse  of  Peneas, 
vho  were  taken  to  Rome  ;  and  among  them  was 
the  hisierin  PolybtasL  OalliGntes  died  at  Rhodes, 
U9  <— S.  One  of  the  arehitecU  of  the  Fvtkenon 
oe  tbe  Acropolis  of  Athens.*— 4L  A  Lacedaemonian 
icuiptor,  made  anta  and  other  animals  oat  of  ivory, 
•r>  nnaU  that  ooa  eoold  not  diatingiush  the  different 
limbiL 

CsOiofttUM  (KoAAia^cirlSat),  a  Spartan,  soo- 
»*^e6.  Lyraader  as  admiral  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
^mL&406,  took  Hethymna, and  shat  upConon 
a  MytflsBS;  bat  the  Athemaas  sent  oat  a  fleet  of 
150  ai],and  ddeatedCaUientidasoiFthe  AiKinosae. 
CaUioatidra  fcO  in  the  battle.  Callicratidas  was  a 
pi^  bloat  SpsKtan  of  tha  old  sebooL  Witness 
h!i  soiwci;  when  adced  what  sort  of  men  the  loni- 
«»  v«R :  ^  Bad  fivemen,  bat  exoellent  slaves." 

QiSiMBBa  or  -«m  (KaXAiBpofidr),  part  of  Ae 
<ng«  of  Ml  Oeta,  near  ThenKvpylaa. 

GUliflM  (Callifikaos:  CUpm),  a  town  inSass- 
B3UB,  perhapa  in  the  tetritory  of  AHi&a, 

OUuUUku  (KaAA^^ioxot).  1.  The  Athenian 
P^leasftb,  eomoMnded  the  right  wing  at  Mara- 
t.*Mo,  where  ha  waa  slain,  i?ter  beMviag  with 
BBcb  pdfaflitry,  a.  o,  490.  Thia  is  the  last  re- 
^"^  iastanee  of  the  polemareh  perfoiming  the 
»-itafy  datiea  wUeh  hw  name  imt>l]ea.^i.  A 
<<^Wsied  Alenndrine  grammarian  and  poet,  was 
ft  miifs  of  Cyrsne  in  Africa,  and  a  descendant  of 
tW  fknisiii  wkoMa  ha  is  lonMtiiiM  otUed  Aal- 
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Hadei.  He  lived  at  Alexandria  in  the  reigns  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphns  and  Eueigetes,  and  was 
chief  librarian  of  toe  fiunous  library  of  Alexandria, 
from  about  &  c  260  nntil  his  death  about  240. 
He  foonded  a  celebrated  grammatical  school  at 
Alexandria,  and  among  his  papils  were  Entoo* 
thenes,  Aristophanes  of  fiyaantiom,  and  ApoIIonios 
Rhodins.  We  have  no  other  particulais  of  the 
life  of  Gsllimachos  except  his  enmity  with  his 
former  papil  ApoIIonios  Rhodins,  which  is  related 
elsewhere.  [APOLLONnm,  No.  6.]  He  is  said  to 
have  written  800  works,  in  prose  sod  in  vene,  on 
an  infinite  variety  of  subjects,  but  of  these  we 
posscM  only  some  of  his  poems,  which  are  charsc- 
teriaed  rather  by  laboor  and  learning  than  by  real 
poetical  genius.  Hence  Ovid  (Am,  L  15. 14)  says 
of  CaUimachos,  QaoaioM  mgmio  mm  valet^  arte 
void.  The  extant  works  of  CaUimachos  are  6 
ffpim»  in  hexameter  verse,  5  in  the  Ionic  dialect, 
and  1,  on  the  bath  of  Pallas,  in  the  Doric  dialect, 
and  72  Sjpt^nmM,  which  belong  to  the  best  speci- 
mens of  this  kind  of  poetry,  and  were  incorporated 
in  the  Greek  Anthology  at  an  early  time.  We 
have  only  a  few  fragments  of  his  elegies,  which 
enjoyed  great  celebrity,  and  were  imitated  by  the 
Roman  poets,  the  most  celebrated  of  whose  imit»- 
tions  is  the  Z)e  Coma  Bertmeet  of  CatuUns.  Of 
the  lost  poems  of  CSallimachos  the  most  important 
were^  Afrio,  Cbtues,  an  e^c  poem  in  4  books,  on  the 
causes  of  the  various  m^rthical  stories,  &c.,  and  an 
epic  poem  entitled  Haoofe,  tbe  name  of  an  aged 
woman  who  received  Theseus  hospitably  when  he 
went  out  to  fight  against  the  Manthonian  bolL 
—  Edmom.  By  Spanheira,  Ultnj.  1697,  re-edited 
by  Emesti,  Lugd.  Batav.  1761  ;  by  Blomfield, 
Load.  1815  ;  by  Yolaer,  Lips.  1817.— 8.  An 
ardiitect  and  statuary,  of  uncertain  coantzy,  who  is 
said  to  have  invented  the  Corinthian  column,  and 
who  must  have  lived  before  &  c.  396.  He  was  so 
annons  to  give  his  works  the  last  tooch  of  perfisc- 
tion  that  he  lost  the  grand  and  sublime  ;  whence 
Dionysins  compares  him  to  the  orator  Lysias.  Cal- 
limachus  was  never  satisfied  with  himself,  and 
dierefore  received  the  epithet  iraicifi^cxMt,  which 
Pliny  interprets  as  co/aaiatg/or  mt. 

OalHiBmoii  (KaXA/J^«3«y),  one  of  tbe  oratora  at 
Athens  in  the  Macedonian  interest,  and  a  friend 
of  Phocion,  was  condemned  to  death  by  the  Athe- 
nians in  his  absence,  B.C.  317. 

OaUiiileiia  Balmieiui.    [Satsucua.] 

OalllBlu  (RoAXiMt),  of  Ephesus,  the  eariieit 
Greek  elegiac  poet,  probably  flourished  aboat  &  c. 
700.  Only  one  of  his  elegies  is  extant,  consisting 
of  21  lines,  in  which  he  exhorts  his  countrymen  to 
courage  and  perseverance  against  their  enemies. 
Printed  in  Bergk^i  P^eteu  Lyrid  GroMi,  p.  303. 

CUnSpS-    [MusAi.] 

OUHSpS  (KoAXf^),  a  censiderBble  dty  in  the 
W.  of  Parthia,  fiowided,  or  else  enlarged,  by 
Seleucns  Nicator. 

OaUIphoit  (KoAAi^wr),  a  Greek  ph9eso|Aer, 
and  prcAwbly  a  disciple  of  Epicurus,  is  condemned 
by  Cicero  as  making  the  chief  good  of  man  to  em* 
sist  in  aa  union  of  virtue  (ioassftit}  and  bodily 
pleasore  (ifS^r^,  eo/«ptaf). 

OalUpSlia  (KoAAiwoXff:  KaXXanXhrfs).  L 
{tMlipoU)^  a  Greek  town  on  the  Tarentine  gulf  m 
Calabria.  —  8.  A  town  on  tha  E.  coast  of  Sicily 
not  fu  from  Aetna.— •8.  (GallipoU)^  a  town  in 
the  Thraeian  Chersonese  oppomte  Lampsacus.  «•!. 
A  town  in  AetoliiL    See  CAi^jtric 
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CaUippIdes  (KoAAimrfSiys),  of  Athens,  a  cele- 
brated tragic  actor,  a  contemporary  of  Alcibiadei 
and  Agesilaus. 

CflJlippiif  (K^UAmot).  1.  An  Athenian,  ac- 
companied Dion  to  Syracuse,  where  he  mordered 
the  latter  B.  c.  353.  Callippus  now  asarped  the 
government  of  Syraeuie,  bat  was  expelled  the  city 
at  the  end  of  13  months,  and  after  wandering 
abont  Sicily  with  his  mercenaries  was  at  length 
pnt  to  death  by  his  own  friends.  *-  2w  An  astrono- 
mer of  Cyzicos,  came  to  Athens,  where  he  assisted 
Aristotle  in  rectifying  and  completing  the  disco- 
veries of  Eudozus.  CaUippus  invented  the  period 
or  cycle  of  76  years,  called  after  him  the  CalUppie, 
which  commenced  b.  c.  330. 

CallixrhiKCKaXAifl^).  L  Daughter  of  Oceanns, 
wife  of  ChiTsaor,  and  mother  of  Oeryones  and 
Echidna.  «■  8.  Daughter  of  Achelous  and  wife  of 
Alcmaeon,  induced  her  husband  to  procure  her  the 
peplus  and  neekkoe  of  Harmonia,  by  which  she 
caused  his  death.  [Alcmabon.]  —  8.  Daughter 
of  Scamander,  wife  of  Tros,  and  mother  of  Ilus 
and  Oanymedes. 

CaUirrhSe  (KaAXi($^^),  afiterwards  called  Sn- 
neaerflniii  ^Evvcdxpourot)  or  the  "  Nine  Springs,^ 
because  its  water  was  distributed  by  9  pipes,  was 
the  most  celebrated  well  in  Athens,  and  still  re- 
tains its  ancient  name  Oallirrhoe,  It  was  situated 
in  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  city  between  the 
OlympiSum  and  the  Ilissus. 

CaUiithfinM  (Ka\\iff$4vfis\  of  Olynthns,  a 
relation  and  a  pupil  of  Aristotle,  accompanied 
Alexander  the  Great  to  Asia.  In  his  intercourse 
with  Alexander  he  was  arrogant  and  bold,  and 
took  every  opportunity  of  exhibiting  his  independ- 
ence. He  expressed  his  indignation  at  Alexander^ 
adoption  of  Oriental  customs,  and  especially  at  the 
requirement  of  the  c^emony  of  adoration.  He 
thus  rendered  himself  so  obnoxious  to  the  king, 
that  he  was  accused  of  being  privy  to  the  plot  of 
Hermolaus  to  assassinate  Alexander;  and  after 
being  kept  in  chains  for  7  months,  was  either  put 
to  death  or  died  of  disease.  Callisthenes  wrote  an 
account  of  Alexander's  expedition ;  a  history  of 
Greece,  in  10  books,  from  the  peace  of  Antalcidaa 
to  the  seizure  of  the  Delphic  temple  by  Philome- 
lus  (b.  c.  887 — 357)  ;  and  other  works,  all  of 
which  have  perished. 

Calliito  (KoXXun-fl^),  an  Arcadian  nymph,  hence 
called  NoHocrina  virgo  (Ov.  Met.  il  409)  from  No- 
nacris,  a  mountain  in  Arcadia,  was  daughter  either 
of  Lycaon  or  of  Nycteus  or  of  Ceteus,  and  a  compa* 
nion  of  Artemis  in  the  chase.  She  was  beloved  by 
Zeus,  who  metamorphosed  her  into  a  she-bear  that 
Hera  might  not  become  acquainted  with  the 
amour.  But  Hera  learnt  the  truth,  and  caused 
Artemis  to  slay  Callisto  during  the  chase.  Zeus 
pUced  Callisto  among  the  stars  under  the  name  of 
AreUu^  or  the  Bear.  AncAS  was  her  son  by  Zeus. 
According  to  Ovid  Jupiter  (Zeus)  overcame  the 
virtue  of  Callisto  by  assuming  the  form  of  Arte- 
mis ;  Juno  (Hera)  then  metamorphosed  Callisto 
into  a  bear ;  and  when  Areas  during  the  chase 
was  on  the  point  of  killing  his  mother  Jupiter 
placed  both  among  the  stars.  [Abctob.]  —  Ac- 
cording to  a  modem  scholar  Callisto  is  merely  ano- 
ther form  of  Calliste,  a  surname  of  Aitemis,  and  she 
is  therefore  the  same  as  this  goddess.  The  she- 
bear  was  the  symbol  of  the  Arcadian  Artemis. 

Calliftrfttla  (KoAAirrpar/a),  a  town  in  Paphla- 
^onia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Enzine. 
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Galliitriltns  (KoXAferpcrres).  1  An  Atheniio 
orator,  son  of  Callicrates  of  ApUdna.  His  orstory 
was  greatly  admired  by  Dtemostheues,  and  bii 
speech  on  die  affiur  of  Oropus,  b.  a  366,  is  nid  ts 
imve  excited  the  emulation  of  Demoatbenet,  sod 
to  have  caused  the  latter  to  devote  himself  to  on* 
tory.  After  taking  an  active  part  m  public  affiun, 
generally  in  fisvoar  of  Sparta,  Callistzatu  mc 
condemned  to  death  by  the  Athenians  in  861, 
and  went  into  banishment  to  Methone  in  Msce* 
donia.  He  ultimately  returned  to  Atheni.  and 
was  put  to  death.  During  his  exile  he  ii  vid  to 
have  founded  the  city  of  Datum,  afterwardi  Phi- 
lippi.«-2.  A  Greek  gimramarian,  and  a  diidple  of 
Aristophanes  of  Byzantium.  *-  S.  A  Roman  joriit, 
frequently  cited  in  the  Digest,  wrote  at  leait  v 
late  as  the  reign  (a.  d.  198 — ^211)  of  Seveni  and 
Antoninus  (t.  t.  Septimius  Severus  aad  Csncafla). 

OaUiatiiB,  C.  JtUXui,  a  fieedman  of  Caliguk, 
poBsessed  great  influence  in  the  reigns  of  Csl^ 
and  Clandius,  and  is  the  person  to  whom  the 
physician  Scribonius  Largus  dedicates  his  work. 

CBUIvm  (KdXAier:  KoAXis^),  called  OaO^olit 
by  Livy  (xzxvl  30),  a  town  in  Aetolia  in  the 
valley  of  the  Sperebena,  S.W.  of  Hypala. 

CbIUz&iiu  (KaAA((€9Vf ),  the  leader  m  the  pr9> 
secution  of  the  Athenian  generals  who  hsd  ceo- 
quered  at  Aiginnsae,  B.  c  406.  Not  long  aftff 
Uie  execution  of  the  generals,  the  Athcaitti  ft- 
pented  of  their  unjust  sentence,  and  dcaeed  tbe 
institution  of  criminal  accusations  agunst  Csllix«- 
nus,  but  he  escaped  from  Athens.  On  the  leston" 
tion  of  democracy,  403,  Callixenns  took  sdvantife 
of  the  general  amneaty,  and  retamed  to  Athena,  bat 
no  man  would  give  him  either  water  or  light  for  bis 
fire,  and  he  periahed  miserably  of  hunger. 

Gallon  (KiAAwv).  L  An  artist  of  Aegita, 
flourished  &c.  516.— •  8.  An  artist  of  Ehs,  lived 
before  b.  c.  436. 

Oalor.  1.  A  river  in  Samniom,  flows  psit  B«* 
neventum  and  Calls  into  the  yultnmus.--8-  (^> 
Ion),  a  river  in  Lucania,  fidls  into  the  Silsiui. 

Galp^  (Ki(X«i| :  (?i6raftSr),  a  mountain  in  tbe  S. 
of  Spain  on  the  Straits  between  the  Athmtie  sod 
Mediterranean.  Thia  and  M.  Abyla  opponte  to  u 
on  the  African  coast,  were  called  the  Ohmas  of 
Henmlet,    [Abtla.] 

Calpe  {KdKni:  Ktrptk},  a  river,  promontofT, 
and  town  on  the  coast  of  Bithynia,  between  tb« 
rivers  Psilis  and  Sangarius. 

GalpnmXa,  daughter  of  L.  Calpumins  Pi«^ 
consul  B.  c.  58,  and  hut  wife  of  the  dictator  Cseitf, 
to  whom  she  was  married  in  59.  The  reporto  i^ 
specting  the  conspiracy  agunst  Caesar's  life  £11^ 
Calpumia  with  the  livelieat  apprebenaions  ;  obe  in 
vain  entreated  her  haaband  not  to  leave  home  on 
the  Idea  of  March,  44. 

OalpnmXa  0«ni,  plebeian,  pretended  to  be  de- 
scended from  Calpns,  a  son  of  Nama.  It  w» 
divided  into  the  families  of  Bbbtia^  Bibulus 
Flamma,  and  PxRa 

T.  CSalpnrnliii  Biefiliii,  the  aathor  of  11  Ec- 
logues in  Latin  verse,  which  are  doee  imitstioni 
of  Virgil,  perhaps  Kved  about  a.  n.  290.  -  ^»- 
iim$.  In  the  Poeiae  Latim  Mtaom  of  Wemadoift ; 
and  by  GUeser,  Qotting.  1842. 

Galvm,  a  surname  of  Venus  at  Rome,  pnbabij 
in  honour  of  the  Roman  women,  who  are  mi^ 
during  the  war  with  the  Gauls,  to  have  eat  o3 
their  hair  for  the  purpose  of  making  bow-strings* 

OalTUtfiu,  an  Insufarian  Gaul  of  the  to«D«t 
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Plaeentiai  whoM  dangfater  married  L.  Pito,  the  | 
iather  of  L.  Piao  CMMnmu,  consul  B.  c  58.     In 
hi*  ipeecfa  agaunst  the  latter,  Cicero  upbraids  him 
with  tke  low  orijpn  of  his  mother,  and  calls  him 
Caetamuu  SamjiaeaiHmu  Catomtmi. 

CihfniB,  IKnltiu,  1.  Gil,  curnle  aedile, 
&  c  299,  consul  283,  and  dictator  and  censor  280. 
In  kit  coosolship  he,  together  with  his  colleague 
Doisbella,  defeated  the  Gauls  and  Etmseans,  and 
hcnoe  received  the  surname  Manmm,^'%,  0&., 
tnbane  of  the  plebs,  59,  when  he  supported  Bihn- 
lu  against  Caesar,  praetor  56,  and  consul  58, 
tDrDiiifh  the  influence  of  Pompey.  In  the  civil 
w  he  joined  Cae«r.  In  49  he  fought  under 
Cario  ia  Africa  ;  and  m  48  he  fought  under  Caesar 
ID  Greece,  and  commanded  the  centre  of  Cae«ar*s 
ana  J  st  the  battle  of  Phanalia.  In  47  he  had  the 
command  of  Asia,  and  in  46  he  fought  in  Africa 
a<aioet  the  Pompeiaa  party.  After  Caesar^  death 
(44)  he  fiwght  under  Octavian  and  Antony  against 
the  repubtiains.  In  40  he  was  consul  a  2nd  time, 
and  in  39  went  as  proconsul  to  Spain,  where  he 
defeated  the  lerolted  CenetanL 

GUftaEBi,  L.  fltxtfu,  consul  a  a  124,  defeated 
the  SsUofii  and  other  people  in  Transalpine  Oaul, 
and  in  123  founded  the  colony  of  Aquae  Sextiae 
KAix), 

OMui,  T.  Tetaxlni,  twice  consul,  b.  c.  334 
and  321,  In  hia  second  consulship  he  and  his 
colleague  8p.  Postomius  Albinus  were  defeated  by 
the  Sahincs  at  Cnndinm.  For  details  see  Albi- 
*yNNa3. 

GdfUia  IftUBOl.^  f SABINI^fl.] 

CUtu,  TrH*^"«     [Lnnmufl.] 

Cttjf«idnvi  (KaAdiKa8yof>  I,  (GkmkSooyoo)y 
\  cmuidenUe  fiver  of  Cilicia  Tracheia,  navigable 
u  ^  up  as  Sdeaeia.-»8.  The  promontory  of  this 
liaxDe,  mentioned  bj  Polybins  (zxii  26)  and  Livy 
(inTiiL  38),  appears  to  be  the  same  as  Ansmu- 

Oii^daM  (KaX«8^  i<m<)«  ^  Two  small 
iilanda  off  the  eoMt  of  Troas,  between  Tenedos 
aad  the  Pmhb.  Lectnm.«»8.  A  group  of  islands 
«tf  the  coast  of  Caria,  N.W.  of  Cos,  belonging  to 
toe  §poades.  The  largest  of  them  was  c^ed 
Cairdna,  and  afterwards  Calymna  (now  Kataimo), 

Gilfdfa  (KoXvMr:  KoXvS^iot),  an  ancient 
'•nvn  of  Aetolia  on  the  Evenus  in  the  land  of  the 
^  '^vtei,  mid  to  haTO  been  £Dunded  by  Aetolus  or 
1|4  aoD  Calydon.  The  surrounding  country  pro> 
GucM  viae,  oil,  and  com ;  and  in  the  mountains 
'Ji  the  ndghbourfaood  took  pbwe  the  celebmted 
fiunt  of  the  Calydonian  boar.  The  inhabitants 
v^re  mnoved  by  Augustus  to  Nicopolis. 

Cilyama.  [Caltdnai.] 

Osljadft  (lUxiwda :  KaX»r8ti$t),  a  city  of  Caria, 
£  cf  Csanus,  and  60  stadia  (6  geog.  miles)  from 
t>  tea.  The  Calyndiana  formed  a  part  of  the 
S'^t  of  Xerxes,  under  their  kbg  Damasithymus : 
I'l^rvaida  they  were  subject  to  the  Cannians ;  and 
'»  'h  cities  were  added  by  the  Romans  to  the  ter- 
"^'T  of  Rhodes. 

^  Cflypao  <Ka\v^),  daughter  of  Ooeanus  and 
^"^'^^K  or  of  Ncrens,  or,  according  to  Homer,  of 
y'-^^s,  was  a  nymph  inhabiting  the  island  of  Ogygia, 
"  w^ich  Ulysses  was  shipwrecked.  Calypso  loved 
''^  oBfortunate  hero,  and  promised  him  immor- 
'  -  tr  if  he  would  remain  with  her.     Ulysses  re- 

•  J.  sad  after  she  had  detained  him  7  years,  the 
•  <■  compelled  her  to  allow  him  to  continue  his 
<.«rT.f]^hoDeward& 
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OuudodfliUtiii  (CUcsAealer),  the  capital  of  tho 
Trinobantes  in  Britain,  and  the  first  Roman  co- 
lony in  the  island,  founded  by  the  emperor  CUu- 
dius,  A.  D.  43. 

OamaiTna  (Kcyufpira:  KofUfivcubf :  CbmerMa), 
a  town  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Hipparis,  founded  by  Syracuse,  jbl  c.  599.  It 
was  several  times  destroyed  by  Syracuse ;  and  in 
the  1st  Punic  war  it  was  taken  by  the  Romans, 
and  most  of  the  inhabitaiits  sold  as  slaves.  Scarcely 
any  vestiges  of  the  ancient  town  remain.  In  the 
neighbourhood  was  a  manh,  which  the  inhabitants 
drained  cootraiy  to  the  command  of  an  orscle,  and 
thus  opened  a  way  to  thnr  enemies  to  take  the 
town :  hence  arose  the  proverb  |a^  icivct  Kst^io^fray, 
M  mooeaa  Ckmarinam, 

CuBbflni  MontM,  the  mountains  which  sepa- 
mte  Macedonia  and  Theasaly. 

Cunbyitaa  {KatiBwnitf^i),  a  district  of  Armenia 
Major,  on  the  borders  of  Iberia  and  Colchis. 

CunbyiM  (Kat»€(Mnit).  L  Father  of  Ctrus 
the  Great  «-8.  Second  king  of  Persia,  succeeded 
his  father  Cyrus,  and  nigned  b.  c.  529 — 522.  In 
525  he  conquerod  Egypt ;  but  an  army  which  he 
sent  against  the  Ammonians  porished  in  the  sands, 
and  the  forces,  which  he  led  in  person  against  the 
Aethiopians  S.  of  Egypt,  were  compelled  by  foilun 
of  provisions  to  rotum.  On  hu  rotum  to  Memphis 
he  treated  the  Egyptians  with  great  cruelty ;  he 
insulted  their  religion,  and  slew  their  god  Apis 
with  his  own  hands.  He  also  acted  tyrannically 
towards  his  own  fomily  and  the  Persians  in  ge- 
neral. He  caused  his  own  brother  Smeidis  to  be 
murdered ;  but  a  Magian  personated  the  deceased 
prince,  and  set  up  a  claim  to  the  throne.  [Smbr> 
nis.]  Cambyses  forthwith  set  out  from  Egypt 
against  this  pretender,  but  died  in  Sjrria,  at  a  place 
named  Ecbatana,  of  an  accidental  wound  in  the 
thigh,  522. 

CunbyiM  (Kofigvinis).  1  (/ora),  a  river  of 
Iberia  and  Albania,  which,  after  uniting  with  the 
Alason  (Alatan\  falls  into  the  Cyrus.  — 2.  A 
small  river  of  Media,  foiling  into  the  Caspian  be» 
tween  the  Anxes  and  the  Amardus. 

CamJHfte  (not  Oamoenae\  also  called  Ccumenaet 
Carmtmae,  The  name  is  connected  with  oannen,  a 
^  prophecy.^  The  Camenae  accordingly  were  pro* 
phetic  nymphs,  and  they  belonged  to  the  religion  of 
ancient  Italy,  although  later  traditions  represent  their 
worship  as  introduced  into  Italy  from  Arcadia,  and 
some  accounts  identify  them  with  the  Muses.  The 
most  important  of  these  goddesses  was  Oamieiita 
or  Carmantia,  who  had  a  temple  at  the  foot  of  the 
Capitoline  hill,  and  altars  near  the  porta  Carmen- 
tslis.  Respecting  her  festival  see  DicL  of  Ant. 
art.  CarmeniaUcL  The  traditions  which  assigned 
a  Greek  origin  to  her  worship,  state  that  her  ori- 
ginal name  was  Nicostrate,  and  that  she  was  the 
mother  of  Evandbr  by  Hermes,  with  whom  she 
fled  to  Italy. 

Gamerla  (Camerinus),  an  ancient  town  of  La- 
tiuTOf  conquered  by  Tarquinius  Priscus. 

GCmftrfmim  or  Cainaxliinm,  mora  anciently 
Camen  (Camertes :  Camermo\  a  town  in  Umbria 
on  the  borders  of  Picenum,  an  ally  of  the  Romans 
against  the  Etruscans,  B.  c.  308,  and  alao  an  ally 
of  the  Romans  in  the  2nd  Punic  war,  subsequently 
a  Roman  colony. 

CXmSrlniui,  the  name  of  e  patrician  family  of 
the  Snlpicia  gens,  the  memben  of  which  frequently 
held  the  coiuulship  in  the  eariy  times  of  the  republic 
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(B.  a  500,  490,  461,  393,  345).  After  B.  c.  345 
the  Camerini  duappear  from  history  for  400  yeon^ 
bnt  they  are  mentioned  again  as  one  of  the  nobleat 
Roman  fiimiliet  in  the  early  timet  of  the  empire. 

Camarliiiii,  a  Roman  poet,  contemporary  with 
Orid,  wrote  a  poem  on  tne  capture  of  Troy  by 
Hercules. 

OunleiU  (KofuttSt :  Kafihuos)y  an  ancient  town 
of  the  Sicani  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily  on  a  rirer  of 
the  same  name,  occupied  the  site  of  the  citadel  of 

AORIOBNTUM. 

CftmilU,  daughter  of  king  Metabus  of  the  Vel- 
scian  town  of  Privemum,  was  one  of  the  swillb- 
footed  servants  of  Diana,  accustomed  to  the  chase 
and  to  war.  She  assisted  Tumns  against  Aeneas, 
and  after  slaying  numbers  of  the  Trojans  was  at 
length  killed  by  Aruns. 

C&milliu,  Fuliu.  1  X.,  one  of  the  great  he- 
roes of  the  Roman  republic.  He  was  censor  b.  a 
403,  in  which  year  Livy  erroneously  places  his 
first  consular  tribunate.  He  was  consular  tribune 
for  the  first  time  in  401,  and  for  the  second  time 
in  398.  In  396  he  was  dictator,  when  he  gamed 
a  glorious  Tictoxy  over  the  Faliscans  and  Fidenates, 
toek  Veil,  and  entered  Rome  in  triumph,  riding  in 
a  chariot  drawn  by  white  horses.  In  394  he  was 
consular  tribune  for  the  third  time,  and  reduced  the 
Faliscans.  The  story  of  the  schoolmaster  who  at- 
tempted to  betny  the  town  of  Falerii  to  Camillus, 
belongs  to  this  campaign.  In  391,  CamiUus  was 
accused  of  having  made  an  unfair  distribution  of 
the  booty  of  Veii,  and  went  voluntarily  into  exile 
at  Ardea.  Next  year  (390)  the  Oauls  took  Rome, 
and  laid  siege  to  Ardea.  The  Romans  in  the  Ca- 
pitol recalled  CamiUus,  and  appointed  him  dictator 
in  his  absence.  Camillus  hastily  collected  an 
army,  attacked  the  Gauls,  and  defiuited  them  com- 
pletely. [Brbnnva.]  His  fellow-citisens  laluted 
nim  as  the  Second  Romulus.  In  389  Camillus  vras 
dictator  a  third  time,  and  defeated  the  Yolscians, 
Aeqnians,  and  other  nati(ms.  In  386  he  was 
consular  tribune  for  the  fourth,  in  384  for  the  fifth, 
and  in  381  for  the  sixth  time.  In  368  he  was 
appointed  dictator  a  fourth  time  to  resist  the  roga- 
tions of  C.  Licinius  Stola  Next  year,  367,  he 
was  dictator  a  fifth  time,  and  though  80  years  of 
age,  he  completely  defeated  the  Gauls.  He  died 
of  the  pestilence,  365.  Camillus  was  the  great 
general  of  his  age,  and  the  resolute  champion  of 
die  patrician  order.  His  history  has  received 
much  legendary  and  traditional  foble,  and  requires 
a  carefiil  critical  rifting. -»S.  Sp.,  son  of  No.  1., 
first  praetor  367."*8.  L.,  also  son  of  No.  1,  was 
dictator  350  in  order  to  hold  the  comiUa,  and 
consul  349,  when  he  defeated  the  Gauls.  «■  4.  L., 
son  of  No.  2,  consul  338,  when  he  took  Tibur,  and 
in  conjunction  with  his  colleague  Maenins  com- 
pleted the  subjugation  of  Latium.  In  325  he  was 
consul  a  second  time.«-5.  X.|  proconsul  of  Afirica 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  defeated  the  Nnmidian 
Tacfarinas,  a.  d.  17.  ^  6.  X.|  sumamed  Scbiboni- 
ANua,  consul  a.  d.  32,  under  Tiberius.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Claudius  he  was  legate 
of  Dalmatia,  where  he  revolted,  but  was  conquered, 
42,  sent  into  exile,  and  died  53^ 

Camlnu  {Kdfuipot :  Ka^cipcvr),  a  Dorian  town 
ob  the  W.  coast  of  the  island  of  Rhodes,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Camirus,  son  of  Cercaphus 
and  Cydippe,  and  the  principal  town  in  the  island 
before  the  foundation  of  Rhodes.  It  was  the 
birth-place  of  the  poet  Pisander. 


CAMPL 

CaaSm  (KdfU9u\  a  fivtreis  in  Csppsdsds,  23 
Roman  miles  £.  of  Sebaste; 

CBraoouML    [Cakbnax.] 

CMnpftnfa  (Campanns:     Terra  di  Lawn),  t 
district  of  Italy,  the  name  of  which  it  pnbiibly 
derived  from  ooaifwf  **  a  phun,"  was  bounded  ob 
the  N.W.  by  L^mm,  N.  and  B.  by  SsmnimB, 
&E.  by  Lucania,  and  S.  and  &  W.  bj  the  Tyr. 
rhenian  sea.     It  was  separated  from  Lstjom  by 
the  river  Liris,  and  fnm  Lucania  at  a  later  use 
by  the  river  Stlams,  though  in  the  time  U  Ai- 
gustus  it  did  not  extend  forther  S.  than  the  pro- 
montory of  Minerva.    In  still  earlier  timet  tb« 
A(f9r  Oaatpamu  included  only  the  ooontry  roood 
Capua,    The  country  along  the  coast  bm  the 
Liris  to  the  Promontory  of  Minerva  is  s  phio 
inclosed  by  the  Apennioes  which  sweeps  rossd  h 
in  the  form  of  a  semicircle.    Campania  ii  s  ni- 
canic  country,  to  which  drcomstanoe  it  usi  dvdIj 
indited  for  its  extraordinary  fertility,  for  vhkk 
it  was  celebiated  in  antiquity  above  sU  otki 
lands.    It  produced  com,  wine^  oil,  and  eteir 
kind  of  fruit  in  the  greatest  abundanfce,  and  in 
many  parts  crops  could  be  gathered  3  tiaaei  ia  tbe 
year.    The  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  beauty  of  tkc 
scenery,  and  the  softneu  of  the  dinate,  the  koi 
of  which  was  tempered  by  the  delicioos  breescKi^ 
the  sea,  procured  fiir  Campania  the  epithet  JPi^ 
a  name  which  it  justly  deserved.    It  was  the  h^ 
vourite  retreat  in  suunser  of  the  Romsa  oobH 
whose  villas  studded  a  considerable  part  «fiu 
coast,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baiax. 
The  principal  river  was  &e  Vvltubnus:  tbt 
minor  rivers  were  the  Lniis,  Satcs  Cuniv^ 
Sbbbtbus,  Sarnus,  and  8zlaru&    The  chief 
hikes  were  Lucrinus,  Achkrosxa,  Avnvv^ 
and  LiTBRNA,  moat  of  them  crslen  of  extkt 
volcanos. — The  earliest  inhabitanti  of  the  coonn; 
were  the  Ausonbb  and  Oaa  or  OncL  They 
were  subsequently  conquered  by  the  EtroKSU 
who  became  the  masters  of  almost  all  the  cotrntrr. 
In  the  time  of  the  Romans  we  find  3  disuoct 
people,  besides  the  Greek  popolatioa  of  Ccmai: 

1.  The  Oampani,  property  so  calkd,  a  mixed  na< 
coiuisting  of  Etruscans  and  the  origUud  inhsbitsoti 
of  the  country,  dwelling  along  the  coast  from  S> 
nuessa  to  Paestnm.  Iney  were  the  ruling  na- 
their  history  is  given  under  Capoa,  their  chief  dtr. 

2.  SiDiciNi,  an  Ausonian  people,  in  the  N.W.  of 
the  country  on  the  borders  of  Saomiua.  3.  Pi- 
CBNTiNi  in  the  S.  E.  of  the  country. 

Cainpe  (Ki^^mi),  a  monstsr  which  guarded  the 
Cyclops  in  Tartarus,  was  killed  by  Zeus  wbes  be 
wanted  the  aasistance  of  the  Cyclops  against  the 
Titans. 

Oaaipi  lapidft  (wtSfoy  kOmi^s;  la  Cr<i*\ 
<*  Phiin  of  Stones"  in  the  S.  of  Gaul,  £.  of  the 
Rhone,  near  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  rotd 
from  Aries  to  Marseilles.  These  stones  were  p(«> 
bably  deposited  by  the  Rhone  and  the  Druentis 
{Dwxmee\  when  their  course  was  different  from 
what  it  is  at  present  This  singular  plain  «w 
known  even  to  Aeschylus,  who  says  that  Zeui 
rained  down  these  stones  from  heaven  to  stfi»t 
Hercules  in  his  flight  with  the  Ligurians,  after  the 
hero  had  shot  away  all  his  arrows.  A  iv^< 
herbage  grows  underneath  and  between  the  ttoncN 
and  consequently  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  mod^ni 
times,  flocks  of  sheep  were  pastured  on  this  jAait. 

Ctempi  Maari  (Mwpoi  Kd^iarox),  the  "*  U>K 
Plains,''  a  tract  of  country  between  Parma  sD<i 
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Kidcoa,  «tl«bntad  iar  tho  wool  of  itt  sIiMp. 
There  afpMn  to  bare  been  a  place  of  the  same 
Mae,  when  aimail  maetisgs  of  Ifae  neighboariog 
|Mpi«  were  held  even  in  die  time  of  Stnbo. 

Ckapi  Baodli,  a  pkin  in  the  N.  of  Italy  near 
Vcredk,  when  Maiuu  and  Catnliu  dsieatcd  the 

Onpu  MartXvi,  the  "  Plain  of  Han,''  fire- 
futtdj  ailed  the  Ounpu  umply,  was,  in  iu 
vidett  ugnifioukia,  the  open  plain  at  Rome  out- 
n6t  tht  dty-wallt,  lying  between  the  Tiber  and 
i^e  hilli  C^iolinin,  (^irinal,  and  Pindne  ;  but 
it  vsf  son  naoillj  wed  to  signify  the  N.  W. 
pnctioQ  of  the  plain  lying  in  the  bend  of  the  Tiber, 
vitich  aouty  mroonded  it  on  d  mdee.    The  S. 
pertm  of  the  plein  in  the  neigbboorhood  of  the 
Cucai  Fbaiains  waa  called  Ckeiia  Ilamiiiiiii  or 
Guapw  fUmiaiu  or  Pimta  Flaminia.    The 
Ciapu  Mtftiw  is  Hid  to  have  belonged  originally 
to  the  Taqoiai,  and  to  have  become  the  property 
of  ibe  fWe,  and  to  have  been  consecrated  to  Man 
<!f«D  the  ezpobion  of  the  kings.    Here  the  Roman 
jMiks  woe  aceastomed  to  perform  their  gymnas- 
tic i&d  wviike  eiereiseBi  and  here  the  comitia  of 
the  ceotariai  were  held.    At  a  later  time  it  was 
•ciTiwadcd  by  porticoes,  temples,  and  other  public 
Wdiap.    It  wia  indnded  within  the  dty  walls 
hr  Anelisn.  —  Some  modem  writen  make  3  divi* 
line  of  the  Campua  Martins,  and  suppose  that 
then  wn  s  portion  of  the  plain  lying  between  the 
Cuapog  Uutiujnper  and  the  Circus  Flaminius, 
caUed  Otepu  nbenBiis  or  Gunpiif  IQsor,  but 
t^»  eappoiition  does  not  reet  on  sufficient  evidence. 
The  Cimpu  Minor  mentioned  by  CatoUas  (It.  S) 
pnhsUy  iffen  to    another  Cunpus  altogether. 
AMpecting  the  other  Campi  see  Roma. 

Cum  (Kiw),  a  sea-port  of  Aeolis,  in  Asia 
^iaor,  eppodte  to  Lesboa. 

CbiN  (Kavrfjcii),  danghter  of  Aeolus  and  Snap 
v>,  hsd  sereial  children  by  Poseidon.  She  en- 
vrtstned  sa  mmatoial  loTe  ibr  her  brother  Maca- 
•"vu,  and  on  this  aeconnt  was  killed  by  her  own 
UUfT;  but  according  to  othen,  she  put  an  end  to 
W  jfe. 

Oaiihai  (Kdnxos),  L  A  Sicyonian  artist, 
''Juhed  AC  540 — 608,  and  executed,  among 
^/i7  vQzka,  a  eoloaaal  statue  of  Apollo  Pbiledus 
>'  Mllttns,  which  was  carried  to  Ecbatana  by 
^^t,  479.— •  9.  A  Sicyonian  artist,  probably 
nscwMi  of  the  former,  from  whom  he  is  not  dis- 
-''fsiebcd  by  the  ancientiL  He  and  Patrodes  cast 
'^  stataei  cf  2  Spartans,  who  had  fought  in  the 
^'-^  of  AegMpotamoa,  a.  &  405. 

^^aastruB  er  Cu&Mtrmenm  (Kdyourrpor,  Ka- 

'VT.WMr,  ML  iMpttrifptcr^  if  KoMurrpo/if  iKp^ti :  C. 

'  *>  W \  dte  S.  E^  eztiemity  of  the  peniusda  Pal- 

■I'tr  Haoedoaia. 

dadifli  (XorWini),  a  queen  of  the  Aethiopians 

'  Mffotf,  iaeaded  Egypt  b.  c.  22,  but  was  driTen 

*-^  *ai  dricated  by  Petronius,  the  Roman  go- 

"  <  of  IStfjpL     Her  name  seems  to  hare  bmi 

.b^  to  all  the  queens  of  Aethiopia. 

Uadaalaa  (KoFSenJAur),  also  caUed  Mynilus, 

Hradid  king  of  Lydia.    His  wife  compelled 

•'■  v>  pot  her  huaband  to  death,  because  he 

•'  <x&>Uced  to   Oyges    her  unveiled  charms. 

•  *  th«n  married  the  queen  and  mounted  the 

•'.  a.c  71«. 

Ciaaiia,  OmdftTii  KcmtM,  the  mountains 
'  *^^'i  lilyricnm  from  Macedonia,  across  which 
"'^'Egaaitiaian. 
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n^n^y^wwi  pr.  {Rem^Abiad^  Cop  Buuteo\ 
N.W.  of  Hippo  Zaritus  on  the  N.  coast  of  Zeusi- 
tana,  in  Africa,  forma  the  W.  headland  of  ue 
Sinua  Hipponensis. 

CitiiTcnlft.    [Cani&] 

OiTiTdTa,  whose  real  name  waa  Gratidia,  waa  a 
Neapolitan  oourteam  bdoved  by  Horace ;  but  when 
ahe  deaerted  him,  he  revenged  himself  by  holding 
her  up  to  contempt  aa  an  oU  aoroeresi.  \Efod.  5, 
17,  &t  L  &) 

Caa&iliu  Oallu.    [O^LLua] 

CaxmiXiu  BebiloB.    [Rbbilus.] 

Cuds  (KiJwy),  the  constellation  of  the  Gfal 
Dog,  The  most  important  star  in  this  constella- 
tion was  specially  named  Camit  or  CamcmJa^  and 
also  SifiiUM,  About  b.  c.  400  the  heliacal  rising  of 
Sirius  at  Athens,  corresponding  with  the  entrance 
of  the  sun  into  the  sign  Leo,  marked  the  hottest 
season  of  the  sea,  and  this  obsenration  bemg  taken 
on  trust  by  the  Romans,  without  oonsiderinff 
whether  it  suited  their  age  and  country,  the  i>tei 
Camiadant  became  proverbial  among  Uiem,  as  the 
Dog  Dagt  are  among  ourselves.  —  The  constella- 
tion of  the  IMUe  Dog  was  called  Procyon  (UpoK^y\ 
literally  translated  Ante  eanem^  AnteoauM^  because 
in  Greece  this  constellation  rises  heliacally  before 
the  Great  Bog.  When  Bofitea  was  regarded  as 
Icariua  [Abctos],  Procyon  became  Maeia,  the 
dog  of  Icariua. 

Camiae  (Cannends :  Camn€\  a  village  in  Apu- 
lia, N.  E.  of  Canudum,  aitnated  in  an  extendve 
plain  E.  of  the  Aufidus  and  N.  of  the  small  river 
Veraellu^  memorable  for  the  defeat  of  the  Romaoi 
by  Hannibal,  b.  c  216. 

Cannine&tet.    [Batavl] 

GanSbna  or  CaaSpiu  (Kc&aftfor  or  KdMewor), 
according  to  Grecian  story,  the  helmsman  of  Me- 
ndaus,  who  on  his  return  from  Troy  died  in  ^ypt| 
and  was  buried  on  the  site  of  the  town  of  Cano- 
bua,  which  derived  its  name  from  him. 

ClndblUl  or  Candpns  (KoKaftfof,  KiCwinrot:  Kari». 
Cfn}5 :  Ru.  W.  of  Ahot^r)^  an  important  city  on 
the  coast  of  Lower  Sgypt,  near  the  W.-most 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  which  waa  hence  called  the 
Canopic  Mouth  (rh  Kcu^iJchy  <rT^fia).  It  was 
120  stadia  (12  geog.  miles)  E.  of  Alexandria,  and 
waa  (at  least  at  one  time)  the  capital  of  the  Nomos 
Menelaites.  It  had  a  great  temple  of  Serapis,  and 
a  considerable  commerce ;  and  its  inhabitanta  were 
proverbial  for  their  luxury  {Ka»w€iffiju6s),  After 
the  eatabliahment  of  Christianity,  the  dty  rapidly 
declined. 

Caat&bri,  a  people  in  the  N.  of  Spain.  The 
Romana  originally  gave  this  name  to  all  the  people 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Spain  ;  but  when  they  became 
better  acquainted  with  the  country,  the  name  waa 
restricted  to  the  people  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the 
Astures  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Autrlgones.  The 
Cantabri  were  a  fierce  and  warlike  people,  and 
werp  only  subdued  by  Augustus  after  a  struggle 
of  several  yean  (b.  c.  25—19). 

Caathtrna  {Kiv9a^s\  a  statuary  and  embosser 
of  Sicyon,  flourished  about  a  a  268. 

Caathvi  (Koi^or),  an  Argonaut,  son  of  Cane- 
thus  or  of  Abas  of  Euboea,  waa  slain  in  Libya  by 
Ccphalion  or  Caphaorus. 

Cantlnm  (Cantii :  Kent),  a  district  of  Britain, 
neariy  the  same  aathe  modem  Kent^  but  included 
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Canulfitui,  C,  tribune  of  the  pleba,  B.a  445, 
proposed  the  law,  establishing  eonnvbium^  or  the 
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right  of  intermarriage,  between  tbe  patrieians  and 
plebs.  He  also  proposed  that  the  people  should 
have  the  right  of  choosing  the  contols  from  either 
the  patricians  or  the  plebs ;  but  this  proposal  was 
not  carried,  and  it  was  resolved  instesid,  that  mili- 
tary tribunes,  with  consular  power,  should  be 
elected  from  either  order  in  place  of  the  consuls. 

CanttaXTun  (Canuunus:  Cmiosa),  a  town  in 
Apulia,  on  the  Aufidus,  and  on  the  high  road  from 
Rome  to  Brundusium,  founded,  accoxding  to  tra- 
dition, bj  Diomede,  whence  the  surrounding  coun- 
try was  called  Oamptu  Diomedia.  It  was  at  all 
events  a  Greek  colony,  and  both  Greek  and  Oscan 
were  spoken  there  in  the  time  of  Horace,  {(hnw- 
tmi  man  hUingiMj  Hor.  SaL  L  10. 30.)  Canuiium 
was  a  town  of  considerable  importance,  but  suffered 
greatly,  like  most  of  the  other  towns  in  the  S.  of 
Italy,  during  the  2nd  Punic  war.  Here  the  re- 
mains of  the  Roman  army  to6k  refuge  after  their 
defeat  at  Cannae,  b.  a  21 6.  It  was  celebrated  for 
its  mules  and  its  woollen  manufactures,  but  it  had 
a  deficient  supply  of  water.  (Hor.  SaL  L  5.  91.) 
There  are  still  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  near 
Cbnosa. 

CiafltXui,  or  Gaanfltliii.  L  P.,  a  distinguished 
orator,  frequently  mentioned  in  Cicero*s  oration  for 
Cluentius.*-2.  TL,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  bl  c.  44, 
a  violent  opponent  of  Antony,  and,  alter  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  triumvirate,  of  Octavian  also.  He 
was  taken  prisoner  at  the  capture  of  Perusia,  and 
was  put  to  death  by  Octavian,  40. 

Capineiu  (KaToi^cJs),  son  of  Hipponous  and 
Astynome  or  Laodice,  and  father  of  Sthenelui, 
was  one  of  the  7  heroes  who  marched  from  Axgos 
against  Thebes.  He  was  struck  by  Zeus  with 
lightning,  as  he  was  scaling  the  walls  of  Thebes, 
because  he  had  dared  to  deQr  the  god.  While  his 
body  was  burning,  his  wife  Evadne  leaped  into  the 
flames  and  destroyed  hersell 

Capella,  the  star.    [Catka.I 

Capella,  XartUniu  JCineni  Felix,  a  native  of 
Carthage,  probably  flourished  towards  the  close  of 
the  fifth  century  of  our  aera.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
work  in  9  books,  composed  in  a  medley  of  prose 
and  various  kinds  of  verse,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Satyra  Menippea  of  Varro.  It  is  a  sort  of  ency- 
clopaedia, and  was  much  esteemed  in  the  middle 
ages.  The  first  two  books,  which  are  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  rest,  consist  of  an  allegory,  entitled  the 
Nuptials  of  Philology  and  Mercury,  while  in  the 
remaining  7  are  expounded  the  principles  of  the  7 
liberal  arts,  Grammar,  Dialectics,  Rhetoric,  Geo- 
metry, Arithmetic,  Astronomy,  and  Music,  in- 
cluding Poetry.  —  JSdiiions.  By  Hugo  Grotios, 
Lugd.  Bat  1599;  and  by  Kopp,  Franc£  1836. 

Capina  (Capen&s,  -Atis :  Civitueola,  an  uninha- 
bited hill),  an  ancient  Etruscan  town  founded  by 
and  dependent  on  Veii,  submitted  to  the  Romans 
B.  c.  395,  the  year  after  the  conquest  of  Veii,  and 
subsequently  became  a  Roman  municipium.  In  its 
territory  was  the  celebrated  grove  and  temple  of 
Feronia  on  the  small  river  Capenas.     [Fbronia.] 

Capfoa  Porta.    [Roma.] 

Caper,  FlavIiiB,  a  Roman  grammarian  of  uncer- 
tain date,  whose  works  are  quoted  repeatedly  by 
Priscian,  and  of  whom  we  have  2  short  treatises 
extant:  printed  by  Putschius,  Grammat. Latin.  AmU. 
Aniiqn.^  pp.  2239—2248,  Hanov.  1605. 

C&pj^tua  Silvlm.    [Sxlvxus.] 

CapUreiu  (Ka^pc^s :  Capo  <P  Oro\  a  rocky 
and  dangerous  promontory  on  the  S.  K  of  Euboea, 
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where  the  Greek  fleet  is  said  to  have  been  wrecked 
on  its  return  from  Troy. 

Oaphyae    (Kcm^oi:    Ko^vs^s^    Kofwdnis),  a 
town  in  Arcadia,  N.  W.  of  Orehomenua. 

Oai^tO,  C.  Atiliia.  L  Tribune  of  the  plebi 
b.  c.  55,  when  he  opposed  the  triamrin.^!  Son 
of  No.  1,  an  eminent  Roman  jurist,  was  ap- 
pointed Cwratar  aquantm  jmUieanm  m  a.d. 
13,  and  held  this  office  tiU  his  death,  22.  He 
gained  the  favour  of  both  Augustas  sod  Tib^ 
rins  by  flattery  and  obseqmonsness.  He  wrote 
numerous  legal  works,  which  are  dted  in  the 
Digest  and  elsewhere.  Capito  and  his  cmtem- 
porary  Labeo  were  reckoned  tbe  highest  legal 
authorities  of  their  day,  and  were  the  founden  of 
2  legal  schools,  to  which  most  of  the  great  joritu 
belonged.  The  schools  took  their  respectire  namei 
from  distinguished  disciples  of  those  jurista.  The 
followers  of  Capito  were  called  from  Maiarius 
Sabinns,  Sabknom ;  and  afterwards  from  Caniu* 
Longinus,  Oa$$ianu  The  fbUowen  of  Labeo  took 
from  ProculuB  the  name  ProeuUAuu. 

Ca^to,  C.  Fontttui,  a  friend  of  M.  Antony, 
accompanied  Maecenas  to  Brundisinm,  B.&  3?, 
when  the  latter  was  sent  to  effect  a  reconciliaUos 
between  Octavianus  and  Antony.  (Hor.  &(.  l  5. 
32.)  Capito  remained  with  Antony,  and  wect 
with  him  to  the  East 

CKpItOIIiiiil,  JtUXui,  one  of  the  Seriptora  Hit- 
toriae  Avgudae^  lived  in  the  reign  of  Diocietoa 
(a.  o.  284 — 305),  and  wrote  the  lives  of  9  empe- 
rors :  —  1.  Antoninus  Pius,  2.  M.  Aureltua,  3.  L 
Verus,  4.  Pertinax,  5.  Clodins  Albinus,  6.  Opilii^i 
Macrinus,  7.  the  2  Maximini,  8.  the  3  Oordiani. 
9.  Mazimus  and  Balbinua.    The  best  editioni  of 
the  SeripiortM  HiMtoriae  Augmalae  are  by  Sahnsiha, 
Par.  1620  ;  Schrevelius,  Lugd.  Bat  1671. 
Cip^Itflliniia,  Xaalliii.    [Manlius.] 
Cftpltollima Kona.    [Capitolxdm:  Romi] 
C&pitflUniU,  PetiUIiil,  was,  according  to  the 
Scholiast  on  Horace  {SaL  i.  4.  94),  entrusted  vitii 
the  care  of  the  temple  of  Jupittf  oo  the  Capitol 
(whence  he  was  called  Capitolinus),  and  wii  ac- 
cused of  having  stolen  the  crown  of  Jupiter,  but 
was  acquitted  by  the  judges  in  consequence  of  bb 
being  a  friend  of  Augustus.    The  surname  Cspi- 
tolinus  appears,  however,  to  have  been  a  regular 
£unily-name  of  the  gens. 
OKpYtQIIiiiii,  QvmtXui.    [Qunvrxus.] 
CXpttSlXnm,  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Optimoi 
Mazimus  at  Rome,  was  situated  on  the  Moiu  Ca- 
pitolinus,  which  derived  its  name  from  the  temple. 
This  hill  is  in  figure  an  irregular  oblong,  with  tvt 
more  elevated  summits  at  the  N.  and  &  endi. 
The  N.  summit,  which  is  somewhat  higher  ard 
steeper,  was  the  Azz  or  citadel  of  Rome,  and  i» 
now  occupied  by  the  church  of  ^ra  Ceti :  while  tt.f 
S.  summit,  which  is  now  covered  in  part  by  ihr 
Palazso  Caffarelli,  was  the  site  of  the  QqdtolxnsL 
The  temple  is  said  to  have  been  called  the  Cx^- 
tolium,  because  a  human  head  {caput)  was  dbco 
vered  in  digging  the  foundations.     The  building  ct 
it  was  commenced  by  Tarquinius  Priscns,  and  itl 
was  finished  by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  but  was  d»^ 
dedicated  till  the  3rd  year  of  the  republic  b. 
507,  by  the  consul  M.  Horatiua.     It  was  buni 
down  in  the  civil  wan,  83,  but  was  rebuilt  b 
Sulh^  and  was  dedicated  by  Q.  Gstulns,  69.    Ij 
was  burnt  down  a  2nd  time  by  the  soldier*  cj 
Vitellius,  A.  D.  69,  and  was  rebuilt  by  Vespoiiar 
but  it  was  burnt  down  a  3rd  time  in  the  reign  •^ 
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CAPPADOCIA. 

Titos,  80,  and  wu  ■gain  Tclmflt  hy  Domitian  with 
imtrr  tplendonr  than  before.  The  Capitol  con- 
tained 3  eellt under  the  lame  roof:  the  middle  cell 
▼at  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  hence  deecribed  as 
*' media  qui  ledet  aede  Detu^  (Or.  ear  Pont,  ir.  9. 
^2),  ind  on  either  side  wen  the  eells  of  hit  attend- 
ant deities,  Jono  and  Minenrm.  The  Oiq>itol  was 
"ne  of  the  most  impoabg  bnildingt  at  Rome,  and 
•-as  idonied  as  be6tted  the  majesty  of  the  kiiig  of 
^nt  gods.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a  square,  namely, 
.^>0  feet  OD  each  side,  and  was  approached  by  a 
tiifht  of  100  stepa.  The  galea  were  of  bronze, 
knd  the  ceilings  and  tiles  gilt  The  gilding  alone 
<^  the  building  cost  Domitian  12,000  talents.  In 
the  Capitol  were  kept  the  Sibylline  books.  Here 
the  consuls  upon  entering  on  their  office  offered  sacri- 
iicM  tad  took  their  tows  ;  and  hither  the  yictorious 
Funeral,  who  entered  the  city  in  triumph,  was  ear- 
ned in  his  triumphal  car  to  return  tmuiks  to  the 
lather  of  the  gods.  —  Although  the  words  Ar» 
CapitfdiumifiB  are  properly  used  to  signify  the 
whole  hill,  yet  we  sometimes  find  the  term  Ara 
applied  alone  to  the  whole  hill,  since  the  hill 
I'^elf  constituted  a  natural  citade>  to  the  city, 
u)d  wnnetimes  the  term  Ccqritolium  to  the  whole 
hili,  on  account  of  the  importance  and  rcTerence 
attaching  to  the  temple.  Moreover,  as  the  Capitol 
va*  neariy  as  defensible  as  the  A  rx,  it  is  sometimes 
failed  Arm  Tarpeia  or  Capitoii»a,  but  the  epithet 
Tarpeis  or  Capitolina  is  applied  to  distinguish  it 
frura  the  An  properly  so  called. 

CappidSda  {KaannBoKta:  KairrdSo^,.  CappS- 
<iox),  a  district  of  Aaia  Minor,  to  which  different 
i>oiindariea  were  aasigned  at  different  times.  Under 
'Se  Penian  empire  it  ineluded  the  whcrfe  country 
'n^abited  by  a  people  of  Syrian  origin,  who  were 
'^••ed  {fnm  their  complexion)  White  Syrians 
(Afvc^ovpoi),  and  also  (^ppadoces,  which  appears 
to  have  heoi  a  word  of  Persian  origin.  Their 
•"^n try  seems  to 'hare  embraced  the  whole  N.E. 
f«rt  of  Asia  Minor  E.  of  the  Halys  and  N.  of  the 
'Sum.  Afterwarda  (but  whether  under  the  Per- 
«^nj  or  after  the  Macedonian  conquest,  is  a  dis- 
pted  point)  the  country  was  dirided  into  two 
P&rta,  which  were  named  refpectiyely  from  their 
^rr.xiinity  to  the  Euxine  and  to  the  Taurus,  the  N. 
Fart  being  called  Cappadocia  ad  Pontum  and  then 
» .-nplj  PuNTua,  the  S.  part  Cappadocia  ad  Tan- 
nxa^  and  then  simply  Cappadocia :  the  former  was 
a!io  called  Cappadocia  Minor  and  the  latter  Cap- 
(*do«ia  Major.  Under  the  Persian  Empire,  the 
'bote  country  was  goremed  by  a  line  of  here- 
(i-tary  satraps,  who  traced  their  descent  fronk 
Afiiiphss,  an  Achaemenid,  one  of  tiie  7  chiefUins 
i^at  slew  the  pseudo-Smerdis,  and  who  soon  raised 
t^^'-mtelves  to  the  position  of  tributary  kings.  After 
*  '^-inponry  suspension  of  tlieir  power  during  the 
*'*ii  between  tne  suMessors  of  Alexander,  when 
Ar.arathes  I.  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Perdiccas 
<  »•  c  322),  the  kings  of  S.  Cappadocia  (respecting 
"••  other  part  aee  Pontcs)  recovered  their  in- 
'•''I'Tidence  under  Ariarathes  II.,  whose  history  and 
"at  of  his  successors  will  be  found  under  Ariara- 
'H»  snd  Arxobabzanks.  In  a.  n.  17,  Arche- 
^'s  the  last  king,  died  at  Rome,  and  Tiberius 
•^«  Cappadocia  a  Roman  province.  [Archx- 
'^'•\  No.  6.]  Soon  afterwards  the  districU  of 
*«Uf.Tiiaand  Melitene,  which  had  before  belonged 
^^  C'liida,  were  added  to  Cappadocia,  and  the  pro- 
' »» then  comprised  the  10  praefecturae  of  Meli- 
^^  Cataooia,  Cilicia,  Tyanitii,  Qananritis,  La- 
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viniaaene,  Sargarausene,  Saraurayene,  Chamanene, 
and  Morimene.  There  were  other  divisions  under 
the  later  emperors.  Cappadocia  was  a  rough  and 
generally  sterile  mountain  region ;  bordered  by  the 
chams  of  the  Partadrbs  on  the  N.,  the  Scy- 
D188BS  on  the  £.,  and  the  Taurus  on  the  S.,  and 
intersected  by  that  of  the  Anti-Taurus,  on  the 
side  of  whose  central  moimtain,  Argabus,  stood 
the  capital  Mazaca,afL  Cabsarba  ad  Aroaxum. 
Its  chief  rivers  were  the  Halts  and  the  Mblas. 
Ita  fine  pastures  supported  abundance  of  good 
horses  and  mules. 

Oftpp&dOS  (Ka«wa5o( :  Komuc\  a  tributary  of 
the  Halys,  rising  in  M.  Lithrus,  in  the  ehain  of 
Paryadrea,  and  forming  the  N.W.  boundary  of 
Cappadocia,  on  Uie  side  of  Gaktia. 

Okpn,  or  GapflUn  (AZ^),  the  brightest  star  in  the 
constellation  of  the  Auriga^  or  CharioU«r^  is  some- 
times called  OUma  Cetpiia,  becauae  it  rested  on 
the  ahouldto  {M  rris  »\4rfii)  of  the  Auriga.  Thia 
atar  was  said  to  have  been  originaUy  the  nymph  or 
goat  who  nursed  the  infimt  Zeus  in  Crete.  [Aboa  ; 
Am ALTHBA.]  Its  heliacal  rising  took  place  soon 
before  the  winter  solstice,  and  thus  it  was  termed 
iignum  pluvtaU. 

Caprtria  or  GaprUEa.  1.  (Capraja),  a  small 
island  off  the  coast  of  Etruria  between  Populonia 
and  the  N.  extremity  of  Conica,  inhabited  only 
by  wild  goats,  whence  its  name :  called  by  the 
Greeks  AfyiAor.— 2.  (Cabrera\  a  small  isknd 
off  the  S.  of  the  Balearis  Major  (Majorca),  dan- 
gerous to  ships..— 8.  See  Aboatbs.— 4.  See  FoR- 
TUNATAB  Insular, 

CaprSae  (Capri),  a  small  island,  9  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, off  Campania,  at  the  S.  entrance  of  the 
gulf  of  Puteoli,  and  2\  miles  from  the  promontory 
of  Minerva,from  which  the  island  had  been  separated 
by  an  earthquake.  It  is  composed  of  calcareous 
rocks,  which  rise  to  2  summits,  the  highest  of 
which  is  between  1600  and  1700  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  scenery  is  beautiful,  and  the  climate 
soft  and  genial  According  to  tradition,  it  was 
originaUy  inhabited  by  the  Teleboae,  but  after- 
wards belonged  to  the  inhabitants  of  Neapolis^ 
from  whom  Augustus  either  purchased  it  or  ob- 
tained it  in  exchange  for  the  island  Pitbecus& 
Here  Tiberias  lived  the  last  10  years  of  his  reign, 
indulging  in  secret  debauchery,  and  accessible  only 
to  his  creatures.  He  erected  many  magnificent 
buildinffs  on  the  island,  the  chief  of  which  was 
the  Viuia  Jovis,  and  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to 
be  seen. 

Gapria  (Kearpia),  a  large  salt  lake  in  Pamphylia, 
near  the  coast,  between  Perge  and  Aspendus. 

Caprioorniu  (Aly6K9p«ts),  the  Goat,  a  sign  of 
the  Zodiac,  between  the  Archer  and  the  Waterman, 
is  said  to  have  fought  with  Jupiter  against  the 
Titans. 

Capma  (Kdvpos),  L  (Um  Zab),  a  river  of 
Assyria,  rising  in  Mt  Zagros  (MU.  of  Kurduian), 
and  flowmg  S.W.  into  the  Tigris,  opposite  to  Cae- 
nae.  —  2.  A  little  river  of  Phrygia,  rising  at  the 
foot  of  M.  Cadmus,  and  flowing  N.  into  the  Lycus. 

Capia  (Capsetflnus:  Gka/sah),  a  strong  and 
ancient  city  in  the  S.  W.  of  Byzacena  in  N.  Africa, 
in  a  fertile  oasis,  surrounded  by  a  sandy  desert 
abounding  in  serpents.  Its  foundation  was  ascribed 
by  tradition  to  the  Libyan  Hercules.  In  the  war 
with  Jugurtha,  who  used  it  as  a  treasure-city,  it 
was  destroyed  by  Marias ;  but  it  was  afterwards 
rebuilt  and  erected  into  a  colony. 

I. 
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Capiia  (Captianiu,  Capuensis,  but  more  com- 
monly Camp&nus :  Capua),  originally  called  Ynl- 
tumnm,  the  chief  city  of  Campania  after  the  fall 
of  CuM^x,  is  said  to  haTe  derived  ita  name  from 
Capys.  Capua  was  either  founded  or  colonized  by 
the  Etruscans,  according  to  some  50  years  before 
the  foundation  of  Rome,  and  it  became  at  an  early 
period  the  most  prosperous,  wealthy,  and  luxurious 
city  in  the  S.  of  Italy.  In  b.  a  420  it  was  con> 
quered  by  the  warlike  Samnites  ;  and  the  popula- 
tion, which  had  always  been  of  a  mixed  nature, 
now  consisted  of  Ausonians,  Oscans,  Etruscans, 
and  Samnites.  At  a  later  time  Capua,  again  at- 
tacked by  the  Samnites,  placed  itself  under  the 
protection  of  Rome,  843.  It  rerolted  to  Hannibal 
after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  216,  but  was  taken  by 
the  Romans  in  211,  was  fearfully  punished,  and 
never  recovered  its  former  prosperity.  It  was  now 
governed  by  a  Praefectus,  who  was  sent  annually 
to  the  city  £ix>m  Rome.  It  received  a  Roman 
colony  by  the  lex  agraria  of  Julius  Caesar,  59,  and 
under  Nero  a  colony  of  veterans  was  settled  there. 
It  was  subsequently  destroyed  by  the  barbarians 
who  invaded  Italy.  The  modem  town  of  Capua  is 
built  about  3  miles  from  the  ancient  one,  the  site 
of  which  is  indicated  by  the  ruins  of  an  amphi- 
theatre. 
Caput  Yada  From.  [BajkCHonu.] 
Capyi  (Kdm/r).  L  Son  of  Assaracns  and  Hie- 
romnemone,  and  father  of  Anchises.— "8*  A  oom- 

Cion  of  Aeneas,  from  whom  Capua  was  said  to 
e  derived  its  name. 

Capys  SilviiuL    [Silvius.] 

Gapytitum  or  GapXtitnm  (Cbpuat),  called  by 
Cicero  Oapitina  CMUu,  a  town  in  Sicily  near  Mt 
Aetna. 

Car  (Ktitp),  son  of  Phoroneus,  and  king  of  Me- 
gara,  from  whom  the  acropolis  of  this  town  was 
called  Caria. 

Cazacalla,  emperor  of  Rome,  a.  d.  21 1-^1 7^ 
was  son  of  Septimins  Severus  and  bis  2nd  wife 
Julia  Domna,  and  was  bom  at  Iryons,  ▲.  d.  188. 
He  was  originally  called  Bastiamm  after  his  ma- 
ternal grandfiither,  but  afterwards  M.  jMrtlau 
Antonimu^  which  became  his  legal  name,  and  ^ 
pears  on  medals  and  insoriptions.  CaraeaUa  was 
a  nickname  derived  from  a  long  tonic  worn  by  the 
Gauls,  which  he  adopted  as  nis  favourite  dress 
after  he  became  emperor.  In  1 98  Caracalla,  when 
10  years  old,  was  declared  Augustus,  and  in  the 
same  year  accompanied  his  father  Sevems  in  the 
expedition  against  the  Parthians.  He  returned 
with  Severus  to  Rome  in  202,  and  married  Plau- 
tilla,  daughter  of  Plautianus,  the  praetorian  prae- 
fiect  In  208  he  went  with  Sevems  to  Britain ;  and 
on  the  death  of  the  latter  at  York,  211,  Caracalhi 
and  his  brother  Geta  succeeded  to  the  throne,  ac- 
cording to  their  fistfaer*s  arrangements.  Caracalla*s 
first  object  was  to  obtain  the  sole  government  by 
the  murder  of  his  brother ;  and  after  making  seve- 
ral unsuccessful  attempts  upon  the  life  of  Geta,  he 
at  length  pretended  to  be  reconciled  with  him,  and 
having  thus  thrown  him  off  his  guard,  he  caused 
him  to  be  murdered  in  the  arms  of  his  mother,  212. 
The  assassination  of  Geta  was  followed  by  the 
execution  of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  the  state,  whom  CaraeaUa  suspected  of  &vouring 
hisbrother*s  cause:  the  celebrated  jurist Papinian 
was  one  of  his  victims.  His  cmelties  and  extra- 
vagancies knew  no  bounds  ;  and  after  exhausting 
Italy  by  his  extortions,  he  resolved  to  visit  the 
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diffsrent  provinces  of  the  empire,  which  becsae  the 
scenes  of  fresh  atrocities.  In  214  he  visited  Gsal, 
Germany,  Dacia,  and  Thrace ;  and,  in  eonseqoeDce 
of  a  campaign  against  the  Alemanni,  he  sisomed  the 
surname  Alenumiuau.  In  215  he  went  to  Syria 
and  Egypt ;  his  sojourn  at  Alexandria  was  msrked 
by  a  general  slaughter  of  the  inhsbitantt,  in  wder 
to  avenge  ceiWin  sarcastic  pleasantries  in  which 
they  had  indulged  against  himself  snd  hb  mother. 
In  216  he  Grossed  the  EaphiateB,laid  wsite  Mno- 
potamia,  and  returned  to  Edessa,  where  he  vis* 
tered.  Next  year  he  again  took  the  field,  btrading 
to  cross  the  Tigris,  but  was  mnirdered  near  Edena 
by  Macrinns,  the  pnaetorian  piaefect  Carscalls 
gave  to  all  free  inhabitants  of  Uie  empire  the  nsme 
and  privileges  of  Roman  citisen^ 

Caraet&oiu,  king  of  the  Sikues  in  Brituo, 
buMrely  defended  bis  country  against  the  Romau, 
in  the  reign  of  ClandiaSb  He  was  at  length  de- 
feated by  the  Romans,  and  fled  for  protection  to 
Cartimandua,  queen  of  the  Brigaates  ;  bat  she  he> 
trayed  him  to  the  Romans,  who  cszried  him  to 
Rome,  JL  B.  51.  When  broaghi  befoie  Clsadisv 
he  addressed  the  en^ror  in  so  noble  a  msnoer 
that  the  latter  pardoned  him  and  his  friends. 

CarUia  or  GarUoB  (Cazalitanns^  O^^tiori),  thi 
chief  town  of  Sardinia,  with  an  exoellrat  hsrboor, 
situated  on  the  BSaxm  flaralitaima  and  on  s  pro- 
montory of  the  same  aasae  {Capo  S.  EUa),  It  wu 
founded  by  the  Carthaginians  ;  under  the  Romsiu 
it  was  the  residence  of  the  pnetoc,  snd  at  a  Ister 
period  enjoyed  the  Roman  franchise. 

C&ramlna  (KofM^is  &cpa:  Kenrnpi^  a  pro- 
montory, with  a  city  of  the  same  nsme,  oa  the 
coast  of  Paphlagonia,  almost  exactly  opfKMite  the 
Kriu  Metopon  or  S.  promontory  of  the  Cbenooesui 
Taurica  {Crimea),  An  imaginary  line  joining  thete 
two  headlands  would  make  an  almost  equid  diri- 
sion  of  the  Etixine,  which  was  hence  called  lAiiOi 
d^waa.  (Soph.  Antig,  978.) 

CuAnxm  {Kdpcofos),  L  Of  Argos,ades€endsQt 
of  Hercules,  and  a  brother  of  Phidon,  is  said  to 
have  settled  at  Edessa  in  Macedonia  with  an  Ar- 
give  colony  sA)Ottt  &  c.  750,  and  to  have  become 
the  founds  of  the  dynasty  of  Maoedeaian  kiogi^ 
—2.  Son  of  Philip  and  half-brother  of  Alexander 
the  Great. -"8.  A  general  of  Alexander  the 
Great 

CaranfliLi,  bom  among  the  Menapii  in  Gsul 
was  entrusted  by  Maximian  with  the  coonnand  of 
the  fleet  which  was  to  protect  the  esasts  of  Gaol 
against  the  ravages  of  the  Franks.  But  Msxi- 
mian,  having  become  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct 
ot  Caiausius  in  this  command,  gave  orders  for  the 
execution  of  the  Utter.  Carausitu  forthwith  croised 
over  to  Britain,  where  he  assumed  the  title  of  Au- 
gustus, 4.  D.  287.  After  several  ineffectual  attemptt 
to  subdue  him,  Diocletian  and  Maximian  acknom* 
ledged  him  as  their  colleagae  in  the  empire,  and  he 
continued  to  reign  in  Britain  till  293,  when  he  wsi 
murdered  by  his  chief  officer,  Allectns. 

Carbo,  PapiiliUL  1.  C,  a  distinguished  orator, 
and  a  man  of  great  talents,  but  of  no  principle.  He 
commenced  public  life  as  one  of  the  3  commissioner* 
or  triumvirs  for  carrying  into  effect  the  agrsrisn 
law  of  Tib.  Gracchus.  His  tribuneohip  of  the  plebi, 
B.  c.  131,  was  chaiacterixed  by  the  most  vehement 
opposition  to  the  aristocracy  ;  and  he  was  thought 
even  to  have  murdered  Scipio  Africanos,the  cham- 
pion of  the  aristocratical  party,  129.  But  after 
the  death  of  C.  Gracchus  (121),  he  suddenly 
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dcMTled  th«  popular  partj,  and  in  his  eoMolabip 
(120)afetnaU7iuidertook  the  defence  efOpunias, 
vbo  had  mnrdered  C  Onoehua.  In  119  Carbo 
vu  aceaatd  hy  L.  Lidnins  CmMoa,  who  brought  a 
charge  aganift  him,  and  as  he  foreaaw  his  eondem- 
natiaa,  he  pat  an  end  to  his  UfiB.«i»8.  On.,  oonsnl 
1131,  was  defeated  hj  the  Cimbri  near  Noreia,  and 
being  aftcrwaxds  aecnsed  by  Bi.  Antonins,  he  put 
an  end  to  his  own  lifeu«-8.  01,  with  the  sarname 
Azma,  son  of  No.  lywasaiapporterof  thearisto- 
cnej.  In  his  tribaneship  (90),  Carbo  and  his  eol- 
IfagTie,  K.  Pkmtias  Silianns,  earned  a  kw  (JLeg 
Pupiria  Pkmtiia\pnB%  the  Roman  fianchise  to  the 
citisensof  the  fedoate  towns.  CSsrbowas  mnrdered 
in  8i,  by  the  praetor  Bnitus  Damaaippns,  at  theoom- 
Biand  of  the  yoanger  Marios.  [Bkvtvs,  No.  10.] 
^4.  Gb.,  son  of  No.  2,  was  one  of  the  leadeis  of 
tbe  Marian  party.  Ho  was  thriee  oonsa),  namely, 
in  85,  84,  and  Vi,  In  82  bo  cairied  on  war  against 
SaUa  aad  his  geaeials,  bat  was  at  length  obliged 
to  absndon  Italy ;  he  fled  to  Sicily,  where  he  was 
taken  prissoer,  and  pat  to  death  by  Pompey  at 
LilyfaaeaD,  in  the  ooarso  of  the  Mme  year. 

Gkrdao  (CbtwuisoM),  a  town  of  the  Tectosages 
in  Gallia  NarbonensiiL 

OnolthlBMrte  (Kcvwafe^M^a :  KartjmH  or 
Diadttr\  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Sophene  in 
Anacnia  Mi^or. 

Oudsnt  (KofMciMs).  1.  A  comic  poet  aad  a 
coDicBponry  of  Aristophanea  (Nuk,  1269,  Ppm^ 
794).  •»S.  A  tragic  poet,  lived  about  a.c  380. 

OttdinfU  (KopSa^ii:  KopSe^vA/nff).  L 
A  town  in  Messenia,  one  of  the  7  towns  promised 
bj  Agaaenmon  to  Achilles. «-9.  An  iskind  near 
or  perhaps  a  town  in  Chios. 

Ondla,  a  Eoroan  diyinity  protecting  the  hinges 
of  doon  (Mnfe),  was  a  nymph  bdored  by  Jaans, 
vbo  rswarded  her  for  her  feyoars  by  giving  her 
the  pnieetion  of  the  hinges  of  doors,  and  the  power 
of  prereating  evil  daemeoa  from  entering  houses. 
Orid  {FomL  ri.  101,  aeq.)  eonfeunds  this  goddesi 
vitk  Caan A. 

OudU  (XsySta :  Kaf9taMis\nU>mi  on  the  W. 
nAt  ef  the  Thneian  CherMneso  on  the  gnlf  of 
^elas,  feaadod  by  Miletas  and  daaomenae,  aad 
Mbwqacntly  colonised  by  the  Athenians  under 
MiiiiidssL  It  was  destroyed  by  Lysimachat,  who 
bnilt  the  town  of  Ltsucachia  in  iu  immediate 
nngbboarfaood.  (^rdia  was  the  birth-place  of 
Eciatnes  and  of  the  historian  Hieronymas. 

Cirdidd  (KafSavxpiU  a  powcvfel  and  wariike 
people  in  the  S.E.  of  Great  Armenia,  on  the  N.  E. 
°>annn  of  the  Tigris  Talley,  probaUy  the  same  as 
tile  Tfhmoi  and  TofSvifrot  of  the  late  geogmpbers 
and  the  Kmrdt  of  modem  tisMS.  They  dwelt  in 
the  Booataitts  which  divided  ABS3rria  on  the 
N'<  E.from  Armenia  (Mt$.  o/K»rdiHaM\  and  were 
Berer  thoroughly  subdued  ty  the  Persians,  Greeks, 
or  Rooisns. 
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(Kd^il^os),  a  town  of  the  Tnad,  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name  flowing  into  the  Aesepus : 
(^trojcd  befeie  die  time  of  Strabo. 
.  CUa  (Kofta:  KSp),  a  district  of  Asia  Mmor, 
n  ha  &  W.  comer,  hounded  on  the  N.  and  N.  E. 
^  ths  nmrataias  Messogis  and  Cadmus,  which 
^vided  it  from  Lydia  and  Phrygia,  and  adjacent 
^  Plvygia  and  Lyda  on  the  E.  and  8.  E.  It  is 
j^tosected  by  low  moontain  chains  running  out 
w  into  the  sea  in  long  promontoriss,  the  N^roost 
^  vUch  wia  called  Mycale  or  Trogifium  (opposite 
**  SttMs),  the  next  Poridinm  (on  which  stood 


MilotQi  and  Standi  idae),  the  next  is  the  long 
tongue  of  land  terminated  by  the  2  headlands  of 
Zephyrium  and  Termeriom  (with  Halicamasaus  on 
its  Sb  aide),  next  the  Cnidian  Chenonesua,  termi- 
nated by  the  cape  Triopium  and  the  city  of  Cnidaa, 
then  the  Rhodian  Ch«nonesos,  the  S.  point  of 
whidi  was  called  Cynossema,  opposite  to  Rhodes, 
and,  lastly,  Pedalium  or  Anemisinm,  forming  the 
W.  headland  of  the  bay  of  Glaucns.  The  chief 
gulfe  fbrmed  by  these  promontories  were  the 
Maeandrian,  between  Trogilinm  and  Posidium  ; 
the  laasian,  between  Posidium  and  Zephyrium  ; 
and  the  Cerannian  or  Dorian,  between  Termerium 
and  Triopium.  The  valleys  between  these  moun- 
tain chains  were  well  watered  and  fertile.  The 
chief  river  was  the  Maeander,  between  the  chains 
of  Messogis  and  Latmus,  to  the  &  of  which  the 
country  was  watered  by  its  tributaries,  the  Mar- 
ms,  Harpasus,  and  Mosynus,  besides  some  streams 
flowing  W.  and  S.  into  the  sea,  the  most  oonnder- 
able  of  which  was  the  Calbis.  (See  the  articles.) 
The  chief  prodncts  of  the  country  were  com,  wine, 
oil,  and  figs ;  fer  the  last  of  which  Caunus,  on  the 
8.  coast,  was  vny  frunous.  An  extensive  commerce 
was  carried  on  bv  the  Greek  colonies  on  the  coast 
—  Even  before  Uie  great  colonisation  of  the  eoasts 
of  Aria  Minor,  Dorian  settlements  existed  on  the 
Triopian  and  Cnidian  promoatovies,  and  this  part 
of  Caria,  with  the  adjacent  islands,  received  at  that 
time  other  Dorian  colonies,  and  obtained  the  name 
of  Doris  ;  while  to  the  N.  of  the  lasrian  GnIC 
the  coast  was  occupied  by  Ionian  colonies,  and 
thus  formed  the  &  part  of  Ionu.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  rest  of  the  country  were  Carians  (Kapsi ),  a 
wide-qnread  race  of  the  Indo-Gemaaic  stock,  nearly 
allied  to  the  Lydians  and  Mysiaaa,  which  appears, 
in  the  earliest  times  of  which  wo  know  any  thing, 
to  have  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  W.  coast 
of  Asia  Minor  and  several  islands  of  the  Aegean, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Lblxoss,  from  whom  the 
Carians  are  not  easily  distinguishable.  The  eon* 
neetioa  between  the  Carians,  Lydians,  and  My- 
sians  is  attested  by  their  common  worship  of  Zeus 
Carioa  at  Mykaa :  the  Carians  had  alio  a  common 
sanctaaiy  of  Zeus  ChrysaoreusL  —  Their  language 
was  reckoned  by  the  Greeks  as  a  barbarian  tongue 
(i.  e.  unintelligible),  though  it  early  received  an 
intermixture  of  Greek.  The  people  were  considered 
mean  and  stupid,  even  for  slaves.  -—  The  country 
was  governed  by  a  race  of  native  princes,  who 
fixed  their  abode  at  Halicamassus  after  its  ezclu- 
sion  from  the  Dcoian  confederacy.  [Halicajh* 
NA8SU8.]  These  princes  were  subject  allies  of 
Lydia  and  Persia,  mid  some  of  them  rose  to  great 
distinction  in  war  and  peace.  [See  Aktimisia, 
Mausolus,  and  Ada.]  Aiier  the  Macedonian 
conquest,  the  8.  portion  of  the  country  became  sub- 
ject to  Rhodes  [Rhodus],  and  the  N.  part  to  the 
kingsof  PxRGAMUs.  Under  the  Romans,  Caria 
formed  a  part  of  the  province  of  AaiA. 

CarlnM.    [Roma.] 

CBriiiiu,  M.  AvrelXna,  the  elder  of  the  2  sons 
of  Cams,  was  associated  with  his  fether  in  the  gO' 
veroment,  A.  o.  2  ^3,  and  remained  in  the  W., 
while  his  father  md  brother  Nnmerianns  pro' 
ceeded  to  the  E.  to  carry  on  war  against  the  Per- 
sians. On  the  death  of  his  fether,  in  the  course  of 
the  same  year,  Cartnns  and  Nnmerianns  succeeded 
to  the  empire.  In  284  Nnmerianns  was  slain,  and 
Carinas  marched  into  Moesia  to  oppose  Diodetian, 
who  had  been  proclaimed  emperor.    A  decisive 
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battle  was  foaght  near  Margum,  in  which  Carinua 
gained  the  Tictoiy,  bat,  in  the  moment  of  triumph, 
he  was  sUin  by  some  of  his  own  officers,  whose 
wives  he  had  seduced,  285.  Carinus  was  one  of  the 
most  profligate  and  cruel  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

Cazmbia  (Kdpfuum :  Kerman^  Ru*)*  ^^®  capital 
of  Cannania  Propria,  3°  long.  £.  of  Persepolis. 

Cann&nXa  (Kap/uay(a:  JSTtrnum),  a  proTince  of 
the  ancient  Persian  empire,  bounded  on  the  W. 
by  Persis,  on  the  N.  by  Parthia,  on  the  E.  by 
Oedrosia,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Indian  Ocean.  It 
was  divided  into  2  parts,  C.  Propria  and  C.  De- 
serta,  the  former  of  which  was  well  watered  by 
several  small  streams,  and  abounded  in  com,  wine, 
and  cattle.  The  country  also  yielded  gold,  silver, 
copper,  salt,  and  cinnabar.  The  people  were  akin 
to  the  Persians. 

Garmftnor  (Kapfdb^),  a  Cretan,  said  to  have 
purified  Apollo  and  Artemis,  after  slaying  the 
monster  Python. 

Canniliu,  and  -um  {KiippaiKn :  JAd-Eh/a»\ 
a  range  of  mountains  in  Palestine,  branching  off, 
on  the  N.  border  of  Samaria,  from  the  central  chain 
(  which  extends  S.  and  N.  between  the  Jordan  and 
the  Mediterranean),  and  running  N.  and  N.  W. 
through  the  S.W.  part  of  Galilee,  till  it  termi- 
nates in  the  promontory  of  the  same  name  {Cape 
Carmd\  the  height  of  which  is  1200  feet  above  the 
Mediterranean. 

Carmenta,  Canieiitia.    [Caminai.] 

Gaimo  (Camuma\  a  fortified  town  in  Hispania 
Baetica,  N.  K  of  Hispalis. 

Carna,  a  Roman  divinity,  whose  name  is  pro- 
bably connected  with  caro^  flesh,  for  she  was  re- 
garded as  the  protector  of  the  physical  well-being 
of  man.  Her  festival  was  oelebnted  June  1st, 
and  was  believed  to  have  been  instituted  by  Brutus 
in  the  first  year  of  the  republic.  Ovid  confounds 
this  goddess  with  C  abdba. 

CumS&dea  (Ko^caSi^s),  a  celebrated  philoso- 
pher, bom  at  Cyrene  about  B.C.  218,  was  the 
founder  of  the  Third  or  New  Academy  at  Athens. 
In  155  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  with  Diogenes  and 
Critolaus,  by  the  Athenians,  to  deprecate  the  fine 
of  500  talents  which  had  been  imposed  on  the 
Athenians  for  the  destraction  of  Oropus.  At  Rome 
he  attracted  great  notice  from  his  eloquent  deda- 
mations  on  philosophical  subjects,  and  it  was  here 
that  he  first  delivered  his  fiunous  orations  on  Jns« 
tice.  The  1st  oration  was  in  commendation  of  the 
virtue,  and  the  next  day  the  2nd  answered  all  the 
arguments  of  the  Ist,  and  showed  that  justice  was 
not  a  virtue,  but  a  matter  of  compact  for  the  main- 
tenance of  civil  society.  Thereupon  Cato  moved 
the  senate  to  send  the  philosopher  home  to  his 
school,  and  save  the  Roman  youth  from  his  de- 
moraluing  doctrines.  Caraeades  died  in  129,  at 
the  age  of  85.  He  was  a  strenuous  opponent 
of  the  Stoics,  and  maintained  that  neither  our 
senses  nor  our  understanding  supply  us  with  a  sure 
criterion  of  trath. 

CSamSns  (Koprcibf),  a  surname  of  Apollo,  under 
which  he  was  worshipped  by  the  Dorians,  is 
derived  by  some  from  Camus,  a  sou  of  ZeQ.%  and 
Leto,  and  by  others  from  Ciurnus,  an  Acaraanian 
soothsayer.  The  latter  was  murdered  by  Hippotbs, 
and  it  was  to  propitiate  Apollo  that  the  Dorians 
introduced  his  worship  under  the  surname  of 
Camens.  The  festival  of  the  Cbrneo,  in  honour  of 
Apollo,  was  one  of  the  great  national  festivals  of 
the  Spartans.   {Diet.  o/AnL  s.  v.) 
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Cbni,  a  Celtic  people,  dwelling  N.  of  the  Ye> 
neti  in  the  Alpes  Camicae.  [See  p.  40.] 

Gamnntiim  (Kopt^s, -oi^rrof:  Ru.  between 
DeutMck-AUmAwg  and  PetromeU)^  an  anrient  Celtic 
town  in  Upper  Pannonia  on  the  Danube.  E.  of 
Vindobona  ( Viama)^  and  subsequently  a  Roman 
municipium  or  a  colony.  It  vras  one  of  the  chief 
fortresses  of  the  Romans  on  the  Danabe,  and  vu 
the  residence  of  the  emperor  M.  Aurelius  daring 
his  wars  with  the  Marcomanni  and  Qoadi.  It  was 
the  station  of  the  Roman  fleet  on  the  Danube  and 
the  regular  quarters  of  the  14th  legion.  Itwu 
destroyed  by  the  Germans  in  the  4th  century,  but 
was  rebuilt  and  was  finally  destroyed  by  the  Hun- 
garians in  the  middle  ages. 

Oamua.    [Carnbu&] 

Oamfltaa  or  -i,  a  powerful  people  in  Gallia  Lu;- 
dunensis  between  the  Ligerand  Sequana:  thor 
capital  waa  Gbkabitm. 

Caipaala  {Kapvaaia :  Karpau),  a  town  m  the 
&  E.  of  Cyprus. 

Oarp&taa,  also  called  Alpea  BastazBleae  {Car- 
•paihian  JIfoiMiauM),  the  moontains  separating 
Daciafram  Sarraatia. 

Oarp&thiu  {KiffWttBos:  SbarpaMlo\  an  isbsd 
between  Crete  and  Rhodes,  in  the  sea  named  after 
it :  its  chief  towns  were  Posidium  and  Nisyruii 

CarpStSai,  a  powerful  people  in  Hispania  Tans* 
oonensis,  with  a  fertile  territory  on  the  rivers  Anas 
and  Tagns,  in  the  modem  OautilU  and  Edreuo' 
dura :  their  capital  was  Tolbtum. 

Cazpi  or  Oarpiiiii,  a  German  people  between 
the  Carpathian  mountains  and  the  Danube. 

Cazrae  or  Carrhae  (Ko^au  :  Haran  or  Chamn, 
S.S. :  Harran),  a  dty  of  Oaro&e  in  Mesopotamii, 
not  far  firom  Edessa.  It  waa  here  that  Cns»us 
met  his  death  after  bin  defeat  by  the  ParthiaaK 
B.C.  53. 

CaRinai  or  OaTTnaa.  L  0.,  one  of  the  com- 
manders of  the  Marian  party,  fought  B.C.  83  againrt 
Pompey,  and  in  82  agauist  Sulla  and  his  generals. 
Alter  the  battle  at  ^e  CoUine  gate  at  Rome,  in 
which  the  Marian  army  was  defeated,  Camnas 
took  to  flight,  but  was  seized,  and  put  to  death. 
-«2.  C,  son  of  No.  1,  was  sent  by  Caesar,  in  45, 
into  Spain  against  Sext  Pompeina,  but  he  did  not 
accomplish  anything.  In  43  he  was  consul,  and 
afterwards  served  as  one  of  the  generals  of  Octa- 
vian  against  Sext.  Pompeius  in  Sicily,  in  36,  and 
as  proconsul  in  Gaul  in  81.«-d.  Saeimdui,  a 
rhetorician,  expelled  by  Caligula  from  Rome,  be- 
cause he  had,  by  way  of  exercise,  dedaimed  against 
tyrants  in  his  school. 

Oan{5li(CarseoUnus:  CanoU)^  a  townoftbe 
Aequi  in  Latium,  colonised  by  the  Romans  at  an 
eariy  period. 

Oamlaa  (Caraulftnus :  Monte  GutriZb'),  a  town 
in  Umbria,  originally  nf  oonsideiable  importance, 
but  afterwards  declined. 

Carteia  (also  called  Carthaea,  Carpia,  Carpei- 
sus :  Cmniia\  more  anciently  Ttateaans,  a  cele- 
brated town  and  harbour  in  the  S.  of  Spain,  at  the 
head  of  the  gulf  of  which  M.  Calpe  forms  one  side, 
founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  colonised  b.  c. 
170  by  4000  Roman  soldiers,  whose  mothers  were 
Spanish  women. 

Gartenna  or  Oartinna  ( TVanec),  a  colony  on  the 
coast  of  Mauretania  Caeaarienais  in  N.  Africa^ 
founded  by  Augustus. 

Oarthaea  {Kapeala :  Pohi,  Ru.),a  town  on  tbs 
S.  side  of  the  ialand  of  Ceoi. 
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Cftrthigo,  Xagiift  Carthago  (Kapxyfi^w:  Kop- 
Xiv^^f^uvf^  GuthBginieiuu,  PoeDus :  Ru.  near  El- 
Marwa^  N.E.  of  Tttnis),  one  of  the  moat  celebrated 
cities  of  the  ancient  world,  stood  in  the  recets 
of  a  ]ai)fe  bay  (Siniu  Carthaginienuf)  encloted  by 
tbe  beaiUand«  Apollinis  and  Mercorii  (C  Farina 
and  C.Bcn)^  in  the  middle  and  N.-mott  part  of  the 
N.coMtof  Africa, in lat.  aboat  36^  55'  N.,and  long, 
abont  10°  20'  E.  The  eoaat  of  this  part  of  Africa 
has  been  much  altered  by  the  deposiu  of  the  river 
Bagndaa  and  the  Mnd  which  ia  driven  aeawarda 
bv  the  N.  W.  winds.  In  ancient  times  Carthage 
stood  upon  a  poiinsala  toirotinded  by  the  sea  on 
all  sidea  except  the  W. :  but  now  the  whole  space 
between  the  N.  side  of  this  peninsula  and  the  & 
nde  of  the  Apollinis  Pr.  (C  Farina),  is  filled  up 
and  ooDverted  into  a  marsh  ;  Utica,  which  was  on 
the  seashore,  being  left  some  miles  inland ;  and 
the  coone  of  the  Bagxadas  itself  being  turned  con- 
lideiably  N.  of  its  original  channel,  so  that,  instead 
of  flowing  about  half-way  between  Utica  and  Car- 
thage, it  now  runs  dose  to  the  ruins  of  Utica,  and 
hilt  into  the  sea  just  under  C.  Farina.  The  N.  £. 
and  Sw  E.  sides  of  the  peninsula  are  still  open  to  the 
sea,  which  has  indeed  rather  encroached  here,  for 
ruins  aie  found  under  water.  The  S.  side  of  the 
peninsula  was  formed  by  an  enclosed  bay,  con- 
cected  with  the  sea  only  by  a  narrow  opening  (now 
nlhi.  tha  GoleUa^  or,  in  Arabic,  Haket-^Wal, 
L  e.  Threat  of  ike  Rivn%  which  still  forms  the 
port  of  Tions  (anc.  Tunes),  which  stands  at  its 
farthest  end  ;  but  it  is  nearly  choked  up  with  the 
d^Msit  of  the  sewers  of  the  city.  The  circuit  of 
tb«  vid  peninsuU  may  be  estimated  at  about  30 
miles :  the  width  ni  the  isthmus  is  3  miles.  The 
greatest  ciicomference  of  the  dty  itself  was  pro- 
bably about  15  miles.  The  original  city  appears 
to  have  stood  on  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  peninsuh, 
between  Rom  Giammart  and  Rat  Boiuaid  (C  Car- 
tJtage)^  when  the  remains  of  cisterns  ars  seen  under 
vater:  these,  and  the  aqueduct,  whose  ruins  may 
be  traced  for  52  miles  to  Zagkwan,  are  the  only 
mnaiaa  of  the  old  dty.  Ita  port,  called  Cothon, 
was  on  the  N«  W.  side  of  the  peninsnU,  where 
a  little  Tillage  (now  inland)  still  retains  the 
name  of  J^Aforso,  Le.  <&«  Fori.  The  Roman 
cit J.  which  was  boHt  after  the  destruction  of  the 
ordinal  Caithage,lay  to  the  S.  of  it  —  The  Tynan 
c  ilony  of  Outhage  was  founded,  according  to  tra- 
dition, aboot  100  yean  before  the  buUding  of 
Rome,  that  is,  about  B.  C  853.  There  were  several 
more  ancient  Phoenician  colonies  along  the  same 
crj«t,  between  2  of  which,  Utica  and  Tunes,  the 
cew  settlement  was  fixed,  about  27  miles  (Roman) 
frocn  the  fonncr,  and  10  from  the  latter.  The 
nnhieal  aocount  of  its  foundation  is  given  under 
Diiio.  The  part  of  the  dty  first  built  was  called, 
in  the  Phoenician  language,  Betxuia  or  Bosia,  i.  e. 
«  fodUf  which  was  corrupted  by  the  Greeks  into 
Byna  (B^a),  L  e.  a  kidt^  and  hence  probably 
arose  the  stoty  of  the  way  in  which  the  natives 
were  cheated  out  of  the  ground.  As  the  city 
l^f w,  the  Byna  formed  the  dtadel :  it  stood  on 
a  low  hill  ;  bat  its  site  can  no  longer  be  identified, 
as  there  are  several  such  hills  within  the  circuit  of 
the  aodeot  dty.  The  Cothon,  or  Fcrt^  is  said  to 
haTi»  beea  excavated,  and  the  quarter  of  the  city 
adjouuBg  to  it  built,  40  years  later,  B.&  813. 
T&u  Cothon  was  the  inner  harbour,  and  was  used 
€or  ibipa  of  war:  the  outer  harbour,  divided  from 
it  by  a  toogBC  of  land  300  foet  wide,  was  the  sta- 
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tion  for  the  merchant  ships.  The  fortifications  of 
the  dty  consisted  of  a  single  wall  on  the  side  to- 
wards the  sea,  where  the  steep  shore  formed  a 
natural  defence,  and  a  triple  wall  of  great  height, 
with  battlements  and  towers,  on  the  land  side  ;  — 
on  this  side  were  barracks  for  40,000  soldiers,  and 
stables  for  300  elephanuand  4000  horses.  Beyond 
the  fortifications  was  a  lai^  suburb,  called  Magara 
or  Magalia,  containing  many  beautiful  gardens  and 
villas.  The  aqueduct  alrrady  mentioned  is  sup- 
posed, on  good  grounds,  to  have  been  built  at  an 
early  period  of  the  existence  of  the  city.  The 
most  remarkable  buildings  moitioned  within  the 
dty  were  the  temple  of  the  god  whom  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  identified  with  AescuUipins,  and  that 
of  Apollo  (Baal  or  the  Sun)  in  the  market-place. 
The  population  of  (}arthage,  at  the  time  of  the  3rd 
Punic  war,  is  stated  at  700,000.  —  The  constitu- 
tion of  Carthage  was  a  munidpal  oligarchy,  some- 
what resembling  that  of  Venice.  The  two  chief 
magistrates,  called  Suffetes  (probably  the  same 
word  as  the  Hebrew  Shophetim,  i.  e*  Jmdge$)  ap- 
pear to  have  been  elected  for  life  ;  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  call  them  kings.  The  generals  and 
foreign  governors  were  usually  quite  distinct  from 
the  suffetes ;  but  the  2  offices  were  sometimes 
united  in  the  same  person.  The  governing  body 
was  a  Senate,  partly  hereditary  and  partly  elective, 
within  which  there  was  a  select  body  of  100  or 
1 04,  called  Gerusia,whose  chief  office  was  to  controul 
the  magistnites,and  especially  the  generals  returning 
from  foreign  service,  who  might  be  suspected  of  at- 
tempts to  establish  a  tyranny.  The  Oerusia  was 
first  formed  about  B.  a  400,  when  the  power  of  the 
house  of  Mago  excited  suspicion  ;  and  its  efficacy 
was  shown  in  the  defeat  of  the  attempts  made  by 
Hanno  (b.c.  340)  and  Hamilcar  (b.c  306)  to 
seize  the  supreme  power.  Its  members  are  said 
by  Aristotle  to  have  been  dected  by  the  pentar- 
chies,  bodies  of  which  we  have  very  Uttle  inform- 
ation, but  which  appear  to  have  been  committees 
of  five,  chosen  from  the  most  eminent  members  of 
the  senate,  and  entrusted  with  the  controul  of  the 
various  departments  of  the  government.  Important 
questions,  especially  those  on  which  the  senate  and 
Uie  suffetes  disagreed,  were  referred  to  a  general 
assembly  of  the  dtizens  ;  but  concerning  the  mode 
of  proceeding  in  this  assembly,  and  the  extent  of 
its  powers,  we  know  very  little.  It  seems  to  have 
elected  the  magistrates  ;  the  senate  having  either 
the  power  of  previous  nomination  or  of  a  veto,  it  is 
not  clear  which.  The  generals  were  chosen  by 
the  gerusia,  and  approved  by  the  assembly  of  the 
dtizens.  —  The  general  tone  of  social  morality  at 
Carthage  appears  to  have  been  high,  at  least  during 
its  earlier  history :  there  was  a  censorship  of  public 
morals,  under  the  care  of  the  gerusia  ;  and  idl  the 
magistrates  were  required,  during  their  term  of 
ofllce,  to  abstain  from  wine :  the  magistrates  were 
also  unpaid.  Their  punishments  were  very  severe, 
and  the  usual  mode  of  inflicting  death  was  by  cru- 
cifixion.—  The  religion  of  Carthage  was  that  of 
the  mother  country :  especial  mention  is  made  of 
the  cruel  rites  oTtheir  tutelar  deity  Melcarth  (i.  e. 
king  of  (Ae  dty,  no  doubt  the  same  as  Moloch), 
which  were  abolished  by  the  treaty  with  Oelon  of 
Syracuse,  b.  c.  480  ;  and  also  of  the  worship  of 
Ashtaroth  and  Astarte,  and  Aesculapius.  —  The 
chief  occupations  of  the  people  were  commerce  and 
agriculture :  in  the  former  they  rivalled  the  mother 
city.  Tyre  ;  and  the  latter  they  pursued  with  such 
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succeii  that  the  eoontry  aronnd  tht  city  was  one 
of  the  best  cuItiTated  diatricti  in  the  ancient  world, 
and  a  great  work  on  agricolture,  in  28  books,  was 
composed  by  Mago,  a  suffete.  —  The  reTenues  of 
the  state  were  derived  from  the  subject  proyinces  ; 
and  its  army  was  composed  of  mercenaries  from 
the  neighbouring  country,  among  whom  the  Numi- 
dian  cavalry  were  especially  distingmsbed.  —  Of 
the  HuAary  of  Carthage  a  brief  sketch  will  suffice  ; 
as  the  most  important  portions  of  it  are  related  in 
the  ordinary  histories  of  Rome.  The  first  colonists 
preserved  the  character  of  peaceful  trsden,  and 
maintained  firiendly  relations  with  the  natives  of 
the  country,  to  whom  they  long  continued  to  pay 
•B  rent  or  tribute  for  the  ground  on  which  the  city 
was  built.  Gradually,  however,  as  their  commerce 
■brought  them  power  and  wealth,  they  were  enabled 
to  reduce  the  natives  of  the  district  round  the  city, 
first  to  the  condition  of  allies,  and  then  to  that  of  tri- 
butaries. Meanwhile,  they  undertook  military  ex- 
peditions at  sea,  and  possessed  themselves,  first  of 
the  small  islands  near  their  own  coast,  and  after- 
wards of  Malta,  and  the  Lipari  and  Balearic  is- 
lands :  they  also  sent  aid  to  Tyre,  when  it  was 
besieged  by  Nebuchadnenar  (b.  c.  600),  and  took 
part  in  wars  between  the  Etruscans  and  the  Pho- 
caean  colonies.  On  the  coast  of  Africa  they  founded 
numerous  colonies,  from  the  Pilhuv  of  Hercules  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  where  they  met 
the  Greek  colonists  of  Cyrenaica:  the  people  of 
these  colonies  became  intermixed  with  the  Libyans 
around  them,  forming  a  population  who  are  called 
Libyo-Phoenicians.  In  connection  with  their  com- 
mercial enterprises,  they  no  doubt  sent  forth  various 
expeditions  of  maritime  discovery  ;  among  which 
we  have  mention  of  2,  which  were  undertaken 
during  the  long  peace  which  followed  the  war  with 
Gelon  in  B.  c.  480,  to  explore  the  W.  coasts  of 
Europe  and  Africa  respectively.  The  record  of 
the  latter  expedition,  under  Hanno,  is  still  pre- 
served to  us  in  a  Greek  translation  [Hanno], 
from  which  we  learn  that  it  reached  probably  as 
far  S.  as  10^  N.  lat.,  if  not  fturther.  The  relations 
of  the  Carthaginians  with  the  interior  of  N.  Africa 
appear  to  have  been  very  extensive,  but  the  coun- 
try actually  subject  to  them,  and  which  formed 
the  true  Carthaginian  territory,  was  limited  to  the 
district  contained  between  the  river  Tusca  {^am) 
on  the  W.  and  the  lake  and  river  Triton,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  on  the  S.,  correspond- 
ing Tery  nearly  to  the  modem  regeucy  of  2Wi ; 
and  even  within  this  territory  there  were  some  an- 
cient Phoenician  colonies,  which,  though  in  allianoe 
with  Carthage,  preserved  their  independent  muni- 
cipal government,  such  as  Hippo  Zaritns,  Utica, 
Hadnunetnm,  and  Leptis.  —  The  first  great  deve- 
lopment of  the  power  of  Carthage  for  foreign  con- 
quest was  made  by  Mago  (about  &  c.  550-— 500), 
who  is  said  to  have  first  established  a  sound  disci- 
pline in  the  armies  of  the  republic,  and  to  have 
freed  the  city  firom  the  tribute  which  it  still  paid 
to  the  Libyans.  His  sons,  Hasdrubal  and  HamU- 
car,  leduced  a  part  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  where 
the  Carthaginians  founded  the  colonies  of  Caralis 
and  Sulci ;  and  by  this  time  the  fome  of  Carthage 
had  spread  so  far,  that  Darius  is  said  to  have  sent 
to  ask  her  aid  against  the  Greeks,  which,  however, 
was  refused.  The  Carthaginians,  however,  took 
advantage  of  the  Persian  war  to  attempt  the  con- 
quest of  Sicily,  whither  Hamilcar  was  sent  with  a 
"veat  force,  in  B.C.  480,  bnt  his  army  was  de- 
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stroyed  and  himself  killed  in  a  neat  batde  miet 
the  walls  of  Hiroera,  in  which  ue  Sidliaa  Greeks 
were  commanded  by  Gelon  the  tyrant  of  Syracnie, 
and  which  was  said  to  have  been  fought  on  the 
same  day  as  the  battle  of  Salamis.    Their  next 
attempt  upon  Sicily,  inB.c.4lO,ledtoa  protrseted 
war,  which  resulted  in  a  treaty  between  the  Syn- 
cosans,  under  Timoleon,  and  the  Caithagmisai,  by 
which  the  latter  were  eoofirmed  in  the  poneMion 
of  the  W.  part  of  the  island,  as  for  u  the  river 
Halicus.    Vtool  b.  c  310 — 307  there  was  sDotber 
war  between    Syracuse   and    the  CarthtginisDV 
which  was  chiefly  remaricable  for  ^e  bold  step 
taken  by  Agathodes,  who  invaded  the  Csiths^- 
nian  territory  in  Africa,  and  thus,  though  ooabie 
to  maintain  himself  there,  set  an  example  wbich 
was  followed  a  century  later  by  Scipio,  with  htil 
results  to  Carthage.    Passing  over  the  wan  vith 
Ptrrhus  and  Hibro,  we  come  to  the  long  straggle 
between  Rome  and  Carthage,  known  as  the  Panic 
Wan,  which  are  fully  related  in  the  Historiei  of 
Rome.   [See  also  Hamilcar.]    The  first  Isited 
from  B.  c  265—242,  and  resulted  in  the  Ion  to 
Carthage  of  Sicily  and  the  Lipari  islands.    It  wss 
followed  by  a  fierce  contest  of  some  years  betweea 
Carthage  and  her  disbanded  mercenaries,  which  u 
called  Uie  Libyan  War,  and  which  was  tenninsted 
by  Hamilcar  Barcas.    After  a  hollow  peace,  duriDg 
which  the  Romans  openly  violated  the  last  treaty, 
and  the  Carthaginians  oonquered  Spain  as  &r  as 
the  Iberus  {Ebro),  the  8ec<md  Punic  War,  tb« 
decisive  contest  between  the  two  rival  slates,  which 
were  too  powerful  to  co-«xist,  began  with  the  siege 
of  Saguntum  (  b.  c.  218)  and  terminated  (a.  c  201) 
with  a  peace  by  which  Carthage  was  stripped  of 
all  her  power.   [Hannibal  ;  SciPia]    Her  de- 
struction was  now  only  a  qnestioii  of  time,  sod, 
though  she  scrupulously  obsoved  the  terms  of  the 
last  peace  for  50  years,  in  spite  of  every  provocation 
from  the  Romans  and  their  ally  Maainisn,  the 
king  of  Numidia,  a  pretext  was  at  length  found  for 
a  new  war  (b.  c  149),  which  laated  only  3  yesn, 
during  which  the  Carthaginians,  driven  to  despsir 
by  the  terms  proposed  to  them,  sustained  a  iit^ 
so  destructive  that,  out  of  700,000  persons,  who 
were  living  in  the  city  at  its  oommeoeement,  only 
50,000  surrendered  to  the  Romana.    The  dty  was 
rased  to  the  ground,  and  remained  in  rains  for  30 
years.    At  the  end  of  that  time  a  colony  was  ett»- 
blished  on  the  old  site  by  the  Graechi,  which  re- 
mained in  a  feeble  condition  till  the  times  of  Jalim 
and  Augustus,  under  whom  a  new  city  was  built 
S.  of  the  former,  on  the  S.  E.  side  of  the  penimula, 
vrith  the  name  of  OoloniA  OartfaagO.    It  soon  grew 
so  much  as  to  cover  a  great  part  (if  not  the  whole)  of 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Tyrian  city :  it  became  the  first 
city  of  Africa,  and  occupied  an  important  place  in  ec^ 
clesiastical  as  well  as  in  civil  history.  It  was  tsken 
by  the  Vandals  in  a.  d.  439,  retaken  by  BelisariDt 
in  A.D.  533,  and  destroyed  by  the  Arab  con- 
querors in  A.  o.  698.  —  Respecting  the  territoiy  of 
Carthase  under  the  Romans,  see  An&icA,  No.  2. 

a  town  on  the  E.  coast  of  Hispania  TarTaconensis, 
founded  by  the  Carthaginians  under  UaadmbaL, 
b.  c.  243,  and  subsequently  conquered  and  colo- 
nised by  the  Romans,  from  which  time  iu  foU 
name  was  Oolomia  Viotrim  Jmlia  Nova  Oartio^. 
It  is  situated  on  a  prommtory  nnniag  out  into 
the  sea,  and  possesses  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in 
tha  world :  at  the  aataoea  of  the  haiboor  was  a 
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RDsQ  kkad  CBllcd  flcombnxiA,  from  tiit  gnat 
namber  of  •oombri  or  nttckerel  cinght  here,  from 
which  nieh  fiunoiu  |ndde  wm  made.  In  aneient 
timet  Gartkago  Nova  waa  one  of  the  moat  import- 
ut  cttka  in  aU  Spain  ;  ita  population  waa  nome- 
rom,  iu  tnde  fbnrialuDg,  and  ita  templea  and 
other  pnUie  buildings  handeome  and  impoaing.  It 
VIS,  together  with  Tamco,  the  noidenee  of  the 
iUnaa  governor  of  the  proTinee.  In  the  neigli- 
boarbood  wen  Enable  ailver  minea  ;  and  the 
coantry  piodveed  an  trnmeaie  qnantity  ciSpartm 
crbrom,  whence  the  town  bora  the  somame 
Spariaria^  and  the  oovitrf  waa  called  Gxmpiu 

Cartom  (rk  KatmtpAi  SarUami),  a  Phiyg^ 
citT,  in  the  tenritorj  of  Caria,  oo  t]»  left  bank  of 
the  Maeaadcr,  edebtated  for  iti  hot  ipnnga  and  ita 
temple  of  Men  Gama. 

CIni,  K.  AmiBiiB,  Roman  emperor  ik. ».  282 
^283,  probably  bom  at  Narbo  in  Gaol,  waa  piae- 
fectns  pnRtorioimdcr  Probaa,and  on  the  murder  of 
the  latter  waa  elected  emperor.  Aftea  defeating 
the  fiannariwM,  €Uiu  invaded  the  Peraian  domi- 
oioni,  took  Seleneia  and  Gtoiiphon,  and  waa  pro- 
paring  Id  poah  Ida  eonqoeata  beyond  the  'Bigria, 
when  he  waa  itmek  dcaUl  by  lightnings  towardi 
tbe  dote  of  283b.  He  waa  foeeeeded  by  hia  aona 
CAaiNus  and  NuMBRiANua.  Caraa  waa  a  Tie- 
tonona  geneni  and  able  mler. 

OtfflM  (ii  Kopovra :  K€nA\%  dty  on  the  eoaat 
of  Pkphligonia,  a  of  Sinop& 

Ovfi^vm,  a  town  of  the  Voltei,  to  which  the 
Ctfvwtiaft  Arx  mentioned  by  larj  belonged,  » 
town  of  the  YoiM  between  Signia  and  the  aonroea 
oftkeTicfw. 

nmrnTin  Mill  Tin  ni  I.  Sp^t  twieeeonsalfBrC. 
293  and  27S,  both  timc»  with  L.  Papirina  Cuaor. 
In  their  fint  oonaolahip  tbey  gained  brilliant  Ti»> 
t«iet  over  the  Sanmiteiv  >o^  in  ^^^^  lecond  they 
}>n>agbt  the  fi«»""«**  war  to  a  dooe;  «»2.  Sp.,  ion 
of  tbe  fReeding^  twice  oonaol,  234  and  22^,  waa 
alire  at  tbe  battle  of  Oumae,  216,  after  which  he 
Itfopoicd  to  fil)  op  the  vacaneiea  in  the  lenate  from 
the  LatiB&  Tlua  Carrilina  i»  nid  to  have  been 
^«  fint  pemn  at  Rome  who  divorced  hia  wife. 

Gii|i«  (Ki^db«  :  Kopndbnw,  fem.  Kiyoortf ),  a 
town  ia  LacQoia  near  the  betdera  of  Arcadia,  ori^ 
fosaJij  beloBged  to  the  territory  of  Tegea  in 
Atadie.  Itpoaaeaaedatempieof  ArtemiaCuyatia^ 
aad  an  anoval  fartival  in  honour  of  thia  goddeaa 
*»cclebnted  here  by  the  ZAcedaemenian  maidena 
vith  national  danaaa  Reapecting  the  female  figaiea 
u>  ncUieatara  called  CcuyaJtidt^^  aee  DieU  of 
AnL$.m, 

teyttdA  (ra  MiyAiyfa:  Ka^vai^h:  Kan" 
Wn),  a  dty  of  Garia,  on  a  little  ialand^onoe  pro- 
Ublj  united  with  the  mamland,  at  the  N.  W.  ez> 
u^ity  of  the  peninonU  on  which  HalicamaaaaB 
itood.  It  cnea  belonged  to  the  Ionian  leagne ;  and 
it  «aa  the  biithplaoe  of  the  googxapher  Scylax. 

Qgyijjfc    [Caatab.] 

Onyiflia  {lUifA^rtasy,  a  Gnek  gmmmarian  of 
^«r];una,  Uved  abont  »c.  120,.  and  wnta  noma- 
^^woika,  all  of  whieh  ve  loat. 

OBTVtM  {KdfV€ro§:  Kop^oriof:  Karjftto  or 
Cute;  Ambo),  a  town  on  the  S.  coaat  of  Eaboea,at 
^  foot  of  Mount  Oche,  firanded  by  Diyopea ; 
^<^  accafdtag  to  tradition,  after  Caryatoa,  aon  of 
1 !  ^*^'.  '*  ^  neighboarbood  waa  excellent  mar- 
U«,  9^Mh  waa  expwted  in  laige  qnantitiee  ;  and 
^  wiiwd,  called  Aabeatoa,  waa  alao  foond  heic. 
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Cum,  P.  Btrrlllita,  tribone  of  the  pleba,  B.a 
44,  waa  one  of  the  conapiratora  against  Caeaar,  and 
aimed  the  firrt  atroke  at  hia  aaaaaaination.  He 
fonght  in  the  battle  of  Philippi  (42),  and  died 
ahortly  afterwaidi.  —  G.  Gaaca,  the  brother  of  the 
preceding,  waa  alao  one  of  the  conapiratora  against 
Caeaar. 

OuoillXiiB,  A.,  an  eminent  Roman  jurist  (Hor. 
Ar.  PoSk  371),  contempocary  with  Gaeaar  and 
Angastos,  waa  a  man  of  stem  repablioan  prindplea, 
and  apoke  fredy  againat  the  proacriptiona  of  the 
triomvira. 

fiwflltmiin  (Caailinai,  -AtiB),  a  town  in  Cam- 
pania on  the  Yuhamna,  and  on  the  aame  ute  as 
the  modem  Gapna,  edebiated  for  ita  heroic  defence 
againat  Hannibal  B.C.  216.  It  recdved  Roman 
ooloniata  by  the  Lex  Jalia,  bat  had  greatly  de- 
clined in  the  time  of  Phny. 

Cni&TUn  (Caabiaar  -«tia  r  8.  Cfermano),  a  town 
in  Latinm  on  the  river  CaiiAiu,  and  on  the  Via 
Latina  near  the  bordera  of  Campania ;  colonized 
by  the  Romana  in  the  Samnite  wara  ;  sobaeqaently 
a  mnnidpiom  ;  ita  dtadd  cmitaining  a  temple  of 
ApoUo  occnpied  the  same  site  aa  the  celebnted 
convent  ilfoids  Cbadao:  the  mina  of  an  amphi- 
theatre are  fsond  M  S.  6ermano. 

OuUms.    [Gahv&J 

CUtOB.  1.  (Rat  fasoroMi),  a  mountain  on  the 
coast  of  Bgypt,  E.  of  Pelunnm,  with  a  temple  of 
Jnpiter  on  ita  sommit.  Here  also  waa  the  grave  of 
Pompej.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  on  the  land 
aide,  on  the  high  road  from  Kgypt  to  Syria,  stood 
the  tovm  of  Gtfimn  (Katiek).  The  sorrounding 
district  waa  called  GaaiOtis.— 2.  {JeM  Okrah\  a 
mountain  an  the  eoaat  of  Syria,  &  of  Antioch  and 
the  Qronteai  5318  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  name  of  Ckd5tis  was  applied  to  the  district  on 
the  coast  &  of  Gadua,  aa  far  as  the  N.  border  of 
Phoenicia. 

CannKnft,  -m  (Koo'/i^,  Herod.:  Kao-fi^yai, 
Thnc  :  WMiU¥mot\  a  town  in  Sicily,  foimded  by 
Sjraeuae  about  &  c  643. 

GMpMa  or  OupSrttln,  a  town  of  the  Sabines, 
N.  W.  of  Cures,  on  the  river  Himella  {Atpra), 

Caaitfae  Fartae  or  PylM  (Kd<nruu  v^m,  i.  e» 
ih9  Qupian  (Tote),  the  prindpal  pass  from  Media 
into  Parthia  and  Hyreania,  through  the  Caspik 
M0NTB8,  was  a  deep  ravine,  made  practicable  by 
art,  but  still  ao  narrow  that  there  was  only  room 
for  a  single  waggon  to  pass  between  the  lofty  over- 
hanging walls  of  rock,  from  the  ddea  of  which  a 
eonstant  drip  of  salt  water  fdl  upon  the  road.  Tho 
Petdana  erected  iron  gates  across  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  paaa,  and  maintained  a  guard  for  ita 
defenoe.  Thia  paas  was  near  the  andent  Rbagae 
or  Aiaacia ;  but  there  were  other  passes  through 
the  mountains  round  the  Caspian,  which  are  called 
by  the  same  name,  especially  that  on  the  W.  shore 
of  the  Caspian,  through  the  Caucasus  near  Derbent^ 
which  was  usually  called  Albaniae  or  Caucasiae 
Portae.  The  Caspian  gates,  being  the  most  im- 
portant pass  from  Western  to  Gentrd  Asia,  were 
regarded  by  many  of  the  andenta  aa  a  sort  of 
cental  pdnt,  oommon  to  the  boundaries  between 
W.  and  E.  Asia  and  N.  and  3.  Asia ;  and  dis- 
tuoea  were  redconed  from  them. 

OafpR  (Kifervioi),  tho  name  of  oertam  Scythian 
tribes  near  the  Caspian  Sea,  ia  used  rather  loosely 
by  the  ancient  geographers.  The  Caspii  of  Stmbo 
are  on  the  W.  dde  of  the  sea,  and  theii  eeontry, 
Gaapiine,  Ibims  a  part  of  Albmiia.  Those  of  Hero- 
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dotuB  and  Ptolemy  ace  in  the  E.  of  Media,  on  the 
borders  of  Parthm,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Caspiab  Pylak.  Probably  it  would  not  be  iar 
wrong  to  apply  the  name  ffeneially  to  the  people 
round  the  S.  W.  and  S.  inorei  of  the  Caipian  in 
and  about  the  Caspii  Montis. 

Caapli  Kontat  (t^  Kdtnrta  ifm :  Etbun  Mt$,) 
or  Gaqiliis  Xou,  is  a  name  -applied  genexally  to 
the  whole  range  of  mountains  which  sunound  the 
Caspian  Sea,  on  the  S.  and  &  W.,  at  the  distance 
of  from  15  to  30  miles  from  its  shore,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Armenia,  Media,  Hyrcania,  and  Parthia  ; 
and  more  specifically  to  that  part  of  this  range  S. 
of  the  Caspian,  in  which  was  the  pass  oilled 
Caspiab  Pylak.  The  term  was  also  loosely 
applied  to  other  mountains  near  the  Caspian, 
especially,  by  Strabo,  to  the  E.  part  of  the  Cau- 
casus, between  Colchis  and  the  Caspian. 

Caipiri  or  CMpin^  (iLdunrtipoi^  Kmmripaun)^  a 
people  of  India,  whose  exact  position  is  doubtfiil : 
they  are  generally  placed  in  CaAmeer  and  NepeuiL 

Catplom  Kara  (if  Koow^a  ddAo^^o,  Us  Osipttw 
Sea\  also  called  Hyxcaaiiuii,  Albannm,  and 
Boythieimi,  all  names  derived  from  the  people 
who  lived  on  its  shores,  is  a  great  salt-water  lake 
in  Asia,  according  to  the  ancient  division  of  the 
continents,  but  now  on  the  boundary  between  Eu- 
rope and  Asia.  Its  aTerage  width  from  E.  to  W. 
is  about  210  miles,  and  its  length  from  N.  to  S.,  in 
a  straight  line,  is  about  740  miles ;  but,  as  its  N. 
part  makes  a  great  bend  to  the  E.,  its  true  length, 
measured  along  a  cunre  drawn  through  its  middle, 
is  about  dOOnules ;  its  area  is  about  180,000  square 
miles.  The  notions  of  the  ancients  about  the  Cas- 
pian yaried  very  much ;  and  it  is  curious  that  two 
of  the  erroneous  opinions  of  the  later  Greek  and 
Roman  ffeographers,  namely,  that  it  was  united 
both  wiUi  the  Sea  of  Aral  and  with  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  expressed  what,  at  some  remote  period, 
were  probably  real  fiwts.  Their  other  error,  that 
its  greatest  length  lay  W.  and  E.,  very  likely 
arose  from  its  supposed  union  with  the  Sea  of  AiaL 
Another  consequence  of  this  error  was  the  suppo* 
sition  that  the  rivers  Oxus  and  Jaxartes  flowed 
into  the  Caspian.  That  the  former  really  did  so  at 
some  time  subsequent  to  the  separation  of  the  two 
lakes  (supposing  that  they  were  once  united)  is 
pretty  well  established ;  but  whether  this  has  been 
the  case  within  the  historical  period  cannot  be  de- 
termined [Oxus].  The  country  between  the  two 
lakes  has  evidently  been  greatly  changed,  and  the 
aand-hiUs  which  cover  it  nave  doubtless  been  accu- 
mulated by  the  force  of  the  E.  winds  bringing  down 
•and  from  the  steppes  of  Tartary.  Both  lakes 
have  their  surface  considerably  belew  that  of  the 
Black  Sea,  the  Caspian  between  nearly  350  feet, 
and  the  Aral  about  200  feet,  lower  than  the  level 
of  the  Black  Sea,  and  both  are  still  sinking  by 
evaporation.  Moreover,  the  whole  country  between 
«nd  around  them  for  a  considerable  distance  is  a 
depression,  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains  on  every 
side,  except  where  the  valley  of  the  IrUA  and  Obi 
stretches  away  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Besides  a 
number  of  smaller  streams,  two  great  rivers  flow 
into  the  Caspian  ;  the  Rha  (  Volga)  on  tiie  N.,  and 
the  united  Cyrus  and  Araxes  (JTour)  on  the  W. ; 
but  it  loses  more  by  evaporation  than  it  receives 
from  these  rivers. 

Oaiiwndaiie  {YLafffnM»rn\  wife  of  Cyrus  the 
Oreat,  and  mothei*  of  Cambyses. 

CtMUider(Kdiff(rar8posj,s<mof  Antipater.  His 
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father,  on  his  death-bed  (b.  c  319),  appointed  Po- 
lysperohon  regent,  and  conferred  upon  Casnnder 
only  the  secondary  dignity  of  ChiliardL  Being  di*- 
satisfied  with  this  arrangement,  Cassander  strengtb- 
ened  himself  by  an  alliance  with  Ptolemy  sad  Ad- 
tigonus,  and  entered  into  war  with  Polyspcrchm. 
In  318  Cassander  obtained  possession  of  Atben* 
and  most  of  the  cities  in  the  S.  of  Greece.  In  317 
he  was  recalled  to  Maeedooia  to  oppose  OlnnpisL 
He  kept  her  besieged  in  Pydna  throughoot  tb 
winter  of  317,  and  on  her  surrender  in  the  sprinc 
of  the  ensning  year,  he  put  her  to  death.  Tbf 
way  now  seemed  open  to  him  to  the  throne  of 
Macedon.  He  placed  Roxana  and  her  young  too. 
Alexander  Aegus,  in  custody  ct  Amphipoli%  so( 
thinking  it  safe  as  yet  to  murder  them ;  and  Iv 
connected  himself  with  the  rqfal  femily  by  a  mir 
riage  with  Thessalonica,  half-sister  to  Alexander 
the  Great  In  315  Cassander  jobed  Seleact2», 
Ptolemy,  and  Lysimachus  in  their  war  sgiinii 
Antigonus,  of  whose  power  they  had  all  becoof 
jealous.  This  war  was  upon  the  whole  unfrrQur- 
able  to  Cassander,  who  lost  moat  tA  the  citin  is 
Greece.  By  the  genend  peace  of  31 1,  it  vni  pro 
vided  that  Cassander  was  to  retain  his  anthoritj  ii 
Europe  till  Alexander  Aegus  ahauld  be  grown  u 
manhood.  Cassander  thereupon  put  to  death  the 
young  king  and  his  mother  Roxana.  In  310  t^ 
war  was  renewed,  and  Hercules,  the  son  of  Alex 
ander  by  Barsine,  was  brought  forward  bj  Polj- 
sperohon  as  a  claimant  to  the  Macedonisa  throiw ; 
but  Cassander  bribed  Polysperehon  to  murder  th' 
young  prince  and  his  mo&er,  309.  In  306  Co 
Sander  took  the  title  of  king,  when  it  was  amiocd 
by  Antigonus,  Lysimachus,  and  Ptolemy.  In  thr 
following  years,  Demetrius  Polioreetes,  the  no  of 
Antigonus,  carried  on  the  war  in  Oreree  with  grot 
success  against  Cassander ;  but  in  302  DesMthu 
was  obliged  to  pass  into  Asia,  to  snpport  his  fotber; 
and  next  year,  301,  the  decisive  battle  of  Ipiu 
was  fought,  in  which  Antigonna  and  Demetrini 
were  defeated,  and  the  former  slain,  and  wbicb 
gave  to  Cassander  Maoedonki  and  Greece.  Ca^ 
Sander  died  of  dropsy  in  297«  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Philip. 

GaiMiidra  (Kairtf^dy3pa),  daughter  of  Prism  snd 
Hecuba,  and  twin-sister  of  Helenas.  She  sod  btf 
brother,  when  young,  were  left  asleep  in  the  one 
tuary  of  Apollo,  when  their  can  were  poiiBed  bj 
serpents,  so  that  they  eould  understand  the  dif  ine 
sounds  of  nature  and  the  voices  ef  birds.  Cssnodn 
sometimes  used  to  sleep  afterwards  in  the  nv^ 
temple;  and  when  she  grew  op  her  beantj  wor. 
the  love  of  Apollo.  The  sod  conferred  upon  her 
the  gift  of  prophecy,  upon  her  promising  to  compl) 
with  his  desires ;  but  when  she  had  become  pot- 
sessed  of  the  prophetic  art,  she  refused  to  fulfi]  her 
promise.  Thereupon  the  god  in  anger  ordained 
that  no  one  should  believe  her  prophecies.  Sb^ 
predicted  te  the  Trojans  the  ruin  that  threatened 
them,  but  no  one  believed  her;  she  was  looked 
upon  as  a  madwoman,  and,  according  to  a  late  sc 
count,  was  shut  up  and  guarded.  On  the  capture  ^f 
Troy  she  fled  into  the  sanctaarr  of  Athens,  but 
was  torn  away  from  the  statue  of  the  goddev  l>y 
Ajax,  son  of  OKleus,  and,  according  to  some  •- 
counts,  waatcven  ravished  by  him  in  the  sanctiuur. 
On  the  division  of  the  booty,  Caassndia  fell  to  tbe 
lot  of  Agamenmon,  who  todc  her  with  him  t« 
Mycenae.  Here  she  was  killed  by  aytaesb 
nestra. 
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Oumdlit.      [POTTDABA.] 

Caiala  Gcbb.    [Cassiua.] 

CuUfftL,  Cuiidpte,  or  Gun5pe  (KMratiwtta^ 
hutviittia,  or  Xo^tf-i^ni),  wife  of  Cepbetu  in  Ae- 
tkiopia.  tad.  mother  of  Andromeda,  whose  beauty 
ib«  extoUed  above  that  of  the  Nereidi.  [Andro- 
xiDi.]  She  vat  afterwardi  placed  among  the 
itskn, 

OMBodArai,  Xigiiiii  AurSXiu,  a  diatinguished 
itattniiaii,  and  ona  of  the  few  men  of  learning  at 
the  dovi^  of  the  Weatem  Empire^  waa  bom 
tboot  1.  o.  468,  at  Sejlacimn  in  Bruttium,  of  an 
•ncient  and  wealthy  Roman  fiunily.  He  enjoyed 
the  fall  eoofidenee  oif  Theodoric  the  Great  and  his 
lacoeMon,  and  aider  a  tariety  of  different  titlea  he 
eoodocted  for  a  long  leriea  of  yeaii  the  gaTemment 
of  the  Oitrogothic  kingdom.  At  the  age  of  70  he 
KtimI  to  the  BMoaatery  of  Viyiera,  which  he  had 
itNioded  hi  hia  natiTe  piorince,  and  there  puaed 
the  Itrt  30  yaaiB  of  us  life.  His  time  waa  de- 
voted (0  itody  and  to  the  compoaition  of  elemen- 
tuTtnatties  on  hiatonr,  metaphyaica,  the  7  liberal 
vti,  aad  divinity ;  while  hia  leisure  hoars  were 
ttflajtd  in  the  eonstroction  of  philoaophioal  toya, 
idcb  St  im^iala,  wate^clocka.  Ax.  Of  hia  nu- 
«*fwi  writinga  the  moat  important  ia  his  Vana- 
nm  (EjpUiaonm)  LSbri  XII,^  an  assemblage  of 
>t>t*  pspaii  drawn  np  by  Cassiodons  in  accord- 
UM  wHh  the  inatnetiona  of  Theodoric  and  his 
•wcesma  The  other  worka  of  Caaaiodonia  are  of 
^  valit  ta  na.  The  principal  are :  1.  CAiwttoon, 
1  nauBsry  of  Univeml  History ;  2.  Dt  Ortko- 
rv^  L3mt;  3.  IM  ArU  OrammaHca  ad  Ikmati 
Maim;  4.  D*  Aviibmt  ac  Ditaplmk  L&eralkm 
^''^rranaa,  moch  read  in  the  middle  agea ;  5.  De 
^^ima;  6.  libn  XII.  De  Hdua  OttHi  GcOorum, 
kxAvn  to  OS  only  through  the  abridgement  of  Jor- 
ci»la;  7.  Ik  InatiitUiom  Dhiiiarmm  LiUrarum^ 
la  uttrodBcSion  to  the  profitable  study  of  the  Scrip- 
<Bi*«>  There  are  alao  aoTecal  other  eccleaiaatioil 
^xk$  of  Caaiiodonu  extant.  —  The  best  edition 
^  ha  collected  irorks  ia  by  D.  OareU  Rouen,  1679, 
•  ^-U.  fol.,  reprinted  at  Veaioe,  1729. 

Cwiipt  (Koffffi^nt),  a  town  in  Coicyia  on  a 
P^VDooiory  of  the  same  name,  with  a  good  harbour 
Kd  ft  temple  of  Zeoa. 

f^wiflfii.    [CABsnrxA.] 

<^tfrfdei.  [Britannia,  p.  126,a.] 

^rfHi  the  name  of  one  tk  the  most  distin- 
T'^hed  of  the  Roman  gentes,  origiuUly  patrician, 
uVtards  plebeian.  L  Sp.  OMnns  ^ieelli&iu, 
vnn  eBBntl:  first  B.CL  602,  when  he  conquered 
^•^  Sabiaea ;  again  493,  when  he  made  a  league 
•ta  toe  Latiaa  ;  and,  lastly, 486, when  he  made  a 
^^*ipt  vidt  the  Hernkana,  and  carried  his  cele- 
**^  sfiariaa  law,  the  first  which  was  proposed 
«  R«ae.  It  probably  enacted  that  the  portion  of 
w  piridaas  in  the  public  land  should  be  strictly 
M-Md,  tad  that  the  remainder  should  be  divided 
^^  the  piebeiana.  In  the  following  year  he 
*••  aomed  of  aimiag  at  regal  power,  and  vraa  put 

i'!«tk.  The  manner  of  hia  death  is  related  dif- 
*^«^j.  btti  it  ia  most  probable  that  he  waa  ae- 
'  *^  bfigre  the  comltia  curiata  by  the  qnaestores 
r^-^ttdii.aad  vras  sentenced  to  death  by  his  fellow 

4jvaaa  Hia  houae  waa  lased  to  the  ground, 
'  •  ^  mtrty  eonfiacated.    His  guilt  is  doubt- 

• :  ^  bad  aaiide  himself  hateful  to  the  patricians 

'  '-*  ^giirin  law.  and  it  ia  moat  likely  that  the 

^  «s«ai  waa  invented  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
« tdaaMfBua  opponent.    He  left  3  ions ;  but 
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as  all  the  subsequent  Cassii  are  plebeians,  bis  sons 
were  perhapa  expelled  firom  the  patrician  order,  or 
may  have  roluntarily  passed  over  to  the  plebeians, 
on  account  of  the  murder  of  their  fiither.  —  2.  C. 
Can.  Longiniu,  consul  17U  obtained  as  his  pro- 
vince Italy  and  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  without  the 
authority  of  the  senate  attempted  to  march  into 
Macedonia  through  Illyricum,  but  vraa  obliged  to 
return  to  Italy.  In  154  he  was  censor  with  M. 
Messahi ;  and  a  theatre,  which  these  censors  had 
built,  was  pulled  down  by  order  of  the  senate, 
at  the  suggestion  of  P.  Scipio  Nasica,  aa  injurious 
to  public  morals.— 8.  Q^  Can.  Losgi&iu,  praetor 
nrbanus  b.  c.  167,  and  consul  164,  died  in  his  con- 
sulship.—4.  L  Cau.  Longixiiu  Ravilla,  tribune 
of  the  plebs,  1 37,  when  he  proposed  a  law  fw  voting 
by  ballot  (tabeUaria  lex) ;  consul  127,  and  censor 
125.  He  was  very  severe  and  just  aa  a  judex.  — 
5.  L  Cau.  Long^ixiiii,  praetor  111,  when  he 
brought  Jugurtha  to  Rome;  consul  107,  vrith  C. 
Marius,  and  received  as  his  province  Narbonese 
Gaul,  in  order  to  oppose  the  Cimbri,  but  waa  de- 
feated and  killed  by  the  Tigurini.— 6.  L.  Can. 
Longiaiu,  tribune  of  the  plebs  104,  brought  for- 
ward many  laws  to  diminish  the  power  of  the 
aristocracy. -«7.  C.  Cau.  Longi&iu  varu,  consul 
73,  brought  forward,  vrith  his  colleague  M.  Teren- 
tius,  a  law  (lex  Tereniia  Ca8tia\  by  which  com  was 
to  be  pnrohased  aad  then  sold  in  Rome  at  a  small 

Srice.  In  72  he  vras  defeated  by  Spartaeus  near 
iutina ;  in  66  he  supported  the  Manilian  law  for 
giving  the  command  of  the  Mithridatic  v^r  to 
Pompey;  and  in  his  old  age  vras  proscribed  by 
the  triumvin  and  killed,  43.  -•  8.  G.  Can.  Longi- 
niu,  the  murderer  of  Julius  Caesar.  In  53  he 
was  quaestor  of  Crassus  in  his  campaign  against 
the  Parthians,  in  which  he  greatly  distinguished 
himself  by  hb  prudence  and  military  skill  After 
the  death  of  Crassus,  he  collected  the  remains  of 
the  Roman  army,  and  made  preparations  to  defend 
Syria  against  the  Parthians.  In  52  he  defeated 
the  Parthians,  who  had  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and 
in  51  he  again  gained  a  still  more  important  vic- 
tory over  them.  Soon  afterwards  he  returned  to 
Rome.  In  49  he  was  tribune  of  the  plebs,  joined 
the  aristocratical  party  in  the  civil  war,  and  fled 
with  Pomper  from  Rome.  In  48  he  commanded  the 
Pompeian  fleet;  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  he 
went  to  the  Hellespont,  where  he  accidentally  fell 
in  with  Caesar,  and  surrendered  to  him.  He  vras 
not  only  pardoned  by  Caesar,  but  in  44  vras  made 
praetor,  and  the  province  of  Syria  vraa  promised 
him  fi>r  the  next  year.  But  Cassias  had  never 
ceased  to  be  Caeaar^s  enemy ;  it  vraa  he  who  formed 
the  conspiracy  againat  the  dictator's  life,  and  gained 
over  M.  Brutus  to  the  plot.  After  the  death  of 
Caeaar,  on  the  15th  of  Maroh,  44  [Caesar],  Cas- 
eins nmaii^  in  Italy  for  a  few  months,  but  in 
July  he  went  to  Syria,  which  he  claimed  as  his 
province,  although  the  senate  had  given  it  to  Do- 
labella,  and  had  conferred  upon  Cassius  Gyrene  in 
ita  stead.  He  defeated  Dolabelh^  who  put  an  end 
to  his  ovm  life;  and  after  plundering  Syria  and 
Asia  most  unmercifully,  he  crossed  over  to  Greece 
vrith  Brutus  in  42,  in  order  to  oppose  Octavian 
aad  Antony.  At  the  battle  of  Philippi,  Cassius 
vraa  defeated  by  Antony,  while  Brutua,  who  com- 
manded the  other  wing  of  the  army,  drove  Octa- 
vian off  the  field;  but  Cassius,  ignorant  of  the 
success  of  Brutua,  commanded  hia  freedman  to  put 
an  end  to  hia  life.    Bmtus  mourned  over  hia  com- 
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panion,  calling  him  the  last  of  the  Romans.    Cas- 
•itts  was  mairied  to  Juiia  Tertia  or  Tertulla,  half- 
tiBter  of  M.  Brutnt.    Caasius  was  well  acquainted 
with  Greek  and  Roman  literature ;  he  was  a  fol- 
lower of  the  Epicurean  philosophj;  his  abilities 
were  eonsidentble,  but  he  was  vain,  proud,  and 
revengeful  —  9.  L  Cau.  Longimu,  brother  of 
No.  8,  assisted  M.  Laterensis  in  accusing  Cn. 
Phmcius,  wba  was  defended  by  Cicero  in  54.     He 
joined  Caesar  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
war,  and  was  one  of  Caesar's  legates  in  Greece  in 
48.     In  44  he  was  tribune  of  the  plebs,  but  was 
not  one  of  the  conspirators  against  Caesar^  life. 
He  subsequently  espoused  the  side  of  Octavian,  in 
opposition  to  Antony ;  and  on  their  reconciliation 
in  48,  he  fled  to  Asia:  he  was  pardoned  by  Antony 
in  41.  — 10.  Q^  Cau.  Longunu,  the  /rater  or 
fint-cousin  of  No.  8.    In  54  he  went  as  the  quaes- 
tor of  Pompey  into  Spain,  where  he  was  univer* 
sally  hated  on  account  of  his  rapacity  and  cruelty. 
In  49  he  was  tribune  of  the  plebs,  and  a  warm 
supporter  of  Ckesar,  but  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
dty  and  take  reft^  in  Caesar's  camp.     In  the 
same  year  he  accompanied  Caesar  to  Spain,  and 
after  the  defeat  of  Afranius  and  Petreius,  the 
legates  of  Pompey^  Caesar  left  him  governor  of 
Further  Spain.     His  cruelty  and  oppressions  ex- 
cited an  insurrection  against  him  at  Coiduba,  but 
this  was  quelled  by  Cassius.  Subsequently  2  legions 
decbued  iq|ainst  him»  and  M.  Marcellus,  the  quaes- 
tor, put  himself  at  their  head.    He  was  saved  from 
this  danger  by  Lepidus,  and  left  the  province  in  47, 
but  his  ship  sank,  and  he  was  hiU  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Iberus.— 11.  L.Cuf.  Longiiuu,  a  competitor 
with  Cicero  for  the  consulship  for  63 ;  was  one  of 
Catiline^  conspirators,  and  undertook  to  set  the 
city  on  fire;  he  escaped  the  fate  of  his  comrades 
by  quitting  Rome  before  their  apprehension.— 
12.  L.  Cub.  Longima,  consul  a.  ix  30,  married  to 
Dmsilla,  the  daughter  of  Germanicus,  with  whom 
her  brother  Caligula  afterwards  lived.   Cassius  was 
proconsul  in  Asia  a.  d.  40,  and  was  commanded  by 
Caligula  to  be  brought  to  Rome,  because  an  orsde 
had  warned  the  emperor  to  beware  of  a  Casshis : 
the  ofucle  was  fulfilled  in  the  murder  of  the  em- 
peror by  Cassias  Chaerea. -»18.  0.  Cut.  Longl- 
niu,  the  celebrated  jurist,  governor  of  Syria,  a.  o. 
50,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.     He  was  banished 
by  Nero  in  a.  d.  66,  because  he  hadi,  among  his 
ancestral  images,  a  statue  of  Cassius,  the  murderer 
of  Caesar.    He  was  recalled  from  banishment  by 
Vespasian.    Cassius  wrote  1 0  books  on  the  civil  law 
(Libri  Jnri$  CivUis\  and  Commentaries  on  Vitellius 
and  UrMius  Feroz,  which  are  quoted  in  the  Digest 
He  was  a  follower  of  the  school  of  Ateius  Capito ; 
and  as  he  reduced  the  principles  of  Capito  to  a  more 
scientific  form,  the  adherents  of  this  school  re- 
ceived the  MMse  ef  CamomL  — -M^  #L  Can.  H»- 
adBA,  a  Roman  annalist,  lived  about  Bl  c.140,  and 
wrote  a  histotj  of  Rome  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  end  oC  the  3rd  Punic  war.— 15.  Can.  Par- 
msnaii,  so  called  from  Parma,  his  birth-place,  was 
one  of  the  murderers  of  Caesar,  b.  c.  43 ;  took  an 
active  part  in  the  war  against  the  triumrirs ;  and, 
after  the  death  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  carried  over 
the  fleet  which  he  commanded  to  Sicily,  and  joined 
Sex.  Pompey;    upon  the  defeat  of  Pompey,  he 
surrendered  himself  to  Antony,  whose  fortunes  he 
followed  until  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  when  he 
went  to  Athens,  and  was  there  put  to  death  by 
th«  command  of  Octavian,  b.  c.  80.    Cassius  was  a 
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poet,  and  his  productions  were  prised  by  Horace 
{Ep,  L  4.  3.).  He  wrote  2  tragedies,  entitled  7%- 
esUa  and  Brutnt,  epigrams,  and  other  worki.  — 
16.  Caaf.  Etnuona,  a  poet  censured  by  Honee 
{SaL  i.  10.  61),  must  not  be  confounded  with  Na 
1 5.  ..17.  Caas.  ATidina,  an  able  geneial  of  M. 
Aurelius,  was  a  native  of  Syria.  In  the  Psrthian 
war  (a.  D.  162 — 165),  he  commanded  the  Romaa 
army  as  the  general  of  Verus,  and  after  defeatio^ 
the  Parthians,  he  took  Sdeuda  and  CteBiphon. 
He  was  afterwards  appointed  goveroor  of  all  tb( 
Eastern  provinces,  and  discharged  his  trait  for 
several  yean  with  fidelity ;  but  in  a.  d.  175  be 
proclaimed  himself  emperor.  He  reigned  odj  i 
few  months,  and  was  slain  by  bis  own  officers,  b^ 
fore  M.  Aurelius  arrived  in  the  East  [See  p.  HI.] 
-•18.  Dionyiliu  Caanu,  of  Utica,  a  Greek  wiitf r, 
lived  about  a  c  4(^,  and  translated  into  O.'eek  tie 
work  of  the  Carthaginian  Mago  on  agriculture.' 
19.  Can.  Feliz,  a  Greek  physician,  piT>bab1y  lived 
under  Augustus  and  Tiberius ;  wrote  a  small  wort 
entitled  'lar/Nired  'Airopfw  col  n/w^A^fiarafv^un, 
(^aestumes  AMioaa  ef  ProblemaUi  Natunliat 
printed  in  Ideler^  PMd  et  Media  Grand  Sfy- 
nore$^  BeroT.  1841.  — 80.  Cms.  Chfteraa.  [CRi^ 
RBA.]—8L  Can.  Dion.  [Dion  Cassius.]— 22. 
Cau.  Sererna.    [Saruius.] 

CsiliTelBliniu,  a  British  chiefs  ruled  OTer  tke 
country  N.  of  the  Tamesis  (T^omcs),  and  wai  e> 
trusted  by  the  Britons  with  the  supreme  comnuuK! 
on  Caesar^  2nd  invasion  of  Britain,  &  c.  54.  He 
was  defeated  by  Caesa^  and  was  obliged  to  ne  for 
peace. 

Caia9pe  (Koo-o^my:  Kao-tf-aMraTos),  a  towsia 
Thesprotia  near  the  coast. 

Caat&biU  (rd  RarrdtfoXa).  L  A  city  of  Cip- 
padocia,  near  T3rana,  celebrated  fi>r  its  teapie  cf 
Artemis  Perasia.  •-•&  A  town  in  Cilida  Cainptt- 
tris,  near  Issus. 

GaatiUXa  (KourroAfa),  a  celebrated  fountain  on 
Mt  Parnassus,  in  whkji  the  l^hia  ased  to  bathe ; 
aacred  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  who  were  hence 
called  CaatftUdea;  said  to  have  derived  iunaae 
from  Castalia,  daqghter  of  Acbelons,  who  thr«v 
herself  into  the  fountain  when  pnrsaed  by  Apollo. 
Caator,  brother  of  Pollux.  [Dmmcurl] 
Gaator  (Kdfrrwp),  L  A  Gfeeek  gianunarian, 
sumamed  PkUortmumUy  probably  lived  about  b.c. 
150,.  and  wrote  several  books  ;.  a  portion  of  bii 
Tixvji  ^opiK^  h  still  extant  and  printed  in 
Walz^  Rkelonf  (hoed,  vol.  iii.  p^  712,  seq.— 2 
Qrendson  of  Deiotarusb     [DsiocAJiua] 

Caatra,  a  **  camp,^  the  name  of  sevenJ  to^iit 
wlueh  were  originally  the  stationary  quarten  of 
the  Roman  legions.  1,  Constaatia,  in  Oanl,  Tittt 
the  mouth  of  the  Sequana  (S^»w).— 9.  Hasm* 
baUi,  in  Bruttium,.  on  the  S.  E.  coast,  N.  of  Scv- 
lacium,  arose  out  of  the  fi>rrified  camp  which 
Hannibal  maintained  there  daring  the  lattn*  jcirt 
of  the  2tad  Punic  war.— 8.  Hennilia,  in  Bstat^a, 
perhapa  near  /Tencaea. -•  4.  Wiurvfte  {Ccsinf\ 
in  Calabria,  with  a  temple  of  Minerva,  &  of  Hr* 
druntum  ;  the  most  ancient  town  of  the  Salentin., 
subsequently  colonised  by  the  Romans  ;  iu  har- 
bour was  called  Portus  Veneris  {Porto  Ba/titco). 
— 0.  Yetera  {XaaOen)^  in  Gallica  Belgica,  on  the 
Rhine :  many  Roman  remains  have  been  found  at 
JToiveni. — 6.  OoniiU&  {GheUah\  a  place  in  the  Car- 
thaginian territory  (Zeugitana)  in  N.  Africa,  where 
Scipio  Africanus  the  elder  established  his  camp 
when  he  invaded  Africa  in  the  Second  Punic  War. 


CA8TRUM. 

It  wu  betwwn  Utica  and  Cartlu^e,  <m  the  N. 
nde  of  the  riTcr  Begradaa,  but  Hi  site  is  now  S.  of 
tbe  river  in  eomequcnee  of  the  altezBtiona  defcribed 
under  Cabtbago. 

CMtnm.  L  Iniii,  a  town  of  the  Ratnli,  on 
the  eoait  of  Latiom,  oonfoonded  bj  Mme  writers 
withNei  2.  — 1.  Vovmn  (Tom  di  CSUonwoia), 
a  tovn  in  Etmria,  and  a  Roman  colony  on  the 
cout-«S.  Vomua  ({Ttafia  JVoos),  a  town  in  Pi- 
ceiram,  probably  at  the  mouth  of  the  tmall  river 
Bttinom  (SalMlo\  colonised  by  the  Romans, 
a.  a  264,  at  the  commeneement  d  the  1st  Punic 
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OutUo  (Kturra?^:  Oaxlima),  a  town  of  the 
Oretaai  on  the  Baetif,  and  near  the  frontiers  of 
Baetica,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  which  bore  a 
gnat  reeemblanoe  to  Parnassus,  was  under  the 
RoauuM  an  important  pUwe,  a  munieipium  with 
the  Jos  Latii,  and  included  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
Caxthsgo  Nova :  its  inhabitants  were  called  Ca«- 
tari  vemdeB.  In  the  mountains  {Saltua  Ccutulo- 
•ami)  in  the  neighbourhood  were  silTer  and  lead 
mines.  The  wife  of  Hannibal  was  a  native  of 
Csftolo. 

CMOMttaa  (AoMMto),  a  river  in  Lucania,  flows 
bto  tbe  sea  near  Metapontnm. 

OifyrtM  {Kac^arrit :  Ckmuk)y  a  fine  sea-port 
on  the  coast  of  Ionia ;  the  harbour  of  Ervthrak. 

OUabatliavs  KagBTU  (KaroC^ft^r,  i.  e.  <b- 
9enA;  Mana  SoUem^  i e.  Port  rfike  Ladder)^  a 
mountain  and  sea  port,  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
baj  00  the  N.  coast  of  Africa  (about  25^  6'  E.  long.), 
w  genessUy  considered  the  boundaiy  between 
£inrpt  and  Cyrenaica.  Ptolemy  distinguishes  from 
thii  s  place  called  Catabathmus  Parvus,  in  the 
interior  of  Africa,  near  tbe  borders  of  Egypt,  above 
Paaetonium. 

Cttiitpa  or  -i  (tA  KcrrdSovro,  o/  KordSovroi), 
a  Bsme  given  to  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  and  also 
to  the  parts  of  Aethiopia  in  their  neighbourhood. 
[NrLusL] 

""tultiml  or  OatalRiiiii,  a  people  m  Gaol  in 
the  modem  Champagme^  mentioned  only  by  later 
^ters:  their  capitsj  was  Dmwwttnlaillii  or  C»- 
ttlatBl  OMUma  mr  Marme\  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which  Attik  was  defeated  by  Afc'ttus  and 
Theodorie,  a.  d.  451. 

OttaaXtoa,  the  Roman  name  for  Ganymedes,  of 
which  it  is  only  a  corrupt  form. 

OitiaA  or  Oatina  (Korrdvii:  Koronubr :  Cbto* 
no),  SB  important  town  in  Sicily  on  the  E.  coast 
*t  the  foot  of  Mt  Aetna,  founded  &  c.  730  by 
Nsios,  which  was  itself  founded  by  the  Chald- 
dians  of  Euboea*  In  b.  c.  476  it  was  taken  by 
lli«ro  I^  who  removed  its  inhabitants  to  Leontini, 
»nd  settled  5000  Syneusans  and  5000  Pelopon- 
neiisns  in  the  town,  the  name  of  which  he  changed 
into  Aetna.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Hiero  (467), 
the  foimer  inhabitants  of  Catana  again  obtained 
po««ession  of  the  town,  and  called  it  by  its  original 
Bamc,  Catana.  Subsequently  Catsna  was  con- 
V^end  by  Dionysius,  was  then  governed  by  native 
tfnnts,  nest  became  subject  to  Agathocles,  and 
^rallj  in  the  Isi  Punic  war  fell  under  the  domi- 
nion of  Rome.  It  was  colonised  by  Augustus  with 
•oaio  Tetitaas.  Catana  frequently  suflered  from 
^vthquskes  and  eruptions  of  Mt  Aetna  It  is 
Mw  one  of  the  moot  noorishing  cities  in  Sicilv. 

CItlUB  (KoTMrla),  a  district  in  the  S.  E.  part 
^  Csppsdeda,  to  which  it  was  first  added  under 
^  HwMBs,  with  M elttene,  which  lies  E.  of  it. 


These  two  districts  form  a  large  and  fertile  plain, 
lying  between  the  Anti-Taurus  and  the  Taurus 
and  Amanus,  and  watered  by  the  river  Pyramus. 
Cataonia  had  no  huge  towns,  but  several  strong 
iQountain  fortresses. 

GatanliBetaa  (Koro^^dicnrs).  L  (Dudm-Soo), 
a  river  of  Pamphylia,  which  descends  from  the 
mountains  of  Taurus,  in  a  great  broken  waterfall 
(whence  its  name,  fr.  itarti^^^rrt'vfu)^  and  which, 
after  flowing  beneath  the  earth  in  two  parts  of  its 
ooufse,  fiiUs  into  the  sea  £.  of  Attalia.— 2.  The 
term  is  also  applied,  first  by  Strabo,  to  the  cata- 
racts of  the  Nile,  which  are  distinguished  as  C 
Major  and  C.  Minor  [NiLus],  in  which  use  it 
must  of  course  be  regarded  as  a  common  noon, 
equivalent  to  the  Latin  eataraeta^  but  whether  de- 
rived horn  the  name  of  the  Pamphylian  river,  or 
at  once  from  the  Greek  verb,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. 

CBteUimL    [CATALAtmi] 

OftthBel  (Kotfoioi),  a  great  and  warlike  people 
of  India  intra  Oangem,  upon  whom  Alexander 
made  war.  Some  of  the  bMt  Orientalists  suppose 
the  name  to  be  that,  not  of  a  tribe  but,  of  the 
warrior  caste  of  the  Hindoos,  the  Ktkairiya§, 

OStidlnB,  L.  Sergliu,  the  descendant  of  an  an- 
cient patrician  fomily  which  had  sunk  into  powty. 
His  youth  and  early  manhood  were  stamed  by 
every  vice  and  crime.  He  first  appears  in  history 
as  a  zealous  partisan  of  Sulk ;  and  during  the  hor- 
rors of  the  proscription,  he  killed,  with  his  own 
hand,  his  brother-in-law,  Q.  Caecilius,  a  quiet  in> 
offensive  man,  and  put  to  death  by  torture  M. 
Marios  Giatidianns,  the  kinsman  and  fellow-towns- 
man of  Cicero.  He  was  suspected  of  an  intrigue 
with  the  vestal  Fabia,  sister  of  Terentia,  and  was 
said  and  believed  to  have  made  away  with  his 
first  wife  and  afterwards  with  his  son,  in  order  that 
he  might  marry  Amelia  Orestilla,  who  objected  to 
the  presence  of  a  grown-up  step-child  ;  but  not- 
withstanding this  iniamy  he  attained  to  die  dignity 
of  pnetor  in  &  a  68,  was  governor  of  Africa  du- 
ring the  following  year,  and  returned  to  Rome  in 
66,  in  order  to  sue  for  the  consulship.  The  elec- 
tion for  65  was  carried  by  P.  Autroniits  Paetus  and 
P.  Cornelius  Sulla,  both  of  whom  were  soon  after 
convicted  of  bribery,  and  their  plsoes  supplied  by 
their  competitors  smd  accusers,  L.  Aurelius  Cotta 
and  L.  Manlius  Torquatus.  Catiline  had  been 
disqualified  for  becoming  a  candidate,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  impeachment  for  oppression  in  his 
province,  preferred  by  P.  Clodius  Pnlcher,  after- 
wards so  celebrated  as  the  enemy  of  Cicero. 
Exasperated  by  their  disappointment,  Autronius 
and  Catiline  formed  a  project,  along  with  Cn. 
Piso,  to  murder  the  new  cdhsuls  when  they 
entered  upm  their  office  upon  the  1st  of  January. 
This  design  is  said  to  have  been  frustrated  solely 
by  the  impatience  of  Catiline,  who,  upon  the  ap- 
pointed day,  gave  the  signal  prematurely,  before 
the  whole  of  the  armed  agents  had  assembled. 
Encouraged  rather  than  disheartened  by  a  failure 
which  had  so  nearly  proved  a  triumph,  Catfline 
now  determined  to  organise  a  more  extensive  con- 
spiracy, in  order  to  overthrow  the  existing  govern- 
ment, and  to  obtain  for  himself  and  his  followers 
all  places  of  power  and  profit  Having  been  ac> 
quitted  in  65  upon  his  trial  for  extortion,  he  was 
left  imfettered  to  mature  his  plans.  The  time  was 
propitious  to  his  schemes.  The  younger  nobility 
were  thoraoghly  denoiBlised,  with  mined  for- 
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tunM,  and  eager  for  any  change  which  might  re- 
lieTe  them  from  their  emharrassmenU  ;  the  RomAi 
populace  were  reetleie  and  discontented,  ready  to 
follow  at  the  bidding  of  any  demagogue ;  while 
many  of  the  veterans  of  Sulla,  who  had  squandered 
their  ill-ffotten  wealth,  were  now  anxious  for  a  re- 
newal ot  those  scenes  of  blood  which  they  had 
found  so  profitable.  Among  such  men  Catiline 
soon  obtained  numerous  supporters ;  and  his  great 
mental  and  physical  powers,  which  even  his  ene- 
mies admitted,  maintained  his  ascendency  over  his 
adherents.  The  most  distinguished  men  who 
joined  him,  and  were  present  at  a  meeting  of  the 
conspirators  which  he  called  in  June,  64,  were  P. 
Cornelius  Lentulus  Sura,  who  had  been  consul  in 
B.  c.  71,  but  having  been  passed  over  by  the  cen- 
sors, had  lost  his  seat  in  the  senate,  which  he 
was  now  seeking  to  recover  by  standing  a  second 
time  for  the  praetorship ;  C.  Cornelius  Cethegus, 
distinguished  throughout  by  his  headstrong  impe- 
tuosity and  sanguinary  violence  ;  P.  Autronius, 
spoken  of  above ;  L.  Cassius  Longinus,  at  this 
time  a  competitor  for  tlie  omsulship  ;  L.  Vatgun- 
teius,  who  had  been  one  of  the  colleagues  of  Cicero 
in  the  quaestorship,  and  had  subsequently  been 
condeomed  for  bribery ;  L.  Calpnmins  Bestia, 
tribune  elect ;    Publius  and   Servius   Sulla,  ne- 

5 hews  of  the  dictator ;  M.  Porcius  Laeea,  &c 
'he  first  object  of  Catiline  was  to  obtain  the 
consulship  fw  himself  and  C.  Antonius,  whose  co- 
operation he  confidently  anticipated.  But  in  this 
object  he  was  disappointed :  Cicero  and  Antonius 
were  elected  consuls.  This  disappointment  ren- 
dered him  only  more  vigwous  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  des%ns ;  more  adherents  were  gained,  and  troops 
were  levied  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  especially  m 
the  neighbourhood  of  Faesulae,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  C  Manlins,  one  of  the  veteran  cen- 
turions of  SuUa.  Meantime,  Cicero,  the  consul,  was 
unrelaxing  in  his  efforts  to  preserve  the  state  fiiom  the 
threatened  danger.  Through  the  agency  of  Fnlvia, 
the  mistress  of  Curius,  one  of  the  conspirators,  he 
became  acquainted  with  every  circumstance  as  soon 
as  it  occurred,  and  was  enabled  to  counteract  all 
the  machinations  of  Catiline.  Cicero  at  the  same 
time  gained  over  his  coHeagne  Antonius,  by  pro- 
mising him  the  province  of  Macedonia.  At  length 
Cicero  openly  accused  Catiline,  and  the  senate,  now 
aware  of  the  danger  which  threatened  the  state, 
passed  the  decree,  **  that  the  consuls  should  take 
care  that  the  republic  received  no  harm,**  in  virtue 
of  which  the  consuls  were  invested  for  the  time 
being  with  absolute  power,  both  civil  and  military. 
In  the  consular  elections  which  followed  soon  after- 
wards, Catiline  was  again  rejected.  On  the  night 
of  the  6th  of  November,  B.a  63  he  met  the  ring- 
leaders of  the  conspiracy  at  the  dwelling  of  M. 
Porcius  Laeca,  and  informed  them  that  he  had  re- 
solved to  ¥rait  no  longer,  but  at  once  to  proceed  to 
open  action.  Cicero,  informed  as  usual  of  these 
woceedings,  summoned  the  senate  on  the  8th  of 
November,  and  there  delivered  the  first  of  his 
celebrated  orations  against  Catiline,  in  which  he 
displayed  a  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  all 
the  proceedings  of  the  conspirators.  Catiline,  who 
was  present,  attempted  to  justify  himself^  but 
scarcely  had  he  commenced  when  his  words  were 
drowned  by  the  shouts  of  **  enemy  **  and  **  parri- 
cide** which  burst  from  the  whole  assembly. 
Finding  that  he  could  at  present  effect  nothing 
at  Rome,  he  quitted  the  city  in  the  night  (8th — 
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9th  November),  and  proceeded  to  the  am  of 
Manlius,  after  leaving  the  chief  contraul  of  ti^in 
at  Rome  in  the  hands  of  Lentolos  snd  Cethepa 
On   the    9th,  when   the   flight  of  Catiline  vu 
known,  Cicero  delivered  his  second  ipecch,  ad- 
dressed to  the  people  in  the  forum,  in  which  h 
justified  his  recent  conduct    The  lenate  declsffd 
Catiline  and  Manlius  public  enemies,  snd  mod 
afterwards  Cicero  obtained  legal  evidence  of  the 
guilt  of  the  oonspiiators  within  the  citj,  throusii 
ihe  ambassadors  of  the  AUobroges.    Theie  mes 
had  been  solicited  by  Lentulus  to  join  the  plot,  and 
to  induce  their  own  countrymen  to  tske  psit  in  tbf 
insurrection.     They  revealed  what  thej  hsd  heird 
to  Q.  Fabius  Sanpa,  the  patron  of  their  state,  who 
in  his  turn  acquamtod  Cicero.    By  the  instnctioni 
of  the  latter,  the  ambassadors  affected  greet  usl  a 
the  undertaking,  and  having  obtained  a  vritk:: 
agreement,  signed   by   Lentulus,  Cethegns,  aad 
Statilius,  they  quitted  Rome  soon  after  midnig'^t 
on   the  3d  of  December,  but  were  airested  on 
the  Milvian  bridge,  by  Cicero*s  order.    Ck«m 
instantly  summoned   the   leaders  of  the  cooip^ 
racy  to  his  presence,  and   conducted   them  t> 
the  senate,  wnich  was  assembled  in  the  temple  '^ 
Concord  (4th  of  December).  He  proved  the  gnS:  i 
the  conspiratois  by  the  testimony  of  wimew*  ac^ 
their  own  signatures.    They  were  thereopon  ta 
signed  to  the  charge  of  certain  senators    Ckr 
then  sunmioned  the  people,  and  delivered  vhi: 
is    called   his  Sd  oiation   againat    Catiline,  . 
which  he  informed  them  of  all  that  hsd  ttk^ 
place.    On  the  following  day,  the  nones  (5th)  'i 
December,  the  day  so  frequently  referred  to  b; 
Cicero  in  after  times  with  pride,  the  senate  «3» 
called  together  to  deliberate  respecting  the  puniib 
ment  of  the  conspirators.    After  an  animated  ^• 
bate,  of  which  the  leading  arguments  are  ei|re»*r] 
in  the  2  celebrated  orations  assigned  bj  Sslla»t  '.^ 
(Caesar  and  to  Cato,a  decree  was  passed, that  U^ 
tulus  and  the  conspirators  should  be  put  to  dntV 
The  sentence  was  executed    the   same  night  i3 
the  prison.    Cicero^s  speech  in  the  debate  is  tHi 
senate  is  preserved  in  his  4th  oratioo  against  d:.- 
line.     The  consul  Antonius  was  then  sent  sgaii<< 
Catiline,  and  the  decisive  battle  was  foogbt  efi'i 
in   62.     Antonius,  however,   unwilling  to  fi^^l 
against  his  former  assi>i'istf,  gave  the  command  o^ 
the  day  of  battle  to  his  legate,  M.  Petreius.    Ca!| 
line  fell  in  the  engagement,  after  fightmg  with  tr^ 
most  daring  valour. — The  history  of  Catiline' 
conspiracy  has  been  written  by  Sallust 

Oitifna,  an  Epicurean  philosopher,  a  native  i 
Oallia  Transpadana  (Insuber),  composed  a  tr^j 
tise  in  4  books  on  the  nature  of  things  and  on  (t 
chief  good  (d»  Bermm  Naimra  ei  de  tmmmo  Bm  \ 
died  B.a  45. 

Cits,  Dioiiyiliil,  the  author  of  a  small  v.H 
entitled  DitUeka  de  McnimM  ad  FHanm,  coosist"! 
of  a  series  of  sententious  moral  precepts.  NotUi 
is  known  of  the  author  or  the  time  when  he  h^>  { 
but  many  writers  place  him  under  the  Amooird 
The  best  edition  is  by  Amtaenins,  Amsterd^ 
1754. 

CM,  Pordns.  L  K.,  fi^uently  sonum 
Cenioriiu  or  Cenaor,  also  Oato  X^or,  to  di^t  i 
guish  him  from  his  great-grandson  Cato  U(ierr.» 
[No.  8].  C^to  was  bom  at  Toacolnm,  b.  c,  JJ 
and  was  brought  up  at  his  fother"^  fonn,  tinuv 
in  the  Sabine  territory.  In  217  he  $enti  >i 
first  campaign  in  his  17th  yMC,  utd  during  tl 
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mnaining  ytan  of  the  2d  Panic  war,  he  greatly 
di<ting:auJied  himself  by  hit  conmge  and  military 
abilities.  In  the  interrala  of  war,  he  returned  to 
bis  Sabine  &nn,  which  he  had  inherited  from  his 
&tber,  and  there  led  the  same  frugal  and  simple 
life,  vhich  characterised  him  to  his  last  days.  En- 
coanged  by  L.  Valerius  Flaccns,  a  yonng  noble- 
nan  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  went  to  Rome, 
Md  became  a  candidate  for  office.  He  obtained 
the  qoaestonhip  in  204,  and  serred  under  the  pro- 
^>n»uI  Scipio  Africanus  in  Sicily  and  Africa.  From 
thii  time  we  may  date  the  enmity  which  Cato 
Alwaji  displayed  towards  Scipio ;  their  habits 
and  Tiews  of  life  were  entirely  different ;  and  Cato 
or,  his  retun  to  Rome  denounced  in  the  strongest 
t^rms  the  Inznry  and  eztraTagance  of  his  oom- 
Kander.  On  his  voyage  home  he  is  said  to  haTO 
Louchcd  at  Sardinia,  and  to  have  brought  the  poet 
F.rnios  from  the  island  to  Italy.  In  199  he  was 
i^dile,aod  in  198  praetor ;  he  obtained  Sardinia 
M  bii  prorinee,  which  he  goremed  with  justice 
ud  economy.  He  had  now  established  a  repnta- 
^cD  for  pore  morality  and  strict  rirtue.  In  195 
tte  wu  consul  with  his  old  friend  and  patron 
L.  Valerius  Flaecns.  He  carried  on  war  in  Spain 
*'^  the  greatest  success,  and  received  the  honour 
»f  s  triumph  on  his  retam  to  Rome  in  194. 
'n  191  he  served,  under  the  consul  M\  Acilius 
(iiabrio,  in  the  campaign  against  Antiochus  in 
^iretctj  and  the  decisive  victory  at  Thermopylae 
•  u  mainly  owii^g  to  Cato.  From  this  time  Catoli 
^'■litary  career,  which  had  been  a  brilliant  one, 
appean  to  have  eeased.  He  now  took  an  active 
(ctrt  in  dvil  aflUrs,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
nia  Tehement  opposition  to  the  Roman  nobles,  who 
introdoced  into  Rome  Greek  luxury  and  refinement. 
It  wu  especially  against  the  Scipios  that  his  most 
violent  attacks  were  directed  and  whom  he  pursued 
vith  the  bitterest  animosity.  He  obtained  the  con- 
Gr-mnstion  of  L.  Scipio,  the  conqueror  of  Antiochus, 
and  compelled  his  brother  P.  Scipio  to  quit  Rome 
^  order  to  avoid  the  same  &te.  [SciPia]  In  1 84 
be  vss  elected  oeaaot  with  L.  Valerius  FUccus, 
^^txtff  been  rejected  in  his  application  for  the  office 
<'Q  189.  His  censorship  was  a  great  epoch  in  his 
I  fe.  He  applied  himself  strenuously  to  the  duties 
'i  hit  office,  regardless  of  the  enemies  he  was 
^king;  but  all  hia  efforts  to  elem  the  tide  of 
iJxuTT  which  was  now  setting  in  proved  unavaiK 
"r^'  His  strong  nataeiial  prejudices  iq>pear  to 
fiave  diminished  in  tone  as  he  grew  older  and 
vi*^r.  He  i4>pUed  himself  in  old  age  to  the  study 
^i  Greek  literature,  with  which  in  youth  he  had 
00  acqoaiBtmce,  although  he  was  not  ignorant  of 
the  Gredc  language.  But  his  conduct  continued  to 
^  Raided  by  prejudices  against  classes  and  nations, 
^^''M  influence  he  deemed  to  be  hostile  to  the 
*'^  pl ictty  of  the  old  Roman  character.  He  had  an 
^'■[mhj  to  physicians,  because  they  were  mostly 
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^ki,  and  therefore  unfit  to  be  trusted  with  Ro- 
^''  lirea.  When  Athens  sent  Caineades,  Diogenes, 
•'i  Critolaos  as  ambassadors  to  Rome,  he  reoom- 
"':ded  the  senate  to  send  them  from  the  city  an 
^■^mt  of  the  dangerous  doctrines  taught  by  Car- 
'^'^  [CAaifSADB&]  Cato  retained  his  bodily 
<:.:  BenuU  vigour  in  his  old  age.  In  the  year 
'■*-  r«  his  death  he  was  one  of  the  chief  instigators 
'_  u«r  third  Punic  war.  He  had  been  one  of  the 
1^  ^'iui  deputies  sent  to  Africa  to  arbitrate  between 
yi-^'.tiHm.  sod  the  Carthaginians,  and  he  was  so 
•:r^k  with  the  iknmshittg  condition  of  Carthage  that 


on  hii  return  home  he  maintained  that  Rome  would 
never  be  safe  as  long  as  Carthage  was  in  existence. 
From  this  time  forth,  whenever  he  was  called  upon 
for  his  vote  in  the  senate,  though  the  subject  of 
debate  bore  no  relation  to  Carthage,  his  words  were 
Ddeitda  est  Carihoffo.  Very  shortly  before  his 
death,  he  made  a  powerful  speech  in  accusing 
Oalba  on  account  of  hu  cruelty  and  perfidy  in  Spain. 
He  died  in  149,  at  the  age  of  85.  —  Cato  wrote 
several  works,  of  which  only  the  De  Rb  Rustica  has 
come  down  to  us,  though  even  this  work  is  not  exactly 
in  the  form  in  which  it  proceeded  from  his  pen :  it 
is  printed  in  the  SenjOortM  Ret  RusHtae^  edited  by 
Oesner  (Lips.  1 773—4),  and  Schneider  (Lips.  1 794 
— 7).  His  most  important  work  was  entitled  Ori- 
pineij  but  only  fragments  of  it  have  been  preserved. 
The  1st  book  contained  the  history  of  the  Roman 
kings ;  the  2d  and  Sd  treated  of  the  origin  of  the 
Italian  towns,  and  from  these  two  books  the  whole 
work  derived  iU  title.  The  4th  book  treated  of 
the  first  Punic  war,  the  5th  book  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  and  the  6th  and  7th  continued  the  nar- 
rative to  the  year  of  Cato's  death.— 2.  K.,  son  of 
No.  1.,  by  his  first  wife  Licinia,  and  thence  called 
Liemioaau^  was  distinguished  as  a  jurist  In  the 
war  against  Perseus,  168,  he  fought  with  great 
bravery  under  the  consul  Aemilius  Paulus,  whose 
daughter,  Aemilia  Tertia,  he  afterwards  married. 
He  died  when  praetor  designatus,  about  1 52.-^8. 
K.,  son  of  Na  1,  by  his  second  wife  Salonia,  and 
thence  called  SaUmicmui,  was  bom  154,  when  his 
fiither  had  completed  his  80th  year.— 4.  K.,  son  of 
No.  2,  consul  118,  died  in  Africa  in  the  same  year. 
— "0.  Cf  also  son  of  No.  2,  consul  114,  obtained 
Macedonia  as  his  province,  and  fought  unsuccess- 
fully against  the  Scordisci.  He  was  accused  of 
extortion  in  Macedonia,  and  was  sentenced  to  pay 
a  fine.  He  afterwards  went  to  Tarraco  in  Spain, 
and  became  a  citizen  of  that  town. -^6.  X.,  son 
of  No.  3,  tribunus  plebis,  died  when  a  candidate 
for  the  praetorship.-"7.  L,  also  son  of  No.  3, 
consul  89,  was  killed  in  battle  against  the  Socii.«- 
8.  X.,  son  of  No.  6  by  Livia,  great-grandson  of 
Cato  the  Censor,  and  sumamed  Uticeniia  from 
Utica,  the  place  of  his  death,  was  bom  95.  In 
early  childhood  he  lost  both  his  parents,  and  was 
brought  up  in  the  house  of  his  mother^s  brother, 
M.  Livius  Drustts,  along  with  his  sister  Porcia  and 
the  children  of  his  mod^er  by  ha  secmd  husband, 
Q.  Servilius  Caepia  In  early  years  he  discovered 
a  stem  and  unyielding  character ;  be  applied  him- 
self with  great  seal  to  the  study  of  oratory  and 
philosophy,  and  became  a  devoted  adherent  of  the 
Stoic  school;  and  among  the  profligate  nobles  of 
the  age  he  soon  became  conspicuous  for  his  rigid  mo- 
rality. He  served  his  first  campaign  as  a  volunteer, 
72,  in  the  servile  war  of  Spartacus,  and  afterwards, 
about  67,  as  tribunus  militum  in  Macedonia.  In 
65  he  was  quaestor,  when  he  corrected  numerous 
abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  administration  of 
the  treasury.  In  63  he  was  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
and  supported  Cicero  in  proposing  that  the  Catili- 
narian  conspirators  should  suffer  death.  [Cati- 
LiNA.]  He  now  became  one  of  the  chief  leaders 
of  the  aristocratical  party,  and  opposed  with  the 
utmost  vehemence  the  measures  of  Caesar,  Pompey, 
and  Crassus.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  him,  he  was 
sent  to  Cyprus  in  58  with  the  task  of  uniting  the 
island  to  the  Roman  dominions.  He  returned  in  56 
and  continued  to  oppose  the  triumvirs  ;  but  aU  hia 
efforts  were  vain,  and  he  was  rejected  when  he 
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bceme  a  eudidato  for  tbe  pnetonliip.  On  the 
braaking  oat  of  the  eivil  war  (49),  he  wai  entraeted, 
at  propraetOT,  with  the  defence  of  Sicily  ;  but,  on 
the  landing  of  Cnrio  with  an  OTerwhelming  force, 
he  abandoned  the  iiland  and  joined  Pompej  in 
Greece.  Alter  Pompey^  vietoxy  at  Dynachiom, 
Cato  wai  left  in  charge  of  the  camp,  and  that  wai 
not  preaent  at  the  battle  of  Phamlia  (48).  After 
this  battle,  he  aet  tail  for  CoreyTa,  and  thence 
croaaed  orer  to  Africa,  where  he  joined  Metelhu 
Scipio,  after  a  terrible  march  acroaa  the  deaert 
The  army  wiahed  to  be  led  by  Gate ;  bat  he  yielded 
tile  command  to  the  oonaohv  Scipio.  In  oppeaition 
to  the  advice  of  Cato,  Scipio  fought  with  Oaeaar, 
and  waa  atteriy  rooted  at  Thapaoa  ( Aoril  6th,  46). 
AU  Africa  now,  with  the  exception  of  Utica,  anb- 
mitted  to  Caeaar.  Cato  wanted  the  Romana  in 
Utica  to  atand  a  aiege  ;  bat  when  be  aaw  that  they 
were  inclined  to  aabmit,  he  reaolved  to  die  rather 
than  fall  alive  into  the  handa  of  the  conqaeror. 
Accordingly,  after  apending  the  greater  part  of  the 
night  in  peroaing  Plato*a  Phaedo  aeveial  timea,  he 
Btabbed  himaelf  below  the  breaat  In  felling  he 
overturned  an  abaeoa:  hia  frienda,  hearing  the 
noiae,  lan  up,  found  him  bathed  in  blood,  and, 
while  he  waa  feinting,  dreaaed  hia  wound.  When, 
however,  he  recovend  feeling,  he  tore  open  the 
bandagea,  let  out  hia  entraila,  and  expired  at  the 
age  of  49.  —  Cato  aoon  became  the  aobject  of  bio- 
graphy and  panegyric  Shortly  after  hia  death  ap- 
peared Cicero*a  Oato,  which  provoked  Caeaar^a 
Aniieato.  In  Lueaa  the  character  of  Cato  ia  a 
peraonification  of  godlike  virtue.  In  modem  timea, 
the  cloaing  eventa  of  hia  life  have  been  often 
dramatiaed ;  and  few  dramaa  have  Mined  more 
celebrity  than  the  Oaio  of  Addiaon.— 9.  K.,  a  aon 
of  No.  8,  fell  at  the  battle  of  Philippi,  42L 

Oltdf  Val«fliif|  a  diatingniahed  grammarian  and 
poet,  loat  hia  property  in  hia  3ronth  during  the 
usurpation  of  Sulla.  He  ia  usually  considered  the 
author  of  an  extant  poem  in  1 83  hexameter  veraea, 
entitled  Diras.    Edited  by  Putach,  Jena,  1828. 

Oatti  or  Chatti,  whoae  name  ia  connected  with 
the  old  German  word  eat  or  ead  ^  war,**  one  of  the 
moat  important  nationa  of  Germany,  bounded  by  the 
Viaurgia  ( WeMr)  on  the  EL,  the  Agri  Deeumatea 
on  the  8.,  and  the  Rhine  on  the  W^  in  the  mo- 
dem He9$B  and  the  adjacent  eountriea.  They 
were  a  bmneh  of  the  Hermionea,  and  are  fint 
mentidhed  by  Caeaar  under  the  erroneoua  name 
of  Suevi  Although  defeated  by  Draaus,  Ger- 
manicua,  and  other  Roman  generals,  they  were 
never  completely  aubjagated  by  the  Romana ;  and 
their  power  waa  greatly  augmented  on  the  decline 
of  the  Cheruact.    Their  capital  waa  Mattii7Ic. 

OXtdliU,  Valerlm,  a  Roman  poet,  bom  at  Ve- 
rona or  in  ita  immediate  vicinity,  b.  c.  87.  Catnl- 
lue  inherited  considemble  property  from  hia  fether, 
who  waa  the  friend  of  Julina  Caeaar;  but  he 
aquandered  a  great  part  of  it  by  indulging 
freely  in  the  pleaaurea  of  the  metropoliiL  In 
order  to  better  hia  fortunea,  he  went  to  Bithynia 
in  the  train  of  the  praetor  Memmiua,  but  it 
appears  that  the  ap^culation  waa  attended  with 
little  aucceaa.  It  waa  probably  during  thia  ex- 
pedition that  hia  brother  died  in  the  Troad — a 
loaa  which  he  deplorea  in  the  afl^Mti ng  elegy  to 
Hortalua.  On  hia  return  he  continued  to  reaide  at 
Rome  or  at  hia  countiy-aeata  on  the  promontory  of 
Sirmio  and  at  Tibur.  He  probably  died  about 
B.  c  47.    The  extant  worka  of  CataUns  consist  of 
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116  poena,  on  a  variety  of  topics,  and  onpiKd 
m  different  atylea  and  metreiL  Soma  are  Iftiol, 
oth«i  elegiea,  othen  ^igiann ;  while  the  Nnptiali 
of  Peleoa  and  Thetis,  ia  409  Hexameter  linei,  ii » 
heroic  poem.  Some  of  hia  poema  art  tmufattiooi 
or  imitationa  fimn  the  Greek,  aa,  fer  instaaee,  hit 
IM  OamaBeremum^  which  waa  takca  froo  Calli- 
machua.  In  conaequenoe  of  the  intimate  aeqaaiat' 
ance  which  Catulhia  diapbya  with  Oicek  liimtBR 
and  mythology,  he  waa  caUed  doebu  by  Tiballia 
Ovid,  and  othen.  Catnllua  adonad  all  he  toncbcd, 
and  hia  ahorter  poema  are  chaiacteriaed  by  ori|nin] 
invention  and  felicity  of  expreaaion. — Editmi 
By  Volpi,  Patav.  1710;  by  Doering,AltoDB,  1834, 
2nd  ed. ;  and  by  Lachmann,  Berol.  1829. 

O&tUiif,  Ltttfttiliii.  L  d,  oonaal  a.  c.  242,  de- 
feated aa  prooonaal  in  the  feUowmr  year  the  Ce- 
thaginian  fleet  off  the  Aegatea  iManda,  and  thu 
brought  the  fint  Punic  war  to  a  close,  241.— 
8.  Q.,  conanl  102  with  C  Marina  IV.,  and  u 
proconaul  next  year  gained  along  with  Minai  t 
deciaive  victory  over  the  Cimbn  near  Veitdl» 
(VsroelU),  in  the  N.  of  Italy.  Oatuhif  daiiwl 
the  entire  honour  of  thia  victory,  and  aaaerted  tto 
Mariua  did  not  meet  with  the  enemy  till  the  dar 
waa  decided ;  but  at  Rome  the  whole  merit  «( 
given  to  MariuiL  Catnhia  belonged  to  the  aria^ 
cmtical  party ;  he  eaponaed  iho  oanae  of  Sulk;  m 
included  by  Mariua  in  the  praaeriptioa  of  87 ;  i^ 
aa  eaeape  waa  impoaaiUe,  put  an  end  to  hit  1%  ^ 
the  vapoun  of  a  chaicoal  f^  Catulos  wai  ^^ 
acquainted  with  Greek  litemture,  and  feoed  (or  iV 
grace  and  purity  with  whieh  he  apoke  and  vrute 
hia  own  language.  He  was  the  author  of  le^tnl 
ontiona,  of  an  hiatorical  work  on  hia  own  Coosa!- 
ahip  and  the  Cimbrie  war,  and  of  poemi;  but  «-i 
theae  have  periahed  with  the  exeeptioa  of  2  ff-. 
grama.  — S.  Q.,  aon  of  No.  2,  a  diitiii|[niiM 
leader  of  the  ariatocracy,  alao  woo  the  m^  vA 
confidence  of  the  people  by  hia  upright  duwisi 
and  conduct  Being  conanl  with  M.  Lepidoi  i^ 
78,  he  reaiated  the  eflorta  of  hia  oolleegue  to  ^ 
rogate  the  acta  of  Sulla,  and  the  following 
he  defeated  Lepidua  in  the  battle  of  the  Mil) 
bridge,  and  foroed  him  to  take  lefege  in  Sardi 
He  oppoaed  the  Gabinian  and  ManiUan  lavi  w) 
conferred  extraordinary  powen  upon  Pompey 
and  66).  He  waa  eenaor  with  Cnaaoa  ia  65, 
died  in  60. 

Oatnrigef ,  a  Ligurian  people  in  Gallia  Ni 
nenaia,  near  the  Cottian  Alpa :  their  chief^tol 
were  Ebubodundm,  and  Catoiigae  or  '  ' 
ma/guB  (Ckormi). 

Ofttni  Bediatii,  procoiator  of  Britain  in 
reign  of  Nero,  waa  by  hia  extortion  one  of  the 
cauaea  of  the  revolt  of  the  people  under  fioidii 
A.  D.  62.     He  fled  to  GauL 

Oaiiea  (Cbea),  a  town  of  the  Vaoeaei  in 
pania  Tanaoonenaia ;  birth-place  af  the  em] 
Theodoaina  I. 

OavfiftfXae  Pylaa.    [CAUCA8ir&] 

Oamoifiis,  Oanoaaii  Xaatea  (^  Kaxmatrer^ 
KeuncdnrtQW  Jfpot,  rh  Kairxdiria  6pin:  Cnteatu^ 
A  great  chain  of  mountaina  in  Aaia,  ezunl 
W.N.W.  and  E.  S.  E.  from  the  E.  ahore  of) 
Pontua  Euxinua  {Bfaek  Sm)  to  the  W.  ihc 
the  Caapian.     Ita  length  ia  about  700  mil^si 
greateat  breadth   120,  ita  leaat  60  or  7<>. 
greateat  height  exceeda  that  of  the  Alpa,  iu  1 
eat  anmmit  (ML  £2ftitwa,  neariy  in  43®  N.' 
and  4S»  E.  long.),  bemg  16,800  feet  abore  thf  I 
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sad  to  the  E.  of  this  there  are  seTeral  other  ramaits 
above  the  line  of  pexpetnal  mow,  which,  in  the 
CuceioA,  is  from  10,000  to  1 1,000  feet  ahove  the 
sea.  The  W.  part  of  the  chain  it  much  lower,  no 
ramiait  W.  of  ML  Elbroog  rising  above  the  enow 
line.  At  both  extremitiee  the  chain  einki  down 
to  low  hilla.  There  are  two  chief  paeeei  over  the 
chain,  beih  of  which  were  known  to  the  ancieata: 
ttie  one,  between  ita  E.  extremity  and  the  Caipian, 
Bear  Jjirtmt^  waa  caSed  Albaniae  and  eometimea 
Caspiab  Ptlab:  the  other,  nearlj  in  the  centre 
crf  the  cange,  waa  called  Gaucaaiae  Pyhe  {Pan  y 
Darid)»  In  aiident  tiace,  at  it  ttill  the  cate,  the 
CaiifaaiM  waa  inhabited  bja  great  mrietf  of  tribet, 
speaking  different  langnagee  (Strabo  tayt,  at  ieatt 
70),  bat  aU  belonging  to  that  family  of  the  human 
race,  which  hM  peop&d  Europe  and  W.  Asia,  and 
which  hat  obtained  the  name  of  Caucatian  from 
the  fiKt  that  in  no  other  ^lart  of  the  world  are  tneh 
perfect  czamplee  of  it  found,  at  among  the  moon- 
taineen  of  the  Caacatot.  —  That  the  Oreekt  had 
■ome  Tagne  knowledge  of  the  Caucatnt  in  rery 
early  timea,  it  piev^  by  the  mytht  respecting 
Prometheot  and  the  Axgooantt,  from  which  it 
■eeini  that  the  Caacatua  wat  regarded  aa  at  the 
extremiQr  of  the  earth,  on  the  border  of  the  river 
Oceannai  The  account  which  fierodotnt  gives  ia 
jnx>d  at  lar  aa  it  goet  (I  203) ;  but  it  wat  not  till 
the  umr^  of  Ponpey,  in  the  Mithridatic  War, 
extended  to  the  bankt  of  the  Cyrat  and  Araxet 
and  to  the  &ot  of  the  great  chain,  that  meant 
were  obtained  ibr  that  accurate  deaoiption  of  the 
Caocaane  which  Stmbo  giToa  ia  hia  11th  book. 
The  eountry  about  the  E.  part  of  the  Caacaaua 
was  called  Albanti:  the  rett  of  the  chain  divided 
Ibkua  and  CoLCHia,  on  the  &,  from  Sarmatia 
Amatka  on  the  N.«-SL  When  the  toldiera  of 
Alexander  advanced  to  that  great  mage  of  moun- 
tuna  which  formed  the  N.  bonudary  of  Ariana, 
die  Paropamiaiia,  they  auppoaed  that  they  had 
r<;»ched  the  great  fiancaaian  chain  at  the  extremity 
of  the  world  mentioned  by  the  eariy  poeta,  and 
they  applied  to  it  the  name  of  Caacaaua:  after- 
▼arda,  far  the  aake  of  diatinction,  it  waa  called 
taacaao*  ladicna.  [PAmoPAMiaus.] 
[Chaoci.] 
(ka^awTft),  the  name  of  peoplet  both 
in  Greeee  and  Atia,  but  whether  of  the  tame  or 
d. Cerent  tribea  cannot  be  determined  with  oer- 
Uiaty.  The  Canoonet  in  the  N.W.  of  Greece, 
in  K]ia  and  Achata,  were  auppoaed  by  the  ancient 
gvo^raphera  to  be  an  Arcadian  people.  The  Gan- 
a>iie»  m  the  N.W.  of  Aaia  Minor  are  mentioned 
bT  Homer  aa  allica  of  the  Trojant,  and  are  placed 
)i!  Bitfaynia  and  Paphlagonia  by  the  geogr^>hera, 
vho  regarded  them  at  Pela^guuit,  though  tome 
tL<4tf(ht  them  Scythiant. 

t^-mjfMmwm  (Candiniu),  a  town  ia  Samniwm  on 
the  road  fron  Capua  to  Beneventum.  In  the 
T'vbboarhood  were  the  celebrated  FinmLM  Cau- 
duuMS  OT  Cndme  Forkt^  narrow  pataet  in  the 
t:^>r.n taint,  where  the  Roman  army  tnrrendered 
fa  the  Samnitea,  and  waa  aent  under  the  yoke, 
L  c  X21 :  it  ia  now  called  the  valley  of  Arpaia, 

Oaalte  crCanlteU  (Canloniata:  OaMel  VtUn\ 
t  tewa  in  Bmttiam,  N,  E.  of  Locri,  originally 
callM  Anion  or  Aulonia ;  founded  by  the  inhabitanta 
'^  Crotoa  or  by  the  Achaeana ;  deatroved  by  Dio- 
r.}iiia  the  elder,  who  removed  ita  inhabitanta  to 
>.>raeuar  and  guTO  ita  territory  to  X/Ocri;  after- 
«tfda  rebttilty  bat  again  dettreyed  in  the  war  with 
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Pyrrhut;  rebuilt  a  third  time  and  dettroyed  a 
third  time  in  the  2nd  Punic  war.  It  wat  cele- 
brated for  itt  worthip  of  the  Delphian  ApoUoL  Ita 
name  ia  preaerved  in  the  hill  Camlam  in  the  neigh* 
bonrhood  of  Ca$laL  Fetere, 

(kmuM,    [Byblis.] 

OMiau  (71  Kbw¥09  :  KcU;riot :  Km^ffue9\  one  of 
the  chief  citiea  of  Caria,  on  ita  S.  coaat,  a  little  E. 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Calbia,  in  a  very  fertile  but 
unhealthy  aituation.  It  had  a  citadel  called  Im- 
broa,  an  endeaed  harbour  for  ahtpa  of  war,  and 
aafe  roada  for  merchant  veatelt.  It  wat  founded 
by  the  Cretana.  Ita  dried  figa  (Canneae  ficut)  were 
highly  celebmted.  The  painter  Protogenet  waa 
bom  here. 

OMiJiil,  the  Argettet  ('ApT^onit)  of  the  Greeki, 
the  N.W.  wind,  it  in  Italy  a  ttormy  wind. 

Cat&tm,  or  -I,  a  people  in  Gallia  Narbonenaia, 
£.  of  the  Rhone,  between  the  Dimentia  and  the 
laara. 

Cftvarlau,  a  Senonian,  whom  Gaeaar  made  king 
of  hia  people,  waa  expelled  by  hia  aubjeeta  and 
compelled  to  fly  to  Caeaar,  b.  c.  54. 

CAyitnu  (KdytfTfWf,  Ion.  Katf«rrpwt :  Kara  ^ 
i.e.  the  Bhck  Rixmr^  or  KmdnA-Mmmitr^  i.  e.  LU- 
Ue  Maeander)t  a  celebrated  river  of  Lydiaand 
Ionia,  riaing  in  the  Cilbiani  M.  (the  E.  part  of 
Tmolua),  and  flowing  between  the  nmgea  of  Tmo« 
lua  and  Measogia  mto  the  A^^ean,  a  litSe  N.  W.  of 
Epheaua.  To  thia  day  it  aboonda  in  awana,  aa  it 
did  in  Homer'a  time.  The  valley  of  the  Cayitrua 
ia  called  by  Homer  **  the  Aaian  meadow,**  aind  ia 
probably  the  diatrict  to  which  the  imme  of  Aaia 
waa  fint  applied.  There  waa  an  inland  town  of 
the  aame  name  on  ita  S.  bank. 

GohenaA  Mont  or  Oebamui  (rh  K^/i^yor  Spm : 
Gnwmiim),  mounlaina  in  the  S.  oif  Gaul,  2000  atadia 
in  length,  extending  N.  aa  for  aa  Logdunum  and 
aeparating  the  Arvemi  from  the  Helvii:  Caeaar 
found  them  in  the  winter  covered  with  anew  6 
feet  deep. 

OOm  (K^iff),  of  Thebea,  a  ditciple  and  friend 
of  Socratea,  waa  preaent  at  the  death  of  hia  teacher. 
He  wrote  3  philosophical  works,  one  of  which,  en- 
titled  nim^  or  TaUe.  is  extant  This  work  ia  an 
allegorical  picture  of  human  life,  which  ia  exphuned 
by  an  old  maa  to  a  circle  of  yoatha.  The  drih  of 
the  book  ia  to  ahow,  that  only  the  devdopoMnt  of 
our  mind  and  the  poaaeaaion  ci  real  virtue  can  make 
ua  happy.  Few  worka  have  enjoyed  a  greater  po- 
pularity. Of  the  numeroua  editiona  the  beat  are 
by  SchweighaQser,  Argent  1806,  and  by  Cornea  in 
hia  edition  of  Epictetus,  Paris,  1826. 

Cehrini  (Kefp^yij),  a  city  in  the  Troad,  on  M. 
Ida,  which  fell  into  decay  when  Antigonua  trana- 
planted  ita  inhabitanta  to  Alexandria  Troaa.  A 
little  river,  which  flowed  past  it,  wat  called  Cebren 
(Kcff^ir),  and  the  turrounding  dittrict  Cebrenia 
(Kc«/n7r(a). 

CeerSpU.    [Athxnab,  p.  102,  b.] 

Caoropa  (K^icpwi/^),  a  hero  of  the  Pelasgic  race, 
said  to  have  been  the  first  king  of  Attica.  He  wnt 
married  to  Agraulot,  daughter  of  Actaeut,  by  whom 
he  had  a  son,£rysichthon,  who  succeeded  htm  aa  king 
of  Athens,  and  3  daughters,  Agraulos,  Herse,  and 
Pandroaoa.  In  hia  reign  Poaeidon  and  Athena 
contended  for  the  poasession  of  Attica,  but  Cecropa 
decided  in  favour  of  the  goddeaa.  [Athxna.] 
Cecrop«  ia  aaid  to  have  founded  Athena,  the  citadel 
of  which  waa  called  Cecropia  after  him,  to  have 
divided  Attica  into  12  commonitica,  and  to  hava 
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introduced  the  first  dements  of  dviliied  life ;  he 
instituted  marriage,  abolished  bloody  sacrifices,  and 
taught  his  subjects  how  to  worship  the  gods.  He 
is  sometimes  called  Si^i/^s  or  gemunu,  an  epithet 
which  some  escplain  by  his  having  instituted  mar- 
riage, while  others  suppose  it  to  have  reference  to 
the  legends,  in  which  the  upper  part  of  his  body 
was  represented  as  that  of  a  man  and  the  lower 
part  as  that  of  a  serpent  The  later  Greek  writers 
describe  Cecrops  as  a  native  of  Sais  in  Egsrpt,  who 
led  a  colony  of  Egyptians  into  Attica,  and  thus 
introduced  from  Egypt  the  arts  of  civilised  life; 
but  this  account  is  rejected  by  some  of  the  an- 
cients  themselves,  and  by  the  ablest  modem  critics. 

Georyphalla  (Kcicpvi^fia),  a  small  island  in 
the  Saronic  gul^  between  Aegina  and  Epidaurus. 

OedreM  (K^pieu  or  -cmu,  Kf<p«in}f  or  -atos), 
a  town  of  Caria,  on  the  Ceramic  Qvdt 

Cedr§aiu,  Oeorgiu,  a  Byzantine  writer,  of 
whose  life  nothing  is  known,  the  author  of  an  his- 
torical work,  which  begins  with  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  goes  down  to  a.  o.  1057.  The  last 
edition  is  by  Bekker,  Bonn,  1838-39. 

OSIaenaa  {KtXaumi,  KcXaiylnyf),  the  greatest 
city  of  S.  Phiygia,  before  the  rise  of  its  neighbour, 
Apamea  Cibotus,  reduced  it  to  insignificance.  It 
lay  at  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Maeander  and 
Misrsyas.  In  the  midst  of  it  was  a  citadel  built 
by  Xerxes,  on  a  precipitous  rock,  at  the  foot  of 
which,  in  the  Agora  of  the  ci^,  the  Maisyas  took 
its  rise,  and  near  the  river*s  source  was  a  grotto 
celebrated  by  tradition  as  the  scene  of  the  punish- 
ment of  Marsyas  by  ApoUo.  Outside  of  Uie  ci^ 
was  a  royal  palace,  with  pleasure-gardens  and  a 
great  park  (wapdSuirot)  full  of  game,  which  was 
generally  the  rnidence  of  a  satrap.  The  Maean- 
der took  its  rise  in  the  very  palace,  and  flowed 
through  the  park  and  the  city,  below  which  it  re- 
ceived the  Marsyas. 

OUaeno  {KtXaiy^),  L  A  Pleiad,  daughter  of 
Atlas  and  Pleione,  beloved  by  Poseidon."— 2.  One 
of  the  Harpies.    [Harptiab.] 

Celda  {GUy),  an  unportant  town  in  the  S.  E.  of 
Noricum,  and  a  Roman  colony  with  the  siuname 
Oaudia^  was  in  the  middle  aget  the  capital  of  a 
Slavonic  state  called  Zellia ;  hence  the  modem 
name  of  the  town,  which  possesses  Roman  remains. 

Ollendfiril  (Kt\4t>9tpis :  Khdindrek\  a  sea-port 
town  of  Ciiicia,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  San- 
daros  the  Syrian,  and  afterwards  colonized  by  the 
SamianiL 

osier,  together  with  Seveme,  the  architect  of 
Nero^s  immense  palace,  the  golden  house.  He  and 
Severas  began  digging  a  canal  from  the  lake  Aver- 
nns  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber. 

Cfler,  P.  Egnatuu.    [Barb a.] 

Celetmm  (Kastoria\  a  town  in  Macedonia  on 
a  peninsula  of  the  Lacus  Castoris,  probably  the 
same  town  afterwards  called  Diooletia&opolis. 

Celeni  (Ki^Ac^r),  king  of  Eleusis,  husband  of 
Metanfra,  and  fisther  of  Demophon  and  Triptole- 
muB.  He  received  Demeter  wiUi  hospitality  at 
Eleusis,  when  she  was  wandering  in  search  of  her 
daughter.  The  goddess,  in  return,  wished  to  make 
his  son  Demophon  immortal,  and  placed  him  in  the  fire 
in  order  to  destroy  his  mortal  parts  ;  but  Metanira 
screamed  aloud  at  the  sight,  and  Demophon  was 
destroyed  by  the  flames.  Demeter  then  bestowed 
frreat  favours  upon  Triptolemus.  [Triftolbmus.] 
Celeus  is  described  as  the  first  priest  and  his  daugh- 
ters as  the  first  priestesses  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis. 
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Colia  (.VdUla  Ru.,  nr.  JMsa),  a  town  inHi»- 
pania  Tamconensis  on  the  Iboiis,  with  s  itone 
bridge  over  this  river,  and  a  Roman  colony  with 
the  name  Vusbrix  Julia  Cdta, 

OalsiUL    1.  One  of  the  30  tyrants,  uniped  tke 
purple  in  Afirica,  and  was  slain  on  the  7th  day  of 
his  reign,  a.d.  265.— S.  An  EpicoresD  philoao- 
pher,  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  snd  was 
a  firiend  of  Lunan.   He  is  supposed  to  be  the  tame 
as  the  Celsus  who  wrote  the  work  against  Christi- 
anity called  AiAyos  iAif^t,  which  acquired  w  mncli 
not(ffiety  from  the  answer  written  to  it  by  Origm 
[Oriobnxs.]  —8.  a.  Oornelias  CeUm,  probably 
lived  tmder  the  reigns  of  Augustus  aud  Tiberioi. 
He  wrote  several  works,  of  which  only  one  renuini 
entire,  his  treatise  De  Mediema,  *'0n  Medicine,^ in 
8  books.    The  first  two  books  are  principally  oc- 
cupied by  the  consideration  of  diet,  siid  the  geDed 
principles  of  thenpentics  €md  naUiol<^;  the  n- 
maining  books  are  devoted  to  the  considentioD  o: 
particular  diseases  and  their  treatment ;  the  third  vii 
fourth  to  internal  diseases ;  tiie  fifth  and  sixth  to  ex- 
ternal diseases,  and  to  pharmaoeotical  preparatioo* ; 
and  the  last  two  to  those*  diseases  which  roofe  pu- 
ticnlariy  belong  to  surgery.    The  woik  ha«  be<g 
much  valued  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  pm« '> 
dAj.-^Editioiu,    By  Milligan,  Bdinb.  1826;rT 
Ritter  and  Albers,  Colon,  ad  Rhen.  1835.-i 
Jnlini  Oelsni,  a  scholar  at  Constantinople  in  the  li: 
century  after  Christ,  made  a  recension  of  the  text  li 
Caesar*s  Commentaries.  Many  modem  writers  ba^* 
attributed  to  him  the  life  of  Caesar,  which  va;  ia 
reality  written  by  Petrarch.— 6.  P.  Juwutio 
OeUmi,  two  Roman  jurists,  &ther  and  too,  botii  ^f 
whom  are  cited  in  the  Digest    Very  little  J 
known  of  the  elder  Celsus.    The  younger  Celis&i 
who  was  the  more  celebrated,  lived  under  Nerri 
and  Trajan,  by  whom  he  was  highly  £iTourevi. 
He  wrote  D^ula  in  39  books,  EfMaey  Qft^f 
HoMs,  and  ImtHitUumeB  in  7  books. •-•6.  F.  Ib- 
riiif  Geliu,  an  able  general  first  of  Galbo  aai 
afterwards  of  Otho.    After  the  defeat  of  Otbct 
army  at  the  battle  of  Bedriacmn,  CteUus  was  par- 
doned by  Vitellius,  and  was  allowed  by  him  to 
enter  on  the  consulship  in  July  (a.  ih  69). 

Celtao,  a  powerful  race,  which  occupied  a  fc^i 
part  of  W.  Europe.  The  Greek  and  Ronua 
writers  call  them  by  3  names,  which  are  probab.} 
only  variations  of  one  name,  namely  OAta/t  (K«Xr(^ 
KeArof),  OolatM  (roAiroc),  and  GftlU  (rtUAo; 
Their  name  was  originally  given  to  all  the  peop 
of  N.  and  W.  Europe^  who  were  not  Iberians,  ai 
it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Caeear  that  the  Ronan 
made  any  distinction  between  the  Celts  and  f:^ 
Germans :  the  name  of  Celts  then  began  to  be  ct 
fined  to  the  people  between  the  Pyrenees  and  t^< 
Rhine.  The  Celts  belonged  to  the  great  Indo-G<r: 
manic  race,  as  their  language  proves.  Like  tin 
other  Indo-Germanic  races,  they  came  from  tK< 
East,  and,  at  a  period  long  antecedent  to  all  historr 
records,  settled  in  the  W.  of  Europe.  The  ic*^ 
powerful  part  of  the  nation  appears  to  have  u'^f 
up  their  abode  in  the  centre  of  the  country  cal:^ 
after  them  Gall  1.4,  between  the  Garumns  in  t( 
S.  and  the  Sequana  and  Matrona  in  the  N.  ¥^'' 
this  country  they  spread  OTer  various  parts  < 
Europe,  and  they  appear  in  early  times  s«  a  m 
gratory  race,  ready  to  abandon  their  homes  &> 
settle  in  any  district  which  their  swords  could  v  ' 
Besides  the  Celts  in  Gallia,  there  were  8  other  d  ' 
ferent  settlements  of  the  nation,  which  may  be  C-i 
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CELTIBERI. 

tiTijnralied  bj  the  following  namei:  —  1.  Iberian 
("lu,  who  craned  the  Pyrenees  and  settled  in 
>\A\n,  [Cxltibuil]  2.  Britiih  Celts,  the  most 
Ar.cieot  inhabitttnts  of  Britain.  [Britannia.]  3. 
H^.gic  Celts,  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Gallia 
Bflsica,  at  a  later  time  much  mingled  with  Oer- 
ni.^ii<.  4.  Italian  Celts,  who  crossed  the  Alps  at 
c.lfcrent  periods,  and  eTentoally  ooeupied  the  greater 
pan  of  die  N.  of  Italy,  which  was  called  after 
tb  mi  Qallia  Cisalpina.  5.  Celts  in  the  Alps 
^nd  <m  the  Danube,  namely  the  Helretii,  Gothini, 
<.>s'.  Vindelid,  Raeti,  Norici,  and  Cami.  6.  II- 
Ivrian  Celts,  who,  under  the  name  of  Soordisd, 
wttied  on  Mt.  Scoidos.  7.  Macedonian  and 
Thniciaa  Celts,  who  had  remained  behind  in  Ma- 
ce<io;iia,  when  the  Celts  invaded  Greece,  and  who 
ut  rarely  mentioned.  8.  Asiatic  Celts,  the  Tolisto- 
U>iri,  Trocmi  and  Tectosages,  who  founded  the 
k:ni;dom  of  Oalatia. —  Some  ancient  writers 
divided  the  Celts  into  two  great  races,  one  con- 
fi^tjng  of  the  Celts  in  the  S.  and  centre  of  Gaul,  in 
^'rAin,  and  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  who  were  the  proper 
C«iti,  and  the  other  consisting  of  the  Celtic  tribes 
on  the  ihoRs  of  the  Ocegui  and  in  the  E.  as  fiu  as 
So  tbia,  who  were  called  Ganls :  to  the  latter  nee  the 
Cirabri  belonged,  and  they  an  considered  by  some 
tn  ^M  identical  with  the  Cimmerii  of  the  Greeks. 
Thu  twofcM  diTiaion  of  die  Celts  appears  to  cor- 
r^pood  to  the  two  races  into  which  the  Celts  are 
at  prrseat  divided  in  Great  Britain,  namely  the 
(/ae}  sad  the  Kymty,  who  differ  in  language  and 
c'lMoms,  the  Gael  being  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland 
ud  the  N.  of  Scotland,  and  the  Kymiy  of  Wales. 
-~  The  Celts  are  described  by  the  ancient  writers 
ai  mm  of  laige  staUve,  of  fair  complexion,  and 
'vith  flaxen  or  red  hair.  They  were  brave  and 
warlike,  imparient  of  control  and  prone  to  change. 
^  hfj  fought  with  long  swords ;  their  first  charge 
in  battle  was  the  most  Ibnnidable,  but  if  firmly 
r*^isted,they  osnally  gave  way.  They  were  long  the 
terror  «f  the  Romans :  once  they  took  Rome,  and 
Uid  it  in  ashes  (b.c  390). — For  details  respcKCting 
lUir  later  history  and  political  organixation,  see 

Cehibifi  (KcATiCivpff),  a  powerful  people  in 
^rifttn,  consisting  of  Celts,  who  crossed  the  Py- 
rncffl  at  an  early  period,  and  became  mingled 
«:th  the  Iberians,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
<^'untnr.  They  dwelt  chi^y  in  the  central  part  of 
spcxin,  in  the  highlands  which  separate  the  Ibenu 
f.-oni  the  rivers  which  flow  towards  the  W.*  and 
<D  which  the  Tagus  and  the  Durius  rise.  They 
«^n  divided  into  various  tribes,  the  Arkvacax, 
l^KKoxia,  and  Pblxndonbji,  which  were  the 
^  niott  important,  the  LuaoNsa,  Bxlli,  Dittani, 
f<f'  Their  chi^  towns  were  Sxoobrioa,  Nij- 
V4NTIA,  BiLBiLia,  Ac.  Their  country  called 
p^ltibaia  was  mountainous  and  unproductive. 
'i"*j  w«te  a  brave  and  wariike  people,  and  proved 
f'rnudable  enemies  to  the  Romans.  They  sub- 
Miued  to  Seipio  Afrionus  in  the  %id  Punic  war, 
^'it  the  oppressions  of  the  Roman  governors  led 
tt)'>m  to  rebel,  and  for  many  years  they  succcss- 
t-iiiT  defied  the  power  of  Rome.  They  were  re- 
c-M-t^  to  submission  on  the  capture  of  Numantia 
h'  '^pio  Africaaus  the  younger  (b.  c.  134),  but 
^^''7  agam  took  up  aims  wnler  Sertorius,  and  it 

V*  <><>(  till  his  death  (72)  that  they  began  to  adopt 

tbt  Rwtta  cnstons  and  language. 
^^^Ud.    L  A  Celtic  people  in  LnsiUnia  be- 

^Mi  the  Tagvs  and  AnasL— 8.  A^  Celtic  people 
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in  Gallaecia  near  the  promontory  Nerium,  which 
was  called  Celticnm  after  them  ( C.  Finisterre), 

OenMimi  {Ktinuotr  dxpor :  Kamaia  or  Litar\ 
the  N.W.  promontory  of  Enboea,  opposite  Ther- 
mopylae, with  a  temple  of  Zeus  Cenaeus. 

OenehriSaa  (Kr^xp^O*  ^  The  £.  harbour  of 
Corinth  on  the  Saronic  gul^  important  for  the  trade 
and  commerce  with  the  K  —  8.  A  town  in  Aigolis, 
S.  of  Argos,  on  the  road  to  Tegea. 

Cenomiiii,  a  powerful  Gallic  people,  originally 
a  branch  of  the  Aulxrci,  crossed  the  Alps  at  an 
early  period,  and  settled  in  the  N.  of  Italy  in  the 
country  of  Brixia,  Verona,  and  Mantua,  and  ex- 
tended N.  as  fiu  as  the  confines  of  Rhaetia.  Thev 
were  at  o>nstant  feud  with  the  neighbouring  tribes 
of  the  Insubres,  Boii,  &C.,  and  hence  usually  as- 
sisted the  Romans  in  their  wars  with  these  people. 

Cenaoilnu.  L  One  of  the  30  tyrants,  assumed 
the  purple  at  Bologna,  a.  d.  270,  but  was  shortly 
afterwards  put  to  death  by  his  own  soldiers.  -*  8. 
Author  of  a  treatise  entitled  de  Die  Nalali^  which 
treats  of  the  generation  of  man,  of  his  natal  hour,  of 
the  influence  of  the  stars  and  genii  upon  his  career, 
and  discusses  the  various  methods  employed  for 
the  division  and  calculation  of  time.  The  book  is 
dedicated  to  Q.  Cerellius,  and  was  composed  a.  d. 
238.  A  fragment  de  Meiris  and  lost  tracts  de 
Aeoeniibui  and  de  Gtofmdria  are  ascribed  to  this 
Censorinus. — Editume.  By  Havercamp,  Lug.  Bat. 
1743 ;  by  Gruber,  Noremb.  1805. 

Cenaoflima,  Mardiu.  L  C,  son  of  C.  Marcius 
Rutilus,  first  plebeian  dictator  (a  c.  356),  was  ori- 
ginally called  Rutilus,  and  was  the  first  member 
of  the  fiunily  who  had  the  surname  Censorinus. 
He  was  consul  in  b.  c.  31 0,  and  conducted  the  war 
in  Samnium.  He  was  censor  294,  and  a  second 
time  265,  the  only  instance  in  which  a  person  held 
the  office  of  censor  twice. -"8.  L.,  consul  14d,  the 
first  year  of  the  third  Punic  war,  conducted  the 
war  against  Carthage  with  his  colleague  M'.  Ma- 
nilius."->3.  C,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Marian 
party,  fought  agamst  Sulla  in  the  battle  near  the 
CoUine  gate,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death 
by  Su11a*8  order.  Censorinus  was  one  of  the  ora- 
tors of  his  time,  and  versed  in  Greek  literature.  ^ 
4.  L.,  a  partizan  of  M.  Antony,  praetor  43,  and 
consul  39.^5.  C,  consul  B.C.  8,  died  in  Asia 
A.  D.  2,  while  in  attendance  upon  C.  Caesar,  the 
grandson  of  Augustus. 

Centaurl  (K^rrovpoi),  that  is,  the  Bull-killers, 
were  an  ancient  race,  inhabiting  Mount  Pelion  in 
Tfaessaly.  They  led  a  wild  and  savage  life,  and 
are  hence  called  ^p«r  or  S^pes  in  Homer.  Tn 
later  accounts  they  were  represented  as  half-horses 
and  half-men.  Their  origm  it  variously  reUted. 
According  to  the  most  ancient  account  Centaurus, 
the  offspring  of  Ixion  and  a  cloud,  begot  the  Hip- 
pocentaurs  by  mixing  with  Magnesian  mares.  From 
most  accounts  it  would  appear  that  the  Centaurs 
and  Hippocentaurs  were  originally  regarded  as  two 
distinct  classes  of  beings,  although  the  name  of 
Centaurs  is  applied  to  both  by  ancient  as  well  as 
modem  writers.  The  Centaurs  are  particularly 
celebrated  in  ancient  story  for  their  fight  with  the 
Lapithae,  which  arose  at  the  marriage-feast  of  Pi- 
rithous.  This  fight  is  sometimes  placed  in  con- 
nexion with  a  combat  of  Hercules  with  the  Cen- 
taurs. It  ended  by  the  Centaurs  being  expelled 
from  their  country,  and  taking  refuge  on  mount 
Pindus.  on  the  frontiers  of  Epirus.  Chiron  is  the 
most  celebrated  amoqg  the  Centaurs.     [Chiron.J 
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We  know  that  hunting  the  bull  on  honehack  wu 
A  national  custom  m  Theualy,  and  that  the  Thet- 
•alians  were  celebrated  riden.  Henoe  may  have 
aritei}  the  fable  that  the  Centann  were  hi^'men 
and  balf-honet,  juet  at  the  Americaxu,  when  they 
first  saw  a  Spaniard  on  horseback,  belieTed  horse 
and  man  to  be  one  being.  The  Centaors  were 
frequently  represented  in  ancient  works  of  art,  and 
generally,  as  men  from  the  head  to  the  loins,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  body  is  that  of  a  horse  with 
its  4  feet  and  tail. 

CentrltM  {Ktrrpirrjs :  Bedli$\  a  small  river  of 
Armenia,  which  it  divided  from  the  land  of  the 
Carduchi,  N.  of  Assyria.  It  rises  in  the  moontains 
S.  of  the  Arsissa  Pains  (L,  K<m),  and  flows  into 
the  Tigris. 

Oentomilu,  Fnl'vliu.  1.  C&.,  legate  of  the 
dictator  M.  Valerius  Corvus  B.C.  301 ;  consul  298, 
when  he  gained  a  victory  over  the  Samnites ;  and 
propraetor  295,  when  he  defeated  the  Etmscans. 
-"  2.  Cn.,  consul  229,  defeated  the  Illyrians  sub- 
ject to  the  queen  Tenta.— 8.  Gn.,  cnrule  aedile 
214 ;  pFsetor  213,  with  Suessnla  as  his  province ; 
and  consul  211;  in  the  next  year  be  was  de- 
feated by  Hannibal  near  Herdonia  in  Apulia, 
and  was  killed  in  the  battle. -"4.  IL,  praetor  nr- 
banus  192,  superintended  the  preparations  for  the 
war  against  Antiochus  the  Great 

Ceatmn  CUhw  {dvUa  FecdUa),  a  sea-port  town 
in  Etniria,  first  became  a  place  of  importance  under 
Trajan,  who  built  a  vilk  here  and  constructed  an 
excellent  harbour.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Sara- 
cens in  the  9^  century,  bnt  was  rebuilt  on  its 
ancient  site,  and  was  hence  called  CivUa  Vecdua, 

Centlixlpae  (tA  Kfrr^piira,  al  K^rroApnrtu: 
KcKropnrlyof,  in  Thuc.  ol  Kcyr^pivcf,  Centari- 
plnus :  ChitorA»),  an  ancient  town  of  the  Siculi  in 
Sicily,  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Aetna,  on  the  road  from 
Catana  to  PanormuB,  and  not  far  from  the  river 
Symaethus ;  in  its  neighbourhood  a  great  quantity 
of  com  was  grown,  and  it  became  under  the  Ro- 
mans one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  in  the 
island. 

Cede  (K^wf,  Ion.  K4os:  KcSbs,  Ion.  K^ms,  C^us: 
Zsa),  an  island  in  the  Aegean  Sea,  one  of  the  Cy- 
clades,  between  the  Attic  promontory  Suninm  and 
the  island  Cythnus,  celebrated  for  its  fertile  soil 
and  its  genial  climate.  It  was  inhabited  by 
lonians,  and  originally  contained  4  towns,  iQlis, 
Carthaea,  Coressus,  and  PoeSessa;  but  the  two 
latter  perished  by  an  earthquake.  Simonides  was 
a  native  of  lulis  in  Ceos,  whence  we  read  of  the 
Ckae  muntra  nemae.    (Hor.  Carm,  ii.  1.  88.) 

OSphklS  (Kc^oA^),  an  Attic  demus,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Eiasinus,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Acamantis. 

CSphalltaXa  (Ks^aXAfpla,  KtipaXrivia:  Kf^oX- 
A^v,  pi.  K«^aXAi|r«f :  Cephaloma\  called  by  Ho- 
mer tama  (2df»7)  or  8uiM  (Xdfiot),  the  largest 
tshind  in  the  Ionian  sea,  separated  him  Ithaca  on 
the  £.  by  a  narrow  channel,  contains  848  square 
miles.  It  is  said  to  have  been  originally  inhabited 
by  Taphians,  and  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
the  mythical  Cephalus.  Even  in  Homer  its 
inhabitants  are  called  Cephallenes,  and  are  the 
subjects  of  Ulysses:  but  the  name  Cephallenia 
first  occurs  'in  Herodotus.  The  island  is  very 
mountainous  (vwvoAoto-ot)) ;  and  the  highest 
mountain,  called  Aenos,  on  which  stood  a  temple 
of  Zeus,  rises  more  than  4000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Cephallenia   was  a  tetrapolis,  containing  the  4 
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towns,  Samx,  Pali,  Ceanii,  and  Peonl  It 
never  attained  political  importuoe.  In  the  Per- 
sian wars  the  inhabitants  of  Pale  are  alone  twn- 
tioned.  In  the  Peloponnesiaa  war  Cephslleoia 
surrendered  to  the  Athenians.  Same  ventured  to 
oppose  the  Romans,  but  was  taken  by  M.  Falritu, 
B.  c.  189.  In  modem  times  the  ulaad  wu  for  a 
long  while  in  poasession  of  the  Venetiana,  bat  is 
now  one  of  the  7  Ionian  islands  under  the  protK- 
tion  of  Great  Britain. 

C<fphftloedIlUli(K«^aAoI3ior:  CephaloeditiDo^; 
C^ali  or  Oqikalu)^  a  town  on  the  N.  coast  of  Si- 
cily in  the  territory  of  Uimeia, 

CSpUUvf  (K^^oXot).  L  Son  of  Henncs  ud 
Herse,  was  carried  off  by  Eos  (Aurora),  who  1<- 
came  by  him  the  mother  of  Tithonos  in  Syria.-* 
8.  Son  of  Debn  and  Diomede,  and  hatband  <4 
Procria  or  Procne,  daughter  of  Erechtheiu,  whon 
he  tenderly  loved.  He  was  beloved  by  Eoa,  bd 
aa  he  rejected  h.et  advances  from  love  to  hit  vife. 
she  advised  him  to  try  the  fidelity  of  Procrii.  Te< 
goddess  then  metamorphooed  him  into  a  itnosc?. 
and  sent  him  with  rich  presents  to  his  hca^. 
Procris  was  tempted  by  the  brilliant  presents  t^ 
yield  to  the  stranger,  who  then  discovered  hiicr^' 
to  be  her  husband,  whereupon  she  fled  m  shanf  t 
Crete.  Artemia  made  her  a  pteaent  of  a  dog  uk: 
a  spear,  which  were  never  to  miss  their  object,  v - 
then  sent  her  back  to  Cephaius  in  the  dis^iM  ' 
a  youth.  In  order  to  obtain  this  dog  and  ffv, 
Cephalua  promised  to  love  the  youth,  who  tf>': 
made  herself  known  to  him  aa  his  wife  Proer^ 
This  led  to  a  reconciliation  between  then.  Pr^* 
however  still  feared  the  love  of  Eos,  and  thrnf'^* 

i'ealoasly  watched  Cephaioa  when  he  went  «ct 
lunting,  but  on  one  occasion  he  killed  her  bv  xr.- 
dent  with  the  never-erring  spear.  A  somewb*. 
different  version  of  the  same  story  u  given  '&! 
Ovid.  (MeL  viL  685,  seq.)  Subsequently  C^pbs- 
lus  fought  with  Amphitryon  againat  the  Teleboans 
upon  the  conquest  of  whom  he  was  rewarded  v.ti 
the  island  which  he  called  after  his  own  n^^ 
Cephallenia. «S.  A  Symoasan,  and  father  of  ib^ 
orator  Lyaiaa,  came  to  Athens  at  the  invitation  ^< 
Pericles.  He  ia  one  of  the  apcakers  io  PUt«'« 
Republic. «- 4.  An  eminent  Athenian  ontor  oftk 
Collytean  demna,  flooriahed  b.  a  402. 

C^lwnf  (Kif^^f).  L  King  of  Ethiopia.  $0i| 
of  Belus,  husband  of  Caaiiepeia,  and  &ther 
Andromeda,  was  placed  among  the  atars  aiur  b^i 
death.  *  8.  Son  of  Aleus  and  Nearea  or  CIeoba)«. 
one  of  the  Argonauts.  He  was  king  of  Tfgea  i^ 
Arcadia,  and  perished,  with  most  (tf  his  loni.  ix 
an  expedition  against  Hercules. 

OjpUiIa  or  OepUaria  (Kn^vk  more  oorm 
than  Kir^Mvia:  Kiy^victft:  jrn»iM),aneofther 
Ceorepian  towna  of  Attica,  and  afterwards  a  drna 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Ereehthds,  N.  E.  of  Athfu* 
on  the  W*  slope  of  Mt  Pentelieua. 

CffphiaSddnis  (Kiy^t^pof).  L  An  Athent^t 
comic  poet  of  the  <dd  eomedy,  flourished  b.  c.  4().. 
—2.  An  Athenian  orator,  a  disciple  of  IsocnUn 
wrote  an  apology  for  Isocrates  against  Aristctl'' 
entitled  cd  vclbs  'Apurror^Aii  h^typupoL 

C«phia6dOtllt  {Kn^uriiorot).  L  An  Atheoio: 
general  and  orator,  is  mentioned  on  varioo«  ot.n 
sions  from  &  a  871  to  855. -^S.  An  Athfns^ 
sculptor,  whose  sister  was  the  first  wife  of  Pboci<'' 
flourished  372.  He  belonged  to  that  yoonf< 
school  of  Attic  artists,  who  had  abandoned  t.'-' 
stem  and  majestic  beauty  of  Phidiai^  and  adopu^ 
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I  more  inifflft**^  and  giacefiil  style.^8.  An  Athe- 
'      I'laa  icaJptor,  luually  called  the  Youoger,  a  wm  of 
ine  «Rat  Paxitele\  flouriihed  300. 

Cephiadphon  (Kij^i^e^y),  a  fnend  of  Eon- 
pideft,  it  Baid  Dot  onlj  to  have  been  the  chief  actor 
ji  hk  diamaa,  bat  alao  to  hare  aided  him  with  his 
adrioe  in  the  oompoaition  of  them. 

C^ihlraf  or  OepUiaiif  (Kif^ur^s,  Knf^v6s). 
I  The  chief  river  in  Phocia  and  Boeotia,  rieea  near 
LuMa  in  Phocia,  flowa  throi^h  a  fertile  valley  in 
Phocis  and  Boeotia,  and  fidls  into  the  lake  Copaia, 
vh:cb  '»  hence  adled  CepMm  m  the  Iliad  (t.  709). 
[CuPAi8.]^8.  The  laigeat  rirer  in  Attica,  riaea 
:ri  the  W.  ilope  of  Mt.  Pentaiicus,  and  flows  past 
Athens  on  the  W.  into  the  Saronic  gulf  near  Pha> 
lenim.  —  S.  There  waa  also  a  river  of  this  name 
iQ  Aifolis,  fiaiamis,  Sieyonia,  and  Sejrros. 

Cer  (K^p),  the  personified  necessity  of  death 
^KV  or  K^p«t  b€u4r9to).  The  Knpcf  are  de- 
»chbed  by  Honcr  aa  fimnidable^  dark,  and  hate> 
fol,  becaase  they  cany  off  men  to  the  joyless  boose 
of  HadesL  According  to  Hesiod,  they  are  the 
(^ghtets  of  Nyz  (Night)  and  sisters  of  the 
Muenie,  and  ponish  men  ibr  their  crimes.. 

GMni  (if  fUpciftos :  Ktiramo\  a  Dorian  sea- 
port town  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Cnidian  Cheiso- 
oerai  on  the  eoaat  of  Caria,  from  which  the  Cera- 
mic ;nilf  (^  Kf^B^uc^  x6K'iro$ :  €hdf  of  Koi,  or, 
fio-'/o  di  Stamdo)  took  its  name.     [Cahia.] 

Clrftrai  (KffNurovf:  Ktffoffoirnos :  nr.  Khtrt- 
">«),  a  iloarishing  colony  of  Sinope,  on  the  coast 
'^i  Pontas,  at  the  monUi  aS  a  river  of  the  same 
'^amf  ;  eUefly  oelebialed  as  the  place  from  which 
Kurope  obtained  both  the  cherry  and  its  name. 
Lonillns  is  said  to  have  bronght  back  plants  of  the 
'Oerry  with  hkn  to  Rome,  but  this  refers  probably 
"r.!?  to  leme  particnlar  sorts,  as  the  Romans  seem 
t'>  have  had  the  tree  much  earlier. —  Census  fell 
•i2V>  decay  aiW  the  foundation  of  Phaniacta  {Kke- 

Cerita  {rk  K^fora),  the  Hems,  a  mountain  on 
tile  frontiers  of  Attica  and  Megaria 

CeriBDii  llimtaa  (Kspovria  6pfn :  Khimara\  a 
^^^  of  moontaina  extendmg  from  the  frontier 
^^  J  ilrrieom  along  the  eoaat  of  Epirus,  derived  their 
f^in«  from  the  frequent  thunder-storms  which  oc- 
'vrred  among  them  {K9paw6s).  These  mountains 
'^Mt  the  coast  of  Epims  dangerous  to  shipa  They 
v«>re  alto  called  Acrocemunia,  ^ough  this  name 
^u  properly  applied  to  the  promontory  separating 
i^e  Adriatic  and  Ionian  seaa.  The  inhabitants 
^^  *hpte  mountains  were  called  CermmU. 

Cerbiru  ( Kip€9pos\  the  dog  that  guarded  the 
'''tranee  of  Hades,  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the 
H'  meric  mems,  but  simply  as  **  the  dog,**  and 
^  u.nut  the  name  of  Cerberus,  (i?.  viii.  368,  Od. 
'  ^^23.)  Heaiod  calls  him  a  son  of  Typbaon  and 
^*  ^.dra,  and  represents  him  with  50  heaids.  Later 
'^T.vn  describe  him  aa  a  monster  with  only  3 
^^^V  with  the  tail  of  a  serpent  and  with  ser< 
:  -^u  rmmd  his  neck.  Some  poets  again  call 
'  ^i  nuiny •headed  or  hundred*  headed.  The  den 
'  -  CTberus  is  usually  pfaued  on  the  further  side  of 
'  "  Mrz,  at  the  spot  where  Charon  landed  the 
»  <*'«>•  of  the  departed. 

Cocttiram,  or  •«!,  or  -Mflra  (K«picd0'o»poi 
'^A<^  Heiod.,  K•^^^0Vfw^  Strabu :  Bl'Arka8\  a 
'  ^^  9f  Lower  i^Tlrt,  ^  ^1>«  W*  ^Mnk  of  the  Nile, 
•It  ibr  poQit  where  the  river  divided  into  its  3 
\^i^'i<\^  bmnchea,  the  E.  or  Pelusiac,  the  W.  or 
<  UMftoc,  and  the  N.  between  them. 
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OsroStM  or  -ii  (KepK^Toi,  probably  the  Or- 
oosstoiM),  a  people  of  Sarmatia  Asiatica,  beyond 
the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  on  the  £.  coast  of  the 
Paloa  Maeotia  {Sea  of  Azov), 

OtantHLxfM,  a  mountain  in  Thessaly,  part  of  the 
range  of  Pindus. 

Cerdna  and  CerdsStu  (Kcp«{ya,  K§picw7rts: 
Karbenak  l9^  Ramiah  and  OAerfta),  2  low  islands 
off  the  N.  ooaat  of  Africa,  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Lesser  Syrtis,  united  by  a  bridge,  and  possessing 
a  fine  harbour.  Cercina  was  the  larger,  and  had 
on  it  a  town  of  the  same  name. 

Oarolll?  (Ks^dny :  Kam-dagk\  a  mountain  in 
Macedonia,  between  the  Azins  and  Strymon,  form- 
ing the  boundary  between  Sintioe  and  Paeonia. 

CeEdnltu  (Kcpiriy«rif),  a  lake  in  Macedonia, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon,  through  which  this 
river  flowa 

CtorinTnin,  a  town  in  Thessaly  on  the  lake 
Bobeia. 

Oeroo,  Q.  Lnt&tibui^  consul  with  A.  Manlius 
Torquatiis,  b.  c.  241,  in  which  year  the  first  Punic 
war  was  brought  to  a  close  by  die  victory  of  C. 
Lutatius  Catultts  at  the  Aegates.  Cerco,  in  con- 
junction with  his  colleague,  subdued  the  Falisci 
or  people  of  Falerii,  who  nevoltsd  from  the  Ro- 


OereSpes  (K^pumrss),  droll  and  thievish 
gnomes,  lahbed  Hercules  in  his  sleep,  but  were 
taken  pasonen  by  him,  and  either  given  to  Om- 
phale,  or  killed,  or  set  free  again.  Some  placed 
them  at  Thermopyle  (Herod,  vii.  216)  ;  but  the 
comic  poem  Ceroopes^  which  bore  the  name  of 
Homer,  probably  ]daced  them  at  Oechalia  in  Eu- 
boea.  Others  transferred  them  to  Lydia,  or  the 
islands  called  PithecuSae,  which  derived  their 
name  from  the  Cercopes  who  were  changed  into 
monkeys  by  Zeus  for  having  deceived  him. 

OeraBpt  (K^p«rd4).  t  One  of  the  oldest  Orphic 
poets,  also  called  a  Pythagorean,  was  the  author 
of  an  epic  Poem,  "  on  the  descent  of  Oipheus  to 
Hades.**"— 8.  Of  Boletus,  the  contemporary  and 
rival  of  Hesiod,  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of 
an  epic  poem  called  Aeffimiui^  which  is  also  as- 
scribed  to  Hesiod. 

Cerejfo&  (Kt ^iriW),  son  of  Poseidon  or  Hephae- 
stuii,  a  cruel  tyrant  at  Eleusis,  put  to  death  his 
daughter  Alopk,  and  killed  all  strangers  whom  he 
overcame  in  wrestling ;  he  was  in  the  end  con- 
quered and  skin  by  Theseus. 

Oerds^Qin  (Kff>8dAior),  a  small  town  in  Mace- 
donia on  the  right  bank  of  the  Strymon,  opposite 
Amphipolis. 

OtriHUit,  PJfl31Xvi,  served  under  Yettius  Bok- 
nus,  in  Britain,  a.  d.  61 ;  was  one  of  the  generals 
who  supported  the  claim  of  Vespasian  to  the  em- 
pire, 69  ;  suppressed  the  revolt  of  Civilis  on  the 
Rhine,  70  ;  and  was  governor  of  Britain,  71,  when 
he  conquered  a  great  part  of  the  Brigantes. 

Cere&tae,  a  town  of  the  Hemici  in  Latium,  be- 
tween Son  and  Anagnia. 

CMf.      [DZMXTSJU] 

CerUli  {dreUa  V€cchia\  a  town  in  Bruttium  on 
the  coast,  a  little  S.  of  the  month  of  the  Laus. 

Cerbitliiu  (K^pi^tfof),  a  town  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Euboea,  on  the  river  Budorut. 

CeniS  (Kcpmf),  an  island  off  the  TV.  coast  of 
Africa,  to  which  the  Phoenicians  appear  to  have 
traded.  Its  position  is  uncertain,  and  Strabo  even 
denied  its  existence. 

Gtron,  a  fountain  in  Histiaeotis  in  Thessaly, 
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•aid  to  have  made  all  the  theep  black  which  dnnk 
of  it 

Oerretftni,  an,  Iberian  people  in  Hiipania  Tar> 
roconensia,  inhabited  the  modem  Cerdagite  in  the 
Pyrenees,  and  were  lubseqaently  divided  into  the 
2  tribes  of  the  Juliani  and  Augustan! :  they  were 
celebrated  fmr  their  hams. 

CenobleptM  (Kt;Nro9A^m}f),son  of  Cotys,  king 
of  Thrace,  on  whose  death  in  b.  c  358  he  inherited 
the  kingdom  in  conjunction  with  Beriaadet  and 
Amadocus,  who  were  probably  his  brothen.  Ai 
an  ally  of  the  Athenians  Gersobleptes  became  in- 
volved in  war  with  Philip,  by  whom  he  was  fre- 
quently defeated,  and  was  at  length  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  tributary,  343. 

Ceniu  (K^pffof:  Merhu\  a  river  of  Cilicia, 
flowing  through  the  Pylae  Syro-Cillciae,auto  the  £. 
side  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus. 

Certdnlitm  (Kcpr^yioy),  a  town  in  Mysia,  men- 
tioned only  by  Xenophon  {Anab,  vii.  8.  §  8). 

Cervidiiu'Seaayfila.    [Scaivola.] 

CCryz  (K^pv^),  an  Attic  hero,  son  of  Hermes 
and  Aglauros,  from  whom  the  priestly  fiunily  of 
the  Ceryces  at  Athens  derived  their  origin. 

Cestrni  {Kttrrpos :  ^ib-w),  a  «onside»ble  river 
of  Pamphylia,  flowing  from  the  Taurvs  S.-wards 
into  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  navigable  in  its 
lower  course,  at  least  as  far  as  the  city  of  Perge, 
which  stood  on  its  W.  bank,  60  stadia  (10  geqg. 
miles)  above  its  mouth. 

CfitSi  (K-^rctoi),  a  people  of  M3rsia,  the  old  in- 
habitants of  the  country  about  Pergamns,  mentioned 
by  Homer  {Od.  xi.  521).  Their  name  is  evidently 
connected  with  that  of  the  river  CxTiua. 

CethSgns,  Gonidlliu,  an  ancient  patrician 
family.  Th^  seem  to  have  kept  up  an  old  fashion 
of  wearing  their  arms  bare,  to  which  Horace 
alludes  in  the  words  dnduH  Cethegi  {An  PotL 
50)  ;  and  Lucan  (iu  543)  describes  the  associate 
of  Catiline  thus,  acmrttqus  momw  tiesana  Cethegi, 
L  U.,  curule  aedile  and  pontifex  mazimus  b.  c. 
213  ;  praetor  211,  when  he  had  the  charge  of 
Apulia  ;  censor  209,  and  consul  204.  In  the  next 
year  he  commanded  as  proconsul  in  Cisalpine  Qaul, 
where  he  defeated  Mago,  brother  of  Hannibal.  He 
died  196.  His  eloquence  was  rated  very  high,  so 
that  Ennius  gave  him  the  name  of  Suada  medulla^ 
and  Horace  twice  refers  to  him  as  an  ancient  au- 
thority for  the  usage  of  Latin  words.  {Epist,  ii.  2. 
116,  An,  Pottt  50.)— 8.  C,  commanded  in  Spain 
as  proconsul  200;  was  aedile  199 ;  consul  197,  when 
he  defeated  the  Insubrians  and  Cenomanians  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul  ;  and  censor  194.^8.  P.,  curule 
aedile  187,  pnetor  185,  and  coniid  181.  The  grave 
of  Numa  was  discovered  in  his  consulship.  •« 4. 
M.,  consul  160,  when  he  drained  a  part  of  the 
Pontine  Marshes.  •«  5.  P.,  a  friend  of  Marius,  pro- 
scribed by  Sulla,  88,  but  in  83  went  over  to  Sulla,  and 
was  pardoned.  —6.  C,  one  of  Catiline^s  crew,  was 
a  profligate  from  his  early  youth.  When  Catiline 
left  Rome,  63,  af^r  Cicero'b  first  speech,  Cethegus 
stayed  behind  under  the  orders  of  Lentulus.  His 
charge  was  to  murder  the  leading  senators ;  but 
the  tardiness  of  Lentulus  prevented  anything  being 
done.  Cethegus  was  arrested  and  condemned  to 
death  with  tlie  other  conspirators. 

CStlof  (K^«ioi),  a  small  river  of  Mysia,  flow- 
ing from  the  N.  through  the  district  of  Eiaitis,  and 
falling  into  the  Ca'icus  close  to  Peigamus. 

CeutrSnei  or  CentrSnef,  a  people  in  Gall'm 
Belgica,  dependenU  of  the  NerviL 
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CSyz  (K^{),  king  of  Trschyi,  baibsnd  of 
Alcyone.  His  death  is  diflerentlj  related.  [Ai- 
CTONS.]  He  was  the  father  of  Hippasoi,  who  ^ 
fighting  as  the  ally  of  HeiculM. 

Chabfeas.    [Aborrhas.] 

Ghahriaa  (Xoffpfos),  a  celebrated  Athenian  c^ 
neral.  In  b.  c.  392  he  succeeded  Iphicrates  in  th» 
command  of  the  Athenian  forces  at  Corinth.  In 
388  he  assisted  Evagons  in  Cyproi  agaiost  tb^ 
Persians.  In  378  he  was  one  of  the  commands 
of  the  forces  sent  to  the  aid  of  Thebes  agaict 
Agesilaus,  when  he  adopted  for  the  first  time  that 
manoeuvre  for  which  he  became  so  celebnted.— 
ordering  his  men  to  await  the  attack  with  tbe.: 
spears  pointed  against  the  enemy  and  their  ihie!(i< 
resting  on  one  knee.  A  statue  was  aftervvdi 
erected  at  Athens  to  Chabrias  in  this  posture,  b 
376  he  gained  an  important  victory  off  Nsxm  oTt 
the  LaMdaemonian  fleet  under  the  command 
PoUia.  In  361  he  took  the  command  of  the  da 
force  of  Tachos,  king  of  Egypt,  who  was  in  nbe. 
lion  against  Persia.  In  358  he  was  sent  as  u: 
Athenian  commander  in  Thrace,  but  was  ccmpe 
by  Charidemus  to  Diake  a  peace  unfavoorablt 
Athens.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Social  «ar 
357,  Chabrias  commanded  the  Athenian  fleet  .V 
the  siege  of  Chios  he  sailed  into  the  harboor  b^ 
the  rest  of  the  fleet,  and,  when  his  ship  vas  u 
abled,  be  refused  to  save  his  life  by  abandonis^ :: 
and  fell  fighting. 

Chaeite,  C.  CrmIha,  tribune  of  the  pnetisri 
cohorts,  formed  the  conspiracy  by  which  the  e: 
peror  Caligula  was  skin,  a.  b.  41.  Chaerea  ii 
put  to  death  by  Claudius  upon  his  aocesiion. 

Chaeremon  (Xeup4fM«y).    1.  One  of  the  i»> 
celebrated  of  the  lat«r  tragic  poets  at  Atbexts^^ 
rished  b.  c.  380.     He  is  erroneously  called  a 
poet  by  aome  writers.    There  are  3  epigrefiu 
cribed  to  Chaeremon  in  the  Greek  AnthoWsr 
2.  Of  Alexandria,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  chi^ f  i> 
riau  of  the  Alexandrian  library,  was  sfter« 
called  to  Rome,  and  became  the  preceptor  of  N^J 
in  conjunction  with  Alexander  of  A^e. 
wrote  a  history  of  Egypt,  on  Hieroglyphics, 
Comets,  and  a  grammatical  work.    Martial  i 
56)  wrote  an  epigram  upon  him. 

CnueriplLOn  (Xoipc^wy),  a  well-known  disci 
of  Socrates,  was  banished  by  the  Thirty  t}TJ 
and  returned  to  Athens  on  the  restoration  ot  dci 
cracy,  b.  c.  403.  He  was  dead  when  the  triA 
Socrates  took  place,  399. 

ChaeronSa  (XoifMiycia:  XoipMrci^s:  Ozfan 
the  Homeric  Ante  according  to  Panaaniaa,  a  i- 
in  Boeotia  on  the  Cephisus  near  the  froDtic: 
Phocis,  memorable  for  the  defeat  of  the  Atheu 
and  the  Boeotians  in  B.C  338  by  Philip*  '^^^ 
Macedon,  and  for  Sulla's  victory  over  the  bsu 
Mithridates,  86.  Chaeronea  was  the  birthpU 
Plutarch.  Several  remains  of  the  ancient  cuy 
to  be  seen  at  Capuma,  more  particularly  a  Ui« 
excavated  in  the  rock,  an  aqueduct,  and  the  nia 
lion  (broken  in  pieces)  which  aidomed  ibc 
pulchre  of  the  Boeotians  who  fell  at  the  batil 
Chneronea. 

Ghalaaixm  (XcUcuoy:  XoAoTof),  a  port  u>.« 

the  Locri  Oaolae  on  the  Crissaean  gul^  on  the  ' 
tiers  of  Phods. 

ChAlastra  (XaXdar^  in  Herod.  XaA«Ji 
XaXatrrpaTos :  CWocta),  a  town  in  Mygdov. 
Macedonia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Axiu«. 

ChaloS  or  -ae  or  -ia  (XcCXini,  XiAicou,  XaX 
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XakKoSos  or  '■(rrfs :  Ciarki\  an  ialand  of  the  Car- 
paihian  ic*,  nemr  Rhodes,  with  a  town  of  the  ume 
came,  and  a  temple  of  ApoUo. 

Chh]iiiMm  (XaA«i|Si^,  more  correctlj,  KaXxn- 
2«r:  XoAjru&^riof:  Ckaihedon^  Grk^  Kadi-Kioi^ 
TartL,  Rn.),  a  Oredc  city  of  Bithynia,  on  the  ooaat 
••t  the  Propontia  at  the  entxance  of  the  Bosponu, 
levlj  opposite  to  Byantiun,  wai  foonded  by  a 
o-:onT  from  Mcigara  in  B.  cl  685.  After  a  l<»ig 
p^nod  of  independence  (only  interrupted  by  its 
aptore  by  the  Penians  and  its  recorery  by  the 
Atht-nians),  it  beaone  subject  to  the  kings  of  Bi- 
cvnia,  and  soffered  by  the  transference  of  most  of 
iti  inhabitants  to  the  new  city  of  Nicomedia  (b.  c 
140).  The  Romans  restored  its  fortifications,  and 
mde  it  the  chief  city  of  the  province  of  Bithynia, 
'.'  Pontic*  Prima.  After  Tarioaa  fortnnea  under 
tbf  empire,  it  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Turks. 
—The  foorth  oecumeniod  council  of  the  Church 
Q^t  here,  a.  d.  4.51. 

ChiMdIe?  (XaA«i8iin}),  a  peninsula  in  Mace- 
(t'^ia  between  the  Thermaic  and  Stzyraonic  gulfs, 
rin«  out  into  the  sea  like  a  S-pronged  foi)E,  termi- 
f^ting  in  3  smaller  peninsulas,  Pallxnx,  Sitho- 
^u,and  AcTX  or  Athob.  It  derired  its  name 
bjm  Chaleidian  colonists.    [CflALcia,  No.  1.] 

Chalridlni,  a  Platonic  philosopher  who  lived 
vmbably  in  the  6th  century  of  the  Christian  aera, 
tran%lsted  into  Latin  the  Timaeus  of  Plato,  on 
»h:cb  he  likewise  wrotesToluminous  commentary. 
Kitted  by  Menrsiaa,  Leyden,  1617,  and  by  Fa- 
(ntiua,  Hamburg,  1718,  at  tht  end  of  the  2nd 
^o.um«  of  the  works  of  Hippolytus. 

Chaldoaeu  (XoAieioucot),  "^the  goddess  of  the 
I'razen  hoose,*^  a  surname  of  Athena  at  Sparta, 
tr'iD  the  bEsaen  temple  which  she  had  in  that 

tity. 

Chalda  (XoAx/t :  XoPUiSc^,  Chalcidensis).  t 
^Eoripo  or  NtgniipomlU\  the  principal  town  of  En- 
i«^  lituated  on  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Enri- 
y^K  and  united  with  the  mainland  by  a  bridge.   It 
■^u  a  ^iT  ancient  town,  originally  inhabited  by 
AfdDtes  or  Curetea,  and  colonised  by  Attic  lonians 
'^tr  Cothns.  Its  flourishing  condition  at  an  early 
I'nod  if  attested  by  the  numerous  colonies  which 
t  planted  in  Tarious  parts  of  the  Meditenanean. 
^'  f'Jtioded  so  many  cities  in  the  peninsula  in 
Maredonia  between  the  Strymonic  and  Thermaic 
< -fs that  the  whole  penmsuU  was  called  Cbald- 
''•'e.    In  Italy  it  founded  Cuma  and  in  Sicily 
Nazrit.    Chalcis  was  usually  subject  to  Athens 
^-^•H  the  greatneas  of  the  latter  city,  and  after- 
wards psned  into  the  hands  of  the  Macedonians, 
AoDochat,  Mithridates,  and  the  Romans.     It  was 
a  Y^frt  of  great  military  importance,  as  it  com- 
-^  '^niied  the  navigation  between  the  N.  and  S.  of 
^irrftre,  nd  hence  it  was  often  taken  and  retaken 
^^  the  different  parties  contending  for  the  supre- 
^•^^▼  in  Greece.  —  The  orator  Isaeus  and  the  poet 
K'^'^pbron  were  bom  at  Chalcis,  and  Aristotle  died 
;"'*-•  ^-S.  A  town  in  Aetolia  at  the  mouth  of  the 
•  "Doa^tittiated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Chalcis, 
fi  bence  also  «alied  ^jpodb/cu.— 8.  (JTuiJiefnii, 
•*-:.%  city  of  Syria,  in  a  fruitful  plain,  near  the 
^  rs.>nstioa  of  the  river  Chains  ;  the  chief  city  of 
t  "  <ii«rict  of  Chalcidice,  which  lay  to  the  E.  of 
"»*  Orwtes.-^  A  city  of  Syria  on  the  Belus, 

'^ -b*  pkiB  of  Marsyas. 
vkaleeeoBA^M,  or,  by  eontraction,  Chaleoa- 

<^7i«U««ueu  or  Vieolaiia,  a  Byiantine  hiito- 

^•*^  fcurishod  A.  ft  )44C,  and  wrote  a  history  of 
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the  Turks  and  of  the  Uter  period  of  the  Byiantine 
empire,  from  the  year  1298  down  to  the  conquest 
of  Corinth  and  the  inrasion  of  the  Peloponnesus  by 
the  Turks  in  1463,  thus  including  the  capture  of 
Constantinople  in  1458.  Edited  by  Fabrot,  Paris, 
1650. 

Chtldtt  (XoABoia :  Xa\8aM>f ),  in  the  narrower 
sense,  was  a  prorince  of  Babylonia,  about  the  lower 
course  of  the  Euphrates,  the  border  of  the  Arabian 
Desert,  and  the  head  of  the  Penian  Gul£  It  was 
intersected  by  numoous  canals,  and  was  extremely 
fertile.  In  a  wider  sense,  the  term  is  applied  to 
the  whole  of  Babylonia,  and  even  to  the  Babylo- 
nian  empire,  on  account  of  the  supremacy  which 
the  Chudasaas  acquired  at  Babylon.  [Babylon. ] 
Xenophon  mentions  Chaldaeans  in  the  mountains 
N.  of  Mesopotamia  ;  and  we  have  other  statements 
respecting  this  people^  from  which  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  deduce  a  clear  view  of  their  early  history. 
The  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  their  original 
seat  was  in  the  aiountains  of  Armenia  and  Kut- 
distan,  whence  they  desoended  into  the  plains  of 
Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia.  Respecting  the  Chal- 
daeans as  the  ruling  oUss  in  the  Babylonian  mo- 
narehy,  see  Babylon. 

Ghaliu  (XdAof :  KmoeUt)^  a  riyer  of  N.  Syria, 
flowing  S.  past  Beroea  and  Chalcis,  and  terminating 
in  a  marshy  lake. 

ChU}bM(XiAv6cf),a  remarkable  Asiatic  people, 
about  whom  we  find  yarious  statements  in  the 
ancient  writers.  They  are  generally  represented, 
both  in  the  early  poetic  legends,  and  in  the  his- 
torical period,  as  dwelling  on  the  S.  shore  of  the 
Black  Sea,  about  Themiscyra  and  the  Thermodon 
(and  probably  to  a  wider  extent,  for  Herodotus 
dearly  mentions  ^em  among  the  nations  W.  of  the 
Halys),  and  occupying  themselves  in  the  working 
of  iron.  Xenophon  mentions  Chalybes  in  the 
mountains  on  the  borders  of  Armenia  and  Meso- 
potamia, who  seem  to  be  the  same  people  that  he 
elsewhere  calls  Chaldaeans  ;  and  several  of  the 
ancient  geographers  regarded  the  Chalybes  and 
Chaldaei  as  originally  the  same  people. 

ChUfbon  (XoXvftJr:  0.  T.  Helbon),  a  consi- 
derable  dty  of  N.  Syria,  probably  the  same  as 
Bbboba.  The  district  about  it  was  called  Chaly- 
Ixmltis. 

Chamaalion  (;XjiiMiK4mw)y  a  Peripatetic  philo- 
sopherof  Heraclea  on  the  Pontus,  one  of  the  imme- 
diate disciples  of  Aristotle,  wrote  works  on  several 
of  the  andent  Greek  poets,  and  likewise  on  philo- 
sophical subjects. 

Chami^i,  a  people  in  Germany,  who  were  com- 
pelled by  the  Roman  conquests  to  change  their 
abodes  serenl  times.  They  first  appear  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Rhine,  but  afterwards  mi- 
grated £.,  defeated  the  Bructeri,  and  settled  be- 
tween the  Weser  and  the  Hars.  At  a  later  time 
they  dwelt  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  are  men- 
tioned as  auxiliaries  of  the  Franks. 

ChA&iM  (Xdov(t),  a  Pelasffian  people,  one  of 
the  3  peoples  which  inhabited  Epiaua,  were  at  aa 
earlier  period  m  possession  of  the  whole  of  the 
country,  but  subsequently  dwelt  along  the  coast 
from  the  river  Thyamis  to  the  Acrocenuinian  pro- 
montory, which  district  was  therefore  called  Chao- 
aia.  By  the  poets  daonuu  is  ased  as  equivalent 
to  Epirot* 

OhiSs  (Xdoff),  the  vacant  and  mfinite  space 
which  existed  according  to  the  andent  cosmogonies 
previous  to  the  creation  of  the  world  and  out  of 
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\rhich  tbe  god«,  men,  and  all  thingi  arote.     Chaos 
vftM  called  the  mother  of  Erebos  and  Nyx. 

Chandn  (Xapdbpa :  XaptApaSot).  L  A  town 
in  Phocis  on  the  riyer  Chamdrai,  situated  on  an 
eminence  not  iar  from  Likea.  ^8.  A  town  in  Epi- 
rus,  N.W.  of  AmbFBcia.<~8.  A  town  in  Meste- 
nia,  built  by  Pelopa. 

Charadnu  (Xi(pa8pes).  1.  A  smaU  riyer  in 
PhocJB,  a  tribntaiy  of  the  Cephisas.  ■—  Si  A  small 
river  in  Argolis,  a  tributary  of  the  Inachus.*-*  8.  A 
small  river  in  Measenia,  rises  near  Oechalia. 

Charax  (Xdpat),  of  Pergamns,  an  historian, 
wrote  a  work  in  40  books,  called  'EWrivucd,  and 
another  named  XpotnKd, 

Chinx  {Xdpal,  i.  e.  a  paltnaded  amp  :  Xapa- 
Kfiv6s),  the  name  of  several  cities,  which  took  their 
origin  from  military  stations.  The  most  remarkable 
of  them  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris.  [Albx- 
ANORiA,  No.  4.]  There  were  others,  which  only 
need  a  bare  mention,  in  the  Chersonesns  Taurica, 
in  N.  Media,  near  Celaenae  inPhrygia,  in  Corsica, 
and  on  the  Great  Syrtis  in  Africa,  and  a  few  more. 

Charazni  (Xdpo^or)  of  Mytilene,  son  of  Scar 
roandronymas  and  brother  of  Sappho,  fell  in  love 
with  RuoDOPis. 

CliXrSi  (Xdfnii).  I.  An  Athenian  general,  who 
for  a  long  series  of  years  contrived  by  profuse  cor* 
ruption  to  maintain  his  influence  with  the  people, 
in  spite  of  his  very  disreputable  character.  In 
B.  c.  367  he  was  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  Phliasians, 
who  were  hard  pressed  by  the  Arcadisns  and  Ar- 
gives,  and  he  succeeded  in  relieving  them.  In 
the  Social  war,  after  the  death  of  Chabrias,  356, 
he  had  the  command  of  the  Athenian  fleet  along 
with  Iphicrates  and  Timotheus.  His  colleagues 
having  refused,  in  consequence  of  a  storm,  to  risk 
an  engagement^  Chares  accused  them  to  the  people, 
and  toey  were  recalled.  Being  now  left  in  the 
sole  command,  and  being  in  want  of  money,  he 
entered  into  the  service  of  Artabazus,  the  revolted 
satrap  of  Western  Asia,  but  was  recalled  by  the 
Athenians  on  the  complaint  of  Artazerzes  III  In 
the  Olynthian  war,  349,  he  commanded  themerce- 
xaries  sent  from  Athens  to  the  aid  of  Olynthus.  In 
340  he  commanded  the  force  sent  to  aid  Byzantium 
against  Philip  ;  but  he  effected  nothing,  and  was 
accordingly  superseded  by  Phocion.  In  338  he 
was  one  of  the  Athenian  commanders  at  the  battle  | 
of  Chaeronea.  When  Alezander  invaded  Asia  in 
334,  Chares  was  living  at  Sigeum  ;  and  in  333  he 
commanded  for  Darius  at  Mytilene. -"2.  Of  Myti- 
lene, an  officer  at  the  court  of  Alezander  the  Great, 
wrote  a  history  of  Alezander  in  10  books. "»  8.  Of 
Lindus  in  Rhodes,  a  statuary  in  bronze,  the  favourite 
pupil  of  Lysippus,  flourished  B.C.  290.  His  chief 
work  was  the  statue  of  the  Sun,  which,  under  the 
name  of  **  The  Colossus  of  Rhodes,"  was  celebrated 
as  one  of  the  7  wonders  of  the  world.  Its  height 
was  upwards  of  105  English  feet,  it  was  12  years 
in  erecting,  and  cost  300  talents.  It  stood  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Rhodes,  but  there  is  no 
authority  for  the  statement  that  its  legs  eztended 
over  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  It  was  overthrown 
and  broken  to  pieces  by  an  earthquake  56  yean 
after  its  erection,  B.  c  224.  The  fragments  re- 
mamed  on  the  ground  923  years,  till  they  were 
sold  by  the  genenl  of  the  caliph  Othman  IV.,  to  a 
Jew  of  Emesa,  who  carried  them  away  on  900 
camels,  ▲.  o.  672. 

Ch&rielSi  {XapiK\^t).  L  An  Athenian  dema- 
gogue, son  of  Apollodorus,  was  one  of  the  commis- 
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sioners  appointed  to  investigate  the  sfbir  ohh 
mutilation  of  the  Hennae,  B.&  415  ;  wsi  one  of 
the  commanders  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  413  ;  and 
one  of  the  30  t3nanta  on  the  captare  of  Atheu  br 
Lysander,  404.  "—2.  An  eminent  phyncian  a; 
Rome*  attended  the  emperor  Tiberius. 

Gkaiido  (XapiitXA).  1.  A  nymph,  daugbter  of 
Apollo,  wife  of  the  centaur  Chiron,  snd  stotba  of 
Carystus  and  OcyroK-^S.  A  nymph,  wife  of 
Eueres  and  mother  of  Tiresias. 

Cllindilinu  (Xaplhifun),  L  Of  Orva  ia 
Euboea,  of  mean  origin,  became  the  captain  of  s 
band  of  mercenaries,  and  served  in  this  capacity 
under  the  Athenian  generals  Iphicrates  snd  Timo- 
theus. He  nezt  entered  the  service  of  the  tstiap 
Artabazus,  who  had  revolted  against  Artszerx» 
III.,  and  subsequently  of  Coty%  king  of  Thnc^ 
whose  daughter  he  married.  On  the  murder  if 
Cotys,  358,  Charidemus  adhered  to  the  csom  of 
his  son  Cersobleptes,  and  on  behalf  of  tbe  lattrr 
carried  on  the  struggle  with  the  Athenisni  for  tb- 
possession  of  the  Chersonesns.  In  349  he  vas 
appointed  by  the  Athenians  commander  in  tt" 
Olynthian  war,  but  nezt  year  was  superseded  m 
replaced  by  Chares.  ^2.  An  Athenian,  one  oit* 
orators  whose  surrender  was  required  by  Aleo: 
der  in  B.  a  335,  after  the  destruction  of  TbeK 
fled  to  Asia,  and  took  refbge  with  Dsrioi,  \! 
whose  orders  he  was  put  to  death,  333,  ahoftir 
before  the  battle  of  Issus. 

GhlxQ&IU,  or  ChariUof  (XapiXaM,  XdptXAfi, 
king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Polydectes,  is  said  to  h-r 
received  his  name  from  the  general  ioy  excited  by 
the  justice  of  his  uncle  Lycuigus  when  he  pWA 
him,  yet  a  new-bom  infant,  on  the  royal  seat,  toi 
bade  the  Spartans  acknowledge  him  iot  their  kiri; 
He  carried  on  war  against  Argos  and  Tegea  ;  h* 
vras  taken  prisoner  by  the  T^geans«  but  w  ^ii^ 
missed  without  ransom  on  giving  a  promise  (whv^-i 
he  did  not  keep),  that  the  Spartans  should  sbitaiu 
in  future  from  attacking  Tegea. 

CbXril  (Xdpii),  the  personification  of  Once  ari 
Beauty.  In  the  Iliad  (zviii.  382)  Chans  it  A^\ 
scribed  as  the  wife  of  Hephaestus,  bat  in  tl.^ 
Odyssey  Aphrodite  appears  as  the  wife  of  HephaeiJ 
tus,  from  which  we  may  infer,  if  not  tbe  identuyi 
of  Aphrodite  and  Charis,  at  least  a  dose  connectio.*j 
in  the  notions  entertained  about  the  2  dirinitic^ 
The  idea  of  penonified  grace  and  beauty  was  at  a^ 
early  period  divided  into  a  plurality  of  beings,  aa^ 
even  in  the  Homeric  poems  the  plural  Chsritei  (^\ 
cun  several  timcL — ^  The  Charitet,  called  Gr^jtnM 
by  the  Romans,  are  usually  described  sa  ii^\ 
daughters  of  Zeus,  and  as  S  in  number,  nameivj 
Euphrosyne,  Aglaia,  and  Thalia.  The  namei  <\ 
the  Chuites  sufficiently  ezpress  their  characttr:' 
They  were  the  goddesses  wno  enhanced  the  en| 
joyments  of  life  by  refinement  and  gentlcoe^^ 
They  are  mostly  described  as  in  the  service  • 
other  divinities,  and  they  lend  their  grace  as] 
beauty  to  every  thing  that  delights  and  elevai^l 
gods  and  men.  The  gentleness  and  grafefulnci^ 
which  they  impart  to  man^s  ordinary  pleasures  an 
ezpressed  by  their  moderating  the  ezciting  tij 
fluence  of  wine  (Hor.  Cann,  liL  19.  15),  sod  l\ 
their  accompanying  Aphrodite  and  Eros.  Poetn 
however,  is  the  art  which  is  especially  fsrour 
by  them,  and  hence  they  are  the  friends  of  tl> 
Muses,  with  whom  they  live  together  in  Olympu 
In  early  times  the  Charites  were  repress i 
dressed,  but  afterwards  their  figures  wer«  al«u.« 
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Baked :  tpacxaaii  of  both  n prasentakioiia  of  the 
CkahUt  an  ftall  extant.  They  appear  nnnupi- 
cwcM  oaideu  in  the  fnll  bloom  of  Ufe^  aad  they 
iiuallT  canbnee  ca^  o^er. 

CtoMiML  L  Avnttns  Aroadliii,  a  Ronao 
jvrut,  lircd  m  the  re^  of  Constantine  the  Oreftt, 
and  vratt  8  vorki,  Ih  TaHlma^  De  Mvmeribm 
evilUmt.  aad  Mh  Qfido  Frve/msH  jfradono^  all  of 
wbiek  are  cited  io  the  Digott^S.  Flmni  Sotip 
pitv,  a  JLatiii  gimmmariaii,  who  flouriahed  a.  o. 
UKI,  aathor  of  a  trcatiae  in  6  hooka,  drawn  «p  for 
ti:e  OM  of  bia  wbkk  cntided  InttitmHonm  Gramm»' 
tirnr,  wkieh  baa  come  down  to  na  in  a  Teiy  im- 
pfffrct  state.  Edited  by  Putachina  in  Grwmma- 
.vw  Utimtt  Ametont  J 11117111,  Haaov.  1605,  and 
hr  UndenaaD,  in  Cor/mM  GrummmL  Latin,  Fcto- 
rM,LiM.  1840. 

ChaiftM.    [Cbarb.] 

Chnltn  (Xap(r«v),  of  Aphrodisiaa,  a  town  of 
raria,  tbe  airtbor  of  a  Greek  romance,  in  8  hooka, 
«  the  Lovet  of  Chaereaa  and  CalKrrhoc».  The 
wae  if  nrobably  feigned  (from  x^<'  ^"^  *A0po8£- 
r^),ittM  IJBie  sad  poaition  of  the  anther  oer- 
Uibij  are.  He  repieaenta  himaelf  aa  the  aecretary 
ot  tbc  oialer  Atbcnagoiaa,  evidently  referring  to 
tH«  Srtacaaaa  oiatflr  mentioned  l^  Thncydidea 
(n.  35, 36)  aa  the  politicBl  opponent  of  Herno- 
(tatH.  Nothiog  ia  known  reapecting  the  real  life 
|<  tbc  tme  of  the  anthor ;  but  Im  pn^bly  did  not 
i  tf  eeriMr  than  the  5th  century  after  Chriat 
Edited  bj  Dt>rfilte,  3  Tola.  Amat  1750,  with  a 
vajuble  ceguientaty ;  reprinted  with  additional 
Mil  bj  Berk,  Upa.  1789. 

Chaandl  (Xfl^vufr^v:  nr.  HadUka  or  ^t^), 
3  T^iX  dtr  of  lieeopotamia,  on  the  Eupbratea 

ChannHM  (Xi^tiff).  L  An  Athenian,  aon 
■'  filraesB,  eoaaia  to  Critiaa,  and  uncle  by  the 
avitW*!  lide  to  Phrto,  who  introdooea  him  in  the 
•a»f««  which  bean  hia  name  aa  a  Tery  young 
<"jn  at  the  conmeDcemcBt  of  the  Peloponnesian 
*v.  In  a  c  404  he  waa  one  of  the  Ten,  and 
»u  tiatB  fightiag  agaimt  Thnaybolna  at  the  Pi- 
*^nt  -.1  Called  abo  Ghamadas  by  Cicero,  a 
:rj«d  of  Philo  of  Lariaaa,  in  conjonction  with 
«  -«B  he  ii  mid  by  aoine  to  haye  been  the  founder 
'  •  4(ii  Amdcmy.    He  floqriahed  a.  a  100. 

Charia  (X^^).  1.  Son  of  Ereboa,  conToyed 
-'^  -■  boat  the  ehadae  of  die  dead  aerom  the  rivera 
''  tb«  ]»w  woild.  For  thia  aerrice  he  waa  paid 
VTA  la  efaolaa  er  daaace,  which  coin  waa  placed 

*  tb*  BMnth  of  every  corpae  preriona  to  ita  bnriaL 
^'*  »  irpnacnted  aa  an  aged  man  with  a  dirty 
jvl  lad  a  mean  drcaa.— -2.  A  diatinguuhed 
•^■«B<caBc«aled  Petepidaa  aad  hia  fellow-oon- 
i*nt«c»  in  hia  hooaci  when  they  retnnied  to 
ivka  eith  the  view  of  delivering  it  from  the 
^'v**ai,ac379.«-S.  An  hiatoriaa  of  Lampaacaa, 
("•vniWd  a  c  464,  and  wrote  worka  on  Aethiopia, 
^'na*  Ovieeew  &c^  the  fragments  of  which  are 
".ira^  by  Mfilkr,  Fragm.  Hitior.  Greue,  Faria, 


(XnpA^ftf X  a  lawgiver  of  Catana, 
^^^  Walated  fer  hia  own  aad  the  other  eitiea  of 
<  ^^«B  engia  m  Sialy  and  Italy.  Hia  date 
*  vtrntaia.  He  ia  aaid  by  aome  to  have  been  a 
^*''P^  «f  Pythagofaa ;  and  he  muet  have  lived 
'-  ^  the  tiBw  of  Anaxilana,  tyrant  of  Rhegium, 
^ '  4M--4i<,  fer  the  Rhegmna  need  the  lawa  of 
y^^im  tiB  they  wcse  aboUahed  by  Anaadlaaa. 
•  ^  later  feci  aafldantiy  lefiitea  the  conunon  bo- 
'^ataoef^Miiiiii*  ^inm  up  a  code  of  lawa  for 
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Thuru,  ainee  thia  city  waa  not  founded  till  443.  A 
tradition  relatea  that  Chamndaa  one  day  foigot  to 
lay  aaide  hia  swwd  before  he  appeared  in  the  aa- 
aembly,  thereby  violating  one  of  his  own  laws,  and 
that  on  being  reminded  of  this  by  a  citisen,  he 
eadaimed,  '^By  Zona,  I  will  establish  it,"  and 
immediately  atabbed  himaelf.  The  lawa  of  Cha- 
rondaa  were  probably  in  verse. 

GUbropi  {Xdfp^),  L  A  chief  among  the  Epi- 
roto,  sided  with  the  Romans  in  their  war  with 
Philip  v.,  &C.  198.— 2.  A  grandson  of  the  above. 
He  reoeived  his  education  at  Rome,  and  after  his 
return  to  bis  own  country  adhered  to  the  Roman 
cause ;  but  be  ia  represented  by  Polybius  as  a 
monster  of  cruelty.     He  died  at  Bmndiaium,  157. 

Chanrbdii.    [Sgylla.] 

COMtfUxi,  or  GhaciUirii,  or  GhattfiAiii,  a  people 
of  Qeimany,  alliea  or  dependents  of  the  Cherusci. 
Their  position  is  tmcertain.  They  dwelt  N.  of  the 
Chatti ;  and  in  later  timea  they  appear  between 
the  Rhine  and  the  Maaa  aa  a  part  of  the  Franks. 

Chatti.    [Cattl] 

Ghanoi  or  Gaud,  a  powerful  people  in  the  N.  £. 
of  Germany  between  the  Amisia  {Em$)  and  the 
Albis  {El6e\  divided  by  the  Viaurgia  ( ff e«fr), 
which  flowed  through  their  territoiy  into  Majorca 
and  Minorea,  the  former  W.  and  the  latter  R  of 
the  river.  They  are  described  by  Tacitus  as  the 
noblest  and  the  juateat  of  the  Qennan  tribea  They 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  Romana  a.  o.  5,  and 
aaaiated  the  latter  in  their  wars  against  the  Che* 
nisei ;  but  this  alliance  did  not  last  long.  They 
were  at  war  with  the  Romans  in  the  reigns  of 
Claudius  and  Nero,  but  were  never  subdued.  They 
are  mentioned  for  the  last  time  in  the  3rd  century, 
when  they  devastated  Gaul,  but  their  name  sub- 
sequently became  meiged  in  the  general  name  of 
Saxona. 

GhflUdOB,  the  miatreaa  of  C.  Venes,  often  men- 
tioned by  Cicero. 

Ghalid&iii  (XcAi9oWr),  wife  of  Cleonymus,  to 
whom  she  proved  tmfeithfal  in  consequence  of  a 
passion  for  Acrotatus,  son  of  Areus  I. 

GhSUdSnla*  X&inlaa  (XeAiMruu  vriffon  Kke- 
HdomX  a  group  of  5  (Strabo  only  mentions  3) 
small  islands,  sumronded  by  dangerous  shallows, 
off  the  promontory  called  Hiera  or  Chelidonia 
(KAelidomi)  on  the  S.  coaat  of  Lycia. 

Ghalonitaa  (X«A»ydraf :  C.  Tbmese),  a  pro- 
montory in  Elia,  opposite  Zacynthus,  the  most 
westerly  point  of  the  Peloponnesus. 

GhoBinla  aft.  Faaftpdua  (X^/vfut,  IIoi^oAii: 
Xtfifiinis:  Ekhmim^  Ro.),  a  great  city  of  the 
Thebaia,  or  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  £.  bank  of  the 
Nile^  celebrated  for  its  mantifectuiea  of  linen,  its 
stone-quarries,  and  ito  temples  of  Pan  and  Peraeua. 
It  waa  the  birthpkce  of  the  poet  Nonnoa. 

ChfoSbotda  {Xv^offxla :  KaaKtSaid^  Bu.),  a 
eity  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Nile,  opposite  Diospolis  Parva. 

Gheopa  (X^oif^),  an  early  king  of  Egypt,  godless 
and  tyiannical,  reigned  50  yean,  and  built  the 
first  and  largeat  pyramid  by  the  oompulaory  labour 
of  hia  subjects. 

Ghaphm  (Xe^p^r),  king  of  Effypt,  brother  and 
successor  of  Cheops,  whose  example  of  tynmny  he 
followed,  reigned  56  years,  and  built  the  second 
pyramid.  The  Egyptiana  so  hated  the  memory  of 
these  farothen,  that  they  called  the  pyramids,  not 
by  their  names,  but  by  that  of  Philition,  a  shepherd 
who  at  that  time  fed  hia  flocka  near  the  pUce. 
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Ghenlphnni  (Xep<rl^pwy)  or  Cteiipluim  an 
architect  of  Cnoaiut  in  Crete,  in  conjunction  with 
hit  ton  Metagenes,  built,  or  commenced  bnilding, 
the  great  temple  of  Artemis  at  Epheeu.  He  flon- 
rished  B.  c.  560. 

Chentntevi  (X*pff6v7i<ros,  Att  Xt^inricos\ 
^a  land-iiland,**  that  is,  **  a  peniniula^  (from 
X^povs  ^land**  and  viiffos  ^^ialand**).  L  Ch. 
Thradisa  (PemnstUa  oftite  D<urdaneUe$  or  of  (7a/- 
Upoli),  nraallj  called  at  Athens  ^  The  Chersone- 
sus**  without  any  distinguishing  epithet,  the  narrow 
slip  of  land,  420  stadia  in  length,  running  between 
the  Hellespont  and  the  Oulf  of  Melas,  and  con- 
nected  with  the  Thracian  mainland  by  an  isthmus, 
which  was  fortified  by  a  wall,  36  stadia  across, 
near  Cardia.  The  Chersonese  was  colonized  by 
the  Athenians  under  Miltiades,  the  contemporary 
of  Pisistratus.— 2.  Tanxica  or  Soythioa  {Crimea), 
the  peninsula  between  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus,  and  the  Palus  Maeotis,  united 
to  the  mainland  by  an  isthmus  40  stadia  in  width. 
The  ancients  compared  this  peninsuU  with  the 
Peloponnesus  both  in  form  and  size.  It  produced 
a  great  quantity  of  com,  which  was  exported  to 
Athens  and  other  parts  of  Greece.  The  E.  part 
of  the  peninsula  was  called  Tfrnxiv  or  the  Rugged 
(Herod,  it.  99).  Respecting  the  Greek  kingdom 
established  in  this  country  see  Borporur. — There 
was  a  town  on  the  S.  coast  of  this  peninsula  called 
Chersonesus,  founded  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Pontic  Heraclea,  and  situated  on  a  small  peninsuh^ 
called  i)  fuicph  Xep.  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
larger,  of  which  it  formed  a  part.  •«  8.  dmbnoA 
(Jiukmd,)  See  CiMBRi.  — 4.  (C.  C%er«o»Mt),  a 
promontory  in  Argolis  between  Epidaurus  and 
Troezen.^5.  (CWsoneso),  a  town  in  Crete  on  the 
Prom.  Zephyrium,  the  harbour  of  Lyctus  in  the 
interior. 

Chenifoi,  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  tribes  of 
ancient  Germany.  The  limits  of  their  territory 
cannot  be  fixed  with  accuracy,  since  the  an- 
cients did  not  distinguish  between  the  Cherusci 
proper  and  the  nations  belonging  to  the  league  of 
which  the  Cherusci  were  at  the  head.  The  Che- 
rusci proper  dwelt  on  both  sides  of  the  Visurgis 
(  We9er\  and  their  territories  extended  to  the  Hars 
and  the  Elbe.  They  were  originally  in  alliance 
with  the  Romans,  but  they  subsequently  formed  a 
powerful  league  of  the  German  tribes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expelling  the  Romans  from  the  country, 
and  under  the  chief  Arminius  they  destroyed  the 
army  of  Varus  and  drore  the  Romans  beyond  the 
Rhine,  a.  d.  9.  In  consequence  of  intemid  dissen- 
sions among  the  German  tribes  the  Cherusci  soon 
lost  their  influence.  Their  neighbours  the  Catti 
succeeded  to  their  power. 

Chtelnm  (X^o'iov),  a  promontory  of  Samos, 
with  a  temple  of  Artemis,  who  was  worshipped 
here  under  the  surname  of  Xnvlau  Near  it  was 
a  little  rlTer  Chesius,  flowing  past  a  town  of  the 
same  name. 

ChilSn  (XciA«K,  X/Asw'),  of  Lacedaemon,  son  of 
Damagetus,  and  one  of  the  Seven  Sages,  flourished 
B.  c  590.  It  is  said  that  he  died  of  joy  when  his 
son  gamed  the  price  for  boxing  at  the  Olympic 
games.  The  institution  of  the  Edtoralty  is  eiro- 
""^r  ascribed  by  some  to  Chilon. 
♦l,.^!!!^  ^?''fV«),  a  fin-bieath'mg  monster, 
hind  «i^  ?'  7^"^  body  was  that  of  a  lion,  the 

a  goat.    Accoidmg  tolewod,  she  was  a  daughter 
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of  Typhaonand  Echidna, and  had  3heBas,aoeof 
each  of  the  3  animals  before  mentioned.  Shensd« 
great  havoc  in  Lyda  and  the  surrounding  countrie^ 
and  was  at  length  killed  by  Bellerophon.    Viigii 
pkces  her  together  with  other  monsters  at  the  eo- 
trance  of  Oxcus.     The  origin  of  the  notion  of  this 
fire-breathing  monster  must  probably  be  sought  f«r 
in  the  volcano  of  the  name  of  Chimaera  near  Phs- 
selis,  in  Lycia.     In  the  works  of  art  recently  div 
covered  in  Lycia,  we  find  several  representatijaa 
of  the  Chimaera  in  the  simple  form  of  a  species  of 
lion  still  occurring  in  that  country. 

Ch^Dubrlon,  a  promontory  and  harbour  of  Tbe»- 
protia  in  Epirus. 

Chion  (Xf«r\  of  Heradea  on  the  Pontus,  a  dis- 
ciple of  Plato,  put  to  death  Clearchns,  the  tyrant 
of  his  native  town,  and  was  in  consequence  kilkd, 
B.  c.  353.  There  are  extant  13  letters  which  sre 
ascribed  to  Chion,  but  which  are  ondoubtrdly  ^ 
kter  origin.  Edited  by  Cobems,  Ltpa.  and  Dr«d. 
1765,  and  by  Orelli,  in  his  edition  of  Menuioc, 
Lips.  1816. 

CUfinS  (X(({n|).  L  Daughter  of  Boreas  sod 
Orithyia,  became  by  Poseidon  the  mother  of  £o- 
molpus. «  2.  Daughter  of  Daedalion,  beloved  br 
Apollo  and  Hermes,  gave  birth  to  twin^  Autolycai 
and  Phihmimon,  the  former  a  son  of  Hennes  a&d 
the  latter  of  ApoUo.  She  was  killed  by  ArUfnm 
for  having  compared  her  beanty  to  that  of  tbe 
goddess. 

ddmiXdei  (Xi«r<5nf  and  Xtopf^ns)^  an  Atheoas 
poet  of  the  old  comedy,  flourished  a.  c  460,  aai 
was  the  first  poet  who  gave  the  Athenian  corned; 
that  form  whuh  it  retained  down  to  the  time  f 
Aristophanes. 

Chios    (Xfof :    XiOf,  Ckltus  Gtk.  KUo,  Its. 
Seio,  Turk.  SakUAndam,  i.e.  Mtutm-idand),  0&4 
of  the  largest  and  most  fiimoaa  islands  of  tbc 
Aegean,  lay  opposite  to  the  peninsula  of  Claxomeoae. 
on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  and  waa  reckoned  at  SiO^* 
stadia  (90  geog.  miles)  in  circuit.     Its  length  fr<c 
N.  to  S.  is  about  SO  miles,  iU  greatest  breadUi 
about  10,  and  the  width  of  the  strait,  which  diridn 
it  from  the  mainhmd,  about  8.     It  b  said  to  bsvr 
borne,  in  the  earliest  times,  the  various  names  of 
Aethalia,  Macris,  and  Pitynsa,  and  to  have  b««n 
inhabited  by  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians  and  Lelegv^ 
It  was  oolonixed  by  the  lonians  at  the  time  of  tb^'f 
great  migration,  and  became  an  important  memUr 
of  the  Ionian  league  ;  but  iu  population  was  mixu 
It  remained  an  independent  and  poweiiul  maritime 
state,  under  a  democratic  form  <^  goTemment,  till 
the  great  naval  defeat  of  the  Ionian  Greeks  by  tbei 
Persians,  B.&  494,  after  which  the  ChianN  vb<»j 
had  taken  part  in  the  fight  with  100  ships,  v(tt\ 
subjected  to  tbe  Persians,  and  their  island  was  UitI 
waste  and  their  young  women  carried  off  into  sh-{ 
very.     The  batUe  of  Mycale,  479,  freed  CM 
from  the  Persian  yoke,  and  it  became  a  membe^ 
of  the  Athenian  league,  in  which  it  was  for  a  lond 
time  the  closest  and  most  favoured  ally  of  Athens  j 
but  an  unsuooessfhl  attempt  to  revolt^  ui  41  '2,  led  t^ 
its  conquest  and  devastation.     It  recovered  its  io 
dependence,  vrith  Cos  and  Rhodes,  in  358,  an 
afterwards  shared  the  fortunes  of  the  other  ststt 
of  Ionia. — Chios  is  covered  with  rocky  mounuir 
clothed  with  the  richest  vegetatioa     It  was  cfU 
brated  for  its  wine,  which  was  among  the  h^** 
known  to  tbe  ancients,  its  figa, gum-mastic  ai>> 
other  natural   prodncta,  also  for  its  marble  ar.^ 
pottery,  and  for  the  beauty  of  its  waBen,  and  tht 
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h;xiirioiu  life  of  iU  inhabitanta.  —  Of  all  tbe  ttatM 
vfaich  upirtd  to  the  honour  of  being  the  birthplace 
of  Homer,  Chios  wai  genendly  ooDaidefed  by  the 
A.ximts  to  hare  the  beat  claim  ;  and  it  numbered 
uDong  ita  aatsvca  the  tiagedian  loo,  the  hiatoriaa 
TkeopoiBpuay  the  poet  Tbeocritua,  and  other  emi- 
Mot  neo.  Ita  chief  city,  Cbioa  {Kkio\  atood  cm 
tbf  £.  side  of  the  ialand,  at  the  foot  of  ita  higheat 
Htoantain,  Pelinaeaa :  the  other  principal  plaoea  in 
.:  were  Poaidium,  Phaoae,  Notinm,  Ebeua,  and 
Uucooiom. 

GUiia6pluii  (Xttplffo^f),  a  Lacedaemonian, 
•u  tent  I7  the  Spartana  to  aid  Cyrua  in  hia  ez- 
H>uon  againat  lua  brother  Artazentea«  B.  a  401. 
After  the  battle  of  Cunaza  and  the  aubaequent 
uTert  of  the  Greek  geuerala,  Cbiriaophua  waa  ap- 
f  iDtrd  one  of  the  new  genenla,and  in  conjunction 
':th  Xesophon  had  the  chief  conduct  of  the  re- 
vtaL 

Chiron  (Xalpaiv),  the  wiaeat  and  juateat  of  all 
'M  Ceataui,  am  of  Cronoa  and  Philyia,  and  hu»- 
'^d  of  Naiii  or  Charicio,  lived  on  mount  Pelion. 
He  via  inatncted  by  Apollo  and  Artemia,  and 
«u  Knowned  for  hia  akill  in  hunting,  medicine, 
.-att»ic  gymnaatica,  and  the  art  of  prophecy.  All 
t^M  DMMt  diitingaiahed  heroea  of  Grecian  atory,  aa 
Pekvi,  Achillea,  Diomedea,  &c.,  are  deacribed  aa 
^  papiU  of  Chiron  in  theae  arte.  Hia  friendahip 
*iu  Pelcu,  who  waa  hia  grandaon,  ia  particnlariy 
r^lrbnied.  Chiron  aaved  him  from  the  other  Gen- 
uan,  who  were  on  the  point  of  killing  him,  and  he 
alio  mtond  to  him  the  aword  which  Acaatua  had 
'■oeeaied.  Chiron  farther  informed  him  in  what 
sautff  b«  Blight  gain  poaaeasion  of  Thetia,  who 
*«i  destined  to  marry  a  mortal.  Herculea,  too, 
vai  hit  friend  ;  bat  one  of  the  poiaoned  arrowa  of 
^ii*  hero  vaa  narertbeleaa  the  cau^  of  hia  death. 
'tThile  fighuag  with  the  other  Centaua,  one  of  the 
>  ivjood  airowa  of  Herculea  atruck  Chiron,  who, 
■Jift'iogii  immortal,  would  not  live  any  longer,  and 
avf  hia  immortality  to  Prometheua.  According 
'-  Ahen,  Chiron,  in  looking  at  one  of  the  arrowa, 

•  pptd  it  on  hia  foot,  and  wounded  himaell  Zeua 
*^  China  among  the  atara. 

Chitiia  (Xrr^m),  a  auniame  of  Artemia,  de- 

"''•  -i  ^iiher  fium  the  Attic  demna  of  Chitone,  or 

'aoK  the  goddeaa  ia  repreaented  with  a  abort 

'"    '0. 

CkUS  (Xa^),  the  Blooming,  a  aumame  of  De- 
r  w  u  the  protectreaa  of  the  green  fielda :  hence 
^  fxica  (CM.  Od,  1600)   calla  her  AT)^4ri}p 

OOrii  (XX«pif).  L  Daughter  of  the  Theban 
^'^'uii  and  Niobe :  ahe  and  her  brother  Amydaa 
">  tke  only  cbildmi  of  Niobe  not  killed  by 
^  <!1  •  tad  Artemia.  She  ii  often  confounded  with 
^ ;  ^  "~8-  Daughter  of  Amphion  of  Orchomenoa, 
■>  Y  Neleva,  king  of  Pyloa,  and  mother  of 
^  itor.«—S.  Wife  o(  Zepbyrua,  and  goddeaa  of 

*'n,  identical  with  the  Roman  Flora. 
.GttrM  (Xoofmy^),  a  fertUe  valley  in  the  W. 

PtfXAia,  oD  the  borden  of  Media,  between  2 
•'mrfiheCaapiiM. 

^iUfn  iXoiamit),    h  (Kerai^  ot  Kara^u), 

•  'ftt  of  Somna,  fiilUng  into  the  Tigria.  Ita 
'LT  «M  10  pojc  tiu^  xh^  Persian  kinga  uaed  to 
*v  3  vith  them  in  ailver  veaaela,  when  on  fo- 
''^  rxpeditieaa.  It  ia  wrongly  identified  by 
'  ** pi^gnphera  with  the  EuLABua— 8.  {AUodi), 

•  fM  M  the  hfopamaaui,  falling  into  the  Cophea 
^n  anatntly  idcntinl  with  the  Suaatua  of 
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Ptolemy  and  the  Quraeua  of  Arrian  ;  and  if  ao  the 
Choea  of  Arrian  ia  probably  the  Kama :  but  the 
proper  naming  of  theae  rirera  ia  very  difficult 

Choerldef  (XoipdScr),  two  amall  rocky  iaiande 
off  the  ooaat  of  Italr,  near  Tarentum. 

Choarlliu  (XoipUot  or  XoipiXXos).  t  Of  Athena, 
a  tragic  poet,  contemporary  with  Thcapia,  Phryni* 
chua,  and  Aeachylua,  exhibited  tragediea  for  40 
yeara,  b.c.  523---483,  and  gained  the  priie  13 
timea.  ^  2.  Of  Samoa,  the  author  of  an  epic  poem 
on  the  Peraian  wara ;  the  chief  action  of  the  poem 
appeara  to  have  been  the  battle  of  Salamia.  He 
waa  bom  about  470,  and  died  at  the  court  of 
Archelaua,  kmg  of  Macedonia,  conaeqnently  not 
later  than  399,  which  waa  the  laat  year  of  Ar- 
chelaua."—8.  Of  laaoa,  a  worthleaa  epic  poet  in 
the  train  of  Alexander  the  Great,  is  aaid  to  have 
received  from  Alexander  a  gold  atater  for  every 
Terse  of  hia  poem.  (Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1.  232,  Art, 
Poet,  357.) 

Ghote.    [Choabpks,  No.  2.] 

ChoUidM  (Xo\Ac<8at  or  XoAAfScu:  XoWttSiff 
-iBijf),  a  demua  in  Attica  belonging  either  to  the 
tribe  Leontia  or  Acamantia. 

GhOnla  (X«Wa),  the  name  in  eariy  timea  of  a 
diatrict  in  the  S.  of  Italy,  inhabited  by  the  Chones 
(Xmi^cs),  an  Oenotrian  people,  who  derived  their 
name  from  the  town  c^  Chone  {Xaivri).  Chonia 
appears  to  have  included  the  S.  E.  of  Lucania  and 
the  whole  of  the  E.  of  Bruttium  aa  fitf  aa  the  pro- 
montory Zephyrium. 

ChdnamSi  {XmpJurfuot\  a  people  of  Sogdiana* 
who  inhabited  the  banka  and  ialanda  of  the  lower 
courae  of  the  Oxua.  They  were  a  biancb  of  the 
Sacae  or  Maaaagetae. 

Ghonoea.  L  King  of  Parthia.  [Arsacss 
zxv.]  —  2.  King  of  Peraia.    [Sassanidab.] 

Chr^M  or  4  (Xp^o'o,  -ii),  a  city  on  the  coaat  of 
the  Troad,  near  Thebea,  with  a  temple  of  Apollo 
Smintheua ;  celebrated  by  Homer,  but  deatroyed 
at  an  early  period,  and  succeeded  by  another  city 
of  the  aame  name,  on  a  height  further  from  the  aea, 
near  Hamaxitoa.  Thia  aecond  city  fell  into  decay 
in  conaequence  of  the  removal  of  ita  inhabitanta  to 
Alxxanorxa  Troas. 

GhryMntas  (Xpyadirras),  deacribed  by  Xeno- 
phon  in  the  Cyropaedia  aa  a  brave  and  wise  Peraian, 
high  in  the  flavour  of  Cyrua,  who  rewarded  him 
with  the  aatrapy  of  Lydia  and  Ionia. 

ChrydUnr  (X^wrAup),  1.  Son  of  Poaeidon  and 
Medusa,  husband  of  Callirrhoe,  and  father  of  Ge- 
ryonea  and  Echidna. -—S.  The  god  with  the  golden 
sword,  a  surname  of  several  divinitiea,  aa  Apollo, 
Artemia,  and  Demeter. 

ChryiM  (X^<raf ),  a  amall  river  in  Sicily,  an 
affluent  of  the  Symaethua,  waa  worahipped  aa  a  god 
in  Aasorus,  in  tne  neighbourhood  of  which  there 
waa  a  Patium  Ckrytae. 

Chryifiia  (Xpvo^ff ),  daughter  of  Chryaea,  prieat 
of  Apollo  at  Chiyae,  waa  taken  prisoner  by  Achillea 
at  the  capture  of  Lymeaaua  or  the  Hypoplacian 
Thebe.  In  the  distribution  of  the  booty  she  waa 
given  to  Agamemnon.  Her  father  Chryaea  came 
to  the  camp  of  the  Greeks  to  solicit  her  ransom, 
but  was  repulsed  by  Agamemnon  with  harsh 
words.  Thereupon  Apollo  sent  a  plague  into  the 
camp  of  the  Greeks,  and  Agamemnon  waa  obliged 
to  reatore  her  to  her  father  to  appeaae  the  anger  of 
the  god.    Her  proper  name  waa  Astynome. 

Cnr^set.    [CHRrasia.] 

Chx^ppitl  {Xpwrarwot).    L  Son  of  Pelopi  and 
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Axioehe,  was  hated  by  his  ttep-mother  Hippoda- 
mb,  who  induced  her  bod»  Atreus  and  TfaT> 
estes  to  kill  him.  —  2.  A  Stoic  philoeophtf,  eon  of 
ApoUoniut  of  Tanns,  bom  at  Soli  in  Cilicia,  B.  c. 
280.  When  youig,  he  lost  hit  paternal  property, 
and  went  to  Athena,  where  he  became  the  diiciple 
of  the  Stoic  Cleanthes.  Disliking  the  Academic 
sceptidsm,  he  became  one  of  the  most  strennoas 
supporters  of  the  principle,  that  knowledge  is  at^ 
tainable  and  may  be  established  on  certain  foimda> 
tions.  Hence,  though  not  the  founder  of  the  Stoic 
school,  he  was  the  first  person  who  based  its  doc- 
trines on  a  plausible  system  of  reasoning,  so  that  it 
was  said,  **  if  Chrysippus  had  not  existed,  the 
Porch  could  not  have  heenj^  He  died  207,  aged 
73.  He  possessed  great  acnteness  and  sagacity, 
and  his  industxy  was  to  great,  that  he  is  said  to 
haye  seldom  written  less  than  500  lines  a-day, 
and  to  have  left  behind  him  705  works.  ^  8.  Of 
CnidoB,  a  physician,  sometimes  confounded  with 
the  Stoic  philosopher,  but  he  lived  about  a  cen- 
tuiy  earlier.  He  was  son  of  Erineus,  and  pupil 
of  Endoxus  of  Cnidos :  his  works,  which  are  not 
now  extant,  are  quoted  by  Oalen. 

Chxf§MnMj  the  ^  Golden  Horn,**  the  promon- 
tory on  which  part  of  Constantinople  was  built 

GhiyiSgSiLiii,  L.  GomelXiifl,  a  favourite  freed- 
man  of  Sulla,  and  a  man  of  profligate  character, 
was  the  false  accuser  of  Sex.  Roscius,  whom  Cicero 
defended,  b.  c.  RO. 

CI]ur^s5p51iB  {Xfwr^o\is :  Scutari),  a  fortified 
place  on  the  Bosporus,  opposite  to  Byiantium,  at 
the  spot  where  the  Bosporus  was  generally  crossed. 
It  was  originally  the  port  of  Chalcedon. 

ChryBorrbSoB  (Xpwro^6af :  Barrada),  also 
called  BardiBMy  a  river  of  Coele-Syria,  flowing 
from  the  E.  side  of  Anti-Libanus,  past  Damascus, 
into  a  lake  now  called  Bakr^-Merj. 

GhryaottSiniUi  JoaiuiM  (Xpi/o'^orofiof,  gol- 
den-mouthed, so  sumamed  from  the  power  of  his 
eloquence),  usually  called  St  GhryMitoxn,  was 
bom  at  Antioch,  of  a  noble  family,  a.  d.  347.  He 
received  instruction  in  eloquence  from  Libanius; 
and  after  being  ordained  deacon  (381)  and  pres> 
byter  (386)  at  Antioch,  he  became  so  celebrated 
as  a  preacher  that  he  was  chosen  archbishop  of 
Constantinople,  on  the  death  of  Nectarius,  397. 
Chrysostom  soon  gave  great  offence  at  Constan- 
tinople by  the  simplicity  of  his  mode  of  living, 
by  the  sternness  with  which  he  rebuked  the  im- 
morality of  the  higher  classes,  and  by  the  severity 
which  he  showed  to  the  worldly-minded  monks 
and  clergy.  Among  his  enemies  was  the  empress 
Eudoxia;  and  they  availed  themselves  of  a  dis- 

?ute  which  had  arisen  between  Chrysostom  and 
'heophilus,  natnaich  of  Alexandria,  to  accuse 
Chrysostom  of  Origenism,  and  to  obtain  his  depo- 
sition by  a  synod  held  at  Chalcedon  in  403.  But 
the  same  causes  which  had  brought  on  Chrysostom 
the  hatred  of  the  higher  orders  had  made  him  the 
idol  of  the  people.  A  few  days  after  he  had  left 
the  city  an  earthquake  happened,  which  the  en- 
raged people  considered  as  a  proof  of  the  divine 
aneer  at  his  banishment  Eudoxia,  fearing  a  j)o- 
pukr  insurrection,  recalled  him,  but  2  months  after 
nis  retum  he  again  excited  the  anger  of  the  em- 
press, and  was  banished  a  second  time  to  the 
desolate  town  of  Cucusus,  on  the  borders  of  Isauria 
and  Cilicia.  He  met  with  much  s}'mpathy  from 
other  churches,  and  his  cause  was  advocated  by 
Innocent,  bishop  of  Rome;  but  all  this  excited 
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jeabmsy  at  Constantimtiple,  and  he  was  ordered  ts 
be  remoired  to  Pityua  in  Pontos.  He  disd  on  the 
journey  at  Comana  in  Pontiis,  407,  in  the  60tli 
year  of  hia  age.  Hit  bones  were  brought  beck  to 
Constantinople  in  438,  and  he  received  the  honour 
of  canoniaation.  His  works  are  most  vobmiDotu. 
They  consist  of:  1.  Homilies,  Sermons  on  diiefent 
parts  of  Scripture  and  points  of  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice. 2.  Commentaries  on  the  Scriptoits.  S.  Epis- 
dea.  4.  Treatises  on  Tarions  subjects,  t.  ^  the 
Priesthood,  Providence,  &c.  5.  Liturgies.  The 
best  edition  of  his  woriEi  is  by  Montfaiwoo,  Psria, 
1718-38,  ISTolafow 

Ghtiittnliu  (XMrtor)  and  Gktkfala  (XUm), 
epitheU  of  the  gods  ud  goddesses  of  the  lower 
world  (from  x^^  ^  the  carUi,**)  as  Hades,  Hecate, 
Demeter,  Persephone,  &c. 

OliTtii  (Xi^poi).  L  (Cfytri),  a  town  in  Cy- 
prus  on  the  road  from  Cexynia  to  Salamis. « 2 
Wann  springs  at  Salamia 

Giloa,  a  iMNrder  fortrsas  of  the  Romans,  in  Lener 
Armenia. 

CibftlM  or  GlbUil,  a  town  in  Pannooia  on  tb^ 
lake  Hinlcas  between  the  Dnvus  and  Savus,  near 
which  Constantino  gained  a  decisive  victory  om 
Licinius,  A.  D.  314 :  the  birth-place  of  ValentiniaD 
and  Gratian. 

Cibfttnf.  [Alsxandria,  No.  1 ;  Apakiju 
No.  3.  J 

(Sbfn  (Kitvpa:  KiCvpifnis:  Cib^&a).  I 
Xagna  (^  /i«y^v :  B»ruz  or  AfxmdiM  f  Ro.).  a 
great  city  of  Phrygia  Magna,  in  the  fertile  dittriit 
of  Milyas,  on  the  borders  of  Caria,  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Lydians,  Imt  aftenrardi 
peopled  by  the  Pisidians.  In  Stmbo^s  tmt,  i 
native  dialects  were  spoken  in  it,  besides  Greek, 
namely,  those  of  the  Lydians,  the  Pisidians,  th^ 
Milyae,  and  the  Solymi.  Under  its  native  princes, 
the  city  raled  over  a  large  district  called  Cibvriti^ 
(Ki^wpoTit),  and  could  send  into  the  field  an  aroj 
of  80,000  men.  In  b.  c.  83,  it  was  added  to  th^ 
Ronutn  empire,  and  was  made  the  seat  of  s  cos- 
ventus  juridicus.  After  being  nearly  destrojei 
by  an  earthquake,  it  was  restored  by  Tiberiui. 
under  the  names  of  Caesarea  and  Ci vitas  CibrTstia. 
The  city  was  Tery  celebrated  fbr  ita  manniactarei, 
especially  in  iron. ^2.  Farvft  (K.  fuicpd :  /6iifa), 
a  city  of  Pamphylia,  on  the  boilers  of  Cilicia. 

C.  CUwrftiU,  secretary  of  the  elder  Scipio  Afrl- 
canus,  was  a  candidate  for  the  praetorship,  a «: 

1  74,  along  with  Scipio*8  son,  but  resigned  in  hna 
of  the  latter.  He  was  praetor  in  the  foUovinit 
year,  and  conquered  the  Corsicans,  but  was  refiueil 
a  triumph.  In  172  and  167  he  was  one  of  tfa« 
ambassadors  sent  to  the  Illyrian  king,  Oentius : 
and  in  1 68  he  dedicated  on  the  Albu  monnt  i 
temple  to  Juno  Moneta. 

CicSrO,  TnlUiti.  L]L,gFandfiuheroftheoatof. 
lived  at  bis  native  town  Arpinum,  which  received 
the  full  Roman  firanchise  in  b.  a  188.^8.  IL, 
son  of  No.  1,  also  lived  at  Arpinmn,  and  died  64. 
«-  8.  L.,  brother  of  No.  2,  was  a  friend  of  M. 
Antonius  the  orator. ^4.  L.,  son  of  No.  3,  school- 
fellow of  the  orator,  died  68,  much  regretted  \>y 
his  cousin.  -«  5.  M.,  the  orator,  eldest  son  of  No. 

2  and  Helvia,  was  bom  on  the  3rd  of  January, 
B.  a  106,  at  the  family  residence  in  the  vicinity  cf 
Arpinum.  He  was  educated  along  with  his  brother 
Quintus,  and  the  two  brothers  displayed  such  ap- 
titude for  leaming  that  his  father  removed  wiu. 
them  to  Rome,  where  they  received  instnicuou 
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iimn  tb«  bat  tMclMn  m  tlie  cipitaL  One  of  tlieir 
■flit  cdcbnied  teMlien  wm  the  poet  Aithiu  of 
Antiock.  AAcr  ROMTing  the  manly  gown  (91) 
tbt  yoong  MiRas  vie  {daeed  under  the  cue  oif 
Q.  Motrai  ScMTole,  the  angnr,  from  whom  he 
JotfDt  Um  arioeiplee  of  joriipnidence.  In  89  he 
•encd  hk  lit  ud  onlj  campaign  onder  Cn.  Pon- 
peioi  Stnbo  m  the  Social  war.  During  the  ci^il 
via  between  Mariw  and  SnUa,  Cicero  identified 
humelf  vith  neither  party,  hot  deroted  his  time  to 
tbe  itodj  of  law,  philoiophy,  and  rhetoric.  He 
ncnnd  initnietion  in  phuoeophy  from  Phaedms 
tbc  Epieoreia,  Philo,  the  chief  of  the  New  Aca^ 
demy,  aad  Diodotai  the  Stoic,  and  in  rhetoric  from 
Mck  tbe  Rhodiaa.  HaTing  caiefdlly  cnltiTated 
ktt  poven,  Cicero  came  fiofward  at  a  pleader  in 
t^  ftnna,  at  eooo  ae  tianqnillity  was  restored  hy 
ibefiBsJofcrthrow  of  the  Marian  party.  His  first 
extut  apeech  was  ddiTcred  in  81,  when  he  was 
26  jmn  «f  age,  on  behalf  of  P.  Qiiintms.  Next 
vcar  (80)  he  defended  Sex.  Roscina  of  Ameria, 
cbai)pd  with  |anicide  by  Chiytogomis,  a  fitTonrite 
frmbaaa  of  Solla.  Shortly  afterwards  (79)  Cioeio 
vat  C9  Greece,  ostensibly  for  the  improvement  of 
U  bcaltb,  which  was  very  delicate,  bat  perhaps 
becMitt  be  diesded  the  resentment  of  Sulla.  He 
£m  vHtt  te  Athens,  where  he  remained  6  months, 
Hodjiag  pbiloeophy  atnder  Antiochus  of  Ascalon, 
tod  ibciiorie  nader  Demetrins  Syras  ;  and  here  he 
B>^  tbe  scqaaintaace  of  Pomponias  Atticus,  who 
maaiacd  bis  firm  friend  to  the  close  of  his  life. 
Fntg  Albcns  he  pa  seed  over  to  Asia  Minor,  re- 
'-eiriag  imtnctien  froan  the  moot  celebrated  rhe- 
wiciaai  in  the  Oieek  cities  of  Asia  ;  and  finally 
puied  MOM  time  at  Rhodes  (78X  where  he  once 
Btfe  piieeil  bianelf  under  the  care  of  Mola  After 
n  abieace  of  3  years,  Cicero  returned  to  Rome 
'm ',  with  his  healtli  firmly  established  and  his 
^'niatiai  poweis  greatly  improved.  He  again  came 
'wvird  atan  oiator  in  the  fi)mm,and  aoon  obtained 
i>  ipaateii  diatinction.  Hia  success  in  the  fomm 
T^wd  Car  bim  the  way  to  the  high  offices  of  state. 
1b  75  be  waa  qoaestor  in  Sicily  under  Sex.  Pedo- 
<=><«.  ptador  of  Lilybaeun,  and  diachaiged  the 
cuMt  «f  hia  office  with  an  integrity  and  irapar< 
'^tj  which  aecared  for  him  the  affectiona  of  the 
"vvvweiala  He  returned  to  Rome  in  74,  and  for 
*<&«  out  4  yearn  waa  ciigaged  in  pleading  cauaea. 
Ii  ro  be  diaiinnisbed  himself  by  toe  impeachment 
't  Vittn,  and  in  89  he  waa  curule  aedile.  In 
'^  k»  vaa jpcaetor,  and  while  holding  thia  office  he 
Wded  Ctarntiua  in  the  apeeeh  atall  extant,  and 
Ji^jwmd  hia  eelehcmtcd  oration  in  favour  of  the 
wUiBB  kw,  which  appointed  Pompey  to  the 
^"^tnd  9i  the  Mithridatie  war.  Two  yeara 
■ftervarda  he  gained  the  great  object  of  hia  ambi- 
^  od  althevgh  a  aovaw  Aomo  waa  elected  consul 
visb  C  Atttenina  as  a  coUeagne.  He  entered  upon 
^  Bfiw  en  the  1st  of  January,  61  Hitherto 
Tcm  bad  tskcn  litde  part  in  the  politieal  strug- 
ta  of  Ut  time.  As  &r  as  he  had  interfered  in 
»^  a&ir^  he  had  sided  with  the  popular  party, 
rd)  bsd  raised  him  to  power  ;  but  he  appears 
■nn  to  have  had  any  nal  sympathy  with  that 
^M  aad  as  aoon  aa  he  had  gaaaed  the  hjgheat 
..ara  the  atate  he  deaeited  hia  former  frienda, 
^«  ewaacted  himself  doaely  with  the  ariatocracy. 
'**  — ulihip  of  Cioeio  waa  diatingniahed  by  the 
"■^^ef  theccniMEacrof  Catiline,  which  waa 
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•■dtMH*;.  (CATnatA.]    For  thia  aerrice 


Cioeio  received  the  higheat  honoun  ;  he  waa  ad- . 
dreaaed  aa  **  fether  of  hia  country,**  and  thanka- 
givinga  in  hia  name  were  voted  to  the  goda.  Bat 
aa  aoon  aa  he  had  laid  down  the  conaulahip,  the 
frienda  of  the  conapiratora,  who  had  been  con- 
demned to  death  by  tlie  aenate,  and  whoae  aen- 
tenoe  had  been  carried  into  execution  by  Cicero, 
accaaed  him  loudly  of  having  put  Roman  citiaena 
to  death  illegibly.  Cicero  had  clearly  been  guilty 
of  a  violation  (^  the  fundamental  principlea  of  the 
Roman  conatitntion,  which  declared,  that  no  citiaen 
could  be  put  to  death  until  aentenced  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  aaaembled  in  the  comitia. 
Cicero^a  enemiea  Were  not  alow  in  availing  them- 
aelvea  of  thia  vulneiable  point  The  people,  whoae 
canae  he  had  deaerted,  aoon  began  to  ahow  unequi- 
vocal aigna  of  reaeatment  againat  him.  Shortly 
afterwa^  (62)  he  mortally  offended  Clodiua  by 
bearing  witaeaa  against  him,  when  the  latter  waa 
aocuaed  of  a  violation  of  the  myateriea  of  the  Bona 
DeiL  Clodiua  vowed  deadly  vengeance  against 
Cicero.  To  aceorapliah  his  purpose  more  securely, 
Clodins  waa  adopted  into  a  plebeian  family,  was 
then  elected  tribune  of  the  pleba,  and  as  tribune 
(58)  brouj^t  forward  a  bill,  interdicting  from  fire 
and  water  (i.  e.  banishij^)  any  one  who  should 
be  fiMind  to  have  put  a  Roman  dtisen  to  death 
untried.  The  triumrira,  Caesar,  Pompey,  and 
Craaaua,  left  Cicero  to  hia  fete  ;  and  deapairing  of 
offering  any  aucceaaful  opposition  to  the  measure 
of  Clodiua,  Cicero  voluntarily  retired  from  Rome 
before  it  was  put  to  the  vote,  and  croeaed  over  to 
Greece.  He  took  up  hia  residence  at  Theaaalonica 
in  Macedonia.  Here  he  gave  way  to  unmanly 
deapair  ;  and  hia  letters  during  thia  period  are 
filled  with  groana,  aoba,  and  teara.  Meanwhile 
hia  frienda  at  Rome  had  not  deserted  him  ;  and, 
notwithatanding  the  vehement  opposition  of  Clo* 
diua,  they  obtained  hia  recall  from  baniahment  in 
the  coune  of  next  year.  In  August,  57,  Cicero 
landed  at  Brundisium,  and  in  September  he  waa 
again  at  Rome,  where  he  waa  received  with  dia- 
tingnished  honour.  Taught  by  experience  Cicero 
would  no  longer  join  the  senate  in  opposition  to 
the  triumvirs,  and  retired  to  a  great  extent  from 
public  life.  In  52  he  was  compelled  much  against 
his  will  to  go  to  the  East  as  governor  of  Cilicia. 
Here  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  integrity  and 
impartial  administration  of  justice,  but  at  the  same 
time  made  himself  ridiculous  by  the  absurd  Tanity 
which  led  him  to  assume  the  title  of  hnpetator  and 
to  aspire  to  the  honours  of  a  triumph  on  account  of 
his  subduing  some  robber  tribes  in  his  province. 
He  returned  to  Italy  towards  the  end  of  50,  and 
arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  on  the  4th 
of  January  49,  juat  aa  the  civil  war  between  Caeaar 
and  Pompey  broke  ont  After  long  heaitating 
which  aide  to  join,  he  finally  determined  to  throw 
in  hia  lot  with  Pompey,  and  croasedover  to  Greece 
in  June.  After  the  battle  of  Pharaalia  (48),  Cicero 
abandoned  the  Pompeian  party  and  returned  to 
Brandiaiom,  where  he  lived  in  the  greateat  anxiety 
for  many  montha,  dreading  the  vengeance  of  Cae- 
aar. silt  hia  fears  were  groundless :  he  was  not 
only  pardoned  by  Caesar,  bat,  when  the  latter 
landed  at  Brundisium  in  September,  47,  he  greeted 
Cicero  with  the  greatest  kindaees  and  respect,  and 
allowed  him  to  retam  to  Rome.  Cicero  now  re- 
tired into  privacy,  and  during  the  next  8  or  4  years 
composed  the  greater  part  of  his  philosophical  and 
rhetorical  works.    The  murder  of  Camr  on  the 
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15th  of  Marcb,  44,  again  brought  Cicero  into  pub- 
lic life.    He  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  repub- 
lican party,  and  in  his  Philippic  orations  attacked 
M.  Antony  with  nnmeaiured  vehemence.     But 
this  proved  his  ruin.    On  the  formation  of  the 
triumvirate  between  Octavian,  Antony,  and  Lepi- 
dus  (27th  of  November,  43),  Cioero*i  name  was  in 
the  list  of  the  proscribed.     Cicero  was  warned  of 
his  danger  while  at  his  Tusculan  villa,  and  em- 
barked at  Antium,  intending  to  escape  by  sea,  but 
was  driven  by  stress  of  weather  to  Ciroeii,  firom 
whence  he  coasted  along  to  Formiae,  where  he 
landed  at  his  villa.    From  Formiae  his  attendants 
carried  him  in  a  litter  towards  the  shore,  but  were 
overtaken  by  the  soldiers  before  they  could  reach 
the  coast    They  were  ready  to  defend  their  mas- 
ter with  their  lives,  but  Cicero  commanded  them 
to  desist,  and  stretching  forward  called  upon  his 
executioners  to  strike.    They  instantly  cut  off  his 
head  and  hands,  which  wero  conveyed  to  Rome, 
and,  by  the  orders  of  Antony,  nailed  to  the  Ros- 
tra.   Cicero  perished  on  the  7th  of  December,  43, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  nearly  completed 
his  64th  year.  —  By  his  first  wife  Terentia  Cieero 
had  2  children,  a  daughter  TvLtiAy  whose  death 
in  45  caused  him  the  greatest  sorrow,  and  a  son 
Marcus.  [No.  7.]     His  wife  Terentia,  to  whom 
he  had  been  united  for  30  years,  he  divorced  in 
46,  in  consequence,  it  would  appear,  of  some  dis- 
putes connected  with  pecnniary  transactions  ;  and 
soon  afterwards  he  married  a  young  and  wealthy 
maiden,  Publilia,  his  ward,  bat,  as  might  have 
been  anticipated,  found  little  comfort  in  this  new 
alliance,  which  was  speedily   dissolved.  —  As  a 
statesman  and  a  citizen  Cicero  cannot  command 
our  respect.     He  did  good  service  to  his  country 
by  the  suppression  of  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  ; 
but  this  was  almost  the  only  occasion  on  which  he 
showed  vigour  and  decision  of  character.    His  own 
letters  condemn  him.  In  them  his  inordinate  vanity, 
pusillanimity,  and  political  tergiversation,  appear 
in  the  clearest  colours.  —  It  is  as  an  author  that 
Cicero  deserves  the  highest  praise.     In  his  worics 
the  Latin  language  appears  in  the  greatest  perfec- 
tion.   They  may  be  divided  into  the  following 
subjects.^.  Bhetorioal  Works.    1.  Rhehneorum 
s.  De  Itnentume  Rhetoriea  Ubri  //.     This  appears 
to  have  been  the  earliest  of  Cicero*s  prose  works. 
It  was  intended  to  exhibit  in  a  systematic  form  all 
that  was  most  valuable  in  the  works  of  the  Greek 
rhetcHicians,  but  it  was  never  completed.  —  2.  i>8 
PartUwm  Oraiona  DkUoffiu,     A  catechism  of 
Rhetoric,  according  to  the  method  of  the  middle 
Academy,  by  way  of  question  and  answer,  drawn 
up  by  Cicero  iot  the  instruction  of  his  son  Marcus, 
written  in  46.  —  3.  /)«  Oratort  ad  Qtunium  Fro- 
tnm  lAbri  IIL    A  systematic  work  on  the  art  of 
Oratory,  written  in  55  at  the  request  of  his  brother 
Qninttts.    This  is  the  most  perfect  of  Cicerone  rhe^ 
torical  works.   Best  edition  by  Ellendt,  Regiomont 
1840.  — 4.  BrutmB  s.  De  Claris  OnUorilmt.    It 
contains  a  critical  history  of  Roman  eloquence,  from 
the  earliest  times  down  to  Hortensius  inclusive. 
Editions  by  Meyer,  Halae,  1838,  and  by  Ellendt, 
Regiomont  1844.— 5.  Ad  M.  Brutmm  OreUor^  in 
which  Cieero  gives  his  views  of  a  faultless  orator : 
written  45.    Edited  by  Meyer,  Lips.  1827.  — 6. 
De  Optimo  Genere  Oratorum,    An  introduction  to 
Cicero*s  translation  of  the  orations  of  Aeschines 
and  Demosthenes  in  the  case  of  Ctesiphon :  the 
translation  itself  has  been  lost  —  7.  Ti^nea  ad  C, 
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Trebalium.    An  abstract  of  the  Topics  of  Aristode, 
illustrated  by  examples  derived  chiefly  from  Romaa 
law  instead  of  hoia    Greek  philosophy :  it  vai 
written  in  July  44.  —  8.  Bietorieorum  ad  C.  i/e- 
remnam  lAbri  IV.    The  author  of  this  work  it  as- 
certain, but  it  was  certainly  not  written  by  Cicero. 
— n.  FhiloMpldoal    Worki.     L   Political 
Philosophy.  —  1.  De  Republiea  lAri  VL   A 
work  on  the  best  form  of  goveramoit  and  the  du^ 
of  the  citizen,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  founded 
on  the  Republic  of  Plato ;  written  in  54.    This 
work  disappeared  in  the  10th  or  11th  eentnir  of 
our  aeia  with  the  exception  of  the  episode  of  the 
Somnium  Sdpionis,  which  had  been  preserved  bv 
Macrobins  ;  but  in  1 822,  Angelo  Mai  found  amon;; 
the  Falimpeests  in  the  Vatican  a  portion  of  the 
lost  treasure.    Thus  the  greater  part  of  the  Utand 
2nd  books  and  a  few  fra^ents  of  the  other*  vere 
discovered.     Editions  by  Mai,  Rome,  18212,  and 
byCreuier  and  Moser,    Frank£  1826.  — 2.  Zv 
LegSme  Libri  III,    A  dialogue,  founded  on  the 
Laws  of  Plato  ;  probably  written  52.    A  portioii 
of  the  3  books  is  lost,  and  it  originally  oontisted 
of  a  greata  number.     Edited  by  Moier  and  Crea- 
ser,  FnmkC  1824,  and  by  Bake,  Lngd.  Bat.  1842. 
—  II.  Philosophtof  Morals.    1.  DeC^u 
Ltbri  IIL    Written  in  44  for  the  use  of  his  mo 
Marcus,  at  that  time  residing  at  Athens.    The 
first  2  books  were  chiefly  taken  from  Panaethu. 
and  the  3rd  book  was  founded  upon  the  work  of 
the  Stoic  Hecato  ;  but  the  illustrations  are  takni 
almost  exclusively  from  Roman  histoiy  and  Romia 
literature.    Edited  by  Beier,  Lips.  1820—18-21, 
2  vols.  —  2.  Cato  Mofor  s.  De  SneeMe^  addmted 
to  Attieus^  and  written  at  the  beginning  of  44 :  it 
points  out  how  the  burden  of  old  age  may  be  nrnt 
easily  supported.  —  8.   Ladiue    s.  De   Amkitia, 
written  after  the  preceding,  to  which  it  may  be 
considered  as  forming  a  companion :  also  addressed 
to  Atticns.  ^  4.  De  Gloria  Ubri  11^  written  44. 
is  now  lost,  though  Petrarch  poeaessed  a  MS.  of 
the  work.  —  5.  De  Qmsolataome  a.  De  LueU  m 
nmemdoy  written  45,  soon  after  the  death  of  ha 
daughter  TuUia,  is  also  lost  —  III.  Spbculatits 
Philosophy.     1 .  A oademioorum  Libri  11^  a  trea- 
tise upon  the  Academic  phihaophy,  written  45 
Edited  by  Ooerenz,  Lips.  1810,  and  Onlli,  Tunc 
1827.-2.  DeFinibui  Bommum  ei  Mahnm  li- 
bri V,    Dedicated  to  M.  Brutua,  in  which  ar«  dis* 
cussed  the  opinions  of  the  Epicureans,  Stoici,  and 
Peripatetics,  on  the  Supreme  Oood»  that  is,  the 
yEms,  or  end,  towards  which  all  oar  thoughts  and 
actions  are  or  ought  to  be  directed.    Written  in 
46.    Edited  by  Otto,  Lips.  1 83 1 ,  and  by  Madrig, 
Copenhagen,  1889.  —  3.   T^uadananm  Dispmbh 
tkmam  Ubri  F.    This  work,  addressed  to  M.  Bru- 
tus, is  a  series  of  discussions  on  various  important 
points  of  practical  philosophy  supposed  to  hare 
been  held  in  the  Tuaculannm  of  Cicero.    Written 
in  45.    Edited  by  Ktthner,  Jenae,  1835,  and  bv 
Moser,  Hannov.  3  vols.  1836— 1837.  — 4.  P<*r^ 
dosn,  6  favourite  Paradoxes  of  the  Stoics  ezpUmed 
in  fiuniliar  language,  written   early  in  46.-3. 
HoTtmmnu  s.  De  PkUoeopkia^  a  dialogue  in  pnuM 
of  nhiloi^phy,  of  which  fragments  only  are  extant. 
written  in  45.  —  6.  Timaeue  a.  De  Vmwno^  a 
translation  of  Pliito'k  Timaeus,  of  which  we  posietf 
a  fragment.  —  IV.  Thboloot.     1.   De  Notura 
Deontm  Libri  III.    An  account  of  the  apeealationi 
of  the  Epicureans,  the  Stoics,  and  the  Academi* 
cians,  on  the  existence,  attributes,  and  pnridencs 
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of  a  DiTine  Being  ;  dedicated  to  M.  Bnitos,  and 
wntten  early  in  44.     Edited  by  Momt  nod  Creu- 
i«f,  Lipa.  1818.  — 2.  De  Dmrnatume  Libri  11^  a 
coiitinoation  of  the  preceding  work.     It  preaenta 
the  opiniona  of  the  different  leboola  of  pfailoaophy 
upon  the  reality  of  the  acience  of  dirination.  Writ^ 
ten  in  44,  after  the  death  of  Caeaar.    Edited  by 
Crvttier,  Kayaer,  and  Moaer,  Frankf.  1828.  —  3. 
[k  Fuio  Uber  Simgularia^  only  a  fragment.  •«-  IIL 
OnUions.    The  following  u  a  liat  of  Cioero*k  ex- 
tant apeechea,  with  the  date  at  which  each  waa 
deiirered.     Some  aecoont  of  each  oration  ia  given 
fc-parateiy  with  the  biography  of  the  penon  prin> 
cpaIIj  eonoemed.     1.  Pro  P.  Quintio,  B.C.  81. — 2. 
Pro  Sex.  Roado  Amerino,  80.  —  3.  Pro  Q.  Roacio 
Comoedo,  76.-4.  Pro  M.  TuUio,  71.  — 5.  In 
Q.  CaeciliuBD,  70.  —  6.  In  Vetrem  Actio  I.,  5th 
AuTuat,  70.  —  7.  In  Verrem  Actio  II.     Not  deli- 
vered.—8.    Pro   M.  Fonteio,  69.-9.  Pro  A. 
Cairina,  69,  probably.  —  10.  Pro  Lege  Manilla, 
6G.  — n.  Pro  A.  Chientio  Avito,  66.-12.  Pro 
C.  Coraelio,  55.—  IS.  Oratio  in  Toga  Candida, 
64.  — 14.  De  Lege  Agnria,  3  orattona,  63.  —  15. 
Pro  a  Rabirio,  63.  — 16.    In  Catilinam,  4  ora- 
tion*, 63.  — 17-  Pro  Murena,  63.  — 18.   Pro  P. 
Coroelio  Salla,  62.  — 19.  Pro  A.  Liclnio  Archia, 
(^1.-20.  ProL.ValerioFIaoco,59.— 21.   Poat 
Reditum  in  Senato,  5th  Sept.  57.-22.  Poat  Re- 
ditum  ad  Qniritea,  6th  or  7th  Sept.  57. — 23.  Pre 
b)ino    aoa  ad    Peotifioea,  29th  Sept.  57.  —  24. 
I>e  Hamapiciim  Reaponaia,  56.  —  25.  Pro  P.  Sex- 
1.0,  56.  — 26.  In  Vatininm,  56.-27.   Pro  M. 
Caelio  Rofo,  56.  — 28.  Pro  L.  Comelio  Balbo,  66. 
—29.  De  ProTinciia  Conaularibna,  56. — 30.  In  L. 
PiionenL,  55.  —  31.  Pro  Cn.  Piancio,  55.  —  82. 
Pro  a  Rabirio  Poatomo,  54.  —  33.  Pro  M.  Aemi- 
lo  Scaoro,  54.  —  34.  Pro  T.  Annio  Milone,  62.  — 
3.5.  Pro  M.  Mareello,  47.-36.  Pro  Q.  Ligario, 
4iJ  —  37.  Pro   Rege  Deiotaro,  45.-88.   Ora- 
tiinea  Philipptcae,  14  orationa  againat  M.  Anto- 
niuA,  44  and  43.  —  IV.  Xpiltles.     Cicero  daring 
th«  moat  important  period  ojf  hia  life  maintained  a 
close  eorreapondence  with  Atticna  and  with  a  wide 
circle  of  literary  and  political  frienda  and  con- 
neiioaa.    We  now  have  npwarda  of  800  letten, 
undoubtedly  genoine,  extending  over  a  apace  of  26 
^^n,  and  commonly  ananged  in  the  following 
Vianner:  —  1.  EpidoUtnun  ad  Fmniiiarf§  «.  Epi»- 
UMvm  ad  Dirtrtot  Libri  XVI,  a  aeriea  of  426 
^T>niea,  commencing  with  a  letter  to  Pompey, 
written  in  62,  and  terminating  with  a  letter  to 
dtiiaa,  July  43.    They  are  not  placed  in  chn>- 
i.ol'^r.cal  order,  bat  thoae  addreised  to  the  aame 
uidividnali,  with  their  ropliea,  when  theae  exist, 
^f  erouped  together  without  reference  to  the  date 
of  the  reat  —  2.  Epitlolarum  ad  T.  Pcmpomum 
Attinm  Ltbri  XVI,  a  aeriea  of  396  epiatlca  ad- 
fifniMid  to  Atticna,  of  which  1 1  wero  written  in 
*''.  >>7,  65,  and  62,  the  remainder  after  the  end  of 
<«-.  and  the  laat  in  Nov.  44.     They  an  for  the 
R>'>«t  part  in  chronological  order,  although  dialoca- 
t.>r.«  occur  here  and  then.  —  3.  Epitiotarum  ad 
k'  Frotrem  Ubri  III,  a  aeriea  of  29  epiatlea  ad- 
dr^««ed  to  hia  brother,  the  fint  written  in  59,  the 
^\  in  54.  —  4.  We  find  in  moat  editiona  JEjpw/o- 
^ifMm  ad  Brmimm  Liber,  a  aeriea  of  18  epittlea  all 
written  after  the  death  of  Caeaar.    To  theae  are 
*<^ed  B  more,  firat  pnbliahed  br  Cratander.    The 
s^'^nmeneaa  of  theae  2  hooka  la  doubtful.- The 
B>  *i  oaefttl  edition  of  Cicero*a  letter*  ia  by  SchUtz, 
^  «oU.  8to^  1809—1612,  in  which  they  aro  ar- 
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mged  in  chronological  ordw.  —  Cicero  also  wrote 
a  great  number  of  other  worka  on  hiatorical  and 
miicellaneoua  worka,  all  of  which  are  loat.  He 
compoaed  aeveral  poema,  moat  of  them  in  hia  earlier 
yeara,  but  2  at  a  later  period,  containing  a  hiatory 
of  hia  conanlahip,  and  an  account  of  hia  exile  and 
recall  A  line  in  one  of  theae  poema  contained  the 
unlucky  jingle  ao  well  known  to  ua  from  Juvenal 
(x.  122),  O  /ortunalam  naSam  me  eoiieuie  Romam. 
— The  beat  edition  of  the  collected  worica  of  Cicero 
ia  by  Orelli,  Turic.  1826—1837,  9  vola.  8vo.,  in 
13  parta.«-6.  Q.,  brother  of  the  ontor,  waa  bom 
about  102,  and  waa  educated  along  with  hia  bro- 
ther. In  67  he  waa  aedile,  in  62  praetor,  and  for 
the  next  3  yean  governed  Aaia  aa  nropraetor.  He 
returned  to  Rome  in  58,  and  warmly  exerted  him- 
aelf  to  procure  the  recall  of  hia  brother  from  baniah« 
ment.  In  55  he  went  to  Oaul  aa  legatua  to  Caeaar, 
whoae  approbation  he  gained  by  hia  military  abi- 
litiea  and  gallantry :  he  diatinguiahed  himaelf  nar- 
ticularly  by  the  reaiatance  he  offered  to  a  vaat  noat 
of  Uaula,  who  had  attacked  hia  camp,  when  he 
waa  Btationed  for  the  winter  with  one  legion  in  the 
country  of  the  Nervii.  In  51  he  accompanied  hia 
brother  aa  legate  to  Cilicia ;  and  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war  in  49  he  joined  Pompey.  After 
the  battle  of  Phanalia,  he  waa  pardoned  by  Caetar. 
He  waa  proacribed  by  the  triumvira,  and  waa  put 
to  death  in  43.  Quintna  wrote  *aeveral  worka, 
which  aro  all  loat,  with  the  exception  of  an  addreta 
to  hia  brother,  entitled  De  PetUioM  Comntlatm. 
Quintua  waa  married  to  Pomponia,  aiater  of  Atti- 
cua;  but,  from  incompatibility  of  temper,  their 
tmion  waa  an  unhappy  one.>~7.  X.,  only  ion  of 
the  ontor  and  hia  wife  Terentia,  waa  bom  65. 
He  accompanied  hia  lather  to  Cilicia,  and  aerved 
in  Pompey*a  army  in  Greece,  although  he  waa 
then  only  16  yean  of  age.  In  45  he  waa  sent  to 
Athena  to  punue  hia  atudiea,  but  there  fell  into 
irreguhtf  and  extravagant  habita.  On  the  death 
of  Caesar  (44)  he  joined  the  republican  party, 
aerved  aa  military  tribune  under  Brutua  in  Mace- 
donia, and  afWr  the  battle  of  PhUippi  (42)  fled  to 
Sex.  Pompey  in  Sicily.  When  peace  waa  con- 
cluded between  the  triumvin  and  Pompey  in  39, 
Cicero  retumed  to  Rome,  waa  fitvourably  received 
by  Octavian,  who  at  length  aaaumed  him  aa  hia 
colleague  in  the  conaulthip.  (&  c.  30,  from  1 3th 
Sept)  By  a  aingular  coincidence,  the  deapatch 
announcing  the  capture  of  the  fleet  of  Antony, 
which  waa  immediately  followed  by  hia  death,  waa 
addreaaed  to  the  new  conaul  in  hia  official  capacity, 
and  thna,  aaya  Plutareh,  **  the  divine  justice  re^ 
aerved  the  completion  of  Antony^a  punishment  for 
the  houae  of  Cicero.'* » 6.  (t«  ion  of  No.  6,  and 
of  Pomponia,  sister  of  Atticua,  waa  bom  66  or 
67,  and  periahed  with  hia  father  in  the  proacrip- 
tion,  43. 

(Kahyros  {Klxvpos\  called  Ephfra  fE^iJ^) 
in  Homer,  a  town  of  Theaprotia  in  Epirua,  between 
the  Acherusian  lake  and  the  sea. 

CSettnM  (KtKoyeiX  a  Thracian  people  on  the 
Hebrua,  and  near  the  coaat. 

CicyanA  {KiKvyva :  Kucvinfe6s),  a  demna  of  At* 
tica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Cecropis,  and  afterwards 
to  the  tribe  Acamantia. 

CnioXa  (KiAiafa:  KUi{,  fem.  K(Ai<r<ra),  a  dis- 
trict in  the  S.  E.  of  Aaia  Minor,  bordering  to  the 
E.  on  Syria,  to  the  N.  on  Cappadocia  and  Lvcaonia, 
to  ihe  N.  W.  and  W.  on  Piaidia  and  Pamphylia. 
On  all  lidea,  except  the  W.,  it  ia  encloaed  by 
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nature]  boondjiriea,  namely,  the  Meditemnean  on 
the  S.,  M.  Amanui  on  the  K,  and  M.  Tanras  on  the 
N.  The  W.  part  of  Cilicia  ii  intenected  by  the 
ofithoott  of  the  Tanrui,  while  in  ita  £.  part  the 
mountain  chains  enclose  much  larger  tncta  of 
level  country :  and  hence  aroee  the  diTieion  of  the 
country  into  C.  Aspeia  (K.  i|  rpax^ut^  or  rpaxciw- 
rif),  and  C.  Campestris  (K.  ij  ircSidf)  ;  the  latter 
was  also  called  Cilicia  Propria  <i|  iSlwf  K.).  Nu> 
merous  riTers,  among  which  are  the  PYRAifUS, 
Sarus,  Cydnus,  Calvcadnuis  and  smaller  moun- 
tain streams,  descend  from  the  Taurus.  The  £. 
diTision,  through  which  most  of  the  laiger  rivers 
flow,  was  extremely  fisTtile,  and  the  narrower 
valleys  of  Cilicia  Aspera  contained  some  rich 
tracts  of  land  ;  the  latter  district  was  filmed  for  its 
fine  breed  of  hones.  The  first  inhabitants  of  the 
country  are  supposed  to  have  been  of  the  Syrian 
race.  The  mythical  story  derived  their  name 
bom  Cilix,  the  son  of  Agenor,  who  started,  with 
his  brothers  Cadmus  and  Phoenix,  ibr  Europe,  but 
stopped  short  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
peopled  with  his  followers  the  plain  of  Cilida.  The 
country  remained  independent  till  the  time  of  the 
Persian  Empire,  under  which  it  formed  a  satrapy, 
but  appears  to  have  been  still  governed  by  its 
native  princes.  Alexander  subdued  it  on  his  march 
into  Upper  Asia ;  and,  after  the  division  of  his 
empire,  it  formM  a  part  of  the  kmgdom  of  the  Se- 
leucidae :  its  plains  were  settled  by  Greeks,  and 
the  old  inhabitants  wero  for  the  most  part  driven 
hack  into  the  mountains  of  C.  Aspeia,  when  they 
ranained  virtually  indepoident,  practising  robbery 
by  land  and  piracy  by  sea,  till  Pompey  drove 
them  from  the  sea  in  his  vrar  against  the  pintea, 
and,  haying  rescued  the  level  country  from  the 
power  of  Tigranes,  who  had  overrun  it,  he  erected 
it  into  a  Roman  province,  B.  c.  67 — 66.  The 
mountain  ooimtry  was  not  made  a  province  till  the 
roign  of  Vespasian.  The  people  bon  a  low  cfaa^ 
racter  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The 
Carians,  Cappadocians,  and  Cilicians,  were  called 
the  3  bad  K^ 

GSUgIm  PylM  or  Portao  (al  UiXm  r^t  Ki. 
XutlcLs :  Koiiniogkaz%  the  chief  pass  between  Cap- 
padociaand  Cilicia,  through  the  Taurus,  on  the 
road  from  Tyana  to  Tarsus.  This  was  the  way  by 
which  Alexander  entered  Cilicia. 

CiUoliim  Kara  (i^  KiAixIa  ddUo^ra),  the  N.  E. 
portion  of  the  Mediterranean,  between  Cilicia  and 
Cyprus,  as  fiur  as  the  Gulf  of  Issue. 

CQix  (KUi(),  son  of  Agenor  and  Telephaaia,  was, 
with  his  brotbers,  Cadmus  and  Phoenix,  sent  out 
by  their  fiither  in  seanh  of  Europa,  who  had  been 
carried  off  by  Zeus.  Cilix  settled  in  the  country 
called  after  him  Cilicia. 

CillA  (K(AAa),  a  small  town  in  the  Troad,  on 
the  river  Cilleus,  at  the  foot  of  M.  Cillaeus,  in  the 
range  of  Gargarus,  celebrated  for  its  temple  of 
Apollo  surnamed  Cillaeus.  Its  foundation  vras 
ascribed  to  Pelope. 

Cilali,  a  powerful  fiunily  in  the  Etruscan  town 
of  Arretium,  were  driven  out  of  tbeir  native  tovim 
in  a  c.  801,  but  were  restored  by  the  Romans. 
The  Cilnii  were  nobles  or  Lucumones  in  their 
state,  and  some  of  them  in  ancient  times  may  have 
held  even  the  kingly  dignity.  (Comp.  Hor.  Qirm, 
LI.)  The  name  has  been  rendered  chiefly  me> 
morable  by  C  Cilnius  Maecenas.     [Maicbi«a«.] 

Cimber,  C.  lanliu,  had  obtained  the  piaetor- 
ship  from  Caesar,  and  was  me  of  Antonyms  sup> 
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porters,  &  c.  43,  on  whieh  aeooont  he  is  sttacked 
by  Cicero.  He  vras  charged  with  haviag  killed 
his  brother,  whence  Cicero  calls  him  iranicsUj 
PkiUuUpku. 

Oimber,  L.  TillXiii  (not  Tullhis),  a  friend  d 
Caesar,  who  gave  him  the  province  of  Bithvnia, 
but  subsequently  one  of  Caesar^  muideren,  b.  c 
44.  On  the  £stal  day,  Cimber  was  loremoit  ia 
the  ranks,  under  pretoice  of  presenting  a  petitim 
to  Caesar  praying  for  his  brother^  recall  from 
exile.  After  the  assaaunation,  Cimber  west  to  bii 
province  and  raised  a  fleet,  vrith  iHiich  he  rendered 
service  to  Csssins  and  Bnitus. 

Gimbxi,  a  Celtic  people,  probably  of  the  nme 
race  as  the  Cymry.  [Ckltax.]  They  appear  to 
have  inhabited  the  peninsula,  which  was  called  after 
them  CSimoiufiia  CSmbrioa  (Jvtlamd)^  though 
the  greatest  uncertain^  prevailed  among  the  so- 
cients  respecting  their  original  abode.  In  ooojone* 
tion  with  the  Teutoni  and  Ambran«,  they  migiated 
S.,  with  their  vrivesand  children,  towards  the  close 
of  the  2nd  century  u.  c. ;  and  the  whole  hoit  u 
said  to  have  contained  300,000  fighting  men.  Th«T 
defeated  seversl  Roman  armies,  and  caused  tW 
greatest  alarm  at  Rame.  In  B.C  113  thej  de- 
feated the  consul  Papirius  Carbo,  near  Noreia.  ud 
then  crossed  over  into  Ganl,  which  they  ravaged 
in  all  directions.  In  109  tbey  defeated  the  costd 
Junius  Silanus,  in  107  the  consnl  Caseins  Looxiou. 
who  feU  in  the  battle,  and  in  105  they  gaiiwd 
their  most  brilliant  vict<»y  near  the  Rhone  over 
the  united  armies  of  the  coosnl  Cn.  Mallim  aod 
the  proconsul  Servilius  Ctaepio.  Instead  of  cronioz 
the  Alps,  the  CSmbri,  fbrtnnately  for  Rome,  marched 
into  Spain,  where  they  renuuned  2  or  3  years. 
The  Ramans  meantime  had  been  making  prepa- 
rations to  resist  their  fennidable  foes,  and  bad 
placed  their  troops  under  the  eommand  of  Mariui . 
The  barbarians  returned  to  Gaul  in  102.  In  that 
year  the  Teutoni  were  defeated  and  cut  to  pieces 
by  Marius,  near  Aquae  Sextiae  (Aix)  in  Oaid : 
and  next  year  (101)  the  Cimbri  and  their  allies 
were  likewise  destroyed  by  Marias  and  Catulus, 
in  the  deciaive  battle  of  the  Campi  Raudii,  near 
Verona,  in  the  N.  of  Italy.  In  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus, the  Cimbri,  who  were  then  a  people  of  do 
importance,  sent  an  embassy  to  the  eospcror. 

GimXniu  or  ObnMuA  Xods  (MomU  Ouhm^. 
also  JUT.  Fogiicaio)^  a  range  of  mountains  in  Etnma, 
thickly  covered  with  wood  (Saltua  Ciminins,  Silnt 
Ciminia),  near  a  Ukt  of  the  same  name,  N.W.  ot 
Tarquinii  between  the  Lacus  Vnlsiniensis  acd 
Soracte. 

GimaiiSrIl  (Ki/u^^pcoi),the  name  of  a  mythical 
and  of  a  historical  people.  The  mythical  Cimnerii, 
mentioned  by  Homer,  dwelt  in  the  furthest  W.  on 
the  ocean,  enveloped  in  eenstaat  mists  and  dark- 
ness. Later  vrriten  sought  to  localise  them,  and 
accordingly  placed  them  either  in  Italy  near 
the  lake  Avemus,  or  in  Spain,  or  in  the  Taoric 
Cheraonesus. — The  historical  Cimmerxi  dwelt  on 
the  Palus  Maeotis  (Sea  of  Amv\  in  the  TaurK 
Clusrsonesus,  and  in  Asiatic  Sarmatia.  Driveo 
from  their  abodes  by  the  Scythians,  they  passed 
into  Asia  Minor  on  the  N.  E.,  and  penetrated  W. 
as  fitr  as  Aeolisaad  Ionia.  They  took  Sardii  b.o. 
635  in  the  reign  of  Ardys,  king  of  Lydia,  but  the r 
were  expelled  fimm  Asia  by  Alymttci,  the  giandion 
of  Ardys. 

Cimmlrliu  Boipfinis.    [BoepoRvs.] 

CimSlia   (IU/m»Ais:  Omoli  or  Argmtkf\  an 
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island  in  th«  Aegaeui  wa,  one  of  ike  Cydadei,  be- 
tween S^pbnoi  and  Melot,  celebnted  for  its  fine 
vbite  euth,  used  by  fullen  for  deaning  dotht. 

CSnoii  (K/fMwr).  L  Son  of  Stengona,  and  &tber 
nf  MilUndea^  Tictor  at  Marmthon,  gained  S  Olympic 
^irtoriee  witb  hit  foar>bone  chariot,  and  after  hia 
3rd  Tictory  was  secretly  murdered  by  order  of  the 
»c<n«  of  Pisistxatns. — 8.  Grandsoii  of  the  preceding, 
aT)d  ion  of  the  great  Miltiadea.    On  the  death  of 
hit  father  (b.  a  489),  he  was  imprisoned  because 
h«  was  naable  to  pay  his  fine  of  50  talents,  which 
vai  erentnally  paid  by  Callias  on  his  marriage 
with  JQpinice,  Cimon^s  sitter.    Cimon  first  distio- 
ci:»hed  himself  on  the  invasion  of  Greece  by 
Xerxes  (480),  and  after  the  battle  of  Pbtaea  was 
brooffht  forwud  by  Aristides.   He  frequently  oom- 
r>anded  the  Athenian  fleet  in  their  aggressive  war 
tiamvt  the  Persians.     His  most  brilliant  success 
vu  in  486,  when  he  defeated  a  large  Persian 
^<^t,  and  on  the  same  day  landed  and  routed  their 
land  forces  also  on  the  river  Euiymedon  in  Pam- 
phrlia.    The  death  of  Aristides  and  the  baniah- 
oi<>i)t  of  Theifiittocles  1^  Cimon  without  a  rival 
at  Athens  for  some  years.     But  his  influence  gFa> 
dually  declined  as  that  of  Pericles  increased.     In 
4<il  Graon  marched  at  the  head  of  some  Athenian 
utK)^  to  the  aesistanoe   of  the  Spartans,  who 
T<?re  bard  prMsed  by  their  revolted  subjects.   The 
Aibenians  were  deeply  mortified  by  the  insulting 
iDaniMr  in  which  their  offers  of  assistance  were 
declined,  and  were  enraged  with  Cimon  who  had 
exposed  them  to  this  insult.     His  enemies  in  con- 
sequence aaeeecded  in  obtaining  his  ostracism  tiiis 
vfar.    He  was  saboeqneatly  readied,  in  what  year 
>•  uncertain,  and  through  his  intervention  a  5  yearns 
truce  vas  niade  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  450. 
In  449  the  war  was  renewed  with  Persia,  Cimon 
r^criyed  the  command,  and  with  200  ships  sailed 
t^  Cjpras ;  here,  while  besieging  Citium,  illness  or 
trte  effects  of  a  wound  carried  him  oSL — Cimon 
va«  of  a  cheerful  convivial  temper ;  frank  and  affi»- 
ti«  in  Lis  manners.     Having  obtained  a  great  for- 
tune by  his  share  of  the  Persian  spoils,  he  displayed 
'ioboonded  libenlity.     His  orchards  and  gardens 
vere  thrown  open  ;  his  fellow  demesmen  were  free 
iiaiij  to  bis  table,  and  his  public  bounty  verged  on 
'/•tcntation.    With  the  treasure  he  brought  from 
A«)a  the  S.  wall  of  the  citadel  was  built,  and  at 
^u  own  |«vate  dtaxge  the  foundation  of  the  long 
*^»IU  to  the  Piiaeut  was  laid  down.— 3.  Of  Cleo- 
^*^^  a  painter  of  great  renown,  flourished  about 
'^  c.  460,  and  ffpeun  to  have  been  the  first  painter 

^^d—  (KiWUov),  the  chief  of  a  eon^iracy 
^iintt  the  Spartan  peers  (ift^tot)  in  the  first  year 
»t  Ajmikos  II.  (B.  c  398->3d7.)  The  plot  was 
diicofered,  and  Cinadon  and  the  other  conspicatom 
*«r?  pot  to  death. 

finia<rthcii  (K<ya/8wv),  of  Lacedaemon,  one  of 
the  most  fertile  of  the  Cyclic  poets,  flourished  B.  c. 

(Sain  or  Cbinia  (Zteom),  a  small  ishmd  in 
^'t*  Acftaean  sea,  E.  of  Naxoa,  celebrated  for  iu 
■^•thok**  (itufipa), 

CadBB&tii,  L  QiimtXiii,  a  frvoarite  hero  of 
(•>«  old  Roman  irpublic,  and  a  model  of  old 
H/.maa  frugality  and  integrity.  He  lived  on  his 
t<L*m,  caiti rating  the  land  with  his  own  hand. 
"'  B.C  460  be  was  appointed  consul  snffectus  in 
*^*  noa  of  P.  Valerius.  In  458  he  was  called 
"^  tW  plaivh  to  the  dictatorship,  in  order  to 
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deliver  the  Roman  consul  and  army  from  the  pe- 
rilous position  in  which  they  had  been  pUced  by 
the  Aequians.  He  saved  the  Roman  army,  de- 
feated the  enemy,  and,  after  holding  the  dictator- 
ship only  16  days,  returned  to  his  farm.  In  439, 
at  the  age  of  80,  he  was  a  2ttd  time  appointed 
dictator  to  oppose  the  allured  machinations  of  Sp. 
Maelins. — Sev^al  of  the  descendants  of  Cincinna- 
tus  held  the  consulship  and  consular  tribunate,  but 
none  of  them  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  require 
a  separate  notice. 

Cmdvi  Alimoitni.    [Alimbntus.] 

CSsAm  (Kiy^f),  a  Thessalian,  the  friend  and 
minister  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus.  He  was  the 
most  eloquent  man  of  his  day,  and  reminded  his 
hearers  of  Demosthenes,  whom  he  heard  speak  in 
bis  youth.  Pyrrhus  prized  his  persuasive  powors 
so  highly,  that  ^  the  words  of  Cineas  (he  was  wont 
to  say)  had  won  him  more  dties  than  his  own 
arms.**  The  most  famous  passage  in  his  life  is  his 
embassy  to  Rome,  with  proposals  for  peace  from 
Pyrrhus,  after  the  battle  of  Heraclea  (b.c.  280). 
Cineas  spared  no  arts  to  gain  fevour.  Thanks  to 
his  wonderful  memory,  on  the  day  after  his  azriTal 
he  was  able  (we  are  told)  to  address  all  the  senators 
and  knights  by  name.  The  senate,  however,  re- 
jected his  proposals  mainly  through  the  dying 
doquenoe  of  old  App.  Qandins  Caecus.  The  am- 
bassador returned  and  tdd  the  king  that  there 
was  no  people  like  that  people, — their  city  was  a 
temple,  their  senate  an  assembly  of  kings.  Two 
years  after  (278),  when  Pyrrhus  was  about  to 
cross  over  into  Sicily,  Cineas  was  again  sent  to 
negotiate  peace.  He  appears  to  have  died  in  Sicily 
shortly  afterwards. 

Ginedtai  (Kii^ialar),  a  dithyrambic  poet  of 
Athois,  of  no  merit,  ridiculed  by  Aristophanes  and 
other  comic  poets.  But  he  had  bis  revenge ;  for 
he  succeeded  in  procuring  the  abolition  of  the  Cho- 
ragia,  as  fiir  as  regarded  ccmiedy,  about  b.  c  390. 

Cinga  (Oaco),  a  river  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
fiJls  with  the  Sicoris  into  the  Iberus. 

Ciagtfitflriz,  a  Gaul,  one  o{  the  first  men  in  the 
city  of  the  Troviri  (TV^tes,  Tner)^  attached  hin»- 
sdf  to  the  Romans,  though  son-in-law  to  Indutio- 
marus,  the  head  of  the  independent  party.  When 
this  leader  had  been  put  to  death  by  Caesar,  he 
became  chief  of  his  native  dty. 

Cingttliiai  (Cingulanus:  Cingolo\  a  town  in 
Picenum  on  a  rock,  built  by  Labienus,  shortly  be- 
fore the  bredcing  out  of  the  civil  war,  &  c.  49. 

Ciaaft,  Coxnwina.  1.  L.,  the  &mous  leader  of 
the  popular  party  during  the  absence  of  Sulla  in 
the  East  (b.c  87--84.)  In  87  Sulla  allowed 
Cinna  to  be  elected  consul  with  Cn.  Octavius,  on 
condition  of  his  taking  an  oath  not  to  dter  the 
constitution  as  then  existing.  But  as  soon  as  Sulla 
had  left  Itdy,  he  began  his  endeavour  to  over- 
power the  senate,  and  to  recall  Marius  and  his 
party.  He  was,  however,  defeated  by  his  colleague 
Octavioa  in  the  forum,  was  obliged  to  fly  the  city, 
and  was  deposed  by  the  senate  from  the  consulate. 
But  he  soon  returned ;  with  the  assistance  of  Ma- 
riua,  who  came  back  to  Italy,  he  collected  a  power- 
ful army,  and  laid  si^  to  Rome.  The  capture 
of  the  city,  and  the  massacre  of  Snlla^s  friends 
which  followed,  moro  properly  belong  to  the  life 
of  Marius.  For  the  next  3  years  (86,  85,  84) 
Cinna  was  consul.  In  84  Sulla  prepared  to  return 
from  Greece;  and  Cinna  was  slain  by  his  own 
troops,  when  he  ordered  them  to  croai  over  from 
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Italy  to  Greece,  where  he  intended  to  enoounter 
Sulhu— 2.  L.,  aon  of  No.  1.,  joined  M.  Lepidos  in 
hit  attempt  to  overthrow  the  constitution  of  Sulla 
78;  and  on  the  defeat  and  death  of  liepidus  in 
Sardinia,  he  went  with  M.  Perpema  to  join  Sertorius 
in  Spain.  Caesar  procured  his  recall  from  exile. 
He  was  made  praetor  bj  Caesar  in  44 ;  but  was 
notwithstanding  one  of  the  enemies  of  the  dictator. 
Though  he  would  not  join  the  conspirators,  he  ajy* 
proved  of  their  act ;  and  so  great  was  the  rage  of 
the  mob  against  him,  that  they  nearly  murdered 
him.     See  below  Cinna,  Hklvius. 

CSinna,  C.  Helvlvi,  a  poet  of  considerable  re- 
nown, the  friend  of  Catullus.  In  B.  c.  44  he  was 
tribune  of  the  plebs,  when  he  was  murdered  by  the 
mob,  who  mistook  him  for  his  namesake  Cornelius 
Cinna,  though  he  was  at  the  time  walking  in  Cae- 
sar^ funersl  procession.  His  principal  work  was 
an  epic  poem  entitled  Smjfma, 

Cumuniis,  Jouuim  (*I<»dytn}f  KUnmnos\  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  Bysantioe  hisUffians,  lived 
under  the  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus  (who  reigned 
A.  D.  1143 — 1180),  and  wrote  the  history  of  this 
emperor  and  of  his  father  Calo-Joannea,  in  6  books, 
which  have  come  down  to  us.  Edited  by  Du 
Cange,  Paris,  1670,  foL,  and  by  Meineke,  Bonn, 
186,  8vo. 

CSnyps  or  CInfphiis  (Kinnff,  Kitnt^os :  Wad- 
Khakam  or  Kini/o),  a  small  river  on  the  N.  coast 
of  Africa,  between  the  Syrtes,  forming  the  E. 
boundary  of  the  proper  territory  of  the  African 
Tripolis.  The  district  about  it  was  called  by  the 
same  name,  and  was  fiunous  for  its  fine-haired 
goau. 

Cinj^XM  (Kin//wt),  son  of  Apollo,  king  of  Cy- 

Erus,  and  priest  of  the  Paphian  Aphrodite,  which 
Uter  office  remained  hereditary  in  his  family,  the 
Cinyradae.  He  was  married  to  Methame,  the 
daughter  of  the  Cyprian  king  Pygmalion,  by  whom 
he  nad  several  children,  and  among  them  was 
Adonis.  According  to  some  traditions,  he  unwit- 
tingly begot  Adonis  by  bis  own  daughter  Smyrna, 
and  killed  himself  on  discovering  the  crime  he  had 
committed.  According  to  other  traditions,  he  had 
promised  to  assist  Agamemnon ;  but  as  he  did  not 
keep  his  word,  he  was  cursed  by  Agamftmnftn^  and 
perished  in  a  contest  with  Apollo. 

Cipvi  or  Cippvi,  Oenftdni,  a  Roman  praetor, 
on  whose  head  it  is  said  that  horns  suddenly  grew, 
as  he  was  going  out  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  and,  as 
the  haruspices  declared  that  if  he  ^turned  to  the 
city  he  would  be  king,  he  imposed  Toluntary  exile 
upon  himself. 

GiroS  (KipMci}),  a  mjrthical  sorceress,  daughter  of 
Helios  (the  Sun)  by  the  Oceanid  Perse,  and  sister 
of  Aefc'tes,  lived  in  the  island  of  Aeaea.  Ulysses 
tarried  a  whole  year  with  her,  after  she  had  changed 
several  of  his  companions  into  pigs.  By  Ulysses 
she  became  the  mother  of  Agrius  and  Telegonus. 
The  Latin  poets  relate  that  she  metamorphosed 
Scylla,  and  Picns  king  of  the  Ausonians. 

Ciretti  (Circeiensis :  droello^  and  the  Ru.  Citta 
VfeiAia)^  sn  ancient  town  of  Latinm  on  the  pro- 
montory Ciroeinm,  founded  by  Tarquinius  Super- 
bus,  never  became  a  place  of  importance,  in  conse- 
quence of  iu  proximity  to  the  unhealthy  Pontine 
manhes.  The  oysters  caught  off  Citceii  were  cele- 
brated. (Hon  Sat  ii.  4. 83  ;  Juv.  iv.  140.)  Some 
writers  suppose  Circe  to  have  resided  on  this  pro- 
montory, and  that  hence  it  derived  its  name. 

Giroidvm  (Kipic^tor:   Kerketiak),  a  city  of 
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Mesopotamia,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Eaphntcs.  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Aboirhas :  the  extreuM  border 
fortress  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

CSxeu.    [Roma.] 

dzphil  (Ki^r),  a  town  in  Pbocis,  on  t  moun- 
tain of  the  same  name,  which  is  sepsrsted  by  a 
valley  from  Parnassus. 

GixrhA.    [Crissa.] 

Cirta,  aft  Goxiftaat&ia  (Cim$tcmHnek^  Ru.),  a 
city  of  the  Massyiii  in  Numidia,  50  Ronan  miin 
from  the  sea  ;  the  capital  of  Syphax,  sod  of  Mu:- 
nissa  and  his  successors.  Its  position  on  s  hf i^.t. 
surrounded  by  the  river  Ampsagas,  made  it  alino$i 
impr^Mble,  as  the  Romans  round  in  the  Jogur- 
thine,  and  the  French  in  the  Algerine,  wars.  I'. 
was  restored  by  Constantino  the  Oreat,  in  honou: 
of  whom  it  received  its  later  name. 

dlseiXB  (Kura'ciJr),a  king  in  Thraee,  and  (ath^r 
of  Theano,  or,  according  to  othen,  of  Hecuba,  wh 
is  hence  called  CiuSis  (Kia-aiiti). 

Ciflala  (Kio-if/a),  a  very  fertile  district  of  S>^- 
siana,  on  the  Choaspes.  The  inhabitants  (Kiffcrioi 
were  a  wild  free  people,  resembling  the  Per»ian»  r 
their  nuumers. 

Ciifiu  (KuTtf'tfs),  a  town  in  Macedonia  oo  i 
mountain  of  the  same  name,  S.  of  Thessalonica,  :f 
which  latter  fdaoe  its  inhabitanu  were  tianspbii'^i 
by  Cassander. 

CilthinS  (Kur9(pnri).  L  A  town  on  the  colc 
of  Mysia,  on  the  promontory  of  Pyrrha,  on  r^ 
Oulf  of  Adiamyttium.-^1  {OcuUl^Rqfo),  an  vHarA 
and  town  on  the  coast  of  Lycia.— -S.  In  thenv 
thical  geographr  of  Aeschylus  {Prom,  799)  t^ 
^'pkuns  of  Cisthene**  are  made  the  abode  of  iv 
Ooivons. 

dthaeron  (Ki0cufMir  ;  (Xtkagnm^  and  its  highnt 
summit  Elatia),  a  lofty  range  of  mountains.  fe> 
panted  Boeotia  from  Megaris  and  Attica.  Itm 
covered  with  wood,  abounded  in  game,  and  ru 
the  scene  of  several  celebrated  legends  in  mytholc^- 
It  was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Citba<  n>r. 
a  mythical  king  of  Boeotia.  Its  highest  sumrai 
was  sacred  to  ue  Cithaeronian  Zens,  and  here  m 
celebrated  the  festival  called  Datdah,  {Did.  i/ 
Jnt.  t. «.) 

CithaziBta,  a  sea-port  town  (Ceiretie\  and  i 
promontory  (C  d*A^)  in  Ghdlia  NarboncBAi. 
near  Massilia. 

Cattihim  (K/rior:  Kmcvr).  1.  (Nr.  Larv^ 
Ru.),  one  of  the  9  chief  towns  of  Cyprus,  «ith 
harbour  and  saluworks,  200  stadia  from  Salami 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Tetius :  here  Cimon.  tb 
celebrated  Athenian,  died,  and  Zeno,  the  fbasd 
of  the  Stoic  school,  was  born.  ■— 9.  A  town  in  M«i 
cedonia,  on  a  mountain  Cidna,  N.  W.  of  Beroea. 

CIqs  {Kios :  KIbf  or  K«or,  CiAnns :  Ghio,  a^ 
GhemUo  and  KemUk),  an  ancient  city  in  Bithm 
on  a  bay  of  the  Propontis  called  CiAnns  Sinus. « 
colonized  by  the  Milesians,  and  became  a  place 
much  commercial  importance.  It  joined  the  A^t 
lian  league,  and  was  destroyed  by  Philip  lU 
king  of  Macedonia ;  but  was  rebuilt  by  Pru$i& 
king  of  Bithynia,  from  whom  it  was  called  Pni»'.:^^ 

Giidlii,  daiidXiu,  sometimes  called  Jnllni.  t^ 
leader  of  the  Batavi  in  their  revolt  horn  Raot 
A.  D.  69 — 70.    He  was  of  the  Batavian  rojral  rir 
and,  like  Hannibal  and  Sertorina,  had  lost  an  e} 
His  brother  Julius  Paulns  was  put  to  death  on 
fiilse  charge  of  treason  by  Fonteina  Capito  (a. 
67  or  68),  who  sent  CivUis  in  chains  to  Nero 
Rome,  where  he  was  heard  and  acquitted  by  Gal» 
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Tlr-  wu  aftenrardf  prefect  of  a  cohort,  but  under 
Vic<>lliaj  ho  became  an  object  of  tuspicion  to  the 
army,  and  with  difficulty  escaped  with  his  life. 
\U  Vowed  Tengeance.  His  countrymen,  who  were 
■lamefuUy  tivated  by  the  officers  of  Vitelliua,  were 
t,L*.\\y  induced  to  revolt,  and  they  wen  joined  by 
xre  Cannineiatet  and  FriiiL  He  took  up  arms 
nder  preteDoe  of  supporting  the  cause  of  Vespa- 
« an,  and  defeated  in  succession  the  generals  of 
Vj^iliua  in  Oanl  and  Germany,  but  he  continued 
in  op«n  revolt  even  after  the  death  of  Vitellius. 
1q  70  CiTilis  gained  fresh  nctories  over  the  Ro- 
>  ang,  bat  was  at  length  defeated  in  the  course  of 
iti^  year  by  Petilius  Oerealis^  who  had  been  sent 
iito  Germany  with  an  immense  army.  Peace  was 
'-' ncloded  with  the  Batavi  on  terms  fiiTourable  to  the 
ia:t/?r.  but  we  do  not  know  what  became  of  Givilis. 

Giib&  (Ki(a^)»  a  mountain  fortress  in  the  dis- 
tn<.t  of  Phazemooitis  in  Pontus  ;  once  a  royal  resi- 
Ctrnre,  hot  destroyed  before  Strabo^s  time. 

Clad&iu  (KAi8a0t  or  KAtCScos ),  a  river  in  Elis, 
fiovrs  into  the  Alphfus  at  OLympiiL 

Clampt^  called  by  the  Greeks  LunpetU 
<  Aa^vcT^  Aoftv^ffia),.  a  town  of  Bmttium,  on 
thf  W.  coast :  in  rains  in  Pliny^  time. 

CUbiii.  1.  (Ckdano),  a  river  of  Etruria,  rises  S. 
f  f  Arretiom,  forms  2  simdl  lakes  near  Clusium,  W. 

-  f  lake  Trssimenuiy  and  flows  into  the  Tiber  E.  of 
\  u!s;nii.  »8.  The  more  ancient  name  of  the  Liris. 

—  3.  {Glcm  in  Steiennark),  a  river  in  the  Noric 

A<p9. 

dialllS.   [LlTVBNUS.] 

CUru  (jr  KJidpot\  a  small  town  on  the  Ionian 
<^4t,  near  Colophon,  with  a  celebrated  temple  and 
vTacie  of  ApoDoy  samamed  Clarius. 

CUns,  las.  Smdvi,  a  friend  of  the  younger 
Pinv,  fought  under  Trajan  in  the  E.,  and  took 
v..  ucia,  A.  D.  1 15,  —  His  son  Sextus  was  a  patron 
''  i<ientnre,  and  was  consul  under  AnUminus  Pins, 
^  D.  146. 

Qaaibiif,  ItiHuf ,  a  Trevir,  was  prefect  of  an 
tt!'i  of  the  Treviri  in  the  Roman  army  under  Vitel- 
Q«,  A.  D.  69,  but  afterwards  joined  Civilis  in  his 
•''  >Ilion  against  the  Romans.     [Civilis.] 

Clutldlam  (Catt^gsio  or  SekiaUsiffio),  a  fortified 
t''7n  of  the  Ananes  in  Gallia  Cispadana^  not  &r 
!rum  the  Pa,  on  the  road  from  Dertona  to  Placentia. 
Chttana,  a  fortified  town  in  Gallia  Cispadana^ 
tM  far  from  Bononja  ;  its  name  is  retained  in  the 
*r^\  river  Qf$adema^ 

Claudia.     L  Qvinta,  a  Roman  matien,  not 

a  Vestal  Virgin,  as  is  frequently  stated.     When 

i\f  vessel  conveying  the  image  of  Cybele  from 

F'>««iQQi  to  Rome,  bad  stuck  fast  in  a  shallow  at 

t'"  RMnith  of  the  Tiber,  the  soothsayers  announced 

'Ut  on)  J  a  chaste  woman  could  move  it    Claudia, 

"^rio  had  been  accused  of  incontinency,  took  hold 

"'•  tk^'  rope,  and  the  vessel  forthwith  followed  her, 

L  •.  204.-.8.  Or  ClodiA,  eldest  of  the  3  sisters  of 

P  C  ridius  Pulcher,  the  enemy  of  Cicero,  married 

U-  Marcios  Rex.—  8.  Or  Qodia,  second  sister  of 

i'-  Clodius,  married  Q.  Metcllus  Celer,.  but  became 

;  'AiQoQs  for  her  debuicheries,  and  was  suspected 

'i  baviag  poisoned  her  husband.    Cicero  in  his 

!  '>^n  fi«<)ttently  calls  her  Bowvif.— 4.  Or  Qodia, 

v"a'!p<!it  sister  of  P.  Codins,  married  L.  LucuUus, 

^  vbom  she  proved  un&ithfal.    All  3  sbters  are 

n.d  to  have  had  incestuous  interooune  with  their 

'f^Hiier  Publins. 

CMh  Gent,  patridan  and  plebeian.     The 
pstnciaa  Claudii  wcra  of  Sabine  origin,  and  came 
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I  to  Rome  in  b.  c.  504,  when  they  were  received 
among  the  patricians.  [Claudius,  No.  1.]  They 
were  noted  for  their  pride  and  haughtiness,  their 
disdain  for  the  laws,  and  their  hatr^  of  the  ple- 
beians. They  bore  various  surnames,  which  are 
given  under  Claudius,  with  the  exception  of  those 
with  the  cognomen  Nkro,  who  are  better  known 
under  the  latter  name.  —  The  plebeian  Claudii 
were  divided  into  several  families,  of  which  the 
most  celebrated  was  that  of  Marcxllus. 

dUadSUiiu,  daiidlu,  the  last  of  the  Latin 
classic  poets,  flourished  under  Theodosius  and  his 
sons  Arcadius  and  Honorius.  He  was  a  native  of 
ATexandria  and  removed  to  Rome,  where  we  find 
him  in  a.  d.  395.  He  enjoyed  the  patronage  of 
the  all-powerfhl  Stilicho,.  by  whom  he  was  raised 
to  offices  of  honour  and  emolument  A  statue  was 
erected  to  his  honour  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan  by 
Arcadius  and  Honorius,  the  inscription  on  which 
was  discovered  at  Rome  in  the  15th  century.  He 
also  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the  empress  Serena, 
through  whose  interposition  he  gained  a  wealthy 
wife.  The  last  historical  allusion  in  his  writings 
belongs  to  404 ;  whence  it  is  supposed  that  he  may 
have  been  involved  in  the  misfortunes  of  Stilicho, 
who  was  put  to  death  408.  He  was  a  heathen. 
His  extant  works  are :  —  1.  The  3  panegyrics  on 
the  3rd,  4th,  and  6th  consulships  of  Honorius.  2. 
A  poem  on  the  nuptials  of  Honorius  and  Maria. 

3.  Four  short  Fescennine  Uiys  on  the  same  subject 

4.  A  panegyric  on  the  consulship  of  Probinus  and 
Olybrius.  5.  The  praises  of  Stilicho,  in  2  books, 
and  a  panegync  on  his  consulship,  in  1  book- 
6.  The  praises  of  Serena,  the  wife  of  Stilicho.  7. 
A  panegyric  on  the  consulship  of  Flavins  Malliua 
Theodoras.  8.  The  Epithalamium  of  Palkdius  and 
Celerina.  9.  An  invective  against  Rufinus,  in  2 
books.  10.  An  invective  against  Eutropius,  m  2 
books.  1 1.  De  Belio  Oildonico,  the  first  book  of  an 
historical  poem  on  the  war  in  Africa  against  Gildo. 

12.  De  Bdlo  Gttico^  an  historical  poem  on  the  suc- 
cessful campaign  of  Stilicho  against  Alaric  and  the 
Goths,  concluding  with  the  battle  of  Pollentia. 

13.  RapUu  Proterjritiae^  3  books  of  an  unfinished 
epic  on  the  rape  of  Proserpine.  14.  Gigantomacfua^ 
a  fragment  extending  to  128  lines  only.  15. 
5  short  epistles.  16.  EidyUia^  a  collection  of  7 
poems  chiefly  on  subjects  connected  with  natural 
history.  17.  Efiigrammata^  a  collection  of  short 
occasional  pieces. — >The  Christian  hymns  found 
among  his  poems  in  most  editions  are  certainly 
spurious. — The  poems  of  Claudian  are  distinguished 
by  purity  of  language,  and  real  poetical  genius.  The 
best  edition  is  by  Burmann,  Amst  1760. 

CUlldi^lif  (KAav8i({ToAif ),  the  name  of  some 
cities  called  after  the  emperor  Claudius,  the  chief 
of  which  were:  1.  In  Bithynia  [Bithtnium]. 
2.  A  colony  in  the  district  of  Cataonia,  in  Cap- 
padocia. 

GUadlvi,  patrician.  See  Claudia  Gens.— L 
App.  CSaudXiu  SaUnoa  RegillansUi  a  Sabine  of 
the  town  of  Regillum  or  Regilli,  who  in  his  own 
country  bore  the  name  of  Attus  Clausus,  being  the 
advocate  of  peace  with  the  Romans,  when  hostilities 
broke  out  between  the  two  nations,  withdrew  with 
a  large  train  of  followers  to  Rome^  &  c  504.  He 
was  received  into  the  ranks  of  the  patricians,  and 
lands  beyond  the  Anio  were  assigned  to  his  follow- 
ers, who  were  formed  into  a  new  tribe  called  the 
Claudian.  He  exhibited  the  characteristics  which 
marked  his  descendants,  aad  showed  the  most  bitter 
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hatred  towards  the  plebeians.  He  was  consul  495, 
and  his  condact  towards  the  plebeians  led  to  their 
secession  to  the  Mons  Sacer  494.-2.  App.  CL  Sab. 
Bagill.,  son  of  No.  1,  consul  471,  treated  the  sol- 
diers whom  he  commanded  with  such  severity, 
that  his  troops  deserted  him.  Next  year  he  was 
impeached  by  2  of  the  tribunes,  but,  according  to 
the  common  story,  he  died  or  killed  himself  before 
the  trial.— 8.  C.  Gl.  Bab.  BagilL,  brother  of  No. 
2,  consul  460,  when  App.  Herdonias  seized  the 
Capitol  Though  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  patri- 
cians, he  warned  the  decemvir  Appius  against  an 
immoderate  use  of  his  power.  His  remonstrances 
being  of  no  avail,  he  withdrew  to  Regillum,  but 
returned  to  defend  AM>ius  when  impeached."— 4. 
App.  CI.  Cxatsu  SagilL  Sab.,  the  decemvic, 
commonly  considered  son  of  No.  2,  bat  more  pro- 
bably the  same  person.  He  was  consul  451,  and 
on  the  appointment  of  the  decemvirs  in  that  year, 
he  became  one  of  them,  and  was  reappointed  the 
following  year.  His  real  charMter  now  betrayed 
itself  in  the  most  tyrannous  conduct  towards  the 
plebeians,  till  his  attempt  against  Virginia  led  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  decemvirate.  App.  was  im- 
peached by  Virginius,  but  did  not  live  to  abide  his 
trial.  He  either  killed  himself^  or  was  put  to  death 
in  prison  by  order  of  the  tribunes.  •— f.  App. 
dandivi  Caaous,  became  blind  before  his  old  age. 
In  his  censorship  (312),  to  which  he  was  elected 
without  having  been  consul  previously,  he  built 
the  Appian  aqueduct,  and  commenced  the  Appian 
road,  which  was  continued  to  Capua.  He  re- 
tained the  censorship  4  years  in  opposition  to  the 
law  which  limited  the  length  of  the  office  to  1 8 
months.  He  was  twice  consul  in  307  and  296  ; 
and  in  the  latter  year  he  fought  against  the  Sam- 
nites  and  Etruscans.  In  his  old  age,  Appius  by 
his  eloquent  speech  induced  the  senate  to  reject 
the  terms  of  peace  which  Cineas  had  proposed  on 
behalf  of  Pjrrrhus.  Appius  was  the  earliest  Roman 
writer  in  prose  and  verso  whose  name  has  come 
down  to  us.  He  was  the  author  of  a  poem  known 
to  Cicero  through  the  Greek,  and  he  also  wrote  a 
legal  treatise,  De  Uturpatum3nt»,  He  left  4  sons 
and  5  daughters.  —  8.  App.  CL  Cavdex,  brother 
of  No.  5,  derived  his  surname  from  his  attention  to 
naval  aflkirs.  He  was  consul  264,  and  conducted 
the  war  against  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily.— 7. 
P.  CL  Pnlchar,  son  of  No.  5,  consul  249,  attacked 
the  Carthaginian  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  DrepaiuL,  in 
defiance  of  the  auguries,  and  was  defeated,  with 
the  loss  of  almost  all  his  forces.  He  was  recalled 
and  commanded  to  appoint  a  4>ctator,  and  there- 
upon named  M.  Claudius  Olycias  or  Olicia,  the  son 
of  a  freedman,  but  the  nomination  was  immediately 
superseded.  He  was  impeached  and  eondemned. 
—  8.  C.  CI.  Centiio  or  Oemto,  son  of  No.  5,  oonsul 
240,  and  dictator  213.— 9.  Tib.  d.  Vero,  son  of 
No.  5.  An  account  of  his  descendants  is  given 
under  Nkro.— 10.  App.  CL  Palohar,  son  of  No. 
7,  aedile  217,  fought  at  Cannae  216,  and  was 
praetor  215,  when  be  was  sent  into  Sicily.  He  was 
consul  212,  and  died  211  of  a  wound  which  he 
received  in  a  battle  with  Hannibal  before  Capua.  — 
11.  App.  d.  Piddhflr,  son  of  No.  10,  served  in 
Oreece  for  some  years  under  Flamininns,  Baebiut, 
and  Glabrio  (197—191).  He  was  praetor  187  and 
consul  185,  when  he  gained  some  advantages  over 
the  Ingaunian  Lignrians.  He  was  sent  as  ambai- 
sador  to  Greece  184  and  176.  — IS.  P.  01.  Pnl- 
Cher,  brother  of  No.  11,  curule  aedile  189,  prMtor 
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188,  and  confiil  184.— 18.  C.  CL  Psldur,  W 
ther  of  Nos.  11  and  12,  praetor  180  and  consul 
177,  when  he  defeated  the  Istrians  and  Liguriaus. 
He  was  censor  160  with  TL  Sempranini  Otscchns. 
He  died  167.-14.  App.  GL  Onto,  aedile  178  aod 
praetor  175,  when  be  fought  with  success  agiiott 
the  C^ltiberi  in  Spain.  He  afterwards  sened  in 
Thessaly  (173L  Macedonia  (173),  and  lUnicum 
(170).— 15.  App.  CL  Pnldiff,  son  of  No.  11, 
consul  143,  defeated  the  Salaati,  an  Alpine  tribr 
On  his  retom  a  triumph  was  refused  him;  snd  vh^ 
one  of  the  tribunes  attempted  to  drag  him  \mc 
his  car,  his  daughter  CUodia,  one  of  the  Ve«ta! 
Virgins,  walked  by  his  side  np  to  the  capitoL  He 
was  censor  1 36.  He  gave  one  of  his  daughtm  la 
marriage  to  Tib.  Graochna,  and  in  133  with  Tib 
and  C.  Grsochus  was  appointed  triumvir  for  tW 
dirision  of  the  landa  He  died  shortly  sfter  Tit 
Gracchus. —  16.  C.  CUndioa  Pvldur,  cm« 
aedile  99,  praetor  in  Sicily  95,  consul  in  ^l 
— n.  App.  d.  Poltthar,  conanl  79,  and  after 
wards  governor  of  Macedonia.— "IS.  App.  CI  Pd- 
cher,  praetor  89,  belonged  to  SnlU'k  psm.  s>] 

Srished  in  the  great  battle  before  Rome  8*2- 
.  App.  CL  Fnkhflr,  eldest  aon  of  No.  18.  I 
70  he  serred  in  Asia  under  his  brothcr-iD&f 
LttcuUus ;  in  57  he  was  praetor,  and  thoogh  be  a 
not  openly  oppose  Cicero*s  recall  from  banishoMC. 
he  tacitly  abetted  the  proceedings  of  hii  \itt^ 
Publius.     In  56  he  was  propraetor  in  SardsE.^ 
and  in  54  was  consul  withL.  Domitius  Ahenobiri». 
when  a  reconciliation  was  brought  about  bf{*r^ 
him  and  Cicero,  through  the  intervrnticn  of  Vtmri 
In  53  he  went  as  proconsal  to  CUicia,  whicb  »< 
governed  with  tyranny  and  rapacity.    In  h\^' 
was  succeeded  in  the  government  by  Cicero,  wfcw 
appointment  Appius  received  with  displeanrp.  l*: 
his  return  to  Rome  he  was  impeached  by  DoUbeli. 
but  was  acquitted.    In  50  he  was  censor  with  L 
PisQ,  and  expelled  several  of  Csesarli  friendi  free 
the  senate.     On  the  breaking  out  of  the  dTil  «v. 
49,  he  fled  with  Pompey  from  Italy,  and  di«d  J) 
Greece  before  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.    He  was  ar 
augui;  and  wrote  a  work  on  the  angursl  disdplic'- 
which  he  dedicated  to  Cicero.    He  was  sIm  din? 
guished  for  his  legal  and  antiquarian  knovW^j 
—20.  C.  CL  Pnldur,  second  son  of  No.  18,  v»j 
a  legatus  of  Caesar,  58,  praetor  56,  and  proprMt/)^ 
in  Asia  55.    On  his  rotum  he  was  aceuaed  of  (i- 
tortion  by  M.  Servilins,  who  was  bribed  to  drp 
the  prosecution.     He  died  shortly  afierwardi.-* 
n.  P.  CL  Pnleher,  usually  called  Gtodin  sod  cM 
Claudius,  the  youngest  son  of  No.  18,  the  notoriT^ 
enemy  of  Cicero,  and  one  of  the  most  profliga'-^ 
characters  of  a  profligate  age.     In  70  he  Mrrf^ 
under  his  brother-in-law,  L.  Lucnllns  in  Ans;  bH 
displeased  at  not  being  treated  by  LocDllnt  vitii 
the  distinction  he  had  expected,  he  encoora^ed  M 
soldiers  to  mutiny.    He  then  betook  himself  to  ^ 
other  brother-in-law,  Q.  Maroins  Rex,  proconsul  ii 
Cilicia,  and  was  entrusted  by  him  with  the  (ob* 
mand  of  the  fleet    He  fell  into  the  hands  of  tiu 
pirates,  who  however  dionisaed  him  without  nr^ 
som,  through  fear  of  Pompey.    He  next  weot  u 
Antioch,  and  joined  the  Syrians  in  making  «tf  H 
the  Arabiana    On  his  return  to  Rome  in  63  br 
impeached  Catiline  for  extortion  in  bis  goremm^'^: 
of  Africa,  but  was  bribed  by  Catiline  to  l«t  hm 
eseape.    In  04  he  aeeompanied  the  propftor  L 
Murena  to  Gallia  Trannlpina,  where  he  resortft. 
to  the  most  nefiffioos  methoda  of  procnriog  Tooot) 
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I:  $t!  iw  proliDed  tha  STSteriw  of  die  Bou  Deo, 
vbkh  were  nkbntcd  by  the  Roman  nfttronf  in 
ut*  boojc  of  Cieur,  who  wis  then  nraetor,  by  en- 
VT  n)(  the  hooM  diigniaed  u  a  female  mnsician,  in 
•rdcf  to  BMet  Pompeia,  Caeaar^  wife,  with  whom 
J)«  had  io  intrigae.  He  was  discovered,  and  next 
Tvtf,  61,  when  quaestor,  was  bronxht  to  trial,  bnt 

•  bUiDad  an  aoquictal  by  bribing  tne  judges.  He 
rad  attempted  to  pn»Te  an  aiiln,  bnt  Cioero*s  evi- 
d<ace  ■hewed  that  Clodina  was  with  him  in  Rome 
'dr  3  houn  before  he  pretended  to  have  been 
11  Intenauik  Cioero  attacked  Clodins  in  the  se- 
:jie  with  great  vehnsenee.  In  order  to  revenge 
^otielf  open  Cioero^  Ch)dias  was  adopted  into  a 
p'cbeisD  £uoily  that  be  might  obtain  the  formida- 
U  power  of  a  tribttne  of  the  plebk  He  was  tri- 
k'^  58,  and,  npported  by  the  triomvirs  Caesar, 
P-^pey,  sod  CnsMis,  drove  Cioero  into  esdie  ;  but 
totwitlutsading  all  his  efforts  he  was  unable  to 
tfrirat  ths  rail  of  Cioero  in  the  following  year. 
;(iciRa]  In  56  Clodius  was  aedile  and  at- 
:<f3pted  ts  hriag  his  enemy  Milo  to  trial  Each 
lad  a  ]atf  gaag  of  aladiaton  in  his  pay,  and  fn- 
'.^t  figbti  took  ptaoe  in  the  strsets  of  Rome 
b^'fcs  the  2  psrties.  Is  53|  when  Clodins  was 
A  cuididsts  far  the  pnetorship,  and  Milo  for  the 
nn«iUhipi,tbeeootsats  betweMi  them  became  more 
v.nUt  isddeipsEBte  than  ever.  At  length,  on  the 
'^th  of  Jaoaaiy,  62,  Clodins  and  Milo  met,  appa- 
f^t'7  ^  wridwit,  on  the  Appian  road  near  Bovillae. 
Ad  afi^caiosd  belwacn  their  followan,  in  which 
iMim  via  mardsred*  The  mob  was  inforiated 
u  Q»  ditth  of  their  fiavoarite ;  and  such  tnmnlu 
f  .ovfd  at  ths  buia]  of  Clodins,  that  Pompey  was 
vvcinuA  sols  eonsnl  ia  order  to  restore  order  to 
t*  nais.  For  the  proeeediogs  which  followed  see 
^u^.  Ths  ascend  wifia  of  Clodius  was  the  noto- 
^  *%  FcLTu.— 8S.  i^  CL  PoldMr,  the  elder 
^'^  •f  Nol  20,  was  one  of  the  accusers  of  Milo  on 
^  i«ih  of  P.  Clodina,  53.— S8.  J^.  CA.  Pul- 
ck«.  famhcr  of  Na  31*  joined  his  faiother  in 
r'»^tuig  Mile.  As  the  two  brothers  both  bore 
'^'  peacBMsen  Appiaa,  it  is  probable  that  one  of 
''^  *ii  adopted  br  their  nncle  Appins.    [No. 

*'  — M.  Ick  CMIu,  pfobably  a  descendant 

•  t  favidBsa  of  the  Ckadia  gens,  was  a  man  of 

*  Moditian,  and  the  chief  inalmment  of  P.  Clo- 
'  ->  »  sH  bis  acts  of  wioleooe.  On  the  death  of 
' '  •Qer  ia  52,  he  niged  on  the  people  to  revenge 
'^  foth  of  ha  leader.  For  his  aoU  of  violence 
"-  '^»  ooeuioa,  he  was  brraght  to  trial,  was  con- 
^"^1  sad  after  remaining  in  exile  g  years,  was 
^'^  ia  44  by  M.  Aatoninna. 

Qs«iiagX.,RenananperarA.9.4l— 54.  His 
line  WIS  Tb.  CLAvnitni  Davsus  Nero 
'>a«AX]c«i  He  was  the  younger  son  of  Drusus, 
'  *  Imhcr  of  the  emperor  Tibtfins,  and  of  An- 
>  <  and  waa  bom  on  August  lat,  &  c.  10,  at 
>-'^  a  QuL  la  yenth  be  was  weak  and  sickly, 

"-'  *»  acsUdad  and  despised  by  his  relatives. 

*  '^  W  pew  op  he  devoted  the  greater  part  of 

'  ^°»  to  fitenry  parsnits,  bnt  was  not  allowed 

'•^•ttrMRsapiUieafiurs.    He  had  reached 

- '  «*  ^  M,  when  he  was  suddenly  raised  by  the 

*  ''"^  te  the  imperial  throne  afker  the  murder  of 
'•r4.  Ckadios  was  not  creel,  but  the  weak- 
"*  ^  kia  cfaaaacter  made  him  the  slave  of  his 
''^QdfrMdmen.and  than  led  him  to  consent 

*  ^  if  t|iaay  whidi  he  would  never  have 
^"^  if  his  own  aoeeid.    He  was  married  4 

^^  ittheiiMorktiaeossiieiihewaananicd 
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to  his  3rd  wife,  the  notorious  Valeria  Mesialina, 
who  governed  him  for  some  years,  together  with 
the  fieedmen  Narcissus,  Pallas,  and  others.  After 
the  ezecntion  of  Mesaalina,  48,  a  fote  which  she 
richly  merited,  Claudius  was  still  more  unfortunate 
in  choosing  for  hia  wlfo  his  niece  Agrippina.  She 
prevailed  upon  him  to  set  aside  his  own  son,  Bri- 
tannicus,  and  to  adopt  her  son,  Nero,  that  she 
might  secure  the  succession  for  the  latter.  Claudius 
soon  after  regretted  this  step,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence poiaoned  by  Agrippina,  54. — Several  public 
worka  of  great  utility  were  executed  by  Claudiua. 
He  built,  for  example,  the  fomoua  Claudian  aquae- 
duct  (Aqua  Ciaudia\  the  port  of  Ostia,  and  the 
emissary  by  which  the  water  of  lake  Fuciaus  was 
carried  into  the  river  Liris.  In  his  reign  the 
southern  part  of  Britain  was  made  a  Roman  pro- 
vince, and  Claudius  himself  went  to  Britain  in  43, 
where  he  remained,  however,  only  a  abort  time, 
leaving  the  conduct  of  the  war  to  his  generals.  — 
Claudius  wrote  several  hiatorical  worka,  all  of 
which  have  perished.  Of  these  one  of  the  most 
important  was  a  history  of  Etruria,  in  the  compo- 
sition of  which  he  made  use  of  genuine  Etruscan 
sources. 

OUvdXw  n.  (M.  AnRBLxus  Claudius,  sur- 
named  Oothicub),  Roman  emperor  a.  o.  268 — 
270,  was  descended  from  an  obscure  family  in 
Dardania  or  Illyria,  and  by  bis  military  talents 
rose  to  distinction  imder  Decius,  Valerian,  and 
Qallienns.  He  succeeded  to  the  empire  on  the 
death  of  Gallienus  (268),  and  soon  after  his  acces- 
sion defeated  the  Alemanni  in  the  N.  of  Italy. 
Next  year  he  gained  a  great  victory  over  an  im- 
mense host  of  Goths  near  Naissus  in  Dardania, 
and  received  in  consequence  the  surname  Gotkieui. 
He  died  at  Sirmium  in  270,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Anrelian. 

ClMfalfa—  (af  KKafof4»vgl:  KAaCoM^uer :  Kt- 
iiamtm)^  an  important  city  of  Asia  Minor,  and  a 
member  of  the  Ionian  Dodecapolis,  Uiy  on  the  N. 
coast  of  the  Ionian  peninsula,  npon  the  gulf  of 
Smyrna.  The  city  was  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  Colophonians  under  Paralus,  on  the  site  of 
the  later  town  of  Chjrtrinm,  but  to  have  been  re- 
moved further  E.,  as  a  defence  against  the  Per- 
sians, to  a  small  island,  which  Alexander  aftei^ 
wards  united  to  the  mainland  by  a  causeway.  It 
was  one  of  the  weaker  members  of  the  Ionian 
league,  and  was  chiefly  peopled,  not  by  lonians, 
but  by  Cleonaeans  and  Phliasians.  Under  the 
Romans  it  was  a  free  city.  It  had  a  considerable 
commeree,  and  was  celebrated  for  its  temple  of 
Apollo,  Artemia,  and  Cybele,  and  still  mors  as  the 
birthplace  of  Anaxagoras. 

GMander  (KA^ovSpos).  t  Tyrant  of  Gela, 
reigned  7  years,  and  was  murdered  b.c.  498.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Hippocrates,  one  of 
whose  sons  was  alao  called  Oleander.  The  latter  was 
deposed  by  Gelon  when  he  seiaed  the  government, 
491.*«-8.  A  Lacedaemonian,  harmoet  at  Byaan- 
tium  400,  when  the  Cyrean  Greeks  returned  from 
Asia.  -vS.  One  of  Alexander^  officers,  was  put  to 
death  by  Alexander  in  Carmania,  325,  in  oonse- 
quence  of  his  oppreaive  government  in  Media.  ^ 
4.  A  Phrygian  slave,  and  subsequently  the  profli- 
gate favourite  and  minister  of  Commodus.  In  a 
popubur  tumult,  occasioned  by  a  scarcity  of  coo, 
he  «ras  torn  to  death  by  the  mob. 

ClIaathM  (KXloyfliff).  t  A  Stoic,  bore  at 
Asaos  in  Troas  about  n.  c.  800.    He  enteied  life 
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at  a  boxer,  and  had  only  4  drachmas  of  his  own 
when  he  began  to  study  philosophy.  He  first 
placed  himself  under  Crates,  and  then  nnder  Zeno, 
whose  disciple  he  continued  for  19  years.  In  order 
to  support  himself,  he  worked  all  night  at  drawing 
"water  from  gardens;  but  as  he  spent  the  whole 
day  in  philosophical  pursuits,  and  had  no  xisible 
means  of  support,  be  waa  summoned  before  the 
Areopagus  to  account  for  his  way  of  liTiag.  The 
judges  were  so  delighted  by  the  eridence  of  in- 
dustry which  he  produced,  that  they  voted  him  10 
minae,  though  Zeno  would  not  permit  him  to  accept 
them.  He  was  naturally  slow,  but  his  iron  in- 
dustry oTercame  all  difficulties  ;  and  on  the  death 
cf  Zeno  in  263,  Cleanthes  succeeded  him  in  his 
school.  He  died  about  220,  at  the  age  of  80,  of 
voluntary  starvation.  A  hymn  of  his  to  Zeus  is 
still  extant,  and  contains  some  striking  sentiments. 
Edited  by  Stuxz,  178^5,  and  Mersdorf,  Lips.  1835. 
*«-  2.  An  ancient  painter  of  Corinth. 

dftrehvi  (KA^a^of).  1.  A  Spartan,  distin- 
guished himself  in  ceveral  important  commands 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
and  at  the  close  of  it  persuaded  the  Spartans  to 
send  him  as  general  to  Thrace,  to  protect  the  Greeks 
in  that  quarter  against  the  Thraeians.  But  having 
been  recalled  by  the  Ephors,  and  refusing  to  obey 
their  orders,  he  was  condemned  to  death.  He 
thereupon  crossed  over  to  Cyrus,  collected  for  him 
a  laive  force  of  Greek  mercenaries,  and  marched 
with  him  into  Upper  Asia,  401,  in  order  to  dethrone 
his  brother  Artaxerxes,  being  the  only  Greek  who 
was  aware  of  the  prince^  r«d  object.  After  the 
battle  of  Cunaxa  and  the  death  of  Cyrus,  Clearchus 
and  the  other  Greek  generals  were  made  prisoners 
b}-  the  treachery  of  Tissaphemes,  and  were  put  to 
death."— 8.  A  citisen  of  Heraelte  on  the  Euxine, 
obtained  the  tyranny  of  his  native  town,  &  c  365, 
by  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  popular  party. 
He  governed  with  cruelty,  and  was  assassinated 
353,  after  a  reign  of  12  years.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  pupil  both  of  Plato  and  of  Isocrates.  ^-S.  Of 
Soli,  one  of  Aristotle*s  pupils^  author  of  a  number 
of  works,  none  of  which  are  extant,  on  a  great  va- 
riety of  subjects.— 4.  An  Athenian  poet  of  the 
new  comedy,  whose  time  is  unknown. 

ClimeiiiL  1.  T.  Plavlui,  cousin  of  the  emperor 
Domitian,  by  whom  he  was  put  to  death.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  Christian.  — 8.  Bomiaiis, 
bishop  of  Rome  at  the  end  of  the  first  century, 
probably  the  same  as  the  Clement  whom  St  Paul 
mentions  (PhiL  iv.  3).  He  wrote  2  epistles  in 
Greek  to  the  Corinthian  Church,  of  which  the  Jst 
and  part  of  the  2nd  are  extant  The  2nd,  how- 
ever, is  probably  not  genuine.  The  HeoognUumet^ 
which  bear  the  name  of  Clement,  were  not  written 
by  him.  The  epistles  are  printed  in  the  Patm 
Apottolid,  of  which  the  most  convenient  editions 
are  by  Jacobson,  Oxford,  1838;  and  by  Hefele, 
Tubingen,  1839. —  S.  AlaTftTidrlimg,  so  called 
from  his  long  residence  at  Alexandria,  was  ardently 
devoted  in  early  life  to  the  study  of  philosophy, 
which  had  a  great  influence  upon  his  views  of 
Christianity.  He  embraced  Christianity  through 
the  teaching  of  Pantaenus  at  Alexandria,  was  or- 
dained presbyter  about  a.  d.  190,  and  died  about 
220.  Hence  he  flourished  under  the  reigns  of 
Severus  and  Caracalla,  193—217.  His  3  principal 
works  constitute  parte  of  a  whole.  In  the  Horta- 
tofy  Addreu  to  the  Greek»  (A^r  Ilporpcimic^r, 
&e.)  his  design  was  to  convince  the  Heathens  and 
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to  convert  them  to  Christianity.  The  Paedopn. 
(Tlai9aywy6s)  tekes  up  the  new  coaveit  at  v 
point  to  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  broQ;h 
by  the  hortatory  address,  and  funii»hes  him  v  i! 
rules  for  the  reguhition  of  his  conduct  The  Stn 
mala  (XrpttfJuerM)  are  in  8  books:  the  title  {Sin 
mata,  L  e.  ptUth-work)  indicates  its  miaceUaDcoc 
character.  It  is  rambling  and  disoiniTv,  bat  (iis 
teins  much  valuable  information  on  many  poiou  • 
antiquity,  narticulariy  the  history  of  philosopbi 
The  principal  information  respecting  Egyitt 
hieroglyphics  is  conteined  in  die  5th  book.  T: 
object  of  the  work  was  to  delmeate  the  peK' 
Christian  or  Gmostic,  after  he  had  been  uavno 
by  the  Teacher  and  thus  prepared  by  soblim^  r« 
culations  in  philosophy  and  theology.  —  Editt*\ 
By  Potter,  Oxon.  1 71 5,  foL  2  vols. ;  by  Kloiz,  L> 
1830—84,  8vo.  4  vols. 

OleSbii.    [BiTON.] 

Glaobfilliij  (KAfo«vA(nf),  or  CleMU  ^K^f* 
ffo^Ai}),  daughter  of  Cleobnius  of  Lindus,  ctle^'iti 
for  her  skill  in  riddles,  of  which  she  cam^l  i 
number  in  hexameter  verse  ;  to  her  is  atcrihrd  i 
well-known  one  on  the  subject  of  the  year:— '•! 
Csther  has  12  children,  and  each  of  these  30  dx.'- 
ters,  on  one  side  white,  and  on  the  other  side  lU- 
and  though  immortal  they  all  die.** 

deoMlvi  (KAe^ovXor),  one  of  the  SereD  Svv 
of  Lindus  in  Rhodes,  son  of  Evagoras,  IiTed  ar* ' 
B.  c.  580.  He  wrote  lyric  poems,  aa  well  u  riic/v 
in  verse ;  he  was  said  by  some  to  have  been  the  u::  < 
of  the  riddle  on  the  year,  generally  attribo^^  '* 
his  daughter  Cleobuline.  He  was  greatly  dy. ' 
gnished  for  strength  and  beanty  of  person.        I 

Cle6chirM  (KAfoxdpirt),  a  Gredc  cuatorj 
Mjrrlea  in  Bith3mia,  contemporary  with  the  on*  i 
Demochares  and  the  philosopher  Aioesilaa,  tova;i 
the  close  of  the  8rd  century  b.  a 

01winlir6tiu  (KAff^M*poroO>  LSonofA-n 
andrides,  king  of  Sparta,  became  regent  »Sm  'Jj 
battle  of  Thermopylae,  B.  a  480,  for  Pliitan^- 
in&nt  son  of  Leonidas,  but  died  in  the  tame  v^ 
and  was  succeeded  in  the  regency  by  hii  son  P> 
saniaa.— 8.  L  King  of  Spsuta,  son  of  Pausarj 
auoceeded  hia  brother  Ageaipolia  I.,  and  reigned  i 
380 — 371.  He  commanded  the  Spartan  tr»< 
aeveral  times  against  the  Thebana,  and  fell  at  i 
battle  of  Leuctra  (371),  after  fighting  most  bia^r' 
— 8.  n.  King  of  Sparta,  son-in-law  of  Leon  a 
II.,  in  whose  place  he  was  made  king  by  the  pa-' 
of  Aou  IV.  about  243.  On  the  return  of  Leon  i!« 
Cleombrotus  waa  deposed  and  banished  to  Trd 
about  240.  —4.  An  Academic  philosopher  of  A1 
bracia,  said  to  have  killed  himself;  after  na^ 
the  Phaedm  of  Plato  ;  not  that  he  had  any  raft 
ings  to  escape  from,  but  that  he  might  ezcbai^ 
this  life  for  a  better. 

OleomidM  (KAMfi43ift).  L  OftheislsndA 
t3rpalaea,  an  athlete  of  gigantic  strength. —2 
Greek  mathematician,  probably  lived  in  the  "1 
and  Srd  centuries  of  the  Christian  aen  ;  the  sotfi 
of  a  Greek  treatise  in  2  books  on  Ae  Cind 
Theory  of  the  Heavenh  Bodiee  (KNcAuniT  e««p 
Mrrccfip^  BlffXia  fiuo),  which  is  still  eita^ 
It  is  rather  an  exposition  of  the  ayston  of  the  •!  I 
verse  than  of  the  geometrical  principles  of  astru'.-nj 
Edited  by  Balfour,  Burdinl.  1605 ;  by  Ikk 
Lugd.  Bat  1820  ;  and  by  Schmidt,  Lips.  1^-^ 

deomfaiM  (KXfoficnff).  L  King  of  Spsn 
aon  of  Anaxandridea,  reigned  blc.  520 — 19 1-  V 
waa  a  man  of  an  CDtcrpriaing  but  wild  chan«t^ 
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H  4  gratMt  exploit  wmt  hit  defSnt  of  the  Argives, 
- .  Hhich  6000  Argive  citizeiu  fell ;  but  the  date 

•  :  this  erent  i»  doubtfuL  In  510  he  commanded 
*->'  {orce%  hj  vhoae  auiitance  Uippias  waa  driven 
-*<>a  Athena,  and  not  long  after  he  assisted  Iiagonia 
■rd  the  ahstocratical  party,  against  Cliathenes. 
Br  bribing  the  priesteas  at  Delphi,  he  effected  the 
4"  w^  tion  of  his  colleague  DiMARATirs,  491.  Soon 
.*:'rwardsh«  was  seised  with  madness  and  killed 
.  n«el\^8.  King  of  Sparta,  son  of  Cleombrotiis 
I .  r<*iimed  370 — 309  ;  but  during  this  long  period 
•'  •uTe  no  information  about  him  of  any  im- 
;  .ruiicr.  — •  8.  King  of  Sparta,  son  of  Leonidas  11^ 

•  .Tied  '236 — ^222L  While  stUl  young,  he  married 
.\.-'at!s,  the  widow  of  Agis  IV. ;  and  following  the 
'  * »  .;  ie  of  the  latter,  he  endeavoured  to  restore 
'  >■  incimt  Spartan  constitution,  and  to  regenerate 

Spartan  chaiaeter.     He  was  endowed  with  a 
r  mind,  straigthened  and  purified  by  philo* 

•  .;; ,  snd  posaeased  great  eneigy  of  purpose.    His 
-I  u}ij«ct  was  to  gam  for  Sparta  her  old  renown 

u.  wir:  and  for  that  purpose  he  attacked  the 
.\<  ''»oana,  and  carried  on  war  with  the  League 

-  "1  KT^at  sMocgia.  Having  thus  gained  military 
'  ' .  ^  D  he  CpU  himself  su^ciently  strong  in  the 
-»  w  of  226 — 22&  to  put  the  Ephon  to  death 
.  •!  •'(vtore  the  ancient  constitution.  The  Achaeans 
'  •  r  calied  in  the  aid  of  Antigonus  Doson,  king  of 
M->.rHL<ua,  and  for  the  next  3  years  Cleomenes 

<T:rd  on  war  against  their  united  forces.     He 

'  i4  at  iengitt  eompletely  defeated  at  the  battle  of 

"^     i',A  (2*J2>,  and  fled  to  Egypt,^  where  he  was 

..V  received  by  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  but  on  the 

.'.of  that  king  he  waa  hnprismied  by  his  successor 

:.»pator.  He  escaped  from  prison,  and  attempted 

rL»if  an  inanrrvction,  but  finding  no  one  join 

..  tr  put  hxBwelf  to  death,  220. 

CleomiBM.    1.  A  Greek  of  Naucratis  in  Egypt, 

-  t'it«^  by  Alexander  the  Great  nomaith  of  the 
'•  •'4a  diattict  (Wj^r)  of  Egypt,  and  receiver  of 

•  T.tiute  from  the  districts  of  Egypt,  a  c.  331. 

*  *a^ity  knew  no  bounds,  and  he  collected  im- 
*  -f  wealth  by  his  extortions.  After  Alexander's 

'  1  bo  was  pat  to  death  by  Ptolemy,  who  took 

•r^^Mix  of  his  treaBurea.^2.  A  sculptor,  son  of 

■ .'  ^tnu  of  Athens,  executed  the  celebrated 

<•*  of  the  Vmios  de  Medici,  as  appears  from  an 

r/*on  on  th«   pedestal.     He  lived  between 

^•3  and  146. 

CJK«B  <KAia«r),   son  of  Cleaenetus,  was   orU 

>  a  tanner,  and  first  came  forward  in  public 

■  •:  <«Cfooent  oC  Pericles.     On  the  death  of  this 

•:  ICO,  &C.  429,  Cleon  became  the  favourite 

•t"  pr«pie,  and  for  about  6  years  of  the  Pelo- 

-vsn  wsr  (428—422)  waa  the  head  of  the 

•  rppnaed  to  peace.     He  is  represented   by 

•*  '''^•anes  as  a  demagogue  of  the  lowest  kind, 

*«^  4CBanuit,  cowardly,  and  venal  ;   and  this 

-  •(  ka  character  is  confirmed  by  Thucydides. 

v^h  weight  cannot  be  attached  to  the  satire 

' '  (ort ;  Mkd  the  usual  impartiality  of  the  his- 

'  <-  'JAf  have  been  warped  by  the  sentence  of 

-a:-  thnwnt,  if  it  be  true,  as  has  been  conjec- 

*-.  «iLh  great  probability,  that  it  was  through 

iMi  Thocydides  was  sent  into  exile.    Cleon 

as  the  representative  of  the 

of  Athens,  and  by  his  ready,  though 

'"'  't  coaiae,  eloquence,  gained  great  influence 

40m.    In  427  he  strongly  advocated  in  the 

tb*  Mytilenaeans  should  be  put  to 

la  434  ba  obtained  his  greatest  glory  by 
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taking  prisoners  the  Spartans  in  the  island  of 
Sphacteria,  and  bringing  them  in  safety  to  Athens. 
Puffed  up  by  this  success,  he  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  an  Athenian  army,  to  oppose  Brasidas  in 
Thrace  ;  but  he  was  defeated  by  Brasidas,  under 
the  walls  of  Amphipolis,  and  fell  in  the  battle,  422. 

—  The  chief  attack  of  Aristophanes  upon  Cleon 
was  in  the  Knighti  (424),  in  which  Cleon  figures 
as  an  actual  dramatis  persona,  and,  in  default  of 
an  artificer  bold  enough  to  make  the  mask,  was  re- 
presented by  the  poet  himself  with  his  face  smeared 
with  wine  lees. 

deQnae  (KAcvrof :  KAf«rcuor).  1.  An  ancient 
town  in  Argolis,  on  the  road  from  Corinth  to  Argos, 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name  which  flows  into  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Apesas  ; 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Cleones,  son  of  Pelops. 

—  8.  A  town  in  the  peninsula  Athos  in  Chalcidice. 
—8.  Hjampolif. 

Clodnyxmii  (KAe^yv/tof ).  1  An  Athenian,  fire-  . 
quently  attacked  by  Aristophanes  as  a  pestilent 
demagogue.— 2.  A  Spartan,  son  of  Sphodrias, 
much  beloved  by  Archidamus,  the  son  of  Agesi- 
laus:  he  fell  at  Leuctra,  B.C.  371.  — 8.  Younger 
son  of  Cleomenes  II.,  king  of  Sparta,  was  excluded 
from  the  throne  on  his  fiither^s  death,  309,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  violent  and  tyrannical  temper.  In 
303  he  crossed  over  to  Italy  to  assist  the  Taren- 
tines  against  the  Lucanians.  He  afterwards  with- 
drew from  Italy,  and  seised  Corryra  ;  and  in  272 
he  invited  Pyrrhus  to  attempt  the  conquest  of 
Sparta.     [Acrotatus.] 

Cleopatra  (KAtovdrpa).  1.  (Myth.)  Daughter 
of  Idas  and  Marpessa.  and  wife  of  Meleager,  is 
said  to  have  hanged  herself  after  her  husband's 
death,  or  to  have  died  of  grief.  Her  real  name 
was  Alcyone.  —  8.  (Hist)  Niece  of  Attains,  mar- 
ried Philip,  &  c.  337,  on  whose  murder  she  was 
put  to  death  by  Olympias.  —  8.  Daughter  of  Philip 
and  Olympias,  and  sister  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
married  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  336.  It  was 
at  the  celebration  of  her  nuptials  that  Philip  was 
murdered.  Her  husband  died  326.  After  the 
death  of  her  brother  she  was  sought  in  marriage  by 
several  of  his  generals,  and  at  length  promised  to 
many  Ptolemy ;  but  having  attempted  to  escape 
from  Sardis,  where  she  had  been  kept  for  years  in 
a  sort  of  honourable  captivity,  she  was  assassinated 
by  i^ntigonus.— 4.  Daughter  of  Antiochus  III. 
the  Great,  married  Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes,  193.— 
6.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes  and  No.  4, 
married  her  brother  Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor,  and 
on  his  death,  146,  her  other  brother  Ptolemy  VI. 
Physcon.  She  was  soon  afterwards  divorced  by 
Physcon.  and  fled  into  Syria.  — 6.  Daughter  of 
Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor  and  of  No.  5,  married 
first  Alexander  B;tla«  (150),  the  Syrian  usurper, 
and  on  his  death  Demetrius  Nicator.  During  the 
captivity  of  the  latter  in  Parthia,  jealous  of  the  con- 
nexion which  he  there  formed  with  Rhodogune, 
the  Parthian  princess,  she  married  Antiochus  VII. 
Sidetes,  his  brother,  and  also  murdered  Demetrius 
on  his  return.  She  likewise  murdered  Seleucus,  her 
son  by  Nicator,  who  on  his  fiither^s  death  assumed 
the  government  without  her  consent.  Her  other 
sou  by  Nicator,  Antiochus  VIII.  Grypus,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  (125)  through  her  influence  ; 
and  he  compelled  her  to  drink  the  poison  which 
she  had  prepared  for  him  also.  [Antiochus  VIII.] 
She  had  a  son  by  Sidetes,  Antiochus  IX.,  sur- 
named  Cysicenus.— 7.  Another  daughter  of  Pto- 
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lemy  VI.  Philometor  and  No.  5,  married  her  uncle 
Phyicon,  when  the  latter  diTorced  her  mother.  On 
the  death  of  Phyicon  ghe  reigned  in  conjunction  with 
her  elder  son,  Ptolemy  VIII.  Lathynia,  and  then 
in  conjunction  with  her  younger  aon  Alexander. 
She  was  put  to  death,  by  the  latter  in  89.-8. 
Daughter  oi  Ptolemy  Physcon  and  No.  7,  mairied 
first  her  brother  Ptolemy  VIII.  Lathyrus,  and  next 
Antiochua  IX.  Cyzicenus.  She  was  put  to  death 
by  Tryphaena,  her  own  sister,  wife  of  Antiochua 
Giypus.— 8.  Usually  called  Selenft,  another  dauffh- 
ter  of  Ptolemy  Physcout  married  1st  her  brother 
Lathyrus  (on  her  sister  No.  8  beins  divorced),  2dW 
Antiochus  XI.  Epiphanes,  and  3rdly  Antiochus  A. 
Ensebes.— 10.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  VII  I.  Lathy- 
rus,  usually  called  Berenice.  [Bkrsnick,  No.  4. J 
—  U.  Eldest  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  cele- 
brated for  her  beauty  and  fascination,  was  17  at 
the  death  of  her  &ther  (51),  who  appointed  her 
heir  of  his  kingdom  in  conjunction  with  tier  younger 
brother,  Ptolemy,  whom  she  was  to  marry.  She 
was  expelled  from  the  throne  by  Pothinns  and 
Achillas,  his  guardians.  She  retreated  into  Syria, 
and  thete  collected  an  army  with  which  she  was 
preparing  to  enter  Egypt,  when  Caesar  arrived  in 
Egypt  in  pursuit  of  rompey,  47.     Her  charms 

S lined  for  her  the  support  of  Caesar,  who  replaced 
er  on  the  throne  in  conjunction  with  her  brother. 
This  led  to  the  Alexandrine  war,  in  the  course  of 
which  young  Ptolemy  perished.  Cleopatra  thus 
obtained  the  undivided  rale.  She  was,  however, 
associated  by  Caesar  with  another  brother  of  the 
same  name,  and  still  quite  a  child,  to  whom  she 
was  also  nominally  married.  She  had  a  son  by 
Caesar,  called  Caksarion,  and  she  afterwards 
followed  him  to  Rome,  where  she  appears  to  have 
been  at  the  time  of  his  death,  44.  She  then  re- 
turned to  Egypt,  and  in  41  she  met  Antony  in 
Cilicia.  She  was  now  in  her  28th  year,  and  in 
the  perfection  of  matured  beauty,  which,  in  oon- 
iunction  with  her  talents  and  eloquence,  completely 
won  the  heart  of  Antony,  who  henceforth  appears 
as  her  devoted  lover  and  slave.  He  returned  with 
her  to  Egypt,  but  was  obliged  to  leave  her  for  a  short 
time,  in  order  to  marry  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Au- 
gustus. But  Octavia  was  never  able  to  gain  his 
(  affections  ;  he  soon  deserted  his  wife  and  returned 
to  Cleopatra,  upon  whom  he  conferred  the  most  ex- 
travagant titles  and  honours.  In  the  war  between 
Octavian  and  Antony,  Cleopatra  accompanied  her 
lover,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Actium  (31), 
in  the  midst  of  which  she  retreated  with  her  fleet, 
and  thus  hastened  the  toss  of  the  day.  She  fled 
to  Alexandria,  where  she  was  joined  by  Antony. 
Seeing  Autonyms  fortunes  desperate,  she  entered 
into  negotiations  with  Augustus,  and  promised  to 
make  away  with  Antony.  She  fled  to  a  mauso- 
leum she  had  built,  and  then  caused  a  report  of  her 
death  to  be  spread.  Antony,  resolving  not  to  sur- 
vive her,  stabbed  himself,  and  was  drawn  up  into 
the  mausoleum,  where  he  died  in  her  arms.  She 
then  tried  to  gain  the  love  of  Augustus,  but  her 
charms  iaUed  in  softening  his  colder  heart  Seeing 
that  he  determined  to  carry  her  captive  to  Rome, 
she  put  an  end  to  her  own  Itfe,  either  by  the  poison 
of  an  asp,  or  by  a  (Htisoned  comb,  the  former  suppo- 
sition being  adopted  by  most  writers.  She  died  in 
the  80th  year  oi  her  age  (b.  a  30),  and  with  her 
ended  the  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt,  which 
was  now  made  a  Roman  province.  •»  12.  Daughter 
of  Antony  and  No.  1),  bora  with  her  twin  brother 
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Alexander  in  40,  along  with  whom  the  was  csiri^d 
to  Rome  after  the  death  of  her  parents.  Angnstus 
married  her  to  Juba,  king  of  Numidia.— 19.  A 
daughter  of  Mithridatei,  married  TigiBnea,  k;ag 
of  Armenia. 

deopatrii.    [Arsinob,  No.  6.] 

difiphon  (KA(o^r),  an  Athenian  denagosc«, 
of  obscure,  and,  according  to  AristophaoM,  »( 
Thracian  origin,  vehemenuy  opposed  peace  vith 
Sparta  in  the  latter  end  of  the  Peloponnesisn  w. 
During  the  siege  of  Athens  by  Lysander,  B.C.  404, 
he  was  brought  to  trial  by  the  aristocraticsl  party, 
and  was  condemned  and  put  to  death. 

deoitr&tiu  (KAc^ffTpoTos),  an  astronomer  iif 
Tenedos,  said  to  have  introduced  the  divinoD  ci 
the  Zodiac  into  signs,  probably  lived  between  b.c 
548  and  432. 

demm,  alsoOlernm  and  OUbon  (CRoaeatrr), 
a  Roman  colony  in  Britain. 

Clldet  (a/KAc«8cr:  C.S,Jndn\  **theK(T!.- 
a  promont<^  on  the  N.  E.  of  Cyprus,  with  2  iilandi 
of  the  same  name  lying  off  it. 

OliniRX  (KAi/M^ :  Ekder\  the  name  applied  » 
the  W.  termination  of  the  Taurus  range,  vfcici 
extends  along  the  W.  coast  of  the  Pamphyliaa  Gal:'. 
N.  of  Phaselis  in  Lycia.  Alexander  made  a  r«^ 
between  it  and  the  sea.  There  were  other  mc-ss- 
tains  of  the  same  name  in  Asia  and  Afirica. 

GUmbeinim.    [Adbcl] 

GUnXai  (K\tiwlas),  1.  Father  of  the  frsfo 
Alcibiades,  fought  at  Artemiaium  b.  c  480,  is  • 
ship  built  and  manned  at  hu  own  expense :  he  fr3 
447,  at  the  battle  of  Coronea.— 8.  A  younger  bo- 
ther of  the  ftonous  Alcibiades.  ^  S.  Father  of  .\n 
tus  of  Sicyon,  was  murdered  by  Abantidsa,  ?^ 
seized  the  tyranny,  264.-«>4.  A  Pythagomn  v^i 
losopher,  of  Tarentum,  a  contempoiBry  and  fr.a- 
of  Pkto. 

Clio.    [MuSAX.] 

ClXithSiiM  (KAci^^t).  1  Tyrant  of  SicT<^ 
In  fi.c.  595,  he  aided  the  Amphictyons  in  '^ 
sacred  war  against  Cirrha,  which  ended,  after '' 
years,  in  the  destruction  of  the  Ruilty  citv.  H 
also  engaged  in  war  with  Ai^gos.  His  death  canr.' 
be  placed  earlier  than  582,  in  which  year  he  v< 
the  victory  in  the  chariot-race  at  the  Pythian  &rf 
His  daughter  Agarista  was  given  in  marriage 
Megades  the  Alcmaeonid.  •— S.  An  Athenian, 
of  Megades  and  Agarista,  and  grandson  of  No 
appears  as  die  head  of  the  Alcmaeonid  dan  on  tr| 
banishment  of  the  Pisistratidae.  Fmding,  howe«  t 
that  he  could  not  cope  with  his  political  rival  H 
goras  except  througn  the  aid  of  the  commons  r\ 
set  himself  to  increase  the  power  of  the  latuj 
The  principal  change  which  he  introduced  wai^  i1 
abolition  of  the  4  ancient  tribes  and  the  evtablif  J 
ment  of  10  new  ones  in  their  stead,  b.  c  510.  I] 
is  also  said  to  have  instituted  ostracism.  Isagcn 
and  his  .party  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Sparui^ 
but  Clisthenea  and  his  friends  eventually  tr 
umphed.  — S.  An  Athenian,  whose  feppenr  ad 
effeminate  profligacy  brought  him  under  the  lai 
of  Aristophanes. 

GUtarehu  (KAc/ropxoO*  1*  Tyrant  of  Eretr.i 
Euboea,  vras  supported  by  Philip  against  the  AtH 
nians,  but  was  expelled  from  ^tria  by  Phocioj 
B.  a  341.  —  8.  Son  of  the  historian  Dinon,  acc«r^ 
panied  Alexander  the  Great  in  his  Asiatic  exi'^^ 
tion,  and  wrote  a  history  of  it  This  work  «-i 
deficient  in  veracity  and  inflated  in  style,  bat 
ptara  nevertheleas  to  have  been  uuch  read. 
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(Sitwavm  or  CQitanXa  (ClitornlDiu),  a  town 
of  the  Frentani,  in  the  tezritoiy  of  Larinom. 

CUtBoiislraA  (KXttr6fiaxos\  a  Carthaffiiiian  hj 
birth,  and  called  Haadrubal  in  hit  own  jAogiiage, 
rame  to  Athene  in  the  40th  year  of  hie  age,  and 
there  ttudied  under  Cameadee,  on  whoie  death  he 
Wcame  the  head  of  the  New  Academy,  &  c.  129. 
(H  hif  worhi,  which  amounted  to  400  booka,  onlj 
a  few  titles  are  preferred.  Hia  main  object  in 
writing  them  •waa  to  make  known  the  philoaophy 
of  hit  maater  Cameadea.  When  Carthage  waa 
taken  in  146,  he  wrote  a  work  to  oonaole  nia  im- 
lurtunate  countrymen. 

dltor  or  CUtAflWB  (KXfirwp :  KAcrr^os :  nr. 
'Wan,  Ra.X  a  town  m  the  N.  of  Arcadia  on  a 
rirer  of  the  aame  name,  a  tributary  of  the  Aroaaioa : 
there  waa  a  frantain  in  the  neighboorhood,  the 
^ten  of  which  are  aaid  to  hare  given  to  peraona 
who  drank  of  them  a  dialike  fior  wine.  (Or.  ilfel. 
IT.  322.) 

Qltnauuif  (CKiwaMo),  aamall  river  in  Umbria, 
ipnngs  from  a  beantifiil  rock  in  a  grove  of  cypreaa- 
tr««t,  where  waa  aaanetuaiy  of  the  god  Glitomnoa, 
vui  Ulla  into  the  Tinia,  a  tributary  of  the  Tiber. 

Caitaa  (KAfrroa  or  KAf ir^i).  1.  Son  of  Bar- 
djlia,  king  of  Illyria,  defeated  by  Alexander  the 
Oreat,  B.  c  336.  — ^  8.  A  Macedonian,  one  of  Alex- 
^^"t  gcnciala  and  irienda,  aumamed  the  Black 
(M«\as).  He  aaved  Alezander*a  lifie  at  the  battle 
of  Granicoa,  334.  In  328  he  waa  aUin  by  Alex- 
ander at  a  banquet,  when  both  partiea  were  heated 
v^th  wine,  and  Clitna  had  provoked  the  king'a 
roeotDMnt  by  inaolent  language.  Alexander  waa 
uM»DMlable  at  hia  firiend'a  death.  —  S.  Another  of 
AJexander*a  officera,  aumamed  the  White  (Acvxi^r) 
v>  diitiDgnJah  him  from  the  above.  —4.  An  officer 
vbo  comnaadad  the  Macedonian  fleet  for  Antipater 
:q  the  Lamian  war,  323,  and  defeated  the  Athenian 
^«  In  321y  he  obtained  from  Antipater  the  aa* 
^^  of  Lydia,  from  which  he  waa  expelled  by 
Aotigonoa,  319.  He  afkerwarda  commanded  the 
^t  of  Poly^wrchon,  and  waa  at  firat  aucoeaaful, 
^t  hia  thipa  were  aubaequently  deatroyed  by  An- 
t^gonni,  and  he  waa  killed  on  ahore,  318. 

Cl^fidBA  or  Cliui^dns,  the  **  Purifier*"  (from 
^r«  or«bcr«,  *"  to  waah  **  or  **  purify  *^,  a  aniname 
"f  Venoa  at  Rome. 

CUdliia,  another  form  of  the  name  Gamdius^  juat 
u  we  fiaii  \ff^  ecutdex  and  ooi^,  doMttmrn  and 
<Wra^  Asu^  aoj  0,^^    [Claudius.] 

S^uAOiBBa.    [Albinus.] 

CjUIulCaMr.    [Macbe.] 

QoaOa,  a  Roman  virgin,  one  of  the  hoatagea 
p  Ten  to  Poiaena,  ia  aaid  to  have  eacaped  from  the 
i^tnucaa  camp,  and  to  have  awum  acroaa  the  Tiber 
^  Hoae.  She  waa  aent  back  by  the  Romana  to 
t'onena,  who  waa  ao  atruck  with  her  gallant  deed, 
tbat  he  not  only  aet  her  at  liberty,  but  allowed  her 
^  take  with  her  a  part  of  the  hoatagea.  Ponena 
**»  rewarded  her  with  a  horae  adorned  with 
*pi«i>did  ttappinga,  and  the  Romana  with  the  atatue 
f  A  fenale  on  honeback,  which  waa  elected  in  the 
^*«d  Way. 

^^  or  Cfaiina  CtaBf,  of  Alban  ofig:io,  aaid 
"Ave  been  received  among  the  patriciana  on  the 

J'ttmction  of  Alba.    A  few  of  ita  membera  with 

u^'^MuaameSicttlna  obtuned  the  oonaulahip  in  the 
'H^  rf  the  republic. 

n  -^  (KAoivf ),  a  poet,  and  one  of  the  earlieat 
ouioii,,  of  Oreeee,  either  an  Arcadian,  or   a 

**««»H  probably  lived  about  b.  c  620. 
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GISbXiu  {KK6»m\,  leader  of  the  Boeotiana  in 
the  war  uainat  Troy,  alain  by  Agenor. 

dota  Aaitii&xliim  {Frith  of  ayde)^  on  the  W. 
ooaat  of  Scotland. 

mths:  [MoiBAB.] 

CliS«&ti[Bi  HaUtoi,  A.,  of  Larinum,  accnied  in 
&  c.  74  hia  own  atep-frther,  Statiua  Albiua  Oppia- 
nicoa,  of  having  attempted  to  procure  hia  death  by 
poiaon.  Oppiaaicua  waa  condemned,  and  it  waa 
generelly  believed  that  the  jndgea  had  been  bribed 
by  Cluentiua.  In  66,  Cluentiua  waa  himself  ac- 
cuaed  by  young  Oppianieua,  aon  of  Statiua  Albiua 
who  had  died  in  the  interval,  of  3  diatinct  acta  of 
poiaoning.  He  waa  defend^  by  Cicero  in  the 
oration  atill  extant 

GllkaU  (Ru.  on  a  hill  between  Coruna  del  Oonde 
and  Femwdha  de  Ckuiro)^  a  town  of  the  Arevacae 
in  Hiapania  Tarraconenaia,  and  a  Roman  colony. 

dftpia  or  Clj^.    [Aspis.] 

Glniliim  (Cluaihoa;  C&ittn),  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  1 2  Etniacan  citiea,  situated  on  an 
eminence  above  the  river  CUnis,  and  S.  W.  of  the 
LaoQS  ClBBiaas  (Z.  di  Ckiusi).  It  was  more  an- 
ciently called  Cainen  or  Caman,  whence  we  may 
conclude  that  it  waa  founded  by  the  Umbrian  race 
of  the  Camertea.  It  waa  the  royal  residence  of 
Poraena,  and  in  ita  neighbourhood  was  the  cele- 
brated aepulahre  of  tliia  king  in  the  fonn  of  a  laby- 
rinth, of  which  such  marvellous  accoimta  have  come 
down  to  us.  {DiaL  of  Ami,  art  Labyrinihus.)  Sub- 
aequently  Cluaium  waa  in  alliance  with  the  Romans, 
by  whom  it  waa  regarded  aa  a  bulwark  against  the 
(Hula.  Ita  aiege  by  the  Oaula,  jb.  c  391,  led,  tia 
ia  well  known,  to  the  capture  of  Rome  itself  by  the 
Oaula.  Cluaium  probably  became  a  Roman  colony, 
since  Pliny  sneaks  of  Guaini  Veterea  et  NovL  In 
ita  neighbourhood  were  cold  hatha.  (Hor.  Ep,  i. 
15.  9.) 

ClfljiBa  (CUese),  a  river  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  a 
tributary  of  the  Olliua,  forming  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  Cenomani  and  Inaubrea. 

GluvXiii,  a  family  of  Campanian  origui,  of  which 
the  moat  important  person  waa  X.  Cluvius  Bnfiiay 
conaul  auffectua  a.d.  45,and  governor  of  Spain  undec 
(hUba,  A.  D.  69,  on  whoae  death  he  espoused  the 
cause  of  Vitelliua.  He  waa  an  historian,  and  wrote 
an  account  of  the  timea  of  Nero,  6alba,  Otho,  and 
Vitelliua.  ^ 

ClfaXaaS  (K\vfi4yyi).  1.  Daughter  of  Oceanua 
and  TethyB,^and  wife  of  lapettia,  to  whom  she  bore 
Atlas,  Prometheus,  and  otherB.-i-2.  Daughter  of 
Iphia  or  Minyaa,  wife  of  Phylacua  or  Cephalua,  to 
whom  she  bore  Iphiclua  and  Alcimede.  According 
to  Hesiod  and  others  she  waa  the  mother  of  Phae- 
ton by  Helioa.— 8.  A  relative  of  Menelaus  and  a 
companion  of  Helena,  wiUi  whom  she  waa  carried 
off  by  Paria. 

ClTtaeBlseitrB  {KkvreufitHiffrpa)^  daughter  of 
Tyndareua  and  Leda,  aister  of  Castor,  and  half- 
sister  of  Pollux  and  Helena.  She  waa  married  to 
Agamemnon.  During  her  huaband^a  absence  at 
Troy  she  lived  in  adultery  with  Aegisthus,  and 
on  his  return  to  Mycenae  ahe  murdered  him  with 
the  help  of  Aegiathna.  [Aoambknon.]  She  waa 
subsequently  put  to  death  by  her  son  Orestes,  who 
thus  avenged  the  murder  of  hia  father.  For  de- 
tails aee  ORBsraa. 

Cnioiii  {KPTifusy,  a  range  of  mountains  on  the 
frontiers  of  Phocia  and  Locris,  from  which  the  N. 
Locrians  were  called  Epicnemidii.  A  branch  of 
these  mountains  rana  oitf  into  the  sea,  forming  the 
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promontory  CnimldM  (Knj^IScs),  with  a  town  of 
the  same  name  upon  it,  oppoute  the  promontoiy 
Cenaeum  in  Eaboea. 

GnSph  (Ki^),  or  Cnftphiis  (Kj^v^ir),  an 
Egyptian  dirini^,  wonhipped  in  the  form  of  a  ser- 
pent, and  regarded  as  the  creator  of  the  world. 

Cnldoi  or  GnXdoi  (Kyl9os:  KwCiiof.  Ru.  at 
Cape  Krio\  a  celebrated  city  of  Alia  Minor,  on  the 
promontory  of  Triopiam  on  the  coast  of  Caria,  wai 
a  Lacedaemonian  colony,  and  the  chief  city  of  the 
Dorian  Hexapolia.     It  waa  built  partly  on   the 
mainland  and  partly  on  an  island  joined  to  the 
coast  by  a  causeway,  and  had  two  harbours.     It 
had  a  considerable  commerce ;  and  it  was  resorted 
to   by  travellers  from  all  parts  of  the   civilised 
world,  that  they  might  see  the  statue  of  Aphrodite 
by  Praxiteles,  which  stood  in  her  temple  here. 
The  city  possessed  also  temples  of  Apollo  and  Po- 
seidon.    The  great  naval  defeat  of  Pisander  by 
CoDon  (&  c.  394)  took  place  oiF  Cnidus.     Among 
the  celebrated  natives  of  the  city  were  Ctesias, 
Eudoxus,  Sostratus,  and  Agatharcides.    It  is  said 
to  have  been  also  called,  at  an  early  period,  Triopia, 
from  its  founder  Triopas,  and,  in  later  times,  Stadia. 
Cndsoi  or  OnSins,  subsequently  CnowuB  or 
Onouoi    (Kyw<r({s,  Tvw96s,  K.vtMrv6s^  TvMr<r6$ : 
Kvdtaioi^  Kytiaaioti  AfaJero  Teiieko)^  an  ancient 
town  of  Crete,  and  the  capital  of  king  Minos,  was 
situated  in  a  fertile  country  on  the  river  Caeratxii 
(which  was  originally  the  name  of  the  town),  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  N.  coast     It  was  at  an 
early  time  colonized  by  Dorians,  and  from  it  Dorian 
institutions  spread  over  the  island.     Its  power  was 
weakened  by  the  growing  importance  of  Gortyn 
and  Cydonia  ;  and  these  towns,  when  united,  were 
more  than  a  match  for  Cnossus.  —  Cnossus  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  the  poets  in  consequence  of 
its  connection  with  Minos,  Ariadne,  the  Minotaur, 
and  the  Labyrinth  ;  and  the  adjective  Cnossius  is 
irequently  used  as  equivalent  to  Cretan. 

CoboB  or  CohXIms  (K»$of),  a  river  of  Asia, 
Slowing  from  the  Caucasus  into  the  E.  side  of  the 
£uxine. 

Cdc&loi  (KJfcoAof),  a  mythical  king  of  Sicily, 
who  kindly  received  Daedalus  on  his  flight  from 
Crete,  and  with  the  assistance  of  his  daughters 
put  Minos  to  death,  when  the  latter  came  in 
pursuit  of  Daedalus. 
Cocceins  Kerva.  [Nerva.] 
C5cbe  (Kwx^)>  A  ci^y  <>°  ^®  Tigris,  near  Cte- 
siplion. 

Cocinihiim  or  Cocmtnm  (Punta  di  StUo)^  a 
promontory  on  the  S.  E.  of  Bruttium  in  Italy,  with 
a  town  of  the  same  name  upon  it. 

Codes,  Hor&tXni,  that  is,  Horatins  the  **  one- 
eyed,*^  a  hero  of  the  old  Roman  lays,  is  said  to 
have  defended  the  Sublician  bridge  along  with  Sp. 
Lartius  and  T.  Herminius  against  the  whole  Etrus- 
can army  under  Porsena,  while  the  Romans  broke 
down  the  bridge  behind  them.  When  the  work 
was  nearly  finished,  Horatius  sent  back  his  2  com- 
panions. As  soon  as  the  bridge  was  quite  destroyed, 
he  plunged  into  the  stream  and  swam  across  to  the 
city  in  safety  amid  the  arrows  of  the  enemy.  The 
state  raised  a  statue  to  his  honour,  which  was 
placed  in  the  comitium,  and  allowed  him  as  much 
land  as  he  could  plough  round  in  one  day.  Poly- 
bius  relates  that  Horatius  defended  the  bridge 
alone,  and  perished  in  the  river. 

Cocossatei,  a  people  in  Aquitania  in  Qaul, 
mentioned  along  with  the  TarbellL 


COELETAE. 

GSofUvm  (KociJAioy),  an  Aetdisn  citj  in  Mnta, 
whose  inhabitants  (KomiXirat)  are  mentioDed  br 
Xenophon ;  but  which  was  abandoned  before  Pliovi 
time. 

Cocftni  (K»icvt6s\  a  river  in  Epinis,  s  tri- 
butary of  the  Acheron.  Like  the  Acheron,  t\tf 
Cocytiu  was  supposed  to  be  connected  with  th- 
lower  world,  and  hence  came  to  be  described  as  t 
river  tfi  the  lower  worid.  Homer  {Od.  x.  513) 
makes  the  Cocytus  a  tributary  of  the  Styx ;  k: 
Vii^il  (Aem,  vL  295)  represents  the  Acheron  ;u 
flowing  into  the  Cocytus. 

Codftnoi  Sinni,  the  S.  W.  put  of  the  Bal: ., 
whence  the  Danish  islands  are  cslled  Ooda3URa& 
Codomanniis.    [DARias.] 
Codrai  {K69posy    1.  Son  of  Mekmthnc,  ard 
last  king  of  Athens.     When  the  Dorians  intdM 
Attica  from  Peloponnesus  (about  b.c.  1068  r- 
cording  to  mythical  chronology),  an  oracle  dedarp^. 
that  they  should  be  victorious  if  the  life  of  t'^* 
Attic  king  was  spared.     Codms  therrapon  r^ 
solved  to  sacrifice  himself  for  his  coontnr.  H* 
entered  the  camp  of  the  enemy  in  di^ise,  (n.- 
menced  quarrelling  with  the  soldiers, and  was  sl^ 
in  the  dispute.     When  the  Dorians  discovered  r 
death   of  the  Attic  king,  they  returned  b(C' 
Tradition  adds,  that  as  no  one  was  thought  wor/ 
to  succeed  such  a  patriotic  king,  the  kingly  digr~ 
was  abolished,  and  Medon,  son  of  Codru9«  «'« 
appointed  archon  for  life  instead.*— 2.  A  R<na 
poet,  ridiculed  by  Viigil.    Juvenal  also  speski  ' 
a  wretched  poet  of  the  same  name.     The  name  » 
probably  fictitious,  and  appears  to  have  befn  i*^ 
plied  by  the  Roman  poets  to  those  poetasten  «'  > 
annoyed  other  people  by  reading  their  productl-K* 
to  them. 

CoelA  (r&  KOiXa  ryjf  Edtfofas),  **  the  Hollor<  ^^ 
Euboea,'*  the  W.  coast  of  Euboea,  between  i ' 
promontories  Caphareus  and  Chersonesns,  verr^- 
gerous  to  ships :  here  a  part  of  the  Persian  flc*.' 
was  wrecked,  b.  c.  480. 

Coele  (KoiXi}),  an  Attic  demns  belonginsr  to  i^ 
tribe  Hippothoontis,  a  little  way  beyond  th^  M^ 
litian  gate  at  Athens :  here  Cimon  and  Thucydii^ 
were  buried. 

CoelHjhrIa  (i}  HoIKv  ^vpta,  I  e.  ffoflaur  Svr .  \ 
was  the  name  given,  after  the  Macedonian  c 
quest,  to  the  great  valley  {EL-Bmkaa\  between  iN 
two  ranges  of  M.  Lebanon  (Libanus  and  Ar:j 
Libanus),  in  the  S.  of  Syria,  bordering  upon  P='^ 
nicia  on  the  W.  and  Pidestine  on  the  S.  In  t'<4 
wars  between  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Selencidtii 
the  name  was  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  S.  \f^ 
tion  of  Syria,  which  became  subject  for  some  tiul 
to  the  kings  of  Egypt;  but,  imder  the  RoniArj 
when  Phoenicia  and  Judaea  were  made  dii:iK 
provinces,  the  name  of  Coelesyria  was  confined  t 
Coelesyria  proper  together  with  the  district  P^. ' 
Anti-Libanus,  about  Damascus,  and  a  portion  > 
Palestine  E.  of  the  Jordan ;  and  this  is  the  m  m 
usual  meaning  of  the  term.  Under  the  later  «": 
perors,  it  was  considered  as  a  part  of  Pfaoeu'iM 
and  was  called  Phoenice  Libanesia.  The  cnai  \* 
Avas  for  the  most  part  fertile,  especially  the  E.  d.i 
trict  about  the  river  Chrysarrhoaa :  the  val>y  \ 
Coelesyria  proper  was  watered  by  the  Leoiitfi 
The  inhabitants  were  a  mixt  people  of  SyraM 
Phoenicians,  and  Greeks,  caUc^i  Syrophoenicuil 

CoeUtae  or  Coelaletae,  a  people  of  Thrac^,  '^! 
tided  into  Majorei  and  Minorss,  in  the  di»tr^ 


COELIUS. 

Coelatka,  between  the  Hebnu  and  the  gulf  of 

CoeUu.    [Cablius.] 

CoelOMa  (KolXMffffa,)^  a  mountain  in  the  Sicj- 
o.ran  territorj,  near  Phliuft,an  ofifthoot  of  the  Ar- 
abian mountain  Cjllene. 

Ooeliu  (KoiA^5  Aifii}v)  or  Goela  (KutXa),  a  tea- 
port  town  in  the  Thnciaii  Chersonese,  near  which 
«a.%  the  Kvv^r  ^nj^iS  or  the  grave  of  Hecuba. 

[lYNOSSKHA.] 

Coeniu  (Ko?Fos),  eon-iuolaw  of  Parmenion,  one 
of  thf  ablest  generali  of  Alexander  the  Great,  died 
on  the  Hjphacia,  B.  a  327. 

CoenlTft  (Kolnipa),  a  place  in  the  island  Thaioa, 
opDosite  Samothiace. 

edit  (K«»iis),  of  Mytilene,  dissuaded  Darius 
IIyitupis,in  his  Scythian  expedition,  from  breaking 
up  hii  bridge  of  bMts  oyer  the  Danube.  For  this 
;:  od  counsel  he  was  rewarded  by  Darius  with  the 
tyranny  of  Mytilene.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
I  riian  rcToIt,  B.  c.  501,  he  was  stoned  to  death  by 
i^"  Mnilenacans. 

CoUpia  (K^A«4  in  Dion  Cass. :  Kulpa\  a  river 
in  Hannonia,  flows  into  the  Savus :  on  it  dwelt  the 
ColapiinL 

Oddds  {KoKxls :  K6\xos\  a  country  of  Asia, 
1  >un(led  on  the  W.  by  the  Euxine,  on  the  N.  by 
t'.r>  Caucasus,  on  the  E.  by  Iberia ;  on  the  S.  and 
^'•W.  the  boundaries  were  somewhat  indefinite,  and 
v>r>>  often  considered  to  extend  as  far  as  Trapezus 
'  Tr^Uzcmd),  The  land  of  Colchis  (or  Aea),  and 
•t*  river  Phasis  are  famous  in  the  Greek  mytho- 
•  vr>  [Aroomautae.]  The  name  of  Colchis  is 
r-^t  mentioned  by  Aeschylus  and  Pindar.  The 
i  «torical  acquaintance  of  the  Greeks  with  the 
cT'untrjr  may  be  ascribed  to  the  commerce  of  the 
M:l<>fians.  It  was  a  very  fertile  country,  and 
y:-.'jed  timber,  pitch,  hemp,  flax,  and  wax,  as 
^ndes  of  commerce ;  but  it  was  most  famous  for 
it«  manufsctures  of  linen,  on  account  of  which,  and 
of  certain  physical  resemblances,  Herodotus  sup- 
j>-«^  the  Colchians  to  have  been  a  colony  firom 
^•.'.^pt.  The  land  was  governed  by  its  native 
(<•  ''C*^  until  Mithridates  Eupator  made  it  subject 
t  •  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.  After  the  Mithhdatic 
^ir,  it  was  overrun  by  the  Romans,  but  they  did 
['•t  subdue  it  till  the  time  of  Trajan.  Under  the 
-t-'-r  euiperort  the  country  was  called  Laxica,  from 
the  naroe  of  one  of  its  principal  tribes,  the  Lazi. 

CoIIai  (KctfXidf),  a  promontory  on  the  W.  coast 
'^f  Attica,  20  stadia  S.  of  Phalenun,  with  a  temple 
^'  Aphrodite,  where  some  of  the  Persian  ships 
ut^rr  cast  after  the  battle  of  Salamis.  Colias  is 
UMially  identified  with  the  cape  called  the  Three 
lowers  (T^tf  Il^p^ot).  but  it  ought  to  be  placed 
S.E.  near  A^tof  KoiTftay. 

ColUtla  (ColUtlnus).  L  {Ca$teUaeeio),  a  Sa- 
U'Qe  town  in  Latium,  near  the  right  bank  of  the 
Anil),  taken  by  Tarquinius  Priscus.*— 2.  A  town 
^  Antlia,  only  mentioned  under  the  empire. 

CmlaUiiiu,  L.  TarqnlaXiif,  son  of  Egerius,  and 
r«-;>h<>w  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  derived  tbe  surname 
<  'iatlnna  from  the  town  Collatia,  of  which  his 
l<th#r  had  been  appointed  governor.  He  was  roar- 
r>4  to  Lucretia,  and  it  was  the  nipe  of  the  latter 
^r  Sex.  Tarquinius  that  led  to  the  dethronement 
*|  Tarqniniiu  Superbns*  Collatinus  and  L.  Jtinius 
Bmtiu  were  the  first  consuls  ;  but  as  the  people 
cciild  not  endure  the  nile  of  any  of  the  hated  rue 
^  tb«  Tarquins,  Colbitinus  resigned  hii  office  and 
fetmd  from  Rmne  to  Laviniom. 
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CoUIaa  Porta.    [Roma.] 

CoUjrtOI  (KoAXvr^r,  also  Ka\vTr6i:  KoAAu- 
r«vf),  a  demiu  in  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Aegeis,  was  included  within  the  waJls  of  Athens, 
and  formed  one  of  the  districts  into  which  the  city 
was  divided :  it  was  the  demus  of  Plato  and  the 
residence  of  Timon  the  misanthrope. 

CfildiiM  (KoAmniI),  a  small  town  in  the  Troad, 
mentioned  in  Greek  histoiy,  but  destroyed  before 
the  time  of  Pliny. 

CSldnXa  Agripp&ut  or  AgrippTnanrii  {Cologne 
on  the  Rhine),  originally  the  chief  town  of  the 
Ubii,  and  called  Oppidum  or  Civiku  27i«or»iii«  was 
a  place  of  small  importance  till  a.  d.  51,  when  a 
Roman  colony  was  pUnted  in  the  town  by  the  em- 
peror Claudius,  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife  Agrip> 
pina,  who  was  bom  here,  and  from  whom  it  derived 
its  new  name.  Its  inhabitants  received  the  jus 
Italicum.  It  soon  became  a  large  and  flotirishing 
city,  and  was  the  capital  of  Lower  Germany.  At 
Cologne  there  are  still  several  Roman  remains,  an 
ancient  gate,  with  the  inscription  C  C.  ^.  ^.  i.  e. 
CoUmia  Claudia  Augusta  JprippmeruU,  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Roman  walls,  &c. 

ColteXa  EqviMtria.    [Novioditnuic  ] 

Golfinu  (KoKt$v6s:  KoXuvtus  Mrns^  .yiirTft), 
a  denius  of  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Aegeis, 
afterwards  to  the  tribe  Antiochis,  1 0  stadia,  or  a 
little  more  than  a  mile  N.W.  of  Athens  ;  near  the 
Academy,  lying  on  and  round  a  hill  ;  celebrated 
for  a  temple  of  Poseidon  (hence  called  KoXwi^bs 
'Imretos),  a  grove  of  the  Eumenides,  and  the  tomb 
of  Oedipus.  Sophocles,  who  was  a  native  of  this 
demus,  has  described  the  scenery  and  religious  as- 
sociations of  the  spot,  in  his  Oedipus  Coloneus.  — 
There  was  a  hill  at  Athens  called  Colonus  Agoraeus 
{KoKvyhf  6  kyopcuos), 

CSlSphAa  {KoKo^y :  Zille,  Ru.),  one  of  the  12 
Ionian  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  was  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Mopsus,  a  grandson  of  Tiresias.  It  stood 
about  2  miles  from  the  coast,  on  the  river  Halesus, 
which  was  frunoua  for  the  coldness  of  its  water, 
between  Lebedus  and  Ephesus,  120  stadia  (12 
geog.  miles)  from  the  former  and  70  stadia  ( 7  g.  m.) 
frt>m  the  latter:  its  harbour  was  called  Notium. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  members  of  the 
Ionian  confederacy,  possessing  a  considerable  fleet 
and  excellent  oavalry ;  but  it  suffered  greatly  in 
war,  being  taken  at  different  times  by  the  Lydians, 
the  Persians,  Lysimachus,  and  the  Cilician  pirates. 
It  was  made  a  free  city  by  the  Romans  after  their 
war  with  Antiochus  the  Great.  Besides  claiming 
to  be  the  birth-place  of  Homer,  Colophon  was  the 
native  city  of  Mimnermus,  Hermesianax,  and  Ni- 
cander.  It  was  also  celebrated  for  the  oracle  of 
Apollo  Clarius  in  its  neighbourhood.  [Claru&] 

CSloilM  (KoAoo-iral,  aft  KoKdaam :  KoAoa<ni* 
y6t^  Strab.,  KoAoairacvf,  N.  T. ;  Khonat,  Ru.),  a 
city  of  Great  Phrygia  on  the  river  Lycus,  once  of 
great  importance,  but  so  reduced  by  the  rise  of  the 
neighbouring  cities  of  Laodicea  and  Hierapolis, 
that  the  later  geogn4>hers  do  not  even  mention  it, 
and  it  might  have  been  foi^otten  but  for  its  place 
in  the  early  history  of  the  Christian  Church.  In 
the  middle  ages  it  was  called  Xwycu,  and  hence 
the  modem  name  of  the  village  on  its  site. 

Coldtei  (KoA^ijf).  L  Of  LampMcus,  a  hearer 
of  Rpicuras,  against  whom  Plutarch  wrote  2  of  his 
works.  »-*2.  A  sculptor  of  Pares,  flourished  &  c. 
444,  and  assisted  Phidias  in  executing  the  colossus 
of  Zeus  at  Olympia. 
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OSlSmella,  L.  JoaXuf  Kodorfttiis,  a  natire  of 
Gadflt  in  Spain,  and  a  oontempoiary  of  Seneca.  We 
have  no  particulan  of  hit  life  ;  it  appears,  from  hit 
own  accoant,  that  at  lome  period  of  hit  life,  he 
Titited  Syria  and  Cilicia  ;  but  Rome  appears  to  have 
been  his  ordinarj  residence.  He  wrote  a  work 
upon  agriculture  (De  Rb  Ruatioa)^  in  12  books, 
which  is  still  extant  It  treats  not  only  of  agri- 
culture proper,  but  of  the  cnltimtion  of  the  vine 
and  the  olive,  of  gardening,  of  rearing  cattle,  of 
bees,  &c  The  1 0th  book,  which  treats  of  garden- 
ing,  is  composed  in  dac^lic  hexameters,  and  forms 
a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  Oeorgics.  There  is 
also  extant  a  work  Da  Arhor&uSy  in  one  book.  The 
style  of  Columella  is  easy  and  ornate.  The  best 
edition  of  his  works  is  by  Schneider,  in  the  Scrip- 
torn  Rei  RuHieae^  4  vols.  8vo.,  Lips,  i  794. 

CkdnmiiM  Htronlii.    [Abtla  ;  Calpi.] 

CdHtthiif  (K^AeuOor),  a  Greek  epic  poet  of  Ly- 
copolis  in  Egypt,  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  6th 
century  of  our  en.  He  is  the  author  of  an  extinct 
poem  on  •*  The  Rape  of  Helen*  (*EX^injt  ApraT^), 
consisting  of  S92  hexameter  lines.  Edited  by 
Bekker,  Bea  1816,  and  Schaefer,  Lips.  1825. 

Colyttai.    [CoLLTTus.] 

CominA  (K<$/awa).  L  C.  Pontica  {Otmmik, 
Rn.),  a  flotirishing  city  of  Pontns,  upon  the  river 
Iris,  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Artemis  Taurica, 
the  foundation  of  which  tradition  ascribed  to 
Orestes.  The  high^priests  of  this  temple  took 
rank  next  after  the  king,  and  their  domain  was 
increased  by  Pompey  after  the  Mithridatic  war.>" 
8.  Cappadociae,  or  C.  Chryse  {Bottom),  lay  in  a 
narrow  valley  of  the  Anti-Taurus,  in  Cataonia, 
and  was  also  celebrated  for  a  temple  of  Artemis 
Taurica,  the  foundation  of  which  was  likewise 
ascribed  by  tradition  to  Orestes. 

OomMa  (Kci/i^lpcta),  a  town  in  the  Macedonian 
district  of  Crossaea. 

OomXnlnm,  a  town  in  Samniun,  destroyed  by 
the  Romans  in  the  Samnite  wars. 

Oomm&giiie  (Ko^ifuryifi^)^  the  N.  E.-most  dis- 
trict of  Syria,  was  bounded  on  the  E.  and  8.  E.  by 
the  Euphrates,  on  the  N.  and  N.W.  by  the  Tau- 
rus, and  on  the  S.  by  Cyrriiestice.  It  formed  a 
part  of  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Syria,  after  the  &U 
(^  which  it  maintained  its  independence  under  a 
race  of  kings  who  appear  to  have  been  a  branch  of 
the  fimaily  of  tiie  Sieleucidae,  and  was  not  united 
to  the  Roman  empire  till  the  leign  of  Vespasian. 
Under  Constaatine,  if  not  earlier,  it  was  made  a 
part  of  Cyrrhestice.  The  district  was  remarkable 
for  its  fertility. 

CominXiif,  king  ef  the  Atrebates,  was  advanced 
to  that  dignity  by  Caesar,  who  had  great  confidence 
in  him.  He  was  sent  by  Caesar  to  Britain  to  ac- 
company the  ambassadors  of  the  British  states  on 
their  return  to  their  native  country,  but  he  was 
cast  into  chains  by  the  Britons,  and  was  not  re- 
leased till  the  Britons  had  been  defeated  by  Caesar, 
and  found  it  expedient  to  sue  for  peace.  In  &  a 
52  he  jomed  the  other  Gauls  in  their  great  revolt 
against  the  Romans,  and  oontinned  in  arms  even 
after  the  capture  of  Alesia. 

OmnmUiia,  L.  CelAnliif,  was  adopted  by  Ha- 
drian, A.  ».  136,  when  he  took  the  name  of  L. 
Ablius  Virus  Caxmar.  His  health  was  weak  ; 
he  died  on  the  1st  of  January,  138,  and  was  in- 
terred in  the  mausoleum  of  Hadrian.  His  son  L. 
Aurelitts  Venis  was  the  colleague  of  Antoninus 
Pius  in  the  empire^     [Vxrub.] 


C0NI8ALUS. 

OoaunSduf ,  L.  AvrSIiu,  Romsn  emperor,  a.  d. 
180 — 192,  son  of  M.  Aurelius  and  the  joongpr 
Faustina,  was  bom  at  Lanuviunu  161,  snd  vu 
thus  scarcely  20,  when  he  succeeded  to  the  <nn- 
pire.  He  was  an  unworthy  son  of  a  noble  father. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  care  whidi  hb  fiuhrr 
had  bestowed  upon  his  education,  he  tuned  oct 
one  of  the  most  sanguinaiy  and  lieentioui  tynuta 
that  ev«r  disgraced  a  throne.  It  wss  after  the 
suppression  of  the  plot  against  his  life,  which  W 
been  organised  by  his  sister  Lucills,  183,  tha: 
he  first  gave  uncontrolled  sway  to  his  ferocioas 
temper.  He  resigned  the  government  to  Tarknit 
fiivonrites  who  followed  each  other  in  rapid  cnccr«- 
sion  (Perennis,  Cleander,  Laetas,  and  £clfcUt»\ 
and  abandoned  himsrif  without  intermptioD  to  ^ 
most  shameless  debaucheiy.  But  he  wsi  at  the 
same  time  the  slave  of  the  most  childish  vanitr, 
and  sought  to  gain  popular  applause  by  fighting  ai 
a  gladiator,  and  slew  many  thousands  of  vU 
beasts  in  the  amphitheatre  with  bow  and  ipev. 
In  consequence  of  these  exploits  he  assunied  tir 
name  of  Hercules,  and  demanded  that  he  sho&!i 
be  worshipped  as  that  god,  191.  In  the  foUovin; 
year  his  concubine  Marcia  found  on  hii  tabl'?'^ 
while  he  was  asleep,  that  she  was  doomed  to  per>- 
along  with  Laelus  and  Eclectas  and  other  leftlc: 
men  in  the  state.  She  forthwith  adminiiUjv: 
poison  to  him,  but  as  its  operation  was  slow.  Nar- 
cissus, a  celebrated  athlete,  was  introduced*  Ki 
by  him  Commodus  was  strangled,  Dec  31  lU  l^-^ 

ConmCiis.    [Anna  Comnxna.] 

ComplUtum,  a  town  of  the  Carpetani  in  11> 
pania  Tarraconensis,  between  Segovia  and  Biibilii. 

Compaa  (Compsfinus :  Coma),  a  town  of  \i< 
Hirpini  in  Samnitmi, near  the  sources  of  the  Aafidi:&> 

Cdnuun  (Comensis:  Cbmo),  a  town  in  Galba 
Cisalpina,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  W.  branch^' f 
the  Lacus  Larius  (£.  di  (hmo).  It  was  onginal^J 
a  town  of  the  Insnbrian  Gauls,  and  was  coloniz6i 
by  Pompeius  Strabo,  by  Cornelius  Scipio,  and  bv 
Julius  C^sar.  Caesar  settled  there  6000  colooi^u. 
among  whom  were  500  distinguished  Greek  fa- 
milies; and  this  new  population  so  greatly  exceeded 
the  number  of  the  old  inhabitants,  that  the  tova 
was  called  Nomun  Cbmam,  a  name,  howem. 
which  it  did  not  retain.  Comum  was  celebra^ti 
for  its  iron-manufactories :  it  was  the  birthplace  « : 
the  younger  Pliny. 

05muB,  the  god  of  festive  mirth  and  joj,  if  re- 
presented as  a  winged  youth. 

OonoordiR,  a  Roman  goddess,  the  peis<Hiificati<«n 
of  concord,  had  several  temples  at  Rone.  Tbe 
eariiest  was  built  by  Camillus  in  commemoration 
of  the  reconciliation  between  the  patricians  and 
plebeians,  after  the  enactment  of  the  Licinian  rop- 
tions,  B.C.  367.  In  this  temple  the  senate  (t^ 
quently  met  Concordia  is  represented  on  corns  u 
a  matron,  holding  in  her  left  hand  a  comucop^A, 
and  in  her  right  either  an  olive  branch  or  a  patrro. 

Cond&ta,  the  name  of  many  Celtic  town*,  eaci 
to  be  equivalent  in  meaning  to  Confluentes,  i  e.  the 
union  of  two  rivers. 

Oondrflii,  a  German  people  in  Gallia  BelgicA. 
the  dependents  of  thei  Treviri,  dwelt  between  the 
Eburones  and  the  Treviri  in  the  district  of  Omdtu 
on  the  Maas  and  Ourthe. 

Cosflue&tet  {(hUmz\  a  town  in  German j  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Moselle  and  the  Rhine. 

Coniialuf  (KoyfouXot),  a  deity  wonhipped  at 
Athens  along  with  Priapus. 


CONON. 

05ma  (lUinr).  L  A  dittingaithed  Atkenum 
ffueial,  hdd  wrvml  iminrtant  commanda  in  the 
latter  put  of  the  Pelopomiegmn  war.  After  the 
drfait  of  tha  AtheniaoB  hy  Lyiaoder  at  Aegoa 
Potaffli  (b.  &  405X  CQHon,  who  was  one  of  the 
pnenb,  etetped  wiUi  8  ihipe,  and  took  refold 
vith  EvagoRi  in  Cjpnia,  whefe  he  remained  fat 
wioe  jetn.  He  vas  ■obteqoently  appointed  to 
tile  cammBod  of  the  PeniaB  fleet  ahng  with  Phai^ 
rabiiiiA,  and  in  thia  opacity  waa  aUe  to  render 
tbf  moat  eilectaal  ferriee  to  hia  native  emintxy.  In 
^i  he  gained  a  dtante  victory  over  Piaander, 
the  SfMutan  idmital,  off  Cnidna.  After  clearing 
the  Aegean  of  the  Spaitana,  he  letoned  to  Athena 
a  39S,and  oonunenced  reatoring  the  long  walb 
otd  tht  fartificatiena  of  Ptfiieua.*  When  the  Spar- 
^vtt  opened  their  negotiationa  with  Tiribana,  the 
?etnn  uXn^  Conoo,  waa  aent  by  the  Atheniana 
io  ooontnact  the  intrigoea  of  Antalcidaa,  bnt  waa 
thrown  iata  priaon  by  Tixibasoa.  According  to 
^at  aeooanC^  he  waa  aent  into  the  interior  of 
Alia,  and  there  pfot  to  .deatli.  Bnt  according  to 
the  hmh  probable  aeconnt,  he  escaped  to  Cypnia, 
«bfRbedied.M»8.  Son  of  Timotheoa,  gnuidaon 
•rtkepRccding,  lifad  aboot  318. --S.  Of  Samoa, 
»  dii^igaiahed  mathematieian  and  aatronomer, 
iifed  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemieo  Phihidelphna 
^  Eoergeica  (b.c.  283— S22),  and  waa  the  friend 
of  Anhimadea,  who  praiaea  him  in  the  hiaheat 
^nH>  None  of  hia  worka  are  preaerred— 4.  A 
■'T'^^nriaa  of  the  age  of  Angnatua,  author  of  a 
vork  entitled  Aivyl^ais,  a  eoUeiBtion  of  60  nana- 
tiref  itiaiiag  to  the  mythical  and  heroic  period. 
An  fpitooM  of  the  wotk  ia  pceoerred  by  Photioa. 

GBoSpa  (Kiprtfva  •  Kwaure^t  irlrna  waSei), 
t  n:la^  in  Aetelia  on  tJie  Achelona,  enlarged  by 

^aai,  wife  of  Ptolemy  IL,  and  called  after  her 

same. 

CnMDtM  tti,  the  13  Etmacan  goda  who  fonned 
'-'*  cooadl  af  Jupiter.  They  oonaiated  of  6  male 
^  6  fiefoala  diTiaitiea :  we  do  not  know  the  namea 
'  ^  of  them,  hot  it  ia  certain  that  Jmo,  Minerra, 
>aimaaiia,  Voleaa,  &tiiniy  and  Mara  wen  among 

^•iMBlla(CaiiaeBamM:  Cotmua\  chief  town 
•' Uit  Bnttii  on  the  rirer  Ciathia:  hen  Alaric  died. 

^  OttMBtl^  a  Roman  grammarian,  probably 
Entiled  ia  the  6lk  eentory  of  the  Chriatian  era, 
•^«  >•  the  anther  of  2  extant  gnunmatical  worka, 
V  paUiihed  in  the  CoUectaon  of  grammariana  by 
'^■^im,  Haaot.  1606  <i>a  DaoftM  PaHibtu  Ora- 
'-^Strnm  H  Fcrfel  and  the  other  by  Bottman, 

C.  Onylflfit  iMgBt,  pnpiaetor  in  Africa,  left 
'^pnriaee  ahecUy  bclbn  the  breaking  ont  of  the 
"•-.  «v  a.c  49,  eDtraating  the  government  to  Q. 
"Snm  Hf  retnmed  to  Africa  aooo  afterwarda, 
•■1  brU  Adramctnm  for  the  Pompeian  party. 
'•^  ihe  defeat  of  the  Poaapeiana  at  Thapatta,  he 
*'>3pced  to  fly  into  Blauvlania,  hot  waa  mnr- 
-^  bT  the  Oaetdina. 

^*Mm,  youigeat  of  the  3  aona  of  Conatantine 
'*0(vit  and  Fhaata,  received  afker  his  bther*a 
">ii^  ( A.  D.  337)  lllyricam,  Italy,  nd  Africa  aa 

*  ^^  rf  the  caB|Mi«.    After  aocceaaftilly  reaiat» 

*  "^  hrochar  CoeBCaBtine,  who  waa  alain  in  in- 
'^  tt  kit  toritoty  (540),  Coiiatana  became  maater 
'  '^  «Wle  West*  Hia  weak  and  profligate  cha- 
'*'"  xeodand  him  aa  ob}ect  of  contempt,  and  he 
r^  ««  IB  taa  by  tke  aoldiera  of  the  nstuper 
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Oonituttifa.  L  Danghter  of  Constantins  Chlo- 
rna  and  half-aister  of  Constantine  the  Great,  mar- 
ried to  Licinina,  the  colleagne  of  Conatantine  in  the 
empire.  «-•  2.  Danghter  of  Conatantius  II.  and 
gnuid-danghter  of  Conatantine  the  Great,  manied 
the  emperor  Gratian. 

OonitantXa,  the  name  of  aeveral  citiea,  all  of 
which  are  either  of  little  conaeqnenoe,  ta  better 
known  by  other  namea.  1.  In  Cypma,  named 
after  Conatanthia  [Salamu].  2.  In  Phoenicia, 
after  the  aame  [Antaaadus].  8.  In  Paleatine, 
the  port  of  Gasa,  named  after  the  aiater  of  Con- 
atantine the  Great,  and  alao  called  Magiona.  4. 
In  Meaopotamia.    [Antoniicofolib.] 

Cnmatontflia,  danghter  of  Conatantine  the  Great 
and  Fauata,  married  to  Hannibalianua,  and  after 
the  death  of  the  latter  to  Gallna  Caeaar. 

OonftaatiiLa,  the  city.    [Cibta.] 

Comatontfngpglii  (Kmifirrmrrww  wdXit :  Cba- 
ttimiuuiplB)^  built  on  the  aite  of  the  ancient  Byzan- 
tium by  Conatantine  the  Great,  who  called  it  after 
hia  own  name  and  made  it  the  capital  of  the 
Roman  empire.  It  waa  aolemnly  oonaecrated 
A.  o.  330.  It  waa  built  in  imitation  of  Rome. 
Thua  it  covered  7  hilla,  waa  divided  into  1 4  regionea, 
and  waa  adorned  with  varioua  buildinga  in  imita- 
tion of  the  capital  of  the  Weatem  world.  Ita 
extreme  length  waa  about  3  Roman  milea ;  and  its 
walla  included  eventually  a  circumference  of  13  or 
14  Roman  milea.  It  continued  the  capital  of  the 
Roman  empire  in  the  E.  till  ita  capture  by  the 
Turka  in  1453.  An  account  of  ita  topography  and 
hiatory  doea  not  fall  within  the  aoope  of  the  preaent 
work. 

OoBCtaatlBiia.  1. 1.  Snmamed  **  the  Gnat,'*  Ro- 
man emperor,  a.  d.  306 — 337,  eldeat  aon  of  the  em- 
peror Cimatantina  Chloroa  and  Helena,  was  bom  a.  d. 
273,  at  Naiaaua  (JVmm),  a  town  in  npper  Moeaia. 
He  waa  early  trained  to  anna,  and  aerved  with 
great  diatinction  under  Galeriua  in  the  Peraian 
war.  Gaieriua  became  jealoua  of  him  and  detained 
him  for  aome  time  in  the  E.;  but  Conatantine  at 
laat  contrived  to  join  hia  father  in  Oaal  juat  in 
time  toacoompaity  him  to  Britain  on  hia  expedition 
againat  the  Picta,  306.  His  fiither  died  at  York 
in  the  aame  year,  and  Conatantine  laid  claim  to  a 
abate  of  the  empire.  Galeriua,  who  dreaded  a 
atmggle  with  the  brave  legiona  of  the  Weat,  ac- 
knowledged Conatantine  aa  maater  of  the  countries 
beyond  the  Alpa,  but  with  the  title  of  Caeaar  only 
The  commencement  of  Constantine^a  reign,  however, 
is  placed  in  this  year,  though  he  did  not  receive 
the  title  of  Auguatua  till  308.  Conatantine  took 
up  hia  reaidence  at  Treviri  (TV^tes),  where  the 
remaina  of  hia  palace  are  atill  extant.  He  governed 
with  juatioe  and  firmneaa,  beloved  by  hia  aubjecta, 
and  feared  by  the  neighbouring  borbariana.  It 
was  not  long  however  Wore  he  became  involved 
in  war  with  his  rivals  in  the  empire.  In  the  same 
year  that  he  had  been  acknowledged  Caeaar  (306), 
Maxentiua,  the  aon  of  Maximian,  had  aeised  the 
impoial  power  at  Rome.  Conatantine  entered  into 
a  cloae  alliance  with  Maxentiua  by  marrying  hia 
aiater  Fauata.  But  in  310  Maximian  formed  a 
plot  againat  Conatantine,  and  waa  put  to  death  by 
his  aon-in-law  at  Maaailia.  Maxentiua  reaented 
the  death  of  hia  iiuher,  and  began  to  make  prepa- 
rationa  to  attack  Conatantine  in  Gaul.  Conatantine 
anticipated  hia  movementa,  and  invaded  Italy  at 
the  head  of  a  huge  army.  The  atmggle  waa  brought 
to  a  cloae  by  the  de£eat  of  Kaxentius  at  the  villsga 
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of  Saxa  Rubra  near  Rome,  October  27th,  312. 
MaxentiuB  tried  to  eicape  over  die  Milvian  bridge 
into  Rome,  but  perithed  in  the  river.  It  was  in 
this  campaign  that  Constantine  is  said  to  have 
been  converted  to  Christianity.  On  his  march  from 
the  N.  to  Rome,  either  at  Autun  in  Gaul,  or  near 
Andemach  on  the  Rhine,  or  at  Verona,  he  is  said  to 
have  seen  in  the  skj  a  luminous  cross  with  the 
inscription  iv  roirtf  ydca.  By  this.  Conquer  ; 
and  on  the  night  before  the  last  and  decisive  battle 
with  Mazentius,  a  vision  is  said  to  have  appeared 
to  Constantine  in  his  sleep,  bidding  him  inscribe 
the  shields  of  his  soldiers  with  the  sacred  monogram 
of  the  name  of  Christ.  The  tale  of  the  cross  seems 
to  have  grown  out  of  that  of  the  vision,  and  even 
the  latter  is  not  entitled  to  credit  It  was  Con- 
stantine^s  interest  to  gain  the  affections  of  his 
numerous  Christian  subjects  in  his  stniggle  with 
his  rivals ;  and  it  was  probably  only  self-interest 
which  led  him  at  first  to  adopt  Christianity.  But 
whether  sincere  or  not  in  his  conversion,  his  con- 
duct did  little  credit  to  the  religion  which  he 
professed.  The  miracle  of  his  conversion  was  com- 
memoFBted  by  the  imperial  standard  of  the  Labantm, 
at  the  summit  of  which  was  the  monogram  of  the 
name  of  Christ  Constantine,  by  his  victory  over 
Maxentins,  became  the  sole  master  of  the  W. 
Meantime  important  events  took  place  in  the  E. 
On  the  death  of  Galerius  in  311,  Licinius  and 
Maximinus  had  divided  the  East  between  them; 
but  in  313  a  war  broke  out  between  them,  Mazi- 
min  was  defeated,  and  died  at  Tarsus.  Thus  there 
were  only  two  emperors  left,  Licinius  in  the  E.  and 
Constantme  in  the  W.;  and  between  them  also  war 
broke  out  in  314,  although  Licinius  had  married 
in  the  preceding  year  Constantia,  the  sister  of 
Constantine.  Licinius  was  defeated  at  Cibalis  in 
Pannonia  and  afterwards  at  Adrianople.  Peace 
was  then  concluded  on  condition  that  Licinius 
should  resign  to  Constnntine  Illyricum,  Macedonia, 
and  Achaia,  314.  This  peace  continued  undis- 
turbed for  9  years,  during  which  time  Constantine 
was  frequently  engaged  in  war  with  the  barbarians 
on  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine.  In  these  wars  his 
son  Crispus  greatly  distinguished  himselC  In  323 
the  war  between  Constantine  and  Licinius  was 
renewed.  Licinius  was  again  defeated  in  2  great 
battles,  first  near  Adrianople,  and  again  at  Chal- 
cedon.  He  surrendered  himself  to  Constantine 
on  condition  of  having  his  life  spared,  but  he 
was  shortly  afterwards  put  to  death  at  Thes- 
salonica  by  order  of  Constantine.  Constantine 
was  now  sole  master  of  the  empire.  He  resolved 
to  remove  the  seat  of  empire  to  Byxantium, 
which  he  called  after  his  own  name  Constan- 
tinople, or  the  city  of  Constantine.  The  new 
city  was  solemnly  dedicated  in  330.  Constantine 
reigned  in  peace  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In 
325  he  supported  the  orthodox  bishops  at  the  great 
Christian  council  of  Nicaea  (Nice),  which  con- 
demned the  Arian  doctrine  by  adopting  the  word 
inoo^iw.  In  324  he  put  to  death  his  eldest  son 
Crispus  on  a  chaige  of  treason,  the  truth  of  which 
however  seems  very  doubtful.  He  died  in  May, 
337,  and  was  baptised  shortly  before  his  death  by 
Euiebitts.  His  three  sons  Constantine.  Constantius 
and  Constans  succeeded  him  in  the  empire.— 2,  IL 
Roman  emperor,  337—340,  eldest  of  the  3  sons  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  by  Fausta,  received  Gaul, 
«ntam,  Spain,  and  part  of  Afirica  at  his  fitther's 
doath.    Diisatisfied  with  his  share  of  the  empire, 
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he  made  war  np<m  his  younger  brother  Coutani, 
who  governed  Italy,  but  was  defieated  sod  ilsin 
near  Aqnileia.— ^S.  An  usurper,  who  assumed  ihe 
purple  in  Britain  in  the  reign  of  Aicadioi  and 
Honorius,  407.     He  also  obtained  poneisioD  of 
Gaul  and  Spain,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
former  country*     He  reigned  4  yean,  but  was 
defeated  in  411  by  Constantius,  the  geheral  of  Ho- 
norius, was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  RavennA. 
where  he  was  put  to  death.  — 4.  Constantine  is 
likewise  the  name  of  many  of  the  later  emp*r«ir» 
of  Constantinople.     Of  these   Constantine  \\l 
Porphyrogenitus,  who  reigned  91 1 — 959,  was  cel«f- 
brated  for  his  literary  works,  many  of  which  hate 
come  down  to  ns^ 

Conataatiiif.    L  I.  Sumamed  Chloms,  ''tb^ 
pale,''  Roman  emperor,  a.  d.  305-306,  was  the  »^n 
of  Eutropius,  a  noble  Dardanian,  and  of  Claudta. 
daughter  of  Crispus,  brother  of  Clauditis  II.    H- 
was  one  of  the  two  Caesara  appointed  by  Man- 
mian  and  Diocletian  in  292,  and  received  tbe  e  - 
vemment  of  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain  with  Trevir' 
(TVecet)  as  his  residence.    At  the  same  time  b' 
married  Theodora,  the   daughter  of  the  wife  '' 
Maximian,  divoreing  for  that   purrwse  his  «~:- 
Helena.     As  Caesar  he  rendered  the  empire  i;; 
portant  services.     His  fint  effort  was  to  remti'' 
Britain  to  the  empire,  which  after  the  morder ' ' 
Caiausius  was  governed   by   AUectua     Antf  > 
struggle   of  3  yeare   (293—296)    with  Alleetc. 
Constantius  established  his  authority  in  Bna:r 
He  was  equally  successful  against  the  Alemsrr . 
whom  he  defeated  -with  great  loss.     Upon  the  &  - 
dication  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  in  305,  C'l- 
stantius  and  Galerius  became  the  Angustl    C«-  • 
stantius  died  15  months  afterwards  (July,  306  u 
Eboracnm  (York)   in  Britain,  on  an  expediti: 
against  the  Picts,  in  which  he  was  accompanied  ^-^ 
his  son  0>nstantine,  afterwards  the  Great,  who  r: 
ceeded  him  in  his  share  of  the  government.  —  2 
n.  Roman  emperor,  337 — 361,  tbird  son  of  Cor- 
stantine  the  Great  by  his  second  wife  Fausta.    <^ 
the  death  of  his  fisther  in  337,  he  received  th 
E.  as  his  share  of  the  empire.     Upon  his  acces»."r. 
he  became  involved  in  a  serious  war  with  the  ?<*'- 
sians,  which  was  carried  on  with  a  few  btemi> 
tions  during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign.    ThL« 
war  prevented  him  from  taking  any  poit  in  t-'- 
struggie  between  his  brothen    Constantine  aii 
Constans,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  and  death  '^^ 
the  former,  and  the  accession  of  the  Utter  to  tl 
sole  empire  of  the  W.,  340.     After  the  death  • ' 
Constans  in  350,  Constantius  marebed  into  the  ^^ 
in  order  to  oppose  Magnentius  and  Vetranio,  br^t* 
of  whom  had  assumed  the  purple.     Vetranio  mi^- 
mitted  to  Constantius,  and  Magnentius  was  fina.h 
crushed  in  353.  Thus  the  whole  empire  again  becsni ' 
subject  to  one  ruler.  In  354  Constantius  put  to  de&T'i 
his  cousin  Gallus,  whom  he  had  left  in  comroat' 
of  the  E.,  while  he  marehed  against  the  usurp" 
in  the  W.     In  355  Constantius  made  Julian,  th 
brother  of  Gallus,  Caesar,  and  tent  him  into  Oav 
to  oppose  the  barbarians.     In  360  Julian  was  i>r 
claimed  Augustus  by  the  soldiers  at  Paris.    Cot. 
stantius  prepared  for  war  and  aet  oat  for  Eur*;' 
but  died  on  his  mareh  in  Cilicia,  361.    He  wa.«  rj 
ceeded  by  Julian.— 8.  IIL  Emperor  of  the  "VW 
(a.  D.  421),  a  distinguished  general  of  Honoru* 
He  defeated  the  usurper  Constantine  in  411,  ar*: 
also  fought  suocessfiilly  against  the  barbarians.  H 
was  rewarded  for  these  servicea  with  the  hand  > 
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Phcidia,  the  sister  of  Hanonas.     In  421  lie 
d(  I'lared  Augustus  by  Honorias,  but  died  in  the 
7th  month  of  his  reign. 

OoBiiu,  an  ancient  Roman  divinity,  who  was 
idpniified  by  lome  in  later  times  with  Neptune. 
Hence  LiTy  (i.  9)  calb  him  Neptnnus  Eqnestris. 
He  was  re^vded  by  some  as  the  god  of  secret  de- 
liberations, bnt  he  was  most  probably  a  god  of  the 
lower  world.  Respecting  his  festinJ  of  the  Qm- 
maJia^  see  Diet  <^Jnt  t.  «. 

Cotttrabla,  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Celti- 
beri  in  Hitpania  Tarniconensis,  &  E.  of  Saragossa. 

OoBtinAe,  a  people  in  Aquitania  near  the  Py- 
rraeet  and  tm.  both  sides  of  the  Oammna,  a  mixed 
race  which  had  served  under  Sertorins,  and  were 
•etded  m  Aqnitania  by  Pompey.  They  possessed 
the  Jus  LatiL  Their  chief  town  was  Lngdnniiin 
iSf.  Bertnmd  de  Commingtt\  situated  on  a  solitary 
rock :  in  its  neighbourhood  were  celebrated  wann 
baths,  Aqvso  CoilTWianuil  (JBagHert$). 

CfrpBtbiKAwoA :  Kc»raic^f :  nr.  Topoglia\  an  an- 
cient town  in  Boeotia  on  the  N.  side  of  the  lake 
Copais,  which  deriyed  its  name  from  this  place.  It 
was  orighially  situated  on  an  island  in  the  lake, 
which  isUnd  was  subsequently  connected  with  the 
ooinland  by  a  mole. 

Oopilf  {Kanrtit  >Sfurti\  a  lake  in  Boeotia,  and 
the  largest  lake  in  Greece,  formed  chiefly  by  the 
riTer  Cephisns,  the  waters  of  which  are  emptied 
into  the  Enboean  sea  by  several  subterraneous 
cansU,  called  Katabotkra  by  the  modem  Greeks. 
The  kke  was  originally  called  CspbiaiB,  under 
which  name  it  occurs  in  Homer,  and  subsequently 
liferent  parts  of  it  were  called  after  the  towns 
»iiuated  on  it,  Haliartus,  Orehomenus,  Onchestus, 
Copse,  &c ;  but  the  name  Copais  eyeutnally  became 
the  most  common,  because  near  Copae  the  waters 
of  the  lake  are  the  deepest  and  are  never  dried  up. 
In  the  summer  the  greater  part  of  the  lake  is  dry, 
>vnd  beomies  a  green  meadow,  in  which  cattle  are 
poatored.  The  eels  of  this  lake  were  much  prised 
in  antiquity,  and  they  retain  their  celebrity  in 
niodem  thnea. 

OophflBOr,  OophM  (Km^i',  Arrian.,  Kit^f 
^trab.  CaM)^  the  only  grand  tributary  river  which 
flijvi  into  the  Indus  from  the  W.  It  was  the 
boondaiy  between  India  and  Ariana. 

C.  O^talna,  praetor  b.  c.  49,  fought  on  the  side 
C'f  Ponipry;  he  was  proacribed  by  the  triumvirs  in 
43,  but  his  wife  obtained  his  pardon  from  Antony 
W  the  sacrifice  of  her  honour. 

CopAtMl  (Ktfrpdnff :  Abxal)^  a  river  of  Su- 
Kiana,  flowing  btm  the  N.  into  the  Pasitigris  on 
it!  W.  sid«^ 

OopRU  (Korpc^),  son  of  Pelops,  who  after 
murdering  Iphitns,  fled  from  Elis  to  Mycenae, 
where  he  was  purified  by  Burysthens. 

Goptot  (Korrtft :  Kofi^  Ru.)«  a  city  of  the  The- 
^t*  or  Upper  Egypt,  lay  a  little  to  the  K  of  the 
N'l^  some  diatance  below  Thebes.  Under  the 
l*tolemies,it  was  the  central  point  of  the  commerce 
^ith  Arabia  aud  India,  by  u'ay  of  Berenice  and 
^▼QS-Hormoa.  It  was  destroyed  by  Diocletian, 
^t  again  became  a  contiderable  place.  The  neigh- 
^rhood  was  celebrated  for  its  emeralds  and  other 

(rrcioat  stones,  and  produced  also  a  light  wine. 
Cora  (Coranus:  Cori\,  an  ancient  town  in  Latinm 

'n  the  Volseiaa  mountains,  8.E.  of  Velitrae,  said 

^  l»ve  been  founded  by  the  Argive  Coraz.     At 

^'^'  there  are  remains  ii  Cydopian  walls  and  of 

»•  sadcnt  temple. 
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OBrftoMtnm  (KofKuH\(riO¥ :  Alaya)^  a  very  strong 
dty  of  Cilicia  Aspera,  on  the  borders  of  Pamph  jrlia, 
standing  upon  a  steep  rock,  and  possessing  a  good 
harbour.  It  was  the  only  place  in  Cilicia  which 
opposed  a  successful  resistance  to  Alexander,  and, 
aftier  its  strength  had  been  tried  more  than  once  in 
the  wars  of  the  Seleucidae,  it  became  at  last  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Cilidan  pirates,  and  vras  taken 
by  Pompey. 

Oonasue  (Kopeuro-foi),  a  group  of  small  islands 
in  the  Icarian  sea,  S.  W.  of  Icaria.  They  must  not 
be  confounded,  as  they  often  are,  with  the  islands 
OonSaa  or  CordM  (k^po-eai  or  K^fHriai),  off  the 
Ionian  coast  and  opposite  the  promontory  Ampelos 
in  Samos. 

(MKraz  {K6paJ^\  a  Sicilian  rhetorician,  who  ac- 
quired so  much  influence  over  the  citizens  by  his 
oratorical  powers,  that  he  became  the  leading  man 
in  Syracuse,  afier  the  expulsion  of  Thrasybulus, 
B.  a  467.  He  wrote  the  eariiest  work  on  the  art 
of  rhetoric,  and  his  treatise  (entitled  T^x*^)  waa 
celebrated  in  antiquity. 

Oorbttlo,  On.  DomltitiiB,  a  distinguished  general 
under  Claudius  and  Nero.  In  a.  d.  47  he  carried 
on  war  in  Germany  with  success,  but  his  fame 
rssta  chiefly  upon  his  glorious  campaigns  against 
the  Parthians  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  Though  be- 
loved by  the  army  he  contmued  faithful  to  Nero, 
but  his  only  reward  was  death.  Nero,  who  had 
become  jealous  of  his  fiune  and  influence,  invited 
him  to  Corinth.  As  soon  as  he  landed  at  Cen- 
chreae,  he  was  informed  that  orders  had  been  issned 
for  his  death,  whereupon  he  plunged  his  sword  into 
his  breast,  exclaiming,  *^  Well  deserved  I  ** 

Oor^fra  (Kcpirvpo,  later  K^^icvpa:  Ke^Kvpdibt: 
(hr/u  from  the  Byzantine  Kopv^),  an  isUmd  in 
the  Ionian  sea,  off  the  coast  of  Epims,  about  38 
miles  in  length,  but  of  very  unequal  breadth.  It 
is  generally  mountainous,  but  possesses  many 
fertile  vallies.  Its  two  chief  towns  were  Corcyra, 
the  modem  town  of  Cotfit^  in  the  middle  of  the  E. 
coast,  and  Oassiope,  N.  of  the  former.  The  ancients 
universally  regarded  this  island  as  the  Homeric 
Behaiia  (2x«p^^),  where  tlie  enterprising  and  sea- 
loving  Phaeacians  dwelt,  governed  by  their  king 
Alcinous.  The  island  is  said  to  have  also  borne 
the  name  of  Dxvpaae  (Apcvdny)  or  the  ^  Sickle  ** 
in  ancient  times.  About  b.  c.  700  it  was  colonised 
by  the  Corinthians  under  Chersicrates,  one  of  the 
Baochiadae,  who  drove  out  the  Libumians,  who 
were  then  inhabiting  the  island.  It  soon  became 
rich  and  powerful  by  its  extensive  commerce;  it 
founded  many  colonies  on  the  opposite  coast,  Epi- 
damnus,  ApoUonia,  Leucas,  Anactorium;  and  it 
exercised  such  influence  in  the  Ionian  and  Adriatic 
seas  as  to  become  a  formidable  rival  to  Corinth. 
Thus  the  two  states  early  became  involved  in  war, 
and  about  b.  c  664  a  battle  was  fought  between 
their  fleets,  which  is  memorable  as  the  most  ancient 
sea-fight  on  record.  At  a  later  period  Corcyra  by 
invoking  the  aid  of  Athens  against  the  Corinthians 
became  one  of  the  proximate  causes  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  431.  Shortly  afterwards  her  power 
declined  in  consequence  of  civil  dissensions,  in 
which  both  the  aristocratical  and  popular  parties 
were  guilty  of  the  most  horrible  atrocities  against 
each  other.  At  last  it  became  subject  to  the 
Romans  with  the  rest  of  Greece.  —  Corfu  is  at 
present  one  of  the  7  Ionian  islands  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Great  Britain  and  the  seat  of  government. 

Oor^fra  Kigra  {fimtiBoUi^  in  Slavonic  KaThar\ 
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an  island  off  tbe  coast  of  Ill3rricam,  somamed  the 
^  Black,**  on  account  of  its  namerous  forests,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  mora  celebrated  Coreyia. 
It  contained  a  Greek  town  of  the  flame  name 
founded  by  Cnidos. 

Oordiibia  (J0ordava\  one  of  the  largest  cities  In 
Spain,  and  the  capital  of  Baetica,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Baetis  ;  made  a  Roman  colony  B.  a  162, 
and  receired  the  sumame  Patricia,  because  some 
Roman  patricians  settled  there;  taken  by  Caesar  in 
45  because  it  sided  with  the  Pompeians;  birthplace 
of  the  two  Senecaa  and  of  Locan.  In  the  middle 
ages  it  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Moon,  bat  is  now  a  decaying  place  with  66,000 
inhabitants. 

CwrdolBil    [GORDTBNB.] 

Cordiif,  Qnimttliii,  a  Roman  historian  under 
Angnstus  and  Tiberius,  was  accused  in  ik.  d.  25 
of  hiring  praised  Brutus  and  denominated  Cassias 
^  the  last  of  the  Romans.**  As  the  emperor  had 
determined  apoa  his  death,  he  put  an  end  to  his 
own  life  by  starvation.  His  works  were  condemned 
to  be  burnt,  but  some  copies  were  preserred  by  his 
daughter  Marcia  and  by  his  friends. 

C0ri  (K^m),  the  Maiden,  a  name  by  which 
Persephone  is  often  called.    [PxRasPBONi.] 

ConBMUf  (K^<ro-ef ).  L  A  lofty  mountain  in 
Ionia,  40  stadia  (4  geog.  miles)  from  Ephesos, 
nvith  a  place  of  the  same  name  at  its  foot."— 8.  A 
town  in  the  island  of  Ceos. 

CoreMEOf.    [Cbos.] 

CorfiliXut  (Corfiniensis),  chief  town  of  the  Pe- 
ligni  in  Samntum,  not  fiir  from  the  Atemns,  strongly 
fortified,  and  memorable  as  the  place  which  the 
Italians  in  the  Social  war  destined  to  be  the  new 
capital  of  Italy  in  place  of  Rome,  on  which  account 
it  was  called  ItaUea. 

(UTxiiiBS  (Kdpivra),  a  Greek  poetess,  of  Tanagra 
in  Boeotia,  sometimes  called  theTheban  on  account 
of  her  long  residoice  in  Thebes.  She  flourished 
about  B.  c.  490,  and  was  a  contemporary  of  Pindar, 
whom  she  is  said  to  have  instructed,  and  over  whom 
she  gained  a  rietoiy  at  the  public  games  at  Thebes. 
Her  poems  were  written  in  the  Aeolic  dialect 
They  were  collected  in  5  books,  and  were  chiefly 
lyrical  Only  a  few  fragments  have  been  pre- 
senred. 

GorixithQUms  Ifihmas  {*U^^t  KjapMw\  often 
called  simply  the  latbmmi,  lay  between  the  Co- 
rinthian  and  Saronic  gulfs,  and  ccnnected  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus with  the  mainland  or  Hellas  proper.  In 
Its  namwwt  part  it  was  40  stadia  or  6  Roman, 
miles  across :  here  was  the  temple  of  Poaeidon  and 
the  Isthmian  games  were  oelebnted :  and  here  also 
was  the  DUdoM  (AfoAcof ),  or  read  by  which  ships 
were  dragged  across  from  the  bay  of  Schoenus 
to  the  harbour  of  Lechaeum.  Four  unsuccessful 
attempts  were  made  to  dig  a  canal  across  the  Isth- 
mus, namely,  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  Julios 
Caesar,  Caligula,  and  Nero. 

CorinttaXfiBiiB  fliniia  (Kspu^oK^r  or  Kopii^ios 
ir^Airef :  G.  o/Ltp(mto%  the  gulf  between  the  N. 
of  Greece  and  Peloponnesus,  begins,  according  to 
Bome,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Achelons  in  Aetolia  and 
the  promontory  Araxus  in  Acbaia,  according  to 
othen,  at  the  straits  between  Rhium  and  Antir- 
rhiura.  In  early  times  it  was  called  the  CriaMean 
Gulf  (Kpurvwof  K^Xirot),  and  its  eastern  port  the 
Alcyonian  Sea  (if  'AAicvoi4f  ddkaffva), 

Ofamthna  ( K6pw9<n :  Ko^r6iot),  called  in  Ho- 
mer Ephjra  (*E^^),  a  dty  on  the  aboTe-men* 
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tioned  Isthmas.    Its  territoiy,  called  Ooriathii 
(K0pty9<a),  embraced  the  greater  pert  of  the  Isth- 
mus with  the  adjacent  part  of  the  PelopoaDeni* : 
it  was  bounded  N.  by  Megaris  and  the  C«riothian 
gul^  Sb  by  Aigolis,  W.  by  Sicyonis  snd  Pbliuia, 
and  E.  \ry  the  Saronic  gnl€    In  the  N.  snd  S.  the 
country  is  mountainous,  but  in  the  centre  it  it  i 
phun  with-  a  solitary  and  steep  moontaiA  mat 
from  it,  the  Affrooortiithu  ('A«pe«4Kr«os),  1900 
feet  in  height,  which  senred  as  the  dtsdel  of  Co- 
rinth.   The  eity  itself  was  built  on  the  N.  tide  of 
this  mountain ;  and  the  walls,  which  included  the 
AcrocorinthuB,  were  86  stadia  in  circamf«eoce. 
It  had  2  harbours,  Cbnchbbab  on  the  E.  or  Sa- 
ronic gul^  and  LacBABUM  on  the  W.  orCriiaeu 
gclf.    Its  (avonrable  position  between  two  seas,  the 
difficulty  of  carrying  goods  round  PelofNnneiitt, 
and  the  fiicility  with  which  they  could  be  tnoi- 
ported  across  the  Isthmus,  raiaed  Corinth  in  venr 
early  times  to  great  eommercial  prosperity,  and 
naade  it  the  emporium  of  the  trade  between  Eonpe 
and  Asia.     Its  navy  was  numerous  and  powrtful 
At  Corinth  the  first  triremes  were  built,  snd  tkf 
first  sea-fight  on  record  was  between  the  Corinthi- 
ans and  their  colonists  the  Corcyiaeana.  Its  greai- 
neas  at  an  early  period  is  attested  by  numerw* 
colonies,  Ambracaa,  Corcyra,  ApoUonia,  Potidao, 
dec.    It  was  adorned  with  magnificent  boildiosi. 
and  in  no  other  city  of  Greece,  except  Atheni,  wfi* 
the  Qne  arts  prosecuted  with  so  much  Tigoor  an^ 
success.     Its  commerce  brought  great  weslth  to  iti 
inhabitants;  bat  with  their  wealth,  they  becw 
luxurious  and  licentious.    Thus  the  worship  of 
Aphrodite  (Venus)  prevailed  in  this  aty,  snd  ic 
her  temples  a  vast  number  of  courtesans  wss  oain 
tained.  —  Corinth  was  originally  inhabited  bjtbf 
Aeolic  race.    Here  ruled  the  Aeolic  Sisyphui  aa^ 
his  deaoendants.    On  the  conquest  of  PelopoDn(«ai 
by  the  Dorians,  the  royal  power  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Heradid  Aletes.     The  conqaer<Bg 
Dorians  became  the  ruling  class,  and  the  Aeoliai< 
inhabitants  subject  to  them.    After  Aletes  snd  his 
descendants  had  roigned  for  5  generations,  roTsltT 
was  abolished ;  and  in  its  stead  was  established  an 
oligarchical  form  of  goyemraent,  confined  to  the 
powerful  fiunily  of  the  Bacchiadae.    This  fanulT 
was  expelled  B.  c  655  by  CirrsBLua,  who  heasx 
tyrant  and  reigned  30  yean.     He  was  succeeded. 
625,  by  his  son  Pbrundbb,  wlio  reigned  40  Tcsn. 
On  the  death  of  the  latter,  585,  his  nephew  Paasa- 
roetichus  reigned  for  3  years,  and  on  his  fril  ia 
581,  the  government  again  became  an  aristocracy- 
In  the  Peloponneaian  war  Corinth  was  one  of  the 
bitterest  enemies  of  Athens.     In  346  TimophsnM 
attempted  to  make  himself  master  of  the  dty,  bet 
he  was  alain  by  his  brother  Timoleon.    It  mair- 
tained  its  independoioe  till  the  time  of  the  Msc^ 
donian  supremacy,  when  its  citadel  was  garrisooed 
by  Macedonian  troops.     This  garrison  was  ex 
pelled  by  Aratus  in  243,  whereupon  Corinth  joined 
the  Achaean  league,  to  which  it  continued  to  be 
long,  till  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  in  146  bj  L 
Mummiua,  the  Roman  conaul,  who  treated  it  n 
the  must  barbarous  manner.    Ita  inhabitants  were 
sold  as  slaves ;  its  works  ot  art,  which  were  coi 
destroyed  by  the  Roman  soldiery,  wen  conveyed 
to  Rome ;  its  buildings  were  raaed  to  the  gnmnd 
and  thus  was  destroyed  the  immeu  talma  Oraeeiat 
as  Cicero  calls  the  dty.    For  a  century  it  Uy  m 
ruins;  only  the  buildings  on  the  Acropolis  and  a 
few  temples  remained  standing.     In  46  it  «u 
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rfbutU  by  Cmmt,  whe  peopled  it  with  a  colony  of 
vpt^nnt  aod  descendant*  of  freedmen.  It  waa 
sow  called  CoUmia  JnUa  Corinthu;  it  became 
tae  capital  of  the  Roman  proTinoe  of  Achaia,  and 
Mon  recovered  mneh  of  its  ancient  proeperitj,  but 
M  the  nme  time  it  became  noted  for  its  former 
Iicentiousneea,  as  we  see  firom  St.  Paul*s  epistles  to 
the  inhabitants.  —  The  site  of  Corinth  is  indicated 
by  7  Docie  columna,  which  are  tha  only  remains  of 
tbe  Bocient  city. 

CoxflfliBna,  the  hero  of  one  of  the  most  beautifol 
of  tbe  early  Roman  legends.  Hia  original  name 
rruCn  Ctu  MaretMi^  and  he  receired  the  sor- 
name  Coriolanns  from  the  heroism  he  displayed  at 
ti)<>  csptore  of  the  Volsdan  town  of  CoriolL  His 
luughrf  bearing  towards  the  commons  «xcited  their 
feir  snd  dislike,  and  when  he  was  a  candidate  for 
the  eoosolship,  they  refased  to  elect  him.  After 
this,  when  there  was  a  fiunine  in  the  city,  and  a 
Greek  prince  sent  com  from  Sicily,  Coriolanus  ad- 
Yiied  that  it  should  not  be  distributed  to  the  oom- 
moQSi  miless  they  gave  up  their  tribunes.  For  this 
he  was  impeached  and  condemned  to  exile,  b.  c. 
491.  He  now  took  refuge  among  the  Volstcians, 
aod  pnnised  to  assist  them  in  war  against  the 
HonaDiL  Attxua  Tnllins,  the  king  of  the  Vols- 
ciaas,  appointed  Coriolanns  general  of  the  Volsdan 
innr.  Coriolanoa  took  many  towns,  and  advanced 
ui.rc«iftod  till  he  came  to  the  y^ssa  Qmilia,  or 
Cluilisn  dyke  dose  to  Rome,  489.  Here  he  en- 
camped, and  the  Romans  in  alarm  sent  to  him 
embsasy  after  embauy,  consisting  of  tbe  most  dis- 
ULgfuished  men  of  the  state.  But  he  would  listen 
to  Dooe  of  them.  At  length  the  noblest  matrons 
of  Rome,  headed  by  Veturia,  the  mother  of  Corio- 
Janiit,  and  Volumnia  his  wife,  with  his  2  little 
children,  aune  to  his  tent.  His  mother's  reproaches, 
aiid  the  tears  of  his  wifie  and  the  other  matrons, 
Wot  his  porpoae.  He  led  back  his  army,  and 
iived  in  exile  among  tbe  Volscians  till  his  death  ; 
UiQugh  other  traditions  relate  that  he  was  killed 
W  tbe  Volsdana  on  his  return  to  their  country. 

CoriSi  (Coriollnos),  a  town  in  Latium,  capital 
ftf  the  Vobd,  froin  the  capture  of  which  in  B.  & 
4^3,  C  Maxcins  obtained  the  surname  of  Corio- 
huas. 

CfmlM  (K6ptiaffa\  an  inland  town  of  Pam- 
pbylia,  or  of  Pisidia,  taken  by  the  consul  Manlius. 

Camilla.  1.  One  of  the  noUe  women  at  Rome, 
guiity  of  poisoning  the  leading  men  of  the  state, 
Kc  331.— 2.  Elder  daughter  of  P.  Scipio  Afri- 
cans the  elder,  married  to  P.  Scipio  Nasica. «« 
3.  Youi^er  sister  of  Na  2,  married  to  Ti.  Sem- 
pronias  Ofaechna,  censor  169,  was  by  him  the 
moiijcf  of  the  two  tribunes  Tiberius  and  Caius. 
Sbe  VIA  virtooBs  and  accomplished,  and  united  in 
^ff  peisoa  the  severe  virtues  of  the  old  Roman 
iii^tno,  with  the  superior  knowledge  and  refine- 
sifiit  which  then  b^aa  to  prevail  in  the  higher 
cUm«s  at  Rome.  She  superintended  with  the 
JT^Atest  care  the  education  of  her  sons,  whom  she 
•arrircd.  She  was  almost  idolised  by  the  people, 
^i>o  erected  a  statue  to  her,  with  the  inscription, 

CoiNXLU,     MOTHBR     OF     TUS     OrACCHL  — 4. 

^^hter  of  L.  Cinna,  married  to  C.  Caesar,  after- 
wirds  dictator.  She  bore  him  his  daughter  Julia, 
^><i  died  m  his  quaestonhip,  68.-5.  Daughter  of 
M^Uas  Scipio,  oairifd  fint  to  P.  Ciaasua,  the 
MB  of  the  triumvir,  who  perished  in  the  expedi- 
^^  against  the  Parthians,  53.  Next  year  she 
"'^nitd  ?tmfej  the  Great,  by  whom  she  was 
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tenderly  loved.  She  accompanied  Pompey  to 
Egypt  after  t^e  battle  of  Phanalia,  and  saw  him 
murdered.  She  afterwards  returned  to  Rome,  and 
received  from  Caesar  the  ashes  of  her  husband, 
which  she  preserved  on  his  Alban  estate. 

CornaXa  Oraatilla.    [OasariLLi.] 

CornaXa  Ocna,  the  most  distinguished  of  all 
the  Roman  gentes.  All  its  great  families  belonged 
to  the  patrician  order.  The  names  of  the  patrician 
fiunilies  are : — Arvina,  Cbthbous,  Cinna,  Coa- 
aua,  DoLABSLLA,  Lbntulus,  Maluginbnsis, 
Mammula,  Mbbula,  RupiNua,  Scipio,  Sisbn- 
na,  and  Sulla.  The  names  of  the  plebeian  £Hni- 
lies  are  Balbds  and  OALLua,  and  we  also  find 
various  cognomens,  as  Chrtbooonus,  dec.  given 
to  fireedroen  of  this  gens. 

Oornilluf  Vepoi.    [Nbpos.] 

Coralofihim  (ComiculAnus),  a  town  in  Latinm 
in  the  mountains  N.  of  Tibur,  taken  and  destroyed 
by  Tarquinhis  Prisons,  and  celebrated  as  the  resi- 
dence of  the  parents  of  Servius  Tullins. 

ConXTMni.  L  Q.,  a  friend  of  Cicero,  was  tri- 
bune of  the  plebs,  b.  c.  69,  and  one  of  Cicero's 
competitors  for  the  consulship  in  64.  When  the 
Catilinarian  conspirators  were  arrested,  Cethegus 
was  committed  to  his  care. -^2.  d.?  ton  of  No.  1. 
In  the  civil  war  (48)  he  waa  quaestor  of  Caesar, 
who  sent  him  into  lUyricam  with  the  title  of 
propraetor :  he  reduced  this  province  to  obedience. 
In  45  he  was  appointed  by  Caesar  governor 
of  Syria,  and  in  44  governor  of  the  province  of 
Old  Africa,  where  he  was  at  the  time  of  Caesar's 
death.  He  maintained  this  province  for  the 
senate,  but  on  the  establishment  of  the  triumvirate 
was  defeated  and  slain  in  battle  by  T.  Sextiua. 
Comifidus  was  well  vened  in  litenture.  Many 
have  attributed  to  him  the  authorship  of  the 
**  Rhetorica  ad  Herennium,'*  usually  prbted  with 
Cicero's  works  ;  but  this  is  only  a  conjectuzeu  The 
Cornificios  who  is  mentioned  by  Quintilian  as  the 
author  of  a  work  on  rhetoric,  was  probably  a  dif- 
ferent person  from  the  one  we  are  speaking  of. 
■^S.  L.,  one  of  the  generals  of  Octavianus  in  the 
war  against  Sex.  Pompey,  and  consul  3& 

ComQB,  a  town  on  the  W.  of  Sardinia. 

CamttOB,  L.  ABniimi,  a  distinguished  Stoic 
philosopher,  was  bom  at  Leptis  in  Libya.  He 
came  to  Rome,  probably  as  a  slave,  and  was  eman- 
cipated by  the  AnnaeL  He  was  the  teacher  and 
friend  of  the  poet  Penius,  who  has  dedicated  his 
5th  satire  to  him,  and  who  left  him  his  libnoy  and 
money.  He  was  banished  by  Nero,  a.  d.  68,  for 
having  too  freely  criticised  the  literary  attempts  of 
the  emperor.  He  wrote  a  large  number  of  works, 
all  of  which  are  lost :  the  most  important  of  them 
was  on  Aristotle's  Categories. 

GoroBbns  ( KdpoiCot ).  L  A  Phrygian,  son  of  Myg- 
don,  loved  Cassandra,  and  for  that  reason  fought  on 
the  side  of  the  Trojans :  he  was  slain  by  Neopto- 
lemus  or  Diomedes.-— 2.  An  Elean,  who  gained  the 
victory  in  the  stadium  at  the  Olympic  games,  b.  c. 
776:  from  this  time  the  Olympiads  begin  to  be 
reckoned. 

CotObb  (Kop^m  :  Kopwpe^f  -mue^r),  a  town  m 
Messenia  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Messenian  guU^ 
founded  B.C.  371  by  the  Messenians  after  their 
return  to  their  native  country,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Thebans:  it  possessed  several  public  build- 
ings, and  in  its  neighbourhood  was  a  cdebratsd 
temple  of  Apollo. 

Cortaia  (K^ptia:  Kopmytuos,  Kspofpciofy-rtsf). 
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1.  A  town  in  Boeotia,  S.W.  of  the  lake  Copaii, 
sitaate  on  a  height  b3tween  the  riven  Phalarus 
and  Curalios ;  a  member  of  the  Boeotian  League ; 
in  its  neighbourhood  was  the  temple  of  Athena 
Itorica,  where  the  festival  of  the  Pamboeotia  was 
celebrated.  Near  Coronea  the  Boeotians  gained  a 
memorable  victory  over  the  Athenians  under  Tol- 
mides,  b.  a  447;  and  here  Agesilaus  defeated  the 
allied  Greeks,  394.-8.  A  town  in  Phthiotif  in 
Thessaly. 

CoirSnif  (KofMorls),  L  The  mother  of  Axscv- 
LAPius."— 2.  Daughter  of  Phoronens,  king  of 
Phocis,  metamorphosed  by  Athena  into  a  crow, 
when  pursued  by  Poseidon. 

OOTMae.      [CORASSIAB.] 

Conia  (KopcrftoE,  also  Kopo-iol),  a  town  in 
Boeotia  on  the  borders  of  Phocis. 

COnXea,  called  Oynms  by  the  Greeks  (Kdpwos : 
Kvpyiof,  KupreSos^  Corsus :  Cbrnoa),  an  island  N. 
of  Sardinia,  spoken  of  by  the  ancients  as  one  of 
the  7  large  islands  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
andents,  however,  exaggerate  for  the  most  part  the 
sixe  of  the  island ;  its  greatest  length  is  1 1 6  mites, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  about  51.  It  is  moun- 
tainous and  was  not  much  cultivated  in  antiquity. 
A  nuige  of  mountains  running  from  S.  to  N.  sepa- 
rates it  into  2  parts,  of  which  the  E.  half  was 
more  cultivated,  while  the  W.  half  was  covered 
almost  entirely  with  wood.  Honey  and  wax  were 
the  principal  productions  of  the  island;  but  the 
honey  had  a  bitter  taste  from  the  yew-trees  with 
which  the  island  abounded.  (Qrrneas  tazo«,  Virg. 
EeL  ix.  30.)  The  inhabitants  were  a  rude  moun- 
tain race,  addicted  to  robbery,  and  paying  little 
attention  to  agriculture.  Even  in  the  time  of  the 
Roman  empire  their  character  had  not  much  im- 
proved, as  we  see  from  the  deseription  of  Seneca, 
who  was  banished  to  this  island.  The  most  an- 
cient inhabitants  appear  to  have  been  Iberians; 
but  in  early  tunes  Ligurians,  Tyrrhenians,  Car- 
thaginians, and  even  Greeks  [Alsria],  settled 
in  the  island.  It  was  subject  to  the  Carthaginians 
at  the  conunencement  of  the  Ist  Punic  war,  but 
soon  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  subsequently  formed  a  part  of  the  Roman 
province  of  Sardinia.  The  Romans  founded  several 
colonies  in  the  island,  of  which  the  most  important 
were  Mabiawa  and  Albria. 

CondtS  {KopevrHi:  Eney^  Ru.),  a  city  of  Me- 
sopotamia, on  the  Euphrates,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Mascas  or  Saocoras  ( HWy-eZ-iSeda),  which 
Xenophon  found  already  deserted. 

CortSna.  (Cortonensis :  Corl(ma\  one  of  the 
12  cities  of  Etmria,  lay  N.W.  of  the  Trasimene 
lake,  and  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  Italy. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  orginally  called  (hrytktu 
from  its  reputed  founder  CorythuSf  who  is  repre- 
sented as  the  father  of  Dardanus^  It  is  also  called 
CnHoH^  Cotiorma^  C^r«rmt«rm,  &c.  The  Cruton 
tnentioned  by  Herodotus  (i.  57)  was  probably 
Creston  in  Thrace  and  not  Cortona,  as  many  mo- 
dem writers  have  supposed.  Crotona  is  said  to 
have  been  originally  founded  by  the  Umbrians, 
then  to  have  been  conquered  by  the  Pelasgians, 
and  subsequently  to  have  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Etruscans.  It  was  afterwards  colonised  by 
the  Romans,  but  under  their  dominion  sunk'  into 
insignificance.  The  remains  of  the  Peasgie  walls  of 
this  city  are  some  of  the  roost  remarkable  in  all 
Italy;  there  is  one  fragment  120  feet  in  length, 
eompoMd  of  blocks  of  enormous  magnitude. 
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ConmeftaXiis,  Ti.,  consul  b.  c.  280,  with  P.  Va- 
lerius Laevinus,  fought  with  sueoess  against  the 
Etruscans  and  Pyrrhus.  He  was  the  first  plebeiac 
who  was  created  pontifex  maximus.  He  vai  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  age,  poneised  a 
profound  knowledge  of  pontifical  and  dvil  law,  and 
was  the  first  person  at  Rome  who  gave  regular  in- 
struction in  law. 

Oorvlniu  MmihiIb     [Mbsaala.] 

ComiB,  K.  VU&rlnt,  one  of  the  most  ilhistnoiu 
men  in  the  early  history  of  Rome.  He  obtained 
the  surname  ofCorvuSy  or  **  Raven,"  becanae.  wh«i 
serving  as  military  tribime  under  Camilloi,  b.c 
349,  he  accepted  the  challenge  of  a  gigantic  Gaol 
to  single  combat,  and  was  assisted  in  the  con^ic; 
by  a  niven  which  settled  upon  his  helmet,  and  flev 
in  the  &ce  of  the  barbarian.  He  was  6  timn 
consul,  B.C.  348,  346,  343,  335,  300,  299,  and 
twice  dictator,  342,  301,  and  by  his  milita.7 
abilities  rendered  the  most  memorable  ternm  t? 
his  countxT.  His  most  brilliant  victories  vm 
gained  in  his  third  consulship,  343,  when  be  de- 
feated the  Samnites  at  Mt.  Gaums  and  at  Suesul^: 
and  in  his  other  consulships  he  repeatedly  Ati&iti 
the  Etruscans  and  other  enemies  of  Rome.  H^ 
reached  the  age  of  100  years,  and  is  frequentlr  re- 
ferred to  by  die  later  Roman  writers  as  a  meiDC>:- 
able  example  of  the  fiivonrs  of  fortune. 

CfSrybantM,  priesU  of  Qrbele  or  Rhea  *. 
Phrygia,  who  odebreted  her  worship  with  eniliL- 
siastic  dances,  to  the  sound  of  the  drum  and  :^' 
cymbal  They  are  often  identified  with  the  C»- 
retes  and  the  Idaean  Dactyli,  and  thus  are  said  v 
have  been  the  nurses  of  Zeus  m  Crete.  Thej  v?.*? 
called  Galli  at  Rome. 

Cdxj^da  (Kofpviria  or  Kwpvitff),  a  n3rinph.  ^r* 
became  by  Apollo  the  mother  of  Lycoms  or  Lyre- 
reus,  and  from  whom  ^e  Corydan  cave  in  nii>^' • 
Parnassus  was  believed  to  have  derived  its  nair.e- 
The  Muses  are  sometimes  called  by  the  poets  Cory 
eides  Ifympkas, 

COrj^oni  (K^fnfKos:  Kvp^of,  Corycins). 
(Koraka),  a  high  rocky  hill  on  the  coast  of  IoTi:a« 
forming  the  S.W.  promontory  of  the  Erythratai 
peninsula.— S.  A  city  of  PamphyKa,  near  PbaaelJ 
and  Mt  Olympus  ;  colonized  afresh  by  Attaloi  II- 
Philadelphus  ;  taken,  and  probably  destroyed,  bv 
P.  Servilius  Isauricus.  ■— S.  {Kvt.  opft.  the  island 
Khorgo»\  a  city  in  Cilicia  Aapera,  with  a  goo<! 
harbour,  between  the  mouths  of  the  lAmns  &&^ 
the  Calycadnua.  20  stadia  (2  seog.  miles)  from  tb< 
city,  was  a  grotto  tx  glen  in  the  mountains,  calt^ 
the  Corycian  Cave  (Ku>^iov  irrpov)  celebrat^ 
by  the  poets,  and  also  fiimous  for  its  saffron. 
the  distance  of  100  stedia  (10  geog.  miles)  fro^ 
Corycua,  vras  a  promontory  of  the  same  name. 

CfnydaUni  {KopvdaXKis :  Kopv&aXXcvf),  a  d< 
mus  in  Attica  belonging  to  the  tribe  Hippothoontij 
situate  on  the  mountain  of  the  sane  name,  whu 
divides  the  plain  of  Athens  from  that  of  Eleusis. 

Ceryphainnin  (Kopv^eUrioy),  a  promontory  i 
Measenia,  enclosing  the  harbour  of  Pylos  on  the  N 
with  a  town  of  the  same  name  upon  it 

CoifthiiB  (K6pveos\  an  Italian  hero,  vm  < 
Jupiter,  husband  of  Eleetra,  and  father  of  la'^.c 
and  Dardanus,  is  said  to  have  founded  Corythu 
{Oortona). 

C5f ,  C65f,  051U  (Kwt,  K6t0t ;  Kmos,  CdUi ;  Ka 
Staneo\  one  of  the  islands  called  Sporades,  lay  oSin 
coast  of  Caria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ceramic  Gulf,  op 
posite  to  Halicamasitti.   In  early  times  it  was  calie 
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COSA. 

Merifpif  sod  Nymphaea.  It  was  colonued  by 
Aeoliana,  but  became  a  member  of  tbe  Dorian 
confederacy.  Its  chief  city,  Cos,  stood  on  the  N.E. 
lide  of  the  island,  in  a  b«ttttifal  situation,  and  had 
a  good  harbour.  Near  it  stood  the  AscIepiSum, 
or  temple  of  Asclepios,  to  whom  the  island  was 
sacred,  and  from  whom  its  chief  family,  the  Ascle- 
piadae,  claimed  their  descent.  The  island  was  very 
f'Ttiie  ;  its  chief  productions  were  wine*  ointments, 
arid  the  light  transparent  dresses  called  **  Coae 
Tettes."*  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  physician 
Hippociates,  who  was  an  Asdepiad,  of  the  poet 
Phiietas,and  of  the  painter  Apelles,  whose  pictures 
of  Antigonns  and  of  Venus  Anadyomene  adorned 
the  AaclepiCum.  Under  the  Romans,  Cos  was 
£i  roared  by  Clandias,  who  made  it  a  free  state, 
and  by  Antoiiinos  Pius,  who  rebuilt  the  city  of 
Coi  after  its  destruction  by  an  earthquake. 

Cdsa  or  Ootaa  (  CoasAnus).  1.  (A  naedomiat  about 
^  miles  Sb  £.  of  OrbeUllo\  a  city  of  Etruria  near 
tbe  8ca,  with  a  good  harbour,  called  IIercuU$  Pwttu^ 
wai  a  Teiy  ancient  place ;  and  after  the  &11  of  Falerii 
one  of  the  12  £trusean  cities.  It  was  colonized 
by  tbe  Romans  B.  c.  273,  and  received  in  197  an 
a<iditi<m  of  1000  colonists.  There  are  still  exten- 
u^e  ruins  of  its  walls  and  towers,  built  of  poly- 
;r)nal  masonry.  ■—  2.  A  town  in  Lucania  near 
ThariL 

Cotoonias.  L  C*  praetor  in  the  Social  war, 
B.C.  89, defeated  theSamnites.— 2.  C,  praetor  in 
the  coDiulship  of  Cicero  63  ;  governed  in  the  fol- 
iovicg  year  the  province  of  Further  Spain  ;  was 
one  of  die  20  commissioners,  in  59,  to  carry  into 
f^xecuiion  the  agrarian  law  of  Julius  Caeaar,  but 
died  in  this  year."i*8.  C,  tribune  of  the  plebs  59, 
fi^dile  57,  and  one  of  the  judioes  at  the  trial  of  P. 
SexiJQi,  56. 

Coamaa  (Ko^/ios),  commonly  called  Indico- 
I'LirHTits  (Indian  navigator),  an  Egyptian  monk, 
^"orifthed  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  about  a.  d.  535. 
In  early  life  he  followed  the  employment  of  a  mer- 
chant, and  visited  noany  foreign  countries,  of  which 
^^  gave  an  account  in  his  Totroypapla  Xpurriayuc^, 
T'/poffrapkia  Ckridiaaa^  in  12  books,  of  which  the 
greater  part  is  extant 

Coniet.  1.  KingofParthia.  [Arsacbs  XXV.] 
"-2.  King  of  Persia.     [Sassanidax.] 

CofMM  (Kotf'o-ala),  a  district  in  and  about  M. 
^?ro8,  on  the  N.E.  side  of  Susiana,  and  on  the 
corhneg  of  Media  and  P^sis,  inhabited  by  a  rude, 
^^like,  predatory  people,  the  Cossaei  (Ko(ro-a7of), 
^hom  the  Persian  kings  never  subdued,  but  rni 
the  ccutiary,  purchased  their  quiet  by  paying  them 
tr.hute.  Alexander  conquered  them  (B.C.  325-24), 
vtd  with  difficulty  kept  them  in  subjection  ;  after 
ki«  death,  they  soon  regained  their  independence. 
^beir  name  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  origin  of 
^«  modem  name  of  Susiana,  Khnzittan^  and  is 
posHibly  connected  with  tlie  Cush  of  the  0.  T. 

Coffofl,  GoniilXiis,  the  name  of  several  illustrious 
Ivonant  in  tbe  early  history  of  the  republic.  Of 
the«e  the  most  celebrated  was  Sa.  Cornelius  Cossus, 
oniul  B.C  428,  who  killed  Lar  Tolumnius,  the 
k.:itr  of  the  Veil,  in  single  combat,  and  dedicated 
K » spoilt  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius — the 
•hd  of  the  3  instances  in  which  the  spolia  opima 
*w  won. 

Goitttiu,  a  Roman  architect,  who  rebuilt  at 
^''  expense  of  Antiochns  Epiphanes  the  temple  of 
ue  Olrmpiaa  Zeus  at  Athens,  about  b.  c.  168,  in 
^  Bost  oagnifiecat  Corinthian  style. 
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Goifra  {PmUilaria\  also  written  Qossyia,  Co' 

syrus,  Cosura,  Cossura,  a  small  island  in  the  Medi- 
terranean near  Malta. 

Cdthon.    [Carthago.] 

O&titao,  a  king  of  the  Dacians,  conquered  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus  by  Lentulus. 

Cotta,  AnrSUna.  1.  C,  consul  b.  c.  252  and 
248,  in  both  of  which  yean  he  fought  in  Sicily 
against  the  Carthaginians  with  success.  — 2.  C, 
consul  200,  fought  against  the  Boii  and  the  other 
Gauls  in  the  N.  of  Italy.  ■—  3.  L.,  tribune  of  the 
plebs  154,  and  consul  144. —4.  L.,  consul  119, 
opposed  C.  Marius,  who  was  then  tribune  of  the 
plebs.— 5.  C,  was  accused  under  tbe  lex  Varia,  91, 
of  supporting  the  claims  of  the  Italian  allies,  and 
went  into  voluntary  exile.  He  returned  to  Rome 
when  Sulla  was  dictator,  82;  and  in  75  he  was 
consul  with  L.  Octavius.  He  obtained  the  govern- 
ment of  Oaul,  and  died  immediately  after  his 
return  to  Rome.  He  was  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished orators  of  his  time,  and  is  introduced  by 
Cicero  as  one  of  the  speakers  in  tbe  De  Oratore^ 
and  the  Dt  Natura  Deorum^  in  the  latter  of  which 
works  he  maintains  the  cause  of  the  Academics.— 
6.  K.,  brother  of  No.  5,  consul  74,  with  L.  Licinius 
Lucullus,  obtained  Bithynia  for  his  province,  and 
was  defeated  by  Mithridates  near  Chalcedon.— 7. ' 
L.,  brother  of  Nos.  5  and  6,  praetor  70,  when  he 
carried  the  celebrated  law  {lex  Aurelia  judidaria) 
which  entrusted  the  jndicia  to  the  senators,  equites, 
and  tribuni  aerarii.  He  was  consul  65  with  L. 
Manliiu  Torquatus,  after  the  consuls  elect,  P. 
Sulla  and  P.  Autronius  Paetus,  had  been  condemned 
of  ambitus.  He  supported  Cicero  during  his  con- 
sulship, and  proposed  his  recall  from  exile.  In  the 
civil  war  he  ioined  Caesar,  whom  he  survived. 

Cotta,  L.  AiiniziiOalfiiiis,one  of  Caesar's  legates  in 
Oaul,  perished  along  with  Sabinus  in  tbe  attack  made 
upon  them  by  Ambiorix,  B.  c  54.     [ Am biorix.] 

Cottlna,  son  of  Donnus,  king  of  several  Ligurian 
tribes  in  tbe  Cottian  Alps,  which  derived  their 
name  from  him.  [Alpes.]  He  submitted  to  Au- 
gustus, who  granted  him  the  sovereignty  over  12 
of  these  tribes,  with  the  title  of  Praefectus.  Cottius 
thereupon  made  roads  over  the  Alps,  and  erected 
(b.  c.  8)  at  Segusio  {Suza)^  a  triumphal  arch  in 
honour  of  Augustus,  extant  at  the  present  day. 
His  authority  was  transmitted  to  his  son,  upon 
whom  Claudius  conferred  the  title  of  king.  On  his 
death.  Ids  kingdom  was  made  a  Roman  province 
by  Nero. 

Cottni,  a  giant  with  100  hands,  son  of  Uranus 
and  Oaea. 

Cotj^la,  L.  Yulai,  one  of  Antony's  most  in- 
timate friends,  fought  on  his  side  at  Mutina, 
ac43. 

GStj^liU  (K^vXof),  the  highest  peak  of  M.  Ida 
in  the  Troad,  containing  the  sources  of  the  rivers 
Scamander,  Oranicus,  and  Aesepus. 

G8tj^5ra  (Kor^pa),  a  colony  of  Sinope,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Tibareni,  on  uie  coast  of  Pontus 
Polemoniacus,  at  the  W.  end  of  a  bay  of  the  some 
name,  celebrated  as  the  place  where  the  10,000 
Greeks  embarked  for  Sinope.  The  foundation  of 
Phamacia  reduced  it  to  insignificance. 

Cdtys  or  OStyttO  (K6rvs  or  Korvrrv),  a  Thracian 
divinity,  whose  festival,  the  Cotytiia  (Dici.  o/AnL 
f .  r.),  resembled  that  of  the  Phrygian  Cybele,  and 
was  celebrated  with  licentious  revelry.  In  later 
times  her  worship  was  introduced  at  Athens  and 
Corinth.    Those  who  celebrated  her  festival  were 
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called  BdjD&M,  Irom  the  porificationi  which  were 
originall J  connected  with  the  lolemBitj. 

C6tjB  (K(^vs).  1.  King  of  Thnce,  b.  c.  382— 
358,  was  for  a  short  time  a  friend  of  the  Athenians, 
but  carried  on  war  with  them  towards  the  close  of 
his  reign.  He  was  cmel  and  sanguinary,  and  waa 
much  addicted  to  gross  luzuxy  and  dnmkenness. 
He  was  murdered  by  two  brothers  whose  father 
he  had  injured.— 4B.  King  of  the  Odrysae  in  Thrace, 
assisted  Perseus  against  Rome,  B.  c.  168.  His  son 
was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  Rome,  whereupon 
he  sued  for  peace  and  was  pardoned  by  the  Romans. 
—iS.  A  king  of  Thnce,  who  took  part  against  Caesar 
with  Pompey,  48,  «-*4.  King  of  Thrace,  son  of 
Rhoemetalces,  in  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and 
Tiberius.  H^  carried  on  war  with  his  uncle  Rhe- 
scnporis,  by  whom  he  was  murdered,  a.  d.  19. 
Ovid,  during  hb  exile  at  T(»ni,  addressed  an  epistle 
to  him  (Ex  PonLil  9). 

Ct^LgUM  (Kpdyos)^  a  mountam  consisting  of  8 
summits,  being  a  continuation  of  Taurus  to  the 
W.,  and  forming,  at  its  extremity,  the  S.W.  pro- 
montory of  Lycia  (  Yed^Booroon,  l  e.  Snm  Capet). 
Some  of  its  summits  show  traces  of  Tolcanic  action, 
and  the  ancients  had  a  tradition  to  the  same  effect. 
.At  its  foot  was  a  town  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
seapshore,  between  Pydna  and  Patara.  Parallel  to 
it,  N.  of  the  river  Qktucus,  was  the  chain  of  Anti- 
crXgtts.  The  greatest  height  of  Cragus  exceeds 
3000  feet 

Cranae  (Kpoi^di)),  the  island  to  which  Paris  first 
carried  Helen  from  Peloponnesus  (Horn.  H.  iil 
445),  is  said  by  some  to  be  an  island  off  Gythium 
in  Laconia,  by  others  to  be  the  island  Hdena  off 
Attica,  and  by  others  again  to  be  Cythets. 

Craa&oa  (K^raJf),  king  of  Attica,  the  son-in- 
law  and  successor  of  Cecrops.  He  was  deprived  of 
his  kingdom  by  his  son<in-law  Amphictyon. 

Crami-inm  (Kpdyioi,  Kpdyior:  Kpduftos:  Kru' 
nia  nr.  ArgottoU),  a  town  of  Cephidlenia  on  the 
S.  coast. 

Crlalhi  or  CnumSn  (Kpaywv,  Kpwpaiy:  Kpor- 
tnSyiot),  in  ancient  times  ij^hyra,  a  town  in  Pe- 
launotis  in  Thesialy,  not  far  from  Larissa. 

Craator  (KpdKro^),  of  Soli  in  Cilicia,  an  Acade- 
mic philosopher,  studied  at  Athens  under  Xeno- 
crates  and  Polemo,  and  iiourished  B.  c  300.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  works,  all  of  which  are 
lost,  and  was  the  first  who  wrote  commentaries  on 
Plato^s  works.  Most  of  his  writings  related  to 
moral  subjects  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  2. 4).  One  of  his  most 
celebrated  works  was  On  Chief,  of  which  Cicero 
made  great  use  in  the  3rd  book  of  his  Tuscuhm 
Disputations,  and  in  the  Contolatio^  which  he  com- 
posed on  the  death  of  his  daughter,  Tullia. 

CraiiIpM,Fuiiits,Cicero's  son-in-law,  the  second 
husband  of  Tullia,  whom  he  married  b.  c  SQ^  but 
from  whom  he  was  shortly  afterwards  divorced. 

Crafini,  lieliiXiis.  1.  P.,  praetor  &c.  176,  and 
consul  171,  when  he  carried  on  the  war  against 
Perseus.  — 8.  C,  brother  of  No.  1,  praetor  172, 
and  consul  166.— •  8.  C,  probably  son  of  No.  2, 
tribune  of  the  plebs  145,  was  distinguished  as  a 
popular  leader.  >—  4.  P.,  sumamed  Divet  or  /7ie&, 
elected  pontifex  maximus  212,  curule  aedile 
211,  praetor  208,  and  consul  205  with  Scipio 
Africanus,  when  he  carried  on  war  against  Hannibal 
in  the  S.  of  Italy.  He  died  183.>— 6.  P.,  sumamed 
Dive$  MudanuMy  son  of  P.  Mucius  Scaevola,  was 
adopted  by  the  son  of  No.  4.  In  131  he  was 
consul  and  pontifex  maximus,  and  was  the  first 
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priest  of  that  rank  who  went  hejood  Italy.   Ife 
carried  on  war  aaainst  Aristonicoi  in  Atis,  but 
was  defeated  and  slain.   He  was  a  good  Mstor  and 
jurist*— 6.  X.,  sumamed  ^pe&ute,  beesuae  be 
is  said  never  to  have  laughed,  wis  gnmd&ther  of 
Crassns  the  triumvir.  —7.  P.,  sumamed  Dna^  loa 
of  No.  6,  and  &ther  of  the  trimuvir.    He  ns  t]i« 
proposer  of  the  lex  LkHnia,  to  prevent  exceoiTe 
expense  in  banquets,  but  in  what  year  is  nncertaio. 
He  waa  consul  97,  and  carried  on  war  in  Spsb  for 
some  yearsL     He  vras  censor  89  with  L  Julia 
Caesar.     In  the  civil  war  he  took  part  with  SuUi, 
and  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  when  Msriu  and 
Cinna  returned  to  Rome  at  the  end  of  87.— B-K^ 
sumamed  Dittet^    the   triumvir,  younger  Mm  of 
No.  7.     His  life  was  spared  by  Cinna,  after  tbe 
death  of  his  fiither;  but  fearing  Cinnaf  he  aft<r- 
wards  escaped  to  Spain,  where  he  concealed  himKlf 
for  8  months.    On  the  death  of  Cinna  in  84,  be 
collected  some  forces  and  crossed  over  mto  Africa, 
whence  he  passed  into  Italy  in  83  and  joined  SulX 
on  whose  side  he  fought  against  the  Marian  pim. 
On  the  defeat  of  the  latter,  he  was  rewarded  bj 
donations  of  confiscated  property,  and  thui  ([Rsiit 
increased  his  patrimony.    His  ruling  pauion  ni 
money,  and  he  devoted  all  his  energies  to  ita  ten- 
miilation.  He  was  a  keen  and  sagacious  wptcfUm. 
He  bought  multitudes  of  slaves,  and,  in  order  t> 
increase  their  value,  had  them  instracted  m  looatif! 
arts.    He  worked  silver  mines,  cultivated  to. 
and  built  houses,  which  he  let  at  high  renta.  b 
71  he  was  appointed  praetor  in  order  to  carry  ta 
the  war  against  Spartacus  and  the  gladistota;  be 
defeated  Spartacus,  who  was  slain  in  Uie  battle^aad 
he  was  honoured  with  an  ovation.     In  70  Dasei 
was  consul  with  Pompeyi  he  entertained  the  pop> 
lace  at  a  banquet  of  10,000  tables,  and  distriboied 
com  enough  to  supply  the  fiunily  of  eveiy  citiiea 
for  3  months.  He  did  not,  however,  co-openie  cor- 
dially with  Pompey,  of  whoae  superior  i&ftafoce 
he  was  jealous.     He  was  afterwards  reconcikd  u 
Pompey  bv  Caesai^s  mediation,  and  thus  waa  fcn&t^ 
between  them,  in  60,  the  so-called  triumvinte.  [H 
p.  133,  b.]     isi  BS  Crassus  waa  again  consul  wiu 
Pompey,  and  received  the  province  of  Syria,  wben 
he  hoped  both  to  increase  lus  wealth  ana  to  sqoi'i 
militsiry  glory  by  attacking  the  Parthiana    He  t(\ 
out  for  his  province  before  the  expiration  of  b 
omsulship,  and  continued  his  march  notwithataodj 
ing  the  unfevourable  omens  which  oocaired  to 
at  almost  eveiy  sten.   After  crossinff  the  Euphrai 
in  54,he  did  not  follow  up  the  attadt  upon  Fxnk 
but  returned  to  Syria,  where  he  passed  the  wis 
In  53  he  again  crossed  the  Euphrates;  he 
misled  by  a  crafty  Arabian  chieftain  to  march  iz 
the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  where  he  was  attack 
by  Surenas,  the  general  of  the   Parthian  ktii 
Orodes.   In  the  battle  which  followed  Ciaaeua  « 
defeated  with 

with  the  remainder  of  bis  troops 
Haran  of  Scripture).  The  mutinous  threats  of  b 
troops  compelled  him  to  accept  a  perfidious  innd 
tion  finm  Surenas,  who  offered  a  pacific  mtervie 
at  which  he  was  slain  either  br  the  enemy,  or 
some  friend  who  desiAd  to  save  him  from  the  d 
grace  of  becoming  a  prisoner.  His  head  uw  ii 
off  and  sent  to  Orodes,  who  caused  melted  ^«i  i 
be  poured  into  the  mouth  of  his  feUen  enemy.  m,j 
ing,  **  Sate  thyself  now  with  that  metal  of  whiij 
in  life  thou  wert  so  greedy.**— > 9.  IL,  annDamej 
Dives,  son  of  No.  8^  served  under  Caesar  in  Gs 


t  immense  slaughter,  and  retxeauj 
under  of  his  troops  to  Carrhae  (t^ 
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ind  at  the  lureaking  out  of  the  dvil  war  in  49,  wai 
praefect  in  Cualpine  Gan].  — 10.  P.,  Toanger  son 
of  No.  8.,  WM  Caesar*!  legate  in  Oani  from  58  to 
55.  In  64  he  Mowed  his  father  to  Syria,  and  fell 
in  the  battle  against  the  Parthians.— -11  L.,  the 
celebiated  ontor.  At  the  age  of  21  (&  c.  1 1 9),  he 
attneted  great  noUee  hy  his  prosecution  of  C.  Carbo. 
He  was  oonsol  in  95  with  Q.  Scaerola,  when  he 
proposed  a  hiw  to  compel  all  who  were  not  citiiens 
to  depart  from  Room  :  the  ruour  of  this  law  was 
OM  of  the  causes  of  the  Social  war.  Hewasafier- 
wwdi  praconsol  of  OwiL  In  92  he  was  censor, 
when  he  caused  the  schools  of  the  Latin  rheto- 
ncians  to  be  closed.  He  died  in  91,  a  few  days 
after  opposing  in  the  senate  the  consul  L.  Philippos, 
an  esemy  of  the  aristociacT.  Ciassua  was  fond  of 
elegance  and  luznry.  Hit  noose  npoo  the  Palatium 
WBB  one  of  the  most  beantiiiil  at  Rome,  and  was 
adorned  witii  eoetly  woifcs  of  art.  Am  an  omtor  he 
•urpaased  all  hie  contemporaries.  In  the  toeatise 
IM  Orahn  Cieefo  introduces  him  as  one  of  the 
8p<^en,  and  he  is  understood  to  express  Cicero*s 
own  tentiments. 

Cnithu,  one  of  Caesar^  reterans,  commenced 
the  battle  of  Pfamnalia,  b.  c.  48,  and  died  fighting 
bravely  in  the  foremost  line. 

Cn^lnu(Epcn-c^).  LA  distinguished  general 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  on  whose  death  (&  c  323) 
be  noerred  in  common  with  Antipater  the  pyem 
meat  of  Macedonia  and  Greece.  He  arrived  in 
Greece  in  time  to  render  efiectual  assistance  to 
Antipater  in  the  Lamian  war.  At  the  close  of  this 
w  he  named  Phila,.  the  daughter  of  Antipater. 
^Mm  after  he  accompanied  Antipater  in  the  war 
^^rainst  the  Aetolians,  and  in  that  against  Perdiccas 
ID  Asia.  He  frU  in  a  battle  against  Bumenea,  in 
^JI.«-i.  Bkother  of  Antigonus  Gonataa,  compiled 
bi^uirical  documents  relatire  to  the  history  of 
Attica.*— S.  A  Greek  physician,  who  attended  the 
^iJj  of  Atticas,  mentioned  also  hy  Horace  (Sat 
n.3  161). 

Ckttei  (M^v)-    1-  An  Athenian  poet  of  the 

old  comedy,  began  to  flourish  &  &  449,  and  was 

iM  of  the  most  eelebemted  of  the  comic  poets.    He 

ezcelied  chiefly  in  mirth  and  fim,  and  was  the  firrt 

Attic  poet  who  brought  drunken  persons  on  the 

ita£e.«->i.  Of  Tralles,  an  orator  or  rhetorician  of 

ttie  icbool  of  Isocrmtes.«-S.  Of  Thebes,  a  pupil  of 

lb**  Cynic  Diogenes,  and  one  of  the  most  distin* 

T'  «h«d  of  the  Cynic  philosophers,  flourished  about 

3*J0.     Tlottgh  heir  to  a  large  fortune,   he   re- 

r.o:.nccd  it  all,  and  lived  and  died  as  a  true  Cynic, 

diTc'Swding  adl  eztonal  pleasures,  and  restricting 

b':'i«eif  to  the  moel  absolute  necessaries.     He  re- 

ce.rf^  the  surname  of  the  **  I>oor>opener,**  because 

it  wai  (us  ptactiee  to  visit  every  house  at  Athens, 

arid  relnke  its  mmatee.     He  married  Hipparchia, 

t^*?  daughter  of  a  fiunily  of  distinetion,  who  threat- 

'"•^d  to  commit  saicide  when  her  parents  opposed 

ber  onioD  with  the  philosopher.     He  wrote  several 

^'<rki  which  are  lost,  for  the  epistles  extant  under 

bi  name  are  not  genuine. -» 4.  Of  Athens,  the 

\<y.\  and  friend  of  Polemo,and  his  successor  in 

tt.r  chair  of  the  Academy,  about  270.    He  was 

^*'!  teacher  of  Arcesilaiis,  Theodonia,  and  Bion 

IV^.th«mtea.— 5.  Of  Mallns  in  CiUcia,a  cele- 

tnited  gnmmarian.  He  was  brought  up  at  Tarsus, 

^  bin)ce  he  removed  to  Pergamos,  where  he  founded 

^^*  I'ergamene  Mhool  of  grammar,  in  oppositiun  to 

^^  Alexandrian.    He  wrote  a  commentary  on  the 

^^ucnc  poems,  in  opposition  to  Aristarchos,  and 
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supported  the  system  vSamomafy  (iumfioXia)  against 
that  of  analogy  {ia^aXioyla).  He  also  wrote  com- 
mentaries on  the  other  Greek  poets,  and  works  on 
other  subjects,  of  which  only  fragments  have  come 
down  to  us.  In  157  he  was  sent  by  Attains  as  an 
ambassador  to  Rome,  wheie  he-  introduced  for  the 
first  time  the  study  o(  grammar. 

Grithi*  (Kfm^u).  L  (atite),ariver  inAchaia, 
rises  in  a  mountain  of  the  same  name  in  Arcadia, 
reoavea  the  Styx  flowing  down  from  Nonacris, 
and  foils  into  the  sea  near  Ai^jae.  «»S.  (Crati),  a 
river  in  lower  Italy,  forming  the  boondary  on  the 
E.  between  Lncania  and  Bruttii^and  fiUling  into 
the  sea  near  Sybaris.  At  ita  month  was  a  cele- 
brated temple  of  Minerva :  its  waters  were  fobled 
to  dy»  the  hair  blond. 

Giitlliiif  (KfMCTiros).  L  One  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  Athenian  poets  of  the  old  comedy, 
was  bom  &o.  519,  but  did  not  begin  to  exhibit 
till  454,  when  he  was  65  years  of  age.  He  ex- 
hibited 21  plays  and  gained  9  victories.  He  was 
iA$  poei  of  the  old  eomedy.  He  gave  it  its  pe» 
culiar  character,  and  he  did  not,,  like  Aristophanes, 
live  to  see  its  decline.  Before  hia  time  the  comie 
poets  had  aimed  at  Uttle  beyond  exoitingthe  laugh- 
ter of  their  audience :  he  was  the  first  who  made 
comedy  a  terrible  weapon  of  personal  attack,  and 
the  comic  poet  a  severe  censor  of  public  and  private 
vice.  He  is  frequentlr  attacked  by  Aristophanes, 
who  charges  him  with  habitual  intemperance,  an 
accosation  which  was  admitted  by  Cratinus  him- 
self, who  treated  the  subject  in  a  very  amusmg 
way  in  his  TUnirn*  This  play  was  acted  in  423, 
when  the  poet  was  96  years  of  age ;  it  gained  the 
prise  over  the  Comuu  of  Amipsias  and  the  CXouds 
of  Aristophanes.  Cratinus  died  in  the  following 
year,  at  the  age  of  97.-2.  The  younger,  an 
Athenian  poet  of  the  middle  comedy,  a  contem- 
porary of  Pkto  the  philosopher,  flourished  as  late 
as  324. 

Mtippvs  (Kpdrtnrof).  1.  A  Greek  historian 
and  contemporary  of  Thucydides,  whose  work  he 
completed.-— 2.  A  Peripatetic  philosopher  of  My- 
tilene,  a  contemporary  of  Pompey  and  Cicero,  the 
latter  of  whom  praises  him  highly.  He  accom- 
panied Pompey  in  his  flight  after  the  battle  of  Phar- 
saiin,  B.  c.  48.  He  afterwards  settled  at  Athens, 
where  young  M.  Cicero  was  his  pupil  in  4 4.  Through 
the  influence  of  Cicero,  Cratippus  obtained  from 
Caesar  the  Roman  citizenship. 

GrihtM  (Kpdroff),  the  personification  of  strength, 
a  son  of  Uranus  and  Oe. 

Cratjflns  (K^Tu\ot),  a  Greek  philosopher,  a 
pupil  of  Heraclitus,  and  one  of  Plato>  teachers. 
Plato  introduces  him  as  one  of  the  speaken  in  the 
dialogue  which  bears  his  name. 

CSmaSra,  a  small  river  in  Etruria,  which  falls 
into  the  Tiber  a  little  above  Rome :  memorable  for 
the  death  of  the  300  Fabil 

Giemiia  (Kp^fwa:  Ghermt^  Ru.),  a  itrongly 
fortified  city  of  Pisidia,  built  on  a  precipitous  rock 
in  the  Taurus  range,  and  noted  for  repeated  obsti- 
nate defences :  a  colony  under  Augustus. 

Oremni  (Kpij^yot),  an  emporiiun  of  the  free 
Scythians  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Palus  Maeotis. 

Grtetdna  (Cremonensis:  Oremona),  a  Roman 
colony  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  N.  of  the  Po,  and  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  confluence  of  the  Addua 
and  the  Po,  was  founded  together  with  Placentia 
B.C.  219  aa  a  protection  against  the  Gauls  and 
Hannibal^s  invading  army.     It  soon  Ix^wne  a 
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place  of  great  importance  and  one  of  the  moit 
flourishing  cities  in  the  N.  of  Italy;  bat  having 
espoused  the  cause  of  Vitellins,  it  was  totally  de- 
stroyed by  the  troops  of  Vespasian,  A.  D.  69.  It 
was  rebuilt  by  Vespasjan,  but  nerer  lecorered  its 
former  greatness. 

Cremdnis  Jagnin.    [Alpss.] 

Gremfttliia  Cordiu.    [Cordus.] 

Creon  (Kp4w).  h  King  of  Corinth,  eon  of 
Lycaethus,  whose  daughter,  Ohiuce  or  Creusa,  mar- 
ried Jason.  Medte,  thus  forsaken,  sent  Olauoe  a 
garment  which  burnt  her  to  death  when  she  put  it 
on ;  the  palace  took  fire,  and  Creon  perished  in  the 
flames.  ■—  2.  Son  of  Menoecus,  and  brother  of  Jo- 
caste,  the  wife  of  Laius.  After  the  death  ef  Laius, 
Creon  governed  Thebes  for  a  short  time,  and  then  sur- 
rendered the  kingdom  to  Oedipus,  who  had  delivered 
the  country  from  the  Sphinx.  [Oxdipus.]  When 
Eteocles  and  Polynlees,  the  sons  of  Oedipus,  fell  in 
battle  by  eaoh  other*s  hands,'  Creon  became  king 
of  Thebes.  His  cruelty  in  forbidding  burial  to 
the  «orpse  of  Polynlces,  and  his  sentencing  An- 
tigone to  death  for  disobeying  his  orders,  occa- 
sioned the  death  of  his  own  ion  Haemon.  For 
details  see  Antkonk. 

CreSphj^liif  (Kptd^v\o9\  of  Chios,  one  of  the 
earliest  epic  poets,  said  to  have  been  the  fnend  or 
son-in-law  of  Homer.  The  epic -poem  O^x^^'^  w 
Olxafilat  iKwris^  ascribed  to  him,  related  the  con- 
test which  Hercules,  for  the  sake  of  lole,  undertook 
with  Eurytus,  and  the  capture  of  Oechalia. 

CresphontM  {K(ni<rp6irnis),  on  Heraclid,  son  of 
Aristomachui,  and  one  of  the  conquerors  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, obtained  Messenia  for  his  share.  During 
an  insurrection  of  the  Messenians,  he  and  two  of 
his  sons  were  slain.  A  third  son,  Aepytus,  avenged 
his  death.     [Akpttus.1 

Cretttala  (K^<rrwWa :  i}  KfniorwiftKii)^  a  dis- 
trict in  Macedonia  between  the  Axius  and  Strymon, 
near  Mt.  Cercine,  inhabited  by  the  CrMtonael 
(Kiniffrvyd40i\  a  Thracian  people:  their  chief  town 
was  Cfrestoa  or  CfrestSne  (K^orwr,  Kfn)<rr»inf), 
founded  by  the  Pelasgians.  This  town  is  erro- 
neously supposed  by  some  writers  to  be  the  same 
as  CoJiTONA  in  Italy. 

Creta  (Kp/ftrri'.  KpureStos'.  Ccmdia\,  one  of  the 
largest  islands  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  nearly 
equidistant  from  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  but 
always  reckoned  as  part  of  Europe.  Its  length 
from  E.  to  W.  is  about  160  miles :  its  breadth  is 
very  unequal,  being  in  the  widest  part  about  35 
miles,  and  in  the  narrowest  only  6.  A  range  of 
mountains  runs  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
island  from  E.  to  W.,  sending  forth  spurs  N.  and 
S. :  in  the  centre  ofthe  island  rises  Mt.  Ida  £u  above 
all  the  others.  [Ida.]  The  rivers  of  Crete  are  nu- 
merous, but  are  little  more  than  mountain-torrents, 
and  are  for  the  most  part  dry  in  summer.  The 
country  was  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  its  fertility 
and  salnbrity.  —  Crete  was  inhabited  at  an  early 
period  by  a  numerous  and  civilised  population. 
Homer  speaks  of  its  hundred  cities  {Kp^frv  iKar6fti- 
woAcr,  IL  il  649)  ;  and  before  the  Trojan  war  my- 
thology told  of  a  king  Minos,  who  resided  at 
Oh)ssus,  and  ruled  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
ishmd.  He  is  said  to  have  given  laws  to  Crete, 
and  to  have  been  the  first  prince  who  had  a  navy, 
with  which  he  suppressed  piracy  in  the  Aegaean. 
After  his  descendanto  had  governed  the  island 
for  some  generations,  royalty  was  abolished,  and 
the  eitiaa  became  independent  tepnblici,  of  which 
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Cnossos  and  Oortyna  were  the  most  important, 
and  exercised  a  kind  of  supremacy  over  Um  rsl 
The  ruling  class  were  the  Dorians  who  letUcd 
in  Crete  about  60  years  after  the  Dorian  oonqont 
of  Peloponnesus,  and  reduced  the  ibimer  inhabit- 
ants, the  Pelasgians  and  Achaeans»  to  Mibjection. 
The  Bodal  and  political  institutions  of  the  iilaitd 
thus  became  Dorian,  and  many  of  the  asdents  lop- 
posed  that  the  Spartan  constitution  was  borrowed 
from  Crete.  The  chief  magistrates  in  the  cities 
were  the  Chtmi^  10  in  number,  chosen  from  oeitiiB 
families.:  there  was  also  a  Cfenma^  or  senate ;  aod 
an  Eedma  or  popular  assembly,  which,  howem, 
bad  very  little  power.  (For  details,  see  Did.  af 
Ant.  art  CotmL)  At  a  later  time  the  power  «f 
the  aristocracy  vras  ovothrown  and  a  democntiol 
form  of  government  established.  The  sncieci 
Doric 'Customs  likewise  disappeared,  and  the  pe^^ 
became  degenerate  in  their  morals  and  chancto. 
The  historian  Polybius  acensea  them  of  numeric 
vices,  and  the  AposUe  Paul,  quoting  the  Crvtia 
poet  Epimenidea,  describes  them  as  **  alvay  liani 
evil  beasts,  slow  bellies**  (Tltte,  i.  12). -Tu 
Cretans  were  celebrated  as  archers,  and  freqoesilT 
served  as  mercenaries  in  the  armies  of  other  nsti^si 
The  island  was  conquered  by  Q.  Metdlos,  vb 
received  in  consequence  the  surname  Cretieiu  (si 
68 — 66),  and  it  became  a  Roman  province.  Cr?!» 
and  Cyrenaica  subsequently  formed  one  proviotr. 

Creteni  or  Catmu  (K/n^rciif ),  son  of  Minof  t^ 
PasiphaS  or  Crete,  and  fother  of  Althemenei. 

Cratheof  (Kfni^evs),  son  of  Aeolus  and  ht- 
arete,  wife  of  Tyro,  and  father  of  Aeson,  Pb<ro< 
Amythaon,  and  Hippolyte :  he  was  the  fooiider  a: 
lolcus. 

GrStSpSlifl  (K(nrr6iw\is\  a  town  in  the  diitrki 
of  Milyas  in  Asia  Minor,  assigned  sometinesto 
Pisidia,  sometimes  to  Pamphylia. 

CrSflaa  (Kp4Qwra).  1.  A  Naiad,  dangbt^  »i 
Ooeanus,  became  by  Peneos  the  mother  of  Ujp- 
sens  and  Stilbe.— 8.  Daughter  of  Erechthess  ud 
Praxithea,  wife  of  Xuthos,  and  mother  of  Acharu^ 
and  Ion.  She  is  said  to  have  been  beloved  bi 
Apollo,  whence  Ion  is  sometimes  called  her  son  ^ 
this  god.>— 8.  Daughter  of  Priam  and  Heco^ 
wife  of  Aeneas,  and  mother  of  Ascanias. 
perished  on  the  night  of  the  capture  of  Trov,  bi^ 
ing  been  eeparated  fimn  her  husband  in  the  cea 
fusion.  ■—4.  Daughter  of  Creon,  who  fell  a  victii 
to  the  vengeance  of  Medea.     [Cbbon,  No.  1.) 

CrensiB  or  Crvflaa  (KpcMrcs,  K^^wra:  K^ 
^ic^ff),  a  town  on  the  £.  coast  of  Boeotia,  th 
harbour  of  Thespiae. 

Grimlga  or  CrimiiM  {Kplfuira^  Kplfiurffa:  ( 
deW  AlicB\  a  promontory  on  the  £.  coast  of  Bnii 
tiura,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name  npon  it,  sai 
to  have  been  founded  1^  Philoetetes,  a  little  3. « 
the  river  Criimiraa. 

Crimlius  or  Odmimt  (K^MUtf^^r,  K^ifutrci^ 
a  river  in  the  W.  of  Sicily,  foils  into  the  Hvpsa 
on  its  banks  Timoleon  defeated  the  Carthaginian 
&  c.  339. 

CriB&gSna  (KfNva7*dpat),of  MytiWne,  the  anth'i 
of  50  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  lived  in  th 
reign  of  Augustas. 

Crifpinuf ,  a  penon  ridiculed  by  Horace  {Sat. 
1. 120),  is  said  to  have  written  had  verses  on  tfa 
Stoic  philosophy,  and  to  have  been   sunam^ 
Aretalogua. 

Crispna,  FUtIu  JqUiib,  eldest  son  of  Couficin 
tine  the  (jitaty  was  appoioted  Caesar  a.o.  317 
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tnd  jtained  great  disiinctioii  in  a  campaigfn  againft 
tii<  Fianki  and  in  the  war  with  Licinioi.  But 
having  excited  the  jealonaj  of  his  step>mother 
>Austa,  he  wu  not  to  death  by  his  fiatber,  326. 

Crifpoi  PMafcraiy  hntband  of  Agrippina,  and 
ftep^ather  of  the  emperor  Nero,  wu  dif tinguished 
uan  omtor. 

Crispin,  VIbXiii,  of  Veredli,  a  contemporary  of 
(jumtilian,  and  a  diftingiiiehed  omtor. 

CriMa  or  Msa  (K^itm,  Kpiaai  KpifftraSo$\ 
and  dnlia  (Kii|Ua :  Ki^^wos),  towns  in  Phocis,  re- 
prded  by  ssoe  andent^as  well  as  by  some  modem 
vnun  M  the  same  ;  but  it  seems  most  probable 
tbat  CrisM  was  a  town  inland  &  W.  of  Delphi, 
a:.d  that  Cirfha  was  its  port  in  the  Cnssaean  gull 
The  inhabitants  of  these  towns  leried  contributions 
Lpon  the  pilgrims  frequenting  the  Delphic  orsde, 
in  coDtequence  of  which  the  Amphictyons  declared 
'var  sgainst  them,  B.  c  595,  and  eventually  de- 
itroyed  them.  Their  temtoiy,  the  rich  Cristaean 
piAin,  was  declared  ncred  to  the  Delphic  god,  and 
vu  forbidden  to  be  cultirated.  The  cultivation 
^  thit  plain  by  the  inhabitants  of  Amphissa  led  to 
th»  Sacred  War,  in  which  Philip  was  chosen  ge- 
neral of  the  Amphictyons,  338.  Critsa  remained 
in  mini,  but  Cirrha  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  and 
Wcame  the  harboor  of  Delphi. 

Critlaa  {KpiriatX  h  Son  of  Dropides,  a  con- 
temporuy  and  relation  of  Solon's. « 8.  Son  of 
Ca^i««chrus,  and  gnuidson  of  the  above,  was  one 
of  the  papils  of  Socrates,  by  whose  instructions  he 
pniited  but  little  in  a  moral  point  of  view.  He 
vai  banished  from  Athens,  and  on  his  return  he 
^^camt  leader  of  the  oligarchical  party.  He  was 
one  of  the  30  tyrants  established  by  the  Spartans 
^c.  404,  and  was  conspicuous  above  all  his  col- 
'»?uei  for  rapacity  and  cruelty.  He  was  slain  at 
Lie  battle  of  Mnnychia  in  the  same  year,  fighting 
&<HJoit  Thrasybulua  and  the  exiles.  He  was  a 
cutininushed  orator,  and  some  of  his  speeches  were 
extant  in  the  time  of  Cicera  He  also  wrote  poems, 
linunat,  and  otha  worits.  Some  fragments  of  his 
^•'^.net  are  still  extant. 

0nxSUkoM{Kpn6Xaci).  1  Of  Phaselis  in  Lycia, 
t'^imed  philosophy  at  Athens  under  Ariston  of 
IV  og,  whom  he  succeeded  as  the  head  of  the  Peri- 
Ht<-t)c  Khooi  In  a  a  155  he  was  sent  by  the 
•Atiifnians  ss  ambassador  to  Rome  with  Cameades 
U'd  Diogenes.  [CAaNKAnaa.]  He  lived  up- 
«ard«  of  82  yeara,  but  wo  have  no  further  parti- 
(uian  of  his  life.«-i8.  Oenexal  of  the  Achaean 
^a^^  147,  distinguished  by  his  bitter  enmity  to 
t^e  Romans.  He  was  defeated  by  Metelkis,  and 
^^^  n^er  heard  of  after  the  battle. 

Wtn  (Kphmtf).  L  Of  Athens,  a  friend  and 
di«npie  of  Socrates,  whom  ho  supported  with  his 
fcnuiie.  He  had  made  every  arrangement  for  the 
*^^P«  of  Sooates  from  prison,  and  tried,  in  vain, 
v>  permade  him  to  fly,  as  we  see  from  Plato's 
t^Qgne  named  after  him.  Criton  wrote  17  dia- 
jj/uea  00  philosophical  subjects,  which  are  lost.«- 
^  A  phyiidan  at  Rome  in  the  1st  or  2nd  century 
ifter  Christ,  perhaps  the  person  mentioned  by 

Martial  {Epigr.  xi  60.6) :  he  wrote  several  medical 
*  rki. 

Crit4iMpoB  (K^  iiirmmw\  i.e.  **Ram*s 
'Vol"**!.  A  promoDtory  at  the  S.  of  the  Tauric 
'''^<*<«ttesQs.— 8.  A  promontory  at  the  S.  W.  of 

1  ffte. 

^«  <KfMt),  one  of  the  Titans,  son  of  Uranus 
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GtMdIl5pftJil  (KpoacoSsUMT  w^Xif).  L  {Em- 
hetktmda  f\  a  city  of  Upper  Egypt,  in  the  Nomos 
Aphroditopolites.«-8.  [Ar8INo£,  No.  7.] 

Ori^eof,  the  beloved  friend  of  Smilax,  was 
changed  by  the  gods  into  a  saffiron  pbmt. 

Croeylta  (t&  Kpoiri^Asm),  acsoiding  to  Homer 
{IL  ii.  633),  a  place  in  Ithaca,  but  aocosding  to 
Strspbo,  in  Leucas  in  Acamaniai 

dOMU  (Kfmirof),  last  king  of  Lydia,  son  of 
Alyattes^  reigned  &  c.  560 — 546,  but  was  pro- 
bably associated  in  the  kingdom  during  his  fiither's 
life.  The  early  part  of  his  reign  was  most 
glorioos.  He  subdued  all  the  nations  between 
the  Aegaean  and  the  rivw  Halys,  and  made  the 
Greeks  in  Asia  Minor  tributary  to  him.  The 
fame  of  his  power  and  wealth  drew  to  his  court  at 
Sardis  all  too  wise  men  of  Greece,  and  among 
them  Solon,  whose  interview  with  the  king  was 
celebrated  in  antiquity.  In  reply  to  the  question 
who  was  the  happiest  man  he  had  ever  seen,  the 
sage  taught  the  king  that  no  man  should  be 
deemed  happy  till  he  had  finished  his  life  in  a 
happy  way.  Alarmed  at  the  growing  power  of 
the  Persians,  Croesus  sent  to  oonstdt  the  oracle  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  whether  he  should  march  against 
the  Persians.  Upon  the  reply  of  the  oracle,  that, 
if  he  marched  against  the  Persians,  he  would 
overthrow  a  great  empire,,  he  collected  a  vast  army 
and  marched  against  Cyrua  Near  Sinope  an 
indecisive  battle  was  fought  between  the  two 
armies;  whereupon  he  returned  to  Sardis,  and 
disbanded  his  forces,  commanding  them  to  re- 
assemble  in  the  following  spring.  But  Cj-rus 
appeared  ime^qpectedly  before  Sardis ;  Groesus 
led  out  the  forces  still  remaining  with  him^  but 
was  defeated,  and  the  city  was  taken  after  a 
siege  of  14  days.  Croesus,  who  was  taken  alive, 
was  condemned  to  be  burnt  to  death.  As  he 
stood  before  the  pyre,  the  warning  of  Solon  came 
to  his  mind,  and  he  thrice  uttered  the  name  of 
Solon.  CjTus  inquired  who  it  was  that  he  called 
on ;  and,  upon  hearing  the  story,  repented  of  his 
purpose,  and  not  only  spared  the  life  of  Croesus, 
but  made  him  his  friend.  Croesus  stirvived  Cymsr 
and  accompanied  Cambyses  in  his  expedition 
against  Egypt. 

Grommf  on  or  Cnunj^fin  (Kfw/AuiM^v,  llipoiiv^v\ 
a  town  in  Megaris  on  the  Sarsnic  gulf,  afterwards 
belonged  to  Corinth  ;  celebrated  in  mythology  on 
account  of  its  wild  sow,  which  was  slain  by  Theseus. 

Cronlu  Mona  (K^yioy  Sf»i\  a  moiutain  in 
Elis  near  Olympia,  with  a  temple  of  Cronus. 

Gronui  {Yip6vot)y  the  youngest  of  the  Titans, 
son  of  Uranus  and  Oe,  &ther  by  Rhea  of  Heatia, 
Demeter,  Hers,  Hades,  Poseidon,  and  Zeus.  At 
the  instigation  of  his  mother,  Cronus  immanned 
his  father  for  having  thrown  the  Cydopes,  who 
were  likewise  his  children  by  Ge,  into  Tartarus. 
Out  of  the  blood  thus  shed  sprang  up  the  Erinnyes. 
When  the  Cyclopes  were  delivered  from  Tartarus, 
the  government  of  the  world  was  taken  from 
Uranus  and  given  to  Cronus,  who  in  his  turn  lost 
it  through  Zeus,  as  was  predicted  to  him  by  Ge 
and  Uranus.  [Zius.]  The  Romans  identified 
their  Satumtis  with  Cnmna    [Sat  urn  us.] 

CropXa  (Kpwirsia),  an  Attic  demus  belonging  to 
the  tribe  Leontis. 

GrStfin  or  Crotfina  (Crotoniensis,  Crotonensis, 
Crotoniata :  CVotona),  a  Greek  dty  on  the  E.  coast 
of  Bruttium,  on  the  river  Aesarus,  and  in  a  very 
healthy  locality,  was  founded  by  the  Achaeans 
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under  Myacellni  of  Aegae,  aasUted  by  the  SpartenB, 
B.  c.  710.  lu  extennre  ecnnmerce,  the  virtue  of 
its  inhabitants,  and  the  excellence  of  its  institutions, 
made  it  the  most  powediil  and  flourishing  town  in 
the  S.  of  Italy.  It  owed  much  of  its  greatness  to 
Pythagoras,  who  established  his  school  here.  Gym- 
nastics were  cultivated  here  in  greater  perfiection 
than  in  any  other  Greek  city ;  and  one  of  its 
eitisens,  Milo,  was  the  most  celebrated  athlete  in 
Greece.  It  attained  its  greatest  power  by  the  de- 
struction of  Sybaris  in510  ;  but  it  subsequently 
declined  in  consequence  of  the  severe  defeat  it  sus- 
tained from  the  Locrians  on  the  river  Sagrat.  It 
suffered  greatly  in  the  wars  with  Dionysius,  Aga- 
thocles,  and  Pyrrhus  ;  and  in  the  2nd  Punic  war 
a  considerable  part  of  it  had  ceased  to  be  inhabited. 
It  received  a  colony  from  the  Romans  in  195. 

GnutimiSila,  -nun,  also  Cnutomlnm  (Crus- 
tnm&ius),  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  situated  in  the 
mountains  near  the  sourees  of  the  AUia,  was  con- 
quered both  by  Romulus  and  Tarquinius  Priscus, 
and  is  not  mentioned  in  later  times. 

Cteatns.    [Molionks.] 

CtMtaa  (Kr^iTiat),  of  Cnidns  in  Caria,  a  con- 
tempoFsry  of  Xenophon,  was  private  physician  of 
Artaxerexes  Mnemen,  whom  he  accompanied  in 
his  war  against  his  brother  Cyrus,  B.  c.  401.  He 
lived  17  years  at  the  Persian  court,  and  wrote  in 
the  Ionic  dialect  a  great  work  on  the  history  of 
Persia  (UfpauA%  in  23  books.  The  first  6  con- 
tained the  history  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy  down 
to  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia.  The 
next  7  contained  the  history  of  Persia  down  to 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Xerx«,  and  the  remain- 
ing 10  carried  the  history  down  to  the  time  when 
Ctesias  left  Persia,  tL  e.  to  the  year  398.  Ail 
that  is  now  extant  is  a  meagre  abridgment  in 
Photius  and  a  number  of  fragments  preserved  in 
Diodoms  and  other  writers.  The  work  of  Ctesias 
was  compiled  from  Oriental  sources,  and  its  state- 
ments are  frequently  at  variance  with  those  of 
Herodotus.  Ctesias  also  wrote  a  work  on  India 
(*Iy8(K(i)  in  one  book,  of  which  we  possess  an 
abrid^ent  in  Photius.  This  work  contains  nu- 
merous fables,  but  it  probably  gives  a  &ithful  pic- 
ture of  India,  as  it  was  conceived  by  the  Persians. 
The  abridgment  which  Photius  made  of  the  Per- 
sica  and  Indica  of  Ctesias  has  been  printed  sepa- 
rately by  Lion,  Gdttingen,  1823,  and  by  Bfthr, 
Frankfort,  1824. 

CtSiIblni  {KrriaiSiof),  celebrated  for  his  me- 
chanical inventions,  lived  at  Alexandria  in  the 
reigns  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and  Euergetes, 
about  B.  c  250.  His  father  was  a  barber,  but 
his  own  taste  led  him  to  devote  himself  to  me- 
chanics. He  is  said  to  have  invented  a  clepsydra 
er  water-clock,  a  hydraulic  organ  (S9pavXct),  and 
other  mach'mn,  and  to  have  been  the  first  to  dis- 
cover the  elastic  force  of  air  and  apply  it  as  a 
moving  power.  He  was  the  teacher,  and  has  been 
supposed  to  have  been  the  lather  of  Hero  Alexan- 
dnnns. 

Ct8tlpll9ii  (Kri7<ri^v),  son  of  Leosthenes  of 
Anaphlystns,  was  accused  by  Aesehines  for  having 
proposed  the  decree,  that  I)emosthenes  should  be 
honoured  with  the  crown.     [Abschinx&] 

Ctiilphon  (Kni<ri^y:  Kruifft^tmos :  Takti 
Kesra,  Ru.),  a  city  of  Asmia,  on  the  E.  bank  of 
the  Tigris,  3  Roman  miles  from  Seleucia  on  the  W. 
bank,  first  became  an  important  place  under  the 
Parthians,  whose  kings  used  it  for  some  time  as  a 
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winter  residence,  and  afterwards  eolaiged  wai  for* 
tified  it,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  ^eir  empire. 
It  is  said  to  have  contained  at  least  100,000  ioha- 
bitants.  In  the  wars  of  the  Romain  vith  the 
Parthians  and  Persians,  it  was  taken,  first  by  Tnjaa 
(a.  d.  115),  and  by  aeversl  of  the  later  empenxs, 
but  Julian  did  not  venture  to  attack  it,  even  after 
his  victory  over  the  Persians  before  the  dty. 

CtMdpptu  (Kr^irnnrof ).  1.  Two  soni  of  Her- 
cules, one  by  Deiaain,  and  the  other  bj  Any* 
damia. «-  8.  Son  of  Pc^y^erses  of  Ssme,  ooe  of 
the  suitors  of  Penelope,  killed  by  Philoetiai,  tie 
cow-herd. 

Cnlkro,  afterwards  called  GntiiaSpaii  {Gn- 
noble)  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Oratian,  a  town  in 
Gallia  Narbonensis  on  the  Isan  (Iain). 

CollSo  or  CiilSo,  Q.  Tenntliii.  L  A  senator  of 
distinction,  was  taken  prismier  in  the  second  Punic 
war,  and  obtained  his  liberty  at  the  oonciaaion  d 
the  war,  B.C.  201.  To  show  his  giatttode  to  P. 
Scipio,  he  followed  his  triumphal  car,  wcariDf  tk 
pileus  or  cap  of  liberty,  like  an  emancipated  lUve. 
In  187  he  was  praetor  peregrinas,  and  in  tliii  jt» 
condemned  L.  Scipio  Asiaticus,  oo  the  cbai^  o:' 
having  misappropriated  the  money  gained  in  t^ 
war  with  Antiochns.«-i8.  Tribune  of  the  ple^ 
58,  exerted  himself  to  obtain  Cicero^  ncall  Ens 
banishment.  In  the  war  which  followed  the  d«au 
of  Caesar  (43),  Culleo  was  one  of  the  legstei  cf 
Lepidus. 

CnmM  (K^/M? :  Kvfuuet,  CumHnusX  •  tovs  i? 
Campania,  and  the  most  ancient  of  the  Greek  co- 
lonies in  Italy  and  Sicily,  waa  founded  bjr  Cqs^ 
in  Aeolis,  in  conjunction  with  Chakis  and  Eretn 
in  Guboea.     Its  foundation  is  phioed  in  B.  c.  10o<), 
but  this  date  is  evidently  too  early.    It  wai  lita- 
ated  on  a  steep  hill  of  Mt.  Gaums,  a  little  N.  ot 
the  pnmontory  Misenum.     It  became  in  earlr 
times  a  great  and  flourishing  city ;  its  cemmefc' 
was  extensive ;  its  territory  indnded  a  great  par: 
of  the  rich  Campanian  plain;  its  popolatbn  ^ws 
at  least  60,000 ;  and  its  power  is  attested  by  iu 
colonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily, — Puteoli,  Pklaeopolis 
afterwards  Neapolis,  Zande,  afterwards  Messan^ 
But  it  had  powerful  enemies  to  encoonter  io  the 
Etruscans  and  the  Italian  nations.    It  was  aU<> 
weakened  by  internal  dissensions,  and  one  of  i'* 
citizens  Aristodemus  made  himself  tyrsnt  of  tbc 
place.    Its  power  became  so  much  red  need  that  i 
was  only  saved  from  the  attacks  of  the  Etnxa;. 
by  the  assistance  of  Hiero,  who  annihibited  tb 
Etruscan  fleet,  474.    It  maintained  its  iodepeoJ 
ence  till  417,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Campa 
nians  and  most  of  its  inhabitants  sold  as  tlave*^ 
From  this  time  Capua  became  the  chief  dty  o\ 
Campania ;  and  although  Cumae  was  subsequenu 
a  Roman  municipinm  and  a  colony,  it  continoH 
to  decline  in  importance.    At  last  the  Acropolij 
was  the  only  part  of  the  town  that  remained,  anj 
this  was  eventually  destn^ed  by  Narses  in  h'l 
wars  with  the  Qoths.  —  Cumae  was  celebrated  ^ 
the  residence  of  the  earliest  S%yl,  and  as  the  pU>-j 
where  Tarquinius  Superbus  died. — Its  ruins  are  iti 
to  be  seen  between  the  L^go  di  Patzia  and  FaiaTv>J 

Cflnaau  (Ko^o^a),  a  small  town  in  Babjloo:^ 
on  the  Euphrates,  (kmous  for  the  battle  fooffht  hcrl 
between  the  younger  Cyrus  and  his  brother  A; 
taxerxes  Mnemon,  in  which  the  fivmer  was  kill<> 
(b.  a  401).  lu  position  is  uncertain.  Piutarcj 
{Arlag,  8)  places  it  500  stadia  (50  geog.  milfii 
above  Babylon ;  Xenophon,  who  does  not  mestio^ 
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ft  bf  tam^  nakct  the  battle  field  360  ftadia  (S6 
g«if.  nllet)  firom  Babylon. 

Capimdas,  attacked  byHonoe  (ScU,  i.  2.  36), 
j  said  by  the  Scholiast  to  have  been  a  friend  of 
Aogutuf,  bat  is  probably  a  fictitioos  name. 

Capn  (Cnprensis).  1.  XaiitiaA  {Afarmo  at 
thf  aontk  of  the  itfoaeootia),  a  town  in  Picenum, 
vith  ID  anesent  temple  of  Jono,  founded  by  the 
I'oiasgiaoB  and  restored  by  Hadrian.  »^  2.  Xoai- 
tsaa*  a  tomi  near  No.  1  in  the  moontains. 

Cina  (Oen.  Curium),  an  aneient  town  of  the 
^ii.iflrtk  celebrated  ai  the  birth-place  of  T.  Tatius 
:-d  Nonui  Porapiliua :  from  this  town  the  Romans 
are  isid  to  hare  derived  the  name  of  Quirites. 

CuitM  (KoMpv^et),  a  mythical  people,  laid  to 
\*  tbe  BosI  ancient  inhabitants  of  Acarnania  and 
Artolia ;  the  latter  ooontrr  was  called  Curetis  from 
ttfm.  They  also  occur  in  Crete  as  the  priests  of 
Zs'iv  sad  are  spokoi  of  in  connexion  with  the 
C^nrhsntes  and  Idaeon  Daetyli.  The  infant  Zens 
V3>  entnsted  to  tbeir  care  by  Rhea;  and  by 
i'a»hi]ig  their  weapons  in  a  warlike  dance,  they 
(ir>wM4  the  cries  of  the  child,  and  prerented  his 
^tte  Crmos  from  ascertaining  the  place  where 
k«  VII  coaeealed. 

Cviia.    [CoaitTM.] 

Onilffi,  a  celebrated  Alban  &mily.  8  brothers 
rf  thi*  fiuaily  fooght  with  3  Roman  brothers,  the 
Hnrsdi,  and  were  conquered  by  the  latter.  In 
rtitieqwDBe  of  their  defeat.  Alba  became  subject 
idRiwie. 

Cmtttlia  Xatmivs.    [Matsknvs.] 

Cftvio,  C.  Bttiboiiliii.  1  Praetor  &  c.  121,  was 
'  >^of  the  most  distinguished  orators  of  his  time.  «- 
2.  Soa  of  No.  1,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.c  90 ;  after^ 
•ttrdi  lervfd  aider  Sulla  in  Greece  ;  was  praetor 

.' ;  coosbI  76 ;  and  after  his  consulship  obtained 
t^  isoviace  of  Macedonia,  where  he  carried  on 
^tfifsiast  the  barbarians  as  fiir  N.  as  the  Da- 
:  '^^  He  was  a  peiaonal  enemy  of  Caesar,  and 
i  toorted  P.  Clodtua,  wben  the  latter  was  accused 

'  T^iating  the  sacra  of  the  Bona  Dea.  In  67  he 
^v  ftppointrd  pontifex  maximus,  and  died  53. 
v."  ^  toaub  reputation  as  an  orator,  and  was  a 
^'^  «f  Cicero.— iS.  Son  of  Na  2,  also  a  friend  of 
'  ft\  was  a  moat  profligate  character.  He  was 
f-vneA  to  Falria,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Antony. 
*i'  B  iost  belonged  to  the  Pompeian  party,  by 
^^ttf  iBftocaee  be  waa  made  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
• ' :  btt  be  was  bought  over  by  Caesar,  ana  em< 
\  n«4  his  power  as  tribune  against  his  former 
•'"^•<>i    On  the  breakii^  out  of  the  civil  war 

*^'-.  be  was  sent  by  Caesar  to  Sicily  with  the 
'"^  ^  snuaetor.  He  succeeded  in  diiving  Cato 
-V.  ^  tsc  island,  and  then  crossed  over  to  Africa, 
«vn  he  was  4yfr^fcH  and  slain  by  Juba  and  P. 
Ak-u  Vans. 

Moa^tM,  n  Oallie  people  on  the  Ocean  in 
A-'Wfiem  Bear  tbe  Vencti,  in  the  country  of  the 

^'^  CmnU  near  St.  Malo. 

CtthB  (Km(pior :  Kavptt^ :  nr.  J*itooph  Ru.), 

*  tAvtt  OB  tbe  S.  coast  of  Cypma,  near  the  pro- 

:  «eit  Cniaa,  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lycns. 
CIriva  Stttfttof .    [DsifTATus.] 
^idn,  ■.',  an  intimaSfl  friend  of  Cicero  and 

'"^^  Ofed  for  sereml  years  as  a  negotiator  at 

^'^'iM  m  Pelopennesas.    In  his  will  he  left  his 

r*VTty  to  Atticna  and  Cicero.    Serend  of  Ci- 

-  "^'i  Irttcfli  are  addressed  to  him. 
^<nv,  Ik  Hl^^ma.    L  A  disUnguished  Ro- 

^  fmml  m  the  Ihtd  Samnite  war,  was  5  times 
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consul  (b.c.  333,  320,  319,  315,  313),  and  twice 
dictator  (325,  309).  He  frequently  defeated  the 
Samnitea,  but  his  greatest  victory  over  them  was 
gained  in  his  2nd  dictatonhip.  Although  a  great 
general,  he  was  not  popular  with  the  soldiers  on  ac- 
count of  his  severity.  —2.  Son  of  No.  1,  was,  like 
his  father,  a  distinguished  general.  In  both  his 
consulships  (293,  272)  he  gained  great  victories 
over  the  Samnites,  and  in  the  2ud  he  brought  the 
Srd  Samnite  war  to  a  close. 

Cnrtiliif,  Xettna  or  Mottihu,  a  distinguished 
Sabine,  fought  with  the  rest  of  his  nation  against 
Romulus.  According  to  one  tradition,  the  Laeus 
Cmiivtj  which  was  part  of  the  Roman  forum,  was 
called  after  him :  because  in  the  battle  with  the 
Romans  he  escaped  with  difficulty  frmn  a  swamp, 
into  which  his  horse  had  plunged.  But  the  more 
usual  tradition  respecting  the  name  of  the  Lacus 
Curtius  related  that  in  b.  c.  362  the  earth  in  the 
forum  gave  way,  and  a  great  chasm  appeared, 
which  Uie  soothsayers  declared  could  only  be  filled 
up  by  throwing  into  it  RomeV  greatest  treasure ;  that 
thereupon  M.  Curtius,  a  noble  youth,  mounted  his 
steed  m  foil  armour ;  and  declaring  that  Rome  pos- 
sessed no  greater  treasure  than  a  brave  and  gallant 
citixen,  leaped  into  the  abyss,  upon  which  the 
earth  dosed  over  him. 

Onrtitna  Xontiam.    [Montanusl] 

Cnrtiiu  Biiftis,  Q.,  tbe  Roman  historian  of 
Alexander  the  Great  Respecting  his  life,  and  the 
time  at  which  he  lived,  nothing  is  known  with 
certainty.  Some  critics  place  him  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Vespasian,  and  others  as  late  as  Constan- 
tine  ;  but  the  earlier  date  is  more  probable  than 
the  later.  The  work  itself,  entitled  2)e  Bdnu 
Otdia  Alueamdri  Magni^  consisted  of  10  books, 
but  the  first  2  are  lost,  and  the  remaining  8  are 
not  without  oonsiderable  gaps.  It  is  written  in  a 
pleasing  though  somewhat  declamatory  style.  It 
is  taken  from  good  sources,  but  the  author  fre- 
quently shows  his  ignorance  of  geography,  chrono- 
logy, and  tactics.  The  best  editions  are  by  Zumpt, 
Beriin,  1826,  and  MUtxeU,  Berlin,  1843. 

CatHXaa  Aquae.    [Aquax,  No.  3.] 

Cj^&nfi  (Kvoi^),  a  Sicilian  nymph  and  plavmate 
of  Proserpine,  chiuiged  into  a  fountain  through  grief 
at  the  loss  of  the  goddess. 

OyaaSM  Inafuae  (Kmu^oi  vy^tro^  or  w^fMu, 
UrdD^ahi)^  2  small  rocky  islands  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Tluadan  Bosporus  into  the  Euxine,  the 
Flaaetae  (llAdyrrai)  and  BymplSgUea  \1vil. 
w\fi7d3cr)  of  mythology,  so  called  becauw  they  are 
said  to  have  been  once  moveable  and  to  have 
rushed  together,  and  thus  destroyed  every  ship 
that  attempted  to  pass  through  them.  After  the 
ship  Argo  had  passed  through  them  in  safety,  they 
beoame  stationary.     [See  p.  76,  a.] 

Cyaxares  (Kualdfnys),  king  of  Media  b.  c  634 
— 594,  son  of  Phraortes,  and  grandson  of  Deioces. 
He  was  the  most  warlike  of  the  Median  kings,  and 
introduced  great  military  reforms.  He  defeated 
tbe  Assyrians,  wbo  had  slain  his  fiither  in  battle, 
and  he  laid  siege  to  Ninus  (Nineveh).  But  while 
he  was  before  the  ci^,  be  was  defeated  by  the 
Scythians,  who  held  the  dominion  of  Upper  Asia 
for  28  yean  (634 — 607),  but  were  at  length  driven 
out  of  Asia  by  Cyaxares.  After  the  expulsion  of 
the  Scythians,  Cyaxares  again  turned  his  arms 
against  Assyria,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  king  of 
j^bylon  (probably  the  father  of  Nebuchadnessar), 
he  took  and  destroyed  Ninus,  in  606.     He  subse- 
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qaently  earned  on  war  for  5  years  against  Alyattes, 
king  of  Lydia.  [Altattss.]  Cyaxares  died  in 
594,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Astyages.  — 
Xenopbon  speaks  of  a  Cyaxares  II.,  king  of  Media, 
son  of  Astyages,  respecting  whom  see  Cyrus. 

CybSli.    [Rhxa.] 

Cybistra  {rh  Kvtfurrpa),  an  ancient  city  of  Asia 
Minor,  several  times  mentioned  by  Cicero  (Ep.  ad 
Fam,  XT.  2,  i^adAtt.  ▼.  18, 20),  who  describes  it  as 
lying  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Taurus,  in  the  part  of  Cap- 
padocia  bordering  on  Cilicia.  Strabo  places  it  300 
stadia  ( 30  geog.  miles)  &om  Tyana.  Mention  is 
made  of  a  plaice  of  the  same  name  (now  Kara 
His9ar\  between  Tyana  and  Caesarea  ad  Argaenm; 
but  this  latter  can  hardly  be  believed  to  be  identical 
with  the  former. 

Gycl&dei  (KvicXclSfs),  a  group  of  isUnds  in  the 
Aegaean  sea,  so  called  because  they  lay  in  a 
circle  {iif  tcAKkip)  around  Delos,  the  most  important 
of  them.  According  to  Strabo  they  were  12  in 
number ;  but  their  number  is  increased  by  other 
writers.  The  most  important  of  them  were  DiLoa, 

CeOS,   CyTHNOS,    SeRIPHOS,    RhINIA,  SlFHNOS, 

CiMOLOs,  Naxos,  Paros,  Syros,  Myconos, 
Tbnos,  Andros. 

CyolSpes  (Ki^kAmstss),  that  is,  creatures  with 
round  or  circular  eyes,  are  described  different! j  by 
different  writers.  Homer  speaks  of  them  as  a  gi- 
gantic and  lawless  race  of  shepherds  in  Sicily,  who 
devoured  human  beings  and  cared  nought  for  Zens : 
each  of  them  had  only  one  eye  in  the  centre  of  his 
forehead:  the  chief  among  them  was  Polyphemus. 
According  to  Hesiod  the  Cyclops  were  Titans,  sons 
of  Uranus  and  Ge,  were  3  in  number,  Arges, 
Bteropei,  and  Brontes,  and  each  of  them  had  only 
one  eye  on  his  forehead.  They  were  thrown  into 
Tartarus  by  Cronus,  but  were  released  by  Zens,  and 
in  consequence  they  provided  Zeus  with  thunder- 
bolts and  lightning,  Pluto  with  a  helmet,  and  Po- 
seidon with  a  trident  They  were  afterwards 
killed  by  Apollo  for  having  famished  Zeus  with 
the  thunderbolts  to  kill  Aesculapius.  A  still  later 
tradition  regarded  the  Cyclopes  as  the  assistants  of 
HephaMtus.  Volcanoes  were  the  workshops  of 
that  god,  and  Mt.  Aetna  in  Sicily  and  the  neigh- 
bouring isles  were  accordingly  considered  as  their 
abodes.  As  the  assistants  of  Hephaestus  they 
make  the  metal  armour  and  ornaments  for  gods 
and  heroes.  Their  number  is  no  longer  confined 
to  3  ;  and  besides  the  names  mentioned  by  Hesiod, 
we  also  find  those  of  Pyraomon  and  Aeamas. 
The  name  of  Cyclopian  wsills  was  given  to  the  walls 
built  of  great  masses  of  unhewn  stone,  of  which 
specimens  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Mycenae  and 
other  parts  of  Greece,  and  also  in  Ital^.  They 
were  probably  constructed  by  the  Pelasgians  ;  and 
later  generations,  being  struck  by  their  grandeur, 
ascribed  their  building  to  a  fiibulous  race  of  Cyclops. 

Cyenni  (K^icyos).  L  Son  of  Apollo  by  Hyrie, 
lived  in  the  district  between  Pleuron  and  Calydon, 
and  was  beloved  by  Phyllius  ;  but  as  Phyllius 
refused  him  a  bull,  Cycnus  leaped  into  a  hike  and 
was  metamorphosed  into  a  swan.  —  2.  Son  of  Po- 
seidon, was  king  of  Colonae  in  Troas,  and  £fither 
of  Tenes  and  Hemithea.  His  second  wife  Philo- 
nome  fell  in  love  with  Tenes,  her  step-son,  and  as 
he  refused  her  offers,  she  accused  him  to  his  father, 
who  threw  Tenes  with  Hemithea  in  a  chest  into 
the  sea  Tenes  escaped  and  became  king  of  Te- 
nedos.  [Tene8.]  In  the  Trojan  War  both 
Cycnus  and  Tenes  assisted  the  Trojans,  bat  both  | 
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were  shun  by  Achilles.  As  Cyeons  eoold  not  be 
wounded  by  iron,  Achilles  strangled  him  witk 
the  thong  of  his  helmet,  or  killed  him  with  s 
stone.  When  Achilles  was  going  to  strip  Ctcddi 
of  his  annour,  the  body  disappeared,  and  was 
changed  into  a  swan.  —8.  Son  of  Ares  and  P^ 
lopia,  slam  by  Hercules  at  Itone.-«4.  Sod  of 
Ares  and  Pyrene,  likewise  killed  by  Hocolei 
«-5.  Son  of  Sthenelus,  king  of  the  Ligurian^  ard 
a  friend  and  relation  of  Phaethon.  While  be  wu 
Inmenting  the  &te  of  Phaethon  on  the  banks  of  the 
Eridanus,  he  was  metamorphosed  by  ApoUo  into « 
swan,  and  placed  among  the  stars. 

CydXaa,  a  celebrated  painter  &om  the  island  d 
Cythnus,  b.  a  364,  whose  picture  of  the  ArgooActj 
was  exhibited  in  a  porticos  by  Agrippa  at  RoiBe. 

C^ppe.      [ACONTIUS.] 

Cydnui  (fbiBvos :  Tenoo$-0^\  a  river  of  C- 
licia  Campestris,  rising  in  the  Taurus,  and  fiowis: 
through  the  midst  of  the  city  of  Tarsus,  where  it 
is  120  feet  wide  (Kinneir :  Xenophon  says  '2  pl^ 
thra=202  feet).  It  was  celebrated  for  the  cW- 
ness  and  coldness  of  its  water,  which  was  eiteemri 
useful  in  gout  and  nervous  diseases,  but  by  bsthic: 
in  which  Alexander  nearly  lost  his  life.  At  h* 
mouth  the  river  spread  into  a  lagune,  which  fwisci 
the  harbour  of  Tarsus,  but  which  is  now  cbot-: 
with  sand.  In  the  middle  ages  the  river  wssoL-: 
Hierax. 

CydSnXa,  more  rarely  Cyd&xui  (KvUivU,  m^ 
vis :  Kv^yidrris  :  Kkama)^  one  of  the  chief  dr^i 
of  Crete,  the  rival  and  opponent  of  Cnossis  ua 
Gortyna,  was  situated  on  the  N.  W.  cosst,  s.1 
derived  its  name  from  the  Cydfinot  (KviMrnM 
Cretan  race,  pkoed  by  Homer  in  the  W.  pan  « 
the  island.  At  a  later  time  a  colony  of  Zacp 
thians  settled  in  Cydonia  ;  thej  were  driven  <-^t 
by  the  Samians  about  b.  c.  524  ;  and  the  Ssmiaa 
wero  in  their  turn  expelled  by  the  Aegioetssi 
Cydonia  was  the  place  from  which  quinces  ((>ios>t 
mala)  were  first  brought  to  Italy,  and  its  inhAb:> 
ants  were  some  of  the  best  Cretan  arcken  {Cy^ 
mo  arat,  Hor.  Cbrm.  iv.  19.  17). 

Cyll&nis  {K^KXapos),  a  beautiful  centaur,  kUW 
at  the  wedding  feast  of  Pirithoua.  The  hone  ^ 
Castor  was  likewise  called  Cyllanis. 

Cyllfol  (KvJOJim).  L  {Zyrid),  the  hi|;bftt 
mountain  in  Peloponnesus  on  the  frontien  of  Ar- 
cadia and  Admia,  sacred  to  Heimes  (Mercorr). 
who  had  a  temple  on  the  summit,  was  said  to  faa^e 
been  bom  there,  and  was  hence  called  Cylkoii^ 
«-8.  A  sea-port  town  of  Elis. 

Cylon  (Ko\A»y),  an  Athenian  of  noble  fiunilr, 
married  the  daughter  of  Theagenes,  tyrant  of  Mr- 
gara,  and  gained  an  Olympic  victory  ac.  o4(> 
Encouraged  by  the  Delphic  oracle,  he  seized  the 
Acropolis,  intending  to  make  himself  tyrant  of 
Athens.  Pressed  by  fiunine,  Cylm  and  bis  a^^ 
herents  were  driven  to  take  reftige  at  the  sltar 
of  Athena,  whence  they  were  induced  to  withdr&v 
by  the  archon  Megacles,  the  Alcmaeonid,  on  a 
promise  that  their  lives  should  be  spared.  But 
their  enemies  put  them  to  death  as  soon  as  tber 
had  them  in  their  power. 

C^mg  (Kvt^v :  KvfiMQS :  SamUddt)^  the  largest  '-i 
the  Aeolian  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  su>od  upon  \l^ 
coast  of  Aeolis,  on  a  bay  named  after  it,  Cunuei^ 
(also  Elaidcus)  Sinus  (6  Kuyaubs  ic^Awof :  OV/' V 
Sandakli),  and  had  a  good  harbour.  It  was  foiuidr<i 
by  a  colony  of  Locrians  from  Mt.  Phridus,  md 
hence  it  had  the  epithet  4>pacMat.    It  was  tb« 
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nattTc  phce  of  Hetiod  and  Epbom,  and  the  mo- 
ther atj  oi  Side  in  Pamphylia  and  Comae  in 
Umpania. 

CyoML,    [Ctnani.] 

Cyuaginia  {Kwtiy€ipos\  brother  of  the  poet 
Anchyloa,  diatingniahed  hixuelf  bj  hie  yalour  at 
the  battJe  of  Maiathon,  B.  a  490.  According  to 
HerodotuB,  when  the  Peruana  were  endeaTounng 
to  eicape  by  sea,  Cynaegiras  aeiaed  one  of  their 
ibi|>t  to  keep  it  back,  bat  fell  with  his  right  hand 
cut  o6L  In  the  later  veniona  of  the  etory  Cynao- 
ginis  it  made  to  perform  still  more  heroic  deeda. 

Cynifltlui  (K^te:  Kvnu0t^f,  -Ooit^t),  a  town 
in  the  N.  of  Arcadia,  whose  inhabitants,  nnlike  the 
other  Areadiana,  had  a  dislike  to  mnsie,  to  which 
circumstance  Polybins  attribntea  their  rough  and 
dtiii(»aliaed  character. 

CyaaiM,  Cjatk,  or  Qyniut  (KvwUq,  Kvva,  Kiiwa), 
blf-sistcr  to  Alexander  the  Great,  daughter  of 
Philip  by  Audata,  an  Illyrian  woman.  She  was 
manied  to  her  cousin  Amjmtas  ;  and  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  she  crossed  over  to  Asia,  in- 
teodtag  to  marry  her  daughter  Eurydice  to  Arrhi> 
dacrut,  who  had  been  chosen  king.  Her  project 
alamed  Perdiocao,  by  whose  order  she  was  pnt  to 
death. 

CyaWi  or  CjiiltM  (Kin^^ioi,  fUnrrcO*  ^  P^o- 
pie,  aoeording  to  Herodotus,  dwelling  in  the  ex- 
irme  W.  of  Europe,  beyond  the  Celts^  apparently 
u>  Spain. 

Cyidaea  (Kvyifrim),  daoghter  of  Archidamns  IT. 
kin^  of  Sparta,  was  the  first  woman  who  kept 
i^onec  for  the  games,  and  the  first  who  gained  an 
Oi\  rapic  Ttctonr. 

Cjfniipfilis  (Km^s  w6\i$'.  Samattomi),  a  city  of 
the  Heptsnomis,  or  Middle  Egypt,  on  an  island 
iQ  the  Nile ;  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Ann- 
y\K  There  was  a  city  of  the  same  name  in  the 
Wts. 

CyiiM  (Kvrof :  KiJriof,  KimHoi),  the  chief  sea- 
port ID  the  territorr  of  the  Locri  Opnntii. 

CynoatifM  (rS  Kw6ffafy§s)^  a  gymnasiom, 
Mcred  to  HeicQlea,  ontside  Athens,  E.  of  the  city 
^»d  hdan  the  gate  Diomfa,  for  the  use  of  those 
who  were  not  of  pore  Athenian  blood :  here  taught 
Antiktbeoes,  the  founder  of  the  Cynic  schooL 

CyB0i6fiplUUaa(  Km^  K«^ai),  **Deg's  Heads.*" 
I  Two  hills  near  Scotoasa  in  Thessaly,  where  Fla- 
xniniua  gained  hia  celebrated  Tictory  orer  Philip  of 
Macedonia,  B.  c.  1 97. «  8.  A  hill  between  Thebes 
aod  Thespiae  in  Boeotia. 

CyBOiiSm»  (Kvi^r  aHftaX  "^Dog's  Tombf^'a 
promontory  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus  near 
Madrttti,  so  called  beeanse  it  was  supposed  to  be 
the  tonb  of  Hecnba,  who  had  been  preiionsly 
changed  into  a  dog. 

CyBOfflzB  (Ktmr^oeipd),  an  Idaean  nymph,  and 
'*ne  of  the  nurses  of  2ieus,  who  placed  her  among 
^  rtsn.    [AncToa.] 

CyaMAn  (KiW^ovpa),  **  Dog's  Tail,""  a  pro- 
ttontory  in  Attica,  S.  of  Marathon. 

CyiltUa  and  (^tUua  {Kur$ia  and  Kvi^iof ), 
iiiniaroos  respectiTely  of  Artemis  and  Apollo,  which 
ii.rr  dcriTed  from  Ml  Cynthos  in  the  island  of 
iJr.oi,  their  binhplaoe. 

Gystria  {Kwmvpia:  Kum6pioi\  a  district  on 
tH"  frontieri  of  Argolis  and  Liicottia,  for  the  pos- 

•^)on  of  which  the  Ardves  and  Spartans  carried 

f'U  freqticBt  wars,  and  which  the  Spartans  at  length 

t'ttaioed  about  B.  c.  550.    [See  p.  77,  a.]    The 

mhsbtuoto  wcfa  lonians. 
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Cyptrilda  (Kvwapur<riia).  L  A  town  in  Mes- 
senia  on  the  W.  coast,  S.  of  the  river  Cyparissna, 
and  on  a  promontory  and  bay  of  the  same  name. 
Homer  (//.  iL  593)  speaks  of  a  town  Cypariiaieis 
(Kinropiffir^ffs)  subject  to  Nestor,  which  is  pro- 
bably the  same  as  the  preceding,  though  Strabo  places 
it  in  Triphylia.  —  8.  A  town  in  Laconia  on  a  pe- 
ninsula near  the  Asopus. 

Cyparimi  {Kvwapimros\  son  of  Telephus,  be- 
loved by  Apollo  or  Silvanus.  Having  inadver- 
tently killed  his  £svoturite  stag,  he  was  seised  with 
immoderate  grie^and  metamorphosed  into  a  cypress. 

CyptfiwQS  {Kvwdpwerof),  a  small  town  in  Pho- 
ds  on  Parnassus  near  Delphi. 

Cyphnnta  {ra  Kv^arra),  a  town  on  the  E.  coast 
of  Laconia  near  Brasiae. 

Cypria,  Cyprii,  suniames  of  Aphrodite,  from 
the  island  of  Cyprus. 

Cypil&nna,  a  celebrated  fiither  of  the  Church, 
was  a  native  of  Africa.  He  was  a  Gentile  by 
birth,  and  before  his  inversion  to  Chriatianity  he 
taught  rhetoric  with  distinguished  success.  He 
was  converted  about  A.D.  246,  was  ordained  a 
presbyter  247,  and  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of 
Carthage  248.  When  the  persecution  of  Decius 
burst  forth  (250),  Cjrprian  fl^  from  the  storm,  and 
remained  2  years  in  retirement.  A  few  years 
afterwards  the  emperor  Valerian  renewed  the  per- 
secution against  the  Christians.  Cyprian  was  ba^ 
nished  by  Patemus  the  proconsul  to  the  maritime 
city  of  Curubis,  where  he  resided  11  months.  He 
was  then  recalled  by  the  new  governor,  Galerius 
Maximus,  and  was  beheaded  in  a  spacious  plain 
without  the  walls  a.  d.  258.  He  wrote  several 
works  which  have  come  down  to  us.  They  are 
charscterised  by  lucid  arrangement,  and  eloquent, 
though  dechunatory  style.  The  best  editions  are 
by  Fell,  Oxford,  1682,  fol,  to  which  are  subjoined 
the  Annale$  Cj/priomid  of  Pearson  ;  and  that  com- 
menced by  Baluse,  and  completed  by  a  monk  of 
the  fraternity  of  St  Maur,  Paris,  1726,  fol. 

Cypnia  (Kijwpor :  K^ptos;  Cypnuy  called  by 
the  Turks  Kdru\  a  large  island  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, S.  of  Cilicia  and  W.  of  Syria.  It  is  called 
by  various  names  in  the  poets^  CenuHa  or  Cenutis, 
Maearia,  Spheda,  Acamantu,  AmaihuiiOj  and  also 
PaphcM.  The  island  is  of  a  triangular  form :  its 
length  from  E.  to  W.  is  about  140  miles  ;  its 
greatest  breadth,  which  is  in  the  W.  part,  is  about 
50  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  but  it  gradually  Jiarrows 
towards  the  E.  A  range  of  mountains,  called 
Olympus  by  the  ancients,  runs  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  island  from  E.  to  W.,  and  rises  in 
one  part  more  than  7000  feet  in  height.  The  plains 
are  chiefly  in  the  S.  of  the  island,  and  were  cele- 
brated in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modem  times  for 
their  fertility.  The  largest  plain,  called  the  Sala- 
minian  plain,  is  in  the  £.  part  of  the  island  near 
Salamis.  The  rivers  are  little  more  than  mountain 
torrents,  mostly  dry  in  summer.  —  Cyprus  was 
colonised  by  the  Phoenicians  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod ;  and  Greek  colonies  were  subsequently  planted 
in  the  ialand,  according  to  tradition  soon  after  the 
Trojan  war.  We  read  at  first  of  9  independent 
states,  each  governed  by  its  own  king,  Salaaiis 
CiTjUBc,  Amathus,  Curium,  Paphos,  Marium, 
Soli,  Lapbtuus,  Cbrynia.  The  isUnd  was  sub- 
dued by  AroAsis,  king  of  Egypt,  abont  b.  c.  540. 
Upon  the  down&l  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy,  it 
became  subject  to  the  Persians  ;  but  Evaooras 
•f  Salamis,  afier  a  leTere  struggle  with  the  Per- 
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•iant,  Mtabliib«d  its  indepeDdence  about  885,  and 
handed  down  the  aoyereignty  to  his  aon  NioocLsa. 
It  eyentually  fell  to  the  ihare  of  the  Ptolemies  in 
Egypt,  and  was  gOTemed  by  them,  aomethnes 
united  to  Egypt,  and  lometimes  by  separate  princes 
of  the  royal  family.  In  58  the  Romans  made  Cy- 
prus one  of  their  proTinces,  and  sent  M.  CSaio  to 
take  possession  of  it.  —  Cypnii  was  one  of  the 
chief  seats  of  the  worship  of  Aphrodite  (Venus), 
who  is  hence  called  OgpriM  or  Cypna^  and  whose 
worship  was  introduced  into  the  island  by  the 
Phoenicians. 

CypafiU  (ra  Ki^Aa:  Ki^tXiyof,  >XiMf).  L 
A  town  in  Arcadia  on  the  frontiers  of  Laconia.  ^ 
S.  A  town  in  Thrace  on  the  Hebrus  and  the  ^- 
natia  Via. 

Cyptfilua  (Ki^^f  Xor).  1.  Father  of  Merope  and 
giand&ther  of  Aepytns.  [AipyTV9.]"8.  Of 
Corinth,  son  of  AeCtion.  The  mother  of  Cypselns 
belonged  to  the  house  of  the  Bacchialae,  that  is, 
to  the  Doric  nobility  of  Corinth.  According  to 
traditioo,  she  married  AeCtion,  because,  being  ugly, 
she  met  with  no  one  among  the  Baechiadae  who 
would  have  her  as  his  wife.  As  the  oracle  of 
Delphi  had  declared  that  her  son  would  proTe  for> 
midable  to  the  ruling  party  at  Corinth,  the  Baochi* 
adae  attempted  to  murder  the  child.  But  his 
mother  concealed  him  in  a  chest  (lev^r^i?),  from 
which  he  derived  his  name,  Cypselus.  When  he 
had  grown  up  to  manhood,  he  expelled  the  Bae- 
chiadae, with  the  help  of  the  people,  and  then 
established  himself  as  tyrant  He  reigned  SO  yean, 
&  c  655 — 625,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Pe- 
riander.  The  celebrated  chest  of  Cypselus,  con- 
sisting of  cedar  wood,  ivory,  and  gold,  and  richly 
adorned  with  figures  in  relief,  is  described  at  length 
by  Pausanias  (▼.  17,  &c). 

Cyxaniiii  (Kifpavrtf ),  an  island  oflF  the  N.  coast 
of  Africa  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (ir.  95) ;  pro- 
bably the  same  as  Cbrcinb. 

C^rinilea  (^  Kvfnyrato,  if  KvpnwUir  x<^P*y«  Ha. 
rod :  Demdk  or  JeM^AlAdar^  le,tke  Orem  Moun- 
tain^ the  N.  E.  part  of  Tripoli)^  a  district  of  N. 
Africa,  between  Marmarica  on  the  E.  and  the 
Regie  Syrtica  on  the  W.,  was  considered  to  ex- 
tend  in  its  widest  limits  from  the  Philaenorum 
Arae  at  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis  to  the 
Chersonesus  Magna  or  N.  headland  of  the  Onlf  of 
PUtea  (&.  o/Botnba),  or  eren  to  the  Catabathmus 
Magnus  {Marta  sdlum) ;  but  the  part  actually 
possessed  and  cultivated  by  the  Greek  colonists 
can  only  be  considered  as  beginning  at  the  N. 
limit  of  the  sandy  shores  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  at 
Boreum  Pr.  {Ra$  Tevonas,  S.  of  Ben-OhaxS)^  be- 
tween which  and  the  Chersonesus  Magna  the 
country  projects  into  the  Mediterranean  m  the 
form  of  a  segment  of  a  circle,  whose  chord  is  above 
150  miles  long  and  its  arc  above  200.  From  its 
position,  formation,  climate,  and  soil,  this  region  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  delightful  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe.  Its  centre  is  occupied  by  a  mode- 
rately elevated  table>huid,  whose  edge  runs  pa* 
tallei  to  the  coast,  to  which  it  sinks  down  in  a 
■uecession  of  terraces,  clothed  with  verdure,  in- 
tersected by  mountain  streams  running  through 
ravines  filled  with  the  richest  vegetation,  exposed 
to  the  cool  sea-breezes  from  the  N.,  and  sheltered 
by  the  mass  of  the  mountain  from  the  sands  and 
hot  winds  of  the  Sahara.  These  slopes  produced 
the  choicest  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers,  and 
■ome  very  rare  plants,  such  as  the  silphium  and  tlft 
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Mf  KupiiMuoff.  The  various  harreils,  st  the  dif* 
ferent  elevations,  lasted  for  Smooths  of  the  rm. 
With  these  physical  advantages,  the  people  nstiuillr 
became  prone  to  luxury.  The  cooatiy  vsa,  bow. 
ever,  exposed  to  annuel  ravages  by  loeittti.  The 
belt  of  mountainous  land  extends  inwsrdi  frts 
the  coast  about  70  or  80  miles.— The  fint  oocops^ 
tion  of  this  oonntiy  by  the  Greeks,  of  which  vc 
have  any  dear  account,  was  effected  by  Birrrf. 
who  led  a  colony  from  theialand  of  Then,  snd  foA 
established  hhnself  on  the  ishmd  of  Plates  sttbe 
E.  extnmity  of  the  district,  and  afienraidi  boilt 
Ctrknb  (b.  c  631),  where  he  founded  a  djroactj. 
which  ruled  over  the  country  during  8  rara, 
though  with  comparatively  little  power  over  loc* 
of  the  other  Greek  dtiea.  Of  these  the  csrix* 
founded  were  Tsucbxra  and  HxsPiau,  tki 
BARCi^  a  colony  from  Gyrene ;  and  these,  r"* 
Cyrene  itself  and  its  port  Apollonu,  formed  the 
original  Libyan  Pentapolis,  thoosh  thii  ow 
seems  not  to  have  come  into  general  use  till  cede 
the  Ptolemies.  The  comparative  indepeodcoa  * 
Barca,  and  the  temporary  conquest  of  the  aK£sj 
by  the  Persians  under  Gambyaes,  diminisbed  ut 
power  of  the  later  kings  of  Cyrene,  and  st  ls«*> 
dynasty  was  overthrown  and  a  republic  establi^yi 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  5th  eentary  B.C  Wi^ 
Alexander  invaded  Egypt,  the  Cyrenaeans  fbrc^ 
an  alliance  with  him ;  but  their  country  was  ctt> 
subject  to  Egypt  by  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagm  1^ 
appears  to  nave  flourished  under  the  PtdcaA 
who  pursued  their  usual  policy  of  raising  oevct^ 
at  the  expense  cf  the  andent  ones,  or  rettor.: 
the  latter  under  new  names.  Thus  Hesperis  betfsi 
Berenice,  Teuchira  was  called  ArsinoC,  Bsra  w 
entirely  eclipsed  by  its  port,  which  was  rsard  fs» 
a  city  under  the  name  of  Ptolemau,  and  Cvnn 
suffered  frmn  the  favours  bestowed  upoa  iti  p^ 
Apollonia.  The  country  was  now  usiiallv  m^ 
Pentapolis,  from  the  5  cities  of  Cyrcne,  Apnllccq 
Ptolema'is,  ArsinoC,  and  Berenke.  In  a  c  95«  ti| 
last  Egyptian  governor,  Apioo,  an  iUegitimste  «>j 
of  Ptolemy  Physoon,  made  the  country  otcm 
the  Romans,  who  at  first  gave  the  cities  their  m 
dom,  and  afterwards  formed  the  district,  under  ti 
name  of  Cyrenaica,  with  the  iaknd  of  Crete,  isi 
a  province.  Under  Constantino  Cyrenaics  ^ 
separated  ntnn  Crete,  and  made  a  distinct  proTir< 
under  the  name  of  Libya  Superior.  The  &| 
great  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  the  eonntrr  «j 
given  by  the  murderous  cm^Jlict  which  eosued  j 
an  insurrection  of  the  Jews  (who  had  long  irti'l 
here  in  great  numben)  in  the  reign  of  Tfbjsq.  ^ 
the  Roman  empire  declined,  m  attacks  of  ^ 
native  Libyan  tribes  became  more  frequent  « 
formidable,  and  the  sufferings  caused  by  their  i 
roads  and  by  locusts,  plague,  and  earthquaket,  t 
most  pathetically  described  by  Syneshis,  \rah 
of  Ptolemau,  in  the  5th  century.  In  the  ^ 
century  the  country  was  ovemm  by  the  Penisj 
and  soon  afterwards  it  fell  a  final  prey  to  the  (^ 
Arabian  invasion. 

Oyrinfi  (Ki^inv),  daughter  of  Hypocns,  ooti 
of  Aristaeus  by  Apollo,  was  earned  by  the  4 
from  Mt.  Pelion  to  Libya,  where  the  dtj  of  C 
rene  derived  its  name  fimn  her. 

O^rini   (Kvp^:  KvpippaMf:  Gftrvowk.  ^4 
large  Ru.),  the  chief  citr  of  CmnvAicA  in 
Africa,  was  founded  by  Battas  («.  c  631)  ot< 
fountain  consecrated  to  Apolki,  and  called  C} 
(Ki^pif:  *Aw6Wmirot  ir^^),  which  supplied  t 
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citr  with  water,  and  then  nn  down  to  the  lea 
tbmagh  a  beanttfd  taviiie.  The  city  stood  80 
stadia  (8  geog.  milet)  from  the  coast,  on  the  edge 
of  the  npper  of  two  tenacet  of  table  land,  at  the 
height  of  1 800  feet  aboTo  the  sea,  in  one  of  the 
faest  sitoationa  in  the  worid.  The  road  which 
connected  it  with  its  harbour,  ApoUonia,  still  exists, 
aod  the  niina  of  Cyrene,  though  terribly  defiiced, 
are  Teiy  extensive,  comprising  streets,  aqueducts, 
temples,  theatres,  tombi,  paintings,  scolpture,  and 
iiucriptions.  In  the  froe  of  the  tenaoe  on  which 
the  citj  stands  is  a  vast  sobterraneons  necropolis. 
For  the  histoy  of  the  ci^  and  surrounding  country, 
ftee  Cyksnaica.  Among  its  oelebated  natives 
w«Te  the  philooopber  Aristippos,  the  poet  Calli- 
machos,  and  the  Christian  bishop  and  orator  Sy- 
aeiiiu. 

Cyxweh&ta  or  QjrSpSlii  (Kup^crro,  Kapo, 
Kvpov  Ti\is\  a  city  of  Sogdiana,  on  the  Jaxartes, 
ih«  farthest  of  the  colonies  founded  by  Cyrus,  and 
the  ezixeme  city  of  the  Persian  empire  :  destroyed, 
a/ter  msay  revolts,  by  Alexander.  Its  position  is 
doabtfol,  but  it  was  probably  oot  £sr  Srom  Alex- 
udnsehata  {Koiamd). 

Cyiilloi  (K^piAAoa).*-!.  Bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
A.  D.  351 — 386,  was  a  finn  opponent  of  the  Arians, 
by  vhoie  influence  he  was  banished  3  times  from 
Jtrni»«lcm.  Hie  works  are  not  numerous.  The 
Boat  important  are  lectaics  te  catechumens,  &&, 
and  i  letter  to  the  emperor  Constantius,  giving  an 
acenont  of  the  Inminous  oroos  which  appeared  at 
Jemialem,  351.  The  best  editions  are  by  Milles, 
Oxford,  1703,  foL,  and  by  Touttee,  Paris,  1720,  fol. 
-^  Bialmpof  Alelaadria,  JuD.  412--444,  of  which 
citj  he  was  a  native.  He  was  fond  of  power,  and  of 
a  reitless  and  tnrbalent  spirit.  He  persecuted  the 
•^evi»  whom  he  expelled  from  Alexandria;  and 
^ier  a  long  protracted  struggle  he  procured  the 
it^potitioB  a(  Nestorios,  bishop  of  Constantinople. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  large  number  ot  works, 
many  of  which  are  extant ;  but  in  a  literary  view 
titey  tre  alaiost  worthless.  The  best  edition  is  by 
Aobert,  Psria,  1638,  6  vols.  feL 

OjTAmUM  (Kv^^coTucift),  the  name  given 
under  the  Sdeneidae  to  a  piovinoe  of  Syria,  lying 
between  Coounagene  on  the  N.  and  the  phiin  <rf 
Astioch  on  the  &,  between  Mt.  Amanus  on  the  W. 
aod  the  Euphratea  on  the  &  After  the  time  of 
Cotutntiae,  it  was  united  with  Commagene  into 
ooe  proviaoe,  under  the  name  of  Euphmiesiai 

CyxAvt  or  CfXUM  (Kv^,  Kipos:   Konuf)^ 

>  citT  of  Syria,  founded  under  the  Seleucidae,  and 

^'«d  after  the  city  of  the  same  name  in  Mace- 

docia;  chiefly  wmartrable  as  the  residence  and 

"^  of  Theodoret,  who  describes  its  poverty,  which 

he  did  much  to  relieve.     Justinian  rebuilt  the 

^K  sad  erected  an  aqueduct. 

^^n^Vib  A  town  in  Macedonia,  near  iPclki 

Qns   (Ktfof).     1.  Tha   Xldflr,  the  founder 

of  the  Persian  empire.    The  history  of  his  life 

*a«  oreriaid  ia  ancient  times  with  fables  and  ro- 

J»*acea,  and  is  related  diflerenUy  by  Herodotus, 

J->»isa,  and  Xenophon.   The  account  of  Herodotus 

^t  pKicrree  the  genuine  Persian  legend,  and  is 

]^  ^  pnAned  to  those  of  Ctesiaa  and  Xenophon. 

It  la  as  follows :  ^  Cyras  was  the  son  of  Cambyses, 

^Dohle  Pcrnan,  and  of  Mandane,  daughter  of  the 

^«dia  kinff  Astyages.      In  consequence  of  a 

T^  which  seemed  to  portend  that  his  grandson 

?^  he  master  of  Asia,  Astyages  sent  for  his 

^^gttsr,  when  aha   waa  pcegnant;  and  upon 
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her  giving  birth  to  a  son,  he  committed  it  to 
Har;igus,  his  confidential  attendant,  with  orders 
to  kill  it.  Harpi^as  gave  it  to  a  herdsman  of  As- 
tvages,  who  was  to  expose  it.  But  the  wife  of 
the  heitisman  having  brought  forth  a  still-bom 
child,  they  substitute  the  latter  for  the  child  of 
Mandane,  who  was  reared  as  the  son  of  the  herds- 
man. When  he  was  10  years  old,  his  true  pa- 
rentage was  discovered  by  the  following  incident. 
In  the  sports  of  his  village,  the  boys  chose  him  for 
their  king.  One  of  the  boys,  the  son  of  a  noble 
Median  named  Artembares,  disobeyed  his  com- 
mands, and  Cyrus  caused  him  to  be  severely 
scourged.  Artembares  complained  to  Astyages, 
who  sent  for  Cyrus,  in  whose  person  and  courage 
he  discoverad  his  daughter^  scm.  The  herdsman 
and  Harpagus,  being  summoned  beforo  the  king, 
told  hhn  the  truth.  Astyages  foigave  the  herd!»- 
man,  but  revenged  himself  on  Harpagus  by  serving 
up  to  him  at  a  banquet  the  flesh  of  his  own  son. 
As  to  his  grandson,  by  the  advice  of  the  Magians, 
who  assmwd  him  that  his  dreams  were  fulfilled  by 
the  boy^s  having  been  a  king  in  sport,  he  sent  him 
back  to  his  parents  in  Persia.  When  Cyrus  grew 
up,  he  conspired  with  Harpagus  to  dethrone  his 
grand&ther.  He  induced  the  Persians  to  revolt 
from  the  Median  supremacy,  and  at  their  head 
marched  against  Astyages.  The  hitter  had  given 
the  comnumd  of  his  forces  to  Harpagus,  who  de- 
serted to  Cyrus.  Astyages  thereupon  placed  him* 
self  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  but  was  defeated  by 
Cyius  and  taken  prisoner,  b.  c.  559.  The  Medes 
accepted  Cyrus  for  their  king,  and  thus  the  supre- 
macy which  they  had  held  passed  to  the  Persians. 
It  was  probably  at  this  time  that  Cyrus  received 
that  name,  which  is  a  Persian  word  (Kohr),  sig- 
nifying the  Sun.  —  Cyrus  now  proceeded  to  con- 
quer the  other  parts  of  Asia.  In  546  he  overthrew 
the  Lydiaa  monarchy,  and  took  Croesus  prisoner. 
[Caoiaua]  The  Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor  were 
subdued  by  his  general  Harpagus.  He  next  turned 
his  arms  against  the  Assyrian  empire,  of  which 
Babylon  was  then  the  capital  After  defeating 
the  Babylonians  in  battle,  he  laid  siege  to  the 
city,  and  after  a  long  time  be  took  it  by  diverting 
the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  which  flowed  through 
the  midst  of  it,  so  that  his  soldiers  entered  Babylon 
by  the  bed  of  the  river.  This  was  in  538.  Sub- 
sequently he  crossed  the  Araxes,  with  the  intention 
of  subduing  the  Massagetae,  a  Scythian  people, 
but  he  was  defeated  and  slain  in  battle.  Tomyris, 
the  queen  of  the  Massagetae,  cut  off  his  head,  and 
threw  it  into  a  bag  filled  with  human  blood,  that 
he  might  satiate  bimsdf  (she  said)  with  blood. 
He  waa  killed  in  529.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  CAMBYSBa.  —  Xenophon  represents  Cyrus  as 
brooffht  up  at  his  grandfiither*s  court,  as  serving  in 
the  Median  army  under  his  uncle  Cyaxares  IL, 
the  son  and  successor  of  Astyages,  of  whom  Hero- 
dotus and  Ctesias  know  nothing  ;  as  making  war 
upon  Babylon  simply  as  the  general  of  Cyaxares  ; 
as  marrying  the  daughter  of  Cyaxares  ;  and  at 
length  dying  quietly  in  his  bed,  after  a  sage  and 
Socratic  discourse  to  his  children  and  friends. 
Xenophon*s  account  is  preserved  in  the  Qfropaedia, 
in  which  he  draws  a  picture  of  what  a  wise  and 
just  prince  ought  to  be.  The  work  must  not  be 
regarded  as  a  genuine  history.  —  In  the  East 
Cyrus  was  long  regarded  as  the  greatest  hero  of 
antiquity,  and  henco  the  fiibles  by  which  his  his- 
tory is  oUcured.   His  sepulchre  at  Pasargadae  waa 
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visited  br  Alexander  the  Great.  The  tomb  hat 
perished,  but  bis  name  is  found  on  monumoits  at 
Munrbab,  N.  of  Penepolis.  —  2.  The  Tovngtrf 
the  2nd  of  the  4  ions  of  Darius  Nothui,  king  of 
Persia,  and  of  Parysatis,  was  appointed  bj  bis 
father  commander  of  the  maritime  parts  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  satrap  of  Lydia,  Phrygia,  and  Cappa- 
docia,  &  c.  407.  He  assisted  Lyaander  and  the 
Lacedaemonian!  with  large  sums  of  money  in  their 
war  against  the  Athenians.  Cyrus  was  of  a  daring 
and  ambitious  temper.  On  the  death  of  bis  &ther 
and  the  aoeession  of  his  elder  brother  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon,  404,  Cyrus  formed  a  plot  against  the 
life  of  Artaxerxes.  His  design  was  betrayed  by 
Tissaphernes  to  the  king,  who  condemned  him  to 
death ;  but,  on  the  intercession  of  Parysatis,  he 
spared  his  life  and  sent  him  back  to  bis  satrapy. 
Cyrus  now  gave  himself  up  to  the  design  of  de- 
throning his  brother.  He  collected  a  powerful 
native  army,  but  be  placed  his  chief  reliance  on  a 
force  of  Greek  mercenaries.  He  set  out  from  Sardis 
in  the  spring  of  401,  and,  having  crossed  the  Eu- 
phrates at  Thapsacus,  marched  down  the  river  to 
the  plain  of  Cunaxa,  500  stadia  from  Babylon. 
Here  he  found  Artaxerxes  prepared  to  meet  him. 
Artaxerxes  had  from  400,000  to  a  million  of  men ; 
Cyrus  had  about  100,000  Asiatics  and  13,000 
Greeks.  The  battle  was  at  first  altogether  in 
favour  of  Cyrus.  His  Greek  troops  on  the  right 
routed  the  Asiatics  who  were  opposed  to  them  ; 
and  he  himself  pressed  forward  in  the  centre  against 
his  brother,  and  had  even  wounded  him,  when  be 
was  killed  by  one  of  the  king*s  body-guard.  Ar- 
taxerxes caused  his  head  and  right  hand  to  be 
struck  off,  and  sought  to  have  it  believed  that 
Cyrus  had  fallen  by  his  hand.  The  character  of 
Cyrus  is  drawn  by  Xenophon  in  the  brightest 
colours.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  his  ambition  was 
gilded  by  all  those  brilliant  qualities  which  win 
men^s  hearts.  "—3.  An  architect  at  Rome,  who 
died  on  the  same  day  as  Clodius,  32. 

Cyma  {Kvpo$i  K(mr\  one  of  the  two  great 
rivers  of  Armenia,  rises  in  the  Caucasus,  lows 
through  Iberia,  and  after  forming  the  boundary 
between  Albania  and  Armenia,  unites  with  the 
Araxes,  and  falls  into  the  W.  side  ef  the  Caspian. 
— There  were  small  rivers  of  the  same  name  in 
Media  and  Persis. 

Oftlk  or  Cjftaea  (Kvra,  Kvreua:  Kurcubr,  Kv- 
raitvf ),  a  town  in  Colchis  on  the  river  PhAsis, 
where  MedSa  was  said  to  have  been  bom. 

CftbSra  (KvBripa  :  Ki^piof :  Cengo\  a  moun- 
tainous island  off  the  S.  E.  point  of  Laconia,  with 
a  town  of  the  same  name  in  the  interior,  the  har- 
bour of  which  was  called  BeaadSa  (2icai^«(a).  It 
was  colonised  at  an  early  time  by  the  Phoenicians, 
who  introduced  the  worship  of  Aphrodite  into  the 
island,  for  which  it  was  oelebiated.  This  goddess 
was  hence  called  QyfharMft,  Ojrtlieriii ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  some  traditions,  it  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  isktnd  that  she  first  rose  from  the 
foam  of  the  sea.  The  Argives  subseqwentlj  took  pos- 
session of  Cythera,  but  were  driven  out  of  it  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  who  added  it  to  their  dominions. 

Cfthirii,  a  celebrated  courtesan,  the  mistress  of 
Antony,  and  subsequently  of  the  poet  Gallus,  who 
mentioned  her  in  his  poems  under  the  name  of 
Lycoris. 

CjHOnM  (Kiieiipos :  Kv^pior),  one  of  the  12 
ancient  towns  of  Attica  and  subsequently  a  demus, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  PandioniiL 
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Gytbavi  (KMpos:  KoBnos:  TVtrw).  u  it- 
land  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  one  of  the  CyclsJde«,  mn 
a  town  of  the  same  name,  celebrated  for  its  chen^, 
and  also  for  its  warm  springs,  whence  its  modere 
name. 

Cfjtilllnm  (Kirr(yior :  Kvrindnrs),  one  of  the  4 
cities  in  Doris,  on  Parnassus. 

Cj^tfiinil  or  -nm  (K^rwpos  or  -or :  Kidm),  i 
town  on  the  coast  of  Paphlagonia,  between  Airu- 
tris  and  the  promontory  Carambis,  wu  a  comme^ 
cial  settlement  of  the  people  of  Siaope.  It  rM 
upon  or  near  the  mountain  of  the  same  luuv. 
which  is  mentioned  by  tke  Romans  as  aboondx; 
in  box-trees. 

CfActtM  (Ki${teos),  sen  of  Aeneus  snd  Aenete. 
the  daughter  of  Euswoa,  or  son  of  Euont,  t 
son  of  Apollo  by  Stilbe.  He  was  king  of  iIk  D> 
Hones  at  Cvsicus  on  the  Propontis.  For  hii  o 
nection  witli  the  Aigonants  see  p.  75,  b. 

G^llmil  (K^(ueot:  Kvfutfiw6ti  BalKixotCiir^, 
Ru.),  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  powerful  of  t!/ 
Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor,  stood  upon  an  iilaiKi  -^ 
the  same  name  in  the  Propontis  (Sea  tfMormanX 
This  island,  the  earlier  name  of  which  was  Anti> 
nesus  (^ApKTmtf  i^o'of),  lay  close  to  the  sbon  "^ 
Mysia,  to  which  it  was  united  by  two  bridges,  r: 
afterwards  (under  Alexander  the  Great)  br  a  v\ 
which  has  accumulated  to  a  eonsiderable  iitHr;^ 
The  city  of  Cysicus  stood  on  the  S.  side  of  '- 
island,  at  the  N.  end  of  the  istbmus,  on  etch  »<* 
of  which  it  bad  a  port.  Timditioa  ascribed  » 
foundation  of  the  city  to  the  Dolioaet,  s  tiiV  >t 
Thessalian  Pelasgians,  who  bad  been  driven  ^r^ 
their  homes  by  the  Aeolians.  It  was  said  to  biT* 
been  afterwards  colonised  bytbe  Milesians,  h"^ 
one  of  the  finest  cities  of  the  ancient  world,  foribf 
beauty  of  its  situation  and  the  magnificence  of .« 
buildings:  it  possessed  an  extensive  eommerc^»^ 
was  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  Iswi  ul 
government.  Its  staten  were  among  the  r.  «1 
esteemed  gold  coins  current  in  Greece;  It  took  n 
conspicuous  place  in  history  till  about  22  yesna.'M 
the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  when  it  made  itself  i»l« 
pendent  of  Persia.  It  preserved  its  freedom  vxM 
Alexander  and  his  successors,  and  was  in  slluifl 
with  the  kings  of  Peigamus,  and  afterwards  «vJ 
the  Romans.  Its  c^ebimted  resistance  scaisi 
Mithridates,  when  he  besieged  it  by  sea  and  be 
(b.  c.  75),  was  of  great  service  to  the  Romans,  &r 
obtained  for  it  the  rank  of  a  **  libera  civitss,**  whu 
it  lost  again  under  Tiberius.  Under  Conituitit 
it  became  the  chief  city  of  the  new  proriiKc  ' 
Hellespontus.  It  was  greatly  injured  by  an  ^ 
quake  in  a.  jk  443,  and  finally  ruined  by  iti  c\X 
quest  by  the  Arabians  in  675. 


D. 


DIm.    TDarai.] 

IHtokiiiAbidef  (Aox'^'^'C^O*  *  general  r&H 
for  the  S.  part  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  den^^ 
fnm  the  Sanscrit  daiakma,  the  S.  wind,  snd  co: 
nected  with  the  modem  name  Daaoam. 

Dftda  (Dfictts),  as  a  Roman  province,  «' 
bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Danube,  whirh  »<'» 
rated  it  from  Moesia,  on  the  N.  by  the  CsrpatHd 
mountains,  on  the  W.  by  the  river  Tysia  (Tkn^\ 
and  on  the  E.  by  the  river  Hierasns  (/'rvM).  thi 
comprehending  the  modem  TVoniyfaMM,  H V  i 
ekioj  Moldavia^  and  part  of  Hwrn^sry,    The  I><u 
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were  of  the  Mme  nee  and  tpoke  the  Hune  langiuge 
u  the  Oetae,  and  are  therefore  naiially  nid  to  be 
of  Thncian  origiiu  Thej  were  a  brnve  and  war* 
like  peoi^e.  Id  the  reign  of  Angnetoe  they  croned 
the  Danabe  and  plundered  the  fdliee  of  Rome,  bat 
were  defeated  and  driven  back  into  their  own 
coontry  by  the  geneale  of  Angnstai.  In  the 
rei(tn  of  Domitian  they  became  ao  formidable  under 
thpir  king  DacBBALua,  that  the  Romans  were 
obliged  to  pnrehaie  a  peace  of  them  by  the  pay- 
ment of  tribate.  Tiajan  delivered  the  empire  from 
thii  dJagraee ;  he  ero«ed  the  Danube,  and  after  a 
war  of  5  yean  {a.  d.  101 — 106)*  conquered  the 
oottntrr*  made  it  a  Roman  province,  and  colonised 
it  with  inhabitants  from  all  parts  of  the  empire. 
At  a  later  period  Dacia  was  invaded  by  the  Goths ; 
and  ss  Anrelian  considMed  it  man  prudent  to  make 
the  Danube  the  boundary  of  the  empire,  he  re- 
•igned  Dacta  to  the  barbarians,  removed  the  Roman 
inhabitants  to  Moesia,  and  gave  the  name  of  Dacia 
(Aareliani)  to  that  part  of  the  province  along  the 
Danube  where  they  were  settled. 

Baetfli  (AStrvXot),  &,bulouB  beings  to  whom 
the  discovery  of  iron  and  the  art  of  working  it  by 
means  of  fire  was  ascribed.  Their  name  Dactyls, 
that  is,  Fingera,  is  accounted  for  in  various  ways  ; 
by  their  number  being  5  or  10,  or  by  the  fact  ef  I 
their  serving  Rhea  just  tm  the  fiagen  serve  the 
hand,  or  by  the  story  of  their  having  lived  at  the 
foot  {4w  Sorr^Aoif )  of  mount  Ida.  Most  autho- 
ntiei  describe  mount  Ida  in  Phrygia  as  the  origi- 
nsl  teat  of  the  Dactyls,  whence  toey  are  usually 
called  Ida«an  Dactyls.  In  Phrygia  they  were 
connected  with  the  worship  of  Rhea.  They  are 
iometimes  eonfonnded  or  identified  wkh  the  Cu- 
retea,  Corybantes,  Oabiri,  and  Telchines.  This 
confusion  with  the  Oabtri  also  acoonots  for  Same- 
tbnce  being  in  some  accounts  described  as  their 
midence.  Other  aeeoants  tiansfer  them  to  mount 
I<la  in  Crete,  of  which  island  they  are  said  to  have 
h*"^  the  original  inhabitants.  Their  number  ap- 
p«an  to  have  been  originally  3 :  Cdm$  (the  smelter), 
/AsnaaatoMiw  (the  hammer),  and  Aemtm  (the 
*nTi] ).  Their  number  was  afiterwards  increased  to 
5, 10  (5  male  and  5  female),  52  and  100. 

OadaitiaA  (i^  AoiaarJun :  Turtakk  or  JTeito- 
^  ^),  a  fortress  on  the  borders  of  Bithynia  and 
(Alalia,  where  the  empenr  Jovian  died  suddenly, 
^  D.  364. 

OaadilA  (rk  AaiBaXa),  a  city  in  Asia  Minor, 
upon  the  Oulf  of  Olaucns,  on  the  bordea  of  Caria 
and  LyoM.  The  same  name  was  given  to  a  moun- 
Uin  overhanging  the  town. 

IHttdilva  (AflUSoXor).  1.  A  mythical  personage, 
under  whose  name  the  Oreek  writers  penonified 
the  eariiest  development  of  the  arts  of  sculpture  and 
^chitecture,  especially  among  the  Athenians  and 
Crftant.  The  ancient  writers  generally  represent 
^^>«daliis  as  an  Athenian,  of  the  royal  race  of  the 
f>echth1dae.  Othera  called  him  a  Cretan,  on 
*^«oant  of  the  long  time  he  lived  in  Crete.  He  is 
•a-d  to  have  been  the  soa  of  Motion,  the  son  of 
Ku{«I«BiQ«,  the  son  of  Erechthens.  Othen  make 
i^un  the  son  of  EupaUunus,  or  of  Palamaon.  His 
mother  is  called  Alcippe,  or  IphinolS,  or  Phrasimede. 
f}«  devoted  himself  to  sculpture,  and  made  great 
improvemcDto  in  the  art  He  instracted  his  sister*s 
•"^  Calos,  Talus,  or  Pcrdiz,  who  soon  came  to 
•arpBis  hha  in  skill  and  ingenuity,  and  Daedalus 
'"^  ^'  through  envy.  [Pkhdix.]  Being 
to  dflMh  by  tha  Areopagus  for  this 
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murder,  he  went  to  Crete,  where  the  &me  of  his 
skill  obtained  for  him  the  friendship  of  Minos. 
He  made  the  well>known  wooden  oow  for  Pasi- 

Shae;  and  when  Pasiphais  gave  iinh  to  the 
f  inotaur,  Daedalus  constructed  the  labyrinth,  at 
Cnoesas,  in  which  the  monster  was  kept.  For  his 
part  in  this  affair,  Daedalus  was  imprisoned  by 
Minos  ;  but  Pasiphaj;'  released  him,  and,  as  Minos 
had  seised  all  the  ships  on  the  coast  of  Crete,  Dae- 
dalus procured  wings  for  himself  and  his  son  Icarus, 
and  fostened  them  on  with  wax.  Daedalus  himself 
flew  safe  over  the  Aegean,  but,  as  Icarus  flew  too 
near  the  sun,  the  wax  by  which  his  wings  were 
fastened  on  was  melted,  and  be  dropped  down  and 
was  drowned  in  that  part  of  the  Aegean  which  was 
called  after  him  the  Icarian  sea.  Daedalus  fled  to 
Sicily,  where  he  was  protected  by  Cocalus,  the  king 
of  the  Sicani.  When  Minos  heard  where  Daedalus 
had  taken  refiige,  he  sailed  with  a  great  fleet  to 
Sicily,  where  he  was  treacherously  murdered  by 
Cocalus  or  his  daughters.  According  to  some  ac- 
counts Daedalus  first  alighted  in  his  flight  from 
Crete  at  Cumae  in  Italy,  where  he  erected  a  temple 
to  Apollo,  in  which  he  dedicated  the  wings  with 
which  he  had  fled  from  Crete.  Several  other  woriu 
of  art  were  attributed  to  Daedalus,  in  Greece,  Italy, 
Libya,  and  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean.  They 
belong  to  the  period  when  art  began  to  be  deve< 
loped.  The  name  of  Daedala  was  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  ancient  wooden  statues,  ornamented 
with  gildmg  and  bright  colours  and  real  drapery, 
which  were  the  earliest  known  forms  of  the  images 
of  the  gods,  after  the  mere  blocks  of  wood  or  stone, 
which  were  at  first  used  for  symbols  of  them.*-  2. 
Of  Sicyon,  a  statuary  in  bronze,  son  and  diKiple 
of  Patrodes,  flourished  b.  c  400. 

BihM  (Adcu),  a  great  Scythian  people,  who  led 
a  nomad  life  over  a  great  extent  of  country  on  the 
E.  of  the  Caspian,  in  Hyrcania  (which  still  bears  the 
name  of  Dajfhetiam),  on  the  banks  of  the  Margu», 
the  Oxus,  and  even  the  Jaxartes.  Some  of  them 
served  as  cavalry  and  horse-archers  in  the  armies 
of  Darius  Codomannus,  Alexander,  and  Antiochus 
the  Great,  and  they  also  made  good  foot-soldiers. 

Baim&ohlia  (Aa^^axor ),  of  Plataeae,  was  sent 
by  Seleucus  as  ambassador  to  Sandrocottus,  king 
of  India,  about  b.  c  312,  and  wrote  a  work  on 
India,  which  is  lost. 

Balm&tibl  or  Delm&tibl  (AaXftarta :  AaXudrris, 
more  anciently  AaX/iarei^r,  Dalmata),  a  part  of  the 
country  along  the  E.  coast  of  the  Adiriatic  sea  in- 
cluded under  the  general  name  of  lUyricum,  was 
separated  from  Libumia  on  the  N.  by  the  Titius 
(AerAa),  and  from  Greek  Illyria  on  the  S.  by  the 
Drilo  (Drino),  and  extended  inland  to  the  Bebian 
mountains  and  the  Drinus,  thus  nearly  correspond- 
ing to  the  modern  Daimatia,  The  capital  was 
Dalmininm  or  DfilmliiiBin,  from  which  the  coun- 
try derived  iu  name.  The  next  most  important 
town  was  Salona,  the  residence  of  Diocletian. 
The  Dalmatians  were  a  brave  and  warlike  people, 
and  gave  much  trouble  to  the  Romans.  In  b.  c. 
119  their  country  was  overrun  by  L.  Metellus, 
who  assumed  in  consequence  the  surname  Dalma- 
ticus,  but  they  continued  independent  of  the  Ro- 
mans. In  39  they  were  defeated  by  Asinius  Pollio, 
of  whose  Zkdmaiiau  triumpkui  Horace  speaks 
(Carm.  ii.  1.  16) ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  year  23 
that  they  were  finally  subdued  by  Statilius  Tau- 
rus. They  took  part  in  the  great  Pannonian  re- 
volt under  their  leader  Bato,  but  after  a  3  years* 
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war  were  again  redneed  to  tabjection  by  Tiberini, 
A.  D.  9. 

Dtlnatiiit.    [Dblmatius.] 

BalmXttXusL    [Dalhatia.] 

DaniAgAtiiS  (Aaif»dyirros\  king  of  lalTsna  in 
Rhodet,  married,  in  obedience  to  the  Delphic 
orade,  the  daughter  of  Arittomenea  of  Metaene, 
and  from  thia  marriage  sprang  the  fiunilj  of  the 
Diagoridae,  who  were  cdebrateii  for  their  Tictoriea 
at  Oljinpia.    [Ari6tomsnb&] 

DfanUif  or  Bow  (Ad^iaXii,  i^  Bovf),  a  small 
place  in  Bithynia,  on  the  shore  of  the  Thnician  Bos- 
poma,  N.  of  Chaloedon  ;  celebrated  by  tradition  as 
the  landing-place  of  lo,  the  memory  of  whose  pas- 
sage was  preserred  by  a  bronae  cow  set  np  here 
by  the  Chalcedonians. 

BamarituB.    [DmARATVs.] 

BuBMoIna  (Aofuiffiriof),  the  Syrian,  of  D»- 
mascns,  whence  he  deriTod  his  name,  the  last  of 
the  renowned  teachers  of  the  Neo-PIatonic  philo- 
sophy at  Athens,  was  bom  about  a.  n.  480.  I^e 
first  studied  at  Alexandria  and  afterwards  4t 
Athens,  under  Marinns  and  Zenodotos,  whom  he 
sucoeeded.  When  Justinian  closed  the  heathen 
schools  of  philosophy  at  Athens  in  529,  Damascius 
emigrated  to  King  ChosroSs  of  Persia.  He  after- 
wadU  returned  to  the  W^  since  ChosroSs  had  sti- 
pulated in  a  treaty  that  the  heathen  adherents  of 
the  Pktonic  Philosophy  should  be  tolerated  by  the 
Byaantine  emperor.  The  only  work  of  Damascius 
which  has  been  printed,  is  entitled  ^  Doubts  and 
Solutions  of  the  first  Principles,**  edited  by  Kopp, 
Franco!  1828, 8vo. 

Bamaaena  (if  Aa^uurir^t:  AapubrKfiv6s  z  Da- 
meMk^  Damumeus^  EA^kam\  one  of  the  most 
ancient  cities  of  the  world,  mentioned  as  existing 
in  the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  ziT.  15),  stood  in 
the  district  afterwwds  csjled  Cbele-Syria,  upon 
both  banks  of  the  rirer  Chrjrsorrhoas  or  Bardines 
(Burada\  the  waters  of  which,  drawn  off  by 
canals  and  aqueducts,  fertilised  the  plain  around 
the  city.  This  pkin  is  open  on  the  S.  and  E.,  and 
sheltered  on  the  W.  and  N.  by  an  offshoot  of  the 
Antilibanns  ;  its  fruits  were  celebrated  in  ancient, 
as  in  modem  times ;  and  altogether  the  situation 
of  the  ci^  is  one  of  the  finest  on  the  globe.  In 
the  earliest  times,  except  during  the  short  period 
for  which  Darid  subjected  it  to  the  Hebrew  mon- 
archy,  Damascus  was  the  seat  of  an  independent 
kingdom,  called  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  which  was 
subdued  by  the  Assyrians,  and  paned  successiTely 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Babylonians,  the  Per- 
sians, the  Qreek  kings  of  Syria,  and  the  Romans, 
the  but  of  whom  obtained  possession  of  it  after 
the  conquest  of  Tigranes,  and  assigned  it  to  the 
prorince  of  Syria.  It  flourished  greatly  under  the 
empenffs,  and  is  called  by  Julian  {Ejritt  24)  ^  the 
Eye  of  all  the  East**  Diocletian  establiahed  in  it 
a  great  &ctory  for  arms ;  and  hence  the  origin  ef 
the  fame  of  Damascus  blades.  Its  position  on  one 
of  the  high  roads  from  Lower  to  Upper  Asia  gave 
it  a  considerable  trade.  The  surrounding  district 
was  called  Aofuunciii^, 

Bamaaippiu,  L.  Jnaiua  Bratns.  [Bavrva, 
No.  10.] 

Bamaaipptia,  IdflXnXna.  L  A  Roman  senator, 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  Pompeians  in  Africa,  and 
perished  b.  a  47.  "2.  A  contemporary  of  Cicero, 
who  mentions  him  as  a  lover  of  statues,  and  speaks 
of  purchasing  a  garden  from  Damasippus.  He  is 
probably  the  same  person  as  the  Damasippus  ridi- 
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euled  by  Horace.  {Sai.  il  Sb  IS,  64.)  It  s{ipeszi 
from  Horace  that  Danasipmia  had  become  baok- 
mpt,  in  oonseqnenoe  of  which  he  intended  to  pot  as 
end  to  himself ;  but  he  was  pcevented  W  tb« 
Stoic  Stertinius,  and  then  turned  Stoic  hioneli!. « 
at  least  affected  to  be  one  by  his  long  besxi  — 
The  Damasippus  mentioned  by  Juvenal  {Sat  va. 
147, 151,  167)  is  a  fictitious  name,  under  irUck 
the  satirist  ri^ciled  some  noble  lofcr  of  hoses. 

Bamaatea  {Aofidanis),  of  SigCam,  a  Greek  hu- 
torian,  and  a  coatemponry  of  Herodotus  sod  Hei- 
knlcus  of  Lesbos :  hb  woiks  are  lost. 

BamXa.    [Avxxbia.] 

BamnfinlL  1.  Or  Bumioiiii  or  Bmunnm.  i 
poweifhl  people  in  liie  S.W.  of  Britain,  mbsbitiLf 
OomwaU,  Demmakire,  and  the  W.  part  of  Somtr- 
mUiinj  from  whom  was  called  the  promonun 
Bamnoniiim,  also  Oerinim  (C.  Limrd)  ia  C^ss- 
wall  — 9w  Or  Baamfl,  a  people  in  N.  Brius; 
inhabiting  parte  of  Perikj  ArgyU^  SUriag,  td 
Daftmorfeii-eAcrai. 

Bamo  (Ao^),  a  daag^ter  of  Pythagoni  aai 
Theano,  to  whom  Pythagona  entmsied  his  wntin^ 
and  forbad  her  to  give  them  to  any  ooe.  Tbs 
command  she  strictly  obserred,  aldwngh  ihe  n» 
in  extreme  poverty,  and  recdved  many  reqottf 
to  sell  them. 

Bamoolat  (AafuitKiisX  a  Syracnaan,  one  of  cf 
companions  and  flatterers  of  the  elder  DioiTs» 
Damoclea  having  extolled  the  great  felidtj  ' 
Dionysius  on  aooonnt  of  his  wealth  and  power, '-' 
tyrant  inrited  him  to  try  what  his  happineM  itt-T 
waa,  and  placed  him  at  a  magnificent  banqoet,iD'^ 
midst  of  which  Damodee  saw  a  naked  sword  s»- 
pended  over  his  head  by  a  single  hone-hsir'^ 
sight  which  quickly  di|^ed  all  his  viaoai  c<: 
happiness.  The  stoiy  is  alluded  to  bf  Hono- 
(Cbrm.  iii.  1. 17.) 

Biman  (A«^>.    L  Of  Athens,  s  eelebnvd 
musician  and  sophist   He  was  a  pupdl  of  Ijflt[nJ 
and  Agathodes,  and  the  teacher  ol  Pcrides,  vithl 
whom  he  lived  oa  the  most  intimate  tenai^  He  ^ 
also  said  to  have  tanght  Sociatea,  but  thii  >»» 
ment  is  more  doubtful.    In  his  old  age  he  wv ' 
nished  from  Athens,  probably  oa  account  of  t^ 
part  he  had  taken  in  pelitios.«»8.  A    .  '  , 
and  friend  of  Ffaintiaa  (not  Pythias).  'When  t^ 
latter  was  condemned  to  die  for  a  plot  sgsin*' 
Dionysius  I.  of  Syiacnse,  he  asked  leare  of  u 
tyrant  to  depart  lor  the  purpose  of  arraagiBg  U 
domestic  affiurs,  promising  to  find  a  friend  v^-^ 
would  be  pledge  for  his  appesoaace  at  the  tiow  ap 
pointed  fbr  his  punishment.     To  the  torpriM  < 
Dion3rsius,  Damon  unhesitatingly  offered  bimK 
to  be  put  to  death  iastead  of  his  friend,  should  b 
fail  to  return.     Phintias  arrived  just  in  time  t 
redeem  Damon,  and  Diooysiua  iras  so  struck  v^\ 
this  instance  of  firm  friendship  on  both  sides  tk 
he  pardoned  the  criminal,  and  entreated  to  be  sc 
mitted  as  a  third  into  their  bond  of  brotherhood. 

BamSziiraa  (Aofi^pof),  an  Athenian  con  < 
poet  of  the  new  comedy,  and  perhaps  partly  of  tL< 
middle. 

Dana  (Adva),  a  great  city  of  Cappadwis  (Xe3 
Anak.  i  2.  §  20),  proUbly  the  same  as  the  lavi 
Tyana. 

BftaM  (Aaydir),  daughter  of  Acrisius  sod  mothn 
of  Perseus.  [  Acaisioa]  An  Italian  legend  rt- 
lated  that  Danae  came  to  Italy,  bailt  the  tows  i- 
Ardea,  and  married  Pilumnus,  by  wfaoni  she  becosx 
the  mother  of  Dranus,  the  ancestor  of  Toinus. 


DANAL 

StiiU.   [Danaus.] 

OiaUdM  (Aavu8«f ),  tlie  50  dnghtan  of  Da- 

UOS.      [DANAU8.1 

OaaU*  (rjk  AaroAa),  a  ckjr  in  the  temtory  of 
the  Trocini,  in  the  N.  E.  of  OmUtia,  notable  in  the 
hbtory  of  the  Mithridatie  War  as  the  place  where 
Lacalios  resigned  the  conimand  to  Pompey. 
OaaaiiiaL    (BoRYSTBKicas.] 
BaaafltriB.    [TvaAa.] 

Biaiu  (AoMi^tXson  of  Behisand  twin-brother 
of  Aegyptos.  Beltts  had  assigned  Libya  to  Da> 
naiu,  hat  the  hitler,  fearing  his  brother  and  his 
brother^  sona,  fled  with  his  50  daughters  to  Aigos. 
Here  he  was  elected  king  by  the  Aigivea  in  phu% 
of  Gdanor,  the  req;ning  monarch.  The  stwy  of 
the  murder  of  the  60  sons  of  Aegyptns  by  the  50 
(iaoghten  of  Dtanaiis  (the  Danaides)  is  given  nnder 
AiGTPTua.  There  was  one  exception  to  the  mnr- 
dcfoBi  deed.  The  life  of  Lynceos  was  spared  by 
Kb  wife  Hypemmestn  ;  and  according  to  the 
common  tnuUtion  he  afterwards  avenged  the  death 
of  his  brothers  by  killing  his  fether-m-law,  Dana'ds. 
Attoidii^  to  the  poets  the  Danaides  were  punished 
in  Hades  by  b«ng  compelled  ereriastmgly  to 
poor  water  into  a  sieve  (mom  IjfmpioB  dotmmfitmdo 
perautii  mo,  Hor.  Oarm,  nL  11.  26). —  From 
l^snaGs  the  Axgivea  were  called  D)cMW^  which 
name,  like  that  o£  the  AigiTes,  was  often  applied 
^j  the  iMets  to  the  coUeetiTe  (heeka 

Bnuiu  (/>amiAe,  in  Qerm.  Doiiam\  also 
IhutiEviiia  on  coins  and  inscriptions,  called  Ismt 
(^TTpts)  by  the  Greeks,  one  of  the  chief  rivers  of 
Kurape,  rises  in  the  Black  Forest,  and  after  flowing 
1770  miles  fells  into  the  Black  seiL  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Hesiod,  but  the  Greeks  knew  very  little 
abrmt  it.  According  to  Herodotus  it  rises  at  the 
citj  Pjrene  among  the  Celts  and  flows  through 
tbe  whole  of  Eufope.  The  Romans  first  obtained 
e^noe  aceurale  inlormation  concerning  the  river  at 
the  ooDmenoemflOt  of  the  empire.  Tiberius  in  his 
cunpaigu  atainot  the  Viudelidans,  visited  the 
•ouroes  of  Uie  Danube,  which,  according  to  T^ 
c;tui,  rise*  in  M.  Abnoba.  The  DbuuIm  formed 
tae  N.  boundary  of  the  empire,  with  the  excepUon 
of  the  time  Uiat  Dacia  was  a  Roman  prorince. 
In  the  Roman  period  the  upper  part  of  the  river 
fmm  iu  source  aa  fer  as  Vienna  was  called  Danu- 
^■i'^S  while  the  lower  part  to  its  entrance  in  the 
Blade  Sea  was  named  Ister. 
Ssoni  or  Daorisi,  a  tribe  m  Dalmatm. 
A^hBM  PatldM  {Ad^Ptu  at  IlsXo^iai :  Saf- 
■<u),  A  border  fortress  of  Lower  Egypt  against 
Arabia  ad  Syria,  stood  on  the  right  himd  of  the 
Nile,  16  Roman  miles  &  W.  of  Pdusium.  Many 
Jevi  Httled  here  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
\tm  by  the  Babvlonians. 

Btphat  (AA^tr^).  1.  Daughter  of  the  rivei^ 
iN  Ladott  in  Arcadia,  by  Ge  (the  earth),  or  of 
the  riTc^god  Peneus  in  Thessaly.  She  was  ex- 
trrmely  beautiful,  and  was  loved  by  Apollo  and 
I^Qctppn,  MO  of  Oenomaus,  but  she  rejected  both 
tb«ir  nitsi  In  order  to  win  her,  Leueippns  dis- 
iniaed  himself  aa  a  maiden,  but  Apollo's  jealousy 
can*-  d  his  discovery  and  he  was  killed  by  the  oom- 
F^ums  of  Daphne.  Apollo  now  pursued  Daphne, 
^;^  ss  she  was  on  the  point  of  beug  overtaken  by 
him,  ihe  played  for  aid,  and  was  metamorphorsed 
into  A  launttree  (H^)^  which  became  in  con- 
•^lueaes  the  feveorite  tree  of  Apolla^ 2.  Daughter 
of  Tircsiasi  better  known  under  the  name  of 
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D^illllS  (Ad^ni).  L  (BeU^'Moie,  otBahyla  9\ 
a  beautiful  spot,  5  miles  S.  of  Antioch  in  Syria,  to 
which  it  formed  a  sort  of  park  or  pleasure  garden. 
Here  was  a  greve  of  lanrus  and  cypresses,  80  sta- 
dia in  dreuit,  watered  by  fresh  springs  and  con- 
secrated by  Selencus  Nicator  to  Apollo,  to  whom 
also  a  magnificent  temple  was  built  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  and  adorned  with  a  splendid  statue  of 
the  god  by  Bryazis.  To  this  temple  were  attached 
periodical  games  and  the  privilege  of  asylum. 
Dsphne  was  a  royal  residence  of  the  Seleucidae 
and  of  the  later  Roman  emperors,  and  a  fevourite 
resMt  of  the  people  of  Andoch,  who,  however  car- 
ried the  pleasures  they  enjoyed  here  so  ht  beyond 
the  bounds  of  moderation,  that  the  phrase  X)ap4> 
mid  mora  pessed  into  a  proverb.  It  was  fimn 
this  place  that  Antioch  received  its  distinguishing 
name,  *A  M  Adipnis. «-  8.  A  place  in  Upper 
Galilee  on  the  lake  Semechonitis. 

Daphnii  (Ao^Wr),  a  Sicilian  hero,  to  whom 
the  invention  of  bucolic  poetry  is  ascribed.  He  was 
the  son  of  Hermes  by  a  nymph.  His  mother 
placed  him  when  an  infent  in  a  charming  valley  in 
a  laurel  grove,  from  which  he  received  his  name 
of  DaphniSb  He  was  brought  up  by  nymphs  ;  was 
taught  by  Pan  to  play  on  the  nnte  ;  he  becsme  a 
shepherd,  and  tended  his  flocks  on  Mt.  Aetna 
winter  and  summer.  A  Naiad  fell  in  love  with 
him,  and  made  him  swear  that  he  would  never 
love  any  other  maiden,  threatening  him  with 
blindness  if  he  broke  his  oath.  For  a  time  the 
handsome  shepherd  resisted  the  numerous  tempta- 
tions to  which  he  was  exposed,  but  at  last  he  forgot 
himself^  having  been  made  intoxicated  by  a  princess. 
The  Naiad  accordingly  punished  him  widi  blind- 
ness, or,  as  others  relate,  changed  him  into  a  stone. 
Previous  to  this  time  he  had  composed  bucolic 
poetry,  and  with  it  delighted  Artemis  during  the 
chase.  After  having  become  blind,  he  invok^  his 
fether  to  help  him.  The  god  accordingly  raised 
him  up  to  heaven,  and  caused  a  well  to  gush  forth 
on  the  spot  where  this  happened.  The  well  bore 
the  name  of  Daphnis,  and  at  it  the  Sicilians  offered 
an  annual  sacrifice. 

Daphnta  (Aapvovs  "mros;  Ao^oifo'iof),  a 
town  of  the  Locri  Opuntii  on  the  cosist,  in  earlier 
times  belonging  to  Phods. 

Darftdax  {Aapd^:  Alm-€^alffal7\tk  river  of 
Upper  Syria,  flowing  into  the  Euphrates,  30  para- 
langs  from  the  R.  Cbalos,  and  15  from  Thapsacus. 

DflXdini  (AdpSaJWt),  a  people  in  Upper  Moesia, 
who  also  occupied  part  of  lUyricum,  and  extended 
as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Macedonia. 

DardiaU  {Aap9aida\  a  district  of  the  Troad, 
lying  along  the  Hellespont,  S.  W.  of  Abydos,  and 
adjacent  on  the  land  side  to  the  territories  of  Ilium 
and  Scepsis.  Its  people  {Adpicant)  appear  in  the 
Trojan  War,  under  Aeneas,  in  close  sJliance  with 
the  Trojans,  with  whose  name  theirs  is  often  inter- 
changed, especially  by  the  Roman  poets.    [Dar- 

DANUH.] 

Dardinvi  (AdpSoyor),  son  of  Zeus  and  Electra. 
His  native  place  in  the  various  traditions  is  Ar- 
cadia, Crete,  Troas,  or  Italy.  Dardanus  is  the 
mythical  ancestor  of  the  Trojans,  and  through 
them  of  the  Romans.  The  Greek  trsditions 
usually  made  him  a  king  in  Arcadia.  He  first 
emigrated  to  Samothrace,  and  af^rwards  passed 
over  to  Asia,  where  he  received  a  tract  of  land 
from  krog  Teucer,  on  which  he  built  the  town  of 
Dardania.   He  nunied  Batea,  daughter  of  Teucer, 
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or  Aritbe  of  Crete,  by  whom  he  became  the  fiither 
of  Ericfathoniiu.  His  gxandeoo  wai  Tros,  who  re- 
moTcd  to  Troy  the  Pallkdiam,  which  had  belonged 
to  his  gnmd&ther.  According  to  the  Italian  tra- 
ditions, Dard&nus  was  the  son  of  Corythus,  an 
Etruscan  prince  of  Corythus  (Cortona),  or  of  Zens 
by  the  wife  of  Corythus ;  and,  as  in  the  Greek 
tradition,  he  afterwards  emigrated  to  Phrygia. 

Dard&Eua  (if  Adp^ans:  Aap9a¥9^\  also,  -nm 
and  -inm,  a  Greek  city  in  the  Troad  on  the  Hel- 
lespont, near  the  Prom.  Dardanis  or  Dardanium 
and  the  mouth  of  the  rirer  Uhodias,  12  Roman 
miles  from  Tlium,  and  9  (or  70  stadia)  finom  Abydus. 
It  was  built  by  Aeolian  colonists,  at  some  distance 
from  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  Dardania  (AopSn- 
Wi}),  which  is  mentioned  by  Homer  (iZ.  ii.  816) 
as  founded  by  Dardanus  before  the  building  of 
Ilium.  The  Romans,  after  the  war  with  Antiochus 
the  Great,  made  Dardanus  and  Iliimi  free  cities,  as 
an  act  of  filial  piety.  The  peace  between  Sulla  and 
Mithridates  was  made  here,  b.  a  84.  From  Dar- 
danus arose  the  name  of  the  Ocudm  of  th»  Darda- 
nelUg^  after  which  the  Hellespont  is  now  called.  ^ 

DMf  (Ad^f),  a  priest  of  Hephaestus  at  Troy, 
mentioned  in  the  Iliad  (▼.  9),  to  whom  was  ascribed 
in  antiquity  an  Iliad,  which  was  believed  to  be 
more  ancient  than  the  Homeric  poems.  This  work, 
which  was  undoubtedly  the  composition  of  a  sophist, 
is  lost  ;  but  there  is  extant  a  Latin  work  in  prose 
in  44  chapters,  on  the  destruction  of  Troy,  bearing 
the  title  DaretU  PkrygU  de  Exeidio  Trojae  Hu- 
toria,  and  purporting  to  be  a  translation  of  the  work 
of  Dares  by  Cornelius  Nepos.  But  the  Latin 
work  is  evidently  of  much  later  origin  ;  it  is  the 
production  of  a  person  of  little  education  and  of 
nad  taste  ;  and  it  is  supposed  by  some  to  have 
been  written  even  as  late  as  the  12th  century.  It 
is  usually  printed  with  Dictys  Cretensis :  the  best 
edition  is  by  Dederich,  Bonn,  1837,  8vo. 

JHuAni  (Aopctot).  I.  King  of  Persia,  b.  a  521 
^-485,  was  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  satrap  of  the 
province  of  Persis,  and  of  the  royal  family  of  the 
Achaemenidae.  He  was  one  of  the  7  Persian 
chiefs  who  destroyed  the  usurper  Smbrdu.  The 
7  chie£i  agreed  that  the  one  of  them  whose  horse 
neighed  first  at  an  appointed  time  and  place, 
should  become  king ;  and  as  the  horse  of  Darius 
neighed  first,  he  was  declared  king.  He  married 
Atossa  and  Artystone,  the  2  daughters  of  Cyrus, 
and  Parmys,  the  daughter  of  Cyruses  son  Smerdis, 
and  Phaedime,  the  daughter  of  Otanes,  one  of  the 
7  chiefs.  He  then  began  to  set  in  order  the  affiurs 
of  his  vast  empire,  which  he  divided  into  20  sa- 
trapies, assigning  to  each  its  amount  of  tribute. 
Persis  proper  was  exempted  from  all  taxes,  except 
those  which  it  had  formerly  been  used  to  pay.  It 
was  in  the  reign  of  Darius  that  the  consolidation  of 
the  empire  was  effected,  for  Cyrus  and  Cambyses 
had  been  engaged  in  continuid  wars.  —  A  few  years 
after  his  accession  the  Babylonians  revolted,  but 
after  a  siege  of  20  months,  Babylon  was  taken  by 
a  stratagem  of  Zopyrus,  abont  516.  The  re- 
duction of  Babylon  was  followed  by  the  invasion 
of  Scythia  (about  508).  Darius  crossed  the  Da- 
nube, and  marched  far  into  the  interior  of  modem 
RuMia  ;  but  after  losing  a  large  number  of  men  by 
iismine,  and  being  unable  to  meet  with  the  enemy,  he 
was  obliged  to  retreat.  On  his  return  to  Asia,  he 
sent  part  of  his  forces,  under  Megabazus,  to  subdue 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  which  thus  became  subject 
to  the  Persian  empire.    The  most  important  event 
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in  the  reign  of  Darius  was  the  eomneneeDent 
the  great  war  between  the  Persians  and  the  Qrcek 
The  history  of  this  war  belongs  to  the  biognphi 
of  other  men.  In  501  the  Ionian  Greeks  revoitM 
they  were  assisted  by  the  Athenians,  who  bur 
Sardis,  and  thus  provoked  the  hostility  of  Darn 
[Aribtaoobab  ;  Hxbtiabvs.]  In  492  Mard 
nius  was  sent  with  a  large  army  to  invade  Grrn 
but  he  lost  a  great  part  of  his  fleet  off  Ml  Mk 
and  the  Thiacians  destroyed  a  vast  number  of  b 
land  forces.  [Mardoniva.]  He  was,  in  coot 
quenoe,  recalled,  and  Datis  and  Axtaphemes  a 
pointed  to  the  command  of  the  invading  tm 
They  took  Eretiia  in  Euboea,  and  landed  in  Anu 
but  were  defeated  at  Maimthon  by  the  Athen'Ai 
under  the  conunand  of  Miltiadea.  [Miltiadss 
Darius  now  resolved  to  call  out  the  whole  fbnr 
his  empire  for  the  purpose  of  snbdning  Gntci 
but,  after  3  yean  of  preparation,  his  attention  «i 
called  off  by  the  rebellion  of  Egypt  He  dW  i 
485,  leaving  the  execution  of  lus  plans  to  hi*  »■ 
Xbrxbil«-IL  King  of  Persia,  424— 405,  cioe 
Oehu  (''Oxof)  before  his  accession,  and  thn  m 
named  Hothua  (N^t),  or  the  Bastard,  frun  u 
being  one  of  the  bastard  sons  of  Anaze ran  ! 
Darius  obtained  the  crown  by  putting  to  deau  ti 
brother  Soodianus,  who  had  mordered  Xrrmll 
He  married  Parysatis,  daughter  of  Xerie*  L  * 
whom  he  had  2  sons,  Artaxerzes  II.,  wbo  nr- 
ceeded  him,  and  Cyrus  the  younger.  Dsnos  m 
governed  by  eunuchs,  and  the  weakness  of  bu  r- 
vemment  was  shown  by  repeated  insorrectka  ti 
his  satraps.  In  414  the  Persians  were  ezpet^ 
from  Egypt  by  Amyrtaeus,  who  reigned  tkdr  i 
years,  and  at  whose  death  (408)  Darius  wu  oUt^ 
to  recognise  his  son  Pausiris  as  his  sncceuor— lO 
Last  king  of  Persia,  336—381,  named  OodsBiS 
ana  before  his  accession,  was  the  son  of  Anu^ 
and  Sisygambis,  and  a  descendant  of  Dsniu  l\ 
He  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  Bagoaa,  sitex  th 
murder  of  Arsbs.  The  history  of  bi«  coinpd 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  of  his  destb,  u  p^ 
in  the  life  of  Albxandbr. 

Drmou  {AdcKmv :  Aaowsfyiot),  a  fbrtros  m^ 
Syracuse,  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  same  nainf. 

'  DaMJ^Unm  {AaffK^ktw  or  -e«0y:  AarnXirri 
Dkukili),  a  town  of  Bithynia,  on  the  Propout^ 
near  a  lake  called  Dascylltia. 

Daaia  ( Aoo-^o,  also  Aekr4m :  Aafft^s),  a  s^ 
town  in  Arcadia  near  Megalopolis.  , 

BaaaBrStli  or  Diamltaa,  DaitaritiB  (^at* 
p^ioi,  Aoiro'ayMrai),  a  people  in  Greek  llI^Tia 
the  borders  of  Macedonia :  their  chief  to«rn  ' 
Lyohnidiia  (Aux^t^s)  on  a  hill,  on  the  N< 
of  the  lake  I^ehnltiB,  which  was  so  called 
the  town. 

Dat&mM  (Aardfnyr),  a  distii^isbed  P« 
general,  a  Carian  by  birth,  son  of  Csminam 
Scythian  mother.      He  succeeded  his  frtb< 
satrap  of  Cilicia,  under  Artaxerxes  II.  (Moen 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  machinatioiM  of 
enemies  at  the  Persian  court,  he  threw  onj 
allegiance  to  the  king,  and  nude  cominon 
with  the  other  satraps  who  had  revolted 
Persia.     He  defeated  the  generslt  who  verei 
against  him,  but  was  assaaatnated  by  Mithnc' 
son  of  Ariobantanes,  about  b.  c.  36*2.    Core 
Nepos,  who  has  written  his  life,  csUs  him 
bravest  and  most  able  of  all  bsrbsrian  geo«l 
except  Hamilcar  and  Hannibal. 

Datif  (Aaris),  a  Mede^  comfflanded,  sloo; 
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AmpliMMa,  tiie  Pcniaii  anny  of  Dtiing,  wliich 
«u  d«feftted  It  Mmthop,  b.  c  4dO. 

OttilB  or  DitU  (Ailror,  Airot:  AaTiip6s\  a 
Tkiadaa  town  on  the  Stiymonic  gaU,  subject  to 
Muedonn,  with  gold  mines  in  Mt  Pangaeus  in  the 
i>^i<!iboBrfao«d,  whence  came  the  pxoverb  a  ^  Datum 
9i  s}»d  things.^* 

Davfis  or  SraUft  (  AovX/t  •(Sot,  AauKla :  Aau- 
X44VS,  AoUiof),  an  ancient  town  in  Phocis  on  the 
mi  from  ChaoonCa  and  Orehomenns  to  Delphi, 
uiaitd  on  a  loftj  hill :  celebrated  in  mythology 
II  v»  rwdeoee  of  the  Thracian  king  Tbrbus,  and 
M  the  Kcne  of  the  tragic  itory  of  Philomsla  and 
Prmkk.  Hence  DraliM  (Aou^idb)  ia  the  lur- 
UB»  bath  of  Proene  and  Philomela, 

Sanla.    [Afu&ia.] 

Damna  (Aatewt).  I.  Son  of  Lycaon,.and  bro- 
^x  of  lapyx  and  Pencetinsk  The  3  brothers 
cMtrd  oTCf  boat  Ulyiia,  and  aettled  in  Apulia, 
hUfl  was  divided  into  8  paita,  and  named  after 
t£'a.  The  poeta  aoiaetimea  gare  the  name  of 
\hztM  to  the  whde  of  Apulia:  Horace  (Carm. 
'-  ^2,  U)  vKfl  the  adjeedTO  Daumuu  (sc  ierra).  «- 
L  Son  of  POonmoa  and  Dana^  wife  of  Venilia, 
lad  aocMtor  of  Tumna. 

Owibilns  (AMc^CoAoff),  a  celebrated  king  of 
n't  Daciiaa  dwing  the  reigne  of  Domitian  and 
Xaraa,  For  4  years  (a.  d,  86 — 90)  he  carried  on 
vtr  ^poBit  the  Booana  with  such  success,  that 
ItijEitan  was  at  length  glad  to  conclude  peace  with 
iim  Lr  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute.  Trajan 
(^-«rd  to  caotinne  this  disgraceful  payment,  and 
r;*«rd  the  war.  He  defeated  the  liicians,  and 
i-«Br>rUed  Dccebaloa  to  ane  for  peace,  which  was 
^Md  (101—103).  But  in  104  the  war  broke 
<*  «oiB ;  Deeebalna  waa  again  defeated,  and  put 
:a  'od  to  his  own  life ;  and  Dacia  became  a  Ho- 
•rapwriace,  106. 

MfiiliA  or  -Ift  {A§tt4X9ta:  AeicfXe^s;  Bitda" 
[ytn,)^  a  deama  of  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
H.^^oL'MidotB,  lay  N.W.  of  Athens,  on  the  borders 
( IWotia,  near  the  aourees  of  the  Cephiaaus.  In 
V'  1^  year  of  tka  Peloponneaian  War  (b.c. 

*  ■  .  thr  Peloponnesiaiia  under  A^  seised  and  for- 
•*.  4  I^raeka,  and  thereby  annoyed  the  Athenians 
K  •ar J  wijf  during  the  remainder  of  the  war. 

9«citiit  MmgamMf  brother  or  cousin  of  Mag- 
^uii,kr  whom  he  waa  created  Caesar,  a.  d.  351. 
V.>T  u»  dealh  of  Ma61cbntiu8,  he  put  an  end 

*  •  ««Ti  lifc,  353. 

^  ^fftOA  {Dmm)^  a  cHy  of  the  Aedui,  in  OalUa 
^•'*«iii«,  «n  an  iahuid  in  the  Liger  (XoirB). 

^^"^ditaa,  a  Lignrian  people  on  the  coast  and 
^'  t  the  SBQiees  of  the  bmentia  (Dmnee). 
'''t  chxf  dty,  DeciAtnm  (Acciifroy),  lay  between 
^  »•  and  AntipoUa. 

Mfiotloft.    [Saxa.] 

MMdaa  Xii,  plebeians.  1.  ConanI  n.c.  340 
^'  T.  MaaHas  Tovqnatns  in  the  great  Latin  war. 

-  i  of  the  caaHib  luid  a  Tiaion  in  the  night  be- 

*  **  V&t:ng  with  the  Latins,  announcing  that  the 
.-.  <ii  of  oae  aide  and  the  army  of  the  other  were 

^  to  death.    The  consula  tbeieupon  agreed 

*  *tt  oae  whoee  wing  fiist  began  to  waver 

•«  4rTMe  hisaaelf  mA  the  army  of  the  enemy 

•  ■VtttiBa,    Deeina  commanded  the  left  wing, 

**  WfSB  to  give  way,  whereupon  he  devotMi 

'  *>f  lad  the  army  of  the  enemy  to  deatruction, 

'  "'^  to  the  foranda  pmcribed  by  the  pontiiez 

'"^^"^  than  nubed  into  the  thickest  of  the 

'^T*  *ad  waa  slain,  leaving  the  victory  to  the 
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Romani.^2.  Son  of  the  preceding,  4  times  conral, 
312,  308,  297,  and  295.  In  his  4th  consulship 
he  commanded  the  left  wing  at  the  battle  of  Sen* 
tinum,  when  he  was  oppMod  to  the  Oaula,  and 
when  bis  troops  began  to  give  way,  he  imitated 
the  example  of  his  fiither,  devoted  himself  and  the 
enemy  to  destruction,  and  fell  aa  a  sacrifice  for  his 
nation.  «■  8.  Son  of  No.  2,  consul  279,  in  the  war 
against  Pyrrhus.  According  to  some  he  sacrificed 
hunself  in  battle  like  his  fitther  and  grandfather, 
but  this  is  not  true,  for  he  survived  the  war  with 
Pyrrhua. 

Bidliia,  Roman  emperor,  a.  d.  249 — 251,  whoae 
full  name  waa  C.  Msasivs  QifiifTua  Trajanus 
Dicius,  was  bom  at  Bubalia  in  Pannonia.  He 
waa  sent  by  the  emperor  Philippns  in  249  to  re- 
store suboidination  in  the  army  of  Moesia,  but  the 
troops  compelled  him  to  accept  the  purple  under 
threata  of  death.  Deciua  still  aasund  Philippns  of 
his  fidelity;  but  the  latter  not  trusting  these  pro- 
fessions, hastened  to  meet  hia  rival  in  the  field, 
was  defeated  near  Verona,  and  slain.  The  short 
roign  of  Decius  was  chiefiy  occupied  in  waning 
against  the  Ooths.  He  fell  in  battle  against  the 
Ooths  together  with  his  son  in  251.  In  his  reign 
the  Christians  were  persecuted  with  great  severity. 
Biettm&tei  Agii  [Aori  Drcumatis.] 
DiOiiIra  (Ai|Zd[yff(pa),  daughter  of  Althaea  by 
either  Oeneus,  or  Dionysus,  or  Dexamenus,  and 
sister  of  Meleager.  Achelous  and  Hercules  both 
loved  Detanira,  and  fought  for  the  poasession  of 
her.  Hwcules  waa  victorious,  and  she  became  hia 
wife*  She  was  the  unwilling  cause  of  her  hua- 
band*s  death  by  presenting  him  with  the  poiioned 
robe,  which  the  centaur  Nessiu  gave  her.  In  despair 
she  put  an  end  to  her  own  Itfe.    For  details  see 

HXRCULIS. 

BOdiiala  (AiyiS^ia).  t  Daughter  of  Lyco- 
medes  in  the  island  of  Scyrus.  When  Achilles 
was  concealed,  there  in  maiden^  attire,  she  became 
by  him  the  mother  of  Pyrrhus  or  Neoptolemus.  « 
2.  Wife  of  Pirithous,  commonly  called  Hippoda* 
uik. «» 8.  Sister  of  Pyrrhus,  married  Demetrius 
Polioroetes. 

jy&kH  (AriUiait)^  first  king  of  Media,  after  the 
Modes  had  thrown  off  the  supremacy  of  the  Assy- 
rians, was  the  ton  of  Phraortes,  and  reigned  b.  c. 
709—656.  He  built  the  city  of  Ecbatana,  which 
he  made  the  royal  residence.  His  administration 
of  justice  was  severe,  and  he  kept  a  body  of  spiea 
and  informers  throoghoat  ^e  whole  country.  He 
was  snooeeded  by  his  son,  Phraortss. 

Dilon  (AnW),  ton  of  Aeotns  and  Enarete,  king 
in  Phocis,  husband  of  Dioroede,  and  father  of 
Asteropia,  Aenetus,  Aotor,  Phylacus,  and  Co- 
phalus. 

DSISni  (Aift^yn),  mother  of  Miletus,  who  is 
hence  called  DeionidM.    (Ov.  MeL  ix.  442.) 

DeiStlnu  (Aifiirapot).  h  Tetrareh  of  Oalatia, 
adhered  firmly  to  the  Romans  in  their  wars  in 
Asia  against  MithridaCet,  and  waa  rewarded  by  the 
senate  with  the  title  of  king,  and  the  addition  of 
Armenia  Minor  to  his  dominions.  In  the  civil 
war  he  sided  with  Pompey,  and  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Phartalia,  &  c.  48.  In  47  he  applied 
to  Domitius  Calvinua,  Caesar *s  l^ate  in  Asia,  for 
aid  against  Pharnacea,  who  had  taken  poasession  of 
Armenia  Minor.  When  Caesar,  in  the  same  year, 
came  into  Asia  from  Egypt,  Deiotarus  received 
him  with  submission,  and  endeavoured  to  excuse 
the  aid  he  had  given  to  Pompey.    Caeaar  deprived 
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him  of  part  of  hit  dominioni,  but  allowed  him  to 
retain  his  regal  title.  Two  yean  afterwardi  (45) 
his  grandion  Castor  accased  him  of  haring  formed  a 
design  against  Caesar^s  life,  when  he  received  Caesar 
in  Galatia.  He  was  defended  by  Cicero  before 
Caesar,  in  the  house  of  the  latter  at  Rome,  in  the 
speech  {pro  Rtg*  Deioiaro)  still  extant  The 
result  of  the  trial  is  not  known.  After  Caesar*s 
death  he  obtained  from  Antony  the  restitution  of 
his  dominions  by  paying  Fulm  a  large  sum  of 
money.  In  42,  be  joined  the  party  of  Bmtos  and 
CassiuB,  and  died  shortly  afterwards  at  a  great 
age.  i«  8.  Son  and  successor  of  the  aboTe.  In  the 
war  between  Antony  and  Octavian  he  took  part 
with  the  former,  but  went  over  from  him  to  the 
enemy  in  the  battle  of  Aetiitm,  SI. 

D«[phM  (A«|I^^),  the  Sibyl  at  Cumae, 
daughter  of  Olaucus.    [Sibylla.] 

I^iphSbiiB  (Ai^^ofof),  a  son  of  Priam  and  He- 
cuba, and  next  to  Hector,  the  bniTest  among  the 
Trojans.  He  always  supported  Paris  in  his  refusal 
to  deliver  up  Helen  to  the  Trojans ;  and  he  married 
her  after  the  death  of  Paris.  Accordingly,  on  the 
fall  of  Troy,  the  vengeance  of  the  Greeks  was 
chiefly  directed  against  him.  His  house  was  one 
of  the  first  committed  to  the  flames,  and  he  was 
slain  and  fearfidly  mangled  by  Menelaas.  In  this 
dread&l  condition  he  was  found  in  the  lower  worid 
by  Aeneas,  who  erected  a  monument  to  hhn  on 
cape  Rhoeteum. 

D§iphmitea  (Aifi^trnis\  sen  of  Antimachus, 
and  husband  of  Hyrnetho,  the  daughter  of  Teme- 
nus  the  Heeadid,  became  king  of  Aigos,  after 
Temenus  had  been  murdered  by  his  own  sons. 
Pansanias  (ii.  19)  gives  a  diflferent  account. 

Delium  (A^Aior :  DkUetai)^  a  town  on  the  coast 
of  Boeotia,  in  the  territory  of  Tanagra,  near  the 
Attic  frontier,  named  after  a  temple  of  Apollo  si- 
mibir  to  that  at  Delos.  The  Athenians  used  it  as 
a  fortress  in  the  early  part  of  the  Peloponncsian 
War,  and  in  b.  &  424  Uiey  were  defeated  here  by 
the  Boeotians. 

Dellus  and  DilXa  (A^Xter,  Ai»\fa),  surnames 
of  Apollo  and  Artemis  respectively,  from  the  island 
of  Dblos. 

DeUIof,  ^,  a  Roman  eques,  who  frequently 
changed  sides  in  the  .civil  wars.  In  &  c.  44  he 
joined  Dolabella  in  Asia,  afterwards  went  over  to 
Cassius,  and  then  united  himself  u>  M.  Antony. 
He  deserted  to  Octavian  shortly  before  the  batUe 
of  Actium,  31.  He  appears  to  have  become  a 
personal  friend  of  Octavian  and  Maecenas,  and  is 
therefore  addressed  by  Horace  in  one  of  his  Odes  (iL 
3).  He  wrote  a  history  of  An  tony  *s  war  against 
the  Parthiana,  in  which  he  had  himself  fought 

Delm&tiaf  or  Dtlm&titus.  1.  Son  of  Constan- 
tius  Chlorus  and  his  second  wife  Theodora.  From 
his  balf-brothec,  Constantino  the  Oreat,  he  received 
the  title  of  censor :  he  died  before  a.  d.  335.  ^^  2. 
Son  of  the  preceding,  was  created  Caesar  by  Constan- 
tino the  Great,  335 ;  and,  upon  the  division  of  the 
empire,  received  Xhrsee,  Macedonia,  and  Achaia,  as 
his  portion.  He  was  put  to  death  in  337  on  the 
death  of  Constantino. 

Biloi  or  B81iu  (if  A^Xor:  Ai^Xiot :  Ddo^  DeU, 
DUi^  or  SdillU  Ru.),  the  smallest  of  the  islands 
called  Cyclades,  in  the  Aegean  Sea,  lay  in  the 
strait  between  Rhenea  and  Myconus.  It  was  also 
called,  in  earlier  times,  Astoria,  Ortygia,  and  Chla- 
mydia. According  to  a  legend,  founded  perhaps 
on  some  tradition  of  ito  late  volcanic  origin,  it  ww 
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called  ont  of  the  deep  by  the  tiident  of  Posei^ 
but  was  a  floating  island  until  Zeus  £Mt«oed  it  ij 
adamantine  chains  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  tkii 
it  might  be  a  secure  resting-place  to  Leto,  for  tb 
birth  of  Apollo  and  Artemis.  ApoUo  aftervirii 
obtained  possession  of  Delos,  by  giving  CsUram  t 
Poseidon  in  exchange  for  it ;  md  it  beome  di 
most  holy  seat  of  the  worship  of  Apollo.  Sad  \ 
the  mythical  story:  we  learn  from  historriw 
Delos  was  peopled  by  the  lonians,  finr  whom  it  n 
the  chief  centre  of  political  and  rdiigiooi  mmd  i 
the  time  of  Homer :  it  was  also  the  snt  of  s 
Amphictyony,  comprising  the  samnnding  itlioci 
In  the  time  of  Pisistratua,  Ddos  became  sabjm : 
the  Athenians  ;  it  was  made  the  cammon  vcmA 
of  the  Greek  confederacy  for  carrying  on  tbe  n 
with  Persia  ;  but  the  transference  of  th«  trafsr| 
to  Athens,  and  the  altered  character  of  the  la^ 
reduced  the  island  to  a  oondition  of  a'uolak  i»' 
litical  dependence  upon  Athens.  It  still  posKw; 
however,  a  very  extensive  commeite,  which  w  <:> 
creased  by  the  downfal  of  Corinth,  wbeo  ]>^x 
became  the  chief  emporium  for  the  trade  in  s^^ 
and  it  was  one  of  the  priacipal  seals  of  art  is  Gmnl 
especially  for  works  in  bronae,  of  which  mo^  -'I 
of  the  most  esteemed  mixtures  was  cslM  ^i 
Delian.  An  especial  sanctity  was  attaa^i  > 
Delos  from  ite  connection  with  the  wonits  «• 
Apollo  ;  and  the  peculiar  ehancter  asBigsed  v  v 
isbnd  by  the  traditions  of  its  origin  was  ce&nA 
by  the  remarkable  fret  that,  though  of  t<££-i 
origin,  and  in  the  midst  of  islands  v«y  sabect .) 
earthquakes,  Delos  enjoyed  an  alraest  entdt  eii 
emption  from  such  visitations,  so  that  hi  Vj| 
sluJcen  by  an  earthquake  was  esteemed  s  nui^ 
prodigy.  The  city  of  Delos  stood  on  the  W.i4 
of  the  isbmd,  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Cynthns  (wb(«j 
the  god*s  surname  of  Cjmthins),  near  a  liu)«  ^>H 
called  Inopus.  It  contained  a  temple  of  Leto  uj 
the  great  temple  of  ApoUou  The  latter  vu  bd 
near  the  harbour,  and  possessed  an  onde.  TiksjI 
enriched  with  offerings  from  all  Greece,  sod  ^ 
fiended  by  no  fortifications,  it  was  so  protected  fin 
plunder  by  the  sanctity  of  the  place,  that  erca  d 
Persians,  when  sailing  against  Greece,  not  ot 
passed  it  by  uninjured,  bat  sent  rich  preteou 
the  god.  With  this  temple  were  eannecied  gsn 
calleid  Delia,  which  were  eelebiated  eveiT 
yean,  and  were  said  to  have  been  foaodea  1 
Theseus.  A  like  origin  is  ascribed  to  the  aa 
embassy  (dctrpfa)  which  the  Athenians  seat  ta  Dti 
every  year.  {Did,  ofAmL  art  Thnri)  The  leaf 
and  ocBcle  were  visited  by  pilgrims  from  «^« 
quarter,  even  finm  the  regions  of  Scythia.  T 
greatest  importance  was  attached  to  the  ]» 
serration  of  the  sanctity  of  the  island.  It  « 
twice  purified  by  the  Athenians ;  cace  under  Pn 
tratus,  when  all  tombs  within  sight  of  the  teof 
were  taken  away  ;  and  ^pun  in  ■.€.  426,  vii 
all  human  and  animal  remains  woe  remorni « 
tirely  from  the  island,  which  was  henceforth  i< 
bidden  to  be  polluted  by  births  or  deaths,  or  br  t! 
presence  ef  dogs :  all  penons  about  to  die  or  bn 
forth  children  were  to  be  removed  to  the  sdjace 
island  of  Rhenea.  Delos  oontiuMd  in  s  ilooiv 
ing  condition,  and  under  the  rule  of  the  Athenisr 
who  were  confirmed  in  the  possfssisa  sf  it  H  tJ 
Romans,  until  the  Mithridatie  War,  when  Meo 
phanes,  one  of  the  generals  of  Mithridates,  \d&xu 
upon  it  a  derastatioii,  from  which  it  never  sgK 
recovered. 


DELPHI. 

M^  (ti  A«A^:  A«X^f :  JToKH'),  a  muai 

bvn  in  Pboeic,  but  ont  of  the  motl  oelebntod  in 

fTfFMf,  on  Moonnt  of  ito  omele  of  Apollo.     It  wu 

IK  ctadia  in  dreumferanoe,  w»  titiiated  on  a  ttoep 

MivitT  OD  the  Sk  slope  of  ML  Pamannt,  and  its 

MM  retemUed  the  cavea  of  a  grtat  theatre.    It 

wu  fbut  in  en  the  N.  bj  a  barrier  of  rocky  nioim> 

i  tm,  which  wm  deft  in  the  eentre  into  2  great 

i'  ^  with  peaked  nnnmita,  between  which  itaned 

t>  waim  of  the  Cattalian  spring.     It  waa  origi- 

rdljT  called  Pjrtko  (n«M),  by  which  name  it  is 

ti^nr  mentioDed  in  Homw.    The  origm  of  the 

r jme  of  Delphi  is  meeitain.   The  ancients  derived 

i:  &nm  an  eponymous  hero,  Delphns,  a  descendant 

«f  Dnieslien  ;  but  it  has  been  coojectared,  with 

r«at  probability,  that  Defpid  is  connected  with 

a<f';4ot,  **  brother,**  and  that  it  was  indebted  for 

'*!  mne  to  the  twin  peaks  mentioned  above. 

tviplu  wss  colonised  at  an  eariy  period  by  Doric 

t^vAtn  from  the  neighbonring  town  of  LycorSa,  on 

t }"  h«ichts  of  Pamaaras.     The  goremment  was 

V  o^iguchy,  and  was  in  the  hands  of  a  few  dis- 

t  rfnnbed  fiuniliee  of  Doric  origin.    From  them 

«<Te  taken  the  chief  magiatnites,  the  prieitSi  and 

'•  •>  cste  consisting  of  a  ray  few  membm.    Delphi 

vn  rrfsided  as  the  central  point  of  the  whole 

*tL'A.  sad  was  henee  called  the  **  narel  of  the 

rvth.*    It  was  said  that  2  eagles  sent  forth  by 

.*opttpr«  one  from  the  R  and  the  other  from  the  W., 

ri<  «t  Delphi  at  the  same  time.  —  Delphi  was  the 

rrnrrpol  Mat  of  tho  worship  of  Apollo.    Besides 

^*  r«st  temple  of  ApoUo,  it  contained  nnmerous 

n-iuamt,  staloeo,  and  other  worics  of  art    The 

Pttitaa  gaaics  were  also  celebnted  here,  and  it 

»u  <ne  ^  the  2  pbeas  of  meeting  of  the  Amphio- 

t'ftc  eomwiL  —  The  temple  of  Ap<^  was  si- 

*  swd  St  the  N.  W.  extremity  of  the  town.    The 

"n  Hone  loBpie  was  built  by  Trophonius  and 

^  jifvdes ;  and  when  this  was  bnrat  down  B.  c 

^'V  It  was  rebailt  by  the  Amphictyons  with  still 

« "vin  fpladoor.     The  expense  was  defim3red  by 

'  "'Stsry  Miboeriptions,  to  which  even  Amasis, 

i..tt4  E^ypt,  cotttribated.      The  arehiteet  was 

^'^nihvas  of  Corinth ;    the  Alemaeonidae  eon- 

n  'M  to  baild  it  and  liberally  sabstitated  Parian 

s.tf^v  for  the  front  of  the  building,  instead  of  the 

"*<'nr«  otfloe  which  th^  had  agpreed  to  employ. 

'*  •  tpibple  coMained  immense  twasares  ;  for  not 

"  '  V4t»  rich  offeringa  presented  to  it  by  kings 

v.-  pTitut  ptreffng,.  who  had  received  fevooiahle 

'"•'in  (nb  the  ecade,  but  many  of  the  Greek 

'^M  h»d  m  the  temple  sepaiate  Umami^  in  which 

'  "f  i^yanm^  for  ue  sake  of  security,  many  of 

''*-^  Tihaahb  trcasaica.  The  wealth  of  the  temple 

^"fMcd  Xvxes,  who  sent  part  of  his  army  into 

F' «» ts  obiaai  possession  of  iu  treasores,  but  the 

^  Tvass  ven  drieen  back  by  the  god  himself^  ac- 

;  *"  Iff  to  the  acoonnt  of  the  Delphians.      The 

'    fee  phndcred  the  temple  to  support  them  in 

>'•  vv  «|Eifaist  Thebes  and  the  other  Greek  states 

>  -'T—UC) ;  «id  it  vraa  robbed  at  a  later  time  by 

•'■'"9U  and  by  Salla. —  In  the  centre  of  the 

''"^  tWro  was  a  anil  opening  {x^l^)  >n  the 

^'d.  jnm  which,  f^en  time  to  time,  an  intoxi- 

"^^  npoar  arsm,  which  waa  believed  to  come 

*  "^  tW  eeO  of  Cfcssnris.   No  tmeea  of  this  chasm 

^  '  t^  msphiric  etbahitions  aie  now  any  where 

*'!^nUe.    Over  thia  chasm  there  stood  a  tripod, 

'-  vt^  ^  inealsss,  caUed  Pythia,  took  her 

iha  oiacle  waa  to  be  consulted. 

vhUi  ilM  ttttand  after  exhaling  the 
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vapour,  were  believed  to  contain  the  revektions  of 
Apolla  They  were  carefully  written  down  by  the 
pnests,  and  afterwards  communicated  in  hexameter 
vMse  to  the  persons  who  had  come  to  consult  the 
oracle.  If  the  Pytbia  spoke  in  prose,  her  words 
were  immediately  turned  into  venM  by  a  poet  em- 
ployed for  the  purpoee.  The  oracle  is  said  to  have 
been  discovered  by  its  having  thrown  into  con- 
vulsions some  goats  which  had  strayed  to  the  mouth 
of  the  cave.  —  For  details  respecting  the  oracle 
and  its  influence  in  Greece,  see  J>itL  of  ApL  art 
Orwuhtm. 

DaKpblnet.    [Dupbinivr] 

DelpMBlwii  ( AcX^rcoy).  1.  A  temple  of  ApoUo 
Delphinius  at  Athens,  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Aegeus,  in  which  the  Ephetae  sat  for  trjring  cases 
of  intentionaU  but  justifiable  homicide. «» 8.  The 
harbour  of  Oropos  in  Attica,  on  the  borders  of 
Boeotia,  called  o  Upbt  Kiya^,  i*.  3.  A  town  on  the 
£.  coast  of  the  island  Chios. 

Dtlpfalidiui  (AcA;^(nof ),  a  surname  of  Apollo, 
derived  either  from  his  daying  the  dragon  Del- 
phtnes  (uauaUy  called  Python),  or  because  in  the 
form  of  a  dolphin  (ScA^lr)  or  riding  on  a  dolphin, 
he  showed  the  Cretan  colonists  the  way  to  Delphi. 

Delphna  (AtA^r).  L  Son  of  Poseidon  and 
Melantho,  to  whom  the  foundation  of  Delphi  was 
ascribed.  —«  8.  Son  of  Apollo  and  Cetaeno,  who  is 
also  said  to  have  founded  Delphi 

Delta.    [AnoTPToa] 

JMatidM  ( Ai)^id5i|s,  a  contiaetion  of  AD^AedSiyt), 
an  Athenian  orator,  was  of  very  low  origin,  but 
rose  by  his  talents  to  a  prominent  position  at 
Athens.  He  belon/ied  to  the  Macedonian  party, 
and  was  a  bitter  enemy  of  Demosthenes.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  ChaeronCa,  b.  &  338, 
but  was  dismissed  by  Philip  with  distinguished 
marks  of  honour.  After  Philippe  death  he  was  the 
subservient  supporter  of  Alexander,  but  notwith- 
standing frequently  received  bribes  from  the  oppo- 
site party.  He  was  put  to  death  by  Antipater  in 
818,  beoiuse  the  latter  had  discovored  a  letter  of 
Demades,  uxging  the  enemies  of  Antipater  to  attack 
him.  Demades  was  a  man  without  principle,  and 
lived  in  a  most  profligate  and  dissolute  manner. 
But  he  was  a  brilliant  orator.  He  always  spoke 
extempore,  and  with  such  irresistible  force  that  he 
was  a  pofect  match  for  Demosthenes  himself. 
There  is  extant  a  laige  fragment  of  an  oration 
bearing  the  name  of  Demades  (vf^  tm^tKwrrlaa\ 
in  which  he  defends  his  conduct  during  the  period 
of  Alexander's  reign.  It  is  printed  in  the  col> 
lections  of  the  Attic  orators,  but  its  aennineness 
IS  doubtful.  Cicero  and  Quintiiian  both  state  that 
Demades  left  no  orations  behind  him. 

Dimaritoi  (Air/idpcrrov,  Dor.  Aofidparos).  L 
King  of  Sparta,  reigned  from  about  b.c.  510  to 
491.  He  was  at  variance  with  his  unscrupulous 
colleague  CleomeuM,  who  at  length  accused  him 
before  the  Ephors  of  being  an  illegitimate  son  of 
Ariston,  and  obtained  his  deposition  by  bribing 
the  Delphic  oracle,  &  c.  491.  Demaratus  thereupon 
repaired  to  the  Persian  coast,  where  he  was  kindly 
received  by  Darius.  He  accompanied  Xerxes  in 
his  invasion  of  Greece,  and  recommended  the  king 
not  to  rely  too  confidently  upon  his  countless  hosts. 
His  fiunily  continued  long  in  Asia. «m8  Ameivhant- 
noUe  of  Corinth,  and  one  of  the  Baochiadae.  When 
the  power  of  his  chm  had  been  overthrown  by 
Cypsdns,  about  B.  a  667,  he  fled  from  Corinth,  and 
Nttled  at  Taiquinii  in  Etniria,  when  he 
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an  Etrmcan  wife,  by  whom  he  had  2  sona,  Amna 
and  Lucumo,  aft^arda  L.  Taiquiniua  Priacoa. 

SemStM,  a  people  of  Britain^  in  the  S.W.  of 
Walea :  their  cnief  towna  were  Maridnniim  {CknT^ 
mariben)  and  Luentinum. 

DftanHftr  (Aqm^^p)*  o&e  of  the  gnat  diyinities 
of  the  Greeks,  waa  the  goddesa  of  the  earth,  and 
her  name  probably  signified  Mothtr^Earth  (7^ 
/A^nyp).  She  waa  the  protectreaa  of  agricaltare  and 
of  all  Uie  fruita  of  the  earth.  She  waa  the  daughter 
of  Cronna  and  Rhea,  and  aiater  of  Zeua,  by  whom 
ahe  became  the  mother  of  Persephone  (Proaerpina). 
Zeua,  without  the  knowledge  of  Demeter,  had 
promiaed  Persephone  to  A'idonena  (Pinto) ;  and 
while  the  unaoapecdng  maiden  waa  gathering 
flowers  in  the  Nysian  pmin  in  Ada,  the  earth  sud- 
denly opened  and  ahe  waa  cairied  off  by  A'idoneua. 
Her  mother,  who  heard  only  the  echo  of  her  voice, 
immediately  set  out  in  search  of  her  daughter. 
For  9  daya  she  wandered  about  without  obtaining 
any  tidmgs  of  her,  but  on  the  tenth  she  met  He- 
cate, who  told  her  that  she  had  heard  the  cries  of 
Persephone,  but  did  not  know  who  had  carried 
her  o£  Both  then  hastened  to  Helios  (the  Sun), 
who  revealed  to  them  that  it  waa  A'idoneua  who 
had  carried  off  Persephone  with  the  consent  of 
Zeua.  Thereupon  Demeter  in  her  anger  avoided 
Olympua,  and  dwelt  upon  earth  among  men,  con- 
fening  blessings  wherever  she  was  kindly  received, 
and  severely  punishing  those  who  repulsed  her. 
In  this  manner  she  came  to  Celeus  at  Eleaaia. 
[Cblxu&]  As  the  goddesa  atill  continued  angry, 
and  did  not  allow  the  earth  to  produce  any  fruits, 
Zeua  first  sent  Iris  and  then  all  the  gods  to  persuade 
Demeter  to  return  to  Olympua.  But  ahe  waa  deaf 
to  all  their  entreatiea,  and  refused  to  return  to 
Olympua,  and  to  reatore  fertility  to  the  earth,  till 
ahe  had  aeen  her  daughter  again.  Zeua  accord- 
ingly aent  Hermea  into  Erebua  to  fetch  back  Per- 
aephone.  Ai'doneuaconaented,  but  gave  Persephone 
psLTt  of  a  pomegranate  to  eat.  Hennes  then  took 
her  to  Eleusis  to  her  mother,  who  received  her 
with. unbounded  joy.  At  Eleiuis  both  were  joined 
by  Hecate,  who  henceforth  became  the  attendant 
of  Persephone.  Demeter  now  returned  to  Olympus 
with  her  daughter,  but  as  the  latter  had  eaten  in 
the  lower  world,  she  was  obliged  to  spend  one 
third  of  the  year  with  Aidoneua,  but  waa  allowed 
to  continue  with  her  mother  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  The  earth  now  brought  forth  firuit  again. 
Before  Demeter  left  Eleusia,  she  instructed  Trip- 
tolemus,  Diocles,  Enmolpua,  and  Celena  in  the 
mode  of  her  worship  and  in  the  mysteries.  This 
is  the  ancient  legend  as  preserved  in  the  Homeric 
hymn,  but  it  is  variously  modified  in  later  traditions. 
In  the  Latin  poets  the  scene  of  the  npe  is  near 
Enna  in  Sicily ;  and  Ascalaphus,  who  had  alone 
seen  Persephone  eat  any  thing  in  the  lower  worid, 
revealed  the  fiict  and  was  in  consequence  turned 
'into  an  owl  by  Demeter.  [AfiCALAPHV&]  In 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  there  is  no  mention  of  this 
l^end,  and  there  appears  no  connexion  between 
Dimeter  and  Persephone.'  The  meaning  of  the 
legend  is  obvious.  Persephone,  who  is  carried  off 
to  the  lower  world,  is  the  seed-corn,  which  remains 
concealed  in  the  ground  part  of  the  year;  Persephone, 
who  returns  to  her  mother,  is  the  com  which  rises 
from  the  ground  and  nourishes  men  and  animala. 
Lattt  philosophical  writera,  and  perhaps  the  mys- 
teries also,  referred  the  disappeannce  and  return 
of  Panephone  to  tha  burial  of  the  body  of  man 
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and  the  immortality  of  his  soul. — ^Tke  other  Ifgendi 
about  Demeter  are  oi  less  importsaoc  To  tf^a^ 
the  pursuit  of  Poseidon  she  changed  hctMlf  iDU>  t 
mare,  but  the  god  efifected  his  pnrpoie,  and  »h( 
became  the  mother  of  the  celebrated  hone  Aiki 
[Arion,  N&  2.]  According  to  some  tradiiiaci 
she  also  bore  to  Poseidon  a  daughter  Detpoena  (t.  < 
Persephone).  —  She  fell  in  love  with  Ission  u^ 
lay  with  him  in  a  thrice-ploughed  field  in  Crete 
their  offspring  was  Plutna  {WeaUk),  [Usiov.] 
—  She  punished  with  fearful  hunger  Eiyncfatlioc 
who  had  cut  down  her  aacred  grove.  [Et:- 
aiCHTHON.]  — The  chief  aeata  of  the  wonhip  1 
Demeter  and  Persephone  were  Attica,  Arcadia  k^ 
Sicily.  In  Attica  ahe  waa  worshipped  with  skU 
splendour.  The  Athenians  pretended  that  if.< 
culture  waa  firat  practiaed  in  their  coontir,  id 
that  Triptolemua  of  Eleusia,  the  favourite  of  l^ 
meter,  waa  the  first  who  invented  the  plough  d 
sowed  com.  [TRiPTOtUi ua.]  Every  to:  £ 
Athens  the  festival  of  the  Eleunma  was  (Ma^i 
in  honour  of  these  goddesses.  The  festival  of  ty 
Theamophoria  waa  alao  celebrated  in  her  booOTrti 
well  at  Athena  aa  in  other  parte  of  Greece :  ii  n 
intended  to  commemorate  the  mtroduction  of  ic 
lawa  and  the  regulationa  of  civiliaed  life,  «c  > 
were  aacribed  to  Demeter,  ainoe  agriculture  ii ' 
basis  of  civilisation.  {Did.  iifAni,  arts,  Eln»-  < 
Thetmopkoria,) — In  worka  of  art  Demeter  vn  ^ 
presented  aometimea  in  a  aitting  attitude,  sooru^'j 
walking,  and  sometimes  riding  in  a  chariot  t." 
by  horaea  or  dragona,  but  always  in  full  an!.' 
Around  her  head  ahe  wore  a  gariand  of  coni-«i 
or  a  aimple  riband,  and  in  her  band  she  kr  i 
aoeptre,  corn-ears  or  a  poppy,  sometimes  alto  a  »: 
and  the  myatic  baaket  —  The  Romans  receii*^ 
from  Sicily  the  worship  of  Demeter,  to  whom  tb«] 
gave  the  name  of  Cerea,  The  firat  temple  of  C^t 
at  Rome  waa  vowed  by  the  dictator  A.  P«tuic  i 
Albinua,  in  b.  c.  496,  for  the  purpose  of  t^f^-'A 
a  famine  with  which  Rome  waa  threatened  dir:^ 
a  war  with  the  Latina.  The  Romans  imtiiuui 
festival  with  games  in  honour  of  her  (Dkt  ^ -i^ 
«.  e.  Cenalia).  She  waa  looked  upon  by  the  hi^M 
much  in  the  aame  light  as  Tellus.  Pigs  verr 
crificed  to  both  divinities,  in  the  seasons  of  lov 
and  in  harvest  time,  and  alao  at  the  burial  cf ' 
dead.  Her  worship  acquired  eonaideiable  poiiti 
importance  at  Rome.  The  property  of  tnit. 
againat  the  republic  waa  often  made  over  to  1. 
temple.  The  decreea  of  the  aenate  were  depovtv 
in  her  temple  for  the  inspection  of  the  tribtmcs 
the  people.  If  we  further  consider  that  the  aed^i 
had  the  apecial  aupcrintendence  of  this  temple.  :i 
very  probable  that  Cerea,  whose  worship  vu,  •il 
the  plebeians  themselves,  introduced  at  Kont  tri 
without,  had  aome  peculiar  relatioQ  to  the  pleU^ 
order. 

DtalAtarlai    (Arifinrptdt :  Amairptt^y    ^ 
town  in  Hagneaia  in  Theaaaly,  on  the  ronem^ 
receu  of  the  Pagasaean  bay,  founded  by  Demecj 
Polioroetea,  and  peopled  by  the  inhabitaouj 
lolcns  and  the  surrounding  towna :  it  soon  be cu 
one  of  the  moat  important  towns  in  the  N- 
Greece,  and  ia  frequently  mentioned  in  the  «3 
between  the  Macedmians  and  Romans.  — 2* 
town  in  Assyria,  not  ftr  from  Arbek.^)-  ' 
Athenian  tribe,  added  to  the  10  old  tribev  v^ 
307,  and  named  in  honour  of  Demetrius  Poiiorreb 

Dtaiitilai  (AiiH^piot).    L  A  Greek  of  t 
iaiand  of  Phana  in  the  Adrittic    He  was  s  $ 
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n^nl  of  Tcttia,  the  111 jrian  queen,  and  tnacheroosly 
ourrvndend  Coftyim  to  the  Romane,  who  rewarded 
kjn  with  a  great  part  of  the  dominbna  of  Tenta, 
2  J8.  Snbaeqoently  he  Teotored  on  many  actf  of 
pintical  hoatility  againit  the  Romans,  thinking  that 
thty  were  too  much  ooeupied  with  the  Gallic  war 
£n<i  the  impending  danger  of  Hannibal*!  invasion  to 
uk<^  notice  of  him.  The  Romans,  however,  imme- 
cutelr  sent  the  consul  L.  Aemilios  Paolos  over 
u>  IllViia  (219),  who  took  Pharos  itself,  and  oh- 
•z-d  Demetrios  to  fly  for  refuge  to  Philip,  king 
f>t  Macedonia.  At  the  court  of  this  prince  he  spent 
i\>-  rtmainder  of  his  life.i-«8.  Younger  son  of 
Ptiiiip  v.,  king  of  Macedonia,  was  sent  as  a  hostage 
10  Home  after  the  battle  of  Cynosoephalae  (198). 
F'Te  years  afterwards  he  was  restored  to  his  Either, 
« Ho  rabscqnently  sent  him  as  his  ambassador  to 
K'Tne.  But  having  incurred  the  jealousy  of  his 
ict^er  and  his  brother,  Perseus,  by  the  ^vounble 
rot'^ption  he  had  met  with  firom  the  Romans,  he 
«aji  Mcretly  put  to  death  by  his  &ther*s  order. 

L  Kim^  o/MaeuUmku  L  Sntnamed  PoUoroetW 
(^oKiopKtrritsy,  or  the  Besieger,  son  of  Antigonus, 
K  '13  of  Asia,  and  Stratonice.  At  an  eariy  age  he 
?a\p  prooii  of  distinguished  bravery.  He  accom- 
T^fiicd  his  fisther  in  his  campaigns  against  Enmenes 

<  IL  r.  31  /•  316),  and  a  few  yean  afterwards  was  left 
)  y  hit  fisther  in  the  command  of  Syria,  which  he  had 
t"  defend  against  Ptolemy.  In  312  he  was  de- 
i'^xtH  by  Ptolemy  near  Craaa,  but  soon  after  retrieved 
h*  diauter  in  part  by  defeating  one  of  the  generals 
cf  Ptolemy.  In  311  a  geneial  peace  was  concluded 
tr.r.nt  the  sncceasofs  of  Alexander,  but  it  was  only 
n  «hort  duration.  In  307  Demetrius  was  despatched 
^^  his  £sther  with  a  powerful  fleet  and  army  to  wrest 
f'Tf^te  from  Caasander  and  Ptolemy.  He  met  with 
^'^'^t  iticcess.  At  Athens  he  was  received  with 
't.thuiiasm  by  the  people  as  their  liberator.  De- 
''(mii  the  PhftJerean,  who  had  governed  the  city 
''>r  Cajdander,  was  estpelled*  and  the  fort  at  Muny- 
''^•^  taken.    Demetrius  took  up  his  abode  for  the 

*  ntrr  at  Atheoa,  where  divine  hoooun  were  paid 
>  r^.  under  the  title  of  **  the  Preserver"  (6  Ssrr^p). 
H'^  »M  recalled  from  Athens  by  his  fiUher  to  take 
t'.<>  command  of  the  war  in  Cvprus  against  Pto- 
'-^v.  Here  also  he  was  successful,  and  in  a  great 
r,iT;il  battle  he  annihihited  the  fleet  of  Ptolemy 
'  -''^  t.  Next  year  (305)  he  laid  siege  to  Rhodes, 
^*t3aM  the  Rhodians  had  refused  to  support  him 
aninit  Ptolemy.     It  was  in  consequence  of  the 

*  '.'H'ltic  BHchtnes  which  Demetrius  constructed  to 
^»a>l  the  walla  of  Rhodes,  that  he  received  the 

*  <nufn«  of  Poliorcetes.    But  all  his  exertions  were 

<  'aruiing,  and  af^  the  siege  had  lasted  above  a 
r'-ir,  he  at  length  eondoded  a  treaty  with  the 
H'K^ians  (304).  —  Demetrius  then  crossed  over  to 
^T"*^,  which  had  meanwhile  been  almost  con- 
'^I'^nNi  by  CasaandiT  He  soon  compelled  CSas- 
Mnd'T  to  evacuate  all  Greece  S.  of  ThermopyhM, 
^'•^  for  the  next  3  years  continued  to  prosecute 
*>  w  with  success.  But  in  302  he  was  obliged 
!"  TfVan  to  Asia  in  order  to  support  his  &tner 
Arf..{aiias.  In  301  their  combined  forces  were 
*"^'iv  defeated  by  those  of  Lysimacbus  and  Se- 
•"  'i«  in  the  battle  of  Ipana,  and  Antigonus  him- 
^  f  tUia.  Demetrius,  to  whose  impetuosity  the 
>•«  of  the  battle  would  seem  to  be  in  great  mea- 
^iTf  owing,  fled  to  Ephesus,  and  from  thence 
«^t  Mil  for  Athens ;  but  the  Athenians  declined 
to  t^ttm  htm  into  their  city.  The  jeabusies  of 
lb«  enemiM  aooo  changed  the  face  of  his  afftixi ; 
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and  Ptdemy  having  entered  into  a  closer  union 
with  Lysimachus,  Seleueus  married  Stratonice, 
daughter  of  Demetrius.  Br  this  alliance  Demi>< 
trius  obtained  possession  of  Cilicia,  and  he  had 
never  lost  Cyprus,  Tyre,  and  Sidon.  In  297  he 
determined  to  make  an  effort  to  recover  his  do- 
minions in  0 recce.  He  appeared  with  a  fleet  on 
the  coast  oi  Attica,  but  was  at  first  unsuccessful. 
The  death  of  Oissander,  however,  in  the  course  of 
the  same  year  gave  a  new  turn  to  afiairs.  Deme- 
trius made  himself  master  of  Aegina,  Salamis,  and 
finally  of  Athens,  after  a  long  blockade  (295).  In 
294  he  marched  into  Peloponnesus  against  the 
Spartans,  and  was  on  the  point  of  taking  their  city 
when  he  was  suddenly  called  away  by  the  state  of 
affiiirs  in  Macedonia.  Here  the  dissensions  be- 
tween Antipater  and  Alexander,  the  2  sons  of  Cas- 
sander,  had  led  Alexander  to  call  in  foreign  aid  to 
his  support;  and  he  sent  embassies  at  once  to 
Demetrius  and  to  Pyrrhus.  Pyrrhus  was  the 
nearest  at  hand,  and  had  already  defeated  Anti- 
pater and  established  Alexander  on  the  throne, 
when  Demetrius  arrived  with  his  army.  He  was 
received  with  apparent  friendliness,  but  mutual 
jealousies  quickly  arose.  Demetrius  caused  the 
young  king  to  be  assassinated  at  a  banquet,  and 
was  thereupon  acknowledged  as  king  by  the  Ma- 
cedonian army.  Demetrius  kept  possession  of 
Macedonia  for  7  years  (294—287).  His  reign 
was  a  series  of  wars.  In  292  be  marched  against 
the  Thebans,  who  had  risen  against  him,  and  took 
their  city.  In  291  he  took  advantage  of  the  cap- 
tivity of  Lysimachus  among  the  Oetae  to  invade 
Thrace ;  but  he  was  recalled  by  the  news  of  a 
fresh  insurrection  in  Boeotia.  He  repulsed  Pyr- 
rhus, who  had  attempted  by  invading  Thesaaly  to 
effect  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  Boeotians,  and 
again  took  Thebes  after  a  long  siege  (290).  In 
289  he  carried  on  war  against  Pyrrhus  and  the 
Aetolians,  but  he  concluded  peace  with  Pyrrhus 
that  he  might  march  into  Asia  with  the  view  of 
recovering  his  father*s  dominions.  His  adversaries 
however  forestalled  him.  In  287  Ptolemy  sent  a 
powerful  fleet  against  Greece,  while  Pvrrhus  (not- 
withstanding his  recent  treaty)  on  the  one  side 
and  Lysimachus  on  the  other  simultaneously  in- 
vaded Macedonia.  Demetrius  was  deserted  by 
his  own  troops,  who  proclaimed  Pyrrhus  king  of 
Macedonia.  He  then  crossed  over  to  Asia,  and 
after  meeting  with  alternate  success  and  misfortune, 
was  at  length  obliged  to  surrender  himself  prisoner 
to  Seleueus  (286).  That  king  kept  him  in  con- 
finement, but  did  not  treat  him  with  harshnefti. 
Demetrius  died  in  the  3rd  year  of  his  imprison- 
ment and  the  56th  of  his  age  (283).  He  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  of  his 
age :  in  restless  activity  of  mind,  fertility  of  re- 
source, and  daring  promptitude  in  the  execution  of 
his  schemes,  he  has  perhaps  never  been  surpassed. 
His  besetting  sin  was  his  unbounded  licentious- 
ness. Besides  Lamia  and  his  other  mistresses,  he 
was  regularly  married  to  4  wives,  Phila,  Eurydice, 
Detdamia,  and  Ptolema'is,  by  whom  he  left  4  sons. 
The  eldest  of  these,  Antigonus  Gbnatas,  eventually 
succeeded  him  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia.  ^-^ 
8.  Son  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  succeeded  his  &ther, 
and  reigned  B.  c.  239 — 229.  He  carried  on  war 
agauist  the  Aetolians,  and  was  opposed  to  the 
Achaean  League.  He  was  succeedeid  by  Antigo- 
nus Doeon. 

XL  JTiVyt  of  Syria.   L  Botcr  (reigued  b.  c.  162 
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— 150)«  was  the  ton  of  Selencua  IV.  Philopator  and 
grandsou  of  Antiochui  the  Great  While  yet  a 
child,  he  had  been  tent  to  Rome  by  hit  &ther  as  a 
hostage,  and  remained  there  during  the  whole  of  the 
reign  of  Antiochos  IV.  Epiphanes.  After  the  death 
of  Antiochus,  being  now  23  yean  old,  he  demanded 
of  the  senate  to  be  set  at  liberty  ;  but  as  his  re- 
quest was  refiised  by  the  senate,  be  fled  secretly 
from  Rome,  by  the  advice  of  the  historian  Poly- 
bins,  and  went  to  Syria.  The  Syrians  dedared  in 
his  faronr;  and  the  young  king  Antiochus  V. 
Eupator,  with  his  tutor  Lysias,  was  seiied  by 
his  own  guards  and  put  to  death.  By  yaluabla 
presents  Demetrius  obtained  from  the  Romans  his 
recognition  as  king.  But  having  alienated  his  own 
subjects  by  his  luxnry  and  intemperance,  they 
sided  with  an  impostor  of  the  name  of  Balas,  who 
took  the  title  of  Alexander.  By  him  Demetrius 
was  defeated  in  battle  and  slain.  He  left  2  sons, 
Demetrius  Nicator  and  Antiochus  Sidetes,  both  of 
whom  subsequently  ascended  the  throne.-— S.  Hi* 
eator  (b.  c.  146--142,  and  again  128—125), 
son  of  Demetrius  Soter.  He  had  been  sent  by 
his  fitther  for  safety  to  Cnidus,  when  Alexander 
Balas  invaded  Syria ;  and  after  the  death  of  his 
fifcther  he  continued  in  exile  for  some  years.  With 
the  assistance  of  Ptolemy  Philometor  he  defeated 
Balas,  and  recovered  his  kingdom  ;  but,  having  like 
his  fiither  rendered  himself  odious  to  his  subjects  by 
his  vices  and  cruelties,  he  was  driven  out  of  Syria 
by  Tr3rphon,  who  set  up  Antiochus,  the  inftnt  son 
of  Alexander  Balas,  as  a  ]netender  against  him. 
Demetrius  retired  to  Babylon,  and  from  thence 
marehed  against  the  Parthians,  by  whom  he  was 
defieated  and  taken  prisoner,  138.  He  remained 
as  a  captive  in  Parthia  10  years,  but  was  kindly 
treated  by  the  Parthian  king  Mithridates  (Anaoes 
VI.),  who  gave  him  his  daughter  Rhodognne  in 
marriage.  Meanwhile,  his  brother,  Antiochus  VII. 
Sidetes,  having  overthrown  the  usurper  Tryphon, 
engaged  in  war  with  Parthia,  in  consequence  of 
which  Phiaates,  the  successor  of  Mithridates, 
brought  forward  Demetrios,  and  sent  him  into 
Syria  to  operate  a  diversion  aoainst  his  brother. 
In  the  same  year  Antiochus  tell  in  battle,  and 
Demetrius  again  obtained  possession  of  the  Syrian 
throne,  128.  Having  engaged  in  an  expeditioa 
against  Egypt,  Ptolemy  Physoon  set  up  against 
him  the  pretender  Alexander  Zebina,  by  whom 
he  was  defeated  and  compelled  to  fly.  His  wife 
Cleopatra,  who  could  not  forgive  him  his  mairiage 
with  Rhodogune  in  Parthia,  refused  to  afford  him 
refuge  at  PtolemaSs,  and  he  fled  to  Tyre,  where  he 
was  assassinated,  l25.i«>S.  Baeaara,  son  of  An- 
tiochus VIII.  Qiypus,  and  gnmdson  of  Deme- 
trius II.  During  \he  civil  wan  that  followed  the 
death  of  Antiochus  Grypns  (96),  Demetrius  and  his 
brother  Philip  for  a  time  held  the  whole  of  Syria. 
But  war  broke  out  between  them ;  Dunetrins  was 
taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  Paithia,  where  he  re- 
mained in  captivity  till  his  death. 

m.  Jlttoravy.  '  L  Of  Adnayttivm,  sunamed 
Ixien,  a  Greek  grammaiian  of  the  time  of  Av^gnstna, 
lived  partly  at  Pergamusand  partly  at  Alexandria, 
and  wrote  commentaries  on  Homer  and  Heaiod  and 
other  werks.i.8.  KagBM,  that  it,  of  Magnesia,  a 
Gve«k  grammarian,  and  a  contcmpoiarr  of  Cicero 
w»d  Atticus.  He  wrote  a  wetk  On  ccincerd  (wipJ 
AMM^ai),  and  another  on  poeU  and  other  anthon 
who  Imre  the  same  name  (nc^  ^tmmipm^  nw^vwr 
aal  #«»pa^4Mr)..«.  IbalvMa,  socaUadfium 
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his  birthplace,  the  Attic  demos  of  Phaleni,  vlinei 
he  was  bom  about  b.g:  345.  Hit  ptfenta  vcrej 
poor,  but  by  his  talento  and  perMvciioce  he  hm^ 
to  the  highest  hononn  at  Athens,  and  became  ^ 
tinguished  both  as  an  orator,  a  ststesmsn,  a  phi!«^ 
sopher,  and  a  poet  He  was  edocated,  togttbd 
with  Uie  poet  Menander,  in  the  school  of  M 
phrastus.  He  began  his  public  career  sboot  3'25| 
and  acquired  great  reputation  by  his  eloquence,  u 
317  the  government  of  Athens  was  eotratttd  t^ 
him  by  Cassander,  and  he  dischaiged  the  duties  J 
his  office  for  10  yean  with  such  general  »W 
fisction,  that  the  Athenians  confenred  upon  him  t^ 
most  extnordinary  distinctions,  and  erected  m  m 
than  360  statues  to  his  honour.  But  danog  d 
latter  period  of  his  administration  he  leeni  to  m 
become  intoxicated  with  his  good  fomme,  »d  U 
abandoned  himself  to  dissipation.  WhcD  Ded 
trius  Poliorcetes  approached  Athens,  in  307.  W 
metrins  Phalereus  was  obliged  to  take  to  W 
and  his  enemies  induced  the  Athenians  to  m 
sentence  of  death  upon  hino.  He  went  to  Ptoka 
Li^  at  Alexandria,  with  whom  he  lived  for  H 
yean  on  the  best  terms ;  and  it  was  probsbltovd 
to  the  influence  of  Deraetrins  that  the  great  Aienj 
drine  libnzy  was  formed.  His  snocesoor,  ?uksi 
Philadelohus,  was  hostile  towards  Deffietriu,^ 
cause  he  nad  advised  his  fiuber  to  appoint  siiocbcrj 
his  sons  as  his  successor.  He  banished  Dem«tn9^ 
Upper  Egypt,  where  he  is  said  to  have  di«d  7« 
the  bite  of  a  snake. — Demetrius  Phalereus  m  ^ 
last  among  the  Attic  oraton  worthy  of  the  osa^ 
but  even  his  oratiras  bore  evident  maifciftt: 
decline  of  oratory,  and  were  characteriMd  m: 
by  grace  and  elegance  than  by  force  and  nbbza) 
His  numerous  writings,  the  greater  part  of  ^< 
were  probably  oompoeed  in  Egypt,  embisoed  c 
jects  of  the  moat  varied  kinds  ;  bat  none  of  tb^ 
has  come  down  to  ua,  for  the  work  on  elon& 
(vcpl  IpftifPsCas),  extant  under  kia  name,  is  r 
bably  the  work  of  an  Alexandrine  sophist  of  i 
name  of  Demetrius.  —  4.  Of  BMpiit,  t  Gw 
graaunarian  of  the  time  of  Aristarehas,  vrstt* 
learned  commentary  on  the  Catalogue  in  tbe  '3 
book  of  the  Iliad.— 5.  Of  Saaiiixii,  aCynic]^ 
sopher,  lived  from  the  reign  «f  Caligula  to  thai 
Domitian,  and  was  banished  from  Rome  in  cfti 
quenoe  of  the  freedom  with  which  he  rebuked  i 
powerful.  J 

DfimMdat  (Air^c48iyrX  a  edebrated  pbrvj 
of  Crotona.  He  practised  medicine  saccessT^ 
at  Aegina,  Athens,  and  Samoa.  He  wai  Oi 
prisoner  along  with  Polyerates,  in  B.&  b*22y  n 
was  aent  to  S^  to  the  eoort  of  Darius.  Here! 
aoqnirad  great  repatation  by  cnring  the  king^  fj 
and  the  breast  of  the  queen  Atossa.  Notwithtuj 
ittg  his  hononn  at  the  Persiaa  oooit,  he  was  tlM 
desirous  of  letnming  to  his  native  couotry. 
order  to  effect  this,  he  pretended  to  enter  into 
views  and  inteieata  of  &e  Penaaas,  and  pne^ 
by  means  of  Atosaa  that  be  aboald  be  leot  v 
nobles  to  explore  the  coast  of  Greece, 
in  what  pans  it  might  be  most  sttccetffa 
attacked.  WhcB  they  arrived  at  Tarentmm 
king,  Anstophflides,  out  oi  kindness  to  Deraocr  i 
seiaed  the  Penkns  aa  spiea,  which  afford^i 
physadan  aa  opportunity  of  escaping  to  Cn>ii^ 
Here  be  settled,  and  manied  the  daaghter  of 
fiunons  wrestler,  Milo ;  the  Penians  bavin/ 
lowed  him  to  Gretoos,  Mid  in  vain  dsnaadrd 
ho  ihould  be  iMtoMd. 
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DmleUiw  (Ami»x4^n*)^  an  Athfluan,  Mn 
f  the  litter  of  Demotthoiec  He  wm  probftbly 
rtiaed  by  ka  nud*  in  ontorjr,  ud  inherited  hia 
■iriotk  Niitiments.  After  the  mtonitioo  of  the 
Itbeoiu  dfmnfwcy  in  axi.  807  by  Demetrini  Polior- 
tin,  Demodiam  wm  at  the  head  of  the  patriotic 
utT  nH  took  wn  aetive  part  m  public  afiain  for 
be  Bfit  20  or  SO  yeam  He  left  behiud  him 
nenl  ootieni,  and  aa  eztenaifc  hiitoiy  of  hii 
vntiaNii. 

MiaSclM  (Ai^eirVi»f\  an  Attie  orator^  and  an 
fQoocBt  of  DeaHcfaarcfc 

PimigitM  (Aitt»oKpdnit9\  a  Pythagonan  phi- 
■ofiiier,  of  vhcce  life  nothinf;  ia  known,  the  author 
( to  cxtnt  eoOectioa  of  nmal  mawme,  called  the 
oldeo  teotenece  {ywmfnat  xp''*^*  They  are 
nntfd  with  DsMOPHILVa. 

OkMoItOB  {AauUitprros),  m  celebrated  Greek 

i^loiopkn;  WM  bom  a4  Abdera  in  Thowe,  about 

ic  460.     Hij  lather,  Hegeeiitiatiu, — or,  aa 

tbof  called  kiB,  DamaaipiMU  or  Athenocritua, — 

n»  pMimid  of  ao  huge  a  profierty^  that  he  waa 

iHt  to  tatctaun  Xcfxea  on  hia  march  through 

ibdna.    Daocritna  apent  the  inheritance,  which 

iM  £ttfa<f  left  kiai,  oo  ttsvela  into  diatant  coantriea, 

t^ick  W  vadertook  to  aatiafy  hia  extraordinary 

.'uni  (iw  knowledge.     He  traTelled  oyer  a  great 

;an  (tf  Alia,  and  apent  aoae  time  in  Egjrpl.    The 

usf  landatca  pRaerred  abo«t  Democritaa  ahow 

'A't  be  vaa  a  man  of  a  moat  ateiling  and  \uh 

b('«iUe  cbandcr.    Hia  diligence  waa  incredible : 

^  ^t«d  csdaairely  for  hia  atndiea*  and  hia  diain- 

^nniidatm,  Bodcaty,  and  aimplidty,  are  atteated 

^  aanr  fcnoiaa  whkk  are  related  of  him.    Not> 

Rt^stttdisg  the  gnat  property  he  had  inherited 

kn  ik  fitthcr,  he  died  in  poverty,  but  highly 

M'fwd  by  hia  feUow-eitiaena.     He  died  in  361 

nt^aj  advanced  age.     There  ia  a  tradition  that 

^  ^'prtTcd  himaelf  of  hia  tight,  that  he  might  be 

^<itti«bed  ia  hia  pnnnitt;  but  thit  tradition 

I*  ce  of  the  iafantioBt  of  a  later  age,  which  waa 

ki  t4  piqaat  anecdotao.    It  b  more  probable 

■^  be  nay  hare  ket  hia  eight  by  too  aevere  a]^ 

P-  '^L-oD  to  itody.    Thia  loaa,  howerer,  did  not 

'^ruh  the  cheerful  diapoaition  of  hia  mind,  which 

r^^  hin  to  look,  in  all  circnmatanoca,  at  the 

f  ••r-al  tide  of  thiaga,  which  later  writert  took  to 

'  tsthat  he  alwap  landed  at  the  folliea  of  men. 

•^Krovledge  waa  moat  extenaivet.  It  embraced  not 

;  ^  Bataial  adencea,  mathematica,  mechanica, 

•'^'Ht,  Biaaic,  and  phiioao|Ay,  but  Tanona  other 

-*  -  iri&    Hia  woifca  were  oompoaed  in  the 

*  ^fct,  though  not  without  acme  admixtnra 

'^  I«al  pccaOaritiea  of  Abdem.      They  are 

<    n^lMi  BQci^  praiaed  by  Cicero  on  account  of 

*  r^iiaeit  of  their  atyle,  and  are  in  thia  reipect 

»^  e^cn  with  the  woika  of  Plata  The  frag- 

■    * »{ themare  collected  by  Mullach,  D^mocriU 

* •^'^  Optrmm  fh^mmta,  Berlin,  1843.  Leu- 

'  •*  *?pc8fa  to  haTe  had  moot  influence  upon 

'*;i«««fihkal  opiaiona  of  Dcmoeritna,and  thaae 

'  '-^)«oph«n  wtn  the  iiMnden  of  the  theory  of 

*-    la  «fdcr  to  explain  the  creation  of  all 

U'4  Uungp,  Democritaa  maintained  that  there 

">  A  mfiiiita  apace  an  infinite  number  of  atoma 

'  o^sHry  puticlaa»  hooMgeneoua  in  quality,  but 

ia  Imm.     He  farther  taught  that 

Hmhine  with  one  another^  and  that 

J"^  trim  frim  the  infinite  variety  of  the 

;  '^t  and  parition  of  the  atoma  in  forming 

^  "^^^        The  eaoae  af  thaw  combinaticM  he 
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called  dkntoa  (^xn\  in  oppoeition  to  the  9ovs  of 
Anaxagoraa  ;  but  he  did  not  uae  the  word  chance 
in  ita  vulgar  acceptation,  but  to  aignify  the  necea- 
aary  auccaaaioo  of  caaae  and  effect.  In  hia  ethical 
philoaopky  Democritaa  conaidered  the  acquiaition 
of  peace  of  mind  (tit^vfda)  aa  die  end  and  ultimate 
object  of  onr  actional 

DimfidBeof  (Aai/A^3oNor),  the  celebrated  bard 
at  the  court  of  AlcinoUa  who  aang  of  the  loyea  of. 
Area  and  Aphrodite,  while  Ulyaaea  aat  at  the  ban- 
quet of  AlonoUa.  He  ia  alao  mentioned  aa  the 
bard  who  adriaed  Agamemnon  to  guard  Cly* 
taemneatra,  and  to  expoae  Aegiathua  in  a  detert 
ialand.  Later  writen,  who  looked  upon  thia  my* 
thical  minatrel  aa  an  hiatoricnl  peraon,  related  that 
he  compoaed  a  poem  on  the  deatruction  of  Troy, 
and  on  the  marriage  of  Hephaeatua  and  Aphrodite. 

DtadSiiAS  (Aif/MiM{),  of  Cypraa,  a  Cynic  phi- 
loaopher  in  the  time  of  Hadnan.  We  owe  our 
knowledge  of  hia  character  to  LneiaD,  who  haa 
painted  it  in  the  moot  glowing  coloura^repreaenting 
oim  aa  almoat  perfectly  wiae  and  good.  Demonax 
appeara  to  have  been  £pee  from  2ie  auaterity  and 
moroaeneaa  of  the  aect,  though  he  valued  their  in* 
difference  to  external  thinga.  He  waa  nearly  100 
yeara  old  at  the  time  of  hia  death.. 

DimSniii  InaiilM  {Ant»6iniiffot)^  a  group  of 
ialanda  in  the  Propontia  {Sta  t^  Marmora)^  be- 
longing to  Bithynia :  of  theae  the  moat  important 
were  PityOdea  and  Cha]citia,jalao  called  Demoncaua. 

DimJq^iu  (^M^iAot).  I.  Son  of  Ephoraa, 
continued  hia  &ther*a  hiatory  by  adding  to  it  the 
hiatory  of  the  Sacred  War.^— 8.  An  Athenian 
comic  poet  of  the  new  comedy,  from  whote  *Oyay6t 
Plautaa  took  hia  A*imaria.*^3,  A  Pythagorean 
philoaopher,  of  whoae  life  nothing  ia  known,  wrote 
a  work  entitled  filoo  dcpdrcio,  part  of  which  ia 
extant,  in  the  form  of  a  aelection,  entitled  yymfiiKii 
^limAtmra,  Beat  edition  by  Orelli,  in  hia  (^pme. 
Grate.  Vei,  SmUnL  Lipa.  1819. 

])tai5phAn  or  IMiiiSphSSa  (Aii^io^r  or  Ai}- 
fA0^6mif),  L  Son  of  Celeua  and  Metanin,  whom 
Demeter  wiahed  to  make  immortal  For  detaila 
tee  Cai.nus.-*8.  Son  of  Theaeua  and  Phaedra, 
accompanied  the  Greeka  againat  Troy,  and  there 
procured  the  liberation  of  hia  grandmother  Aetlire, 
who  lived  with  Helen  aa  a  alave.  On  hia  return 
from  Trey,  he  gained  the  love  of  Phyllia,  daughter 
of  the  Thracian  king  Sithon,  and  promited  to 
marry  her.  Before  the  nnptiala  were  celebrated, 
he  went  to  Attica  to  aettle  hia  affrira,  and  aa  he 
tarried  longer  than  Phyllia  had  expected,  the 
thouffht  that  ahe  waa  forgotten,  and  put  an  end  to 
her  u§B ;  but  the  waa  metamorphoaed  into  a  tree. 
Demophon  became  king  of  Athena.  He  marched 
out  againat  Diomedea,  who  on  hia  return  from  Troy 
had  landed  on  the  coaat  of  Attica,  and  wat  ravag- 
ing it  He  took  the  Palladium  from  Diomedea,  but 
h^  the  mitfortune  to  kill  an  Athenian  in  the 
atraggle.  For  thia  murder  he  waa  anmmoned  before 
the  court  M  TlaXXoH^ — the  firat  time  that  » 
man  waa  tried  by  that  court 

DtaioithinM  (Ant»o9$itrfit),  1.  Son  of  Alci- 
athenea,  a  celebnted  Athenian  general  in  the  Pelo> 
ponneaian  War.  In  b.  c.  426  he  waa  aent  with  a  fleet 
to  ravage  the  coaat  of  Peloponneaua :  he  afterwarda 
landed  at  Naupactua,.  and  made  a  detcent  into 
Aetolia;  he  wat  at  firtt  untuoceaaful,  and  wat 
obliged  to  retreait ;  but  he  aubaequently  gained  a 
brilliant  victory  over  the  Ambiaciota.  In  42^ 
though  not  in  office,  he  Bailed  with  the  Athenian 
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fleet,  and  wm  allowed  by  the  Athenian  eommaaden 
to  remain  with  6  thips  at  Pyloa,  which  he  fortified 
in  order  to  aatail  the  Lacedaemonians  in  their 
own  territories.  He  defended  Pylot  against  all 
the  attempts  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  tiU  he  was 
relieved  by  an  Atlienian  fleet  of  40  ships.  The 
Spartans,  who  in  their  siege  of  the  place  had  oc- 
cupied the  neighbooring  island  of  Sphacteria,  were 
now  cut  off  and  blockaded.  Later  in  the  same 
year  he  rendered  important  assistance  to  Cleon,  in 
making  prisoners  of  the  Spartans  in  the  island  of 
Sphacteria,  though  the  whole  glory  of  the  success 
was  given  to  Cleon.  In  413  he  wis  sent  with  a 
laive  fleet  to  Sicily,  to  assist  Nicias.  Fortune  was 
unnvoumble  to  the  Athmians.  Demosthenes  now 
counselled  an  immediate  depiurture,  but  Nicias  de- 
layed returning  till  it  was  too  late.  The  Athenian 
fleet  was  desttoyed,  and  when  Demosthenes  and 
Nicias  attempted  to  retreat  by  land,  they  were 
obliged  to  surrender  to  the  enemy  with  all  their 
forces.  Both  commanders  were  put  to  death  by 
the  SyTacusans^«—8.  The  greatest  of  Athenian 
orators,  was  the  son  of  Demosthenes,  and  was  bom 
in  the  Attic  demos  of  Paeania,  about  b.  c.  385.  At 
7  yean  of  age  he  lost  his  father,  who  left  him  and 
his  younger  sister  to  the  care  of  3  guardians,  Apho- 
bus  and  Demophon,  2  relations,  and  Therippides, 
an  old  friend.  These  guardians  squandered  the 
greater  part  of  the  property  of  Demosthenes,  and 
neglected  his  education  to  a  great  extent  He 
nevertheless  received  instruction  from  the  orator 
Isaens  ;  but  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  he 
was  taught  by  Plato  and  Isocrates,  as  some  of  the 
ancients  stated.  At  the  age  of  18  Demosthenes 
called  upon  his  guardians  to  render  him  an  account 
of  their  administFation  of  his  property  ;  but  by  in- 
trigues they  contrived  to  defer  the  business  for  2 
years.  At  length,  in  364,  Demosthenes  accused 
Aphobus  before  the  archon,and  obtained  a  verdict  in 
his  favour.  Aphobus  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of 
10  talents.  Emboldened  by  this  success,  Demo- 
sthenes ventured  to  come  forward  as  a  speaker  in  the 
public  assembly.  His  first  effort  was  unsuccessful, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  been  received  with  ridicule  ; 
but  he  was  encouraged  to  persevere  by  the  actor  Sa- 
tyms,  who  gave  him  instruction  in  action  and  de- 
clamation. In  becoming  an  orator,  Demosthenes 
had  to  struggle  against  the  greatest  physical  dis- 
advantages. His  voice  was  weak  and  his  utteiance 
defective  ;  he  could  not  pronounce  the  p,  and  con- 
stantly stammered,  whence  he  derived  the  nick- 
name of  iSdraXoT.  It  was  only  owing  to  the  most 
unwearied  exertions  that  he  succeeded  in  over- 
coming the  obstacles  which  nature  had  placed  in 
his  way.  Thus  it  is  said  that  he  spoke  with 
pebbles  in  his  month,  to  cure  himself  of  stammer- 
ing ;  that  he  repeated  verses  of  the  poets  as  he 
ran  up  hilU  to  strengthen  his  roice  ;  that  he  de- 
claimed on  the  sea-shore  to  accustom  himself  to  the 
noise  and  confusion  of  the  popular  assembly  ;  that 
he  lived  for  months  in  a  cave  under  ground,  en- 
gaged in  constantly  writing  out  the  history  of  Thu- 
cydides,  to  form  a  standard  for  bis  own  style.  These 
tales  are  not  worthy  of  much  credit;  but  ther 
nevertheless  attest  the  common  tradition  of  anti- 
quity respecting  the  great  efforts  made  by  Demo- 
sthenes to  attain  to  excellence  as  an  orator.  —  It 
was  about  355  that  Demosthenes  began  to  obtain 
reputation  as  a.  speaker  in  the  public  assembly.  It 
was  in  this  year  that  he  delivered  the  oration 
against  Leptines,  and  from  this  time  we  have  a 
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series  of  his  speeches  on  public  affiurs.    His  elo- 
quence soon  gained  him  the  fovonr  of  the  people. 
The  influence  which  he  acquired  he  employed  for  the 
good  of  his  country,  and  not  for  his  own  aggrandi»e- 
ment    He  clearly  saw  that  Philip  had  resolved  to 
subjugate  Oreece,  and  he  therefore  devoted  all  his 
powins  to  resist  the  aggressions  of  the  Macedonian 
monarch.     For  14  years  he  oontinued  the  struggle 
against  Philip,  and  neither  threats  nor  bribes  couJd 
turn  him  from  his  purpose.    It  is  true  he  failed  ; 
but  the  fiuluie  must  not  be  coDsidered  his  foolt. 
The  history  of  his  struggle  is  best  given  in  the  life 
of  Philip.   [PatLippu&j     It  is  sufficient  to  rehte 
here  that  it  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  battle  of 
Cha^onSa  (338),  by  which  the  independence  of 
Greece  was  crushed.    Demosthenes  was  present  at 
the  battle,  and  fled  like  thousands  of  others.    His 
enemies  reproached  him  with  his  flight,  and  ap- 
braided  him  as  the  cause  of  the  misfortunes  of  his 
country  ;  but  Uie  Athenians  judged  better  of  hit 
conduct,    requested    him  to  deliver   the  fbnenJ 
oration  upon  those  who  had  fallen  at  CharroiKa, 
and  celebrated  the  funeral  feast  in  his  house.    At 
this  time  many  accusations  were  brought  sgainft 
him.    Of  these  one  of  the  most  formidable  wss  the 
accusation  of  Ctesiphon  by  Aeschines,  but  which 
was  in  reality  directed  against  Demosthenes  him- 
selt    Aeschines  aocnsed  Ctesiphon  for  propoiin^ 
that  Demosthenes  should  be  rewarded   for  bU 
services   with  a  golden    crovm    in  the  thestrv. 
Aeschines  maintained  that  the  propossl  wis  not 
only  made  in  an  illegal  form,  but  that  the  ooodnct 
of  Demosthenes  did  not -give  him  any  claim  toiach 
a  distinction.    The  trial  was  delayed  for  resions 
unknown  to  us  till  330,  when  Demosthenes  d^ 
livered  his  oration  on  the  crown  (vc^  or^^ov). 
Aeschines  was  defeated  and  withdrew  from  Atheoi. 
[Abschinbs.]  —  Meantime  important  events  had 
taken  place  in  Oreece.    The  death  of  Philip  id  336 
roused  the  hopes  of  the  patriots,  and  Demosthenes, 
although  he  had  lost  his  daughter  only  7  din 
before,  was  the  iirst  to  proclaim  the  joyfol  tidingi 
of  the  king*s  death,  and  to  call  upon  the  Oieek« 
to  unite  their  strength  against  Macedonia    Bat 
Alexander^  energy,  and  the  frightfol  vengeance 
which  he  took  upon  Thebes,  compelled  Athens  to 
submit  and  sue  for  peace.    Alexander  demanded 
the  surrender  of  Demosthenes  and  the  other  leaden 
of  the  popular  party,  and  with  difficulty  allowed 
them  to  remain  at  Athens.     During  the  life  of 
Alexander,  Athens  made  no  open  attempt  to  throv 
off  the  Macedonian  supremacy.    In  325  Hsrpslai 
fled  from  Babylon  with  the  treasure  entrusted  to 
his  care  by  Alexander,  and  came  to  Athens,  the 

Erotection  of  which  he  purchased  by  distriboting 
is  gold  among  the  most  influential  demsgosfaes. 
The  reception  of  such  an  open  rebel  was  vieved  si 
an  act  of  hostility  towards  Macedonia  itself ;  aa<i 
accordingly  Antipater  called  upon  the  Athenians 
to  deliver  up  the  rebel  and  to  try  those  who  bad 
accepted  his  bribes.  Demosthenes  was  one  of  thosa 
who  were  suspected  rf  having  received  money  from 
Haipalua  His  guilt  is  donbtfol ;  but  he  «^ 
condenmed,  and  thrown  into  prison,  from  which 
however  he  escaped,  apparently  with  the  conni- 
vance of  the  Athenian  magistrates.  He  now  re- 
sided partly  at  Troesene  and  partly  in  Aeg«i«j 
looking  daily  across  the  sea  towaids  his  beloved 
native  land.  But  his  exile  did  not  but  long.  On 
the  death  of  Alexander  (823)  the  Orsek  statei 
rose  in  anns  against  Macedonia.  Denosthena  was 
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Pf^Ml  from  exile ;  a  trireine  wai  imt  to  Aegina 
« trich  him,  and  his  pragreM  to  the  city  wu  a 
nriiui  triamph.  But  in  iht  following  year  (322) 
i.e  confederate  Oreekt  were  defeated  by  Antipater 
I  ne  liattle  of  Oanon,  and  were  obliged  to  sae  for 
titcf.  Antipater  demanded  the  nirreader  of  De- 
mihenet,  who  tberenpon  fled  to  the  island  of 
'tlaoria,  and  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Poeeidon. 
hn  be  wat  panned  by  the  emieaariet  of  Antipater ; 
:f  thfrenpon  took  poison,  which  he  had  for  tome 
jse  earned  abottt  hia  penoii,  and  died  in  the  temple, 
i.'J.— There  exieted  65  orationa  of  Demoethenct 
D  inoquitj;  bat  of  these  only  61  hare  come  down 
0  01,  including  the  letter  of  Philip*  which  it 
>t7V),ff!7  cooogh  connfced  at  an  oration.  Several 
)i  ihe  oialiona,  however,  are  tporioat.  or  at  leatt  of 
m  doobtful  aothenticity.  BetidM  these  orations, 
W  an  56  EMrdia  to  public  orations,  and  6 
lien  vhieh  bear  the  name  of  Demosthenes,  bat 
u*  probably  sporiooa.  —  The  orations  may  be 
nr.ded  into  the  following  classes :  (I.)  17  Poti- 
f«W  OToHim  (Adyot  avfitfow^cvrucol),  of  which 
ti"  I'i  Philippic  orations  are  the  most  important. 
I '-5  bear  the  following  titles :—  I.  The  1st  Phi- 
\i\<c,  deliTcced  352.  2—4.  The  3  Olynthiac 
Tivci,  delivered  349.  5.  On  the  Peace,  346. 
^  T&e  2&d  Philippic,  344.  7.  On  Halonesos, 
»^\  aoc  iraraine,  probably  written  by  Hegesippus. 
:-  <  »a  the  afEftirs  of  the  Chersonesus,  342.  -9.  The 
orl  Pbilippic342.  10.  The  4th  Philippic  not  ge- 
r >  ^.  Ml.  11.  On  the  letter  of  Philip,  340,  also 
itirvu.  12.  The  letter  of  Philip.— (II.)  42 
J^itnal  OnHornt  (A^TOi  Burorucof),  of  which  the 
ri  <  ijDportsat  are :  Against  Midias,  written  355, 
l'.t  nPTer  delivered ;  Against  Leptines,  355  ;  On 
t^'  di«hoaest  eoodoct  of  Aeschines  daring  his  em- 
^415  to  PhUip  (n^  -r%t  TlapaMpw9%iai\  342 ; 
«^  iIm  Cxem-B,  330.  ^  (III.)  2  Show  Sptedtei 
•'07«(  MtirriciefX  namely  the  *Eirird^r  and 
tArriff^f.  both  of  which  are  spurious.  The  oim- 
\.^Mi  Denosthenes  are  contained  in  the  collections 
•^!'*  Attic  ontsn  by  Reiske.  Lipsi  177a-.1775  ; 
*-  im,  Oxon.  1823  ;  Dobson,  Lond.  1828  ; 
'"•vr  and  Saoppe,  Tone.  1845. 
^^nielltM  or  DntlMUtM,  a  Thiaciao  people 

*  *>'  Hicnos,  between  the  Stiymon  and  Nessus. 
l^titna,  X\  Cvxiiit,  a  fovooiito  hero  of  the 

^'  -un  ivpobtic,  was  celebrated  in  later  times  as 
* ;  >•>  »pccinea  of  old  Roman  frugality  and  virtue. 
>•'  *ai  of  Sabine  origin*  and  the  first  of  his  family 

*  *  brld.  loy  of  thc  high  offices  of  state  (oonse- 

-  t>  a  km»  aomw).  He  was  consul  b.  c.  290 
'■"•  P.  Omelnis  Ruiinus.  The  2  consols  de- 
'•  M  the  Ssmnitea,  and  brought  the  Samnite  ware 

*  cliaie.    In  the  aame  year  Dentatos  also  de- 
*''i  ibe  Sabines,  who  appear  to  have  supported 

*  Hsmtsk  la  283  he  fought  as  praetor  sigainst 
' '  ivftnca  In  275  he  was  consul  a  seoond  time, 

*  -  tir£roiad  Pyitlins  near  Beneventum  and  in  the 
'w-^iaoo  pkm  so  completely,  that  the  king  was 

•f^  to  ^«it  Itahr.    The  booty  which  he  gained 
<  -I  aBseoM,  but  he  wonld  keep  nothing  for  him> 

*  >    la  274  he  was  consul  a  third  time,  and 
'  '-md  the  Lucaniami,  Sainnites,  and  Brnttiana, 

;•  ^  eamiaoed  ia  anna  after  the  defeat  of 
'"^;u.  Deotatas  now  retired  to  hia  small  form 
' '  *  taasif  of  the  Sabinea,  and  cultivated  the 

-  i  vnh  ha  own  hands.  Once  the  Samnites 
^-  *  enhasiy  to  him  with  costly  presente  ;  they 

*  't  kaa  sittiiig  at  the  hearth  and  roasting  tur- 
^^  U«  rciscted  their  pnaents,  telling  them  that 
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he  preferred  ruling  over  those  who  possessed  gold, 
to  possessing  it  himself.  He  was  censor  in  272, 
and  in  that  year  executed  public  works  of  great 
importance.  He  commenced  the  aquaeduct  which 
carried  the  water  firom  the  river  Anio  into  the 
city  (Aniensis  Vetus)  ;  and  by  a  canal  he  carried 
off  the  water  of  the  lake  Velinus  into  the  river 
Nar,  in  consequence  of  which  the  inhabitante  of 
Reato  gained  a  large  quantity  of  excellent  land. 

Did  (Aifflj),  another  name  forDemeter:  hence 
her  daughter  Persephone  is  called  by  the  patro- 
nymic lM6ii  and  IMUiM. 

Dwbe  (A^pfq:  Afpff^r,  AepCcubt),  a  town 
in  Lycaonia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Isauria.  It  is 
first  mentioned  as  the  residence  of  the  tyrant  An- 
tipater of  Derbe,  a  friend  of  Cicero,  whom  Amyntas 
put  to  death. 

DwbiooM  or  DerbloM,  a  Scythian  people  in 
Margiana,  dwelling  on  the  Oxus,  near  ita  entrance 
into  the  (^pian  sea.  They  worshipped  the  earth 
as  a  goddess,  neither  sacrificed  nor  ate  any  female 
animals,  and  killed  and  ate  all  their  old  men  above 
70  years  of  ase. 

DeroStia,  i)ero8tO  (Aspicdrcr,  Aepjcrrifi),  also 
called  Akuyitu^  a  Syrian  goddess.  She  offended 
Aphrodite  (Venus),  who  in  consequence  inspired 
her  with  love  for  a  youth,  to  whom  she  bore  a 
daoghter  Semiramis ;  but  ashamed  of  her  frailty, 
she  killed  the  youth,  exposed  her  child  in  a  desert, 
and  threw  herself  into  a  lake  near  Ascalun.  Her 
child  was  fed  by  doves,  and  she  heiself  was 
changed  into  a  fish.  The  Syrians  thereupon  wor- 
shipped her  as  a  goddess.  The  upper  part  of  her 
statue  represented  a  beautiful  woman,  while  the 
lower  part  terminated  in  the  tail  of  a  iisL  She 
appears  to  be  the  same  as  Diu on  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament  as  a  deity  of  the  PhUistines. 

DereyUXdat  (AtpKvKKiZas),  a  Spartan,  suc- 
ceeded Thimbron,  b.  a  399,  in  the  command  of 
^e  army  which  was  employed  in  the  protection  of 
the  Asiatic  Greeks  against  Persia.  He  carried  on 
the  war  with  success.  Tissaphemes  and  Phama- 
baxns  were  at  length  glad  to  sue  for  peace.  In 
396  he  was  superseded  by  Agesilaus. 

BotAiiA  (Tbrfona),  an  important  town  in  Li- 
guria,  and  a  Roman  colony  with  the  somame  Julia, 
on  the  road  from  Genua  to  Placentia. 

DertSta  (Tbrfoss),  a  town  of  the  Ilercaones  on 
the  Ibenis  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  and  a  Ro- 
man colony. 

DMpoenA  (Atfowoiwa),  the  mistress,  a  surname 
of  several  divinities,  as  Aphrodite,  Demeter,  and 
more  especially  Persephone,  who  was  worshipped 
under  this  name  in  Arcadia. 

DenolUoii  (Afv«raA(»K).  L  Son  of  Prometheus 
and  Clyroene,  king  of  Phthia,  in  Thessaly.  When 
Zeus,  after  the  treatment  he  had  received  from 
Lycaen,  had  resolved  to  destroy  the  degenerate 
race  of  men,  Deucalion  and  his  wife  Pyrrha  were, 
on  aocoant  of  their  piety,  the  only  mortals  saved. 
On  the  advice  of  his  fistber,  Deucalion  built  a  ship, 
in  which  he  and  his  wife  floated  in  safety  during 
the  9  days*  flood,  which  destroyed  all  the  other 
inhabitante  of  Hellas.  At  last  the  ship  rested  on 
mount  Parnassus  in  Phocis,  or,  according  to  other 
tndttions,  on  mount  Othrys  in  Thessaly,  on  mount 
Athos,  or  even  on  Aetna  in  Sicily.  When  the 
waters  had  subsided,  Deucalion  offered  up  a  sacri- 
fice to  Zeus  Phyxius  (^i^litfr),  and  he  and  his  wife 
then  consulted  the  sanctuary  of  Themis  bow  the  race 
of  man  might  be  restored.    The  goddess  bade  them 
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corer  their  heads  and  throw  the  bonei  of  their  mather 
behind  them.  After  aome  doubta  and  acruplea  r»- 
•pectiog  the  meaning  of  this  command,  they  agreed 
in  interpreting  the  bones  of  their  mother  to  mean 
the  stones  of  the  earth.  Thej  accordingly  threw 
stones  behind  them,  and  firam  those  thrown  by 
Beacalion  there  sprang  np  men,  from  those  thrown 
by  Pyrrha  women.  Dencalkm  then  descended  from 
Pamaasos,  and  bailt  his  first  abode  at  Opus  or  at 
Cynos.  Dencalion  became  by  Pyrrha  the  fisther 
of  Hellen,  Amphictyon,  Protogenia,  and  others.  ■« 
2.  Son  of  Minos  and  Pasiphae,  and  fttther  of  Idome- 
nena,  waa  an  Argonant  and  one  of  the  Catydonian 
hunters. 

Dera.  1.  (C%esfer%  the  principal  town  of  the 
Comarii  in  Britain,  on  the  Seteia  (Des),  and  the 
head-qoarters  of  the  Legio  XX.  Victrix.  ^^^  8. 
{Dee\  an  estuary  in  Scotland,  on  which  stood 
the  town  Devana,  near  the  modem  Aberdeoi. 

Dexftm&MU  (Af^d/ttj^os),  a  Centaur  who  lived 
in  Bura  in  Achaia.  According  to  others,  he  was 
king  of  Olenus,  and  &ther  of  De'ianlra,  who  is 
usually  represented  as  daughter  of  Oenens. 

DezippiU  ( A^lrnrof).  1.  Called  alto  DioaipfmSf 
a  physician  of  Cos,  one  of  the  pupils  of  Hippo- 
cntes,  liTed  about  a  a  380,  and  attended  the 
childran  of  Hecatomnua,  prince  of  Caria.  ^  8.  P. 
Eeranniiii,  a  Greek  rhetorician  and  historian,  was 
a  native  of  AtUca,  and  held  the  highest  offices  at 
Athens.  He  distinguished  himself  in  fightbg 
against  the  Ooths,  when  they  invaded  Greece  in 
A.  D.  262.  He  was  the  author  of  3  historical 
works:  —  1.  A  history  of  Macedonia  from  the 
time  of  Alexander.  2.  A  chronological  history 
from  the  mythical  ages  down  to  the  accession  of 
Claudius  Gothicus,  a.  ix  268.  3.  An  account  of 
the  war  of  the  Ooths  or  Scythians,  in  which  Dexip- 
pus  himself  had  fought  The  fragments  of  Dexip- 
pus,  which  an  considerable,  are  published  by 
Bekker  and  Niebnhr  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Seripions  Hitionae  Byzantmae^  Bonn,  1829,  8vo. 
i-»8.  A  disciple  of  the  philosopher  lamblichua, 
lived  about  a.  d.  350,  and  wrote  a  commentary  on 
the  Categories  of  Aristotle,  of  which  a  Latin  trans- 
lation appeared  at  Paris,  1549, 8vo^  and  at  Venice, 
1546,  ti,  after  the  work  of  Porphyry  In  Pme- 
dieam, 

Dia  (AU),  daughter  of  Deioneus  and  wife  of 
Ixion.  By  Ixion,  or  according  to  othcrSf  by  Zona, 
she  became  the  mother  of  Pirithous. 

Dia  (Ala),  1.  The  ancient  name  of  Naxos.  i-» 
8.  An  island  near  Amorgot.  ^^  3.  A  small  ishind 
off  Crete,  opposite  the  harbour  of  Cnossus.  ^-^  4. 
An  island  in  the  Arabian  gulf,  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Arabia. 

IMablintei.    [Aulxrcl] 

Siaeiia  (^  Aioicpfa),  a  mountainous  district  in 
the  N.  E.  of  Attica,  including  the  plain  of  Mara- 
thon. [Attica.]  The  inhabitants  of  this  district 
(Auucpifif,  Atcbcptoi),  formed  one  of  the  3  parties 
into  which  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  were  divided 
in  the  time  of  Solon :  they  were  the  most  demo- 
oatical  of  the  3  parties. 

Diadunadinni  or  DJadinnfana,  son  of  the 
emperor  Macrinus.  received  the  title  of  Caesar, 
when  his  father  was  elevated  to  the  purple,  a.  o. 
217*  and  was  put  to  death  in  the  following  year 
about  the  same  time  with  Macrinus. 

IHaetu  (A(cuot),  of  Megalopolis,  general  of  the 
Achaean  league  b.c.  149  and  147,  took  an  active 
part  in  the  war  against  the  Romans.   On  the  death 
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of  Critohifis  in  146,  he  soceeeded  to  the  eonoosod 
of  the  Achaeans,  but  was  defeated  by  MttnuDim 
near  Corinth,  whereupon  he  pat  an  end  to  his  otd 
life,  after  shying  his  wife  to  prevent  her  ialltcg 
into  the  enemy^  power. 

IHigfaai  (AMy6pat).  L  Son  of  Damagetus, 
of  lalysus  in  Rhodes^  was  very  celebiated  fiv  bi» 
own  victories  and  those  of  hia  sons  and  grsndioD^ 
in  the  Grecian  gamea.  His  fiune  waa  oelehnted 
by  Pindar  in  the  7th  Olympic  ode.  He  was  vctn 
in  boxing  twice  in  the  Olympian  garnet,  fimr  timn 
in  the  Isthmian,  twice  in  the  Ncmean,  and  oon 
at  least  in  the  Pythian.  He  had  tfinefote  t^ 
high  honour  of  being  a  irspioSoviinyt,  that  ii,  oo^ 
who  had  gained  crowns  at  all  the  4  great  fef&- 
vals.  When  an  old  man,  he  accompanied  fail  na, 
AcusilaasandDamagetoftttoOlympia.  Theyomf 
men,  having  both  been  victorious,  carried  the-j 
fiither  through  the  assembly,  while  the  ipectatm 
showered  garlands  upon  him,  and  eongtstnlat^d 
him  as  having  reached  the  summit  of  hnmaa  hsp- 
piness.  He  gained  his  Olympic  victory,  a  c  464. 
i— 8.  Somamed  the  Athaiit  C'Atftos),  a  Greek 
philosopher  and  poet,  was  the  son  of  TeledMK 
and  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Melos,  one  of  t^ 
CychMies.  He  was  a  disciple  of  DemeeritBi  d 
Abdera,  and  in  his  youth  he  acquired  coniidenl-' 
reputation  as  a  lync  poet.  He  was  at  Athem  » 
early  as  &  c  424,  for  Aristophanea  in  the  Qm^ 
(830X  which  were  performed  in  that  year,  sOodn 
to  him  as  a  well-known  character.  In  conw^Tiaff 
of  his  attadu  upon  the  popular  religion,  and  «p^ 
cially  upon  the  Eleusinian  myatetiea,  he  wu  it- 
mally  accused  of  impiety  &  c.  41 1,  and  fcarisg  tb 
results  of  a  trial,  AmI  firom  Athene  He  vai  cec- 
deraned  to  death  in  his  absence,  and  a  reward  i^t 
upon  his  head.  He  fint  went  to  Pallene,  snd  af- 
terwards to  Corinth,  where  he  died.  One  of  tl» 
works  of  Diagons  waa  entitled  ^p^yiM  Kh*^  ^ 
which  he  probably  attacked  the  Phrygian  diriniiK^ 

miaA,  an  ancient  Italian  divinity,  whom  tb- 
Romans  identified  with  the  Gredc  Artemia  Hk 
worship  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  at  Rov 
by  Servius  Tnllius,  who  dedicated  a  temple  to  htJ 
on  the  Aventine ;  and  ahe  appean  to  hare  hffa 
originally  woiahipped  only  by  the  plebeiafis.  At 
R(mie  Diana  waa  the  goddeaa  of  light,  and  It: 
name  contains  the  same  root  aa  the  word  dies.  M 
Dianus  (Janus),  or  the  god  of  light*  repics«Bk^ 
the  sun,  so  Diana,  the  gqddeaa  of  light,  reprefeDt«<! 
the  moon.  The  attributes  of  the  Greek  Artasi' 
were  afterwards  ascribed  to  the  Roman  Dians.  See 

AKTIMZa. 

DiinlimL  L  (GwmUi),  a  small  islsod  in  tbe 
Tyrrhenian  sea,  opposite  the  gulf  of  Cois.*S- 
(Dema\  called  HraMroMopIoiL  {'H/upo^itvwMr) 
by  Strabo,  a  town  in  Hispania  Tanaconensis  on  » 
promontory  of  the  aame  name  (C  Martin)  (oao^f^ 
by  the  Maasilians.  Hera  stood  a  eelebiated  tfta^^ 
of  Diana,  from  which  the  town  derived  its  nsmr ; 
and  here  Sertorius  kept  moat  of  his  militaiy  storr*. 

DieaMi  (Aiaoia),  a  town  in  Thnoe,  on  the  bke 
Bistonis. 

DioaMnhU.    [Putbou.] 

Dioaearehtti  (Aomtfl^os),  a  cslebiated  Peiips- 
tetic  philosopher,  geographer,  and  historian,  «<^ 
bom  at  Messana  in  Sicily,  but  paased  the  gnetrr 
part  of  his  lifie  in  Greece  Proper,  and  especisllr  m 
Peloponnesua  He  waa  a  disdple  of  Aristotle  and 
a  friend  of  TheophrastnsL  He  wrote  a  vast  nmoVxr 
of  work8»  of  which  only  fragaentt  are  extant  Hjs 
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moitimporlnitiroikwM  oititled  B<of  Tiff  "EXAi- 
Im  :  it  ceataiaed  an  Meooat  of  th«  gMtgmphy,  hU> 
torj,  and  aonl  and  leUgions  oandition  of  Gneoe. 
d«e  Fahr,  Dioatanki  MtmrnU  ohm  n^Mrmmi  eom-^ 
fotiia  M  iBmtntB^  Dtunntolt,  1841. 

VSA  (AicirX  ^  fwaonificatioD  of  jnitioe,  a 
dughter  of  Zeos  and  Thomii,  and  the  tister  of 
EoMmia  and  £ii«no.  She  waa  coniiderBd  aa  one 
of  tke  Hono,aad  is  frequently  called  the  attendant 
ar  cmiaciller  (wip§9po$  or  £^8pof )  of  Zeiik  In 
tbe  uagediaai,  she  appeara  as  a  divinity  who  se- 
Tcfdy  peaisbce  all  wTong,  irotches  orer  the  niai»> 
teainoe  of  jnitiee,  and  pieitet  the  hearta  of  the 
jDJost  with  the  swoid  made  for  her  by  Aesa.  In 
tiii*  capacity  she  is  closely  connected  with  the  Eiin- 
ajec,  though  her  boiinets  is  not  only  to  punish 
;DJDiti«e,  bat  also  to  reward  virtue. 

SieCMOt.    [Dicn.] 

««»•»— 1  (AknvtMrX  a  town  on  the  N. 
nut  of  Crete  with  a  nnctnary  of  Dictynnat  from 
vjtam  the  town  itself  was  also  called  I&tynna. 

Diatl  {Autni)^  a  mountain  in  the  B.  of  Crete, 
where  Zens  is  said  to  have  been  brought  up. 
Hcace  he  bore  the  soniame  Didnmt,  The  Roman 
poet!  fieqaently  employ  the  adjective  Dictaens  as 
•TiMBjmnu  with  Cretan. 

Sffl^jma  (AUrvwpa\  a  surname  both  of  Brito- 
BSftii  and  Diana,  which  two  divinities  were  sab- 
•cqusiiy  identified.  The  name  is  oonaected  with 
iMTTMr,  a  hvating-aet,  and  was  home  by  Brito- 
Bisftia  od  Diana  as  goddessee  of  the  chaee.  One 
tndjiioo  related  that  Britemartis  was  so  called, 
Woaae  whoi  ahe  had  thrown  heraelf  into  the  sea 
i»  cacapa  the  ponait  of  Hinos,  she  was  saved  in 
tb«  Dcu  of  fiahcimen. 

Dietfi  CMmia,  the  reputed  author  ol  aa  ex- 
tut  witk  in  Latin  on  the  Trojan  war,  divided  into 
*  hooka,  sad  entitled  Epktmtru  BiUi  Tr^jom^  pro- 
^rvaag  to  be  a  journal  of  the  leading  events  of  the 
*v.  la  tibe  prefree  to  the  work  we  are  told  that 
•t  vaa  compeeed  by  Dictvs  of  Cnoasna,  who  a^ 
cnBfeaicd  IdooMneoe  to  the  Trojan  war^  and  was 
b^oibed  in  Phoenician  ehaiactera  on  tablets  of 
1  aw  wood  sr  paper  made  from  the  bark.  The  woik 
•v  boried  ia  the  same  grave  with  the  author,  and 
rvaniacd  andistarbed  till  the  sepulchre  was  bunt 
•oea  hj  an  caithqaake  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  and 
^«  v«fc  waa  dieeovered  in  a  tin  case.  It  waa 
ontcd  to  Roeae  by  Eupnutia,  whoae  alavea  had 
i^mred  it,  and  it  waa  tianaUted  into  Greek  by 
<*^  of  Nanw  It  is  from  this  Greek  version  that 
tv  cmat  Latin  work  profiBaaea  to  have  been  trans* 
•u«d  hy  a  Q.  Septimios  Romanns.  Although  its 
^>i«d  arigio  and  discoveiy  are  quite  unworthy  of 
«<^  it  appoan  navcrthekes  to  be  a  transition 
^s'^  a  Greek  work*  which  we  know  to  have  been 
'last  BBdtf  the  naaie  of  Dictys,  since  it  ie  fro* 
^Mssiy  quoted  by  the  BTvantine  writers.  The 
wk  vaa  prefaaUy  written  in  Greek  by  Eoprazis 
ci  the  nip  of  Ncra,  but  at  what  time  the  Latin 
tBCa;siioa  was  esaeated  is  quite  uncertain.  The 
wk  coomins  a  hiatory  of  the  Tro^  war,  from 
i^fainh  of  Pttris  down  to  the  death  of  Ulysaea. 
Tw  cflimikr  not  nnfreqoently  difiea  widely  from 
maav  partieulan,  and  recording 
of  which  we  find  no  trace  elsewhere. 
•^  Aaaealens  eveais  and  sapematuial  agency  an 
7v*<y  eschidad.    The  eompiUtions  ascribed  to 

iJAn  sad  Dana  [DAaaa],  an  of  considerable 
in  the  hislory  of  modem  literature, 
^  are  the  cUaf  fruntains  from  which  the 
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Icjgmds  of  Greece  fint  flowed  into  the  romances  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  then  mingled  with  the  po- 
pular talee  and  ballads  of  Engtand,  Fiance,  and 
Germany. — The  best  editbn  of  Dictys  is  by  Dede- 
rid^^Bonn,  1835. 

DidlnSi  L  T.,  praetor  in  Macedonia,  &  c.  100, 
where  he  defeated  the  Scbrdiicana,  consul  98,  and 
aubaequently  proconaul  in  Spain,  where  he  de- 
feated the  Celtiberians.  He  fell  in  the  Manic 
war,  69.  i— 8.  C,  a  legate  of  Caesar,  fell  in  battle 
in  Spain  fighting  against  the  aona  of  Pompey, 
46.-3.  IL  Di£iia  Salvliui  Juli&ans,  bought 
the  Roman  empire  of  tbe  praetorian  guards,  when 
they  put  up  the  empire  for  sale  after  the  death 
of  Pertinax,  A.  D.  193.  Flavioa  SuJpicianus, 
prsefect  of  the  city,  and  Didiiu  bid  against  each 
other,  but  it  was  finally  knocked  down  to  Didius, 
upon  his  promising  a  donative  to  each  soldier 
of  23,000  sesterces.  Didius,  however,  held  the 
empire  for  only  2  months,  from  March  28th  to 
June  1st,  and  was  murdered  by  the  soldien  when 
Severus  was  marehing  against  the  city. 

Dido  (AiM),  also  called  Elissa,  the  reputed 
fimnder  of  Carthage.  She  was  daughter  of  tbe 
Tyrian  king  Belus  or  Agenor  or  Mutgo,  and  sister 
of  Pygmalion,  who  succeeded  to  the  crown  after 
the  death  of  his  frther.  Dido  was  married  to  her 
uncle,  Acerbas  or  Sichaeus,  a  priest  of  Hercules, 
and  a  man  of  immense  wealth.  He  was  murdered 
by  Pygmalion,  who  coveted  his  treasures ;  but  Dido 
secretly  sailed  from  Tyre  with  the  treasures,  ac- 
companied by  some  noble  Tynans,  who  were  dis- 
satisfied with  Pygmalion^s  rule.  She  fint  went  to 
Cyprus,  where  she  carried  off  80  maidens  to  pro- 
vide the  emigrants  with  wives,  and  then  crossed 
over  to  Africa.  Here  ahe  purchaaed  aa  much  land 
as  might  be  covered  with  the  hide  of  a  bull ;  but 
she  ordered  the  hide  to  be  cut  up  into  the  thinnest 
possible  stripes,  and  with  them  she  surrounded  a 
spot,  on  which  she  built  a  citadel  called  Byna 
(firom  /S^pdro,  i,  e.  the  hide  of  a  bull).  Around 
this  fort  the  city  of  Carthsffo  arose,  and  soon  be- 
came a  powerful  and  flourishing  place.  The  neigh- 
bouring king  Hiarbas,  jealous  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  new  city,  demanded  the  hand  of  Dido  in 
marriage,  threatening  Carthage  with  war  in  case  of 
refiisaL  Dido  had  vowed  eternal  fidelity  to  her  late 
husband;  but  seeing  that  the  Carthaginians  ex- 
pected her  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  Hiarbas, 
she  pretended  to  yield  to  their  wishes,  and  under 
pretence  of  aoothing  the  manes  of  Acerbas  by  expia- 
tory sacrifices,  she  erected  a  funeral  pile,  on  which 
she  stabbed  herself  in  presence  of  her  people. 
After  htt  death  she  was  wonhipped  by  the  Car- 
thaginians as  a  divinity. — Virgil  has  inserted  in 
his  Aeneid  the  legend  of  Dido  with  various  modi- 
fications. According  to  the  common  chronology, 
there  was  an  interval  of  more  than  800  yean  be- 
tween the  capture  of  Troy  (11.&  1184)  and  the 
foundation  of  Carthage  (n.  c.  853) ;  but  Virgil 
nevertheless  makes  Dido  a  contemponry  of  Aeneas, 
with  whom  she  frlls  in  love  on  his  arrival  in  Africa. 
When  Aeneas  hastened  to  seek  the  new  home 
which  the  gods  had  promised  him.  Dido  in  despair 
destroyed  herself  on  a  fimeml  pile. 

Dimna.    [Branchioai.] 

Didfini.    [AaoLtAB  Insulai.] 

Didjhniui  (A(8v^r),  a  celebmted  Alexandrine 
grammarian,  a  contemporary  of  Julius  Caesar  and 
Augustus,  was  a  follower  of  the  school  of  Aristae 
chus,  and  received  the  surname  x"^^^*?^**  ^^ 
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account  of  his  indefatigsUe  and  unwearied  applica- 
tion to  study.  He  is  said  to  have  written  4000 
works,  the  most  important  of  which  were  com- 
mentaries on  Homer.  The  greatw  part  of  the 
extant  Scholia  minora  on  Homer  was  at  one  time 
considered  the  work  of  Didymns,  but  is  really  taken 
from  the  commentaries  of  Didymus  and  of  other 
grammarians. 

Biaiplter.    [Jupttir.] 

Blgentla  (Ztooisa),  a  small  stream  in  Latiom, 
beautifully  cool  and  clear,  which  flows  into  the 
Anio  near  the  modem  Vioovaro,  It  flowed  through 
the  Sabine  fium  of  Horace.  Near  its  source,  which 
was  also  called  Digentia  (Jona  etiam  rt«o  dare 
nonum  idoneta^  Hor.  Ep.  i.  16. 12),  stood  the  house 
of  Horace  (vidnut  Uetojugia  aquae  fotiM^  Hor.  Sai. 
ii.  6. 2). 

Bimallnm,  a  town  in  Greek  Illyria. 

BlBArehni  (Actyopx^'X  the  last  and  least  im- 
portant of  the  10  Attic  orators,  was  bom  at  Co- 
rinth about  B.  c.  361.  He  was  brought  up  at 
Athens,  and  studied  under  Theophrastus.  As  he 
was  a  foreigner,  he  could  not  come  forward  himself 
as  an  orator,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  writing  orations  for  others  He  be- 
longed to  the  friends  of  Phocion  and  the  Bfacedo- 
nian  party.  When  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  ad* 
yanced  against  Athens  in  307,  Dinarchus  fled  to 
Chalcis  in  Euboea,  and  was  not  allowed  to  return 
to  Athens  till  292,  where  he  died  at  an  advanced 
age.  Only  3  of  his  speeches  have  come  down  to 
us :  they  all  refer  to  the  question  about  Harpa- 
hvs.  They  are  printed  in  the  collections  of  the 
Attic  orators. 

Dindfmfoa.    [Dindtmvs.] 

Dindymiui  or  DindfnuLi  -feam  (A(y8u/ios :  rk 
Alp^utiu).  1.  A  mountain  in  Phrygia  on  the 
frontiers  of  Galatia,  near  the  town  Pessinus,  sacred 
to  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  who  is  hence 
called  Dindym&ie.  ^  2.  A  mountain  in  Mysia 
near  Cyxicus,  also  sacred  to  Cybele. 

IMnooHitai  (Acirocpdnir),  a  distinguished  Ma- 
cedonian architect  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
OreaL  He  was  the  architect  of  the  new  temple 
of  Artemis  at  Ephesus,  which  was  built  after  the 
destruction  of  the  former  temple  by  Herastratus. 
He  was  employed  by  Alexander,  whom  he  accom- 
panied into  Egypt,  in  the  building  of  Alexandria. 
He  formed  a  design  for  catting  mount  Athos  into 
a  statue  of  Alexander ;  but  the  king  forbad  the 
execution  of  the  project.  The  right  hand  of  the 
figure  was  to  have  held  a  city,  and  in  the  left  there 
would  have  been  a  basin,  in  which  the  water  of 
all  the  mountain  streams  was  to  pour,  and  thence 
into  the  sea.  He  commenced  the  erection  of  a 
temple  to  Arsinotf,  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  II.,  of 
which  the  roof  was  to  be  arched  with  loadstones, 
so  that  her  statue  made  of  iron  might  appear  to 
float  in  the  air,  but  he  died  before  completing  the 
work. 

SliLSmlohiii  {A9tw6ftaxos),  a  philosopher,  who 
agreed  with  Calliphon  in  considering  the  chief 
good  to  consist  in  the  union  of  virtue  with  bodily 
plessure. 

Bla6idtaM   {AttP0fi4wnt\  a  statuary,  whose 

statues  of  lo  and  CaUisto  stood  in  the  AcropolU  at 

Athens  m  the  time  of  Pansanias :  he  flourished 
B.  c.  400. 

C\^T  ^^•'•^i  A^")*  fcther  of  the  hUtorian 

w!^  ^^tT"**,  ^'"^"  » '^"to'y  ^  Pen*. 
Jiio,    [Dion.] 
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DiOOMHUrlA  (AioeiauadptMi  S«fkridi\  moiv 
anciently  SepphiSril  (  :Uw^^t)^  in  Galilee, «%« 
a  small  place  until  Herodes  Antipas  made  it  th^ 
capital  of  Galilee,  under  the  name  of  Diocsenm. 
It  was  destroyed  in  the  4th  centoiy  by  Gadloi,  r« 
account  of  an  insnneetion  which  bad  broken  oat 
then. 

IMoelaA  or  Dodta  (A^kAcb),  a  place  in  Ds^ 
matia,  near  Salona,  the  birth-place  of  Diodetian. 

DlSdM  (A(OJcX^s).  1.  A  biBve  Athenian,  who 
lived  in  exile  at  Megasa.  Once  in  a  battle  he  pro- 
tected with  his  shield  a  youth  whom  he  loved,  bi: 
he  lost  his  own  life  in  consequence.  The  M^ 
rians  rewarded  him  with  the  honoors  of  a  benv 
and  instituted  the  festival  of  the  Diodes,  whka 
they  celebrated  in  the  spring  of  every  year.* 
8.  A  Syiacusan,  the  leader  of  the  popular  panr  ir 
opposition  to  Hermocrates.  In  B.a  412  he  «ti 
appointed  with  sevend  others  to  dmw  up  s  oe? 
code  of  laws.  This  code,  which  was  alnott  ex- 
clusively the  work  of  Diodes,  became  verr  <^l^ 
bxated,  and  was  adopted  by  many  other  Sicilor 
cities.  •»  8.  Of  Carystus  in  Euboa^  a  celebntr: 
Greek  physician,  lived  in  the  4th  oenturv  a'. 
He  wrote  several  medical  worka,  of  which  ock 
some  fragments  remain. 

IMootot  iai^pfiUs.    [CiLXTRUM.] 

DioeMtUnils,  YalXrius,  Roman  emperor,  a.: 
284 — 305,  was  bom  near  Salona  in  Dalmam,  r 
245,  of  most  obscure  parentage.  From  his  moiiK. 
Doclea,  or  Diodea,  who  received  her  name  frc 
the  village  where  she  dwelt,  he  inherited  the  >•• 
pellation  of  Dode»  or  DioeUtj  which,  after  b 
assumption  of  the  purple,  was  expanded  intn  D:  - 
cletianus,  and  attached  aa  a  cognomen  to  th^  h  c'- 
patrician  name  of  Valerius.  Having  enterp<i  i^-* 
srmy,  he  served  with  high  repntation  under  Pr>- 
bus  sind  Anrelian,  followed  Cams  to  the  Pen^' 
war,  and,  after  the  &te  of  Namerianns  heoB^ 
known  at  Chalcedon,  was  prodaimed  emperor  ^r 
the  troops,  284.  He  dew  with  his  own  hsoii* 
Arrius  Aper,  who  was  arraigned  of  the  murder  »f 
Numerianus,  in  order,  aocordins  to  some  sotlv- 
rities,  that  he  might  fulfil  a  prophecy  deliTeie<l  v> 
him  in  eariy  youth  by  a  Ganliah  Dtaidess,  that  i^ 
should  mount  a  throne  as  soon  as  be  had  slain  tb 
wild-boar  {Aper),  Next  year  (285)  Diodetiac 
carried  on  war  against  Carinns,  on  whose  death  be 
became  undisputed  master  of  Uie  empire.  Bat  as 
the  attacks  of  the  barbarians  became  daily  men 
formidable,  he  resolved  to  associate  with  hinwelf « 
colleague  in  the  onpire,  and  accordingly  selected 
for  that  purpose  Maximianns,  who  was  iuTevted, 
with  the  title  of  Augustas  in  286.  Maximisn  had 
the  care  of  the  Western  empire,  and  Diodetiaa 
that  of  the  Eastern.  Bat  as  the  dangen  whiek 
threatened  the  Roman  dominions  from  the  attsrkf  | 
of  the  Persians  in  the  E.,  and  the  Gcraians  eni  \ 
other  barbarians  in  the  W.,  became  still  more  im- 
minent, Diodetian  made  a  still  further  division  of 
the  empire.  In  292,  Constantins  Chlonis  and 
Oalerius  were  prodaimed  Caesars,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Roman  world  was  divided  betvea 
the  2  Angnsti  and  the  2  Caesars.  Diodetian  bad 
the  government  of  the  £.  with  Nieomedia  ss  his 
residence;  Marimian,  Italy,  and  Africa,  witki 
Milan,  as  his  residence  ;  Conaitanthis,  Britain.  Gatil 
and  Spain,  with  Trevsa,  as  his  ntidmoe :  0*"^ 
rius.  Illyricom,  and  the  whole  line  of  the  DanQl>4| 
with  Sirminm,  as  his  residenoe.  The  wsn  in  thsl 
reign  of  Diocletian  are  related  in  the  livei  of  hA* 
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wlleftgoei,  sine*  Diodetuui  xmrdy  oomnumded  the 
annt<'s  in  pcfMo.  It  ic  sufficient  to  itAte  here 
'Jut  Britain,  which  had  maintained  its  independ- 
mce  for  tome  yeaii  under  Carausius  and  Al- 
Mcrt'8,  me  lettored  to  the  empire  (296)  ;  that 
!be  Peniuu  were  defeated  and  obliged  to  sue  fat 
ware  (298) ;  and  that  the  Mareomanni  and  other 
riubarians  in  the  N.  were  also  driren  back  from 
>he  Roman  dominiona.  But  after  an  anxious  reign 
cf  '21  years  Diocletian  longed  for  repose.  Accora- 
.^\y  00  lit  of  May,  305,  he  abdicated  at  Nico- 
!&t^is,SDd  compelled  his  reluctant  colleague  Maxi- 
ciuui  to  do  the  same  at  Milan.  Diocletian  retired 
to  hi«  native  Dalmatia,  and  passed  the  remaining  8 
reart  of  his  life  near  Saloas  in  philosophic  retire- 
nest,  demoted  to  rural  pleasures  and  the  cultitation 
4  bis  garden.  He  died  SIS.  One  of  the  most 
n-emorsble  events  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian  was  his 
r<^tte  persecution  oftheChnstians  (303),  to  which 
V  va«  instigated  by  his  colleague  QaleriusL 

IMMdru  (Ai^SsffWf).  L  Sumamed  Cnmni,  of 
lx«u  in  Cana,  lived  at  Alexandria  in  the  reign 
n-  Ptolemy  Soter,  who  is  said  to  have  given  him 
[*,€  Minsme  of  Cnmus  oa  account  of  his  inability 
t'  adre  at  oooe  some  dialectic  problem  proposed 
t  y  Sdlpo,  when  the  2  philosophers  were  dining 
^itb  the  kiBg.  Diodorus  is  said  to  have  taken 
that  djigmoe  so  much  to  heart,  that  after  his  return 
tram  the  repast,  and  writing  a  treatise  on  the  pro- 
-•^m,  U  died  in  despair.  According  to  another 
•ccwiBt  he  derived  his  surname  from  his  teacher 
A^nuraiu  Cnmua.  He  belonged  to  the  Megaric 
•rioul  of  philosophy,  of  which  he  was  the  head. 
n«  was  eelefantcd  for  his  great  dialectic  skill,  for 
•lich  be  is  called  6  SioAcrructft,  or  SioXfrriiM^ 
*cr*t.^S.  tteoliil,  of  Agyrium  in  Sicily,  was  a 
<  ttnDponnr  of  Julius  Oesar  and  Augustus.  In 
'  f^  to  ooUeet  maierials  for  his  history,  he  tra- 
''^'Wd  over  a  great  part  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
>«d  s  long  time  at  Rome.  He  spent  altogether 
•  ^  yean  upon  hia  work.  It  was  entitled  Bi<Aio> 
^  'MT^puti,  Tim  Huioneal  IMtroty^  and  was  an 
'.^iTenal  histofy,  embracing  the  period  from  the 
'viiMt  Mythical  ages  down  to  the  beginning  of 
i-snsr^  OaUie  wars.  It  was  divided  into  3  great 
t^ uuiis  and  into  40  books.  The  1  st  section,  which 
■~^^sied  «f  the  first  6  books,  contained  the  histoiy 
*  t'ke  mythical  times  previous  to  the  Trojan  war. 
7  V  Ihid  section,  which  consisted  of  11  books,  con- 
u>M<i  tW  history  from  the  Trojan  war  down  to  the 
<«tJk  of  Alenadtf  the  Oreat  The  3rd  section, 
>^tjck  osntained  the  remaining  23  books,  treated  of 

>  batory  from  the  death  of  Alexander  down  to 

>  WTtnDt^  of  Cbesar*s  QtSiit  wars.  Of  this  work 
-7  the  ibUowing  portions  are  extant  entire :  the 

-m  5  books,  wbicn  contain  the  early  histoiy  of 
'V  Ea«icm  n*»***"f,  the  Egyptians,  Aethiopians, 
^'  ^  Greeks ;  and  from  book  11  to  book  20,  con- 
-~^  the  histoiy  from  the  2nd  Persian  war, 

-  480,  down  to  302.  Of  the  remaining  portion 
'•»  are  extant  a  onmber  of  fragments  and  the 
--ivrptt.  which  are  preserved  partly  in  Photius, 

•-  f'artly  in  the  Edogae  made  at  the  command  of 
-taatme  Porphyrogenitua.  The  work  of  Dio- 
•^  »  coBstraeted  apon  the  plan  of  annals,  and 

-  'vcBts  of  each  year  are  placed  one  after  the 
'  r  vithoat  any  internal  connection.    In  oom- 

^  kjs  work  Diodonts  exercised  no  judgment  or 
"•'  4B.    He  simply  collected  what  he  foimd  in 

'-  ^4vat  aothofities,  and  thus  jumbled  together 
-*-7,  Bjthas^  and  fiction:  he  frequently  mis- 
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imderstood  authorities,  and  not  seldom  contradicts 
in  one  passage  what  he  has  stated  in  another. 
But  nevertheless  the  compilation  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  us,  on  account  of  the  great  mass  of 
materials  which  are  there  collected  from  a  num- 
ber of  writers  whose  works  have  perished.  The 
best  editions  are  by  Wesseling,  Amsterd.  1746, 
2  vols,  fol.,  reprinted  at  fiipont,  1793,  &c.,  11  vols. 
8va  ;  and  by  Dindorf,  Lips.  18^8,  6  vols.  Sro..** 
3.  Of  Sinope,  an  Athenian  comic  poet  of  the 
middle  comedy,  flourished  353.^*4.  Of  Tyre,  a 
peripatetic  philosopher,  a  disciple  and  follower  of 
Critolaiis,  whom  he  succeeded  as  the  head  of  the 
Peripatetic  school  at  Athens.  He  flourished  b.  c 
110. 

BiSdStQfl  (Ai^Soror),  a  Stoic  philosopher  and  a 
teacher  of  Cicero,  in  whose  house  he  lived  for  many 
years  at  Rome.  In  his  Uter  years,  Diodotus  be- 
came blind:  he  died  in  Cicero^  house,  b.c.  59, 
and  left  to  his  friend  a  property  of  about  100,000 
sesterces. 

DidgfaiM  (^layimity  L  Of  ApoUonia  in  Crete, 
an  eminent  natuial  philosopher,  lived  in  the  5th 
century  b.  c,  and  vras  a  pupil  of  Anaximenes.  He 
wrote  a  work  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  entitled  XIcpl 
^dfff »f.  On  Nahtrtj  in  which  he  appears  to  have 
treated  of  physical  science  in  the  largest  sense  of 
the  words.i«>2.  The  Babyloniaii,  a  Stoic  philo- 
sopher, was  a  native  of  Seleucia  in  Babylonia,  was 
educated  at  Athens  under  Chirsippus,  and  suc- 
ceeded Zeno  of  Tarsus  as  the  need  of  the  Stoic 
school  at  Athens.  He  was  one  of  the  3  ambas- 
sadors sent  by  the  Athenians  to  Rome  in  &  c.  155. 
[Carnxaoxs:  Critolaus.]  He  died  at  the  age 
of  88.  ■«  3.  The  Cynio  philosopher,  was  bom  at 
Sinope  in  Pontus,  about  b.  c.  412.  His  fiither  was 
a  buiker  named  Icesias  or  Icetas,  who  was  con- 
victed of  some  swindling  transaction,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Diogenes  quitted  Sinope  and  went 
to  Athens.  His  youth  is  said  to  have  been  spent 
in  dissolute  extravagance ;  but  at  Atliens  his  at- 
tention was  arrested  by  the  character  of  Antis^ 
thenes,  who  at  first  drove  him  away.  Diogenes, 
however,  could  not  be  prevented  from  attending  him 
even  by  blows,  but  told  him  that  he  would  find  no 
stick  hard  enough  to  keep  him  away.  Antisthenes 
at  last  relented,  and  his  pupil  soon  pltmged  into 
the  most  frantic  excesses  of  austerity  and  morose- 
ness.  In  summer  he  used  to  roll  in  hot  sand,  and 
iu  winter  to  embrace  statues  covered  with  snow  ; 
he  wore  coarse  clothing,  lived  on  the  plaineit  food, 
slept  in  porticoes  or  in  the  street,  and  finally,  ac- 
MNnling  to  the  common  story,  took  up  his  residence 
in  a  tub  belonging  to  the  Metroum,  or  temple  of 
the  Mother  of  the  Gods.  The  truth  of  this  hitter 
tale  has,  however,  been  reasonably  disputed.  In 
spite  of  his  strange  eccentricities,  Diogenes  appears 
to  have  been  much  respected  at  Athens,  and  to 
have  been  privileged  to  rebuke  anything  of  which 
he  disapproved.  He  seems  to  have  ridiculed  and 
despised  all  intellectual  pursuits  which  did  not 
directly  and  obviously  tend  to  some  immediate 
practical  good.  He  abused  literaiy  men  for  read- 
ing about  the  evils  of  Ulysses,  and  neglecting  their 
own ;  musicians  for  stringing  the  lyre  harmoniously 
while  they  left  their  minds  discordant;  men  of 
science  for  troubling  themselves  about  the  moon 
and  stars,  while  they  neglected  what  lay  imme- 
diately before  them ;  orators  for  learning  to  say 
what  was  right,  but  not  to  practise  it  —  On  a 
voyage  to  Aegina  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  pirates. 
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and  earned  to  Crete  to  be  sold  as  a  ilave.  Hen 
when  he  was  asked  what  business  he  understood, 
he  answered,  **  How  to  command  men/*  He  was 
purchased  by  Xeniades  of  Corinth,  orer  whom  he 
acquired  such  influence,  that  he  soon  receired  from 
him  his  freedom,  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
his  children,  and  passed  his  old  age  in  his  house. 
During  his  residence  at  Corinth  his  celebrated  in- 
terview with  Alexander  the  Great  is  said  to  have 
taken  place.  The  conversation  between  them  hegtm 
by  the  king's  saying,  **  I  am  Alexander  the  Great;** 
to  which  the  philosopher  replied,  **  And  I  am  Dio- 
genes the  Cynic.**  Alexander  then  asked  whedier 
he  could  oblige  him  in  any  way,  and  received  no 
answer  except,  **  Yes,  you  can  stand  out  of  the 
sunshine.**  We  are  further  told  that  Alexander 
admired  Diogenes  so  much  that  he  said,  **  If  1  wen 
not  Alexander,  I  should  wish  to  be  Diogenes.** 
Diogenes  died  at  Corinth  at  the  age  of  nearly  90, 
B.&  323.— 4.  Laertfni,  of  La&te  in  Cilicia,  of 
whose  life  we  have  no  particulars,  probably  lived 
in  the  2nd  century  after  Christ  He  wrote  the 
Lives  of  the  Philosophers  in  10  books:  the  woric 
is  entitled  rep)  ^iwr,  807/Mirofr,  jcal  hro^tyftdrvy 
rSaw  iv  ^lAotro^if  tlioKifntfodrrMf,  According  to 
some  allusions  which  occur  in  it,  he  wrote  it  for  a 
lady  of  rank,  who  occupied  herself  with  philosophy, 
and  who,  according  to  some,  was  Arria,  the  friend 
of  Galen.  In  this  work  Diogenes  divides  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  Greeks  into  the  Ionic — which  com- 
mences with  Anaximander  and  ends  with  Clito- 
nachus,  Chrysippus,  and  Theophrastus — and  the 
Italian,  which  was  founded  by  Pythagoras,  and 
ends  with  Epicurus.  He  reckons  the  Socratic 
school,  with  its  various  ramifieations,  as  a  part  of 
the  Ionic  philosophy,  of  which  he  treats  in  the  first 
7  books.  The  Eleatics,  with  Heraclitus  and  the 
Sceptics,  are  included  in  the  Italian  philosophy, 
which  occupies  the  8th  and  9th  books.  Epicurus 
and  his  philosophy  are  treated  of  in  the  lOtb  book 
with  particular  minuteness,  which  has  led  some 
writers  to  the  belief  that  Diogenes  himself  was  an 
Epicurean.  The  work  is  of  great  value  to  us,  as 
Diogenes  made  use  of  a  great  number  of  writers  on 
the  history  of  philosophy,  whose  wcnrks  are  now 
lost ;  but  it  is  put  together  without  plan,  criticism, 
or  connection,  and  the  author  had  evidently  no 
conception  of  the  real  value  and  dicnity  of  philo- 
sophy. The  best  editions  are  by  Meibom,  Amsterd. 
1692,  2  vols.  4to.,  and  Htibner,  Lips.  2  vols.  8vo. 
1828—1831.^5.  Oenomftui,  a  tragic  poet,  who 
besan  to  exhibit  at  Athens  b.  c.  404. 

jHogeniftnns  (Acoycrcioi^T),  of  HeraclSa  on  the 
Pontus,  a  distinguished  grammarian  in  the  reign 
of  Hadbrian,  wrote  a  Greek  Lexicon,  from  which 
the  Lexicon  of  Hesychius  seems  to  have  been 
almost  entirely  taken.  A  portion  of  it  is  still 
extant,  containing  a  collection  of  proverbs  first 
printed  by  Schottus,  with  the  proverbs  of  Zenobius 
and  Suidas,  Antv.  1612,  4to.,  and  subsequently  in 
other  editions  of  the  Paroemioffraphi  GraecL 

Biomfia  (t^  Ai6fi9ta:  Ato/icici^s,  Aiofif^r),  a 
demus  in  Attica  belonging  to  the  tribe  Aegeis, 
with  a  temple  of  Hercules  ;  the  Dioroean  gate  in 
Athens  led  to  this  demus.    [See  p.  103,  a.] 

IMomadiae  InsUaa,  5  small  islands  in  the 
Adriatic  sea,  N.  of  the  promontory  Garganum  in 
Apulia,  named  after  Diomedes.  [Diombdxs.]  The 
largest  of  these,  called  Diomedea  InsuU  orTrimerus 
(TVwadi),  was  the  place  where  Julia,  the  grand- 
daughter of  AugustOB.  died. 
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IMobMm  (A»pe(fiiif),    L  Son  of  Tjdent  and 
Detpyle,  whence  he  u  constsntly  eaDed  Tydid«i 
(TuScf8t}t),  succeeded  Adrastas  as  king  of  AnrW'— 
hbmerie  Sloty.    Tydens  fell   in  the  expedition 
against  Thebes,  while  his  son  Diomedes  was  vet  t 
boy ;  hot  Diomedes  was  afterwards  one  of  tbe 
Epigoni  who  took  Thebes.    He  went  to  Troy  with 
80  ships,  and  was,  next  to  Achilles,  the  braroi 
hero  in  the  Gnek  army.     He  enjoyed  the  etpecial 
protection    of  Athena;    he   fought  agsintt  tbe 
most  distingmshed  of  ^e  Trojans,  soch  as  Hector 
and  Aeneas,  and  even  with  the  gods  who  espoatcd 
the  cause  of  the  Trojans.    He  Uius  woanded  boik 
Aphrodite  and  Ares.  —  Later  Shrm,  DiomedH 
and  Ulysses  carried  off  the  palladiam  from  tbe 
city  of  Troy,    since  it  was  believed  that  Ttvj 
could  not  be  taken  so  long  as  the  palladium  m 
within  its  walls.    Diomedes  carried  the  peUadinm 
with  him  to  Argos ;   but  according  to  otben  it 
was  taken  from  him   by  Dem<^hon  in  Attio, 
where  he  landed  one  night  on  his  letom  frm 
Troy,  without  knowing  "Aen  he  was.    [Dno' 
PHON.]     Another  tradition  stated,  that  Diooieiio 
restor^  the  palladium  to  Aeseasw    On  hii  snini 
in  Argos  Diomedes  found  his  wife  Aegialea  livisf  » 
adultery  with  Hippolytus,  or,  according  to  otben. 
with   Cometes  or  Cyilabama.      This  miifofts3f 
befell  him  through  the  anger  of  Aphrodite,  vbw 
he  had  wounded  before  Troy.    He  Uierelbre  qoitM 
Aigos,  either  of  his  own  accord,  or  he  was  expdk 
by  the  adulterers,  and  went  to  Aetolia.    He  tab- 
sequently  attempted  to  retom  to  Argos,  hot  00  b 
way  home  a  storm  threw  him  on  the  coast  ct 
Daunia  in  Italy,  where  he  was  kindly  reeeiTed  It 
Daunus,  the  king  of  the  ooontiy.    DionMdea  m* 
sisted  Daunus  in  his  war  against  the  Heiaap8i)& 
married  Euippe,  the  daughter  of  Daonas,  snd  set- 
tled in  Daunia,  where  he  died  at  an  advanced  a?^ 
He  was  buried  in  one  of  the  islands  off  cspe  Gar- 
ganum, which  were  called  after  him  the  Diomedf^e 
islands.     His  companions  were  inconsobMe  at  bis 
loss,  and  were  metamorphosed  into  birds  {Atn 
Diomedeae\  which,  mindfol  of  their  origin,  oae^ 
to  fiy  joyfrilly  towards  the  Greek  ships,  bat  to 
avoid  those  of  the  Romans.     According  to  otben 
Diomedes  returned  to  Argoa,  or  disappeared  in  one 
of  the  Diomedean  islands,  or  in  the  country  of  tht 
Heneti.  A  number  of  towns  in  the  E.  part  of  Italy. 
such  as  Beneventnm,  Argoa  Hippion  (afterwardi 
Argyripa  or  Arpi),  Vennsia,  Canusium,  Veoabm, 
Brunduaium,  &c.  were  beliered  to   have  \Kf^ 
founded  by  Diomedes.     A  plain  of  Apalia,  ma- 
Salapia  and  Canusium,  was  odled  Dkmedh  Qi«!* 
after  him.    He  was  wtnrshipped  as  a  divine  bein;^ 
especially  in  Italy,  where  stataes  of  him  ext^trti 
at  Argyripa,  Metapontum,  Thnrii,  and  other  plac^ 
^-  2.  Son  of  Ares  and  Cyrene,  king  of  the  B 
tones  in  Thrace,  killed  by'Hereoles  en  account 
his  mares,  which  he  fed  with  human  flesh. 

Diomfidei,  a  Latin  grammarian,  probabl;^  li^ 
in  the  4th  or  5th  century  after  Christ,  and  is  th 
author  of  an  extant  woric,  D$  Oratiome  tt  PartM 
OratitmiM  et  Vario  C/enere  Mslrwttm  lAh  111 
printed  in  the  GramrnaHeoB  LatmoB  Awttam  J« 
^9111  of  Putschins,  4to.  Hanov.  1605. 

DifimMoii  (Aio^^8a»r),  an  Athenian  cenuBsndr 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  was  one  of  (•*)< 
commanders  at  the  battle  of  Arginnsae  (bl  &  4U^*) 
and  was  pat  to  death  with  5  of  his  eollcaguea  01 
his  retuni  to  Athens. 

Bion  (Aiwr),  a  Syncusui,  mh  of  Uipparintti 
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md  a  relation  of  Dirni  jiios.  Hit  liiter  Arittomacbe 
vas  the  second  wife  of  the  elder  Dionyiins  ;  and 
Dion  himielf  was  married  to  Arete,  the  daughter 
of  Dionjiios  by  AriBtomaohe.  Dion  waa  treated 
by  Dionyiius  with  the  greatest  distinetion,  and 
was  eio|ioyed  by  him  in  many  serrices  of  tnitt 
and  eonfidence.  Of  this  eloae  connection  and  Htoar 
with  the  tyrant  he  teems  to  hare  availed  himself 
to  amass  great  wealth.  He  made  no  oppositioo  to 
the  SDCcession  of  the  younger  Dionysins  to  his 
frthcr^  power,  b«t  he  became  an  object  of  susjncion 
to  the  yonthftil  tyianlt  to  whom  he  also  made 
himself  personally  disagreeable  by  the  Misterity  of 
his  manners.  Dion  appears  to  haTe  been  naturally 
a  man  of  a  prond  and  stem  character,  and  having 
beoooM  an  ardent  diseiple  of  Pkto  when  that  phi- 
losopher visited  SyiBcnse  in  the  reign  of  the  elder 
Dionynni^  he  carried  to  excess  the  ansteritj  of  a 
philoaopher,  and  viewed  with  undisguised  contempt 
the  debaucheries  and  dissolute  pleasures  of  his 
nephew.  From  diese  he  endeaTonred  to  withdraw 
him  by  persuading  him  to  invite  Plato  a  second 
time  to  Syracuse ;  but  the  philosopher,  though 
received  at  first  with  the  utmost  distinction,  failed 
in  obtaining  a  permanent  hold  on  the  mind  of 
Dionysius;  and  tfie  intrigues  of  the  opposite  party, 
headed  by  Pbilistas,  were  successful  in  procuring 
the  banishment  of  Dion.  Dion  retired  to  Athens, 
where  he  lived  in  habitual  intercoune  with  Pkto 
and  hia  disciples  ;  but  Plato  having  failed  in  pro- 
eurii^  bis  recall  {tor  which  purpose  he  had  a  third 
time  iriaited  Synea»e\  and  Dionyshia  having  con- 
fiscated his  property,  and  eompelled  his  wife  to  aurry 
another  pemon,  he  determined  on  attempting  the 
expobion  of  the  tjTBni  by  force.  He  sailed  from 
Zaeynthoa  with  only  a  amall  force  and  obtained 
possession  ef  Syracuse  without  opposition  during 
the  absence  of  Dionysins  in  Italy.  Dionysius  re- 
tamed  shortly  afterwards,  but  found  himself  obliged 
to  quit  Ssmcose  and  sail  away  to  Italy,  leaving 
Dioo  undisputed  master  of  the  city,  b.  c.  356.  His 
despotic  oondact  however  soon  eansed  great  dis- 
content, and  the  people  complained  with  justice 
that  they  had  only  exchanged  one  tyrant  for 
another.  He  cauaed  his  chief  opponent,  Heraclldes, 
to  be  pot  to  death,  and  confiscated  the  property  of 
hb  adTersariea.  Callippua,  an  Athenian,  who  had 
accompanied  him  firom  Greece,  formed  a  conspiracy 
against  him,  and  cauaed  him  to  be  aasassinaffd  in 
lus  own  hovse,  8S9. 

Mmt  OftMliii,  the  historian,  waa  the  aon  of  a 
Roman  aenator,  Caasius  Apronianus,  and  waa  bom 
A.  D.  1A5,  at  Nicaea  in  Bitbynia.  He  also  bore 
the  anmame  Cooeeianaa,  which  he  derived  from 
the  orator  Dion  Chryaostomns  Cocceianua,  hia  ma- 
ternal grandfather.  He  was  educated  with  great 
care  ;  he  accompanied  his  fisther  to  Cilicia,  of  which 
he  had  the  adminktration ;  and  alter  his  father^ 
death,  he  went  to  Rome,  about  180.  He  was 
atraightway  made  a  aenator,  and  frequently  pleaded 
in  the  eoorta  of  juatiee.  He  waa  aedile  and  quaestor 
under  Commodos,  and  pnetor  under  Sqttimius 
Sevenia,  194.  He  accompanied  Cancalla  on  his 
jooney  to  the  East;  he  was  appointed  by  Macrinus 
to  the  geremment  of  Peigamus  and  Smyrna,  218 ; 
waa  conanl  about  220;  proconsul  of  Africa  224, 
under  Alexander  Severua,  by  whom  he  waa  sent 
as  legite  to  DalmatM  in  226,  and  to  Pannonk  in 
227.  In  the  ktter  province  he  restored  strict 
diseipliiie  among  the  troops ;  which  excited  the 
diaessleDt  of  the  pmetoriana  at  Roma,  who  de- 
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manded  his  life  of  Alexander  Sevens  But  the 
emperor  protected  him  and  raised  him  to  his  second 
consukhip  229.  Dion,  however,  retired  to  Cam- 
pania, and  shortly  afterwards  obtained  permission 
of  the  emperor  to  return  to  hk  native  town  Nicaea, 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  hk  life  and 
died. — Dion  wrote  several  hktorical  works,  but  the 
most  important  was  a  History  of  Rome  (JPrnfuutcii 
loTo^a),  in  80  books,  from  the  landing  of  Aeneas 
in  Italy  to  a.  d.  229,  the  year  in  which  Dion 
returned  to  Nicaea.  Unfortunately,  only  a  com- 
paratirely  aroall  portion  of  this  work  has  come 
down  to  us  entire.  Of  the  first  34  books  we  possess 
only  fragments  ;  but  since  Zonaiaa  in  hk  Annals 
chiefly  followed  Dion  Cassias,  we  may  regard  the 
Annals  of  Zonaias  as  to  some  extent  an  epitome  of 
Dion  Cassius.  Of  the  35th  book  we  possess  a 
considerable  fragment,  and  from  the  36th  book  to 
the  54th  the  work  k  extant  complete,  and  embrscea 
the  history  from  the  wars  of  LncuUus  and  Cn. 
Pompey  against  Mithridates,  down  to  the  death  of 
Agrippa,  B.  clO.  Of  the  remaining  books  we  have 
only  the  epitomes  made  by  Xiphilmus  and  othera. 
Dion  Cassius  treated  the  histoiy  of  the  republic 
with  brevity,  but  gave  a  more  minute  account  of 
these  events,  of  which  he  had  been  himself  an  eye- 
witness. He  consulted  original  authorities,  and 
dkpkyed  great  judgment  and  discrimination  in 
the  use  of  them.  He  had  acquired  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  hk  notkns  of  the 
ancient  Roman  institutions  were  &r  more  correct 
than  those  of  some  of  hk  predecessors,  such  as 
Dionysius  of  Halicaraassna.  The  beat  editions  are 
by  Reunarus,  Hamb.  1 750 — 52,  2  vda.  fol.,  and  by 
Stun,  Lips.  1824,  9  vols.  8vo. 

Dion  ChrjMatfiiiiiia,tbat  is,  the  golden-mouthed, 
a  surname  given  to  him  on  account  of  hk  eloquence. 
He  also  bore  the  surname  Cocceianus,  which  he 
derived  from  the  emperor  Cooceius  Nerva,  with 
whom  he  was  very  mtimate.  He  was  bora  at 
Prasa  in  Bitbynia,  about  the  middle  of  the  first 
century  of  our  eia.  He  received  a  careful  educa* 
tion,  increased  his  knowledge  by  travelling  in 
different  countries,  and  came  to  Rome  in  the  reign 
of  Vespasian,  but  having  incurred  the  suspkions  of 
Domitian,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  city.  On  the 
advice  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  he  put  on  a  beggar*s 
dress,  and  in  thk  condition  visited  Thrace,  Mysia, 
Scythia,  and  the  country  of  the  Getae.  After  the 
murder  of  Domitkn,  a.  d.  96,  Dion  used  hk  in- 
fluence with  the  army  stationed  on  the  frontier  in 
fiivour  o(  his  friend  Nerva,  and  seems  to  have 
returned  to  Rome  immedktely  after  hk  accession. 
Trajan  also  entertamed  the  highest  esteem  for 
Dion,  and  showed  him  the  most  marked  fiivour. 
Dion  died  at  Rome  about  a.  d.  117. — Dion  Chry- 
sostom  k  the  most  eminent  of  the  Greek  rhetoricians 
and  sophists  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire. 
There  are  extant  80  of  his  orations  ;  but  they  are 
more  like  essays  on  political,  morel,  and  philoso- 

Ehical  subjects  than  real  orations,  of  whkh  they 
ave  only  the  forai.  We  find  among  them  x6yoi 
wtpi  0aaiX§iat  or  X^oi  fiofftXticot,  4  orations  ad- 
dressed to  Trajan  on  the  virtues  of  a  sovereign ; 
Atoy4tnit  I)  ir«pl  rvporWdor,  on  the  troubles  to 
which  men  expose  themselves  by  desertmg  the 
path  of  nature,  and  on  the  difliculties  which  a  so- 
vereign has  to  encounter  ;  essays  on  slavery  and 
freedom ;  on  the  means  of  attaining  eminence  as  an 
orator ;  political  ditcounes  addressed  to  various 
towns ;  on  lubjecta  of  ethics  and  ptactical  philo- 
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■ophy ;  and  lutly,  ontions  on  mytbical  lubjects 
and  Bhow-tpeechet.  All  these  orations  an  written 
in  pnre  Attic  Greek,  and,  although  tainted  with 
the  rhetorical  embellishments  of  the  age,  are  dis- 
tmguished  by  their  refined  and  elegant  style.  The 
best  editions  are  by  Reiske,  Lips.  1 784,  2  vols, 
and  by  £mp«riu8,  Bruns.  1844. 
IHonaea.     [Dions.] 

Diflnfi  (Au^yi?),  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys, 
or  of  Uranus  and  Ge,  or  of  Aether  and  Ge.  She 
was  beloved  by  Zeus,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Aphrodite  (Venus).  She  received  her 
daughter  in  Olympus,  when  she  was  wounded  by 
Diomedes.  —  Aphrodite  is  hence  called  DiooMa, 
and  this  epithet  is  frequently  applied  to  any  thing 
sacred  to  Aphrodite.  Hence  we  find  JHonaeum 
antrum  (Hor.  (hrm.  ii.  1.  39),  and  Dionaem  Cae»ar 
(Virg.  Ed.  iz.  47),  because  Caesar  claimed  descent 
from  Venus.  Aphrodite  is  sometimes  also  called 
Dione. 

Dion^US  (Aunfvtrios)   I.  ffisiorieaL^'l,  The 
Elder,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  son  of  Hermocmtes,  bom 
a  c.  430.    He  was  bom  in  a  private  but  not  low 
station,  and  began  life  as  a  clerk  in  a  public  office. 
He  was  one  of  the  partisans  of  Hennocrates,  the 
leader  of  the  aristocratical  party,  and  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  attempt  which  Hermocrates  made 
to  effect  by  force  his  restoration  from  exile.    He 
subsequentiy  served  in  the  great  war  against  the 
Carthaginians,  who  had  invaded  Sicily  under  Han- 
nibal, the  sen  of  Gisco,  and  successively  reduced 
and  destroyed  Selinus,  Himera,  and  Agrigentum. 
These  disasters,  and  especially  the  fiiilure  of  the 
Syxacnsan  general,  Daphnaeus,  to  relieve  Agrigen- 
tum, had  created  a  genwal  spirit  of  discontent  and 
alarm,  of  which  Dionysius  skilfully  availed  himselC 
He  succeeded  in  procuring  a  decree  for  deposing 
the  existing  generals,  and  appointing  others  in  their 
stead,  among  whom  was  Dionysius  himself,  blc  406. 
His  efforts  were  from  this  time  directed  towards 
supplanting  his  new  colleagues  and  obtaining  the  sole 
direction  of  afiatrs.  These  efforts  were  crowned  with 
success.     In  the  following  year  (405),  the  other  ge- 
nerals were  deposed,  and  Dionysius,  though  only  25 
years  of  age,  was  appointed  sole  general,  with  full 
powers.     From  this  period  we  may  dale  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign,  or  tyranny,  which  continued 
without  interraption  for  38  years.  His  first  step  was 
to  procure  the  appointment  of  a  body-guard,  which  he 
speedily  increased  to  the  number  of  1000  men :  at 
the  same  time  he  induced  the  Syracusans  to  double 
the  pay  of  all  the  troops,  and  took  every  means  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  mercenarieSb    By  his 
mazriage  with   the  daughter  of  Hermocrates  he 
secured  to  himself  the  support  of  all  the  remaining 
partizans  of  that  leader.     He  converted  the  island 
of  Ortygia  into  a  strong  fortress,  in  which  he  took 
up  his  own  residence.    After  concluding  a  peace 
with  Carthage,  and  putting  down  a  formidable 
insurrection  in  Syracuse,  he  began  to  direct  h'ls 
arms  against  the  other  cities  of  Sicily.     Naxos, 
Catana,  and  Leontini,  successively  fell  into   his 
power,  either  by  force  or  treachery.     For  several 
years  after  this  be  made  preparations  for  renewing 
the  war  with  Carthage.     In  397  he  declared  war 
against  Carthage.     At  first  he  met  with  great  suc- 
cess, but  in  395  his  fleet  was  totally  defeated,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  within  the  walls 
of  Syracuse,  where  he  was  besieged  by  the  Car- 
thaginians both  by  sea  and  land.    A  pestilence 
shortly  after  broke  out  in  the  Carthaginian  camp, 
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and  greatly  reduced  the  enemy;  wbereapan  Dio- 
nysius suddenly  attacked  the  enemy  both  bv 
sea   and  land,   defeated  the  army,  snd  bnnt 
great  put  of  their  fleet    The  OuthsgiDiani  vere 
now  obliged  to  withdraw.     In  393  uey  leneved 
the  war  with  no  better  success,  and  in  392  ther 
concluded  a  peace  with  Dionysius.    This  tieatr 
left  Dionysius  at  leisure  to  continue  the  ambitiou 
projects  in  which  he  had  previously  engpiged  ^futisx 
the  Greek  cities  in  Italy.     He  formed  an  slliance 
with  the  Lacanians,  and  crossed  over  into  Italy. 
He  subdued  OuUonia,  Hipponiunu  and  Rkegima, 
387.     He  was  in  close  alliance  with  the  Locmc!; 
and  his  powerful  fleets  gave  him  the  cominsiK]  bod 
of  the  Tyrrhenian  and  Adriatic  seas.  He  wai  dov 
at  the  summit  of  his  greatness,  and  during  tbe  '20 
years  that  elapsed  from  this  period  to  his  d»ii; 
he  possessed  an  amount  of  power  and  influence  fa: 
exceeding  those  enjoyed  by  any  other  Greek  befon 
the  time  of  Alexander.     During  this  time  be  «u 
twice  engaged  again  in  war  with  Carthage,  Dine'r 
in  383,  when  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  vhua 
the  river  Halycus  was  fixed  as  the  boundary  of  tt* 
two  powers ;  and  again  in  368,  in  the  middle  ( 
which  war  Dionysius  died  at  Syracuse,  367.   Hj 
last  ilhiets  is  said  to  have  been  brought  od  b 
excessive  feasting  ;  but  according  to  some  accm'x 
his  death  was  hastened  by  his  medical  atteodaru, 
in  order  to  secure  the  suocenion  for  his  ion.  Af*T 
the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Dionysins  had  mrA 
almost  exactly  at  the  same  time — some  md  «*<: 
on  the  same  day — Doris,  a  Locrian  of  distinguiiM 
birth,  and  Aristomache,  a  Syracusan,  the  djuigt'-t* 
of  his  supporter  Hipparinus,  and  the  sister  of  ly.^ 
By  Doris  he  had  3  children,  of  which  the  eldat 
was  his  successor,  Dionysioa.    The  chiiacter  i 
Dionysius  has  been  drawn  in  the  Uackett  colxn 
by  many  ancient  writers ;  he  appears  indeed  is 
have  become  a  sort  of  type  of  a  tjrrant,  in  iti  ▼»?$• 
sense.     In  his  Utter  yean  he  became  eatRsf-lT 
suspicious,  and  apprehensive  of  treachery  eveo  fr « 
his  nearest  friends,  and  is  said  to  have  adopted  tbc 
most  excessive  precautions  to  guard  against 
Many  of  these  stories  have  howeva  an  air  of  gtfai 
exaggeration.    (Cic.  T^we.  r.  20.)     He  bnilt  tie 
terrible  prison,  called  Lautomiae,  which  wu  cct 
out  of  the  solid  rock  in  the  part  of  Syracufe,  nasKd 
Epipohie.      (See  Diet,  of  AnL  art  Lautumae) 
Dionysius  was  fond  of  literature  and  the  arti.  H< 
adorned  Syracuse  with  splendid  temples  and  otVi 
public  edifices,  so  as  to  render  it  unquestiona^-^ 
the  gieatest  of  all  Greek  cities.     He  was  himaelf  i 
poet,  and  repeatedly  contended  for  the  prise 
tragedy  at  Atnens.  Here  he  several  times  obtained 
the  second  and  third  prises;  and,  finally*  just  hfi^^ 
his  death,  bore  away  the  first  prise  at  the  Leoaea 
with  a  pUy  called  *"  The  Ransom  of  Hector.'*  H 
sought  the  society  of  men  distinguished  in  iiteran? 
and  philosophy,  entertaining  the  poet  Philoxen 
at  his  taUe,  and  inviting  Plato  to  Syracuae.    H 
however  soon  after  sent  the  latter  away  fbm  $ici': 
in  disgrace ;  and  though  the  story  of  his  haTJ.: 
caused  him  to  be  sold  as  a  slave,  as  well  as  that  * 
his  having  sent  Philexenus  to  the  stone  qaamt 
for  ridiculing  his  bad  verses,  are  probably  ^J 
exa^erations,  they  may  weU   have  been  so  f^ 
founded  in  fact,  that  his  intercourse  with  the' 
persons  was  intorupted  by  some  sudden  bant  > 
capricious  violence.  ^-  2.  The  Younger,  son  of  t: 
preceding,  succeeded  his  frther  as  tyrant  of  Syn 
cuse,  B.  c.  367.  He  was  at  this  time  under  SO  rear 
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ofagc:  lie  had  been  bronght  np  at  liia  fiitber*i 
court  in  idleneM  and  luxury,  and  ■tadiouslj  pre- 
ceded from  taking  any  part  in  public  affiun.  The 
fucendancy  which  Dion,  and  tlirough  bis  means 
PUto,  obtained  for  a  time  orer  his  mind  was  nnder- 
mined  by  fUtterers  and  the  companions  of  bis 
pleasons.  Yet  his  court  was  at  this  time  a  great 
place  of  leeort  for  philosophers  and  men  of  letters : 
besides  Plato,  whom  he  induced  by  the  most  urgent 
entreaties  to  pay  him  a  second  Tisit,  Aristippus  of 
Cmne,  Bodoxus  of  Cnidus,  Speusippus,  and 
others,  are  stated  to  have  spent  some  time  with 
bim  at  Syxacuse ;  and  be  ailtivated  a  friendly  in- 
terconne  with  Archytas  and  the  Pythagoreans  of 
Magna  Graecia.  Dion,  who  had  been  banished  by 
Dionyiius,  returned  to  Sicily  in  357,  at  the  head 
of  a  small  force,  with  the  avowed  object  of  de- 
throning Dionysins.  The  latter  was  absent  from 
Smcose  at  the  time  that  Dion  landed  in  Sicily; 
but  be  instantly  returned  to  Syracuse,  where  the 
citadel  still  held  out  for  hinu  But  finding  it  im- 
ponible  to  retain  bis  power,  be  sailed  away  to 
Italy  with  bis  most  valuable  property,  and  thus 
W  the  sorereignty  after  a  reign  of  12  years,  S56. 
He  now  repaired  to  Locri,  the  native  city  of  bis 
nother,  Doris,  where  he  was  reoeiTed  in  the  most 
frieodly  manner;  but  he  made  himself  tyrant  of  the 
citY,  and  is  said  to  have  treated  the  inhabitants 
with  the  utmost  cruelty.  After  remaining  at  Locri 
10  yesn,  he  ayailed  himself  of  the  internal  dissen- 
lioni  at  Syxacuse  to  recover  possession  of  his  power 
in  that  dty,  346.  The  Locrians  took  advantage  of 
bit  absence  to  revolt  against  bim,  and  wrniked 
tbeir  Tengeance  in  the  most  cruel  manner  on  his 
wife  and  daughters.  He  continued  to  reign  in 
^ynnise  for  the  next  8  years,  till  Timoleon  came 
to  Sicily,  to  deKver  the  Greek  cities  of  the  island 
from  the  tyrants.  As  he  was  unable  to  resist  Ti- 
moleon, he  surrendered  the  citadel  into  the  hands  of 
the  latter,  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  depart 
io  safety  to  Corinth,  343.  Here  be  spent  the  re- 
i^inder  of  his  life  in  a  pivate  condition,  and  is 
>aid  to  have  frequented  low  company,  and  sunk 
padoally  into  a  very  degraded  and  abject  state. 
According  to  some  writers,  he  was  reduced  to  sup- 
port himself  by  keeping  a  school ;  others  say,  that 
be  becsme  one  of  the  attendants  on  the  rites  of 
(|vbele,  a  set  of  mendicant  priests  of  the  lowest 
('^"*'<-*  8.  Tyrant  of  Heraclte  on  the  Euxine,  son 
ff  Clearchns,  succeeded  his  brother  Timotheus 
in  tbe  tyranny  about  B.  c.  338.  He  is  said  to  have 
Wn  the  mildest  and  justest  of  all  the  tyrants  that 
bad  erer  lived.  He  married  Amastris,  niece  of 
I^nos.  In  306  he  assumed  tbe  title  of  king,  and 
died  shortly  afterwards  at  the  age  of  55.  He  is 
*»i<l  to  have  been  choked  by  his  own  fat. 

n.  UUrary.  1.  Sumamed  Areopagita,  because 
^^  was  one  of  the  council  of  the  Areopagus,  was 
inverted  by  St  Paul's  preaching  at  Athens.  There 
v«  extant  several  works  under  his  name,  which 
b'Jwerer  could  scarcely  have  been  written  before 
the  5th  century  of  our  era.— 2.  Cito.  [Cato.]— 
9.  Siunaned  dialeiifl  {i  XoAicoyr),  an  Attic  poet 
*jd  orator,  who  derived  his  surname  from  bis  having 
^(ivMed  the  Athenians  to  coin  brsss  money  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  txafflc  Of  his  oratory  we 
«Q^v  nothing ;  but  his  poems,  chiefly  elegies,  are 
«J*n  refeited  to  and  quoted.  He  was  one  of  the 
**Meti  of  the  colony  to  Thurii  in  Italy,  b.  c.  444. 
"~1  Of  HaUfftTnaifHj,  a  celebrated  rhetorician, 
caaeto  Rome  about  b.  c.  29,  for  the  purpose  of 
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making  blmself  acquainted  with  the  Latin  language 
and  literature.  He  lived  at  Rome  on  terms  of 
friendship  with  many  disttnguished  men,  such  as 
Q.  Aelius  Tubero,  and  the  rhetorician  Caecilius  ; 
and  he  remained  in  the  city  for  22  years,  till  his 
death,  b.  &  7.  His  principal  work,  which  he 
composed  at  Rome  at  tne  later  period  of  his  life, 
was  a  histoiy  of  Rome  in  22  books,  entitled  '9^ 
luSi^  'ApxBuoKoyia.  It  contained  the  history  of 
Rome  from  the  mythical  times  down  to  &  c.  264, 
in  which  year  the  history  of  Polybius  begins  with 
the  Punic  wars.  The  first  9  books  idone  are 
complete  ;  of  the  10th  and  11th  we  have  the 
greater  part ;  and  of  the  remaining  9  we  possess 
nothing  but  fragments  and  extracts.  Dionysius 
treated  the  eariy  history  of  Rome  with  great  mi- 
nuteness. The  11  books  extant  do  not  carry  the 
history  beyond  B.C.  441,  so  that  the  llth  book 
breaks  off  very  soon  after  the  decemvind  legislation. 
This  peculiar  minuteness  in  the  early  history,  how- 
ever, was  in  a  great  measure  the  cMisequence  of 
the  object  he  had  proposed  to  himself,  and  which, 
as  he  himself  states,  was  to  remove  the  erroneous 
notions  which  the  Greeks  entertained  with  regard 
to  Rome's  greatness.  Dionysius  bad  no  clear 
notions  about  the  eariy  constitution  of  Rome,  and 
was  led  astray  by  the  nature  of  the  institutions 
which  he  saw  in  his  own  day  ;  and  thus  makes 
innumerable  mistakes  in  treating  of  the  history  of 
tbe  constitution.  He  introduces  numerous  speeches 
in  his  work,  which,  though  written  with  artistic 
skin,  nevertheless  show  that  Dionysius  was  a  rhe- 
torician, not  an  historian,  and  still  less  a  statesman. 
—  Dionysius  also  wrote  various  rhetorical  and  cri- 
tical works,  which  abound  with  the  most  exquisite 
renmrks  and  criticisms  on  the  works  of  the  classical 
writers  of  Greece.  They  show  that  he  was  a 
greater  critic  than  historian.  The  following  are 
the  extant  works  of  this  class :  1.  T^x*^  /^optir^, 
addressed  to  one  Echecrates,  part  of  which  is 
certainly  spurious.  2.  IIspl  gv^4<rttts  ^ivf(dr«y, 
treats  of  oratorical  power,  and  on  the  combination 
of  words  according  to  the  different  styles  of  oratory. 
3.  T&tf  hpxBui^v  KpUrii^  contains  characteristics  of 
poets,  firom  Homer  down  to  Euripides,  of  some 
nistorians,  such  as  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Phi- 
listus,  Xenophon,  and  Theopompus,  and  lastly,  of 
some  philosophers  and  orators.  4.  Ilepl  r&¥  ip- 
Xaimv  p^6fm¥  {nrofUffifAOTur/i^  contains  criticisms 
on  the  most  eminent  Greek  orators,  of  which  we  now 
possess  only  the  first  3  sections,  on  Lysias,  Isocrates, 
and  laaeos.  The  other  3  sections  treated  of  De- 
mosthenes, Hyperides,  and  Aeschines;  but  they 
are  lost,  with  the  exception  of  the  1st  part  of  the 
4th  section,  which  treated  of  the  oratorical  power 
of  Demosthenes.  5.  'EtuttoA^  wphs  'Afifuuov,  a 
letter  to  his  friend  Ammaeus,  in  which  he  shows 
that  most  of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  had  been 
delivered  before  Aristotle  wrote  his  Rhetoric,  and 
consequently  that  Demosthenes  had  derived  no  in- 
struction firom  Aristotle.  6.  'EirurroAJ^  vphs  Treuov 
UofjoHilor^  was  written  by  Dionysius  with  a  view 
of  justifying  the  unfiavounble  opinion  which  he 
bad  expressed  upon  Plato,  and  which  Pompey  had 
censured.  7.  tlcpl  rov  6ov«v8i8ov  x^H^^^^'^pof  '^"^ 
T&p  \oiw&¥  rod  avyypa^wi  tBrnftdfrttv,  was  written 
by  Dionysius  at  the  request  of  his  friend  Tuber^ 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  more  minutely  what 
he  had  written  on  Thucydides.  As  Dionysius  in 
this  work  looks  at  the  great  historian  from  bis  rhe* 
torical  point  of  view,  his  judgment  is  often  unjust 
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and  incorrect.  8.  n«f4  rmv  rou  SowcvliiBou  iSx«». 
fiiroty^  addressed  to  Ammaeui.  9.  Atiyapx^'j  >^ 
very  Talu&ble  treatise  oq  the  life  and  orations  of 
Dinarchns.  The  best  editions  of  the  complete 
works  of  Dionysius  are  by  Sylbnii^  Frankt  1586, 
2  vols.  fi>l.  reprinted  at  Leipzig,  1691  ;  by  Hndson, 
Oxon.  1704,  2  vols.  fol.  ;  and  by  Reiske,  Lips. 
1774.— 6.  Of  Henolea,  son  of  Theophantos, 
was  a  pupil  of  Zeno,  and  adopted  the  tenets  of  the 
Stoics.  But  in  consequence  of  a  most  painful  com- 
plaint, he  abandoned  the  Stoic  philosophy,  and 
joined  the  Eleatics,  whose  doctrine,  that  ifiorii 
and  the  absence  of  pain  was  the  highest  good,  had 
more  charms  for  him  than  the  aostere  ethics  of  the 
Stoa.  This  renunciation  of  his  former  creed  drew 
upon  him  the  nickname  of  iivrMfuvos^  i.  e.  the 
renegade.  He  died  in  his  80th  year  of  voluntary 
starvation.  He  wrote  several  works,  all  of  which 
are  lost  Cioeio  ceusoret  him  for  having  mixed  up 
verses  with  his  prose,  and  for  his  want  of  elegance 
and  refinement  "V  6.  Of  ICagiMlia,  a  distinguished 
rhetorician,  taught  in  Asia  between  fi.  c.  79  and 
77,  when  Cicero  visited  the  E.  —7.  Of  Xiletui, 
one  of  the  earliest  Greek  liistorians,  and  a  contem- 

Sorary  of  HecataeuS|  wrote  a  history  of  Persia.  ^^ 
.  Of  Xytilenai  sumamed  Seiftob^raekUm^  taught  at 
Alexandria  in  the  1st  century  &  c.  He  wrote  a  prose 
work  on  the  Aigonanta,  which  was  consulted  by 
Diodorus  SiciilQs."»0.  Sumamed  Peri6g€tM,  from 
his  being  the  author  of  a  vcpi^Tiiirts  r^s  7^$,  which 
is  still  extant;  probably  lived  about  a.  d.  300.  The 
work  contains  a  description  of  the  whole  earth,  in 
hexameter  vene,  and  is  written  in  a  terse  and  elegant 
style.  It  enjoyed  great  popularity  in  ancient  times. 
Two  translations  or  pampnraies  of  it  were  made  by 
Romans,  oneby  Rufus  Festus  Avienus  [Aviknub], 
and  the  other  by  the  grammarian  Prisciao.  [Pais- 
CL4NU&.]  The  best  edition  of  the  original  is  by 
Bemhardy,  Lips.  1828. —  10.  Of  Smope,  an 
Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  middle  comedy.  *«ill. 
Sumamed  Thraac,  from  his  father  being  a  Thracian, 
was  himself  a  native  either  of  Alexandria  or  By- 
zantium. He  is  also  called  a  Rhodian,  because  at 
one  time  he  resided  at  Rhodes,  and  gave  instroc- 
tions  there.  He  also  taught  at  Rome,  about  &  c. 
80.  He  was  a  very  celebrated  grammarian  ;  but 
the  only  one  of  his  works  oome  down  to  us  is  a 
small  treatise,  entitled  rix"^  ypf^H*"^^^  which 
became  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  grammars,  and 
was  a  standard  bodL  in  grammar  schools  for  many 
centuries. 

m.  ArtitU,  —  L  Of  Aigoe,  a  statoaxy,  flou- 
rished B.  c.  476.*«i8.  Of  Colophon,  a  painter,  con- 
temporary with  Polygnotus  of  Thasos,  whose  works 
he  imitated  in  every  other  respect  except  in  grandeur. 
Aristotle  {Po€t,  2)  says  that  Polygnotus  painted 
the  likenesses  of  men  better  than  the  originals, 
Pauson  made  them  wone,  and  Dionysius  just  like 
them  (d/4oIous).  It  seems  from  this  that  the  pic- 
tures of  Dionysius  were  deficient  in  the  ideal. 

^n^wpSliB  {AuMfinrov  t^Ais),  a  town  in  Phry- 
gia,  belonging  to  the  conventus  juridicus  of  Apa- 
mea,  founded  by  Attains  and  Eumenes. 

Dion^ma  {Ai6vwrot  or  AMi¥wr<n\  the  youthful, 
beautifiil,  but  effeminate  god  of  wine.  He  is  also 
called  both  by  Greeks  and  Romans  BaoehnB  (hdx- 
Xof),  that  is,  the  noisy  or  riotous  god,  which  was 
originally  a  mere  epithet  or  surname  of  Dionysus, 
and  does  not  occur  till  after  the  time  of  Herodotus. 
According  to  the  common  tradition,  Dionysus  was 
the  son  of  Zeus  and  Semele,  the  daughter  of^j 
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Cadniif  of  Tbebea  ;  though  other  txiditiooi  gin 
him  a  different  parentage  and  a  different  birth-pUce. 
It  was  generally  believed  that  when  Semele  wu 
pRignant,  she  was  persuaded  by  Hen,  who  ap- 
peared to  her  in  diiguise,  to  request  the  fatherof 
the  gods  to  appear  to  her  in  the  ssme  glory  and  nu- 
jesty  in  which  he  was  aocostomed  to  approach  bit 
own  wife  Hera.    Zeus  unwillingly  complied,  and 
appeared  to  her  in  thunder  and  lightning.   SenM>!« 
was  terrified  and  overpowered  by  the  tight,  and 
being  seised  by  the  flames,  she  gave  premature  biith 
to  a  child.    Zeus  saved  the  child  from  the  flamet, 
sewed  him  up  in  his  thigh,  and  thus  preKired 
him  till  he  came  to  maturi^.    Variona  epitbeu 
which  are  given  to  the  nid  refer  to  that  (x^ 
cuirence,  such  as  irvyMyeyfi,  fuip^a^t,  m^ 
rpa^T,  and  ignige$ia»    Aft^  the  birth  of  Dionj. 
sus,  Zeus  entrasted  him  to  Hermes,  or,  according 
to  others,  to  Persephone  or  Rhea,  who  took  tbe 
child  to  Ino  and  Athamas  at  Orchomenos,  and  per- 
suaded them  to  bring  him  np  as  a  girl.    Heia  m 
now  urged  on  by  her  jealousy  to  throw  Ino  ci 
Athamas  into  a  state  of  madness.    Zena,  in  order 
to  save  his  child,  changed  him  into  a  ram,  acJ 
carried  him  to  the  nymphs  of  Mt  Nyta,  vm 
brought  him  up  in  a  cave,  and  were  aftervardi  n- 
warded  by  Zeus,    by  being  placed  u  H^ac^ 
amoqg  the  stars.     Mt  Nysa,  from  which  the  £«i 
was  believed  to  have  derived  his  name,  was  pW 
in  Thrace  ;  but  mountains  of  the  same  ntrnvf 
found  in  different  parts  of  the  ancient  world  vbtr: 
he  was  worshipped,  and  where  he  was  believed  :> 
have  introduced  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  Virs^ 
other  nymphs  are  also  said  to  have  reared  k- 
When  he  had  grown  up.  Hem  drove  him  mad.  o 
which  state  he  wandered  about  through  vaiw=' 
parte  of  the  earth.     He  first  went  to  Eg5T^ 
where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  kmg  Pn)tei& 
He  thence  proceeded  through  Syria,  where  he 
flayed  Damascus  alive,  for  opposing  the  introducti^  i 
of  the  vine.     He  then  traversed  all  Asia,  teachicc 
the  inhabitants  of  the  different  countries  of  M^ 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  and  introducing  anon: 
them  the  elements  of  civilization.    The  moat  tar 
mous  part  of  his  wanderings  in  Asia  is  his  expedi- 
tion to  India,  which  is  said  to  have  lasted  levcn. 
years.    On  his  return  to  Europe,  he  passed  thmi^ 
Thrace,  but  was  ill  received  by  Lycurgus,  kin2  oi 
the  Edonet,  and  leaped  into  the  sea  to  seek  refcsj 
with  Thetis,  whom  he  afterwards  rewarded  for  kd 
kind  reception  with  a  golden  urn,  a  present  of  ll«\ 
phaestus.     All  the  host  of  Baochantic  women  ai:< 
Satyrs,  who  had  accompanied  him,  were  tskeo  pr 
soners  by  Lycurgns,  but  the  women  were  soon  if\ 
free  again.    The  country  of  the  Edones  thereurc 
ceased  to  bear  fruit,  and  Lycnisus  became  m 
and  killed  his  own  son,  whom  he  mistook  f(^ 
vine.     After  this   his  madness  ceased,  but  tN 
country  still  remained  barr^  and  DionTaosd<^ 
clared  that  it  would  remain  so  till  Lycurga«  d:^ 
The  Edones,  in  despair,  took  their  king  and  d 
him  in  chains,  and  Dionysus  had  him  torn  i 
pieces  by  horses.     He  then  returned  to  The\*\ 
where  he  compelled  the  women  to  quit  their  ho<i*<' 
and  to  celebrate  Bacchic  festivals  on  Mt  Cith.am«j 
or  Parnassus.      Pentheus,    who   then   ruled  a 
Thebes,  endeavoured  to  check  the  riotous  proceef^ 
ings,  and  went  out  to  the  mountains  to  seek  n 
Bacchic  women ;  but  his  own  mother.  Agave,  i 
her  Bacchic  fury,  mistook  him  for  an  animal,  a: 
tore  him  to  pieces.    Dionysns  next  went  to  Arv^^ 
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where  the  people  first  refilled  to  acknowledge  him, 
hat  after  pnnubing  the  women  with  frenzy,  lie  wai 
recognised  aa  agod  and  templet  were  erected  to  him. 
Hie  laat  feat  waa  perfonned   on  a  voyage  from 
Icaria  to  Nazoa.    He  hired  a  ship  which  belonged 
to  Tjrriienian  pintea;  but  the  men,  instead  of 
landing  at  Nazoa,  steered  toward*  Asia  to  sell 
him  there  aa  a  slave.    Thereupon  the  god  changed 
the  mast  and  oan   into  seiipents,  ud    hinaelf 
into  a ,  lion  ;  vrj  grew  around  the  vessel,  and 
the  sound  of  flatea  waa  heard  on  every  side ; 
the  sailors  were  seized  with  madness,  leaped  into 
the  aea«  and  were  metamorphoaed  into  dolphins. 
After  he  had  thus  gradually  established  his  divjne 
nature  throughout  the  world,  he  took  his  mother 
out  of  Hades,  called  her  Thyone,  and  rose  with 
her  into  Olympoa.  —  Varioua  mythological  beings 
are  deacribed  as  the  oilspring  of  Dionysus ;  but 
among  the  womm,  both  mortal  and  immortal,  who 
won  hia  love,  none  is  more  fiunoas  in  ancient  story 
than  Ariadne.    [Ajuadns.]    The  eKtraordinary 
miztore  of  tradition*  respecting  the  history  of 
Ihonyiua  aeem*  evidently  to  have  arisen  from  the 
tradition*  of  different  times  and  coontciea,  referring 
tn  aoalogouB  divinitie*,  and  tianaferred  to  the  Oreek 
Dionysua.     The  worship  of  Dionysus  waa  no  part 
of  the  original  religion  of  Greece,  and  his  mystic 
worship  is  comparatively  of  late  origin.    In  Homer 
he  does  not  appear  as  one  of  the  great  divinities, 
and  the  story  ef  his  birth  by  Zeus  and  the  Bacchic 
orgies  are  not  alluded  to  in  any  way  :  Dionysua  is 
there  simply  dsacribed  as  the  god  who  teaches  man 
the  preparation  of  wine,  whence  he  i*  called  the 
**  drunken  god**  (^uur^voi),  and  the  sober  king 
Lvcurgna  will  net,  for  this  reason^  tolerate  him 
in  hi*  kingdom^    (Horn.  //L  vi  132,    Od.  zviii. 
406,  eoinp.  zl  325.)     As  the  cultivation  of  the 
Tine  qmad  in  Greece^  the  worship  of  Dionysus 
Itkewiae  spread  further  ;  the  mystic  worship  was 
dereloped  by  the  Orphici,  though  it  probably  ori- 
guiated  in  the  tsnsfer  ol  Phrygian  and  Lydian 
modea  of  woiahip  to  that  of  Dionysus.  After  the  time 
of  Alezaoder'S  expedition  to  India,  the  celebration 
ot'  the  BsfCchic  festivals  assumed  more  and  more  their 
wild  and  disaolate  character^ — A*  far  a*  the  nature 
and  origin  of  the  god  Dionysus  is  concerned,  he 
appears  in  all  traditions  aa  the  representative  of  the 
prodnctiTe,  oveiflowiug,  and  intoxicating  power  of 
nature^  which  carries  man  away  frt>m  his  usual 
quiet  and  sober  mode  of  living    Wine  is  the  most 
fiatunl  and  appropriate  symbol  of  that  Ppwer,  and 
It  is  tkerefere  called   ''the  fruit  of  Dionysus.** 
Dionysua  ia,  thercfose,  the  god  of  wine,  the  in- 
ventor wood  tenchei  of  its  cultivation,  the  gives  of 
joj,  and  the  dispener  of  grief  and  sorrow.   As  the 
f;oid  of  wine,  he  is  also  both  an  inspired  and  an 
iiispiring  god,  that  is,  a  god  who  has  the  powei  of 
nvcalinf  the  friture  t*  man  by  oades.     Thna,  it 
:«  said,   that  he  had  as  great  a  share  in  the 
belphie  onele  as  Apollo,  and  he  himself  had  an 
fincie  in  Thsaee.      Now,  as  prophetic  power  is 
Aivara  eombhied  with  the  healing  art,  Dionysus 
1*.  Ijke  Apollo,  called  kerp6s^  or  tywriif,  and  i* 
Uoce  invoked  a*  a  d^s  crcrri^p  against  raging  di»- 
»%je«.     The  notion  of  hi*  being  the  cuItiTator  and 
i,r.fte€tar  of  the  vine  was  easily  extended  to  that 
*»{  his  being  the  protector  of  trees  in  genenl,  which 
u  ailaded  to  in  varioua  epithets  and  surnames 
fT^en  htm  by  the  poets  of  antiquity,  and  he  thus 
cr-ni^s  into  close  connection  with  Demeter.    This 
(..^mctcr  i*  *till  further  developed  in  the  nation  of 
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hi*  being  the  promoter  of  civilization,  a  law«giver, 
and  a  lover  of  peace.  As  the  Greek  drama  had 
grown  out  of  the  dithyiambic  choruses  at  the  fes- 
tival*  of  DionyMU,  he  wa*  alao  regarded  as  the  god 
of  trsgic  art,  and  as  the  protector  of  theatres.  The 
orgiastic  worship  of  Dionysas  seems  to  have  been 
fint  established  in  Thrace,  and  to  have  thence 
spread  southward  to  Mts.  Helicon  and  Parnassus^ 
to  Thebes^  Nnxos,  and  thcoughout  Greece,  Sicily, 
and  Italy,  though  some  writen  derived  it  from 
Egypt.  Respecting  his  festival*  and  the  mode  of 
their  celebration,  and  especially  the  introduction 
and  suppression  of  hi*  worship  at  Rome,  see  DicL 
of  AttU  art.  J}iomi/tUu  —  In  the  earliest  times  the 
Graces  or  Charites  wen  the  companions  of  Diony- 
sus. This  cireumstance  point*  out  the  great  change 
which  took  place  in  the  course  of  time  in  the  mode 
of  his  worship,  for  afterward*  we  find  him  accom- 
panied in  his  expedition*  and  tiavds  by  Baccbantie 
women^  called  Lenae,  Maenades,  Thjriades,  Mhnal- 
lones,  Clodones,  Basaarae  or  Bassarides,  all  of 
whom  are  represented  in  woriis  of  art  as  raging 
with  madnesa  or  enthusiasm,  in  vehement  motions, 
their  head*  thrown  baekward*,.  with  dishevelled 
hair,  and  carrying  in  their  hands  thynu*>stafiii 
(entwined  with  ivy,,  and  headed  with  pine-cones), 
cymbals,  swoids,  or  serpents  Sileni,  Pans,  satyrs, 
centaurs^  and  other  beings  of  a  like  kind,  are  also 
the  conatant  companion*  of  the  god. — The  temple* 
and  atatuea  of  Diooyana  were  very  numeeou*  in  the 
ancient  worid.  The  animal  most  commonly  sacri- 
ficed to  him  was  the  ram.  Among  the  things  sacred 
to  him^  we  may  notice  the  vine,  ivy,  lanrel,  and 
asphodel ;  the  dolphin,  serpent,  tiger,  lynx,  panther, 
and  ass  ;  but  he  hated  the  sight  of  an  owL  In 
later  work*  of  art  he  appean  in  4  different  form* : 
1.  As  an  infiuit  handed  over  by  Hermes  to  hi* 
nuisesy  or  fondled  and  played  with  by  satyn  and 
Bacchae.  2.  As  a  manly  god  with  a  beard,  com- 
monly called  the  Indian  Buchu*.  He  there  ap- 
pean in  the  character  of  a  wiae  and  dignified 
Oriental  monarefa  ;  hi*  beard  i*  loug  and  soft,  and 
his  Lydian  robe*  (/Snrtrdpa)  are  long  and  richly 
folded.  3.  The  youthful  or  so-called  Theban  Bac- 
chus was  carried  to  ideal  beauty  by  Praxiteles.  The 
form  of  his  body  is  manly  and  widi  strong  outlines, 
but  still  approaches  to  the  female  form  by  its  soft- 
ness and  roundness.  The  expression  of  the  coun- 
tenance is  languid,  and  shows  a  kind  of  dreamy 
longing ;  the  head,  with  a  diadem,  or  a  wreath  of 
vine  or  ivy,  leans  somewhat  on  one  side  ;  his  atti- 
tude is  easy,  like  that  of  a  man  who  is  absorbed  in 
sweet  thoughts,  or  slightly  intoxicated.  He  is 
often  seen  leaning  on  his  companions,  or  riding  on 
a  panther^  ass,  tiger,  or  lion.  The  finest  statue  of 
thj*  kind  is  in  the  villa  Ludovisi.  4.  Bacchus  with 
horns,  either  those  of  a  ram  or  of  a  bull.  This  re- 
presentation occur*  chiefly  on  coin*»  but  never  in 
statuM. 

OiophillM  (Aio^di^s).  1.  Of  Mytilene,  a  die- 
tinguished  Greek  rhetorician,  came  to  Rome,  where 
he  instructed  Tib.  GraMhus,  and  became  his  inti- 
mate friend.  After  the  murder  of  Gracchus,  Dio- 
phanes  was  also  put  to  death.«»8.  Of  Nicaea,  in 
Bithynia,  in  the  1st  century  &  c,  abridged  the 
agricultural  work  of  Cassius  Dionysius  for  the  use 
of  king  Deiotarus. 

Diophaiitna  (Ai^^orrof).  1.  An  Attic  orator 
and  contemporary  of  Demosthenes,  with  whom  he 
opposed  the  Macedonian  party.*«i3.  Of  Alexan- 
dria, the  only  Greek  writer  on  Algebra.  His  period 
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»  unknown ;  bot  he  probably  ought  not  to  be  placed 
before  the  end  of  the  5th  centuiy  of  our  era.  He 
wrote  AHihmeUea^  in  13  books,  of  which  onlj  6 
are  extant,  and  I  book,  De  MvitanguHt  Numeri$^ 
on  polygonal  numbers.  These  books  contain  a 
system  of  reasoning  on  numbers  by  the  aid  of  ge- 
neral symbols,  and  with  some  use  of  symbols  of 
operation  ;  so  that,  though  the  demonstrations  are 
Tery  much  conducted  in  words  at  length,  and 
arranged  so  as  to  remind  us  of  Euclid,  there  is  no 
question  that  the  work  is  algebraical :  not  a  trea- 
tise on  «/jpe6iHi,  but  an  algebraioal  treatise  on  the 
relations  of  integer  numbeirs,  and  on  the  solution 
of  equations  of  more  than  one  Tariable  in  integers. 
Editions  by  Bachet  de  Meciriac,  Paris,  161^1,  fol., 
and  by  Fermat,  Toalouse,  1670,  ibl. 

Bioplthet  (AioTtidTif).  1.  A  hal^fiuiatic,  half- 
impostor,  who  made  at  Athens  an  apparently 
thriving  trade  of  oracles:  he  was  much  satirised 
by  the  comic  poets. -^  8.  An  Athenian  general, 
father  of  the  poet  Moiaoder,  was  sent  out  to  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus  about  b.  a  344,  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  Athenian  settlers  or  K\yif>ovxot.  In 
the  Chersonese  he  became  inrolred  in  disputes 
with  the  Cardians,  who  were  supported  by  Philip. 
The  latter  sent  a  letter  of  remonstrance  to  Athens, 
and  Diopithes  was  arraigned  by  the  Macedonian 
party,  but  was  defended  by  Demosthenes  in  the 
oration,  still  extant,  on  the  Chersonese,  fi.€.  341, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  pennitted  to  retain 
his  command. 

DioioSiIdii  Iniiila  {AiotrKopfiw  vrjeos :  Sooo- 
tra),  an  island  off  the  S.  coaet  of  Arabia,  near  the  / 
promontory  Syagrus.  The  island  itself  was  marshy 
and  unproductive,  bat  -it  was  a  great  commercial 
emporium  ;  and  the  N.  part  of  the  iriand  was  in- 
habited by  Arabian,  Egyptian,  and  Oreek  mer- 
chants. 

BioaoSrldet  (AiwrKopthts)-  !•  A  disciple  of 
Isocrates,  and  a  Ore^  grammarian,  wrote  upon 
Homer.  •»  8.  The  author  of  39  epigrams  in  the 
Greek  Anthol<^,  seems  to  have  lived  in  Egypt 
about  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes.  —  3.  Peda- 
oiuB  or  PedaaiuB,  of  Anazarba  in  Cilicia,  a  Greek 
physician,  probably  lived  in  the  2nd  century  of 
the  Christian  era.  He  has  left  behind  him  a 
Treatise  on  Materia  Medica  (IIcpl  'TAi^t  'lorpt- 
injr),  in  5  books,  a  work  of  great  labour  and  re- 
search, and  which  for  many  ^es  was  received  as  a 
standard  production.  It  consists  of  a  description 
of  all  the  articles  thm  ased  in  medicine,  with  an 
account  of  their  supposed  virtues.  The  other  works 
extant  imder  the  name  of  Dioscorides  are  probably 
spurious.  The  best  edition  is  by  Sprengel,  'Lips. 
1829,  1830,  2  vols.  8vo.— 4.  Sumamed  Phaoaa 
(m  account  of  the  moles  or  freckles  on  his  face, 
probably  lived  in  the  let  century  B.C. 

DiOBCfhri  {Ai6ffKo»pot\  that  is,  sons  of  Zeus,  the 
well-known  heroes.  Castor  (KeUrrwp)  and  Pollux  or 
Polydeuces  (iToAv^«u«ci}f ).  The  two  brothers  were 
sometimes  oUIed  Castfirea  by  the  Romans. — Ac- 
cording to  Homer  they  were  the  sons  of  Leda  and 
Tyndareufl,  king  of  I^acedaemon,  and  oonsequMitly 
brothers  of  Helen.  Hence  they  are  often  caUed  by 
the  patronymic  Tynd&ndae,  Castor  was  £smouB 
for  his  skill  in  taming  and  managing  horses,  and 
Pollux  for  his  skill  in  boxing.  Both  had  disap- 
peared from  the  earth  before  the  Greeks  went 
against  Troy.  Although  they  were  buried,  says 
H«mer,  yet  they  came  to  life  every  other  day,  and 
likey  enjoyed  bonoun  like  those  of  the  goda.  — 
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According  to  other  traditions  both  were  the  mm 
of  Zeus  and  Leda,  and  wen  boin  at  the  laaic  time 
with  their  sister  Helen  out  of  an  egg.  [Lbda.] 
According  to  othen  again,  Pollux  aad  Helen  oul/ 
were  children  of  Zeus,  and  Castor  was  the  sod  gi: 
Tyndareus.  Hence,  Pollux  was  immortsl,  vfaiie 
Castor  was  subject  to  old  age  and  death  like  eTtir 
other  mortal.  They  were  born,  according  to  dit-i 
ferent  traditions,  at  different  places,  such  as  Aibt 
clae,  mount  Taygetns,  the  island  of  Pephnos  or 
Thahunae. — The  fiibuloua  life  of  the  Dioicun  4 
marked  by  3  great  events.  1.  Their  apeditw 
a4fai$igt  Alkem.  Theseus  had  carried  off  their  listfr 
Helen  from  Sparta,  and  kept  her  in  confinemeot  fi 
Aphidnae,  under  theauperintendence  of  his  mothtf 
Aethra.  While  Theseua  was  absent  from  Att»t. 
the  Dioscuri  marched  into  Attica,  and  ravagHi  tb 
country  round  the  city.  Academut  reTcaled  t» 
them  that  Helen  was  kept  at  Aphidnae;  t^; 
Dioscuri  took  the  place  by  aasadt,  carried  twir 
their  sister  Helen,  and  made  Aethra  their  pruMP- 

2.  Tkeir  paH  m  tk§  etpmHtitm  o/AsArponatti.u 
they  had  before  taken  part  in  theCalydonian  hci 
During  the  voyage  ci  the  Argonauts,  it  once  b> 
pened  that  when  the  heroea  were  detained  hi 
vehement  storm,  and  Orpheus  prayed  to  the  Sir^ 
thracian  gods,  the  storm  suddenly  subsided,  c 
stars  appeared  on  the  heads  of  the  Dioscaii.  " 
their  arrival  in  the  country  of  the  Bebryces,  P«^ 
fought  against  Amycus,  the  gigantic  son  «f  ?»■ 
don,  and  conquered  him.  During  the  Aivott*.^^ 
expedition  they  fowided  the  town  of  Di«»ira^ 

3.  Their  haUle  wUk  ike  torn  o/Jpharetu,  Om^  ii 
Dioscuri,  in  conjunction  with  Idas  and  LperJ 
the  sons  of  Aphareus,  had  carried  away  s  M  j 
oxen  from  Arcadia.     Idaa  appropriated  the  ^e 
to  himself  and  drove  it  to  hia  home  ia  Mesei' 
The  Dioacuri  then  invaded  Metsene,  drove  an 
the  eatde  of  which  they  had  been  deprired.  s: 
much  more  lin  addition.     Hence  arose  a  «v  ^* 
tween  the  Dioacuri  and  the  aona  of  Aphar^^ 
which  waa  carried  on  in   Measene  or  Ucu: 
Caator,  the  mortal,  fell  by  the  handa  of  Idu  ■ 
Pollux  slew  Lynceus,  and  Zeus  killed  Idas  b.^ 
flash  of  lightning.    Pollux  then  returned  to 
brother,  whom  he  found  breathing  his  Isst,  sod 
prayed  to  Zeus  to  be  permitted  to  die  with  &£ 
Zeus  gave  him  the  option,  either  to  live  ai  I 
immoil^  son  in  Olympus,  or  to  share  hit  brotb<i 
frite,  and  to  live  alternately  one  day  under  t: 
earth,  and  the  other  in  the  heavenly  abodes  ot  'J 
gods.     According  to  a  different  form  of  the  f'f 
Zeus  rewarded  the  attachment  of  the  two  hrotU 
by  placmg  them  among  the  atan  aa  Gemm^ 
Theae  heroic  youtha  received  divine  honoun 
Sparta.     Their  worship  apread  fimn  Pelopon^f* 
over  Greece,  Sicily,  and  Italy.     Their  princh 
characteriatic  waa  that  of  dciA  irerr^pcf,  that 
mighty  helpers  of  man,  whence  they  were  ««3 
timea  called  taftutes  or  itteurrtt.    They  were  « 
shipped  inofe  eapecially  aa  the  protccton  of  tni^ 
lers   by  sea,  for  Poseidon    had  reiraided  t^^ 
brotherly  love  by  giving  them  power  over  m-- 
and  wavea,  that    they  might    assist    the  *c 
wrecked.     {Frairee  Hdenae^  Imeida  lirfmi,  h 
Carm.  i.  3.)     Whenever  they  appeared  they  *' 
aeen  riding  on  magnificent  white  ateedi.    Tr 
were  regarded  aa  preaidenta  of  the  pablic  cac 
They  were  further  believed  to  have  inventrd  i 
war-dance  and  wariike  rauaic,  and  poets  and  U: 
wen  fiivoured  by  (hem.    OwiD^  to  their  varl: 
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.,  it  «M  eottomary  at  Sparta  for  ihe  2 
kiiigs»  wheneTer  they  went  to  war,  to  be  accom- 
paiued  by  qonbolic  repraentationi  of  the  Dioacnri 
(dtfirara).  Respecting  their  fettivale,  lee  Did,  of 
Ami^  arte.  Anaeeiaj  IHoaemria,  Their  umal  lepre- 
tentatioa  in  works  of  art  is  that  of  2  yonniftil 
honenen  with  egg-shaped  helmets,  csowned  with 
•tarsi  and  with  spears  in  their  hands. — ^At  Rome, 
the  worship  of  the  Diosenri  was  introduced  at  an 
esviy  time.  They  were  belioTed  to  hare  assisted 
the  Romans  against  the  Latins  in  the  battle  of 
Lake  RegiUns;  and  the  dictator,  A.  Postomins 
Albinos,  dating  the  battle  vowed  a  temple  to  them. 
It  was  erected  in  the  Forom,  on  the  spot  where 
they  had  been  seen  afker  the  battle,  opposite  the 
temple  of  Vesta.  It  wa»conseemted  on  the  I6th 
of  Jnly,  the  anniversary  of  tiie  battle  of  R^lus. 
The  eqoitca  regarded  the  Dioscori  as  their  patrons.- 
From  tlw  year  bl  c.  305,  the  eqnites  went  every 
year,  on  the  15th  of  July,  in  a  magnificent  pro- 
cession  on  horseback,  from  the  temple  of  Mars 
through  the  main  streets  of  the  city,  across  the 
Famm,  and  by  the  ancient  temple  of  the  Dioscuri. 
OioieMaa  {Atoeitovpidt :  Aiotricoi^ci^s :  I$kit- 
ria  or  Jtffamr\  an  important  town  in  Colchis  on 
the  river  Anthcmns,  N.  W.  of  the  Phasis,  founded 
by  the  Milesians,  was  a  great  emporium  for  all  the 
surnmnding  people:  under  the  Romans  it  was  called 
SefaastopoliSk 

IKM-HilrOft  (Ai^f  'Icp^r:  Aiovicpfnyf),  a 
small  town  on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  between  Lebedus 
and  Coio^eob 

JMMpSUf  (Ai^tfvoAir:  AuHnrokints).  L  D. 
lUgna,  the  faoer  name  of  Thebes  in  Egypt 
[TvEBAS.]— 2.  D.  Parra,  called  by  Pliny  Jovis 
Oppidnm,  the  capital  of  the  Nomos  Diospolites  in 
Upper  Egypt  "^3.  A  town  in  Lower  Egypt  in  the 
Delta  near  Mendes,  in  the  midst  of  marshes. » 
4  {IjmU^  1^9^*  the  name  given  by  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writem  to  the  Ltddi  of  the  Scriptures. » 
&  A  town  in  Pontus,  originally  called  Cabiri. 

Binvify  an  andant  Italian  (Umbrian)  name  of 
Jumter. 

b^hllu  (Al^<Aot),  one  of  the  principal  Athe> 
niaa  emnic  poets  of  the  new  com^y  and  a  con- 
lempenry  of  Menandec  and  Philemon,  was  a  native 
of  Sinfipe^  He  is  said  to  have  exhibited  100  plays. 
Tboo^,  in  point  of  time,  Diphilas  belonged  to  the 
new  eonedy,  his  poetry  seems  to  have  had  more 
of  the  chancier  of  the  middle.  This  is  shown, 
among  other  indications,  by  the  frequency  with 
which  he  chose  mythoio^cal  subjects  for  his  plays, 
sad  by  his  bringing  on  the  stage  the  poets  Archi- 
lochua,  Hipponax,  and  Sapphe.  The  Roman  comic 
poets  betrowed  largely  from  Diphilus.  The  Ccutaa 
of  Plaatos  is  a  tianshttion  of  his  YJ^i^ityMvoi, 
His  2vr«roM^irovTf  f  was  tnashited  by  Plautus 
in  the  lost  play  of  the  CommgmenU*^  and  was 
lartiy  followed  by  Terence  in  his  Adelpku,  The 
Hi»4tm$  of  Plautas  is  also  a  translation  of  a  play  of 
piphiloa,  but  the  title  of  the  Greek  pUy  is  not 
known. 

OipoaBU  and  leyUit  {Mwotpos  so^  IkvK- 
Ail),  Toy  ancient  Greek  statuaries,  who  are  always 
mentioned  together,  flourished  about  B.  c.  560. 
They  wers  natives  of  Crete,  whence  they  went  to 
^icyoB,  which  was  for  a  long  time  the  chief  seat 
of  Grecian  art  Their  disciples  were  Tectaeus 
sad  AngeUon,  Learehus  of  Rhegium,  Dorydidas 
sod  his  brather  Medon,  Dontas,  and  Theodes, 
who  were  all  4  I^wedacmonians.    Dipoenus  and 


Scyllis  are  sometimes  called  sons  of  Daedalus,  by 
which  we  are  only  to  understand  that  they  be- 
longed to  the  Daedalian  style  of  art  [Daxd^lus.] 

IMru,  a  name  of  the  Furiae.    [Eumxnidks.] 

IHroi  (Aipmi\  danghter  of  Helios  and  wife  of 
Lycus.     Her  story  it  related  mder  Am  prion. 

Dixphyi  (A^^vt  V  a  mountain  in  Euboea. 

Difl,  contracted  from  Dives,  a  name  sometimes 
given  to  Pluto,  snd  henoe  also  to  the  lower  world. 

JUban.  {Amp:  AifiJr,  Ataarfis).  1.  An  impor- 
tant town  in  Macedonia  on  the  Thermait  gulf,  to 
oalled  after  a  temple  of  Zeus.  Here  were  placed 
the  equestrian  statues  by  Lysippus  of  the  Macedo- 
nians who  had  fallen  at  the  battle  of  the  Grankus. 
"» 8.  A  town  in  Chalcidice  in  Macedonia,  on  the 
Strymonie  gulf. » 8.  A  town  in  Euboea,  not  £sr 
from  the  promontory  Cenaeum. 

DMoo,  the  leader  of  the  Helvetians  in  the  war 
against  L.  Caseins  in  B.  c.  107,  was  at  the  head  of 
the  embassy  sent  to  Julius  Gaesar,  neariy  50  years 
later,  b.  c.  56,  when  he  was  preparing  to  attack 
the  Helvetians. 

DiTitiieu,  an  Aeduan  noble  and  brother  of 
Damnorix,  was  a<  warn  adherent  of  the  Romans 
and  of  Caesar,  who,  in  oonsideration  of  his  en- 
treaties, pardoned  the  treason  of  Domnorix  in 
B.  c.  58.  In  the  aame  year  he  took  the  most  pro- 
minent part  among  the  Gallic  sBielh  in  requesting 
Caeur'fe  aid  against  Ariovistus  ;  he  had  some  time 
before  gone  even  to  Rome  to  ask  the  senate  for 
their  interference,  but  without  success.  During 
this  visit  he  was  the  guest  of  Cicero. 

DiTOdtaim  (Meix),  subsequently  Mediomatrici, 
and  still  later  Metis  or  Mettis,  the  capital  of  the 
Mediomatrici  in  Gallia  Belgica. 

UtSiia.    [Cadurci.] 

DiyUiu  (AivXAor),  an  Athenian,  who  wrote  a 
history  of  Greece  and  Sicily  in  26  or  27  books, 
from  the  seizure  of  the  Delphic  temple  by  Philo- 
melus.  The  exact  period  at  which  he  flourished 
cannot  be  ascertained,  but  he  belongs  to  the  age  of 
the  PtolemieSb 

Dobbui  (A^pof),  a  town  in  Paeonia  in  Ma- 
cedonia, £.  €i  the  river  Echedorus. 

Dodmla  or  Dodminm  (Ao«ri/tfa,  AcKifittop: 
AoKtfitHs^  AoKifait>6s),  a  town  in  Phrygia,  not  far 
from  Synnada:  ui  its  iMighbourhood  were  cele- 
brated marble  quarries. 

DfidSna  {ActS^rnX  the  most  ancient  oracle  in 
Greece^  was  situated  in  Epirus,  and  probably  at 
the  S.  E.  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Joannina  near 
Kastritsa.  It  was  founded  by  the  Pelasgiana,  snd 
was  dedicated  to  Zeus.  The  responses  of  the  ora- 
cle were  given  from  lofty  oaks  or  beech  trees,  pro- 
bably from  a  grove  consisting  of  these  trees.  The 
will  ef  the  god  was  declared  by  the  wind  rustling 
through  the  trees ;  and  in  order  to  render  the 
sounds  more  distiact,brasen  vessels  were  suspended 
on  the  branches  of  the  trees,  which  being  set  in 
motion  by  the  wind  came  in  contact  with  one  an- 
other. These  sounds  were  in  early  times  interpreted 
by  men,  but  afterwards,  when  the  worship  of  Dione 
became  connected  with  that  of  Zeus,  by  2  or  8 
aged  women,  who  were  called  ts Ac^oBcf  or  vcAatoi, 
because  pigeons  were  said  to  have  brought  the 
command  to  found  the  oracle.  There  were,  how- 
ever, also  priests,  called  Selli  or  Helli,  who  had  the 
management  of  the  temple.  The  oracle  of  Dodona 
had  leu  influence  in  historical  times  than  in  the 
heroic  age.  It  was  chiefly  consulted  by  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes,  the  Aetolians,  Acananians,  and 
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Epirots,  and  by  thoM  who  would  not  go  to  Delphi 
«n  aocoiint  of  its  partiality  for  the  Boriant.     In 

B.  c.  219,  the  temple  was  destroyed  by  the  Aeto- 
Hans,  and  the  sacred  oaks  cut  down.  Bat  the  town 
continued  to  exist,  and  we  hear  of  a  bishop  of  Do- 
dona  in  the  council  of  Ephesos. 

IMil&baUa,  OoniHvf.  1.  P.,  consul  b.  a  283, 
conquered  the  8enones.«-"8.  Ga.i  cnnile  aedile  10)5, 
in  which  year  he  and  fau  ooUeague,  Sex.  Jolins 
Caesar,  had  the  Hecjrra  of  Terence  performed  at 
the  festiiiil  of  the  Megalesia.  In  159  be  was  con- 
sul. <«•  8.  Cn.,  a  partisan  of  SuUa,  by  whom  he 
was  made  consul,  81.  He  afterwanls  received 
Macedonia  for  his  province.  In  77  he  was  ac- 
cused by  the  young  Julias  Caesar  of  having  been 
gnilty  of  extortion  in  his  province,  but  he  was 
acquitted. » 4.  Cn.,  praetor  nrbenns  81,  when  the 
cause  of  P.  Quintius  was  tried:  Cicero  charges 
him  with  having  acted  on  that  oooasion  anjustly. 
The  year  after  he  had  Cilicia  for  his  province ; 

C.  Malleolus  was  his  qnaestor,  and  the  notorious 
Verres  his  legate.  Dolabella  not  only  tolerated  the 
extortions  and  robberies  committed  by  them,  but 
shared  in  their  booty.  On  his  return  to  Rome, 
Dolabella  was  accused  by  M.  Aemilias  Scauus  of 
extortion  in  his  province,  and  on  that  occasion 
Verres  deserted  his  acoomplice  and  furnished  the 
accuser  with  all  the  necesnuy  information.  DoUr 
bella  was  condemned,  and  went  into  exile.  •■ 
6.  P.,  the  son-in-law  of  Cicero,  whose  daughter 
Tullia  he  married  after  divorcing  his  wife  Fabia, 
51.  He  was  one  of  the  most  pro&gate  men  of  his 
age,  and  his  conduct  caused  Cicero  great  uneasi- 
ness. On  the  breaking  oat  of  the  civil  war  he 
joined  Caesar  and  fought  on  his  side  at  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia  (48),  in  Africa  (46),  and  in  Spain 
(45).  Caessr  raised  him  to  the  consulship  in  44, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  Antony.  After 
the  murder  of  Caesar,  he  forthwith  joined  the 
assassins  of  his  benefiutor  ;  but  when  Aintony  gave 
him  the  province  of  Syria,  with  the  command 
against  the  Parthians,  all  his  republican  enthu- 
siasm disappeared  at  once.  On  his  way  to  his 
province  he  plundered  the  cities  of  Greece  ai^ 
Awa  Minor,  and  at  Smyrna  he  murdered  Trebonius, 
who  had  been  appointed  by  the  senate  proconsul 
of  Asia.  When  his  proceedings  became  known  at 
Rome,  he  was  declared  a  public  enemy  ;  and  Cas- 
siuf,  who  had  received  Syria  from  the  senate, 
marched  against  him.  Dolabella  threw  himself 
into  LaodicAi,  which  was  besieged  by  Cassias, 
who  at  length  succeeded  in  taking  it  Dolabella, 
in  order  not  to  &U  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
ordered  one  of  his  soldiers  to  kill  him,  43. 

Dollchi  (AoA^x^).  1.  The  ancient  name  of  the 
island  Icarus. «- 3.  A  town  in  Thessaly  on  the  W. 
slope  of  Olympus.  -^  8.  A  town  in  Commagene, 
between  Zeugma  and  Oermanicis,  also  called  Doli- 
chene,  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Jupiter.  «•  4. 
Or  Dulichinm.    [EcaiNAnns.] 

OoUohiifa  (AoA.(x^^^  s  Kakonfa\  an  island  off 
the  coast  of  Lycia,  opposite  the  promontozy  Chi- 
maera. 

Doli5nea  (Aoklovn),  a  Pelasgic  people  in  My- 
sia,  who  dwelt  between  the  rivers  Aesepns  and 
Rhyndacus,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cyaicus, 
which  was  called  after  them  Dolitfnis. 

BSlSn  {A6Kmp\  a  Trojan,  sent  by  night  to  spy 
the  Grecian  camp,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Ulysies 
and  Diomedes,  compelled  to  give  iotelUgenoe  re- 
specting the  Trojans,  and  then  slain  by  Diomedes. 


The  10th  book  of  the  Iliad  vss  tkerefoic  caScd 
AoXfljiTfia  or  AoKmro^wia, 

Dolonei  (MKoyicoi),  a  Thrsdsn  people  in  the 
Thraeian  Chenonesus. 

DolSpM  (AJAoTCf ),  a  powerful  people  is  Th«c- 
saly,  dwelt  on  the  Enipens,  sad  fenght  befimTror. 
(Hom.  //.  ix.  484.)  At  a  hter  tine  they  dwelt  r. 
the  foot  of  Mt.  Pindus  ;  and  their  oountiT,  oIW 
Belopin  (AoAoiria),  was  reckoned  psit  of  Epirui. 

BoaXda.  1.  Sister  of  Cn.  Domithu  Ahecobir- 
bus  [Ahxnobarbur,  No.  10],  and  cooKquentir 
an  annt  of  the  emperor  Nero.  She  was  the  vi> 
of  Crispus  Passienus,  and  was  murdered  in  her  oii 
age  by  Nero,  who  wished  to  get  possesiioD  «f  b^r 
property.  •- 8.  Loplda,  sister  of  the  precedin 
wife  of  M.  Valerius  Messala  Barbatos,  and  mot).^ 
of  Messalina,  was  put  to  death  by  Clandius  at  tS 
instigation  of  Agrippina.«-8.  Limgfna,  dao^t'' 
of  Diomitias  Corbulo,  was  first  married  to  L  Lir>J 
Aemilianus,  and  afterwards  to  the  emperor  Dor- 
tian.  In  consequence  of  her  adnltHms  iDtetcoarv 
with  Paris,  an  actor,  Domitian  repudiated  her,  K' 
was  afterwards  reconciled  to  her.  She  wai  prri 
to  Domitian^  murder. 

DomXtIa  Gtu ,  plebeian,  was  divided  into  r- 
2  illustrious  fiunilies  of  Ahxnobabbus  and  Cii 

VXNU8. 

DomXtXinvB,  or  with  his  full  name  T.  Flsvia 
Domitinnns  Angputni,  Roman  emperor  a.d.'' 
— 96,  was  the  younger  son  of  Vespasian,  ssd  rj 
bom  at  Rome,  a.  n.  51.  When  VesDsiiio  «v 
TOoclaimed  emperor  by  the  legions  in  me  E.  C^ . 
bomitian,  who  was  then  at  Reoie,  naxrovl j  tta>  ^ 
being  murdered  by  Vitenina,  and  «mcesled  lI3Si^!> 
until  the  victory  of  his  ftther*s  party  was  deed  ' 
After  the  fall  of  Vitellins,  Domitian  was  procUiE^' 
Caesar,  and  obtahsed  the  government  of  the  c;:t 
till  the  return  of  his  fisther.  In  this  short  ri^" 
he  gave  full  prooCi  of  his  sanguinary  and  licent^ 
temper.  Vespasian  entrusted  DomitiaB  vhh 
public  affiurs,  and  during  the  10  years  of  hi*  rt:r 
(69 — 79),  Domitian  lived  as  «  private  pefMo  ' 
an  estate  near  the  Alban  Mount,  surrounded  by 
number  of  oonrtesans,  and  devoting  a  great  par'.  • 
his  time  to  the  composition  of  poetry  and  the  rKJ 
tation  of  his  productions.  During  the  reign  of  H 
brother  Titus  (79-81),  he  was  also  not  aUov^i  J 
take  any  part  in  public  affairs.  On  the  death  of  Tid 
(81 ),  which  was  in  all  probability  the  work  of  iH 
mi  dan,  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  soldi' n 
During  the  first  few  years  of  his  reign  he  krp( 
strict  snperintendenoe  over  the  governors  of  pr 
vinces,  enacted  several  useful  laws,  endeavoarr d 
correct  the  licentious  conduct  of  the  higher  classq 
and  though  he  indulged  himself  in  strange  fM&m 
his  government  was  much  bett«  than  hsd  M 
expected.  But  his  conduct  was  soon  changed  f^ 
the  woTM.  His  wars  were  mostly  nnfbrtmiatj 
and  his  want  of  success  both  wtmnded  his  ^ani 
and  excited  his  fears,  and  thus  kd  him  to  dehx 
in  the  misfortunes  and  sufferings  of  others.  In  i 
he  undertook  an  expedition  against  the  Chad 
which  was  attended  with  no  resdt,  though  on  a 
return  to  Rome  in  the  following  year,  he  celehratf  i^ 
triumph,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Oecmanicat.  j 

85  Agricola,  whose  success  and  meritt  excited  n 
jealousy,  was  recalled  to  Rome.  [Aorioolj..]  Fn 

86  to  90  he  had  to  carry  on  war  with  Deoeba)u5» 
the  Dacians,  who  defeated  Uie  Roman  armies,  a;{ 
at  length  compelled  Domitian  to  purchase  peaoe  | 
very  humiliating  terms.    [DBcnBja.us.J    It  «i 
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nfter  the  Dadu  war  especially,  tbat  h%  gave  full 
sw-aj-  to  his  cnielty  and  tjxanny.  No  man  of  dit* 
tinction  was  safe,  unleM  be  would  degrade  him- 
teif  to  flatter  the  tyraDt.  The  silent  fear  which 
prevailed  in  Rome  and  Italj  during  the  latter 
Tean  of  Domitian*s  reign  are  briefly  but  energeti- 
cally described  by  Tacitus  in  the  introduction  to 
his  Life  of  Agricola,  and  his  vices  and  tyranny  are 
exposed  in  the  strofigest  colours  by  the  withering 
satire  of  Juvenal  All  the  philosophers  who  lived 
at  Rome  were  expelled.  Christian  writers  attri- 
bute to  him  a  persecution  of  the  Christians  like- 
wise, bot  there  is  some  doubt  upon  the  matter; 
and  the  belief  seems  to  have  arisen  firom  the  strict- 
nets  with  which  he  exacted  the  tribute  from  the 
J^ws,  and  which  may  have  caused  much  snifering 
to  the  Christians  also.  Many  conspizacies  had  been 
formed  against  his  life,  and  at  length  3  officen  of 
his  court,  aaisted  by  Domitia,  the  emperor's  wife, 
had  him  murdered  by  Stephanus,  a  fieedmao,  on 
the  18th  of  September,  96. 

DomitiUa,  TUvU,  the  first  wife  of  Vespasian, 
and  mother  of  Titus,  Domitian,  and  DomitiUa. 

Domltliu  Ain.    [A  PER.] 

Domitiliu  OorbiUa    [CoRBULa] 

Domltiiu  Xamis.    [Marsus.] 

JhwlHoB  mpiians.    [Ulpiani's.] 

Donma,  Julia,  of  Emesa,  was  bora  of  humble 
parents,  and  married  the  emperor  Septimius  Seve- 
ma,  when  he  was  in  a  private  station.  She  was 
>>eatttifnl  and  profligate,  but  at  the  same  time 
fifud  with  strong  powers  of  mind,  and  fond  of 
literature  and  of  the  society  of  literary  men.  She 
had  great  influence  over  her  husband,  and  after 
his  death  was  entrusted  by  her  son  CaiacalU  with 
the  administration  of  the  most  important  affairs  of 
•tate.  Afier  the  murder  of  Caracalla,  she  was  at 
first  kindly  treated  by  Macrinus ;  but  havbg  in- 
carrrd  the  suspicions  of  Macrinus,  and  being  com- 
manded to  quit  Antioch,  she  put  an  end  to  her 
own  life  by  voluntary  starvation,  a.  d.  217. 

Bonitnf.  L  A  celebrated  grsmmarian,  who 
taught  at  Rome  in  the  middle  of  the  4th  century, 
and  was  the  preceptor  of  Saint  Jerome.  His  most 
£inMxis  work  is  a  system  of  Latin  Grammar,  which 
has  formed  the  groundwork  of  most  elementary 
treatises  upon  the  same  subject,  from  his  own  time 
to  the  present  day.  It  has  been  usually  published 
in  the  form  of  2  separate  tracts:  1.  An  *, Editio 

Seeunda^  de  odo  partibiu  onUkmis;  to  which  are 
comm<mly  annexed  De  barhariamo,,  De  toloecumo, 
Ik  ertertM  vUUt ;  De  melapkumo ;  De  schemutilnu ; 
De  tnpie  ;  but  in  the  recent  edition  of  Lindemann 
(in  Corjms  Gramm.  Laiin,  Lips^  1831)  these  are 
all  combined  under  one  general  title,  Donaii  Art 
Grammaiiea  trUfHt  lihrit  comprcheiua.  We  also 
po9sess  introductions  (enarraiionee)  and  scholia,  by 
lionattts,  to  5  out  of  the  6  plays  of  Terence,  those  to 
the  Hcftotontimorumenos  having  been  lost  They  are 
attached  to  all  complete  editions  of  Terence.  — 2. 
Tiberias  CUvdiu,  the  author  of  a  life  of  Viiigil 
izi  25  chapters,  prefixed  to  many  editions  of  Virgil. 
Nothing  is  known  with  regard  to  this  Donatus ; 
but  it  luu  been  conjectured  that  some  grammarian, 
who  flourished  about  the  commencement  of  the 
5ih  century,  may  have  drawn  up  a  biography 
which  formed  the  groundwork  of  the  piece  we  now 
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Domftlft   or  Doafttla    (Aovovcta :    Aovovtrias : 
Summi)^  one  of  the  smaller  Sporades  in  the  Aegean 


sea,  S.  of  Nazos,  subject  to  the  Rhodians  in  early 
times.  It  produced  green  marble,  whence  Virgil 
(Aetu  iiL  125)  calls  the  island  viridie.  Under  the  Ro- 
man emperors  it  was  used  as  a  place  of  banishment 

Dora,  DoroB,  DonuiL  (t^  Awpo,  /bMpoi  -.  At^- 
pirfit)y  called  Dor  in  the  0.  T.,  the  most  southerly 
town  of  Phoenicia  on  the  coast,  on  a  kind  of  pe- 
ninsula at  the  foot  of  Mt  CarmeL  It  was  an 
ancient  town,  formerly  the  residence  of  a  Canaan- 
itish  king,  and  afterwards  belonged  to  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh.  Under  the  Seleucidae  it  was  a 
strong  fortress,  and  was  included  in  Coele-Syria. 
It  subsequently  fell  into  decay,  but  was  restored 
and  again  made  a  fortified  pUbce  by  the  Roman 
general  Gabinius. 

Dozieu  (A«»piciJs).  1.  Eldest  son  of  Anaxan- 
dridea,  king  of  Sparta,  by  his  first  wife,  was  how- 
ever bom  after  the  son  of  the  second  marriage, 
Cleomenes,  and  therefore  excluded  from  the  imme- 
diate succession.  [Anaxandriuss.]  On  the 
accession  of  Cleomenes  to  the  throne,  Dorieus  left 
Sparta  to  establish  for  himself  a  kingdom  else- 
where. He  led  his  colony  first  to  Libya ;  but 
driven  away  thence,  he  passed  over  to  Eryx  in 
Sicily,  where  he  fell  in  a  battle  with  the  Eges- 
taeans  and  Carthaginians,  about  B.  c.  508.  ^ 
2.  Son  of  Diagoraa  of  Rhodes  [Diaooras],  was 
celebrated  for  his  victories  in  all  the  great  Grecian 
games.  He  settled  in  Thurii,  and  firom  this  place, 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  at  Syracuse,  he  led 
30  galleys  to  the  aid  of  the  Spartan  cause  in  Greece, 
B.  c.  412.  He  continued  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  war  till  407,  when  he  was  captured  by  the 
Athenians ;  but  the  people,  in  admiration  of  his 
athletic  size  and  noble  b<»uty,  dismissed  him  with- 
out so  much  as  exacting  a  ransom.  He  is  said  at 
a  later  time  to  have  been  put  to  death  by  the 
Spartans. 

Doria  (Awp(s).  L  Daughter  of  Oceanus  and 
Thetis,  wife  of  her  brother  Nereus,  and  mother  of 
the  Nereides.  The  Latin  poets  sometimes  use  the 
name  of  this  divinity  for  the  sea  itselC  (Vixg. 
Edog.  X.  5.)  «—  2.  One  of  the  Nereides,  daughter 
of  the  preceding. 

IS^mE  (^Aicpit).  L  A  small  and  mountainous 
country  in  Greece,  formerly  called  DrySpia  (Apvo- 
vis),  was  bounded  by  Thessaly  on  the  N.,  by 
Aetolia  on  the  W.,  by  Locris  on  the  S.,  and  by 
Phocis  on  the  E.  It  contained  4  towns.  Bourn, 
Citinium,  Erineus,  and  Pindus,  which  formed  the 
Dorian  tetrapolis.  These  tonus  never  attained 
any  consequence,  and  in  the  time  of  the  Romans 
were  in  ruins  ;  but  the  country  is  of  importance  as 
the  home  of  the  Dorians  {Aupitis :  Dores),  one  of 
the  great  Hellenic  races,  who  claimed  descent  from 
the  mythical  Dorus.  [Dor us.]  The  Dorians,  how- 
ever,  bad  not  always  dwelt  in  this  land.  Herodotus 
relates  (i.  56),  that  they  first  inhabited  Phthiotis 
in  the  time  of  Deucalion  ;  that  next,  under  Donin, 
they  inhabited  Histiaeotis  at  the  foot  of  Ossa  and 
Olympus  ;  that,  expelled  from  thence  by  the  Cad- 
means,  ther  settled  on  Mt  Pindus  ;  and  that  they 
subsequently  took  up  their  abode  in  Dryopis,  after- 
wards called  Doris.  Their  5th  and  last  migration 
was  to  Peloponnesus,  which  they  conquereid,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  80  years  after  the  Trojan  war. 
It  was  related  that  A^imius,  the  king  of  the 
Dorians,  had  been  driven  from  his  dominions  by 
the  Lapithae,  but  was  reinstated  by  Hercules ;  that 
the  children  of  Hercules  hence  took  refuge  in  thts 
,  hind  when  they  had  been  expelled  from  Pelopon- 
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nefliu;  and  that  it  was  to  restore  them  to  their 
rights  that  the  Dorians  invaded  Peloponnesus.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the 
Dorians  is  nsoallj  called  the  Return  of  the  Hem- 
clidae.  See  Hbraclidab.  —  The  Dorians  were 
divided  into  3  tribes :  the  HjjfleU  (*TAActff),  Paiw- 
phi^  (Ilii^vAot),  and  Dymamt  (/kv/iovct).  The 
first  derived  their  name  from  Hyllus,  son  of  Her- 
cules, the  two  last  from  Pamphylus  and  Dymas, 
sons  of  Aegimius.  The  Dorians  were  the  ruling 
class  throtighout  Peloponnesus  ;  the  old  inhabitants 
were  reduced  to  slavery,  or  became  subjects  of  the 
Dorians  under  the  name  of  Perioeei  (n«p/btico<). 
{DieL  o/Antiq.  art  Perioeei;.) » 8.  A  district  in 
Asia  Minor  consisting  of  the  Dorian  settlements 
on  the  coast  of  Caria  and  the  neighbouring  islands. 
6  of  these  towns  formed  a  league^  called  the  Do- 
rian hexapolis,  consisting  of  Lindus,  laljFsus,  and 
Camfrus  in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  the  island  Cos, 
and  Cnidus  and  Halicamassus  on  the  mainland. 
There  were  also  other  Dorian  settlements  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  they  were  never  admitted  to 
the  league.  The  members  of  the  hexapolis  were 
accustomed  to  celebrate  a  festival  with  games  on 
the  Triopian  promontory  near  Cnidus,  in  honour  of 
the  Triopian  Apollo;  the  prises  in  those  games 
were  brazen  tripods,  which  the  victors  had  to  de- 
dicate in  the  temple  of  Apollo ;  and  Halicamassus 
was  struck  out  of  the  league,  because  one  of  her 
citizens  carried  the  tripod  to  his  own  house  instead 
of  leaving  it  in  the  temple.  The  hexapolis  thus 
became  a  pentapolis. 

Doiisoni  (AoptffKos\  a  town  in  Thrace  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hebms,  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive 

Slain  of  the  same  name,  where  Xerxes  reviewed 
is  vast  forces. 

Dono,  C.  FaUns,  greatly  distinguished  himself 
when  the  Capitol  was  besieged  by  the  Gauls,  b.  c. 
390.  The  Fabian  gens  was  accustomed  to  cele- 
brate a  sacrifice  at  a  fixed  time  on  the  Quirinal 
hill,  and  accordingly,  at  the  appointed  time,  C. 
Dorso,  who  was  then  a  young  man,  descended 
from  the  Capitol,  carrying  the  sacred  things  in  his 
hands,  passed  in  safety  through  the  enemy's  posts, 
and,  after  performing  the  lacrifioe,  returned  in 
•afety  to  the  CapitoL 

Donu  (A»pof),  the  mythical  ancestor  of  the 
Dorians,  is  described  either  as  a  son  of  Hellew, 
the  nymph  Orseu,  and  a  brother  of  Xuthus  and 
Aeolus,  or  as  a  son  of  Apollo  and  Phthia,  and  a 
brother  of  Laodocus  and  Polypoetes. 

OorybMum  (Aop6Katoy:  Aofmhcu^:  EtkC- 
Shehr),  a  town  in  Phrygia  Epictetus,  on  the  river 
Thymbris,  with  warm  baths  which  are  used  at  the 
present  day  ;  important  under  the  Romans  as  the 
phice  from  which  the  roads  diverged  to  Peasinus, 
Iconiuro,  and  Apamea. 

Dotiidas  (AcMridSat),  of  Rhodes,  the  author  of 
2  poems  in  the  Oreek  Anthology,  the  verses  of 
which  are  so  arranged  that  each  poem  jffesents  the 
profile  of  an  altar. 

Dodtfafoi  (AcMr(0cor),  sumamed  Magister,  a 
Greek  grammarian,  taught  at  Rome  about  a.  d. 
207.  He  has  left  behind  him  a  work  entitled 
'Epfiifyeijfiara,  of  which  the  1st  and  2nd  books 
contain  a  Greek  grammar  written  in  Latin,  and 
Greek- Latin  and  Latin-Greek  glossaries.  The 
third  book,  which  is  the  most  important,  contains 
translations  from  Latin  authors  into  Greek,  and 
ffiee  venA^  and  has  been  published  separately  by 
Backing,  Bonn,  1832. 
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BoMMmm  TaUoi,  or  Dotmbbu,  sn  indent 
Latin  comic  dramatist,  censured  hjRonetiEfAi 
1.  173)  on  account  of  the  exaggersted  buffoon^ 
of  his  characters.  It  appean  t&t  the  name  Dos- 
sennus  (like  that  of  Maeekat)  wss  sppropiiat^d  u 
one  of  the  standard  chaiacters  in  the  AteQa&e 
fiuwes.  Hence  some  have  supposed  thst  DoMenotu 
in  Horace  is  not  the  name  of  a  real  person. 

DfttXnm  (A^ier :  Awricvf),  a  town  snd  plvn 
in  Thessaly  S.  of  Mt  Ossa,  on  the  Iske  Bobeii. 

Drabeteni  (Apd6qa<cor,  alio  Apiiums\  s  tovn 
in  the  district  EdOnis  in  Maoedonis,  oa  the  Strpnoc. 

Bradbion  (A^oiwr),  a  town  and  pnoootoiT 
in  the  island  Icaria. 

SxaiNm  (Af>dUe«r),  the  author  of  the  fint  imttra 
code  of  laws  at  Athens,  which  were  called  dtctai. 
as  distinguished  frvrn  the  v6f»ot  of  Solon.  Id  tli'i 
code  he  affixed  the  penalty  of  death  to  slmoit  y 
crimes — to  petty  thefts,  for  instance,  as  well  uu 
sacrilege  and  murder — which  gave  occssioo  totk 
remark  that  his  laws  were  written  not  in  ink,  \ii 
in  blood.  We  are  told  that  he  hnnaelf  ^ekaiti 
this  extreme  harshneM  by  saying  that  small  oSam 
deserved  death,  and  that  he  luoew  no  sererer  pi 
nishment  for  great  ones.  His  legislation  ii  pi»?* 
in  B.  a  621.  After  the  legislation  of  Solon  (5'.M , 
most  of  the  laws  of  Drscon  fell  into  disoie ;  ^c 
some  of  them  were  still  in  force  at  the  end  of  l^ 
Peloponnesian  war,  as  for  instance  the  Isv  whx: 
permitted  the  injured  husband  to  slay  theadoltrr'. 
if  taken  in  the  act  We  are  told  that  Dncoo  H 
at  Aegina,  being  smothered  by  the  number  of  bu 
and  cloaks  showered  upon  him  as  a  popolsr  uxi 
of  honour  in  the  theatre. 

Drangiftaa  (Aporyioi^ :  SBdj&tt6n)t  s  psrt '-! 
Ariana,  was  bounded  by  Gedrosia,  Cannama,  An- 
chosia,  and  Aria.  It  sometimes  formed  a  lepsnt? 
satrapy,  but  was  more  usually  united  to  tb«  a 
trapies  either  of  Arachosia  or  of  Gedrosia,  «' 
Ana.  The  chief  product  of  the  country  wbi  vs 
the  chief  river  was  the  Erymanthns  or  EnnDSQiir: 
{Hilmnid  or  Hmdmeml).  In  the  N.  of  the  counr 
dwelt  the  Drangae  (Apdyytu\  a  warlike  peof  / 
from  whom  the  province  derived  its  name :  \hf 
capital  was  Prophthasia.  The  Zarangae,  SaraDk^ 
or  Darandae,  who  are  also  mentioned  as  inhabia:.: 
of  the  country,  are  mobably  only  other  fonu  ^ 
the  name  Drangae.  The  Ariaspae  inhabited  i^ 
S.  part  of  the  province.     [AmiASPAa.] 

Drand&ciim  (ZXsniassoX  A  fortress  of  the  P< 
nestae  in  Greek  Illyria. 

Br&Tiu  (Z)r(ioe),  a  tributary  of  the  DaoTibe.  n94 
in  the  Noric  Alps  near  Aguntum,  flows  throuj 
Noricum  and  Pannonia;  and,  after  receiving  tl 
Murius  (Aftiilr),  Ms  into  the  Danube  E  of  Muri 

MMknnm  (Ap^icayor),  a  promontonr  on  t! 
W.  sideoftheisUmdCos. 

DiepaaXni,  lAtSmis  Paeitna,  a  friend  of  A 
sonius,  and  a  correspondent  of  Symmachai,  it\ 
▼ered  a  panegyric  on  the  emperor  Theod<«iv 
A.  D.  391,  after  the  victory  of  the  latter  over  Maj 
mus.  This  pan^yric,  which  is  extant,  is  the  1 1 
in  the  collection  of  the  Pamgyrid  FeUrts. 

BrSpftanBl  (ApdwoMov:  Zk^eworevf),  that  L*. 
sickle.     L  Also  Brapina  (ri  Apiim),  m 
rarely  BripXna  (TVtnxMi),  a  seaport  town  in  tj 
N.  W.  comer  of  Sicily,  so  caDed  because  the  ]a.j 
on  which  it  was  built  was  in  the  form  of  a  tic'^ 
It  was  founded  by  the  Curthaginian  HamilcAr. 
the  oommencement  of  the  1st  Panic  War,  and  w 
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M»  of  the  chief  natal  itatioii*  of  the  Carthainniani. 
I'Dder  th«  Romans  it  waa  an  imp«rtaat  commercial 
tarn.  It  was  here  that  Ancbiaet  died*  according 
i^Vii{p1.—2.  A  promontory  in  Achaia.  [Rhium.] 
~8.  The  uidcnt  name  of  Cobcyka.'^  4.  Alao 
])repiae,  a  town  in  Bithynia,  on  the  Sinua  Aata* 
ftuif  the  birth-place  of  Helena,  mother  of  Con* 
tuntioe  the  Great,  in  whoae  honour  it  was  called 
Islaiqpdiif,  and  made  an  important  place.  In 
iu  neighboarhood  were  warm  medicinal  hatha, 
vbicfa  Conttantine  the  Great  freqoently  used  in 
titf  latter  |ait  of  his  life. 

Bnpaa  i^p4^  also  'ASfM^'o,  Ad^o^w,  Ap^a- 
n :  AmdenA  or  luderdb)^  a  town  in  the  N.E.  of 
finctnana,  on  the  frantiers  of  Sogdiana. 

Ihilaa  (AfUoi),  a  brave  people  in  Pontnai  on 
tk^  frontiers  of  Colchis,  near  Trapens. 

finlo,  a  nver  in  Iliycicum,  flows  into  the 
Adnatk  near  Lissos. 

OrmidiAatM  (Apoiuxa^Tifs),  a  king  of  the 
GrtM,  who  took  Lysimaehoa  prisoner.    (.LYffiMA* 

BranM  Aobllliiii.    [Achillkvs  Dromos.] 
OnsHtIa  (iE>ifrTmes),  a  large  and  rapid  river  in 
^«!lia  NarboDenaia,  riaea  in  the  Alpa,  and  flows 
■^u>  th«  Rhone  near  Avenio  (Angmm). 
^  firtsa  (Dr&im)^  a  smaU  rirer  m  Gallia  Nar- 

•  ■^vftftii,  meo  in  the  Alps,  and  flows  into  the 
HS'O*  S.  of  Valencia  (  Fo/eMe). 

Onalla.  L  LItU,  mother  of  the  emperor  Ti- 
f-roi  lad  wife  of  Augostus.  [Livia.]«-8. 
UiQfhter  of  Gcnnanicus  and  Agrippina,  mairied 
1*1  to  U  Caaains  Lonffinns,  and  afterwards  to 
U.  AcnOias  Lcpidas  ;  but  she  lived  in  ineestnoos 
vVfcncDse  with  her  brother  Caligula,  whose  paa- 
I  «  for  her  exceeded  all  bonnda.  On  her  dnUh, 
7*  A.  D.  311,  he  commanded  that  ahe  shoold  be 

*  nhtpfied,  by  the  name  Panthea,  with  the  same 
i'€iKn  aa  Venaa.-*8.  Daughter  of  Hendea 
i.-npfa  I^  king  of  the  Jews,  mairied  1st  Asiius, 
i-if  of  Fnwaa,  whom  she  divofced,  and  2nd]y 
'  "K.  the  procorator  of  Judaea.  She  was  present 
' .',  it»t  hosfaand  when  St.  Paul  preached  before 
>     T  in  A.  D.  60. 

Drisoa,  the  nane  of  a  diatinguuhed  famiW  of 
''■  •  Lira  gcosL  It  is  said  that  one  of  the  Livii 
^T-  7^  the  eognomcn  Dniaos  for  himself  and  his 

•  '■adasta  by  having  shdn  in  doae  combat  one 
i'^^na,  a  (faUic  dbieftain ;  but  this  statement 
t^-^Tfn  KtUe  credit..— L  X.  Uviva  Bnatu, 
^  '^i>^  of  the  pleha  with  C.  Gracchus,  b.  &  122. 
••'  w  a  staunch  adherent  of  the  aristocney, 
-'-  iii»  putting  hia  veto  upon  the  lawa  pio- 
""^  bj  Oiwchna,   be  biou^t  forward  almoat 

*  ^Tj  mme  neaamca,  in  order  to  gain  popn- 
»r.:T  fcr  the  aaaatew  and  to  impreas  the  people 
^  '-•*  ih«  bctief  that  the  eptimatea  were  their  best 

'C'U.  The  sBoccaa  of  this  system  earned  for 
iV  designation  patrommi  temtiu.    Dmsus  was 

"*<  112,  obtained  Macedonia  as  his  province, 
-  *  nwiamd  the  Scardiid.-*2.  ILIinva  Dnu 
( •!.  k«  of  No.  I,  an  eloq[aent  orator,  and  a  man  of 

*  *'  '^'"fJ  *^  abUity.    He  waa  tribune  of  the 
'.  ^1,  ia  the  coosolahip  «f  L.  Kaiciua  Philip* 

*  «»i  Sex.  Jolina  Caesar.    Although,  like  his 

^.  i*  bdenged  to  the  aristociatical  party,  he 

''<-^  tha  most  extensive  and  otganio  changes 

-  V  Konaa  stata.    To  conciliate  the  people  he 

''9*4  levecal  af  the  neaanna  of  the  Graeehi. 

^''fiaed  and  carried  lawa  for  the  disthbu- 

^  *^  mA  miatiu  mk  at  a  law  pfica^  and  for 
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the  assignation  of  public  land.  He  also  gained  the 
support  of  the  Latini  and  the  Socii  by  promising 
to  secun  for  than  the  Roman  dtiaenship.  Thus 
strengthened,  he  prooosed  to  tranafer  the  judida 
from  the  equitea  to  tne  senate ;  but  as  a  compen- 
sation to  the  former  order,  he  (urther  proposed  that 
the  senate,  now  reduced  bdow  the  regular  number 
of  300,  ahould  be  ninforoed  by  the  introduction  of 
an  equal  number  of  new  members  sdected  from  the 
equites.  This  meaauro  proved  unsatiafactoiy  to 
both  partiea.  The  Roman  populace  also  wero  op- 
posed to  the  Roman  franchise  being  given  to  the 
Latins  and  the  Sodi.  The  senate,  perceiving  the 
dissatisiiaction  of  all  parties,  voted  that  all  the  laws 
of  Drusus,  being  carried  against  the  auspices,  were 
null  and  void  from  the  beginning.  Drusus  now 
began  to  organise  a  formidable  conspiracy  against 
the  government ;  but  one  evening  as  he  was  enter- 
ing the  hall  of  his  own  house,  he  was  stabbed  and 
died  a  few  hours  afterwards.  The  assassin  was 
never  discovered,  and  no  attempts  wero  made  to 
discover  him.  Caepio  and  PhUippus  were  both 
suspected  of  having  suborned  the  crime  ;  but  Cicero 
attributes  it  to  Q.  Varius.  The  death  of  Dnisua 
destroyed  the  hopes  of  the  Sodi,  and  was  thus  im- 
mediately followed  by  the  Sodal  War.— 8.  UviiiB 
Srutiu  CUwdiaima,  £ather  of  Livia,  who  was  the 
mother  of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  He  waa  one  of 
the  gena  Claudia,  and  was  adopted  by  a  Liviua 
Drusus.  It  waa  through  thia  adoption  that  the 
Druai  became  connected  with  the  imperial  family. 
The  frither  of  Livia,  after  the  deatn  of  Caesar, 
eepoused  the  cause  of  Brutus  and  Caasiua,  and, 
after  the  battle  of  Philippi  (42),  being  proscribed 
by  the  conquerors,  he  killed  hiinself  in  his  tent.  •*- 
4.  V«ro  CnavdiiiB  Bnuns,  commonly  called  by 
the  modems  SrutiiB  SanioTt  to  distinguish  him 
from  No.  5,  was  the  son  of  Tib.  Claudius  Nero  and 
Livia,  and  younger  brother  of  the  emperor  Tibe- 
rius. He  was  bom  in  the  house  of  Augustus  3 
months  after  the  marriage  of  Livia  and  Augustus, 
38.  Drasus,  aa  he  grew  up,  waa  more  liked  by 
the  people  than  was  his  brother.  His  manners 
wero  affable,  and  his  conduct  without  reproach. 
He  married  Antonia,  the  daaght«  of  the  triumvir, 
and  his  fiddity  to  his  wife  was  a  theme  of  admira- 
tion in  a  profligate  age.  He  was  greatly  trusted 
by  Augustus,  who  employed  him  in  important 
offices.  He  carried  on  the  war  against  the  Ger- 
mane, and  penetrated  far  into  the  interior  of  the 
country.  In  12  he  drove  the  Sicambri  and  their 
allies  out  of  Gaul,  crossed  the  Rhine,  then  followed 
the  course  of  the  river  down  to  the  ocean,  and 
subdued  the  Frisians.  It  waa  apparently  during 
this  caropwgn  that  Drusus  dug  a  canal  (Fotaa  Dru- 
mama)  fiom  the  Rhine  near  .^heim  to  the  Yssel, 
near  Doesberg ;  and  he  made  use  of  this  canal  to 
lail  from  the  Rhine  into  the  ocean.  In  hia  2nd 
campaign  (11),  Draaua  aubdued  the  Usipetea,  in- 
vaded the  country  of  the  Sicambri,  and  passed  on 
through  the  territory  of  the  Cherusci  as  flur  as  the 
Visurgis  (  Weter),  On  his  return  he  was  attacked 
by  the  imited  forces  of  the  Germans,  and  defeated 
them  with  great  slaughter. — In  his  3rd  campaign 
(10),  he  conquered  the  Chatti  and  other  German 
tribea,  and  then  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  waa 
made  consul  for  the  following  year. — In  his  4th 
campaign  (9),  which  he  carried  on  aa  consul,  he 
advanced  as  ^  aa  the  Albis  {ElU),  sweeping 
every  thing  before  him.  It  is  said  that  he  had 
rssolved  to  cruaa  tha  JBIbc^  but  waa  deterred  by  the 
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appArition  of  a  woman  of  dimenBions  greater  than 
human,  who  taid  to  him  in  the  Latin  tongfue, 
^Whither  goeit  thon,  insatiable  Drasot?  The 
Fates  forbid  thee  to  advance.  Away !  The  end  of 
thj  deeds  and  thy  life  is  nigh/*  On  the  return  of 
the  army  to  the  Rhine,  Drusus  died  in  consequence 
of  a  fracture  of  his  leg,  which  happened  through  a 
&11  from  his  horse.  Upon  iQceiring  tidings  of  the 
dangerous  illness  of  Detuus,  Tiberias  immediately 
crossed  the  Alps,  and  after  traveUing  with  extra- 
ordinary speed  anriTed  in  time  to  close  the  eyes  of 
his  brother.  Tiberias  brought  the  body  to  Italy : 
it  was  burnt  in  the  field  of  Mars,  and  the  ashes 
deposited  in  the  tomb  of  Augustus.  ^6.  Dnmu 
Caarari  commonly  called  by  modem  writers  Drn- 
•HI  Junior,  was  the  son  of  the  emperor  Tiberius 
by  his  1st  wife,  Vipsania.  He  married  Livia,  the 
sister  of  Oermanicus.  After  the  death  of  Augustus, 
A.  D.  14,  he  was  sent  into  Pannonia  to  quell  the 
mutiny  of  the  legions.  In  15  he  was  consul,  and 
in  1 6  he  was  Mint  into  Illj^ricum :  he  succeeded  in 
fomenting  dissension  among  the  Germanic  tribes, 
and  destroyed  the  power  of  Maroboduus.  In  21 
he  was  consul  a  2nd  time ;  and  in  22  he  received 
the  tribumda  poUttat^  by  which  he  was  pointed 
out  as  the  intended  successor  to  the  empire.  But 
Sejanui,  the  favourite  of  Tiberius,  aspired  to  the 
empire.  He  seduced  Livia,  the  wife  of  Drusus, 
and  persuaded  her  to  become  the  murderer  of  her 
husband.  A  poison  was  administered  to  Dnuns, 
which  terminated  his  life  by  a  lingering  disease, 
that  was  supposed  at  the  time  to  be  the  conse- 
quence of  intemperance,  a.  d.  23.  ~  6.  Dmava, 
2nd  son  of  Oermanicus  and  Agrippina.  After  the 
death  of  Drusus,  the  son  of  Tiberius  [No.  5], 
Drusus  and  his  elder  brother  Nero  beome  the 
heirs  to  the  imperial  throne.  Sejanus  therefore 
resolved  to  get  rid  of  them  both.  He  first  engaged 
Drusus  in  the  plots  against  his  elder  brother,  which 
ended  in  the  biuiishment  and  death  of  that  prince. 
[Nbro.]  The  turn  of  Drusns  came  next  He  was 
accused  in  30,  and  condenmed  to  death  as  an 
enemy  of  the  state.  Tiberius  kept  him  imprisoned 
for  3  years,  and  then  starved  him  to  death,  S3. 

BxT&def.    [Nymphae.] 

Brjfu  (Ap6as),  &therof the  Thracian  kbg  Ly- 
cuxgtts,  who  is  hence  called  Ihyatitldaa. 

Dr^sea  or  Dr^mnt  (Apv/Muo,  Apvp^s :  Apv* 
fiicvf :  Baba  9),  a  town  in  Phocis,  a  little  S.  of  the 
Cephissus,  was  destroyed  by  Xerxes. 

ihr^UB  {Apvfi6%),  1.  See  Drtmaea.~2.  A 
strong  place  in  Attica,  on  the  frontiers  of  Boeotia. 

BiTmiusa  {Apufiovaaa :  Apvfiovc<riuos\  an 
island  in  the  Hermaean  gulf,  off  the  coast  of  Ionia, 
opposite  Clazomenae  ;  given  by  the  Romans  to 
Ciaaoraenae. 

Drj^ipe  ( Apv^n;),  daughter  of  king  Dryopa,  and 
the  playmate  of  the  Hamadryades  on  Mt  Oeta. 
She  was  beloved  by  Apollo,  who,  to  gain  possession 
of  her,  metamorphosed  hhnself  into  a  tortoise. 
Dryope  took  the  creature  into  her  lap,  whereupon 
the  god  changed  himself  into  a  serpent.  The 
nymphs  fled  away  in  affright,  and  thus  Apollo  re- 
mained alooe  with  Dryope.  Soon  after  she  married 
Andraemoo,  but  became,  by  Apollo,  the  mother  of 
Ampbissus,  who  built  the  town  of  Oeta,  and  a 
temple  to  Apollo.  Dryope  was  afterwards  carried 
off  by  the  Hamadryades,  and  became  a  nymph. 

Drj^fipea  (Apt^oircj ),  a  Pelasgic  people,  descended 
from  a  mythical  ancestor  Dryops,  dwelt  first  in 
Thesialy,  from  the  Spereheus  to  Parnassus,  and 
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afterwards  in  Doris,  which  was  called  from  tW 
DryopiB  (Apvowls).  Driven  out  of  Dora  hy  the 
Dorians,  they  migrated  to  other  coantrie*.  &nd 
settled  in  Peloponnesus,  Enboea,  and  Alia  Minor. 

Sryopi  {Afiitf^)^  son  of  the  rivergod  Sperch^ti 
and  the  Danaid  Polydora,  or  of  Lycaon  and  D^.^ 
the  daughter  of  Lycaon,  the  mythical  anc«itor  of 
the  Dzyopea. 

Dryos  Oe^hXlM  (Apv^r  Kc^oXal),  a  ramv 
pass  of  M t  Cithaeron,  between  Athent  and  Plator^ 

]>flbii  (Dmibi)^  a  river  in  Gaol,  riiei  in  M 
Jurassus  (Jura)^  flows  pest  Vcsontio  {Boo^a  , 
and  falls  into  the  Arar  {SaSm)  near  Cabilloso 

Duhrifl  Pdrtni  (Domr\  a  seaport  town  of  h 
Cantii,  in  Britain :  here  was  a  fortress  erect^  ^^ 
the  Romans  against  the  Saxon  pirates. 

Bmoat,  Michael,  a  Byzantine  histotisn.  br  i 
a  high  office  under  Constantine  XIII.,  the  k 
emperor  of  Constantinople.  After  the  taptar; 
Constantinople,  a.  d.  1453,  he  fled  to  LetW  Ki 
history  extends  firom  the  death  of  John  VI.  h 
laeologns,  1355,  to  the  capture  of  Lesbos  brtisf 
Turks,  1462.  The  work  is  written  in  hartaiu' 
Oreek,  but  gives  a  clear  and  impartial  acroas:  '•' 
eventa.  The  beat  edition  ia  by  Bekker,  Bono,  kU 

DfteStidu  (Aovir^ior),  a  chief  of  the  ^vxr^*- 
or  Sioels,  the  native  tribes  in  the  interior  of  ^x:  .'• 
carried  on  a  formidable  war  in  the  middle  of  ^' 
5th  century  &  c.  against  the  Greeks  in  the  'visi 
Having  been  at  last  defeated  in  a  great  battr  ^ 
the  Syiacnaana,  he  repaired  to  SyracoMe  u  a  ^^-' 
pliant,  and  pUiced  himself  at  their  merer.  Tt^ 
SyiBcnsans  spared  his  life,  bat  soit  him  i^ 
honourable  exile  at  Corinth.  He  returned  »' 
afterwards  to  Sicily,  and  founded  the  city  of  Ot| 
lacte.    He  died  abont  B.  c.  440. 

IhiQIns.    L  X.,  tribune  of  the  plebs  a  c  4 
He  was  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  plebebi 
and  it  was  on  his  advice  that  the  plebeisss  mijiai 
from  the  Aventine  to  the  Mons  Saoer.  jo£t  bef< 
the  overthrow  of  the  decemvira     He  «u  v 
elected  tribune  of  the  plebe  a  2nd  time,  449.— 
K.,  one  of  the  decemvirs,  450,  on  whose  ovtftb 
be  went  into  voluntary  exile.  >* 8.  C.|  consul 
with  On.  Cornelius  Scipio  Asina,  in  the  Ist  Pu 
War.  In  this  year  the  Romans  built  their  fint  ' 
using  for  their  model  a  Carthaginian  vessel  tvb 
had  been  thrown  on  the  coast  of  Italy.    Th« 
mand  of  tins  fleet  was  given  to  Sci|HO,  whn 
defeated  by  the  Carthaginians  off  Lipani.    Tbi 
upon  Dnilius  was  entiu^ed  with  the  conunand. 
as  he  poveived  the  disadvantagea  nader  whicb  i 
dum^  ships  of  the  Romans  were  lsboan!>^« 
devised  the  well-known  gnpi^ingiroos,  br  Ta< 
of  which  the  enemy  *8  ships  might  be  drawn  tn«^ 
his,  and  the  sea-fight  thus  changed  intoaUi 
fight     By  thi»meana  he  gained  a  brilliant  ret 
over  the  Carthaginian  fleet  near  llylae,  and  t| 
proaecnied  the  war  in  Sicily  with  a&ocess,  K!i^> 
Egesta,  and  taking  Macella  by  aaaaulL     O  < 
return   to  Rome,  Duilina  odebraled  a  spVi' 
triumph,  for  it  waa  the  first  naval  victory  tn^i 
Romans  had  ever  gained,  and  the  memory  : 
viras  perpetuated  by  a  column  which  vras  ertct<^ 
the  forum,  and  adorned  with  the  beaks  of  the  < 
quered  ships  (Columna  RodnUa),     It  is  pi*u<'r 
believed  that  the  original  inacriptioa  which  adt : 
the  baats  of  the  column  u  still  extanL    It  wa» 
out  of  the  ground  in  the  16th  century,  in  a  ?■ 
Uted  condition,  and  it  has  since  often  been  pru 
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K  ih  attempti  «i  lettontioQ.  There  are,  however, 
r  t'iat  inicripCioa  tone  orthqgnphkal  pecalkriiiet, 
» .  -n  suggest,  that  the  pretent  inMription  is  a 

I'-T  rettontifoa  of  the  original  one.  IMiiliu  wae 
I. n:\ft  rewarded  for  this  victory,  by  being  per- 
r  :iu>d,  whenever  he  returned  home  from  a  ban- 

}-:  at  night,  to  be  aoeompanied  by  a  toich  and  a 

Dnlgiblai,  a  people  in  Gennaar,  dwelt  S.  E.  of 
\\r  Angrivarii,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Weser. 

DnlichluL    [Ecbinadb&] 

Dunnbiz,  a  chieftain  of  the  Aedni,  conspired 
u».iut  the  RooMBa,  B.  c.  58,  bat  was  then  par- 
c  'lA  \>j  Caeau  in  conteqnence  of  the  entreaties 
':'  hii  brother,  Divitiacuk  When  Caesar  was 
h  iflg  to  Biiiain  in  54,  he  saspected  Diunnorix  too 
s.j<h  to  leave  kia  behind  in  Gaol,  and  he  insisted 
irrHbre  on  his  accompanying  him.  Dminoriz, 
:\<n  this  fled  firom  the  Roinan  camp  with  the 
itciiaa  cavalry,  but  was  overtaken  and  slaia. 

]>uii&    (DoBomioss.] 

Dftit  (tA  Aot)^ :  Awfw^f)'  t.  A  town  in 
M'^potaioia,  on  the  Enphiatea,  not  iu  from  Cir- 
^<  jm,  fboadcd  by  the  Macedonians,  and  hence 
».niiD(d  Nicanoris  ;  also  called  EnrOpus  (E^psH 
r-< )  It  the  Ofteks.  In  the  time  of  Julian  it  was 
a.'-wd.^i,  ilhr\  a  town  in  Aaqrria,  on  the 

WbMu  (IMmiogm\  a  rirer  in  Aqiiitania, 
•^<)  ^  into  the  Qammna. 

Dtrit  {Don  BaUnX  a  river  which  risca  in  the 
"^  >f  tie  Alps,  flows  thioogh  the  country  of  the  Ssi- 
•^u  oriogiog  gold  dnat  with  it»  and  fills  into  the 

Dirii  (AeSpif),  of  Samoa,  the  historian,  waaa 
c*«rfQiisst  of  Atobiadeay  and  lived  in  the  leign  of 
h«^T  PhJbdelphnsL     He  obtained  the  tyranny 

•  I  '•  BstiTe  island,  though  it  is  unknown  by  what 
'"^'t.  He  wrote  a  considaiable  munber  of 
«  «LS  of  which  the  most  important  was  a  history 

* 'recce,  from  B.  c.  370  to  281.     He  does  not 

^  ;*»  to  have  enjoyed  any  very  gnat  repuution 

'-*  «•!  );«iorian  aaoog  the  ancients.   His  fragments 

'  -  hies  ceUeeted  hy  Hnileaaa,  Dmndii  Samii 

*  '^tfmmt^  Traject.  ad  Rhen.  184L 

l^ns  {duKipmt^  A^ior:  Dmro^  Domro\  one 

i>^  chief  riven  of  Spain,  rises  among  the  P»> 

•^  en,  St  the  foot  of  M.  Idnbeda  near  Numantia, 

•  .  :'9Tt  into  the  Atlantic  ;  it  was  auriferous,  aad 
'  »«)Ah^  a  long  way  from  its  month. 

^WvM  (AoeWiterX  a  town  of  the  Cantii 

•  •  •*■*!». 

^Ctoaais  (Z^ew),  a  town  of  the  Camntes  in 

'-  •  *  L«tdaaea«is. 
^cncataUud.    [Cafalauwi.] 
.  ^nwitsna  (Abniu),   the  capital  of  the 
■  ji  Gallia  Belgiea,  and  aubeeqnently  called 
*-.  t«i  a  popnkms  and  powctful  town. 
I^inala,  a  town  in  Samnimn  in  Italy,  W.  of 
''*34iBc  fasscib 

^srvMgaa^  a  people  in  Britain,  in  Donetshire 
- '-  ^  W.  efSanenetshire :  their  chief  town  was 

^wncxm  or  BanrvBim  {C9mttrimrp\  a 
*~>  cf  the  Cantii  in  Britain,  afterwards  called 

^T«te«  or  Oadanii  {Brakmajmlra\  a  river 
-  -u,  blls  into  the  Ganges  on  the  E.  side. 

*7Bii  (Aajtor),  SOB  of  A^gimius,  from  whom 
-^  >naaM,  one  of  the  S  tribes  of  the  Dorians, 
"'^  ielrtad  to  have  doived  thar  name. 
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DfBM  or  Dymae  (Av/iif,  Ai^i :  Avfuuor,  Dy- 
maeus :  nr.  iTanieos^asi,  Ru.),  a  town  in  the  W. 
of  Achaia,  near  the  coast ;  one  of  the  12  Achaean 
towns  ;  it  founded,  along  with  Patrae,  the  2nd 
Achaean  league  ;  and  was  at  a  later  time  colonised 
by  the  Romans. 

Hjnm  (Atfpos),  a  small  river  in  Phthiotis  in 
Thessaly*  falls  into  the  Sinus  Maliacus. 

DyxrhioUlUll  (jLv^P^x^ov :  Au^dxiot,  Av^a- 
X^y^,  Dymchinus:  £karaxxo\  formerly  called 
Spidaamilf  ('Ewifio^os :  'E«-i5dMVief ),  a  town 
in  Greek  Illyria,  on  a  peninsula  in  the  Adriatic 
sea.  It  was  founded  by  the  Corcyraeans,  and  re- 
ceived the  name  Epidamnus ;  but  since  the  Romans 
regarded  this  name  a  bad  omen,  as  reminding  them 
of  dammmm^  they  changed  it  into  Dyxrhachiuni, 
when  they  became  masters  of  the  country.  Under 
the  Romans  it  became  an  important  place  ;  it  was 
the  usual  place  of  landing  for  persons  who  crossed 
over  from  Brunditium.  Commerce  and  trade  were 
carried  on  here  with  great  activity,  whence  it  is 
called  Tabema  Adriae  by  Catullus  (xxxvl15.)  ;  and 
here  commenced  the  great  Egnatia  Via,  leading  to 
the  E.  In  the  civil  war  it  was  the  head-quarters 
of  Pompey,  who  kept  all  his  military  stores  here. 
In  A.  o.  345  it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

Djlflmm  (t^  A6a»poif\  a  mountain  in  Mace- 
donia with  gold  mines,  between  Chalcidice  and 
Odomantice. 

Dyipontilnm  (Avair6vTior :  AiMnr^mosX  an 
ancient  town  of  Piiatis  in  Elis,  N.  of  the  Alpheus, 
was  destroyed  by  the  Eleans ;  whereupon  its  inha- 
bitants removed  to  Epidamnus  and  A|rallonia. 


Bbte.  1.  Or  Ebttra  Cerealit,  a  small  town  in 
Hispania  Baetica,  perhaps  in  the  neighbourhood  ot 
the  modem  Sta  Cntz,  •■  8.  Sumamed  Libenlitaa 
JbUb  (Evora),  a  Roman  municipium  in  Lusitania. 
—■8.  Or  Ebflra  (S.  Luear  ds  Barrameda)^  a  town 
in  Hispania  Baetica,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Baetis. 
•■4.  A  fortress  of  the  Edetani  in  Hispania  Tana- 
conensis. 

EboritoBa  or  EbuioBm  (YorkX  a  town  of  the 
Brigantes  in  Britain,  was  made  a  Roman  station 
by  Agricola,  and  soon  became  the  chief  Roman 
settlement  in  the  whole  island.  It  was  both  a 
municipium  and  a  colony.  It  vras  the  head-quarters 
of  the  sixth  legion,  and  the  residence  of  the  Roman 
emperon  when  they  visited  Britam.  Here  the 
emperors  Septimius  Severus  and  Constantius  Chlo- 
nis  died.  Part  of  the  ancient  Roman  walls  still 
exist  at  York  ;  and  many  Roman  remains  have 
been  found  in  the  modem  city. 

Xborolienm  (EvreuU  on  the  river  Siomle),  a 
town  in  Aqnitania. 

Sbrodflnvm  {EmbnmX  a  town  in  Gallia  Nar« 
bonensis,  in  the  Cottian  Alps. 

Sbftdae  or  EabAdae  {Il^bridtt),  ishmds  ia  the 
Westem  Ocean  off  Britain.  They  were  6  in 
number,  according  to  Ptolemy,  2  called  Ebudae, 
Maleos,  Epidimn,  aad  Rictna. 

EbBzoBiftgBS  or  HabmBagm  (nr.  Btxun  or 
Fillenuom)^  a  town  in  Gallia  Narbonensis. 

Sbortaea,  a  German  people,  who  crossed  the 
Rhine  and  settled  in  Gallia  Belgica,  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Mosa  (Moom)  in  a  marshy  and 
woody  district.  They  were  dependante  {oUmtm) 
of  the  Treviri,  and  were  in  Caesar^s  time  under  the 
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rule  of  Ambiorix  and  CfttiTolcns.  Their  uuuireo 
tion  against  the  Kxmiani,  b.  c.  54,  was  seTeiely 
punished  by  Caetar,  and  £rom  this  time  they  dis* 
app^  from  history. 

EbuzmrleM.    [Aulxrcl] 

Ebttsni  or  Ebfltiu  (Iviza\  the  laxgest  of  the 
Pityusae  insalae,  off  the  E.  coast  of  Spain,  reckoned 
by  some  writers  among  the  Baleares.  It  was  cele- 
brated for  its  excellent  figs.  Its  capital,  also  called 
Ebusus,  was  a  ciritas  foederata,  possessed  an  ex- 
cellent harbour,  was  well  built,  and  carried  on  a 
considerable  trade. 

Eeb&tftiOL  (t&  'Eicffdrcvo,  Ion.  and  Po£t  'Ayed- 
TOMi:  Hamadam\  a  great  city,  most  pleasantly 
situated,  near  the  foot  of  Mt  Orontes,  in  the  N.  of 
Great  Media,  was  the  capital  of  the  Median  king- 
dom, and  afterwards  the  summer  residence  of  the 
Persian  and  Parthian  kings.  Its  foundation  was 
more  ancient  than  any  historical  record :  Herodotus 
ascribes  it  to  Deioces,  and  Diodorus  to  Semiramis. 
It  had  a  circuit  of  240  stadia,  and  was  surrounded 
by  7  walls,  each  overtopping  the  one  before  it,  and 
crowned  with  battlements  of  different  colours: 
these  walls  no  longer  existed  in  the  time  of  Poly- 
bins.  The  citadel,  of  great  strength,  was  used  as 
the  royal  treasury.  Below  it  stood  a  magnificent 
palace,  the  tiles  of  which  were  silver,  and  the  ca- 
pitals, entablatures,  and  wainsootings,  of  silver  and 
gold  ;  treasures  which  the  Seleucidae  coined  into 
money,  to  the  amount  of  4000  talents.  The  circuit 
of  this  palace  was  7  stadia. 

Eoatra  (Ecetranus),  an  ancient 'town  of  the 
Volad,  and,  according  to  Dionysius,  the  capital  of 
this  people,  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans  at  an 
early  period. 

Mhedfirui  CEx^vpor,  in  Herod.  *Ex<<'*»pos), 
a  small  river  in  Macedonia,  rises  in  Crestonia,  flows 
through  Mygdonia,  and  falls  into  the  Thermaic 

EohSUdae  (*Exc^<8«u :  *ExtXi8v}r),  an  Attic  de- 
mus  £.  of  Munychia,  caUed  after  a  hero  Echelus. 

Edh&nnf  ('Ex</M>r),  son  of  ASropus  and  grand- 
son of  Cepheus,  succeeded  Lycui^^s  as  king  of 
Arcadia.  In  his  reign  the  Dorians  invaded  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  Echemus  slew,  in  single  combat, 
Hyllus,  the  son  of  Hercules.  In  consequence  of 
this  battle,  which  was  fought  at  the  Isthmus,  the 
Heraclidae  were  obliged  to  promiae  net  to  repeat 
their  attempt  upon  Peloponnesus  for  60  years. 

Seheitritni  (*Ex^<rrfiaTos),king  of  Sparta,  son 
of  Agis  L,  and  father  of  Labotas  or  Leobotes. 

Edietla  ('Ex^rAa),  a  town  in  Sicily,  W.  of  Sy- 
racuse in  the  mountains. 

EohStni  ("ExcTOf),  a  cruel  king  of  Epirus.  Hb 
daughter.  Metope  or  Amphissa,  who  had  yielded 
to  her  lover  Aechmodicus,  was  blinded  by  her 
£sther,  and  Aechmodicus  was  cruelly  mutilated. 

Schidnft  ("ExiSra),  daughter  of  Tartarus  and 
Oe,  or  of  Chrysaor  and  CaIlirrho&,  or  of  Peiias  and 
Styx.  The  upper  part  of  her  body  was  that  of 
a  beautiful  maiden  with  black  eyes,  while  the 
lower  part  was  that  of  a  serpent,  of  a  vast  siae. 
She  was  a  horrible,  and  blood-thirsty  monster. 
She  became  by  Typhon  the  mother  of  the 
Chimaeia,  of  the  many-headed  dog  Qrthus,  of 
tile  hundred-headed  dragon  who  guarded  the 
apples  of  the  Hesperides,  of  the  Colchian  dragon, 
of  the  Sphinx,  of  Cerberus  (hence  called  EML- 
miuB  CBmi§\  of  Scylla,  of  Ooigon,  of  the  Lemaean 
Hydra  {Eokidna  Lemaea),  of  the  eagle  which 
caosumed  the  liver  of  Prometheus,  and  of  the  Ne< 


mean  lion.  She  was  killed  in  her  sleep  by  Arpt 
Panoptes.  According  to  Hesiod  she  lired  viu 
Typhon  in  a  cave  in  the  country  of  the  Arimi,  bat 
another  tradition  transported  her  to  Scythis.  whm 
she  became  by  Hercules  the  mother  of  Agsthyncs, 
Oelonui,  and  Scythes.    (Herod,  iv.  8—10.) 

KnhTllMlH  (*Exu^ci  or  *Exam:  C9no[an\ 
a  group  of  small  islands  at  the  month  of  the  Acbe> 
lous,  belonging  to  Aoamania,  sud  to  have  bea 
formed  by  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Acheloiu. 
The  legend  rdated  that  they  were  origiiallj 
Nymphs,  who  dwelt  on  the  mainland  at  the  momb 
of  the  Achelous,  and  that  on  one  occssion  hatizi 
forgotten  to  present  any  offerings  to  the  god  Acbo 
lous,  when  they  ncrifioed  to  the  other  gods,  iIk 
river-god,  in  wrath,  tore  them  away  firora  the  miifr 
land  with  the  ground  on  which  they  were  iscriat- 
ing,  carried  them  out  to  sea,  and  formed  them  q'j 
islands.  —  The  Echinades  appear  to  bare  demei 
their  name  from  their  resemblance  to  the  Echisa 
or  sea-urchin.  —  The  largest  of  these  islands  m 
named  IhllXcMim  {AovKixtw),  It  b  menik^ 
by  Homer,  and  from  it  Meges,  son  of  Pbrku 
went  to  the  Trojan  War.  At  the  preient  dat  i 
is  united  to  the  mainland. 

Eehlon  (^Ex^tfr).    1.  Oie  of  the  5  larriTT; 
Sparti  who  had  grown  up  bom  the  dngen>  i/ac 
which  Cadmus  had  sown.     He  married  Agsve,  tr 
whom  he  became  the  fiitfaer  of  Pentfaeni :  he  t>> 
sisted  Cadmus  in  the  building  of  Thebes.^1  ^^ 
of  Hermes  and  Antianlia,  twin-brother  of  Irpi 
or  Eurytas,  with  whom  he  took  part  in  the  Uy 
donian  hunt,  and  in  the  expedition  of  the  Arpxjsx 
"»  3.  A  celebrated  Grecian  painter,  floari«hed  e.i 
352.     One  of  his  most  noted  pictures  wm  Ser 
ramis  passing  from  the  state  of  a  bandmsid  to  liss: 
of  a  queen  ;  in  this  picture  the  modesty  of  the »« 
bride  was  admirably  depicted.    The  picture  m  tte 
Vatican,  known  as  **  the  Aldobnndini  Mamag«r, 
is  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  cop?  from  t^ 
•*  Bride"  of  Bchion. 

Echo  C^x^\  ao  Oreade  who,  according  to  tl 
legend  related  by  Ovid,  used  to  keep  Juno 
by  incessantly  talking  to  her,  while  Jupiter 
sporting  with  the  nymphs.  Juno,  however,  io^ 
out  the  trick  that  was  played  upon  her,  and  f 
nished  Echo  by  changing  her  into  an  echo,  thst 
a  being  with  no  control  over  its  tongue,  which  :| 
neither  able  to  speak  before  anylwdy  else  ' 
spoken,  nor  to  be  silent  when  somebodr  else 
spoken.  Echo  in  this  state  fell  desperately 
with  Narcissus  ;  but  as  her  love  was  not  retunci 
she  pined  away  in  grief^  so  that  in  the  end  thrt 
remained  of  her  nothing  but  her  voice.  (Or.  Mt 
iu.  356—401.) 

SephantldM  (*EK^yrfti}s).  one  of  the  earl.M 
poets  of  the  old  Attie  comedy,  flourished  aboat  &< 
460,  a  little  before  Cratinusl  The  meaning  of  th 
surname  of  Koryfos^  which  was  given  to  bim  I 
his  rivals,  seems  to  imply  a  mixture  of  tabtiltiaL 
obscurity.  He  ridiculed  the  rudenesi  of  tb«  i 
Megaric  comedy,  and  was  himself  ridiculed  on  tl; 
Bame  ground  by  Cratinus  and  Aristophanes. 

Bdem  or  Antiofthti  GrilinliM  CEittrim,  'Ai 
TtSx*M  if  hri  KahXi^&p^  or  "A  tAt^otiiptapos :  0. 1 
Ur :  Ur/ah)j  a  very  ancient  city  in  the  N.  of  M< 
sopotamia,  the  capital  of  OsroShe,  and  the  test 
an  independent  kingdom  from  B.C:  1S7  toA.i 
216.  [Abgaaub.]  It  stood  on  the  rirer  Sciitc 
or  Bardesanes,  which  oftea  inundated  and  daicaf «- 
the  city.   It  was  here  that  Ouacalla  was  mnrderr^ 
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Having  rafimd  by  an  euthqiuka  in  the  reign  of 

Jtutin  U  the  city  vac  reVailt  and  named  Jutino- 
p  ill.— The  EdeMa  of  Strabo  is  evidently  a  dif- 
f-rrnt  place,  aunelj  the  dty  vaaallj  called  Bam* 

bTce  or  HieiapoUi. 

lUUai  or  MItiiil,  a  people  in  Hitpania 
Tamnmenui,  E.  of  the  Celtibexi  Their  chief 
tovDi  wen  Valkncia,  SAacmTW,  Cassar- 
ifOL'STA,  and  Edeta,  tho  called  Lina  (Lyria), 

Edioi  or  EdteM  (*Ha«Mi,  'HMrtf  %  a  Thncian 
p^^  between  the  Neetne  and  the  Strrmon. 
Ther  wne  celebrated  for  their  oigiaetic  worship  of 
Barchu ;  whence  Sdtaii  in  the  Latin  poets  sig- 
vit^  a  fenale  Bacchante,  and  Horace  sayt  (Cbrm. 
ii ;.  26),  Aoe  t^  MwtM  laeeMor  BdomM,-^  The 
x>*Vk  freqeeatlj  we  fidoni  as  synonynuNis  vith 
ThndaniL 

U&n  (*Hfri^),  king  of  the  Pladan  Theb€  in 
Cilicia,  sad  ftther  of  Andromache,  the  wife  of 
H«ctor.  He  and  7  of  his  sons  were  slain  by 
hdiiWfg,  when  the  latta  took  Thebes. 

Iftlasta,  a  town  of  the  Celtiberi  in  Hispania 
TamcoDeBsiti 

4Wt.    [AMsmiA.] 

Kewta.    [Sboihta.] 

ZfaMa  {Tom  <P  JtNuws),  a  town  in  Apulia, 
"^  tix  coest,  edled  QaatU  by  Horace  (Sai.  i.  5. 
^7  V  vho  ipeaks  of  it  as  Ljfmpku  (i.  e.  Nympkii) 
'''^  atfmete,  nobably  on  account  of  its  bad 
'fT  Mdent  snppiy  of  water.  It  was  celebrated 
''f  lU  miiaciikMs  stone  or  altar,  which  of  itself 
^'  »t  ht  frankincense  and  wood  ;  a  prodigy 
ihich  sftWcd  amnsement  to  Horace  and  his 
[^dv  who  looked  upon  it  as  a  mere  trick.  — 
'<at»  owed  Its  chief  importance  to  being  situated 
r  (-He  gruu  high  road  him  Rome  to  Bnmdisium. 
^»n)ad  rradbed  the  sea  at  Egnatia,  and  from 
*  *  tiwD  to  Bmndtsiom  it  bore  the  name  of  the 
^  Epatift.    The  coatinoation  of  this  road  on 

>  '•uier  tide  of  the  Adriatic  from  Dyrrhachiom  to 
^raotjum  also  bore  the  name  of  the  Via  Egnatia. 
'  *u  the  great  military  road  between  Jtoly  and 

*  F.  Commencing  at  Dyrrhachiom,  it  passed  by 

>  .n.d-is,  Hendte,  Lyncestis,  Edeasa,  Thessa- 
X  Amphipolia,   Philippi,  and  tnvening  the 

>  ^  M  Thnoe,  finaHy  reached  Bysantiunu 
Ifnltli,  a  fismily  of  Samnite  origin,  some  of 

•  -  »ntJed  at  Teanam.  L  OiLLirs  Eonatius, 
^'''  'Ti  the  Samnitee  in  the  3rd  Samnite  war,  fell 

Itfttt  ajiaintc  the  Romans,  B.C.  295.^-8.  Marius 
"-  >ni-H,  one  of  the  leaden  of  the  Italian  allies 
'-'  ^lal  War«  was  killed  in  battle,  89.^-4.  M. 

>  MTii  •  Rtvra,  aedile  20  and  praetor  19,  was 
•*  'H  io  the  following  year,  in  consequence  of 
'   >«'e^  fanned  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of 

^  J*.«taL.^  p.  EoNATlTTS  CSLKR.      [BaRIA.] 

Boa  CnU^:  'Hlore^:  Ckmittn  or  Remdina), 

-  IT.  a  Tbrsce,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon, 

'  *'<»<ia  from  Amphipotia,  of  which  it  was  the 

''■''■    Btesidas,  after  obtaining  possession  of 

"'  ^"^Uv  sttempted  to  seise  Eion  idso,  but  was 

'  ■>^  br  the  arriiral  of  Thueydides  with  an 

'    -  >a  fleet,  a  c  4-34. 

thm  CHliptX  a  town  in  Argolis  with  a 

1%  Khject  to  Mycenae  in  the  time  of  Homer, 

^  '  n^tioDcd  in  later  times. 

^Mt  (tXaU:  Xoa/ai),  an  ancient  city  on  the 

'  "  Aedta  ia  Asia  Minor,  aaid  to  have  been 

'•  ^  MncsthcQS,  stood  12  stadia  &  of  the 

'  ^^  the  Cakiia,  and  120  stadia  (or  16  Roman 

to  wbidh  dty,  in  the  time  of 
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the  Pergamene  kingdom,  it  served  for  a  harbour 
(Mpttop),  It  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in 
B.  c  90.  The  gulf  on  which  it  stood,  which  forms 
a  part  of  the  great  Oulf  of  Adiamyttium,  was  named 
after  it  Sinus  Elalticos  ('EAarrur^s  <cd\«os,  O,  of 
CkandeU). 

Blatfii  (*£Xaiovr,  -ovvtos  :  'EAoio^ios).  L  Or 
BMl  OEXeovr ;  Criiia\  a  town  on  the  S.E.  point 
of  the  Thncian  Chersonese,  with  a  harbour  and 
an  heroum  of  Protesilaus.— -S.  (Afeso/oN;$iiiU),  a 
town  in  Aetolia,  S.  of  Pleuron.«"8.  A  town  in 
Argolis.  •- 4.  A  demus  in  Attica,  belonging  to 
the  tribe  Hippothoontis^ 

SUgmbiliu,  Roman  emperor,  a.  d.  218 — ^222, 
s<m  of  Julia  Soemias  and  Varius  Marcellus,  was 
bom  at  Emesa  about  205,  and  was  originally  called 
Varius  Avitus  Bassianus.  While  almost  a 
child  he  became,  along  with  his  fint  cousin  Alex- 
ander Severus,  priest  of  Ehtgabalus,  the  Sjrro- 
Phoenician  Sun-god,  to  whose  wonhip  a  temple 
was  dedicated  in  his  native  city.  It  was  from  this 
circumstance  that  he  obtained  the  name  Elagabalns, 
by  which  he  is  usually  known.  He  owed  his 
elevation  to  the  purple  to  the  intrigues  of  his 
grandmother  Julia  Maeaa,  who  ciicuhited  the  report 
that  Elagabalns  was  the  offspring  of  a  secret  com- 
merce between  Soemias  and  Caracalk,  and  induced 
the  troops  in  Syria  to  salute  him  aa  their  sovereign 
by  the  title  of  M.  Aurilios  Antoninuk,  the 
16th  of  Mar,  218.  Macrinus  forthwith  marched 
against  Elagabalua,  but  waa  defeated  near  Antioch, 
June  8th,  and  waa  shortly  afterwards  put  to  death. 
Elagabalns  waa  now  acknowledged  as  emperor  by 
the  senate,  and  in  the  following  year  came  to  Rome. 
The  reign  of  this  prince,  who  perished  at  the  age 
of  18,  aiter  having  occupied  the  throne  neariy  4 
years,  was  characterised  throughout  by  an  accumu- 
lation of  the  moat  fantaatic  folly  and  superstition, 
together  with  impm-ity  so  bestial  that  the  particulars 
almost  transcend  the  limits  of  credibility.  In  2*21 
he  adopted  his  first  couain  Alexander  Severus,  and 
proclaimed  him  Caesar.  Having  become  jealous 
of  Alexander,  he  attempted  to  put  him  to  death, 
but  was  himself  slain  along  with  his  mother  Soemias 
by  the  soldiers,  with  whom  Alexander  was  a  great 
fovourite. 

BABR.     fAsLANA.] 

Slftra  C^Kdpa),  daughter  of  Orchomenus  or 
Mmyas,  bore  to  Zeus  the  giant  Tityua.  Zeua,  from 
fear  of  Hern,  concealed  her  under  the  earth. 

SlRtte  (*EX<^cia:  *EAorc^r).  1.  (Nr.  EfepMka 
Ru.),  a  town  in  Phocia,  and  the  roost  important 
phice  in  the  countiy  next  to  Delphi,  was  aituated 
near  the  Cephiasus  in  a  fertile  valley,  which  waa 
an  important  pass  from  Thessaly  to  Boeotia.  Elatea 
was  thus  frequently  exposed  to  hostile  attacks.  It 
is  aaid  to  have  been  founded  by  Ehitna,  son  of 
Areas.  •- 8.  A  town  in  Pelasgiotis  in  Thessaly, 
near  GonnL'<«  3.  Or  ElRtrta,  a  town  in  Epirus, 
near  the  sources  of  the  Cocj^tos. 

Stttna  ('EAoror).  1.  Son  of  Areas  and  Leaaira, 
king  of  Arcadia,  huaband  of  Laodice,  and  fother 
of  Stymphahis,  Aeprtua,  Cyllen,  and  Pereus.  He 
resided  on  mount  Cyllene,  and  went  from  thence 
to  Phocia,  where  he  founded  the  town  of  Elatea.** 
8.  A  prince  of  the  Lapitfaae  at  Lariasa  in  Thessaly,  . 
husband  of  HippCa,  and  fother  of  Caeneua  and 
Polyphemua.  He  ia  sometimes  confounded  with 
the  Arcadian  Elatus. 

Xl&Yer  (AlUer),  subsequently  Elaris  or  Elauris, 
a  river  in  Aquitania,  a  tributary  of  the  Liger. 
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ElbO  (*EXff<6),  an  island  on  the  coait  of  the 
Delta  of  Egypt,  in  the  midst  of  the  marshes  be^ 
tvreen  the  Phatnitic  and  the  Tanitic  mouths  of  the 
Nile,  was  the  retreat  of  the  blind  Pharoah  Anysis 
from  the  Aethiopian  Sftbacon,  and  afterwards  of 
Amyrtaeus  from  the  Persians. 

EUk.      [VXLIA.] 

Xleotra  (*HA^ict^),  ».  e.  the  bright  or  brilliant 
one.  L  Daughter  of  Oceanns  and  Tethyt,  wife  of 
Thanmag,  and  mother  of  Iris  and  the  Harpiet, 
Aello  and  Ocypete.  — 8.  Daughter  of  Atlas  and 
Ple'i&ie,  one  of  the  7  Pleiades,  and  by  Zeus  mother 
of  lasion  and  Dardanns.  According  to  an  Italian 
tradition,  she  was  the  wife  of  the  Italian  king 
Cory  thus,  by  whom  she  had  a  son  lasion;  whereas 
by  Zeus  she  was  the  mother  of  Dardanus^  It  was 
through  her  means,  according  to  another  tradition, 
that  the  Palladium  came  to  Troy;  and  when  she 
saw  the  city  of  her  son  Dardanns  perishing  in 
flames,  she  tore  out  her  hair  for  grie^  and  was 
placed  among  the  stars  as  a  comet  According  to 
others,  Electm  and  her  6  sisters  were  placed  among 
the  stars  as  the  7  Pleiades,  and  lost  their  brilliancy 
on  seeing  the  destruction  of  Ilium.  «•  8.  Sistw  ^ 
Cadmus,  from  whom  the  Electrian  gate  at  Thebes 
was  said  to  have  received  its  naoie.-«4.  Daughter 
of  Agamemnon  and  Clytaemnestra,  also  called 
Laodice,  sister  of  Iphigenia  and  Onntes.  After 
the  murder  of  her  £ather  by  her  mother,  she  saved 
the  life  of  her  young  brother  Orestes,  by  sending 
him  under  the  protection  ot  a  slave  to  king  Stro- 
phius  at  Pfaanote  in  Phocis,  who  had  the  boy 
educated  together  with  his  own  son  Pylades.  When 
Orestes  had  grown  up  to  manhood,  Electra  excited 
him  to  avenge  the  death  of  Agamemnon,  and  aa- 
sisted  him  in  alaying  their  mother,  Clytaemnestra. 
[0RB6T1&]  After  Uie  death  of  the  latter,  Orestes 

Sve  her  in  marriage  to  his  friend  PyladeSb  The 
itoiy  and  character  of  Electra  form  the  subject 
of  the  "  Chogphori  *"  of  Aeschylus,  the  ««  Electra  ** 
of  Euripides,  and  the  *^  Electra  ^  of  Sophocles. 

XlaottldM  InifilM.    [Eridanus.] 

SLeotrj^n  (*HAc«eTpi;«r),  son  of  Perseus  and 
Andromeda,  king  of  Mycenae,  husbtttd  of  Anaxo, 
and  fiither  of  Alcmene,  the  wife  of  Amphitryon. 
For  details  see  Amphitryon. 

ElectrjNinS  {'HXtxTpvAini),  L  Daughter  of 
Helios  and  Rhodes.  ->*  2.  A  patronymic  frwm  Eleo- 
tiyoD,  given  to  his  daughter,  Alcmene. 

ElSOa  ('£X4»r),  a  town  in  Boeotia,  near  Ta- 
nagn. 

SMof  C^cor),  the  personification  of  pity  or 
mercy,  wonhipped  by  the  Athenians  alone. 

•g^lplianfW^  ^  EfephnntJg  (*E\c^arr(n},  'EA«- 
^tantti  Jezirah-el'Zakir^  or  Jtxir(Uir^Ai90uan\ 
an  island  in  the  Nile,  with  a  city  of  the  same  name, 
opposite  to  Syene,  and  7  stadia  below  the  Little 
Ostazact,  was  the  frontier  station  of  Egypt  towards 
Ethiopia,  and  was  strongly  garrisoned  under  the 
Penians  and  the  Romans.  The  island  was  ex- 
tremely fertile,  the  vine  and  the  fig-tree  never 
shedding  their  leaves :  it  had  also  great  quarries. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  objects  in  it  wen  the 
temple  of  Cnuphis  and  a  Nilometer ;  and  it  is  still 
celebiated  for  the  ruins  of  its  rodc-hewn  temples. 

£l0phaatia,  a  Greek  poetess  under  the  early 
Roman  emperors,  wrote  certain  amatory  works 
{moUet  Elepkamiidoa  libelU)^  which  are  referred  to 
by  Martial  and  Suetonius. 

Kliiphinor  (*EA«^prwp),  son  of  Chalcodon  and  of 
Imenarlte  or  Melanippe,  and  prince  of  theAbanteaif 


ELIS. 

in  Ettboea,  whom  he  led  against  Tro^.  He  wii 
one  of  the  suitora  of  Helen ;  he  wis  killed  before 
Troy  by  Agenor. 

Xleuil  ('EAffiwfr,  kter  *Ektvfw:  'EAcwrvior: 
Zeofuia  or  Les$ma\  a  town  and  deauu  of  Atdo, 
belongixig  to  the  tribe  Hippothoontiat,  vm  ntaated 
N.W.  of  Athena,  on  the  coast  nesr  the  Irantien  of 
Megara.  It  possessed  a  magnificent  temple  of  D^ 
meter,  and  it  gave  its  name  to  the  grest  fesuval 
and  mysteries  of  the  Eleoiinia,  wUeh  woe  cei^ 
brated  in  honour  of  Demeter  and  Penepbone. 
The  Eleusinia  were  originaUy  a  festivsl  peculir 
to  Eleusis,  which  was  an  independent  itate;  t«i 
after  the  Eleusinians  had  been  coBqueied  bv  uc 
Athenians  injthe  reign  of  Erechtheus,  accor^  u 
tradition,  the  Eleusinia  became  a  festival  comcMa 
to  both  cities,  though  the  snperintendeDce  of  it^ 
festival  remained  with  the  descendants  oC  Yxm^ 
pus,  the  king  of  Eleuiis.  For  an  account  of  'ie 
festival  tee  Diet  of  Jmtiq.  art.  Elaumia. 

Stathtee  C^tvS^fid:  *Lktv$*^vi\  ^Xf^^ 
in  Attica  on  the  firontien  of  Boeotia,  orig^y  be- 
longed to  the  Boeotian  confederacy,  and  afterwi:<ii 
voluntarily  united  itself  to  Attica. 

SeathsrlllS  (*EAni9^piof),  a  surname  of  Zf  ju 
as  the  Deliverei;    (Diet.  o/AnLuL  Elntktr^ 

XleiltheilUl    Q'EX^veifim, :    *EA«v0«praIos<. 
town  in  the  interior  of  Crete. 

Eloutbinia  fEXe^cpos  :  Nakr^-Kdir.  i 
Great  Riwer\  a  river  fiwming  the  boundary  betv^j 
Syria  and  Phoenice,  rose  in  Mt.  Baxgylos  tl; ' 
prolongation  of  Lebanon,  and  fell  into  the  Mi  * 
tween  Antaradus  and  TripoliSb 

ZUelni,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  at  Rome,  '^''f 
king  Numa  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Elidns  uni" 
on  the  Avoitine.  The  origin  of  the  name  b  r^ 
feired  to  the  Etruscans,  who  by  certain  praj' 
and  sacrifices  called  forth  {JieitbaKt  or  eroeai^ 
lightning,  or  invited  Jupiter  to  aend  lightiuns.  T^ 
object  of  calling  down  lightning  was  accor^ii^ 
Livy^  explanation  to  elicit  prodigies  (ad  fiwi 
eUctendoj  Liv.  i.  20.). 

EUmbemua.    [Auaci.] 

Slimfia,  4a,  or  £limi5tii  C^J^ifAtut,  'Ha^o 
*Z\ifuuTts)f  a  district  of  Macedonia,  on  the  fnn^ 
of  Epirus  and  Thessaly,  originally  belongrd 
lUyria,  and  was  bounded  by  the  Cambunian  m^ 
tains  on  the  S.  and  the  Tymphaean  mounuics 
the  W.  Ito  inhabitantii  the  Sliauwi  {"t\tHi 
rtu\  were  Epirots. 

Slii  fHXu,  Dor.*AAAr,  'HXcui:  'HXms,I 
'AXwr,  whence  Alii  in  Plautoa),  a  ooontry  uo 
W.  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  bounded  by  Acba:^ 
the  N.,  Arcadia  on  the  £.,  Hessenia  on  th< 
and  the  Ionian  sea  on  the  W.  The  countn 
fertile,  watered  by  the  Alphbus  and  its  tributaj 
and  is  said  to  have  been  the  only  countzy  in  Or 
which  prodaeed  flax.  The  Pxksus  is  the  < 
other  river  in  Elis  of  any  importance.  Eii«^ 
divided  into  3  parts  :■— L  Elia  Fioptr  or  Hoi 
Big  (^  KoiXij^HAts),  the  N.  part,  waten.<i 
the  Peneus,  of  which  the  capital  was  also  t< 
Elis.— 2.  Pil&tia  (i^  TUffSris)^  the  middle  p^r 
of  which  the  capital  was  Pisa.  — 3.  Triphj 
(if  T^i^vAfci),  the  S.  portion,  of  which  Pvi^^ 
the  capital,  lay  between  the  Alpheus  an  I 
Neda.  —  In  the  heroic  times  we  find  the  ku>: 
of  Nestor  and  the  Pelldae  in  the  S.  of  Elis  ;  v 
the  N.  of  the  country  was  inhabited  by  tkt  H. 
('Ewciol),  with  whom  some  Aetolian  triU  s 
mingled.    On  the  conquest  of  PelopouiiCftud 
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th«  HeneUdae,  tbe  Aetolkn  chief  Oxylos  reoeWed 
Elis  at  his  ihare  of  the  conquest ;  and  it  wm  the 
union  of  hia  Aetoliaa  and  Dorian  foUowen  with 
the  Epeana,  which  fonned  the  rabeequent  popiU»> 
lion  of  the  country,  under  the  general  name  of 
Eleana.  Elia  owed  ita  importance  in  Greece  to 
the  wonhip  of  Zeut  at  Olympis  near  Pifa,  in 
honour  of  whom  a  ipUndid  featiTul  waa  held  erery 
4  jean.  [OLyutia.]  In  consequence  of  this 
festiTal  being  common  to  the  whole  of  Greece,  the 
country  of  J^is  waa  declared  sacred,  and  ita  inha- 
bitants possessed  priestly  privileges.  Being  ex- 
empt from  war  and  the  dangers  of  invasion,  the 
Kleans  became  prosperous  and  wealthy ;  their 
towns  were  unwalled  and  their  country  was  richly 
cultivated.  The  prosperity  of  their  country  was 
ruined  by  the  Peloponnesian  War  ;  the  Athenians 
were  the  first  to  disregard  the  sanctity  of  the 
country  ;  and  firom  that  time  it  frequently  had  to 
take  part  in  the  other  contests  of  the  Greeka  — 
The  town  of  Elis  was  situated  on  the  Peneua,  and 
WAS  built  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  War  by  the 
iiihabitanta  of  8  villages,  who  united  together,  and 
thus  fonned  one  town.  It  originally  had  no  walls, 
being  sacred  like  the  rest  of  the  country,  but  sub- 
Mquently  it  was  fortified.  The  inhabitants  of  Elis 
formed  a  close  alliance  with  the  Spartans,  and  by 
their  means  destroyed  the  rival  city  of  Pisa,  and 
became  the  ruling  city  in  the  country,  &  a  672. 
In  the  Peloponnesian  War  they  quarrelled  with 
the  Spartans,  because  the  latter  had  espoused  the 
cauAc  of  Lepiaeum,  which  had  revolted  from  Elis. 
The  Eleana  retaliated  upon  the  Spartans  by  ex- 
cluding them  from  the  Olympic  games. 
EUao.  [Almo.] 
Eliaaa.     [Dioo.] 

SUSpIa  CEAAoria).  t  A  district  in  the  N. 
of  Euboea,  near  the  promontory  Cenaeum,  with  a 
town  of  the  same  name  which  disappeared  at  an 
ear)  J  period :  the  whole  island  of  Euboea  is  some- 
times called  Ellopia.— 2.  An  ancient  name  of  the 
(Utrict  about  Dodona  in  Epims. 

ElteS  ('HAiiyi}),  a  town  of  the  Peirhaebi  in 
The«ialy,  afterwards  called  Umone  (An/idpfi), 

Slpinor  ('EAv^Mvp),  one  of  the  companions  of 
Vljues,  who  were  metamorphosed  by  Circe  into 
twine,  and  afterwards  back  into  men.  Intoxicated 
« ith  wine,  Elpcnor  one  day  fell  asleep  cm  the  roof 
of  Ciice*s  residence,  and  in  his  attempt  to  rise  he 
i^ell  down  and  broke  his  neck.  When  Ulysses 
« as  in  the  lower  world,  he  met  the  shade  of  El- 
pcnor, who  implored  him  to  bum  his  body.  After 
hi*  return  to  the  upper  world,  Ulysses  complied 
«itb  this  request  of  his  friend. 

ElpiaXel  (*£Awcriffi;),  daughter  of  Miltiades, 
ud  sitter  of  Cimou,  married  C^lias.    [Callias.] 
SlufttM,  a  people  in  Aquitania  in  the  interior 
of  the  country.  Their  chief  town  was  Elflaa.   (Nr. 
Eu»e  or  Ettum,)   It  was  the  birthphux  of  Rufinus, 
the  minister  of  Arcadius. 
EljhBaai,  EljM-    [Elymais.] 
Elymila,  a  district  of  Susiana,  extending  from 
the  river  Eulaens  on  the  W.  to  the  Oroatis  on  the 
E-.  derived  its  name  from  the  Elymaei  or  Elymi 
(LKvfuuM,  'EAv/ioi),  a  warlike    and   predatory 
pc"pi«,  who  are  also  found  in  the  mountains  of 
<jreat  Media :  in  the  Persian  armies  they  served 
au  tfchers.     These  Elymaei  were  probably  among 
the  oMst  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country  N.  of 
the  hesd  of  the  Persian  Gulf:  in  the  0.  T.  Susiana 
»»Ued£kNi. 
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Elymi.    [Elymus.] 

ElymiStis.    [Elixsa.] 

Bymns  ClCAv/Mr),  a  Trojan,  natural  son  of 
Anchises  and  brother  of  Eryx.  Previous  to  the 
emigration  of  Aeneas,  Elymus  and  Aegestus  had 
fled  from  Troy  to  Sicily,  and  had  settled  on  the 
banks  of  the  rirer  Crimisus.  When  afterwards 
Aeneas  also  arrived  there,  he  built  for  them  the 
towns  of  Aegesta  and  Elyme.  The  Trojans  who 
settled  in  that  part  of  Sicily  called  themselvea 
Elymi,  after  Elymus. 

Bjfriu  ("EAvfwr),  a  town  in  the  W.  of  Crete, 
S.  of  Cydonia. 

Elj^llun  (*HA^ioy  w^Sioy,  later  simply  'HA.^- 
o-ioy),  the  Eljfsian  fidd».  In  Homer  {Od,  iv.  563) 
Elysium  forms  no  part  of  the  realms  of  the  dead  ; 
he  places  it  on  the  W.  of  the  earth,  near  Ocean, 
and  describes  it  as  a  happy  land,  where  there  is 
neither  snow,  nor  cold,  nor  rain,  and  always  fanned 
by  the  delightful  breezes  of  Zephyrus.  Hither  &- 
voured  heroes,  like  Menelaus,  pass  without  dying, 
and  live  happy  under  the  nde  of  Rhadamanthys. 
—  The  Elysium  of  Hesiod  and  Pindar  are  in  Uie 
Isles  of  the  Blessed  {ftaicdpwp  n|<roi),  which  they 
place  in  the  Ocean.  From  these  legends  arose  the 
fiftbulotts  island  of  Atlantis.  —  The  Elysium  of 
Virgil  is  part  of  the  lower  world,  and  the  residence 
of  the  shades  of  the  Blessed. 

EmitMa  (*H/ia9ia:  'Hfuidiffi^f),  a  district  of 
Macedonia,  between  the  HiJiacmon  and  the  Axius, 
formerly  part  of  Paeonia,  and  the  original  seat  of 
the  Macedonian  monarchy.  The  poets  frequently 
give  the  name  of  Emathia  to  the  whole  of  Mace- 
donia, and  sometimes  even  to  the  neighbouring 
Thessaly. 

EmithXdM,  the  9  daughters  of  Pierus,  king  of 
Emathia. 

Xm&tMon  OH/ao^WX  son  of  Tithonus  and 
Eos,  brother  of  Memnon,  was  sUin  by  Hercules. 

EmbSUma  CZfie6Xifiu)^  a  city  of  the  Paropa- 
misadae  in  N.  India,  near  the  fortress  of  Aoinos, 
16  days^  march  from  the  Indus^   (Q.  Curt.) 

SnUba  or  Emiua  (^tuea,  ""E/jnaoa :  'Ltutm- 
vis :  Hums  or  Homt),  a  city  of  Syria,  on  the  £. 
bank  of  the  Orontes,  in  the  province  of  Apamene, 
but  afterwards  the  capital  of  Phoenice  Libanetia, 
was  in  Strabo^s  time  the  residence  of  independent 
Arabian  princes  ;  but  under  Caracalla  it  was  made 
a  colony  with  the  Jus  Italicum.  It  is  a  remarkable 
place  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  empire,  being 
the  native  ci^  of  Julia  Domna,  the  wife  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus,  of  Elagabalus,  who  exchanged  the 
high  priesthood  of  the  celebrated  temple  of  the  Sun 
in  this  ci^  for  the  imperial  purple,  and  of  the 
emperor  Alexander  Severus  ;  and  also  the  scene  of 
the  decisive  battle  between  Aurelian  and  Zenobia, 
A.  D.  273. 

SmmSnldaa  (*E/A;icyf8ai),  a  princely  family  at 
Agrigentimi,  which  traced  their  origin  to  the  my- 
thical hero  Polynlcea  Among  its  members  we 
know  Emmenides  (from  whom  the  family  derived 
its  name)  the  father  of  Aenesidarous,  whose  sons 
Theron  and  Xenocrates  are  celebrated  by  Pindar 
as  victors  at  the  great  games  of  Greece. 

SmSdi  Montes,  or  -ni,  or  -es,  or  -on  (ra  'HfjM- 
6^  ipftl,  rh  *HtuiXiiv  6pos^  or  6  *HfittB6$ :  Himaiat,a 
M.\  a  range  of  mountains  N.  of  India,  forming  the 
prolongation  E. wards  of  the  Paropomisus. 

EmpMSclat  (*E/iTf8oic^^t),  of  Agrigentum  in 
Sicily,  flourished  about  b.c.  444.  Although  he 
was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  wealthy  family^ 
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be  joined  the  rerolntion  in  which  Thniydaeos,  the 
son  and  sncoeasor  of  Theron,  was  expelled.    Hia 
seal  in  the  establiehment  of  political  equality  ii 
said  to  have  been  manifested  by  his  magnanimous 
support  of  the  poor,  by  hit  soTerity  in  persecuting 
the  overbearing  conduct  of  the  aristocrats,  and  in 
his  declining  the  sovereignty  which  ¥W8  offered  to 
him.     His  brilliant  oratory,  his  penetrating  know- 
ledge of  nature,  and  the  reputation  of  his  mar- 
vellous powers,  which  he  had  acquired  by  curing 
diseases,  by  his  successful  exertions  in  removing 
marshy  districts  and  in  averting  epidemics  and 
obnoxious  winds,  spread  a  lustre  around  his  name. 
He  was  called  a  magician  (T^r),  and  he  appears 
to  have  attributed  to  himself  miraculous  powers. 
He   travelled   in   Greece  and  Italy,  and  made 
some  stay  at  Athens.     His  death  is  said  to  have 
been    marvellous,   like    his  life.    One  tradition 
represented  him  as  having  been  removed  from  the 
earth,  like  a  divine  being  ;  and  another  related  that 
he  threw  himself  into  the  flames  of  mount  Aetna, 
that  by  his  sudden  disappearance  he  might  be  be- 
lieved to  be  a  god  ;  but  it  was  added  that  the  vol- 
cano threw  up  one  of  his  sandals,  and  thus  revealed 
the  manner  of  his  death.    The  rhetorician  Goigias 
was  a  disciple  of  Empedocles.  —  The  woiks  of 
Empedocles  were  all  in  verse.    The  two  most  im- 
portant were  a  didactic  poem  on  nature  (UtfA  ^ 
irctff ),  of  which  considerable  fragments  are  extant, 
and  a  poem,  entitled  Ka9ap/io(,  which  seems  to 
have  recommended    good  moral  conduct  as  the 
means  of  averting  epidemics  and  other  evils.     Lu- 
cretius, the  greatest  of  all  didactic  poets,  speaks  of 
Empedocles  with  enthusiasm,  and  evidently  makes 
him  his  model    Empedocles  was  acquainted  with 
the  theories  of  the  Eleatics  and  the  Pythagoreans  ; 
but  he  did  not  adopt  the  fundamental  principles  of' 
either  school,  although  he  agreed  with  the  latter 
in  his  belief  in  the  migration  of  souls,  and  in  a 
few  other  points.    With  the  Eleatics  he  agreed  in 
thinking  that  it  was  impossible  to  conceive  any 
thing  arising  out  of  nothing.   Aristotle  with  justice 
mentions  him  among  the  Ionic  physiologists,  and 
places  him  in  very  close  relation  to  the  atomistic 
philosophers  and  to  Anaxagorss.     Empedocles  first 
established  the  number  c^  4  elements,  which  he 
called  the  roots  of  things^ 

Empdzlaa  or  Emporium  {'Efiwoptat^  *Zftvo- 
ptior,  *Eftw6ptOP :  *ZfiwoplTiis  i  A  mpurias\A  town 
of  the  Indigetes  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis  near 
the  Pyrenees,  was  situated  on  the  river  Clodianus, 
which  formed  the  harbour  of  the  town.  It  was 
founded  by  the  Phocaeans  from  Massilia,  and  was 
divided  into  2  parts,  at  one  time  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  wall :  the  part  near  the  coast  being 
inhabited  by  the  Greeks,  and  the  part  towards  the 
interior  by  the  Indigetes.  It  was  subsequentlr 
colonised  by  Julius  Caesar.  Its  harbour  was  much 
frequented :  here  Scipio  Africanus  first  landed 
when  he  came  to  Spain  in  the  2nd  Punic  War. 

EmpiUiun  {AmpigUone  9),  a  small  town  in  La- 
tium,  near  Tibur. 

EmpfLsa  ('^^iroi'O'a),  a  monstrous  spectre,  which 
was  believed  to  devopr  human  beings.  It  could 
assume  different  forms,  and  was  sent  by  Hecate  to 
frighten  travellers.  It  was  believed  usually  to 
appear  with  one  leg  of  brass  and  the  other  of  an 
ass,  whence  it  was  called  6ro<riccX(s  or  dvoKtiKti, 
The  Laroiae  and  Mormolyceia,  who  assumed  the 
form  of  handsome  women  for  the  purpose  of  attract- 
ing young  men,  and  then  sucked  their  blood  like 
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nunpyn  and  ate  their  flesh,  were  reckoned  among 
the  Empnsae. 

SnarSphfimi  CEyop^^pot),  son  of  Hippocodn, 
a  paasionate  suitor  of  Helen,  when  she  was  yet 
quite  young.  Tjrndareus,  therefore,  mtmsted  the 
maiden  to  Uie  care  of  Theseus.  Enarephoms  had 
a  heroum  at  Sparta. 

SnoSl&diis  ('E^K^AoSot),  son  of  Tartarus  and  Ge, 
and  one  of  the  hundred-mimed  giants  who  made 
war  upon  the  gods.  He  was  killed,  according  to 
some,  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  by  Zeus,  who  bmied 
him  under  mount  Aetna;  according  to  othen, 
Athena  killed  him  with  her  chariot,  or  threw  upon 
him  the  island  of  Sicily. 

SnehllM  (*E7x<^<<'*9  >1m  'Eyx*^^  'E7X<' 
Aim),  an  lUyrian  tribe. 

Sndoeoa  (lErSoiof),  an  Athenian  statoaiy,  is 
called  a  disdple  of  Daedalus,  whom  he  is  said  to 
have  accompanied  on  his  flight  from  Crete.  This 
statement  must  be  taken  to  express,  not  the  time 
at  which  he  lived,  but  the  style  of  art  which  he 
practised.  It  is  probable  that  he  lived  in  the  time 
of  Pisistratus  and  his  sons,  about  &  c.  560. 

SndjhnXon  OEf^v^wc),  a  youth  distingoisbed 
by  his  beauty,  and  renowned  in  ancient  stoir  for 
his  perpetual  sleep.  Some  traditions  about  £n- 
dymion  refer  us  to  Elis,  and  others  to  Caria,  and 
others  again  are  a  combination  of  the  twa  Ac- 
cording to  one  set  of  legends,  he  was  a  son  of 
ASthlius  and  Calyce,  or  of  Zeus  and  Calyce,  and 
succeeded  Atfthlius  in  the  kingdom  of  Elis.  Othen 
related  that  he  had  come  from  Elis  to  monnt 
Latmus  in  Caria,  whence  he  is  called  the  Lstmiso 
{Laimnu).  As  he  slept  on  Latmus,  his  surprising 
beauty  warmed  the  cold  heart  of  Selene  (the  moon), 
who  came  down  to  him,  kissed  him,  and  lay  bj 
his  side.  His  eternal  sleep  on  Latmus  is  assigned 
to  different  causes  ;  but  it  was  generally  belieTed 
that  Selene  had  sent  him  to  sleep,  that  she  might 
be  able  to  kiss  him  without  his  knowledge.  By 
Selene  he  had  50  daughters.  There  is  a  ^ntifnl 
statue  of  a  sleeping  Endymion  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Sngfun  ("Eyyuor  or  •E'yy^or:  *T,yyiiaw^  En- 
guinus :  Gang{)i  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Sicily 
ne<«r  the  sources  of  the  Monalus,  was  originally  a 
town  of  the  Siculi,  but  is  said  to  have  been  colo- 
nised by  the  Cretans  under  Minos :  it  possessed  s 
celebrated  temple  of  the  great  mother  of  the  gods. 

Enlpeu  ('Eynrc^s).  1.  A  river  in  Thessair, 
rises  in  Mt  Othrys,  receives  the  Apidanus  near 
Pharsalus,  and  flows  into  the  Peneus.  Poseidon 
assumed  the  form  of  the  god  of  this  river  in  order 
to  obtain  possession  of  Tyro,  who  was  in  love  with 
Enipens.  She  became  by  Poseidon  the  mother  of 
Pelias  and  Neleus.  Ovid  rektes  {Met  vi.  116) 
that  Neptune  (Poseidon)  having  assumed  the  form 
of  Enipeus,  became  by  Iphimedla  the  fiither  of 
Otns  and  Ephialtes.  — 'fl.  A  small  river  in  Pisatis 
(Elis)  flows  into  the  Alphens  near  its  mouth.  -^ 
8.  A  small  river  in  Macedonia,  which  rises  in 
Olympus. 

EniiA  or  Hoana  {'^wa :  *Emubt :  Cattro  Gio- 
eaant),  an  ancient  and  fortified  town  of  the  Siculi 
in  Sicily,  on  the  road  fixim  Catana  to  Agrieentnm, 
said  to  be  the  centre  of  the  island  (ifi^os  !*««■ 
A/oj).  It  was  surrounded  by  fertile  plains,  which 
bore  large  crops  of  wheat ;  it  was  one  of  the  chief 
seaU  of  the  worship  of  Demeter  (Ores),  and  pos- 
sessed a  celebrated  temple  of  this  goddess.  Ac- 
cording to  later  tmdition  it  was  in  a  fioweiy  msip 
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dow  in  tha  neiglibourhood  of  Eima  that  Plato 
carried  off  Proterpine,  and  the  cave  wai  ihown 
throogh  which  the  god  passed  as  he  carried  off  his 
prize.  lu  importance  graduallj  declined  from  the 
time  of  the  thid  Pnnic  war,  when  it  was  severely 
punished  by  the  Romans,  because  it  had  attempted 
to  revolt  to  the  Carthaginians. 

Ennliis,  (tf  the  Roman  poet,  was  bom  at  Rn- 
diae,  in  Cahihria,  &  c.  239.  He  was  a  Greek  by 
birth,  bat  a  subject  of  Rome,  and  served  in  the 
Roman  armies.  In  204  Cato,  who  was  then 
quaestor,  found  Ennios  in  Sardinia,  and  bnmght 
him  in  his  train  to  Rome.  In  189  Ennios  accom- 
panied M.  Fulvius  Nobilior  during  the  Aetolian 
campaign,  and  shared  his  triumph..  Through  the 
son  of  Nobilior,  Ennios,  when  &r  advanced  in  life, 
obtained  the  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen.  He  dwelt 
in  a  humble  hoose  on  the  Aventine,  and  maintained 
himself  by  acting  as  a  preceptor  to  the  youths  of 
the  Roman  nobles.  He  lived  on  terms  of  the 
closest  intimacy  with  the  elder  Scipio  Africanus. 
He  died  169,  at  the  age  of  70.  He  was  buried  in 
the  sepulchre  of  the  Scipios,  and  his  bust  was 
Allowed  a  place  among  the  effigies  of  that  noble 
house.  EUmius  was  regarded  by  the  Romans  as 
the  ^hev  of  their  poetry  {<dter  Homerut^  Hor.  Ep, 
ii.  1.  50).  Ciceso  calls  him  Summus  potta  natter; 
and  Virgil  was  not  ashamed  to  borrow  many  of 
hit  thoughts,  and  not  a  few  of  his  ezpressiona 
Al\  the  works  of  Ennius  are  lost  with  the 
ezoeption  of  a  few  fragments.  His  most  im- 
portant work  ¥ws  an  epic  poem,  in  dactylic  hex- 
ameter^  entitled  Annalium  lAbri  xvui.,  being 
a  history  of  Rome,  commencing  with  the  loves  of 
Mars  and  Rhea,  and  reaching  down  to  his  own 
limes.  The  beautiful  history  of  the  kings  in  Livy 
nay  have  been  taken  from  Ennius.  No  great 
>pace,  however,  was  allotted  to  the  earlier  records, 
for  the  contest  with  Hannibal,  which  was  described 
^th  great  minuteness,  commenced  with  the  7th 
book,  the  first  Punic  war  being  passed  over  alto- 
gether. He  wrote  numerous  tragedies,  which 
appear  to  have  been  all  translations  or  adaptations 
from  the  Greek,  the  metres  of  the  originals  being 
io  most  cases  closely  imitated.  He  wrote  also  afew 
comedies,  and  several  other  works,,  such  as  SatiraAf 
coniposed  in  »  great  variety  of  metres,  from  which 
drcumstanca  they  probably  received  their  name ; 
a  didactic  poem,  entitled  Epieharmm ;  a  panegyric 
00  Scipio ;  Epigrams,  &c.  The  best  collection  of 
the  fragments  of  Ennius  is  by  Hieronymus  Co- 
Imnna,  NeapoL  4 to.  1590,  reprinted  with  consider- 
able additions^  by  Hesselius,  AmsteL  4to.  1707. 

EaSpe  (*Er^si|),.a  town  in  Messenia,  mentioned 
hj  Homer,  sopposed  to  be  the  lame  as  Gkrsnia. 

EatcUa  (nErrcAAa:  Entellinus,  Entellensis: 
EwtellaX  BO  ancient  town  of  the  Sicani  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  island  on  the  W.  side,  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Entellos,  one  of  the  companions 
of  the  Trojan  Aegestus.  It  was  subsequently 
kf'ized  and  peopled  by  the  Campanian  mercenaries 
of  Dionysins. 

E&^IUiii  CEyvdAior),  the  Warlike,  frequently 
f^nirs  in  the  Iliad  (never  in  the  Odyssey)  as  an 
^'piihet  of  Ares.  At  a  later  time  Enyaliua  and 
Ares  were  distinguished  as  2  different  gods  of 
*ar ;  Enyaljus  was  looked  upon  as  a  son  of  Axes 
u^d  Eoyo,  or  of  Cronos  and  Rhea.  The  name  is 
fridently  derived  from  EwYO. 
.  Eafo  C^mtti)^  the  goddess  of  war,  who  delights 
m  bloodshed  and  the  destruction  of  towns,  and 
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accompanies  Ares  in  battles.     Respecting  the  Ro- 
man goddess  of  war,  see  Bxllona. 

Eordaea  (*E0p3a/a,  also  *Eop8ia),  a  district  and 
town  in  the  N.  W.  of  Macedonia,  inhabited  by  the 
Eordi  (*£op8o<,  also  'Eopiatoi). 

Efii  ('Hfl^s  Att'Ews),  in  Latin  Aorfira,  the 
goddess  of  the  morning  red,  daughter  of  Hy- 
perion and  Thia  or  Euryphassa;  or  of  Pallas, 
according  to  Ovid.  At  the  close  of  every  night 
she  rose  from  the  couch  of  her  spouse  Tithonus, 
and  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  the  swift  horses  Lan- 
pus  and  Phae'ton  she  ascended  up  to  heaven  from 
the  river  Oceanus,  to  announce  the  coming  light 
of  the  sun  to  the  gods  as  well  as  to  mortals.  In 
the  Homeric  poems  Eos  not  only  announces  the 
coming  Sun,  bat  accompanies  him  thxnughout  the 
day,  and  her  career  is  not  complete  till  the  even- 
ing ;  hence  she  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  goddess 
of  the  daylight,,  and  was  completely  identified  by 
the  tragic  writers  with  Hemera.  She  carried  off 
several  youths  distinguished  for  their  beauty,  such 
as  Orion,.  CxPHALUs,  and  Tithonus^  whence  she 
is  called  by  Ovid  TitJumia  conjtuc.  She  bore 
Memnon  to  Tithonus.  [Memnon.]  ByAstraeus 
she  became  the  mother  of  Zephyrus,  Boreas,  Notus, 
Heosphorus,  and  other  stars. 

Spam&umdas  {'Exofitiy^y^as,  *EvoftWy8a5), 
the  Theban  general  and  statesman,  son  of  Polym- 
nis,  was  bom  and  reared  in  poverty,  though  his 
blood  WBM  noble.  His  close  and  enduring  friend- 
ship with  Pelopidas  ia  said  to  have  originated  in 
the  campaign  in  which  they  served  toge^er  on  the 
Spartan  side  agamst  Mantinea,  where  Pelopidas 
having  fallen  in  a  battle,  apparently  dead,  Epami- 
nondas  protected  his  body  at  the  imminent  risk  of 
his  own  life,  &  c.  385.  After  the  Spartans  had  been 
expelled  from  Thebes,  379,  Epaniinondas  took  an 
active  part  in  public  afiisirs.  In  37 1  he  was  one  of 
the  Theban  commanders  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  so 
fiital  to  the  Lacedaemoniani,  in  which  the  success 
of  Thebes  is  said  to  have  been  owing  mainly  to 
the  tactics  of  Epaminondiis.  He  it  was  who  most 
strongly  uiged  the  giving  battle,  while  he  em- 
ployed all  the  means  in  his  power  to  raise  the 
courage  of  his  countrymen,  not  excluding  even 
omens  and  oracles,  for  which,  when  unfavourable, 
he  had  but  recently  expressed  his  contempt  In 
369  he  was  one  of  the  generals  in  the  1st  invasion 
of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Thebans ;  and  before  leav- 
ing Peloponnesus  he  restored  tlie  Messenians  to 
their  country  and  established  a  new  city,  named 
Messene.  On  their  return  home  Epaminondas  and 
Pelopidas  were  impeached  by  their  enemies,  on  a 
capitid  charge  of  having  retained  their  command 
beyond  the  legal  term.  The  fact  itself  was  true 
enough ;  but  they  were  both  honourably  acquitted, 
Epaminondas  having  expressed  his  willingness  to 
die  if  the  Thebans  would  record  that  he  had  been 
pot  to  death  because  he  had  humbled  Sparta  and 
taught  his  oountrymen  to  £ace  and  to  conquer  her 
armies.  In  368  he  again  led  a  Theban  army  into 
the  Peloponnesus,  but  did  not  advance  far^  and,  on 
his  return,  was  repulsed  by  Ghabrias  in  an  attack 
which  he  made  on  Corinth.  In  the  same  year  we 
find  him  serving,  but  not  as  general,  in  the  Theban 
army  which  was  sent  into  Thessaly  to  rescue  Pela- 
pidaa  from  Alexander  of  Pherae,  and  which  was 
saved  from  utter  destruction  only  by  the  aUlity  of 
Epaminondas.  In  367  he  was  sent  at  the  head  of 
another  force  to  release  Pelopidas^  and  accomplished 
I  hii  object  without  even  striking  a  blow»  and  by 
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the  mere  prettige  of  his  name.  In  366  he  invaded 
the  Peloponnestu  for  the  3rd  time,  and  in  862  for 
the  4th  time.  In  the  latter  year  he  gained  a  brilliant 
victory  over  the  Laeedaemoniani  at  Mantinte ;  bnt 
in  the  full  career  of  yictoiy  he  received  a  mortal 
wound.  He  was  told  that  his  death  would  follow 
directly  on  the  javelin  being  extracted  from  the 
wound ;  and  he  would  not  dlow  this  to  be  done 
till  he  had  been  assured  that  his  shield  was  safe, 
and  that  the  victory  was  with  his  countrymen.  It 
was  a  disputed  point  by  whose  band  he  fell : 
among  others,  the  iMmour  was  assigned  to  Oryllua, 
the  son  of  Xenophon.  Epuninondas  was  one  of 
the  greatest  men  of  Oieeee.  He  mised  Thebes  to 
the  supremacy  of  Greece,  which  she  lost  almost  as 
soon  as  he  died.  Both  in  public  and  in  private 
life  he  was  distinguished  by  integrity  and  upright- 
ness, and  he  carried  into  daily  practice  the  lessons 
of  philosophy,  of  which  he  was  an  ardent  student. 

Epapfar5dItiiM  (*I,wcuppMtTos),  1.  A  freedman 
and  fiivourite  of  the  emperor  Nero.  He  assisted 
Nero  in  killing  himself^  and  he  was  afterwards  put 
to  death  by  Domitian.  The  philosopher  Epietetus 
was  his  freedman.— 2.  X.  Kottitiis  Epaphiodl- 
tni,  of  Chaeitmea,  a  Oreek  grammarian,  the  slave 
and  afterwards  the  freedman  of  Modestus,the  prae- 
feet  of  Egypt  He  subsequently  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  resided  in  the  reign  of  Nero  and  down 
to  the  time  of  Nerva.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
grammatical  wwks  «nd  commentaries. 

Bp&phVS  ("Eiro^fX  son  of  Zeus  and  lo,  bom 
on  the  river  Nile,  afker  the  long  wanderings  of  his 
mother.  He  was  concealed  by  the  Cuxetes,  at  the 
request  of  Hera,  but  was  discovered  by  lo  in 
Syria.  He  subsequently  became  king  of  Egypt, 
married  Memphis,  a  daughter  of  Nilus,  or,  according 
to  others,  Cassiopea,  and  built  the  city  of  Memphis. 
He  had  a  daughter  Libya,  from  whom  labya 
(Africa)  received  its  name. 

Eptt.      [EL18.] 

Epitihim  ('Eirerioy :  nr.  S^nAiuoz,  Ru.),  a  town 
of  the  liissii  in  Dalmatia  with  a  good  harbour. 

SpSvs  {*Ewf t6s),  1.  Son  of  Endymion,  king  in 
Elis,  from  whom  the  Epei  are  said  to  have  derived 
their  name.— 2.  Son  of  Panopeus,  went  with  80 
ships  from  the  Cyclades  to  Troy.  He  built  the 
wooden  horse  witn  the  assistance  of  Athena. 

EiphSfiu  fE^ms:  'E^cViot:  Ru.  near  ^4  jiasa- 
liik,  i.  e.  *A7ior  9t6\oyos,  the  title  of  St  John), 
the  chief  of  the  12  Ionian  dties  on  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Carians  and  Leleges,  and  to  have  been  taken  pos- 
session of  by  Androdns,  the  son  of  Codrus,  at  the 
time  of  the  great  Ionian  migration.  It  stood  a 
little  S.  of  the  river  Gajtister,  near  its  mouth,  where 
a  marshy  plain,  extending  S.  from  the  river,  is 
bounded  by  two  hills.  Prion  or  Lepre  on  the  E., 
and  Cor«ssns  on  the  S.  The  city  was  built  ori- 
ginally on  Mt.  Coressus,  but,  in  the  time  of  Croesus, 
the  people  transferred  their  habitations  to  the 
valley,  whence  Lysimachus,  the  general  of  Alex- 
ander, compelled  them  agiun  to  remove  to  M.  Pri(m. 
On  the  N.  side  of  the  city  was  a  Udce,  communi- 
cating with  the  Cayster,  and  forming  the  inner 
harbour,  now  a  marsh  ;  the  outer  harbour  (vdi^ 
fiof)  was  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  river.  In 
the  plain,  E.  of  the  lake,  and  N.E.  of  the  city,  be- 
yond ito  walls,  stood  the  celebrated  temple  of  Ar- 
temis, which  was  built  in  the  6th  century  b.  c,  by 
aa  architect  named  Chersiphron,  and,  after  being 
burnt  down  by  Herestratus  in  the  night  on  which 
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Alexander  the  Great  was  bom  (Oct  13— U,  &c 
S66%  was  restored  by  the  joint  efforts  of  ill  »« 
Ionian  states,  and  was  regarded  ss  one  of  tW 
wonders  of  the  world :  nothing  now  raoaina  of  the 
temple,  except  some  traces  of  its  foondstioiN.  Be 
temple  was  also  celebrated  as  an  ssjrlom.  till  Au- 
gustus deprived  it  of  that  urivikge.  The  other 
buildings  at  Ephesua,  of  which  there  are  snjraicj. 
are  the  agon,  theatre,  odeum,  stadiom,  gynnuian. 
and  baths,  temples  of  Zeus  Olympiw  sod  of  JuliH 
Caesar,  and«  huge  building  near  the  inner  hnkv: 
the  foundations  of  the  walls  may  alio  be  tncei- 
With  the  rest  of  Ionia,  Ephesos  fell  ander  vs 
power  successively  of  Croesus,  the  Peniani,  tk 
Macedonians,  and  the  Romans.  It  wai  iln^i 
very  flourishing,  and  became  even  more  so  u  u< 
other  Ionian  cities  decayed.  It  was  gmtir  tip 
voured  by  ito  Greek  nders,  espedslly  hy  LtsiLir 
chua,  who,  in  honour  of  his  second  wife,  p^c  i 
her  name,  ArsmoS,  which,  howefer,  it  did  tt 
lonff  retain.  Attolus  II.  Philadelphns  tmtxrv^f- 
docks  for  it,  and  improved  its  harboon  Viis 
the  Romans  it  was  the  capital  of  the  {Horinoe  ofii- 
and  by  for  the  greatest  city  of  Asia  Mint,  i: 
is  conspicuous  in  the  early  history  of  the  Cisnt-' 
Church,  both  St  Paul  and  St  John  having  Ubs."- 
in  it,  and  addressed  epistles  to  the  dm " 
Ephesus ;  and  at  one  thiie  ito  bishop  poiseiied  l 
rank  and  power  of  a  potriasch  over  the  ebm^ 
in  the  province  of  Asin.  Ito  positioD,  snd  tk*  n 
cellenoe  of  ito  harbours,  made  it  the  chief  coponc 
for  the  trade  of  all  Asia  within  the  Ttam.el 
ito  downfoll  was  chiefly  owiog  to  the  dcstnctiA  J 
its  harbours  by  the  depoaito  of  the  Carter. -i^ 
the  earliest  times  Ephesus  was  called  bj  tspa: 
names,  Alope,  Ortygia,  Merges,  Smyras  Tnchea 
Saroomia,  and  Ptelea. 

EphialtM  ('£^d^T1rt).  L  OneoftheAkaiL. 
[ Aloxus.} — 2.  a  Malian,  who  in  &a  48U,  «bi 
Leonidas  was  defending  the  pass  of  Tbermoprii 
guided  a  body  of  Perrians  over  the  monnisiii  ^ 
and  thus  enabled  them  to  fidl  on  the  resr  of  t' 
Greeks.— 8.  An  Athenian  statesman,  was  a  ir.ti 
and  partisan  of  Peticlea,  whom  he  acsift^d 
canying  his  political  measorea.  He  is  matte 
in  particnUur  as  chiefty  instrumental  in  that  abmi 
ment  of  the  power  of  the  Areopagus,  wbicii 
flicted  sodi  a  blow  on  Ae  oligarchical  psity,  i 
a^at  which  the  Smmemda  of  AeschTlai  « 
directed.  His  services  to  the  democatic  a 
excited  the  rancorous  enmity  of  some  of  the  < 
garehs,  and  led  to  his  fsassination  daring 
night,  probably  in  456. 

Sfduppna  (^imror).  1  An  Athenian  p**' 
the  middle  comedy.— S.  Of  Olyntbu,  a  0:< 
historian  of  Alexander  the  Great 

Sphflnu  C^^opos),  of  Cymae  in  Aeolis  a  a 
bnted  Greek  historian,  was  a  oontemporarr 
Philip  and  Alexander,  and  floarished  about  } 
840.    He  studied  rhetoric  under  Isocntes,  of  vl 
pupils  he  and  Theop<«ipDa  were  considered 
most  distinguished.    On  the  advice  of  Tbeopoei 
he  wrote  A  Hittofy  ('IffrofCat)  in  30  books,  vl 
began  with  the  return  of  the  Heiactidae,  and  0 
down  to  the  siege  of  Perinthosin  841.    \\vrf* 
of  the  history  of  the  barbarians  as  well  as  -t 
(Greeks,  and  was  thus  the  fint  attempt  at  wri 
a  universal  histoiy  thai  was  ever  made  ui  On 
It  embraced  a  period  of  760  yean,  and  each  of 
30  books  contained  a  compact  portion  of  th** 
tory,  which  formed  a  complete  whole  by  r^ 
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Epboroi  did  not  lire  to  complete  the  woric,  and 
it  wu  finished  by  kii  eon  Demophiloi*  Dijllni 
began  his  history  at  the  point  at  which  the  work 
of  Ephonis  left  off.  Ephoras  also  wrote  a  few 
other  works  of  less  importance,  of  which  the  titles 
only  are  preMrred  by  the  grammarians.  Of  the 
history  likewise  we  have  nothin()r  bnt  fiagraents. 
It  waa  written  in  a  clear  and  polished  style,  bnt 
was  at  the  same  time  deficient  in  power  and  energy. 
Ephoms  appears  to  have  been  fatthinl  and  impartial 
in  the  narration  of  erenU;  bnt  he  did  not  always 
follow  the  best  authorities,  and  in  the  later  part 
of  his  work  he  frequently  differed  firom  Herodotus, 
Thn^fdides,  and  Xenophon,  on  points  on  which 
they  are  entitled  to  credit  Diodons  Sicdns  made 
great  use  of  the  work  of  Epheras.  The  fingments  of 
his  wn^  have  been  pablisbed  by  Marx,  Carismhe, 
1815,  and  in  Mfiller'k  Fragm.  Hittarieor.  Gnue, 
Paris,  1841. 

X^ifra  CEi^ipa),  1.  The  andent  name  of 
Corinth  [Corinth U8.]— 2.  An  ancient  town  of 
the  Pelasgi  near  the  river  Selleis  in  Elis.«^8.  A 
town  in  Thessaly,  afterwards  called  Cranon.— 4. 
A  town  in  Epirua,  afterwards  called  Cichtrus. 
~  A.  A  small  town  in  the  district  of  Ainaea  in 
AetolisL 

B^SoMtf  (*Eviiid0Tt|),  commonly  called  JoGAan. 

BpieiphlilR  (*Eirurq^^ia :  'fiwia^^^ier),  a 
demoa  in  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Oeneis. 

EpiahRTmug  (*Eirfxapf<of),  the  chief  comic  poet 
saMBg  the  Dorians,  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Cos, 
about  &C.  540.  His  fether,  Elothalea,  was  a 
physician,  of  the  race  of  the  Aselepkids.  At  the  age 
of  3  months,  Epicharmus  was  carried  to  Megara,  in 
Sicily ;  tbenee  he  removed  toSymcosci,  when  Megam 
was  destroyed  by  Oelon  (484  or  483).  Here  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which  was  prolonged 
throughout  the  reign  of  Hieron,  at  whose  court 
Epieluirmus  associated  with  the  other  great  writers 
of  the  time,  and  among  them  with  Aeechylns.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  90  (450),  or,  according  to  Lncian, 
97  (443).  Epicharmus  was  a  Pythagorean  philo> 
sopher,  and  spent  the  earlier  part  of  Us  life  in  the 
study  of  philosophy,  both  physical  and  metaphy- 
sical He  is  said  to  have  followed  for  some  time 
hit  fiitker*s  profession  of  medicine  ;  and  it  appears 
that  he  did  not  commence  writing  comedies  till  his 
removal  to  Syrscuse.  Omedy  had  for  some  time 
existed  at  Megara  in  Sicily,  which  was  a  colony 
from  Megara  on  the  Isthmus,  the  latter  of  which 
towns  disputed  with  the  Athenians  the  invention  of 
comedy.  Bnt  the  comedy  at  the  Sicilian  Megara 
before  Epichamus  seems  to  have  been  little  more 
than  a  low  buffoonery.  It  was  he,  together  with 
Fhormia,  who  gave  it  a  new  form,  and  introduced 
a  reeniar  plot.  The  number  of  his  oomedica  is 
differently  stated  at  62,  or  at  35.  There  are  still 
extant  35  titles.  The  majority  of  them  are  on  my- 
thological subjects,  that  is,  travesties  of  the  heroic 
myths,  and  these  plays  no  doubt  very  much  re- 
lembled  the  satyrie  dramas  of  the  Athenians.  But 
l>e«ides  mythology,  Epicharmus  wrote  on  other 
Auhjecta,  ]x>liticaT,  moml,  relating  to  manners  and 
nutossa,  dec  The  style  of  his  plays  appears  to 
hare  beenaeorious  mixture  of  the  broad  buflfoonery 
which  distinguished  the  old  Megarian  comedy,  and 
of  the  sanlentiotts  wisdom  of  the  PythMoteaii  phi- 
}oM>pher.  His  language  waa  remarkably  elegant : 
he  was  celebrated  tahiM  choice  of  epithets:  his 
pbiya  abounded,  as  the  extant  fragments  prove, 
with  philosophical  and  mond  maxims.     He  waa 
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imitated  by  Crates,  and  also  by  Plautus,  as  we 
learn  from  the  line  of  Honce  (J^ntt  ii.  1.  58),^ 

**  Plantns  ad  exemplar  Siculi  properare  Epicbarmi.** 

The  parasite,  who  forms  so  conspicuous  a  character 
in  the  plays  of  the  new  comedy,  is  fint  found  in 
Epicharmua. 

I^wnddii  Loeri    [Locris.] 

Spififitia  (*Eirtjcpdnfs).  L  An  Athenian,,  took 
part  in  the  overthrow  of  the  80  Tyrants  ;  but  after- 
wards, when  sent  on  an  embassy  to  the  Persian 
king  Artaxerxes,  he  was  accused  of  corruption  in 
receiving  money  from  Artaxerxes.  He  appears  to 
have  been  acquitted  this  time  ;  but  he  was  tried 
on  a  later  oeeasion,  on  another  charge  of  corruption, 
and  only  escaped  death  by  a  voluntary  exile.  He 
was  ridiculed  by  the  comic  poets  for  his  large  beard, 
and  for  this  reason  was  called  croitcir^op^t.— 8.  Of 
Ambrscia,  an  Athenian  poet  of  the  middle  comedy. 

^iotStva  (*£a'(imfTot),of  HierspolisinPhrygia, 
a  celebrated  Stoic  philosopher,  was  a  freedman  of 
Epaphrodittts,  who  was  himself  a  freedman  of 
Nero.  [ErAPHROOiTva.]  He  lived  and  taught 
first  at  Rome,  and,  after  tbe  expulsion  of  the  phi- 
losophers by  Domitian,  at  Nioopolis  in  Epims. 
Although  he  waa  £svoured  by  Hadrian,  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  returned  to  Rome  ;  for  the  dis- 
oounes  which  Arrian  took  down  in  writing  were 
delivered  by  Epictetus  when  an  old  man  at  Nico- 
polis.  Only  a  few  circumstances  of  his  life  are  re- 
corded, such  as  his  lameness,  which  is  spoken  of  in 
different  ways,  his  poverty,  and  his  few  wants. 
Epictetus  did  not  leave  any  works  behind  him,  and 
the  short  manual  (Etiehmidum),  which  bears  his 
name,  was  compiled  from  his  discourses  by  his 
feithftil  pupil  Arrian.  Arrian  also  wrote  the  phi* 
losophical  lectures  of  his  master  in  8  books,  mm. 
which,  though  4  are  lost,  we  are  enabled  to  gain  a 
complete  idea  of  the  way  in  which  Epictetus  con- 
ceived and  taught  the  Stoic  philosophy.  [Ar- 
RiANua.]  Being  deeply  impressed  with  his  voca- 
tion as  a  teacher,  he  aimed  in  his  discourses  at 
nothing  else  but  winning  the  minds  of  his  hearers 
to  that  which  was  good,  and  no  one  was  able  to 
resist  the  impression  which  they  produced. 

Spietfitns  PhiygiR.    [Phryoia.] 

Epioflma  (*Eirucov^r),  a  celebrated  Greek  phi- 
losopher, and  the  founder  of  a  philosophical  school 
called,  after  him,  the  Epicurean.  He  was  a  son  of 
Neocles  and  Charestrata,  and  was  bom  a.  c.  342, 
in  the  isUnd  of  Samos,  where  his  fether  had  settled 
as  one  of  the  Athenian  cleruchi ;  but  he  belonged 
to  the  Attic  demos  of  Gargettus,  and  hence  is  some- 
times called  the  Oargettian.  (Ci&  odFam.  xv.  16.) 
At  the  age  of  18  Epicurus  came  to  Athens,  and 
there  probably  studied  under  Xenocrates,  who  was 
then  at  the  head  of  the  academy.  After  a  short 
stay  at  Athens  he  went  to  Colophon,  and  subse- 
quently resided  at  Mytilene  and  Lampsacus,  in 
which  places  he  was  engaged  for  5  years  in  teach- 
ing philosophy.  In  306,  when  he  had  attained 
the  age  of  35,  he  again  came  to  Athens,  where  he 
purchased  for  80  minae  a  garden — the  femous 
KnwM  *Evaco^jpov  —  in  which  he  established  his 
philosophical  school.  Here  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  surrounded  by  numerous  friends  and 
pupils.  His  mode  of  living  was  simple,  temperate, 
and  cheerful ;  and  the  aspenions  of  comic  poets 
and  of  kter  philosophers,  who  were  opposed  tu 
his  philosophy  and  describe  him  as  a  person  de- 
voted to  sensual  pleasurss,  do  not  seem  entitled  to 
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the  least  credit    He  took  no  part  in  pnblie  affiun. 
He  died  in  270,  at  the  age  of  72,  after  a  long  and 
painful  illness,  which  he  endured  with  truly  philo- 
sophical patience  and  courage.  —  Epicurus  is  said 
to  have  written  300  Tolumes.    Of  these  the  most 
important  was  one  On  Nature  (IIcpl  ^i^<re«t),  in  37 
books.    All  his  works  are  lost ;  but  some  frag- 
ments of  the  work  on  Nature  were  found  among  the 
rolls  •at  Herculaneum,  and  were  published    by 
Orelli,  Lips.  1818.     In  his  philosophical  system, 
Epicurus  prided  himself  in  being  independent  of 
all  his  predecessors ;  but  he  was  in  reality  in- 
debted both  to  Democritus  and  the  Cyrenaics.  Epi- 
curus made  ethics  the  most  essentud  part  of  bis 
philosophical  system,  since  he  regarded  human 
happineM  as  the  ultimate  end  of  all  philosophy. 
His  ethical  theory  was  based  upon  the  dogma  of 
the  Cyrenaics,  that  pleasure  constitutes  the  highest 
happiness,  and  must  consequently  be  the  end  of  all 
human  exertions.     Epicurus,  however,  developed 
and  ennobled  this  ^leory  in  a  manner  which  con- 
stitutes the  real  merit  of  his  philosophy,  and  which 
gained  for  him  so  many  friends  and  admirers  both 
in  antiquity  and  in  modem  times.     Pleasure  with 
him  was  not  a  mere  momentary  and  transitory  sen- 
sation, but  he  conceived  it  as  something  lasting  and 
imperishable,  consisting  in  pure  and  noble  mental 
enjoyments,  that  is,  in  aro^/a  and  awovia^  or  the 
freedom  from  pain  and  from  all  influences  which 
disturb  the  peace  of  our  mind,  and  thereby  our 
happiness,  which  is  the  result  of  it.    The  summum 
bonum,  according  to  him,  consisted  in  this  peace  of 
mind  ;  and  this  was  based  upon  ipfk6iniffis,  which 
he  described  as  the  beginning  of  everything  good, 
as  the  origin  of  all  virtues,  and  which  he  himself 
therefore  occasionally  treated  as  the  highest  good 
itself.  —  In  the  physical  part  of  his  philosophy,  he 
followed  the  atomistic  doctrines  of  Democritus  and 
Diagoras.    His  views  are  well  known  from  Lucre- 
tius^s  poem  De  Rerum  Natura,    We  obtain  our 
knowledge  and  form  our  conceptions  of  things,  ac- 
cording to  him,  through  etiSwXa,  t.e.  images  of 
things  which  are  reflected  from  them,  and  pass 
through  our  senses  into  our  minds.    Such  a  theory 
is  destructive  of  all  absolute  truth,  and  a  mere 
momentary  impression  upon  our  senses  or  feelings 
is  substituted  for  it.    The  deficiencies  of  his  system 
are  most  striking  in  his  views  concerning  the  gods, 
which  drew  upon  him  the  charge  of  atheism.    His 
gods,  like  erery  thing  else,  consisted  of  atoms,  and 
our  notions  of  them  are  based  upon  the  ct^MXa 
which  are  reflected  from  them  and  pass  into  our 
minds.     They  were  and  always  had  been  in  the 
enjoyment  of  perfect  happiness,  which  had  not  been 
disturbed  by  the  laborious  business  of  creating  the 
worid  ;  and  as  the  government  of  the  world  would 
interfere  with  their  happiness,  he  conceived  them 
as  exercising  no  influence  whatever  upon  the  world 
or  man.     The  pupils  of  Epicurus  were  very  nume- 
rous, and  were  attached  to  their  master  in  a  manner 
which  has  rarely  been  equalled  either  in  ancient  or 
modem  times.     But  notwithstanding  the  extraor- 
dinary devotion  of  his  pupils,  there  is  no  philosopher 
in  antiquity  who  has  been  so  violently  attacked  as 
Epieums.    This  has  been  owing  partly  to  a  super- 
ficial knowledge  of  his  philosophy,  and  partly  to 
the  conduct  of  men  who  called  themselves  Epicu- 
reans, and  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  &cility 
with  which  his  ethical  theory  was  made  the  hand- 
maid of  a  sensual  life,  gave  themselves  up  to  the 
enjoyment  of  sensual  pleasures. 


EPIOOKL 

SpieydM  fETiKitSirt),  a  Syncsao  by  ongio, 
but  bom  and  educated  at  Carthage.  He  serrtd, 
together  with  his  elder  brother  Hippocntn,  vvk 
much  distinction  in  the  army  of  Hsniubal,  both  in 
Spain  and  Italy  ;  and  when,  after  the  battle  <•( 
Cannae  (&  c  216),  Hieran3rmus  of  Syracase  tent 
to  make  overtures  to  Hannibal,  that  geneni  i^ 
lected  the  2  brothers  as  his  oivoyi  to  STTacQ<«. 
They  soon  induced  the  young  king  to  desert  tbt 
Roman  alliance.  Upon  the  murder  of  Hieronjiis:!! 
shortly  after,  they  were  the  leaders  of  the  Cartb- 
ginian  party  at  Syracuse,  and  eventoally  bedc? 
masters  of  the  city,  which  they  defended  agur:<: 
Marcellus.  Epicydes  fled  to  Agrigentun,  vh^ 
he  saw  that  the  fall  of  Syracuse  was  bcvitable. 
Epidammu.  [DriuiHACHioif.] 
^Adavnu  (*Ev{8avpos :  'EiriSa^tof).  L  {E> 
damro\  a  town  in  Aigolis  on  the  Saromc  r^\ 
formed  with  its  territory  £pidaiiila(*Eirf8avpuL' 
district  independent  of  Aigos,  and  wai  not  " 
eluded  in  Argolis  till  the  time  of  the  Romans  I' 
was  originally  inhabited  by  looians  and  C»txa 
whence  it  was  called  Epicarut^  but  it  was  lolxi'" 
by  the  Dorians  under  Deiphontea,  who  thai  •- 
came  the  ruling  race.  Epidanrus  was  the  c:^ 
seat  of  the  worship  of  Aescnl^ius,  and  vai  to  tr* 
circumstance  indebted  fn*  its  importance.  T:* 
temple  of  this  god,  which  was  one  of  the  most  sc 
nilicent  in  Greece,  waa  situated  about  5  t:.* 
S.  W.  of  Epidaurus.  A  few  mins  of  it  uf  ^: 
extant  The  worship  of  Aesculapius  wa»  i^' 
dnced  into  Rome  from  Epidaurus.  See  Ai«-:L>- 
PIU8.— 2.  Suraamed  limAnt  (if  Aiiuipi:  M-^ 
btuia  or  Old  Mahatia)^  a  town  in  Laconis*  n; ': 
E.  coast,  said  to  hare  been  founded  by  Epida^*! 
in  Argolis,  possessed  a  good  harbour.  "-S.  \ii 
Roffuaa)^  a  town  in  Dalmatia. 

SptdOIlui  (*Ewi54Aioy),  a  town  in  Lscosa 
the  E.  coast,  S.  of  Epidaunxs  Limera,  vi*^ 
temple  of  Apollo  and  an  image  of  the  god.  '»''^ 
once  thrown  into  the  sea  at  Delos  is  s^  to  b* 
come  to  land  at  this  phieew 

Eplg6l6t  fEviT^nyf).     L  An  Athenian  xp 
of  the  middle  comedy,  flourished  about  b.  c  ^'* 
■—2.  Of  Sicyon,  who  has  been  confoondfi  j 
some  with  his  namesake  the  comic  poet,  pr?c^ 
Thespis,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  mo0t  am 
writer  of  tragedy.     It  is  probable  that  Epi 
was  the  first  to  introduce  into  the  old  dithmu:  1 
and  satyrical   rpay^ta  o^er  subjects  ihsn 
original  one  of  the  fortunes  of  Dionysua.— S. 
Byxantium,  a  Greek  astroncoaery  mentioned 
Seneca,  Pliny,  and  Censorinua.     He  profe^^^^l 
have  studied  in  Chaldea,  but  his  date  is  uncrrii 
SpIgSni  (*Eir(7oyo(),  that  ia,  ^  the  Deacenda'-*^ 
the  name  in  ancient  mythology  of  the  sons  of  i^- 
heroes  who  perished  before  Thebea  [Aora^^t' 
Ten  years  after  their  death,  the  descendantj  of 
7  heroes  marched  against  Thebes  to  avens«  ^ 
fathers.     The  names  of  the  Epigoni  are  not 
same  in  all  aocounta ;  but  the  common  lists  ci^n 
Alcmaeon,  Aegialeua,  Diomedea,  PiomachuB,  Sc 
nelus,  Theisander,  and  Euryaloa.    Alcniaecn 
dertook  ihe  command,  in  accordance  with  an  era 
and  collected  a  considerable  body  of  Argi%TS. 
Thebans  marched  out  against  the  enemy,  nnd<>r 
command  of  Iiaodamas,  after  whose  death  t 
fled  into  the  dtj.     On  the  part  of  the  Epii 
Aegialeua  had  fallen.    The  seer  Tiiesias,  kno* 
that  the  city  was  doomed  to  Call,  persuadfi 
infaabitanta  to  quit  it,  and  takm  tasir  wivts  i 
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cMIdren  with  them.  The  EpigoDi  thereupon  took 
poftaeasion  of  Thebet,  and  lazed  it  to  the  ground. 
Ther  lent  a  portion  of  the  booty  tnd  Manto,  the 
daughter  of  Tiresiaa,  to  Delphi,  and  then  returned 
to  Peloponneiut.  The  war  of  the  Epigoni  was 
made  the  subject  of  epic  and  tragic  poena. 

Spixufinldet  (*Ein/Mrl8i}t).  1.  ^  A  celebrated 
poet  and  prophet  of  Crete,  whose  history  is  to  a 
great  extent  mythical.  He  was  reckoned  among 
the  Curotea,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a 
nymph.  He  ¥ws  a  native  of  Phaestus  in  Crete, 
and  appean  to  hare  spent  the  greatest  part  of  his 
life  at  Cnossus,  whence  he  is  sometimes  called  a 
Cnoeaian.  There  is  a  legend  that  when  a  boy,  he 
was  sent  out  by  his  fiither  in  seareh  of  a  sheep, 
and  that  seeking  shelter  from  the  heat  of  the  mid- 
day acm,  he  went  into  a  cave,  and  there  fell  into  a 
deep  sleep,  which  lasted  57  years.  On  waking  and 
returning  home,  he  found  to  his  great  amazement 
that  his  younger  brother  had  in  the  mean  time 
grown  an  old  man.  He  is  further  said  to  have 
atuined  the  age  of  154, 157,  or  oTen  of  229  yean. 
—  His  visit  to  Athens,  however,  is  an  historical 
£ict,  and  determines  his  date.  The  Athenians, 
who  were  visited  by  a  plague  in  consequence  of 
the  crime  of  Cylon  [Ctlon],  consulted  the  Del- 
phic oracle  about  the  means  of  their  deliveiy.  The 
god  commanded  them  to  get  their  city  purified, 
and  the  Athenians  invited  Epimenides  to  come 
and  undertake  the  purification.  Epimenides  ac- 
cordingly came  to  Athens,  about  &  c.  596,  and 
p<>rfonned  the  desired  task  by  certain  mysterious 
rites  and  sacrifices,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
plague  ceased.  Epimenides  was  reckoned  by  some 
among  the  7  wise  men  of  Greece  ;  but  all  that 
tradition  has  handed  down  about  him  suggests  a 
Tery  different  character  from  that  of  the  seven ; 
he  must  rather  be  ranked  in  the  class  of  priestly 
bards  and  sages  who  are  generally  comprised  under 
the  name  of  the  Orphici.  Many  works,  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  were  attributed  to  him  by  the  an- 
cients, and  the  Apostle  Paul  has  preserved  (TWiis,  L 
12)  a  celebrated  verse  of  his  against  the  Cretans. 

£pimtth0iii.    [PnoMBTHBUS  and  Pandora.] 

Xp!ph&iiM,  a  surname  of  Antiochus  IV.  and 
Antiochus  XL,  kings  of  Syria. 

Spiphanla  or  fo  ('Evi^eta).  1.  In  Syria 
(0.  T.  Hamath  :  Hamak\  in  the  district  of  Cas- 
iiotis,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Orontes,  an  early 
colnny  of  the  Phoenicians ;  may  be  presumed,  from 
its  later  name,  to  have  been  restored  or  improved 
by  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  •»  2.  In  Asia  Minor 
(Crzin\  on  the  S.  E.  border  of  Cilicia,  close  to 
the  Pylae  Amanides,  was  formerly  called  Oenian- 
dos,  ud  probably  owed  its  new  name  to  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.  Pompey  repeopled  this  city  with  some 
of  the  pirates  whom  he  had  conquered.  —  There 
were  some  other  Asiatic  cities  of  the  name. 

^phflnlu  (*Evt^vi4f),  one  of  the  Greek  fa- 
thers, waa  bom  near  Eleutheropolis  in  Palestine, 
about  A.  D.  320,  of  Jewish  parents.  He  went  to 
Egypt  when  young,  and  there  appears  to  have 
Ven  tainted  with  Gnostic  errors,  but  afterwards 
fell  into  the  hands  of  some  monks,  and  by  them 
tvas  made  a  strong  advocate  for  the  monastic  life. 
He  returned  to  Palestine,  and  lived  there  for  some 
time  as  a  monk,  having  founded  a  monastery  near 
his  native  place.  In  a.  d.  367  he  was  chosen 
bishop  of  Conatantia,  the  metropolis  of  Cyprut, 
formerly  called  Salamis.  His  writings  shew  him 
to  have  been  a  man  of  great  reading ;  for  he  was 
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acquainted  with  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Greek,  Egyptian, 
and  Latin.  But  he  was  entirely  without  critical  or 
logical  power ;  of  real  piety,  but  also  of  a  very 
bigoted  and  dogmatical  turn  of  mind.  He  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  opposition  to  heresy,  and 
especially  to  Origen^s  enon.  He  died  402.  His 
most  important  work  is  entitled  Panariums  being 
a  discourse  against  heresies.  The  best  edition  of 
his  works  is  by  Petaviua,  Paris,  1622,  and  Lipa. 
1682,  with  a  commentary  by  Valeaiua. 

BjdpSlM.      [STRACU8A&] 

Ep^ni  { 'Hveipo5 :  *Hircipiitfn}r,  fern.  'Hirctp^is : 
Albama)^  that  is,  **  the  mainland,**  a  country  in  the 
N.  W.  of  Greece,  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from 
Coreyra  and  the  other  islands  off  the  coast.  Homer 
gives  the  name  of  Epirus  to  the  whole  of  the  W. 
coast  of  Greece,  thus  including  Acaroania  in  it. 
Epirus  was  bounded  by  Illyria  and  Macedonia  on 
the  N.,  by  Thessaly  on  the  E.,  by  Acamania  and 
the  Ambracian  gulf  on  the  S^  and  by  the  Ionian 
aea  on  the  W.  The  principal  mountains  were  the 
Acroceraunii,  forming  the  N.  W.  boundary,  and 
Pindus,  forming  the  E.  boundary ;  besides  which 
there  were  the  mountuns  Tomarus  in  the  E.,  and 
Crania  in  the  S.  The  chief  rivers  were  the  Celyd- 
nuB,  Thyamis,  Acheron,  and  Arachthus.  —  The  in- 
habitants of  Epirus  were  numerous,  but  were  not  of 
pure  Hellenic  blood.  The  original  population  ap- 
pears to  have  been  Pelasgic ;  and  the  ancient 
oracle  of  Dodona  in  the  country  was  always  re- 
garded aa  of  Pelasgic  origin.  These  Pelasgians 
were  subsequently  mingled  with  Illyrians,  who  at 
various  times  mvaded  Epirus  and  settled  in  the 
country.  Epirus  contained  14  different  tribes.  Of 
these  the  most  important  were  the  Chaones,  Tuxs- 
PROTI  and  MoLosai,  who  gave  their  names  to  the 
3  principal  divisions  of  the  country  Chaonia, 
Thxsprotia,  and  Molossu.  The  different  tribes 
were  originally  governed  by  their  own  princes.  The 
Moloaaian  princes,  who  traced  their  descent  from 
Pyrrhus  (Neoptolemus),  son  of  Achilles,  subse- 
quently acquired  the  sovereignty  over  the  whole 
country,  and  took  the  title  of  kings  of  Epirus.  The 
first  who  bore  this  title  was  Alexander,  who  in- 
vaded Italy  to  assist  the  Tarentines  against  the 
Lucanians  and  Bruttii,  and  perished  at  the  battle 
of  Pandosia,  b.  c.  3'26.  The  most  celebrated  of 
the  hter  kings  was  Pyrrhus,  who  carried  on  war 
with  the  Romans.  About  b.  c  200  the  Epirots  esta- 
blished a  republic  ;  and  the  Romans,  after  the  con- 
quest of  Philip,  197,  guaranteed  its  independence. 
But  in  consequence  of  the  support  which  the  Epi- 
rots afforded  to  Antiochus  and  Perseus,  Aemiliua 
Paulus  received  orders  from  the  senate  to  punish 
them  with  the  utmost  severity.  He  destroyed  70 
of  their  towns,  and  sold  150,000  of  the  inhabitants 
for  slaves.  In  the  time  of  Augustus  the  country 
had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  effects  of  this 
devastation. 

Epinu  IToTa.    [Illtricum.] 

Xpflna  (from  epaa,  that  is,  €qisui\  a  Roman  god- 
dess, the  protectress  of  horses.  Images  of  her, 
either  statues  or  paintings,  were  frequently  seen  in 
niches  of  stables. 

Epftpens  ('EirsnreiJf).  1  Son  of  Poseidon  and 
Canace,  came  from  Theaaaly  to  Sicyon,  of  which 
place  he  became  king.  He  carried  away  from 
Thebea  the  beautiful  Antiope,  daughter  of  Nycteua, 
who  therefore  made  war  upon  Epopeus.  The  two 
kings  died  of  the  wounds  which  they  received  in 
tlie  war.  ^S.  One  of  the  Tyrrhenian  pirates,  who 
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attempted  to  carry  off  Bacehui,  but  were  changed 
by  the  god  into  dolphini. 

EpoildXa  (/vreo),  a  town  in  Gallia  Ciaalpina  on 
the  Duria  in  the  territory  of  the  Salaui,  colonised 
by  the  Romans,  b.  c.  100,  on  the  command  of  the 
Sibylline  books,  to  senre  as  a  bulwark  against  the 
neighbonrinff  Alpine  tribes. 

Eporodfinz,  a  chieftain  of  the  Aedni,  was  one 
ei  the  commanders  of  the  Aeduan  cavalry,  which 
was  sent  to  Caesar's  aid  aoainst  Vereingetoriz,  in 
B.  c  52 ;  but  he  himself  rsTolted  soon  afterwards  and 
joined  the  enemy. 

Spj^tm,  a  Trojan,  fiuher  of  Periphas,  who  was 
a  companion  of  lulus,  and  is  called  by  the  patro- 
nymic Epytides. 

Eqveitdr  (^Iwmos),  a  surname  of  several  divi- 
nities, but  especially  of  Poseidon  (Neptune),  who 
had  created  the  horse,  and  m  whose  honour  horse- 
races were  held. 

Eqniu  TttleoB  or  Aaqwim  TfLtknm,  a  small 
town  of  Uie  Hirpini  in  Samnium,  21  miles  from 
Beneventum.  The  Scholiast  on  Horace  {SaL  i  5. 
87),  supposes,  but  without  sufficient  reasons,  that  it 
is  the  town,  quod  venu  dieen  turn  est. 

Srae  ("EfMu:  Sigko^f),  a  small  but  strong 
seaport  town  on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  N.  of  Tecs. 

SMbia,  a  town  in  M.  Amanus,  the  chief  seat 
of  the  Eleutherocilices  in  the  time  of  Cicero. 

Srsilllob5u  CEpainn)€6as :  Otiadmk%  a  river 
of  India,  one  of  the  chief  tributaries  of  the  Ganges, 
into  which  it  fell  at  Palimbothnu 

EratiaXdM  CEpoo-irlSirt),  one  of  the  Athenian 
commanders  at  the  battle  of  Arginnsae.  He  was 
among  the  6  commanders  who  retained  to  Athens 
after  the  victory,  and  were  pot  to  death,  B.&  406. 
XrMinilt  ('EfMur&Dt).  L  (KepkaUuri)^  the  chief 
river  in  Aigolis,  rises  in  the  lake  Stymphalus,  then 
disappears  under  the  earth,  rises  again  out  of  the 
mountain  Chaon,  and  after  receiving  the  river 
Phrizus,  flows  through  the  Lemacan  marsh  into 
the  Argolic  gull-^  2.  A  small  river  near  Bianion 
in  Attica. 

SrMiBtriltliB  (*£pcur(oTpcrrot),  a  celebrated  phy- 
sician and  anatomist,  was  born  at  lulis  in  the  island 
of  Ceoa     He  was  a  pupil  of  Chrysippus  of  Cnidoa, 
Metrodorus,  and   apparently  Theophrastus.    He 
flourished  from  B.C.  300  to  260.    He  lived  for 
some  time  at  the  court  of  Seleucns  Nicator,  king  of 
Syria,  where  he  acquired  great  reputation  by  dis- 
covering that  the  illness  of  Antiochos,  the  kingis 
eldest  son,  was  owing  to  his  love  for  his  mother-in- 
law,  Stmtonice,  the  young  and  beautifol  daughter 
of  I>emetrius  Poliwoetes,  whom  Seleucns  had  lately 
married.     Eiasistratus  afterwards  lived  at  Alex- 
andria, which  was  at  that  time  beginning  to  be  a 
eelebrated  medical  school.    He  gave  up  practice  in 
his  old  age,  that  he  might  pursue  his  anatomical 
studies  without  interruption.    He  prosecuted  his 
experiments  in  this  branch  of  medical  sdenoe  with 
great  success,  and  with  such  ardour  that  he  is  said 
to  have  dissected  criminals  alive.  He  had  numerous 
pupils  and  followers,  and  a  medical  school  bearing 
his  name  continoed  to  exist  at  Smyrna  in  Ionia 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Christiaa  era. 

Xr&tldaa  (*£fKir(8a«),  an  illustrious  &mily  of 
lalysns  in  Rhodes,  to  which  Damagetoa  and  his 
son  Diagoras  belonged. 

Xr&tO  CEporaJ).    L  Wife  of  Areas,  and  mother 
of  Ehitus  and  Aphidas.    [  AacAS.]-4t.  One  of  the 
Muses.    [MusAi.] 
ErfttottbfaM  CEpsreuMms),  of  Cyrene,  was 
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and  then  at  Athens.    He  was  tsngfat  by  AristsiB 

of  Chius,  the  philosopher ;  Lysanisa  of  Cyme,  ib« 

grammarian  ;  and  Callimachos,  the  poet.    He  left! 

Athens  at  ^e  invitation  of  Ptolemy  Evog^M, 

who  placed  him  over  the  Ubnuy  at  AlexaiBdra. 

Here  ne  continued  till  the  reign  of  Fudemy  Efi> 

phanes.  He  died  at  the  age  of  80,  abost  a  c  IK 

of  voluntaiy  starvation,  having  lost  his  ngbu  ua 

being  tired  of  life.  He  was  a  man  of  very  txm^if 

learning,  and  wrote  on  almost  all  the  bnochts  w 

knowledge  then  cultivated — astronoay,  gcooegrj 

geography,  philosophy,  history,  and  gmmmir.  He 

is  supposed  to  have  constructed  the  ]ujgt  armjt\ 

or  fixed  drcular  instruments  which  were  W;  d 

use  at  Alexandria.  His  works  have  poished^  «ii 

the  exceptioo  of  some  fiagmenls.    His  aott  a» 

brated  work  was  a  systematic  treatise  on  geogn^^ 

entitled  Fwypai^iHi,  in  8  books.    The  first  b>i 

which  feimed  a  sort  of  introduction,  omtaiBri « 

critical  review  of  the  labours  ol  his  pre^eocsac 

from  the  eariiest  to  his  own  times,  and  ioTon.) 

tions  oonoeming  the  form  and  nature  of  the  ari\ 

which,  according  to  him,  was  an  immovable  g 

The  second  book  contained  what  is  now  a^i 

mathematical  geography.    He  was  the  fint  f«rv; 

who  attempted  to  measore  the  magnitude  \i  -■ 

earth,  in  which  attempt  he  brought  fonrsH  i> 

used  the  method  whicn  is  employed  to  the  ptM^i 

day.    The  third  book  contained  politial  ?* 

graphy,  and  gave  descrqitioos  of  the  variowcr: 

tries,  derived  from  the  works  of  earlier  tn^< 

and  geogaphers.  In  order  to  be  able  to  deters 

the  accurate  site  of  each  place,  he  drew  s  line  fc 

rallel  with  the  equator,  ruaning  from  the  pilU.^ 

Hercules  to  the  extreme  east  of  Asia,  and  diriC 

the  whole  of  the  inhabited  earth  into  tv-obi*' 

Connected  with  this  work  waa  a  new  msp  of  '-i 

earth,  in  which  towns,  mountains,  riven,  ^' 

and  climates  were  mariced  accordiog  to  his  r 

improved  measurements.    This  important  vrn 

Eratosthenes  feims  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  asd 

geography.    Strabo,  as  well  as  other  writerv  ^ 

great  use  of  it.    Eratosthenes  also  wrote  2  poe3L< 

astronomical  subjects :  one  entitled  'Ef^^t  or  Kf 

OTtpuTfiol^  which  treated  of  the  constellat)oiu;< 

another  entitled  *Hpey6ini:  but  the  poem  Kortf 

ptv/ioi^  which  is  still  extant  under  his  name,  ii 

the  woric  of  Eratosthenes.     He  wrote  leveial  1 

torical  works,  the  most  important  of  which  vi 

chronological  vrork  entitled  Xpomry^apia^  in  vti 

he  endeavoured  to  fix  the  dates  of  sJl  the  impor; 

events  in  litoary,  as  well  as  political  history. 

most  eelebrated  of  his  grammatical  works  «iu 

the  Old  AUieGmedy  (Hcpl  r^  'A^oias  K^fiv^- 

The  best  collection  of  his  fragments  is  by  Bembar 

ErtEUutUuica^  BtnL  1822. 

Erbatm  ("Epffv^^^s),  a  town  in  Sicily,  Ki 
Agrigentum  near  the  souroes  of  the  Acragae,  «l 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  town  Heibd 
near  Syracuse. 

Srata  (EvNcr^  or  EifwroOt  a  fortress  in  Si 
on  a  hill  with  a  harbour  near  Panormns. 

SrSbu  ("E^of ),  son  of  Chaos,  begot  Aei 
and  Hemeia  (Day)  by  Nyx  (Night),  his  m 
The  name  signifies  darkuMS,  and  is  therefore 
plied  also  to  the  dark  and  gloomy  qiace  undt-r 
earth,  through  which  the  shades  pass  into  Hsd< 

XrsohtlitaiiL    [EaicHTBONiua.] 

Xrwhthau.    [Eucbthokxu&J 

grtwi  or  Etmwi   CEpfO-of, 'l^wovor:  *l 


ERETRIiu 

«ior%  a  town  on  the  W.  eoatt  of  tho  ulaad  of 
Letboi,  the  birthplMe  of  Theophnatui  and  Phaniaa, 
and,  according  to  aome,  of  Sappho. 

ErttrXa  QZpirpia  i  'Eprr^ie^t :  PalMo-Catiro\9n 
ancient  and  important  town  in  Enboea  on  tho  En- 
lipua,  with  a  celebrated  harbour  Poithmoe  (Porto 
Bmfaio\  was  founded  bj  the  Athenians,  but  bad  a 
nixed  popoJation,  among  which  was  a  eoneideiable 
ninnber  of  I>orianii  Its  oommeroe  and  na^y  raised 
it  in  early  times  to  imporlanoe  ;  it  contended  with 
Chalcis  for  the  sapramacy  of  Enboea;  it  nded  over 
several  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  and  planted 
coloniea  in  Macedonia  and  Italy.  It  was  destroyed 
by  the  Persians,  bl  c.  490i,  and  most  of  its  inha- 
bitants were  carried  away  into  slarery.  Those 
who  were  left  behind  built,  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  old  city,  the  town  of  New  Eretria,  which,^ 
howeTer,  never  became  a  place  of  importance.— 2. 
A  town  in  Phthiotis  in  Thesialy  near  Pharsalns* 

Xrgliiiii  (*E^iros),  son  of  Clymeniis,  king  of 
Orchomenos.  AJfter  CUymenus  baud  been  killed  at 
Thebes^  Eiginns,  who  succeeded  him,  marched 
against  Thebes,  and  compelled  them  to  pay  him  an 
annual  tribute  of  100  oxen.  The  Thebans  were 
released  from  the  payment  of  this  tribute  by  Her- 
cules, who  killed  Eiginus. 

SriohthAnliu  ('Epix9^(os)»  or  Srechthaiia 
(*Ef»ex0tiW).  In  the  ancient  myths  these  two 
names  indicate  the  same  person  ;  but  later  writers 
mention  2  heroes,  one  of  whom  is  usually  called 
Eriefathonius  or  Erechthens  I.  and  the  other  Ereeh- 
thens  IL  Homer  knows  only  one  Eieohtheus,  as 
an  autochthon  and  king  of  Athens;  and  the  first 
writer  who  distinguishes  2  personagM  is  Plato. 
—4.  fcichthonim  or  Sreditaeiii  L,  son  of  He- 
phaestus and  Atthis,  the  daoghter  of  Gianaus. 
Athena  reared  the  chUd  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  other  gods,  and  entrusted  him  to  Agnuilos, 
Pandrosos,  and  HetM,  concealed  in  a  chest.  They 
were  forbidden  to  open  the  chest,  but  they  dis- 
obeyed the  oommand.  Upon  opening  the  chest 
they  saw  the  chfld  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  or 
entwined  by  a  serpent,  whereupon  they  were  seised 
with  madness,  and  threw  themselves  down  the 
rock  of  the  aeropoUst  or,  according  to  others,  into 
the  sea.  When  Erichthonius  had  grown  up,  he 
expeHed  Amphictyon,  and  became  king  of  Aliens. 
His  wife  Pasithea  Ixm  him  a  son  Paodion.  He  is 
said  to  have  introdoeed  the  worship  of  Athena,  to 
have  instituted  the  festival  of  the  Panathenaea,. 
and  to  have  built  a  temple  of  Athena  on  the  acro- 
polia  When  Athena  and  Poseidon  diipoted  about 
the  possession  of  Attica,  Erichthonius  deckred  in 
favour  of  Athena.  He  was  further  the  first  who 
used  a  chariot  with  4  horses,  for  which  reason  he 
was  plaeed  among  the  stars  as  aurign»  He  was 
buried  in  the  temple  of  Athena,  and  was  wor- 
shipped as  a  god  afier  his  death.  His  famous 
temple,  the  Erechthflum,  stood  on  the  acropolis, 
and  contained  3  sepvate  temples ;  one  of  Athena 
Poliaa  or  the  protectress  of  the  state,  the  Ered^ 
Ikeum  proper  or  sanctuary  of  Erechthens,  and  the 
Pamdromum  or  sanctuary  of  Pandrosos^-fl.  Xradll- 
tliras  IL,  grandson  of  the  former,  son  of  Pandion 
by  Zoicdppe,  and  brother  of  Botes,  Procne,.  and 
PhiloBela,  After  his  father*s  death,  he  succeeded 
him  as  king  of  Athens,  and  was  regarded  in  later 
times  as  one  of  the  Attic  eponymi.  He  was  married 
to  Prajdtkca,  by  whom  he  became  the  fiither  of 
Cecrops,  Pandoros,  Motion,  Omeus,  Procris,  Crsusa, 
Chthoniai  and  Orithyia.    In  the  war  between  the 
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and  Athenians,  Eumolpns,  the  son  of 
Poseidon,  was  slain ;  whereupon  Poseidon  demanded 
the  sacrifice  of  one  of  the  daughters  of  ErechtLeus. 
When  one  was  drawn  by  lot,  her  3  sisters  resolved 
to  die  with  her;  and  Ereehtheus  himself  was  killed 
by  Zeus  with  a  flash  of  lightning  at  the  reqnest  of 
Peseidon. 

XriehthSnlu,  son  of  Dardanus  and  Bat£a,  hus- 
band of  Astyoche  or  CalliirhoC,  and  Cither  of  Tros 
orAssaracus.  He  was  the  wealthiest  of  all  mortals; 
3000  mares  graced  in  his  fields,  which  were  lo 
beautiful,  that  Boreas  fell  in  love  with  them.  He 
is  mentioned  also  among  the  kings  of  Crete. 

Srieixiliiai,  a  town  in  Thessaly  near  OomphL 

Srid&iiiii  (*Hp(3aros),  a  river  god,  a  son  of 
Oceanns  and  Tethys,  and  fitther  of  Zeuxippe.  He 
is  called  the  king  of  rivers,  and  on  his  banks  amber 
was  found.  In  Homer  the  name  does  not  occur, 
and  the  first  writer  who  mentions  it  is  Hesiod. 
The  position  which  the  ancient  poets  assign  to 
river  Eridanos  differed  at  different  times.  In  la 
times  the  Eridanus  was  supposed  to  be  the  stmre  as 
the  Padus,.  because  amber  was  found  at  itsiuouth. 
Hence  the  Eieotridea  Imtdao  or  **  Ambec/lslands** 
are  placed  at  the  month  of  the  Fa,  and  here 
Phaethon  was  supposed  to  have  fidlen  when 
struck  by  the  lightning  of  Zeus.  The  Latin 
poets  frequently  give  the  name  of  Eridanus  to  the 
Pow    [PAD^a] 

Erlgon  CEpfyMv),  a  tributary  of  the  Azins  in 
Macedonia^  the  Agrianus  of  Herodotus.   [Axius.] 

Srigdne  CHpry^vq).  L  Daughter  of  Icarius, 
beloved  by  Bacchus.  For  the  legend  respecting 
her,  see  Icaezus.— 8.  Daughter  of  Aegisthus  and 
Clytaemnestra,  and  mother  of  Penthilus  by  Castes. 
Another  legend  relates  that  Orestes  wanted  to  kill 
her  with  her  mother,  but  that  Artemis  removed 
her  to  Attica,  and  there  made  her  her  priestess. 
Others  state  that  Erigone  put  an  end  to  herself 
when  she  heard  that  Orestes  was  acquitted  by  the 
Areopagus. 

StlflSai  (*E^re^t  or  *Epire^:  *E^yf^,  *Ef>ircd' 
Ti}s).  1.  A  small  but  ancient  town  in  Doris,  be* 
longing  to  the  Tetrapolis.  [Doaia.]— Si  A  town 
in  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly. 

Erisaa  (*Hp(n«a),  aGreek  poetesi^  a  contem- 
porary and  friend  of  Sappho  (about  iha  612),  who 
died  at  the  age  of  19,  but  left  behind  her  poems 
which  were  thought  worthy  to  rank  with  those  of 
Homer.  Her  poem*  were  of  the  epic  dass :  the 
chief  of  them  was  entitled  'HAojcdfnr,  lie  Dittaffg 
it  consisted  of  300  lines,  of  which  only  4  are  ex- 
tant. It  was  written  in  a  dialect  which  was  a 
mixture  of  the  Doric  and  Aeolic,  and  which  was 
spoken  at  Rhodea,  where,  or  in  the  adjacent  island 
of  Telos,  Erinna  was  bom.  She  is  alio  called  a 
Lesbian  and  a  Mytilenaean,  on  aoooant  of  her  re- 
sidence in  Lesbos  with  Sappho.  There  are  several 
epigrams  upon  Erinna,  in  which  her  iwaiie  is  cele- 
brated, and  her  untimely  death  is  lamented.  3  epi- 
gnuns  in  the  Greek  Anthology  are  ascribed  to  her, 
of  which  the  first  has  the  genuine  air  of  antiquity  ; 
bat  the  other  two,  addresMd  to  Bands,  seem  to  be 
a  later  fabrication. —  Susebins  mentions  another 
Erinna,  a  Greek  poetess,  contemporary  with  De- 
mosthenes and  Philip  of  Maoedcn,  b.  c.  352  ;  but 
this  statement  ought  probably  to  be  rejected. 

Xrl&yes.  [EuMSNiDBi^] 

Eriphu  CEpt^t),  an  Athenian  poet  of  the 
middle  comedy. 

Sxfphf lo  ('Epi^Aii),  daughter  of  Talaus  and 
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Lysimaehe,  And  wife  of  Amphlaniu,  whom  the 
betrayed  for  the  sake  of  the  necklace  of  Harmonia. 
For  details  see  Ahpmiaraus,  Alcmabon,  Har- 
monia. 

Eris  C^"\  ^h®  goddess  of  Discord.  Homer 
describes  her  as  the  friend  and  sister  of  Ares,  and 
as  delighting  with  him  in  the  tumult  of  war  and 
the  havoc  and  anguish  of  the  bsttle-field.  Acc<Ktl- 
ing  to  Hesiod  she  was  «  daughter  of  Night,  and 
the  poet  describes  her  as  the  mother  of  a  variety 
of  allegorical  beings,  which  are  the  causes  or  re- 
presentatives of  man^s  misfortunes.  It  was  Eris 
who  threw  the  apple  into  the  assembly  of  the  gods, 
the  cause  of  so  much  suflfering  and  war.  [Paris.] 
— ^Virgil  introduces  Discordia  as  a  being  similar 
to  the  Homeric  Eris ;  for  Discordia  appears  in 
company  with  Mars,  Bellona,  and  the  Furies,  and 
Virffil  is  evidently  imitating  Homer. 

Erlia  (tA  "EptCai  •Epjfiji'^f),  a  city  of  Caria, 
on  the  borders  of  Lycia  and  Phrygia,  <on  the  river 
ChaQs  (or  rather  Caiu).  The  surrounding  dis- 
trict was  called  Asia  ErizSna. 

Etm  ("Epof),  in  Latin,  Amor  or  Cupldo,  the 
god  of  Love.  In  order  to  understand  the  ancients 
properly  we  must  distinguish  3  gods  df  this  name : 
I.  The  Eros  of  the  ancient  cosmogonies ;  2.  The 
Eros  of  the  philosophers  and  mysteries,  who  bean 
great  resemblance  to  the  first ;  and  3.  The  Eros 
whom  we  meet  with  in  the  epigrammatic  and 
erotic  poets.  Homer  does  not  mention  Eroa,  and 
Hesiod,  the  earliest  author  who  speaks  of  him, 
describes  him  as  the  oosmoffonic  Eros.  First,  says 
Hesiod,  there  was  Chaoa,  then  came  Ge,  Tartarus, 
and  Eros,  the  fairest  among  the  gods,  who  rules 
over  the  minds  and  the  -council  of  gods  and  men. 
By  the  phileaophers  and  in  the  mysteries  Eros  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  fundamental  causes  in  the 
formation  of  the  world,  inasmuch  as  he  was  the 
uniting  power  of  love,  which  brought  order  and 
harmony  among  the  conflicting  elements  of  which 
Chaos  consisted.  The  Orphic  poets  described  him 
as  a  son  of  Cronus,  or  as  the  first  of  the  gods  who 
sprang  from  the  world's  egg ;  and  in  Plato's  Sym- 
posium he  is  likewise  called  the  oldest  of  the  gods. 
The  Eros  of  later  poets,  who  gave  rise  to  that 
notion  of  the  god  which  is  most  fiuniliar  to  us,  is 
one  of  the  youngest  of  all  the  gods.  The  parentage 
of  this  Eros  is  very  diiferently  described.  He  is 
usually  represented  as  a  son  of  Aphrodite  (Venus), 
but  his  £sther  is  either  Ares  (Mars),  Zeus  (Ju- 
piter), or  Hermes  (Mercury).  He  was  at  first 
represented  as  a  handsome  youth ;  but  shortly  *^t 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  the  epigrammatists 
and  erotic  poets  represented  him  as  a  wanton  boy, 
of  whom  a  thousand  tricks  and  cruel  sports  were 
related,  and  from  whom  neither  gods  nor  men  were 
safe.  In  this  stage  Eros  has  nothing  to  do  with 
uniting  the  discordant  elements  of  the  universe,  or 
with  the  higher  sympathy  or  love  which  binds 
human  kind  together ;  but  he  is  purely  the  god  of 
sensual  love,  who  bears  sway  over  the  inhabitants 
of  Olympus  as  well  as  over  men  and  all  living 
creatures.  His  arms  consist  of  arrows,  vfinch  he 
carries  in  a  solden  quiver,  and  of  torches  which  no 
one  can  touch  with  impunity.  His  arrows  are  of 
different  power :  some  are  golden,  and  kindle  love 
in  the  heart  they  wound  ;  others  are  blunt  and 
heavy  with  lead,  and  produce  aversion  to  a  lover. 
Eros  is  fiirther  represented  with  golden  wings,  and 
as  fluttering  about  like  a  bird.  His  eyes  are  some- 
times covered,  so  that  he  acts  blindly.    He  is  the 
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usual  companion  of  his  mother  Aphrodite,  ud 
poets  and  artists  represent  him  moreover  u  accois- 
panied  by  such  all^rical  bemgs  as  Pothos  Hime* 
ros,  Tyche,  Peitho,  the  Charites  or  Muses.— 
Anttrot,  which  literally  means  retttm-love,iiuinii]lr 
represented  as  the  god  who  punishes  those  who  <i:d 
not  return  the  love  of  others :  thus  he  is  the  STcngx 
Eroa,  or  a  dau  uHor  (Or.  MH.  ziil  750).  Bot  ic 
some  accounts  he  is  described  as  a  god  oppoi«l  'j> 
Eros  and  struggling  against  him. — The  tmrnhrr  of 
Erotes  (Amores  and  Cupidines)  is  playfallr  ex- 
tended ad  libitum  by  later  poets,  and  these  ErrV^ 
are  described  either  as  sons  of  Aphrodite  or  t- 
nympha. — Among  the  places  distinguished  for;-* 
worship  of  Eros.  Thespiae  in  Boeotia  standi  fr** 
most:  there  a  quinquennial  festival,  the  Eroti: 
or  Erotia,  was  celebrated  in  his  honour.  In  t- 
cient  works  of  art,  Eros  is  represented  either  v  i 
full-grown  youth  of  the  most  perfect  beaatj,  or  i> 
a  wanton  and  sportive  boy.  —  Respecting  the  cr 
nection  between  Eros  and  Psyche,  see  Pstckl 

ErotiilMlt  (*Epwriai^r),  a  Onek  gnunmsrr 
or  physician  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  wrote  a  »-• 
stfll  extant,  entitled  T«r  mp'  'IwvoKpirti  Af{«^ 
^wayvyii^  Fontai,  9WU  apud  Hippocrdtem  is* 
Collekio,  which  is  dedicated  to  Andromaebu,  w 
archiater  of  the  emperor.  The  best  edition  ii  ^ 
Fxwis,  Lips.  1780. 

Xnibnii  ( AaAer),  a  small  tributary  of  the  M^ 
selle,  near  Treves. 

SrjNnaafhiis  ("Epvfiibtfof ).  L  A  lofty  moa:x: 
in  Arcadia  on  the  frontiers  of  Achaia  and  K\ 
celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  haunt  of  the  fs^^i^r 
Eiymanthian  boar  destroyed  by  Hercules.  [Huj 
CULBS.] — The  Arcadian  nymph  Gsllisto,  who  n^ 
changed  into  a  she-bear,  is  called  Erymandfa^^ 
and  her  son  Areas  Erymamikidu  mnoM  w- 
[Arctoa.]— >2.  A  river  in  Arcadia,  which  n^  i 
the  above-mentioned  mountain,  and  falls  iste  o 
Alphens. 

EijhnBnthiii  or  Etfnuuidnu  (*Ep^ri0^,  *eH 
fuySpot  Arrian. :  Helmumd),  a  oonsidenble  r>^ 
in  the  Persian  province  of  Arachosia,  rising  in  ^ 
Paropamisus,  and  flowing  S.W.  and  W.  into  '>ii 
lake  called  Aria  (Zarak),  According  to  osbi 
accounts,  it  lost  itself  in  the  aand,  or  flowed « 
through  Oedrosia  into  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Sryiiehthon  (*Epvo'i'x6Wr),  that  is,  **  the  Tevi 
up  of  the  Earth.**  1.  Son  of  Triopas,  cut  down  mi 
in  a  grove  sacred  to  Demeter,  for  which  he  «| 

Sunished  by  the  goddess  with  fearful  haoff^r.i 
.  Son  of  Cecrops  and  Agranloa,  died  without  iiJ 
in  his  father's  lifetime  on  his  return  from  Ddi 
from  whence  he  brought  to  Athens  the  ancic 
im^  of  Ilithyia. 

Krjthliii  CEfv0ufM\  a  dty  on  the  costt' 
Paphlagonia,  between  Cromna  and  Amastrii. 
range  c?  cliffa  near  it  was  caHed  by  the  same  laa 
Srjtfaru  CEf^P^'  *E^peuos).  L (Nr.  Fiff-ti 
Ru.),  an  ancient  town  in  Boeotia,  not  far  fr(| 
Plataeae  and  Hysia,  and  celebrated  as  the  motl 
city  of  Erythrae  in  Asia  Minor.  -« 2.  A  ttwa 
the  Locri  OcSIae,  but  belonging  to  the  Aetolid 
E.  of  Nanpactns.— 8.  (Ritri^  Ro.),  one  of  4 
1 2  Ionian  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  stood  at  tb^  h^ 
tom  of  a  huge  bay,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  p<^n| 
sula  whicb  lies  opposite  to  Cfaiosi  Traditl 
ascribed  its  foundation  to  a  mixed  colony  of  Cretaj 
Lycians,  Carians,  and  Pamphylians,  under  £t 
thros  the  son  of  Rhadamanthus  ;  and  the  lesdiff 
the  lonians,  who  aftenrarda  took  powession  oi 
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Mid  to  hare  been  Cnopui,  the  ion  of  Codnu, 
after  whom  the  city  was  alio  called  Cii5p0p61ii 
(Kvwvo^oXit).  The  little  river  Aleoa  (or  rather 
Axna,  at  it  appean  on  coins)  flowed  past  the  city, 
and  the  neighbouring  Be»>port  towns  of  Cyssus  or 
CA8T8TB8,  and  Phoenicos,  formed  its  harboun. 
Erythrae  contained  a  temple  of  Hercules  and 
Athena  Polias,  remarkable  for  its  antiquity  ;  and 
on  the  coast  near  the  city  was  a  rock  called  Nigrum 
Pkomontorium  ((bcpa  /i^Aoira),  from  which  excel- 
lent mill-stones  were  hewn. 

Brythraenm  Hare  (if  *ZpvBpii  bdxoffva^  also 
rarely  *Epv9patos  v^rrof ),  was  the  nama  applied 
originally  to  the  whole  expanse  of  sea  between 
Arabia  and  Africa  on  the  Wm  and  India  on  the  E^ 
including  its  two  great  gulfs  (the  Red  Sea  and 
Penkm  Gulf).  In  this  sense  it  is  used  by  Hero- 
dotus, who  also  distinguishes  the  Hed  Sea  by  the 
name  of  'ApdStos  K6\wot,  [Arabicus  Smua.] 
Supposing  ihe  shores  of  Africa  and  Arabia  to  trend 
more  and  more  away  from  each  other  the  further 
S.  you  go,  he  appears  to  hare  called  the  head  of 
the  sea  between  them  6  ^Apdtios  ie6\wos,  and  the 
rest  of  that  sea,  as  fiv  S.  as  it  extended,  and  also 
£.  wards  to  the  shores  of  India,  if  'ZfuSftii  ddkeurg^a, 
and  also  1}  Norhy  ddhxunra ;  though  there  are,  again, 
some  indications  of  a  distinction  between  these  2 
terms,  the  latter  being  applied  to  the  whole  ex- 
panse <^  ocean  S.  of  the  former ;  in  one  passage, 
Lowever,  they  are  most  expressly  identified  (ii. 
1 58).  Afterwards,  when  the  true  form  of  these 
seas  became  to  be  better  known,  through  the  pro- 
gress of  maritime  discorery  under  the  Ptolemies, 
their  parts  were  distinguished  by  different  names, 
the  main  body  of  the  sea  being  called  Indicus  Ocea- 
nus,  the  Red  Sea  Arabicus  Sinus,  the  Penian  Gvl/ 
Persicus  Sinus,  and  the  name  Erythraeum  Mare 
being  confined  by  some  geographers  to  the  gulf  be* 
tweea  the  Straitt  of  Bab^Mandeb  and  the  Indian 
OoMM,  but  (a  more  generally  used  as  identical 
with  Arabicus  Sinus,  or  the  corresponding  genuine 
Latin  term.  Mare  Rubrum  {Red  Sea),  Still,  how- 
ever, even  long  after  the  commencement  of  our  era, 
the  name  Erythraeum  Mare  was  sometimes  used  in 
its  ancient  sense,  as  in  the  TltptrXovs  r^s  *Ef>v0par 
5aAitf^<n|r,  ascribed  to  Arrian,  but  really  the  work 
of  a  later  period,  which  is  a  description  of  the 
coast  from  Myos  Hormos  on  the  Red  Sea  to  the 
shores  of  India.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  doubt- 
ful, and  was  disputed  by  the  ancients :  it  is  gene- 
rally supposed  that  the  Greek  *Epv6pik  bd\aaea  is 
a  significant  name,  identical  in  meaning  with  the 
Latin  and  English  names  of  the  Red  Sea  ;  but 
why  red  no  rery  satisfactory  reason  has  been  gif  en  ; 
the  Hebrew  name  signifies  the  eedgy  tea, 

&7X  (lEpvC).  1.  Also  Krj^oni  Mom  (&  Giu- 
Uano)^  a  steep  and  isolated  mountain  in  the  N.W. 
of  Sicily  near  Drepanum.  On  the  summit  of  this 
mountain  stood  an  ancient  and  celebrated  temple  of 
Aphrodite  (Venus),  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Eryx,  king  of  the  Elymi,  or,  according  to  Viigil, 
by  Aeneas,  but  more  probably  by  the  Phoenicians, 
who  introduced  the  worship  of  Aphrodite  into 
Sicily.  [Aphroditb.]  From  this  temple  the  god- 
dess bore  the  surname  SrydSA,  under  which  name 
her  worship  was  introduced  at  Rome  about  the 
beginning  of  the  2nd  Punic  war.  At  present  there 
is  ilaading  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  the 
remains  of  a  castle,  originally  built  by  the  Saracens. 
*•  8.  The  town  of  this  name  was  on  the  W.  slope 
of  the  Bomitaiii.  It  was  dcftroycd  by  the  Caitha- 
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ginians  in  the  time  of  Pyrrhus ;  was  subsequently 
rebuilt;  but  was  again  destroyed  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  the  Ist  Punic  war,  and  its  inhabitants 
remoTed  to  Drepanum. 

Sidnila  ('Eo-8pairAd)  and  Eadrafiloii  or  Esdrfi- 
lon,  or  -^m  (*Eo-8f>iyA^r  or  -i^m)*  the  Greek  names 
for  the  city  and  valley  of  Jesreel  in  Palestine. 

EaquOuw.    [Roma.] 

Ssifii,  a  people  in  Gad,  W.  of  the  Sequana, 
probably  the  same  as  the  people  elsewhere  called 
Eaubii  and  SaiiiTiL 

Eftifinef,  a  people  in  Rhaetia  Secunda  or  Vin- 
delida,  whose  capital  was  CampodQnum  {Kempden) 
on  the  Iller. 

Eteodet  OErcoaX^t.)  L  Son  of  Andreus  and 
Erippe,  or  of  Cephisus  ;  said  to  hare  been  the  first 
who  oflfered  sacniSces  to  the  Charites  at  Orchome- 
nos  in  Boeotia.— 2.  A  son  of  Oedipus  and  Jocaste. 
After  his  father's  flight  from  Thebes,  he  and  his 
brother  Polynlces  undertook  the  government  of 
Thebes  by  turns.  But,  disputes  having  arisen  be- 
tween them,  Polynices  flted  to  Adrastus,  who  then 
brought  about  the  expedition  of  the  Seven  against 
Thebes.  [Adrastus.]  When  many  of  the  he- 
roes had  &llen,  .Eteocles  and  Polynices  resolved 
upon  deciding  the  contest  by  single  combat,  and 
both  the  brothers  fell. 

.  Eteodnt  {'Et4oic\os\  a  son  of  Iphis,  was,  ac- 
cording to  some  traditions,  one  of  the  7  heroes  who 
went  with  Adrastus  against  Thebes.  He  had  to 
make  the  attack  upon  the  Neitian  gate,  where  he 
was  opposed  by  Megareas, 

EteSnni  (*Er«»v(^),  a  town  in  Boeotia,  be- 
longing to  the  district  Parasopia,  mentioned  by 
Homer,  subsequently  called  Scarphe. 

EtSdaa  ('ErTy^/ai,  sc.  fti'c/uoi),  ihe  Eteeian  Winds^ 
derived  from  fror  **  year,**  signified  any  periodieal 
t0tnds,  but  the  word  was  used  more  particdlarly  br 
the  Greeks  to  indicate  the  northerly  winds,  whicn 
blew  in  the  Aegean  for  40  days  from  the  rising  of 
the  d<^  star. 

Etia  or  EtXa  (^Hrif,  'Hreia :  "Hriof,  *Hrcior), 
a  town  in  the  S.  of  Laconia  near  Boeae,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Aeneas,  and  named  after 
his  daughter  Etias.  Its  inhabitants  were  trans- 
planted at  an  early  time  to  Boeae,  and  the  place 
disappeared. 

EtOTiiiR,  a  town  of  the  Edetani  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis. 

EtrftrIa  orToioim,  called  by  the  Greeks  T^ht- 
nU  or  Tyrstela  {Tvfi^yia,  Tv/Nrnrta),  a  country 
in  central  Italy.  The  inhabitants  were  called  by 
the  Romans  Etnuoi  or  Tosd,  by  the  Greeks 
Ijrrrhiiii  or  Tyrstai  {Tv^^rivoi,  Tvpanroi),  and 
by  themselves  RsiftiB.  Etruria  ¥ws  bounded  on 
the  N.  and  N.W.  by  the  Apennines  and  the  river 
Macra,  which  divided  it  from  Liguria,  on  the  W. 
by  the  Tyrrhene  sea  or  Mare  Inferum,  on  the  E. 
and  S.  by  the  river  Tiber,  which  separated  it  from 
Umbria  and  Latium,  thus  comprehending  almost 
the  whole  of  modem  Tuscany,  the  Duchy  of  Lucca, 
and  the  Transtiberine  portion  of  the  Roman  states. 
It  was  intersected  by  numerous  maintains,  off- 
shoots of  the  Apennines,  consisting  of  long  ranges 
of  hills  in  the  N.,  but  in  the  S.  lying  in  detached 
masses,  and  of  smaller  sixe.  The  lan4  was  cele- 
brated in  mtiquity  for  its  fertility,  and  yielded 
rich  harvests  of  com,  wine,  oil,  and  flax.  The  upper 
part  of  the  country  was  the  most  healthy,  namely, 
the  part  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Tiber  and  the  Aumus,  iu  the  neigh- 
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bourhood  of  Arretiuin,  Cortona,  and  Peruiuu  The 
lower  part  of  the  country  on  the  coaet  wae  manhy 
and  unhealthy,  like  the  Marenuna  at  the  preeent 
day.  —  The  early  hiatoiy  of  the  popnlatbn  of 
Etmria  haa  given  rise  to  much  diieutsion  in  modern 
timei.  It  is  admitted  on  all  handa  that  the  people 
Imown  to  the  Romana  under  the  name  of  Etnuami 
were  not  the  original  inhabitanta  of  the  country, 
but  a  mixed  race.  The  moet  ancient  inhabitants 
appear  to  have  been  Liguriana  in  the  N.  and  Sicu- 
lians  in  the  S^  both  of  whom  were  iubseqnently 
expelled  from  the  country  by  the  Umbrians.  So 
£ir  most  accounts  agree  ;  but  from  this  point  there 
is  great  difference  of  opinion.  The  ancients  gene- 
rally believed  that  a  colony  of  Lydians,  led  by 
Tyrsenus,  son  of  the  king  of  Lydia,  settled  in  the 
country,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  their 
leader ;  and  it  has  been  maintained  by  some  mo> 
dem  writers  that  the  Oriental  character  of  many 
of  the  Etruscan  institutions  is  in  Ceivour  of  this 
account  of  their  origin.  But  most  modem  critics 
adopt  an  entirely  different  opinion.  They  believe 
that  a  Pelasgic  race,  called  Tyrrheni,  subdued  the 
Umbrians,  and  setUed  in  the  country,  and  that 
these  Tyrrhene-Pelasgians  were  in  their  turn  con- 
quered by  a  powerful  Rha«tian  raee,  called  Rasena, 
who  descended  from  the  Alps  and  the  valley  of  the 
Po.  Hence  it  was  from  the  union  of  the  Tyrrhene- 
Pelasgians  and  the  Rasena  that  the  Etruscan  nation 
was  formed.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  come 
to  any  definite  conclusion  respecting  the  real  origin 
of  the  Etruscans  ;  since  we  are  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  language  which  they  spoke;  and  the  language 
of  a  people  is  the  only  means  by  which  we  can 
pronounce  with  certainty  respecting  their  origin. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
Etruscans,  we  know  that  they  were  a  very  power- 
ful  nation  when  Rome  was  still  in  its  infancy,  and 
that  they  had  at  an  early  period  extended  their  do- 
minion over  the  greater  part  of  Italy,  from  the  Alps 
and  the  phiins  of  Lombardy  on  die  one  hand,  to 
Vesuvius  and  the  gulf  of  Sarento  on  the  other. 
These  dominions  may  be  divided  into  3  great 
districts :  Circumpadane  Etruria  in  the  N.,  Etmria 
Proper  in  the  centre,  and  Campanian  Etruria  in 
the  S.  In  each  of  these  districts  there  were  12 
principal  cities  or  states,  who  formed  a  confederacy 
for  mutual  protection.  Through  the  attacks  of  the 
Oanls  in  the  N.,  and  of  the  Sabines,  Samnites,  and 
Greeks  in  the  S.,  the  Etruscans  became  confined 
within  the  limits  of  Etruria  Proper,  and  continued 
long  to  flourish  in  this  country,  alter  they  had  dis- 
appeared fiwm  the  rest  of  Italy.  Of  the  12  cities, 
which  formed  the  confederacy  in  Etruria  Proper, 
no  list  is  given  by  the  ancients.  They  were  most 
probably  Cortona,  Arrktium,  Clusium,  Pb- 

RI78IA,   VOLATXRRAK,    VXTULONU,   RUSBLLAI, 

VoLsiNU,  Tarquinu,  Valxrii,  Vxii,  Caxrb 
more  anciently  csdled  Agylla.  Each  state  was  in- 
dependent of  all  the  others.  The  government  was 
a  close  aristocracy,  and  was  strictly  confined  to  the 
fiunily  of  the  Lucumones,  who  united  in  their  own 
persons  the  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  the  civil  func- 
tions. The  people  were  not  only  rigidly  excluded 
frtmi  all  share  in  the  government,  but  appear  to 
have  been  )n  a  state  of  vassalage  or  serfdom.  From 
the  noble  and  priestly  fiunilies  of  the  Lucumones  a 
supreme  magistrate  was  chosen,  who  appears  to 
have  been  sometimes  elected  for  life,  and  to  have 
home  the  title  of  king  ;  but  his  power  was  much 
uttered  by  the  noUe  Amilies.   At  a  later  time  the 
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kingly  dignity  waa  aboUahed,  and  the  geramMot 
entrufted  to  a  senate;    A  meeting  of  the  coofe- 
deracy  of  the  12  states  was  held  anmially  in  tlie 
spring,  at  the  temple  of  Vokumna  near  VolnniL— 
The  Etruscans  were  a  h^hly  ciriliied  people,  and 
from  them  the  Romans  bonrowed  many  of  thel' 
religious  and  political  institutions.     The  3  Uit 
kings  of  Rome  were  undoubtedly  Etnuesns,  asd 
they  left  m  the  city  enduring  traces  of  Etnutaa 
power  and  greatness.     The  Emicaus  paid  the 
greatest  attention  to  religion ;  and  tbeir  reHgiou 
system  was  closely  interwoven  with  all  pablk  vA 
private  a&irs.      The  principal  deities  were  di- 
vided into  2  classes.     The  highest  dass  verr  t^f 
**  Shrouded  Oods,*^  who  did  iM>t  reveal  thcmielmu 
man,  and  to  whom  all  the  other  gods  were  nibjeci 
The  2nd  cUus  consisted  of  the  12  great  ji^t,  < 
male  and  6  female,  called  by  the  Romans  Dii  C<s- 
sentes.    They  forooed  the  council  of  Tba  or  Ttaa, 
the  Roman  Jupiter,  and  the  2  other  moftt  povenil 
gods  of  the  12  were  0^9ra^  cotresponding  to  }vsf\ 
and  Mmrm  or  Materva,  conesponding  to  the  il> 
man  Minerva.    Besides  these  2  dasses  of  ^<i> 
there  waa  a  great  number  of  other  godt,  ^oi^ 
and  lares,  to  whom  worship  waa  paid.    The  la^ 
in  which  the  gods  were  worshipped  was  prescniri 
in  certain  sacred  books,  said  to  have  been  imoa 
by  TA6C8.    These  books  contained  the  **  Etma 
Disciplina,**  and  gave  minute  directions  res^*- 
ing  the  whole  of  the  ceremonial  worship.   Tkrf 
were  studied  in  the  schools  of  the  Lunmnfi^ 
to  which  the  Romana  also  ynxe  woeoMUaati  '-> 
send  some  of  their  noblest  youths  for  imtriKUA ; 
since  it  waa  from  the  Etruscana  that  the  fiasaa 
borrowed   most   of  their  arts  of  divinaooo.-- 
In  architecture,  statuary,  and  painting,  the  Etr> 
cans  attained  to  great  eminence.     They  were  v 
quainted  with  the  use  of  the  arch  at  sn  earlr 
period,  and  they  empbyed  it  in  constnictin|[  t^< 
great  cloacae  at  Rome.    Their  bronxe  candehl.'s 
were  celebrated  at  Athens  even  in  the  time  d 
Pericles  ;  and  the  beauty  of  their  branse  sutoes  >^ 
still  attested  by  the  She  Wolf  of  the  Capiiol  ^ 
the  Orator  of  the  Florence  Gallery.    The  bea^t< 
fill  vases,  which  have  been  discovered  in  o' 
numbers  in  Etruscan  tombs,  cannot  be  cited  £ 
proofs  of  the  excellence  of  Etruscan  workmansb ; 
since  it  is  now  admitted  by  the  most  oomp?tet 
judges,  that  these  vases  were  either  made  in  Grer:< 
or  by  Greek  artists  settled  in  Italy.  — Ot  tb 
private  life  of  the  Etruscana  we  have  a  li^' 
picture  from  the  paintings  discovered  in  tin 
tombs  ;  but  into  this  subject  onr  limits  forbid  • 
to  enter. — The  Uter  history  of  Etruria  is  a  ftro^ 
against  the  rising  power  of  Rome,  to  which  it  w; 
finally  compelled  to  yield.  After  the  a^>ture  of  V« 
by  the  dictator  Camillus,  ik  c  396,  the  Romac?  o 
tained  possession  of  the  E.  part  of  Etmria  ;  and  t 
Ciminian  forest,  instead  of  the  Tibez^  now 
the  boundary  of  the  2  people.     The  defeat  of 
Etruscans  by  Q.  Fabius  Maximoa  in  310,  m-v| 
great  blow  to  their  power.    They  still  endearou: 
to  maintain  their  independence  with  the  anisur 
of  the  Samnites  and  the  Gauls  ;  but  after  their 
cisive  defeat  by  Cornelius  DohbeUa  m  283,  tb 
became  the  subjects  of  Rome.     In  9]  thev 
ceived  the  Roman  franchise.    The  numerous  on 
taiy  colonies  established  in  Etruria  by  SuIU  a 
Augustus  destroyed  to  a  great  extent  the  natioi 
character  of  the  people,  and  the  country  thus  \ 
came  in  course  of  time  completely  Romanised. 
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EUBOEA. 

SnboM  (EMoia:  Ei}«oM^f,EMo<if^feiiLEdC^]L 
L  (NeffrvponU),  the  kigett  iaUnd  of  the  AegMftD 
aea,  lying  along  the  eoaate  of  Attica,  Boeotia,  and 
the  6.  part  of  Theualy,  from  which  countriea  it  i$ 
■eparated  by  the  Enboean  Bea»  called  the  EuripuB 
in  its  narroweat  pait.  Eaboea  if  about  90  milee 
in  length :  ita  extreme  breadth  is  80  milesi  but  in 
the  narrowest  part  it  is  only  4  miles  across. 
Throughout  the  length  of  the  island  mns  a  loftv 
range  of  mountains,  which  rise  in  one  part  as  high 
as  7266  feet  above  the  sea.  It  contains  nevertlie- 
less  many  fertile  plains,  and  was  celebrated  in  an- 
tiquity for  the  excellence  of  its  pastmage  and  corn- 
fields. According  to  the  ancients  it  was  once 
uiited  to  Boeotia,  from  which  it  was  separated  by 
an  earthquake.  In  Homer  the  inhabitants  are 
called  Abantes,  and  are  represented  as  taking  part 
in  the  expedition  against  Troy.  In  the  N.  of 
Euboea  dwelt  the  Histiaei,  from  whom  that  part 
of  the  island  was  called  Histiaea ;  below  these  were 
the  EUopii,  who  gave  the  name  of  Ellopia  to  the 
district,  extending  as  fiff  as  A^ae  and  Oerinthus  ; 
and  in  the  S.  were  the  Dryopes.  The  centre  of 
the  island  was  inhabited  chicly  by  lonians.  It  was 
in  this  part  of  Eaboea  that  the  Athenians  planted 
the  colonies  of  Chalcis  and  Ebktbu,  which  were 
the  2  most  important  cities  in  the  ishtnd.  After 
the  Persian  wars  Eaboea  became  subject  to  the 
Athenians,  who  attached  much  importance  to  its 
possession ;  and  consequently  Pericles  made  great 
exertions  to  subdue  it,  when  it  levolted  in  &  c. 
445.  Under  the  Romans  Euboea  formed  part  of 
the  province  of  Achaia.  —  Since  Cumae  in  Italy 
was  a  colony  from  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  the  adjective 
Euboieui  is  used  by  the  poets  in  reference  to  the 
former  city.  Thus  Vixgil  (Aen,  vi  2)  speaks  of 
Ettboidt  Cumarum  oru."— 11.  A  town  in  the  in- 
terior of  Sicily,  founded  by  Chalcis  in  Eaboea,  but 
destroyed  at  an  early  period. 

SnMUIdM  (EMovAiSnf),  of  Miletus,  a  phUo- 
sopher  of  the  Megaric  school.  He  was  a  contem- 
poiary  of  Aristotle,  against  whom  he  wrote  with 
great  bitterness;  and  he  is  stated  to  have  given  De- 
mosthenes instruction  in  dialectics.  He  is  said  to 
have  invented  the  forms  of  several  of  the  most 
eelebnted  false  and  captious  syllogisms. 

SuMlni  (EMovAof).  L  An  Athenian,  of  the 
demus  Anaphlystns,  a  distinguished  onUor  and 
statesman,  was  one  of  the  most  fonnidable  oppo- 
nents of  Demosthenes.  It  was  with  him  that 
Aeschines  served  as  secretary  in  the  earlier  part  of 
bis  life.«*8.  An  Athenian,  son  of  Euphranor,  of 
the  Cettian  demus,  a  distinguished  poet  of  the 
middle  comedy,  flourished  &  c.  376.  He  wrote 
104  plays,  of  which  there  are  extant  more  than  50 
titles.  His  plays  were  chiefly  on  mythological 
anbjecta.  Several  of  them  contained  parodies  of 
pass^^es  (ram  the  tragic  poets,  and  especially  from 
Euripides. 

XadldM  (E^KAeI8i}t).  1.  The  celebrated  ma- 
thematician, who  has  almost  given  his  own  name 
to  the  science  of  geometry,  m  every  countxy  in 
which  his  writings  are  studied;  but  we  know 
next  to  nothing  of  his  private  history.  The  place 
of  his  birth  is  uncertain.  He  lived  at  Alexandria 
in  the  time  of  the  first  Ptolemy,  b.  c.  323—283, 
and  WIS  the  founder  of  the  iUexandrian  mathe- 
matical school.  He  was  of  the  Platonic  sect,  and 
well  read  in  its  doctrinesL  It  was  his  answer  to 
Ptolemy,  who  asked  if  geometry  could  not  be  made 
mdetf  that  there  was  no  foyal  road.    Of  the  nu- 
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meroni  works  attributed  to  Euclid  the  following 
are  still  extant : — 1.  2to(x<<««  the  ElemuUt,  in  13 
books,  with  a  14th  and  15th  added  by  Htpsiclbs. 
2.  A«3o/Umi,  the  Data,  containing  100  proposi- 
tions, with  a  preface  by  Marinns  of  Naples.  3. 
Zlnyvyii  'Apno¥uc^  a  Tnatm  on  Mtuie ;  and  4. 
Karar^^  Kar^yos,  ik$  ZHomom  <^the  Soale :  one 
of  these  works,  most  likely  the  former,  must  be 
rejected.  5.  ♦cuf^/Miw,  the  Appeardneei  (of  the 
heavens).  6.  'Ovrucd,  m  OpHa  ;  and  7.  Kotov- 
rputd,  on  Caioptriet.  The  only  complete  edi- 
tion of  all  the  reputed  works  of  Euclid  is 
that  published  at  Oxford,  1703,  folio,  by  David 
Gregory,  with  the  title  £&kA«(8ov  rk  trt^Ci/um. 
The  Elements  and  the  Data  were  published  in 
Greek,  Latin,  and  French,  in  3  vols.  4to.  Paris, 
1814 — 16—18,  byPeyrerd.  The  most  convenient 
edition  for  scholan  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  Ele- 
ments is  the  one  by  August,  Berol.  1826,  8vo.— A 
Of  Megan,  was  one  of  the  chief  of  the  disciples  of 
Socrates,  but  before  becoming  such,  he  bad  studied 
the  doctrines,  and  especially  the  dialectics,  of  the 
Eleatics.  Socrates  on  one  occasion  reproved  him 
for  his  fondness  for  subtle  and  captious  disputes. 
On  the  death  of  Socrates  (&  c.  399),  Eudides  took 
refuge  in  Megara,  and  there  established  a  school 
which  distinguished  itself  chiefly  by  the  cultivation 
of  dialectics.  The  doctrines  of  the  Eleatics  formed 
the  basis  of  his  philosophical  system.  With  these 
he  blended  the  ethical  and  dialectical  principles  of 
Socrates.  He  viras  the  author  of  6  dialogues,  none 
of  which  however  have  come  down  to  us.  He 
has  frequently  been  erroneously  confounded  with 
the  mathematician  of  the  same  name.  The  school 
which  he  founded  was  called  sometimes  the  Me- 
garic, sometimes  the  Dialectic  or  Eristic. 

Euor&tiUM  (E^KpariSirt),  king  of  fiactria,  from 
about  B.  c  181  to  161,  was  one  imT  the  most  power- 
fill  of  the  Bactrian  kings,  and  made  great  conquests 
in  the  N.  of  India. 

Snetimon,  the  astronomer.   [Mkton.] 

SndbnXdai  (Zit^a^uiat).  I.  King  of  Sparta, 
reigned  from  b.  c.  330  to  about  300.  He  was  the 
younger  son  of  Archidamns  III.  and  succeeded  his 
brother  Agis  III.— IL  King  of  Sparta,  was  son 
of  Arehidaiinus  IV.,  whom  he  succeeded,  and  fiither 
of  Agis  IV. 

EndSmiii  (E0Bi}Mor).  t  Of  Cyprus,  a  Peripa^ 
tetic  philosopher,  to  whom  Aristotle  dedicated  the 
dialogue  Eohifutt  ^  r^fA  ifuxvs^  which  is  lost  — 
8.  Of  Rhodes,  alio  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  and 
one  of  the  most  important  of  Aristotle^s  disciples. 
He  edited  many  of  Aristotie*s  writings  ;  and  one 
of  them  even  bean  the  name  of  Eudemus,  namely, 
the  *H9uik  E^/mio,  which  work  was  in  all  pro- 
bability a  recension  of  Aristotle^s  lectures  edited  by 
Eudemus.  [See  p.  85,  b.]  — 8.  The  physician  of 
LivilU,  the  wife  of  Dmsus  Caesar,  who  assisted 
her  and  Sejanus  in  poisoning  her  husband,  a.  d.  23. 

EudSela  (E^aia).  L  Originally  called  Atha- 
ntii,  daughter  of  the  sophist  Leontius,  was  dis- 
tinguished for  her  beauty  and  attainments.  She 
married  the  emperor  Theodosius  II.,  a.d,  421  ; 
and  on  her  maiiriage  she  embraced  Christianity, 
and  received  at  her  baptism  the  name  of  Eudocia. 
She  died  at  Jerusalem,  a.  d.  460.  She  wrote  se- 
veral works  ;  and  to  her  is  ascribed  by  some  the 
extant  poem  ffomero-Ctntones^  which  is  composed 
of  verses  from  Homer,,  and  relates  the  history  of 
the  fall  and  of  the  redemption  of  man  by  Jesus 
Christ  i  but  its  genuineness  is  very  doubtfuL— 8. 
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Of  Macrembolia,  wife  of  the  emperon  Coxiitintine 
XL  Dacas  and  Romanut  IV.  Diogenes  (a.  d.  1059 
— 1071),  wrote  a  dictionary  of  history  and  mytho- 
logy, which  she  called  *linit  Violarhtmj  or  Bed 
of  VioUu,  It  was  |ffinted  for  the  first  time  by 
Villoison,  in  his  Aneedota  Graeea,  Venice,  1781. 
The  sources  from  which  the  work  was  compiled  an 
nearly  the  same  as  those  used  by  Suidas. 

Endotes,  a  people  in  Germany  near  the  Varini, 
probably  in  the  modem  MeekUfAurg. 

SndoxuB  (E55o(or).  L  Of  Cnidus,  son  of 
Aeschines,  a  celebrated  astronomer,  geometer,  phy- 
sician, and  legislator,  lived  about  b.  c.  366.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Archytas  and  Plato,  and  alto 
went  to  Egypt,  where  he  studied  some  time  with 
the  priests.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Athena, 
bat  it  would  appear  that  he  must  have  spent  some 
time  in  his  native  place,  for  Strabo  says  that  the 
obsenratory  of  Eudoxus  at  Cnidus  was  existing  in 
hi*  time.  He  died  at  the  age  of  53.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  who  taught  in  Greece  the 
motions  of  the  planets ;  and  he  is  also  stated  to 
have  made  separate  spheres  for  the  stars,  sun,  moon, 
and  planets.  He  wrote  various  works  on  astronomy 
and  geometry,  which  are  lost ;  but  the  substance 
of  his  ^aiy^ftcm  is  preserved  by  Aratus,  who  turned 
into  verse  the  prose  work  by  Eudoxus  with  that 
title. "« 2.  An  Athenian  eomic  poet  of  the  new 
comedy,  was  by  birth  a  Sicilian  and  the  son  of 
Agathocles— 8.  Of  Cyiicus,  a  geographer,  who 
went  finom  his  native  place  to  Egypt,  and  was  em- 
ployed by  Ptolemy  Evexgetcs  and  his  wife  Cleo- 
patn,  in  voyages  to  India  ;  but  afterwards  being 
robbed  of  all  his  property  by  Ptolemy  Lathyros, 
he  sailed  away  down  the  Red  Sea,  and  at  last 
arrived  at  Gades.  He  afterwards  made  attempts 
to  circumnavigate  Africa  in  the  opposite  direction, 
but  without  success.    He  lived  about  b.  c  130. 

XngBmon  (Evyd^r),  one  of  the  Cyclic  poets, 
was  a  native  of  Cyrene,  and  lived  about  b.  c  568. 
His  poem  (TqAcToy/a)  was  a  continuation  of  the 
Odyssey,  and  formed  the  conclusion  of  the  epic 
cycle.     It  concluded  with  the  death  of  Ulysses. 

SuglnSi,  a  people  who  formerly  inhabited  Ve- 
netia  on  the  Adriatic  sea,  and  were  driven  towards 
the  Alps  and  the  Lacus  Benacus  by  the  Heneti 
or  VenetL  According  to  some  traditions  they 
founded  Patavium  and  Verona,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which  were  the  Euganei  Colles.  They 
possessed  numerous  flocks  of  sheep,  the  wool  of 
which  was  celebrated.  (Jut.  viii.  15.) 

Sobimbiii  (E^^cpof ),  probably  a  native  of 
Messene  in  Sicily,  lived  at  the  court  of  Cassander 
in  Macedonia,  about  b.  c.  31 6.  Cassander  furnished 
him  with  the  means  to  undertake  a  voyage  of 
discovery.  He  is  laid  to  have  sailed  down  the  Red 
Sea  and  round  the  southern  coasts  of  Asia,  until 
he  came  to  an  island  called  Panchaea.  After  his 
return  ha  wrote  a  work  entitled  'Ic^  'Anrypo^^, 
or  a  Sacred  Hiatory^  in  9  books.  He  gave  this 
title  to  his  work,  because  he  pretended  to  have 
derived  his  information  from  * Anrypo^',  or  inscrip- 
tions in  temples,  which  he  had  discovered  in  his 
travels,  especially  in  the  island  of  Panchaea.  £n- 
hemerus  had  been  trained  in  the  school  of  the 
Cyrcnaics,  who  were  notorious  for  their  scepticism 
in  matters  connected  with  the  popular  religion; 
and  the  object  of  his  work  was  to  exclude  every 
thing  supernatural  from  the  popular  religion,  and 
to  dross  up  the  myths  as  so  many  plain  histories. 
In  his  work  the  several  gods  were  ropreaented  as 
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having  originally  been  men  who  hsd  diitingnuM 
themselves  either  as  warriwi,  or  beoefarton  of 
mankind,  and  who  after  their  death  wetc  vor- 
shipped  as  gods  by  the  grateful  people.  Zetia,  U 
examjde,  was  a  king  6L  Crete,  who  hsd  been  i 
great  conqueror ;  and  he  asserted  tkst  he  bsd  ins 
in  the  temple  of  Zeus  Triphjlius  a  coIdidd  with  an 
inscription  detailing  all  the  exploits  of  the  kiii^ 
Ursnns,  Cronus,  and  Zeus.  The  hook  vu  viinfi 
in  an  attractive  style,  and  became  verr  popttlc 
and  many  of  the  subsequent  historissi,  loch  a 
Diodorus,  adopted  his  mode  of  dealing  withmyt^L 
The  great  popularity  of  the  work  is  stteiud  V 
the  circumstance  that  Ennius  made  a  Latin  oui- 
lation  of  it.  But  the  pious  believcn,  on  the  et'e 
hand,  called  Euhemenis  an  atheut  The  Dtp 
tian  writers  often  refer  to  him  to  prove  tbit'^ 
pagan  mythology  was  nothing  bat  a  heap  of  {lU 
invented  by  men. 

EvlMUi  (E&Aocof :  0.  T.  UU:  JTmU 
river  in  Susiana,  on  the  borders  of  Elynsu,  r>": 
in  Great  Media,  flowing  S.  through  MeMbiM!» 
passing  E.  of  Susa,  and,  afier  unitmg  with  tbt  r» 
sitigris,  foiling  into  the  head  of  the  PcniutOu.' 
Some  of  the  ancient  geographers  make  the  £u>-' 
foil  into  the  Choaspes^  and  others  identiif  tl^t  ^' 
rivers. 

XniBMlU  (E0;«aios),  the  fiuthful  swioehd  * 
Ulysses,  was  a  son  of  Ctesius,  king  of  the  isUr'  '• 
Syrie ;  he  had  been  carried  away  from  bii  fst^'* 
house  by  a  Phoenician  aUve,  and  Phoru^' 
sailors  sold  him  to  LaCrtea,  the  fotker  of  Ult^'C 

Enmilni  (EI^/ci|Xor).  L  Son  of  AdnetBs>^^ 
Alcestis,  went  with  1 1  ships  fivm  Phenr  t»  T*  f  j 
He  was  distinguished  for  his  excellent  b/H 
which  had  once  been  under  the  care  of  ApolKt*'^ 
with  which  Eumehis  would  have  gained  the  :r!j 
at  the  funeral  games  of  Patrodus,  if  hii  (^'^ 
had  not  been  broken.  His  vnfo  was  Iphthri 
daughter  of  Icarius.— 8.  Of  Corinth,  one  (/'j 
Baochiadae,  an  ancient  Epic  poet,  belong  <> 
cording  to  some,  to  the  Epic  cyde.  Hit  vanx 
significant,  referring  to  his  skill  in  poetry.  ^ 
flourished  about  &  c.  760.  His  priocipsl  p^ 
seems  to  have  been  hn  CbruilUni  /futory. 

SomfaLM  (EVc*^0*  L  Of  Cabdia,  ert^ 
as  private  secretary  to  Philip  and  Alex&'w 
whom  he  accompanied  throngbont  his  eipe<iit 
in  Asia,  and  who  treated  him  with  vaA 
confidence  and  distinction.  After  the  death 
Alexander  (b.  c  323)  Eumenea  obtained  the 
vemment  of  Cappadocia,  Paphlagonia,  and  P^o 
which  provinces  had  never  yet  been  conqurrf  J 
the  Macedonians.  Eumenea  entered  into  i  d 
alliance  with  Perdiocas,  who  subdued  the*^ 
vinces  for  him.  When  Perdiccaa  marched 
Egypt  against  Ptolemy,  he  committed  to  Eucxj 
the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Antipater  and  \ 
terus  in  Asia  Minor.  Eumenea  met  with  c 
success;  he  defeated  Neoptolemua,  who  had  n^^ 
from  Perdiccas;  and  subsequently  he  agam  Ar'A 
the  combined  armies  of  Crateros  and  Neopto^l 
Craterus  himself  fell,  and  Neoptolemus  was  | 
by  Eumenes  vrith  his  own  hand,  after  a  d^ 
struggle  in  the  presence  of  the  2  armies.  Mean 
the  death  of  Perdiccas  in  Egypt  changed  the  ai 
of  affiurs.  Antigonus  now  employed  the  « 
force  of  the  Macedonian  army  to  cmsh  Eqidj 
The  struggle  was  carried  on  for  some  years  ( 3 
316).  It  was  conducted  by  Eumenes  with 
summate  skill;  and  notwithsCaadiqg  the  numi 
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■f«riority  of  Ui  fereei,  he  Tnamtataed  hii  gioimd 
^ainit  hit  cneoict,  till  he  w«t  lorrendered  by 
^  Aigrnipidi  to  Antigoniii,  bj  whom  he  wu 
pat  to  dcato,  316.  He  wu  45  jean  old  at 
the  time  of  hii  death.  Of  hif  ability,  both  aa  a 
imenl  and  a  itatetiDan,  no  doabt  can  be  enter- 
bmed ;  and  it  ii  probable  that  he  would  have 
ituined  a  &r  more  iiafKVtBnt  position  among  the 
fwtftun  of  Alexander,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
ictidffital  ditadvantage  of  his  birth.  Bnt  as  a 
Grt^  of  Cardii,  and  not  a  natiTO  Macedonian,  he 
«ai  cooftintly  looked  upon  with  dislike  both  W 
Hh  oppooenta  and  companions  in  anns.  ^  8. 1. 
Iki  of  PiaoiMua,  reigned  &  c.  263—241 ;  and 
«u  the  nieccasor  of  his  uncle  Philetaems.  Re 
»>uined  a  Ticiory  near  Sardis  OTer  Antiochns 
Niter,  aod  thus  established  his  dominion  orer  the 
pvTincn  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  o^ital."—  8. 
n.  Kingof  PiaoAifua,  reigned  &G.  197 — 159; 
tad  WW  the  ton  and  successor  of  Attains  I.  He 
x^ffited  from  his  predecessor  the  friendship  and 
L'.toDoe  of  the  Romans,  which  he  took  the  utmost 
\*ai  tt>  ctiltivats;  He  supported  the  Romans  in 
ikrir  irar  against  Antiochus ;  and  after  the  con- 
\m  of  the  latter  (190)  he  reoeired  from  the 
»«ste  Myni,  L]rdia,both  Phryiias,  and  Lycaonia, 
as  «f H  «  Lyiinachia,  and  the  Thracian Chersonese. 
fir  thii  meant  be  was  at  once  raised  from  a  state 
if  cfBpantiTe  insignificance  to  be  the  soveieign  of 
I  powM  monarchy.  Subsequently  he  was  in- 
mied  k  w  with  Phamaoes,  king  of  Pontns,  and 
1^^  king  of  Bithynia,  but  both  wan  wen 
\^a':g\n  to  a  dose  by  the  interposition  of  the 
Rviaat.  At  a  later  period  Eumenes  was  regarded 
^■'•^  mpteioa  by  the  Roman  senate,  because  he 
*u  n^wcted  ef  haring  corresponded  secretly  with 
\*it^  kmg  of  Macedonia,  during  the  war  of  the 
B«:  vith  the  Roomna.  Eumenes  assiduously  cid- 
siv/d  an  the  arts  of  peace :  Pergamus  became 
^iii  rale  a  great  and  flourishing  city,  which 
K  -iorwd  with  splendid  buildings,  and  in  which 
^  loaded  thai  celebrated  Ubmry  which  rose  to  be 
J''^'  mn  to  that  of  Alexandria. 
S&a«Bla  (tifi4¥9ia  or  tAnwtai  ia«tU),  a 
[v  ^  Gn«t  Phrygia,  on  the  riven  Olauctis  and 
^J\  S,  of  the  Maeander,  named  by  Attains 
J-  v>T  U»  brother  and  piedeceMor  Eumenes  II. 
^'■^  in  BMiicationa  which  seem  to  connect  the 
'''  'f -u  fooadatioB  with  that  of  the  destruction 
••-Jib. 

^BiaUM  (Z»M«rf8ffr),  also  called  Xri&yM, 
>■  'mnyct  ('Eftv^Sff,  *Epuarf),  and  by  the 
ifu.!  FviM  or  ]>ix»e,  the  Avenging  Deities 
'*  *  '"riaally  only  a  peraonificatioo  of  curses  pro- 
'  ^i  Qpoo  a  criminaL  The  name  Erinys  is 
^ '  '^  ancient  one  ;   ita  etymology  is  uncertain, 

'  ''» (ireeka  derived  it  from  ipum  or  ^pevrdM, 

'■*  vp  «r  penecnte,  or  from  the  Arcadian 
>'•«.  I  im  angry  ;  so  that  the  Erinyes  wen 
'"  T  i£c  aogrj  ^deasca,  or  the  goddesses  who 
|»  St  or  seaRh  after  the  criminal.  The  name 
-•y  3ii^  which  signifies  **  the  well-meaning,** 
^ '  "'^Ud  goddcaaea,^  is  a  mere  euphemism,  be^ 
*•'  >*pe  dftmded  to  call  these  fearful  goddesses 
L  T  m]  isnae  It  was  said  to  have  been  fint 
^  "^-a  after  the  acijuitta]  of  Oreatea  by  the 
^  'ns  when  the  anger  of  the  Erinyes  had  be- 

-  «'4ked.     It  was  by  a  similar  euphemism 

-  ^''^rii§  the  Erinyea  were  called  tre^iral  deal, 

'  •iicfible  goddesses.  —  Homer  sometimes 

^  -«  IB  Brmptf  bat  more  frequently  Erinjfn 
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in  the  plmaL  He  represents  them  as  inhabitants 
of  Erebos,  where  they  remain  quiet  tmtil  some 
curse  pronounced  upon  a  criminal  calls  them  into 
activity.  The  crimes  which  they  punish  are  dis- 
obedience towards  parents,  violation  of  the  renect 
due  to  old  age,  perjury,  murder,  violation  of  the  law 
of  hospitality,  and  improper  conduct  towards  sup- 
pliants. They  took  away  from  men  all  peace  of 
mind,  and  led  them  into  misery  and  misfortune. 
Hesiod  says  that  they  were  the  daughten  of  Oe, 
and  aprung  from  the  drops  of  blood  that  fell  upon 
her  from  the  body  of  Ursnus.  Aeschylus  calls 
them  the  daughten  of  Night ;  and  Sophocles  of 
Darkness  and  Oe.  In  the  Oreek  trasedians  neither 
the  names  nor  the  number  of  the  Ennyes  are  men- 
tioned. Aeschylus  describes  them  as  divinitiea 
more  ancient  than  the  Olympian  gods,  dwelling  in 
the  deep  darkness  of  Tartarus,  dreaded  by  gods 
and  men  ;  with  bodies  all  black,  serpents  twined 
in  their  hair,  and  blood  dripping  from  their  eyes. 
Euripides  and  other  later  poets  describe  them  as 
winged.  With  later  writen  their  number  is  usually 
limited  to  3,  and  their  names  are  SsiphfiDe,  Aleeto, 
and  Magawa.  They  gradually  assimied  the  cha- 
racttf  of  goddesses  who  punished  men  after  death, 
and  they  seldom  appeared  upon  earth.  The  sacri- 
fices offered  to  them  consisted  of  black  sheep  and 
nephalia,  t. «.  a  drink  of  honey  mixed  with  water. 
They  were  wonhipped  at  Athens,  where  they  had 
a  sanctuary  and  a  arotto  near  the  Areopaffiu :  their 
statues,  however,  had  nothing  formidable,  and  a 
festival  Eimienidea  was  there  celebmted  in  their 
honour.  Another  sanctuary,  with  a  grove  which 
no  one  was  allowed  to  enter,  existed  at  Colonus. 

SnmenXiis,  a  Roman  rhetorician  of  Augusto- 
dimum  (Avtuu)  in  Oaul,  held  a  high  office  imder 
Constantius  Chlorus.  He  is  the  author  of  4  orations 
in  the  **  Panegyrici  Veteres,^  namely :  1.  Oraiio 
pro  milaurtmdit  tckoHty  a  lecture  delivered  on  the 
re-establishment  by  Constantius  Chlorus  of  the 
school  at  Autun,  A.  D.  296  or  297.  2.  Pamyfriau 
QmMiaMiio  Oaemri  diehu^  delivered  296  or  297.  3. 
PoM^ynciM  Conttanimo  At^ugto  didus^  delivered 
810.  4.  Oraihrum  adio  Cbaafaafi'ao  Am^uUo  FU^ 
vimnum  iionimm,  delivered  31 1. 

Enmolpu  (E^ftoXvor),  ^at  is  **  the  good 
singer,**  a  Thracian  bard,  usually  represented  as  a 
son  of  Poseidon  and  Chione,  the  daughter  of  Boreas. 
As  soon  as  he  was  bom,  he  was  thrown  into  the 
sea  by  his  mother,  who  was  anxious  to  conceal  her 
shame,  but  was  preserved  by  his  father  Poseidon, 
who  had  him  educated  in  Ethiopia  by  his  daughter 
Benthesicjrma.  When  he  had  grown  up,  he  married 
a  daughter  of  Benthesicyma;  but  as  he  made  an 
attempt  upon  the  chastity  of  his  wife*s  sister,  he 
was  expelled  together  with  his  son  Ismarus.  Thev 
went  to  the  Thracian  king  Tegyrius,  who  gave  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Ismarus;  but  as  Eumolpos 
drew  upon  himself  the  suspicion  of  Tegyrius,  he 
was  again  obliged  to  take  to  flight,  and  came  to 
Eleusis  in  Attica,  where  he  formed  a  friendship 
with  the  Eleusinians.  Afier  the  death  of  his  son 
Ismarus,  he  returned  to  Thrace  at  the  request  of 
Tegyrius.  The  Eleuitinians,  who  were  involved  in 
a  war  with  Athens,  called  Eumolpus  to  their  assist- 
ance. Eumolpus  csme  vnth  a  numerous  band  of 
Thraciana,  but  he  was  slain  by  Erechtheus.  Eu- 
molpus was  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Eleuainian 
mysteries,  and  as  the  fint  priest  of  Deroeter  and 
Dionysus.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  priestly  office 
by  his  son  Ccryx  (who  was^  according  to  some 
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daeu*  and  Cmteoai,  tvro  rival  poeta.  The  regret 
of  Sophocles  for  his  death  ia  aaid  to  have  been  ao 
great,  that  at  the  representation  of  hit  next  p]aj  he 
nude  his  actors  appear  uncrowned.  The  accounts 
which  we  find  in  some  writers  of  the  profligacy  of 
Euripides  are  mere  idle  scandal,  and  scarcely 
worthy  of  serious  refutation.  Nor  does  there  appear 
to  be  any  better  foundation  for  thsit  other  charge 
which  has  been  brought  against  him«  of  hatred  to 
the  fenude  sex.  This  is  said  to  have  been  oocar 
sioned  by  the  infidelity  of  bis  wife  ;  but,  as  has 
been  alrMdy  remarked,  this  tale  does  not  deserve 
credit  He  was  a  man  of  a  serious  and  austere 
temper :  and  it  was  in  ceosequence  of  this  that  the 
charge  probably  originated.  It  is  certain  that  the 
poet  who  drew  such  characters  as  Antigone,  Iphi- 
genia,  and,  above  all,  Alcestia,  was  not  blind  to 
the  gentleness,  the  strong  affection,  the  self-aban- 
doning devotedness  of  women.  With  respect  to 
the  worid  and  the  Deity,  he  seems  to  have  adopted 
the  doctrines  of  Anazagoras,  not  unmixed  appa- 
rently with  pantheistie  views.  [Anaxaoobas.] 
To  class  him  with  atheists,  as  some  have  done,  is 
undoubtedly  unjust.  At  the  same  time,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  we  look  in  vain  in  his  plays  for 
the  high  fitith  of  Aeschylus ;  nor  can  we  fiul  to 
admit  that  the  pupil  of  Anaxagoras  could  not  syal- 

Csthise  with  the  popular  religions  system  around 
im,  nor  throw  himself  cordiidly  into  it.  He  fine- 
quently  altered  in  the  most  arbitiary  manner  the 
ancient  legends.  Thus,  in  the  Orutet^  MenelaOs 
comes  before  us  as  a  selfish  coward,  and  Helen  as  a 
worthless  wanton ;  in  the  Hdmoy  the  notion  of 
Stesichorus  is  adopted,  that  the  heroine  was  never 
carried  to  Troy  at  all,  and  that  it  was  a  mere 
^ttkov  of  her  for  which  the  Greeks  and  Trojans 
fought ;  Andromache,  the  widow  of  Hector  and 
slave  of  Neoptolemua,  seems  almost  to  foxget  the 
past  in  her  quarrel  with  Herraione  and  the  perils  of 
her  present  situation ;  and  Electra,  mazried  by  the 
policy  of  Aegisthus  to  a  peasant,  scolds  her  hua- 
band  for  inviting  guests  to  dine  without  r^ard  to 
the  ill-prepared  state  of  the  larder.  In  short,  with 
Euripides  tragedy  is  brought  down  into  the' sphere 
of  every-day  life  ;  men  are  represented,  according 
to  the  remark  of  Aristotle,  not  as  they  ought  to  be, 
but  as  they  are  ;  under  the  names  of  the  ancient 
heroes,  the  characters  of  his  own  time  are  set  before 
us ;  it  is  not  Medea,  or  Iphigenia,  or  Alcestis 
that  is  speaking,  but  abstractedly  a  mother,  a 
daughter,  or  a  wife.  All  this,  indeed,  gave  fuller 
scope,  perhaps,  for  the  exhibition  of  passion  and  for 
those  scenes  of  tenderness  and  pathos  in  which  Euri- 
pides especially  excelled  ;  and  it  will  serve  also  to 
account  in  great  measure  for  the  preference  given  to 
his  plajs  by  the  practical  Socrates,  who  is  said  to 
have  never  entered  the  theatre  unless  when  they 
were  acted,  as  well  as  for  the  admiration  felt  for 
him  by  Menander  and  Philemon,  and  other  poets 
of  the  new  comedy.  The  most  serious  defects  in 
his  tragedies,  artistically  speaking,  are :  bis  con- 
stant employment  of  the  *^  Deus  ex  machina ;  ^ 
the  diseonnexiMi  of  his  choral  odes  from  the  sub- 
ject of  the  play  ;  the  extremely  awkward  and  for- 
mal character  of  his  prologues  ;  and  the  frequent 
introduction  of  frigid  yv&ftM  and  of  philosophical 
disquisitions,  makinff  Medea  talk  like  a  sophist, 
and  Hecuba  like  a  free  thinker,  and  aiming  rather 
at  subtilty  than  simplicity.  On  the  same  prin- 
ciples on  which  he  brought  his  subjects  and  cba^ 
laeters  to  the  level  of  common  life,  he  adopted 
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also  in  his  atyle  the  eveiy-day  OMde  of  speaking' 
According  to  some  accounts,  he  wrote,  in  all,  75 
plays ;  according  to  others,  92.  Of  these,  18  ir 
extant,  if  we  omit  the  AfceiM,  which  is  probsbty 
spurious.  A  list  is  subjoined  of  the  extant  pUri 
of  Euripides,  with  their  dates,  asoertsined  or  pro- 
bable :~  J/esstu,  B.  c.  438.  This  play  was  bmigiit 
out  as  the  last  of  a  tetralogy,  and  stood  tker^orv 
in  the  place  of  a  satyric  drama,  to  which  )jAM  r 
bears,  in  some  parts,  great  siinilaritj,  particular  t 
in  the  representation  of  Hercdea  in  hii  cnpi 
MedM,  4S1.  H^ifofytn  Coromfer^  428,  piati 
the  first  orixe.  MeeHAa^  exhibited  before  iT~ 
//eroe^wftie,  about  421.  iSk^jfWibe^  about  421.  U 
of  uncertain  date.  HereuUi  Fmu,  of  unootu 
date.  Andromaeie^  about  420—417.  Troadn 
415.  Eledra,  about  4i6--4l3.  Hdau,  iVl 
Ipkigenia  ai  Ibmri  of  uncertain  date.  Oresta,  401 
PhoemuoAt  of  uncertain  date.  BaeAae:  tliii  pjj 
was  apparently  written  for  representation  at  Mk«- 
donia,  and  therefore  at  a  very  late  period  of  'i* 
lifo  oif  Euripides.  IpUgmn  at  AvKt :  this  plr 
together  with  the  BaedHiu  and  the  Alcmaeim,  n 
brought  out  at  Athens,  afier  the  poet's  dfstix  h 
the  younger  Euripides.  Cyolopt,  of  uncertain  dfi 
it  is  interesting  as  the  only  extant  spedmen  of  "^ 
Greek  satyric  drama.  Besides  the  playi.  U'" 
are  extant  5  letters,  puqwrttng  to  have  been  ir^ 
ten  by  Euripides,  but  they  are  spurious.— fUi'if- 
By  Musgrave,  Oxfiord,  1778  ;  by  Beck,  U^'^ 
1778—88  ;  by  Matthiae,  Leipzig,  1813-25 ;i:i 
a  variorum  edition,  Glasgow,  1821.  Of  Kpvtf 
plajra  there  have  been  many  editaons,  e.g.  bj  F  •- 
son,  Ebnsley,  Valckenaer,  Monk,  Pflugfc.  aod  H^i- 
mann.«*8.  The  youngeat  of  the  3  sons  of  ^^ 
above.  After  the  death  of  his  father  he  bros.-i'> 
out  3  of  his  plays  at  the  great  Dionysia,  rii.  tb 
Alemaeom  (no  longer  extasit),  the  IpUgmia  ai  -i*- 
to,  and  the  BaedUte, 

Sulpiif  (Etfpirot),  any  part  of  the  sea  vb" 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  were  remariiahlT  no 
lent,  is  the  name  especially  of  the  narrow  ttii'-  i 
which  sepazates  Enboea  from  Boeotia,  in  which  iH  , 
ancienta  asserted  that  the  sea  ebbed  and  flows! . 
times  in  the  day.     The  extraordinary  tides  of  >^ 
Euripus  have  been  noticed  by  modem  obserre.'i 
the  water  soasetimea  runs  aa  much  as  8  oilef  ^ 
hour.    At  Cbalcia  there  waa  a  bridge  over  ct 
Euripus,  uniting  Euboea  with  the  mainhnd. 

EorftmiiB  (EUpt^ios:  Jakiyt\  a  small  tovr.''' 
Caria,  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Grion  (a  ridge  psralK  t 
Mt.  Latmua),  in  the  oonventus  jnridicus  of  .^ 
banda.    It  lay  8  English  miles  N. W.  of  M jUi^ 

BvrApa  {ZhpAmn\  according  to  the  Iliad  (x  < 
321),  a  daughter  of  Phoenix,  but  according  to  '/< 
common  tradition  a  daughter  of  the  Phoeoiou 
king  Agenot  Her  surpaaaing  beauty  cfaanowi 
Zeua,  who  aaanmed  the  fonn  of  a  bull  and  miog)^ 
with  the  herd  aa  Enropa  and  her  maidens  ^^^ 
sporting  on  the  sea-shoie.  Enoooiaged  br  i^< 
tamenesa  of  the  animal,  Europe  ventured  to  moc'  - 
his  badK ;  whereupon  Zens  rushed  into  the  w^^^ 
swam  with  her  in  safety  to  Crete.  Here  she  >  > 
came  by  Zeus  the  mother  of  Minos,  Rhadanur- 
thus,  and  SarpCdon.  She  afterwards  nu^'^ 
Asterion,  king  of  Crete,  who  brought  up  the  ch..» 
dren  whom  she  had  had  by  the  kin|  of  the  gu^s. 

SnrSpft  (EJp4iin|),  one  of  the  3  division  of  :v 
ancient  world.  T|ie  name  is  not  found  in  the  Iw-l 
and  Odyssey,  and  first  occurs  in  the  Hom^r-c 
Hymn  to  ApoUo  (251),  but  even  there  ii  doe.  not 
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EUROPUS, 

Indicate  the  continent^  but  limplj  the  mtiDland  of 
HellM  proper,  in  oppoeition  to  Pelop<Mmefai  and 
the  neighboaiing  ulanda.  Herodotoe  is  the  fint 
writer  who  luei  it  in  the  leme  of  one  of  the  diri- 
siooe  of  the  world.  The  origin  of  the  name  ii 
doubtful ;  but  the  most  probable  of  the  nomeroui 
conjectoree  it  that  which  mppoeei  that  the  Afiatic 
Oreeka  called  it  Europa  (from  wOpCt,  **  broad,*^  and 
the  root  dv,  **  to  lee**),  from  the  wide  extent  of  its 
coast.  Most  of  the  ancients  supposed  the  name  to 
he  deriTod  from  Europa,  the  daughter  of  Agenor. 
The  boundaries  of  Europe  on  the  E.  diffued  at 
'Various  periods.  In  earlier  times  the  rirer  Phasis 
was  usoally  sopposed  to  be  its  boundary,  and  some- 
times  eren  the  Araxes  and  the  Caspian  sea  ;  but 
at  a  later  period  the  river  Tanais  and  the  Palus 
Maeotis  were  usuallj  regarded  as  the  boundaries 
between  Asia  and  Europe.  The  N.  of  Europe  was 
little  known  to  the  ancients,  but  it  was  generally 
believed,  at  least  in  later  times»  that  it  was  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  Ocean. 

Xnrtpni.    [T1TARB8IVS.] 

ISw^nif  (Elfptnrof ).  L  A  ritr  of  Caria,  after* 
wnaids  named  Idrias."-"8.  {Yerabolui,  or  Kwtat^§l' 
N^jim  1\  a  rity  in  the  district  of  Cyirhestioe  in 
Syria,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  a  few 
miles  S.  of  Zeugma  ;  called  after  the  town  of  the 
same  name  in  Macedonia.  •>»  8.  Eoropus  was  the 
eariier  name  of  Dura  Nicanoris  in  Mesopotamia  ; 
and  (4)  it  was  also  given  by  Seleucus  Nicator 
to  Rhagae  in  Media.    [Absacia.] 

XoxAtM  (Eilpi^at).  t  {BaaiHpotamo\  the 
chief  river  in  Laconia,  but  not  narigahle,  rises  in 
Mt.  Bor£um  in  Arcadia,  then  disappears  under  the 
earth,  rises  again  near  Sciritis,  and  flows  S. wards, 
passing  Sparta  on  the  E^  through  a  narrow  and 
fruitful  vdley,  into  the  Laoonian  gnlt«»8.  See 
T1TARX8IU8. 

lufiltti  (EMoAot).  1.  Son  of  Mecisteas,one 
of  the  Argonauts,  and  of  the  Epigoni,  accompanied 
Diomedes  to  Troy,  where  he  slew  several  Trojans. 
^S.  One  of  the  suitors  of  Hippodamla. 

XnxTa&aasft.    [Pblofs.] 

Eoxtbfttat  (E^v^drvt).  L  Called  £Hiotfef  by 
Latin  writer^  son  of  Teleon,  and  one  of  the  Argo- 
nantfc— 8.  The  hendd  of  Ulysses,  whom  he  fol- 
lowed to  Troy. 

Snrjpbfttu  (E&pMror),  an  Ephesian,  whom 
Croesos  sent  with  a  laige  sum  of  money  to  the 
Pdoponnesns  to  hire  mercenaries  for  him  in  his 
war  with  Cyrus.  He,  however,  went  over  to  Cy> 
ms,  and  betrayed  the  whole  matter  to  hhn.  In 
eoosequence  of  this  tieaehflry,  his  name  passed  into 
a  proverb  amongst  the  Greeks. 

Snrjphla  (E^l^la),  daughter  of  Pontus  and  Ge, 
mother  by  Crius  of  Astmeus,  Pallas,  and  Penes. 

XuyhlldM.    [Thkmistoclxs.] 

XuTdte  (EAp^Xcia),  daughter  of  Ops,  was 

porchaeed  by  Laertes  and  brought  up  Telemachus. 

fl'hcn  Ulysses  returned  home,  she  recognised  him 

by  a  scar,  and  afterwards  fiuthfully  assisted  him 

against  the  suitors 

Zwydlei  {U^Uai).  L  Wife  of  Orpheos 
[OaPHKUBj.  ■*  S.  An  IHyrian  princess,  wife  of 
Amyntas  11^  king  of  Macedonia,  and  mother  of 
t^  famous  Philips— 8.  An  Illyrian,  wife  of  Philip 
of  Macedon,  and  mother  of  Cynane  or  Cynna.«*4. 
Baoghter  of  Amyntas,  son  of  Perdiccas  III.,  king 
of  Macedonia,  and  Cynane,  daughter  of  Philip. 
After  the  death  of  her  mother  in  Asia  [Ctn ani], 
PerdkoBs  gave  her  in  marriage  to  the  king  Axrhi* 
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daeus.  She  was  a  woman  of  a  masculine  spirit, 
and  entirely  ruled  her  weak  husband.  On  her  re* 
turn  to  Europe  with  her  husband,  she  became  in- 
volved in  war  with  Polysperchon  and  Olympias,  but 
she  was  defeated  in  battle,  taken  prisoner,  and  com- 
pelled by  Olympias  to  put  an  end  to  her  life,  b.c.  317. 
»  6.  Dauffhter  of  Antipater,  and  wife  of  Ptolemy 
the  son  of  Lagus.  She  was  the  mother  of  3  sons, 
vis.  Ptolemy  Cerannus,  Meleager,  and  a  third 
(whose  name  is  not  mentioned)  ;  and  of  2  daugh- 
ters, Ptolemais,  afterwards  married  to  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes,  and  Lysandra,  the  wife  of  Agaihocles, 
son  of  Lysiroachus.  — >6.  An  Athenian,  of  a  femily 
descendal  from  the  great  Miltiades.  She  was  first 
mairied  to  Ophelias,  the  conqueror  of  Cyrene,  and 
^ter  his  death  returned  to  Athens,  where  she  msr- 
ried  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  on  occasion  of  his  fint 
visit  to  that  city. 

Snrjplddtiis  (E&puXoxot).  L  Companion  of 
Ulysses  in  his  wanderings,  was  the  only  one  that 
esaiped  from  the  house  of  Circe,  when  his  friends 
were  metamorphosed  into  swine.  Another  per- 
sonage of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  among  the 
sons  of  Aqgyptus.  a^S.  A  Spartan  commander,  in 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  b.  c.  426,  defeated  and 
slain  by  Demosthenes  at  Oloae. 

Siir7iii8do&  (Evpv^Bvir).  L  One  of  the  Ca> 
bin,  son  of  Hephaestus  and  Cabiro,  and  brother  of 
Alcon.  —  8.  An  attendant  of  Nestor.  —  8.  Son  of 
Ptolemaeus,  and  charioteer  of  Agamemnon.  ■— 4. 
Son  of  Thucles,  an  Athenian  aeneral  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war.  He  was  one  of  the  commanden  in 
the  expedition  to  Corcyrs,  n.  c.  428,  and  also  in 
the  exnedition  to  Sicily,  425.  In  414,  he  was  ap- 
pointed, in  conjunction  with  Demosthenes,  to  the 
command  of  the  second  Syracusan  armament,  and 
fell  in  the  fint  of  the  two  sea-fights  in  the  harbour 
of  Syracuse. 

EnrjhnUon  (Eilptvi^Mr:  KafmrSu\  a  small 
river  in  Pkmphylia,  narisable  as  &r  up  as  the  city 
of  AspKNOUB,  throuffh  which  it  flowed  ;  celebrated 
for  the  victory  which  Cimon  gained  over  the  Per- 
sians on  its  banks  (&  c.  469). 

SurfminM  (Edpvficrat),  a  town  in  Magnesia 
inThes8a]y,E.  ofOssa. 

SuxjNiSiiia  (E&pwtffiii).  L  Daughter  of  Ocea- 
nus.  When  Hephaestus  was  expelled  by  Hera 
from  Olympus.  Eurynome  and  Thetis  received  him 
in  the  bosom  of  the  sea.  Before  the  time  of  Cro- 
nos and  Rhea,  Eurynome  and  Ophion  had  ruled  in 
Olympus  over  the  Titans.  •>»  8.  A  surname  of 
Artemis  at  Phigalea  in  Arcadia,  where  she  was 
represented  half  woman  and  half  fish. 

Snrjfplum  (B^fw^fir),  a  celebrated  physician  of 
Cnidos  in  Caria,  was  a  contemponry  of  Hippo* 
crates,  but  older.  He  is  quoted  by  Galen,  who 
says  that  he  was  considered  to  be  the  author  of  the 
ancient  medical  work  entitled  KyiSioi  Trw/Mai,  and 
also  that  some  persons  attributed  to  him  several 
works  included  in  the  Hippocrntic  Collection. 

Surypoa,  otherwise  called  Euj^tlon  (E&pvvwr, 
E2fvric»r),  grandson  of  Procles,  was  the  third  king 
of  that  house  at  Sparta,  and  thenceforward  gave  it 
the  name  of  Eurypontidae. 

Enxfpj^lni  (Elip^rvAor).  L  Son  of  Euaemon 
and  Ops,  appean  in  different  traditions  as  king 
either  of  Onnenion,  or  Hyria,  or  Cyrene.  In  the 
Iliad  he  is  represented  as  baring  come  from  Or- 
menion  to  Troy  with  40  ships.  He  slew  many 
Trojans,  and  when  wounded  by  Paris,  he  was 
nuxicd  and  ctted  by  Patrodus.  Among  the  hero<s 
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of  Hyria,  he  it  mentioned  us  a  son  of  Poeeidon  and 
Celaeno,  who  went  to  Libya  where  he  ruled  in 
the  coimtrj  afterwards  called  Cyrene,  and  there 
became  connected  with  the  ArgonaotA.  He  mar- 
ried Sterope,  the  daughter  of  Helioe,  by  whom  he 
became  the  father  of  Ljcaon  and  Lencippos.  ■—  2. 
Son  of  Poeeidon  and  Astypaiaea,  king  of  Cos,  was 
killed  by  Hercnlet  who  on  hii  return  from  Trvy 
landed  in  Cot,  and  being  taken  for  a  pirate,  was 
attacked  by  its  inhabitants.  According  to  another 
tradition  Hercules  attacked  the  ishind  of  Cos,  in 
order  to  obtain  possession  of  Chalciope,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Enrypyltts,  whom  he  loTed.Mi«8.  Son  of 
Telephus  and  As^oehe,  king  of  Mysia  or  Cilicia, 
was  induced  by  the  presents  which  Priam  sent  to 
his  mother  or  wife,  to  assist  the  Trojans  against  the 
Greeks.  Euiypylus  killed  Machaon,  but  was  him- 
self slain  by  Neoptolemus. 

EvrjNLoM  (Eopwrdiaif),  son  of4he  Telamonian 
Ajaz  and  Tecmessa,  named  after  the  ^  broad  shield** 
of  his  fiither.  An  Athenian  tradition  related,  that 
Eurysaces  and  his  brother  Pfailaeus  had  giTen  up 
to  the  Athenians  the  island  of  Salamis,  which  they 
had  inherited  firom  their  grandfiither,  and  that  the 
2  brothers  receiTed  in  return  the  Attic  franchise. 
Eurysaces  was  honowed  like  his  father,  at  Athens, 
with  an  altar. 

EnxyithiiiM  (E^fnHr$4tn/is\  and  ProdM  (Ilpe- 
irA^r),  the  twin  sons  of  Aristodemus,  were  bom, 
according  to  the  common  account  before,  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  genuine  Spartan  story,  after  their 
fiither*s  return  to  Peloponnesus  and  occupation  of 
his  allotment  of  Laconia.  He  died  immediately 
after  the  birth  of  his  children,  and  had  not  even 
time  to  decide  which  of  the  2  should  succeed  him. 
The  mother  professed  to  be  unable  to  name  the 
elder,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  applied  to  Delphi, 
and  were  instructed  to  make  them  both  kings,  but 
give  the  greater  honour  to  the  elder.  The  difficulty 
thus  remaining  was  at  last  removed  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Panites,  a  Messenian,  by  watching  which 
of  the  children  was  first  washed  and  fed  by  the 
mother;  and  the  first  nmk  was  accordingly  given 
to  Enrysthenes  «nd  retained  by  his  descendants. 
From  these  2  brothers,  the  2  royal  families  in 
Sparta  were  descended,  and  were  called  respectively 
the  Suryttkmidae  and  ProeUdoB,  The  former  were 
also  called  ^tAgiiae  firom  Agis,  son  of  Enrysthenes; 
and  the  latter  Emrypoididat  from  Eurypon,  grand* 
son  of  Proeles. 

BviTltllfllll.      [HKBCI7LB8.] 

luytu  (EffipifTot).  L  Son  of  Melaneus  and 
Stratonice,  was  king  of  Oechalia,  probably  the 
Thessalian  town  of  this  name.  He  wis  a  skilful 
archer  and  married  to  Antioche,  by  whom  he  be- 
came the  fiither  of  Ide,  Iphitns,  Molion  or  Delion, 
Clytius,  and  Tozeus.  He  was  proud  of  his  skill  in 
using  the  bow,  and  is  said  to  have  instructed  even 
Hercules  in  his  art.  He  offered  his  daughter  lole 
as  a  prise  to  him  who  should  omquer  him  and  his 
sons  in  shooting  with  the  bow.  Hercules  won  the 
prise,  but  Eurytns  and  his  sons,  with  the  exception 
of  Iphitus,  refused  to  oive  up  lole,  because  they 
feared  lest  Hercules  should  kill  the  children  ha 
might  have  by  her.  Hercules  aoeordingly  marched 
against  Oechalia  with  an  army,  took  the  place  and 
killed  Eurytus  and  his  sons.  According  to  Homer,  on 
the  other  hand,  Eurytus  was  killed  by  Apollo  whom 
he  presumed  to  rival  in  using  the  bow.  {Od.  viii. 
226.)  — 8.  Son  of  Actor  and  Moliooe  of  Elis. 
[MoLiuKia.]  M  8.  Son  of  Hermes  and  AatianiEa, 
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and  brother  of  Echion,  was  one  of  the  Argonants. 
—4.  An  eminent  Pythagorean  phikMopbtf,  adii< 
dple  of  Pbilolaus. 

XuiUiU   (EfrirKiot),  sutnamed  PamphUi  tn 
eommemoiate  his  devoted  friendship  for  Pamphiiss 
bishop  of  Osesarea.  Ensebios  was  bom  in  Palectis* 
about  A.  D.  264,  was  made  bishop  of  Caeism  3}.% 
and  died  about  840.     He  had  a  itrong  ]w>'n: 
towards  the  Arians,  theagh  he  signed  the  creed  >i 
the  council  of  Nicaea.    He  was  a  nan  of  pni 
learning.    His  most  important  works  sre :— 1 .  Tr* 
dnMnbon  (xfN»yiicA  ««rro8av^f  hrvfias),  a  vit 
of  great  value  to  us  in  the  study  of  ancient  hist.  r. 
It  is  in  2  books.     The  first,  entidcd  XP^inypec^ 
contains  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  leversl  tub-: 
nations,  as  the  Chaldaeana,  Assyrians,  Medei,  Prr- 
sians,  Lydians,  Hebrews,  and  Egvptisns.   It  3 
chiefly  taken  from  the  work  of  Africsaas  [Am- 
CANVs],  and  gives  lists  of  kings  and  other  lacf 
trates,  with  short  aeoooots  of  remaikahle  er<i 
from  the  creation  to  the  time  of  Ensebiat.  Ti' 
second  book  consists  of  ^nchronologicsl  tabvi. 
with  similar  oUalogues  of  rulers  and  striking  »x- 
rences,  from  the  time  of  Abraham  to  the  celefcn'' ' 
of  Constantine^  VicmnaHa  at  Nioomedia,  ▲.  d.  ^^• 
and  at  Rome,  a.  d.  828.     The  Greek  text  of  t.*- 
Okfxmieom  is  lost,  but  there  is  extant  part  of  a  U: 
translation  of  it  by  Jerome,  published  bj  Sca!ir> 
Leyden,  1606,  of  whidi  another  enlarged  ediUMS- 
pearsd  at  Amsterdam,  1 668.    There  is  slu  eix* 
an  Armenian  ttanslatioo,  which  was  dMo^trti'' 
Constantinople,  and  published  by  Mai  sod  l^ 
at  Milan,  1818,  and  hj  Aucber,  Venice,  l^}^''" 
The  I^neparaiio  EfnHpeHea  {thoyyOn^f  '^^\ 
8cf|ei»r  vpvwQpaaitmHi)  ia  15  booki,  is  a  coiVc;  j 
of  various  fiurts  and  quotations  finm  old  whterv^^ 
which  it  WIS  supposed  that  the  mind  woold  ^ 
prepared  to  receive  the  evidences  of  Chri«tiar."5 
This  book  is  almost  as  important  to  us  m  the  itiij 
of  ancient  phOooophy,  as  the  Cknmeem  ii  «'-^ 
reference  to  history,  sinee  in  it  ars  preserved  k^ 
cimens  firom  the  writings  of  almost  every  phiknof'j 
of  any  note  whose  works  are  not  now  erxj 
Edited  by  R.  Stephens,  Paris,  1544,  and  a^^  J 
1628,  and  by  F.  Yiger,  Cologne,  1688.  —3.  T: 
Jhmoiuiraiio  Evea^elka  (eisrfycAixi^  krSiftia « i 
20  books,  of  which  10  ax«  extant,  is  a  collection  i 
evidences,  ehiefiy  from  the  Old  Testameot,  ^ 
dressed  principally  to  the  Jews.    This  ia  the  c<4 
pletion  of  the  preeeding  work,  giving  the  argniE'j 
which  the  PraqoaraHo  was  intended  to  id^^  j 
mind  ready  to  receive.    Edited  with  the  Pr^ 
ratio  in  the  editions  both  of  R.  Stephena  and  Vu*^ 
—  4.  The  EeeUnoiHeal  HiMtary  (jhathnvian 
lorepla)^  in  10  books,  eontaining  the  hUtorr 
Christianity  firom  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  dra 
of  Licinius,  a,  d.  824.     Edited  with  the  o:1 
Ecclesiastical  historians  by  Reading,  Cambrd| 
1720,  tinA  separately  by  Burton,  Oxford,  18.^8. j 
5.  De  Mar^nbuB  PalauHnait  being  an  sccoont 
the  persecutions  of  Diocletian  and  Maxixnin  (r 
A.  D.  303  to  310.    It  is  in  one  book,  and  genm 
found  as  an  appendix  to  the  eighth  of  the  Ecc)( 
astical  History.— 6.  Jjfoiiai  HkneUt.    UitiK 
had  advised  Dioeletiau  to  begin  hia  perKcotii 
and  had  written  2  books,  called  KSyoi  ^kAoAv^^ 
comparing  our  Lord^  miracles  to  those  of  Apo| 
nins  of  Tyana.    In  answering  this  wotk,  Eu«c''| 
reviews  the  life  of  ApoUoniua  by  Philoatxatui. 
is  published  with  the  works  of  Pxilostiutits. 
7.  ^^ooM^JIfarod/as^  bishop  of  Anqna,  in  2  boa 
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8.  Z)»  Eodetiattiea  TTUologia,  a  continuatioD  of  the 
former  work.  —  9.  De  Vita  OmaUudini^  4  books,  a 
panegyric  rather  than  a  biography.  It  has  gene- 
rally been  published  with  the  Ecclesiastical  History, 
but  edited  separately  by  Heinichen,  1830. — 10. 
Otumattioon  dft  LooU  Htbraicu^  a  description  of  the 
towns  and  places  mentioned  in  Holy  Scripture, 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  It  was  translated 
into  Latin  by  Jerome. 

SostathluB  (Evirridtof).  L  Of  Cappadocta^  a 
Neo-  Platonic  philosopher,  was  a  pupil  of  lamUichos 
and  Aedesius.  In  a.  d.  3i8,  he  was  sent  by  Con^ 
Btantius  as  ambassador  to  king  Sapor,  and  remained 
in  Persia,  where  he  was  treated  with  the  greatest 
honour. —2.  Or  EnmatJiiTH,  probably  lived  as 
late  as  the  twelfth  century  of  our  era.  He  wrote 
a  Greek  romance  in  11  books,  still  extant,  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  loves  of  Hysminias  and 
Hysmine.  The  tale  is  wearisome  and  improbable,, 
and  shows  no  power  of  invention  on  the  part  of  its 
author.  Edited  by  Qaulmin,  Paris,  1617,  and  by 
Teucher,  Lips.  1792.  — 8.  Archbishop  of  Thessa- 
lonica,  was  a  native  of  Constantinople,  and  lived 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  learning  and  wrote  numerous  works, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  his  commentary  on 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  (IIapcfc6a^alcZtT^r'OM'4pou 
*IAic(3a  Kol  *OSvtfirciay),  or  rather  his  colleetioB  of 
extracts  from  earlier  commentaton  on  those  two 
poems.  This  vast  compilation  was  made  from  the 
numerous  and  extensive  work*  of  the  Alexandrian 
gnmmarians  and  critics ;  and  as  nearly  aU  the 
works  from  which  Eastathius  made  his  extracts 
are  lost,  his  commentary  is  of  incalculable  value  to 
ns.  Editions :  At  Rome^  1 542—1 550,  4  vols.  fol. ; 
at  Basle,  1559-60  ;  at  Leioaig,  1825-26,  con- 
taining  the  commentaiy  on  the  Odyssey^  and  at 
Leipzig,  1827-29,  the  commentary  on  the  Iliad. 
There  is  also  extant  by  Eustathius  a  commentary 
on  Dionysius  Periegetes,  which  is  published  with 
most  editions  of  Dionysius.  Eustathius  likewise 
wrote  a  commentary  on  Pindar,  which  seems  to  be 
]oft.«*4.  Usually  called  Euatathiui  Eonuum, 
a  celebrated  Gneco^Roman  jurist,  filled  various 
high  offices  at  Constantinople,  from  a.  d.  960  to 
1000. 

SnttntSni  (E&irrpckiof),  one  of  the  latest 
commentaton  on  Aristotle,  lived  about  the  be- 
fruming  of  the  tw^th  century  after  Christ,  under 
the  emperor  Alexius  Comnenus,  as  metropolitan  of 
Kicaea*  Of  his  writings  only  two  are  extant,  and 
these  in  a  very  fragmentary  state :  viz.  I.  A  Com> 
nentary  on  the  2nd  book  of  the  Analytical  2.  A 
Commentary  on  the  Ethica  Nioomaehta, 

luterpS.    [MraAs.] 

Euthydimu  (E&0vdi|MOf).  1*  A  sophist,  was 
bom  at  Chios,  and  migrated  with  his  brother  Dio- 
nysodorus  to  Thurii  in  Italy.  Being  exiled  thence, 
they  came  to  Athens,  where  they  resided  many 
yean.  The  pretensions  of  Eathydemus  and  his 
brother  are  exposed  by  Plato  in  the  dialogue 
which  bean  the  name  of  the  former.*" 8.  King  of 
Bactria,  was  a  native  of  Magnesia.  We  know  no- 
thing of  the  circumstances  attending  his  elevation 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Bactria.  He  extended  his 
power  over  the  neighbouring  provinces,  so  as  to 
become  the  founder  of  the  greatness  of  the  Bac- 
trian  monarchy.  His  dominions  were  invaded 
about  B.  c.  212,  by  Antiochus  the  Great,  with 
whom  he  eventually  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace. 

Snth^us  (E(^v/Mt),  a  hero  of  Locri  in  ludy, 
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son  of  Astycles  or  of  ^e  river-god  Caecinus.  He 
was  famous  for  his  strength  and  skill  in  boxing, 
and  delivered  the  town  of  Temesa  from  the  evil 
spirit  Polites,  to  whom  a  fair  maiden  was  sacrificed 
every  year.  Euthymus  himself  disappeared  at  an 
advanced  age  in  the  river  Caecinus. 

EntScIus  (EOt^cios.)  of  Ascalon,  the  commenta- 
tor on  ApoUoaius  of  Perga  and  on  Archimedes, 
lived  about  a.  ix  560.  His  commentaries  arc 
printed  in  the  editions  of  Apollonius  and  Ar- 
CBUiiOKa. 

£atz&p8lUi,  F.  Yoliuiuiliu,  a  Roman  knight, 
obtained  the  surname  of  Eutrapelus  (EfrrparcAos), 
on  account  of  his  liveliness  and  wit.  JIa  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Antony,  and  a  companion  of  his 
pleasures  and  debauches.  Cytheris,  the  mistress 
of  Antony,  was  originally  the  freedwoman  and 
misteess  of  Voluauiius  Eutrapelus,  whence  we  find 
h«r  called  Volumnia,  and  was  surrendered  to  An- 
tony by  his  friend.  Eutrapelus  is  mentioned  by 
Horace.  (E^  i.  1&  31.) 

Eutriui  (Ei}rp4<rtoi),  the  inhabitants  of  a  dis- 
trict in  Arcadia,  N.  of  Megalopolis. 

Sntresii  (E^pqo-is),  a  small  town  in  Boeotia 
between  Thespiae  and  PlaCaeae,  with  a  temple  and 
oaale  of  Apollo,  who  hence  had  the  surname  £u- 
trfoites. 

EatrSpIna.  1.  An  eunuch,  the  favourite  of 
Arcadins,  becanie  the  virtual  governor  of  the  E.  on 
the  death  of  Rufinus,  a.  d.  395.  He  was  consul 
in  399^  but  in  that  year  was  deprived  of  his 
power  by  the  intrigues  of  the  empress  Eudoxia 
and  Gainas,  the  Goth ;  he  was  fint  banished  to 
Cyprus,  was  shortly  afterwards  recalled  and  put  to 
death  at  Chaleedon.  The  poet  Claudian  wrote  an 
invective  against  Eutropius. -*  2.  A  Ronum  his- 
torian, held  the  office  of  a  secretary  under  Constan* 
tine  the  Great,  was  patronised  by  Julian  the 
Afxwtate,  whom  he  accompanied  in  the  Persian 
expedition,  and  was  alive  in  the  reign  of  Valen- 
tinian  and  Valens.  He  is  the  author  of  a  brief 
compendium  of  Roman  history  in  10  books,  from 
the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  accession  of  Valens, 
A.  Ok  364,  to  whom  it  is  inscribed.  In  drawing  up 
this  abridgment  Eutropius  appean  to  have  con- 
sulted the  best  authorities,  and  to  have  executed 
his  task  in  general  with  care.  The  style  is  in 
perfect  good  taste  and  keeping  with  the  nature  of 
the  undertaking,  being  plain,  precise,  and  simple. 
The  best  editions  are  by  Tzschucke,  Lips.  1796, 
and  by  Grosse,  Hal,  1813. 

ZntychXdei  (E^vx^t ),  of  SIcyon,  a  statuary, 
and  a  disciple  of  Lysippus,  flourished  b.  c.  300. 

XnzX&iu  Foatos.    [Pomtus  Euxinhs.] 

Evadnft  (£6c(8n}).  1.  Daughter  of  Poseidon 
and  Pitane,  who  was  brought  up  by  the  Arcadian 
king  Aepytus,  and  became  by  Apollo  the  mother 
of  lamus."— 8.  Daughter  of  Iphis  (hence  called 
Iphias),  or  Philax,  and  wife  of  Capaneus.  For 
details  see  Capanius. 

Srafirai  (E£«7<$poY),  king  of  Salarais  in  Cy- 
prus. He  was  spnmg  from  a  family  which  claimed 
descent  from  Teucer,  the  reputed  founder  of  Sala* 
mis  ;  and  his  anceston  appear  to  have  been  during 
a  long  period  the  hereditary  rulers  of  that  city 
under  the  supremacy  of  Persia.  They  bad»  how- 
ever, been  expelled  by  a  Phoenician  exile,  who 
obtained  the  sovereignty  for  himself,  and  trans- 
mitted it  to  his  descendants.  Evagoras  succeeded 
in  recovering  his  hereditary  kingdom,  and  putting 
the  reigning  tyrant  to  death,  about  b.  c  410.    Hia 
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rule  WM  distinguished  for  its  mildness  and  equity, 
and  he  greatly  increased  the  power  of  Salamis,  speci- 
ally by  the  formation  of  a  powerful  fleet  He  gare 
a  friendly  reception  to  Conon,  when  the  latter  took 
refuge  at  Salamis  after  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians 
at  Aegospotami,  405  ;  and  it  was  at  his  interces- 
sion that  the  king  of  Persia  allowed  Conon  the 
Bupport  of  the  Phoenician  fleet.  But  his  growing 
power  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Persian  court, 
and  at  length  war  was  declared  agunst  him  by 
Artazerxea.  Evagoras  received  the  assistance  of 
an  Athenian  fleet  under  Chabrias,  and  at  first  met 
with  great  success  ;  but  the  fortune  of  war  after- 
wards turned  against  him,  and  he  was  elad  to  con- 
clude a  peace  with  Penia,  by  which  he  resigned 
his  conquests  in  Cyprus,  but  was  allowed  to  retain 
possession  of  Salamis,  with  the  title  of  king.  This 
war  was  brought  to  a  close  in  385.  Evagoras  was 
assassinated  in  974,  together  with  his  eldest  son 
Pnytagoras.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Nico> 
cle&  There  is  still  extant  an  oration  of  Isocrates 
in  pnise  of  Evagoras,  addressed  to  his  son  Nico« 
cles. 

Evagrliii  {EvdypMt)^  of  Epiphania  in  Syria, 
bom  about  a.  d.  536,  was  by  profession  a  **  scho- 
laaticus**  (advocate  or  pleader),  and  probably  prac- 
tised at  Antioch.  He  wrote  An  Ecdenastioal 
History^  still  extant,  which  extends  from  a.  d. 
431  to  594.  It  is  published  with  the  other  Eccle- 
siastical Historians,  by  Reading,  Camb.  1720. 

Evander  (E^WSpor ).  1.  Son  of  Hermes  by  an 
Arcadian  nymph,  called  Themis  or  Nicostrata,  and 
in  Roman  traditions  Carmenta  or  Tiburtis.  About 
60  years  before  the  Trojan  war,  Evander  is  said  to 
have  led  a  Pelasgian  colony  from  Pallaiitium  in 
Arcadia  bito  Italy,  and  there  to  have  built  a 
town,  Pailaiitium,  on  the  Tiber,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Palatine  Hill,  which  town  was  subsequently 
incorporated  with  Rome.  Evander  taught  his 
neighbours  milder  laws  and  the  arts  of  peace  and 
of  social  life,  and .  especially  the  art  of  virriting, 
with  which  he  himself  had  been  made  acquainted 
by  Hercules,  and  music  ;  he  also  introduced  among 
them  the  worship  of  the  Lycaean  Pan,  of  Demeter, 
Poseidon,  and  Hercules.  Virgil  {Aem,  viii.  51) 
represents  Evander  as  still  alive  at  the  time  when 
Aeneas  arrived  in  Italy,  and  at  forming  an  alliance 
with  him  against  the  Latins.  Evander  was  wor- 
shipped at  Pallantium  in  Arcadia,  a«  a  hero.  At 
Rome  he  had  an  altar  at  the  foot  of  the  Aventine. 
—  8.  A  Phocian,  was  the  pupil  and  successor 
of  Lacydes  as  the  head  of  the  Academic  School  at 
Athens,  about  b.  a  215. 

EvSnuB  (Ei^yot).  1.  Son  of  Ares  and  Demonice, 
and  father  of  Marpessa.  For  details  seeMARPBSSA. 
*-^.  Two  elegiac  poets  of  Paros.  One  of  these 
poets,  though  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  elder  or 
the  younger,  was  a  contemporary  of  Socrates,  whom 
he  is  said  to  have  instructed  in  poetry ;  and  Plato 
in  sevenl  passages  refers  to  Evenus,  somewhat 
ironically,  as  at  once  a  sophist  or  philosopher  and 
a  poet.  There  are  16  epigrams  in  the  Greek 
Anthology  bearing  the  name  of  Evenus,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  which  of  them  should  be 
assigned  to  the  elder  and  which  to  the  younger 
Evenus. 

StSiliii  (EJnr^r :  Fidhari),  formerly  called  Ly- 
cormas,  rises  in  Mt  Oeta,  and  flows  with  a  rapid 
stream  through  AetoUa  into  the  sea,  120  stadia 
W.  of  Antirrhium. 

Syinoa  (EvT^vor :  Sandarli),  a  river  of  Mysia, 
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rising  in  Mt.  Temnus,  flowing  S.  through  Aeoli«, 
and  falling  into  the  Smus  Euiticos  mar  Pitw*. 
The  city  of  Adramyttinm,  which  stood  Deariv  di^ 
W.  of  its  sources,  was  supplied  with  water  frooi  't 
by  an  aqueduct 

EvtrgStat  (EfifpT^f),  the  *  BenefsctoC  \ 
title  of  honour,  frequently  conferred  by  the  Gtttt 
states  upon  those  from  whom  they  had  nerii^i 
benefits.  It  was  assumed  by  many  of  the  Grwk 
kings  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere    [ProLXMABiij 

Miu  (Eotor),  an  epithet  of  Baochai,  giw 
him  from  the  cheering  and  animating  ay,  tU,(v^ 
(Lat  eooe),  in  the  festivals  of  the  god. 

SrUIUB  (*E|d8iot),  one  of  the  Lapithsc,  fong:: 
at  the  nuptials  of  Piritholis. 

ExiuperantliiB,  JnUni,  a  Roman  kiitorai 
who  lived  perhaps  about  the  5th  or  6th  ceotGir 
our  era.  He  is  the  author  of  a  short  tract  eotii^. 
De  Mariu  Lepidi,  ae  Sertorii  hdlu  eiviWm,  vie 
many  suppose  to  have  been  abridged  froa  t»' 
Histories  of  Sallust  It  is  upended  to  serr". 
editions  of  Sallust 

EiinigSber.    [Bbrknick,  No.  1.] 
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F&birii  or  Farf&rni  {Fatfa),  a  small  rr;; 
Italy  in  the  Sabine  territory  between  Reate  t 
Curea. 

F&b&tu,  L.  BoMXnt,  one  of  Caenr'i  1/c- 
nants  in  the  Gallic  war,  and  praetor  in  a  <• «' 
He  espoused  Pompey^s  party,  and  wiks  twice  ir"* 
with  proposals  of  accommodation  to  Caesar.  ^| 
was  killed  in  the  battle  at  Mutina,  a.  c  43. 

Fab&tns,  Colpimlu,  a  Roman  knight,  s- 
cused  in  a.  d.  64,  but  escaped  punishmeoL  l^< 
was  grand6ither  to  Calpnmia,  wife  of  the  jou^: 
Pliny,  many  of  whose  letters  are  addressed  u  ^- 

Fikberliu.    L  A  dthtat  of  M.  Cicero. - 
One  of  the  private  secretaries  of  C.  Juliiu  Caetf 

FibXa,  2  daughters  of  M.  Fabius  Ambusuj 
The  elder  was  married  to  Ser.  Snlpicius,  s  pact 
cian,  and  one  of  the  military  tribunes  e.  c  37<i«  ^1 
the  younger  to  the  plebeian  C  Liciniui  Stolo 

FaUa  Gem,  one  of  the  most  ancient  patr!'^ 
gentes  at  Rome,  which  traoed  its  origin  to  H^ 
cnles  and  the  Arcadian  Evander.  The  Fibii  « 
eupy  a  prominent  part  in  hutory  soon  sfter  j 
commencement  of  the  republic ;  and  3  brothrn  s 
longing  to  the  gens  an  said  to  have  been  iote^: 
with  7  successive  consulships,  from  b.c.  483 
479.  The  house  derived  iu  greatest  iiuirv 
the  patriotic  courage  and  tragic  frte  of  tb« 
Fabii  in  the  battle  on  the  Cremera,  a.  c 
[ViBULANua.]  The  principal  familin  of 
gens  bore  the  names  of  AMBUsrtm,  Bdtxo.  J> 
80,  Labxo,  Maximum,  Pictok,  and  Vibilan 

FaUlaiil,  FapIxliiB,  a  Roman  rhetorician 
philosopher  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  and  Ci.\ 
He  wrote  works  on  philosophy  and  physics, 
are  referred  to  by  Seneca  and  Pliny. 

FabraUxlA  (Fabratemus :  Falvaterra)^  a 
in  Latium  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Trenu,  ori^ 
belonged  to  the  Volsciani,  but  was  subseqi 
colonised  by  the  Romaaa. 

FabrleU  belonged  originally  to  the  He 
toi»*n  of  Aletrium,  where  some  of  this  niune 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Cicero.    1.  C.  Fti 
Lnioliiiis,  was  probably  the  first  of  his  d 
who  quitted  Aletrium  and  settled  at  Rone- 
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was  one  of  the  mott  popular  beroei  in  tbe  Roman 
annali,  and,  like  Cindnnatua  and  Cnriua,  ia  tbe 
repRaentatiTe  of  the  purity  and  honettj  of  the 
good  old  timet.  In  hia  fint  eontulihip,  &  c.  282, 
he  defeated  the  Lucaniana,  BrutUant,  and  Sam- 
nitei,  gained  a  rich  booty  and  brought  into  the 
treaaury  more  than  400  talenta.  Fabriciua  pro- 
bably lerred  aa  legate  in  the  unfortunate  cam- 
paign againit  Pyrrhua  in  280  ;  and  at  ita  cIom  he 
waa  one  of  the  Roman  ambaaiadon  lent  to  Pyr- 
rhua at  Tarentnm  to  negotiate  a  laniom  or  ex- 
change of  priaonen.  The  conduct  of  Fabriciua  on 
this  occaaion  formed  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
atories  in  Roman  history,  and  waa  embellished  in 
every  possible  way  by  subsequent  writers^  So 
much,iioweTer,  seema  certain, — that  Pyirhua  used 
•▼ery  effort  to  gain  the  favour  of  Fabriciua  ;  that 
he  offered  him  the  moat  splendid  presents,  and  en- 
deuToured  to  penuade  him  to  enter  into  his  serrioe, 
and  accompany  him  to  Greece ;  but  that  the  sturdy 
Roman  was  proof  against  all  hia  seductions,  and 
rejected  all  his  offers.  On  the  renewal  of  the 
war  in  the  following  year  (279),  Fabriciua  again 
aenred  as  legate,  and  shared  in  the  defeat  at  the 
battle  of  Asculum.  In  278  Fabriciua  was  tonsul 
m  second  time,  and  had  the  conduct  of  the  war 
againat  Pytihus.  The  king  was  anxious  for  peace ; 
and  the  generosity  with  which  Fabriciua  sent  back 
to  Pyrrhus  the  traitor  who  had  ofiered  to  poison 
him,  afforded  an  opportunity  for  opening  negotia* 
tions,  which  resulted  in  the  cTaeuation  of  Italy  by 
Pyrrhus.  Fabriciua  then  subdued  the  allies  of  the 
king  in  the  S.  of  Italy.  He  was  censor  in  275, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  the  severity  with 
which  he  attempted  to  repress  the  growing  taste 
for  luxury.  Hia  censorship  ia  particularly  cele- 
bmted,  from  his  expelling  from  the  senate  P.  Cor- 
nelius Rufinus,  on  account  of  his  possessing  ten 
pounds*  weight  of  silver  plat*.  The  love  of  luxury 
and  the  degeneracy  of  morala  which  had  already 
commenced^  brought  out  still  more  prominently 
the  simplicity  of  Ufe  and  the  integrity  of  character 
which  distinguished  Fabriciua  aa  well  as  his  con- 
temporary Corius  Dentatus;  and  ancient  writers 
love  to  tell  of  the  frugal  way  in  which  they  lived 
on  their  hereditary  fiiurms,and  how  they  refused 
the  rich  presents  which  the  Samnite  ambassadors 
offered  them.  Fabriciua  died  as  poor  aa  he  had 
lived ;  he  left  no  dowry  for  his  daughter^  which 
the  senate,  howerer,  furnished ;  and  in  order  to 
pay  the  greatest  possible  respect  to  his  memory, 
the  state  interred  him  within  the  pomaerium,  al- 
though thia  was  forbidden  by  the  12  Tablea.— S. 
It.  nbfioiiif ,  curator  viarum  in  B.  c.  62,  built  a 
new  bridge  of  stone,  which  connected  the  city  with 
the  island  in  the  Tiber,  and  which  waa,  after  him, 
called  pan  FaMeiit$,  The  name  of  its  author  ia 
still  seen  on  the  remnants  of  the  bridge,  which 
now  bears  the  name  of  pomte  tfiattro  capL  >-»8.  Q. 
Fabriditt,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  57,  proposed  as 
early  aa  the  month  of  January  of  that  year,  that 
Cicero  should  be  recalled  from  exile;  but  this 
attempt  was  frustrated  by  P.  Clodius  by  armed 
force. 

Vidiu,  Oniplu,  appointed  by  the  emperor  CUu- 
dioa  procurator  of  Juidaea  in  a.  n.  44.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Tiberius  Alexander. 

VmsUm  (Faesulanus :  Fisaols)^  a  city  of  fitruria, 
sitaated  on  a  hill  8  miles  N.E.  of  Florence,  was 
probably  not  one  of  the  12  cities  of  the  League. 
Salla  sent  to  it  a  military  colony  ;  and  it  was  the 
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head-quarters  of  Catiline*s  army.  There  are  still 
to  be  seen  the  remains  of  ita  ancient  walls,  of  a 
theatre,  &c. 

Falaerlne  or  Falaorlniim,  a  Sabine  town  at  the 
foot  of  the  Apennines  on  the  Via  SaUria  between 
Aiculum  and  Reate,  the  birthplace  of  the  emperor 
Vespasian. 

FftlirXi  orFftlfirlnm,  a  town  in  Etruria,  situated 
on  a  steep  and  lofty  height  near  Mt  Soracte,  waa 
an  ancient  Pelasgic  town,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Halesus,  who  settled  there  with  a  body 
of  colonists  fnm  Argot.  Its  inhabitants  were  called 
Faliaei,  and  were  regarded  by  many  as  of  the 
same  race  as  the  Aequi,  whence  we  find  them  often 
called  Aequi  Falisd.  Falerii  afterwards  became 
one  of  the  12  Etruscan  cities;  but  its  inhabitants 
continued  to  difler  from  the  rest  of  the  Etruscans 
both  ia  their  language  and  customs  even  in  the 
time  of  Augustus.  After  a  lon^  struggle  with  Rome, 
the  Faliscans  yielded  to  CaniiUus  b.  c.  394.  They 
subsequently  joined  their  neighbours  seveml  times 
in  warring  against  Rome,  but  were  finally  subdued. 
At  the  close  of  the  1st  Punic  war,  241,  they  again 
revolted.  The  Romans  now  destroyed  Falerii  and 
compelled  the  Faliscans  to  build  a  new  town  in  the 
plain.  The  ruins  of  the  new  ci^  are  to  be  seen 
at  FaUeri ;  while  the  remains  of  the  more  ancient 
one  are  at  CivUa  Catteilana,  The  ancient  town  of 
Falerii  was  afterwards  colonised  by  the  Romans 
under  the  name  of  ^  Colonia  Etruscorum  Falisca,'* 
or  **  Colonia  Junonia  Faliscorum,**  but  it  never  be- 
came again  a  pUce  of  importance.  The  ancient 
town  was  celebrated  for  iu  worship  of  Juno  Curitis 
or  Quiritis,  and  it  was  in  honour  of  her  that  the 
Romans  founded  the  colony.  Minerva  and  Janus 
were  also  worshipped  in  the  town. — Falerii  bad 
extensive  linen  manu&ctories,  and  its  white  cowa 
were  prised  at  Rome  as  yictims  for  sacrifice. 

FUbehiu  Agar,  a  district  in  the  N.  of  Campania, 
extending  fnm  the  Massic  hills  to  the  river  Vul- 
tumus.  It  produced  some  of  the  finest  wine  in 
Italy,  which  was  reckoned  only  second  to  the  wine 
of  Setia.  Its  choicest  variety  was  called  Faustianunu 
It  became  fit  for  drinking  in  10  years,  and  might 
be  used  when  20  years  old. 

Falaaia  Foxtiu,  a  harbour  in  Etruria,  S.  of 
Populonium,  opposite  the  island  Uva. 

FaliaoL    [Falbeii.] 

Faliscni,  Oratlnt,  a  contempoiary  of  Ovid,  and 
the  author  of  a  poem  upon  the  chase,  entitled 
Cynegetieon  Lib$r,  in  540  hexameter  lines.  Printed 
in  Bttnnann*s  and  Wemsdorf 's  Poet.  Lot.  Min, 

FuuiXa.  1.  A  woman  of  Mintumae,  who  hos- 
pitably entertained  Marius,  when  he  came  to  Min- 
tumae in  his  flight,  a  c.  88,  though  he  had  formerly 
pronounced  her  guilty  of  adultery.p-iS.  TThe  second 
wife  of  Helvidins  Priscus. 

Faanliu.   1.  C,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  a.  c.  187. 

~.  L.,  deserted  from  the  Roman  army  in  84, 
with  L.  Magiua,  and  went  over  to  Mithridatea* 
whom  they  persuaded  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  Sertorias  in  Spain.  Fannius  afterwards  com- 
manded a  detachment  of  the  army  of  Mithridates 
against  Lucullus.  ■*  8.  C,  one  of  the  persons 
who  signed  the  accusation  brought  against  P. 
Clodius  in  61.  In  59  he  was  mentioned  by  L. 
Vettius  as  an  accomplice  in  the  alleged  conspimcy 
against  Pompey.  — 4.  C,  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
59,  opposed  the  lea  agraria  of  Caesar.  He  be- 
longed to  Pompey*s  party,  and  ia  49  went  as 
praetor  to  Sicily.— 0.  C,  a  contemporary  of  the 
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younger  Pliny,  the  author  of  a  work,  very  popular 
at  the  time,  on  the  death*  of  persona  executed  or 
exiled  by  Nero. 
FannXiu  Caeplo.    [Cabpio.] 
FanxiXiii  Strabo.    [Strabo.] 
Fannitu  Qnadrfttns.    [Qoadratus.] 
Finum  Fortflmae  (Fano),  an  important  town 
in  Umbria  at  the  mouth  of  «the  Metannu,  with  a 
celebrated  temple  of  Fortnna,  whence  the  town 
derived  its  name.     Augustus  sent  to  it  a  colony  of 
Teterans,  and  it  was  then  called  **  Colonia  Jrilia 
Fanestris.**    Here  was  a  triumphal  arch  in  honour 
of  Augustus. 
Farfiumi.    [Fabaris.] 
Faaolnni,  an  early  Latin  divinity,  and  identical 
with  Mutinus  or  Tutinus.     He  was  worshipped  as 
the  protector  from  sorcery,  witchcraft,  and  evil 
daemons ;  and  represented  in  the  form  of  a  phal- 
lus, the  genuine  Latin  for  which  is  fiudnum^  as 
this  symbol  was  believed  to  be  most  efficacious  in 
averting  all  evil  influences. 

FatUA  or  Fauna,  according  to  some,  a  concu- 
bine of  Hercules  in  Italy ;  according  to  others, 
the  wife  or  sister  of  Faunus.     [Faunus.] 

Fauntia,  son  of  Picus  grandson  of  Satnmus, 
and  father  of  Latinus,  was  the  third  in  the  series 
of  the  kings  of  the  Laurentes.   -Faunus  acts  a  veiy 
prominent  part  in  the  mythical  history  of  Latium, 
and  was  in  later  times  worshipped  in  2  distinct 
capacities:  first,  as  the  god  of  fields  and  shepherds, 
because  he  had  promoted  agriculture  and  the  breed- 
ing of  cattle ;  and  secondly,  as  an  oracular  divinity, 
because  he  was  one  of  the  great  founders  of  the 
religion  of  the  country.    The  festival  of  the  Fau- 
nalia,  celebrated  on  the  Sth  of  December  by  the 
country  people,  had  reference  to  him  as  the  god  of 
agriculture  and  cattle.   As  a  prophetic  god,  he  was 
believed  to  reveal  the  future  to  man,  partly  in 
dreams,  and  partly  by  voices  of  unknown  origin, 
in  certain  sacred  groves,  one  near  Tibur,  around 
the  well  Albunea,  and  another  on  the  Aventine, 
near  Rome.    What  Faunus  was  to  the  male  sex, 
his  wife  Faula  or  Fauna  was  to  tlfe  female.  —  At 
Home  there  was  a  round  temple  of  Faunus,  sur- 
Tsnnded  with  columns,  on  Mount  Caelius;  and 
another  was  built  to  him,  in  B.c.  196,  on  the 
island  in  the  Tiber,  where  sacrifices  were  offered 
to  him  on  the  ides  of  February.  —  As  the  god 
manifested  himself  in  various  ways,  the  idea  arose 
of  a  plurality  of  Fauns  (Fauni),  who  are  described 
as  half  men,  half  goats,  and  with  horns.     Faunus 
gradually  came  to  be  identified  with  the  Arcadian 
Pan,  and  the  Fauni  with  the  Greek  Satyrs. 

Fanita.  L  ComfiUa,  daughter  of  the  dictator 
Sulla,  and  twin  sister  of  Faustus  Sulla,  was  bom 
about  B.  a  88.  She  was  first  married  to  C.  Mem- 
mius,  and  afterwards  to  Milo.  She  was  infiimous 
for  her  adulteries,  and  the  historian  Sallust  is  said 
to  have  been  one  of  her  paramours,  and  to  haw 
received  a  severe  hogging  from  Milo  when  he  was 
detected  on  one  occasion  in  the  house  of  the  latter. 
Villius  was  another  of  her  paramours,  whence  Ho- 
race calls  him  "^  Sullae  gener."^  {Sat,  i.  2. 64.)«» 
-«2.  Fla^Ia  Ma^r^mta^n^,  daughter  of  Maximi- 
anus,  and  wife  of  Constantine  the  Oieat,  to  whom 
she  bore  Constantinus,  Constantius,  and  Constant. 
Faustina.  1  Annia  Oaleria,  commonly  distin- 
guished as  Famtma  Senior,  the  wife  of  Antoninus 
rius,  died  in  the  3d  year  of  his  reign,  a.d.  141. 
Notwithstanding  the  profligacy  of  her  life,  her 
husband  loaded  her  with  honours  both  before 
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and  after  her  decease.  It  was  m  honoor  of  In 
that  Antiminus  established  a  hospital  for  tbe  edu- 
cation and  support  of  young  females,  vbo  wer? 
called  after  her  pmdUu  aUmatiariae  Fauitiuatfit. 
•«  8.  Annia,  or  Faustina  Junior^  daugfattr  of  th- 
elder  Faustina,  was  married  to  M.  AqrUqi  in  jlix 
145  or  1 46,  and  she  died  in  a  village  on  the  »ikin 
of  Mount  Taurus,  in  175,  having  acaRDpanied  tb« 
emperor  to  Syria.  Her  profligacy  ms  so  opa)  and 
infiunous,  that  the  good  nature  or  blindnen  of  hrr 
husband,  who  cherished  her  fondly  while  ali?. 
and  loaded  her  with  honours  after  her  desiK » 
pears  truly  morveUous.— 4.  Annia,  grand-daud'^r 
or  greavgrand-daughter  of  M.  Anrdhis,  the  ±^ 
of  the  numerous  wives  of  Elagabalus. 
Fanitttlni.  [Romdlu&] 
Favmitita  (Favendnus :  Faam\  a  tovm  : 
Gallia  Cisalpina  on  the  river  Anemo  and  on  > 
Via  Aemilia,  celebrated  for  its  Imen  maDu&aH-.i 
FavOnXi  Fortoa  {Porto  Fancm),  a  hsrb«sr  a 
the  coast  of  Corsica. 

IC.  FavSnIns,  an  imitator  of  Cato  Uticer«i 
whose  character  -and  conduct  he  copied  so  ler.i  ' 
as  to  receive  the  nickname  of  Cato^sape.    He  ->• 
always  a  warm  supporter  of  the  party  of  iIk  - 
timates,  and  actively  opposed  all  the  messui^ 
the  first  triumvirate.    On  the  breaking  out  c^  '•' 
civil  war  in  b.<x  49,  he  joined  Ponpey,  notrr 
standing  hia  personal  aversion  to  the  hitter.  vA  > 
posed  all  proposals  of  reconciliation  between  Cv-' 
and  Pompey.     He  served  in  the  campaign  k}£< 
Caesar  in  Greece  in  48,  and  after  the  defeat  of  ■• 
party  at  'Pharsalus,  he  accompanied  Pompey  i£  ^  * 
flight,  and  showed  him  the  greatest  kindnee  •  > 
attention.    Upon  Pompey^  death  he  retaroei  '«• 
Italy,  and  was  pardon^  by  Oaeaar.    He  u»k  * 
part  in  the  conspiracy  againat  Oaeaar^  life, 
after  the  murder  of  the  latter,  he  espoused  tbf  s 
of  Brutus  and  Caasius.    fie  was  taken  priMo^r ' 
the  battle  of  Philippi  in  42,  and  was  put  to  ^(«- 
by  Oetavianus. 

FavQKlnna,  a  philoso;&er  and  sophist  in  v 
reign  ef  Hadrian,  was  a  native  of  Aries  in  G«- 
He  resided  at  difierent  peiioda  of  his  life  m  "R^ 
Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  and  obtained  \n^  &- 
tinctions.  He  was  intimate  with  some  of  hit  a 
distinguished  contempoiariea,  among  othen«  «\ 
Plutarch,  who  dedicated  to  Mm  his  treatise  od  * 
principle  of  odd,  and  with  Herodes  Atticta  { 
whom  he  bequeathed  liia  libniy  aad  hotue 
Rome.  He  wrote  several  worka  on  various  e&i 
jecta,  but  none  of  them  are  extant. 

Fehris,  the  goddesa,  or  latber  the  averter. 
fever.    She  had  3  sanetaariea  at  Rome,  in  vL 
amulets  were  dedicated  which  people  had  v<< 
during  a  fever. 

Fehrftns,  an  andent  Italian  dirinity,  to  vb 
the  month  of  February  was  sacred,  lor  in  the  \.m 
half  of  that  month  genenl  purifications  and  Iius 
tions  were  celebrated.  Tne  name  is  coniKvi 
with  februart  (to  purify),  and  fthr^ae  (purl!) 
tions).  Febmus  was  also  regarded  as  a  god  o: : 
lower  world,  and  the  festival  of  the  dead  (Fent' 
was  celebrated  in  February. 

Falleltaa,  ^e  personification  of  bappineti;, 
whom  a  temple  was  oected  fagr  Locuitus  in  r^ 
75,  which  was  buimt  down  in  the  reign  of  C 
dius.    Felicitas  is  frequently  eeen  on  Roman 
dais,  in  the  form  of  a  matron,  with  the  6ta*T 
Mercury  (oodiiceiie)  and  a  eomnoonia. 
FUiz,  Antdnliiiy  pncmator  of  Judaesy  in 
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^:7ns  of  Clndim  Old  Nero,  wu  a  brother  of  the 
^rv^nuu  Pallai,  and  waa  hiinaelf  a  freedman  of  the 
eoperor  CUradiu.  Hence  be  ia  alio  called  Clau- 
4i*a  Felix.  In  his  private  and  hii  public  chanus 
ter  alike  Felix  wu  onaenipiilous  and  profligate. 
flarixur  kllen  in  love  with  Dmtilla,  daughter  of 
Asrippa  I.,  and  wife  of  Anzua,  king  of  Emen,  be 
"'i'lced  her  to  leaTe  ber  hnaband ;  and  she  waa 
ft  II  liTing  with  him  in  60,  niien  St  Paul  preached 
\*'fK9  him  **of  righteooMiete,  temperance,  and 
j^iinofnt  to  oome.^  Hie  government,  though  cruel 
luiii  oppreMive,  wae  ttiong ;  he  fuppreeied  all  dis- 
turbucet,  and  cleared  the  country  of  robben.  He 
wu  recalled  in  62,  and  nioeeeded  by  Porcine 
Tntm;  and  the  Jews  having  lodged  accusationa 
loirn  him  at  Rome,  he  was  saved  from  condign 
|vj*<.i$)uneQt  only  by  the  inflncnce  of  his  brother 
PbiUi  with  Nera 

Kltx,  M.  MlTrilcTiw,  a  Roman  lawyer,  who 
P«ariHnl  aboot  a.  d.  230,  wrote  a  dialogue  en> 
i* ti  Odmmt^  which  occupies  a  conspicuous  place 
iTon^  At  esriy  Apologies  for  Christianity.  Edited 
bj  GrnooTius,  Lag.  Bat  1707  ;  by  Emesti,  ibid. 
17;.^ ;  and  by  Maralto,  Tunc  1836. 

relnna.    [Bononia.] 

Fdtrla  (FdtilDus :  /WKrv),  a  tows  in  Rhaetia, 
»:iUeN.  of  the  river  Plavis. 

FwMtfili,  a  RooMui  historian,  who  lived  in 
t^«  tine  sT  Augustus,  and  died  a.  d.  21,  in  the 
>:h  T(v  of  bis  age.  His  work,  entided  ArnuUet, 
'r'^dtd  to  at  least  22  books.  The  few  fragmenU 
r^vrTNl  zehte  to  evento  subsequent  to  the  Car- 
i^f  nian  vara;  and  wa  know  that  it  embraced 
F'  •-  crrater  part  of  Cicero's  career.  A  treatise,  IM 
^'■^ietiit  H  MmtriitraHIm  Rmmmorum  JJbri  11^ 
a-T.M  to  Fenestella,  ia  a  modem  forgery. 

Feui,  a  ssTsge  people  living  by  the  chase, 
"^"*n  TaritBB  (tfarm.  46)  reckons  among  the 
^"^^^^m.  They  appear  to  have  dwelt  in  the  further 
rin  4f  K  frosaia,  and  to  have  been  the  same  as 
!'•  modem  Finask 

FemtlBm  (Ferentlnaa,  Ferenanus).  1.  (Fe- 
"- ' .  a  town  of  Etraria,  S.  of  Volsinii,  the  birth- 
(»'  of  the  emperor  Otba  It  is  called  both  a 
r*!  *,%  aod  a  vanicipiuni.  There  are  still  remains 
^  '•  vaJKof  a  thsatreaad  of  sepulchres  at  Ferento. 
**  y«fvt4o),  an  ancient  town  of  the  Hemiei  in 
"''  ^°><  S'W.  of  Anagnia,  colonised  by  the  Romans 
-'  'M  2nd  Punic  war.  There  are  suU  remains  of 
"'v«rat  walls.  In  iu  neighbourhood  was  the 
•  ^'^t «( the  sacred  brook  FflmtiBa,  at  which  the 
*j:  ri  osed  to  hold  their  meetings. 

'•■Jtt.     [FOEXNTUM.] 

^  'vitiiaa,  a  sumame  of  Jupiter,  derived  from 
.  **^i  to  luike;  for  persons  who  took  an  oath 
^'^  vpm  Jupitef  to  strike  them  if  they  swora 
*^r.aa  they  struck  the  victim  which  they  sacri- 
'-^tohia.  Olhen  derived  it  fnnayiryw,  because 
"  *«i  the  ipfcr  of  peace,  or  because  people  de^ 
'  '^  ^^160.0  to  him  spolia  opims. 

^f^^  la  ancient  Italiia  divinity,  who  on- 

''^*^J  MoDfed  to  the  Sabines  and  Faliscans,  and 

*<*^ut4Qoed  by  then  among  the  Romans.    It 

* '  >«k  to  tea  a  definite  notion  of  the  nature  of 

■  i-ddca.    Some  cooaider  her  to  have  been  the 

''  **  ^  liberty  •  othcn  look  upon  her  as  the 

''^-^•feoamefce  and  tfaiBc,and  others  again 

MTi  her  ss  a  goddess  of  the  earth  or  the  lower 

^'^'   HfrchMfssactuary  wasatTenacina,near 

■    SN«aet#u 

'*>»*  l^miBi,  a  BomBn  jurio,  who  probably 
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flourished  between  the  time  of  Tiberiiu  and  Ves- 
pasian. 

Ferritns  Xom  (JfM-Jmjuhih)^  one  of  the 
principal  mountain-chains  in  the  Lesser  Atlas 
system,  in  N.  Africa,  on  the  borders  of  Mauretania 
Caesariensis  and  Mauretania  Sitifensis. 

FeMennlnm  or  FeaoennXa  (Fescennlnus),  a 
town  of  the  Falisci  in  Etruria,  and  consequently 
like  Falerii  of  Pelasgic  origin.  [FAtBRii.]  From 
this  town  the  Romans  are  said  to  have  derived  the 
Fesoennine  aonga.  The  site  of  the  town  is  uncer- 
tain; it  may  perhaps  be  placed  at  &  Silveato,  Many 
writen  pUoe  it  at  CivUa  QutelUma^  but  this  was  the 
site  of  Falerii. 

Feitu,  8«zt  Pompaiua,  a  Roman  grammarian, 
probably  lived  in  the  4th  century  of  our  era.  His 
name  is  attached  to  a  dictionary  or  glossary  of 
Latin  words  and  phrases,  divided  into  20  books, 
and  commonly  called  Seati  Pompeii  FmU  de  Verbo- 
rum  Siffmficaiiome.  It  was  abridged  by  Festus 
from  a  work  with  the  same  title  by  M.  Verrius 
Flaccos,  a  celebrated  grammarian  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus.  Festus  made  a  few  alterations  and  cri- 
ticisms of  his  own,  and  inserted  numerous  extracts 
from  other  writings  of  Verrius  ;  but  altMether 
omitted  those  words  which  had  fallen  into  disuse, 
intending  to  make  these  the  subject  of  a  se- 
parate volume.  Towards  the  end  of  the  8th 
century,  Paul,  son  of  Warnefrid,  better  known 
as  Paulus  Diaconus,  fitmi  havinff  officiated  as  a 
deacon  of  the  church  at  Aquileia,  abridged  the 
abridgment  of  Festus.  The  original  work  of  Ver- 
rius Flaccus  has  perished  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  inconsiderable  fragments.  Of  the  abstract 
by  Festus  one  imperfect  MS.  only  has  come  down 
to  us.  The  numerous  blanks  in  this  MS.  have 
been  ingeniously  filled  up  by  Scaliger  and  Ursinus, 
partly  from  conjecture  and  partly  fr^m  the  corre- 
sponding paragraphs  of  Paulus,  whose  performance 
appean  in  a  complete  form  in  many  MSS.  The 
best  edition  of  Festus  is  by  K.  0.  Miiller,  Lips. 
1839,  in  which  the  text  of  Festus  is  placed  face  to 
fiaoe  with  the  corresponding  text  of  Paulus,  so  as 
to  admit  of  easy  comparison.  The  work  is  one  of 
great  value,  containing  a  rich  treasure  of  learning 
upon  many  points  connected  with  antiquities,  my- 
thology, and  grammar. 

FeftUi  PoreXns,  succeeded  Antonius  Felix  as 
procurator  of  Judaea  in  a.  d.  62,  and  died  not  long 
after  his  appointment.  It  was  he  who  bore  testi- 
mcmy  to  the  innocence  of  St  Paul,  when  he  de- 
fended himself  before  him  in  the  same  year. 

Fibrtniii.    [Arpin uu.] 

Fioixia  (Ficanensis),  one  of  the  ancient  Latin 
towns  destroyed  by  Ancns  Martins. 

FienUa  (Ficuleas,  -Atis,  Ficolensis),  an  ancient 
town  of  the  Sabines,  E.  of  Fidenae,  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Aborigines,  but  early  sunk 
into  decay. 

FidteM^  sometimes  TidmiA  (Fidenas,  -Atis: 
Ca$iel  GiMUoy,  an  ancient  town  in  the  land  of  the 
Sabines,  40  stadia  (5  miles)  N.E.  of  Rome,  situated 
on  a  steep  hill,  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Alba  Longs, 
and  also  to  have  been  conquered  and  colonised  by 
Romulus  ;  but  the  population  appears  to  have  been 
partly  Etruscan,  and  it  was  probably  colonised  by 
the  Etruscan  Veii,  with  which  city  we  find  it  in 
close  alliance.  It  frequently  rerol ted  and  was  fre- 
quently taken  by  the  Romans,  Its  hut  revolt  was 
in  B.  c.  438,  and  in  the  following  year  it  was  de* 
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•troyed  by  the  Romans.  SaVtetftientlj  tlio  town 
waa  rebailt ;  bat  it  it  not  mentioned  again  till  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  ;  when  in  consequence  of  the  fall 
of  a  temporary  wooden  theatre  in  the  town  20,000, 
or,  according  to  some  accounts,  50,000  persons 
lost  their  lires. 

Fidantita  (Fident&ius  t  Borgo  S,  Doimo),  a 
town  in  Ciialpine  Gaul  on  the  Via  Aemilia  between 
Parma  and  Plaoentia,  memorable  for  the  Tictoiy 
which  Sulla's  generals  gained  over  Caibo,  B.  c.  82. 

Fldeiy  the  personification  of  fidelity  or  &ithfiil- 
nets.  Noma  ii  said  to  have  built  a  temple  to  Fides 
publica,  on  the  Capitol,  and  another  was  built  there 
in  the  consulship  of  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus,  &c.  1 15. 
She  was  represented  as  a  matron  wearing  a  wreath 
of  oUto  or  laurel  leaves,  and  carrying  in  her  hand 
com  ears,  or  a  basket  with  fruit 

FUIu,  an  ancient  fimn  of  //tact,  occurs  in  the 
connection  of  Dim  Fiduu,  or  MediuM  Pidim^  that 
is,  me  Diu$  (Ai6t)  fiiut^  or  the  son  of  Jupiter,  that 
is,  Hercules.  Hence  the  expression  medius  fidim 
is  equivalent  to  me  Herada^  scil.  jm>eL  Some- 
times Fidius  is  used  alone.  Some  of  the  ancients 
conneeted^tiff  yrMhJida, 

F^ttloi,  C.  Xureuu.  L  Consul  &  c  162,  and 
again  consul  156,  when  he  carried  on  war  with  the 
Balroatae  in  Illyricum.«*S.  Consul  64,  supported 
Cicero  in  his  consulship. 

It^lU,  P.  Nigidini,  a  Pythagorean  philoso- 
pher of  high  reputatioB,  who  flourished  about  b.  c. 
60.  Mathematical  and  physical  investigations  ap- 
pear to  have  occupied  a  lai^ge  share  of  his  attention  ; 
and  such  was  his  fiune  as  an  astrologer,  that  it 
was  generally  believed,  in  later  times  at  least,  that 
he  had  predicted  the  future  greatness  of  Octavianus 
on  hearing  the  announcement  of  his  birth.  He, 
mortwver,  possessed  considerable  influence  in  poli* 
tical  affiiirs  ;  was  one  of  the  senators  selected  by 
Cicero  to  take  down  the  depositions  of  the  wit* 
nesses  who  gave  evidence  with  regard  to  Catiline^ 
conspiracy,  b.  c.  63  ;  was  praetor,  59 ;  took  an 
active  part  in  the  civil  war  on  the  side  of  Pompey  ; 
was  compelled  in  consequence  by  Caesar  to  live 
abroad,  and  died  in  exile,  44. 

Fimbila,  C.  Flavlu.  L  A  homo  fiomci,  who 
rose  to  the  highest  honours  through  his  own  merits 
and  talents.  Cicero  praises  him  both  as  a  jurist 
and  an  orator.  He  was  consul  &  c.  104,  and  was 
subsequently  accused  of  extortion  in  his  province, 
but  was  acquitted.  «•  8.  Probably  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  one  of  the  most  violent  partisans  of 
Marius  and  Cinna  during  the  civil  war  with  Sulla. 
In  B.  c  86  he  was  sent  into  Asia  as  legate  of  Vale- 
rius Flaccus,  and  took  advantage  of  the  unpopu- 
larity of  his  commander  with  the  soldiers  to  excite 
a  mutiny  against  him.  Flaccus  was  killed  at 
Chalcedon,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  command  by 
Fimbria,  who  carried  on  the  war  with  success 
against  the  generals  of  Mithridates.  In  84  Sulla 
crossed  over  from  Greece  into  Asia,  and,  after  con- 
cluding peace  with  Mithridates,  marched  against 
Fimbria.  The  latter  was  deserted  by  his  troops, 
andput  an  end  to  his  life. 

Tines,  the  name  of  a  great  number  of  places, 
either  on  the  borders  of  Roman  provinces  or  of 
different  tribes.  These  places  are  usually  found 
only  in  the  Itineraries,  and  are  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  enumerated  here. 

Pirmtom,  Tamtiliis,  a  mathematician  and 
astrologer,  contemporary  with  M.  Varro  and  Cioere. 
At  Varro^s  request  Firmanus  took  the  horoscope  of 
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Romulus,  and  from  the  dreamslBBees  ef  tlte  life  wil 
death  of  the  founder  deComised  the  «n  of  Hooe. 
FirmiftBttB  BjmpMtiii,  OaeQu,  d  ximfaa 
age  and  country,  the  author  of  100  insipid  riddln. 
each  comprised  in  8  hexameter  lines,  eolledrd.  u 
we  are  told  in  the  prologue,  for  the  porpoie  of  pn- 
moting  the  festivities  of  the  Satonalia.  Pii&ied 
in  the  Pod,  IaU,  Mm.  of  Wensdof^  toL  rl 

Firmlons  Xattmiu,  JvHva,  or  pethaptB* 
Una,  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  MoAaf* 
lAbri  VltL^  which  is  a  formal  introdactiantop- 
didal  astrology,  according  to  the  discipline  of  u? 
Egyptians  and  Babylonians.  The  writer  lived  n 
the  time  of  Constantino  the  Great,  and  bad  dorj; 
a  portion  of  his  life  pfactiaed  as  a  fbrenne  ^h^a- 
There  is  also  ascribed  to  this  Firmicos  Mstcnvi 
work  in  fevour  of  Christianity,  entitled  IH  Err^ 
Projiutarum  Rdigiommm  ad  OcmstealtwR  «L  Oaca- 
tern.  This  work  was,  however,  piobablv  vnM 
by  a  different  person  of  the  same  name,  nneet^! 
author  of  the  work  on  astrology  was  a  psgsn. 

Finuim  (Finnfinus :  Fermo)^  a  town  in  PioR^ 
3  miles  from  the  coast,  and  8.  of  the  river  Tibi. 
colonised  by  the  Romans  at  the  beginning  d  ^ 
1st  Punic  war.  On  the  coast  was  its  strestj 
fortified  harbour,  OMtnllnm  Flmiiiiiii  or  fir 
manomm  {Pwio  di  Famso). 

X.  Fimiia,  a  native  of  Sefenda,  the  fnesd  vi 
ally  of  2^nobia,  seised  upon  Alexandria,  tai  f' 
claimed  himself  emperor,  but  was  defeated  & 
alain  by  Anrelian,  a.  d.  273. 

Flaeens,  Calpnnlna,  a  rhetorician  m  tbe  rris 
of  Hadrian,  whose  51  declamations  are  bv^vai^. 
printed  with  those  of  Quintilian. 

Flaoens,  FhItIiii.  L  X.,  eoasnl  with  A?» 
Claudius  Caadex,  b.  a  264,  in  which  year  the  ^ 
Punic  war  broke  out.— 8.  Q.,  son  of  No.  1,  cnc' 
237,  fought  against  the  Ligurians  in  Itslf*  |' 
224  he  was  consul  a  2nd  time,  and  eooquend  t» 
Ganls  and  Insnbrians  in  the  N.  of  Italy.  lo  »'^ 
he  was  praetor,  after  having  been  twice  coma 
and  in  the  following  year  (21 4)  be  was  rfr-eir<w 
praetor.  In  213  he  was  eonsol  for  the  Srd  tiiK 
and  earned  on  the  war  in  Campania  sgainit  tb 
Carthaginians.  He  and  his  colleague,  Ap.CUodc 
Pnlcher,  took  Hanno's  camp  by  storm,  sod  ^ 
laid  siege  to  Capua,  which  they  took  ui  the  ^M 
ing  year  (212).  In  209  he  was  consul  for  ^ 
4th  time,  and  continued  the  war  against  th^  C« 
thaginians  in  the  S.  of  Italy. —  8.  Ca.,  brotbfr 
No.  2,  was  praetor  212,  and  had  Apulia  for  b 
province :  he  was  defieated  by  Hannibsl  ne 
Herdonea.  In  oonse^juence  of  his  cowardice 
this  battie  he  waa  aoctised  befoce  the  people,  ai 
went  into  voluntary  exile  before  the  trial  —  4*  ( 
son  of  No.  2,  was  praetor  162,  and  eairied  on  • 
in  Spain  against  the  Celtiberiana,  whom  he  deieM 
in  several  battles.  He  was  eonsol  179  with  his  m 
ther,  L.  Manlins  Acidinus  Fnlvianos,  who  had  \< 
adopted  by  Manlius  Addinna.  In  his  oonsulta 
he  defeated  the  Liguriana.  In  174  he  was  cenj 
with  A.  Poitumitts  Albinua.  Shortiy  ^^f^H 
he  became  deranged,  and  hung  hunsrif  in  hit 
chamber.«*5.  X.,  nephew  of  No.  4,  and  a  friend 
the  Gracchi,  was  oonnil  126,  when  he  subdued  t 
Transalpine  Ligurians^  He  waa  one  of  the 
umvin  for  carrying  into  execution  the  a^inrian  It 
of  Tib.  Gncchus,  and  was  slain  together  with 
Gncchua  in  121.  He  was  a  nan  of  a  bold  < 
determined  character,  and  was  more  ready  to  h« 
recourse  to  violenoe  ioA  open  foive  than  C  Gn 
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cliQib«*6.  Q.,  praetor  in  Sardinia,  187,  and  conral 
180.— i7.  Bar.,  ooninl  185,  aubdoed  the  Vardaeans 
in  Illyrieiim. 

FueeoB,  OnmSiu,  a  contemporary  of  Jnlins 
Caeaar,  wrote  a  book,  De  Jur€  Papiriana,  which 
was  a  collection  of  the  laws  of  the  ancient  kings  or 
Rome,  made  by  Papirioa  [Papiaius]. 

FlMeiiB,  HorfttXiu.    [HoRATiua] 

Tlaoens,  Herdetalm,  consular  legate  of  Upper 
Oennany  at  Nero*!  death,  a.  d.  68.  He  was 
secretly  attached  to  the  cause  of  Vespasian,  for  which 
reason  he  made  no  effectual  attempt  to  put  down 
the  insnxiection  of  Civilis  [Ciyilxs].  His  troops, 
who  were  in  fiivonr  of  Vitellius,  compelled  him 
to  gire  up  the  command  to  Vocula,  and  shortly 
afterwards  pat  him  to  death. 

naeeiiB,  0.  Norbiiiiu,  a  general  of  Octarian 
and  Antony  in  the  campaign  against  Brutus  and 
Caasius,  &  <x  42.     He  !»as  consul  in  88. 

naeeiu,  Penliis.    [Piasiua] 

naeeiu  Siettlvs,  an  agrimenior  by  profeision, 
probably  llTcd  about  the  reign  of  Nenra.  He  wrote 
a  treaUse  entitled  Ik  QmdUiomilmt  Agrorum^  of 
which  the  commencement  is  preserved  in  the  col- 
lection of  Agrimensoiea.     [  Frontxn  us.  ] 

naeeiu,  YaUrlofl.  L  L.,  cnnile  aedile  b.  c 
201,  praetor  200,  and  consul  195.  with  M.  Porcius 
Cata  In  his  consulship,  and  in  the  following  year, 
be  carried  on  war,  witn  great  success,  against  the 
Oaula  in  the  N.  of  Italy.  In  184  he  was  the  col- 
league of  M.  Cato  in  the  censorship,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  made  princeps  senatus.  He  died 
180.0*8.  L.,  consul  131,  with  P.  Licinius  Cras- 
•ua«*8.  It.,  consul  100  with  C.  Marius,  when  he 
took  an  actiTo  part  in  patting  down  the  insurrec- 
tion of  SatuminuSb  In  97  he  was  censor  with 
H.  Antonius,  the  orator.  In  86  he  was  chosen 
consul  in  place  of  Marios,  who  had  died  in  his  7th 
consulship,  and  was  sent  by  Cinna  into  Asia  to 
oppose  Sulla,  and  to  bring  the  war  against  Mithri- 
dates  to  a  dose.  The  avarice  and  severity  of 
Flaoeus  made  him  unpopukr  with  the  soldien,  who 
at  length  rose  in  mutiny  at  the  instigation  of 
Fimbria.  Flaecus  was  then  put  to  death  by  order 
of  Fimbria.  [FiiiBaiA.]*— 4.  L.,  the  interrex,  who 
proposed  that  Sulbi  should  be  made  dicUtor,  82, 
and  who  was  afterwards  made  by  Sulla  his  magis- 
ter  equitum.  — 5.  C,  praetor  98,  consul  93,  and 
afterwards  proconsul  in  Spain.  «*  6.  L.,  praetor  63, 
and  afterwards  propraetor  in  Asia,  where  he  was 
succeeded  by  Q.  Cicero.  In  59  he  was  accused 
by  D.  Laelins  of  extortion  in  Asia ;  but,  although 
ondonbtedly  guilty,  he  was  defended  by  Cicero  (in 
the  oration  pro  Ftaceo^  which  is  still  extant)  and 
Q.  Hortensins,  and  was  acquitted.  —T.  C,  a  poet, 
was  a  native  of  Padua,  and  lived  in  the  time  of 
Vespasian.  He  is  the  author  of  the  Argomntiea, 
an  unfinished  heroic  poem  in  8  books,  on  the  Ar- 
gonantic  expedition,  in  which  he  follows  the  ge- 
neial  pbm  and  arrangement  of  ApoUonius  Rhodius. 
The  8th  book  terminates  abruptly,  at  the  point 
where  Medea  is  urging  Jason  to  make  her  the 
companion  of  his  homeward  joamey.  Flaoeus  is 
only  a  second-rate  poeU  His  diction  is  pure  ;  his 
geiMnal  style  is  free  from  affectation  ;  his  versifica- 
tion is  polished  and  harmonious  ;  his  descriptions 
are  fively  and  vigorous ;  but  he  displays  no  ori- 
ginality, nor  any  of  the  higher  attributes  of  genius. 
Editions  by  Burmannus,  Leid.  1724  ;  by  Harles, 
Altenb.  1781  ;  and  by  Wagner,  Ootting.  1805. 

YlMeof,  V«RXiie»  a  freedmaa  by  birth,  and  a 
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distinffuished  grammarian,  in  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus, who  entrusted  him  with  the  education  of  his 
grandsons,  Caius  and  liUdas  Caesar.  He  died  at 
an  advanced  age,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  At 
the  lower  end  of  the  market-place  at  Praeneste 
was  a  statue  of  Verrius  Flaoeus,  fronting  the  He- 
micyclium,  on  the  inner  curve  of  which  were  set 
up  marble  tablets,  inscribed  with  the  Fasti  Ver- 
riani.  These  Fasti  were  a  caloidar  of  the  days 
and  vacations  of  public  business — diu  fatti^  ae- 
fiati^  and  tatereid — of  religious  festivals,  triumphs, 
&c,  specially  including  such  as  were  peculiar  to 
the  &milyof  the  Caesars.  In  1770  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Hemicycliuffl  of  Praeneste  were  dis- 
covered, and  among  the  mine  were  found  fragments 
of  the  Fasti  Verriani  They  are  given  at  the  end 
of  Wolf*s  edition  of  Suetonius,  Lips.  1802.— 
Flaecus  wrote  numerous  works  on  philology,  hi^ 
tory,  and  archaeology.  Of  these  Uie  most  cele- 
brated was  his  work  D%  Vmhorum  StgrnfieaHtme^ 
which  was  abridged  by  Festns.    [Fx8TU&] 

naminXniifl,  (^niatihu.  1.  T.,  a  distinguished 
general,  was  consul  &  c.  198,  and  had  the  conduct 
of  the  war  against  Philip  of  Macedonia,  which  he 
carried  on  with  ability  and  success.  He  pretended 
to  have  come  to  Greece  to  liberate  the  country 
from  the  Macedonian  yoke,  and  thus  induced  the 
Achaean  league,  and  many  of  the  other  Greek 
states,  to  give  him  their  support  The  war  was 
brought  to  a  close  in  197,  by  the  defeat  of  Philip 
by  Flamininus,  at  the  battle  of  Cynosoephalae  in 
Thessaly  ;  and  peace  was  shortly  afterwards  con- 
cluded with  Philip.  Flamininus  continued  in 
Greece  for  the  next  3  years,  in  order  to  settle  the 
affiurs  of  the  country.  At  the  celebration  of  the 
Isthmian  games  at  Corinth  in  196,  he  caused  a 
herald  to  proclaim,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  se- 
nate, the  freedom  and  independence  of  Greece. 
In  195  he  made  war  against  Nabis,  tyrant  of 
Sparta,  whom  he  soon  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
BLomans ;  and  in  1 94  he  returned  to  Rome,  having 
won  the  affiections  of  the  Greeks  bv  his  prudent 
and  conciliating  conduct.  In  192  he  was  aoain 
sent  to  Greece  as  ambasaador,  and  remained  there 
till  190,  exercising  a  sort  of  jnotectorate  over  the 
country.  In  183  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Prusias  of  Bithynia,  in  order  to  demand  the  sur- 
render of  Hannibal.  He  died  about  1 74.-^8.  L.. 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  cumle  aedile  200, 
praetor  199,  and  afterwards  served  under  his  bro- 
ther as  legate  in  the  war  against  Macedonia.  He 
was  consul  in  192,  and  received  Gaul  as  his  pro- 
vince, where  he  behaved  with  the  greatest  bar- 
barity. On  one  occasion  he  killed  a  chief  of  the 
Boii  who  had  taken  refuge  in  his  camp,  in  order 
to  afford  amusement  to  a  profligate  favourite.  For 
this  and  similar  acts  of  cruelty  he  was  expelled 
from  the  senate  in  184,  by  M.  Cato,  who  was  then 
censor.  He  died  in  170.  — 8.  T.,  consul  150, 
with  M\  Acilius  Balbus.  — 4.  T.,  consul  123, 
with  Q.  Metellus  Balearicus.  Cicero  says  that  be 
spoke  Latin  with  elegance,  but  that  he  was  an 
illiterate  man. 

namlnliis.  1  C,  was  tribune  of  the  pleba, 
&  c.  232,  in  which  year,  notwithstanding  the  vio- 
lent opposition  of  the  senate,  he  carried  an  agrarian 
law,  ordaining  that  the  Ager  GtUliau  JHeenmt^ 
which  had  recently  been  conquered,  should  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  plebeians.  In  227,  in  which 
year  4  praetors  vrere  appointed  for  the  first  time, 
he  was  one  of  them,  and  nceiTed  Sicily  for  hia 
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province,  where  he  earned  the  goodwill  of  the  pro- 
Tincials  by  hi«  int^rity  and  justice.  In  223  he 
was  consul,  and  inarched  against  the  Insobrian 
Oauls.  As  the  senate  were  anxious  to  deprive 
Flaminioa  of  his  office,  they  declared  that  the  oon- 
solar  election  was  not  valid  on  account  of  some  fisult 
in  the  auspices,  and  sent  a  letter  to  the  consuls, 
with  orders  to  retam  to  Rome.  But  as  all  prepa- 
rations had  been  made  for  a  battle  against  the 
Insubrians,  the  letter  was  left  unopened  until  Uie 
battle  «-as  gained.  In  220  he  was  censor,  and 
executed  2  great  works,  which  bore  his  name,  viz. 
the  Circtu  JFlaminiut  and  the  Via  Ftamima,  In 
217  he  was  consul  a  second  time,  and  marched 
against  Hannibal,  but  was  defeated  by  the  latter 
at  the  fatal  battle  of  the  Trasimene  lake,  on  the 
2dd  of  June,  in  which  he  perished  with  the  greater 
part  of  his  aimy.-M2.  C,  son  of  No.  1,  was 
quaestor  of  Scipi*  Africanus  in  Spain,  210  ;  cunile 
aiedile  196,  when  be  distributed  among  the  people 
a  large  quantity  of  grain  at  a  low  price,  which  was 
furnished  him  by  the  Sicilians  as  a  mark  of  grati- 
tude towards  his  &ther  and  himself;  was  praetor 
193,  and  obtained  Hispania  Citerior  as  his  pro- 
vince, where  he  carried  on  the  war  with  success ; 
and  was  consul  185,  when  he  defeated  the  Li- 
gurians. 

Flanatleiis  or  PUmonXeiii  Sinni  (Gtdf  of 
Quamaro),  a  bay  of  the  Adriatic  sea  on  the  coast 
of  Liburnia,  named  after  the  people  FlanatM  and 
their  town  Flaa6&a  (Fictnona). 

FULvIa,  a  surname  given  to  several  towns  in  the 
Roman  empire  in  honour  of  the  Flavian  family. 

Fl&via  geu,  celebrated  as  the  house  to  which 
the  emperor  Vespasian  belonged.  During  the  later 
period  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  name  Fkivius  de- 
scended from  one  emperor  to  another,  Constantius, 
the  &ther  of  Constantino  the  Great,  being  the  first 
in  the  series. 

Flftvla  Domitilla.    [Domztilla.] 

n&vXiu,  C&.,  the  son  of  a  freedman,  became 
secretary  to  App.  Chiudins  Caecus,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  connection,  attained  distinguished 
honours  in  the  commonwealth.  He  is  celebrated 
in  the  annals  of  Roman  law  for  having  been  the 
first  to  divulge  certain  technicalities  of  procedure, 
which  previously  had  been  kept  secret  as  the  ex- 
clusive patrimony  of  the  pontiffs  and  the  patricians. 
He  was  elected  cunile  aedile  B.  c.  303i,  in  spite  of 
his  ignominious  birth. 

TVMoM  Fimbtla.    [Fimbria.] 

Flfti^u  Jostphu.    [Jo8KPBt;8.] 

FUtIiu  Vopiflciui.    [Vopiecus.] 

FlAVns,  L.  Caesetitiu,  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
B.  c.  44,  was  deposed  fron  his  office  by  C.  Julius 
Caesar,  because,  in  concert  with  C.  Epidius  Marul- 
lus,  one  of  his  colleagues  in  the  tribunate,  he  had 
removed  the  crowns  from  the  statues  of  the  dic- 
tator, and  imprisoned  a  person  who  had  saluted 
Caesar  as  **  king.** 

FULths  or  Flai^ni,  Sabxins,  tribune  in  the 
Praetorian  guards,  was  the  most  active  agent  in  the 
conspiracy  against  Nero,  a.  d.  66,  which,  from  its 
most  distinguished  member,  was  called  Piso*s  con- 
spiracy. 

Flevum,  a  fortress  in  Germany  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Amisia  (JSmt). 

Tleynm,  Flevo.    [Rhbnus.] 

Fldra,  the  Roman  goddess  of  flowers  and  spring. 
The  writers,  whose  object  was  to  bring  the  Roman 
religion  into  contempt,  relate  that  Flora  was  a 
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courtezan,  who  had  accomulated  s  Isrge  property, 
and  bequeathed  it  to  the  Roman  people,  in  mum 
for  which  she  was  honoured  with  the  aanttsl  fes'i. 
val  of  the  Floralia.  But  her  wonhip  wsi  ers- 
blished  at  Rome  in  the  very  earliest  timet,  for  a 
temple  is  said  to  have  been  voired  to  her  by  kii« 
Tatius,  and  Numa  appointed  a  flamea  to  her.  Tb< 
resemblance  between  the  names  Flors  sod  Chlcrii 
led  the  later  Romans  to  identify  the  two  diTiniiiei 
Her  temple  at  Rome  was  situated  near  the  Ciici 
Mazimus,  and  her  festival  was  oelebmied  fpn  \k 
28th  of  April  till  the  1st  of  May,  with  extravsgi:'. 
merriment  and  lascivionsness.  {JhcL  of  Atl.  zr^ 
Floralia.) 

Floroatia  (Florentinus).  h{Firtiue,Forfw\ 
a  town  in  Etruria  on  the  Amus,  was  s  Rocs 
colony,  and  was  probably  founded  by  the  ^omr: 
during  their  wars  with  the  Ligurians.  In  the  ir.- 
of  Sulla  it  was  a  flourishing  municipium,  hit  iu 
greatness  as  a  city  dates  from  the  middle  sges.«S 
(FiorenxuQfa),  a  town  in  Cisalpine  Gaol  ofi  '.•' 
Aemilia  Via  between  Flacentia  and  Psroia. 

Flortntlniu,  a  jurist,  one  of  the  council  of  i* 
emperor  Sevotis  Alexander,  wrote  ImtibdkM  - 
12  books,  which  are  quoted  in  the  Corpoi  Jars. 

Floriftniu,  X.  Anuni,  the  brother,  by  af- 
ferent fisther,  of  the  emperor  Tacitus,  upon  vb^"^ 
decease  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Rome,  i  ^ 
276.  He  was  murdered  by  his  own  tro<^* 
Tarsus,  after  a  reign  of  about  2  months,  vbilc  ^ 
his  march  against  Probns,  who  had  been  procA&'' 
emperor  by  the  legions  in  Syria. 

Florns,  Afinaeuib  1.  L.,  a  Roman  biitari'. 
lived*  under  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  and  wrote  t  k> 
mary  of  Roman  history,  divided  into  4  books,  ex- 
tending from  the  foundation  of  the  6ij  to  -^ 
establishment  of  the  empire  under  Augustas,  >-> 
titled  Reram  Ramanarmm  LAn  IV^ot  EpHo*t  " 
Geatis  Ji0manorum.  This  compendium  prK**'-' 
within  a  very  moderate  compass  a  striking  Tie^ ' 
the  leading  events  comprehended  by  the  i^^- 
limits.  It  is  written  in  a  declamatory  style,  a^- 
the  sentiments  frequently  assiune  the  form  of  \^i 
omceits  expressed  in  violent  metaphors.  The  \k< 
editions  are,  by  Duker,  Lug.  Bat.  1722, 1744,  r* 
printed  Lips.  1832  ;  by  Tiae,  Prag.  1819;  a^- 
by  Seebode.  Lips.  1821.  — 8.  A  Roman  poet. 
the  time  of  Hadrian. 

Florna,  GtiallU,  a  native  of  Claaomenae.  ( 
ceeded  Albinus  as  procurator  of  Judsta,  .<• 
64 — 65.     His  cruel  and  oppressive  goTemrr? 
was  the  main  cause  of  the  rebellion  of  the  .!(< 
He  is  sometimes  called  Festus  and  Cestius  Fl<>n 

FlSruB,  JbUhb,   addressed   l^  Horace 
epistles  (i.  3,  ii.  2),  was  attached  to  the  iait« 
Claudius  Tiberius  Nero,  when  Uie  latter  was  d| 
snatched  by  Augustus  to  place  Tigranes  upoc  t 
throne  of  AnncniiL     He  was  bot^  a  poet  ai^i 
orator. 

Fooa  or  Fhocai,  a  Latin  gnmmarian.  author 
a  dull,  foolish  life  of  Virgil  in  hexameter  wry. 
which  119  lines  are  preserved.  Printed  in  ; 
AnthoL  Lot.  of  Burmann  and  Wemsdorf. 

FoenicnlSxIiui  Campoa,  t. «.,  the  Fennel  F  t^. 
a  plain  covered  with  fennel,  near  Tarraco  in  ^p« 

Fontiiiu,  IL,  governed  as  propcaetor  Narb' 
nese  Gaul,  between  b.  c  76 — 73,  and  wai  socm 
of  extortion  in  his  province  by  H.  Plaetorius  ib  t 
He  was  defended  by  Cicero  in  an  oiatian  (pro 
Fonteio\  part  of  which  is  extant. 

Fontiini  C&pUo.    LCapito.] 
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FoBtns,  a  Roman  divinity,  son  of  Janus,  bad  an 
lUtar  on  the  Janicalus,  which  derived  its  name  from 
hit  father,  and  on  which  Numa  was  believed  to  be 
buried.  The  name  of  this  dirinity  is  connected 
witb/ims,  a  fountain  ;  and  he  was  the  personifica- 
tion of  the  flowing  waters.  On  the  13th  of  Octo- 
ber  the  Romans  celebrated  the  festival  of  the 
fountains  called  Fonttnalia,  at  which  the  foantaina 
wCTe  adorned  with  garlands. 

F&mtniii  or  Fenatoai  (Forentaous :  Fo- 
fietaa\  a  town  in  Apulia,  surrounded  by  fertile 
fields  and  in  a  low  situation,  according  to  Horace 
{armm  pinffwe  humiiU  Fotrntti^  Oarm.  iii.  4.  16). 
Livy  (ix.  20)  describes  it  as  a  fortified  place,  which 
was  taken  by  C.  Junius  Bubulcus,  B.C.  317*  The 
modcfn  town  lies  on  a  hill. 

VonalM  (Formianns :  nr.  Mola  di  CMSJIa^  Rn.), 
a  town  in  Latinm,  on  the  Appia  Via,  in  the  inner- 
noat  eomer  of  the  beautiful  Sinus  Caietanus  (fi^f 
«>f  OaZtay  It  was  a  very  ancient  town,  founded 
by  the  Pelasgic  Tyrrhenians ;  and  it  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  h^id-quarters  of  the  Tyrrhe- 
nian piratea,  whence  later  poets  su[^oeed  the  city 
of  Lsmus,  inhabited  by  the  Laestrygones,  of  which 
Homer  speaks  {Od.  x.  81),  to  be  the  same  as 
Formiae.  Foimiae  became  a  raanicipium  and  re- 
ceived the  Roman  fianchise  at  an  early  period. 
The  beauty  of  the  surroanding  oountry  induced 
many  of  the  Roman  nobles  to  build  villas  at  this 
spot :  of  these  the  best  known  is  the  Formiannm 
of  Cicero,  in  the  neighbovhood  of  which  he  was 
killed.  The  remains  of  Cicero^  villa  are  still  to 
be  seen  at  the  VUlm  Mamana  near  CoMtigfiom. 
The  hilU  of  Foimiae  produced  good  wine.  -  (Hor. 
Oirm.  L  20.) 

Fomlo  (FonNMNM,  iftiMmo),  a  small  river,  form- 
ing the  N.  boundary  «f  Istria. 

Fornax,  a  Roman  goddess,  said  to  have  been 
wonbipped  that  she  might  ripen  the  com,  and  pre- 
vent its  being  burnt  in  baking  in  the  oven 
{formax).  Her  festival,  the  Fornacalia,  was  an- 
nounced by  the  curio  mazimns. 

Fortfliia  (T^xf ),  the  goddess  of  fortune,  was 
worshipped  both  in  Greece  and  Italy.  Hesiod  de- 
scribes her  as  a  daughter  of  Oceanus  ;  Pindar  in 
one  place  calls  hor  a  daughter  of  2^us  the  Libemtor, 
and  in  another  place  one  of  the  Moerae  or  Fates.  She 
was  represented  with  different  attributes.  With 
a  rudder,  she  was  conceived  as  the  divinity  guiding 
and  eondncting  the  aflairs  of  the  world  ;  with  a 
ball,  she  represents  the  varying  nnsteadinev  of  for- 
tune ;  with  Plutos  or  the  horn  of  Araalthea,  she 
was  the  symbol  of  the  plentiM  gifts  of  fortune. 
She  was  worshipped  in  most  cities  in  Greece.  Her 
statue  at  Smyrna  held  with  one  hand  a  globe  on 
her  head,  and  in  the  other  carried  the  horn  of 
Amalthea.  Fortuna  was  stiU  more  worshipped 
by  the  Romans  than  by  the  Greeks.  Her  wor- 
ship is  traced  to  the  reigns  of  Ancus  Martins  and 
Servius  Tnllius,  and  the  latter  is  said  to  have  built 
2  temples  to  her,  the  one  in  the  forum  boarium, 
and  the  other  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  The 
Romans  mention  her  with  a  variety  of  surnames 
and  epithets,  as  pubiieaj  jmeolo,  mat/Mfrrw  (said  to 
have  originated  at  the  time  when  Coriolanus  was 
prevented  by  the  entreaties  of  the  women  from  de- 
stroying R4ntteX  i^ffuta,  ooMerralrur,  pruntpenioy 
virUUt  See.  Fortuna  Virginensis  was  worshipped 
by  newly-married  women,  who  dedicated  their 
nuden  garments  and  giidle  in  her  temple.  For- 
tuna Vinlia  was  worshipped  by  women*  who  prayed 
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to  her  that  she  might  preserve  their  charms,  and 
thus  enable  them  to  please  their  husbands.  Her 
surnames,  in  general,  express  either  particular 
kinds  of  good  fortune,  or  the  persons  or  clavses  of 
persons  to  whom  she  granted  it  Her  worship  was 
of  great  importance  also  at  Antium  and  Praeneste, 
where  her  $orte9  or  oracles  were  very  celebrated. 

FortunfttM  or  -«nim  InsttlM  (at  rwp  ftoKd- 
(mp  r^oi,  ue,  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed).  The 
early  Greeks,  as  we  learn  from  Homer,  placed 
the  Elysian  fields,  into  which  &voured  hemes  passed 
without  dying,  at  the  extremity  of  the  earth,  near 
the  river  Oceanus.  [Eltsium.]  In  poems  later 
than  Homer,  an  island  is  cleariy  spoken  of  as  their 
abode  ;  and  though  its  position  was  of  course  in- 
definite, both  the  poets,  and  the  geognphen  who 
followed  them,  placed  it  beyond  the  pillairs  of  Her- 
cules. Hence  when,  just  after  the  time  of  the 
Marian  civil  wars,  certain  islands  were  discovered  in 
the  Ocean,  off  the  W.  coast  of  Afirica,  the  name  of 
Fortunatae  Iiuulae  was  applied  to  them.  As  to 
the  names  of  the  individual  islands,  and  the  exact 
identification  of  them  by  their  modem  names,  there 
are  difficulties :  but  it  may  be  safely  said,  gene- 
rally, that  the  Fortunatae  Insulae  of  Pliny,  Ptolemy, 
and  others,  are  the  Cbnory  /«/oads,  and  probably 
the  Madeira  group  ;  the  latter  being  perhaps  those 
called  by  Pliny  (afVer  Juba)  Purpurariae. 

Fortmittifaiii,  AtiHni,  a  Latin  grammarian, 
authiMT  of  a  treatise  {An)  upon  prosody,  and  the 
metres  of  Hofmc,  printed  in  the  collection  of 
Pntsckius. 

FortnnatiiiniB,  Cmliif  or  Chixfu,  a  Roman 
lawyer,  flourished  about  a.  d.  450.  He  is  the  author 
of  a  compendium  of  technical  rhetoric,  in  3  books, 
under  the  title  Cmrii  Pertunatiani  QmsM  Jrtis 
Rketorieae  SeAelieas  JJbri  iresj  which  at  one  period 
was  held  in  high  esteem  as  a  manual.  Printed  in 
the  Metorea  LaHni  AfUkfui,  of  Pithou,  Paris,  1599. 

FJKniB,  an  open  space  of  ground,  in  which  the 
people  met  for  the  transaction  of  any  kind  of  busi- 
ness. At  Rome  the  number  of  fbra  increased  with 
the  growth  of  the  city.  They  were  level  pieces  of 
ground  of  an  oblong  form,  and  were  surrounded  by 
buildings,  both  private  and  public.  They  were 
divided  into  2  daisses  \fora  dmlia^  in  which  justice 
was  administered  and  public  business  transacted, 
and  Jbra  v$naliaj  in  wnich  provisions  and  other 
things  were  sold,  and  which  were  distinguished  as 
the  foman  6oanvm,  olitorium^  tuarium^  puoarium^ 
S^  The  principal  fore  at  Rome  were :  1.  Forum 
BomKnum,  also  called  simply  the  Forum,  and  at 
a  later  time  distmguished  by  the  epithets  whu  or 
moffnum.  It  is  usually  described  as  lying  between 
the  Capitoline  and  Palatine  hills ;  but  to  speak 
more  correctly,  it  lay  between  the  Capitoline  and 
the  Velian  ridge,  which  was  a  hill  opposite  the 
Palatine.  It  ran  lengthwise  from  the  foot  of  the 
Capitol  or  the  arch  of  Septimius  Severus  in  the 
direction  of  the  arch  of  Titus  ;  but  it  did  not 
extend  so  far  as  the  latter,  and  came  to  an  end  at 
the  commencement  of  the  ascent  to  the  Velian 
ridge,  where  was  the  temple  nf  Antoninus  and 
Faustina.  Its  shape  was  that  of  an  irregular 
quadrangle,  of  which  the  2  longer  sides  were  not 
parallel,  but  were  much  wider  near  the  Capitol 
than  at  the  other  end.  Its  length  was  630  French 
feet,  and  its  breadth  varied  from  190  to  100  feet, 
an  extent  undoubtedly  small  for  the  greatness  of 
Rome ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  limits 
I  of  the  forum  were  fixed  in  the  eariy  days  of  Rome 
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and  nerer  underwent  any  alteration.  The  oripn 
of  the  foram  is  ascribed  to  Romalui  and  Tatiui, 
who  are  laid  to  hare  filled  np  the  swamp  or  marsh 
which  occupied  its  site,  and  to  have  set  it  apart  as 
a  place  for  the  administration  of  justice  and  for 
holding  the  assemblies  of  the  peojde.  The  forum 
in  its  widest  sense  included  the  forum  properly  so 
called,  and  the  ComitinoL  The  Comitium  occupied 
the  narrow  or  upper  end  of  the  forum,  and  was 
the  place  where  tiie  patricians  met  in  dieir  comiUa 
curiata:  the  forum,  in  its  narrower  sense,  was 
originally  only  a  market-place,  and  was  not  used 
for  any  politisal  purpose.  At  a  later  time  the 
forum  in  its  narrower  sense  was  the  place  of 
meeting  for  the  plebeians  in  their  oomitia  tri- 
buta,  and  was  separated  from  the  comitium  by 
the  Rostra  or  platform,  from  which  the  orators 
addressed  the  people.  The  most  important  of 
the  public  buildings  which  surrounded  the  forum 
in  eariy  times  was  the  Curia  Hostilia,  the  place  of 
meeting  of  the  senate,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
erected  by  Tullus  Hostilius.  It  stood  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  Comitia.  In  the  time  of  Tarquin  the 
forum  was  surrounded  by  a  range  of  shops,  pro- 
bably of  a  mean  character,  but  they  gradually  un- 
derwent a  change,  and  were  eventually  occupied 
by  bankers  and  money-changers.  The  shops  on 
the  N.  side  underwent  this  change  first,  whence 
they  were  called  Novae  or  Argwtariae  Tabernae  ; 
while  the  shops  on  the  S.  side,  though  they  subse- 
quently experienced  the  same  change,  were  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  VeUret  Tabernae,  As 
Rome  grew  in  greatness,  the  forum  was  adorned 
with  statues  of  celebrated  men,  with  temples  and 
basilicae,  and  with  other  public  buildings.  The 
site  of  the  ancient  forum  is  occupied  by  the  Oemwo 
Vaeemoj'^,  Forom  Joliiim  or  Forum  Ommxu, 
was  built  by  Julius  Caesar,  because  the  old  forum 
was  found  too  small  for  the  transaction  of  public 
business.  It  was  close  by  the  old  forum,  behind 
the  church  of  St.  Martina.  Caesar  built  here  a 
magnificent  temple  of  Venus  Genitrix.— >3.  Fomiii 
Anguiti,  built  by  Augustus,  because  the  2  exist- 
ing fora  were  not  found  sufficient  for  the  great  in- 
crease of  business  which  had  taken  place.  It  stood 
behind  the  Forum  Julium,  and  its  entrance  at  the 
other  end  was  by  an  arch,  now  called  Areo  de'' 
Paniam,  Augustus  adorned  it  with  a  temple  of 
Mars  Ultor,  and  with  the  statues  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  the  republic  This  forum  was 
used  for  causae  puUicae  and  eortkiomes  Judicum,  «• 
4.  Forom  Heme  or  Forom  I^nmeitoriom,  was 
a  small  forum  lying  between  the  Temple  of  Peace 
and  the  fora  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus.  The 
Temple  of  Peace  was  built  by  Vespasian  ;  and  as 
there  were  private  buildings  between  it  and  the 
fora  of  Caesar  and  Augustus,  Domitian  resolted  to 
pull  down  those  buildings,  and  thus  form  a  4th 
forum,  which  was  not,  however,  intended  like  the 
other  3  for  the  transaction  of  public  business,  but 
simply  to  serve  as  a  passage  from  the  Temple  of 
Peace  to  the  fora  of  Caesar  and  Augustus :  hence 
its  name  TVoimfortiffii.  The  plan  was  carried  into 
execution  by  Nerva,  whence  the  forum  is  also 
called  by  the  name  of  this  emperor. «-  6.  Forom 
finJaaC  built  by  the  emperor  Trajan,  who  em- 
ployed the  architect  ApoUodorus  for  the  purpose. 
It  lay  between  the  forum  of  Augustus  and  the 
Campus  Martins.  It  was  the  most  splendid  of  all 
the  fora,  and  amsiderable  remains  of  it  are  still 
extant.    Hers  were  the  BatiUea  Ulpia  and  BibUo- 
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ikeoa  Ulfia^  the  celebrated  Odumm  Trajm,  n 
equestrian  statue  and  a  triumphal  areh  of  Trsjia, 
and  a  temple  of  Tiajaa  built  by  Hadrisn. 

FSram,  the  name  of  aevenl  towns  m  Tsnooi 
parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  which  were  originalir 
simply  markets  or  places  for  the  adminiitntion  k 
justice.  1.  Aliilli(ferrara  9),  in  Cisalpine  Gsol.- 
8.  Appli  (nr.  & />Mafo,  Rn.),  in  Latinoi,  on  the  Ap- 
pia  Via,  in  the  midst  of  the  Pomptine  lunkes.  43 
miles  S.  £.  of  Rome,  founded  by  the  ceoior  Appin 
Claudius  when  he  made  the  Appia  Via.   Here  tie 
Christians  from  Rome  met  the  Apostle  Panl  (i^ 
xxviiLl  5).— S.  ArnOn  or  AmaUom  (3#o«teft»),  d 
Etraria  on  the  Aurelia  Via.^4.  OtHii,  io  Etiv 
ria  on  the  Cassia  Via,  near  Viterbo.— 9.  ClUS 
{Ormh)^  in  Etruria.— >6.  GonfilXi  (/no^X  s 
Gallia  Cispadana,  on  the  Aemilia  Via,  betvM 
Bononia  and  Faventia,  a  oolony  founded  bj  Ctf* 
nelins  Sulla.*- 7.  FluniaXi,  in  Umbria«t» 
Flaminia  Via.— 4.  Fnl^  sumamed  Valntlini 
(  Valem3sa)y  in  I4guria  on  the  Po,  on  the  rosd  im 
Dertona  to  Asta.-^.  Gallonm  {paM  Frami  i 
Gallia  Cisalpina  on  the  Aemilia  Via  between  M> 
tina  and  Bononia,  memorable  for  the  2  battles  fcsf] 
between  Antonius  and  tKe  consuls  Psnsa  ars 
Hirtius.-40.  HedTJiai  <  Vcorbmrg\  in  the  isa^ 
of  the  Batavi  in  Gallia  Be^ca,  where  Kvei 
R<«aan  remains  have  been  found. —ILJuBc 
JnUom  (Forojnliensis:  Frejiu\  a  Roman  coltc! 
founded  by  Julius  Caesar,  b.  c.  44,  in  Gsllis  ^ 
bonenris,  on  the  river  Aigentena  and  on  tbe  caat. 
600  stadia  N.  E.  of  Massilia.     It  possessed  a  r^ 
harbour,  and  was  the  usual  station  of  a  part  of  c« 
Roman  fleet    It  was  the  birthplace  of  Agiw>^ 
At  Frejus  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  sqoe^ar, 
ciivua,  areh,  Ac  —IS.  JoUi  or  JoSom  (FrWi.t 
fortified  town  and  a  Roman  oolony  in  the  courSv 
of  the  Cami,  K.  E.  of  Aquileia :  in  the  middle  tp 
it  became  a  place  of  importance. —IS.  lollun.  M 
lLLiTURei8.^14.  IMi  {PorU)^  in  Cisalpine  Guh 
in  the  territory  of  the  Boii,  on  the  Aeiuiiis  ^  \ 
S.  W.  of  Ravenna :  here  the  Gothic  king  AtbiJ 
marriedGallaPlacidia.— aA.PopO!i(ForeiVfi^*  < 
in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  £.  of  No.  14,  and  on  the  iir« 
road.-4a  FepUli  (i'oOa),  in  Lncania,  E.  of  Pa^ 
tum  on  the  Tanger  and  oo  the  PopiUa  Vis.   On  il^: 
wall  of  an  inn  at  PoUa  was  discovered  an  iMcrpti^' 
respecting  thepraetorPopilina.— 17. 8cgui&B«n^ 
(Fears),  m  Gallia  Lugduncniis,  on  the  Ligef.  ri 
W.  of  Lugdunum,  a  town  of  the  Segusiani  vxA  i 
Roman  colony  with  the  anmame  Julia  Felix-^ 
Semprfinn  (Foroscmpronicnsb:  FcmombnmK  i 
ronnicipium  in  Umbria,  on  the  Flaminia  Via.— 19< 
VoeontXi  (  r«/aa6aa  E.  of  Canet),  a  town  of  ^ 
Salyes  in  Gallia  NarbonensisL 

Foii,  a  people  of  Germany,  the  neighboon  ui 
allies  of  the  Cherusci,  in  whose  fote  they  sbated 
[Cusruscl]  It  is  supposed  that  their  jastt  ^ 
retained  in  the  river  Fute  in  Brunswick. 

FoMA  or  Fouaa,  a  canaL  L  GlddXa,  a  ca» 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Po  and  Altinun  in  tt>i 
N.  of  Italy;  there  was  a  town  of  the  ssme  nan 
upon  it— 2.  doUXa  or  GloOiM,  a  trench  aboat  i 
milea  firom  Rome,  said  to  have  been  the  ditch  vit! 
which  the  Alban  king  auilius  protected  hii  csnr 
when  he  marched  against  Rome  in  the  reign  ^ 
Tullus  HoetUius.— 8.  CorlralAnli,  a  csnal  in  tin 
ishuid  of  the  Batavi,  connecting  the  Mass  and  th< 
Rhine,  dug  by  command  of  Corbolo  in  the  reign  ( 
Claudius.— >4.  IhnuiiiiM  orBndnM.  a  cana 
which  Dmsus  caused  his  soldisn  to  d^  in  s.c.  I ' 
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vniting  the  Rhine  with  the  YsieL  It  probablj 
commenced  near  Arnheim  on  the  Rhine  and  fell 
into  the  Yasel  near  Doesbexg.  —  6.  Iffftriiiia  or 
XaziliiM,  a  canal  dug  by  oomnumd  of  Marios 
daring  hi«  war  with  the  Cimbri,  in  order  to  connect 
the  BLoone  with  the  Mediterranean,  and  thus  make 
an  eaiier  paange  for  Teeseli  into  the  Rhone,  became 
the  months  of  the  riTer  were  frequently  choked  np 
with  land.  The  canal  commenced  near  Arelate, 
1>ot  in  conseqnence  of  the  freqaent  changes  in  the 
couie  of  the  Rhone,  it  is  impossible  now  to  trace 
the  coarse  of  the  canal.— * 6.  Ztndi.  See  Atho& 

Txtam,  i.  e.,  **  the  Free  men,**  a  confederacy  of 
German  tribes,  formed  on  the  Lower  Rhme  in  the 
place  of  the  ancient  league  of  the  Cherasci,  and 
consisting  of  the  Sigambri,  the  chief  tribe,  the 
ChamaTi,  AmpsiTarii,  Bmcteri,  Chatti,  &c.  They 
are  first  mentioned  about  a.  d.  240.  After  carrying 
on  frequent  wars  with  the  Romans,  they  at  length 
■ettled  permanently  in  Gaul,  of  which  they  became 
the  rulers  under  their  great  king  Cloris,  a.  d.  496. 

Fr^gellaa  (Fregelltoos :  Osprano),  an  ancient 
and  important  town  of  the  Volsci  on  the  Liris  in 
Latium,  conquered  by  the  Romans,  and  colonised 
B.  a  32a  It  took  part  with  the  allies  in  the  Social 
war,  and  was  destroyed  by  Opimins. 

Iteginae,  sometimes  called  Ttagallae  (Tbrrv 
Macoarete\  a  town  of  Etruria  on  the  coast  between 
Alsiam  and  the  Tiber,  on  a  low  swampy  shore, 
col<mised  by  the  Romans,  b.  c.  245. 

Ihntbii,  a  Samnite  people,  inhabiting  a  fertile 
and  well  watered  territory  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  from  the  river  Sagrus  on  the  N.  (and  sub- 
sequently almost  as  fiir  N.  as  from  the  Atemus) 
to  the  river  Frento  on  the  S.,  from  the  latter  of 
which  rivers  they  derived  their  name.  They  were 
bounded  by  the  Marrucini  on  the  N.,  by  the  Peligni 
and  by  Samnium  on  the  W.,  and  by  Apulia  on  the 
S.  They  submitted  to  the  Romans  in  &  c.  304, 
and  concluded  a  peace  with  the  republic. 

Frento  (Portore\  a  river  in  Italy  formnig  the 
boundary  between  the  Fientani  and  Apulia,  rises  in 
the  Apennines  and  fislls  into  the  Adriatic  sea. 

Fziiii&tai,  a  people  in  Liguria,  probably  the 
same  as  the  Briniates,  who,  after  being  subdued  by 
the  Romans,  were  transplanted  to  Samnium. 

Friaiabfinet,  probably  a  tribe  of  the  Frisii,  in- 
habiting the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine. 

TtUu,  a  people  in  the  N.  W.  of  Germany,  in- 
habited the  coast  from  the  K  mouth  of  the  Rhine 
to  the  Amisia  iEffu)j  and  were  bounded  on  the  S. 
by  the  Bmcteri,  consequently  in  the  modem  Friet- 
land^  Cfrminffet^,  &c.  Tacitus  divided  them  mto 
Majoret  and  Minom,  the  former  probably  in  the 
£.,  and  the  latter  in  the  W.  of  the  country.  The 
Frisii  were  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Romans 
from  the  time  of  the  first  campaign  of  Drusus  till 
A.  b.  28,  when  the  oppressions  of  the  Roman  offi- 
cers drove  them  to  revolt.  In  the  5th  century  we 
find  them  joining  the  Saxons  and  Angli  in  their 
invasion  of  Britam. 

Thmtlniuii  Sex.  Jnlliia,  was  praetor  a.  d.  70, 
and  in  75  succeeded  Cerealis  as  governor  of  Bri- 
tain, where  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  con- 
quest of  the  Silures,  and  maintained  the  Roman 
power  unbroken  until  superseded  by  Agricola  in 
7^  In  97  Frontinus  was  nominated  curator  aqua- 
ruM,  He  died  about  106.  Two  works  undoubt* 
ediy  by  this  author  are  still  extant : —  1.  Strategy 
malieom  Ubri  /T.,  a  sort  of  treatise  on  the  art  of 
war«  developed  in  a  cdUction  of  the  saymgs  and 
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doings  of  the  most  renowned  leaden  of  antiquity. 
2.  De  AquaadmetSnu  Uriu  Rxmae  Libri  11^  which 
forms  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of 
architecture.  The  best  editions  of  the  Straiegema- 
tiea  are,  by  Oudendorp,  Lug.  Bat  1779,  and  by 
SchwebeU  Lips.  1772  ;  of  the  />s  AmtaedMciUnu  by 
Polenus,  Patav.  1722. —  In  the  collection  of  the 
Agrimauoret  or  i?st  Agrariae  Auctoret  (ed.  Gbe- 
sius,  Amst  1674  ;  ed.  Lachmann,  Beriin,  1848), 
are  preserved  some  treatises  usually  ascribed  to 
Sex.  Julius  Frontinua  The  collection  consists  of 
fragments  connected  with  the  art  of  measuring 
land  and  ascertaining  boundaries.  It  was  put 
together  without  skill,  pages  of  different  works 
being  mixed  np  together,  and  the  writings  of  one 
anthor  beins  sometimes  attributed  to  another. 

Thnito,  A.  ComiUiui,  was  bom  at  Cirta  in 
Numidia,  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  and  came  to 
Rome  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  where  he  attained 
great  celebrity  as  a  pleader  and  a  teacher  of  rhetoric. 
He  was  entrusted  with  the  education  of  the  future 
emperors,  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus,  and  was  re- 
warded with  wealth  and  honours  He  was  raised 
to  the  consulship  in  143.  So  great  was  his  fimie 
as  a  speaker,  that  a  sect  of  rhetoricians  arose  who 
were  denominated  Fnmiomam.  Following  the 
example  of  their  founder,  ther  avoided  the  exag- 
geration of  the  Greek  sophistical  school,  and  be- 
stowed especial  care  on  the  puri^  of  their  language 
and  the  simplicity  of  their  style.  Fronto  lived  till 
the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius.  The  latest  of  his  epistles 
belongs  to  the  year  1 66.  —  Up  to  a  recent  period  no 
work  of  Fronto  was  known  to  be  in  existence,  with 
the  exception  of  a  corrapt  and  worthless  tract  en- 
titled De  DtffhraiHu  Voeabulorumj  and  a  few  frag- 
ments preserved  by  the  grammarians.  But  about 
the  year  1814  Angelo  Mai  discovered  on  a  pa- 
limpsest in  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan  a 
considerable  number  of  letters  which  had  passed 
between  Fronto,  Antoninus  Pins,  M.  Aurelius, 
L.  Verus,  and  various  friends,  together  with  some 
short  esiays.  These  were  published  by  Mai  at 
Milan  in  18 1 5,  and  in  an  improved  form  by  Niebuhr, 
Buttmann  and  Heindorf^  Berlin,  1816.  Subse- 
quently Mai  discovered  on  a  palimpsest  in  the 
Vatican  library  at  Rome,  upwards  of  100  new 
letters  ;  and  he  published  these  at  Rome  in  1823, 
together  with  those  which  had  been  previously  dis- 
covered. 

TtcntOf  PapMna,  a  jurist,  who  probably  lived 
about  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius,  or  rather  earlier. 

Frndno  (Frasinas,  -fttis:  Frosmoiie),  a  town  of 
the  Heraici  in  Latium,  in  the  valley  of  the  river 
Cosas,  and  subsequently  a  Roman  colony.  It  was 
celebrated  for  its  prodigies,  which  OMurred  here 
almost  more  frequentlv  than  at  any  other  place. 

Fueentia,  Fueentut.    [Alba,  No,  4.] 

Fnifllins  Laotia  (Xrcn/o  di  Cdam  or  Cbprs^nMo), 
a  large  lake  in  the  centre  of  Italy  and  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Marsi,  about  30  miles  in  circumference, 
into  which  all  the  mountain  streams  of  the  Apen- 
nines flow.  As  the  water  of  this  lake  had  no 
visible  outlet,  and  frequently  inundated  the  sur- 
rounding country,  the  emperor  Gaudios  constructed 
an  emissarium  or  artificial  channel  for  carr)*ing  off 
the  waters  of  the  lake  into  the  river  Liris.  This 
emissarinm  i%  still  nearly  perfect :  it  is  almost  3 
miles  in  length.  It  appears  that  the  actual  drainage 
was  relinquished  soon  after  the  death  of  Claudius, 
for  it  was  reopened  by  Hadrian. 

FofXna  Calinvi.    [Calinus.] 
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FufidXni,  a  jurist,  who  probably  lived  between 
the  time  of  Vespasian  and  Hadrian. 

Fnlgexitliif ,  Fablnf  PlanoI&dM»  a  Latin  gram- 
marian of  uncertain  date,  probably  not  earlier  than 
the  6th  century  after  Christ,  appears  to  have  been 
of  African  origin.  He  is  the  authw  of :  1.  My- 
ikoloffiarum  Librx  JII,  ad  Catum  Pretb^ierum^  a 
collection  of  the  most  remarkable  tales  connected 
with  the  history  and  exploits  of  gods  and  heroes. 
2.  ErposidoSermonumAtitiquonunaim  Testimomis 
ad  (^alddiaim  GramnuUicum^  a  glossary  of  obso- 
lete words  and  phrases  ;  of  rery  little  value.  3. 
Liber  de  EjpotUione  VirgUianat  ConHnentiaa  ad 
Chalddicum  Grammaiicuoi,  a  title  which  means,  a» 
ejtpiamatum  of  uihai  it  ooniained  in  VirgiLt  that  is 
to  say,  of  the  esoteric  truths  allegorically^  conveyed 
in  the  Viigilian  poems.  — The  best  edition  of  these 
works  is  in  the  Mytkographi  Latini  of  Muncker, 
Auct  1681,  and  of  Van  Staveren,  Lug.  BaL  1742. 

FnlgIxiU>  Fnlginlun  ( Fulginas,  -&tis :  Fdigno)^ 
a  town  in  the  interior  of  Umbria  on  the  Via  Fla- 
minta,  was  a  municipium. 

Ful^bL  1.  The  mistress  of  Q.  Curius,  one  of 
Catiline^s  conspirators,  divulged  the  plot  to  Cicero. 
— >2.  A  daughter  of  M.  Fulvius  Bambalio  of  Tus- 
culum,  thrice  married,  1st  to  tiie  celebrated  P. 
Clodius,  bjf  whom  she  had  a  daughter  Clodia, 
afterwards  the  wife  of  Octavianus ;  2ndly  to  C. 
Scribonius  Curio,  and  drdly  to  M.  Antony,  by 
whom  she  had  2  sons.  She  was  a  bold  and  am- 
bitious woman.  In  the  proscription  of  b.  c«  43  she 
acted  with  the  sreatest  arrogance  and  brutality : 
she  gazed  with  delight  upon  the  head  of  Cicero, 
the  victim  of  her  husband.  Her  turbulent  and 
ambitious  spirit  excited  a  new  war  in  Italy  in  41. 
Jealous  of  the  power  of  Octavianus,  and  anxious  to 
withdraw  Antony  from  the  £.,  she  induced  L.  An- 
tonius,  the  brother  of  her  husband,  to  take  up  anns 
against  Octavianus.  But  Lucius  was  unable  to 
resist  Octavianus,  and  threw  himself  into  Perusia, 
which  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  in  the  following 
year  (40).  Fulvia  fled  to  Qreeoe  and  died  at  Si- 
cyon  in  the  course  of  the  same  year. 

FnlvIa  G«ns,  plebeian*  but  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  Roman  gentes.  It  originally  came  from 
Tusculum.  The  principal  families  in  the  gens  are 
those  of  CxNT ujtf  ALUA^  Flaocus,  Nobilioa,  and 

pAKTINUfi. 

FnxLd&nXnf .  1.  C,  fiither  of  Fundania,  the  wife 
of  M.  Terentius  Varro,  is  one  of  the  speakers  in 
Varro's  dialogue,  De  Re  Riutioa,^2,  X.,  de- 
fended by  Cicero,  a  c  65 ;  but  the  scanty  fragments 
of  Cicero^s  speech  do  not  enable  us  to  understand 
the  nature  of  the  charge. «-  3.  A  writer  of  comedies 
praised  by  Horace  {SaL  i.  1 0. 41, 42). 

Fundi  (Fundanus :  Fondi\  an  ancient  town  in 
Latium  on  the  Appia  Via,  at  the  head  of  a  narrow 
bay  of  the  sea  running  a  considerable  way  into  the 
land,  called  the  Lacnf  Ftrndftnu.  Fundi  was  a 
municipium,  and  was  subsequently  colonised  by 
Jie  veterans  of  Augustus.  The  surrounding  conn- 
try  produced  good  wine.  There  are  still  remains 
at  Fondi  of  the  walls  of  the  ancient  town. 

Fitrciilae  Caudlnse.    [Caudium.] 

Fuzia  Gent,  an  ancient  patrician  gens,  probably 
came  from  Tusculum.  Toe  most  celebrated  fap 
milies  of  the  gens  bore  the  names  of  Camillus, 
MxDULLiNUA,  Pacilus,  and  PuiLus.  For  others 
of  less  note  see  Bibaculu8,Cra$sipks,Purpurbo. 

Fflrlae.    [Euiiiniok&] 

Fnilna,  an  ancient  Roman  divinity,  who  bad  a 
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sacred  grove  at  Rome.  Her  wocdiip  leemi  to  U^c 
become  extinct  at  an  eariy  time.  An  sonosl  in- 
tival  {FurimaUa  or  Fkrinales /eriae)  bad  been  ct>l^ 
brated  in  honour  of  her,  and  a  flamen  (jianwn  Ft- 
rinalit)  conducted  her  worship.  She  hsd  «Iio  i 
temple  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Satricom. 

C.  Fumliu,  a  friend  and  oonespondeat  of  Cic«r-<, 
was  tribune  of  the  plebt  b.  a  50;  sided  with  Cvu: 
in  the  civil  war  ;  and  after  Caessr*s  death  va  i 
staunch  adherent  of  Antony.  After  the  bsit^e ''. 
Actium,  31,  he  was  reconciled  to  Augustus,  thro'w;. 
the  mediation  of  his  son,  was  appointed  coxuul  2 
29,  and  was  prefect  of  Hither  Spain  in  21. 

FnBCiif .  1.  AreUXiu,  a  rhetorician  at  Rooie . 
the  latter  years  of  Augustus  instructed  in  rhei :. 
the  poet  Ovid.  He  declaimed  more  frequeotir  -: 
Gre^  than  in  Latin,  and  his  style  of  declaau:  - 
is  described  by  Seneca,  as  more  brilliaot  ;Li 
solid,  antithetical  rather  than  eloquent  His  r.-J 
in  teaching  and  declaimii^  was  Pordui  Ixv 
[Latro.]  ^S.  Ariiti[iis,a£nendof  the  poetHc^'. 
who  addressed  to  him  an  ode  (Osrm.  I  22)  tr^ 
an  epistle  {Ep.  i.  10),  and  who  also  mtrodttces  i: 
elsewhere  (.S^.  i.  9.  61;  10.  83).— 8.  Coznaitt 
one  of  the  most  active  adherents  of  Vespsi^^ 
his  contest  for  the  empire^  a.  o.  69.  In  the  r-.- 
of  Domitian  he  was  sent  against  the  Daciaa&.  \' 
whom  he  was  defeated.  Martial  wrote  an  t}'^'- 
on  Fuacua  (^.  tu  76),  in  which  he  refen  &>  '•^' 
Dacian  campaign. 
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OibM  (rdieu).  L  il>arabgherd$\  s  forr^ 
and  royal  residence  in  the  interior  of  Per»ii,  >  ^ 
of  Pasai^gadae,  near  the  borders  of  Cann^^  ' 
2.  Or  Gabexa,  or  Caxaba,  a  fortress  in  SogiU^ 
on  the  confines  of  the  Massagetae.  1 

Cttbftla  (rifoAa),  a  sea-port  town  of  Sr 
Seleucis,  S.  of  Laodicea ;  whence  good  stom  ^ 
obtained. 

OftbUi,  a  people  in  Gallia  Aquitanica,  «H 
country  possessed  silver  mines  and  good  pasfo.'a^^ 
Their  chief  town  was  Anderitum  (Anieritux). 

O&Uiaa  or  -fo§  (TajStaarfi^  roCnyHj),  a  f<rrt2 
district  in  the  Persian  provinca  of  Susiaoa,  W.  i 
M.  Zaffros.  | 

CKHui  (Gablnus:  nr.  CeuUgliom  Ru.),  a  p 
in  Latium,  on  the  Lacus  Gabions  {Logo  di  Ow] 
between  Rome  and  Praeneste,  was  in  early 
one  of  the  most  powerful  Latin  cities ;  a  c 
from  Alba  Longa ;  and  the  place,  according 
tradition,  whei«  Romulus  was  brought  up.    H 
taken  by  Tarqninios  Superbns  by  stratagem, 
it  was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Augxutus  {GaUk 
eertior  eiou,  Hor.  Ep.  i.  11.  7).     The  eittciut ' 
Urns,  a  peculiar  mode  of  wearing  the  toga  at  R 
appears  to  have  been  derived  from  this  town 
the  neighbourhood  of  Gabii  are  the  immense 
quarries,  from  which  a  part  of  Rome  a*as  l^utiL 

A.  OablsXiu,  dissipated  his  fortune  in 
by  hiB  profligate  mode  of  life.     He  was  trihti 
the  plebs  b.  c.  66,  when  he  proposed  and 
law  conferring  upon  Pompey  the  command  if 
war  against  the  pirates.     He  was  praetor  in 
and  consul  in  58  with  L.  Piso.     Both  coq»uIs 
ported  Clodius  in  his  measures  against  C 
which  resulted  in  the  banishment  of  the  c 
In  57  Gabinius  went  to  Syria  as  proconsul, 
first  attention  was  directed  to  the  affairs  0:'  J 
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He  restored  Hjrnuius  to  the  high  prietthood,  of 
which  he  had  been  dispoMesMd  by  Alexander,  the 
■on  of  Aristoboliu.  He  next  marched  into  Egypt, 
and  reetored  Ptolemy  Anietee  to  the  throne.  The 
reetoration  of  Ptolemy  had  been  forbidden  by  a 
decree  of  the  lenate,  and  by  the  Sibylline  booka  ; 
l)ttt  Gabinins  had  been  promijed  by  the  king  a 
■urn  of  )  0,000  talents  for  this  aerrice,  and  accord- 
ingly  Mt  at  nought  both  the  senate  and  the  Sibyl. 
His  goremment  of  the  province  was  marked  in 
other  respects  by  the  most  shamefiil  Tonality  and 
oppression.  He  retomed  to  Rome  in  54.  He  was 
accused  of  me^jedaa  or  high  treasont  on  account  of 
his  restoration  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  in  defiance  of 
the  SibyU  and  the  authority  of  the  senate.  He 
was  acquitted  on  this  charge ;  but  he  was  forthwith 
accused  of  r^)eiuntiaB^  for  the  illegal  receipt  of 
1 0,000  talents  from  Ptolemy.  He  was  defended 
}fy  Cicero,  who  had  been  persuaded  by  Pompey, 
much  against  his  will,  to  undertake  the  defence. 
Gabinins,  however,  was  condemned  on  this  charge, 
and  went  into  exile.  He  was  recalled  from  exile 
by  Caesar  in  49,  and  in  the  following  year  (48) 
was  sent  into  Illyricum  by  Caesar  with  some  newly 
levied  troops,  in  order  to  reinforce  Q.  Coroifidus. 
He  died  in  Illyricum  about  the  end  of  48,  or  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year. 

6Uira(rd8apa:  Taitipnf^ti  fTm-JTsst),  a  large 
fortified  ci^  of  Palestine,  one  of  the  10  which 
formed  the  Decapolis  in  Peraea,  stood  a  little  S. 
of  the  Hieromax  {Yarmuk)^  an  eastern  tributary 
of  the  Jordan.  The  surrounding  district,  S.  £.  of 
the  I^e  of  Tiberias,  was  called  OadSris,  and  was 
very  fertile.  Oadara  was  probably  fiivonred  by 
the  Greek  kings  of  Syria,  as  it  is  sometimes  called 
Antiochia  and  Selencia  ;  it  was  restored  by  Pom- 
pey :  Augustus  presented  it  to  king  Herod,  after 
whose  death  it  was  assigned  to  the  province  of 
Syria.  It  was  made  the  seat  of  a  Christian 
bishopric.  There  were  celebrated  baths  in  its 
neighbourhood,  at  Amatha. 

fiidat  (ri.  rdittpai  roScips^,  GaditAnus :  Cb- 
dix),  a  very  ancient  town  in  Hispania  Baetica, 
W.  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  founded  by  the 
Phoenicians,  and  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  their 
commeroe  in  the  W.  of  Europe,  was  situated  on  a 
small  island  of  the  same  name  (/.  d€  Leon\  se- 
parated from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  channel, 
which  in  its  narrowest  part  was  only  the  breadth 
of  a  stadium,  and  over  which  a  bridge  was  built. 
Herodotus  says  (iv.  8)  that  the  island  of  Erythia 
was  close  to  Oadeira ;  whence  most  later  writers 
supposed  the  island  of  Gades  to  be  the  same  as  the 
mythical  isUnd  of  Erytbia,  from  which  Heroules 
carried  off  the  oxen  of  Geryon.  A  new  town  was 
built  by  Comdios  Balbns,  a  native  of  Gades,  and 
thecireomfereace  of  the  old  and  new  towns  together 
was  only  20  stadia.  There  were,  however,  several 
inhabitants  on  the  mainland  opposite  the  island, 
as  well  as  on  a  smaller  island  {S.  Sebadkm  or  TVo- 
eadero)  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
largvr  one.  After  the  1st  Punic  War  Gades  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians ;  and  in  the 
2nd  Pimic  war  it  surrendered  of  its  own  accord  to 
the  Romans.  Its  inhabitants  received  the  Roman 
fnwchise  from  Julius  Caesar.  It  became  a  mtmi- 
cipium,  and  was  called  Augvtla  nr&s  JtUia  Gadi' 
tuna, — Gades  was  fitim  the  earliest  to  the  latest 
times  an  important  commercial  town.  Its  inha- 
bitants were  wealthy,  luxurious,  and  licentious ; 
and  their  lascivious  dances  wen  celebrated  at 
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Rome.  (Juv.  xi.  162.)  Gades  possessed  oele^ 
brated  temples  of  Cronus  and  Hercules.  Its  drink- 
ing water  was  as  bad  in  antiquity  as  it  is  in  the 
present  day. — Gades  gave  its  name  to  the  Fretnni 
Gadittatim,  the  straits  at  the  entrance  of  the  Me- 
diterranean between  Europe  and  Africa  {Straiit  of 
Cftbraliar)* 

G««a  or  Qe  (Teua  or  Fn),  the  personification 
of  the  earth.  Homer  describes  her  as  a  divine 
being,  to  whom  black  sheep  were  sacrificed,  and 
who  was  invoked  by  persons  taking  oaths  ;  and  he 
calls  her  the  mother  of  Erechtheos  and  Tithyua. 
In  Hesiod  she  is  the  first  beipg  that  sprang  from 
Chaos,  and  gave  birth  to  Uranus  and  Pontus.  By 
Uranus  she  beayne  the  mother  of  Oceanus,  Coeus, 
Crius,  Hyperion,  lapetua,  Thia,  Rheia,  Themis, 
Mnemosyne,  Phoebe,  Thetys,  Cronos,  the  Cyclopes, 
Brontes,  Steropeiy  Arges,  Cottus,  Briareua,  and 
Gyges.  These  children  were  hated  by  their  father, 
and  Ge  therefore  concealed  them  in  the  bosom  of 
the  earth ;  but  she  made  a  lai^ge  iron  sickle,  gave  it 
to  her  sons,  and  requested  them  to  take  vengeance 
upon  their  fiither.  Cronos  undertook  the  task,  and 
mutilated  Uranus.  The  drops  of  blood,  which  fell 
from  him  upon  the  earth  (Ge),  became  the  seeds 
of  the  Erinnyes,  the  Gigantes,  and  the  Melian 
nymphs.  Subsequently  Ge  became,  by  Pontus, 
the  mother  of  Nereus,  Thaumas,  Phorcys,  Ceto,  and 
Eurybia.  Ge  belonged  to  the  gods  of  the  nether 
world  (3«ol  x^^f^to^X  ud  hence  she  is  frequently 
mentioned  where  they  are  invoked.  The  surnames 
and  epithets  given  to  her  have  more  or  less  refer- 
ence to  her  character  as  the  all-producing  and  all-nou- 
rishing mother  (mater  ommpamu  ti  alma).  Her 
worship  appean  to  have  been  universal  among  the 
Greeks,  and  she  had  temples  or  altars  in  almost 
all  the  cities  of  Greece.  At  Rome  the  earth  was 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  Tallna  (which  is 
only  a  variation  of  Terra).  She  was  regarded  by 
the  Romans  also  as  one  of  the  gods  of  &e  nether 
world  (ia/ftn),  and  is  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Dis  and  the  Manes.  A  temple  wva  built  to 
her  by  the  consul  P.  Sempronius  Sophus,  in  b.  c. 
304.  Her  festival  was  celebrated  on  the  1 5th  of 
April,  and  was  called  Fordicidia  or  Hordicidia. 
The  sacrifice,  consisting  of  cows,  was  offered  up  in 
the  Capitol  in  the  presence  of  the  Vestals. 

Gmmml,  Ombiu,  or  Owflis  (raivwy),  a  river 
of  Ionia  in  Asia  Minor,  fislling  into  the  Gulf  of 
Maeander  near  the  promontory  of  Mycale. 

OMtftlU  (roiTovA/o),  the  interior  of  N.Africa, 
S.  of  Mauretania,  Numidia,  and  the  region  border- 
ing on  the  Syrtes,  reaching  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
on  the  W.,  and  of  very  indefinite  extent  towards 
the  E.  and  S.  The  people  included  under  the 
name  GaetQli  (FcutoGAoi),  in  iu  widest  sense, 
were  the  inhabitanU  of  the  region  between  the 
countries  just  mentioned  and  the  Great  Desert, 
and  also  in  the  Oases  of  the  latter,  and  nearly  as 
fiur  S.  as  the  river  Niger.  They  were  a  great 
nomad  race,  including  several  tribes,  the  chief  of 
whom  were  the  Autololes  and  Pharusii  on  the  W. 
coast,  the  Dane,  or  Gaetuli-Darae,  in  the  steppes 
of  the  Great  Atlas,  and  the  Melanogaetuli,  a  black 
race  resulting  from  the  intermixture  of  the  Gaetuli 
with  their  S.  neighbour!,  the  Nigritae.  The  pure 
Gaetttlians  were  not  an  Aethiopic  (L  e.  negro), 
but  a  Libyan  race,  and  were  most  probably  of 
Asiatic  origin.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been 
the  anceston  of  the  Herbert, 

Oalnaa.    [Arcaoius.] 
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Ofllni  or  Ciini,  a  celebrated  Roman  jnrist, 
wrote  under  Antoninoi  P\vm  and  M.  Aurelius.  Hii 
works  were  very  numeroot,  and  great  nee  was 
made  of  them  in  the  compilation  of  the  Digest. 
One  of  his  most  celebrated  works  was  ao  elemen- 
tary treatise  on  Roman  law,  entitled  iHstUutionei^ 
in  4  books.  This  work  was  for  a  long  time  the 
ordinary  text  book  used  by  those  who  were  com- 
mencing the  study  of  the  Roman  law  ;  but  it  went 
out  of  use  after  the  compilation  of  the  Institutiones 
of  Justinian,  and  was  finally  lost  This  long  lost 
work  was  diKOTered  by  Niebuhr  in  1816  m  the 
library  of  the  Chapter  at  Verona.  The  MS.  con- 
taining Oaiui  was  a  palimpsest  one.  The  original 
writing  of  Oaius  had  on  some  pages  been  washed 
out,  and  on  others  scratched  out,  and  the  whole  was 
re- written  with  the  Letters  of  St.  Jerome.  The  task 
of  deciphering  the  original  MS.  was  a  very  difficult 
one,  and  some  parts  were  completely  destroyed.  It 
was  first  published  by  OSschen  in  1821 :  a  second 
edition  appeared  in  1824,  and  a  third  in  1842. 

Ottgaa  (rdyoi),  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Lycia, 
E.  of  Mjra,  whence  was  obtained  the  minersl 
called  OagAtes  lapis,  that  is,  Jet^  or,  as  it  is  still 
called  in  German,  gagai, 

Oftlaatfaif.    [Oalinthias.] 

(HUltte  (ro^drtia),  daughter  of  Nereus  and 
Doris.    For  details,  see  Acia. 

Oil&tibi  (roXaWa :  roXdrqf :  in  the  E.  part  of 
AnadoU  and  the  W.  part  of  RumiH),  a  country  of 
Asia  Minor,  composed  of  parti  of  Phrygia  and 
Cappadocia,  and  bounded  on  the  W.,  S.,  and  S.  E. 
by  those  countries,  and  on  the  N.  E.,  N.,  and 
N.  W.  by  Pontns,  Paphlagonia,  and  Bithynia. 
It  derived  its  name  from  its  inhabitants,  who  were 
Oauls  that  had  invaded  and  settled  in  Asia  Minor 
at  various  periods  during  the  3d  century  b.  a 
First,  a  portion  of  the  army  which  Brennus  led 
against  Greece,  separated  from  the  main  body,  and 
marched  into  Thrue,  and,  having  pressed  forward 
as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  Propontis,  some  of  them 
crossed  the  Hellespont  on  their  own  aoeount,  while 
others,  who  had  reached  Byzantium,  were  invited 
to  pass  the  Bosponis  by  Nicomedes  I.,  king  of 
Bithynia,  who  required  their  aid  against  his  bro- 
ther Zipoetus  (b.  c.  279).  They  speedily  overran 
all  Asia  Minor  within  the  Taurus,  and  exacted 
tribute  from  its  various  princes,  and  served  as 
mercenaries  not  only  in  the  armies  of  these  princes, 
but  also  of  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt ;  and, 
according  to  one  account,  a  body  of  them  found 
their  way  to  Babylon.  During  their  ascendancy, 
other  bodies  of  Gauls  followed  them  into  Asia. 
Their  progress  was  at  length  checked  by  the  arms 
of  the  kings  of  Pergamus:  Euraenes  fought  against 
them  with  various  fortune  ;  but  Attains  I.  gained 
a  complete  victory  over  them  (&  c.  230),  and  com- 
pelled them  to  settle  down  within  the  limits  of  the 
country  thenceforth  called  Galatia,  and  also,  on  ac- 
count of  the  mixture  of  Greeks  with  the  Celtic 
inhabitants,  which  speedily  took  place,  Graeco- 
Galatia  and  Gallognecia.  The  people  of  Galatia 
adopted  to  a  great  extent  Greek  habits  and  man- 
ners and  religious  observances,  but  preserved  their 
own  huiffuage,  which  is  spoken  of  as  resembling 
that  of  the  Treriri.  They  retained  also  their  poli- 
tical divisions  and  forms  of  sovemment.  They 
consisted  of  3  great  tribes,  the  Tolistobogi,  the 
Trocmi,  and  the  Tectosages,  each  subdivided  into 
4  patXM,  called  by  the  Greeks  rrrfiopxiat.  At  the 
head  of  each  of  these  12  Tetrarchies  was  a  chief. 
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or  Tetrareh,  who  appointed  the  chief  msgistnte 
(3iica0T^r),  and  the  commander  of  the  snnr 
(ffT^Mtro^^Aal),  and  2  lieutenant-genenii  (h»- 
crparo^XMcts),  The  12  tetxaicbs  together  had 
the  general  government  of  the  ooontry,  hot  tbcir 
power  was  checked  by  an  assbtant  senate  of  300. 
who  met  in  a  place  called  Drynaenetam  (or,  pn>- 
bably.  Dryaenetum,  t.e.  the  oak-ffnoe)^  and  lai 
jurisdiction  in  all  capital  eases.  This  fom  d 
government  had  a  natural  tendency  to  monarcliT, 
according  as  either  of  the  12  tettarehs  brar' 
more  powerful  than  the  lett,  espectslly  ond«r  iv 
protection  of  the  Romans,  to  whom  Gslatis  beosr 
virtually  subject  as  the  result  of  the  campvr 
which  the  consul  Cn.  Bianlius  undertook  ifi^ 
the  Gauls,  to  punish  them  for  the  assiftance  tvy 
had  given  to  Antiochus  the  Grait  (&c.  11' . 
At  length  one  of  the  tetiaiths,  DnoTAavs,  n 
rewarded  for  his  services  to  the  Romans  in  tr^ 
Mithridatic  War,  by  the  title  of  king,  tufe^iff 
with  a  grant  of  Pontus  and  Armenia  Minor :  r: 
after  the  death  of  his  successor  Amyntaa,  Gibs 
was  made  by  Augustus  a  Roman  prorinee  n . 
25).  It  was  soon  after  enlaqped  hj  the  add::  - 
of  Paphlagonia.  Under  Constantme  it  w  :^ 
stricted  to  its  old  limits,  and  under  Valens  it  ^ 
divided  into  2  provinces,  Galatia  Prima  sod  '-^ 
latia  Secunda.  The  ooontiy  was  beantifol  -^ 
fertile,  being  watered  by  the  riven  Halji  ^ 
Sangarias.  Its  only  important  cities  werr,  a  ^ 
S.W.  PssaiNus,  the  capital  of  the  Tolistobop':  ? 
the  centre  Anctra,  the  oqntal  of  the  Tectonr). 
and  in  the  N.  E.,  Tatium,  the  capital  of  '> 
Trocmi  — From  the  Epistle  of  St  Paul  to  > 
Galatians,  we  learn  not  only  that  many  Cbriitaa 
churches  had  been  formed  in  Galatia  daring  '^ 
apostolic  age,  but  also  that  those  chuitho  t^ 
sisted,  in  great  part,  of  Jewish  eonverts. 

OttUzIiif  (FoXdliot),  a  email  river  in  Bomu^ 
on  which  stood  a  temple  of  Apollo  Qalaiioi:  'i^ 
derived  its  name  firom  its  milky  orfour,  which  v« 
owing  to  the  chalky  nature  of  the  soil  thnc;^ 
which  it  flowed. 

Oalba,  Snlpldna,  patricians.  L  P.,  codioj  &  1 
21 1,  received  Macedonia  as  his  prorinee,  wfarre  M 
remained  as  proconsul  till  204,  and  carried  oo  tb 
war  against  Philip.  In  200,  he  was  consul  a  m 
cond  time,  and  again  obtained  Bfacedonia  w  ^1 
province ;  but  he  was  unable  to  aceomplisb  uj 
thing  of  importance  against  Philip,  and  wu  v^ 
oeeded  in  the  command  in  the  following  year  ^ 
Villius  Tappulus.  He  was  one  of  the  10  comsi 
sioners  sent  to  Greece  in  196,  after  the  defeat  | 
Philip  by  Flamininus,  and  was  one  of  the  ambaj 
sadors  sent  to  Antiochus  in  193.^8.  8«r.,  *i 
praetor  151,  and  received  Spain  as  his  proTino 
His  name  is  infamous  on  account  of  his  trescbei^ 
and  atrocious  murder  of  the  Lnsitanians,  with  tis<| 
wives  and  children,  who  had  suirendered  to  bJ 
on  the  promise  of  receiving  giants  of  land.  Vin 
thus  was  one  of  the  few  Lnsitanians,  who  escape 
from  the  bloody  scene.  [VniATRUS.]  On  b 
return  to  Rome  in  149,  he  was  brought  to  triAl  \ 
account  of  his  horrible  massactv  of  the  Lusitaniaii 
His  conduct  was  denounced  in  the  strongest  ten 
by  Cato,  who  was  then  85  years  old,  but  he  « 
nevertheless  acquitted.  He  was  consul  144.  C 
cero  praises  his  oratonr  in  the  highest  una^^ 
8.  8er.,  great-grandfotiier  of  the  emperor  (Jslfc 
served  under  Caesar  in  the  Gallic  war,  and  « 
praetor  in  54.    After  Gacsarl  death  he  sem 
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OALBA 

■gainit  Antony  In  the  ww  of  MutiDa.«-4.  0., 
fifither  of  the  emperor  Galba,  was  coniul  in  ▲.  o.  22. 

Gfllba,  Ber.  Bnlpldiif,  Roman  emperor,  firom 
Jone  ▲.  D.  68  to  Janoary,  ▲.  d.  69.  He  was  bom 
near  Tenacina,  on  the  24th  of  December,  b.  c.  3. 
Both  Augustas  and  Tiberius  are  said  to  have  told 
him,  that  one  day  he  would  be  at  the  head  of  the 
Roman  world,  from  which  we  must  infer  that  he 
was  a  young  man  of  more  than  ordinary  talents. 
From  his  parents  he  inherited  great  wealth.  He 
was  inTested  with  the  enrule  offices  before  attain- 
ing the  legitimate  age.  He  was  praetor  a.  n.  20, 
and  consul  33.  After  his  consulship  he  had  the 
government  of  Oaul,  39,  where  he  carried  on  a 
successful  war  against  the  Germans,  and  restored 
discipline  among  the  tixwps.  On  the  death  of 
Caligula  many  of  his  friends  nrged  him  to  seise 
the  empire,  but  he  preferred  living  in  a  prirate 
station.  Claudius  entrusted  him,  in  45,  with  the 
administration  of  Africa,  which  he  goremed  with 
wisdom  and  integrity.  In  the  reign  of  Nero  he  lived 
for  several  years  in  retirement,  through  fear  of  be- 
coming the  victim  of  the  tyrants  suspicion ;  but  in  6 1 , 
Nero  gave  him  the  govemmeut  of  Hispania  Tanra- 
conensis,  where  he  remained  for  8  years.  In  68  Vin- 
dex  rebelled  in  Qanl.  About  the  same  time6alba  was 
informed  that  Nero  had  seat  secret  orders  for  his  as- 
sassination. He  therefore  resolved  at  once  to  follow 
the  example  of  Vindex;  bat  he  did  not  assume  the 
imperial  title,  and  professed  to  act  only  as  the  legate 
of  the  Roman  senate  and  people.  Shortly  after- 
wards Nero  was  mordered- ;  and  Galba  thereupon 
proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  was  acknowledged 
aa  emperor.  But  his  severity  and  avarice  soon 
made  bim  unpopular  with  his  new  subjects,  and 
especially  with  the  soldiers.  His  powers  had  also 
become  enfeebled  by  age,  and  he  was  completely 
nnder  the  sway  of  fiivourites,  who  perpetrated 
many  enormities  in  his  name.  Perceiving  the 
weakness  of  his  government,  he  adopted  Piso  Li- 
cinianus,  a  noble  young  Ronum,  as  his  successor. 
But  this  only  hastened  his  ruin.  Otho,  who  had 
hoped  to  be  adopted  by  Oalba,  formed  a  conspiracy 
among  the  soldiers,  who  rose  in  rebellion  6  days 
after  the  adoption  of  Piso.  Oalba  was  miiider«i, 
and  Otho  was  proclaimed  emperor. 

GaUnvf,  daudlu,  commonly  called  Oalen,  a 
very  celebrated  physician,  whose  works  have  had  a 
longer  and  more  extensive  influence  on  the  different 
biaadies  of  medical  science  than  those  of  any  other 
individual  either  in  ancient  or  modem  times.  He 
vras  bom  at  Pergamum  in  ▲.  ik  130.  His  fether 
Nicon,  who  was  an  architect  and  geometrician, 
careftilly  superintended  his  education.  In  hie  17th 
year  (146),  his  fether,  who  had  hitherto  destined 
him  to  be  a  philosopher,  altered  his  intentions,  and, 
in  consequence  of  a  dream,  chose  for  him  the  pro- 
fewion  of  Medicine.  He  at  first  studied  medicine 
in  his  native  city.  In  his  20th  year  (149),  he  lost 
his  fether,  and  about  the  same  time  he  went  to 
Smyrna  for  the  purpose  of  studying  under  Pelops 
the  physician^  and  Albinm  the  Platonic  philosopher. 
He  afterwards  studied  at  Corinth  and  Alexandria. 
He  returned  to  Pergamum  in  his  29th  year  (158), 
and  was  immediately  appointed  physician  to  the 
school  of  gladiators,  an  office  which  he  filled  with 
great  reputation  and  success.  In  164  he  quitted 
his  native  country  on  account  of  some  popular  com- 
motions; and  went  to  Rome  for  the  first  time.  Here 
he  stayed  about  4  years,  and  gained  great  reputa- 
tion from  his  skill  in  anatomy  and  medicine.    He 
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returned  to  Peigamum  in  168,  but  bad  scarcely 
settled  there,  when  he  received  a  summons  from 
the  emperors  M.  Aorelius  and  L.  Verus  to  attend 
than  at  Aquileia  in  Venetia.  From  Aquileia  Galen 
followed  M.  Aurelius  to  Rome  in  170.  When  the 
emperor  again  set  oat,  to  conduct  the  war  on  the 
Danube,  Galen  with  difficulty  obtained  peraiission 
to  bo  left  behind  at  Rome,  alleging  that  such  was 
the  will  of  Aesculapius.  Before  leaving  the  city  the 
emperor  committed  tathe  medical  care  of  Galen  his 
son  Commodus,  who  was  then  9  yean  of  age. 
Galen  stayed  at  Rome  some  years,  during  which 
time  he  empl(^ed  himself  in  lecturing,  writing,  and 
practising,  with  great  success.  He  subsequently 
returned  to  Pergamum,  but  whether  he  again  visited 
Rome  is  uncertain.  He  i&  said  to  have  died  in  the 
year  200,  at  the  age  of  70,  in  the  reign  of  Septimius 
Severus ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  lived 
some  years  longer.  Galen  wrote  a  great  number  of 
works  on  medical  and  philosophical  subjects. 
The  works  still  extant  under  the  name  of  Galen 
consist  of  83  treatises  acknowledged  to  be  genuine; 

19  whose  genuineness  has  been  doubted  ;  45  un- 
doubtedly sporious ;  19  fragments ;  and  15  com- 
mentaries on  different  woriu  of  Hippocrates.  Galen 
attached  himself  exclusively  to  none  of  the  medical 
sects  into  which  the  profession  was  divided,  but 
chose  from  the  tenets  of  each  what  he  believed  to 
be  good  and  trae,  and  called  those  persoiu  slaves 
who  designated  themselves  as  followers  of  Hippo- 
crates, Prajcagoras,  or  any  other  man.  The  best 
edition  of  his  works  is  by  Ktthn,  Lips.  1821—1833, 

20  vols.  8vo. 

Gfllepraa  (ToKip^s :  FaX^tof),  a  town  in  Ma- 
cedonia, on  the  Toronaic  gulf. 

OftUrius  WaTimitmu.    [Maxxmzanus.] 

OilSdns  TxMhUaa.    [Trachalus.] 

GalMU  (Gale$o)^  a  river  in  the  S.  of  Italy, 
flows  into  the  gulf  of  Tareatum,  through  the  mea- 
dows wheve  the  sheep  fed  whose  wool  was  so  cele- 
brated in  antiquity  (dttlee  peUUis  oviinu  Gaiaeti 
flumeik,  Hor.  Carm.  iL  6.  10.) 

eutna  (rdXcos),  that  is,  "*  the  liurd,"  son  of 
Apollo  and  Themisto,  the  daughter  of  the  Hyper- 
borean king  Zabius.  In  pursuance  of  an  oracle  of 
the  Dodonean  Zeus,  Galeus  emigrated  to  Sicily, 
where  he  built  a  sanctuary  to  his  bAhix  Apollo. 
The  Gtlfidtae,  a  fiunily  of  Sicilian  soothsayers,  de- 
rived their  origin  from  him.  The  principal  seat  of 
the  Galeotae  was  the  town  of  Hybla,  which  was 
hence  called  Oaleotif  or  Gatetif . 

Galilaaa  (PaXiXaia),  at  the  birth  of  Christ, 
was  the  N.-roost  of  the  3  divisions  of  Palestine 
W.  of  the  Jordan.  It  lay  between  the  Jordan  and 
the  Mediterranean  on  the  E.  and  W.,  and  the 
mountains  ef  Hermon  and  Carmel  on  the  N.  and  S. 
It  was  divided  into  Upper  or  N.  Galilee,  and 
Lower  or  S.  Galilee.  It  was  very  fertile  and 
deaiely  peopled  ;  but  its  inhabitants  were  a  mixed 
race  of  Jews,  Syrians,  Phoenicians,  Greeks,  and 
others,  and  were  therefore  despised  by  the  Jews  of 
Judaea.   [Palaxstina.] 

OalinthXaa  or  Galanthia  (Ov.  Met.  ix.  306), 
daughter  of  Proetus  of  Thebes  and  a  friend  of 
Alcmene.  When  Alcmene  was  on  the  point  of 
giving  birth  to  Hercules,  and  the  Moerae  and 
Ilithyiae,  at  the  request  of  Hera,  were  endeavouring 
to  delay  the  birth,  Galinthins  suddenly  rushed  in 
with  the  Dslse  report  that  Alcmene  had  given  birth 
to  a  son.  The  hostile  goddesses  were  so  surprised 
at  this  infoxmation  that  they  dropped  their  aima. 
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Thnf  ihe  chann  was  broken,  and  Alemene  was 
enabled  to  give  birth  to  Hercules.  The  deluded 
goddesses  avenged  the  deception  practised  upon 
them  by  metamorphosing  Oalinthias  into  a  weasel 
or  cat  {yo^ri),  Hecate,  howerer,  took  pity  upon 
her,  and  made  her  her  attendant,  and  Hercules 
afterwards  erected  a  sanctuary  to  her.  At  Thebes 
it  was  customary  at  the  festiral  of  Hercules  first  to 
offer  sacrifices  to  Galinthias. 

Galla.  1.  Wife  ofConstantins,  son  of  the  emperor 
Constantins  Chlorus.  She  was  the  mother  of  Oallus 
Caesar.  [Oasjlvs.]  -»2.  Daughter  of  the  emperor 
Valentinian  I.,  and  2nd  wife  of  Theodosius  the 
Oreat^S.  Qalla  Flacibia  or  simply  RLAaniA, 
daughter  ofTheodoeius  the  Great  by  Mo.  2.  She  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Alaric,  when  he  took  Rome,  a.  d. 
410;  and  Ataolphus,  theGothic^ing,  married  her  in 
414.  After  the  death  of  A  taulphus,  she  was  restored 
to  Honorius ;  and  in  4 1 7  she  was  married  to  Constan- 
tins, to  whom  she  bore  the  emperor  ValeDtmian  I IX. 
During  the  minority  of  the  latter  she  goTemed  the 
Western  empire.    She  died  about  460. 

GallMOIa,  the  country  of  the  OftllMd  (KaX- 
\a7ico(),  in  the  N.  of  Spain,  between  the  Astures 
and  the  Dnrius,  was  in  eariier  times  linduded  in 
Lusitania.  Gallaecia  was  sometimes  used  in  a 
widtf  sense  to  include  the  country  of  the  Astates 
and  the  Cantabri.  It  produced  tin,  gold,  and  a 
precious  stone  called  ytmma  GaUaka.  Its  inhar 
bitants  were  some  of  the  most  nncirilised  in  Spain. 
They  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter  l^  D. 
Brutus,  consul  b.  c.  1 88,  who  obtained  in  .conse- 
quence the  surname  of  C^laeens. 

OallXa  (if  KeXriff^,  roXoria).  was  used  before 
the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  to  indicate  all  the  land 
inhabited  by  the  Galli  or  Celtae,  and  consequently 
included  not  only  the  later  Gaul  and  the  N.  of 
Italy,  but  a  part  of  Spain,  the  greater  part  of  Ger- 
many, the  British  isles,  and  other  countries.  The 
early  history  of  the  Celtic  race,  and  their  Tarions 
settlements  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  are  related 
under  Ckltab.»-1.  Omllla,  also  called  GallXa 
Traasalpliut  or  OalUa  Ulterior,  to  distinguish  it 
from  Gallia  Cisalpina,  or  the  N.  of  Italy.  GaUXft 
Braoeftta  and  GallXa  Gomftta  are  also  used  in 
contradistinction  to  Gallia  Togata  or  the  N.  of 
Italy,  but  these  names  are  not  identical  with  the 
whole  of  Gallia  Trannlpina.  GitliM  Braeeata  was 
the  part  of  the  eonntry  first  subdued  by  the  Romans, 
the  later  Provincia,  and  was  so  called,  because  the 
inhabitants  wore  braoem^  or  trowaers.  GaUia  Co- 
mata  was  the  remainder  of  the  coun^,  excluding 
Gallia  Braeeata,  and  derived  its  name  frsm  the  in> 
habitants  wearing  their  hair  long.  The  Romans 
were  acquainted  with  only  a  small  portion  of  Trans- 
alpine Gaul  till  the  time  of  Caesar.  In  the  time  of 
Augustus  it  was  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  Mediterranean ;  on  the  £.  by  the  river  Varus 
and  the  Alps,  which  separated  it  from  Italy,  and 
by  the  river  Rhine,  which  separated  it  from  Ger- 
many ;  on  the  N.  by  the  .German  Ocean  and  the 
English  Channel ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic ; 
thus  including  not  only  the  whole  of  France  and 
Belgium,  but  a  part  of  Holland,  a  great  part  of  Swit- 
zerland, and  all  the  pfovinces  of  Germany  W.  of 
the  Rhine.  Tfae  grsater  part  of  this  country  is  a 
plain,  well  watered  by  numerous  rivers.  The 
principal  mountains  were  Mons  Cbbxnna  or  Ge- 
henna in  the  S.;  the  lofty  range  of  Mons  Jura  in 
Ihe  E.,  separating  the  Saauani  and  the  Helvetii ; 
and  Mons  Vobmus  or  yoobiuSi  a  continoatioD 
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of  the  Jura.    The  cbief  forest  vss  the  Siits  As- 

DVINMA,  extending  £ram  the  Rhine  sad  the  Tre- 

viri  as  far  as  the  Scheldt    The  pcincipil  men 

were,  in  the  £.  and  N^  the  Rhbius  [,Bkm\ 

with  its  tributaries  the  Mosa  (Afeo* )  sad  Mo- 

BMLLA  (MotdU)  ;  the  SiaiTANA  {Stm\  with  m 

tributary  the  Mateona  :  in  the  cenOe  the  Lci- 

BI8  (Loin)  ;  in  the  W.  the  GAmcmiA  ((Toraw): 

and  in  the  &  the  RflonAHUS  {JQum\    TW 

country  was  celebrated  for  iU  £Bitilit7  in  zsi6s& 

timea,  and  possessed  a  ununeraos  and  warlike  po- 

polation.  — The  Greeks,  at  a  very  caily  period,  W 

came  aoqnainted  with  the  S.  coast  of  Oaul,  vb<t7 

they  founded,  in  A.c  600,  the  importsBt  toni: 

HAfl«x.iA9  which  in  ita  torn  founded  Mvenlc- 

lonies,  and  exercised  a  kind  of  iopreiucy  orer  tb; 

neighbouring  districts.  The  Romans  did  aotsttea;: 

to  make  any  conqnesta  in  Tiansslpins  Gml  tu 

they  had  finally  oonqaeied  not  only  Africa,  k 

Grasoe  and  a  great  psrt  of  Westcn  Asia.  In  & ;- 

125  the  consul  M.  Fulvins  Flaocns  connoeDced  t:- 

sabjugation  of  the  Sallnvii  in  the  S.  of  Gxiii.  It 

the  next  3  years  (124—422)  the  SsUutu  ^ 

completely  subdued  by  Sexttus  Calvinus,  sod  c? 

•eoloiqr  of  Aqnaa  Sextiae  (Ai»)  was  fqooded : 

their  country.     In  121  the  Allebroges  veie  »'- 

feated  by  the  proooosul  DomiUus  Ahenobi:iit^> 

and  in  the  same  year  Q.  Fabins  Maxuniu  ps»i* 

great  victoiy  over  the  united  fooces  of  the  A]lobr«^ 

and  Arremi,  at  the  confluence  of  the  lean  ud  ^ 

Rhone.    The  S.  of  Gaul  was  nosr  made  s  Roe£ 

province  ;  and  in  118  waa  fovnded  the  colosj  ^ 

Karbo  Martins  {Nofhoom)^  which  wai  the  c^- 

town  of  the  province.    In  Caesai^  Catsmasx^^ 

the  Roman  {)n>vince  is  called  aimply  Pneitai,  - 

contradistinction  to  the  rest  of  the  countiy :  )tttt* 

comes  the  modem  name  of  ProosaoiL  The  rest  of  t> 

country  was  subdued  by  Caesar  after  a  stnigci<  ^' 

several  years  (58-^0).  At  this  time  Gsol  iri»d* 

vided  into  3  ports,  A^Miiamia^  CUfwa,  aod  Bd^ 

according  to  the  3  different  noes  by  which  it  wu  ^ 

habited.    The  Aquitani  dwelt  in  the  S. W.  beti^^: 

the  Pyrenees  and  ihe  Oarumna  ;  the  Celtse,  or  (^ 

proper,  in  the  centre  and  W.,  between  tite  Oi 

mmnaand  i^e  Seqnana  and  the  Matrona ;  sod  va 

Belgae  in  the  N.E.  betweenthe  twohwt  menticse^ 

rivers  and  the  Rhine.    The  diffierBnt  tribes  i£S> 

biting  Aqnilaaia  and  Belgica  are  givoi  elaevbrr 

[Aqvitania:  Bbloax.]      The  most  imporai 

tribes  of  the  Celtae  or  GalU  were :   1.  Bdxee»  > 

Sequana  and  Ms  JUger  :  the  Armorici,  the  dux 

of  all  the  tribes  dwelling  on  the  eoast  between  ^ 

mouths  of  these  2  rivers  ;  the  AuuMua,  dveilJ'J 

inland  dose  to  the  Annorid ;  the  Namnktsm 

Andbcavi  or  Anobs  on  the  banks  of  the  Lizer 

£.  of  them  the  Carnotbb  ;  and  on  the  Sequn 

the  Parish,  Sbnonrs,  and  TRiCAsaxs.  — '2.  A 

twem  the  Ligtr  and  the  Garumma  :  on  the  cuoi 

the  PiCTONBS  and  Savtokmb  ;  inland  the  Ti 

RONxs,  probably  on  both  sides  of  the  Liger.  ti 

Bitoriobs  Cubi,  LsMovicxa,  PRTRocoaii.  m 

Cadurci  ;  £.  of  these,  in  the  mountains  of  0 

benna,  the  powerful  Arvbrmi   (in  the  noc'-: 

Ativerffiui)  ;  and  S.  of  them  the  Rutbnl  —  3.  < 

<Ae  Rkom  and  im  the  MurrmmdMnff  oussiftj! .  betw<^ 

the  Rhone  and  the  Pyrenees,  the  Volcae  :  l 

tween  the  Rhone  and  the  Alps,  the  Salys5  ' 

Sallctvu  ;  N.  of  them  the  Catarbs  ;  bet»n 

the  Rhone,  the  Isara,  and  the  Alps,  the  Ai  l 

BROOB8  ;  and  further  N.  the  Abdvi,  SEQri> 

and  HBtVBTXi,  3  of  the  most  powatfol  people 
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■H  Qtn\.  *— Angutot  divided  Qanl  into  4  pnmncei. 
1.  OaUia  Nariomemsiiy  the  Mme  aa  the  old  Pro* 
viaeia.  2.  0»  Aqmiamoa,  which  extended  from 
the  Pjreneet  to  the  Lioer.  Sw  O,  Lupdimenm^ 
the  eountiy  between  the  Liger.  the  Sequana,  and 
the  AiBT,  io  called  from  the  colony  of  Lngdonnm 
{£fom\  founded  by  Mvnatiiu  Planeoi.  4.  (7.  Bet* 
gica^  the  coontry  between  the  Sequana,  the  Aiar, 
and  the  Rhine.  Shortly  afterwaitla  the  portion  of 
Belgica  bordering  on  the  Rhine,  and  inhabited  by 
Oennan  tribee,  waa  aabdiTided  into  2  new  pro- 
Tineea,  called  Gerwumia  Prima  and  Seetmda^  or 
Oermama  Smperior  and  In/enor.  At  a  later  time 
the  prorincea  of  Gaul  wen  atill  forther  fabdiiided, 
till  at  length,  under  the  emperor  Giatian,  they 
reached  the  nnmberof  17.  —  Gallia  Narbonenus 
belonged  to  the  aeaate,  and  waa  fforemed  by  a 
pneonaul ;  the  other  proyincea  belonged  to  the 
emperor^  and  were  goremed  by  imperial  legati. 
After  the  time  of  Claadiua,  when  a  formidable  in- 
aurrection  of  the  Oaoli  waa  aoppreaaed,  the  conntry 
became  more  and  mora  Romaniied.  The  Latin 
language  gradually  became  the  language  of  the  in- 
habitanta,  and  Roman  civiliaation  took  deep  root 
in  all  parta  of  the  country.    The  rhetoriciana  and 

Swta  of  Ganl  occupy  a  diatinguiahed  nlaoe  in  the 
tar  hiatory  of  Roman  literature  ;  and  Burdigala, 
Narbo,  Lugdunnm,  and  other  towna,  poaaeaaed 
achoola,  in  which  literature  and  philoaophy  were 
cnltiTated  with  auceeaa.  On  the  <UMoltttion  of  the 
Roman  empire,  Gaul,  like  the  other  Roman  pro* 
▼incea,  waa  orerrun  by  barbariana,  and  the  greater 
part  of  it  finally  became  anbject  to  the  Fxanci  or 
Franka,  under  their  king  CloTia,  about  a.  n.  496. 
—8.  OalUa  dialpiiia,  alao  called  O.  Oiterlor 
and  0.  Togita,  a  Roman  proTinee  in  the  N.  of  ^ 
Italy,  waa  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Liguria  and 
Oallia  Narbonenaia  (from  which  it  waa  aeparated 
by  the  Alpa),  on  the  N.  by  Rhaetia  and  Nozicum, 
on  the  E.  by  the  Adriatic  and  Venetia  (from  which 
it  waa  aeparated  by  the  Atheaii),  and  on  the  S.  by 
£tniria  and  Umbria  (from  which  it  waa  aeparated 
by  the  river  Rubico).  It  was  divided  by  the  Po 
into  OiUia  Traaq^adiiia,  alao  called  Italia  Trana- 
padina,  in  the  N.,  and  Oallla  Qiapadina  in  the 
8.  The  greater  part  of  the  eonnby  ia  a  vaat  plain, 
drained  by  the  Padus  {Po)  and  ita  affluent!,  and 
haa  always  been  one  of  the  most  fertile  countries  of 
Bnrope.  It  waa  originally  inhabited  by  Lignrians, 
Umbriana,  Etmacana,  and  other  races  ;  but  its  fer* 
tility  attracted  the  Ganls»  who  at  different  periods 
ccoaoed  the  Alpa,  and  aettled  in  the  country,  after 
expelling  the  original  inhabitanta.  We  hare  men- 
tion of  5  distinct  immigrationa  of  (Hula  into  the 
N.  of  Italy.  The  lat  was  in  the  reign  of  Tar- 
qniniua  Priscua,  and  is  said  to  have  been  led  by 
Belloveaus,  who  settled  with  his  foltowers  in  the 
country  of  the  Insubres,  and  built  Milan.  The 
2nd  eonaiated  of  the  Cenomani,  who  settled  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Brixia  and  Verona.  The  3rd  of 
the  Sallavii,  who  pressed  forward  as  for  as  the  Ti- 
cinus.  The  4th  of  the  Boii  and  Lingonea,  who 
creased  the  Po,  and  took  possession  of  the  country 
su  for  as  the  Apennines,  ariving  out  the  Etmacana 
and  Umbriana.  The  5th  immigration  was  the  most 
important,  consisting  of  the  warlike  race  of  the 
Scnonea,  who  invaded  Italy  in  immense  numbers, 
under  the  command  of  Brennus,  and  took  Rome  in 
s.  c.  S90.  Part  of  them  aubaequently  recroased  the 
Alpa  and  returned  home  ;  but  a  great  number  of 
thorn  remained  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  and  were  for 
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more  than  a  eentaiy  a  aource  of  terror  to  the  Ro- 
mana.  After  the  1st  Punic  war  the  Romans  re- 
solved to  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  subdue  their 
dangerous  neighbours.  In  the  course  of  4  years 
(225—222)  the  whole  country  was  conquered,  and 
upon  the  conclusion  of  the  war  (222)  was  reduced 
to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province.  The  inhabitants, 
however,  did  not  bear  the  yoke  patiently,  and  it 
was  not  till  after  the  final  defeat  of  the  Boii  in  1 91 
that  the  country  became  submiuive  to  the  Romans. 

—  The  most  important  tribes  were:  In  Gallia 
Trauspadana,  in  the  direction  of  W.  to  £.,  the 
Taurini,  SALA88I,  LxBici,  Insubrxs,  Cino> 
MANi :  in  G.  Cispadana,  in  the  aame  direction,  the 
Boii,  Lii«gonb8,  Ssnonxs. 

OaUiiniia,  with  his  full  name,  P.  LiciNtua 
Valxrianus  EgnatiubGallibnus,  Roman  em- 
peror A.  D.  260 — 268.  He  succeeded  hia  fother 
Valerian,  when  the  latter  waa  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Persians  in  260;  but  he  had  previously  reigned 
in  conjunction  with  his  fother  firom  his  accession  in 
253.  Gallienua  waa  indolent,  profligate,  and  in- 
different to  the  public  welfare;  and  his  reign  was 
one  of  the  moat  ignoble  and  diaastrous  in  the  history 
of  Rome.  The  barbariaua  ravaged  the  foirest 
portion  of  the  empire,  and  the  inhabitanta  wen 
swept  away  by  one  of  the  most  frightful  plagues 
recorded  in  history.  This  pestilence  followed  a 
long  protracted  fiunine.  When  it  waa  at  its  greatest 
height,  5000  aick  an  aaid  to  have  periahed  daily 
at  Rome;  and,  after  the  aoourge  had  passed  awav, 
it  was  found  that  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria 
wen  diminished  by  neariy  two  thirda  The  com- 
plete dissolution  of  the  empire  waa  averted  mainly 
by  a  series  of  internal  rebellions.  In  every  district 
able  officers  sprang  up,  who  asserted  and  strove  to 
maintain  the  digmty  of  independent  princea.  The 
armies  levied  by  these  usurpers,  who  are  commonly 
distinguished  as  7X«  TUrty  Tynmte,  in  many  cases 
amated  the  progress  of  the  invaders,  and  testored 
order  in  the  provincea  which  they  governed.  Gal- 
lienua was  at  length  slain  by  his  own  soldien  in 
268,  while  besieging  Mihtn,  in  which  the  usurper 
Aureolus  had  taken  refoge. 

Galliaixia.  L  (Galinara),  an  island  off  tlie 
coast  of  Liguria,  celebrated  for  ita  number  of  hens  ; 
whence  its  name. —2.  SilTt,  a  forest  of  pine-trees 
near  Cumae  in  Campaniae 

OaUIo,  Jflnlni.  L  A  Roman  rhetorician,  and  a 
friend  of  M.  Annaeus  Seneca,  the  rhetorician,  whose 
son  he  adopted.  He  waa  put  to  death  by  Nero. 
In  early  life  be  had  been  a  friend  of  Ovid  {Ett  Pont, 
iv.  11).*- 2.  Son  of  the  rhetorician  M.  Annaeus 
Seneca,  and  an  elder  brother  of  the  philosopher 
Seneca,  was  adopted  by  No.  1. 

Q.  GalUiia,  was  a  candidate  for  the  pnetonhip 
in  B.  c.  64,  and  was  accused  of  ambitus  or  bribery 
by  M.  Calidius.  He  waa  defended  on  that  occasion 
by  Cicero  in  an  oration  of  which  a  few  fragments 
have  come  down  to  ua.  He  was  praetor  urbanus 
B.  c.  63,  and  presided  at  the  trial  of  C.  Cornelius. 

—  He  left  two  sons,  Q.  OalUna,  who  waa  praetor 
in  43,  and  was  put  to  death  by  the  triumvin ;  and 
K.  OalUni,  who  ia  mentioned  aa  one  of  Antony's 
partiiana  in  43. 

OaUogxaeoIa.    [Galatia.] 

Oalltelna,  a  public  crier  at  Rome,  probably 
contemporary  with  the  younger  Scipio,  whose  wealth 
and  gluttony  passed  into  the  proverb  **  to  live  like 
Gallonius.**  He  waa  aatirised  by  Horace  (Sat.  ii. 
2.  46). 
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QalliU}  AttUns.  1.  A  juriit,  contemponiy  with 
Cicero  and  Varro,  though  probably  rather  older 
than  either.  He  was  the  author  of  a  treatise,  De 
Feriorum,  quae  ad  Jtu  Civile  pertineiii^  Significa- 
tione^  which  is  frequently  cited  by  the  gramniarianB. 
«-  2.  An  intimate  friend  of  the  geographer  Strabo, 
was  praefect  of  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Augustus. 
In  a  c.  24  he  invaded  Arabia,  and  after  his  army 
had  suffered  dreadfriUy  from  the  heat  and  want  of 
water,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  with  great  loss. 

Gftllui,  L.  Anldni,  praetor  b.c.  168,  conducted 
the  war  against  Gentius,  king  of  the  Illyrians, 
whom  he  compelled  to  submit  to  the  Romans. 

Onlliii,  C.  Aquillliui,  a  distinguished  Roman 
jurist,  was  a  pupil  of  Q.  Mncius  ScseTola,  and  the 
instructor  of  Serv.  Sulpicius.  He  was  praetor 
along  with  Cicero,  b.c.  66.  He  is  often  cited  by  the 
jurists  in  the  Digest,  but  there  is  no  direct  extract 
from  his  own  works  in  the  Digest 

OallnB  SalonlBiu,  L.  Ailnlni,  son  of  C.  Asi- 
nius  Pollio,  was  consul  b.  c.  8.  He  was  hated  by 
Tiberius,  because  he  had  married  Vipsania,  the 
former  wife  of  Tiberius.  In  a.  d.  30,  Tiberius  got 
the  senate  to  sentence  him  to  death,  and  kept  him 
impnsoned  for  3  years,  on  the  most  scanty  supply 
of  food.  He  died  in  prison  of  starvation,  but 
whether  his  death  was  compulsory  or  voluntary  is 
unknown.  Gallus  wrote  a  work,  entitled  De  Cbm> 
,paraHone  patris  ae  Oiceronir,  which  was  unfavour- 
able to  the  latter,  and  against  which  the  emperor 
Claudius  wrote  his  defence  of  Cicero. 

Gallni,  Li  Oanliiliu,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
B.  c.  56,  when  he  supported  the  views  of  Pompey. 
During  the  civil  war  he  appears  to  have  remained 
neutnu.    He  died  in  44. 

QaUnB,  CostXni,  governor  of  Syria  (lepaitu,  a.d. 
64,  65),  under  whom  the  Jews  broke  out  into  the 
rebellion  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  their 
city  and  temple  by  Titus. 

Oftllus,  Gonftantitiii,  son  of  Julius  Constantius 
and  Galla,  grandson  of  Constantius  Chlorus,  nephew 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  and  elder  brother  by  a 
different  mother,  of  Julian  the  Apostate.  In  a.  d. 
351  he  was  named  Caesar  by  Constantius  II.,  and 
was  left  in  the  command  of  the  E.,  where  he  con- 
ducted himself  with  the  greatest  haughtiness  and 
cruelty.  In  354  he  went  to  the  W.  to  meet  Con- 
stantius at  Milan,  but  was  arrested  at  Petovio  in 
Pannonia,  and  sent  to  Pola  in  Istria,  where  he  was 
beheaded  in  a  prison. 

Oallna,  C.  ComeUnii  was  bom  at  Forum  Julii 
(Frejus)  in  Gaul,  of  poor  parents,  about  b.  c.  66. 
He  went  to  Italy  at  an  early  age,  and  began  his 
career  as  a  poet  when  he  was  about  20.  He  had 
already  attained  considerable  distinction  at  the 
time  of  Caesar^s  death,  44 ;  and  upon  the  arrival 
of  Octavian  in  Italy  after  Uiat  event,  Gallus  em- 
braced his  party,  and  soon  acquired  great  influence 
with  him.  In  41  he  was  one  of  the  triumviri  vp- 
pointed  by  Octavian  to  distribute  lands  in  the  N. 
of  Italy  among  his  veterans,  and  on  that  occasion 
he  afforded  protection  to  the  inhabitants,  of  Mantua 
and  to  Virgil.  He  afterwards  accompanied  Octa- 
vian to  the  battle  of  Actium,  31,  and  commanded  a 
detachment  of  the  army.  After  the  battle,  Gallus 
was  sent  with  the  army  to  Egypt,  in  pursuit  of 
Antony ;  and  when  Egypt  was  made  a  Roman 
province,  Octavian  appointed  Gallus  the  first  pre- 
fect of  the  province.  He  remained  in  Egypt  for 
nwrly  4  years;  but  he  incurred  at  length  the  en- 
mity of  Octavian,  though  the  exact  nature  of  his 
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offence  if  nnoertain.  According  to  umt  aceesnti 
he  spoke  of  the  emperor  in  an  offiniflve  sad  innli- 
ing  manner ;  he  ereeted  numerous  mtnes  of  him- 
sehP  in  Egypt,  and  had  his  own  ezploiu  inscribed 
on  the  pyramids.  The  senate  deprived  him  of  bit 
estates,  and  sent  him  into  exile ;  whereupon  he jnit  so 
end  to  his  life  by  throwing  himself  upon  his  on 
sword,  B.  c.  26.  The  intimate  friendship  exiiting  be- 
tween Gallus  and  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  tioie, 
as  Ashiius  PoUio,  Virgil,  Vans,  and  Ovid,  sod  tk 
high  praise  they  bestow  upon  him,  prove  that  he  vai 
a  man  of  great  mteUeetnai  powers  and  aequiremati 
Ovid  (TVisCiv.  10.5)aMignstohimthefintplu 
among  the  Roman  elegiac  poets ;  and  we  ks»v 
that  he  vrrote  a  collection  of  elegies  in  4  booU 
the  principal  subject  of  which  was  his  love  of  U- 
earn.  But  all  hia  productions  have  perished;  h 
the  4  epigrams  in  the  Latin  Anthology  sttribs^ 
to  Gallus  could  not  have  been  written  hr  a  co- 
temporary  of  Augustus.  Gallos  trsnilated  t^ 
Latm  the  poems  of  Euphorion  of  Chalcii,  but  tb 
translation  is  also  lost  Some  critics  attribatf  r 
him  the  poem  Ciris,  usnally  printed  smoog  ^ 
works  of  Viigil,  but  the  arguments  do  not  a{i!>^ 
satisfactory. 

OaUiib,  SulpXcXns,  a  distinguished  otBtM.«;j 
praetor  b.  a  169,  and  consul  166,  when  ht^- 
against  the  Ligurians.  In  168  he  served  ut- 
bune  of  the  soldiers  under  Aemiliu  Paola :: 
Macedonia,  and  during  this  campaign  prtdictcd:: 
eclipse  of  the  moon.  ^„ 

GbUiu,  TrebooUavf,  Roman  emperor,  i.o.^^' 
-254.  His  fun  name  was  CVibiusTrmomi^^* 
Gallus.  He  served  under  Decius  in  the  as^l 
against  the  Goths,  251,  and  he  is  ssid  to  bait 
contributed  by  his  treacheiy  to  the  disastzmi  'm 
of  the  battle,  which  proved  fiital  to  Decios  acd  ^ 
son  Herennius.  Gallus  was  thereupon  electrd  ctj 
peror,  and  Hostilianus,  the  snrviving  son  of  Dt<  ^ 
was  nominated  hu  colleague.  He  P^^^^^'M 
peace  of  the  Goths  by  allowing  them  to  vroi 
their  plunder,  and  promising  them  a  fixed  ks^ 
tribute.  In  253  the  Goths  again  inTsded  u^ 
Roman  dominions,  but  they  were  driven  back  M 
Aemillanna,  whose  troops  proclaimed  him  eaierj 
in  Moesia.  Aemilianos  tnereupon  marched  i:^ 
Italy ;  and  Gallus  was  put  to  death  by  hit  ovt  k> 
diers,  together  with  his  son  Volusianns,  be/on  vi 
collision  had  taken  place  between  the  opp^^ 
armies.  The  name  of  Gallus  is  asaocistei  ^^ 
nothing  but  cowardice  and  dishonour.  In  add  t; 
to  the  misery  produced  by  the  inroads  of  tht  o 
barians  during  this  reign,  a  deadly  pestilence  H 
out  in  252,  and  continued  its  ravages  orer  ew 
part  of  the  empire  for  15  years.  I 

GaUuB.  L  A  river  in  Bithynia,  rising  rj 
Modra,  on  the  borders  of  Phrygia,  and  fiUlinff  N 
the  Sangarius  near  Leucae  (Z.^JQfaB&).«-2.  A  ta 
in  Galatia,  which  also  fell  into  the  Sangarioi.  cj 
Pessinus.  From  it  the  priests  of  Cybele  are  a 
to  have  obtained  their  name  of  GallL  I 

OsmfiUi  (70^^X101  ;^co(),  that  is,  the  diTiri^ 
protectmg  and  presiding  over  marriage.  Ti: 
divinities  are  usually  regarded  as  the  protKt'^ 
marriage.  Respecting  the  festival  of  the  Gam 
see  DieU  o/Antkj.  «.  v, 

OandirM  (ra^Sa^),  an  Indian  people  m 
Paropamisus,  on  the  N.W.  of  the  Pw^jah^  bet«< 
the  riven  Indus  and  Suastus.   Under  Xerxes  t^ 
were  subjecto  of  the  Persian  empice.  Their  coun 
was  called  Gandaritis  (FavSiyTrtf). 
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OaadazIdM  or  OtudazXtM  (roySewiSoi,  Toy- 
hap4T€u)^  an  Indian  people,  in  the  middle  of  the 
Ponjah,  between  the  riven  Aoetines  {Cksnab)  and 
Hjdxaotee  (Aiwe),  whoae  king,  at  the  time  of 
Alexander*!  invaaion,  wai  a  oonain  and  namesake 
of  the  celebrated  Pomi.  Whether  they  were  dif- 
ferent from  the  Oanoaeak  is  uncertain.  Sanakrit 
wiiten  mention  the  OhandSura  in  the  centre  of  the 
Punjab. 

Gang&zXdaa  (roTTopfScu),  an  Indian  people 
about  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges. 

OttBgM  ( Tdyyfis :  Gat^fet  or  Ga$iffa),  the  greatest 
rirer  of  India,  which  it  divided  into  the  2  parts 
named  by  the  ancients  India  intra  Gangem  (^^m- 
dtutan)  and  India  Extra  Gangem  {BurmaK,  Oockiu 
Ckma^  Sianij  and  the  Malay  PemnstUa),  It  rises 
in  the  highest  part  of  the  Emodi  Montea  {Hima- 
laya), and  flows  in  a  general  S.  E.  direction  till  it 
falls  by  several  mouths  into  the  head  of  the  Gan- 
geticoa  Sinus  {B<;gf  of  Bengal),  Like  the  Nile,  it 
overflows  its  banks  periodically,  and  these  inun- 
dations render  its  valley  the  most  fertile  part  of 
India.  The  knowledge  of  the  ancients  respecting 
it  was  very  imperfect,  and  they  give  very  various 
accounts  of  its  source,  its  size,  and  the  number  of 
its  mouths.  The  breadth,  which  Diodorus  Siculu 
assigns  to  it  in  the  lower  part  of  its  eonne,  32 
stadia,  or  about  3  miles,  is  perfectly  correct  The 
following  rivers  are  mentioned  as  its  tributaries : 
Cainaa,  Jomanes  or  Diamunaa,  Sarabua,  Condochates, 
Oedanes,  Cosoagus  or  Cossoanus,  Erannoboas,  Sonus 
or  Soas,  Sittocestis,  Solomatis,  Sambus,  Magon, 
Agoranis,  Omalis,  Commenases,  Cacuthis,  Ando- 
matia,  Amystis,  Oxymagis,  and  Errhenysis. — ^The 
name  is  also  applied  to  a  city  in  the  interior  of 
India,  on  the  Ganges,  where  it  makes  its  great 
bend  to  the  E»,  perhaps  AUahahad, 

Gailgra  (rd77pat  KatUeari)^  a  city  of  Paphk- 
gonia,  near  the  confines  of  Galatia,  waa  originally 
a  fortress  ;  in  the  time  of  king  Deiotarus,  a  royal 
residence;  and  under  the  later  emperors,  the  capital 
of  Paphl^nia. 

Oaaot  (rdyof),  a  fortress  in  Thrace,  on  the 
Proptmlis. 

OflBJhnMei  (royu/A^Siyr),  son  of  Tros  and 
Callirrho£,  and  brother  of  Ilus  and  Assaracus,  was 
the  moat  beautiful  of  all  mortals,  and  was  earned  off 
by  the  gods  that  he  might  fill  the  cup  of  Zeus,  and 
live  among  the  eternal  gods.  This  is  the  Homeric 
account ;  but  other  traditions  give  different  details. 
Some  call  him  son  of  Laomedon,  others  son  of 
Ilns,  and  others  again  of  Erichthonius  or  Assara- 
cus. The  manner  in  which  he  was  carried  away 
from  the  earth  is  likewise  differently  described  ; 
for  while  Homer  mentions  the  gods  in  general, 
Uter  writers  state  that  Zeus  himself  carried  him 
ofi^  either  in  his  natural  shape,  or  in  the  form  of 
an  eagle,  or  by  means  of  his  eagle.  There  is,  fur- 
ther, no  agreement  as  to  the  place  where  the  event 
occurred;  though  Uter  writers  usually  represent 
bim  as  carried  off  from  Mount  Ida  (oaphu  ab  Ida, 
Hor.  Carm.  iv,  4).  The  early  legend  simply  states 
that  Ganymedes  was  carried  off  that  he  might  be 
the  cnp>bearer  of  Zeus  in  which  office  he  was  con- 
ceited to  have  succeeded  Hebe ;  but  later  writen 
describe  him  as  the  beloved  and  fiivoorite  of  Zeus, 
without  allusion  to  his  office.  Zeus  oompensaUfd 
the  fisther  ibr  his  loss  by  a  pair  of  divine  horses. 
Astroncmiars  have  placed  Ganymedes  among  the 
•tirs  under  the  name  of  Aquarius.  The  Romans 
called  him  bj  a  corrupt  fonn  of  his  name,  Catawitm. 
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GSribna.    [Garamantbs.] 

(Hur&mantet  (TapdtiayTts),  the  S.most  people 
known  to  the  ancients  in  N.  Africa,  dwelt  far  S. 
of  the  Great  Syrtis  in  the  region  called  Phazania 
(Fexsnm),  where  they  had  a  capital  city,  Gftr&m& 
(rdpatui:  Mounouk,  kt.  25^  63'  N.,long.  WW 
E.).  They  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  a  weak 
unwariike  people;  he  places  them  19  days*  journey 
from  Aethiopia  and  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
15  days*  journey  from  Ammonium,  and  30  days* 
journey  from  Egypt.  The  Romans  obtained  fresh 
knowledge  of  them  by  the  expedition  of  Cornelius 
Balbus  into  their  country,  in  b.  c.  43. 

Gargftnm  Kons  {Monie  GargoMo),  a  mountain 
and  promontory  in  Apulia,  on  which  were  oak 
forests  {querceta  Gargani,  Hor.  Carm*  ii.  9.  7.) 

Oargaril,  -<m,  or  -HB  {Tdfyapa,  0¥,  or :  Tap- 
yaptvs),  1.  (Kcu-Doffk)  the  S.  summit  of  M.  Ida, 
in  the  Troad.^2.  A  city  at  the  foot  of  M.  Ida,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium,  between 
Assus  and  Antandrus  ;  said  to  have  been  founded 
originally  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  by  the 
Leleges  ;  afterwards  colonised  from  Miletus  ;  and 
removed  to  the  lower  site  on  account  of  the  incle- 
mency of  its  situation  on  the  mountain.  Its  neigh- 
bourhood was  rich  in  com. 

OargattUB  (Tapyrrrrds  :  ro/ry^rrios),  a  demus 
in  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Acgeis,  on  the 
N.W.  slope  of  Mt.  Hymettua ;  the  birthplace  of 
the  philosopher  Epicurus. 

Oarltas,  a  people  in  Aquitania,  neighbours  of 
the  Ausci,  in  the  modem  (hmii  de  Gauve. 

QarooSli,  a  people  in  Gallia  Narbonenais,  near 
Mt  Cenis,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  SL  Jean  de 
Maurienne, 

Oan&ttrla,  or  -ItiB  {TapaaovfAa^  or  "trii)^  a 
praefectura  in  Cappadocia,  on  the  borders  of  Lyca- 
onia  and  Tyanitis.  Its  chief  town  was  called 
Va^imtpa, 

Oarfili,  a  people  of  Liguria  in  the  Apennines. 

Gamnma  (Garoime\  one  of  the  chief  rivers  of 
Gaul,  rises  in  the  Pyrenees,  flows  N.W.  through 
Aquitania,  and  becomes  a  bay  of  the  sea  below 
BurdigaUi  {Bordeauae), 

Garnauii,  a  people  in  Aquitania  on  the  Garumna. 

OathSao  (ra0M<),  a  town  in  Arcadia  on  the 
OatheitaB,  a  river  which  flows  into  the  AlphCue, 
W.S.W.  of  Megalopolis. 

Oavg&mfia  (t^  Ttuify6.iaiKa :  Karmelis)^  a  village 
in  the  district  of  Aturia  in  Assyria,  the  scene  of  the 
last  and  decisive  battle  between  Alexander  and 
Darius  Codomannus,  B.C.  331,  commonly  called 
the  battle  of  Arbbla. 

GawlBTlTtiB  (rovAo-  oT'Ovlris:  Jaulan\  a  dis- 
trict in  the  N.  of  Palestine,  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias,  as  far  S.  as  the  river  Hieromax, 
named  from  the  town  of  GoUn  (FovAai^a). 

GaillOi  (roOAof :  TavXlriis :  Gozxo\  an  island 
in  the  Sicilian  sea  near  Melite  {Malta), 

OavFeUoa,  Gauloii.    [Andros.] 

GanniB  Mosb,  Oaurairai  or  -ni  K.  {Mont* 
GoMTo),  a  volcanic  range  of  mountains  in  Cam- 
pania, between  Curoae  and  Neapolis,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Puteoli,  which  produced  good  wine, 
and  was  memorable  for  the  defeat  of  the  Samnitea 
by  M.  Valerius  Corvus,  b.  c.  343. 

Gasa  (TiiCa).  1.  {Gkitzxeh\  the  last  city  on  the 
S.  W.  frontier  of  Palestine,  and  the  key  of  the 
country  on  the  side  of  Egypt,  stood  on  an  eminence 
about  2  miles  from  the  sea,  and  was.  from  the  very 
earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any  record,  very 
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strongly  fortified.  It  vai  one  of  the  5  dtiee  of 
the  Philutm«i;  and,  though  taken  from  them  more 
than  once  by  the  Jewi,  was  each  time  recoTered. 
It  was  taken  by  Cyrus  the  Great,  and  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Persians  till  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander, who  only  gained  possession  of  it  after  an 
obstinate  defence  of  seyeral  months.  In  B.  c.  315, 
it  fell  into  the  power  of  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus, 
as  the  result  of  his  rictory  orer  Demetrius  before 
the  city,  and  was  destroyed  by  him.  But  it  again 
recovered,  and  was  possessed  alternately  by  the 
kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  during  their  prolonged 
wars,  and  afterwards  by  the  Asmonaean  princes  of 
Judaea,  one  of  whom,  Alexander  Jannaeus,  again 
destroyed  it,  B.  c.  96.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Oabinius; 
given  by  Augustus  to  Herod  the  Great ;  and,  after 
Herod's  death,  united  to  the  Roman  {HPovince  of  Syria. 
In  A.  D.  65,  it  was  again  destroyed  in  an  insuiree- 
tion  of  its  Jewish  inhabitants;  but  it  recovered  once 
more,  and  remained  a  flourishing  city  till  it  Ml 
into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs  in  a.  d.  634.  In  ad- 
dition to  its  importance  as  a  military  post,  it  poa* 
sessed  an  extensive  oommeice,  carried  on  through 
its  port,  Majuma,  or  Constantia.  ••2.  (Gkcu),  a 
city  in  the  Persian  province  of  Sogdiana,  between 
Alexandria  and  Cyropolis;  one  of  the  7  cities  which 
rebelled  against  Alexander  in  b.  c.  328. 

Oftl&oa  {VifoKa :  Thbreex),  a  city  in  the  N.  of 
Media  Atropatene,  equidistant  from  Artaxata  and 
Ecbatana,  was  a  summer  residence  of  the  kings  of 
Media. 

Oaiifixa  (Pa^vpa),  a  city  in  Pontus  Galaticui, 
on  the  river  Iris,  below  Amasia,  was  Uie  ancioit 
residence  of  the  kings  of  Pontus ;  but  in  Stiabo*s 
time  it  had  &llen  to  decay. 

Gtbftltaa  (rf«aAi(i^),  the  district  of  Arabia 
Petraea  around  the  city  of  Petra. 

Oebenna  Mom.    [Cxbkkna.] 

Oedxdala  {r^pwria,  and  ToUpwria :  S.E.  part  of 
BeU>odiiulan\  the  furthest  province  of  the  Persian 
empire  on  the  S.  £.,  and  one  of  the  subdivisions  of 
Ariana,  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Carmania,  on 
the  N.  by  Drangiana  and  Araehosia,  on  the  E.  by 
India  (or,  as  the  country  about  the  lower  course  of 
the  Indus  was  called,  Indo-Scythia),  and  on  the  S. 
by  the  Mare  Erythraeum,  or  Indian  Ocean.  It  is 
formed  hy  a  succession  of  sandy  steppes,  rising  iiom 
the  sea-coast  towards  the  table  land  of  Ariana,  and 
produced  little  besides  aromatic  shrubs.  The  slip 
of  land  between  the  coast  and  the  lowest  mountain 
range  is  watered  by  several  rivers,  the  chief  of 
which  was  called  Aiabis  {Docme  ?);  but  even  this 
district  is  for  the  most  part  only  a  series  of  salt 
marshes.  Oedrosia  is  known  in  history  chiefly 
through  the  distress  suffered  for  want  of  water,  in 
passing  through  it,  by  the  armies  of  Cyrus  and  of 
Alexander.  The  inhabitants  were  divided  by  the 
Greek  writers  into  2  races,  the  Ichthyophagi  on  the 
sea  coast,  and  the  Gedrosi  in  the  interior.  The 
latter  were  a  wild  nomade  people,  whom  even 
Alexander  was  only  able  to  reduce  to  a  temporary 
subjection.  The  whole  country  was  divided  into  8 
districts.  Its  chief  cities  were  Rhambacia  and 
Purs,  or  Parais. 

OeganXa  Oens,  traced  its  origin  to  the  mythical 
Gyas,  one  of  the  companions  of  Aeneas.  It  was 
one  oif  the  most  distinguished  Alban  houses,  trans- 
planted to  Rome  on  the  destruction  of  Alba  by 
Tollus  Hostilius,  and  enrolled  among  the  Roman 
patricians.  There  appears  to  have  been  only  one 
fiunily  in  this  gens,  that  of  Afooanimf,  many  mem- 
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bers  of  which  filled  the  highest  eOccs  b  the  rtite 
in  the  eariy  times  of  the  npahlic 

OSlA  (j  TiKa^  Ion.  TiKu'.  FcX^,  Gdeuii: 
nr.  7*flrra  Nwona  Ru.),  a  dty  on  ^  S.  eosit  of 
SicUy,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name  {FimmtiiTtm 
ATaoea),  founded  by  Rhodians  from  lindoi,  ui 
by  Cretans,  &a  690.  It  soon  obtsined  fnn 
power  and  wealth  ;  and,  in  582,  it  fcuaded  Aeh- 
gentum,  which,  however,  became  more  poverfi! 
than  the  mother  city.  like  the  other  ofm  d 
Sicily,  it  was  subject  to  tyrants,  of  whoa  tb«  mat 
important  wen  HiFPocEATBt,  Obuic,  sad  Ha- 
RON.  Gelon  transported  half  of  its  inhsbitami  e 
Syracuse  ;  the  pbce  gradually  fieU  into  dear,  is^ 
in  the  time  of  Augustus  was  no  loiter  inbbit^i 
The  poet  Aeschylus  died  here.  —  N.  of  Gcit  vn 
the  celebrated  Cam^  Odoi,  which  prodooed  ns 
crops  of  wheat. 

Gelfte.    [CadcsilI 

Gelinor  (reAi£rHp),kixig  of  Aigos,  was  cx^ 
by  Danaus. 

Geldfiba  (O^  below  Cdogm\  afiortifiedpda 
of  the  Ubii  on  the  Rhine  in  Lower  Oenaso;. 

GeUIa  Ocna,  plebeian,  was  of  Saamite  «?:. 
and  afterwards  settled  at  Rome.  There  vet' 
generals  of  this  name  in  the  Samnite  wan,  (ji'^ 
Statins  in  the  2nd  Samnite  war,  who  nas  dete^ 
and  taken  prisoner,  B.  a  305,  and  Gelliu  EgocB 
in  the  3rd  Samnite  war.  [Eonatiu&]  Tbees: 
family  of  the  Gellii  at  Roma  bon  the  mm  « 

PUBLIOOLA. 

Q«UXiiJ.  1.  Gil,  a  cantempaiaiy  of  the  Gnrd. 
the  author  of  a  histocy  of  Rome  from  the  efeii-'*' 
epoch  down  to  a  &  145  at  least.  The  v«t  i 
lost,  but  it  is  frequently  quoted  by  later  vrasi. 
"->2.  Anlni,  a  Latin  grammarian  of  good  fa&r* 
was  probably  a  natpre  of  Rome.  He  studied  n^ 
torie  under  T.  Castricius  and  Snlpicins  ApoUiars 
philosophy  under  Calvisius  Taams  and  Pck^ 
Proteus,  and  enjoyed  also  the  friendship  ini  > 
structions  of  Favorinus,  Herodes  Attieos,  sod  C3^ 
nelius  Pronto.  While  yet  a  youth  he  wu  » 
pointed  by  the  praetor  to  act  as  an  umpire  in  cr 
causes.  The  precise  date  of  his  bfrth  and  doia  i 
unknown  ;  but  he  must  have  lived  under  Hadra: 
Antoninus  Pins,  and  M.  Aurelius,  a.  a  117''<^- 
He  wrote  a  woric  entitled  Noeit9  Attkae,  beous^ 
it  was  composed  in  a  country  house  near  Atiio 
during  the  long  nights  of  winter.  It  b  a  tor:  ji 
miscellany,  containing  numcnms  extrsctt  frc 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  on  a  variety  of  top» 
connected  with  history,  antiquities,  philosophy,  a& 
philology,  interspersed  with  original  lemsiki,  ^ 
whole  thrown  tc^ther  into  20  books,  without  a\ 
attempt  at  order  Or  arrangement.  The  Sth  bni 
is  entirely  lost  with  the  exceptimk  9£  the  index. - 
The  best  editions  are  by  Jac  Oronovins,  Log.  Bi 
1706  (reprinted  by  Conradi,  Lips.  17b*?),  sod  b 
Lion,  Getting.  1824.— 8.  Pabutf U,  a  joritU  ca 
of  the  disciples  of  Ser.  Snlpidns. 

OaSn  {UKup),    L  Son  of  Dinomenes,  tmr 
of  Gela,  and  afterwards  of  Syracuse,  was  descro^ 
firom  one  of  the  most  illustrious  fismilies  in  0*' 
He  held  the  chief  command  ef  the  caTslrr  id  v 
serrice  of  Hippocrates,  tyrant  of  Gck ;  shortlt  siv 
whose  death  ne  obtained  the  supreme  power,  a 
491.     In  485  he  availed  himself  ef  the  interr 
dissensions  of  Syratese  to  make  hiaiself  ma»t«r 
this  city  also.     From  this  time  he  ae^ected  0«li 
and  bimt  all  his  efibrta  to  the  aggnnditement 
SyxacoM^  to  which  plaos  he  rsnoved  many  of  ib 
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iohabttaato  of  the  other  cititi  of  Sidly.  In  480 
he  giined  a  briUiant  Tietoiy  at  Himeia  over  tho 
Canhaginiana,  who  had  invaded  Sicily  with  an 
axmj,  amoosting,  it  is  laid,  to  the  incredible 
number  of  300,000  men.  Scarcely  any  of  this 
vaat  hott  ■urriyed  to  carry  the  newi  to  Carthage. 
The  Tictojy  if  laid  to  have  been  gained  on  the  very 
aame  day  aa  that  of  Salawit  Bt  died  in  478  of 
a  dropsy,  after  reigning  7  yean  at  Syncnse.  He 
wae  ncceeded  by  his  brother  Huuoiv.  He  is  re- 
presented as  a  man  of  singular  leniency  and  mo- 
deration,  and  as  seeking  in  every  way  to  promote 
the  wel&re  of  his  subjects ;  and  his  name  even 
appears  to  have  beoome  ahnost  proTerbial  as  an  in- 
stance of  a  good  monarch.  A  splendid  tomb  was 
erected  to  him  by  the  Syraeoaans  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, and  heroic  honours  were  decreed  to  his  me- 
mory-«8.  Son  of  Hieron  II.,  king  of  Syracuse, 
who  died  before  his  &ther,  at  the  sge  of  more  than 
50  yearsL  He  receifed  the  title-  of  king  in  the 
lifetime  of  his  father. 

OAAoi  (rtAwroOT  a  Scythian  people,  who  dwelt 
in  Sarmatia  Asiatica,  to  the  £.  of  the  river  Tanau 
(Z>m).  They  were  laid  to  have  been  of  Greek 
origin^  and  to  hare  migrated  from  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine;  but  they  intermixed  with  the  Scythians  so 
as  to  lose  all  traces  of  their  Hellenic  race.  Their 
chief  dty  was  called  Gelonus  {Ttktn^6i), 

Oemlniu  (rtMAror),  an  astronomer,  wasanatiTe 
of  Rhodes,  and  flourished  about  b.  a  77.  He  is 
the  author  of  an  extant  work,  entitled  Elaeeywyii 
•is  T&  ^aty6/itrat  which  is  a  descriptive  treatise  on 
elementary  astronomy,  with  a  great  deal  of  histo- 
rical allusion.  It  is  printed  in  the  Uramologum  of 
Petaviiis,  Parisr  1630,  and  in  Uahna*s  edition  of 
Ptolemy,  Paris,.  1819. 

OauniUi  8er?IIIiii.  1.  P.^  twice  oonsul  with 
C.  Anrelius  Cotta  in  the  1st  Punic  war,  namely,  in 
Bb  c  252  and  248.  In  both  yean  he  carried  on 
war  againat  the  Carthaginians. -^  8.  Ca.,  son  of 
No.  1,  was  eonssi  21 7  with  C.  Fhuninius,  in  the 
l!nd  Punic  war,  and  ravaged  the  coast  of  Africa. 
Befell  in  the  battle  of  Cannae,. 21 6.-8. X.,  also 
soraamed  Pnlex,  connil  202  with  Tib.  Claadius 
Neroy  obtained  Etruria  for  his  proTiuce.  He  is 
mentioned  on  sereral  occasions  lubsequently. 

OinumXaa  (soake)  or  G«monXi  (gndus),  a 
flight  of  steps  cut  out  of  the  Aventine,  down  which 
the  bodies  of  criminals  strangled  in  the  prison  were 
draped,  and  afterwards  thrown  into  the  Tiber. 

Qaii.lram  or  Ctn&bnm  {OrUa»$\  a  town  in 
Oallia  Lugdunensis^on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Ligeris, 
was  the  chief  town  of  the  Camutes :  it  was  plun- 
dered and  burnt  by  Caesar,  but  subsequently  re- 
boDt  In  later  times  it  was  called  Ci  vitas  Aure* 
lianoram  or  Aureliaaensis  Urbs,  whence  its-modem 
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lUwan^j^  A  people  in  Yindelicia^the  inhabitants 
of  the  Alpine  valley,  now  called  ValU  di  Ncn^ 
were  sttbdued  by  Drasns.  (Hor.  Carm,  iv.  14. 10.) 

OflOftliu,  JoaSphm,  lived  about  a.  d.  940,  and 
wrote  in  4  books  a  history  of  the  Byiantine  em- 
peron  from  a.  o.  813  to  886,  consequently  of  the 
reigns  of  Leo  V.,  Michael  II.,.  Theophilus,  Michael 
III.,  and  Basil  I.  Edited  by  I«achmann,  Bonn, 
1834. 

GaMtaeoa  (rsnrmlM.),  a  surname  of  Zeus, 
from  Cape  Genetns  on  the  Enxine,  where  he  was 
wonhipped  as  f^curot,  i.e.  **  the  hospiuble.** 

8«aitjllli  (rtyrrvAA/t),  the  protectress  of 
birthsi  occon  both  as  a  lomame  of  Aphrodite, 


and  aa  a  diatinet  diviniu^  and  a  companion  of 
Aphrodite.  We  also  find  the  plural,  rcyervAAiSsr, 
or  rsrvoitSss,  as  a  dass  of  divinities  presiding  over 
generetion  and  birth,  and  as  companions  of  Aphio> 
diteColias. 

CMnifa  or  Gtn&Ta  (Genevensis :  GtMva),  the 
hut  town  of  the  Allobroges,  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
Helvetii,  was  situated  on  the  S»  bank  of  the  Rhime, 
at  the  spot  where  the  river  flowed  oat  of  the  Lacus 
Lemannus.  There  was  a  bridge  here  over  the 
Rhone. 

CNbiltriz,  that  is,  **  the  mother,**  ia  used  by 
Ovid  {Afti,  xivr  536)  as  a  samame  of  Cybele,  in 
the  place  of  aiator,  or  mo^na  WMier ;  but  it  is 
better  known  as  a  surname  of  Venua,  to  whom 
Caeaar  dedicated  a  temple  at  Rome,  aa  the  mother 
of  the  Julia  Gen*. 

O&Ina,  a  protecting  apirit,  analogoua  to  the 
guardian  angeia  invoked  by  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  belief  in  auch  apirita  exiated  both  in  Greece 
and  at  Rome.  The  Greeka  called  them  Soi^ycr, 
Daemona,  and  appear  to  have  believed  in  them 
from  the  earliest  times,  though  Homer  does  not 
mention  them.  Hesiod  says  that  the  Daemons 
were  30,000  in  number,  and  that  they  dwelled  on 
earth  unseen  by  mortals,  as  the  ministen  of  Zeus, 
and  as  the  guardians  of  men  and  of  justice.  He 
further  conceives  them  to  be  the  souls  of  the  righ- 
teous men  who  lived  in  the  golden  age  of  the 
world.  The  Greek  philosophen  took  up  this  idea, 
and  developed  a  complete  theory  of  daemons.  Thus 
we  read  in  Plato,  that  daonoos  are  aaaigned  to 
men  at  the  moment  of  their  birth,  that  they  ac- 
company men  through  life,  and  after  death  conduct 
their  aoula  to  Hadea.  Pindar,  in  aevexal  paaaagea, 
apeaks>  of  ywiBXiot  tmlfmy^  that  is,  the  spirit 
watching  over  the  fiite  of  man  from  the  hour  of  his 
birth.  The  daemons  are  fiuther  deseaibed  as  the 
ministen  and  companions  of  the  godsi.  who  carry 
the  prayen  of  men  to  the  gods,  and  the  gifts  of 
the  gods  to  men,  and  accordingly  float  in  immenie 
numben  in  the  space  between  heaven  and  earth. 
There  was  also  a  distinot  class  of  daemona,  who 
were  exoluaively  the  miniaten  of  the  goda.»  The 
Romana  aeem  to  have  received  their  notiona  re- 
apecting  the  genii  fr<om  the  Etniasana,  though  the 
name  Geniua  itaelf  ia  Latin  (it  ia  connected  with 
jK^ii-o,  ^eiMfi)  and  equivalent  in  meaning  to  gene- 
rotor  or  fiither).  The  genii  of  the  Romans  are 
the  powen  which  produce  life  {dU  ^mUaUa)^  and 
accompany  man  through  it  as  his  second  or  spiritual 
self.  They  were  further  not  confined  to  man,  but 
every  living  being,  animal  as  well  as  man,  and 
every  place  had  its  genius.  Every  human  being  at 
his  birth  obtained  {aoHUmr)  a  genius,  whom  be 
wonhipped  assawnfas  H  mMetinimmg  dema,  especially 
on  his  birthday,  with  libations  of  wine,  incense,  and 
garlands  of  flowen.  The  bridal  bed  was  sacred 
to  the  geninsi  on  account  of  his  connection  with 
genention,  and  the  bed  itself  was  called  leetu$  pe- 
maii$.  On  other  merry  occasions,  also,  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  the  genius,  and  to  indulge  in  merri> 
ment  was  not  unfrequently  expressed  by  guuo  t»r 
dui<fenf  gmmm  earars,  or  flamrt.  The  whole 
body  of  the  Roman  people  had  its  own  genius,  who 
is  often  seen  represented  on  coins  of  Hadrian  and 
Tnjan.  He  was  wonhipped  on  sad  as  well  as 
joyous  occasions ;  thus,  sacrifices  were  offered  to 
him  at  the  beginning  of  the  2nd  year  of  the  war 
with  Hannibal.  The  genii  are  usually  represented 
in  works  of  art  as  winged  beings.     The  genius  el 
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a  place  appean  in  the  form  of  a  serpent  eating 
fruit  placed  before  him. 

OexiaSrio,  king  of  the  Vandali,  and  the  mott 
terrible  of  all  the  barbarian  invaden  of  the  em- 
pire. In  A.  D.  429  he  croMed  orer  from  Spain  to 
Africa,  and  ravaged  the  country  with  frightful  te- 
Terity.  Hippo  was  taken  by  him  in  431 » but  Cap- 
thage  did  not  fall  into  his  handu  till  439.  Having 
tkus  become  master  of  the  whole  of  the  N.W.  of 
Africa,  he  attacked  Italy  itself.  In  455  he  took 
Rome  and  plundered  it  for  14  days,  and  in  the  same 
year  he  destroyed  Capua,  Nola,  and  Neapolis.  Twice 
the  empire  endeavoured  to  revenge  itself,  and  twice 
it  failed :  the  first  was  the  attempt  of  the  Western 
emperor  Majorian  (457),  whose  fleet  was  destroyed 
in  the  bay  of  Carthagena.  The  2nd  was  the  ex- 
pedition sent  by  the  Eastern  emperor  Leo  (468), 
which  was  also  baffled  by  the  burning  of  the  fleet 
off  Bona.  Genseric  died  in  477,  at  a  great  age. 
He  was  an  Arian  ;  and  in  the  cruelties  exercised 
under  his  orders  against  his  Catholic  subjects  he 
exhibited  the  first  instance  of  persecution  carried 
on  upon  a  large  scale  by  one  body  of  Christians 
against  another. 

OentitiiB,  son  of  Pleuratus,  a  king  of  the  Illy- 
rians.  As  early  a«  B.c  180,  he  had  given  offence 
to  the  Romans  on  account  of  the  piracies  of  his 
subjects ;  and  in  168  he  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  the  praetor  L.  Anicius  Gallus  was  sent 
against  him.  The  war  was  finished  within  30 
days.  Oentius  was  defeated  in  battle,  and  then 
surrendered  himself  to  Anicius,  who  carried  him  to 
'Home  to  adorn  his  triumph.  He  was  afterwards 
kept  as  a  prisoner  at  Spoletium. 

Gemna  (Genuas,  -fttis,  Oenuensis :  GeMa\  an 
important  commercial  town  in  Liguria,  situated  at 
the  extremity  of  the  Lignrian  gulf  (Gid/ of  Genoa), 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Romans  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  2Bd  Punic  war,  but  towards  the  end 
of  the  war  was  held  for  some  time  by  the  Car- 
thaginian MagOb  It  was  a  Roman  nranicipium, 
but  it  did  not  become  of  political  importance  till  the 
middle  ages,  when  it  was  commonly  called  Janua. 

Gemtlola  Geni,  patrician,  of  which  the  principal 
families  bore  the  names  of  Avbntu^tbnsis  and 

AUGURINPS. 

OenflsUB  (/sibmt),  a  river  in  Greek  lUyria,  N. 
of  the  Apsus. 

Oephyrtfli  (rc^/xubi),  an  Athenian  family,  to 
which  Harmodius  and  Aristogfton  belonged.  They 
said  that  they  came  originally  from  Eretria  in  Euboea. 
Herodotus  believed  them  to  be  of  Phoenician  de- 
scent, to  have  followed  Cadmus  into  Boeotia,  and 
from  thence  to  have  emigrated  to  Athens.  They 
dwelt  en  the  banks  of  the  Cephisus,  which  sepa- 
rated the  territory  of  Athens  from  that  of  Eleusis, 
and  their  name  was  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  bridffs  (y^upa),  which  was  built  over  the  river 
at  this  point  Such  a  notion,  however,  is  quite 
ttntenaUe,  since  ** bridge**  appears  to  have  been  a 
comparative  recent  meaning  of  yi^topa.  We  find 
that  there  were  temples  at  Athens,  belonging 
peculiarly  to  the  Oephyraei,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
rest  of  the  Athenians,  especially  one  to  Demeter 
Achaea,  whose  worship  they  seem  to  have  brought 
with^them  from  Boeotia. 

Oipldae,  a  Gothic  people,  who  came  from  Scan- 
dinavia, and  first  settled  in  the  country  between 
the  Oder  and  the  Vistula,  from  which  they  ex- 
pelled the  Borgnndiones.  Subsequently  they  joined 
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the  numerous  hosts  of  Attila  ;  lad  slier  bis  \nit\ 
they  settled  in  Dada,  on  the  banks  of  the  Dainlv>. 
As  they  were  dangerous  neighboun  to  the  Yjui*r 
empire,  Justinian  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Uof ^ 
banii  or  Lombards,  who  conquered  the  Gepid^ 
and  destroyed  their  kingdom. 

Oer  or  Oir  (Fcfp :  Ohir  or  MtmtoHgX  a  rircr  d 
Gaetttlia  in  Africa,  S.  of  Mauretania  Csetarienvj; 
flowing  S.  K  frtnn  the  S.  slope  of  M.  Atlai.  til]  :r 
is  lost  in  the  desert.  It  first  became  known  to  t^* 
Romans  through  the  expedition  of  Soetoains  Pacl- 
nus  in  the  reign  of  Nero. 

GerMttU  (Tc^irr^r:  rc^rrios \  a  pros  r.- 
tory  and  harbour  at  the  S.  extremity  of  Eab>n 
with  a  celebrated  temple  of  Poseidon,  in  viiw 
honour  the  festival  of  the  Geiaestia  {Ttfoitr^) 
was  here  celebrated. 

Geranift  (if  TepiUcia),  a  range  of  nooDtLn 
beginning  at  the  S.W.  slope  of  Cithaeronfandr.- 
ningvlong  the  W.  coast  of  Megaris,  till  it  tfr- 
nated  in  the  promontory  Olmiae  in  the  C«nntb? 
territory  ;  but  the  name  is  sometimet  cmSaet : 
the  mountain  in  the  Corinthian  territory. 

GerSnla  (Tcpirr/a),  sn  ancient  town  in  Msi^ 
nia,  the  birthplace  of  Nestor,  who  is  hence  a  H 
Gerenian  (rcp^nor).  It  vras  regarded  by  itat » 
the  same  place  as  the  Homeric  Enope. 

Gcrgii,  or  Oergltha,  or  -ei,  or  -vi,  [Ttr-'^ 
r4pyt$a^  or  -«f,  or  -of :  FtpylBtofX  a  town  :3  "* 
Troad,  N.  of  the  Scamander,  inhabited  Ij  *' 
crians.  Attains  removed  the  inhabitants  k  '"■* 
sources  of  the  C^icus,  where  menti<m  is  wati*  '  > 
place  called  Geig€tha  or  Getgithion,  in  the  terrt-T 
of  Cyme. 

OergMa.  1.  A  fortified  town  of  the  Anr* 
in  Gaul,  situated  on  a  high  and  inacceisib!<>  V., 
W.  or  S.W.  of  the  EUver  {AlUer),  It?  s.'<  » 
uncertain  ;  but  it  was  probably  in  the  neigVr.'- 
hood  of  the  modem  CUrmomt  -*  8.  A  town  nt  U' 
Boii  in  Gaul,  of  uncertain  site. 

0«niia  (ripfiii\  the  name  of  S  citin  io  h^ 
Minor.  1.  {GermtuU,  Rn.)  in  Mysia  Minor. '^' 
Cysicus.— 2.  ( Vermaiepe)  in  Mysia,  between  P<- 
gamus  and  Th yatira.— 8.  (  Yerma\  in  Galat:i.  >• 
tween  Pessinus  and  Ancyra;  a  colonia. 

OwmioXa,  was  bounded  by  the  Rhinp  oc  :*< 
W.,  by  the  VistuU  and  the  Carpathiin  mmina''^ 
on  the  E^  by  the  Danube  on  the  S.,  and  If  |'' 
German  Ocean  and  the  Bahic  on  the  N.  It  **  *■ 
included  much  more  than  modem  Germany  im  * 
N.  and  E.,  but  much  less  in  the  W.  and  S.  T*' 
N.  and  N.E.  of  Gallia  Belgica  were  likewiw  (?>- 
Oermama  Prima  and  Secumia  under  the  Ro^*' 
emperors  [see p. 275, a.]  ;  and  it  was  in  contru^- 
tinction  to  these  provinces  that  Germanis  i^: 
was  also  called  Oemmnia  Kagna  or  0.  Tnu 
rlLenSaa  or  0.  Borbinu  It  was  not  till  Cs'^' 
campaigns  in  Gaul  (b.c.  58 — 60)  that  the  K 
mans  obtained  any  aecnrate  knowledge  of  t^ 
country.  The  Roman  writers  represent  Gfnav 
as  a  dismal  land,  covered  for  the  most  port  v/. 
forests  and  swamps,  producing  little  com.  ^ 
subject  to  intense  frosts  and  almost  eternal  i^iii:- 
Although  these  accounts  are  probably  exiMnr«r«t( : 
yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  before  the  imtmr* 
woods  were  cleared  and  the  morasses  drained,  t^ 
climate  of  Germany  was  much  colder  than  it  i*  •■ 
present.  —  The  N.  of  Germany  is  a  vast  pltir,  I ' 
in  the  8.  there  are  many  mountains,  which  w? 
covered  in  antiquity  with  vast  forrttk  And  t^- 
were  firequently  called  Sihae.    Of  these  the  a.: 
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important  waa  the  Hbrctnia  Silva. — The  chief 
riTen  were  the  Rrxnus  (Rhine)^  Danubiub  {Da- 
SM0e),  Vistula,  Amisia  (Enu),  Yisvnois  ( Weter), 
Albis  (Elbe),  Viadus  {Oder),  —  The  inhabitants 
were  called  Obrmani  by  the  Romana.  Tacitns 
lays  (Oerm.  2)  that  Gennani  waa  the  name  of  the 
Tungri,  who  were  the  first  German  people  that 
crotMd  the  Rhine.  It  would  seem  that  this 
name  properly  belonged  only  to  those  tribes  who 
were  settled  in  Gaul ;  and  as  these  were  the  first 
German  tribes  with  which  the  Romana  came  into 
contact,  they  extended  the  name  to  the  whole 
nation.  The  etymology  of  the  name  is  uncertain. 
Some  modem  writers  derire  it  from  the  German 
y^r,  gtoeTf  Heer,  Wekr^  so  that  the  word  would  be 
equivalent  to  Wehrman^  Wehrmanner^  that  is, 
warriors.  The  Germans  themselves  do  not  appear 
to  have  used  any  one  name  to  indicate  the  whole 
nation  ;  for  there  is  no  reason  to  believe,  as  some 
have  done,  that  the  name  TetUcne$  (L  e.  TeuUn, 
DetU9che%  was  the  general  name  of  the  nation  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans.  The  Germans  regarded 
themselves  as  indigenous  in  the  country  ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  a  branch  of  the 
great  Indo-Germanic  race,  who,  along  with  the 
Celts,  migrated  into  Europe  from  the  Caucasus  and 
the  countries  around  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas, 
at  a  period  long  anterior  to  historical  records. 
They  are  described  as  a  people  of  high  stature  and 
of  great  bodily  strength,  with  fair  complexions, 
blue  eyes,  and  yellow  or  red  hair.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  severity  of  their  climate,  they  wore  little 
clothing,  and  their  children  went  entirely  naked. 
They  had  scarcely  any  defensive  armour:  their 
chief  offensive  weapon  was  the  framea^  a  long 
spear  with  a  narrow  iron  point,  wbich  they  either 
darted  from  a  distance  or  pushed  in  close  combat. 
Their  houses  were  only  low  huts,  made  Of  rough 
timber,  and  thatched  with  straw.  A  number  of 
these  were  of  course  often  built  near  each  other  ; 
but  they  could  not  be  said  to  have  any  towns  pro- 
perly so  called.  Many  of  their  tribes  were  nomad, 
and  every  year  changed  their  place  of  abode.  — The 
men  found  their  chief  delight  in  the  perils  and  ex- 
citement of  war.  In  peace  they  passed  their  lives 
in  listless  indolence,  only  varied  by  deep  gaming 
and  excessive  drinking.  Their  chief  drink  was 
beer  ;  and  their  carouses  frequently  ended  in 
bloody  brawls.  The  women  were  held  in  high 
honour.  Their  chastity  was  without  reproach. 
They  accompanied  their  husbands  to  battle,  and 
cheered  them  on  by  their  presence,  and  frequently 
by  their  example  aa  well  Both  sexes  were  equally 
distinguished  for  their  unconquerable  love  of  li- 
berty ;  and  the  women  frequently  destroyed  both 
themselves  and  their  children,  rather  than  &11  into 
the  power  of  their  husbands*  conquerors.  —  In  each 
tribe  we  find  the  people  divided  into  4  classes :  the 
nobles  ;  the  freemen  ;  the  freedmen  or  vassals  ;  and 
the  slaves.  All  questions  relating  to  peace  and 
war,  and  the  general  interests  of  the  tribe,  were 
decided  in  the  popular  assembly,  in  which  each 
freeman  had  a  right  to  take  part  In  these  as- 
semblies a  king  was  elected  from  among  the  nobles ; 
but  his  power  was  very  limited,  and  he  only  acted 
as  the  supreme  magistrate  in  time  of  peace ;  for 
when  a  war  broke  out,  the  people  elected  a  dis- 
thguished  warrior  as  their  leader,  upon  whom  the 
prerogatives  of  the  king  devolved.  —  The  religion 
of  the  Germans  ia  known  to  us  only  from  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  who  have  confused  the 
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subject  by  seeking  to  identify  the  gods  of  the 
Germans  with  their  own  divinities.  We  know 
that  they  worshipped  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  and 
the  Stars.  They  are  also  said  to  have  paid  espe- 
cial honour  to  Mercury,  who  was  probably  the 
German  Wodan  or  Odin.  Their  other  chief  di- 
vinities were  Isis  (probably  Frwi^  the  wife  of 
Odin) ;  Mars  (7^  or  Zto,  the  German  god  of 
war)  ;  the  mother  of  the  gods,  called  Nerihut  (leM 
correctly  Herthtu  or  Hertha)  •  and  Jupiter  {Thor^ 
or  the  god  of  thunder).  The  worship  of  the  gods 
was  simple.  They  had  both  priests  and  priestesses 
to  attend  to  their  service ;  and  some  of  the 
priestesses,  such  as  Veleda  among  the  Bructeri, 
were  celebrated  throughout  Germany  for  their  pro- 
phetic powers.  —  The  Germani  first  appear  in  his- 
tory in  the  campaigns  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutoneg 
(b.  c.  113),  the  latter  of  whom  were  undoubtedly 
a  Germanic  people.  [Txutonxs.]  About  50 
years  afterwards  Ariovistua,  a  German  chief,  crossed 
the  Rhine,  with  a  vast  host  of  Germans,  and  sub- 
dued a  great  part  of  Gaul  ;  but  he  was  defeated 
by  Caesar  with  great  slaughter  (68),  and  driven 
beyond  the  Rhine.  Caesar  twice  crossed  this  river 
(55,  53),  but  made  no  permanent  conquest  on  the 
E.  bank.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  his  step-son 
Drusus  carried  on  war  in  Germany  with  great 
success  for  4  years  (12 — d),  and  penetrated  as  far 
as  the  Elbe.  On  his  death  (9),  his  brother  Ti- 
berius succeeded  to  the  command  ;  and  under  him 
the  country  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Visurgis 
( Wuer)  was  entirely  subjugated,  and  bid  fair  to 
become  a  Roman  province.  But  in  a.  p.  9,  the  im- 
politic and  tyrannical  conduct  of  the  Roman  go- 
vernor Quintilius  Varus,  provoked  a  general  insur- 
rection of  the  various  (German  tribes,  headed  by 
Arminius,  the  Cheruscan.  Vanis  and  his  legions 
were  defeated  and  destroyed,  and  the  Romans  lost 
all  their  conquests  E.  of  the  Rhine.  [Varus.] 
The  defeat  of  Varus  was  avenged  by  the  successful 
campaigns  of  Germanicus,  who  would  probably 
have  recovered  the  Roman  dominions  E.  of  the 
river,  had  not  the  jealousy  of  Tiberius  recalled 
him  to  Rome,  a.  d.  16.  From  this  time  the  Ro- 
mans abandoned  all  further  attempts  to  conquer 
Germany  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  civil  dissen- 
sions which  broke  out  in  Germany  soon  after  the 
departure  of  Tiberius,  they  were  enabled  to  ob- 
tain peaceable  possession  of  a  lan^e  portion  of  the 
S.W.  of  Germany  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Da- 

w 

nube,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  Aori 
Dbcumatbs.  [See  p.  27,  b.]  On  the  death  of 
Nero,  several  of  the  tribes  in  W.  Germany  joined 
the  Batavi  in  their  insurrection  against  the  Ro- 
mans (a.  d.  69 — 71).  Domitian  and  Trajan  had 
to  repel  the  attacks  of  some  German  tribes  ;  but 
in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the  Mareomanni, 
joined  by  various  other  tribes,  made  a  more  for- 
midable attack  upon  the  Roman  dominions,  and 
threatened  the  empire  with  destruction.  From 
this  time  the  Romans  were  often  called  upon  to 
defend  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  against  their 
dangerous  neighbours,  especially  against  the  2 
powerful  confederacies  of  the  Alemanni  and  Franks 
[Albmanni  ;  Franci]  ;  and  in  the  4th  and  5th 
centuries  the  Germans  obtained  possession  of  some 
of  the  fairest  provinces  of  the  empire.  —  The  Ger- 
mans are  divided  by  Tacitus  into  3  great  tribes : 
1.  InpcKvones,  on  the  Ocean.  2.  Hermionn^  in- 
habiting the  central  parts.  3.  Idatconen^  in  thn 
remainder  of  Germany,  oonacqiMntly  in  the  E.  and 
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S.  parti.  Tbeie  3  namei  were  laid  to  be  dcrired 
from  the  3  •ons  of  Manniis,  the  loa  of  Taiico. 
Plinj  maket  5  divuioiM:  1.  Vindili^  including 
Biugundionee,  Varini,  Carini,  and  Gattones.  2. 
Ingaewmu^  including  Cimbri^Teutones,  and  Chauci. 
3.  /itoeooMi,  including  the  midland  CimbrL  4.  Her- 
rnioiMf,  induding  the  Suevi,  Hermunduri,  Chatti, 
and  Chemtci.  5.  Pemdm  and  BtuJUxma/t,  border- 
ing on  the  Daciana.  Bat  whether  we  adopt  the 
dirieion  of  Tacitua  ot  Pliny,  we  ought  to  add  the 
inhabitant!  of  the  Scandinavian  penininla»  the  HiU 
leviones,  dirided  into  the  Sinonee  and  Sitonei.  It 
it  difficult  to  fix  with  accuracy  the  position  of  the 
varioua  tribei,  ae  they  frequently  migrated  from 
one  ipot  to  another.  An  account  of  each  ia  given 
under  the  name  of  the  tribe.    See  Chauci,  Chb- 

RU8CX,  ClMBRI,  SirSVI,  t&C 

Ofimybilotia  CMear*  mq  of  Nax>  Claudius  Dm- 
•ua  and  Antonia,  the  dasghter  of  the  triumrir  An- 
tony, was  bom  &  c.  15.  He  waa  adopted  by  his 
imole  Tibtfius  in  the  lifetime  of  Augustus,  and 
-was  raised  at  an  early  age  to  the  honouis  of  the 
state.  He  assisted  Tiberius  in  the  war  against  the 
Pannonians  and  Dalmatians  (a.  d.  7 — 10),  and  also 
fought  along  with  Tiberius  against  the  Germans 
in  the  2  following  yean  (11,  12).  He  had  the 
command  of  the  legions  in  Germany,  when  the 
alarming  mutiny  broke  out  among  tne  troops  in 
Germany  and  lUyricum,  upon  the  death  of  Ao- 
gttstuB  (14).  Germanieua  was  a  favourite  with 
the  soldiers,  and  they  offered  to  place  him  at  the 
head  of  the  empire;  but  he  rejected  their  pro- 
posal, and  exerted  all  his  influence  to  quell  the 
mutiny,  and  leconcUe  them  to  their  new  sove- 
reign. After  restoring  order  among  the  troops, 
he  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  laid  waste  the  country 
of  the  Mani  with  fire  and  sword.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  (15),  he  again  crossed  the  Rhine,  and 
marched  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  He  pe- 
netrated as  fiu:  as  the  Saltus  Teutoburgiensis,  N.  of 
the  Lippe,  in  which  forest  the  army  of  Quintilius 
Varus  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Germans.  Here 
his  troops  gathered  u^  the  bones  of  their  ill-fiited 
comrades,  and  paid  the  last  honours  to  their  me- 
mory. But  meantime  Arminius  had  coUeeted  a 
formidable  army,  with  which  he  attacked  the  Ro- 
mans: and  it  was  not  without  considerable  loss 
that  GermanicuB  made  good  his  retreat  to  the 
Rhine.  It  was  in  this  campaign  that  Thusnelda, 
the  wife  of  Arminius,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ger- 
manicus.  [AaiciNiua.]  Next  year  (16)  Ger- 
manieua placed  his  troops  on  board  a  fleet  of 
1000  vessels,  and  sailed  through  the  canal  of  his 
father,  Drusus  [see  p.  233,  b.],  and  the  Zuydenee 
to  the  ocean,  and  from  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Amisia  {Em»\  where  he  landed  his  forces.  After 
crossing  the  Ems  and  the  Weser,  he  fought  2  bat- 
tles with  Arminius,  in  both  of  which  the  Germans 
were  completely  defeated.  The  (jermans  could  no 
longer  offer  him  any  effectual  resistance,  and  Ger- 
roanicus  needed  only  another  year  to  reduce  com- 
pletely the  whole  country  between  the  Rhine  and 
the  Elbe^  But  the  jealousy  of  Tiberius  saved 
Germany.  Upon  pretence  of  the  dangerous  state 
of  ai&irs  in  the  £.,  the  emperor  recalled  Germani- 
cus  to  Rome,  which  be  entered  in  triumph  on  the 
26th  of  May,  17.  In  the  same  year  all  the  Eastern 
provinces  were  assigned  to  Germanicus ;  but  Ti- 
berius placed  Cn.  Pno  in  command  of  Syria,  with 
si'cret  instructions  to  check  and  thwart  Germanicus. 
Piso  looo  showed  hia  hostility  to  Germanicus ;  and 
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his  wifb  Planeina,  in  like  naaaer,  did  ercrr 
in  her  power  to  annoy  Agrippiaa,  the  wife  of  Ger- 
manicus. In  18,  Oennanicus  proceeded  to  Anse- 
nia,  where  he  placed  Zeno  on  the  throne,  asd  is 
the  fdlowing  year  (19)  he  visitsd  Egypt,  snd  oo 
his  return  he  was  seised  with  a  dangecooi  iUdcm, 
of  which  he  died.  He  beHeved  that  he  bad  been 
poisoned  by  PSso,  and  shortly  before  he  died*  be 
summoned  his  firiends,  and  called  upon  them  to 
avenge  his  mnite.  He  was  deeply  snd  sincoclj 
lamented  by  the  Roman  people ;  and  Tiberias  vii 
obliged  to  sacrifice  Piso  to  the  public  indigutiyB. 
[Piso.]  By  A^ppina  he  had  9  children,  of 
whom  6  survived  him.  Of  these  the  most  noto- 
rious were  the  emperor  Criignb,  and  Agri^ios 
the  mother  of  Nero.  Germaniens  was  an  autk 
of  some  repute.  He  wrote  several  poeticsl  vorb 
We  still  poeacsi  the  remains  of  his  Latin  tniiv 
tion  of  the  PAaewmaw  of  Aratas.  Tbe  Uat 
edition  of  this  work  is  by  Orelli  at  the  end  of  U 
Phaedrua,  Zurich,  1831. 

OermaaldCa  or  OmiMi  Q«vaiaalea  ^*f>i^ 
rficfia,  Kfluo'^ia  rcp/ioKurii),  a  town  in  tbe  Sths 
province  of  Commagene,  near  the  borden  of  Cj»- 
padocia  ;  the  birthplace  of  tbe  heretic  NestoriuL 

Gem  (FffJ^a :  near  EL-KaHf)^  one  of  tbe  ei«f 
cities  of  Ajabia,  and  a  great  emporium  for  the  ok* 
of  Arabia  and  India,  stood  on  the  N.  E.  coasi  i 
Arabia  Felix,  200  stadia  (2«  geog.  mUes)  (ron  tk 
shore  of  the  Sinus  Genaeua  or  Gerrsicot  (£(«>^ 
Bay  ^),  a  bay  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Pentss  GU. 
2400  stadia  (240  geog.  mUeas=4^  of  kt.)  from  ^ 
mouth  of  the  Tigris.  The  city  was  5  Roman  m>< 
in  circuit.  Tbe  inhabitants^  oalled  (}enaei  (re^^) 
were  said  to  hare  been  originally  Chaldaeans,  vt^ 
were  driven  out  of  Babylon.  There  wv  n  mail 
plaoe  of  the  same  name  on  the  N.  E.  frontier  >i 
Egypt,  between  Pelusium  and  M.  Casius,  50  ftatb 
or  8  Roman  miles  from  the  former. 

Qenbiu  (Ntfot),  a  river  of  Scythia,  flovb: 
through  a  country  of  the  same  name,  was  a  bnaci 
of  the  Bbrysthenes,  and  flowed  into  the  H7pacyt<»i 
dividing  the  country  of  the  Nomad  Scythisos  fros 
that  of  the  Royal  Scythians^ 

Gemnd*  {Gtrtma\  a  town  of  the  Anietani  n 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  road  from  Tanac» 
to  Narbo  in  Gaul. 

Oirjfon  or  GirjNhiM  (r^pv^mrvX  son  of  Cbrr* 
saor  and  OJlirrho£,  a  monster  with  3  heads,  cr. 
according  to  others,  with  3  hadips  united  togeU^. 
waa  a  kinff  in  Spain,  and  possessed  magnifice:^ 
oxen,  which  Hercules  canna  away.  For  deta^J 
see  HxRCULia. 

Oeforiftonm  (JBoa^o^aM),  a  port  of  the  Mori:.. 
in  Gallia  Belgica,  at  which  persons  usually  f^- 
barked  to  cross  over  to  Britain:  it  was  sol-s^- 
quently  called  BoaoaXa,  whence  its  modern  vxsx . 

Oetiliu  F15niB.    [Flobds.] 

Otta,  BeptXmlni,  brother  of  Ckracalla,  by  wb>'n 
he  was  assassinated,  a.  d.  212.  For  dettils  ^ 
Caracaljla. 

OlItM,  a  Thracian  people,  called  Dad  hr  tbr 
Romans.  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  place  tbf-n 
S.  of  the  Ister  {Dantdti)  near  iu  mouths  ;  liut  u 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  they  dwelt  V- 
yond  this  river  and  N.  of  the  Triballi  They  ^^ 
driven  by  the  Sarmatians  further  W.  toward*  Or: 
many.    For  their  later  history  see  Dacu. 

Gigsatat  (Fiydbn-cf),  the  giants.  Accordins  t. 
Homer,  they  were  a  gigantic  and  savage  racr  ' 
men,  dwelling  in  the  diatant  W.  in  the  island  u 
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Trinada,  and  were  destroyed  en  Bceoant  of  their 
inaolenoe  towards  the  Bodti  —  Hesiod  coosiden 
them  as  dirine  beingi,  woo  eprang  firom  the  blood 
that  fell  from  Ufbqui  upon  the  earth,  to  that  Ge 
(the  earth)  wae  their  mother.  Neither  Homer  nor 
Hetiod  know  any  thing  about  their  conteat  with 
the  goda.  —  Later  poeta  and  mythognphen  fre- 
quently confound  them  with  the  Titani,  and  repre- 
sent them  as  enemies  of  Zens  and  the  gods,  whoee 
abode  on  Olympus  they  attempt  to  take  by  storm. 
Their  battle  with  the  gods  seems  to  be  only  an  imi- 
tation of  the  revolt  of  the  Titans  against  Uranus. 
Oe,  it  is  laid,  indignant  at  the  fate  of  her  former 
children,  the  Titans,  gave  birth  to  the  Gigantes, 
who  were  beings  of  a  monstrous  size,  with  fearful 
countenances  and  the  tails  of  dragons.  They  were 
bom,  according  to  some,  in  the  Phlegraean  idains 
in  Sicily,  Campania,  or  Arcadia,  and,  according  to 
othen,  in  the  Thracian  Pallene.  In  their  natire 
land  ther  made  an  attack  upon  beaTen,  being 
anned  with  huge  rocks  and  trunks  of  trees.  The 
gods  were  told  that  they  oould  not  conquer  the 
giants  without  the  assistance  of  a  mortal ;  where- 
upon they  summoned  Hercules  to  their  aid.  The 
giants  Alcyoneus  and  Porphyxion  distinguished 
themselves  above  their  brethren.  Alcycmeus  was 
immortal  so  long  as  he  fought  in  his  native  land ; 
but  Hercules  dragged  him  away  to  a  foreign  land, 
and  thus  killed  him.  Porphyrion  was  killed  by 
the  lightning  of  Zens  and  the  arrows  of  Hercnks^ 
The  other  giants,  whose  number  is  said  to  have 
been  24,  were  then  killed  one  after  another  by  the 
gode  and  Hercules,  and  some  of  them  were  buried 
by  their  conqueron  under  (volcanic)  islands. — It 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  most  writers  place  the 
giants  in  volcanic  districts ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  stoiy  of  their  contest  with  the  gods  took  its 
origin  fixim  volcanic  convuliionsu 

Oigtani  {Tiytnnts :  Try^puts)^  a  town  and  pro- 
montory of  Macedonia  on  the  Thennaic  gttl£ 

Gildo,  or  Qildon,  a  Mooriah  chieftain,  governed 
Africa  for  some  years  as  a  eubject  of  the  Western 
empire ;  but  in  a.  D.  397,  he  transferred  his  alle- 
giance to  the  Eastern  empire,  and  the  emperor  Ai- 
cadius  accepted  him  as  a  subject.  Stilicho,  guardian 
of  Honorius,  sent  an  army  against  him.  Gildo 
was  defeated ;  and  being  taken  prisoner,  he  put  an 
end  to  his  own  life  by  hanging  himself  (398). 
The  history  of  this  war  forms  the  subject  of  one  of 
Chiudian^s  poemt  (De  Belio  Gildmieo), 

GisdXnu  (rlrSopos:  G%ndariet\  a  very  Strang 
fortress  in  the  district  of  Cyrrhestice  in  Syria, 
N.  E.  of  Antioch. 

Girba,  a  city  on  the  island  of  Meninx  (i/erAoA), 
at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  in  N. 
Africa:  celebrated  for  its  manufactures  of  purple. 

Oiaeo  or  Giigo  {TlffKww  or  riaiwp),  L  Son  of 
Hamikar  who  was  defeated  and  killed  in  the  battle 
of  Himera,  &  c.  480.  In  consequence  of  this 
calamity,  Gisgo  was  banished  from  Carthage.  He 
died  at  Selinus  in  Sicily.— ^ 8.  Son  of  Hanno, 
was  in  exile  when  the  Carthaginians  were  defieated 
at  the  river  Crimissus  by  Timoleon,  339.  He  was 
then  recalled  from  exile,  and  lent  to  oppose  Timo- 
leon, but  was  unable  to  accomplish  any  thing  of 
importance.— i 8.  Commander  of  the  (^trthaginLin 
garrison  at  Lilybaeum,  at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic 
war.  Alter  the  cenchirion  of  peace,  241,  he  was 
deputed  by  the  government  to  treat  with  the  mer> 
ecnaries  who  had  risen  in  revolt,  but  he  wai  seised 
Vy  than  and  pot  to  death. 
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GitUdu  (riTidSof ),  a  Lacedaemonian  architect 
statuary,  and  poet.  He  completed  the  temple  of 
Athena  Poliouchos  at  Sparta,  and  ornamented  it 
with  works  in  bronia,  from  which  it  was  called 
the  Brasen  House,  and  hence  the  goddess  received 
the  surname  of  Xa\«ooZRet.  He  composed  a  hymn 
to  the  goddeiB,  besides  other  poems.  He  floiuished 
about  &  c.  616,  and  is  the  last  Spartan  artist  of 
any  distinction. 

Glatazlo,  AdUiu,  plebeians.  1.  C,  quaestor 
B.  GL  203,  and  tribune  of  the  plebs  197.  He  acted 
as  interpfeter  to  the  Athenian  embassy  in  155, 
when  the  3  philosophen,  Cameadea,  Diogenes,  and 
Critolsus  came  as  envoys  to  Rome.  He  wrote  in 
Greek  a  history  of  Rome  from  the  earliest  period 
to  hit  own  times.  It  was  transUited  into  Latin  by 
one  Claudius,  and  his  version  is  cited  by  Livy, 
under  the  titles  of  Annakv  AeHkuu  (xxv.  39)  and 
Uhri  AcUiami  (xxzv.  14).— 8.  X*.,  tribune  of  the 
plebs  201,  praetor  196,  and  consul  191.  In  his 
consulship  he  defeated  Antiochus  at  Thermopylae, 
and  subsequently  the  Aetolians  likewiie.  -^S.  IT., 
married  a  daughter  of  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus,  consul 
115,  whom  Sulla,  in  82,  compelled  him  to  divorce. 
Glabrio  was  praetor  urbanus  in  70,  when  he  presided 
at  the  impeachment  of  Verres.  He  was  coninl  in 
67,  and  in  the  following  year  proeeasul  of  Cilicia. 
He  succeeded  L.  LucuUus  in  the  command  of  the 
war  against  Mithridates,  but  remained  inactive  in 
Bithynia.  He  was  superseded  hy  Cn.  Pompey.— ^ 
4.  TL\  son  of  Now  3,  was  bom  in  the  house  of 
Cn.  Pompey,  B.a  8J,  who  married  his  mother 
after  her  compulsory  divorce  from  the  elder  Gla- 
brio. Aemilia  died  in  giving  birlh  to  him.  In 
the  dvil  war,  GUbrio  was  one  of  (^aesar*s  lieu- 
tenants; commanded  the  garrison  of  Oricum  in 
Epirus  in  48,  and  was  stationed  in  Sicily  in  46. 
He  was  twice  defbided  on  capital  charges  by 
Cicero,  and  acquitted. 

Qlaiuf,  more  usually  written  Clanxs. 

Qlftnnm  LXtU  (nr.  6X.  Rtmy  Ru.),  a  town  of  the 
Salyes  in  (3allia  Narbonensia 

Olapfajfra.    [AacBBLAva,  Na  6.] 

Glavioi  (FAo^).  1.  Gne  of  the  Nereides,  the 
name  Glauoe  being  only  a  personification  of  the 
colour  of  the  sea-^S.  Daughter  of  Creon  of  Co- 
rinth, also  called  Creusa.  For  details  see  Crbon. 

OlaacXa,  C.  BervIUaa,  praetor  b.c.  100,  the 
chief  supporter  of  Satuminua,  with  whom  he  was 
put  to  death  in  this  vear.     [SiiTVRNiNua] 

OlaiuiM  (rXoMciot).  1.  King  of  the  Tankn- 
tians,  one  of  the  Illyrian  tribes,  fought  against 
Alexander  the  (Sreat,  b.  c.  335.  In  316  he  afforded 
an  asylum  to  the  infant  Pyrrhus,  and  refused  to 
surrender  him  to  Cassander.  In  307  he  invaded 
Epiras,  and  placed  Pyrrhus,  tiien  12  years  old, 
upon  the  thfene.*M8.  A  Greek  physician,  who 
probably  lived  in  the  3rd  or  2nd  century  b.  c.  -« 
8.  A  statuary  of  Aegina,  who  made  the  bnmze 
chariot  and  staitue  of  Gelon,  flourished  b.  a  488. 

OlaaooB  \JkaifKuiiy  1  Son  of  Critias,  brother 
of  Callaeschrus,  and  fisther  of  Channides  and  of 
Plato^s  mother,  Perictione.  — i  8.  Brother  of  Plato, 
who  makes  him  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  Republic. 

Olanouf  {TXoAhos),  1.  Grandson  of  Aeolus,  son 
of  Sisyphus  and  Merope,  and  father  of  fiellero- 
phontea  He  lived  at  Potniae,  despised  the  power 
of  Aphrodite,  and  did  not  allow  his  mares  to  breed, 
that  they  might  be  the  stronger  for  the  horse  race. 
According  to  othen  he  fed  them  with  human  flesh. 
This  excHcd  the  anger  of  Aphrodite,  who  destroyed 
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him.  Aceording  to  •ome  accounts  hli  bonei  be- 
came frightened  and  threw  him  oot  of  hie  chariot, 
as  he  was  contending  in  the  fnnend  games  cele- 
brated by  Acastus  in  honoor  of  his  fiuher  Pelias. 
According  to  others,  his  horses  tore  him  to  pieces, 
having  drunk  from  the  water  of  a  tacred  well  in 
Boeotia,  in  consequence  of  which  thej  were  seised 
with  madness.  Olaucus  of  Potniae  (rAavKor  Ilor- 
yici^)  was  the  title  of  one  of  the  lost  tragedies  of 
Aeschylus.  ^2.  Son  of  Hippolocbns,  and  grand- 
son of  Bellerophontes,  was  a  Lycian  prince,  and 
assisted  Priam  in  the  Trojan  war.  He  was  con- 
nected with  Diomedes  by  ties  of  hospitality  ;  and 
when  they  rec<^ised  one  another  in  the  battle, 
they  abstained  from  fighting,  and  exchanged  arms 
with  one  another.  Olancus  was  slain  by  Ajaz.  ^ 
8.  Son  of  the  Messenian  king  Aepytns,  whom  he 
succeeded  on  the  throne. -^ 4.  One  of  the  sons  of' 
the  Cretan  king  Minos  by  Pasiphae  or  Crete. 
When  a  boy,  he  fell  into  a  cask  fall  of  honey, 
and  was  smothered.  Minos  searched  for  his  son 
in  Tain,  and  was  at  length  informed  by  Apollo  or 
the  Curetes  that  the  person  who  should  devise 
the  most  appropriate  comparison  between  a  cow, 
which  could  assume  3  difierent  coloms,  and  any 
other  object,  would  find  the  boy.  The  soothsayer 
Polyidus  of  Aigos  solved  the  problem  by  likening 
the  cow  to  a  mulberry,  which  is  at  first  white, 
then  red,  and  in  the  end  black.  By  his  prophetic 
powers  he  then  discovered  the  boy.  Minos  now 
required  Polyidus  to  restore  his  son  to  life  ;  but  as 
he  coaild  not  accomplish  this,  Minos  ordered  him  to 
be  entombed  alive  with  the  body  of  Glancos. 
When  Polyidus  was  thus  shut  up  in  the  vault,  he 
saw  a  serpent  approaching  the  dead  body,  and 
killed  the  reptile.  Presently  another  serpent  came, 
and  placed  a  herb  upon  the  dead  serpent,  which 
viras  thereby  restored  to  life.  Thereupon  Polyidus 
covered  the  body  of  Glaucus  with  the  same  herb, 
and  the  boy  at  once  rose  into  life  again.  The 
story  of  Ghiucus  and  Polyidns  was  a  fevonrite  sub- 
ject with  the  ancient  poets  and  artists.— •&  Of 
Anthedon  in  Boeotia,  a  fisherman,  who  became 
immortal  by  eating  a  part  of  the  divine  herb  which 
Cronos  had  sown.  His  parentage  is  differenUy 
stated :  some  called  his  fether  Copens,  others  Po- 
lybus,  the  husband  of  Euboea,  and  others  again 
Anthedon  or  Poseidon.  He  was  further  said  to 
have  been  a  clever  diver,  to  have  built  the  ship 
Argo,  and  to  have  accompanied  the  Aigonants  as 
their  steersman.  In  the  sea-fight  of  Jason  against 
the  Tyrrhenians,  Olaucus  alone  remained  unhurt ; 
he  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  where  he  was 
risible  to  none  save  Jason.  From  this  moment  he 
became  a  marine  deity,  and  was  of  service  to  the 
Argonauts.  The  story  of  his  sinking  or  leaping 
into  the  sea  was  variously  modified  in  the  different 
traditions.  There  was  a  belief  in  Greece  that  once 
in  every  year  Glaucus  visited  all  the  coasts  and 
islands,  accompanied  by  marine  monsters,  and  gave 
his  prophecies.  Fishennen  and  sailon  paid  particular 
reverence  to  him,  and  watched  his  oracles,  which 
were  believed  to  be  very  trustworthy.  He  is  said 
to  have  even  instructed  Apollo  in  the  prophetic 
art  Some  writen  stated  that  he  dwelt  in  Delos, 
where  he  prophesied  in  conjunction  with  the 
nymphs  ;  but  the  place  of  his  abode  varied  in  dif- 
ferent traditions.  The  stories  about  his  various 
loves  were  favourite  subjects  with  the  ancient  poeta^ 
>m6.  Of  Chios,  a  statuary  in  metal,  distinguished 
as  the  inventor  of  the  art  of  lolderiiig  metals  (kSK-  i 
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Xiia-ir),  floulshed  &  &  490.  Bb  noit  noted  Totl 
was  an  iron  base  (vvoffynrnipttuMr),  wl\e\  with 
the  silver  bowl  it  snppotted,  was  presented  to  tbf 
temple  at  Delphi  by  Alyattes,  king  of  Lydis. 

61ailOlu(rAavcof).  L  AsmallriTerofPhrTfia. 
falling  into  the  Maeander  near  Ennienia.— 2.  A 
small  river  of  Lycia,  on  the  borders  of  Ouria,  flow- 
ing into  the  Sinus  Glancns  {GntfofMakn^ 

OUmena  ffinnt.    [Gladcu&] 

OleMftiU  (^Me^omO,  an  island  off  tbe  emit  c' 
the  Frisii,  so  called  fit>m  ^'glessam ""  or  amber  vhb 
was  found  there :  its  proper  name  was  AtutenTia. 

Glinf  (rxUras :  rxie-drrjot),  an  aadent  tavi 
in  Boeotia,  on  Mt  Hypaton.  It  was  in  mioi  k 
the  time  of  Pansanias. 

Glyeas,  Minhftel,  a  Byiantine  hiitocisn,  tb* 
anthor  of  a  work  entitled  Ammali  {fiiiXot  xponx*.  ^ 
containing  the  history  of  the  world  from  tb" 
creation  to  the  death  of  Alexis  I.  Comncniu,  a-^ 
1118.    Edited  by  Bekker,  Bonn,  1836. 

Glyefin  (rxvir^pa),  ''the  sweet  oDe,"*  a  B- 
vourite  name  of  ketatrae.  The  most  cflebntr^> 
hetairae  of  this  name  are,  L  The  danghtfr  of  Tks 
lassis,  and  the  mistress  of  Harpalns.  ••  8.  Of  Sicr'. 
and  the  mistress  of  Pausias.*M8.  A  fiToonte  '■ 
Horace. 

GlyeSrliu,  became  emperor  of  the  W.  t^^ 
47S,  after  the  death  of  Olybrius,  by  tbe  asiu&s- 
of  Gnndobald  the  Burgundian.  But  the  hynsii" 
court  did  not  acknowledge  Glycerins,  aod  f' 
claimed  Jufa'ns  Nepos  emperor,  by  whom  Glve^v 
was  dethroned  (474),  and  compelled  to  bccoafi 
priest  He  was  appointed  bishop  of  Salon  :> 
Dalmatia. 

Olywm  (rXvKMM),  an  Athenian  scalptor,  knrv* 
to  us  by  his  magnificent  colossal  marble  itstw  c 
Hercules,  commonly  called  the  ''Faracse  H^- 
cules.**  It  was  found  in  tbe  baths  of  Cancal* 
and,  after  adorning  the  Faraese  palace  for  ttv.- 
time,  was  removed  to  the  royal  museum  at  K&p''^ 
It  represents  the  hero  resting  on  his  club,  aft^r  >'' 
of  his  labours.  The  swollen  mnsdes  admiral; 
express  repose  after  severe  exertion.  GItcoq  ^'■ 
bably  lived  under  the  early  Roman  emperors. 

Onipho,  M.  Antfinlu,  a  Roman  rhetorictc. 
was  bom  B.&  114,  in  Gaul,  but  studied  at  Al<^ 
andria.  He  afterwards  established  a  school  r 
Rome,  which  was  attended  by  many  distingubi^''' 
men,  and  among  othen  by  Cicero,  when  be  ^^^ 
praetor. 

Onofoi,  Obohu.    [Cnosus.] 

OfibrjNui  (r«tfpuaf),  a  noble  Persian,  ose  of  tV- 
7  conspiraton  against  Smerdis  the  Magiao.  H' 
accompanied  Darius  into  Scythia.  fie  was  doo^ .' 
related  to  Darius  by  marriage :  Darius  married  t!  -I 
daughter  of  Gobiyas,  and  Gobryas  mamed  if 
sister  of  Darius. 

Golgi  {ToXyol :  T6kyios\  a  town  in  Cvpros.  '^ 
uncertain  site,  was  a  Sicyonian  colony,  and  one  c(  ^ 
chief  seats  of  the  wonhip  of  Aphrodite  (Venas). 

Gompld  (r6fi^ :  ro^^f ),  a  town  in  Heftiv 
Otis  in  Thessaly,  was  a  strong  fortress  on  the  coofiiK 
of  Epiras,  and  commanded  the  chief  pass  bct«c<^J 
Thenaly  and  Epiras :  it  was  taken  and  destroys 
by  Caesar  (&  c.  48),  bat  was  afterwards  rehuiit 

Goimi,  GoBBiu  (r^vvos  T6tnnn:  r6nriosu  < 
strongly  fortified  town  of  the  Peirhaebi  in  Tbefsalj 
on  the  river  Peneus  and  at  the  entisnc«  of  thf  va.| 
of  Tempe,  was,  InHn  its  position,  of  great  miiiu 
importance ;  but  it  is  not  menti<«ed  after  tbe  tim 
of  the  wars  between  the  Macedoniaoi  and 
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toflimii,  M.  AntOnXiUt  the  name  of  S  Ro- 
mm  empeno,  &tker.  Mm,  and  giandion.  1.  Snr- 
named  AfH<Mina,  ton  oif  Metitit  Manillua  and 
ripk  GocduuM,  poMCMed  a  princely  fortune,  and 
na  difODguubed  alike  by  mond  and  intellectual 
ricellcBee.  In  his  Itt  coniuUhip,  a.  D.  218,  he 
*M  the  eoBeagne  of  CanicalU  ;  inhia2nd  of  Alex- 
toder  Serom  ;  ud  MMm  afterwards  was  nominated 
pneonwl  of  Africa.  After  goreming  Africa  for 
ievenl  jean  with  jostice  and  integrity,  a  rebellion 
httikt  oat  in  the  pioTince  in  consequence  of  the 
tjTvmj  of  the  procniator  of  Maadminus.  The 
nogieiden  of  the  eoospiracy  compelled  Gordian, 
vbo  «u  now  m  his  80tn  year,  to  assume  the  im* 
perial  title.  He  entered  on  his  new  duties  at  Car- 
tittM  ia  the  month  of  February,  associated  his  son 
with  bin  in  the  empire,  and  despatched  letters  to 
Rome,  smMmncing  his  elevatioo.  Oordianiu  and 
bis  M»  vcre  at  once  proclaimed  Augnsti  by  the 
Kute,  sod  preparations  were  made  in  Italy  to 
Rtitt  MazinunuL  But  meantime  a  certain  CapeU 
liuni,  pneniaior  of  Numidia,  refused  to  acknow- 
1^  the  uithority  of  the  Gordiani  and  marched 
"fiiuut  ihcBk  The  younger  Gordianus  was  dO' 
{rated  bj  bun,  and  slain  in  the  battle  ;  and  his 
H^  &tber  thmipon  put  an  end  to  his  own  life, 
after  reigniog  less  than  2  months.  -»8.  Son  of  the 
pncedjof  sad  of  Fabia  Orestilia,  was  bom  a.  d. 
1^  ««i  SMociated  with  his  fiuher  in  the  purple, 
*ad  fril  ia  battle,  as  recorded  above.  -*8.  Grsind- 
MQ  of  the  ddcr  Ooidiaous,  either  by  a  daughter  or 
W  the  yooDger  Gordianua.  The  soldiers  pro- 
eiaisMd  him  cmpetw  in  July,  jl  d.  238,  after  the 
Bufdcr  of  Bslbtaus  and  Pnpienui,  although  he  was 
a  meie  boy,  probably  not  more  than  12  years  old. 
H«>  ttmd  6  yean,  from  238  to  244.  In  241  he 
nuned  the  daoghter  of  Misithens,  and  in  the  lame 
jw  Mt  out  for  the  E.  to  carry  on  the  war  against 
^  PenisDi.  With  the  assistance  of  Misitheus, 
^'  dffeeicd  the  Persiana  in  242.  Misithens  died  in 
tae  following  year ;  and  Philippus,  whom  Gordian 
M  taken  into  his  confidence,  excited  discontent 
*BKo%  the  loldiers,  who  at  length  rose  in  open 
GT.iisy,  and  ssMssinated  Gordian  in  Mesopotamia, 
SM.    He  was  succeeded  br  Philippus. 

tadlm  (r^^for,  ropBiov  lUi/tif),  the  ancient 
'I'^tal  of  Phiygia,  the  royal  residence  of  the  kings 
V  ibe  dTuaty  of  Gordioi,  and  the  scene  of  Alez- 
*rd«T'i  eelebzated  exploit  of  **  cutting  the  Gordian 
'^^  [GoEDiut].  It  was  situated  in  the  W. 
'^  mat  pan  of  Phrygia  which  was  afterwards  called 
^•liAtia,  N.  ef  Beasinus,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
^fviQn  In  the  reign  of  Augustus  it  received 
^  same  of  Joliopolis  (*IovA<o^oXts). 

OoOna  (T6pitos)^  an  ancient  king  of  Phrygia, 
^  &thcr  01  Midas,  was  originally  a  poor  peasant 
•ttmtal  disturbances  baring  broken  out  in  Phrygia, 
^'  ^^^  infcmcd  the  inhabitants  that  a  waggon 
^-wld  kiog  them  a  king,  who  should  at  the  same 
'c  r  pat  an  end  to  the  disturbances.  When  the 
>'f^  were  deliberating  on  these  points,  Gordins, 
*  \i  hu  wife  and  son,  suddenly  appeared  riding  in 
'  ■  *H3^  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  who  at 

'  *  a«luwwled|ed  him  as  king.  Gordins,  out  of 
•-^.Mde,  dediaited  his  chariot  to  Zens,  in  the 
yy\aci  Odidinm.  The  pole  was  fiastened  to 
*'*  rake  by  a  knot  of  bark ;  and  an  oracle  de- 

A>4  that  whosooTer  should  untie  the  knot 
'  "4  rrign  over  all  Asia.  Alexander,  on  his 
'^^»^  atOafdiom,  cut  the  knot  with  his  sword, 
^^  applied  the  ocado  to  himselt 
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GorflfttUIlM  (TopBiou  Tcixos),  a  town  in  Caria, 
near  the  borden  of  Phrygia,  between  Antiochia  ad 
Maeandrum  and  Tabae. 

Oordyaei.    [Goadtinx.] 

Oordyaei  Xontat  (rk  TopSveSa  6pii :  Momtaint 
tfKurdiMtam\  the  name  given  by  Strabo  to  the  N. 
part  of  the  broad  belt  of  moimtains,  which  aepaxates 
the  Tigris  valley  from  the  great  table  land  of  /rwi, 
and  which  divided  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria  from 
Armenia  and  Media.  They  are  connected  with  the 
mountains  of  Armenia  at  Aiamt,  whence  they  run 
S.  E.  between  the  Arsissa  Palus  {lake  Van)  and 
the  sources  of  the  Tigris  and  its  upper  confluents 
as  far  as  the  confines  of  Media,  where  the  chain 
turns  more  to  the  S.  and  was  called  Zagros. 

Oordj^ina  or  CSordviai  (ropSvqi^,  KopSoinp^), 
a  moimtainotis  district  in  the  S.  of  Armenia  Major, 
between  the  Arsisaa  Paltis  {Lake  Van)  and  the 
GoRDYASi  Montis.  After  ^e  Mithridatic  War, 
it  was  assigned  by  Pompey  to  Tignnes,  with  whom 
its  possession  had  been  disputed  by  the  Parthian 
king  Phraates.  Trajan  added  it  to  the  Roman 
empire;  and  it  formed  afterwards  a  constant  object 
of  contention  between  the  Romans  and  the  Parthian 
and  Penian  kings,  but  was  for  the  most  part 
virtually  independent.  Its  warlike  inhabitants, 
called  Tof^wuoi  or  CorduCni,  were  no  doubt  the 
same  people  as  the  Carduchi  of  the  earlier  Greek 
geMiraphers,  and  the  Kurdt  of  modem  times. 

Craxgi  (r^^yq),  daughter  of  Oeneus  and  Altbea. 
She  and  her  sister  Deianira  alone  retained  their 
original  forma,  when  their  other  sisten  were  metap 
moTphosed  by  Artemis  into  birds. 

Gorglaf  (ropytas).  1.  Of  Leontini,  in  Sicily, 
a  celebrated  rhetorician  and  orator,  sophist  and 
philosopher,  was  bom  about  b.  c.  480,  and  is  said 
to  have  lived  105,  or  even  109  years.  Of  his 
early  life  we  have  no  particulan  ;  but  when  he 
was  of  advanced  age  (b.  c.  427)  he  was  sent  by 
his  follow-citizens  as  ambasaador  to  Athena,  for 
the  purpose  of  soliciting  its  protection  against  Sy- 
racuse. He  seems  to  have  returned  to  Leontini 
only  for  a  short  time,  and  to  have  spent  the  re- 
maining yean  of  his  vigorous  old  age  in  the  towns 
of  Greece  Proper,  especially  at  Athens  and  the 
Thessalian  Tiwrissa,  enjoyinff  honour  everywhere 
as  an  orator  and  teacher  of  rhetoric.  The  common 
statement  that  Pericles  and  the  historian  Thucy- 
dides  were  among  his  disciples,  cannot  be  trae,  as 
he  did  not  go  to  Athens  till  afier  the  death  of  Pe- 
ricles ;  but  Alcibiades,  Alcidamas,  Aeschines,  and 
Antisthenes,  are  called  either  pupils  or  imitaton  of 
Goigias,  and  his  oratory  must  have  had  great  in- 
fluence upon  the  rhetorician  Isocrates.  The  high 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held  at  Athens  appean 
from  the  way  in  which  he  is  introduced  in  the  dia- 
logue of  Plato,  which  bean  his  name.  The  elo- 
quence of  Goigias  was  chiefly  calculated  to  tickle 
the  ear  by  antitheses,  alliterations,  the  symmetry  of* 
its  parts,  and  similar  artifices.  Two  declamations 
have  come  down  to  us  imder  the  name  of  Gotgias, 
vis.  the  Apology  of  Palamedes,  and  the  Encomium 
on  Helena,  the  genuineness  of  which  is  doubtful. 
Besides  his  orations,  which  were  mostly  what  the 
Greeks  called  EpideUie  or  speeches  for  disphiy, 
such  as  his  oration  addressed  to  the  assembled 
Greeks  at  Olympia,  Gorgias  also  wrote  loci  com- 
Mamea,  probably  as  rhetoncal  exercises  ;  a  work  on 
diaaimilar  and  homogeneous  words,  and  another  on 
rhetoric  The  works  of  Gorgias  did  not  even 
contain  the  elements  of  a  scientific  theoi^*  of  ora- 
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tory,  anymore  tlian  his  oral  instroetionf.  He  con- 
fined himself  to  teaching  his  pupils  a  rariety  of 
rhetorical  artifices,  and  made  them  learn  by  heart 
certain  formulas  relatire  to  them.  ^8.  Of  Athens, 
gave  instruction  in  rhetoric  to  yonng  M.  Cicero, 
when  he  was  at  Athens.  He  wrote  a  rhetorical 
work,  a  Latin  abridgment  of  which  by  Rntilias 
Lupus  is  still  extant,  under  the  title  De  Fiffurii 
Senienttaruin  ei  E^octiHomt, 

Oorgo  and  GorgSnes  {Tofry^  and  r^p^ovcr). 
Homer  mentions  only  one  Gkngo,  who  appears  in 
the  Odyssey  (zi.  633)  as  one  of  the  frightful  phan- 
toms in  Hades :  in  the  Iliad  the  Aegis  of  Athena 
contains  the  head  of  Oorgo,  the  tenw  of  her 
enemies.  Hesiod  mentions  3  Gofgones,  Stheao, 
Enryale,  and  Xsdtlia,  danghters  of  Phoreys  and 
Ceto,  whence  they  are  sometimes  called  Flioref  del. 
Hesiod  placed  them  in  the  hx  W.  in  the  Ocean,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Night  and  the  Hesperides ; 
but  later  traditions  transferred  them  to  Libya.  They 
were  frightful  beings  ;  instead  of  hair,  their  heads 
were  ooTered  with  hissing  serpents  ;  and  they  had 
wings,  brazen  claws,  and  enormous  teeth.  Medusa, 
who  alone  of  her  sisters  was  mortal,  was,  according 
to  some  legends,  at  first  a  beautifiil  maiden,  but 
her  hair  was  changed  into  serpents  by  Athena,  in 
consequence  of  her  haying  become  by  Poseidon 
the  mother  of  Chrysaor  and  Pegasus,  in  one  of 
A  thenars  temples.  Her  head  now  became  so  fear- 
ful that  every  one  who  looked  at  it  was  changed 
into  stone.  Hence  the  great  difficulty  which  Per- 
seus had  in  killing  her.  [Pbrsius.]  Athena  af- 
terwards placed  the  head  in  the  centre  of  her 
shield  or  breastplate. 

Gort^,  Gertyna  (rrf^rrw,  rtfprwa:  repr^ios). 
1.  (Nr.  Hagiot  Dkeha  Ru.,  6  miles  from  the  foot  of 
Mt.  Ida),  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  Crete, 
on  the  river  Lethaeus,  90  stadia  frx>m  its  harbour 
LebCn,  and  130  stadia  fixmi  its  othw  harbour  Ma- 
talia.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  worship 
of  Europa,  whence  it  was  called  HeUoiit ;  and  it 
was  subsequently  peopled  by  Minyans  and  Tyrr- 
hene-Pelasgians,  whence  it  also  bore  the  name  of 
Larissa.  It  was  the  2nd  dty  in  Crete,  being  only 
inferior  to  Cnossus  ;  and  on  the  decline  of  the  hitter 
place  under  the  Romans,  it  became  the  metropolis 
of  the  island.— 2.  Also  Gortyi  (Sr.Atxiiolo  Ru.), 
a  town  in  Arcadia  on  the  river  Oortynius,  a  tributary 
of  the  Alpheus. 

QoTtfmA  {roftrwia),  a  town  in  Emathia  in 
Macedonia,  of  uncertain  site. 

Ootanei.    [Arbacss  XX.  XXI.] 

Gofhi,  GothSnei,  OuttSnes,  a  powerful  German 
people,'  who  played  an  important  part  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  Roman  empire.  They  originally  dwelt 
on  the  Prussian  coast  of  the  Baltic  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Vistula,  where  they  are  placed  by  Tacitus ;  but 
they  afterwards  migrated  S.,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  3rd  century,  they  appear  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Black  Sea,  where  Caiacalla  encountered  them  on 
his  march  to  the  E.  In  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Philippus  (a.  d.  244 — 249),  they  obtained  pos- 
session of  a  great  part  of  the  Roman  province  of 
Dacia;  and  in  consequence  of  their  settling  in  the 
countries  formerly  inbabited  by  the  Getae  and 
Scythians,  they  are  frequently  called  both  Getae 
and  Scythians  by  later  writers.  From  the  time  of 
Philippus  the  attacks  of  the  Goths  against  the 
Roman  empire  became  more  frequent  and  more 
destructive.  In  a.  d.  272  the  emperor  Aurelian 
surrendered  to  them  the  whole  of  Dacia.  It  is  about 
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this  time  that  we  find  them  separated  into  2  great 
divisions,  the  Ostrogoths  or  £.  Goths,  and  the 
Visigoths  or  W.  Goths.  The  Ostegoths  settled  in 
Moesia  and  Pannonia,  whUe  the  Visigoths  remained 
N.  of  the  Danube. — The  Visigoths  unda  their  kin^ 
Alaric  invaded  Italy,  and  took  and  plundered  Rome 
(410).  A  few  years  afterwards  tney  settled  per* 
manently  in  the  S.  W.  of  Gaul,  and  establishcKi  a 
kingdom  of  which  Tolosa  was  the  capital  From 
thence  they  invaded  Spain,  where  they  also  fomided 
a  kingdom,  which  lasted  for  more  than  2  centuries, 
till  it  was  overthrown  by  the  Arabs. — ^The  Ostro- 
goths meantime  had  extended  their  dominions 
almost  up  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople ;  and  the 
emperor  Zeno  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  them  by  giving 
them  permission  to  invade  and  conquer  Italy. 
Under  their  king  Theodoric  the  Great  they  obtained 
possession  of  the  whole  of  Italy  (493).  Theodorie 
took  the  title  of  lung  of  Italy,  and  an  Ostrogothie 
dynasty  reigned  in  the  country,  till  it  was  destroyed 
by  Narses,  the  general  of  Justinian,  a.  d.  553. — 
The  Ostrogoths  embrued  Christianity  at  an  eariy 
period ;  and  it  was  for  their  use  that  Ulphilaa 
translated  the  sacred  Scriptures  into  Gothic,  about 
the  middle  of  the  4th  century. 

Oothini,  a  Celtic  people  in  the  S.  E.  of  Germany, 
iubject  to  the  Quadi. 

Oraoehftaos,  M.  Jflnliu,  assumed  his  oognoracn 
on  account  of  his  friendship  with  C.  Gracchus.  He 
wrote  a  work,  De  Potalaiibus^  which  gave  an 
account  of  the  Roman  constitution  and  magistraciea 
from  the  time  of  the  kings.  It  was  addressed  to 
T.  Pomponius  Attieus,  the  fiither  of  Cicero^  friend. 
This  work,  which  appean  to  have  been  one  of 
great  value,  is  lost,  but  some  parts  of  it  are  dted 
by  Joannes  Lydus.   [Lvdub.] 

Graoehiu,  8«mpr9nXiis,  plebeians.— L  Tib.,  a 
distmguished  general  in  the  2nd  Punic  war.  In 
&a  21 6  he  was  magister  equitnm  to  the  dictator,  M. 
Junius  Pera  ;  in  215  consul  for  the  first  time  ;  and 
in  213  consul  for  the  2nd  time.  In  212  he  fell  in 
battle  against  Mago,  at  Campi  Veteres,  in  Lncania. 
His  body  was  sent  to  Hannibal,  who  honoured  it 
with  a  magnificent  burial. -^ 8.  Tib.,  was  tribune  of 
the  plebs  in  187  ;  and  although  personally  hostile 
to  P.  Scipio  Africanus,  he  defended  him  against 
the  attacks  of  the  other  tribunes,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  the  aristocratical  party.  Soon 
after  this  occurrence  Gracchus  was  rewarded  with 
the  hand  of  Cornelia,  the  youngest  daughter  of  P. 
Scipio  Africanus.  In  181  he  was  praetor,  and  re- 
ceived Hispania  Citerior  as  his  province,  where  he 
carried  on  the  war  with  great  success  against  the 
Celtiherians.  After  defeating  them  in  battle,  he 
gained  their  confidence  by  his  justice  and  kindness. 
He  returned  to  Rome  in  178  ;  and  was  consul  in 
177«  when  he  was  sent  against  the  Sardinians,  who 
revolted.  He  reduced  them  to  complete  submission 
in  176,  and  returned  to  Rome  in  175.  He  brought 
with  him  so  large  a  number  of  captives,  that  they 
were  sold  for  a  mere  trifle,  which  gave  rise  to 
the  proverb  Sardi  veiuUes.  In  169  he  was  censor 
with  C.  Claudius  Pulcher,  and  was  consul  a  2nd 
time  m  163. — He  had  12  children  by  Cornelia,  ail 
of  whom  died  at  an  early  age,  except  the  2  tribunes, 
Tiberius  and  Cains,  and  a  daughter,  Cornelia,  who 
was  married  to  P.  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger.— •  8. 
Tib.,  elder  son  of  No.  2,  lost  his  father  at  an  early 
age.  He  was  educated  together  with  his  brother 
Caius  by  his  illustrious  mother,  Cornelia,  who  made 
it  the  object  of  her  life  to  render  her  sons  worthy 
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of  their  fittbcr  and  of  ker  own  aaeetton.  She  wm 
aasUted  in  the  education  of  her  children  hj  eminent 
Oreeki,  who  esereieed  great  influence  upon  the 
minds  of  the  two  hrothere,  and  among  whom  we 
have  especial  mention  of  Diophanee  cl  Mytilene, 
Menelans  of  Mamthon,  and  Blossios  of  Cnmae. 
Tiherius  was  9  yean  older  than  his  hrother  Cains; 
and  althoogh  they  grew  «p  under  the  same  iniluenoe, 
and  their  characters  resembled  each  other  in  the 
main  ontiines,  yet  they  differed  from  each  other  in 
aoTeral  important  particttlaxs.  Tiberias  was  inferior 
to  his  brother  in  talent,  but  inrpassed  him  in  the 
amiable  traits  of  his  gentle  nature :  the  simplicity 
of  his  demeanoac,  and  his  calm  dignity,  won  for 
him  the  hearts  of  the  people.  His  eloquence,  too, 
formed  a  strong  contrast  with  the  passionate  and 
impetuous  harangues  of  Caius ;  for  it  was  temperate, 
graceful,  persnasire,  and,  proceeding  as  it  did  from 
the  folness  of  his  own  heart*  it  found  a  ready  en- 
trance into  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  Tiberius 
aenred  in  Africa  under  P.  Scipio  Africanus  the 
yoonger,  who  had  married  his  sister,  and  was  pre- 
sent at  the  destraction  ef  Carthage  (146).  In 
137  he  was  quaestor,  and  in  that  capacity  he 
accompanied  the  consul,  HostUius  Mancinus,  to 
Hispania  Citerier,  where  he  gained  both  the  affec- 
tion of  the  Roman  soldiers,  and  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  the  Tictorious  encn^.  The  distressed 
condition  of  the  Roman  people  had  deeply  excited 
the  sympathies  of  Tiberius.  As  he  truTelled  through 
Etruria  on  his  journey  to  Spain,  he  ohserred  with 
grief  and  indignation  the  deserted  state  of  that 
fertile  country;  thousands  of  foreign  shMres  in  chains 
-were  employed  in  cultivating  the  land  and  tending 
the  flocks  upon  the  immense  estates  of  the  wealthy, 
while  the  poorer  classes  of  Roman  eitiaens,  who 
were  thus  thrown  eat  of  employment,  had  scarcely 
their  daily  bread  or  a  clod  of  earth  to  call  their 
own.  He  resolred  to  use  every  effort  to  remedy 
this  state  of  things  by  endeavouring  to  create  an 
industrious  middle  class  of  agriculturists,  and  to 
pot  a  check  upon  the  unbounded  srarice  of  the 
ruling  party,  whose  coTetousaess,  combined  with 
the  disasters  of  the  2nd  Punic  war,  had  completely 
destroyed  the  middle  class  of  smsU  landowners. 
With  this  Tiew,  he  offered  himself  as  a  candidate 
for  the  tribuneship,  and  obtained  it  for  the  year  1 33. 
The  agrarian  law  of  Licinius,  which  enacted  that 
no  one  should  possess  more  than  500  juffera  ef 
public  land,  had  never  been  repealed,  but  had  for 
a  long  series  of  years  been  totally  disregarded.  The 
first  measure,  therefore,  of  Tiberius  was  to  propose 
a  bill  to  the  people,  renewing  and  enforcing  the 
Licinian  law,  but  with  the  modification,  that  be- 
sides the  500  jugera  allowed  by  that  law,  any  one 
misht  possess  250  jugera  of  the  public  hmd  for  each 
of  ois  sons.  This  disuse,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  limited  to  2 ;  so  that  a  fiuher  of  2  sons  might 
occupy  1 000  jugera  of  public  land.  The  surplus 
vras  to  be  taken  from  them  and  distributed  in  small 
fanoM  among  the  poor  citisenc  The  business  of 
measuring  and  distributing  the  land  was  to  be 
entrusted  to  triumvirs,  who  were  to  be  elected  as 
a  permanent  magistracy.  This  measure  encountered 
the  most  vehement  opposition  from  the  senate  and 
the  aristocracy,  and  they  got  one  of  the  tribunes 
M.  Octavius,  to  put  his  tiUereemo  or  veto  upon  the 
biU.  When  neitfa^  persuasions  nor  threats  would 
induce  Octavius  to  withdraw  his  opposition,  the 
people,  upon  the  proposition  of  Tiberius,  deposed 
OeiaTins  from  his  officer  The  law  was  then  passed; 
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and  the  triumvirs  appointed  to  carry  it  into  areeu- 
tion  were  Tib.  Oracchus,  App.  Claudius,  his  father- 
in-law,  and  his  brother  C.  Gracchus,  who  was  then 
little  more  than  20  yean  old,  and  was  serving  in 
the  camp  of  P.  Scipio  at  Numantia.  About  this 
time  Attains  died,  bequeathing  his  kingdom  and 
his  property  to  the  Roman  people.  Gracchus  there- 
upon proposed  that  this  property  should  be  distri- 
buted among  the  people,  to  enable  the  poor,  who 
were  to  receive  lands,  to  purchase  the  necessary 
implements,  cattle  and  the  like.  When  the  time 
came  for  the  election  of  the  tribunes  f>r  the  follow- 
ing year,  Tiberius  again  offered  himself  as  a  candi- 
date. The  senate  declared  that  it  was  illegal  for 
any  one  to  hold  this  office  for  2  consecutire  years  ; 
but  Tiberius  paid  no  attention  to  the  objection. 
While  the  tribes  were  voting,  a  band  of  senators, 
headed  by  P.  Scipio  Nasica,  rushed  from  the  senate 
house  into  the  forum  and  attacked  the  people. 
Tiberius  was  killed  as  he  was  attempting  to  escape. 
He  was  probably  about  85  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  Whatever  were  the  errors  of  Tiberius 
in  Ic^slation,  his  motives  were  pure ;  and  he  died 
the  death  of  a  martTr  in  the  protection  of  the  poor 
and  oppressed.  All  the  odium  that  has  for  many 
centuries  been  thrown  upon  Tiberius  and  his  brother 
Caius  arose  from  party  prejudice,  and  more  espe- 
cially from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  nature  of  a 
Roman  agrarian  law,  which  did  not  deal  with 
private  property,  but  only  with  the  public  land  of 
the  state.  (See  Diet  o/Anliq,  art.  Agrmriae  Liffet,) 
*^.  C,  brother  of  No.  8,  was  in  Spain  at  the  time 
of  his  brother*s  murder,  as  has  been  already  stated. 
He  returned  to  Rome  in  the  following  year  (1 82), 
but  kept  aloof  from  public  affiun  for  some  yean. 
In  126  he  was  quaestor,  and  went  to  Sardinia, 
under  the  consul  L.  Aurelius  Orestes ;  and  there 
gained  the  approbation  of  his  superiors  and  the 
attachment  of  the  soldiers.  The  senate  attempted 
to  keep  him  in  Sardinia,  dreading  his  popularity  in 
Rome;  but  after  he  had  remained  there  2  years,  he 
left  the  province  without  leave,  and  returned  to  the 
city  in  124.  Ui|;ed  on  by  the  popoJar  wish,  and 
by  the  denre  of  avenging  the  cause  of  his  murdered 
brother,  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  tribuneship 
of  the  plebs,  and  was  elected  for  the  year  123.  His 
reforms  were  &r  more  extensive  than  his  brother*^, 
and  such  was  his  influence  with  the  people  that  he 
carried  all  he  proposed;  and  the  senate  were  deprived 
of  some  of  their  most  important  privileges.  His 
first  measure  was  the  renewal  of  the  agrarian  law 
of  his  brother.  He  next  carried  several  laws  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  poor,  en- 
acting, that  the  soldiers  should  be  equipped  at  the 
expense  of  the  republic ;  that  no  person  under  the 
age  of  17  should  be  drafted  for  the  army ;  and 
that  every  month  com  should  be  sold  at  a  low 
fixed  price  to  the  poor.  In  order  to  weaken  the 
power  of  the  senate,  he  enacted,  that  the  judices  in 
the  judicia  publica,  who  had  hitherto  been  elected 
from  the  senate,  should  in  iutare  be  chosen  from 
the  equites ;  and  that  in  every  year,  before  the 
consuls  were  elected,  the  senate  should  determine 
the  2  provinces  which  the  consuls  should  have.  No 
branch  of  the  public  administration  appears  to  have 
escaped  his  notice.  He  gave  a  regular  organisation 
to  the  province  of  Asia,  which  had  for  many  years 
been  left  unsettled.  In  order  to  frcilitate  inter- 
course between  the  several  parts  of  Italy,  and  at 
the  lame  time  to  give  emplovment  to  the  poor,  he 
made  new  roads  in  all  directioni,  repaired  the  old 
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ODM,  and  let  op  milettonci  aloog  them.  —  Cains 
was  elected  tribune  again  for  the  following  year, 
122.  The  tenate,  finding  it  impoiaible  to  resiat  the 
measuree  of  Caiua,  resolved  if  pouible  to  destroy 
his  influence  with  the  people,  that  they  might 
retain  the  govenmient  in  their  own  hands.  For 
this  porpoie  they  persuaded  M.  LiTius  Dnisns, 
one  of  the  colleagues  of  Cains,  to  propoae  measures 
still  more  popular  than  those  of  Cains.  The  people 
allowed  theinselves  to  be  duped  by  the  treacherous 
agent  of  the  senate,  and  the  popularity  of  Cains 
gradually  waned.  During  his  absence  in  Africa, 
whither  he  had  gone  as  one  of  the  triumvirs  to 
establish  a  colony  at  Carthage,  in  accordance  with 
one  of  his  own  laws,  his  par^  had  been  coasidezably 
weakened  by  the  influence  of  Drusus'and  the  aris- 
tocracy, and  many  of  his  friends  had  deserted  his 
cause.  He  &iled  in  obtaining  the  tribnneship  for 
the  following  year  (121 );  and  when  his  year  of  office 
expired,  his  enemies  b^gan  to  repeal  leveral  of  his 
enactments.  Caius  appeared  in  the  forum  to  oppose 
these  proceedings.  One  of  the  attendants  of  the 
consul  Opimius  was  slain  by  the  friends  of  Caiua^ 
Opimius  gbidly  availed  himself  of  this  pretext  to 
persuade  the  senate  to  confer  upon  him  unlimited 
power  to  act  as  he  thought  best  for  the  good  of  the 
republic.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  and  the  other  friends 
of  Caius,  called  upon  him  to  repel  force  by  force  ; 
but  he  refused  to  arm,  and  while  his  friends  fought 
in  his  defence,  he  fled  to  the  grove  of  the  Furies, 
where  he  fell  by  the  hands  of  his  slave,  whom  he 
had  commanded  to  put  him  to  death.  The  bodies 
of  the  slain,  whose  number  is  said  to  hare  amounted 
to  3000,  were  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  their  property 
was  confiscated,  and  their  houses  demolished.  All 
the  other  friends  of  Gracchus  who  fell  into  the 
hands  of  their  enemies  were  thrown  into  prison, 
and  there  strangled. 

Gradlyiis,  L  e.  the  marching  (probably  from 
gradior\  a  surname  of  Mars,  who  is  hence  called 
^grcuUmu  paier  and  rest  gradivus,  Man  Gradivus 
had  a  temple  outside  the  porta  Capena  on  the 
Appian  road,  and  it  is  said  that  king  Numa  ap> 
pointed  12  Salii  as  priests  of  this  god. 

OraeM  (rpoMu),  that  is,  **  the  old  women,*' 
daughters  of  Phorcys  and  Ceto,  were  S  in  number, 
Pepkrtdoy  Enyo^  and  Z>mo,  and  were  also  called 
J*kore^de$,  They  had  grey  hair  from  their  birth ; 
and  had  only  one  tooth  and  one  eye  in  common, 
which  thoT  borrowed  from  each  other  when  they 
wanted  them.  They  were  perhaps  marine  dei- 
ties, like  the  other  children  of  Phoroys. 

GnadXa  or  HeUas  (i}  'EAXds),  a  country  in 
Europe,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  called  Gmeoi 
or  ^Ufines  ('EAAi^ycs).  Among  the  Greeks  HelUu 
did  not  signify  any  particular  country,  bounded  by 
certain  geoaraphiral  limits,  but  vras  used  in  general 
to  signify  the  abode  of  the  Hellenes,  wherever  they 
might  happen  to  be  settled.  Thus  the  Greek  co- 
lonies of  Cyrene  in  Africa,  of  Syracuse  in  Sicily,  of 
Tarentum  in  Italy,  and  of  Smyrna  in  Asia,  are  said 
to  be  in  Hellas.  In  the  most  ancient  times  Hellas 
was  a  small  district  of  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  in 
which  was  situated  a  town  of  the  same  name.  As 
the  inhabitants  of  this  district,  the  Hellenes,  gra- 
dually spread  over  the  surrounding  country,  their 
name  was  adopted  by  other  tribM,  who  became 
assimilated  in  language,  manners  and  customs  to 
the  original  Hellenes  ;  till  at  length  the  whole  of 
the  N.  of  Greece  from  the  Ceraunian  and  Cam- 
bunian  mountains  to  the  Corinthian  isthmus  was 
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designated  by  the  name  of  HeUas.*  Pdoponieni 
was  generally  spoken  of  during  the  flourisbiag  time* 
of  Greek  independence,  as  distinct  from  Hellu 
proper ;  but  subsequendy  Pdopooncsos  sod  t)» 
Greek  ulands  were  also  included  under  the  gcnenl 
name  of  Hellaa,  in  opposition  to  the  Und  of  the 
barbarians.  Still  later  even  Macedonia,  end  the  S> 
part  of  lUyria  were  sometimes  reekoiied  part  d 
Hellas.  The  Romans  called  the  land  of  the  HcUaa 
Grateia^  whence  we  have  derived  the  osme  o( 
Greece.  They  probably  gave  this  nsme  to  the 
country  from  their  fint  becoming  acquainted  «iti 
the  tribe  of  the  Graeei^  who  were  said  to  be  d^ 
soended  from  Graecos,  a  son  of  Thessalns,  and  v^; 
appear  at  an  eariy  poiod  to  have  dwelt  on  tbeW 
coast  of  Epirus. — Hulas  or  Greece  proper,  iodudjst 
Pelqxmnesus,  lies  between  the  36th  and  46th  if 
grees  of  N.  latitude,  and  between  the  31st  and  2$u 
degrees  of  E.  kngitnde.  Its  greatest  length  frrc 
Mt  Olympus  to  &pe  Taenaras  is  about  250  Eogl  Jt 
miles  :  its  greatest  breadth  from  the  W.  eoux  i 
Acamania  to  Marathon  in  Attica  ii  sbost  \^' 
miles.  Its  area  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  Per 
tagaL  On  the  N.  it  was  separated  by  the  CudIh' 
nian  and Orannian  mountains  from  Maoedoniiui 
lUyria  ;  and  on  the  other  3  sides  it  is  boand«l  l; 
the  sea,  namely,  by  the  Ionian  sea  on  the  W^ci 
by  the  Aegaean  on  the  E.  and  S.  It  is  autdu 
most  mountainous  countries  of  Europe,  and  poMtad 
few  extensive  phuns  and  few  continuous  ^yi 
The  inhabitants  were  dina  separated  from  ''■•< 
another  by  barrien  which  it  was  not  easy  to  vr- 
mount,  and  were  naturally  led  to  form  sepante  {«&:' 
tical  communities.  At  a  later  time  the  N.  of  Gkhx 
was  generally  divided  into  10  districts:  Emu 

THB88ALIA,  ACAENANIA,  ASTOLIA,  DoRI^  U- 

cais,  Phocis,  Bosotia,  Attica  and  Mmik:^ 
The  S.  of  Greece  or  Pdoponnesus  was  luuiir 
divided  into  10  districto  likewise:  Countrii, 

SiCYONIA,  PhLIASIA,  AcBAIA,   ElIS,  MtSSINli. 

Laconica,  CvNuaiA,  Aroolib  and  Akcaeu. 
An  account  of  the  geography,  early  inhabitasu, 
and  history  of  each  of  Uiese  (Ustricts  is  gi^n  a 
separate  articles.  It  is  only  necessary  to  nmt^ 
here  that  before  the  Helknea  had  spread  ora  tb^ 
country,  it  was  inhabited  by  various  tribes,  «tcG 
the  Greeks  call  by  the  genoal  name  of  barbariui 
Of  these  the  most  celebrated  were  the  Peiaapfii 
who  had  settled  in  most  parte  of  Greece,  and  b4 
whom  a  considerable  part  of  the  Greek  popoUu-^ 
was  undoubtedly  descended.  These  Velus^ 
were  a  branch  of  the  great  Indo-Geimaiuc  nvt 
and  spoke  a  language  akin  to  that  of  the  UeHtuH 
whence  the  amalgamation  of  the  2  races  ws«  rrt 
dered  much  easier.  [Pblasgi.]  The  Helld 
traced  their  origin  to  a  mythical  ancestor  Hel'e 
from  whose  sons  and  grandsons  they  were  dn  i« 
into  the  4  great  tribes  of  Dorians,  Aeoiiad 
Achaeans  and  lonians.     [Hbllxk.]  I 

Graeola  Magna  or  O.JUjor  (Hfuy^n'V^ 
a  name  given  to  the  districts  in  the  S.  of  Is4| 
inhabited  by  the  Greeks.  This  name  was  d««! 
used  simply  to  indicate  the  S.  of  Italy ;  it  «| 
always  confined  to  the  Greek  cities  and  their  ^  n 
toriea,  and  did  not  include  the  surrounding  ditwc 
inhabited  by  the  Italian  tribes.  It  appears  to  M 
been  applied  chiefly  to  the  dtiea  on  the  TsrcRtf 

*  EpHrmi  is,  for  the  take  of  ooavraieDce.  iitua<jj 
eluded   In   Hellas  l^  modern  gvofraobers,  but  ^ 
excluded  by  th«  Gre«kt  theuMlves,  as  the  Bpiroit 
not  ref  arded  as  feoulne  Hellaaas. 
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guli^  Tarentom,  Sybaru,  Croton,  Canlonia,  Siris 
(Hemdea),  Metapontum,  Locri  and  Rhegium;  bat 
it  alto  included  the  Greek  citiei  on  the  W.  ooast, 
■uch  ai  Cumae  and  Neapolis.  Strabo  extendi  the 
appellation  eren  to  the  Greek  citiee  of  Sicily.  The 
origin  of  the  name  is  doubtful;  whether  it  waa  given 
to  the  Greek  cities  by  the  Italian  tribes  from  their 
admiring  the  magnificence  of  these  cities,  or  whether 
it  was  assumed  by  the  inhabitants  themselves  out 
of  vanity  and  ostentation,  to  show  their  superiority 
to  the  mother  countxy. 

OiABpIiu  XOM  (Cframpiam  HUU),  a  range  of 
mountains  in  Britannia  Bsirbant  or  Caledonia,  le- 
parating  the  Highlands  and  Lowlands  of  Scotland. 
Agricola  penetrated  as  £»  as  these  mountains  and 
defeated  Galgacus  at  their  foot 

Oraaleiii  (rpdrucor :  Abja-CAaO,  a  river  of 
M3rsia  Minor,  rising  in  M.  Cotylus,  die  N.  summit 
of  Ida,  flowing  N.E.  through  the  plain  of  Adrastea, 
and  fiilling  into  the  Prepootis  (Sm  of  Marmara) 
£.  of  Priapus :  memorable  as  the  icene  of  the  first 
of  the  3  great  victories  by  which  Alexander  the 
Great  overthrew  the  Persian  empire  (b.  c.  384), 
and,  in  a  less  degree,  for  a  victory  gained  upon  its 
banks  by  LucnUus  over  Mithridatea,  b.  &  73. 

Gnalf  (rpdyir :  KkUkt),  a  river  of  Penis,  with 
a  royal  palace  on  its  banks.  It  fcU  into  the  Pentan 
Gulf  near  Taoce. 

Q.  OranliUi  a  cleric  employed  by  the  auc- 
tioneers at  RcNQM  to  collect  the  money  at  sales, 
lived  about  b.c:  110.  Although  his  occupation 
was  humble,  his  wit  and  caustic  humour  rendered 
him  famous  among  his  contemporaries,  and  have 
txmnsmitted  his  name  to  posterity. 

Oranva  (rpa^o^ :  Groan),  a  river  in  the  land 
of  the  Quadi  and  the  S.  B.  of  Germany,  and  a 
tributary  of  the  Danube,  on  the  banks  of  which  M. 
Aurelius  wrote  the  lit  book  of  his  Meditations. 

Or&tima.    [CHABiTia.] 

Orttitiniis.  L  Emperor  of  the  Western  Em- 
pire, A.  D.  367 — 383,  son  of  Valentinian  I.,  was 
railed  by  his  father  to  the  rank  of  Augustus  in  367, 
when  he  was  only  8  yean  old.  On  the  death  of 
Valentinian  in  375,  Gratian  did  not  succeed  to  the 
sole  sovereignty  ;  as  Valentinian  II.,  the  half  bro- 
ther of  Augustus,  was  proclaimed  Augustus  by  the 
troops.  By  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Valens  (378), 
the  Eastern  empire  devolved  upon  him;  but  the 
danger  to  which  the  E.  was  exposed  from  the  Goths 
led  Gratian  to  send  for  Theodosius,  and  appoint 
him  emperor  of  the  E.  (379).  Gratian  was  fond 
of  quiet  and  repose,  and  was  greatly  under  the 
influence  of  ecclesiastics,  especially  of  Ambroie  of 
Milan.  He  became  unpopular  with  the  army. 
Maximus  was  declared  emperor  in  Britain,  and 
crossed  over  to  Gaul,  where  he  defeated  Gratian, 
who  was  overtaken  and  slain  in  his  flight  after 
the  battle.*^.  A  utuiper,  who  assumed  the  purple 
in  Britain,  and  was  murdered  by  his  troops  about 
4  montlis  after  his  elevation  (407).  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Constantine.    [CoNSTANTiNua,  No.  3.] 

OratJanfipSlii.    [Citlaro.] 

Gmtiinim  Collii  (Xaplrtt^  \6^s,  Herod,  iv. 
175  :  UilU  of  Tarbounah),  a  range  of  wooded  hills 
running  parallel  to  the  coast  of  N.  Africa  between 
the  Svrtes,  and  containing  the  source  of  the  Cinyps 
and  the  other  small  riven  of  that  coast. 

Oritifu  FaliBCU.    [Faliscus.] 

Qtltiif ,  Yalirlni,  procurator  of  Judaea  from 
A.  D.  15  to  27,  and  the  immediate  predecessor  of 
Pontius  Pilate. 
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ChrBTiaeao,  an  ancient  city  of  Etmria,  snbject 
to  Tarquinii,  was  colonised  by  the  Romans  b.  cl83, 
and  received  new  colonists  under  Augustus.  It 
was  situated  in  the  Maremma,  and  its  air  was  un- 
healthy {itUempe$tae  Gravuoae,  Virg.  Aen,  x.  184); 
whoice  the  ancients  ridiculously  derived  its  name 
from  oer  ^ram».  Its  rains  are  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  Markt^  about  2  miles  from  the  sea,  where 
are  the  remains  of  a  magnificent  arch. 

GxegSiai,  ITlotpliAnif ,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant Bysantine  historians,  was  bom  about  a.  d. 
1295,  and  died  about  1359.  His  principal  work 
is  entitied  Hi$toria  Byzantma.  It  is  in  38  books, 
of  which  only  24  have  been  printed.  It  begins 
with  the  capture  of  O>nstantinople  by  the  Latins 
in  1204,  and  goes  down  to  1359  ;  the  24  printed 
books  contain  the  period  from  1204  to  1351. 
Edited  by  Schopen,  Bonn,  1829. 

OrSgdriu  {Tfnry6pws).   1.  Snmamed  ITaiUii. 
liaiu,  and  usually  called  Gregory  Kaiiiuuea, 
was  bom  in  a  village  near  Nasianxus  in  Cappa- 
doda  about  a.  d.  329.    His  fitther  took  the  great- 
est pains  with  his  education,  and  he  aflerwards 
prosecuted  his  studies  at  Athens,  where  he  earned 
the  greatest  reputation  for  his  knowledge  of  rhetoric, 
philosophy,  and  mathematics.    Among  his  fellow 
studenu  was  Julian,  the  future  emperor,  and  Basil, 
with  the  latter  of  whom  he  formed  a  most  intimate 
friendship.    Gregory  appean  to  have  remained  at 
Athens  about  6  yean  (350—356),  and  then  re^ 
turned  home.    Having  received  ordination,  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  at  Nasianxus,  where  he  dischai^ed 
his  duties  as  a  presbyter,  and  assisted  his  aged 
&ther,  who  was  bishop  of  the  town.    In  372  he 
was  associated  with  his  fitther  in  the  bishopric ; 
but  after  the  death  of  the  latter  in  374,  he  refused 
to  continue  bishop  of  Nasianxus,  as  he  was  avene 
from  public  life,  and  fond  of  solitary  meditation. 
After  living  some  yean  in  retirement,  he  was  sum- 
moned to  Constantinople  in  379,  in  order  to  defend 
the  orthodox  frith  against  the  Arians  and  other 
heretics.     In  380  he  was  made  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  emperor  Theodosius;  but  he 
resigned  the  office  in  the  following  year  (381),  and 
withdrew  altogether  from  public  life.  He  lived  in  lo- 
litude  at  his  paternal  estate  at  Nasianxui,  and  there 
he  died  in  389  or  390.    Hii  extant  works  an,  1. 
Orations  or  Sermons  ;  2.  Letten  ;  3.  Poems.    His 
discourses,  though  sometimes  resJly  eloquent,  are 
generally  nothing  more  than  favounble  specimens 
of  the  rhetoric  of  the  schools.    He  is  more  earnest 
than  Chryioitom,  but  not  lo  ornamental     He  ii 
more  artificial,  but  also  more  attractive,  than  Basil. 
Edited  by  Morell,  Paris,  2  vols,  fol.,  1609— 161 1, 
reprinted  1630.    Of  the  B«iedictine  edition,  only 
the  fint  volume  containing  the  discourses,  was 
published,  Paris,  1778.  ^-i  2.  Kyuiniu,  bishop  of 
Nysia  in  Cappadocia,  was  the  younger  brother  of 
Basil,  and  was  bora  at  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia, 
about  331.    He  was  made  bishop  of  Nysaa  about 
372,  and,  like  his  brother  Basil  and  their  friend 
Gregory  Naxiansen,  was  one  of  the  pillan  of 
orthodoxy.     He  died  soon  after  394.     Like  his 
brother,  he  was  an  eminent  rhetorician,  but  his 
oratory  often  offends  by  its  extravagance.     His 
works  are  edited  by  Morell  and  Gretser.  2  voli. 
fbl.  Paris,  1615 — 1618.  «-8.  Sumamed  TbAuma- 
turgu,  from  his  miracles,  was  bom  at  Neocae- 
sarea  in  Cappadocia,  of  heathen  parents.     He  was 
converted  to  Christianity  by  Origen,  about  234, 
and  sabtsquentiy  became  the  bishop  of  his  native 
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town.  He  died  loon  alter  263.  HU  works  are 
not  nameroos.  The  best  edition  ii  the  one  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  1622. 

GmdXi,  a  people  in  Oallia  Belgica,  inbject  to  the 
Nervii^N.  of  the  Scheldt. 

Gnuneataiii  (Ommentlnns :  //  Po/osco),  a 
town  in  the  intorior  of  Lucania  on  the  road  from 
BeneTentum  to  Heradea,  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  2nd  Punic  war. 

Orylliu  (rpi^AAos),  elder  son  of  Xenophon,  fell 
at  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  b.  c.  362,  after  he  had, 
according  to  some  acoounU,  given  Epaminondat  his 
mortal  wound. 

Gr^Xkla  or  411111  (rpvvfta,  rpifrioy),  a  very  ancient 
fortified  city  on  the  coast  of  the  Smus  Elaittcus,  in 
the  S.  of  Mysia,  between  Elaea  and  Hyrina,  70 
stadia  from  the  former  and  40  from  the  latter; 
celebrated  for  iu  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo,  who 
is  hence  called  Grynaens  Apollo  (Vixg.  Aen.  iv. 
345).  It  possessed  also  a  good  harbour.  Parmenion, 
the  general  of  Alexander,  destroyed  the  city  and 
sold  the  inhabitants  as  slaves.  It  was  never  again 
restored. 

Oryps  or  Oryphu  (F^),  a  griffin,  a  fabulous 
animal,  dwelling  in  the  Rhipaean  mountains,  be- 
tween the  Hyperboreans  and  the  one-eyed  Ari- 
maspians,  and  guarding  the  gold  of  the  north.  The 
Arimaspians  mounted  on  horseback,  and  attempted 
to  steal  the  gold,  and  hence  arose  the  hostility  be- 
tween the  hone  and  the  griiiin.  The  body  of  the 
griffin  was  that  of  a  lion,  while  the  head  and  wings 
wen  those  of  an  eagle.  It  is  probable  that  the 
origin  of  the  belief  in  griffins  must  be  looked  for 
in  the  East,  where  it  seems  to  have  been  very  an. 
cienU  They  are  also  mentioned  among  the  fabulous 
animals  which  guarded  the  gold  of  India. 

Ghigvnii  or  Oubarni,  a  people  of  Germany,  pro- 
bably of  the  same  race  as  the  Sigambri,  crossed  the 
Rhine,  and  settled  on  its  left  bank,  between  the 
Ubii  and  Bauvi. 

CK1I1UIA,  a  Numidian,  2nd  son  of  Masinissa, 
and  brother  to  Micipsa  and  Mastanabal.  On  the 
death  of  Masinissa,  in  b.  c.  149,  he  succeeded 
along  with  his  brothers  to  the  dominions  of  their 
father.     He  left  a  son,  named  Massive. 

GUtmu  (rovfMubf,  ro^otat ),  a  river  of  India, 
flowing  throuffh  the  connuy  of  the  Ouiaei  (in  the 
N.  W.  of  the  Pw^),  into  the  Cophen. 

OnttSuM.    [Gothl] 

Ojfirai  or  GjfftrB(t( rvapof^rii  riSapa:  Pvopevt: 
Ckiurm  or  Jura),  one  of  the  Cydades,  a  small  island 
S.  W.  of  Andros.  poor  and  unproductive,  and  in- 
habited only  by  fUhermen.  Under  the  Roman  em- 
perors it  was  a  place  of  banishment  (Auda  aliquid 
brwibua  Gyarit  et  oareere  duptum^  Juv.  L  73.) 

QfH  or  Gyges  (rwi|f,  rrfyiii),  son  of  Uranus 
(Heaven)  and  Ge  (Earth),  one  of  the  giants  with 
100  hands,  who  made  war  upon  the  gods. 

OygMOB  Jsm»  {"h  Tvyalii  Xl/uni  *.  Lai$  of  Mar- 
mora), a  small  lake  in  Lydia,  between  the  rivers 
Hermns  and  HyUos,  N  of  Sardis,  the  necropolis  of 
which  city  was  on  iu  banks.  It  was  afierwards 
called  Coloe. 

Of  gte  (iVyiiff),  the  first  kinv  of  Lydia  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Mermnadae,  dethroned  Candaules, 
and  succeeded  to  the  kingdom,  as  related  under 
Candaules.  He  reigned  Jka  716 — 678.  He 
sent  magnificent  uesents  to  Delphi,  and  carried  on 
various  wars  with  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  such 
as  Miletus,  Smyrna,  Colophon,  and  Magnt 
^  The  riches  of  Gyges''  became  a  proverb. 
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Of  l^llpu  (NXimr),  a  Spartan,  son  of  Clean, 
dridast  was  sent  as  the  Spartan  commander  to 
Syracuse,  to  oppose  the  Athenians,  b.  c  414. 
Under  his  command  the  Syracusans  annihilated 
the  great  Athonian  armament,  and  took  Demos- 
thenes  and  Nicias  prisoners,  413.  In  404  he  was 
commissioned  by  Lysander,  afler  the  capture  of* 
Athens,  to  carry  home  the  treasure ;  but  by  open- 
ing the  seams  of  the  sacks  underneath,  he  ab- 
stracted a  considerable  portion.  The  theft  was 
discovered,  and  Gylippus  went  at  once  into  exile. 
—  The  syllable  FvA.-  in  the  name  of  Gylippua  ii 
probably  identical  with  the  Latin  Oilvut, 

Oynmiilaa.    [Balbaru.] 

Oy]iaM5p61is  (rwauc6vo\it,  or  Twmkw  w6kis\ 
a  city  in  the  Delto  of  Egypt,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Canopic  bmnch  of  the  Kile,  between  HermopoHs 
and  Momemphis.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Nomos 
Gynaecopolitos. 

OymdM  (TMns),  a  river  of  Assyria,  rismg  in 
the  country  of  the  Matieni  (in  the  mountains  of 
Kuriittaii),  and  flowing  into  the  Tigris,  celebrated 
through  the  story  that  Cyrus  the  Great  drew  off  its 
waters  by  360  channels.  (Herod,  i.  189.)  It  is 
very  difficult  to  identify  this  river :  perhaps  it  is 
the  same  as  the  Delas  or  SiUa  {Diala),  which  fidls 
into  the  Tigris  just  above  Ctesiphon  and  Selencia. 
It  is  also  doubtful  whethtf  the  Sindes  of  Tadtua 
(Atm,  XL  10.)  is  the  same  river. 

OyrtSn,  OyrtSna  (Tvpr^,  Fupr^ni:  Vvfrr^tosi 
nr.  Tatari  Ru.)i  an  ancient  town  in  Pela^otis  in 
Thessaly,  on  the  Peneus. 

O^lBum,  Oythlnm  (rh  rvdtioy,  rMior:  VvM- 
Ti}T :  PalaeopolisTUt.Maratkonm),  an  ancient  town  mi 
the  coast  of  Laoonia,  founded  by  the  Achaeans,  lay 
near  the  head  of  the  Laconian  bay,  S.  W.  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Enrotas.  It  served  as  the  harbour 
of  Sparta,  and  was  important  in  a  military  point  of 
view.  In  the  Persian  war  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet 
was  stationed  at  Gytheum,  and  here  the  Athenians 
under  Tolmides  burnt  the  Lacedaemonian  arsenal, 
B.  G.  455.  After  the  battle  of  Lenctra  (370)  it 
was  taken  by  Epaminondas.  In  195  it  was  taken 
by  Flamininus,  and  made  independent  of  Nabia, 
tyrant  of  Sparta;  whereupon  it  joined  the  Achaean 
league. 

Oyiaatat  (FuCoi^ctX  &  people  in  the  W.  part  of 
Libya  (N.  Africa^  whose  country  was  rich  in 
honey  and  wax.  They  seem  to  have  dwelt  in 
Byndum. 
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Hidit  or  FlfttO  (*Ai8i}f,  Uko6rm»,  or  poetically 
*A!8i7f,  'AtSwrevs,  IIAourf ^5),  the  God  of  the  Ne- 
ther Worid.  Plato  observes  that  people  preferred 
callfaig  him  Pluto  (the  giver  of  wealth)  to  pronoun- 
cing the  dreaded  name  of  Hades  or  A  ides.  Hence 
we  find  that  in  ordinary  life  and  in  the  mysteries 
the  name  Pluto  became  generally  established,  while 
the  poets  prefexred  the  ancient  name  Aides  or  the 
form  Pluteus.  The  Roman  poets  use  the  nam^a 
Dis,  Oroni,  and  Tartarus,  as  synonymous  with 
Pluto,  for  the  god  of  the  Nether  World.  Hadea 
was  son  of  Cronus  and  Rhea,  and  brother  of 
Zeus  and  Poseidon.  His  wifis  was  Perseph&ie  or 
Proserpina,  the  daughter  of  Demeter,  whom  he 
carried  off  from  the  upper  world,  as  is  reUted  else- 
where. [See  p.  212.]  In  the  division  of  the 
world  among  the  3  brothers,  Hades  obtained  the 
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Nether  World,  the  abode  of  the  thadee,  over  which 
he  ruled.  Hence  he  m  called  the  infernal  Zeue 
<Z«v5  iraTax^*'«0')t  or  the  king  of  the  shadei  (<b«{ 
4v4pttw),  He  pouesied  a  helmet  which  rendered 
the  wearer  inviiiblev  and  later  traditiont  stated 
that  thie  helmet  waa  giren  him  aa  a  preeent  by 
the  Cyclopes  after  their  delirexy  from  Tartarua. 
Ancient  itory  mention!  both  gods  and  men  who 
were  honooied  bv  Hades  with  the  tempoiary  use 
of  this  helmet  His  character  is  described  as  fierce 
and  inexorable,  whence  of  all  the  gods  he  was  most 
hated  by  mortals.  He  kept  the  gates  of  the 
lower  world  dosed  (and  is  therefore  called  IIv- 
Xdffnit\  that  no  shades  miffht  be  able  to  escape 
or  return  to  the  region  of  Tiffht  When  mortals 
invoked  him,  they  struck  the  earth  with  their 
hands ;  the  sacrifices  which  were  offered  to  him  and 
Persephone  consisted  of  bbck  sheep;  and  the 
person  who  offered  the  sacrifice  had  to  torn  away 
his  foce.  The  ensign  of  his  power  was  a  staff, 
with  which,  like  Hermes,  he  drove  the  shades 
into  the  lower  world.  There  he  sat  upon  a  throne 
with  his  consort  Persephoae.  Like  the  other  gods, 
he  was  not  a  fiuthfiil  husband ;  the  Ftiries  are  mlled 
his  daughters ;  the  nymph  Mintho,  whom  he  loved, 
was  metamorphosed  by  Persephone  into  the  plant 
called  mint ;  and  the  nymph  Lence,  with  whom  he 
was  likewise  in  love,  was  changed  by  him  after 
ber  death  into  a  white  poplar,  and  transferred  to 
Elysium.  Being  the  king  of  the  lower  world, 
Pluto  is  the  giver  of  all  the  blessings  that  come 
from  the  earth :  he  is  the  possessor  and  giver  of  all 
the  metals  contained  in  the  earth,  and  hence  his 
name  Pluto.  He  bears  several  surnames  referring 
to  his  ultimately  assembling  all  mortals  in  his 
kingdom,  and  bringing  them  to  rest  and  peace ; 
such  as  FolmUpmom^  Poljfdeeiety  CTj^maiiM,  Ac. 
He  was  worshipped  throu^out  Greece  and  Italy. 
We  possess  lew  representations  of  this  divinity, 
but  in  those  which  still  exist,  he  resembles  his 
brother  Zeus  and  Poseidon,  except  that  his  hair 
fiUls  down  his  forehead,  and  that  his  appearance  is 
dark  and  gloomy.  His  ordinary  attributes  are  the 
key  of  Httdes  and  Cerberus.  In  Homer  Aides  is 
invariably  the  name  of  the  god  ;  but  in  later  times 
h  was  tninsferred  to  his  house,  his  abode  or  king- 
dom, so  that  it  became  a  name  for  the  netb^  world. 

Eadriaimi.    [Aoranum.] 

Hidxla.    [Adua.] 

HidriiaSpSlia  ('A^pwv^oXis :  'A8pioiviroAi. 
nir :  AdriamapUy,  a  town  in  Thiaoe  on  the  right 
bank  of  "the  Hebms,  in  an  extensive  plain,  founded 
by  the  emperor  Hadrian.  It  was  strongly  for- 
tified ;  possessed  an  extensive  commerce  ;  and  in 
the  middle  ages  waa  the  most  imponant  town  in 
the  country  after  Constantinople. 

HidxUiurthirft  or  -m  ('A8piayo«94pa),  a  city  in 
Myiia,  between  Pergamns  and  Miletopelis,  founded 
by  the  emperor  Hadrian. 

Hidxiiam,  P.  AaUna,  usually  called  Eadxiaa, 
Roman  emperor,  a.  d.  117 — 138,  was  bom  at 
Rome,  A.  D.  76.  He  lost  his  fiither  at  the  age  of 
10,  and  was  brought  up  by  his  kinsman  Ulpius 
Trsjanus  (afterwards  emperor)  and  by  Caelius  At- 
tianus.  From  an  early  age  he  studied  with  leal  the 
Greek  huguage  and  literature.  At  the  age  of  15  he 
went  to  Spain,  where  he  entered  upon  his  military 
career ;  and  he  subsequently  served  as  military  tribune 
in  Lower  Moesia.  After  the  elevation  of  Trajan  to 
the  throne  (98),  he  married  Julia  Sabina,  a  grand- 
daughter of  Trajau*s  sister  Matciana.    This  mar- 
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riage  was  brought  about  through  the  influence  of 
Plotina,  the  wife  of  Trajan ;  and  from  this  time 
Hadrian  rose  mpidly  in  the  emperor^s  fiivour.  He 
was  raised  successively  to  the  quaeatorship  (101), 
praetorship  (107),  and  consulship  (109).  He  ac- 
companied Trajan  in  most  of  his  expeditions,  and 
distingnifbed  himself  in  the  second  war  against 
the  Docians,  104 — 106 ;  was  made  governor  of 
Pannonia  in  108  ;  and  subsequently  fought  under 
Trajan  against  the  Parthians.  When  Trajan^s 
serious  illness  obliged  him  to  leave  the  £.,  he  placed 
Hadrian  at  the  hwd  of  the  army.  Trajan  died  at 
Cilicia  on  his  journey  to  Rome  (117).  Hadrian, 
who  pretended  that  he  had  been  adopted  by 
Trajan,  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  legions  in 
Syria,  and  the  senate  ratified  the  election.  Ha- 
drian's first  care  was  to  make  peace  with  the  Par- 
thians, which  he  obtained  by  relinquishing  the 
conquests  of  Tnjan,  fi.  of  the  Euphrates.  He 
returned  to  Rome  in  118  ;  but  almost  immediately 
afterwards  set  out  for  Moesia,  in  oonsequence  of  the 
invasion  of  this  province  by  the  Sarmatians.  After 
making  peace  with  the  Sarmatians,  and  suppressing 
a  fonniaable  con^>iracy  which  had  been  formed 
against  his  life  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
Roman  nobles,  all  of  whom  he  put  to  death,  he 
returned  to  Rcone  in  the  course  of  the  same  year. 
He  sought  to  gain  the  goodwill  of  the  senate  by 
gladiatorial  exhibitions  and  libeial  largesses,  and  he 
also  cancelled  all  arrears  of  taxes  due  to  the  state 
for  the  last  15  yean.  The  remainder  of  Hadrian ^s 
reign  was  disturbed  by  few  wars.  He  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  reign  in  travelling  through  the 
various  provinces  of  the  empire,  in  order  that  he 
might  inspect  personally  the  state  of  aihirs  in  the 
provinces,  and  apply  the  necessary  remedies  wher- 
ever mismanagement  was  discovered.  He  com- 
menced these  travels  in  119,  visiting  first  Gaul, 
Germany,  and  Britain,  in  the  latter  of  which  coun- 
tries he  caused  a  wall  to  be  built  from  t)>e  Solway 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tyne.  He  afterwards 
visited  Spain,  Africa,  and  the  E.,  and  took  up  his 
residence  at  Athens  for  3  years  (123'— 126). 
Athens  was  his  favourite  city,  and  he  conferred 
upon  its  inhabitants  many  privileges.  The  most 
important  war  during  his  reign  was  that  against 
the  Jews,  which  broke  out  in  131.  The  Jews  had 
revolted  in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  a 
colony  under  the  name  of  Aelia  CapitoliLa  on  the 
site  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  their  having  been  forbid- 
den to  practise  the  rite  of  ciitumcision.  The  war  was 
carried  on  by  the  Jews  as  a  national  struggle  with 
the  meet  desperate  fury,  and  was  not  brought  to  an 
end  till  136,  after  the  country  had  been  nearly  re- 
duced to  a  wilderness.  During  the  last  few  years  of 
Hadrian^s  life,  his  health  failed.  He  became  sus- 
picious and  cruel,  and  put  to  death  several  persons  of 
distinction.  As  he  had  no  children,  he  adopted  L. 
AeliusVenis,and  gave  him  the  title  of  Caesar  in  1 36. 
Verus  died  on  the  Ist  of  January,  138,  whereupon 
Hadrian  adopted  Antoninus,  afterwards  sumamed 
Pius,  and  conferred  upon  him  likewise  the  title  of 
Caesar.  In  July  in  the  same  year,  Hadrian  him- 
self died  in  his  62nd  year,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Antoninus.  —  The  reign  of  Hadrian  may  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  happiest  periods  in  Roman  his- 
tory. His  policy  was  to  preserve  peace  with  foreign 
nations,  and  not  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  the 
empire,  but  to  secure  the  old  provinces,  and  promote 
their  welfare.  He  paid  particuhir  attention  to  the 
adminiatiation  of  justice  in  the  provinces  as  well  as 
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in  Italy.  His  reign  fonni  an  epoch  in  the  hiitoiy  of 
Roman  jurisprudence.  It  wai  at  Hadrian*!  com- 
mand that  the  jurist  Salvius  Jnlianus  drew  up  the 
ediehan  perp^uum^  which  formed  a  fixed  code  of 
laws.  Some  of  the  laws  pnnnulgated  by  Hadrian 
are  of  a  truly  humane  character,  and  aimed  at  im- 
proTing  the  public  morality  of  the  time.  The  va- 
rious cities  which  he  risited  received  marks  «f  his 
&YOttr  or  liberality ;  in  many  phioes  he  built  aquae- 
ducts,  and  in  others  harbours  or  other  public  build- 
ings, either  for  use  or  ornament  But  wiiat  has 
rendered  his  name  more  illustrious  tluui  any  thing 
else  are  the  numerous  and  magnificent  architectural 
works  which  he  planned  and  commenced  during 
his  travels,  especially  at  Athens,  in  the  8.  part  of 
which  he  built  an  entirely  new  eity,  Adriaoopolis. 
We  cannot  here  enter  into  an  account  of  the  nume- 
rous buildings  he  erected  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  direct 
attention  to  his  vilhi  at  Tibur,  which  iias  been  a 
real  mine  of  treasures  of  art,  and  his  maosoleum  at 
Rome,  which  forms  the  ground wodi  of  the  present 
castle  of  St  Angela  Hadrian  was  a  patron  of  learn- 
ing and  literature,  as  well  as  of  the  arts,  and  he 
cultivated  the  society  of  poets,  scholars,  rhetoricians, 
and  philosophers.  He  founded  at  Rome  a  scientific 
institution  under  the  name  of  Athenaeum,  which 
continued  to  flourish  for  a  long  time  after  him.  He 
was  himself  an  author,  and  wrote  numerous  works 
both  in  prose  and  in  verse,  all  of  which  ace  lost, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  epigrams  inthe^Gieek 
and  LAtin  Anthologies. 
Eadxiinm,  the  rhetorician.  [AoRiANua] 
SadriUnetiim  or  Adrftxnfitnm  {'Aipu/iti :  Ham- 
iMtm),  a  flourishing  city  founded  by  the  Phoenicians 
in  N.  Africa,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Bycasena,  of  which 
district  it  was  the  capital  under  the  Romans.  Trajan 
made  it  a  colony  ;  and  it  was  afterwardf  called 
Justinianopolis. 

Haemon  (AXftmv).  1.  Son  of  Pelasgus  and  £»- 
ther  of  Thesaalus,  from  whom  the  ancient  name  of 
Thessaly,  Haemonia  or  Aemonia,  was  believed 
to  be  derived.  The  Roman  poets  frequently  use 
the  adjective  Huemomim  as  equivalent  to  Thes- 
salian.  -» 2.  Son  of  Lycaon,  and  the  reputed 
founder  of  Haemonia  in  Arcadia.— 3.  Son  of 
Creon  of  Thebes,  was  destroyed,  according  to  some 
accounts,  by  the  sphinx.  But,  according  to  other 
traditions,  he  was  m  love  with  Antigone,  and  killed 
himself  on  hearing  that  she  was  condeomed  by  his 
iather  to  be  entombed  alive. 

Haemfixila  (Alfioyia).  [Haxmon,  No.  1.] 
Haemns  (Afjuos),  son  of  Boreas  and  Orithyia, 
wife  of  Rhodope,  and  iather  of  Hebrus.  As  he 
and  his  wife  presumed  to  assume  the  names  of 
Zeus  and  Hera,  both  were  metamorphosed  into 
mountains. 

Haemns  {A  Alfios,  rh  AT/aok  :  Balkan)^  a  lofty 
range  of  mountains,  separating  Thrace  and  Moesia, 
extended  from  M.  Scomius,  or,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, from  M.  Rhodope  on  the  W.  to  the  Black 
Sea  on  the  £.  The  name  is  probably  connected 
with  the  Sanscrit  kima  (whence  comes  the  word 
Himalaya),  the  Greek  x^'M^'^t  <^°d  ^^  Latin 
hiem$ ;  and  the  mountains  were  so  called  on  aoooant 
of  their  cold  and  snowy  climate.  The  height  of 
these  raountaiiiB  was  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  an- 
cients :  the  mean  height  does  not  exceed  3000  or 
4000  feet  above  the  sea.  There  are  several  passes 
over  them  ;  but  the  one  most  used  in  antiquity  was 
in  the  W.  part  of  the  range,  called  *'  Succi "  or 
•*  Succorum  angiistiae,''    also    **  Porto  Trajani  *' 
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(Snilu  Derlend\  between  Phiiippopolii  and  $»*• 
dica.  The  later  province  of  ^  Hsemimontu  ^  in 
Thrace  derived  its  name  from  this  moontain. 

Hagnlla  ('ATrovr,  -ovrret:  'ATvoMnot:  nr. 
Markopuio\  a  demns  in  Attica,  W.  of  Pseania, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Acamantis. 

HidAe  ('AAai,*A\ai,  *AXa/:  'kkuMk\  L  E 
Araphinldes  (*Apa^ifyf8ct),  a  demui  in  Attica, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Aegeis,  was  situated  oo  tb» 
E.  coast  of  Attica,  and  served  as  the  harboor  of 
BmuBon:  it  possessed  a  temple  of  Aitemii. -"IE 
AazdnXdM  (AZ(t»r(8cs),  a  demus  in  Attica,  belont 
ing  to  the  tribe  Cecropis,  situated  on  the  W.  cnit 
•»  8.  A  town,  fonneriy  of  the  Opoatii  Locri,  afia- 
wards  of  Boeotia,  sttnated  on  the  Opoatian  goli 

HalM  (*AXirr).  1.  A  river  of  Isoia  in  Au 
Minor,  near  Colophon,  celebrated  for  the  colibeH 
of  its  water. —Sw  A  river  in  the  island  ofCoi 

HaMm  CAAoMrs:  Halesbras:  Tom  H  Pi-^t- 
neo\  a  town  on  the  N.  coast  ef  Sidlv,  on  i^'t 
river  Halim  (PiUm»o\  was  fonnded  K  ti* 
Greek  mercenaries  of  Archonides«  a  chief  of  *> 
Siculi,  and  was  originally  called  Arohoiiidiflii.  I: 
became  a  place  of  considerable  importanee,  snii «« 
in  later  times  a  manicipiom,  exempt  from  taxn> 

HalSfVA,  a  chief  of  the  Annmcaas  and  Oxas. 
the  son  of  a  soothsayer,  and  an  ally  of  Tontu^** 
slam  by  Evander.  He  came  to  Italy  from  A.?* 
in  Greece,  whence  he  ia  called  AgamemMee*, 
Airidei^  or  Aryolieua,  He  is  aaid  to  have  fbca^^ 
the  town  of  FaleriL 

Halex.    [Albx.] 

HaliMmon  ('AA<iU^i»r :  VitbixmU  an  iir?*- 
tant  nver  in  Macedonia*  rises  in  the  Tyn^' 
mountains,  flows  first  S.E.  through  Eliman.  i^<^ 
N.E.  forming  the  boundary  between  Eordaeaa:^ 
Pieria,  and  falls  into  the  Themaic  gulf  in  B^ 
tiaeia.  Caesar  (B.  C,  iii.  36)  inconccti;  oak^" 
the  boundary  between  Macedonia  and  Thetolr. 

Ealiartna  ('AAfoprot:  'AAidfrnos:  A/a:>\*'| 
ancient  town  in  Boeotia  on  the  S.  of  the  lak<-  ( "j 
pais.  It  was  destroyed  by  Xerxes  in  hit  io^i-'>** 
of  Greece  (b.  c.  480),  but  was  rebuilt,  and  ap(i<«i 
as  an  important  pUce  in  the  Pelopooneann  «v< 
Under  its  walls  Lysander  k>st  his  life  (395)-  Ij 
was  destroyed  by  the  Romans  (171),  beoor^ 
supported  Persensy  king  of  Macedonia,  and  its  ^\ 
ritory  was  given  to  the  Athenians. 

HalXaa  fAAuu :  'AAjc^s),  a  district  on  the  (^ 
of  Argolis  between  Asine  and  HermioDe,  so  calls 
because  fishing  was  the  chief  occupation  of  it*  * 
habitants.  Their  town  was  called  HaUa«  C^^^ 
or  EalUs  ('AAicZr). 

H&UeaniaifiuCAAut^nwtf-^,  lon.'AXuo^ 
961 :  'AXiicaprcur<rei$t,  Halicamassensis,  Hali 
aius :  Budrum^  Ro*)*  a  celebrated  city  of  Asia  M 
stood  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  Cark,  on  the  N.  coa«t 
the  Sinus  Ceramicus,  opposite  to  the  island  of 
It  was  said  to  have  been  founds  br  Doriani 
Troezene,  and  was  at  firat  called  Zephyrs.   It 
one  of  the  €  cities  that  CHriginally  fonned  the 
Hexapolia,  but  it  was  early  excluded  from  the 
deiacy,  as  a  punishment  for  the  violation,  by  c 
its  citizens,  of  a  law  connected  with  the  cmi 
worship  of  the  Triopian  Apollo.  (Herod,  i.  1 
With  the  rest  of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  it 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Penians,  at  an  eariv 
of  whose  rule  Lygdamis  made  himself  ttnmt  «v 
city,  and  founded  a  dynasty  which  lasted  ff*T 
generations.  H is  daughter  Artemisk  assisted  X 
in  his  expedition  against  Greece  [Astxmisu, 
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1].  Her  grandion  Lygdamif  wai  overthrowii  by 
a  reroIutioD,  in  which  Herodotus  is  said  to  bare 
taken  part  [Hbrodotus].  In  the  Peloponnetian 
War,  we  find  Halicamaisos,  with  the  other  Dorian 
cities  of  Caria,  on  the  side  of  the  Athenians ;  but  we 
do  not  know  what  was  its  form  of  goremment,  until 
the  reestaUisfament,  by  Hkatomnvs,  of  a  d^asty 
ruling  over  all  Caria,  with  its  capital  first  at 
MylMa,  and  afterwards  at  Halicamassus,  and  vir- 
tually independent  of  Persia;  before  B.  c.  380.  It 
seems  not  unlikely  that  both  this  and  the  older 
dynasty  of  tyrants  of  Haticamassos,  were  a  nee  of 
native  Carian  princes,  whose  ascendancy  at  Hali- 
camassus may  be  accounted  for  by  the  prevalence 
of  the  Carian  element  in  its  population  at  an  early 
period.  Hecatomnns  left  8  sons  and  2  daughters, 
who  all  succeeded  to  his  throne  in  the  following 
order,  Mausolus,  Artemisia,  Idrieus,  Ada,  Pizodarus, 
and  Ada  again.  In  B.  c.  334,  Alexander  took  the 
dty,  after  an  obstinate  defence  by  the  Persian  general 
Memnon,  and  destroyed  it  From  this  blow  it  never 
recovered*  although  it  continued  to  be  celebrated 
for  the  Mausoleum,  a  magnificent  edifice  which 
Artemisia  II.  built  as  a  tomb  for  Mausolus,  and 
which  was  adorned  with  the  works  of  the  most 
eminent  Greek  sculptors  of  the  age.  Fragments  of 
these  sculptures,  which  were  discovered  built  into 
the  walls  of  the  citadel  of  Budrumy  are  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  With  the  rest  of  Caria,  Hali- 
camassus was  assigned  by  the  Romans,  after  their 
victory  over  Antiochus  the  Great,  to  the  government 
of  Rhodes,  and  was  afterwards  united  to  the  pro* 
vince  of  Asia.  The  city  was  very  strongly  fortified, 
and  bad  a  fine  harbour,  which  was  protected  by 
the  island  of  Akgonnksus  :  its  citadel  was  called 
Ssilmacis  (SoA^ioirfr)  from  the  name  of  a  spring 
which  rose  firom  the  hill  on  which  it  stood.  Hali- 
camassus was  the  birthpUce  of  the  historians  Hs- 
RODOTUS  and  DioNTUua. 

HallQJNe  ('AAiir^ :  Hslicyensis),  a  town  in  the 
N.W.  of  Sicily,  between  Eutella  and  Lilybaeum, 
was  Jai}g  in  the  possession  of  the  Carthaginians, 
and  ia  Cicero*ii  tune  was  a  munisipium,  exempt 
nom  taxes. 

HaUmtU  (*AAi/iovf  -ovitos:  'AAi^^iot),  a 
demns  of  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Leontis,  on 
the  W.  coast,  a  little  S.  of  Athens. 

HallpMoa  ('AX^stev),  a  plain  near  the  Pi- 
raeus,  probably  between  the  Piraeus  and  the 
Academy. 

HalirrhStMui  (*AXi#Miof),  son  of  Poseidon 
and  Eurytc,  attempted  to  violate  Alcippe,  danghter 
of  Aies  and  Agraulos,  but  was  shiin  by  Ares. 
Arts  was  brought  to  trial  by  Poseidon  for  this 
murder,  on  the  hil>  at  Athens,  which  was  hence 
called  Areopagus,  or  the  Hill  of  Ares. 

HalifliA  ('AXiouaa?  Kanmyy  an  island  in  the 
Anolie  gulf. 

HaUMiiM  ('AXfJIiyyef,  and  -oi),  a  people  of 
Bithynia,  with  a  capital  city  Alybe  (*AAidh|),  men- 
tioned by  Homer  as  allies  of  the  Trojans. 

flilmydeMiif.    [SALMTDxasua.] 

Halmjria  ('AA/*vplr,  sc.  Aifnii^X  a  bay  of  the 
sea  in  Moesia  formed  by  the  S.  mouth  of  the  Da- 
nube, with  a  town  of  the  same  name  upon  it. 

EalAntaia  ('AA^Kn^or,  *AX6inni9os\  'AXor^ 
ffiof,  'AAorq^init :  Kkiliodrcmia\  an  island  of  the 
Aegean  sea,  oiT  the  coast  of  Thessaly,  and  £.  of 
Sciathos  and  Peparethos,  with  a  town  of  the 
same  name  upon  it.  The  possession  of  this  island 
occaaionQd  great  disputes  oetwcen  Philip  and  the 
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Athenians:  there  is  a  speech  on  this  subject 
among  the  extant  orations  of  Demosthenes,  but  it 
was  probably  written  by  Hegesippus. 

Hal5ajdne  (*AAoo^viy),  **the  Sea-bom,**  a 
surname  of  Amphitrite  and  Thetys. 

Halnntitum.    [Aldntium.] 

Haliu.    [ALUS.] 

Halj^OU  ('AAvicof :  Platatd),  a  river  in  the  S. 
of  Sicily,  wUch  flows  into  the  sea  near  Heraclea 
Minoa. 

HMyi  (*A\vf :  KixU^Jrmak,  i.e,tkeRed  River), 
the  greatest  river  of  Asia  Minor,  rises  in  that  port 
of  the  Anti-Taurus  range  called  Paryadres,  on  the 
borders  of  Armenia  Minor  and  Pontus,  and  after 
flowing  W.  by  S.  through  Cappadoda,  turns  to  the 
N.  and-  floMrs  through  Galatia  to  the  borders  of 
Paphlagonia,  where  it  takes  a  N.  £.  direction, 
dividing  Paphlagonia  from  Pontus,  and  at  last  fiiUs 
into  the  Euxine  (Bioek  Sea)  between  Sinope  and 
Amisus.  In  early  times  it  was  a  most  important 
boundary,  ethnographical  as  well  as  politi^.  It 
divided  tibe  Indo-Eumpean  races  which  peopled  the 
W.  part  of  Asia  Minor  from  the  Semitic  (Syro- 
Arabian)  moes  of  the  rest  of  S.  W.  Asia  ;  and  it 
separated  the  Lydian  empire  from  the  Medo-Persian, 
until,  bv  marching  over  it  to  meet  Cyrus,  Croesus 
began  the  contest  which  at  once  ended  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  former  and  the  extension  of  the  latter 
to  the  Aegean  Sea. 

HamA&fftdef.    [Nvmphas.] 

Eamaxltiia  ('A/iolrr^f),  a  small  town  on  the 
coast  of  the  Troad,  near  the  promontory  Lectum; 
said  to  have  been  the  first  settlement  of  the  Teucrian 
immigrants  firom  Crete.  The  surrounding  district 
was  oaUed  'A/ia|iT(a.  Lysimachus  removed  the 
inhabitants  to  Alexandria  Troas. 

HamaxSMi  ('A/ia{^tfioi),  a  people  in  European 
Sarmatia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pidus 
Maeotis,  were  a  nomad  race,  as  their  name  signifies. 

HimUear  (^ApdXxat).  The  2  last  syllables  of 
this  name  are  the  same  as  Meleartk,  the  tutelary 
deity  of  the  Tyrians,  called  by  the  Gieeks  Her- 
cules, and  the  name  probably  signifies  **  the  gift  of 
Melcarth.**  !••  Son  of  Hanno,  or  Mago,  com- 
mander of  the  great  Carthaginian  expedition  to 
Sicily,  B.  a  480,  which  was  defeated  and  almost 
destroyed  by  Gelon  at  Himera.  [Gxlon.]  Ha- 
milcar  fell  in  the  battle.— 2.  Sumamed  Rhodanus, 
was  sent  by  the  Carthaginians  to  Alexander  after 
the  foil  of  Tyre,  B.  a  332.  On  his  return  home 
he  was  put  to  death  by  the  Carthaginians  for  hav- 
ing betoayed  their  interests.  — 8.  Carthaginian 
governor  in  Sicily  at  the  time  that  Agathoclcs  was 
rising  into  power.  At  first  he  supported  the  party 
at  Syracuse,  which  had  driven  Agathocles  into 
exile,  but  he  afterwards  espoused  the  cause  of< 
Agathocles,  who  was  thus  enabled  to  make  himself 
master  of  Syracuse,  317.-4.  Son  of  Gisco,  sue* 
oeeded  the  preceding  as  Carthaginian  commander  in* 
Sicily,  311.  He  carried  on  war  against  Agatho- 
cles, whom  he  defeated  with  great  ahiughter,  and 
then  obtained  possession  of  the  greater  part  of 
Sicily ;  but  he  was  taken  prisoner  while  besieging 
Syracuse,  and  was  pnt  to  death  by  Agathocles.  — 
5.  A  Carthaginian  general  in  the  Itt  Punic  war, 
must  be  carefully  distinguished  firom  the  great 
Hamilcar  Barca  [No.  6.].  In  the  3d  year  of  the 
war  (262)  he  succeeded  Hanno  in  the  command 
in  Sicily,  and  carried  on  the  operations  by  land 
with  success.  He  made  himself  master  of  Enna 
and  Camarina,  and  fortified  Drepanum.    In  257 
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he  cororaanded  the  Carthaginian  fleet  on  the  N. 
coast  of  Sicily,  and  fought  a  naval  action  with  the 
Roman  contul  C.  Atilius  Regulns.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  (256),  he  and  Hanno  commanded  the 
great  Carthaginian  fleet,  which  was  defeated  by 
the  2  consult  M.  Atilint  Reffalus  and  L.  Manliui 
Vulso,  oif  Ecnomns,  on  the  a.  coast  of  Sicily.  He 
was  afterwards  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  land 
forces  in  Africa  opposed  to  Regulus.— 6.  Snr- 
named  Barea,  an  epithet  supposed  to  be  related 
to  the  Hebrew  Baraks  and  to  signify  ^  lightning.^ 
It  was  merely  a  perswal  appellation,  and  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  a  family  name,  though  from  the 
great  distinction  that  he  obtained,  we  often  find 
the  name  of  Barcine  applied  either  to  his  fiunily  or 
his  party  in  the  state.  He  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Carthaginian  forces  in  Sicily,  in 
the  18th  year  of  the  1st  Punic  War,  247.  At 
this  time  the  Romans  were  masters  of  the  whole 
of  Sicily,  with  the  exception  of  Drepanum  and 
Lilybaeum,  both  of  which  were  blockaded  by  them 
on  the  land  side.  Hamilcar  established  himself 
with  his  whole  army  on  a  mountain  named  Hercti 
(Monte  PeUegrino\  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy*s 
country,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Panormus,  one  of  their  most  important  cities. 
Here  he  succeeded  in  maintaining  his  ground, 
to  the  astonishment  alike  of  friends  and  foes, 
for  nearly  3  yran.  In  244  he  abruptly  quitted 
Hercte,  and  took  up  a  still  stronger  position  on  Mt 
Eryx,  after  seising  the  town  of  that  name.  Here 
he  also  maintained  himself  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts 
of  the  Romans  to  dislodge  him.  After  the  great 
naval  defeat  of  the  Carthaginians  by  Lntatius  Cap 
tulus  (241),  Hamilcar,  who  was  still  at  Eryx,  was 
entrusted  by  the  Carthaginian  government  with 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with  the  Romaai.  — 
On  his  return  home,  he  had  to  cany  on  war  in 
Africa  with  the  Carthaginian  mercenaries,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  subduing  after  an  arduous  struggle 
of  3  years  (240 — 238).  Ibmilcar  now  formed 
the  project  oif  establishing  in  Spain  a  new  empire, 
which  should  not  only  be  a  sooroe  of  strength 
and  wealth  to  Carthage,  but  should  be  the 
point  from  whence  he  might  at  a  subsequent  pe* 
riod  renew  hostilities  against  Rome.  He  crossed 
over  into  Spain  soon  after  the  termination  of  the 
war  with  tne  mercenaries  ;  but  we  know  nothing 
of  his  operations  in  the  country,  sare  that  he  ob- 
tained possession  of  a  considerable  portion  of  Spain, 
partly  by  force  of  arms,  and  partly  by  neootiation. 
After  remaining  in  Spain  nearly  9  years,  he  fell  in 
battle  (229)  against  the  Yettones.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  oonmiand  by  his  son-in-law  Haa- 
drubal.  He  left  3  sons,  the  celebrated  Hannibal, 
Hasdrubal,  and  Mago. -^T.  Son  of  Oisco,  Car- 
thaginian governor  of  Melite  (Malta),  which  sur- 
rendered to  the  Romaas,  21 8.— 8.  Son  of  Bomilcar, 
one  of  the  genends  iu  Spain,  215,  with  Has- 
drubal  and  Mago,  the  2  sons  of  Barca.  The 
S  generals  were  defeated  by  the  2  Scipioa,  while 
besieging  lUiturgi— 9.  A  Carthagmian,  who  ex- 
cited a  general  revolt  of  the  Gauls  in  Upper  Italy, 
about  200,  and  took  the  Roman  colony  of  Placen- 
tia.  On  the  defeat  of  the  Gauls  by  the  consul 
Cethegus  in  197*  he  was  taken  prisoner. 

Hannibal  (*Aiv/«ar).  The  name  signifies  **  the 
grace  or  favour  of  Baal  ;**  the  final  syllable  bal,  of 
such  common  occnnoice  in  Punic  namM,  always 
having  reference  to  this  tutelary  deity  of  the 
Phoenicians.— 1.  Son  of  Qnco,  and  grandson  of 
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Hamilcar  [No.  1  ].  In  409  he  was  sent  to  Sicily, 
at  the  head  of  a  Carthaginian  army  to  assist  the 
Segestans  against  the  Selinuntines.  He  took  Se- 
linus,  and  subsequently  Himera  also.  In  406  he 
again  commanded  a  Carthaginian  army  in  Sicily 
along  with  Himileo,  but  died  of  a  pestilence  while 
besieging  Agrigentum.  —  8.  Son  of  Gisco,  was 
the  Carthaginian  commander  at  Agrigentum,  when 
it  was  besieged  by  the  Romans,  262.  After  stand- 
ing a  siege  of  7  months,  he  broke  through  the 
enemy*s  lines,  leaving  the  town  to  its  fiite.  After 
this  he  carried  on  the  contest  by  sea,  and  for  the 
next  year  or  two  ravaged  the  coaat  of  Italy;  but  in 
260  he  was  defeated  by  the  consul  Duilius.  In 
259  he  was  sent  to  the  defience  of  Sardinia.  Hen 
he  was  again  unfortunate,  and  was  aeized  by  his 
own  mutinous  troops,  and  put  to  death. —8.  Son 
of  Hamilcar  (perhaps  Hamilcar,  No.  5),  succeeded 
in  carrying  succours  of  men  and  provisions  to  Lily- 
baeum, when  it  was  besieged  bv  the  Romans,  250. 
—4.  A  general  in  the  war  ot  the  Ourthaginians 
against  ^e  mercenaries  (240 — ^238X  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  insurgents,  and  cmcified.  —5.  Son 
of  Hamilcar  Barca,  and  one  of  the  most  illnstrious 
generals  of  antiquity,  was  bom  b.  &  247.  He  was 
only  9  years  old  when  his  father  took  him  with 
him  into  Spain,  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that 
Hamilcar  made  him  swear  npon  the  altar  eternal 
hostility  to  Rome.  Child  as  he  thea  was,  Hannibal 
nerer  forgot  his  vow,  and  his  whole  life  was  one 
ccmtisual  struggle  against  the  power  and  domination 
of  Rome.  He  was  early  trained  in  arms  under  the 
eye  of  his  father,  and  was  present  vrith  him  in  the 
battle  in  which  Hamilcar  perished  (229).  Though 
only  18  years  old  at  this  time,  he  had  already  dis- 
played so  much  courage  and  capacity  for  war,  that 
ne  was  entrusted  by  Hasdrubal  (the  son-in-law  and 
successor  of  Hamilcar)  with  the  chief  command  of 
most  of  the  military  enterprises  planned  by  that 
general.  He  secured  to  himself  die  devoted  at> 
tachment  of  the  army  under  his  command  ;  and, 
accordingly,  on  the  assassination  of  Hasdmbal  (221 ), 
the  soldiers  unanimously  proclaimed  their  youthful 
leader  conunanderin-chie^  which  the  government 
at  Carthage  forthwith  ratifled.  Hannibal  was  at 
this  time  in  the  26th  year  of  his  age.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  already  looked  forward  to  the 
invasion  and  conquest  of  Italy  as  the  goal  of  his 
ambition  ;  but  it  was  necessary  for  him  first  to 
complete  the  work  which  had  been  so  ably  begun 
l^  his  2  predecessors,  and  to  establish  the  (}arua- 
ginian  power  as  firmly  as  possible  in  Spain.  In 
2  campaigns  he  subdued  all  the  country  S.  of  the 
Ibenis,  with  the  exception  of  the  wealthy  town  of 
Saguntum.  In  the  sprinv  of  219  he  proceeded  to 
Uiy  siege  to  Saguntum,  which  he  took  after  a  des- 
perate resistance,  which  huted  nearly  8  mohths. 
Saguntum  lay  S.  of  the  Ibema,  and  was  therefore 
not  included  under  the  protecti<m  of  the  trMty 
which  had  been  made  between  Hasdmbal  and  the 
Romans  ;  but  as  it  had  concluded  an  alliance  with 
the  Romans,  the  latter  regarded  its  attack  as  a 
violation  of  the  treaty  between  the  2  nationa  On 
the  fall  of  Saguntum,  the  Romans  demanded  the 
surrender  of  Hannibal;  and  when  this  demand  was 
refused,  war  was  declared,  and  thus  began  the  long 
and  arduous  struggle  called  the  2nd  Punic  War. 
In  the  spring  of  218  Hannibal  quitted  his  winter- 
quarters  at  New  Carthage  and  commenced  his 
march  for  luly.  He  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and 
marched  along  the  S.  coast  of  GaoL    The  Romans 
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•ent  the  coniiil  P.  Scipio  to  oppose  him  in  Oanl ; 
bat  when  Scipio  arrived  in  Gaul,  he  found  that 
Hannibal  had  already  reached  the  Rhone,  and  that 
it  was  impossible  to  overtake  him.  After  Hannibal 
had  croMed  the  Rhone,  he  continued  his  march  up 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  as  fiir  as  its  confluence  with 
the  laere.  Here  he  struck  away  to  the  right  and 
commenced  his  passage  across  the  Alps.  He  pro- 
bably crossed  the  Alps  by  the  pass  of  the  Little 
St.  Bernard,  called  in  antiquity  the  Oraian  Alps. 
His  army  suffered  much  irom  the  attacks  of  the 
Gaulish  mountaineers,  and  from  the  natural  diffi* 
culties  of  the  road,  which  were  enhanced  by  the 
lateness  of  the  season  (the  beginning  of  October, 
at  which  time  the  snows  have  already  commenced 
in  the  high  Alps).  So  heavy  were  his  losses,  that 
when  he  at  length  emerged  from  the  valley  of 
Aosta  into  the  plains  of  the  Po,  he  had  with  him 
no  more  than  20,000  foot  and  6000  horse.  During 
Hannibars  march  over  the  Alps,  P.  Scipio  had  sent 
on  his  own  army  into  Spain,  under  the  command  of 
his  brother  Cneius,  and  had  himself  returned  to 
Italy.  He  forthwith  hastened  into  Cisalpine  Oanl, 
took  the  command  of  the  praetor^s  army,  which  he 
found  there,  and  led  it  against  Hannibal.  In  the 
first  action,  which  took  place  near  the  Ticinus,  the 
cavalry  and  light-armed  troops  of  the  two  armies 
were  alone  engaged  ;  the  Romans  were  completely 
routed,  and  Scipio  himself  severely  wounded.  Scipio 
then  crossed  the  Po  and  withdrew  to  the  hills  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Trebia,  where  he  was  soon  after 
joined  by  the  other  consul,  TL  Sempronius  Longus, 
Here  a  second  and  more  decisive  battle  was  fought. 
The  Romans  were  completely  defeated,  with  heavy 
loss,  and  the  remains  of  their  army  took  refuge 
within  the  walls  of  Placentia.  This  battle  was 
fought  towards  the  end  of  218.  Hannibal  was  now 
joined  by  all  the  Gaulish  tribes,  and  he  was  able 
to  take  up  his  winter-quarters  in  security.  Early 
in  217  he  descended  by  the  valley  of  the  Macra 
into  the  marshes  on  the  banks  of  the  Amo.  In 
struggling  through  these  marshes  great  numbers  of 
his  horses  and  beasts  of  burthen  perished,  and  he 
himself  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  by  a  violent  attack 
of  ophthalmia.  The  consul  Flaminius  hastened  to 
meet  him,  and  a  battle  was  fought  on  the  lake 
Trasimenus,  in  which  the  Roman  army  was  de- 
stroyed; thousands  fell  by  the  sword,  among  whom 
was  the  consul  himself;  thousands  more  perished  in 
the  lake,  and  no  less  than  1 5,000  prisoners  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Hannibal  Hannibal  now  marched 
through  the  Apennines  into  Picenum,  and  thence 
into  Apulia,  where  he  spent  a  great  part  of  the 
summer.  The  Romans  had  collected  a  fresh  army, 
and  placed  it  under  the  command  of  the  dictator 
Fabius  Mazimus,  who  had  prudently  avoided  a 
geneml  action,  and  only  attempted  to  harass  and 
annoy  the  Carthaginian  army.  Meanwhile  the 
Romans  had  made  great  preparations  for  the  cam- 
paign  of  the  following  year  (216).  The  2  new 
consuls,  L.  Aemilius  Paulus  and  C.  Terentius  Varro, 
marched  into  Apulia,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
little  less  than  90,000  men.  To  this  mighty  host 
Hannibal  gave  battle  in  the  plains  on  the  right 
hank  of  the  Aufidus,  just  below  the  town  of  Cannae. 
The  Roman  army  was  again  annibiUted :  between 
40  and  6U  thousand  men  are  said  to  have  fallen  in 
the  field,  among  whom  was  the  consul  Aemilius 
Paulas,  both  the  consuls  of  the  preceding  year, 
above  80  senators,  and  a  multitude  of  the  wealthy 
luiighti  who  competed  the  Roman  cavalry.    The 
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other  consul,  Varro,  escaped  with  a  few  horsemen 
to  Venusia,  and  a  small  band  of  resolute  men  forced 
their  way  from  the  Roman  camp  to  Canusium ;  all 
the  rest  were  killed,  dispersed,  or  taken  prisoners. 
This  victory  was  followed  by  the  revolt  from  Rome 
of  most  of  the  nations  in  the  S.  of  Italy.  Hannibal 
established  his  army  in  winter-quarters  in  Capua, 
which  had  espoused  his  side.  Capua  was  celebrated 
for  its  wealth  and  luxury,  and  the  enervating  effect 
which  these  produced  upon  the  army  of  Hannibal 
became  a  Cavourite  theme  of  rhetorical  exaggeration 
in  later  ages.  The  futility  of  such  declamations  is 
sufficiently  shown  by  the  simple  fact  that  the  su- 
periority of  that  army  in  the  field  remained  as 
decided  as  ever.  Still  it  may  be  truly  said  that  the 
winter  spent  at  Capua,  216 — 215,  was  in  great 
measure  the  turning  point  of  Hannibars  fortune, 
and  from  this  time  the  war  assumed  an  altered 
character.  The  experiment  of  what  he  could  effect 
with  his  single  army  had  now  been  fully  tried,  and, 
notwithstanding  all  his  victories,  it  had  decidedly 
failed ;  for  Rome  was  still  unsubdued,  and  still 
provided  with  the  means  of  maintaining  a  protracted 
contest.  From  this  time  the  Romans  in  great 
measure  changed  their  plan  of  operations,  and,  in- 
stead of  oppcMing  to  Hannibal  ona  great  army  in 
the  field,  they  hemmed  in  his  movements  on  all 
sides,  and  kept  up  an  army  in  every  province  of 
Italy,  to  thwart  the  operations  of  his  lieutenants, 
and  check  the  rising  disposition  to  revolt  It  is 
impossible  here  to  follow  the  complicated  movements 
of  the  subsequent  campaigns,  during  which  Hannibal 
himself  frequently  traversed  Italy  in  all  directions. 
In  215  Hannibal  entered  into  negotiations  with 
Philip^  king  of  Macedonia,  and  Hieronymus  of 
Syracuse,  and  thus  sowed  the  seeds  of  2  fresh  wars. 
From  214  to  212  the  Romans  were  busily  engaged 
with  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  which  was  at  length 
taken  by  Marcellus  in  the  latter  of  these  years. 
In  212  Hannibal  obtained  possession  of  Tarentnm; 
but  in  the  following  year  he  lost  the  important  city 
of  Capua,  which  was  recovered  by  the  Romans 
after  a  long  siege.  In  209  the  Romans  also  reco- 
vered Tarentum.  HannibaPs  forces  gradually  be* 
camtmore  and  more  weakened;  and  his  only  object 
now  was  to  mainuin  his  ground  in  the  S.  until  his 
brother  Hasdrubal  should  appear  in  the  N.  of  Italy, 
an  event  to  which  he  had  long  looked  forward  with 
anxious  expectation.  In  207  Hasdrubal  at  length 
crossed  the  Alps,  and  descended  into  Italy ;  but 
he  was  defeated  and  slain  on  the  Metaurus.  [Has- 
drubal, No.  3.]  The  defeat  and  death  of  Has- 
drubal was  decisive  of  the  fiate  of  the  war  in  Italy. 
From  this  time  Hannibal  abandoned  all  thoughts 
of  offensive  operations,  and  collected  together  his 
forees  within  the  peninsula  of  Bruttium.  In  the 
fastnesses  of  that  wild  and  mountainous  region  he 
maintained  his  ground  for  nearly  4  years  (207 — 
203).  He  crossed  over  to  Africa  towards  the  end 
of  203  in  order  to  oppose  P.  Scipio.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  (202)  the  decisive  battle  was  fought  near 
Zama.  Hannibal  was  completely  defeated  with 
great  lots.  All  hopes  of  resistance  were  now  at  an 
end,  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  urge  the  neces- 
sity of  an  immediate  peace.  The  treaty  between 
Rome  and  Carthage  was  not  finally  concluded  nnttl 
the  next  year  (201).  By  this  treaty  Hannibal  saw 
the  object  of  his  whole  life  frustrated,  and  Carthage 
effectually  humbled  before  her  imperious  rival.  But 
his  enmity  to  Rome  was  unabated  ;  and  though 
now  more  than  45  yean  old,  he  set  himself  to  work 
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to  prepare  the  meani  for  renewing  the  oonteit  at  no 
distant  period.  He  introduced  the  most  beneficial 
reforms  into  the  state,  and  restored  the  rained 
finances;  but  having  provoked  the  enmity  of  a  pow- 
erful party  at  Carthage,  they  denounced  him  to  the 
Romans  as  urging  on  Antiochns  II L  king  of  Syria, 
to  take  up  arms  against  Rome.  Hannibal  was 
obliged  to  flee  from  Carthage,  and  took  refuge  at 
the  court  of  Antiochns,  who  was  at  this  time 
(1 93)  on  the  eve  of  war  with  Rome.  Hannibal  in 
vain  urged  the  necessity  of  carrying  the  war  at 
once  into  Italy,  instead  of  awaiting  the  Romans  in 
Greece.  On  the  defeat  of  Antiochns  (190),  the 
surrender  of  Hannibal  was  one  of  the  conditions  of 
the  peace  granted  to  the  king.  Hannibal,  however, 
foresaw  his  danger,  and  took  refuge  at  the  court  of 
Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia.  Here  he  found  for  some 
years  a  secure  asylum ;  but  the  Romans  could  not 
be  at  ease  so  long  as  he  lived  ;  and  T.  Quintius 
Flamininus  was  at  length  despatched  to  the  court 
of  Prusias  to  demand  the  suzrender  of  the  fugitive. 
The  Bithynian  king  was  unable  to  resist;  and 
Hannibal,  perceiving  that  flight  was  impossible, 
took  poison,  to  avoid  fidling  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  about  the  year  183.  Of  Haimibal^s  abilities 
as  a  general  it  II  unnecessary  to  speak :  all  the  great 
masters  of  the  art  of  war,  from  Scipio  to  the  em- 
peror Napoleon,  have  concurred  in  tneir  homage  to 
his  genius.  But  in  comparing  Hannibal  with  any 
other  of  the  great  leaders  of  antiquity,  we  must 
ever  bear  in  mind  the  peculiar  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed.  Feebly  and  grudgingly  sup- 
ported by  the  govemmoit  at  home,  he  stood  alone, 
at  the  head  of  an  army  composed  of  mercenaries  of 
many  nations.  Tet  not  only  did  he  retain  the  at- 
tachment of  these  moi,  unshaken  by  any  change  of 
fortune,  for  a  period  of  more  than  15  years,  but  he 
trained  up  army  after  army ;  and  long  after  the 
veterans  tnat  had  followed  him  over  the  Alps  had 
dwindled  to  an  inoonsidenble  remnant,  his  new 
levies  were  still  as  invincible  as  their  predecessors. 
Haaniballilimi.  1.  Son  of  Constantins  Chlorus 
and  his  second  wife  Theodora,  and  half-brother  of 
Constantino  the  Great  He  was  put  to  death  in 
337  on  the  death  of  Constantino.  —  2.  Son  of  the 
elder,  brother  of  the  younger  Delmatius,  was  also 
put  to  death  on  the  death  of  Constantino. 
HaiiTiiWlHa  Oaftrft.  [Castra,  No.  2.] 
Hanno  ("Aryvv),  one  of  the  most  common  names 
at  Carthage.  Only  the  most  important  persons  of 
the  name  can  be  mentioned.  —  L  One  of  the  Car- 
thaginian generals  who  fought  against  Agathodes 
in  Africa,  B.C  310.  — 2.  Oommander  of  the  Cai^ 
thaginian  garrison  at  Messana,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  1st  Punic  war,  264.  In  consequence  of  his 
surrendering  the  citadel  of  this  dty  to  the  Romaos, 
he  was  crucified  on  his  return  home.— 8.  Son  of 
Mannibal,  was  sent  to  Sicily  by  the  Carthaginians 
with  a  large  force  immediately  after  the  capture  of 
Messana,  364,  where  he  carried  on  the  war  against 
the  Roman  consul  Api  Claudius.  In  262  he  again 
commanded  in  Sicily,  but  failed  in  relieving  Agri- 
gentum,  where  Hannibal  was  kept  besieged  by  the 
Romans.  [Hannibal,  No.  2.]  In  256  be  com- 
manded the  Carthaginian  fleet,  slong  with  Hamilcar, 
at  the  great  battle  of  Ecnomus.^-i-i.  Commander  of 
the  Cwthaginian  fleet,  which  was  defeated  by 
Lutatius  Catulus  oiT  the  Aegates,  241.  On  his 
return  home,  he  was  crucified. —5.  Sumamed  the 
Great,  apparently  for  his  successes  in  Africa.  We 
do  not,  however,  know  against  what  nations  of 
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Africa  his  arms  were  directed,  nor  what  wai  tb» 
occasion  of  the  war.  He  was  one  of  the  eontoaDdm 
in  the  war  agunst  the  mercenaries  io  Africa  after 
the  end  of  the  1st  Punic  war  (240—^238).    From 
this  time  forward  he  appears  to  have  taken  no  actite 
part  in  any  of  the  foreign  wars  or  enteiprim  of 
Carthage.     But  his  influence  in  ha  cooscilt  at 
home  was  great;  he  was  the  leader  of  the  ariitocntic 
party,  and,  as  snch,  the  chief  advenary  of  Hamilcar 
Barca  and  his  fiunily.    On  all  occasioni,  from  tbi 
landing  of  Barca  in  Spain  till  the  retozn  of  Hioni- 
bal  from  Italy,  a  period  of  above  35  yean,  Hinio 
is  represented  as  thwarting  the  measorei  of  that 
able  and  powerful  &mily,  and  taking  the  lead  a 
opposition  to  the  war  with  Rome,  the  great  oljcct 
to  which  all  their  efforts  were  directed.    He  rt- 
vived  the  battle  of  Zama,  202. -^S.  A  Caitbagisisi 
officer  left  in  Spain  by  Hannibal  when  that  geo«nl 
crossed  the  Pyrenees,  218.     He  was  shortly  after- 
wards defeatCMl  by  Cn.  Sdpio,  and  taken  private:. 
—7.  Son  of  Bomilcar,  one  of  the  mostdistingTusW 
of  Hannibal*s  officera    He  commanded  the  nfs 
wing  at  the  battle  of  Cannae  (216),  sod  U  ^- 
quently  mentioned  during  the  succeeding  jean  : 
the  war.     In  203  he  took  the  oommaDd  of .» 
Carthaginian  forces  in  Africa,  which  he  beli  t- 
the  arrival  of  HannibaL—  8.  A  Carthaginian  geB€X 
who  carried  on  the  war  in  Sicily  after  the  &1I  - 
Syracuse,  21 1.  He  left  Sicily  in  the  following  jAm 
when  Agrigentnm  was  betoayed  to  the  Rooc^ 
—  0.  The  hut  commander  of  the  Caithagioiu  ?' 
rison  at  Capua,  when  it  waa  besieged  by  the  Racxi 
(212— 211).— 10.  A  Carthaginian  narigator^n^i'? 
whose  name  we  possess  a  Ptr^ut  (ve^^^^< 
which  was  originally  written  in  the  Ponic  Jaagfitfft 
and  afterwards  tiansUted  into  Greek.  The  utb  < 
had  held  the  office  of  sufietea,  or  supreme  magutnt; 
at  Carthage,  and  he  is  said  by  Pliny  to  hare  u- 
dertaken  the  voyage  when  Carthage  was  in  a  c^ 
flourishing  condition.  Hence  it  has  been  conjeenr^: 
that  he  was  the  same  as  the  Hanno,  the  fittfaer  f: 
son  of  Hamilcar,  who  was  kiUed  at  Himeia,  b. 
480;  but  this  is  quite  uncertain.     In  the  Per:.  J 
itself  Hanno  says  that  he  was  sent  oat  bj  b 
countrymen  to  undertake  a  voyage  berood  t'^' 
PiUars  of  Hercules,  and  to  found  Libypfaoenif^ 
towns,  and  that  he  sailed  with  a  body  of  cdozif-* 
to  the  nmnber  of  30,000.     On  bis  return  from  ^« 
voyage,  he  dedicated  an  account  of  it,  inscribed  -^ 
a  tablet,  in  the  temple  of  Crouoa.     It  ia  tbertf.:^ 
presumed  that  our  periplus  is  a  Greek  venion  i 
the  contento  of  that  Punic  tablet    Edited  by  Fal] 
coner,  Lon(L  1797,  with  an  English  trantlatioQ. 

Earma  (rh  'Apfia :  'Ap/*an^),  t  X  trzil 
place  in  Boeotia  near  Tanagra,  said  to  have  l^ 
so  called  from  the  harma  or  chariot  of  Adrasr:« 
which  broke  down  here,  or  from  the  charitt  J 
Amnhiarans,  who  was  here  swallowed  up  by  *>b^ 
earth  along  with  his  chariot.*— 2.  A  small  pla^ 
in  Attica,  near  Phyle. 

Harm&tfli  (*Apfiarovr),  a  dty  and  promont^r 
on  the  coast  of  Aeolis  in  Asia  Minor,  oo  the  N 
side  of  the  Sinus  Elat'ticns. 

HamSdlva  and  AxiatogIto&  CA^yi^iof,  'A«' 
oToyefrafr),  Athenians,  of  the  blood  of  the  Os 
PBTRABi,  were  the  murdeien  of  Hippvc^'j 
brother  of  the  tyrant  Hippias,  in  b.  c  5U.  An 
stogiton  was  stn>np[ly  attached  to  the  yoong  ^\ 
beautiful  Harmodius,  who  returned  his  af!<*ct''< 
with  equal  warmth.  Hipptfchua  endeaTourpd  t 
withdraw  the  yonthli  lore  to  himielf^  and,  fiul^i 
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:a  thii,  leiolved  to  arenge  the  slight  hj  patting 

.:p.m  bin  a  pnblie  ioanlt.    Accordingly,  he  took 

ore  that  the  nster  of  Hannodioa  •faomd  be  nun- 

nt^ed  to  bear  one  of  the  lacred  baakets  in  lome 

^iijpou  proceiiion,  and  when  she  presented  her- 

»f  If  for  the  parpoae,  he  caused  her  to  be  dismissed 

&Q(1  dccland  nnworthy  of  the  honour.    This  fresh 

ic&alt  detcnniiMd  the  2  friends  to  slay  both  Hip- 

uuvhoi  sad  his  brother  Hippiaa  as  well.    They 

.'isungnicated  their  |dot  to  a  few  friends  ;  and  se- 

rvted  lor  their  enteipriae  the  day  of  the  festival  of 

iLt^  great  Paoathenaea,  the  only  day  on  which  they 

(:u:ds{»pear  in  anna  without  exciting  suspicion. 

\Vben  the  appointed  time  arriTed,  the  2  chief  con- 

(pinion  obierred  one  of  their  accomplices  in  con- 

•emtion  with  Hippiaa.    Believing,  therefore,  that 

ibcT  were  bettayed,  they  alew  Hipparchua.    Har. 

sodittft  wu  hnnediately  cut  down  by  the  guards. 

Amtogiton  at  first  escaped,  but  was  afterwards 

ajiHi,  and  was  put  to  the  torture  ;  but  he  died 

v.UtMit  nrealing  any  of  the  names  of  the  oonspi- 

ntan.  Four  years  after  this  Hippias  was  expelled, 

tt4  tfaeoocferth  Hannodiua  and  Ariatogiton  ob- 

'Afied  aoMOg  the  Atheniana  of  all  succeeding  ge- 

^ntioDs  the  ehaxacter  of  patriots,  deliverers,  and 

^urtTii,~.|iamei  often  abused  indeed,  bat  seldom 

n.'jre  gtwily  than  in  the  present  case.   Their  deed 

^  moidenu  vengeance  formed  a  fiiTourite  subject 

<>t  dhaking  aqngs.     To  be  bom  of  their  blood  was 

r$utat^  aoMog  the  highest  of  honours,  and  their 

CrHtrodaats  enjoyed  an  immunity  from  public  bur- 

i'^   Their  statues,  made  of  bronxe  by  Antenor, 

^ere  let  ttp  in  the  Agon.   When  Xerxes  took  the 

'J*  h«  earned  theae  atatuea  away,  and  new  ones, 

-'"  vark  of  CarriAJ,  were  erected  in  477.    The 

.  r^iftl  itataea  were  afterwards  sent  back  to  Athens 

-':  Aleiander  the  Great. 

HanuUa  ('A^^rfa),  daughter  of  Area  and 

Uhndite,  or,  aceording  to  othera,  of  Zeua  and 

ittxx,  the  daughter  of  Atlaa,  in  Samothraoe. 

'A .»)  Athena  aaaigned  to  Cadmua  the  government 

-'  Ibcbea,  Zens  gave  him  Harmonia  for  hia  wife, 

- .  C  the  goda  of  Olympaa  wen  preaent  at  the 

ivrafc    On  the  wedding^y  Cadmua  received 

'  i>nat  of  a  necklace,  which  afterwards  became 

^>^'  to  all  who  poaaeaaed  it.    Harmonia  acoom- 

jr.*^  Cadmua  when   he  was  obliged  to    quit 

^^'Oei.  and  shared  hia  fiate.     [CADiiva.]     Poly- 

■^  «•  vbo  inhcfited  the  frttal  necklace,  gave  it  to 

^-''ttijle,  thai  she  might  persuade  her  htuband, 

■..-.ylivBtt,  to  nnder^e  the  expedition  againat 

•  't**.    Through  Alcmaeoiu  the  son  of  Eriphyle, 

-  »tklae»  came  into  the  handa  of  Araino^,  next 
'"  tL'jte  of  the  aona  of  Phegeua,  Pronoua  and 

•.n^ir,  sod  lastly  into  those  of  the  sons  oi  Ale- 
•*^\  Afflphotcms  and  Acaman,  who  dedicated 

•  '•  u«  temple  of  Athena  Pronoea  at  Delphi 
fliiplgia,  or  -Ivm  ('Afira7««a,  or  •1(7101'),  a 

■  -L.  u>Tn  ta  Myaia,  between  Cyiicus  and  Prii^us, 

-  k«ne  of  the  npe  of  Oanymedes,  according  to 
'•  KTenda. 

Baryigu  CAfmryof ).  L  A  noble  Median, 
"  »  pKacTtatkm  of  the  infimt  Cyrus,  with  the 

•u  amoeqae&t  unon  it,  are  rekted  under  Cvaus. 

'  -taac  one  of  toe  generals  of  Cyrua,  and  con- 

"^  ibe  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  —  2.  A 
''  ^^  geaeal,  under  Darius  I.,  took  Hiatiaeiu 

SizplhM  ('A^vaXet).    L  A  Macedonian  of 

«  »Ah,  aecoDpanied  Alexander  the  Great  to 

•><^  tt  lopttistndeni  of  tha  tnasufy.  After  the 
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conquest  of  Darius,  he  waa  left  by  Alexander  in 
charge  of  the  royd  treaaury,  and  with  the  admi- 
niatration  of  the  wealthy  aatrapy  of  Babylon.  Here, 
during  Alexander'k  absence  in  India,  he  gave  him- 
aelf  up  to  the  moat  extravagant  luxury  and  proiu« 
sion,  and  squandered  the  treasures  entrusted  to  him. 
When  he  heard  that  Alexander,  contrary  to  his 
expectations,  waa  returning  from  India,  he  fled 
from  Babylon  with  about  5000  talento  and  a  body 
of  6000  mercenariea,  and  croaaed  over  to  Greece, 
B.  a  324.  He  took  refuge  at  Athena,  where  he 
employed  hia  treasures  to  gain  over  the  orators, 
and  induce  the  people  to  support  him  against  Alex- 
ander and  his  vio^ferent,  Antipater.  Among  those 
whom  he  thus  corrupted  are  said  to  have  been  De- 
mades,  Chariclea,  the  son-in-law  of  Phocion,  and 
eren  Demosthenes  himself.  [Dxmosthbnxs.]  But 
he  frilled  in  his  general  object,  for  Antipater,  hav- 
ing demanded  his  surrender  from  the  Athenians, 
it  was  resolved  to  place  him  in  confinement  until 
the  Macedonians  should  send  for  him.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  making  his  escape  from  prison,  and  fled 
to  Crete,  where  he  was  assassinated  soon  after  his 
arrival,  by  Thimbron,  one  of  his  own  ofiicers.  -^S. 
A  Greek  astronomer,  introduced  some  improve- 
ments into  the  cycle  fk  Clio8T1iatu8.  Harpalua 
lired  before  Mxton. 

HarpUj^  ('A^nraX^ani).  L  Daughter  of  Har- 
palycus,  king  in  Thrace.  As  she  lost  her  mother 
m  infimcy,  she  was  brought  up  by  her  father 
with  the  milk  of  cows  and  mares,  and  was  trained 
in  all  manly  exercises.  After  the  death  of  her 
fiither,  she  lived  in  the  fbrests  as  a  robber,  bemg  so 
swift  in  running  that  horses  were  unable  to  over- 
take her.  At  length  she  was  caught  in  a  snare  by 
shepherds,  who  killed  her.i— 2.  Daughter  of  Cly- 
menua  and  Epicaste,  was  seduced  by  her  own  fe- 
ther.  To  revenge  herself  she  slew  her  younger 
brother,  and  served  him  up  as  food  before  her  frither. 
The  gods  changed  her  into  a  bird. 

Haipisa  {"hftfrwra :  Artpa$\  a  city  of  Caria,  on 
the  river  Harpasus. 

Htrp&iui  (*AfWflurof).  1.  (ArjM-SuX  a  river  of 
Caria,  flowing  N.  mto  the  Maeander,  into  which  it 
falls  opposite  to  Nvaa.  —  &  {Harpa-Su)^  a  river  of 
Armenia  Major,  flowing  S.  into  the  Araxes.  Xe- 
nophoB,  who  crossed  it  with  the  10,000  Greeks, 
states  iu  width  as  4  plethra  (about  400  feet). 

Earpllia  or  HazinilllA  ('Apmyo,  'Apriyya),  a 
town  in  Elis  Pisatis,  near  Olvmpia,  said  to  have 
been  called  after  a  daughter  of  Asopus. 

HaxpoarfttIo&,  TalMlQa,  a  Greek  grammarian 
of  Alexandria,  of  uncertain  date,  the  author  of 
an  extant  dictionary  to  the  works  of  the  10  Attic 
orators,  entitled  Ilept  rdr  Ki^ww  t«v  8^ira  ^A- 
pvf,  or  At^athif  rm¥  94ita  ^6^t$¥,  It  contains  not 
only  explanations  of  legal  and  political  terms,  but 
also  accounts  of  persons  and  things  mentioned  in  the 
Attic  orators,  and  is  a  work  of  great  value.  The 
best  editions  are  the  one  published  at  Leipsig, 
1824,  and  the  one  byBekker,  Berlin,  1833. 

HarpjiM  (*A^rvia4),  the  Harpiet^  that  is,  the 
RoAben  or  Sjpoikrt^  are  in  Homer  nothing  but  per- 
sonified storm  winds,  who  are  aaid  to  carry  off  any 
one  who  had  auddenly  diaappeared  from  the  earth. 
Thua  they  carried  off  the  daughtera  of  king  Pan- 
dareua,  and  gave  them  aa  servants  to  the  Erinnyes. 
—  Heaiod  describes  them  as  daughters  of  Thaumas 
by  the  Oceanid  Electra,  fiiir^locked  and  winged 
maidens,  who  aurpaaaed  winds  and  birds  in  the  ra- 
pidity of  their  flight   But  eren  in  Aeschylus  they 
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appear  aa  ugly  creatures  with  wings ;  and  later 
writers  represent  them  as  most  disgusting  monsters, 
being  birds  with  the  heads  of  maidens,  with  long 
claws  and  with  faces  pale  with  hunger.  They  were 
sent  by  the  Gods  to  torment  the  blind  Pbineos, 
and  whenever  a  meal  was  placed  before  him,  they 
darted  down  from  the  air  and  carried  it  off ;  later 
M'riters  add,  that  they  either  devoured  the  food 
themselves,  or  rendered  it  unfit  to  be  eaten.  Phi- 
neus  was  delivered  from  them  by  Zetes  and  Calais, 
sons  of  Boreas,  and  2  of  the  Ai^nauts.  [See  p. 
76,  a.]  Hesiod  mentions  2  Harpies,  Ocypete  and 
Aello :  later  writers  3 ;  but  their  names  are  not 
the  same  in  all  accounts.  Besides  the  2  already 
mentioned,  we  find  Agllopos,  Nicothog,  OcythoC, 
Ocypode,  Celaeno,  Acholoe.  Virgil  places  them 
in  the  islands  called  Strophades,  in  the  Ionian  sea 
(Aen.  iiL  210),  where  they  took  up  their  abode 
after  they  had  been  driven  away  from  Phineus. — 
In  the  famous  Harpy  monument  recently  brought 
firom  Lycia  to  this  country,  the  Harpies  are  repre- 
sented in  the  act  of  carrying  off  the  daughten  of 
Pandareus. 

Harftdes,  a  people  in  the  army  of  Ariovistos 
(b.  c.  58),  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  CharH- 
det  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  and  placed  by  him  in 
the  Chersonesus  Cimbrica. 

Haidrftbal  {*A<jbpo{>€as\  a  Carthaginian  name, 
probably  signifies  one  whose  help  is  BaaL  1. 
Son  of  Hanno,  a  Carthaginian  general  in  the 
1st  Punic  war.  He  was  one  of  the  2  generals 
defeated  by  Regulus  b.  c.  256.  In  254  he 
was  sent  into  Sicily,  with  a  large  army,  and  re- 
mained in  the  ishind  4  years.  In  250,  he  was  to- 
tally defeated  by  Metellus,  and  was  put  to  death 
on  his  return  to  Carthage.  — 8.  A  Carthaginian, 
son-in-law  of  Hamilcar  Barca,  on  whose  death  in 
229,  he  succeeded  to  the  command  in  Spain.  He 
ably  carried  out  the  plans  of  his  father-in-law  for 
extending  the  Carthaginian  dominions  in  Spain,  and 
entrusted  the  conduct  of  most  of  his  military  enter- 
prises to  the  young  Hannibal.  He  founded  New 
Carthage,  and  concluded  with  the  Romans  the  ce- 
lebrated treaty  which  fixed  the  Iberus  as  the 
boundary  between  the  Carthaginian  and  Roman 
dominions.  He  was  assassinated  by  a  slave,  whose 
master  he  had  put  to  death  (221),  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  command  by  Hannibal. —  8.  S<m 
of  Hamilcar  Barca,  and  brother  of  Hannibal.  When 
Hannibal  set  out  for  Italy  (218X  Hasdrubal  was 
left  in  the  command  in  Spain,  and  there  fought  for 
some  years  gainst  the  2  Scipios.  In  207  he 
crossed  the  Alps  and  marched  into  Italy,  in  order 
to  assist  Hannibal ;  but  he  was  defeated  on 
the  Metanrus,  by  the  consuls  C.  Claudius  Nero 
and  M.  Livius  Salinator,  his  army  was  destroyed, 
and  he  himself  fell  in  the  battle.  His  head  was 
cut  off  and  thrown  into  Hannibal^  camp.  —  4.  One 
of  Hannibal^s  chief  officers,  commanded  the  left 
wing  of  the  Carthaginian  army  at  the  battle  of 
Cannae  (216).  —  6.  Sumamed  the  Bald  (Calws), 
commander  of  the  Carthaginian  expedition  to  Sar- 
dinia in  the  2nd  Punic  war,  215.  He  was  de- 
feated by  the  Roman  praetor,  T.  Manlius,  taken 
prisoner,  and  carried  to  Rome.  -^S.  Son  of  OiscOi, 
one  of  the  Carthaginian  generals  in  Spain  during 
the  2nd  Punic  war.  He  fought  in  Spain  from  214 
to  206.  After  he  and  Msgo  had  beoi  defeated  by 
Scipio  in  the  latter  of  these  years,  he  crossed  over 
to  Africa,  where  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
alliance  of  Syphax  by  giving  him  his  daughter  So- 
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phonisba  in  marriage.  In  conjanetlon  with  Sjplni, 
Hasdrubal  carried  od  war  againit  Matinina,  but 
he  was  defeated  by  Scipio,  who  leaded  in  A&ka 
in  204.  He  was  condemned  to  death  for  hk  ill 
success  by  the  Carthaginian  govcnunent,  bat  be 
still  continued  in  arms  against  the  Ronnoa.  On 
the  arrival  of  Hannibal  fi^m  Italy  hb  sentence  tr» 
reversed  ;  but  the  popular  fieeling  against  him  bad 
not  subsided,  and  in  order  to  escape  death  from  lui 
enemies,  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  poitoo.-- 
7.  Commander  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  in  Afiia 
in  203,  must  be  distinguished  frcnn  the  pceccdbg. 
—8.  Sumamed  the  Kid  {HatduM),  one  of  tbe 
leaders  of  the  party  at  Carthage  fiavooiable  to  peace 
towards  the  end  of  the  2nd  Punic  war.— ^S.  Gt- 
neral  of  the  Carthaginians  in  the  3rd  Punic  vy. 
When  the  city  was  taken,  he  surrendered  to  Scip»\ 
who  spared  his  life.  After  adorning  Scip'i 
triumph,  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  Italy. 

Hatsrlu,  Q.,  a  senator  and  rhetoricisa  in  tb^ 
age  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  died  a.  d.  2%  u 
the  8.9th  year  of  his  age. 

HSb«  (*H«i}),  called  Jwoitu  by  tbe  Rooss. 
the  goddess  of  youth,  was  a  daughter  of  Zeoi  u^ 
Hera.  She  waited  upon  the  gods,  and  filled  ik^ 
cups  with  nectar,  before  Oanymedes  obtained  t!;^ 
office ;  and  she  is  further  represented  as  anifW 
her  mother  Hera  in  putting  the  horses  to  herc''.a' 
riot,  and  in  bathing  and  dressing  her  brother  .\/^ 
She  married  Hercules  after  he  was  received  aas^ 
the  gods,  and  bore  to  him  2  sons,  Alexiam  n^ 
Anticetus.  Later  traditions  represent  her  » ^ 
divinity  who  had  it  in  her  power  to  make  if^ 
persona  young  again.  At  Rome  there  were  »^^«^ 
temples  of  Juventas.  She  is  even  said  to  hare  bsi 
a  chapel  on  the  Capitol  before  the  tempte  of  Jnpitt' 
waa  built  there. 

HebaramSgnf.    [EBirnoMAoaa.] 

Hebnm  CE€p^^  Xc«p<6r-  *E£p^un:  £Z-£b^'V 
a  city  in  the  S.  of  Judaea,  as  old  as  the  tine«  of  ^■ 
patriarchs,  and  the  first  capital  of  the  kingdeo  «j 
David,  who  reigned  there  7^  years,  as  king  >*• 
Judah  only. 

Hebnu  ("ECpor:  MarUxa)n  the  principal  mcr 
in  Thrace,  riaea  in  the  mountains  of  Scomioi  a:^ 
Rhodope,  flows  first  S.E.  and  then  S.W^  beeos^ 
navigable  for  smaller  vessels  at  Philippopolii)  >£^ 
for  laiger  ones  at  Hadrianopolis,  and  fiills  into  t^ 
Aegean  sea  near  Aenos,  after  forming  by  aoor^" 


branch  an  estuary  called  Btoatoini  Lam.  —  T;* 
Hebrus  was  celebrated  in  Greek  legends.  On  '^' 
banka  Orpheua  was  torn  to  pieces  by  tbe  linca. 
women ;  and  it  is  frequently  mentioaed  is  oit- 
nexion  with  the  worship  of  INonysus^ 

Hooaarge  CExadpyn),  1.  Dui^hter  of  Bonai 
and  one  of  the  Hyperborean  maidens,  who  ve-*^ 
believed  to  have  introduced  the  worship  of  Artm  < 
in  Delos."»2.  A  surname  of  Artemis,  s^nifycu 
thegoddeas  who  hits  at  a  diattaoce. 

H6dU5  ('EardKXn),  a  poor  old  woman,  who  h.* 
pitably  received  Theseus,  when  he  had  gone  m 
for  the  purpose  of  killing  the  Matathonian  td 
She  vowed  to  offer  to  Zeus  a  naifioe  for  the  » 
return  of  the  hero;  but  as  aha  died  before  I 
return,  Theseus  ordained  that  tbe  inhabitanti 
the  Attic  tetrapolis  should  oiffer  a  sacrifice  to  Vi 
and  Zeus  Hecaius,  or  Hecaleiua. 

Heeataena  ('EKarcuos).  L  Of  Miletus,  one  ■ 
the  earliest  and  moat  distinguished  Greek  hns* 
rians  and  geographen.  He  waa  the  son  of  Hen 
Sander,  and  belonged  to  a  very  aacknC  and  iliu 
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tnoot  fnraily.  We  have  only  a  few  partiailan  of  his 
life.  In  B.  c  500  he  endeavoured  to  dissuade  his 
countrymen  from  revolting  from  the  Persians ;  and 
when  this  advice  was  disregarded,  he  gave  them 
some  sensible  counsel  respecting  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  which  was  also  neglected.  Previous  to  this, 
Hecataens  had  visited  Egypt  and  many  other 
countries.  He  survived  the  Persian  wars,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  died  about  476.  He  wrote  2  works: 
—  1.  Tltploios  T^t,  or  ncpi^Tijcrif,  divided  into  2 
parts,  one  of  which  ctmtained  a  description  of  Eu- 
rope, and  the  other  of  Asia,  Egypt,  and  Libya. 
Both  parts  were  subdivided  into  unaller  sections, 
which  are  sometimes  quoted  under  their  respective 
names,  such  as  Hellespontus,  &c. — 2.  rtv*a\oytai 
or  'I<rropiai,  in  4  books,  contained  an  account  of 
the  poetical  fables  and  traditions  of  the  Greeks. 
His  work  on  geography  was  the  more  important, 
as  it  embodied  the  results  of  his  numerous  travels. 
He  also  corrected  and  improved  the  map  of  the 
earth  drawn  up  by  Anaximanobr.  Herodotus 
knew  the  works  of  Hecataeus  well,  and  frequently 
controverts  his  opinions.  Hecataeus  wrote  in  the 
Ionic  dialect  in  a  pure  and  simple  style.  The  frag- 
ments of  his  works  are  collected  by  Rlausen,  Heoch 
iaei  MUesii  Fragmenta^  Berlin,  1831,  and  by  C. 
and  Th.  MuUer,  Frag.  Hiat.  Grtue,  Paris,  1841. 
— >2.  Of  Abdera,  a  contempomiy  of  Alexander 
the  Great  and  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  I^agus,  ap- 
pears to  have  accompanied  the  former  on  his  Asiatic 
expedition.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  Sceptic  Pyrrho, 
and  is  himself  called  a  philosopher,  critic,  and 
gnunmaruin.  In  the  reign  of  the  first  Ptolemy  he 
travelled  up  the  Nile  as  &r  as  Thebes.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  works,  of  which  the  most 
important  were: —  1.  A  History  of  Egypt  —  2. 
A  work  on  the  Hyperboreans.  —  3.  A  History  of 
the  Jews,  frequently  referred  to  by  Josephus  and 
other  ancient  writers.  This  work  was  declared 
spurious  by  Origen :  modem  critics  are  divided  in 
their  opinions. 

HMtS  ('Ex^rti)  a  mysterious  divinity,  com- 
monly represented  as  a  daughter  of  Persaeus  or 
PerKs  and  Asteria,  and  hence  called  Perseis.  She 
is  also  described  as  a  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Deme- 
ter,  or  of  Zens  and  Pheraea  or  Hera,  or  of  Lete  or 
Tartarus.  Homer  does  not  mention  her.  According 
to  the  most  genuine  traditions,  she  appears  to  have 
been  an  ancient  Thracian  divinity,  and  a  Titan,  who 
ruled  in  heaven,  on  the  earth,  and  in  the  sea,  bestow- 
ing on  mortals  wealth,  victory,  wisdom,  good  luck 
to  sailors  and  hunters,  and  prosperity  to  youth  and 
to  the  flocks  of  cattle.  She  was  the  only  one 
among  the  Titans  who  retained  this  power  under 
the  rule  of  Zeus,  and  she  was  honoured  by  all  the 
immortal  gods.  The  extensive  power  possessed  by 
Hecate  was  probably  the  reason  that  she  was  sub- 
sequently identified  with  several  other  divinities, 
and  at  length  became  a  mystic  goddess,  to  whom 
mysteries  were  celebrated  in  Samothrace  and  in 
Aegina.  In  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Demeter,  she 
is  represented  as  taking  an  active  part  in  the  search 
after  Proserpina,  and  when  the  latter  was  found  as 
remuning  with  her  as  her  attendant  and  com- 
panion. [See  p.  212,  a.]  She  thus  became  a 
deity  of  the  lower  world,  and  is  described  in  this 
capacity  as  a  mighty  and  formidable  divinity.  In 
coiisequence  of  her  bebg  identified  with  other  di- 
vinities, she  is  said  to  have  been  Selene  or  Luna 
in  heaven,  Artemis  or  Diana  in  earth,  and  Pcrse- 
phooe  or  Proserpina  in  the  lower  world.     Being 
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thus  as  it  were  a  3-fold  goddess,  she  is  described 
with  3  bodies  or  3  heads,  the  one  of  a  horse,  the 
2nd  of  a  dog,  and  the  3rd  of  a  lion.  Hence  her 
epithets  Tergeminuij  TVi/ormUt  Triceps,  &c.  From 
her  being  an  infernal  divinity,  she  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  spectral  being,  who  sent  at  night  all 
kinds  of  demons  and  terrible  phantoms  from  the 
lower  world,  who  taught  sorcery  and  witchcraft,  and 
dwelt  at  places  where  2  roads  crossed,  on  tombs,  and 
near  the  blood  of  murdered  persons.  She  herself  wan- 
dered about  with  the  souls  of  the  dead,  and  her  ap- 
proach was  announced  by  the  whining  and  howling 
of  dogs.  —  At  Athens  then  were  very  many  small 
statues  or  symbolical  representations  of  Hecate  (ixd- 
tom),  placed  before  or  in  houses,  and  on  spots  where 
2  roads  crossed:  it  would  seem  that  people  consulted 
such  Hecataea  as  oracles.  At  the  close  of  every 
month  dishes  with  food  were  set  out  for  her  and  other 
averters  of  evil  at  the  points  where  2  roads  crossed ; 
and  this  food  was  consume  by  poor  people.  The 
sacrifices  offered  to  her  oonsist«l  of  dogs,  honey, 
and  black  female  lambs. 

Heeatonmiii  {'EKar6fumt\  king  or  dynast  of 
Caria,  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  III.  He  left  3 
sons,  Maussolus,  Idrieus,  and  Pixodarus,  all  of 
whom,  in  their  turn,  succeeded  him  in  the  sove- 
reignty ;  and  2  daughters,  Artemisia  and  Ada. 

Aeeatompfloa  {'EKar6fiwK9S,  i.e.  having  100 
gates).  L  An  epithet  of  Thebes  in  Egypt  [  Thbbak]. 
—S.  A  city  in  the  middle  of  Parthia,  1260  stadia  or 
133  Roman  miles  from  the  Caspiae  Pylan;  enhirged 
by  Seleueus  ;  and  afterwards  uiwd  by  the  Parthian 
kbgs  as  a  royal  residence. 

HSo&ton  {'Eicdrmv),  a  Stoic  philosopher,  a  na- 
tive of  Rhodes,  studied  under  Panaetius,  and  wrote 
numerous  works,  all  of  which  are  lost. 

Heeatoxmfai  ('Efcar^yvT}<roi :  MoehcMtiri),  a 
group  of  small  islands,  between  Lesbos  and  the 
coast  of  Aeolis,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Gulf  of  Adramyttium.  The  name,  100  idands^  was 
indefinite ;  the  real  number  was  reckoned  by  some 
at  20,  by  othen  at  40.  Strabo  derives  the  name, 
not  from  licaror,  100,  but  from*Ei(arof,a  surname 
of  Apollo. 

Heetor  (*E«ra;p),  the  chief  hero  of  the  Trojans 
in  their  war  with  the  Greeks,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Priam  and  Hecuba,  the  husband  of  Andromache, 
and  fisther  of  Scamandrius.  He  fought  with  the 
bravest  of  the  Greeks,  and  at  length  slew  Patro- 
clus,  the  friend  of  Achilles.  The  death  of  his 
friend  roused  Achilles  to  the  fight  The  other 
Trojans  fled  before  him  into  the  city.  Hector  alone 
remained  without  the  walls,  though  his  parents 
implored  him  to  return ;  but  when  he  saw  Achilles, 
his  heart  &iled  hinu  and  he  took  to  flight  Thrice 
did  he  race  round  the  city,  pursued  by  the  swift- 
footed  Achilles,  and  then  fell  pierced  by  Achilles* 
spear.  Achilles  tied  Hector^s  body  to  his  chariot, 
and  thus  dragged  him  into  the  camp  of  the  Greeks ; 
but  later  traditions  relate  that  he  first  dragged  the 
body  thrice  around  the  walls  of  Ilium.  At  the 
command  of  Zeus,  Achilles  surrendered  the  body 
to  the  prayers  of  Priam,  who  buried  it  at  Troy 
with  great  pomp.  Hector  is  one  of  the  noblest 
conceptions  of  the  poet  of  the  Iliad.  He  is  the  great 
bulwark  of  Troy,  and  even  Achilles  trembles  when 
he  approaches  him.  He  has  a  presentiment  of  the 
fall  of  his  country,  but  he  perseveres  in  his  heroic 
resistance,  preferring  death  to  slavery  and  disgrace. 
Besides  these  virtues  of  a  warrior,  he  is  distin- 
guished also  by  those  of  a  man :  bis  heart  is  open 
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to  the  gentle  feelings  of  a  bod,  a  hiuband,  and  a 
fiuher. 

Heeliba  ('Eicdgfi),  daughter  of  Dymu  in  Phir- 
gia,  or  of  CiMeus,  king  of  Thiace.  She  was  tne 
wife  of  Priam,  king  of  Tro^,  to  whom  she  bore 
Hector,  Paris,  Deiphobui,  Helenut,  Canandra,  and 
many  other  children.  On  the  capture  of  Troy,  she 
was  carried  away  as  a  slave  by  the  Greeks.  Ac- 
cording to  the  tragedy  of  Euripides,  which  bears 
h«r  name,  the  was  carried  by  the  Qreeks  to  Cher- 
sonesus,  and  there  saw  her  daughter  Polyxoia  sacri- 
ficed. On  the  same  day  the  wares  of  the  sea  washed 
on  the  coast  the  body  of  her  last  son  Polydorus,  who 
had  been  murdered  by  Polymestor,  king  of  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus,  to  whose  care  he  had  been 
entrusted  by  Priam.  Hecuba  thereupon  killed 
the  children  of  Polymestor,  and  tore  out  the  eyes 
of  their  father.  Agamemnon  pardoned  her  ^e 
crime,  and  Polymestor  prophesied  that  she  should 
be  metamorphosed  into  a  she-dog,  and  should  leap 
into  the  sea  at  a  place  called  Cynossema.  It  was 
added  that  the  inhabitants  of  Thrace  endeavoured 
to  stone  her,  but  that  she  was  metamorphosed  into 
a  dog,  and  in  this  form  howled  through  the  country 
for  a  long  time.  —  According  to  other  accounts  she 
was  given  aa  a  slave  to  Ulysses,  and  in  despair 
leaped  into  the  Hellespont ;  or  being  anxious  to 
die,  she  uttered  such  invectives  against  the  Greeks, 
that  the  warriors  put  her  to  death,  and  called  the 
place  where  she  was  buried  Cynossema,  with  re* 
ference  to  her  impudent  invectives. 

HiMj^lns  CHtvAof),  son  of  Melicertas,  was  a 
native  of  Samos  or  of  Athens,  and  an  epigrammatic 
poet.  11  of  his  epigFsms  are  in  the  Gre^  Antho- 
logy. He  was  a  contemporary  and  rival  of  Calli- 
machus,  and  lived  therefore  about  the  middle  of 
the  3rd  century  B.  c. 

EUj^Uva  iConi  ('HSJXf  toy),  a  range  of  moun- 
tains in  Boeotia,  W.  of  the  Cephissus. 

ESifimon  ('Hy1i/utv\  of  Thasos,  a  poet  of  the 
old  comedy  at  Athens,  but  more  celebrated  for  his 
parodies,  of  which  kind  of  poetry  he  was  the  in- 
ventor. He  was  nicknamed  ^a«c^,  on  account  of 
his  fondness  for  that  kind  of  pulse.  He  lived  in 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  and  his  parody 
of  the  O^^aiUomaekMa  was  the  piece  to  which  the 
Athenians  were  listening,  when  the  news  was 
brought  to  them  in  the  theatre  of  the  destruction 
of  the  expedition  to  Sicily. 

Hlglmfinl  CHy*fi6¥fi\  the  leader  or  ruler,  is 
the  name  of  one  of  the  Athenian  Charites  or  Graces. 
Hegemone  was  also  a  surname  of  Artemis  at  Sparta, 
and  in  Arcadiiu 

Hlftel&aAX  ('H7i}^idya(),an  historian  of  Alex- 
andria, is  said  to  have  been  the  real  author  of  the 
work  called  TVoieo,  which  went  under  the  name  of 
Cepb^on,  or  Cephalion.  He  appean  to  be  the  same 
M  the  Hegesianax,  who  was  sent  by  Antiochus 
the  Great  as  one  of  his  envoys  to  the  Romans  in 
■.C.196  and  193. 

HSglilM  (Hyfielas),    L  Of  Magnesia,  a  rhe- 
torician and  historian,  lived  about  8.  c.  290,  and 
wrote  the  history  of  Alexander  the  Great    He  was 
regarded  by  some  as  the  founder  of  that  degenerate 
style  of  composition  which  bore  the  name  of  the 
Asiatic.    His  own  style  was  destitute  of  all  vigour 
and  dignity,  and  was  marked  chiefly  by  childish 
fMffiseits  and  minute  prettinesses.— 8.  Of  Salamis, 
'^  by  some  to  have  been  the  author  of  the 
'  poem,  which,  on  better  authority,  is  ascribed 
Hi, ^8.  A  Cyrenaic  philosopher,  who  lived 
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at  Alexandria  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  perliapi 
about  B.  c.  260.  He  wrote  a  work  oootsining  suck 
gloomy  descriptionB  of  hnmsn  miseiy,  tbst  it  drore 
many  persons  to  commit  suicide ;  hence  he  wu 
sumamed  Pemtinmaiot  (Ilei^itftfnirot).  He  was 
in  consequence,  forbidden  to  tesch  bj  PtoleoT. 

HtgtdM  (liTiffffaf )  and  ffiglu  ('HYiof ).  2 
Greek  statuaries,  whom  many  scholsn  identify  witli 
one  another.  They  lived  at  the  period  immediat^iT 
preceding  that  of  Phidiaa.  The  chief  wod  of  He- 
gesias  was  the  statues  of  Castor  snd  PollUf  which 
are  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  those  which  bow 
stand  on  the  stain  leading  to  the  Capitol. 

HSgMnUf  CHTnoiMvs),  of  Pergsmms,  th? 
successor  of  Evander  and  the  immediate  pred«ce9M 
of  Cameades  in  the  chair  of  Uie  Academ  J,  flonriih^ 
about  B.C.  185. 

HSjgeaippllS  ('HT^minrw).  L  An  Atheiaa 
orator,  and  a  eontemporary  of  Demosthenei.  tt 
whose  political  party  he  belonged.  ThegtsnuDarita 
ascribe  to  him  the  oration  cm  Halonesos,  which  ku 
come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  DemMthoM. 
•—2.  A  poet  of  the  New  Comedy,  fiouriihed  abat 
B.  c.  300.  —  8.  A  Greek  kistorisn  of  Mcrfhent, 
wrote  an  account  of  the  peninsula  of  PalleDe. 

HSgMpf la  CHr^rnrvXii),  dsnghter  of  Oierii, 
king  of  Thxace,  and  wife  of  Miltiades. 

EMaa.    [Hb«ksia8.1 

HiUna  (*EA^ini),  daughter  of  Zeus  snd  Lfdi 
and  sister  of  Castor  and  Pollux  (the  Dioscnii).  Sh 
was  of  surpassing  beanty.    In  her  3routh  the  *» 
carried  off  by  Theseus  and  Pirithous  to  Asia 
When  Theseus  was  absent  in  Hades,  Caitoc  sai 
P(41ux  undertook  an  expedition  to  Attics,  to  bhenx 
their  sister.    Athens  was  taken,  Helen  delivvei 
and  Aethra,  the  mother  of  Theseus,  made  pnaoner, 
and  carried  as  a  slave  of  Helen,  to  SpartL   Ac- 
cording to  some  aooounts  she  bore  to  Theaeas  a 
daughter  Iphigenia.    On  her  return  home,  she  vis 
sought  in  marriage  by  the  neblest  chiefr  froa  ai 
parts  of  Greece.    She  chose  Menelaos  for  her  hci- 
band,  and  became  by  him  the  mother  of  Hoouov- 
She  was  subsequently  seduced  and  carried  nS  ^f 
Paris  to  Troy.    [For  details,  see  Paris  and  Mr* 
NXLAUS.]    The  Greek  chiefs  who  had  beeo  bT 
suitors,  resolved  to  revenge  her  abdoctioo,  sod  ac> 
cordingly  sailed  against  Troy.     Hence  aroie  ^^ 
celebrated  Trojan   war,  which  ksted   10  tcst^ 
During  the  conne  of  the  war  she  is  repreacnted  >f 
showing  great  sjrmpathy  with  the  Greeks.    A/k' 
the  death  of  Paris  towards  the  end  of  the  w,  »b- 
married  his  brother  DeiphobusL    On  the  capture  of ! 
Troy,  which  she  is  said  to  have  fiivonred,  she  be- 
trayed Deiphobus  to  the  Greeks,  and  became  lecdn- 
ciled  to  Menelaus,  whom  she  accompanied  to  Sparta. 
Here  she  lived  with  him  for  some  yean  in  ^^ 
and  happiness ;  and  here,  according  to  Homer,  Tr- 
lemachns  found  lier  solemnising  the  marrmg^  ^ 
her  daughter  Hennione  with  Neoptolemos.    Tb* 
accounts  of  Helena  death  difier.    Aoeording  to  th« 
prophecy  of  Proteus  in  die  Odyssey,  MeoeUna  ai.i 
Helen  were  not  to  die,  but  the  gods  were  to  coodur. 
them  to  Elysium.    Othen  rebue  that  she  and  M^ 
nelaus  were  buried  at  Thers^me  in  Iiamnia,  when 
their  tomb  was  seen  by  Pansaaias.    Othera  agai"* 
relate,  that  after  the  death  of  Menelaoa  abe  «:u 
driven  out  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  sons  of  the  }at>i 
and  fled  to  Rhodes,  where  she  was  tied  to  a  tr^ 
and  strangled  by  Polyxo:  the  Rhodians  expiate! 
the  crime  by  dedicating  a  temple  to  her  under  ti^ 
name  of  Hcdena  Dendntis.    Acoordiiv  to  another 
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tnditioa  the  named  AehillM  in  tlw  island  of  Lence, 
aad  boR  him  8  ion  Evphorion.  —  The  Egyptian 
fTMti  told  Herodotu  that  Helen  nerer  went  to 
TroT,  bot  that  when  Paris  reached  Egypt  with 
Helen  on  hii  way  to  Tny,  she  was  detained  by 
Pmteu,  king  of  Egypt ;  and  that  she  was  lettored 
i>  Meneisni  when  he  visited  Egypt  in  search  of 
her  liter  the  Tiojan  war,  finding  that  she  had  never 
b*«  at  TroT. 

Eaina,  hivla  XttHa.  L  The  mother  of  Con- 
•tuitme  the  Onat  When  her  husband  Conatantias 
«ii  niicd  to  the  dignity  of  Caesar  by  Diocletian, 
i.  D.  292,  he  wu  compelled  to  repndmte  his  wife, 
to  make  way  for  Theodora,  the  stqnchild  of  Mazi- 
DiuQi  Hercnliuib  Saboequently,  when  her  son 
fsocee<fed  to  the  pnipJe,  Helena  was  treated  with 
lurked  diitinction  and  received  the  title  of  An* 
vaxL  She  died  about  828.  She  was  a  Christian, 
u<j  u  nut  to  have  diaeoveied  at  Jerusalem  the 
i«p&)chre  of  oar  Loid,  together  with  the  wood  of 
UetneooH.  — 8.  Daughter  of  Constantino  the 
^^  tad  Faosta,  mairied  her  cousin  Julian  the 
Apostate,  S55,  and  died  360. 

Hfiina  CEA^mX  ^  (Mdbrom$i\  a  smaU  and 
r-'kr  ttimd,  between  the  S.  of  Atttea  and  Ceoa, 
kntdy  called  CtanaC— 2.  The  later  name  of 
Ulisuus  in  Gaul. 

HBIbii  pEAtMff).  1.  Son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
'^'**  wiebfated  for  hia  prophetic  powers,  and  also 
f^'oght  aKainiS  the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan  war.  In 
Huoer  v«  have  no  farther  particulars  about  He- 
^aui ;  bat  m  kter  traditions  he  is  said  lo  have 
^•^ned  hU  coantrymen  and  joined  the  Gteeks. 
Tl^n  tn  likewise  various  accounts  respecting  his 
^«««rtioa  of  the  Trsjana.  According  to  some  he 
^4  n  of  hit  own  accord ;  according  to  others,  he 
»u  eDiasrcd  by  Ulyaaes,  who  was  anxious  to 
'  <^  kit  pnpkecy  reopeeting  the  fall  of  Troy. 
^*vm,  sgain,  relate  that,  on  the  death  of  Paris, 
Hr^otti  aod  Deipbobua  contended  for  the  possession 
Heloia,  snd  taat  Helsnus  being  conquered,  fled 
Ml  Ida,  when  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
^f^U  After  the  fiall  of  Troy,  he  fell  to  the  share 
^  H.mkus.  He  foretold  Pyrrhus  the  sufllerings 
*  '^^  awiited  the  Greeks  who  returned  home  by 
'  -  ind  prrfiilcd  upon  him  to  rstum  by  land  to 
-  '^  After  the  death  of  Pyrrhus  he  received  a 
n^«  of  the  coontiT,  and  married  Andromache, 
r  x'tm  iie  became  the  fiather  of  Costrinus.  When 
^*t^*i»  m  his  wanderiDgs  arrived  in  Epirus,  he 
'u  Wrpitably  Koeived  by  Helenns,  who  also  fore- 
'  •  ftmi  the  fatare  events  of  his  life.  «*  2.  Son  of 
.'"".^  kiag  of  Epiraa,  by  T<nassa,  daughter  of 
^n:^f<Jrt.  He  aceonipanied  his  fiather  to  Italy 
JtO,  sod  was  with  him  when  Pyrrhus  perished 
'  ^^(4,  272.  He  then  fell  into  the  hands  of 
^  '  •'Tios  GoBAtaa,  who  however  sent  him  back  in 
'■'TUtEpirm, 

BfiUdae  and  BOOdai  (*H\id8ai  and  'HAidSt  r), 

• » tf  aad  daughtera  of  Helios  (the  Sun).    The 

'•  '  llthoflm  is  given  especially  to  PkaXA%¥kt 

fiu  sad  PkatU^  the  danghtcn  of  Helios  and 

^''Qph  Clymene.  and  the  sistera  of  Pha£ton. 

availed  the  death  of  their  brother  PhaSton 

"<t^y  on  the  banks  of  the  Eridaaus,  that  the 

*  -'  cuzipMsioo  changed  them  into  poplar-trees 

'fir  tears  into  amber.    [See  Eridanus.] 

'SCtm  ('CAbnr),  daughter  of  Lycaon,  was  beloved 

*--%  hoi  Herm,  out  of  jealousy,  metamorphosed 

-'-  a  ihc-hear,  whereupon  Zeus  placed  her 

'  'V  tie  ftas!^1lDder  the  name  of  the  Great  Bear. 
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HiUea('E\fin}:  'EAiKt^mr,  'EAuctv't).  1.  The 
ancient  capital  of  Achaia,  said  to  have  been  foimded 
by  Ion,  possessed  a  celebrated  temple  of  Poseidon, 
which  was  regarded  as  the  great  sanctuary  of  the 
Achaean  race.  Helice  was  swallowed  up  by  an 
earthquake  together  with  Bun,  B.C.  373.  The 
earth  sunk  deep  into  the  ground,  and  the  place  on 
which  the  cities  stood  was  ever  afterwards  covered 
by  the  sea.  i—  2.  An  ancient  town  in  Thesndy, 
which  disappeared  in  eariy  times. 

Hnioon  ('EXuci^y),  son  of  Acesaa,  a  celebrated 
artist.    [AciSAS.] 

HSUoon  ('EAiKi^r :  Hdieom^  Paheo-Bmri,  Turk. 
J^i^oro  ),  a  celebrated  range  of  mountains  in  Boeotia, 
between  the  lake  Copais  and  the  Corinthian  gul^ 
was  covered  with  snow  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  and  possessed  many  romantic  ravines  and 
lovely  vallies.  Helicon  was  sacred  to  Apollo  and 
the  Moses,  the  latter  of  whom  are  hence  called 
"E\tK6nai  vap$4poi  and  *EXiit«vfa8<f  yv/u^  by 
the  Greek  poets,  and  Hdieomadm  and  HdkoomdM 
by  the  Roman  poets.  Here  sprung  the  celebrated 
fountains  of  the  Muses,  Aoanippb  and  Hippo* 
CRSNS.  At  the  fountain  of  Hippocrene  was  a 
grove  sacred  to  the  Muses,  which  was  adorned  with 
some  of  the  finest  works  of  art  On  the  slopes  and 
in  the  valleys  of  the  motmtains  grew  many  medi- 
cinal plants,  which  may  have  given  occasion  to  the 
worship  of  Apollo,  as  the  healing  god. 

HttlSdftnu  (*HAi^8«pot).  L  An  Athenian,  sur- 
named  Periegetea  (IltpiiiTirr^rX  probably  lived 
about  B.  c  164,  and  wrote  a  description  of  the 
works  of  art  in  the  Acropolis  at  Athens.  This  work 
was  one  of  the  authorities  for  Pliny'k  account  of' 
the  Greek  artists.  —  2.  A  rhetorician  at  Rome  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  whom  Horace  mentions  as 
the  companion  of  his  journey  to  Brundisiimi  (Sat.  i. 
5.  2,  3.)  —  8.  A  Stoic  philosopher  at  Rome,  who 
became  a  ddator  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  ( Juv.  SoA,  i. 
33.)— 4.  A  rhetorician,  and  private  secretary  to 
the  emperor  Hadrian.— 5.  Of  Emesa  in  Syria,  lived 
about  the  end  of  the  4th  century  of  our  era,  and 
was  bishop  of  Tricca  in  Thessaly.  Before  he  was 
made  bishop,  he  wrote  a  romance  in  1 0  books,  en- 
titled Aetiuopiea^  because  the  scene  of  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  the  story  is  laid  in  Aethiopia.  This 
work  has  come  down  to  us,  and  is  far  superior  to  the 
other  Greek  romances.  It  relates  the  loves  of' 
Theagenes  and  Chariclea.  Though  deficient  in 
those  characteristics  of  modem  fiction  which  appeal 
to  the  universal  sympathies  of  our  nature,  the  ro- 
mance of  Heliodorus  is  interesting  on  account  of 
the  rapid  succeuion  of  strange  and  not  altogether 
improbable  adventures,  the  many  and  various 
characters  introduced,  and  the  beautiful  scenes  de- 
scribed. The  language  is  simple  and  elegant.  The 
best  editions  are  by  Mitscheriich  in  his  Scrijh' 
iorei  Graed  ErotieL,  Argentorat.  1798,  and  by 
Coraih,  Paris,  1804.— 6.  Of  Larissa,  the  author  of 
a  short  work  on  optics,  still  extant,  chiefly  taken 
from  Euclid*s  Opiie$ ;  edited  by  Matani,  Pistor.l  758. 

Seliogmhiliii.    [Elaoabalv&] 

H81iop61ia  (H?dmf'w6\is  or  'HXioilvoAir,  I  e.  ^ 
Oty  of  the  Sitn),  t  (Heb.  Baalath :  Baalbek,  Ru.), 
a  celebrated  city  of  Syria,  a  chief  seat  of  the 
worship  of  Baal,  one  of  whose  symbols  was  the 
Sun,  and  whom  the  Greeks  identified  with  Apollo, 
as  well  as  with  Zeus :  hence  the  Greek  name  of  the 
city.  With  the  worship  of  Baal,  here  as  elsewhere, 
was  asiociated  that  ot  Astarte,  whom  the  Greeks 
identified  with  Aphrodite.    It  waa  situated  in  the 
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middle  of  Coele-Sjria,  at  the  W.  foot  of  Anti- 
Libannt,  on  a  riling  ffronnd  at  the  N.  E.  extremity 
of  a  large  plain  which  reaches  almost  to  the  sea, 
and  which  is  well  watered  by  the  river  Leontes 
(iVaAr-«^ir<Mtmiydk),  near  whose  sources  Heliopolis 
was  built :  the  sources  of  the  Orontes  also  are  not 
&r  N.  of  the  city.  The  situation  of  Heliopolis 
necessarily  made  it  a  place  of  great  commercial 
importance,  as  it  was  on  the  direct  road  from  Egypt 
and  the  Red  Sea  and  also  from  Tyre  to  Syria, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Europe;  and  hence,  probably,  the 
wealth  of  the  city,  to  which  its  ruins  still  bear 
witness.  We  know,  however,  very  little  of  its 
history.  It  was  made  a  Roman  colony  by  the  name 
of  Colonia  Julia  Augusta  Felix  Heliopolitana,  and 
colonised  by  Teterant  of  the  5th  and  8tb  legi<«s, 
under  Augustus.  Antoninus  Pius  built  the  great 
temple  of  Jupiter  (i.  e.  Baal),  of  which  the  ruins 
still  exist ;  and  there  are  medals  which  shew,  in 
addition  to  other  testimony,  that  it  was  favoured 
by  several  of  the  later  emperors.  All  the  existing 
ruins  are  of  the  Roman  period,  and  most  of  them 
probably  of  later  date  than  the  great  temple  just 
mentioned ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  determine  their 
exact  times.  They  consist  of  a  hu^  quadrangular 
court  in  front  of  the  great  temple,  another  hexagonal 
court  outside  oi  this,  and,  in  front  of  all,  a  portico, 
or  propylaea,  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps. 
Attached  to  one  comer  of*  the  quadrangular  court 
is  a  smaller,  but  more  perfect,  temple;  and,  at  some 
distance  from  all  these  buildings,  tJiere  is  a  circular 
edifice,  of  a  unique  and  very  interesting  archi- 
tectural form.  There  is  also  a  single  Doric  column 
on  a  rising  ground,  and  traces  of  the  city  walls.  — 
2.  (0.  T.  On,  or  Bethshemesh:  Matariek^  Ru.  N.E. 
of  Cairo),  a  celebrated  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  capital 
of  the  Nomos  Heliopolitet,  stood  on  the  £.  side  of  the 
Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile,  a  little  below  the  apex 
of  the  Delta,  and  near  the  canal  of  Trajan,  and  was, 
in  the  earliest  period  of  which  we  have  any  record, 
a  chief  seat  of  the  Egyptian  worship  of  the  Sun. 
Here  also  was  established  the  worship  of  Mnevis, 
a  sacred  bull  similar  to  Apis.  The  priests  of 
Heliopolis  were  renowned  for  their  learning.  It 
Buffered  much  during  the  invasion  of  Cambyses  ; 
and  by  the  time  of  Strabo  it  was  entirely  ruined. 

HSUm  CHAior  or  *HiKtos\  called  8ol  by  the 
Romans,  the  god  of  the  sun.  He  was  the  son  of 
Hyperion  and  Thea,  and  a  brother  of  Selene  and 
Eos.  From  his  father,  he  is  frequently  called 
HyperidnldM,  or  Hyperion,  the  ktter  of  which  is 
an  abridged  form  of  the  patronymic,  HypexionioiL 
In  the  Homeric  hymn  on  Helios,  he  is  called  a  son 
of  Hyperion  and  Eurypha&sa.  Homer  describes 
Helios  as  giving  light  both  to  gods  and  men:  he  rises 
m  the  E.  from  Oceanus,  traverses  the  heaven,  and 
descends  in  the  evening  into  the  darkness  of  the  W. 
and  Oceanus.  Later  poets  have  marvellously  embel- 
lished this  simple  notion.  They  tell  of  a  most  mag- 
nificent palace  of  Helios  in  the  E.,  containing  a 
throne  occupied  by  the  god,  and  surrounded  by  per> 
Bonifications  of  the  different  divisions  of  time.  They 
also  assign  him  a  second  palace  in  the  W.,  and 
describe  his  horses  as  feeding  upon  herbs  growing 
in  the  islands  uf  the  Blessed.  The  manner  in 
which  Helios  during  the  night  passes  from  the 
western  into  the  eastern  ocean  is  not  mentioned 
either  by  Homer  or  Hesiod,  but  later  poets  make 
him  sail  in  a  golden  boat,  the  work  of  Hephaestus, 
round  one-half  of  the  earth,  and  thus  arrive  in  the 
£.  at  the  point  from  which  he  has  to  rise  again. 
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Others  repreient  him  aa  makii^  haniglitlj  vorise 
while  slumbering  in  a  golden  bed.    The  bones 
and  chariot  with  which  Hdios  tzavenes  the  hea* 
vens  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  and  Odjuer, 
but  first  occur  in  the  Homeric  hymn  on  Heli(«,stti 
both  are  described  minutely  by  later  poets.— Eeliot 
is  described  as  the  god  who  sees  and  bean  evm 
thing,  and  was  thus  able  to  reveal  to  Hephsntoi 
the  faithlessness  of  Aphrodite,  and  to  Demetertbt 
abduction  of  her  daughter.   At  a  bter  time  HeU 
became  identified  with  Apollo,  thongh  theSnodi 
were  originally  quite  distinct;  bnttheidoitificatioE 
was  never  carried  out  completely,  for  do  Gmk 
poet  ever  made  Apollo  ride  in  the  chariot  of  HeliN 
through  the  heavena,  and  among  the  Rmhids  ve 
find  this  idea  only  after  the  time  of  Virgil.   Tit 
representationa  of  Apollo  with  xa3^  sroand  b 
head,  to  characteriae  him  as  identical  with  tbe  ic::, 
belong  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire.— Tm 
island  of  Thrinacia  (Sicily)  was  aacred  to  H/a 
and  there  he  had  flocka  of  aheep  and  oxen,  vhjct 
were  tended  by  hia  daughtera  Phaetusa  and  Lip- 
petia.     Later  tcaditiona  aacribe  to  him  flocki  i»^' 
in  the  island  of  Erythm ;   and  it  may  be  I^ 
marked  in  general,  that  sacred  flocks,  espcciailr  e: 
oxen,  occur  in  moat  plaoea  where  the  wonhf  '• 
Helios  was  established. — His  deseendanU  sre  icf 
numerous  ;  and  the  suniaraea  and  epitheu  ei^'* 
him  by  the  poets  are  naoatly  descriptive  ot » 
character  as  the  sun.    Temples  of  Helioi  (i^^i 
existed  in  Greece  at  a  very  early  time;  and  is  ia:^ 
times  we  find  his  wonhip  established  inw^a 
places,  and  especially  in  the  island  of  Rb«ii% 
where  the  fiunous  coloaaoa  was  a  representiura  i 
the  god.    The  sacrifices  offered  to  him  coos:-*:^^ 
of  white  rams,  boars,  bulla,  goats,  hmibi,  especwf 
white  horses,  and  honey.  Among  the  animsU  vni^ 
to  him,  the  cock  is  especially  mentioned.  The  K>- 
man  poets,  when  speaking  of  the  god  of  the  *^ 
(Sol),  usuaHy  adopt  the  notbna  of  the  GreeU  T^ 
worship  of  Sol  was  introduced  at  Rome,  e*ptaa^5 
after  the  Romans  had  become  acquaints!  with  tM 
East,  though  tnoea  of  the  worahip  of  the  iud  ci 
moon  occur  at  an  early  period. 

HeliMSn  ('EXi^ac^  or  'EAiO-^evf ),  a  imall  ic^ 
in  Arcadia,  on  a  river  of  the  aame  name,  whkk  i^ 
into  the  AlphCua. 

EeU&nlbiu  ('EAXdrucof).  1.  Of  Mvtilae  n 
Lesbos,  the  most  eminent  of  the  Greek  logocnph?*v 
or  early  Greek  historians,  waa  in  all  probabilitT  bMi 
about  B.  c.  496,  and  died  411.  We  hare  do 
ticulars  of  his  life,  but  we  may  presume  that  he  v.i 
many  of  the  countries,  of  whoee  history  he  gs^e 
account  He  wrote  a  great  nnmber  of  geacalor 
chronological  and  historical  works,  which  ut «. 
under  the  titles  of  Troicc^  Amtlica^  Penka^  bic 
of  his  most  popular  works  waa  entitled  'Upftoi 
*Hpar:  it  contained  a  chronological  list  of 
priestesses  of  Hera  at  Aigoa,  compiled  frum 
records  preserved  in  the  temple  of  the  goddtss 
this  plai^.  This  work  waa  oneof  the  earliest  sttf 
to  regulate  chronology,  and  was  made  uae  o 
Thucydides,  Timaeus  and  others.  The 
of  Hellanicus  are  collected  by  Sturs,  HrUamvi  I 
Froffmenta,  Lips.  1826 ;  and  by  C.  and  Th.  Mu 
Fragm,  ffiUor,  Grtuc  Paris,  1841.— 2.  A  G 
grammarian,  a  disciple  of  Agathocles,  and  a 
rently  a  contemporary  of  Aristarohna,  wrote  ou 
Homeric  poems. 

Hellaa,  HeUfinM.    [Giubcia.] 

Belli  (*EAAi}),  daughter  of  Athamas  and  K 
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phjne,  and  sister  of  Phrizas.  When  Pbrizni 
to  be  sacrificed  [Phrixus],  Nephele  rescued  her 
2  children,  who  rode  away  through  the  air  upon 
the  ram  with  the  golden  fleece,  the  gift  of  Hermes; 
but,  between  Sigeum  and  the  Chersonesns,  Helle 
fell  into  the  sea,  which  was  thence  called  the  sea 
of  Helle  {Helkv/Hmhu).  Her  tomb  was  shown  near 
Pactya,  on  the  Hellespont 

HeDitt  (*EAXi|r),  son  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha, 
or  of  Zeus  and  Dorippe,  husband  of  Orseis,  and 
iather  of  Aeolus,  Dorus,  and  Xuthns.  He  was 
kinff  of  Phthia  in  Thessaly,  and  was  succeeded 
by  nis  son  Aeolus.  He  is  the  mythical  ancestor  of 
aU  the  Hellenes;  from  his  2  sons  Aeolns  and  Dorus 
were  descended  the  Aeolians  and  Dorians ;  and 
from  his  2  grandsons  Achaeus  and  Ion,  the  sons  of 
Xuthns,  the  Achaeans  and  lonians. 

HoUetpontllf  ('EXX^ffvorrot :  Stroii$  </  Ae 
DardamOu,  or  o/GaUipoii,  Turk.  SlambtdDengkix\ 
the  long  narrow  strait  connecting  the  Propontis 
{Sea  <if  Marmara)  with  the  Aegean  Sea,  and 
through  which  the  waters  of  the  Black  Sea  dis- 
charge themselves  into  the  Mediterranean  in  a 
constant  current.  The  length  of  the  strait  is  about 
50  miles,  and  the  width  varies  frtun  6  miles  at  the 
upper  end  to  2  at  the  lower,  and  in  some  places  it 
is  only  1  mile  wide,  or  even  less.  The  narrowest 
part  is  between  the  ancient  cities  of  Skstub  and 
AsTDua,  where  Xerxes  made  his  bridge  of  boats, 
[Xkrzis]  and  where  the  legend  related  that 
Leander  swam  across  to  visit  Hero.  [Lxandxr.] 
The  name  of  the  Hellespont  (i.  e.  the  Sea  o/HdU) 
was  derived  from  the  story  of  Helle*s  being  drowned 
in  it  [Hbllk].  The  Hellespont  was  the  boundary 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  dividing  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonese in  the  f<ffmer  from  the  Troad  and  the  terri- 
tories of  Abydus  and  Lampsacus  in  the  latter.  The 
district  just  mentioned,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Hel- 
lespont, was  also  called  'EAA^vorrot,  its  inha- 
bitants 'EAAiiow^rrioi,  and  the  cities  on  its  coast 
'EAAirowitrruu  96Kus,  mm  2.  Under  the  Roman 
empire,  Hellespontus  was  the  name  of  a  proconsular 
province,  composed  of  the  Troad  and  the  N.  part  of 
Mysia,  and  having  Cysicus  for  its  capitaL 

HaUdmlBiUii  ('EAA^/Atror),  a  seaport  town  of 
the  Acamanians  on  the  ishind  Leueaa. 

HaUBpIa.    [  Ellopia.  ] 

HdSnis  or  Heldrun  (^  *£X«pof :  *tkmplTtit\ 
a  town  on  the  E.  coast  of  Sicily,  S.  of  Syracuse,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Helonis.  There  was  a  road 
from  Heloraa  to  Syracuse  (M^r  'EXvptn},  Thuc. 
vi  70,  vu.  80). 

Hilot  {rh'ZKofi  'EXffM>r,  'Ek^drns),  t  A 
town  in  Laconia,  on  the  coast,  in  a  marshy  situa- 
tion, whence  its  name  {9\ot=zmar§k),  The  town 
was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Pausanias.  It  vnM 
commonly  said  that  the  Spartan  slaves,  called  He- 
lotes  (ElXsrrct),  were  originally  the  Achaean  in- 
habitants of  this  town,  who  were  reduced  by  the 
Dorian  conqnercvs  to  sbtvery  ;  but  this  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  Helotes  seems  to  have  been  merely 
an  mvention,  in  consequence  of  the  similarity  of 
their  name  to  that  of  the  town  of  Helos.  (See  Diet, 
of  Antkj.  art  //e/ofet.)— 8.  A  town  or  district  of 
Eiis  on  the  AlpbCus. 

Hahneetaae,  a  people  in  Germany,  between  the 
Viadns  and  the  Vistula,  S.  of  the  Rugii,  and  N.  of 
the  Borgundiones,  reckoned  by  Tacitus  among  the 
LigiL 

BalTStli,  a  brave  and  powerful  Celtic  people, 
who  dwelt  between  M.  Junusus  (•/iira),the  Laeus 
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Lemaiinut  {Lak»  nfQtmtva\  the  Rhone,  and  the 
Rhine  as  &r  as  the  Lacus  Brigantimis  {Laht  cf 
Ckm^anei),  They  were  thus  botmded  by  the  Se> 
quani  on  the  W.,  by  the  Nantuates  and  Lepontii 
in  Cisalpine  Gaul  on  the  S.,  by  the  Rhaeti  on  the 
£.,  and  by  the  German  nations  on  the  N.  beyond 
the  Rhine.  Their  country,  called  Ager  Htho^ 
/ioruM  (but  never  Hdv9tiak\  thus  corresponded  to 
the  W.  part  of  Switaerland.  Their  chief  town  was 
AvxNTicuM.  They  were  divided  into  4  jtagi  or 
cantons,  of  which  the  Pagw  Tlii^rimw  was  the 
most  celebrated.  We  only  know  the  name  of  one 
of  the  3  others,  namely  the  Viau  Verhigoiu^  or, 
more  correctly,  Urin^ut.  — The  Helvetii  are  first 
mentioned  in  the  war  with  the  Cimbri.  In  b.  c. 
107  the  Tigurini  defeated  and  killed  the  Roman 
consul  L.  Casdus  Longinus,  on  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
while  another  diviiion  of  the  Helvetii  accompanied 
the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  in  their  invasion  of  Gaul. 
Subsequently  the  Helvetii  invaded  Italy  along  with 
the  Cimbri ;  and  they  returned  home  in  safety, 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Cimbri  by  Marine  and  Ca- 
tnltts  in  101.  About  40  years  afterwards,  they 
resolved,  upon  the  advice  of  Orgetorix,  one  of  their 
chiefs,  to  migrate  from  their  country  with  their 
wives  and  children,  and  seek  a  new  home  in  the 
more  fertile  plains  of  Gaul.  In  58  they  endea- 
voured to  carry  their  plan  into  execution,  but  they 
were  defieated  by  Caesar,  and  driven  back  into 
their  own  territories.  The  Romans  now  planted 
colonies  and  built  fortresses  in  their  country  (No- 
viodunum,  Vindonissa,  Aventicum),  and  the  Hel- 
vetii gradually  adopted  the  customs  and  language 
of  their  conquerors.  They  were  severely  punished 
by  the  generals  of  Vitellius  (a.  d.  70),  whom  they 
refused  to  recognise  as  emperor ;  and  after  that 
time  tbey  are  rarely  mentioned  as  a  separate 
people.  — The  Helvetii  were  included  in  Gallia 
Lugdunensia,  according  to  Strabo,  but  in  Gallia 
Belgica,  according  to  Pliny :  most  modem  writers 
adopt  Pliny*s  statement  When  Gaul  was  sub- 
divided into  a  greater  number  of  provinces  under 
the  later  emperors,  the  country  of  the  Helvetii 
formed,  with  that  of  the  Sequani  and  the  Rauiaci, 
thepnvinoe  of  Mamma  Seqmattorum, 

aMitif  mother  of  the  philosopher  Sinica. 

SelTUIuf  Priieu.    [Priscus.] 

Hal^  a  people  in  Gaul,  between  the  Rhone 
and  Mt  Cebenna,  which  separated  them  from  the 
Arvemi,  were  for  a  long  time  subject  to  Massilia, 
but  afterwards  belonged  to  the  province  of  Gallia 
Narbonensis.     Their  country  produced  good  wme. 

Halvliifl.  1.  BUiio.  [Blasio.]— 8.  Cisna. 
[CiNNA.]— 8.  Xaacia.  [Mancia.]  —  4. Pertl- 
haz.   [Pxrtinax.] 

HfoiMsU  (*H/Afpi}<ria),  the  soothing  goddess, 
a  surname  of  Artemia,  under  which  she  was  wor- 
shipped at  the  fountain  Lusi  (Aovtfo/),  in  Arcadia. 

UmiiteSpIoiL    [DiANiuM,  Na  2.] 

HMnimt,  Cutlu.    [Cassius,  No.  14.] 

HSniti  ('EyeroJ),  an  ancient  people  in  Paphli^ 
gonia,  dwelling  on  the  river  Parthenius,  fought  on 
the  side  of  Priam  against  the  Greeks,  but  had  dis- 
appeared before  the  historical  times.  They  were 
regarded  by  many  ancient  writen  as  the  anceston 
of  the  Veneti  in  luly.     [Vxnxtl] 

ESiiISobi  CHWoxoO,  a  people  in  Colchis,  N. 
of  the  Phasis,  notorious  as  pirates. 

Henna.    [Enna.] 

Haphaeftla  ('H^<rrfa).  t  C^^tmt^s),  a 
town  in  the  N.W.  of  the  island  of  Lemnos.«*S. 
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CH^oT(8i|f  -T<(8iyr),  a  demu  in  Attica,  belong* 
ing  to  the  tribe  AcamaDtu. 
Hepha6ftiQLdaf  InittlM.  [Aiolias.] 
HephaaftXon  ('HfoiorUfr).  L  Son  of  Amyn- 
tor,  a  Macedonian  of  Pella,  celebiated  aa  the 
friend  of  Alexander  the  Great,  with  whom  he 
had  been  brought  up.  Alexander  called  Hephaee> 
tion  hia  own  private  friend,  but  Cratenie  the 
friend  of  the  king.  Hephaestion  accompanied 
Alexander  to  Asia,  and  was  employed  by  the  king 
in  many  important  commandi.  He  died  at  Ecba- 
tana,  afier  aa  ilhieti  of  only  7  dayt,  b.  c.  325. 
Alexander'^  grief  for  hia  loas  waa  paaaionate  and 
Tiolent.  A  general  mourning  waa  ordered  through* 
out  the  empire,  and  a  funeral  pile  and  monument 
erected  to  him  at  Babylon,  at  a  coat  of  10,000  ta- 
lenta.~2.  A  Greek  grammarian,  who  inatrueted 
the  emperor  Verua  in  Greek,  and  accordingly  lived 
about  ▲.  D.  150.  He  waa  perhapa  the  author  of  a 
Mamual  on  Metru  (^ZyxfipHioif  wtpl  fiirftrnp)^ 
which  haa  come  down  to  na  under  the  name  of 
HephaeatioD.  Thia  work  ia  a  tolerably  complete 
manual  of  Greek  metrea,  and  forma  the  baaiaof  all 
our  knowledge  on  that  aubjeet  Edited  by  Gaia- 
ford,  Oxon.  1810. 

Hiphaeftns  fH^oroi ),  called  Tvlofama  by 
the  Romana,  the  god  of  fin.  He  waa,  according 
to  Homer,  the  aon  of  Zeua  and  Hem.  Later 
traditiona  atate  that  he  had  no  father,  and  that 
Hera  gave  birth  to  him  independent  of  Zeua,  aa 
ahe  waa  jealoua  of  Zeua  having  given  birth  to 
Athena  independent  of  her.  He  waa  bom  lame 
and  weak,  and  waa  in  conaequence  ao  much  dia- 
liked  by  hia  mother,  that  ahe  threw  him  down 
from  Olympua.  The  marine  dirinitiea,  Thetia  and 
Eurynome,  received  him,  and  he  dwelt  with  them 
for  9  yeara  in  a  grotto,  beneath  Ooeanna,  making 
for  them  a  variety  of  omamenta.  He  afterwarda 
returned  to  Olympua,  though  we  are  not  told  throufh 
what  meana,  and  he  appears  in  Homer  aa  the 
great  artiat  of  the  goda  of  Olympua.  Althoiufh  he 
had  been  cruelly  treated  by  hia  mother,  he  uwaya 
showed  her  reapect  and  kindneaa  ;  and  on  one 
occaaion  took  her  part,  when  ahe  waa  quarrelling 
with  Zeua,  which  ao  much  enraged  the  fiither  of 
the  goda,  that  he  aeised  Hephaestua  by  the  leg,  and 
hurled  him  down  from  heaven.  Hephaeatua  waa 
a  whole  day  falling,  but  in  the  evening  he  alighted 
in  the  ialand  of  Lemnoa,  where  he  waa  kindly  re- 
ceived by  the  Sintiana.  Later  writers  describe  hia 
lameneas  aa  the  conaequence  of  thia  fiUl,  while 
Homer  makea  him  lame  from  his  birth.  He  again 
returned  to  Olympua,  and  aubaequently  acted  the 
part  of  mediator  between  hia  parenta.  On  that 
occaaion  he  offered  a  cup  of  nectar  to  hia  mother 
and  the  other  goda,  who  burst  out  into  immo- 
derate laughter  on  aeeing  him  busily  hobbling 
from  one  god  to  another.  —  Hephaeatua  appears 
to  have  b^n  originally  the  god  of  fire  simply  ; 
but  aa  fire  is  indispensable  in  working  metals,  he 
was  afterwards  regarded  as  an  artist  His  palace 
in  Olympus  was  imperishable  and  shining  like 
stars.  It  contained  his  workshop,  with  the  anvil 
and  20  bellows,  which  worked  spontaneously  at 
his  bidding.  It  was  there  that  he  made  all  his 
beautiful  and  marvellous  works,  both  for  gods  and 
men.  The  ancient  poets  abound  in  descriptions  of 
exquisite  workmanship  which  had  been  manufac- 
tured by  the  god.  AH  the  palaces  in  Olympus 
were  his  workmanship.  He  made  the  armour  of 
Achilles ;  the  &tal  necklace  of  Harmonia ;  the 
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fire-bieathing  bulla  of  AeStes,  king  of  Coldiit, 
dec.  In  later  aeoonnta,  the  Cyclops  sre  kii  work- 
men and  servanta,  and  hia  workshop  ii  no  longer 
in  Olympus,  but  in  some  videaaic  island.  In  uk 
Iliad  the  wife  of  Hephaestus  is  Chans:  in  Hesi>i 
Aglaia,  the  youngest  of  the  Charitcs ;  but  in  th- 
Odyaaey,  aa  well  aa  in  later  aooounts,  Apbrodit^ 
appeara  aa  hia  wife.  Aphrodite  proved  fiuthleu  n 
her  huaband,  and  waa  in  love  with  Arcs ;  b-;: 
Helios  disclosed  their  amours  to  Hephaettoi,  vl  > 
caught  the  guilty  pair  in  an  invisible  net,  and  ex- 
posed them  to  the  laughter  of  the  assembled  soit. 
—  The  fiivourite  abode  of  Hephaestus  on  earth  n> 
the  island  of  Lemnoa  ;  but  other  volcanic  islardi 
also,  such  as  Lipara,  Hieia,  Imbros,  and  Sicilj.  v 
called  his  abodes  or  workahopa. —  Hephaestus,  lik' 
Athena,  gave  ekill  to  mortal  artuts,  and.  eonjoirtj 
with  her,  he  was  believed  to  have  taogfat  men  t- 
arta  which  embelliah  and  adorn  life.  Hence  « 
Athena  they  had  templea  and  feativala  in  como : 
The  epitheta  and  aumamea,  by  which  Hepbaf«r> 
ia  designated  by  the  poets,  generally  aUode  to  b 
akiU  in  the  plaatic  aita  or  to  hia  lunenesi  T-* 
Greeka  frequently  placed  small  dwarf-like  iUcsi 
of  the  god  near  the  hearth.  During  the  best  per.4 
of  Grecian  art,  he  waa  icpreaent^  aa  a  ript  j 
man  with  a  beard,  and  ia  cfaaracteiiaed  by  hia  b> 
mer  or  aome  other  inatfument,  hia  oval  cap,  vi 
the  chiton,  which  leaves  the  riffht  shoulder  and  &'- 
uncovered.  —  The  Roman  Vulcaaoa  was  aa  :: 
Italian  divinity.    [Vuixanub.] 

EaptftaSmiui.    rAxoTPTu&] 

Hint  CH/m  or'Hpiy),  called  JUBO  by  the  R^ 
mana.  The  Greek  Hera,  that  ia,  Mittrtu^  ms  ■ 
daughter  of  Cronos  and  Rhea,  and  sister  and  «-> 
of  Zeua.  Some  call  her  the  eldest  dsofbur " 
Cronos,  but  others  sive  thia  title  to  Hestia.  Ac- 
cording to  Homer  she  was  brought  up  bv  Ocear.« 
and  Tethys,  and  afterwarda  became  the  «!!•• 
Zea§^  without  the  knowledge  of  her  pamti  Tki 
aimple  account  ia  varioualy  modified  in  otk^r  ci*' 
ditiona.  Being  a  daughter  of  Cronoa,  she,  I'se  bi| 
other  children,  waa  awallowcd  by  her  father,  bd 
afterwarda  releaaed  ;  and,  according  to  an  Atcdm 
traditicm,  she  waa  brought  op  by  TwneDiu,  tb^ 
of  Pelaagui*  The  Aigivea,  on  the  other  band,  I 
lated  that  ahe  had  been  brought  up  by  En*: 
Proaymna,  and  Aciaea,  the  3  diuighten  oif  the  i 
Aatoion.  Several  parte  of  Greeoe  claimed 
honour  of  being  her  birthplace,  and  morv 
cially  Anoa  and  Samoa,  which  were  the  prrc 
aeata  of  her  worahip.  Her  marriage  wim 
offered  ample  acope  for  poetical  invention,  ac 
veral  placea  in  Greece  aJao  claimed  the  hoct  J 
having  been  the  acene  of  the  marriage,  f^^^l 
Euboea,  Samoa,  Cnoaaua  in  Crete,  and  Mi 
Thornax,  in  the  S.  of  Aigolia.  Her 
called  the  Sacred  Afarrioffe  0*p^s  Yd^s), 
repreaented  in  many  phusea  where  ahe  w-ai 
ahipped.  At  her  nuptiala  all  the  gods  bvnc 
her  with  preaenta,  and  Ge  preaented  to 
tree  with  golden  i4>plee,  which  waa  watch^ 
the  Hesperides,  at  the  foot  of  the  Hypcrl 
Atlas.  —  In  the  Iliad  Hera  is  treated  bv| 
Olympian  gods  with  the  same  reverence 
husband.  Zeus  himself  listens  to  her  counf^u 
communicates  his  seereti  to  her.  She  is,  r.oi 
standing,  far  inferior  to  him  in  power,  ani 
obey  him  unconditionally.  She  is  not,  likr 
the  queen  of  gods  and  men,  but  simply  the  » i 
the  supreme  ^kL    The  idea  of  her  being  th^ 
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of  heftven,  with  n«l  wealth  and  power,  ii  of  much 
later  date.  Her  diaracter,  as  detcribed  by  Homer, 
ia  not  of  a  raj  amiaUe  kind  ;  and  her  jealouay, 
obatinacj,  and  quazrelaome  ditpotition,  wnnetimes 
make  her  hniband  tremble.  Henoe  arise  frequent 
disputes  between  Heia  and  Zeus  ;  and  on  one  oc- 
casion Hera,  in  conjunction  with  Poseidon  and 
Athena,  contemplated  putting  Zeus  into  chains. 
Zeus,  in  such  cases,  not  only  thxestens,  but  beats 
her.  Once  he  e^en  hung  her  up  in  the  clouds, 
with  her  hands  chained,  and  with  two  anvils  sus- 
pended from  her  feet ;  and  on  another  occasion, 
when  Hephaestus  attempted  to  help  her,  Zeus 
hurled  him  down  from  Olympus.  —  By  Zeus  she 
was  the  mother  of  Ares,  Hebe,  and  Hephaestos. — 
Heia  was,  properlr  speaking,  the  only  really  married 
goddess  amona;  the  Olmpians,  for  the  marriage  of 
Aphndite  with  Hephaestus  can  scarcely  be  taken 
into  consideratbn.  Hence,  she  is  the  goddeas  of 
marriage  and  of  the  birth  of  children.  Several 
epithets  and  surnames,  such  as  ElXt/ih^m,  TofiiiAia, 
Ziryio,  TcAcCb,  &&,  contain  allusions  to  this  cha- 
racter of  the  goddess,  and  the  Ilithyiae  are  de- 
scribed as  her  daughters.  —  She  is  represented  in 
the  Iliad  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  2  horses,  in 
the  harnessing  and  unharnessing  of  which  she  is 
assisted  by  Hebe  and  the  Horae.  Owing  to  the 
judgment  of  Paris  [Pahis],  she  was  hostile  to  the 
Trojans,  and  in  the  Trojan  war  she  accordingly 
sided  with  the  Greeks.  She  pemcuted  all  the 
children  of  Zeus  by  mortal  mothers,  and  henoe 
appeals  as  the  enemy  of  Bionysui,  Hercules,  and 
others.  In  the  Aigonautic  expedition  she  assisted 
Jason.  It  is  impoMible  heie  to  enumerate  all  the 
events  of  mythical  story  in  which  Hera  acts  a  part ; 
and  the  reader  must  refer  to  the  particular  deities 
or  heroes  with  whose  story  she  is  connected.  — 
Hera  was  worshipped  in  many  parts  of  Greece,  but 
mote  especially  at  Aigos,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  she  had  a  splendid  temple,  on  the  road  to 
Mycenae.  Her  great  festival  at  Aigos  is  described 
in  the  Did,  of  AnL  art.  Heraea.  She  also  had  a 
splendid  temple  in  Samos.  —  The  ancients  gave 
several  interpretations  respecting  the  real  signifi- 
cance of  Hera  ;  but  we  must  in  all  probability  re- 
gard her  as  the  great  goddess  of  nature,  who  was 
worshipped  every  where  from  the  eariiest  times. 
The  worship  of  the  Roman  Juno  is  spoken  of  in 
a  separate  article.  [Juno.]  Hera  was  usually  re- 
presented as  a  majestic  woman  of  mature  age,  with 
a  beautiful  forehead,  large  and  widely  opened  eyes, 
and  with  a  grave  expression  commanding  reverence. 
Her  hair  was  adorned  with  a  crown  or  a  diadem. 
A  veil  frequently  hangs  down  the  back  of  her  head, 
to  characterise  her  as  the  bride  of  Zeus,  and  the 
diadem,  veil,  sceptre,  aad  peacock,  are  her  ordinary 
attributes. 

Eiradte  CHpdnXtia :  'HpcucXc^rqr  :  Hersp 
dedtes).  I.  In  Europe,  L  H.,  in  Lucania,  on 
the  river  Siris,  founded  by  the  Tarentines.  During 
the  independency  of  the  Greek  states  in  the  S.  of 
Italy,  congreases  were  held  in  this  town  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Tarentines.  It  sunk  into  insig- 
nificance under  the  Romnna.  — •  2.  In  Acamania  on 
the  Ambncian  gulf.  —  3.  In  Piaatii  Elis,  in  ruins 
in  the  time  of  Strabo.  —•4.  The  later  name  of  Pe- 
rinthns  in  Thrace.  [Pxrinthvs.]  —  6.  E.  Cao- 
Mbwiii  Farbazia,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis  on  the 
coast,  a  ica-port  of  the  Manilians.  —  6.  H.  LyiL* 
etftit  (AtyKtiarii),  also  called  Pelagonia  {Bit^ia 
or  JBctottaX  ia  Maoodooia,  on  the  Via  Egnatia,  W. 
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of  the  Erigon,  the  capital  of  one  of  the  4  districts 
into  which  Macedonia  was  divided  by  the  Romans. 
—7.  H.  MinSa  (Mivd^ :  nr.  Tomt  di  Capo 
Bianeo  Ru.),  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Halycos,  between  Agrigentum 
and  Selinun  According  to  tradition  it  was  founded 
by  Minos,  when  he  pursued  Daedalus  to  Sicily, 
and  it  may  have  been  an  ancient  colony  of  the 
Cretans.  We  know,  however,  that  it  was  after- 
wards colonised  by  the  inhabitants  of  Selinus,  and 
that  its  original  name  was  Jlfiaoo,  which  it  con- 
tinued to  bear  till  about  b.  c.  500,  when  the  town 
was  taken  by  the  Lacedaemonians  under  Euryleon, 
who  changed  its  name  into  that  of  Heradea  ;  but 
it  continued  to  bear  its  ancient  appellation  as  a 
surname  to  distinguish  it  from  other  places  of  the 
■ame  name.  It  fell  at  an  early  period  into  the 
hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  remained  in  their 
power  till  the  conquest  of  Sicily  by  the  Romans, 
who  phnted  a  colony  there^  — •  o.  E.  Sindoa 
(Siyroc^),  in  Macedonia,  a  town  of  the  Sinti,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Strymon,  founded  by  Amyn- 
tas,  brother  of  Philip.  ^8.  E.  IhtehinXae,  in 
Theanly.  SeeTRACHis.-»II./»ilfaa.  LE.Pon- 
titea  ('H.  i)  noin'M^,  or  ntfrrov,  or  iv  Tl6mtif :  Hor 
raJdi  or  ErtffU),  a  dty  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  Pontus 
Euxinus,  on  the  coast  of  Bithynia,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Moriandyni,  wu  situatMi  20  stadia  N.  of  the 
river  Lyais,  upon  a  little  river  called  Acheron  or 
Soooautes,  and  near  the  base  of  a  peninsula  called 
Acherusia,  and  had  a  fine  harbour.  It  was  founded 
about  B.  c.  550  by  colonists  fimm  Megara  and  from 
Tanagxa  in  Boeotia  (not,  as  Strabo  says,  from  Mi- 
letus). After  various  political  struggles,  it  settled 
down  under  a  monarchical  form  of  government. 
It  reached  the  height  of  its  prosperity  in  the  reign 
of  Darius  Codomaimus,  when  it  had  an  extensive 
commerce,  and  a  territory  reaching  from  the  Par* 
thenius  to  the  Sanganus.  It  bcjg^  to  decline  in 
consequence  of  the  rise  of  the  kingdom  of  Bithynia 
and  the  foundation  of  Nicomedi%  and  the  invasion 
of  Asia  Minor  by  the  Ghiuls;  and- its  ruin  was 
completed  in  the  Mithridatic  war,  when  the  city 
was  taken  and  plundered,  and  partly  destroyed,  by 
the  Romans  under  Cotta.  It  was  the  native  city 
of  HsRACLioxs  PoNTicus,  and  perhaps  of  the 
painter  Zsuzia— 8.  H.  ad  Latmnm  ('H.  Adr- 
^iov,  or  i)  foo  AdrfjL^ :  Ra.  uear  the  Lake  </BaJi), 
a  town  of  Ionia,  S.E.  of  Miletus,  at  the  foot  of  Ml 
Latmus  and  upon  the  Sinus  Latmicus ;  formerly 
called  lAtmus.  Near  it  was  a  cave,  with  the 
tomb  of  Endymion.  —  There  was  another  city  of 
the  same  name  in  Caria,  one  in  Lydia,  2  in  Syria, 
one  in  Media,  and  one  in  India,  none  of  which 
require  special  notice  here. 

HtauoaopSlu  ('HpeurAcoi^oAir).  L  ParvE  (ij 
tuitpd\  also  called  Sethvon,  a  city  of  Lower  E^rypt, 
in  the  Nomos  Sethroites,  22  Roman  miles  W.  of 
Pelusium.— 2.  Magna  (if  MST^n,  also  ^  &yw), 
the  capital  of  the  fertile  Nomos  Heracleopolites  or 
Heracleotes,  in  the  Heptanomis,  or  Middle  Egypt ; 
a  chief  seat  of  the  wonihip  of  the  ichneumon. 

Hinufltum  ('HpcdcAcior),  the  name  of  several 
promontories  and  towns,  of  which  none  require 
spedal  notice  except :  L  A  town  in  Macedonia  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Apilai,  near  the  frontiers  of  Thes- 
saly.— 8.  The  harbour  of  Cnossusin  Crete.— 8.  A 
town  on  the  coast  of  the  Delta  of  Egypt,  a  little 
W.  of  Canoput ;  from  which  the  Canopic  mouth 
of  the  Nile  was  often  called  also  the  Herscleotie 
month.  "M  4.  A  place  near  Gindarus  in  the  Syrian 
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proWnee  of  Cyxrheatice,  where  Ventidini,  the  l^mte 
of  M.  Antony,  gAined  his  greet  ▼ictofj  orer  the 
Parthianf  under  Paoonit,  in  &  c.  36. 

Hiradiiiiiis  ('H^oicXciai^f),  one  of  the  offieefi 
of  Honorioi,  put  Stilicho  to  death  (a.  d.  408),  and 
received,  as  the  rewird  of  that  eervioe,  the  goreni- 
ment  of  Afriok  He  rendered  good  lervice  to  Ho- 
norine  during  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  AJaric,  and 
the  usnrpatian  of  Attahu.  In  418  he  revolted 
against  Honoriua,  and  invaded  Italy ;  but  his  en- 
terprise fiiiled,  and  on  hia  retain  to  Afiiea  he  was 
put  to  death  at  Carthage. 

HiradldaA  ('HpajKAtSBai),  the  deseendanti  of 
Hercules,  who,  in  eonjunction  irith  the  Dorians, 
conquered  Pdoponneaui.  It  had  been  the  will  of 
Zeus,  so  nn  the  legend,  that  Hercules  ahoold  rale 
over  the  oountnr  of  the  Perseids,  at  Mycenae  and 
Tiryns.  But  through  Hem's  cunning,  Suiyithens 
bad  been  pat  into  the  place  of  Hercules,  who  had 
become  the  servant  of  the  former.  After  the  death 
of  Hercules,  his  claims  devolved  upon  his  soni  and 
descendants.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  Hyllui, 
the  eldest  of  his  4  eons  by  Deianira,  was  residing 
vrith  his  brotbere  at  the  coort  of  Ceyz  at  Tnchis. 
As  Euxystheus  demanded  their  surrender,  and 
Ceyx  was  unable  to  protect  them,  they  iied  to 
various  parts  of  Greece,  until  they  were  received 
as  suppliants  at  Athens,  at  the  ahar  of  Eleoe 
(Mercy).  Aceotdingto  the  A^eraofiefoe  of  Euripides, 
the  BODS  of  Heteules  were  first  staying  at  Aigos, 
thence  went  to  Tiaehis  in  Thessaly,  and  at  lengtb 
came  to  Athena.  Demephon,  the  son  of  Theseus, 
received  them,  and  they  settled  in  the  Attic  teti»> 
polls.  Euryithens,  to  whom  the  Athenims  refused 
to  surrender  the  fugitives,  now  marched  against 
the  Adienians  with  a  large  army,  but  was  defeated 
by  the  Athenians  under  lounis,  Theseus,  and 
Hyllus,  and  waa  slain  with  his  seas.  The  battle 
itself  was  celebrated  in  Attic  atoiy  as  the  battle  of 
the  Scironian  reck,  on  the  coast  of  the  Sanniegali^ 
though  Pindar  pbioes  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tbebes.  After  the  battle,  the  Heradidae  entered 
Peloponnesus,  and  maintained  themsdves  there  for 
one  year.  This  was  their  1st  invasion  of  Pelo- 
ponneius.  But  a  plague,  which  spread  over  the 
whole  peninsuhs  oompdled  them  to  retunn  to  Attica, 
whtte,  for  a  time,  they  again  settled  in  the  Attic 
tetrapolis.  From  thence  uiey  proceeded  to  Aegi- 
mius,  king  of  the  Dorians,  wnom  Hercules  had 
assisted  in  his  war  against  the  lApithae,  and  who 
had  promised  to  preserve  a  Srd  of  his  territory  fior 
the  children  of  Hercules.  [Aaoimus.]  The  Hera- 
didae were  hospitably  received  by  Aeguniut,  and 
Hyllus  was  adopted  by  the  latter.  After  reaiain- 
ing  in  Doris  8  years,  Hyllus,  with  a  band  of  Do- 
rians, undertook  an  expedition  against  Atieos,  who 
had  married  a  daughter  of  Eurystheus,  and  had 
become  king  of  Mycenae  and  Tiryna.  Hyllus 
marehed  across  the  Corinthian  btbmaa,  and  fint 
met  Echemus  of  Tegea,  who  fought  for  the  Pdo* 
pidae,  the  principal  opponents  of  the  Heradidae. 
Hyllus  fell  in  single  combat  with  Echemus,  and, 
according  to  an  agreement  which  had  been  made 
before  the  battle,  the  Heradidae  were  not  to  make 
any  further  attempt  upon  Peloponnesus  for  the  next 
50  yean.  Thus  ended  their  2nd  invasion.  They 
now  retired  to  Trioorythus,  where  they  were 
allowed  by  the  Athenians  to  take  up  their  abode. 
During  the  period  which  followed  (10  yean  after 
the  death  of  Hyllna),  the  Trojan  war  todc  place  ; 
and  30  years  after  the  Tnijan  war  Cleodaeus,  aon 
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of  Hyllui,  again  invaded  PelspaBBesas,  which  mi 
the  3rd  iavadon.  About  20  jesa  kter  Ariittnis- 
ehua,  the  son  of  Cleodaens,  undottBok  ^e  4th  ci- 
peditaoa;  bat  both  heroes  fielL  Not  ^te  30  van 
after  AriitonuKhuB  (that  ii,  about  30  yesa  altet 
the  destruction  of  Trey),  the  Hemdidae  pKpid 
fat  their  6th  and  final  atfesck.  Temeaai,  (>» 
phootes,  and  Aristodemas,  the  bobs  of  Aiiitani- 
ditts,  upon  the  advice  of  an  ooele,  bdlt  i  flert  « 
the  Corinthian  gulf ;  but  this  fleet  wis  ^axnjfi 
beeause  Hippotes,  one  of  the  Hendidse,  hid  kilM 
Carnua,  an  Acsniaaiaa  aoothoayer ;  sad  Anltoi^ 
mus  was  killed  by  a  flask  of  U^taisg.  An  oncii 
BOW  ordered  them  to  take  a  3-eysd  nsa  for  tkt 
oommaader.  HewasflmndinthepassacfOrTk 
the  SOB  of  Andnemoa,  an  Aetditt,  bat  imeoM 
from  a  flunily  in  Elia.  The  eipeditian  now  tit 
ressfally  sailed  from  Nanpaetas  towarii  Rhna  k 
PeloponaesuSb  Oxylas,  keepmg  the  invBden  »«n 
frsm  Elis,  led  them  through  Afcadia.  TbeHtn- 
clidae  and  Dorians  eoaqwred  Tisamenui,  tb«i(t 
of  Orestes,  who  ruled  over  Axgos,  Ujoent^ni 
Sparta.  After  this  tbcj  becBme  maitea  of  ^ 
greater  part  of  PdoponaiesBB,  and  then  distnlBK 
by  lot  the  newly  aoquiied  possMskms  Tcaxw 
obtained  Aigos  ;  PrDdee  and  Euiystheas,  the  m 
sooB  of  Aristodemua,  Lacedaemon ;  and  CmphA^ 
Messenia.  >- Sach  are  the  tafitieM  aboot  dK  B^ 
ncfidae  and  their  eonqaeet  of  PdopomMiai  T**; 
are  not  purely  nytbual,  bat  eantain  a  pa*< 
historical  substanee,  notwithfltandiag  the  vim 
contradictions  in  the  accounts.  Thcyrefffsati^ 
eonquest  of  the  Achaean  popnlatioa  by  Dorias- 
vaden,  who  henceforward  appear  as  the  nling  ^ 
in  the  Pdoponnesus.  The  conqnersd  AcbsiSM  k^ 
came  partly  the  daves  and  partly  the  sDb>ct4  o( 
tbeDorians.    (See  DieL  i^  AwL  9kU  FaicteL) 

BiKumm  i'HptucK^ihit).  LASymcuavKK 
of  Lysimachus,  one  of  the  genenls  when  Sjiw 
was  attacked  by  the  Athenians,  b.  a  415.— 2-  A 
Syncusan,  who  held  the  diief  comaHnd  «f  ^ 
mercenary  forees  under  the  ywmser  Dinw^ 
Being  suspecled  by  DioayainB,  he  fled  iroiB  S^n^ 
CBBO,  and  afterwards  took  part  with  Dioo  in  »' 
polling  Diooysius  from  Syiacasa.  After  the  exi 
pulsion  of  the  tyrant,  a  pewerfal  party  at  S^ 
looked  i^>  to  Heiadides  aa  their  leader,  is 
qufloce  oif  which  Dion  caaaed  him  to  be 
nated,  364.-3.  Son  of  Agathodes.  aNoift[ 
his  fiither  to  Afiioa,  where  he  was  put  te  death  t] 
the  Boldiers,  when  they  were  deeerted  by  A^ 
des,  307.— 4.  Of  TareDtam,  one  of  tke  cbK 
ooanseUonof  PhiUp  V.  kingof  Maeedeais.— &•  ^^ 
Byaantaam,  sent  as  ambasawlnr  by  Antioebos  tfa* 
Great  to  the  2  Sdpioi,  190.— C  One  of  the! 
ambassadon  aeat  by  AnUochui  Epi^hsnes  to  t^ 
Romans,  169.  Hendides  was  banisbed  by  IH 
metrius  Seter,  the  auoceseor  of  Antio^ni  (l^-I 
and  in  revenge  gave  his  support  to  the  impostor 
of  Alexander  Bdaa.— 7.  SumaffledrMtini.h^ 
cause  he  was  born  at  HeradCa  in  Pontos.  Hr  M 
a  persoB  of  considerable  wealth,  and  mignt«d  J 
Athens,  where  he  became  a  pupil  of  Pisxo.  P 
paid  attention  also  to  the  Pytbagorean  system.  u| 
afterwards  attended  the  instructions  of  SpeoiiffQ 
and  finally  of  Aristotle.  He  wrote  a  great  nm\M 
of  works  upon  philoBopfay,  mathematics,  muic.  hii 
toiy,  politics,  grammar;  and  poetry ;  but  slnost  a 
these  works  are  loeL  Then  haa  csne  down  to  o 
a  small  work,  under  the  naaM  of  Hendides.  ft 
tiUed  vspl  IleAiTiwv,  of  which  the  best  sdiuoo 
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■re  by  KiAer,  Halk,  1804,  md  by  Conei,  in  hif 
edition  of  Aeliu,  Paria,  1805.  Another  extant 
work,  *AAAiryop<ai  'Opaiputal^  which  alto  bean  the 
name  of  Hecaelidet,  was  eertainly  not  written  by 
him.  Diogenes  La&tina,  in  hit  Ufe  of  Heraelidet, 
•ayf  that  **  Heraclidet  made  tngediei,  and  nut 
tile  name  of  Thespii  to  them.**  Thia  Mntenoe  bat 
giTtn  oocation  to  a  learned  diaqnitition  by  Bentley 
{Pkaiarit^  p.  239),  to  proTe  that  the  fi»|inenU  at- 
tribnted  to  Thetpit  are  really  eited  fiom  thete 
conntofeit  tragedietof  Heiadidet.  Some  childith 
ttoriet  are  told  about  HerMlidet  keeping  a  pet 
terpent,  and  ordering  one  of  hit  firiendt  to  conceal 
hit  body  after  hit  death,  and  phwa  the  terpent  on 
the  bed,  that  it  might  be  toppoaed  that  he  bad 
bean  taken  to  the  company  of  the  goda.  It  b  alao 
aaid  that  he  killed  a  man  who  ud  naurped  the 
tyrannT  in  Heraclea,  and  there  art  other  tnditiont 
liwat  him  tcarcely  worth  relating. «-« 8.  An  hia- 
torian,  who  lived  in  the  rtign  of  Ptolemy  Philo- 
pator  (222 — ^205),  and  wrote  teveral  workt^  quoted 
by  the  gnimmariant.  — 9.  A  physician  of  Taren- 
torn,  lived  in  the  Srd  or  2iid  century  b.  c,  and 
wrote  tome  woriit  on  Materia  Mediea,  and  a  oom- 
mentary  on  all  the  workt  in  the  Hippocratie  Col- 
lection. — 10.  A  phy tician  of  Eiythrae  in  Ionia, 
waa  a  pupil  of  Chrytermat,  and  a  eontcmporaiy  of 
Strabo  in  the  Itt  century  &  c. 

HfowUtOf  CHpdKXmot.)  1.  Of  Epheaua,  a 
pbiloaopher  genoalhr  oonaidered  aa  belonging  to 
the  Ionian  achool,  though  he  differed  from  their 
principlea  in  many  retpeeta.  In  hit  youth  he  trtr 
Tolled  eztenaively,  and  after  hia  return  to  Epheaua 
the  chief  magiatiacy  waa  offered  him,  which,  how- 
CTer,  he  transferred  to  hia  brother.  He  appaan 
afterwarda  to  have  become  a  complete  reeluae,  re- 
jecting eyen  the  kindneatea  offered  by  Dariua,  and 
at  last  retreating  to  the  mountains,  when  he  lived 
on  pot-herbs ;  but,  after  some  time,  he  was  oom- 
polled  by  the  sickneu  consequent  on  such  meagn 
diet  to  return  to  Ephesut,  when  he  died.  He  died 
at  the  age  of  60,  and  flourished  about  b.  c.  61S. — 
Heraclitus  wrote  a  work  OmNabu^  (v^pl  ^^h0s\ 
which  contained  his  philosophical  riews.  From 
the  obocurity  of  hia  atyle,  he  gained  the  title  of  the 
O&smre  (aiurrfur<{s).  He  conaidered  fin  to  be  the 
primary  form  of  all  matter ;  but  by  fin  he  meant 
only  to  deacribe  a  clear  light  fluid,  **  aelf-kindled 
and  self-extinguished,**  and  thenfon  not  differing 
materially  from  the  air  of  Anaximenes.  —  8.  An 
Academic  philosopher  of  Tyre,  a  friend  of  Antio- 
chus,  and  a  pupil  of  Clitomachus  and  Phib. «-«  S. 
The  nputed  author  of  a  woric,  IIs^  *Aw(tfTa»r,  pub- 
lished by  Westermann,  in  hia  MpAo^npkif  Bnma> 
vig.  1843. 

Smaa  ('Hpola:  *Hpau6s:  nr.  Si.  J6amm»^ 
Ru.),  a  town  in  Arcadia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Al|jiAis,  near  the  borden  of  Elis.  Its  tairitory 
was  called  H«na&tis  ('Hpaiaris).      . 

Horaei  Montea  {rk  'Hpoia  0pi|:  MoiiHSonU 
%  rsage  of  mountains  in  Sicily,  running  from  the 
centR  of  the  island  S.E.,  and  ending  in  the  pio> 
montofy  Pachynum. 
Hanram.    [Ajtaoa,  p.  77,  a.] 
Barbeffiu.    [Erbxsbus.] 
H«rMt»  CMita:  'Epfn-oSsff,  Herbitenaia),  a 
town  in  Sicilv,  N.  of  Agyrium,  in  the  mountaina, 
^ss  a  powerful  place  in  eariy  timea  under  the  ty« 
itnt  Arehonidea,  but  afterwarda  declined  in  im- 
portance. 
BsdUiatiim,  a  town  in  Samniun,  conqucnd 
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by  the  conanl  Carvilins,  &  c.  293  (Lit.  z.  46), 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  men  celebrated 
town  of  this  name  mentioned  below. 

HJWfwilaiiJhiiB,  Horanlaiiliim,  Hareiilliiiim, 
H«r«iil«iiM  Onpidiun,  Hanvllft  Vrbi  (*Hpd- 
tikum\  an  ancient  city  in  Campania,  near  the 
coaat,  between  Neapolia  and  Pompeii,  vraa  ori- 
ginally founded  by  the  Oacana,  waa  next  in  the 
poaaeaaiop  of  the  Tyrrheniana,  and  aubsequently 
waa  chiefly  inhabited  by  Oreeka,  who  appear  to 
have  aettled  in  the  pUce  from  other  cities  of 
Magna  Oraecia,  and  to  have  given  it  its  name.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Romana  in  the  Social  war  (b.  c. 
89,  88),  and  was  colonised  by  them.  In  a.  d.  63 
a  great  part  of  it  vras  destroyed  by  an  earthquake ; 
and  in  79  it  was  overwhelmed,  along  with  Pom- 
peii and  Stabiae,  by  the  great  eruption  of  Mt.  Ve- 
auviua.  It  waa  buried  under  ahowen  of  aahes  and 
streams  of  kva,  from  70  to  100  feet  under  the 
pKsent  surface  of  the  ground.  On  its  site  stand 
the  modem  Poriiei  and  part  of  the  Tillage  of  Rb^ 
SMO  s  the  Italian  name  of  EreoUmo  does  not  indi- 
cate any  modem  place,  but  only  the  part  of  Her- 
eulaneum  that  has  been  disinterred.  The  ancient 
city  was  accidentally  discovend  by  the  sinking  of 
a  well  in  1 720,  since  which  time  the  excavationa 
have  been  carried  on  at  diffennt  perioda;  and 
many  worka  of  art  haTO  been  diacoTcied,  which 
an  depoaited  in  the  Royal  Mnaeum  at  Portici.  It 
has  beini  found  neceaaary  to  fill  up  again  the  exca- 
vationa which  wen  made,  in  order  to  render  Por- 
tici and  Reaina  aecun,  and  thenfon  Tenr  little  of 
the  ancient  city  is  to  be  seen.  The  buildings  ^t 
have  been  discovend  an  a  theatn  a^Ue  of  ac- 
commodating about  10,000  spectaton,  the  remains 
of  2  temples,  a  large  building,  commonly  designated 
as  %/hrum  em/«,  228  feet  long  and  132  hm^  and 
some  |ffivate  houses,  the  wails  of  which  wen 
adomed  with  paintings,  many  of  which,  when  dis- 
covend, wen  in  a  state  of  admirable  preservation. 
Then  have  been  also  found  at  Herculaueum  many 
MSSn  written  on  rolls  of  papyrus  ;  but  the  diflS- 
culty  of  unrolling  and  deciphering  them  was  very 
great ;  and  the  few  which  hare  been  deciphend 
an  of  little  vahie,  consisting  of  a  treatise  of  Philo- 
demus  on  music,  and  fra^nenta  of  unimportant 
worka  on  philoaophy. 

HaraUaa  ('HpoicXJif),  the  moat  celebrated  of  all 
the  heroea  of  antiquity.  Hia  exploita  wen  cele- 
brated not  only  in  ail  the  countriea  round  the 
Meditcmmean,  but  even  in  the  moat  distant  lands 
of  the  ancient  worid.  L  Clfaik  Ligmdi.  The 
Greek  traditions  about  Herculea  appear  in  their 
national  purity  down  to  the  thne  of  Herodotua. 
But  the  poeta  of  the  time  of  Herodotua  and  of  the 
aobaeqnent  perioda  introduced  conaiderable  alter- 
atfona,  which  wen  probably  derived  from  the  Eaat 
or  Egypt,  for  every  nation  poasesies  some  tradi- 
tions raapecting  heroea  of  superhuman  strength 
and  power.  Now  while  in  the  earliest  Greek 
legends  Herculea  ia  a  punly  human  hero,  a  con- 
queror of  men  and  dtiea,  he  afterwards  appears 
aa  the  anbduer  of  numatroua  animala,  and  is  con- 
nected in  a  variety  of  vrays  with  astronomical 
phaenomemt  Acowding  to  Hmner,  Hoeules  was 
the  son  of  Zeoa  by  Alcmene  of  Thebes  in  Boeotia. 
His  atepfother  waa  Amphitryon.  Amphitryon  waa 
the  aon  of  Alcaeua,  the  eon  of  PerMua  ;  and  Alc- 
mene waa  a  grand-danghter  of  Perseus.  Hence 
Heicules  belonged  to  the  fomily  of  Perseus.  Zeus 
Tiaited  Alcmene  in  the  form  of  Amphitryon,  while 
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the  latter  wai  absent  warring  against  the  Taphiani; 
and  he,  pretending  to  be  her  hnsband,  became  by 
her  the  father  of  Hercnlet.  [For  details,  see  Alo- 
MBNs,  Amphitryon.]  On  the  day  on  which 
Hercules  was  to  be  born,  Zeus  boasted  of  his  be- 
coming the  father  of  a  hero  who  was  to  rule  orer 
the  race  of  Perseus.  Hen  prevailed  upon  him  to 
swear  that  the  descendant  of  Perseus  bom  that 
day  should  be  the  ruler.  Thereupon  she  hastened 
to  Argos,  and  there  caused  the  wife  of  Sthenelns 
to  give  birth  to  Eurystheus ;  whereas,  by  keeping 
away  the  Ilithyiae,  she  delayed  the  birth  of 
Hercules,  and  thus  robbed  him  of  tho  empire 
which  Zeus  had  destined  for  him.  Zeus  was  en- 
raged at  the  imposition  practised  upon  him,  but 
could  not  viohite  his  oath.  Alcmene  brought  into 
the  world  2  boys,  Hercules,  the  son  of  Zens,  and 
Iphicles,  the  son  of  Amphitryon,  who  was  one  night 
younger  than  Hercules.  Neaily  all  the  stories 
about  the  childhood  and  youth  of  Hercules,  down 
to  the  time  when  he  entered  the  service  of  Eury- 
stheus, seem  to  be  inventions  of  a  later  age.  At 
least  in  Homer  and  Hesiod  we  are  only  told  that 
he  grew  strong  in  body  and  mind,  that  confiding 
in  his  own  powers  he  defied  even  the  immortal 
gods,  and  wounded  Hera  and  Ares,  and  that  under 
the  protection  of  Zeus  and  Athena  he  escaped  the 
dangers  which  Hera  prepared  for  him.  To  these 
simple  accounts,  various  particulars  are  added  in 
later  writers.  As  he  lay  in  his  cradle,  Hera  sent 
2  serpents  to  destroy  him,  but  the  infimt  hero 
strangled  them  with  his  own  hands.  As  he  grew 
up,  he  was  instructed  by  Amphitryon  in  driving  a 
chariot,  by  Autolycus  in  wrestling,  by  Enrytus  in 
archery,  by  Castor  in  fighting  with  heavy  armour, 
and  by  Linus  in  singing  and  playing  the  lyre. 
Linus  was  killed  by  his  pupil  with  the  lyre,  because 
he  bad  censured  him;  and  Amphitryon,  to  prevent 
similar  occurrences,  sent  him  to  feed  his  cattle.  In 
this  manner  he  spent  his  life  till  his  18th  year. 
His  first  great  adventure  happened  while  he  was 
still  watclung  the  oxen  of  his  father.  A  huge  lion, 
which  haunted  Mt  Cithaeron,  made  great  havoc 
among  the  flocks  of  Amphitryon  and  Thespius  (or 
Thestius),  king  of  Thespiae.  Hercules  promised 
to  deliver  the  country  of  the  monster;  and  Thespius, 
who  had  50  daughters,  rewarded  Hercules  by 
making  him  his  guest  so  long  as  the  chase  lasted, 
and  by  giving  up  his  daughters  to  him,  each  for  one 
night.  Hercules  slew  the  lion,  and  henceforth 
wore  its  skin  as  his  ordinary  garment,  and  its 
mouth  and  head  as  his  helmet  Others  related  that 
the  lion^s  skin  of  Hercules  was  taken  from  the 
Nemean  lion.  On  his  return  to  Thebes,  he  met 
the  envoys  of  king  Erginus  of  Orchomenos,  who 
were  going  to  fetch  the  annual  tribute  of  100 
oxen,  which  they  had  compelled  the  Tbebens  to 
pay.  Hercules  cut  off  the  noses  and  ears  of  tlie 
envoys,  and  thus  sent  them  back  to  Ersinus.  The 
latter  thereupon  marched  against  Thebes;  but 
Hercules  defeated  and  killed  Erginus,  and  com- 
pelled the  Oichomenians  to  pay  double  the  tribute 
which  they  had  formerly  received  from  theThebans. 
In  this  battle  against  Erginus  Hercules  lost  his 
&ther  Amphitryon,  though  the  tragedians  make 
him  survive  the  campaign.  Creon  rewarded  Her^ 
cules  with  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  Megua,  by 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  several  children. 
The  gods,  on  the  other  hand,  made  him  presents 
of  arms :  Hermes  gave  him  a  sword,  Apollo  a  bow 
and  arrows,  Hephaestus  a  golden  coat  of  mail,  and 
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Athena  a  peplus.    He  cut  f<v  himself  a  dob  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Nemea,  while,  accardtng  to 
others,  the  club  was  of  farus,  and  the  gift  of  He- 
phaestus.   Soon  afterwards  Hercules  wu  driT«n 
mad  by  Hers,  and  in  this  state  he  killed  bit  ovn 
children  by  Megan  and  2  of  Iphides.  In  hia  gref 
he  sentenced  himself  to  exile,  and  went  toThespiav 
who  purified  him.   Other  traditions  place  thi«  mad- 
ness at  a  later  time,  and  relate  the  drcnxDstancH 
difiSnently.  He  then  consulted  the  onde  of  Del^^ 
as  to  where  he  should  settle.    The  Pythia  fir»: 
called  him  by  the  name  of  Herenles— for  hitberto 
his  name  had  been  Alcides  or  Alcseui,— and  or- 
dered him  to  live  at  Tiryns,  and  to  serve  Eorritbe-.v 
for  the  space  of  12  years,  after  which  he  ftboc<: 
become  immortal    Hercules  accordingly  vmtv 
Tiryns,  and  did  as  he  was  bid  by  Eiuyitheua.- 
The  accounts  of  the  12  laboon  which  Hem'-' 
performed  at  the  bidding  of  Eurystheus,  are  fcaii 
only  in  the  kter  writen.     The  only  one  of  the  ':2 
hiboun  mentioned  by  Homer  b  his  descent  i:? 
the  lower  worid  to  carry  off  Cetbens.    We  aii 
find  in  Homer  the  fight  of  Heicules  with  a  t^ 
monster;  his  expedition  to  Troy,  to  fetch  the  hotv* 
which  Laomedon  had  refused  him ;  and  hit  «^-* 
against  the  Pylians,  when  he  destroyed  the  wl ' 
fiunily  of  their  king  Nelena,  with  the  excepti-^. 
Nestor.    Hesiod  mentions  severs]  of  the  feat? ' 
Hercules  distinctly,  but  knows  nothing  of  i^' 
number  12.    The  selection  of  these  12  from  ^' 
great  number  of  feats  ascribed  to  Hercules  isp 
bably  the  work  of  the  Alexandrines.    Thrrarr 
usually  anranged  in  the  following  order.   I  Tit 
Jigkt  vriA  (Ae  Nemtan  Uon,     The  vdley  of  Stz& 
between  Cleonae  and  Phlins,  was  inhabited  bji 
monstrous    lion,    the    ofispring    of  Typhoo  c^ 
Echidna.     Eurystheus  ordered  Hercnlei  to  brit 
him  the  skin  of  this  monster.    After  using  in  ^ 
his  dub  and  arrows  against  the  lion,  he  itnnfVi 
the  animal  with  his  own  hands.    He  retoned  a:- 
rying  the  dead  lion  on  his  shoulden;  but  EmstirJ 
was  so  frightened  at  the  gigantic  strength  of  titf 
hero,  that  he  ordered  him  in  futara  to  deitftftk 
aoeonnt  of  his  exploits  outside  the  town.— 2.  f^ 
affaAul  fAa  Lenuan  hydra.     This  monster,  like  ^ 
lion,  was  the  offsprmg  of  Typhon  and  Ecbidra, 
and  was  brought  up  by  Hera.     It  nnfred  tke 
country  of  Lemae  near  Argos,  and  dwelt  is  t 
swamp  near  the  well  of  Amymone.  It  had  9  h«idi^ 
of  which  the  middle  one  was  immortaL    Her''^ 
straek  off  its  heads  with  his  club ;  but  in  the 
of  the  head  he  cut  off,  2  new  ones  grew  fi«th 
time.  A  gigantic  crab  also  came  to  the  assistance 
the  hydra,  and  wounded  Hercules.  However, 
the  assistance  of  his  fiuthful  servant  lolaoi. 
buned  away  the  heads  of  the  hydra,  and  bane<i  t 
ninth  or  immortal  one  under  a  hufle  rock.   Ha 
thus  conquered  the  monster,  he  poisoned  his 
with  its  bile,  .whence  the  wounds  inflicted  bv  t 
became  incurable.  Eurystheus  dediied  the  ri 
unUiwful,  as  Hercules  had  won  it  with  the  aid 
lolans.  —  S.  Capture  of  ike  Areadkm  ttag 
animal  had  golden  antlers  and  brsxen  feet  It 
been  dedicated  to  Artemis  by  the  nymph  Tayi: 
because  the  goddess  had  saved  her  from  the  pari 
of  Zeus. .  Hercules  was  ordered  to  bring  the  an 
alive  to'^ycenae.    He  pursued  it  is  vsin  for 
whole  year  :-at  length  he  wounded  it  with  aa  j 
caught  it,  andt'camed  it  aMtj  on  hit  shoii^d 
While  in  Arcadi^i  he  'vrassinet  by  Artemis* 
waa  angry  with  hifif  fiv  faavibg  fmtagei  the 
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iacred  to  her ;  bat  he  raoeeeded  in  toothing  her 
an^r,  and  carried  hie  prey  to  Mycenae.  According 
to  some  ftatementa,  he  killed  the  stag.  —"4.  Z>0- 
ttrucHon  o/ike  Erymantkian  boar.  Thii  animal, 
vhich  Hercoles  yn»  ordered  to  bring  alire  to  Eo- 
ryitheiu,  had  deeoended  from  mount  Eiymanthoa 
into  Peophit.  Herculet  chaied  himthroagh  the 
deep  oiov,  and  having  thna  worn  him  out,  he 
caught  him  in  a  net,  and  carried  him  to  Mycenae. 
Other  traditioni  place  the  hunt  of  the  Erymanthian 
boar  in  Theiealy,  and  lome  even  in  Phxygia.  It 
muet  be  obeerred  that  thit  and  the  mibeequent 
labours  of  Herculet  are  connected  with  certain  lub- 
ordinate  labours,  called  Parem  {Tldptpym),  The 
fint  of  theee  parerga  it  the  fight  of  Herculet  with 
the  Centaun.  In  hie  poifuit  of  the  boar  he  came  to 
the  centaur  Pholni,  who  had  received  from  Dio- 
nyiut  a  caik  of  excellent  wine.  Herculet  opened 
it,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  hit  hott,  and  the  delicious 
fragrance  attracted  the  other  centaurs,  who  besieged 
the  grotto  of  Pholus.  Herculet  drove  them  away  ; 
they  fied  to  the  house  of  Chiron ;  and  Hercules, 
eager  in  his  pursuit,  wounded  Chiron,  his  old  friend, 
with  one  of  ois  poisoned  arrows ;  in  consequence  of 
which  Chiron  died.  [Chiron.]  Pholus  likewise 
was  wounded  by  one  of  the  arrows,  which  by  ac- 
cident fell  on  his  foot  and  killed  him.  This  fight 
with  the  centaurs  gave  rise  to  the  establishment  of 
mysteries,  by  which  Demeter  intended  to  purify 
the  hero  from  the  blood  he  had  shed  against  hit 
own  will.  ^6.  Oetaumffof  tke  sUMe§  ^Angtoi. 
Eurystheus  imposed  upon  Hercules  the  task  of 
cleansing  in  one  day  the  stalls  of  Augeas,  king  of 
Elis.  Augeas  had  a  herd  of  SOOO  oxen,  whose 
stalls  had  not  been  cleansed  for  SO  years.  Hercules, 
without  mentioning  the  command  of  Eurystheus, 
went  to  Augeas,  and  offered  to  cleanse  his  stalls  in 
one  day,  if  he  would  give  him  the  10th  part  of  his 
cattle.  Augeas  agreed  to  the  terms;  and  Herculet 
after  taking  Phvleut,  the  son  of  Augeas,  as  his 
witness,  led  the  riven  Alphent  and  Peneus 
through  the  stalls,  which  were  thus  cleansed  in  a 
tinffle  day.  But  Augeas,  who  learned  that  Hercules 
had  undertaken  the  work  by  the  command  of  Eu- 
rystheus, refosed  to  give  him  the  reward.  His  son 
Phyleus  then  bore  witness  against  his  fiither,  who 
exiled  him  firom  Elis.  Eurystheus  however  dedared 
the  exploit  null  and  void,  because  Hercules  had 
stipulated  with  Augeas  for  a  reward  for  perfbnning 
it  At  a  Uter  time  Hercules  invaded  Elis,  and 
killed  Augeas  and  his  sons.  After  this  he  is  said  to 
have  founded  the  Olympic  games.  —"6.  Dtttrwotion 
f/  tk»  Stympkalion  birds.  These  voracious  birds 
had  been  brought  up  by  Ares.  They  had  bruen 
claws,  wings,  and  beaks,  used  their  feathers  as 
arrows,  and  ate  human  flesh.  They  dwelt  on  a 
lake  near  Stymphalus  in  Arcadia,  from  which 
Hercules  was  ordered  by  Eurystheus  to  expel  them. 
When  Hercules  undertook  Uie  task,  Athena  pro- 
vided him  with  a  brasen  rattle,  by  the  noise  of 
which  he  startled  the  birds ;  and,  as  they  attempted 
to  fly  away,  he  killed  them  with  his  arrows.  Ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  he  only  drow  the  birds 
away ;  and  they  appeared  again  in  the  island  of 
Aretias,  where  they  were  found  by  the  Argonauts. 
■•7.  QMpture  qftke  Otetam  buU,  According  to  some 
this  bull  was  the  one  which  had  carried  Europa 
across  the  sea.  According  to  others,  the  bull  had 
been  sent  out  of  the  sea  by  Poseidon,  that  Minos 
night  offer  it  in  sacrifice.  But  Minos  was  so 
chained  with  the  beauty  of  the  animal,  that  he 
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kept  it,  and  sacrificed  another  in  its  stead.  Poseidon 
punished  Minos,  by  driving  the  bull  mad,  and 
causinff  it  to  commit  great  havoc  in  the  island. 
Hercules  was  ordered  by  Eurystheus  to  catch  the 
bull,  and  Minos  willingly  allowed  him  to  do  so. 
Hercules  accomplished  the  task,  and  brought  the 
bull  home  on  his  shoulders;  but  he  then  set  the 
animal  free  again.  The  bull  now  roamed  through 
Greece,  and  at  last  came  to  Marathon,  where  we 
meet  it  again  in  the  stories  of  Theseus.— "8.  Capture 
qftke  mam  of  the  TT^rocMn  Dhmedes.  Thit  Dio- 
medet,  kins  of  the  Bistonet  in  Thnce,  fed  his 
horses  with  human  flesh.  Eurystheus  ordered 
Herculet  to  bring  thete  animals  to  Mycenae.  With 
a  few  companions,  he  seized  the  animals,  and  con- 
ducted them  to  the  sea  coast.  But  here  he  was  over- 
taken by  the  Bistones.  During  the  fight  he  entrusted 
the  mares  to  his  friend  Abderus,  who  was  devoured 
by  them.  Hercules  defeated  the  Bistones,  killed  Dio- 
medes  whose  body  he  threw  before  the  mare«,  built 
the  town  of  Abdeia  in  honour  of  his  unfortunate 
friend,  and  then  returned  to  Mycenae,  with  the  mares 
which  had  become  tame  after  eating  the  flesh  of 
their  master.  The  mares  were  afterwards  set  free, 
and  destroyed  on  Mt.  Olympus  by  wild  beasts,  mm 
9.  Seixmn  of  the  girdle  of  the  queen  o/the  Amaxone, 
Hippolyte,  the  queen  of  the  Amaxons  possessed  a 
girdle,  which  she  had  received  from  Ares.  Admete, 
the  daughter  of  Eurystheus,  wished  to  obtain  this 
girdle;  and  Herculet  was  therefore  sent  to  fetch  it. 
He  was  accompanied  by  a  number  of  volunteers, 
and  after  various  adventures  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
he  at  length  reached  the  country  of  the  Amazons. 
Hippolyte  at  first  received  htm  kindly,  and  pro- 
mised .  him  her  girdle ;  but  Hera  having  ex- 
cited the  Amazont  against  him,  a  contest  ensued, 
in  which  Hercules  killed  their  queen.  He  then 
took  her  girdle,  and  carried  it  with  him.  In  this 
expedition  Herculet  killed  the  2  sons  of  Boreas, 
CsJais  and  Zetet;  and  he  also  begot  3  sons  by 
Echidna,  in  the  country  of  the  H3rperborean8.  On 
hit  way  home  he  landed  in  Treat,  where  he  rescued 
Hesione  from  the  monster  sent  against  her  by  Posei- 
don ;  in  return  for  which  service  her  father  Laome- 
don  {oomised  him  the  horses  he  had  received  from 
Zeus  as  a  compensation  for  Ganymedes.  But,  as 
Laomedon  did  not  keep  his  word,  Hercules  on 
leaving  threatened  to  make  war  against  Troy.  He 
landed  in  Thrace,  where  he  slew  Sarpedon,  and  at 
length  returned  through  Macedonia  to  Pelopon- 
nesus. — •  10.  Capture  of  the  oxen  of  Geryones  in 
Erytkia,  Geryones,  the  monster  with  3  bodies, 
lived  in  the  &bulous  island  of  Erythla  (the  i«d- 
dith),  so  called  because  it  lay  under  the  rays  of 
the  setting  sun  in  the  W.  This  island  was  ori- 
ginally placed  off  the  coast  of  Epinis,  but  was 
afterwards  identified  either  with  Gades  or  the 
Balearic  islands,  and  was  at  all  times  believed  to 
be  in  the  distant  W.  The  oxen  of  Geryones  were 
guarded  by  the  giant  Eurytion  and  the  two-headed 
dog  Orthrns ;  and  Hercules  was  commanded  by 
Eurystheus  to  fetch  them.  After  traversing  various 
countries,  he  reached  at  length  the  frontiers  of 
Libya  and  Europe,  where  he  erected  2  pillars 
(Calpe  and  Abyla)  on  the  2  sides  of  the  straits  of 
Oibnitar,  which  were  hence  called  the  pillars  of 
Hercules.  Being  annoyed  by  the  heat  of  the  son, 
Hercules  shot  at  Helios,  who  so  much  admired  his 
boldness, that  he  presented  him  with  a  golden  cup  or 
boat,  in  which  he  sailed  to  Erythia.  He  there  slew 
Eurytion  and  his  dog,at  well  u  Geryones,  and  sailed 
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vith  hit  booty  toTarteMtii,wh«ra  lie  retoraed  tlie 
golden  cup  (boat)  to  Heliot.  On  liii  way  home  he 
paaaod  through  Claal,  Italy,  Illyricum  and  Thrace, 
and  met  with  numerooa  adyentorea,  which  are 
▼iriouBly  embelliahed  by  the  poeti.  Many  attempt! 
were  made  to  depriTe  him  or  the  oxen,  but  be  at 
length  brought  them  in  nfetr  to  Eurystheoi,  who 
aacnficed  them  to  Hen.  Theie  10  laboon  were 
performed  by  Hercnles  in  the  ipaee  of  8  yean  and 
I  month;  bnt  ae  EmritheaB  declared  2  of  them  to 
have  been  performea  onlawfiilly,  he  ooomanded 
him  to  accomplish  2  more.  «-«ll.  FeUkmg  Aegoldm 
eqifiei  of  ike  Hetptrid«.  Thie  was  particnUiriy 
difficult,  since  Hercnles  did  not  know  where  to  find 
them.  They  were  the  apples  which  Hen  had 
received  at  her  wedding  from  0«,  and  which  she 
had  entrusted  to  the  keeping  of  the  Hesperides 
and  the  dngon  Ladon,  on  Mt  Atlas,  in  the  country 
of  the  H3rperboreans.  [For  details  see  Hbspsr- 
IDX8.]  After  yarious  adTentures  in  Europe,  Asia 
and  Ajfrica,  Hercules  at  length  arriTod  at  Mt  Atlai. 
On  the  advice  of  PromeUietts,  he  sent  Alias  to 
fetch  the  apples,  and  in  the  meantime  bore  the 
weight  of  heaven  for  him.  Atlas  returned  with  the 
aisles,  but  refused  to  take  the  burden  of  heaven  on 
his  ihoulden  again.  Hercnles,  however,  contrived 
by  a  stretagera  to  get  the  apples,  and  hastened 
away.  On  his  return  Eurystheus  made  him  a 
present  of  the  apples;  bnt  Hercules  dedicated  them 
to  Athena,  who  restored  them  to  their  former  place. 
Some  traditions  add  that  Hercules  killed  the  dngon 
Ladon.  M- 18.  Brnigmg  Onienu  /ram  Iks  lamr 
world.  This  was  the  most  difficult  of  the  12  laboun 
ef  Hercules.  He  descended  into  Hades,  near  Tae- 
narum  in  Laconia,  aooomnanied  by  Hermes  and 
Athena.  He  delivered  Theseus  and  Ascalaphus 
from  their  tormentsi  He  obtained  permission  from 
Pluto  to  carry  Cerberus  to  the  upper  world,  pro- 
vided he  could  accomplish  it  without  force  of  ams. 
Hercules  succeeded  in  seizing  the  monster  and  car- 
rying it  to  the  upper  world ;  and  after  he  had  shown 
it  to  Eurystheus,  he  carried  it  back  again  to  the 
lower  world.  Some  tnditions  connect  the  descent 
of  Hercules  into  the  lower  world  with  a  contest 
with  Hades,  as  we  see  even  in  the  Iliad  (v.  897), 
and  more  particularly  in  the  Akestis  cS  Euripides 
(24, 846).— Besides  these  12  laboun,  Hercnles  per- 
formed several  other  feats  without  being  commanded 
by  Eurystheus.  These  feats  were  culed  Panrpa 
by  the  ancients.  Several  of  them  were  interwoven 
with  the  12  laboun  and  hare  been  already  de> 
scribed :  those  which  had  no  connection  with  the 
12  laboun  are  spoken  of  below.  After  Hercules 
had  performed  the  12  labours,  he  was  released  from 
the  servitude  of  Eurystheus,  and  returned  to  Thebes. 
He  there  gave  Megan  in  marriage  to  lolaus  ;  and 
he  wished  to  gain  in  marriage  for  himself  lole,  the 
daughter  of  Eurytus,  king  of  Oechalia.  Enrytus 
pmimised  his  daughter  to  the  man  who  should  con- 
<(uer  him  and  his  sons  in  shooting  with  the  bow. 
Hercnles  defeated  them;  but  Enrytus  and  his  sons, 
with  the  exception  of  Iphitos,  refused  to  give  lole 
to  him,  becsRise  he  had  murdered  his  own  children. 
Soon  aflerwArds  the  oxen  of«Euxytus  were  carried 
ofl^  and  it  was  suspected  that  Hercules  was  the 
offender.  Iphitus  again  defended  Hercules,  and 
requested  his  assistance  in  searching  after  the  cxen. 
Heicules  agreed ;  but  when  the  2  had  arrived  at 
Tiryns,  Hercules,  in  a  fit  of  madness,  threw  his 
friend  down  from  the  wall,  and  killed  him.  Dei- 
phobus  of  Amydaa  purified  Hercules  fixmi  this 
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murder,  but  he  was,  nerertbeless,  sttacked  by  a 
severe  Uheaa    Hercnles  then  rejiaired  to  Delpbi 
to  obtain  a  remedy,  but  the  Pythia  relosed  to  an- 
swer his  questionOb    A  straggle  ensued  between 
Hercnles  and  ApoUo,  and  the  conhataDts  wer«  m 
separated  till  Zma  sent  a  flash  of  lightning  betveen 
them.    The  orade  now  declared  that  he  would  be 
restored  to  health,  if  he  would  aem  3  yean  for 
wages,  and  surrender  his  earnings  to  Euiytiu,  ai 
an  atonement  for  the  murder  of  Iphitas.  TbereupoB 
he  became  a  servant  to  Omphale,  queen  of  Ljdia, 
and  widow  of  Tmolns.    Later  writen  deaaibe 
Heicules  as  living  effeminately  during  bia  rs- 
dence  with  Omphale:   he  span  wool,  it  is  nii 
and  sometimes  put  on  the  garments  of  a  womas. 
while  Omphale  wore  his  lion's  skin.    Accord- 
ing to  other  acoounta  he  neverthdess  pofonae^ 
several  great  fioats  during  this  time.  He  undertB(4 
an  expedition  to  Colchis,  which  brought  him  msfi 
connection  with  the  Aigonanta;  he  todk  part  m  tbt 
Calydonian  hunt,  and  met  Theseos  on  hia  laodiaf 
from  Troeaene  on  the  Corinthian  isthmui.    An  ei- 
pedition  to  India,  which  was  mentiened  in  fua 
traditions,  may  likewise  be  ins^ted  in  tkia  pUoc 
— When  the  time  of  hia  serritude  had  ezpirei,  b." 
sailed  agamst  Troy,  took  the  city,  and  killed  U^ 
medon,  its  king.  On  hii  return  from  Troy,  a  ftm 
drove  him  on  the  island  of  Cos,  where  he  m  i^ 
tacked  by  the  Meropes ;  bnt  he  defeated  thems^ 
killed  their  king,  Eurypylna.     It  was  about  t^^ 
time  that  the  gods  sent  for  him  in  order  u 
fight  against  the  Oiganta.     [Oioamtss].  — Soc 
after  his  return  to  Aigoi,  he  mareked  a^ 
Augeas,  as  baa  been  rdated  above.    He  ibs 
proceeded  against  Pyloa,  which  he  took,  aod  )dti 
Periclymenua,  a  son  of  NeleuSb  He  next  tArvsti 
against  Lacedaemon,  to  puniah  the  sods  of  H\^ 
coon,  for  having  assisted  Nelens  and  skin  0e»8<A 
the  son  of  Licymniut.    He  took  Lacedaemoo,  ari 
assigned  the  government  of  it  to  Tyndareiu.   i^- 
hb  return  to  Tegea,  he  became,  br  Auge,  tbe  &tbe; 
of  Telephus  [Auos];  and  he  then  proceeded  t^ 
Calydon,  where  he  obtained  Deianira,  tbe  daogbbi 
of  Oeneus,  for  his  wife,  after  fighting  with  Acbek-^i 
for  her.  [Duanika;  Achklovs.]  After  HertsH 
had  been  married  to  Deianin  neariy  8  yearv  ^' 
accidentally  killed  at  a  banquet  in  the  boose  r-: 
Oeneua,  the  boy  Ennomua.     In  aceordanoe  vitk 
the  law  Hercules  went  into  exile,  taking  with  bic 
his  wife  Deianica.  On  their  road  they  came  to  ^ 
river  Evenna,  acroea  which  the  centaur  Nes)« 
carried  tnvellen  fi>r  a  email  snm  of  mone3r.    H^ 
cules  himself  forded  the  river,  bnt  gave  Dfimii^ 
to  Nessus  to  carry  across.     Neesas  attempted  tc 
outrage  her :  Hereulea  heard  her  screaming,  aci 
shot  an  arrow  into  the  heart  of  Nessus.  The  d.^in; 
centaur  called  out  to  Deianin  to  take  his  bioc^: 
with  her,  as  it  was  a  sure  means  of  preserring  th( 
love  of  her  husband.      He  then  conquered  tb' 
Dryopes,  and  assisted  Acgimius,  king  of  the  Ponao^ 
against  the  Lapithae.  [Asouau&J  After  tb>«  i" 
took  up  his  abode  at  Trachis,  whence  he  martbed 
against  Euiytus  of  Oechalia.    He  took  Oecbalo. 
killed  Eurytus  and  his  sons,  and  earned  of  h.^ 
daughter  lole  as  a  prisoner.    On  his  retura  hcmt 
he  landed  at  Cenaeum,  a  promontocy  of  Eubora, 
erected  an  altar  to  Zens,  and  sent  his  compaDi<'i  < 
Lichas,  to  Tnchis,  in  order  to  fetch  him  a  wnii" 
garment,  which  he  intended  to  use  dttrio^r  t**" 
sacrifice.  Deianira,  afraid  lest  lole  AouM  aeppla'^ 
her  in  the  affections  of  her  husband,  steeped  tbe 
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'wbite  garment  he  had  deioanded  in  the  hlood  of 
Neanu.  Thia  Uood  had  hecn  poisoned  hj  the 
aiTOw  with  whieh  Herenlea  had  shot  Ncmub  ; 
and  accordingly  aa  loon  aa  the  earment  heeome 
'WBim  on  the  body  of  Heienlea»  the  poiaon  pene- 
timted  into  all  hia  limbe,  and  canaed  htm  the 
moat  ezcniGiatinff  i^odt.  He  aeiied  Lichaa  by 
hia  feet,  and  Uurew  him  into  the  aea.  He 
wxcoehed  off  the  gannent,  but  it  ttoek  to  hia  fleah, 
and  with  it  he  tore  away  whole  pieces  from  his 
body.  In  thia  state  he  waa  conveyed  to  Tmchia» 
Deianin,  on  seeing  what  she  had  unwittingly  done, 
huBg  heiaell  Hercules  commanded  Hyllns,  hia 
ddMt  son,  l^  Deiani^^  to  mairy  lole  aa  soon  as 
he  should  arriTe  at  the  ase  of  numhood.  He  then 
aacended  Mt.  Oeta,  raised  a  pile  of  wood,  on  whieh 
he  placed  himself^  and  ordered  it  to  be  set  on  fire. 
No  one  ventured  to  obey  him,  until  at  length  Poeas 
the  shepherd*  who  passed  by,  was  prevailed  upoa 
to  comply  with  the  desire  of  the  suffisring  herok 
When  the  pile  was  bummg,  a  doud  came  down 
from  heaven,  and  amid  peals  of  thtmder  eanied 
him  to  Olympus,  where  he  was  honoured  with 
immortality,  became  reconciled  to  Hera,  and  mar* 
ried  her  danghter  Hebe,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  Aleziarea  and  Anieetna.  Immediately 
alter  his  apotheoaia,  hia  frienda  offered  sacrifices  to 
liim  aa  a  hero;  and  he  waa  in  coarse  of  time  wev- 
ahipped  thrsoghout  all  Qreece  both  aa  a  god  and 
aa  a  hen.  His  worship  however  prevailed  aaere 
eztensivdy  among  the  Doriana  than  among  any 
other  of  the  Greek  racea.  The  sacrifices  offned  to 
him  consisted  principally  of  bulls,  boars,.  lams  and 
]amba.*»The  worka  of  art  in  which  Hereulea  was 
represented  were  oetremely  numennia,  and  of  the 
greatest  variety,  for  he  waa  aepreaented  at  all  the 
variouastageaof  his  Hie,  from  the  cradle  to  his  death. 
But  vriiether  he  appears  as  a  child,  a  youth,. a  strug- 

5 ling  hero,  or  aa  the  immortal  mhaUtant  of  Olympoa, 
is  character  is  always  one  of  heroic  stren^  and 
energy.  Specimens  of  every  kind  are  still  extant. 
The  finest  representation  of  the  hero  that  has  come 
down  to  us  is  the  so-called  Famese  Hercules,  which 
waa  executed  by  Olycon.  The  hero  ia-  reating, 
leaning  on  hia  right  arm,  and  hia  head  reclining 
on  his  left  hand:  the  whole  figure  is  a  most 
ezqtiisita  combination  of  peculiar  softness  with  the 
greatest  strength.— ILEraiABlniditioiii.  The 
worship  of  Hercules  at  Rome  and  in  Italy  ia  eea- 
nected  by  Roasan  writers,  with  the  hero*S  «qpedttion 
to  fetch  the  oxen  of  G««yones.  They  stated  that 
Hereulea  on  his  return  visited  Italy,  where  he 
abolished  human  sacrifices  among  the  Sabines,  ea- 
tabliahed  the  worship  of  firs,  and  slew  Gacna,  a 
robber,  who  had  stolen  his  oxen.  [CACua.]  The 
aboriguies,  and  especially  Evander,  honoured  Her> 
cules  with  divine  wonhip ;  and  Hercules  in  rstum 
taught  them  the  way  in  which  he  vraa  to  be  wor> 
shipped,  and  entrusted  the  care  of  hia  worship  to  2 
distinguished  fiwiilies,  the  Potitii  and  Pinarii. 
[PxNAaiA  Oa!ca.]  The  Fabia  gens  traced  ita 
origin  to  Hercules  ;  and  Fauna  andAcca  Laarentia 
are  called  mistreases  of  Hercules.  In  this  manner 
the  Romana  connected  their  earliest  legends  with 
Hercules.  It  should  be  observed  that  in  the 
Italian  traditions  the  hero  bore  the  name  of  Reca- 
rsnua,  and  this  Reearanas  was  afterwards  identified 
with  the  Greek  Hercules.  He  had  2  temples  at 
Rome.  One  was  a  small  round  temple  of  Hercules 
Victor,  or  Hercules  Triumphalis,  between  the  river 
and  the  Circus  Maximus ;  in  front  of  which  waa 
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the  aim  maxima,  on  which,  after  a  triumph,  the 
tenth  of  the  booty  waa  depoaited  fiv  distribution 
among  the  dtixeas.  The  2nd  temple  stood  near 
the  porta  trigemina,  and  contained  a  bronxe  statue 
and  the  altar  on  which  Hercules  himself  was  be> 
lieved  to  have  once  offered  a  sacrifice  Here  the 
city  piaetor  oflered  every  year  a  young  cow,  which 
waa  consumed  by  the  people  within  the  sanctuary. 
At  Rome  HeKuiea  waa  connected  with  the  Muses; 
whence  he  is  caUed  Af«s(^eta,and  waa  represented 
with  a  lyre,  of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  Greece. 
— m.  nniditioiia  of  othar  natiinuL  Theancienu 
themaalves  expressly  mention  several  heroes  of  the 
name  of  Hereulea,  who  occur  among  the  principal 
nationa  of  the  ancient  worid.  L  ITU  Egjfpiian 
Hmvmle$f  whoae  Egyptian  name  waa  Som,  or  Dscm, 
or  Chen,  or,  according  to  Pausaaiaa,  Maceris,  was 
a  son  of  Ajaon  or  Nilus.  He  waa  placed  by  the 
Egyptiana  in  the  2nd  of  the  series  of  the  evolutions 
of  their  gods. «-«  8.  The  Cretan  HereniM,  one  of  the 
Idaean  Dactyls,  was  believed  to  have  founded  the 
temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  but  to  have  come 
originally  from  Egypt.  He  was  worshipped  with 
frmeral  saorificeo,  and  was  regarded  aa  a  magician, 
like  other  ancient  daemones  of  Crete.-— 8.  The 
Jndkm  Hmvmktf  was  called  by  the  unintelligible 
name  Domnes  (Aopadvris).  The  later  Greeks 
believed  that  he  was  their  ovm  hero,  who  had 
visited  India  ;  and  they  rekted  that  in  India  be 
became  the  fitther  of  many  sons  and  daughters  by 
Paadaea,  and  the  ancestral  hero  of  the  Indian  kings. 
^mA,  The  Pkoemmim  Hereulf^  whom  the  Egyptians 
oonridend  to  be  more  ancient  than  their  own,  waa 
WQcahipped  in  all  the  Phoenician  ccdonies,  such  as 
Carthage  and  Gadcs,  down  to  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine,  and  it  is  said  that  children  were  sacrificed 
to  him.  —6.  The  CeUio  and  Germame  Htrculee  is 
said  to  haTo  founded  Alesia  and  Nemausus,  and 
to  have  become  the  fother  of  the  Celtic  race.  We 
become  acquainted  with  him  in  the  accounta  of  the 
expedition  of  the  GredL  Hereulea  againat  Geryonea. 
We  must  either  suppose  that  the  Greek  Hercules 
was  identified  with  native  heroea  of  those  northern 
countries,  or  that  the  notions  about  Hereulea  had 
been  xntroduced  there  fipom  the  E. 

HaaUea  ('HpajcX^s X  a  son  of  Alexander  the 
Great  by  Barsiae,  the  widow  of  the  Rhodian 
Memnon.  In  a.  &  810  he  waa  brought  forward  by 
Polyaperchon  aa  a  pretender  to  the  Macedonian 
thrme  ;  but  he  waa  murdered  by  Polyaperchon 
himself  in  the  ft)Uowing  year,  when  the  latter 
became  reconciled  to  Caaaander. 

Soettlif  ColiiaiiiM.    [Abtla  ;  Calpb.] 

Hcraiilia  Xoiiooci  Fortna.    [MoNoicua] 

HareiUii  Portia.    [CoaA.] 

HafdUii  PzomontMiim  (C.  8pairtiioenio\  the 
aaoat  S.ly  point  of  Italy  in  Brnttium. 

HaceUia  8ilv»,  a  forest  in  Germany^  sacred  to 
Herculea»  E.  of  the  Visuigia. 

HonjIbIa  Sttva,  Hareynlna  Soltoi ,  Bflroy- 
nSam  Jngmnii,  an  extenaive  range  of  raouotaina  in 
Germany,  covered  with  foreata,  ia  described  by 
Caeaar  (A  O,  vi.  24)  aa9  daya*^  journey  in  breadth,. 
and  more  than  60  daya*  journey  in  length,  extend* 
ing  £.  from  the  territories  of  the  HeWetii,  Nemetes, 
and  Rauraci,  parallel  to  the  Danube,  to  the  fron« 
tien  of  the  Dacians.  Under  this  oeneral  name 
Caesar  appears  to  have  included  all  the  mountaina 
and  foreata  in  the  S.  and  centre  of  Germanv,  the 
Bhck  Fontt^  OdenwUd^  Tkiirinparwald^  the  //ors, 
the  EnyMrfe^  the  RiemigMtyey  &c.    As  the  R»- 
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mani  becune  better  acquainted  with  Oennanj,  the 
name  vtem  confined  to  narrower  limits.  Pliny  and 
Tacitns  me  it  to  indicate  the  range  of  mountain* 
between  the  ThUhugerwald  and  the  Carpathian 
mountaini  The  name  is  ttill  preferred  in  the 
modem  Harx  and  Erx. 

Herd6iila  (Herdontensit :  Ord€mt\  a  town  in 
Apulia,  was  destroyed  by  Hannibsi,  who  removed 
its  inhabitants  to  Thurii  and  Metapontum  ;  it  was 
rebuilt  by  the  Romans,  but  remained  a  phoe  of  no 
importance. 

EerdSnliii.  1.  Tnraiis,  of  Aricia  in  Latium, 
endeavoured  to  rouse  the  Latins  against  Tarquinius 
Superbus,  and  was  in  consequence  falsely  accused 
by  Tarquinius,  and  put  to  death.  •-■2.  Applnt, 
a  Sabine  chieftain,  who,  in  B.C.  460,  with  a  band 
of  outlaws  and  sUives,  inade  himself  master  of  the 
capitoL  On  the  4th  day  from  his  entry  the  oapitol 
was  re-taken,  and  Herdonius  and  nearly  «U  his 
followers  were  slain. 

Htrenala  Gena,  originally  Samnite,  and  hj  the 
Samnite  invasion  established  in  Campania,  became 
%t  a  Uiter  period  a  {^beian  house  at  Rome.  The 
Kerennii  were  a  fnmily  of  rank  in  Italy,  and  are 
firequently  mentioned  in  the  time  of  the  Samnite 
and  Punic  wan.  They  were  the  hereditary  patrons 
of  the  MariL 

EflramXiiM  L  Modeitlmu.  [Modbstinus.] 
—  2.  Pontitea.  [Pontius.]  —  8.  Beneolo. 
[SsNirio.] 

Herillvi  (^lAXor),  of  Carthage,  a  Stoic  phi- 
losopher, was  the  disciple  of  Zeno  of  Cittium.  He 
did  not,  howeTcr,  conline  himself  to  the  opinions  of 
his  master,  but  held  some  doctrines  directly  opposed 
to  them.  He  held  that  the  chief  good  consisted  in 
knowledge  (^ivt^/ai}).  This  notioo  is  of^  at- 
tacked by  Cicero. 

HtrmMiim,  or,  in  Latin,  Xtreiirii  Fromoiito- 
rivm  ('Epfuda  tutpa).  1.  (Oipe  Am,  Arab.  Eat 
Addar\  the  headland  which  forms  the  E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Sinus  Carthaginiensis,  and  the  ex- 
treme N.R  point  of  the  Carthaginian  territory  (aft 
the  province  of  Afirica)  opposite  to  Lilybaeum,  the 
space  between  the  2  being  the  shortest  distance 
between  Sicily  and  Africa.  — S.  {Rat  d  AAam)^  a 
promontoiy  on  the  coast  of  the  Greater  Syrtis,  50 
stadia  W.  of  Leptis.  —  There  were  other  promon- 
tories of  the  nune  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

Hmn&gibM  ('E^/ury^pof).  L  Of  Temnos,  a 
distinguished  Greek  rhetorician  of  the  time  of  Ci* 
cero.  He  belonged  to  the  Rhodian  school  of 
oratory,  but  is  known  chiefly  tM  a  teacher  of  rhe- 
toric. He  devoted  pdrticiUw  attention  to  what  is 
called  the  taeewtioR,  and  made  a  peculiar  division 
of  the  parts  of  an  oration,  which  diflfered  frt>m  that 
adopted  by  other  rhetoricians.  ■*2.  Sumamed  C»- 
rion,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  taught  rhetoric  at  R<Hne 
-in  the  time  of  Augustus.  He  was  a  disciple  of 
Theodoras  of  Gadanu 

Hflrmaphr9dItiiB  ('Ep^M^diros),  son  of  Her- 
mes and  Aphrodite,  and  consequently  gieat-gnnd- 
Bon  of  Atlas,  whence  he  is  called  AiioMtiadet  or 
AUatitius.  (Ov.  Met,  iv.  368).  He  had  inherited 
the  beaaty  ef  both  his  parents,  and  was  brought 
up  by  the  nymphs  of  Mount  Ida.  In  his  15th 
1  year  he  went  to  Caria.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Halicamassus  he  laid  down  by  the  fountain  of  Sal- 
macis.  The  nymph  of  the  fountain  fell  in  love 
with  him,  and  tned  in  vain  to  win  his  affections. 
Once  when  he  was  bathing  in  the  fountain,  she 
embraced  him,  and  prayed  to  the  gods  that  she 
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might  be  muted  with  him  for  ever.  The  godi 
granted  the  request,  and  the  bodies  of  the  rmith 
and  the  nymph  became  united  together,  bat  re- 
tained the  characteristics  of  each  sex.  Henosphio- 
ditus,  on  becoming  aware  of  the  challg^  petrel 
that  in  future  OTerr  one  who  bathed  in  the  well 

w 

might  be  metamorphosed  in  the  same  nanner. 

Hermarohva  {  Epftapxof)*  of  Mytilene,  a  x^ 
toriciaa,  became  afterwards  a  disciple  of  Epicanu. 
who  left  to  him  his  garden,  and  appoioted  ktit 
his  auccessor  in  his  schooU  aboat  b.c  270.  He 
wrote  several  works,  all  of  which  are  lost 

Htarmu  (*Ef»/4af),  a  disciple  of  the  Apoctk 
Paul,  and  one  of  the  apostolic  fathers.  He  is  n> 
posed  to  be  the  same  person  as  the  Hcnsaf  ▼(<> 
is  mentioned  in  St.  Panics  epistle  to  the  Ronaia 
(xri.  14).  He  wrote  in  Greek  a  work  eetiue 
T%e  Skepktrd  of  Hermaa^  of  which  a  Lstin  tni!^ 
lation  is  still  extant  Its  object  is  to  instruct  per- 
sons in  the  duties  of  the  Christian  life.  Editd 
by  Cotelier  in  his  Paint  ApottaL  Paris,  167-2- 

Harmet  (*Bp^^t,  'Lpfuiu^  Dor.  'E^t),  aSd 
XorottziiiM  by  the  Romans.  The  Greek  HenMvs 
a  son  of  Zeus  and  Mala,  the  danghter  of  Atbi,arl 
bom  in  a  cave  of  Mt  Cyllene  in  Arcadia,  wbecct  b* 
is  caXiedAUamHadet  or  C^MMif.  A  few  hoitnif» 
his  birth,  he  escaped  from  his  cndle,  wentto  Pitfa 
and  carried  otf  some  of  the  oxen  of  ApoUo.  Idu» 
Iliad  4U)d  Odyssey  this  tradition  is  not  mnwaA 
though  Hermes  is  characteriaed  as  a  cumuog  t^ 
That  he  might  not  be  discoTered  by  the  xnmf 
his  footsteps,  he  put  on  — *^tls.  and  drove  tbeom 
to  Pylos,  where  he  killed  2,  and  ooooealed  the  i«« 
in  a  cave.  The  skins  of  the  siauffhtoed  womi 
were  nailed  to  a  rock  ;  and  part  of  their  M  «» 
cooked  and  eaten,  and  the  rest  burnt  Thereops 
he  fetumed  to  C  vUene,  where  he  Hoond  a  toiwi« 
at  the  entrance  of  his  native  cave.  He  Uttk  the  st> 
raal's  shell,  drew  strings  across  it,  and  thu  » 
vented  the  lyre,  on  which  he  immediaieir  pbrti 
Apollo,  by  his  prophetic  powec,  had  meantiDe  i*- 
covered  the  thief^  and  went  to  Cyllene  to  chit? 
Hermes  with  the  crime  before  his  mother  Mi^ 
She  showed  to  the  god  the  child  in  its  cradle ;  bet 
Apollo  earned  the  boy  before  Zeui^  and  6eata^ 
back  his  oxen.  Zeus  commanded  hhn  to  conpif 
with  the  demand  of  Apollo,  but  Hermei  deniti 
that  he  had  stolen  the  cattle.  As,  however,  b» 
saw  that  his  assertions  were  not  believed,  he  <»• 
ducted  Apollo  to  Pylos,  and  restored  to  him  ^'•' 
oxen  ;  but  when  ApoUo  heard  the  soondf  of  ttie 
lyre,  he  was  so  chinned  that  he  allowed  Kenaa 
to  keep  the  animals.  Hermes  now  invented  w 
rfrihx,  and  after  disdosipg  his  inventions  to  Apot>«i 
the  2  sods  concluded  an  intimate  friendship  «  tk 
each  other.  Apollo  presented  his  young  friend  with 
his  own  golden  shepherd'b  sta^  and  taught  him  (if 
art  of  prophesying  by  means  of  dice.  Zeus  noM 
him  his  own  herald,  and  likewise  the  hersid  oi  im 
gods  of  the  lower  worid.>-The  principal  festurvis 
the  traditions  about  Hermes  consists  in  hii  being  tb< 
herald  of  the  gods,  and  in  this  capacity  he  spp«^ 
eyen  in  the  Homeric  poems.  His  originsl  5^|^ 
ter  of  an  ancient  Pelasgian,  or  Arcadian  divinit;  « 
nature,  gradually  disappeared  in  the  legends.  Ai 
the  herald  of  the  gods,  he  is  the  god  of  eloqueco^ 
for  the  heralds  are  the  public  ^Miken  in  thf  m^ 
semblies  and  on  other  occasions.  The  godi  e«p«c* 
ially  employed  him  as  messenger,  when  eio^uencf 
was  required  to  attain  the  desired  object  H<pr.«l 
the  tongues  of  sacrificial  animala  wete  offeced  M 
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hiBL  Ai  lienldt  and  meMengen  are  nmally  men 
of  pradeoM  and  eixcumtpection,  Hennet  was  also 
the  god  of  pradeoc*  and  skill  in  all  the  relations 
of  wdal  inteitoune.  These  qoalities  were  com* 
bioed  vith  aiiiiilar  ones,  such  as  ennning,  both  in 
wordi  uk!  actions,  and  even  firaud,  peijury,  and  the 
iocliDstioii  to  steal ;  hot  acta  of  this  kind  were  com- 
mitted bj  Heimes  always  with  a  certain  skill, 
itnmtjy  and  even  gnuefolness.  —  Being  endowed 
with  thif  ihxewdness  and  sagacity,  he  was  regarded 
u  th«  lathor  of  a  variety  of  inventions,  and,  bssides 
the  Irre  snd  syrinx,  he  is  said  to  have  invented  the 
alphabet,  numbers  astronomy,  mnaic,  the  art  of 
fij^hting,  gynnastica,  the  cultitation  of  the  olive 
tn«,  Bocaniies,  weiffhts,  and  many  other  things. 
The  powers  which  le  possessed  himself  he  oon- 
f'Red  Qpoa  those  mortals  and  heroes  who  enjoyed 
tit  kfwa ;  and  all  who  possesaed  them  were 
VHl(r  bit  eqwdal  protection,  or  are  called  his  sons. 
H«  vu  employed  by  the  goda,  and  more  espe- 
ciily  by  Zeos,  on  a  variety  of  occasions  which  are 
TMorded  in  ancient  story. '  Thus  he  led  Priam  to 
AclitllM  to  fetch  the  body  of  Hector  ;  tied  Izion 
to  tbe  vfaeel ;  coodocted  Hera,  Aphrodite,  and 
Aibeos  to  Paris ;  fitttened  Promethens  to  Mt 
^Qcuu ;  rescued  Dionysoa  after  his  birth  from 
tie  boa,  or  receiTod  him  from  the  hands  of 
Z'li  to  esrry  him  to  Athamaa  ;  sold  Hereolea  to 
Oophsie;  sod  was  ordered  by  Zeus  to  cany  off 
Id,  vho  ess  metamocphoaed  into*  cow,  and.gaarded 
bv  At^  vhom  be  slew.  [Aaova.]  From  this 
Bartirr  he  is  very  commonly  called  'Afrytt^iimis, 
^In  the  Trojan  war  Heimes  was  on  the  side  of  the 
^U  His  miniitij  to  Zeiu  was  not  confined 
V)  the  offices  of  herald  and  messenger,  bnt  he  was 
*ao  hii  (barioteer  and  cupbearer.  As  dreams  aro 
*^t  by  Zeus,  Hcnnes  condacts  them  to  man,  and 
-nuv  he  is  also  described  as  the  god  who  had  it 
^  ktt  power  to  send  refreshing  steep,  or  take  it 
**ir.  Another  important  function  of  Hermes  was 
ti  coodoct  the  shades  of  the  dead  from  the  upper 
t3*»o  the  lower  world,  whence  he  is  called  ^vxo- 
»»rti^S  tve^o^Wf,  ^uXOTwy^t,  &c. — The  idea 

*  ^3  being  the  henld  and  messenger  of  the  gods, 
<"'  b  tnrfUing  from  place  to  place  and  concluding 
^'^^  oeceaiuily  implied  the  notion  that  he  was 
t>  pnmoter  of  social  interoouise  and  of  commerce 
>U'nr  men.  In  this  capacity  he  was  regarded  as 
t>  oatntiiner  of  pence,  and  as  the  god  of  roads, 
*-^  protected  travellen,  and  punished  those  who 
KaMd  to  assist  travellers  who  had  mistaken  their 

*  V-  Henoe  the  Athenian  geneiala,  on  setting  out 
"  u  exoeditton,  offered  sacrifices  to  Hermes,  sur- 

^-od  Hegoaonitts,  or  Agetor;  and  numerous 
•u'jiri  of  the  god  were  erected  on  roads,  at  doors 
^^  tuet,  from  which  circumstance  he  derived  a 
'VvrtT  of  saraamea  and  epithets.  As  the  god  of 
OB^rct  be  was  called  Sie^woyiot,  ifiiroKaSot^  wo- 
^0«d»ijfci»f,  Ktfiiforopot,  dyopoTot,  Ac  As  com- 
^  is  the  source  of  wealth,  he  was  also  the  god 
'  ^  sod  riches,  especially  of  sudden  and  imex- 
>*^*«(1  riches,  such  as  aro  acquired  by  eonmierce. 
Aj  the  girer  of  wealth  and  good  ludc  (vAeirroU- 
7^*.  be  slso  presided  over  the  game  of  dice.  — 
H-73jp«  vai  believed  to  be  the  inventor  of  sacri- 
"  "*'  Henec  he  not  only  acts  the  part  of  a  herald  at 
**f^^*  ^t  is  also  the  protector  of  sacrificial 
^'^^  *"^  ***  believed  in  particular  to  increase 
<**WQlity  of  sheep.  For  this  reason  he  was  espe- 
'^  r  v«nhtpped  by  shepherds,  and  is  mentioned 
^  "anecUofi  with  Pan  and  the  Nymphs.    This 
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featnn  in  the  character  of  Hermes  is  a  remnant  of 
the  ancient  Arcadian  religion,  in  which  he  was  the 
fertilismg  god  of  the  earth,  who  conferred  his  bless- 
ings  on  man.  —  Hermes  was  likewise  the  patron 
of  all  the  gymnastic  games  of  the  Greeks.  This 
idea  seems  to  be  of  late  origin,  for  in  Homer  no 
trace  of  it  is  found.  Athens  appean  to  have  been 
the  first  place  in  which  he  was  worshipped  in  this 
capacity.  At  a  later  time  almost  all  gymnasia 
wero  under  his  protection  ;  and  the  Greek  artists 
derived  their  ideal  of  the  god  from  the  gymnasium, 
and  represented  him  as  a  youth  whose  limbs  wero 
beautinilly  and  harmoniously  devdoped  by  gym- 
nastic ezeroises.  —  The  most  ancient  seat  of  the 
worship  of  Hermes  is  Arcadia,  the  laud  of  his 
birth,  when  Lycaon,  the  son  of  Pelasgns,  is  said 
to  have  built  to  him  the  first  temple.  From  thence 
his  wonhip  was  carried  to  Athens,  and  ultimately 
spread  through  all  Greece.  The  festivals  cele- 
brated in  his  honour  wero  called  HermoMt,  (Diet 
of  Ant  i,  o.)  His  temples  and  statues  (Did.  of 
Ant,  §.  w.  fformae)  were  extremely  numerous  in 
Greece.  Among  the  things  sacred  to  him  were 
the  palm  tree,  the  tortoise,  tlie  number  4,  and  se- 
vend  kinds  of  fish  ;  and  the  sacrifices  offered  to 
him  consisted  of  incense,  honey,  cakes,  pigs,  and 
especially  lambs  and  young  goats.  —  The  principal 
attributes  of  Hermes  aro :  1.  A  travelling  hat  with 
a  broad  brim,  which  in  later  times  was  adorned 
with  2  small  wings.  2.  The  staff  (^Mot  or  fficn- 
vrpw\  which  he  bore  as  a  herald,  and  had  re- 
ceived from  Apollo.  In  Into  works  of  «rt  the  white 
ribbons  which  surrounded  the  herald^s  staff  were 
changed  into  2  serpents.  8.  The  sandals  (w^8iAa). 
They  were  beautiful  and  golden,  and  carried  the 
god  across  land  and  sea  with  the  sapidity  of  wind  ; 
at  the  ankles  of  the  god  they  were  provided  with 
wings,  whence  he  is  adled  wnyvowiSiAoty  otalipei, 
— The  Roman  Msrcprius  is  spoken  of  separately. 

HermM  TrimagiBtof  {*l^vf  Tpt^ftfywrof), 
the  reputed  author  of  a  variety  of  works,  some  of 
which  are  still  extant.  The  Greek  god  Hermes 
was  identified  with  the  Egyptian  That,  or  Theut, 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Pkta  The  New  Plato- 
nisto  regarded  the  Egyptian  Hermes  as  the  source 
of  all  knowledge  and  thought,  or  the  Kiyos  em- 
bodied, and  hence  called  him  Trismegistus.  A 
vast  number  of  works  on  philosophy  and  religion, 
written  by  the  New  Phtonists,  were  ascribed  to 
this  Hermes  ;  firom  whom  it  was  pretended  that 
Pythagoras  and  Plato  had  derived  all  their  know- 
ledge. Most  -of  these  works  were  probably  written 
in  the  4th  century  of  our  era.  The  most  important 
of  them  is  entitled  Poemander  (from  voi^^r,  a 
shepherd,  pastor),  apparently  in  imitation  of  the 
Faaior  of  Hennas.  [Hsrmjls.]  This  work  is 
in  the  form  of  a  dialogue.  It  treato  of  nature,  the 
creation  of  the  worid,  the  deity,  his  nature  and 
attributes,  the  human  soul,  knowledge,  Ac. 

HannMlnax  ^'Ep/ii}<ridya{),  of  Colophon,  a 
distinguished  elegiac  poet,  lived  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great  His  chief  work  was  an 
elegiac  poem,  in  8  books,  addressed  to  his  mistress, 
Leontium,  whose  name  formed  the  title  of  the 
poem.  His  fi^gmente  are  edited  by  Rigler  and 
Axt,  Colon.  1828,  and  by  Bailey,  Lond.  1839. 

HarmlM  or  HannXu  {*Zptuims  or  'Epfuas).  1. 
Tyrant  of  Atarneus  and  Assos  in  Mysia,  celebrated 
as  the  friend  and  patron  of  Aristotle.  Aristotle 
remabed  with  Hermias  8  years,  from  b.  c.  847  to 
344,  in  the  latter  of  which  years  Hetmias  was 
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leised  by  Mentoi^  the  Greek  genecal  of  the  Penian 
kiDg,  and  sent  aa  a  captire  to  the  Penian  court, 
vhere  he  was  put  to  death.  Aristotle  married 
Pythias*  the  adopted  daughter  of  Hennias,  and  oe- 
lehrated  the  pnuses  of  his  benefiwtor  in  an  ode 
addiesoed  to  Virtue,  which  is  still  extant.  •■■S.  A 
Christian  writer,  who  lived  about  ▲.  d.  180,  was 
the  author  of  an  extant  woric,  entitled  Amrvpftbs 
rmf  ^m  ^iXoff^ftir,  m  which  the  Greek  philo- 
aophen  are  hdd  up  to  ridicule.  Edited  with  Ta- 
tianut  by  Worth,  Oxod.  1700. 

Hsrmliila  Oana,  a  Tery  ancient  patrician  house 
at  Rome,  which  appears  in  the  first  Etruscan  war 
with  the  republic,  b.  &  506,  and  vanishes  fron 
histoiy  in  448i.  T.  Hennintus  was  one  of  the  8 
heroes  who  kept  the  Subliciaa  bridge  akmg  with 
H(nmtius  Cocles  i^ainst  the  whole  force  of  Porsena. 

HonbilllB  HODM  (Siem  ds  Im  EtirtUa)^  the 
chief  moonlain  in  Lusitania,  S.  of  the  Durius,  from 
7000  to  8000  feet  high,  called  in  the  middle  ages 
Hermtmo  or  Armma. 

HanBlfaa  CEptu6ini\  the  beantifiil  daughter  of 
Menelans  and  Helena,  ^w  had  been  promised  in 
marriage  to  Orestes  belbn  the  Trojan  war;  but 
Menelaua  after  his  return  home  married  her  to 
Nesptolemus  (  Pynhus).  Thereupon  Orestes  daimed 
Hermione  for  himself;  but  Neoptolemns  haughtily 
refused  to  give  bar  up.  Orestes,  in  rerenge,  incited 
the  Delphians  egainst  him,  and  Neoptolemus  was 
slain.  Homioneaftttrwards  married  Orestes,  whom 
she  had  always  bved^and  bore  him  a  sen  Tisamenua. 
The  history  of  Hermione  is  related  u-ith  various 
modifications.  According  to  some  Mendans  be> 
trothed  her  at  Troy  to  Neoptolemus ;  but  in  the 
meantime  her  grandfather,  Tyndareus,  promised 
her  to  Orestea.  and  actually  gave  her  in  marriage 
to  him.  Neoptolemus,  on  his  letom,  took  possession 
of  her  by  feroe,  but  waa  shin  soon  after  either  at 
Delphi  or  in  his  own  home  at  Phthia. 

AansItlM  (*Ep/u6infi:  'Ep/uomt6s:  Ka$in\  a 
town  of  Argolis,  but  originally  independent  of 
Argoa,  was  situated  on  a  promontory  on  the  E. 
coast,  and  on  a  bay  of  the  sea,  which  derived  its 
name  from  the  town  (Hermionicus  Sinus).  Its 
teiritoiy  waa  called  HannUoia.  It  was  originally 
inhabited  by  the  Dryopes  ;  and,  in  consequence  of 
its  isolated  position,  it  became  a  flourishing  dty  at 
an  cariy  period.  It  contained  sewal  temples,  and 
among  them  a  oelebnted  one  of  Demeter  Chthonia. 
At  a  later  time  it  joined  the  Achaean  League. 

B«]b!2bml    [GnniiANiA.] 

Hianaippu  C^p/uwun).  L  An  Athenian  poet 
of  the  eld  comedy,  vehemently  attacked  Perides 
and  Aspasia.  — 2.  Of  Smyrna,  a  distinguished 
philosopher,  was  a  disciple  of  Callimachus  of  Alex- 
andria, and  flourished  about  b.  a  200.  fie  wrote 
a  great  biographical  work  (BioiX  which  is  frequently 
referred  to  by  later  writers.  — 8.  Of  Berytus,  a 
grammarian,  who  flourished  under  Trajan  and 
Hadrian. 

Handtfimi,  a  town  in  the  Tanric  Cheraoncsni, 
on  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus. 

HfltaiMriLtM  (*EfviMcpdlnvs),  a  Syracuaan  of 
rank,  and  an  able  statesman  and  orator,  waa  chosen 
one  of  theSyracusan  generals,  b.  a  414,  in  order  to 
oppose  the  Athenians.  He  afterwards  served  under 
Oylippus,  when  the  huter  took  the  command  of 
the  Syracumn  forces ;  and  after  the  destruction  of 
the  Athenian  armament  he  attempted  to  save  the 
lives  of  Nicias  and  DemosthenesL  He  then  em- 
ployed aU  his  iBfluence  to  induce  his  countrymen 


to  support  with  vigour  the  UwedaeaMaiiaas  in  tbe 
war  in  Greece  itselll  He  waa  with  two  coUcsfnH 
appointed  to  the  command  of  a  small  fleet,  which 
the  Syracnsans  sent  to  the  aanstanee  of  the  Leer- 
daemonians.  But  durii^  his  absence  from  hoaif, 
he  waa  banished  by  the  Syncoaans  (410).  Hsvifig 
obtained  support  from  the  Penian  satiap  Phuns* 
basus,  he  returned  to  Sicily,  and  endeavoaicd  ta 
effect  his  restoration  to  his  mtive  dty  by  fate  of 
arms,  but  was  slain  in  an  attack  which  he  made 
upon  Syracuse  in  407. 

HcrmUAnn  (yp/Uimpat),  L  Of  Ephenu,  i 
person  of  distinction,  was  ea^idled  by  his  fellow* 
citiioia,  and  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Rone,  sad  to 
have  explained  to  the  decemvirs  the  Grrak  Ia«t. 
and  thus  assisted  them  in  drmwing  up  the  bvi  if 
the  12  Tables,  B.C.  451.  — t.  A  diadple  of  Phk> 
ia  said  to  have  circulated  the  works  of  PUto,  i&i 
to  have  aold  them  in  Sicily.  He  wrote  a  wrt  « 
Plato.  ^S.  Of  Sahous,  the  architect  of  the  kop;; 
of  Mars  in  the  Flaminian  Circna. 

HarniSgfaM  (^tp/tayd^ns),  L  A  son  of  HipfK*- 
nicns,  and  a  brother  of  tiie  wealthy  CsUiu,  i 
introduced  by  Plato  as  one  of  the  speskcn  is  in 
**  Cratylus,**  where  he  maintains  that  all  the  vorci 
of  a  language  were  formed  by  an  agreement  of  oo 
among  tiiemselves.  «-«8.  A  eelefarmted  Greek  rfcete- 
rician,  waa  a  native  of  Tkwsua,  and  lived  ia  ik 
reign  of  M.  Aureliua,  a.  d.  181 — 180.  At  the  ip 
of  15  hia  eloquence  excited  the  admirstion  of  ^ 
Aureiius.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  appoictrd 
public  teacher  of  rhetoric^  and  at  the  age  of  K  W 
began  hia  career  as  a  writer ;  but  imfbrtiaait'! 
when  he  was  25,  his  mental  powers  gave  war,  sc^ 
he  never  recovered  their  full  uae,  although  he  h^ 
to  an  advanced  age.  After  hia  death  his  ban  » 
said  to  have  been  fimmd  eovered  with  hair.  Hn 
works  5  in  number,  which  are  still  extent,  ft<z 
together  a  oom|dete  system  ol*  rhetoric,  end  wR 
for  a  long  time  used  in  all  the  rhetorical  scbooliai 
manuals.  They  are :  1.  T»x*^  AvropiKJ^  v«^  f^ 
ard^Mmf,  2.  IIcpl  €ip4nms  (2>e  ImmUumt).  I 
ntpi1it&i^{Dt  FhrmuOmoriia).  A^UtfkfuM*^ 
dciv^nrror  {IM  apto  tt  mJerti  gemn  dieatH  M*- 
tkoda$),  5.  Upayvtufdr/tarat  An  abridgoieBt  u' 
the  latter  work  waa  made  by  Aphthonios,  in  cce- 
sequence  of  which  the  original  fell  into  oUir^s- 
The  works  of  Herm^genes  are  printed  in  V^tk^ 
Bhdor.  Gftuc  —  8.  An  architect  of  AUbaniia.  b 
Caiia  who  invented  what  waa  called  the  pseuds- 
dipteras,  that  is,  a  form  of  a  temple,  with  a^un^f 
two  rows  of  columns.  His  great  object  m  sn  sn:i>* 
tect  waa  to  increase  the  taste  for  the  looic  fbnn  f-i 
temples,  in  preference  to  Doric  temples. 

HannSgtBea,  H  TigeUIw,  a  notoriooft  de- 
tractor of  Honce,  who  calls  him  (Sat.  I  S.  1'^^ 
however  opHmmt  cornier  €t  fmodalnlor.  He  vm 
opposed  to  Satires  altogether,  waa  a  man  withoct 
talent,  but  yet  had  a  foolish  fimcy  for  tryiog  bio 
hand  at  literature.  It  ia  conjectured  that,  sod' 
the  fictitious  name  of  Pantolabus  {Sat.  l  8.  lU  »• 
1.  21.),  Horace  aUudes  to  Hermogenes,  for  tb« 
prosody  of  the  2  names  is  the  same,  so  thst  ooe 
may  be  substituted  for  the  other. 

HnmogMiiiaiia,  the  latest  Roman  jurif  t  fro* 
whom  there  ia  an  extract  in  the  Dqrest,  hrtd  a 
the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great.  It  ii  pn>l*hls 
that  he  was  the  compiler  of  the  Codex  Herrooi^ 
nianns,  but  so  many  persona  of  the  same  Dame  littd 
neariy  at  the  same  time,  that  tha  CBBBSt  be  sfincm 
with  certainty. 
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BirmSUlu  (*Epfi^Aaaf ),  a  MaeedoniMi  yoQtli, 
and  a  page  of  Alexander  the  Great  During  a 
bunting  party  in  Baetria,  &  c.  827,  he  ileir  a  wild 
boar,  without  waiting  to  allow  Alexander  the  firtt 
blow,  whenupon  the  king  ordend  him  to  be  flogged, 
laeenaed  at  thie  mdignitj,  Hennolans  formed  a 
oontpiiacy  againit  the  king^  life ;  bat  the  plot 
waa  dieeoTend,  and  Hermolana  uid  bit  aeeon- 
plieei  were  itoned  to  death  by  the  Maeedoniana. 

HannoiiMML  L  A  town  of  the  Sindi  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Cimmerian  Boepoma,  founded  by 
the  My^lenaeani,  called  after  Hermonaaaa,  the 
wifo  of  the  founder,  who  died  during  ita  foundation, 
and  left  to  her  the  eovereignty.  —  8.  A  town  on 
the  coast  of  Pontui,  near  Trtpetu. 

HarmoAthif  (^E^^uM^it:  Ermmi^  Ro.),  the 
chief  city  of  the  Nomoe  Hennonthitee,  in  Upper 
Egypt,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile,  a  little  above 
Thebei. 

HtnnSpSUa  CEp^oXis,  *Epimv  w6\ts).  L 
Panrm  (ij  ftutpd;  Damankmr\  a  city  of  Lower 
Egypt,  the  capital  of  the  Nomot  of  Alexandria, 
stood  upon  the  canal  which  connected  the  Canopic 
branch  of  the  Nile  with  the  Lake  Mareotii.  —  %, 
Xagiut  <i|  iuyd\iii  nr.  JgtAiaoaawa,  Ru.),  the 
capital  of  the  Nomoe  Hermopolitea,  in  the  Hepta- 
nomit,  or  Middle  Egypt,  and  one  of  the  oldest 
cities  in  the  land,  stood  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Nile,  a  little  below  the  confines  of  Upper  i^gypt. 
At  the  boundary  line  itself  was  a  militaiy  station, 
or  custom  house,  called  'E^ifunroXiruH^  pt^mHi^  for 
collecting  a  toll  on  goods  entering  the  Heptanomis* 
Hermopolis  was  a  chief  scat  of  the  worship  of 
Anubis  (Cynocephalus) ;  and  it  was  the  noed 
burial-place  of  the  Ibia. 

HennStlmu  {'Zp/i^Ttfiof),  L  A  mathematiciaa 
of  Colophon,  waa  one  of  the  immediate  predeceasors 
of  Euclid,  and  the  discoverer  of  aevend  geometrical 
propositions.— 2.  Of  Claiomenae,  an  earlT  Greek 
philosopher  of  uncertain  date,  belonged  to  the  Ionic 
achooL  Some  trsditiona  repreaent  him  aa  a  myste- 
rious person,  gifted  with  sapematnnl  power,  by 
which  his  soul,  apart  from  the  body,  wandered 
firam  place  to  pUce,  bringing  tidings  of  distant 
erents  in  incredibly  short  spaces  of  time.  At 
length  his  enemies  burned  his  body,  in  the  abaence 
of  die  aoul,  which  put  an  end  to  hia  wanderings. 

Evmnndflli,  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations 
of  Germany,  belonged  to  the  Suevic  race,  dwelt  be- 
twfsen  the  Main  and  the  Danube,  and  were  bounded 
by  the  Sudeti  mountains  in  the  N.,  the  Am  De- 
cumates  of  the  Romans  in  the  W.  and  S.,  the  Na* 
riici  on  the  E.,  the  Chenisci  on  the  N.E.,  and 
the  Catti  on  the  N.W.  They  were  for  a  long 
time  the  allies  of  the  Romans ;  but  along  with 
the  other  German  tribes  they  assisted  the  Mar* 
comanni  in  the  great  war  againat  the  Romans  in 
the  reign  of  M.  Aurelins.  After  this  time  they  are 
rarely  mentioned  as  a  separate  people,  but  are  in* 
eluded  under  the  seneral  name  of  Suevi. 

HanmiB  {rh  E^yMt;  *E^^ior),  a  demus  in 
Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Aramantis,  on  the 
road  from  Athens  to  Eleusis. 

Hcrmu  CEp^r ;  GkietUx-^^kai)^  a  considerable 
river  of  Asia  Biinor,  rises  in  Mt.  Dindymene  (Afo- 
rad'Ikigk)  in  Phrygta ;  flows  through  Lydia, 
watering  the  pUin  N.  of  Sardis,  which  was  hence 
called  'E^tmf  vcSfoy ;  passes  by  Magnesia  and 
Temnns  ;  and  foils  into  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna,  be- 
tween Smyrna  and  Phocaea.  It  formed  the  boun- 
dary between  Aeolia  and  Ionia.     Its  chief  tribn- 
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tariet  were  the  Hyllus,  Cogamus,  Pactolua,  and 
PhiTgnns. 

BtnXei,  a  people  in  Latiam,  belonged  to  the 
Sabine  laee,  and  are  said  to  have  derived  their 
name  from  the  Marsic  (Sabine)  word  Aerao,  **rock.^ 
According  to  this  etymology  their  name  would 
signify  **  mountaineer^**  They  inhabited  the  moun- 
tains  of  the  Apennines  between  the  lake  Focinna 
and  the  river  Trerua,  and  were  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  Maru  and  Aeqni,  and  on  the  S.  by  the 
YolacL  Their  chief  town  waa  Anagnu.  They 
were  a  bmve  and  warlike  people,  and  long  offered 
a  formidable  reaistance  to  the  Romansu  The  Romans 
formed  a  league  with  them  on  equal  terms  in  the 
Srd  consulship  of  Sp.  Caseins,  b.c.  486.  Tl^y 
were  finally  subdued  by  the  Romans,  306. 

HM.    [Lbandkr.] 

HM  CH^mk).  L  TIm  Elder,  a  celebrated  m»- 
themaUeian,  waa  a  native  of  A]exandria,and  U  ved  iu 
the  reigna  of  the  Ptolemies  Philadelphus  and  Evei- 
getes  (&  a  286—222.)  He  is  celebrated  on  ac- 
count of  his  mechanical  inventions,  of  which  one  of 
the  best  known  is  the  common  pneumatic  experi- 
ment, called  Htro^i  fotmtam^  in  which  a  jet  of 
water  is  maintained  by  condensed  air.  We  also 
find  in  his  works  a  description  of  a  tt§am  si^iae, 
and  of  a  double  forcing  pump  used  for  a  fire-engine. 
The  folbwing  works  of  Hero  are  extant,  though 
not  in  a  perfoct  form:  —  1.  XcipoCoAA/trrpar  ««- 
rotf-cffv^  acal  mffi/urpla^  de  Oonsirttetiom  «t  Memmtra 
Mambalulas,  2.  BcAovoturd,  on  the  manufocture 
of  darte.  8.  flyfuyiariad,  or  S^riiaUa^  the  most 
celebrated  of  his  works.  4.  IIcpl  aJTO{^«aToroii|ri< 
«r6y,  de  AMtomatorum  Fabriea  LSbri  dm.  All 
these  works  are  published  in  the  jlla^mo^' 
Fiefervs,  Paris,  1693.— 8.  The  Tonagar,  a  mathe- 
matician, is  supposed  to  have  lived  under  Henclius 
(A.D.  610 — 641).  The  principal  extant  woriu 
assigned  to  him  are :— 1.  De  Madumie  belUeie.  2. 
GeodaettOj  on  practical  geometry.  8.  De  OUidums 
repelimda.     Published  in  the  Matkemaiiei  Vetene, 

BJbMm  L  ('Hp«^t),  commonly  called  Harod. 
L  Sumamed  the  Great,  king  of  the  Jews,  was  the 
second  son  of  Antipater,  and  consequently  of  Ido- 
maean  origin.  [Antipatxb,  No.  3.]  When  his 
fother  was  appointed  by  Caesar  procurator  of  Ju- 
daea, in  B.  c.  47,  Herod,  though  only  25  years  of 
age,  obtained  the  government  of  Galilee.  In  46  he 
obtained  the  government  of  Coele-Syria.  After 
the  death  of  Caeaar  (44),  Herod  first  supported 
Cassias  ;  but  upon  the  arrival  of  Antony  in  Syria, 
in  41,  he  exerted  himself  to  secure  his  fovour,  and 
completely  succeeded  in  his  object.  In  40  he  went 
to  Rome,  and  obtained  from  Antony  and  Octavian 
a  decree  of  the  aenate,  conatitnting  him  king  of 
Judaea.  He  supported  Antony  in  the  civil  war 
againat  Octavian ;  but  after  the  battle  of  Actium 
(31)  he  was  pardoned  by  Octavian  and  confirmed 
in  his  kingdom.  During  the  remainder  of  his  reign 
he  cultivated  with  assiduity  the  friendship  of  Au- 

aus  and  his  counsellor  Agrippa,  and  enjoyed  the 
^  lest  fovour  both  of  the  one  and  the  other.  He 
possessed  a  jealous  temper  and  ungovernable  pas- 
sions. He  put  to  death  his  beautiful  wife  Mari- 
amne,  whom  he  suspected  without  cause  of  adul- 
tery, and  with  whom  he  was  violently  in  love ; 
and  at  a  later  period  he  also  put  to  death  his  two 
sons  by  Mariamne,  Alexander  and  Aristobulus. 
His  government,  though  cruel  and  tyrannical,  was 
vigorous  ;  and  he  waa  both  feared  and  respected  by 
his  ittbjects  and  the  lunounding  nations.    He 
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especially  lored  to  diipliij  his  power  and  magnifi- 
cence by  costly  and  splendid  public  works.  He 
commenced  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Jenisalem  ; 
he  rebuilt  the  city  of  Samaria,  and  bestowed  on  it 
the  name  of  Sebaste  ;  while  he  couTerted  a  small 
town  on  the  lea- coast  into  a  magnificent  city,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Caesarea.  He  adorned 
these  new  cities  with  temples,  theatres,  gymnasia, 
and  other  buildings  in  the  Oreek  style;  and  he  even 
▼entured  to  erect  a  theatre  at  Jerusalem  itself^  and 
an  amphitheatre  without  the  walls,  in  which  he 
exhibited  combats  of  wild  beasts  and  gladiaton. 
In  the  last  year  of  hit  reign  Jesus  Christ  was 
bom  ;  and  it  must  haTO  been  on  his  deathbed  that 
he  ordered  that  masaacre  of  the  children  at  Bethle- 
hem which  is  recorded  by  the  ETangelist  (Matth. 
iL  16.)  He  died  in  the  37th  year  of  his  reini, 
and  the  70th  of  his  age,  B.C.  4.*— S.  Herodet 
Antipas,  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  by  Malthace,  a 
Samaritan,  obtained  the  tetxarchy  of  (Galilee  and 
Peraea,  on  his  iather^s  death,  while  the  kingdom 
of  Judaea  devolved  on  his  elder  brother  Archelaus. 
He  married  Herodias,  the  wife  of  his  half-brother, 
Herod  Philip,  she  having,  in  defiance  of  the  Jewish 
law,  divorced  her  first  husband.  He  had  been 
previously  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  Arabian 
prince  Aretas,  who  quitted  kuun  in  disgust  at  Uiis 
new  alliance.  Aretas  thereupon  invad^  the  domi- 
nions of  Antipas,  and  defeated  the  army  which 
was  opposed  to  him.  In  a.  n.  38,  after  the  death 
of  Tiberius,  Antipas  went  to  Rome  to  solicit  firom 
Caligula  the  title  of  king,  which  had  just  been  be* 
stowed  upon  his  nephew,  Herod  Agrippa ;  but 
through  the  intrigues  of  Agrippa,  who  was  high  in 
the  favour  of  the  Roman  emperor,  Antipas  was 
deprived  of  his  dominions,  and  sent  into  exile 
at  Lyons  (89);  he  was  subsequently  removed  to 
Spain,  where  he  died.  It  was  Herod  Antipas  who 
imprisoned  and  put  to  death  John  the  Baptist,  who 
had  reproached  him  with  his  unlawfiil  connexion 
with  Herodias.  It  was  before  him  also  that  Christ 
was  sent  by  Pontius  Pilate  at  Jerusalem,  as  be- 
longing to  his  jurisdiction,  on  account  of  his  sup- 
posed Galilean  origin.  —  8.  Eerodas  Agrippa. 
[AoRiPPA.]— 4.  Brother  of  Herod  Agrippa  I., 
obtained  the  kingdom  of  Chakis  from  Claudius  at 
the  request  of  Agrippa,  41.  After  the  death  of 
Agrippa  (44),  Claudius  bestowed  upon  him  the 
superintendence  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  toge- 
ther with  the  right  of  appointing  the  high  priests. 
He  died  in  48,  when  his  kingdom  was  bestowed 
by  Claudius  upon  his  nephew,  Herod  Agrippa  II. 
^6.  Harodea  Attiooa,  the  rhetorician.    [Atti- 

CU8.] 

HMdXInna  C^p^iaySs).  1.  An  historian,  who 
wrote  in  Greek  a  history  of  the  Roman  empire  in 
8  books,  from  the  death  of  M.  Aurelius  to  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Gordianus  III. 
(a.  d.  180 — ^238).  He  himself  informs  us  that  the 
events  of  this  period  had  occurred  in  his  own  life- 
time ;  but  beyond  this  we  know  nothing  respecting 
his  life.  He  appears  to  have  had  Thucydides  be- 
fore him  as  a  model,  both  for  style  and  for  the 
general  composition  of  his  work,  like  him,  intro- 
ducing here  and  there  speeches  wholly  or  in  part 
imaginary.  In  spite  of  occasional  inaccuracies  in 
chronology  and  geography,  his  narrative  is  in  the 

*  The  death  of  Herod  took  place  in  the  same  year 
with  the  actoal  birth  of  Chritt.  as  li  mentioned  above, 
Nit  tl  ii  well  known  that  thli  i«  to  be  placed  4  years 

'ore  the  date  in  fcneral  use  as  the  Chriitian  era. 
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main  trathfnl  and  xmpartiaL  Edited  by  Inuich, 
Lips.  1789—1805,  5  vols.,  and  by  Bekkcr,  Beriio, 
1826.—2.  Adlna  Hsrodlftmii,  one  of  the  most 
odebnted  grammarians  of  antiquity,  wu  the  sna 
of  ApoUonins  Dyscolns  [Apollonius,  Ma  4],aDd 
was  bom  at  Alexandria.  From  that  plsoe  h«  re- 
moved to  Rome,  where  he  gained  the  hnu  of  tk$ 
emperor  M.  Aurelius,  to  whom  he  dediated  ha 
work  on  prosody.  This  work  seems  to  hsre  em- 
braced not  merely  prosody,  but  most  of  those  ob- 
jects now  included  in  the  etymologicsl  portisD  « 
grammar.  The  estimation  in  whidi  he  wii  beid 
by  subsequent  grammarians  was  very  great.  Pm- 
cian  styles  him  maavnui  ameUfr  arHs  ffnmmatiou. 
He  was  a  very  vohuninous  writer ;  hot  oooe  <^ 
his  woriu  have  come  down  to  us  complete,  thoa.^ 
several  extracts  from  them  an  preserved  by  hkf 
grsmmariana. 

HixMIeiia  ('Hp^Mtoi ).  1.  Of  Babylon,  a  gns- 
marian,  was  one  of  the  immediate  sucoeston  : 
Crates  of 'Mallus,  and  an  opponent  of  the  ibJoven 
of  Aristarchus,  against  whom  he  wrote  an  epistcs. 
which  is  still  extant  and  indnded  in  the  Gt*ei 
Anthology.  M- 8.  A  celebrated  physician  of  SelT> 
bria  m  Thrace,  lived  in  the  5tii  centoiy  b.c*  »^ 
was  one  of  the  tnton  of  Hippocrates. 

EiriSdSnif  ('Hpi(<«pof),of  Hendea,  inPoca 
a  contemporary  of  Hecataens  and  Pherecydei  a^a 
B.  a  510,  wrote  a  work  on  Hercules  and  kii  ex- 
ploits. 

HMdStvi  (*Hptf8orof ).    L  A  Greek  bist^ 
and  the  father  of  history,  was  bom  at  HiIki:' 
nassus,  a  Doric  colony  in  (}aria,  ac.  484.  lU^ 
longed  to  a  noble  fiimily  at  Halicaraassos.  H( 
was  the  son  of  Lyxes  and  Dryo ;  and  the  epic  p>^; 
Panyasis  was  one  of  his  relations.    Herodotus  kf! 
his  native  city  at  an  early  age,  in  order  to  eictp 
from  the  of^iressive  government  of  Lygdsmiv  ^* 
tymai  of  Halicamassus,  who  put  to  death  Paoni^ 
He  probably  settled  at  Samoa  for  some  time,  aU 
there  became  acquainted  with  the  Ionic  dul^^^ 
but  he  spent  many  yean  in  his  extmsive  tra^^i 
in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  of  which  ve  <^ 
speak  presently.    At  a  later  tune  he  retiime<i  f 
Halicamassus,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  exp^.- 
ling  Lygdamis  from  his  native  dty.    In  tbe  cue- 
tentions  which  followed  the  expulsion  of  the  triaaii 
Herodotus  was  exposed  to  the  hostile  attacks  i 
one  of  the  poUtical  parties,  whereupon  be  »pf^  ^ 
left  Halicamassus,  and  settled  at  Thnrii,  in  Itsif. 
when  he  died.    Whether  he  accompanied  tbe  rs 
colonists  to  Thurii  in  44S,  or  followed  them  a  i«* 
yean  afterwards,  is  a  disputed  point,  and  cau^A 
be  determined  with  certain^r;  though  it  spp^aii 
probable  from  a  passage  in  his  work  that  be  v'si 
at  Athens  at  the  commencement  of  the  Pdoponse- 
sian  war  (431).    It  is  also  disputed  where  Hen- 
dotus  wrote  his  history.   Lucian  relates  that  Her^j 
dotns  resfcd  his  work  to  the  assembled  Oreeb  ~^ 
Olympia,  which  was  received  with  such  untTei 
appUiuse,  that  the  9  books  of  the  work  were  in  a!»>| 
sequence  honoured  with  the  names  of  the  9  o)u  ~ 
The  same  writer  adds  that  the  young  Thacrdi 
was  present  at  this  redtation  and  was  moved 
tean.    But  this  odebrated  stoiy,  which  rests  u 
the  authority  of  Lucian  alone,  must  be  rejected 
many  reasons.     Nor  is  then  suffident  eridenc^ 
favour  of  the  tradition  that  Herodotus  rvad 
woric  at  the  Panathenaea  at  Athens  in  446  or  4 
and  received  from  the  Athenians  a  reward  of  I 
talents.    It  is  fitf  more  probable  that  he  srrotr 
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vork  at  Thviii,  when  he  wu  adtaneed  in  yean  ; 

lad  it  appcan  that  he  was  engaged  upon  it,  at 

imt  in  the  waj  of  xerinon,  vhen  he  was  77  yean 

of  ig«,  BDce  he  mentiona  the  nrolt  of  the  Medea 

i^iut  Dairaa  Nothna,  and  the  death  of  Amyrtaena, 

ereots  vliieh  belong  to  the  yean  409  and  408. 

TboQgb  the  wvtk  of  Herodotoa  waa  probably  not 

vnttra  tiQ  he  waa  adraneed  in  yean,  yet  he  waa 

nOecting  materiala  for  it  dnring  a  great  part  of  hii 

lif«.   It  was  apparently  with  thia  view  that  he 

udntook  hii  eztenaive  tnvela  throogh  Greece  and 

fot6ga  eomtriea ;  and  hta  work  containa  on  almoat 

tftrf  paf^e  the  renilta  of  hia  penonal  obaervationa 

ad  in<)Tnnca.    There  waa  acarcely  a  town  of  any 

mponance  in  Greece  Proper  and  on  the  coaata  of 

Afia  MiDor  with  which  he  waa  not  perfectly  fii- 

cjliar ;  and  at  many  pUwea  in  Greece,  aneh  aa  Sar 

RTM,  Atiteoa,  Corinth,  and  Thebea,  he  aeema  to 

Wv  itaid  aome  time.     The  aitea  of  the  great 

Uttlet  between  the  Oreeka  and  barbariana,  aa 

MuiiboQ,  Thennopylae,  Salamia,  and  Plataeae, 

^ttt  wdl  known  to  him ;  and  on  Xerxea*  line 

of  march  liram  the  Helleapont  to  Athena,  then 

vu  pmhably  not  a  place  which  he  had  not  aeen 

vith  hii  own  eyea.     He  alao  viaited   moat  of 

tbf  Gnek  iihnda,  not  only  in  the  Aegean,  bat 

rreo  in  the  W.  of  Greece,  anch  aa  Zacynthna. 

In  the  K.  of  Europe   he  Tiaited  Thrace  and  the 

ScTihiu  ttibea  on  the  Black  Sea.    In  Aaia  he 

trirWled  throogh  Aasa  Minor  and  Syria,  and 

^tfd  the  citiea  of  Babylon,  Ecbatana,  and  Snaa. 

Hr  spent  tone  time  in  Egypt,  and  tnrelled  aa 

^  S.  ai  Elephantine.     He  aaw  with  hia  own  eyea 

ill  tHe  wooden  of  Egypt,  and  the  acemacy  of  hia 

r'tcmiiooa  and  deecriptiana  atill  ezcitea  the  aito- 

t'*hatnt  of  travellers  in  that  conntiy.     From 

^'Trpt  he  appean  to  luiTe  made  ezcuniona  to  the 

r.  mto  Ai^na,  and   to  the  W.  into  Libya,  at 

'^  ai  ^  ai  Cyreoe,  which  waa  well  known 

^  LOL  — The  object  of  hia  woric  ia  to  give  an 

}  mot  of  the  atnigglea  between  the  Greeka  and 

^'n^asa    He  tnoea  the  enmity  between  Europe 

^'  Alia  to  the   mythical  timea.      He  paaaea 

i'ti')f  oTcr  the  mythical  agea  to  come  to  Croeaua, 

t^:  3(  Ljdia,  who  waa  known  to  have  committed 

'  >  e(  hoatility  agaxnct  the  Greeka.    Thia  indncea 

\^  to  gire  a  fall  history  of  Croeaua  and  of  the 

(•'H«a  of  Lydia,     The  oonqueat  of  Lydia  by  the 

^rrar.«  mider  Cyraa  then  leada  him  to  relate  the 

'^^  'f  the  Penian  monarchy,  and  the  anbjugation 

*^<Aia  Minor  and  Babylon.    The  nationa  which 

^^  ncntiooed  in  the  cotine  of  thia  namtiTO  are 

•n: .  droned  more  or  leaa  minutely.    The  hiatory 

' '  •cBtTMa  and  hia  expedition  into  Egypt  induce 

'  '  to  rater  into  the  detaila  of  Egyptian  hiatory. 

''*  nneditioo  of  Dariua  againat  the  Scythiana 

-:-«««  hsn  to  apeak  of  Scythia  and  the  N.  of 

^  "''P^.   In  the  meantime  the  revolt  of  the  loniana 

'^^f  ont,  which  eventually  brinn  the  conteat 

'^•-1^  Pcnia  and  Greece  to  an  end.   An  account 

*'  •  inaunctkm  ia  followed  by  the  hiatory  of  the 

»"n  of  Oneoe  by  the  Peniana  ;  and  the  hia- 

*  *7  (f  the  Penian  war  now  runa  in  a  regular 

'-M  until  the  taking  of  Seatoa  by  the  Greeka, 

<7S»  with  which  event  hia  work  concludea. 

'  *^  he  Ken  from  the  preceding  aketch  that 

*'*  tvtory  ia  fuQ  of  digreaaiona  and  episodea; 

"» ^^  do  not  impair  the  unity  of  the  work,  for 

'  ^  ttemd,  aa  it  ware*  rana  through  the  whole, 

^"^  ^  tpiaedea  are  only  like  bnnchea  of  the 

**''  tnt.    The  atroctoR  of  the  work  thua  bean 
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a  atrong  reaemblance  to  a  grand  epic  poem. 
The  whole  work  ia  pervaded  by  a  deep  religioua 
aentiment  Herodotua  ahowa  tne  moat  profound 
reverence  for  everything  which  he  conceivea  aa 
divine,  and  rarely  venturoa  to  ezpreaa  an  opinion 
on  what  he  conaiden  a  lacnd  or  religioua  mya* 
tery. — In  order  to  form  a  &ir  judgment  of  the 
hiatorical  value  of  the  work  of  Herodotua,  we  muat 
diatinguiah  between  thoae  parte  in  which  he  apeaka 
finom  hia  own  obaervationa  and  thoae  in  which  he 
merely  repeata  what  he  waa  told  by  prieata  and 
othen^  In  the  latter  caae  he  waa  undoubtedly 
often  deceived ;  but  whenever  he  ipeaka  from  hia 
own  obaervationa,  he  ia  a  real  model  of  truthful- 
neaa  and  accuracy;  and  the  more  the  countriea 
which  he  deacribea  have  been  explored  by  modem 
tnvellera,  the  mora  firmly  haa  hia  authority  been 
eatabliahed.  Many  thinga  which  uaed  to  be  laughed 
at  aa  impoaaible  or  paradoxical  are  found  now  to  be 
atrictly  m  accordance  with  truth. — ^The  dialect  in 
which  he  wrote  ia  the  Ionic,  intermixed  with  epic 
or  poetical  expreraioni,  and  aometimea  even  with 
Attic  and  Doric  fmna.  The  excellendea  of  hia 
atyle  conaiat  in  ita  antique  and  epic  colourinff,  ita 
tranaparent  cleameaa,  and  the  lively  flow  o?  the 
nanative.  But  notwithatanding  all  the  merita  of 
Herodotua,  then  wen  certain  writen  in  antiquity 
who  attacked  him,  boith  in  regard  to  the  form  and 
the  aubatanoe  of  hia  work  ;  and  there  ia  atill  extant 
a  work  aacribed  to  Plutarch,  entitled  **  On  the 
Malignity  of  Herodotua,**  full  of  the  moat  futile 
accuaationa  nf  every  kind.  The  beet  editiona  of 
Herodotua  an  by  Schweighiluaer,  Argentor.  180$, 
often  reprinted ;  by  Gaiaford,  Oxon.  1824  ;  and  by 
Blihr,  Lipa.  1880.  — S.  A  Greek  physician,  who 
practiaed  at  Rome  with  great  reputation,  about 
A,D.  i  00.  He  wrote  aome  medical  worka,  which 
an  aeveral  timea  quoted  by  Galen.«-«8.  Alao  a 
Greek  phyaician,  a  native  either  of  Taraua  or  Phi- 
ladelphia, taught  Sextua  Empiricua. 

Eez58p61ia  or  Hero  ('Hp^v  wdAis,  *Hp^ :  0.  T. 
Raamaea  orRameaea?:  Ru.  nr.  Abou-Keshidl), 
the  capital  of  the  Nomoa  Hero<)politea  or  AninoYtea 
in  Lower  Esypt,  atood  on  the  oorder  of  the  Deiert 
K  of  the  Delta,  upon  the  canal  connecting  the  Nile 
with  the  W.  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  waa 
called  firom  it  Sinua  HeroSpoliticua  (icdAwof  *H- 
fMJ«r,  'Hpttorokinis  or  -irixdf).  The  country 
about  it  ia  auppoaed  to  be  the  Goahen  of  Scripture. 

EMphnm  {*np6^i\os\  one  of  Uie  moat  cele- 
brated phyaiciana  of  antiquity,  waa  bom  at  Chaloe- 
don  in  Bithynia,  waa  a  pupil  of  Piaxagona,  and 
lived  at  Alexandria,  under  the  firat  Ptolemy,  who 
reigned  b.  c.  823—285.  Here  he  aoon  acquired 
a  great  reputation,  and  waa  one  of  the  fbundera 
of  the  medical  achool  in  that  city.  He  aeema  to 
have  given  hia  chief  attention  to  anatomy  and  phy- 
aiology,  which  he  atudied  not  merely  from  the  dia- 
aection  of  animala,  but  alao  from  that  of  human 
bodiea.  He  ia  even  said  to  have  carried  hia  ardour 
in  hia  anatomical  purauita  ao  far  aa  to  have  diaaected 
criminals  alive.  He  waa  the  author  of  aevenl  me- 
dical and  anatomical  worka,  of  which  nothing  but 
the  titles  and  a  few  fragmenta  remain.  Theae  have 
been  collected  and  publiahed  by  Marx,  De  Hero' 
pkili  VUa^  &C.  GottW  1840. 

EirOftrfttiiB  ('Hp6<rrpaTor),  an  Epheaian,  net 
fire  to  the  temple  of  Artemia  at  Epheaua,  on  the 
aame  night  that  Alexander  the  Great  waa  bom, 
B.  c  356.  He  waa  put  to  the  torture,  and  confeaaed 
that  he  had  fired  the  temple  to  immortaliae  him> 
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iel£  The  Ephesians  paiaed  a  deerae  ccmdanning 
liit  Dame  to  oblivion;  but  it  has  been,  ae  might 
have  been  expected,  handed  down  by  history. 

HonS  (*!Ep^),  daughter  of  Cecrope  and  aiater 
of  Agrauloa,  was  beloved  by  Hermei,  by  whom 
■he  became  the  mother  of  Cephalus.  Re^[>ectipg 
ber  stofy,  see  Aoraulor.  At  Athena  lacrifioea 
were  offered  to  h«r,  and  the  maident  who  carried 
the  veiMit  containing  the  libation  (tpoii)  were 
called  ifikn^^poi* 

HardUEi  the  wife  of  Romulua*  waa  the  only 
married  woman  carried  off  .by  the  Romans  in  the 
rape  of  the  Sabine  maidens.  As  Romulus  after 
death  became  Quirinos,  so  Herailia  his  wife  be- 
came a  goddess,  Hora  or  Horta.  Some  writers, 
however,  made  Hersilia  the  wife  of  Hostus,  grand- 
&ther  of  Tnlltts  Hostilius. 

EtrClui  (containing  probably  the  same  elements 
as  the  words  mnik,  enle),  the  goddess  of  the  earth, 
among  the  ancient  Germans 

HMli  or  SnU,  a  powerful  German  race,  are 
nid  to  have  come  originally  from  Scandinavia,  but 
they  appear  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  in  the 
reign  of  Gallienus  (a.  d.  262),  when  in  conjunction 
wiUi  the  Ootht,  they  invaded  the  Roman  empire. 
They  were  conquered  by  the  Ostrogoths,  and  after- 
wards formed  part  of  the  great  army  of  Attila,  with 
which  he  invaded  Qaul  and  Italy.  After  the  death 
of  Attila  (453)  a  portion  of  the  Herull  united 
with  other  Gennan  tribes ;  and  under  the  com- 
mand of  Odoacer,  who  is  said  to  have  been  an  He- 
rulian,  they  destroyed  the  Western  Empire,  476. 
Meantime  the  remainder  of  the  nation  formed  a 
powerful  kingdom  on  the  banks  of  the  Theiss 
and  the  Duiube,  which  was  eventually  destroyed 
by  the  Langobardi  or  Lombards.  Some  of  the 
Heruli  were  allowed  by  Anastasius  to  settle  in 
Pannonia,  and  they  served  with  grsat  disthaction 
in  the  armies  of  Justinian. 

HSiISdus  (*H(rfo8of>,  one  of  the  earliest  Greek 
poets,  of  whose  personal  history  we  possess  little 
authentic  information.  He  is  frequently  mentioned 
along  with  Homer;  as  Homer  represents  the  Ionic 
school  of  poetry  in  Asia  Minor,  so  Hesiod  re- 
presents the  Boeotian  school  of  poetry,  which 
spread  ovtt  Phoois  and  Euboea.  The  only  points 
of  resemblance  between  the  2  schools  consist  in 
their  versification  and  dialect  In  other  respects 
they  entirely  differ.  The  Homeric  school  takes 
for  its  subjects  the  restless  activity  of  the  heroic 
age,  while  the  Hesiodic  turns  its  attention  to  the 
quiet  pursuits  of  ordinary  life,  to  the  origin  of  the 
world,  the  gods  and  heroes.  Hesiod  lived  about 
a  century  later  than  Homer,  and  is  placed  about 
B.  c  735.  We  learn  from  his  own  poem  on 
Worh  and  Dayt,  that  he  was  bom  in  the  village 
of  Aicra  in  Boeotia,  whither  his  ftither  had  emi- 
grated from  the  Aeolian  Cyme  in  Asia  Minor. 
After  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  involved  in 
a  dispute  with  his  brother  Perses  about  his  small 

Eatrimony,  which  was  decided  in  fiivour  of  his 
rother.  He  then  emigrated  to  Orchomenos, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  This 
is  all  that  can  be  said  with  certainty  about  the 
life  of  Hesiod.  Many  of  the  stories  related  about 
him  refer  to  his  school  of  poetry,  and  not  to  the 
poet  personally.  In  this  light  we  may  regard  the 
tradition,  that  Hesiod  had  a  poetical  contest  with 
Homer,  which  is  said  to  have  taken  place  at 
Chalcis  during  the  funeral  solemnities  of  king 
Amphidamas,  or,  according  to  others,  at  Aulis  or 
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DeLos.    The  story  of  this  contest  gave  liie  to  i 

oomoosition  still  extant  under  the  title  of  'kyaf 

'Onipov  icol  'H<ri^S«v,  the  work  oi  a  gmBsamo 

who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  firrt  centorr  of 

our  era,  in  which  the  2  poets  sre  repretmted  as 

engaged  in  the  contest,  and  answensf;  ooe  anotber. 

The  following  works  were  attributed  to  Hesiod  io 

antiquity :  —  1.  "Efrya  vi^Epya  ml  iudfu.  Open 

€i  Di0$^  Worki  tutd  Dojft.   It  iswritteBinthenttf 

homely  style,  with  Barcely  any  poetical  im^ 

or  ornament,  and  must  be  looked  upoo  as  thesMt 

ancient  specimen  of  didactic  poetry.    It  cfi&tua 

ethical,  political,  and  eooDomiod  preeepti,  the  bit 

of  which  constitute  the  greater  part  oif  the  vod, 

consisting  of  rules  about  choosing  a  wife,  the  eda- 

cation  of  children,  agriculture,  commerce,  mi  u- 

vigation.    It  would  further  seem  that  3  diiOH: 

poems  have  been  inserted  in  it ;  via.  1.  The  hble 

of  Prometheus  and  Pandora  (47—105) ;  2.  (k 

the  ages  of  the  world,  which  are  designsted  bjt^ 

names  of  metals  (109 — ^201)  ;  and,  3.  A  deub^ 

tisn  of  winter  (504—^58).    2.  dfOTwk, » Ttt- 

offot^f  was  not  considered  by  Hesiod^  ooimtnse 

to  be  a  genuine  production  of  the  poeL  Thii  v«t 

gives  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  vorid  uA  i^ 

birth  of  the  gods,  *TpUining  the  whole  srdff  i 

nature  in  a  series  of  genealogies,  for  eveiy  fin^ 

physical  as  well  as  moral  nature  there  apfon  pe- 

sonified  in  «he  character  of  a  distinct  being.  Tk 

whole  oondudea  with  an  aeoount  of  MBieoftk 

most  illustrious  heroes.  3.  *Ho2u  or  ^oSn  ^tf?^. 

also    called    KordKoyoi    yvpoutm^  Catakff «/ 

fTomea.  This  woric  is  losL    It  contained  aaesn 

of  the  women  who  had  been  bdoved  hj  the  ^ 

and  had  thus  become  the  mothers  of  the  heno  ^ 

the  various  parts  of  Greece,  from  whom  the  m^ 

fiuniliea  derived  their  origin.     4.  *A^h  H^ 

icAeovi,  Shield  of  Utrcdn^  which  is  eitaot.  p 

bably  formed  part  of  the  work  last  mentioQed.  I> 

contains  a  description  of  the  shield  of  HercnH 

and  is  an  imitation  of  the  Homeric  desenptiw  *< 

the  shield  of  AchilleiL    The  best  edition  of  Ut<»^ 

is  ^GSttlmg,  (}otha  and  Erfurt,  1843, 2d  ed. 

HSdSofi  CHtf'idrv),  danvhter  of  Laomedoo,  kiot 
of  Troy,  was  chained  by  her  &ther  to  a  iwk,  i^ 
order  to  be  devoured  by  a  aea-mooster,  that  be 
might   thus   appease  the  anger  of  ApoOo  and 
Poseidon.      Hercules   promised   to  aave  her,  i: 
Laomedon  would  give  him  the  hocaea  which  be 
had  reoeired  fitvm  Zeus  as  a  oompenasttoo  ^ 
Ganymedea.     Hercnles  killed  iJie  monatrr,  he. 
Laomedon  refused  to  keep  his  proniae.    Theiv* 
upon  Hercules  took  Troy,  killed  Laamedon,  ard 
gave  Heaione  to  his  frioid  and  companicii  Tt- 
lamon,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Teoc^^ 
Her  brother  Priam  sent  Antenor  to  cbiffl  b<r 
back,  and  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Greek*  H 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  Trojan  «v. 

HespirXa  ('E^vcpfa),  the  Western  land  (fna 
loirepoT,  ee^Mr),  the  name  given  by  theGwi 
poeto  to  Italy,  because  it  lay  W.  of  Greece,  li 
imitation  of  them,  the  Roman  poets  gave  the  w» 
of  Hesperia  to  Spain,  which  they  someumea  al'r^ 
Mma  Hetperia  (Hor.  Cesrm,  1 36.  4)  to  diatisH 
it  from  Italy,  which  they  occasionally  called  H<f 
peria  Magma  (Viig.  Am.  i.  569). 

HMpfoldM  (*£(nrep(8ef  X  the  celebrated  ^ 
dians  of  the  golden  apples  which  Oe  (Earth)  garr  t 
Hera  at  her  marriage  with  Zeus.  Their  parentac^ 
differently  related.    Th^  are  called  the  dsngW! 
either  of  Night  or  Ereboa,  or  of  Phorcys  and  Ce^ 
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or  of  AUaa  and  Hetperii  (whence  their  namei 
Adantidee  or  Hesperidef),  or  of  Hetpemi,  or  of 
Zeus  and  Themit.  Some  tiaditionB  mentioned  3 
Heapendet,  riz.  ^epib,  AreAtua^  and  Heaperia ; 
othen  4,  Ae^ty  O^tketa^  HetHa^  and  Arihrnta; 
and  othexB  again  7.  The  poeU  deecribe  them 
aa  posacMing  the  power  of  iweet  song.  In  the 
cariieet  legends,  thete  nymphs  are  described  as 
livii^  on  ue  river  Ooeanua,  in  the  extreme  W. ; 
but  the  later  attempts  to  fix  the  geogrsphical 
poaition  of  their  gardens  led  poets  and  ge<^gia- 
phen  to  different  parts  of  Libya,  as  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cyreoe,  Mount  Atlas,  or  the  islands 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Libya,  or  even  to  the  N.  ex- 
tremity of  the  earth,  beyond  the  wind  Boreas, 
among  the  Hyperboreans.  They  were  assisted  in 
watching  the  golden  apples  by  the  drsgon  Ladon. 
It  was  one  of  the  labours  of  Hercules  to  obtain 
possession  of  these  apples.  (See  p.  310,  a.) 
HaqMrlduBL  laffiUBe.  [Hkspuixom.] 
Ha^fria.  [Bsrbnici,  Na  4,  p.  120.] 
Ba^irlnm  ('Eov^ior,  *£ow^pov  idpas :  C. 
Verde  or  C.  Bo»o\  a  headland  on  the  W.  eoast  of 
Africa,  was  one  of  the  furthest  points  to  which  the 
knowledge  of  the  ancients  extended  along  that 
coast  Near  it  was  a  bay  called  Sinus  Hesperius  ; 
and  a  day>  journey  from  it  a  group  of  islands  called 
Haaparidnm  Tntnlaa,  wrongly  identified  by  some 
with  the  Fortunatae  Insnhie  ;  they  are  either  the 
Cape  de  Verde  iabmds,  or,  more  probably,  the  Bie- 
ac^of,  at  the  month  of  the  Rio  Oramde. 

HeqpSrna  (*£ffVffpot),  the  evening  star,  is  called 
by  Hesiod  a  son  of  Astraeus  and  Eos.  He  was 
also  r^arded  as  the  same  as  the  morning  star, 
whence  both  Homer  and  Hesiod  call  hun  the 
bringer  of  light  {iia^pos).  A  later  account 
makes  him  a  son  of  Atlas,  who  was  fond  of 
astronomy,  and  who  disappeared,  after  ascending 
Mount  AtkM  to  observe  the  stars.  He  was  wor- 
shipped with  divine  honours,  and  was  regarded  as 
the  frtirest  star  in  the  heavena.  The  Romans  desig- 
nated him  by  the  names  Lucifer  and  Hekperus,  to 
characterise  him  as  the  morning  or  evening  star. 

Hefdft  (*E<rr{a,  Ion.  'l^ti|),  called  veata  by 
the  Romans,  the  goddess  of  the  hearth,  or  rather 
of  the  fire  burning  on  the  hearth,  was  one  of 
the  12  great  divinities  of  the  Greeks.  She  was 
a  daughter  of  Cronus  and  Rhea,  and,  accord- 
ing to  common  tradition,  was  the  first-bom  of 
Rhea,  and  consequently  the  first  of  the  children 
swallowed  by  Cronus.  She  was  a  miuden  di- 
vinity, and  when  Apollo  and  Poseidon  sued  for 
her  huid,  she  swore  by  the  head  of  Zeus  to  remain 
a  virgin  for  ever.  As  the  hearth  was  looked  upon 
as  the  centre  of  domestic  life,  so  Hestia  was  the 
goddess  of  domestic  life  and  the  giver  of  all  do- 
mestic happiness:  as  such  she  was  believed  to 
dwell  in  the  inner  port  of  every  house,  and  to 
have  invented  the  art  of  buildins  houses.  In  this 
respect  she  often  appears  toge^er  with  Hermes, 
who  was  likewise  a  detu  penetralis.  Being  the 
goddeaa  of  the  sacred  fire  of  the  altar,  Hestia  had 
a  share  in  the  sacrifices  offered  to  all  the  gods. 
Hence,  when  sacrifices  were  offered,  she  was  in- 
voked fint,  and  the  first  part  of  the  sacrifice  was 
presented  to  her.  Solemn  oaths  were  sworn  by  the 
goddess  of  the  hearth ;  and  the  hearth  itself  was 
the  sacred  asylum  where  suppliants  implored  the 
protection  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  house.  A  town 
or  city  is  only  an  extended  fimiily,  and  therefore 
had  luLewisa  its  noed  hearth.   This  public  hearth 
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usually  existed  in  the  prytanenm  of  a  town,  where 
the  goddess  had  her  especial  sanctuary  (ddXcytof ), 
under  the  name  of  FrpanUie  (IVvroyrris),  with  a 
statue  and  the  sacred  hearth.  There,  as  at  a  pri- 
vate hearth,  Hestia  protected  the  suppliants.  When 
a  colony  was  sent  out,  the  emigrants  took  the  fiia 
which  was  to  bum  on  the  hearth  of  their  new 
home  from  that  of  the  mother  town.  If  ever  the 
fire  of  her  hearth  became  extinct,  it  was  not  allowed 
to  be  lighted  again  with  ordinary  fire,  but  either 
by  fire  produced  by  finction,  Ar  by  burning  glaseea 
drawing  firs  from  the  sun.  The  mystical  specu- 
lations of  later  times  took  their  origin  frt)m  the 
simple  ideas  of  the  andents,  and  assumed  a  sacred 
hearth  not  only  in  the  oentrv  of  the  earth,  but  even 
in  that  of  the  universe,  and  confounded  Hestia  in 
various  ways  with  other  divinities,  such  as  Cybele, 
Gaea,  Demeter,  Persephone,  and  Anemia.  Thera 
were  but  few  special  temples  of  Hestia  in  Greece, 
since  every  prytaneum  was  in  reality  a  sanctuary 
of  the  goddess,  and  since  a  portion  of  the  sacri- 
fices, to  whatever  divinity  they  were  ofieied,  be- 
longed to  her.  The  worship  ^  the  Roman  Vesta 
is  spoken  of  under  Vista. 

HeftiM&tia  ('EoTMuArir)  L  The  N.  W.  part  of 
Thessaly  [Thbs&alia.]  —  2.  Or  HittiaM,  a  dis- 
trict in  Euboea.    [Euboxa.] 

Hafydiliii  ('Hr^ior).  L  An  Alexandrine 
grammarian,  under  whose  name  a  large  Greek  die- 
tionaiy  has  oome  down  to  us.  Respecting  his  per- 
sonal hiatory  nothing  is  known,  but  he  probably 
lived  about  a.d.  380.  The  work  is  based,  as  tha 
writer  himself  tells  us,  upon  the  lexicon  of  Dioge- 
nianus.  Hesychius  was  probably  a  pagan:  the 
Christian  glosses  and  the  references  to  ChristiAn 
writers  in  the  work  are  interpolations  by  a  later  hand. 
The  work  is  one  of  great  miportanee,  not  only  on 
account  of  its  expUuiing  the  words  of  the  Greek 
language,  but  also  from  its  containing  much  literary 
and  archaeological  information,  derived  fiwa  earlier 
grammarians  and  commentatws,  whose  works  are 
lost.  The  arcangement  of  the  woHe  however  is 
very  defective.  The  best  edition  is  by  Alberti, 
completed  after  Alberti'S  death  by  Ruhnken,  Lugd. 
Bat.  1746—1766,  2  vols.  foL— 2.  Of  MUetus, 
suraamed  liiuetrie,  firom  some  office  which  he  held* 
lived  about  a.d.  540,  and  wrote :  1.  An  Onomae- 
Ueon^  or  account  of  illustrious  men,  published  by 
Orelli,  Lips.  1820.  2.  A  CftromoM  or  synoptical 
view  of  universal  history,  in  6  parts,  from  the  reign 
of  Belus,  the  reputed  founder  of  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire, to  the  death  of  the  Byiantine  emperor,  Anaa- 
tasius  I.,  A.  D.  518.  The  work  itself  is  lost,  but 
an  account  of  it  is  preserved  by  Photius. 

Hetrioftlnm,  a  town  of  the  BruttiL 

Hibemla,  also  called  lame,  iTema  or  Jsvema 
(*Ic>«nf,  UpAs  vriffos,  *\owpvia\  the  island  of 
Ireland^  appears  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
inhabitanu  of  its  S.  coast,  called  Juvemi  ('loucp^oi) 
by  Ptolemy,  but  its  original  name  was  probably 
BerguM  or  Vergion,  It  is  mentioned  by  Caesar, 
and  is  frequently  spoken  of  by  subsequent  writers; 
but  the  Romans  never  made  any  attempt  to  conquer 
the  island,  though  they  obtained  some  knowledge  of 
it  fixnn  the  commercial  intncourse  which  was  carried 
on  between  it  and  Britain.  We  have  no  account  of 
the  isUnd  except  from  Ptolemy,  who  must  have 
derived  his  information  from  the  statements  of  the 
British  merchants,  who  visited  its  coasts.  Ptolemy 
gives  rather  a  long  list  of  its  promontories,  rivers, 
tribes  and  towns. 
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HICESIA. 


F^<*f*^    [AioLiAX  Insulai.] 

HioStai  ('U^Tos  or  *I«r^n}t).  1.  A  Syneiuaii, 
eontempoiary  with  the  youoger  Dionysiut  and  Ti- 
moleon.  He  waa  at  first  a  fiiend  of  Dion,  after 
whole  death  (&  c.  353)  hit  wife  Arete,  and  hit 
sister  Aristomache  placed  themselves  under  the 
care  of  Hicetas ;  but  he  was  persuaded  notwithstand> 
ing  to  consent  to  their  destructioo.  A  few  years  Utter 
he  became  tyrant  of  LeontinL  He  carried  on  war 
against  the  youxuer  Dionysius,  whom  he  defeated, 
and  had  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  city, 
except  the  island  citadel,  when  Timoleon  landed  in 
SicUy,  344.  Hicetas  then  opposed  Timoleon  and 
called  in  the  aid  of  the  Carthaginians,  but  he  was 
defeated  and  put  to  death  by  Timoleon,  339  or 
838.-8.  Tyrant  of  Syracuse,  during  the  interval 
between  the  reign  of  A^thodes  and  that  of  Pyr- 
rhus.  He  defeated  Phintias,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum, 
and  was  himself  defeated  by  the  Carthaginians. 
After  a  reign  of  9  years  (288—279),  he  was 
expelled  from  Syiacuse.— 8.  Of  Syracuse,  one  of 
the  eariier  Pythagoreans 

Hiampnl.  1.  Son  of  Micipsa,  king  of  Nu- 
midia,  and  grandson  of  Masinissa,  was  murdered 
by  Jugurtha^  soon  after  the  death  of  Mieipsa, 
B.  G.  118.^-8.  King  of  Numidia,  grandson  or 
great-grandson  of  Masinissa,  and  £sther  of  Juba, 
appears  to  have  leoeiTed  the  sovereignty  of  part  of 
Numidia  after  the  Jugurthine  war.  He  was  ex- 
pelled from  his  kingdom  by  Cn.  Domitius  Aheno- 
barbus,  the  leader  of  the  Marian  party  in  Africa, 
but  was  restored  by  Pompey  in  81.  Hiempial 
wrote  some  works  in  the  Punic  language,  which 
are  cited  by  Sallust  («%.  17). 

Hiira.    L  [Aioluv.].^8.  [Axgates.] 

HIMpSlil  {'Updirokis).  1.  A  city  of  Great 
Phrygia,  near  the  Maeander,  celebrated  for  its  hot 
springs  and  its  temple  of  Cybele.  Like  the  neigh- 
bouring cities  of  Colossae  and  Laodicea,  it  was  an 
early  seat  of  Christianity,  and  it  is  mentioned  in 
St.  PauPs  EpittU  to  tk»  ODhanoHM  (iv.  13).— 8. 
Formerly  Bambf 06  (Bofi^^  i  Bambmeky  or  Afem- 
Uj),  a  city  in  the  N.E.  of  Syria,  one  of  the  chief 
seats  of  die  worship  of  Astarte. 

HlSroolM  CUpoKkfit),  1.  A  Greek  rhetorician 
of  Alabanda  in  Caria,  lived  about  B.C.  100,  and 
was  distinguished,  like  his  brother  Menecles,  by 
the  Asiatic  style  of  oratory.— 8.  Governor  of  Bi- 
thynia,  and  afterwards  of  Alexandria,  is  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  chief  instigators  of  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Christians  under  Diocletian.  He 
wrote  a  work  against  the  Christians,  entitled 
A^oi  ^iXoX^tfcif  fphs  robs  XfMtrrtorovf,  of  which 
we  may  form  an  idea  from  the  account  of  Lactantius 
and  the  refutation  which  Eusebius  wrote  against 
it  We  see  from  these  writers  that  Hierocles 
attacked  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  and  put  him  on  an  equality  with  ApoUo- 
nius  of  Tyana.—  8.  A  New  Platonist,  who  lived 
at  Alexandria  about  the  middle  of  the  5th  century. 
He  wrote :  I.  A  commentary  on  the  golden  verses 
of  Pythagoras,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  give  an 
intelligible  account  of  the  philosophy  of  Pytha- 
gorasw  Published  by  Needham,  Cambridge,  1709 ; 
and  by  Wairen,  London,  1742.  2.  A  work  on 
Providence,  Fate,  and  the  reconciliadon  of  man*s 
friee  will  with  the  divine  government  of  the  world, 
in  7  books.  The  work  is  lost,  but  some  extracts 
from  it  preserved  in  Photius.  3.  An  ethical  work 
on  justice,  on  reverence  towards  the  sods,  parents, 
relations,  &C.,  which  bore  the  title  Ta  ^iA.o(ro^ot(- 


HIERON. 

fjLtPO,  This  work  is  also  lost,  but  thoe  sre  lerml 
extracts  from  it  in  Stofaaeus.  The  extsnt  woik,  en- 
titled '  AflTcm,  a  collection  of  ludioous  talet«  is  em>* 
neously  ascribed  to  Hierodes,  the  New  Platoniit. 
The  work  is  of  no  merit  ^4.  A  Greek  granmumaa, 
the  author  of  an  extant  woric,  entitled  2i/WKSi|^f, 
that  is.  The  TraveUing  Companion,  intended  u  a 
handbook  for  txaveOers  through  the  proxince*  oi 
the  Eastern  empire.  It  was  perhaps  written  at  the 
banning  of  the  6th  oentniy  of  oar  era.  It  oco- 
tains  a  list  of  64  eparchiae  or  provinces  of  the  Eist* 
em  empire,  and  of  935  oiffeient  towns,  with  bnef 
descriptions.  Published  by  Wesseling,  in  VeUnM 
RomtmoruM  Itmerarioy  Amsterdam,  1735. 

HXSroB  ('Iep«r).    1.  Tyrant  of  Syiacoie  (&: 
478—467),  was  son  of  Dinomenes  and  brother  ^{ 
Gelon,  whimn  he  succeeded  in  the  soveieigDty.  Ii 
the  early  part  of  his  reign  he  became  inrolred  a 
a  war  with  Theron   of  Agrigentnm,  who  bi: 
espoused  the  cause  of  his  brother  Polyielu,  viti 
whom  he  had  quarrelled.     But  Hieron  aftennrii 
concluded  a  peace  with  Theron,  and  became  rec^^ 
ciled  to  his  brother  Polyxelus.    After  the  d<i= 
of  Theron,  in  472,  he  carried  on  war  sgaiiut  b 
son  Thrasydaeus,  whom  he  defeated  in  a  fr« 
battle,  and  expelled  from  Asrigentum.   Bat  br  r 
the  most  important  event  ofnis  reign  was  the  ^ 
victory  whicn  ho  obtained  over  the  EtnucisH 
near  Cumae  (474),  and  which  appears  to  li-t 
eiiectually  broken  the  naval  power  of  that  oa:* 
Hieron  died  at  Catana  in  the  I2th  vesr  o: '  < 
reign,  467.    His  government  was  much  mort  -^ 
spotic  than  that  m  his  brother  Gelon.    He  ci> 
tained  a  large  guard  of  mercenary  troopa.  ^' 
employed  numerous  spies  and  informers.    He«u 
however  a  liberal  and  enlightened  patron  of  mea  r 
letters ;  and  his  court  became  the  resort  of  tv 
most  distinguished  poets  and  i^ilosophen  <^  '-^^ 
day.    Aeschylus,  Pindar,  and  Bacchylide*  &>( 
up  their  abode  with  him,  and  we  find  bin  $» 
ciating  in  friendly  intercourse  with  XenopbvA 
Epicharmus,  and  Simonides.    His  intimacy  «<^ 
the  latter  was  particulariy  celebrated,  and  hji  btea 
made  the  subject  by  Xenophon  of  an  imagiosr; 
dialogue,  entitled  the  Hieron.    His  love  of  ma^- * 
cence  was  especially  displayed  in  the  great  coq'^<^ 
of  the  Grecian  games,  and  his  victories  at  OirxH 
and  Delphi  have  been  inunortaliaed  by  Piodv-H 
8.  King  of  Syracuse  (b.  c.  270—216),  was  th<i»j 
of  Hierodes,  a  noble  Syracuaan,  descended  fra 
the  great  Gelon,  but  his  mother  was  a  female  K 
vant    When  Pyiriius  left  Sicfly  (275),  Hicrta 
who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  wan  of  tls 
monarch,  was  declared  general  by  the  Srwi^^ 
army.    He  strengthened  his  power  by  manysj 
the  daughter  of  Leptines,  at  that  time  the  in'4 
influential  citizen  at  Syracuse ;  and  after  his  de!t4 
of  the  Mamertines,  he  was  saluted  by  his  felid<i 
citizens  with  the  title  of  king,  270.    It  was  t*) 
great  object  of  Hieron  to  eiqpd  the  Msmenz:< 
from  Sicily ;  and  accordingly  when  the  Romaul 
in  264,  interposed  in  fitvour  of  that  people.  IM 
concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Carthaginian*.  &'• 
in  conjunction  with  them,  carried  on  war  a^^il 
the  Romans.     But  having  been  defested  br  :^ 
Romans,  he  concluded  a  peace  with  them  in  :£ 
following  year  (263),  in  virtue  of  which  he  n 
tained  possession  of  the  whole  S.  R  of  Sicily,  ac 
the  E.  side  of  the  island  as  &r  as  Tsim>m«*nia'' 
From  this  time  tiU  his  death,  a  period  of  little  \*i 
than  half  a  century,  Hieron  continued  the  stedlu 
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HIERONYMUS. 

frlt'i.d  and  allj  of  the  Romani,  a  policy  of  which 
Lis  subjecti  u  well  u  himself  reaped  the  benefits, 
:n  the  eojojtnent  of  a  state  of  iininterropted  tian- 
^c::;i(y  aod  protpcrity.  ETen  the  heavy  louet 
vkichtbe  Rosniis  tuttained  in  the  first  3  years  of 
the  2iid  Pimic  war  did  not  shake  his  fidelity  ;  and 
zfvet  their  great  defeats,  he  sent  there  large  supplies 
I f  com  sndsnziliazy  troops.  He  died  in  216  at  the 
«.^  of  92.  His  goTemment  was  mild  and  eqtiitable : 
ti-uiurh  he  did  not  refuse  the  title  of  king^  he 
aT'ided  sll  external  display  of  the  insignia  of 
rr^aitr,  and  appeared  in  public  in  the  garb  of  a 
phnte  citixen.  The  care  he  bestowed  upon  the 
iiaitaal  department  of  his  administration  is  attested 
bj  the  laws  regulating  the  tithes  of  com  and  other 
a^oiltursl  produce,  which,  under  the  name  oSLtgu 
HuroHieaCt  were  retained  by  the  Romans  when 
they  redtteed  Sicily  to  a  proTinee.  He  adorned  the 
uy  of  Syraoue  with  many  public  works.  His 
p>'ver  sod  magnifioence  were  celebrated  by  Theo- 
cntci  ia  bis  16th  IdylU  Hieron  had  only  one  son, 
Gelvn,  vfaodied  shortly  befon  his  &ther.  He  was 
iuc«f>fded  bj  his  grandson,  Hieronymus. 

HiirilBJfmiii  ^UpAwiMt),  L  Of  Cardia,  pro- 
Ul'ir  sccompanied  Alexander  the  Oieat  to  Asia, 
ud'sft«r  the  death  of  that  monarch  (B.C.  3*23) 
■emd  snder  his  coontrjrman  Etimenes.  In  the  last 
lank  between  Eumenes  and  Antigontu  (31 6)  Hiero- 
ojauu  Ul  into  tha  hands  of  Antigonus,  who 
treated  bin  with  kindness,  and  to  whose  service  he 
i^teefurtb  attached  himselt  After  the  death  of 
ALtijaiuit(301),  Hieronymus  continued  to  follow 
tie  firtsnes  of  his  son  Demetrius,  and  was  ap- 
forcted  by  the  Litter  governor  of  BcKcotia,  after  his 
irit  cQoquest  of  Thebei,  292.  He  continued  un- 
ihakeo  in  his  attachment  to  Demetrius  and  to  his 
'•Q.  AotigooQs  Gonattts,  after  him.  It  appears 
("'U  be  nrrived  Pyrrhus,  and  died  at  the  advanced 
«•«>  of  104.  Hieronymus  wrote  a  history  of  the 
''tiu  from  the  death  of  Alexander  to  that  of 
I'.iTTbiu,  if  not  kter.  This  work  has  not  come 
(•  ot)  to  US,  hot  it  ia  frequently  cited  by  later 
«nten  ss  one  of  the  chief  authorities  for  the  history 
('  Aezaskdcr^s  soeoeasors.  We  are  told  that  Hiero* 
t'a  OB  ditpbyed  partiality  to  Antigonus  and  De- 
t-iM\  sad  in  eoosecpience  treated  Pyxrhus  and 
-n^^bos  with  great  injustice.— 8.  King  of 
>rncaie,  saeeeeded  hia  grand&ther,  Hieron  II., 
'  ^  215,  at  15  yean  of  age.  He  was  persuaded 
I  >  db«  Csfthaginian  party  to  renounce  the  alliance 
V  \t  tbe  Roons,  which  his  grandfather  had  main- 
^^  ibr  so  many  years.  He  was  assassinated 
•'•'•'  s  ihoit  leign  of  only  13  months.  — 8.  Of 
Lv^  eommoaly  called  a  peripatetic,  though 
'  <*'»  qsettioDs  his  right  to  the  title,  was  a  disciple 
''  Ar^vitlt,  and  appeara  to  have  lived  down  to  the 
'•'se  vi  Ptokoiy  Philadelphns.  He  held  the  highest 
r^  to  coasist  ia  fivedom  from  pain  and  trouble, 
*^  imied  that  ]deaanre  was  to  be  sought  for  its 
*  **.  ake.— 4.  Commonly  known  as  Bftint  Jeroma, 
i  •  r  f  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Christian  &thers, 
;  ^  l<ni  at  Stridoo,  a  town  apon  the  confines  of 
'^-tJoxM,  and  Paanooia,  about  a.D.  340.  His 
'''-''7  Hot  him  to  Room  for  the  prosecution  of  his 
'  -  *-e*i  vbere  he  devoted  himself  with  great  ardour 
-*  *  ^wtm  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  limguages,  to 
'  ^^rr,  sni  to  the  diftrent  branches  of  philo- 
\  *:>  ajoyiag  the  inatnctions  of  the  most  distin- 
'.  *^  preteptoa  of  that  em,  among  whom  was 
'«a  DooataiL  [DoisaTUii.]  After  completing 
ha  weat  to  Gaul,  where  he  remained 
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some  time,  and  subsequently  travelled  through 
various  coimtries  in  the  £.  At  Antioch  he  was 
attacked  by  a  dangerous  malady,  and  on  his  re- 
covery he  resolved  to  withdraw  from  the  world. 
In  374  he  retired  to  the  desert  of  Chalcis,  lying 
between  Antioch  and  the  Euphrates,  where  he 
passed  4  years,  adhering  strictly  to  the  most  rigid 
observances  of  monkish  ascetism,  but  at  tlie  same 
time  pursuing  the  study  of  Hebrew.  In  3/9  he 
was  ordained  a  presbyter  at  Antioch  by  Panlinus. 
Soon  after  he  went  to  Constantinople,  where  he  lived 
for  3  years,  enjoying  the  instructions  and  friend> 
ship  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzus.  In  382  he  accom- 
panied Paulinus  to  Rome,  where  he  formed  a  close 
friendship  with  the  Pope  Damasus.  He  remained 
at  Rome  3  years,  and  there  laboured  in  pro- 
claiming the  glory  and  merit  of  a  contemplative 
life  and  monastic  discipline.  He  had  many  enthu- 
siastic disciples  among  tbe  Roman  ladies,  but  the 
influence  which  he  exercised  over  them  excited  the 
hatred  of  their  rebiUons,  and  exposed  him  to  at- 
tacks against  his  character.  Accordingly  he  left 
Rome  in  383,  having  lost  his  patron  Damasus  in 
the  preceding  year ;  and  accompanied  by  the  rich 
widow  Paula,  her  daughter  Eustochium,  and  a 
number  of  devout  nuudens,  he  made  a  tour  of  the 
Holy  Land,  and  finally  settled  at  Bethlehem,  where 
Paula  erected  4  monasteries,  3  for  nuns  and  1  for 
monks.  Here  he  passed  the  remainder  of  hii 
life.  He  died  a.d.  420. — Jerome  wrote  a  great 
number  of  works,  most  of  which  have  come  down 
to  us.  Of  these  the  most  celebrated  are  his  Com- 
mentaries on  the  various  books  of  the  Scriptures. 
He  also  transUited  into  Latin  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments :  his  translation  is  in  substance  the 
Latin  version  of  the  Scriptures,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Vulgate.  The  translation  of  Uie  Old  Testa- 
ment was  made  by  Jerome  directly  from  the  He- 
brew ;  but  the  tamslation  of  the  New  Testament 
was  fanned  by  him  out  of  the  old  translations  care- 
fully corrected  from  the  original  Greek.  Jerome 
likewise  translated  from  the  Greek  the  Chronicle 
of  Eusebius,  which  he  enlarged,  chiefly  in  the  de- 
partment of  Roman  history,  and  brought  down  to 
A.D.  378.  Jerome  was  Uie  most  learned  of  the 
Latin  fiithen.  His  profound  knowledge  of  the 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages,  his  familiarity 
with  ancient  history  and  philosophy,  and  his  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  the  manners  and  scenery 
of  the  East,  enabled  him  to  throw  much  light  upon 
the  Scriptures.  In  his  controversial  works  he  ia 
vehement  and  dogmatical  His  language  is  exceed- 
ingly pure,  bearing  ample  testimony  to  the  diligence 
with  which  he  must  have  studied  the  choicest 
models.  The  best  editions  of  the  works  of  Jerome 
are  the  Benedictine,  Par.  5  vols.  fol.  1693—1 706, 
and  that  by  Vallarsi,  Veron.  11  vols.  fol.  1734— 
1742;  reprinted  Venet  11  vols.  4to.  1766. 

EISr0t51}inA.     [Jbrusalxm.] 

Hilirlna.  L  A  Christian  writer,  was  bom  of 
pagan  parents  at  Poitiers.  He  afterwards  became 
a  Christian,  and  was  elected  bishop  of  his  native 
place,  A.D.  350.  From  this  time  he  devoted  all 
his  enei^es  to  check  the  progress  of  Arianism, 
which  was  making  rapid  strides  in  Gaul.  He  be- 
came so  troublesome  to  the  Arians,  that  ther 
induced  the  emperor  Constantius  in  956  to  banish 
him  to  Phrygia.  He  was  allowed  to  return  to  Gaul 
about  361,  and  died  in  his  diocese  in  368.  Several 
of  his  works  have  come  down  to  us.  They  consist 
chiefly  of  polemical  treatises  against  the  Arians 
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and  addresset  to  the  emperor  Constantius.    The 
best  edition  of  his  works  ii  hj  Coustant,  Paris, 
1693,  forming  one  of  the  Benedictine  series,  and  re- 
printed by  Scipio  Maffei,  Veron^  1730.— 2.  Bishop 
of  Aries,  succeeded  his  master  Honoiatns  in  that 
diocese,  a.d.  429,  and  died  in  449.    He  wrote  the 
life  of  Honoratua  and  a  few  other  worics. 
HilleviSnea.    [OiRMAmA,  p.  282,  a.] 
HiinSn  ('I/i^pa)   1.  {Piume  Sabo)^  one  of  the 
principal  rivers  in  the  S.  of  Sicily,  at  one  time  the 
Doondaty  between  the  territories  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians and  Syiacusans,  receives  near  Enna  the  water 
of  a  salt  spring,  and  hence  has  salt  water  as  fiv  as 
its  month. —8.  A  smaller  river  in  the  N.  of  Sicily, 
flows  into  the  sea  between  the  towns  of  Himera 
and  Thermae.  —  8.  (*Ificpa<of ),  a  celebrated  Greek 
city  on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  W.  of  the  month  of 
the  river  Himera  [No.  2.],  was  fbonded  by  the 
Chalcidians  of  Zancle,  B.  a  648,  and  afterwards 
received  Dorian  settlers,  so  that  the  inhabitants 
spoke  a  mixed  dialect,  partly  Ionic  (Chalcidisa) 
and    partly  Doric.     About  660  Himera,   being 
threatened  by  its  powerful  neighbours,  placed  itself 
under  the  protection  of  Phalaris,  tyrant  of  Agri- 
gentum,  in  whose  power  it  appears  to  have  re* 
mained  till  his  death.  At  a  later  time  (500)  we  find 
Himera  governed  by  a  tyrant  Terillus,  who  was 
expelled  by  Theron  of  Agrigentum.  Terillus  there- 
upon applied  for  assistance  to  the  Carthaginians, 
who,  anxious  to  extend  their  influence  in  Sicily, 
sent  a  powerful  army  into  Sicily  under  the  com- 
mand of  Hamilcar.    The  Carthaginians  were  de« 
feated  with  great  slaughter  at  Himera  by  the  united 
forces  of  Theron  and  Oelon  of  Syracuse  on  the  same 
day  as  the  battle  of  Salamis  was  fought  (480). 
Himera  was  now  governed  bv  Thrasydaeus,  the 
son  of  Theron,  in  the  name  of  his  fiither  ;  but  the 
inhabitants  having  attempted  to  revolt,  Theron  put 
to  death  or  drove  into  exile  a  considerable  part  of 
the  population,  and  repeopled  the  city  with  settlers 
from  all  quarters,  but  especially  of  Dorian  origin. 
After  the  death  of  Theron  (472),  Himera  recovered 
its  independence,  and  for  the  next  60  years  was 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  in  Sicily.    It  as- 
sisted Syracuse  against  the  Athenians  in  415.     In 
409  it  was  taken  by  Hannibal,  the  son  of  Oisgo, 
who,  to  revenge  the  great  defeat  which  the  Car- 
thaginians had  suffered  before  this  town,  levelled 
it  to  the  ground  and  destroyed  almost  all  the  inha- 
bitants.   Himera  was  never  rebuilt ;  but  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river  Himera,  the  Carthaginians 
founded  a  new  town,  which,  from  a  warm  medicinal 
spring  in  its  neighbourhood,  was  called  Thannae 
{Stpfjuu :  6cp/ilnrf,  Tbermitanus :  Termini,)  Here 
the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  Hi- 
mera were  allowed  to  settle.    The  Romans,  who 
highly  prized  the  warm  springs  of  Thermae,  per- 
mitted the  town  to  retain  its  own  constitution;  and 
Augustas  made  it  a  colony. — The  poet  Stesichorus 
was  bom  at  the  ancient  Himera,  and  the  tyrant 
Agathocles  at  Thermae. 

Him&rlns  (' WptosX  a  celebrated  Greek  sophist, 
was  bom  at  Prusa  in  Bithynia,  and  studied  at 
Athens.  He  was  subsequently  appointed  professor 
of  rhetoric  at  Athens,  where  he  gave  instroction  to 
Julian,  afterwards  emperor,  and  the  celebrated 
Christian  writers,  Basil  and  Or^ory  Naaianxen. 
In  362  the  emperor  .Julian  invited  him  to  his  court 
at  Antioch,  and  made  him  his  secretary.  He  re- 
turned to  Athens  in  368,  and  there  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life.    Uimerius  was  a  pagan ;  but 
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he  does  not  manifest  in  his  writings  any  animosity 
against  the  Christians.  There  were  extant  in  the 
time  of  Photius  71  orations  by  Himerius ;  but  of 
these  only  24  have  come  down  to  us  complete. 
Edited  by  Werosdorf;  GStdngen,  1790. 

Himlloo  ('IaJAjcwv).  1.  A  Carthaginian,  who 
conducted  a  voyage  of  discovery  £rom  Gades  to- 
wards the  N.,  along  the  W.  shoret  of  Europe,  at 
the  same  time  that  Hanno  undertook  his  voyage  to 
the  S.  along  the  coast  of  Africa.  [Hanno,  No.  10.] 
Himiloo  represented  that  his  ftuther  progress  was 
prevented  by  the  stagnant  natore  of  the  sea, 
loaded  with  sea  weed,  and  by  the  absence  of  wind. 
His  voyage  is  Mid  to  have  lasted  4  months,  but  it 
is  impossible  to  judge  how  far  it  was  extended. 
Perhaps  it  was  intentionally  wrapt  in  obsavity  by 
the  commercial  jealousy  of  the  Carthasinians.*-  2. 
Son  of  Hanno,  conunanded,  together  with  Hannibal, 
son  of  Gisco  [Hannibal,  No.  1.],  a  Otfthaginian 
army  in  Sicily,  and  laid  siege  to  Agrigentum,  b.  c. 
406.  Hannibal  died  before  Agrigentum  of  a  pes- 
tilence, which  broke  out  in  the  camp ;  and  Himilco, 
now  left  sole  general,  succeeded  in  taking  the  place, 
after  a  siege  of  nearly  8  months.  At  a  later  period 
he  carried  on  war  against  Dionysiua  of  Syracuse. 
In  395  he  defeated  Dionysius,  and  laid  siege  to 
Syracuse  ;  but,  while  pressing  the  siege  of  the  city, 
a  pestilence  carried  off  a  great  number  of  his  men. 
In  this  weakened  condition,  Himilco  was  attuked 
and  defeated  by  Dionysius,  and  was  obliged  to 
purchase  his  safety  by  an  ignominious  capitulation. 
Such  was  his  grief  and  disappointment  at  this 
termination  to  the  campaign,  that,  on  his  return 
to  Carthage,  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  vo- 
luntary abstinence. «- 8.  The  (Carthaginian  com- 
mander at  Lilybaeum,  which  he  defended  with 
skill  and  bxaverr,  when  it  was  attacked  by  the 
Romans,  250.«-4«  Commander  of  the  Carthaginian 
forces  in  Sicily  during  a  part  of  the  2nd  Punic 
war,  214 — ^212.— 5.  Sumamed  Phamabas,  com- 
mander of  the  Carthaginian  cavalry  in  the  3rd 
Punic  war.  He  deserted  to  the  Romans,  by 
whom  he  was  liberally  rewarded. 

Hippftaa  (t&  *Ivveva),  a  town  in  the  N.  of 
Sicily  near  Panormns. 

EipparohXa  ('Ivro^fa),  wife  of  Crates  the 
Cynic.  [For  details,  see  Cratbs,  No.  3.] 

Hipparchns  ClinropxoO*  ^'  Son  of  Pisistiatus. 
[Pisistratidab.]  —  8.  A  celebrated  Greek  astro- 
nomer, was  a  native  of  Nicaea  in  Bithynia,  and 
flourished  B.  c.  160 — 145.  He  resided  both  at 
Rhodes  and  Alexandria.  He  was  the  true  &ther 
of  astronomy,  which  he  raised  to  that  rank  among 
the  applications  of  arithmetic  and  geometry  which 
it  has  always  since  preserved.  He  was  the  first 
who  gave  and  demonstrated  the  means  of  solving 
all  triangles,  rectilinear  and  spherical.  He  con- 
structed a  table  of  chords,  of  which  he  made  the 
same  sort  of  use  as  we  make  of  our  sines.  He 
nuide  more  observations  than  his  predecessors,  and 
understood  them  better.  He  invented  the  plani- 
sphere, or  the  mode  of  representing  the  starry 
heavens  upon  a  plane,  and  of  producing  the  solu- 
tions of  problems  of  spherical  astronomy.  He  is 
also  the  fisither  of  true  geography,  by  his  happy 
idea  of  marking  the  position  of  spots  on  the  earth, 
as  was  done  with  the  stars,  by  circles  drawn  from 
the  pole  perpendicularly  to  the  equator ;  that  is, 
by  latitudes  and  longitudes.  His  method  of  eclipses 
was  the  only  one  by  which  differences  of  meridians 
could  be  determined.    The  catalogue  which  Hip* 
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puthu  eonitrneted  of  the  itara  it  preferred  in  the 

Almgctt  of  Ptolemy.  Hippsrchas  wrote  nume- 
r>iuirariu,  vkkh  an  all  lost  with  the  exception 
cf  iii  cominentary  on  the  phenomena  of  Aiatnt. 

Iipparfi&vi  Clwwapipos),  1.  A  Syiacunn, 
hthfr  of  Dioa  and  Arietomache,  tupported  the 
(!<ler  DioDjitoa,  who  married  hia  daughter  Aritto- 
mtche.«>i.  Son  of  Dion,  and  grandson  of  the  pie- 
ctiiog,  ihnw  himaelf  from  the  roof  of  a  home,  and 
«u  lulled  on  the  tpot,  when  hit  fiither  attempted, 
\>y  Ritxaint,  to  core  him  of  the  diiaolate  hahiti 
^hkh  he  bad  acquired  while  nnder  the  power  of 
Dionniflfc^S.  Son  of  the  elder  Dionynni  by 
.Wofludie,  daughter  of  No.  1,  raoeeeded  CaL 
':ppoi  in  the  tymmy  of  Syneoie,  a.  c.  952.  He 
w  umrintted,  after  reigning  only  2  years. 

Elppliii  (lmp£f :  CbaiarMa),  a  rirer  in  the  S. 
(^  Sioij,  vkidi  ilowa  into  the  tea  near  Camarina. 

ffippiini  Clmraorot),  of  Metapontom  or  Croton, 
in  It^j,  one  of  the  elder  Pythtigoreani,  hdd  the 
tlmat  of  &»  to  be  tiie  canoe  of  all  things.  In 
'■xi»K[mn  of  hit  making  known  the  aphere, 
f'Qiating  of  12  pentagona,  which  was  regarded 
\r  the  P^thi^goreana  at  a  tecret,  he  it  taid  to 
Ur«  perilled  in  the  tea  at  an  impiont  man. 

EippU  and  Hlppfiif  (Jhnria  and*I«wiOf,  or 
*lrnut\  in  Latin  Bjmetitr  and  Bqueiins,  tumamet 
»f  KToil  divinitiea,  at  of  Hera  and  Athena,  of 
P.^tdoa  tad  of  Area ;  and  at  Rome  alto  of  Fortnna 
tsd  Veani 

ffipp!at  Clwfai).  L  Son  of  Piaittratnt.  [Pi- 
^'^TfcATU)A&]— 8.  The  Sophiat,  waa  a  native  of 
fu%  and  the  eontemporary  of  Sooatea.  Hia  fel- 
V-w-dtiaena  availed  themaelvea  of  hia  abilltiea  in 
r  >'-tKaliiiatten,andBent  him  on  a  diplomaticmiaaion 
t  ^pariL  Bat  he  was  in  every  reapect  like  the 
t^r  lophiata  of  the  time.  He  travelled  through 
'  >eoe  for  the  porpoae  of  acquiring  wealth  and  ce- 
''ctr,  by  teacfliag  and  pubtic  apeaking.  Hia  cha- 
*««  u  a  aophiat,  hia  vanity,  and  hia  boaatful  ar- 
^  cufcr,  are  well  deacribed  in  the  2  dialcanea  of 
'^•-ifK  Hippiai  wujer  and  Bippiaa  mtnor.    Thonsh 

*  uowlftlge  waa  aupofidal,  yet  It  appears  that  he 
•'^.  ^d  attoition  not  only  to  rhetorical,  philoeophi- 
'-.  uA  politieal  atndiea,  but  alao  to  poetry,  mnaic, 

*  >natiet,  painting  and  aculptnre ;  and  he  muat 
•  -t  bte  acqaired  aome  practical  akill  in  the  me- 

'  -^cal  am,  aa  he  naed  to  boaat  of  wearing  on  hia 
!•  ootkiag  that  be  had  not  made  with  hia  own 
- 1*,  neb  aa  hia  acal*ring,  hit  doak,  and  ahoea. 

^'*  yueaicd  great  facility  in  extempore  apeakinff  ; 

'  •  "cee  bta  vanity  led  him  to  declare  that  he 

'  'A  tntvl  to  Olympic,  and  there  deliver  before 

-  menbled  Greeka  an  oration  on  any  aubject 
"  ni|cht  he  prepoaed  to  him. 

H:ppa  C>*n<^),  in  Africa.  1.  H.  Begins  ('I. 
^l'^Uk^:  n*.  Bomky  Ru.),  a  cHy  on  the  coaat  of 
'  -'AiXt  W.  of  the  month  of  the  Rubricatna  ; 

* « njral  retidenoe,  and  afterwarda  celebrated 
'  " '  Hftbopiic  of  St  Auguatxne.— 2.  H.  Diarrhy- 
*<>  ?  Zarim  (1.  dtd^hros :  Bvseria\,  a  city  on 

-  N.  eout  of  the  Carthaginian  territory  (Zengi- 
• .  W.  of  Utiea,  at  lie  month  of  the  Sinua 
>'fn»k.«.S.  A  town  of  the  Caxpetani  in 
"  v^  TarTBcenenaia,  S.  of  Toletnm. 
^^PPMstnti    [Cbntavm.] 

Hx^jMoft  (*lm«^),  eon  of  Oebaliti  and 

'^  After  hia  frther^k  death,  he  expelled  hia 

*  "*•  Trndarena,  in  order  to  aecure  the  kingdom 

'•^i;  but  Hereolca  led  l^dareoa  back,  and 

'  '*  H>nMHm  aad  hia  aoBii    Ovid  {M€L  viii. 
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814)  mentioni  the  aona  of  Hippocoon  among  the 
Calydonian  hunters. 

HippoeriltM  (*I«vofc^nrt).  1.  Father  of  Pi- 
aiatratua,  the  tyrant  of  Athena.  ■—  8.  An  Athenian, 
aon  of  Megadea,  waa  brother  of  Cliathenes,  the  legia* 
later,  and  grand&ther,  through  hia  daughter  Aga- 
riate,  of  the  illuatrioua  Pericles. «-  8.  An  Athenian, 
aon  of  Xanthippua  and  brother  of  Periclea.  He 
had  8  aona  who,  aa  well  aa  their  fiither,  are  alluded 
to  by  Ariatophanea,  aa  men  of  a  mean  capacity,  and 
devoid  of  education. «- 4.  An  Athenian,  aon  of 
Ariphron,  commanded  the  Atheniana,  b.c.  424, 
when  he  was  defeated  and  lUin  by  the  Boeo- 
tiant  at  the  battle  of  Delium.^-6.  A  Lacedae- 
monian, terved  under  Mindarnt  on  the  Asiatic 
coatt  in  410,  and  after  the  defeat  of  Mindarus  at 
Cyxicut,  became  commander  of  the  fleet.  «-0.  A 
Sicilian,  tuoceeded  hit  brother  Oleander,  aa  tyrant 
of  Gela,  498.  His  reign  was  prosperous  ;  and  he 
extended  his  power  over  several  other  cities  of 
Sicily.  He  di^l  in  491,  while  besieging  Hybla.— 
7.  A  Sicilian,  brother  of  Epictdes.  — 8.  The 
most  eelebnted  physician  of  antiquity.  He  was 
bom  in  the  island  of  Cot  about  B.  c.  460.  He  be- 
longed to  the  fiuniiy  of  the  Atclepiadae,  and  was 
the  aon  of  Heradides,  who  waa  also  a  physiciaiu 
Hia  mother*a  name  waa  Pbaenarete,  who  was  aaid 
to  be  deaeended  from  Herculea.  He  waa  instructed 
in  medical  science  by  his  fiither  and  by  Herodicus, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  been  also  a  pupil  of  Goigias 
of  Leontini.  He  wrote,  taught,  and  practised  his 
profession  at  home  ;  travelled  in  different  parts  of 
the  continent  of  Greece  ;  and  died  at  Larissa  in 
Theaaaly,  about  357,  at  the  age  of  104.  He  had 
2  sons,  Thessalus  and  l>recon,  and  a  aon-in-hiw, 
Polybua,  all  of  whom  followed  the  aame  profeaaion, 
and  who  are  auppoaed  to  have  been  tbe  authors  of 
aome  of  the  works  in  the  Hippocntic  collection. 
These  are  the  only  certain  facts  which  we  know  re- 
specting the  life  of  Hippocrates  ;  but  to  these  later 
writen  have  added  a  huge  collection  of  stories, 
many  of  which  are  clearly  £sbuIoua.  Thua  he  is 
aaid  to  have  atopped  the  plague  at  Athena  by  burn- 
ing firea  throughout  the  city,  by  suspending  chaplets 
of  flowers,  and  by  the  use  of  an  antidote.  It  is 
alao  rekted  that  Artaxeixea  Longimanua,  king  of 
Penia,  invited  Hippocratea  to  come  to  hia  as- 
aiatance  during  a  time  of  pestilence,  but  that  Hip- 
pocrates refused  hia  request,  on  the  ground  of  his 
bemg  the  enemy  of  his  country. — The  writings 
whtcn  have  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of 
Hippocratea  were  compoaed  by  aeveral  different 
penona,  and  are  of  very  different  merit  They  are 
more  than  60  in  number,  but  of  theae  only  a  few 
are  certainly  genuine.  They  are :  —  1.  npoyvw- 
(rrimfy,  PratMtUmn  or  Progno^con,  2.  *A0o- 
pwiuA^  Apkoritmi.  3.  'Eri8i)fU«v  Bi^A^a,  De  Afor* 
bis  PoprddfibuM  (or  E^p^dtmUfrum).  4.  Ilfpl  Ami- 
nyr  *0(^y,  Da  Thtiow  Vtchu  in  Moriris  Aeuiu, 
or  Zk  Diaela  Aattorum,  5.  IIcpl  *A4/>wk,  *T8d- 
r«y,  T6'Km¥^  De  Acre,  Aqutt,  et  Loeis,  6.  Ilepi 
rw  ir  Ke^p  Tptifidrmp,  De  CapiiU  VulnerUms. 
Some  of  the  other  worka  were  perhapa  written  by 
Hippocntea  ;  but  the  great  majority  of  them  were 
compoaed  by  his  disciples  and  followers,  many  of 
whom  bore  the  name  of  Hippocratea.  The  ancient 
phyaidans  wrote  numeroua  commentariea  on  the 
worka  in  the  Hippocratic  collection.  Of  these  the 
moat  valuable  are  the  commentariea  of  Galen. — Hip- 
pocratea divided  the  causes  of  disease  into  2  prin- 
cipal claaaes ;  the  one  comprehending  the  influence 
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of  MtMiu,  climatea,  water,  lituatioo,  &e.,  and  the 
other  the  influence  of  food,  exerciw,  &c.  He  con- 
sidered that  while  heat  and  cold,  moiitare  and 
drynete,  ineceeded  one  another  tbrooghout  the 
year,  the  human  body  underwent  certain  analogoui 
changes,  which  influenced  the  diseases  of  the  period. 
He  supposed  that  the  4  fluids  or  humours  of  the 
body  (blood,  phlegm,  yellow  bile,  and  black  bile) 
were  the  primary  seat  of  disease  ;  that  health  was 
the  result  of  the  due  combination  (or  cram)  of 
these,  and  that,  when  this  crasis  was  disturbed, 
disease  was  the  consequence  ;  that,  in  the  course 
of  a  disorder  that  was  proceeding  fiiiTourably,  these 
humours  imderwent  a  certain  change  in  quidity  (or 
corfion),  which  was  the  sign  of  returning  health,  as 
preparing  the  way  for  the  expulsion  of  the  morbid 
matter,  or  erint ;  and  that  these  crises  had  a  ten- 
dency to  occur  at  certain  stated  periods,  which 
were  hence  called  **  critical  days.** —  Hippocrates 
was  evidently  a  person  who  not  only  liad  had 
great  experience,  but  who  also  knew  how  to  turn 
it  to  the  best  account ;  and  the  number  of  moral 
reflections  and  apophtiiegms  that  we  meet  with 
in  his  writings,  some  of  which  (as,  for  example, 
^  Life  is  short,  and  Art  is  long  **)  have  acquired  a 
sort  of  proverbial  notoriety,  show  him  to  have 
been  a  profound  thinker.  His  works  are  written 
in  the  Ionic  dialect,  and  the  style  is  so  concise  as 
to  be  sometimes  extremely  obscure.— The  best 
edition  of  his  works  is  by  Littr^,  Paris,  1839,  seq., 
with  a  French  translation. 

Hippoertoa  ('Iinroic^n}),  the  ^  Fountain  of 
the  Horse,**  called  by  Persius  Font  CaUUltMut^  was 
a  fountain  in  Mt  Helicon  in  Boeotia,  sacred  to  the 
Muses,  said  to  have  been  produced  by  the  horse 
Pegasus  striking  the  ground  with  his  feet 

HippSd&mla  ('InrMfMia).  1.  Daughter  of 
Oenomaus,  king  of  Pisa  in  Elis.  For  details  see 
OiNOMAUs  and  Pxlops.  —  3.  Wife  of  Piritlious, 
at  whose  nuptials  took  place  the  celebrated  battle 
between  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithae.  For  details 
tee  PiRiTH0U8.«-8.  See  Brisxis. 

HippSd&nms  ('Imr^Sainof),  a  distinguished 
Greek  architect,  a  native  of  Miletus,  and  the  son 
of  Euryphon  or  Eurycotfn.  His  fame  rests  on  his 
ccmstruction,  not  of  single  buildings,  but  of  whole 
cities.  His  first  great  work  was  the  town  of  Pi- 
raeus, which  he  biult  under  the  auspices  of  Pericles. 
When  the  Athenians  founded  their  colony  of 
Thurii  (&  c.  443),  Hippodamus  went  out  with  the 
colonists,  and  was  the  architect  of  the  new  citf. 
Hence  he  is  often  called  a  Thurian.  He  after- 
wards built  Rhodes  (408—407). 

HippSltehns  (*Iinr^Xoxof),  son  of  Bellero- 
phontes  and  Philonoe  or  Anticlea,  and  lather  of 
Glaucus,  the  Lycian  prince. 

Hippol^te  ('lTiro\i^Ti}).  1.  Daughter  of  Aks 
and  ()trera,  was  queen  of  the  Amazons,  and  sister 
of  Antiope  and  Melanippe.  She  wore  a  girdle 
given  to  her  by  her  fisther ;  and  when  Hercules 
came  to  fetch  this  girdle,  she  was  slain  by  Hercules. 
[See  p.  309,  b.]  According  to  another  tradition, 
Hippolyte,  with  an  army  of  Amasons,  marched 
into  Attica,  to  take  vengeance  on  Theseus  for  hav- 
ing carried  otf  Antiope  ;  but  being  conquered  by 
Theseus,  she  fled  to  Megara,  where  she  died  of 
grie^  and  was  buried.  In  some  accounts  Hippolyte, 
jnd  not  Antiope,  is  said  to  have  been  married  to 
JS*?«^^  — «•  Or  Aitydamift,  wife  of  Acastus, 
fellm  love  with  Peleus.     See  Acastus. 

wFP«l|tu  ('linr^Avros).    1.  Son  of  Theieni 
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by  Hippolyte,  queen  of  the  Amasoii8,or  her  lister 
Antiope.  Theseus  afterwards  mairied  Phsedia, 
who  feU  in  love  with  Hippolytus ;  but  as  br 
offers  were  rejected  by  her  step-son,  she  scoued 
him  to  his  &th»  of  having  attempted  her  disbononr. 
Theseus  thereupon  cursed  his  son,  and  re^&Mt^i 
his  &ther  (Aegeus  or  Poseidon)  to  destroy  bi& 
Accordingly,  as  Hippolytus  was  riding  in  bj 
chariot  along  the  searcoast,  Poseidon  sent  foith  a 
bull  from  the  water.  The  horses  were  frighten^!, 
upset  the  chariot,  and  dragged  Hippolytm  six; 
the  ground  till  he  was  dead.  Theseus  aftervarcs 
learned  the  innocence  of  his  son,  and  Phaedn,  ^ 
despair,  made  away  with  heraell  Axtemii  indutri 
Aesculapius  to  restore  Hippolytus  to  life  sg&in- 
and,  according  to  Italian  traditions,  Artemis  {Daui 
placed  him,  under  the  name  of  Virbins,  under  tb 
protection  of  the  njrmph  Egeria,  in  the  grorr  ci 
Aricia,  in  Latium,  where  he  was  honocnd vi". 
divine  worship.  Horace,  folbwing  the  norei.- 
cient  tradition,  says  that  Diana  could  not  nsi.%*. 
Hippolytus  to  life  {Carm.  iv.  7. 25).  ^  2.  An  a:; 
ecclesiastical  writer  of  considerable  eminence,  u 
whose  real  history  is  very  uncertain.  He  v^^ 
to  have  lived  early  in  the  3rd  oentuxy ;  and  iic^ 
to  have  suffered  martyrdom  under  Alezsndtf  >- 
verus,  being  drowned  in  a  ditch  or  pit  full  of  nv.' 
Others  suppose  that  he  perished  in  the  Dcciu^- 
secution.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  dirip>  • 
Irenaeus  and  a  teacher  of  Origen. — Hii  v2i\ 
which  are  written  in  Greek,  aie  edited  bf  h 
briciuB,  Hamb.  1716—1718,  2  vols.  foL 

Hippfimidoa  ('Iwo/i^Mr),  son  of  Aiistooaes^ 
or,  according  to  Sophocles,  of  Talans,  wai  cce  • 
the  Seven  against  Thebes,  where  he  wsi  u^ 
during  the  siege  by  Hyperbius  or  Ismanu. 

HippimSuM  ( Iirrofi€vi|f ).  1.  Son  of  Mt- 
reus,  and  great-grandson  of  Poseidon,  conq'^-- 
Atalanta  in  the  foot-race.  For  details  lee  At- 
lanta, Na  2.  — 2.  A  descendant  of  Codns'^ ' 
4th  and  last  of  the  decennial  archons.  Iixgm^ 
at  the  barbarous  punishment  which  he  inflicttii  •« 
his  daughter,  the  Attic  nobles  deposed  him.      ^ 

Hippon  ('Ivwwir),  of  Rhegiom,  a  philosopkc  j 
uncertain  date,  belonging  to  the  Ionian  icbo«l  Hf 
was  accused  of  Atheism,  and  so  got  the  sunanMil 
the  Melian,  as  agreeing  in  sentiment  with  V"-^ 
Fas.  He  held  water  and  fine  to  be  the  prise :  J 
of  all  things,  the  latter  springing  from  the  fc.'Qfl{ 
and  developing  itself  by  generating  the  uniTena^ 

Hippfinax  (*Ivii^ra{).  Of  Ephesa^  vmi 
Pytheus  and  Protis,  was,  after  Archilocbus  i^ 
Simonides,  the  3rd  of  the  Iambic  poets  of  Gm-.j 
He  flourished  b.  c.  546 — 520.  He  was  distingn i<b^ 
for  his  love  of  liberty,  and  having  been  e 
from  his  native  city  by  the  tyrants,  he  took  up 
abode  at  Clasomenae,  for  which  reason  he  is 
times  called  a  Clasomenian.  In  penon,  Uipj 
was  little,  thin,  and  ugly,. but  veiy  strong, 
brothers  Bnpalus  and  Athenis,  who  were  >cui 
of  Chios,  made  statues  of  Hipponax,  in  which 
caricatured  his  natural  ugliness  ;  and  he  in 
directed  all  the  power  of  his  satirical  p* 
against  them,  and  especially  against  Bu 
(Hor.  Epo(L  vl  14.)  Later  writers  add  that 
sculptors  hanged  themselves  in  despair.  Hip[ 
was  oelebrat«i  in  antiquity  for  the  severity  of 
satires.  He  severely  chastised  the  effemiiiau ' 
ury  of  his  Ionian  brethren ;  he  did  not  spar* 
own  parents  ;  and  he  ventured  even  to  rid' 
the  gods.  —  In  his  Mtirea  he  introduced  a  ipoi 
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ir  t  tndtM  in  the  kit  foot,  initead  of  an  ianbtii. 
Thii  change  mftde  the  vene  ixregular  in  iu  rhythm, 
ud  ^Te  it  a  lort  of  halting  moTemeut,  whence  it 
iru  oiled  the  Cboliambna  (x*tXiaf»€6t^  lamt  iam^ 
M«  or  Itmhni  Scaion  {vidCm^j  limping).  He 
alto  wme  a  parody  on  the  Iliad.  He  may  be  laid 
to  occupy  a  middle  place  between  Archilochut  and 
AmtophaneiL  He  is  as  bitter,  bat  not  io  cameit, 
M  the  fomer,  while  in  lightneaa  and  jocoaeness  be 
Dve  memblet  the  latter.  The  fragments  of  Hip- 
pontx  are  edited  by  Welcker,  Gotting.  1817,  Svo, 
ud  bj  Beigk,  in  the  Podeu  Lyrid  Groeoi. 

Hippdiileii&    [Callias  and  Hipponicub.] 

Hipponlun.    [Visa] 

Spptaflni.      [BSLLSROPBON.] 

Eippitldei  ('Ivinrrd8i|t),  son  of  Hippotes,  that 
ti,  Aeoloi.  [AxoLua,  No.  2.]  Hence  the  Aeoliae 
lawlae  in  called  HippUudaie  rtgnmn,  (Ot.  MtL 
i:»  86.) 

HippdtM  ('Iw^tX  ^  Father  of  Aeoloa. 
f  AioLUii,  No.  2.]  —  8.  Son  of  Phylas  by  a 
OQchter  of  lolaoa,  grmt-giandson  of  Hercules,  and 
hthef  of  Alctes.  When  the  Heradidae  invaded 
Pnoponneins,  Hippotes  killed  the  seer  Camus. 
The  ansy  in  consequence  began  to  suffer  Tery  se- 
v<itlT,ud  Hippotca  by  the  command  of  an  oracle 
«u  baaiihed  for  10  yean. 

HtppSthfoa  Clwvod^v),  an  Attic  hero,  son  of 
Poieid«o  sad  Ai.OPa,  the  daughter  of  Cercyon. 
He  bad  8  heroom  at  Athens  ;  and  one  of  the  Attic 
psylse,  or  tribea,  waa  called  after  him  Hippothoontis. 

HippStUu  ('lnr^0oos).  1.  Son  of  Cercyon, 
a=d  either  of  Aepytns,  succeeded  Agapenor  as 
k^2  in  Arcadia.  ^8.  Son  of  Lethus,  grandscm  of 
T<  uuom,  and  brother  of  Pylaeus,  led  a  band  of 
Pfbagiiiit  from  Larissa  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Tnuii^    He  waa  shun  by  the  Telamonian  Ajaz. 

Hizplai,  a  Samnite  people,  whose  name  is  said 
^  tmt  from  the  Sftbine  word  hirpui^  **  a  wolf,** 
'iT^lt  in  the  S.  of  Samniom  between  Apulia, 
\ixKiA  and  ^^""f^"'*!    Their  chief  town  was 

Al^CLAKtm. 

AHirtftti,  belonged  to  a  jdebeian  fiunOy,  which 

^^^  (fobaUy  from  Ferentinnm  in  the  territory  of 

i>  Henici.    He  waa  the  personal  and  political 

'-"A  of  Caeaar  the  dictator.     In  a  c  58  he  was 

'  •'ttr*!  hgatna  in  Gaul,  and  during  the  Civil  War 

' » i4nie  eoDstantljr  appears  in  Cioero*s  correspon- 

■'  ^-    He  was  one  of  the  10  praetors  nominated 

^  ( Miar  far  46,  and  during  Cisesar*s  absence  in 

'  '<m  he  lived  prineipaUy  at  his  Tuscuhn  estate, 

» .  di  wu  eontigttooa  to  Ciceroli  villa.    Though 

'    '•^j  oppoeed,  thej  were  on  friendly  terms,  and 

*  o  •«  fSTc  Hinnis  leesoos  in  oratory.  In  44  Hirtius 

^K.iti  fidgic  Gaul  for  his  province,  but  he  go- 

r-^  it  by  deputy,  and  attended  Caesar  at  Rome, 

' ' '  lu^maicd  him  and  Vibius  Pansa,  consuls  for 

<  <   Afw  Caeasr^s  aaaassination  (44)  Hirtius  first 

.  *^<1  AfiUmy,  but  being  disgusted  by  the  despotic 

-  r  sow  of  i^e  latter,  he  retired  to  Puteoli,  where 

•'  n-wi>d  his  hitereonne  with  Cicerob     Liter  in 

* '  :*«  be  resided  at  his  Tnsculan  villa,  where  he 

*"•*  iitacked  by  a  dangefous  illness,  from  which  he 

-^'T  perfectly  recorend.    On  the  1st  of  January, 

< '.  U  Aoa  sad  Pansa  entered  on  their  consulship, 

•■*TUia^  to  Caeaar's  arrangement    The  2  consuls 

'  p  mi  alon^  with  Octavian,  against  Antony, 

*    m  bcsiegug  I>ec.  Brutus  at  Mutina.   Pansa 

*^  Stated  by  Antony,  and  died  of  a  wound  which 

*'-«^t*eeivcd  in  the  battle.   Hirtius  retrieved  this 

^••iMerbjdrfeating  Antony,  bat  he  also  fell  on  the 
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27tb  of  April,  in  leading  an  assault  on  the  besieger*s 
camp.  Octavian  sent  the  bodies  of  the  slain  consuls 
to  Rome,  where  they  were  received  with  extraor- 
dinary  honours,  and  publicly  buried  in  the  Field  of 
Mars.  To  Octavian  their  removal  fi^m  the  scene 
was  so  timely,  that  he  was  accused  by  many  of 
murdering  them.  Hirtius  divides  with  Oppius  the 
claim  to  the  authorship  of  the  8th  book  of  the 
Gallic  war,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Alexandrian, 
African,  and  Spanish.  It  is  not  impossible  that  he 
wrote  the  3  first,  but  he  certainly  did  not  write 
the  Spanish  war. 

Hfrtnleins,  a  distinguished  general  of  Sertorius 
id  Spain.  In  &  c.  78  he  was  routed  and  slain  near 
Italica  in  Baetica  by  Metellus. 

HispftliB,  more  rarely  Hiapal  {SewlU),  a  town 
of  the  Turdetani  in  Hispania  Baetica,  founded  by 
the  Phoenicians,  was  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Baetis,  and  was  in  reality  a  seaport,  for, 
although  500  stadia  from  the  sea,  the  river  is  na> 
vigable  for  the  largest  vessels  up  to  the  town. 
Under  the  Romans  Hispalis  was  the  3rd  town  in 
the  province,  Corduba  and  Gadet  being  the  2  first. 
It  was  patronised  by  Caesar,  because  Corduba  had 
espoused  the  side  of  Pompey.  He  made  it  a  Roman 
colony,  under  the  name  of  Juiia  Jiomula  or  Jiomu- 
Urniii^  and  a  conventus  juridicus  or  town  of  assise. 
Under  the  Goths  and  Vandals  Hispalis  was  the 
chief  town  in  the  S.  of  Spain,  and  under  the  Arabs 
was  the  capital  of  a  separate  kingdom. 

HiipiiiU  or  IbSrIa  ('I<nrayla,  'Uiipia :  HispA- 
nns,  Ib€rus:  Spain\  a  peninsula  in  the  S.W.  of 
Europe,  is  connected  with  the  land  only  on  the  N.E., 
whtfe  the  Pyrenees  form  its  bounds^,  and  is  sur- 
rounded on  all  other  sides  by  the  sea,  on  the  £.  and 
Su  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  on  the  N.  by  the  Cantabrian  sea.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  had  no  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  country  till  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion  in 
the  2nd  Punic  war.  It  was  first  mentioned  by 
Hecataeus  (about  B.  c.  500)  under  the  name  of 
Iberia ;  but  this  name  originally  indicated  only  the 
£.  coast :  the  W.  coast  beyond  the  piUars  of  Her- 
cules was  called  Tarteuii  {Taprriffffls)  ;  and  the 
interior  of  the  country  CtUica  (^  KcAtmcJ^).  At  a 
hter  time  the  Greeks  applied  the  name  of  Iberia^ 
which  is  usually  derived  from  the  river  Iberus,  to 
the  whole  country.  The  name  Hitpania,  by  which 
the  Romans  call  the  country,  first  occurs  at  the 
time  of  the  Roman  invasion.  It  is  usually  derived 
from  the  Punic  word  Span^  **  a  rabbit,**  on  account 
of  the  great  number  of  rabbits  which  the  Carthagi* 
nians  found  in  the  Peninsula ;  but  others  suppose 
the  name  to  be  of  native  origin,  and  to  be  the  same 
aa  the  Basque  EMpana^  an  edge  or  border.  The 
poeU  also  called  it  Hetperia^  or,  to  distinguish  it 
from  Italy,  Hesperia  Ultima,  Spain  is  a  very  moun- 
tainous country.  The  principal  mountains  are,  in 
the  N.E.  the  Pyrenees  [Pyebnaxvs  M.],  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  country  tlie  Idubboa,  which 
runs  parallel  with  the  Pyrenees  from  the  bnd  of 
the  Cantabri  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Oiioa- 
PBnA  or  Obtoipbua,  which  begins  in  the  centre 
of  the  Idubeda,  runs  S.  W.  throughout  Spain,  and 
terminates  at  Calpe.  The  rivers  of  Spain  are  nu« 
merous.  The  6  most  important  ore  the  Ibbrvs 
(£6et>),  Babtis  {Gmadalquhfer)^  and  Anas  (G^tfo- 
dioaa),  in  the  £.  and  S.  ;  and  the  Tag  us,  Du- 
RII78  (/>o«n>),  and  MiNius  (Minko),  in  the  W. 
Spain  was  considered  by  the  ancienU  very  fertile,  but 
more  espedally  the  S.  pan  of  the  country,  Baetica 
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and  Lntitania,  which  wen  also  praised  for  their 
spJendid  climate.  The  central  and  N.  parti  of  the 
country  were  leai  productiTe,  and  the  climate  in 
these  districts  was  very  cold  in  winter.  In  the  S. 
^ere  were  nomerons  flocks  of  excellent  sheepi  the 
wool  of  which  was  very  celebrated  in  foreign 
coontriea,  The  Spanish  hones  and  asses  were 
also  much  yalned  in  antiquity ;  and  on  the  coast 
there  was  abundance  of  fish.  The  country  pro- 
duced a  great  quantity  of  com,  oil,  wine,  flax,  figs, 
and  other  fruits.  But  the  principal  riches  of  ue 
country  consisted  in  its  mineral  productiona,  of 
which  the  greatest  quantity  was  found  in  Turde- 
tania.  Oold  was  found  in  abundance  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  ;  and  there  were  many  silver 
mines,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  were  near 
Carthago  Nova,  Ilipa,  Sisapon,  and  Castulo.  The 
precious  stones,  copper,  lead,  tin,  and  other  metals, 
were  also  found  m  more  or  less  abundance.  —  The 
most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Spain  were  the  Iberi, 
who,  as  a  separate  people,  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  Iberi,  a  collective  name  of  all  the  inha- 
bitant* of  Spain.  The  Iberi  dwelt  on  both  sides 
of  the  Pyrenees,  and  were  found  in  the  8.  of  Oaul, 
as  for  as  the  Rhone.  Celts  afterwards  crossed  the 
Pyrenees,  and  became  mingled  with  the  Iberi, 
whence  arose  the  mixed  nee  of  the  Celtiberi,  who 
dwelt  chiefly  in  the  high  table  land  in  the  centre 
of  Uie  country.  [Ckltibbrl]  But  besides  this 
mixed  race  of  the  Celtiberi,  there  were  also  several 
tribes,  boUi  of  Iberians  and  Celts,  who  were  never 
united  with  one  another.  The  unmixed  Iberians, 
from  whom  tiie  modem  Basques  axe  descended, 
dwelt  chiefly  in  the  Pyrenees  and  on  the  coasts, 
and  their  most  distinguished  tribes  were  the  Astu- 
RK6,  Cantabri,  Vaooasi,  ftc.  The  unmixed 
Celts  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  river  Anas,  and  in  the 
N.  W.  comer  of  the  country  or  Gallaecia.  Besides 
these  inhabitants,  there  were  Phoenician  and  Car> 
thaginian  settlements  on  the  coasts,  of  which  the 
most  important  were  Qadis  and  Carthago 
Novo  ;  Uieie  were  likewise  Greek  colonies,  such 
as  Emporiai  and  Saountum  ;  and  kstly  the 
conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Romans  introduced 
many  Romans  among  the  inhabitants,  whose  cus- 
toms, civilisation,  and  language,  gradually  spread 
over  the  whole  peninsula,  and  e&oed  the  national 
characteristics  of  the  ancient  population.  The 
spread  of  the  Latin  language  in  Spain  seems  to 
have  been  facilitated  by  the  schools,  established 
by  Sertorius,  in  which  both  the  languaffe  and  lite* 
rature  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  taught  Under 
the  empire  some  of  the  most  distinguished  Latin 
writers  were  natives  of  Spain,  such  as  the  2  Se- 
necas,  Lucan,  MB^t"^  Qnintilian,  Silius  Italicus, 
Pomponius  Mela,  Prndentius,  and  others.  The 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Spain  were  a  proud,  brave, 
and  warlike  race  ;  easily  excited  and  ready  to  take 
offence  }  inveterate  robbers ;  moderate  in  the  use 
of  food  and  wine ;  fond  of  song  and  of  the  dance  ; 
lovers  of  their  liberty,  and  ready  at  all  times  to 
sacrifice  their  lives  rather  than  submit  to  a  foreign 
master.  The  Cantabri  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
mountains  in  the  N.  were  the  fiercest  and  most 
uncivilised  of  all  the  tribes  ;  the  Vaocaei  and  the 
Tordetani  were  the  most  civilised ;  and  the  ktter 
people  were  not  only  acquainted  with  the  alphabet, 
but  possessed  a  literature  which  contained  records  of 
their  histoiy,  poems,  and  collections  of  laws  com- 
posed in  veise. — The  histoiy  of  Spain  begins  with 
the  invasion  of  the  country  by  the  Carthaginians, 
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B.C.  238;  forup  to  that  time  hardlj  any  tiuag  ires 
known  of  Spain  except  the  eristfnce  of  2  powerfal 
commercial  states  in  the  W.,  Tartbssus  sad  Gi- 
DR8.    After  the  1st  Punic  war  Hamiksr,  the  wo  cf 
Hannibal,  fbmied  the  plan  of  ooDqnering  Spsbt  in 
order  to  obtain  for  the  Carthaginians  poneMioot 
which  might  indemnify  them  for  the  loss  of  $id)y 
and  Sardmia    Under  his  command  (238— '2'29\ 
and  that  of  his  son-in-law  and  snooesioc,  Haidn- 
bal  (228—221),  the  Carthaginians  oonqnered  tie 
greater  part  of  the  S.E.  of  die  peninsula  st  br  u 
the  Iberus  ;  and  Hasdmbal  founded  the  impomtt 
city  of  Carthago  Nova.     These  suficesan  of  tbe 
Carthaginians  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Rodu>; 
and  atreaty  was  made  between  the  2  natioostbcc 
228,  by  which  the  (Carthaginians  bound  tbeo- 
selves  not  to  cross  the  Iberus.    The  town  of  Si- 
guntnm,  although  on  the  W.  side  of  the  river,  vas 
under  the  protection  of  the  Ramans  ;  and  tbc  ar> 
ture  of  this  town  by  Hannibal  in  219,  vu  th^ 
immediate  cause  of  the  2nd  Punic  war.    lo  i'; 
course  of  this  war  the  Romans  drove  the  Caitb- 
ginians  out  of  the  peninsula,  and  beosme  saait^? 
of  their  possessions  m  the  S.  of  the  countiy.  B.t 
many  tnbes  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  wiv: 
had  been  only  nominally  subject  to  Caiihe, 
still  retained   their  virtual   independence;  C' 
the  tribes  in  the  N.  and  N.  W.  of  the  amT- 
had  been  hitherto  quite  unknown  both  to  the  Ct-'- 
thaginians  and  Romans.     There  now  arose » -s^i 
and  bloody  struggle  between  the  Romans  and  ^ 
various  tribes  in  Spain,  and  it  was  nesriy  2  v> 
tnries  before  the  Romans  aocceeded  in  tabdn; 
entirely  the  whole  of  the  peninsula.    The  Cei- 
berians  were  conquered  by  the  elder  (}sto(b^ 
and  Tib.  (hacchus,  the  fisther  of  the  2  tnk:r> 
(179).    The  Luaitanians,  who  loQff  resisted  t'^ 
Romans  under  their  brave  leader  Viriathoi,  re- 
obliged  to  submit,  about  the  year  187,  to  D.  hnzi, 
who  penetrated  as  for  as  (Sallaeda ;  but  it  vi^ 
not  till  Numantia  was  taken  by  Scipio  Africc^ 
the  younger,  in  133,  that  the  Romans  obti:^! 
the  undisputed  sovereignty  over  the  various  triVt 
in  the  centre  of  the  country,  and  of  the  Losiunau 
to  the  S.  of  the  Tagns.    Julius  Cbesar,  aiWr  ^.«| 
praetorship,  subdued  the  Luaitanians  N.  oft> 
Tagus  (60).    The  (^tabri,  Astures,  snd  otV 
tribes  in  the  mountains  of  Uie  N.,  were  finally  k.'^ 
jugated  by  Augustus  and  his  gencnda.  The  vk'-' 
peninsula  was  now  subject  to  the  Romaos ;  <£i 
Augustus  founded  in  it  several  colonies^  and  csaic'i 
excellent  roads  to  be  made  thxtmghoot  the  oouctiy 
The  Romana  had,  as  euly  as  the   end  of  ^^ 
2nd  Punic  war,  divided  Spain  into  2  provinces,  sc 
parated  £rom  one  another  by  the  Iberus,  and  oj-  i 
Hitpamia  OUerior  and  ffupamia  UUtrwr,  the  fore  i 
being  to  the  £.,  and  the  latter  to  the  W.  of  ti* 
river.  In  consequence  oftherebeii^  2  provinces,  vi 
frequently  find  the  country  called  HUpamoie.  T\i 
provinces  were  governed  by  2  pneonsuls  or  2  f^* 
praetors,  the  latter  of  whom  also  frequently  l>  :l 
the  title  of  proconsuls.    Augustus  made  a  nev  i\ 
vision  of  the  country,  and  framed  3  provioces  J^  j 
raoMMMtj,  BatHoOj  and  Xttssteina.    The  profit 'I 
Tarraeonenniy  which  derived  its  name  from  Tu 
xaoo,  the  capital  of  the  province,  was  by  far  ::• 
hugest  of  the  3,  and  compreheaded  the  whule  : 
the  N.,  W.,  and  centre  of  the  peninsula.  The  pn 
vince  Baeiioa^  which  derived  iu  name  from  t"i 
river  Baetis,  was  separated  from  Lnsitania  on  U-i 
N.  and  W.  by  the  river  Anasi  and  from  Tazraco 
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nensii  on  the  E.  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  riTer 
Anaa  to  the  pramontorj  Charidemns  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  pnnince  Lutttania^  which  coire- 
■ponded  very  nearly  in  extent  to  the  modem  Por- 
tugal, was  wparated  from  Tameonenna  on  the  N. 
by  the  river  Dnriaa,  from  Baetiea  on  the  E.  by 
the  Anaf,  and  from  Tairaconenne  on  the  E.  by  a 
line  drawn  from  the  Duriui  to  the  Anaa,  between 
the  territoriei  of  the  Vettonea  and  CarpetanL  Au- 
gufltos  made  Baetiea  a  senatorial  prorince,  bat  re- 
aerred  the  government  of  the  2  others  for  the 
Caesar ;  so  that  the  former  was  govenied  by  a 
proconsol  appointed  by  the  senate,  and  the  latter 
by  imperial  legati.  In  Baetiea,  Corbnda  or  His- 
palis  was  the  seat  of  goTemment ;  in  Tamconensis 
Tairaco  ;  and  in  Lnsitania  Augusta  Emerita.  On 
the  reorganisation  of  the  empire  by  Constantine, 
Spain,  together  with  Gaul  and  Britain,  was  under 
the  general  administration  of  the  Praefietut  Prae^ 
iorio  GaUiae^  one  of  whose  3  vicarii  had  the  eo- 
vemment  of  Spain,  and  usually  resided  at  Hispslis. 
At  the  same  time  the  eountry  was  divided  into  7 
provinces:  Badka^  LmtUama^  GoUaeda^  Tarrof 
commtUy  CafikaffmiauiM^  Baleans,  and  Mamitama 
Timgitama  in  Africa  (which  was  then  reckoned 
part  of  Spain).  The  capitals  of  these  7  provinees 
were  respectively  Hitpali$^  Awgrnta  Emerita,  Bra- 1 
cara,  Quiarwtgytla^  Ccarihago  NovOy  Palma^  and 
Tmg%$,  In  A.  ]>.  409  the  Vandals  and  Svevi,  to- 
gether with  other  barbarians,  invaded  Spain,  and 
obtained  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
comitry.  In  414  the  Visigoths,  as  allies  of  the 
Roman  empire,  attacked  the  Vandals,  and  in  the 
conrse  of  4  years  (414 — 418)  compelled  a  great 
part  of  the  peninsula  to  submit  again  to  the  Ro- 
raanSi  In  4*29  the  Vandals  left  Spain,  and  crossed 
over  into  Africa  under  their  king  Oenseric  ;  after 
which  time  the  Suevi  established  a  powerful  king> 
dom  in  the  S.  of  the  peninsula.  Soon  afterwards 
the  Visigoths  again  invaded  Spain,  and  after  many 
years*  struggle,  sucoeeded  in  conquering  the  whole 
peninsula,  which  they  kept  for  themselves,  and 
continued  the  masten  of  the  country  for  2  cen- 
toriet,  till  they  were  in  their  turn  conquered  by 
the  Arabs,  a.  a.  712. 

Hifpelliuii  (Hispellae,  -fttis :  Hispellensis :  Spd- 
2o),  a  town  in  Umbria,  and  a  Roman  colony,  with 
the  name  of  Colonia  Julia  Hispellum. 

Tffitlana     [HstTiABOTu.] 

ffiitiaeiil  (IfrriaTor),  tyrant  of  Miletus,  was 
left  with  the  other  Tonians  to  guard  the  bridge  of 
boats  over  the  Danube,  when  Darius  invaded 
Scythia  (B.C.  513).  He  opposed  the  proposal  of 
Miltiades,  the  Athenian,  to  destroy  the  bridge,  and 
leave  the  Persians  to  their  fiite,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence rewarded  by  Darius  with  the  rule  of  My- 
^ene,  and  with  a  district  in  Thrace,  where  he  built 
a  town  called  Myrcinus,  apparently  with  a  view  of 
establishing  an  independent  kingdom.  This  excited 
the  suspicions  of  Darius,  who  invited  Histiaeus  to 
Susa,  where  he  treated  him  kindly,  but  prohibited 
him  from  returning.  Tired  of  the  restmint  in  which 
he  was  kept,  he  induced  his  kinsman  Aristagoras 
to  persuade  the  lonians  to  revolt,  hoping  that  a  re- 
volution in  Ionia  might  lead  to  his  release.  His  de- 
sign succeeded.  Danus  allowed  Histiaeus  to  depart 
(496)  on  his  engaging  to  reduce  Ionia.  The  revolt 
however  was  nearly  put  down  when  Histiaeus 
reached  the  coast  Here  Histiaeus  threw  off  the 
mask,  and  after  raising  a  small  fleet  carried  on  war 
■gainst  the  Persians  for  2  years,  and  obtained  pos- 
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session  of  Chios.  In  494  he  made  a  descent  upon 
the  Ionian  coast,  but  was  defeated  and  taken  pri- 
soner by  Harpagus.  Artaphemes,  the  satrap  of 
Ionia,  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death  by  impale- 
ment, and  sent  his  head  to  the  king. 

SstfinliUii  (Histoniensis :  Vatto  d*Ammcme\ 
a  town  of  the  Frentani  on  the  coast,  and  subse- 
quently a  Roman  colonv. 

Hbomltfte  ('Ofnfpiroi),  a  people  of  Arabia 
Felix,  who  migmted  from  the  interior  to  the  S. 
part  of  the  W.  coast,  and  established  themselves 
in  the  territory  of  the  Sabaei  (in  J57.  Yemen\ 
when  they  founded  a  kingdom,  which  lasted  more 
than  Soentaries. 

HSminif  (*0/Ai)por).  1.  The  great  epic  poet  of 
Greece.  His  poems  formed  the  basis  of  Greek 
literature.  Every  Greek  who  had  received  a  liberal 
education  was  pierfectly  well  acquainted  with  them 
from  his  childhood,  and  had  learnt  them  by  heart 
at  school ;  but  nobody  could  state  any  thing  certain 
about  their  author.  His  date  and  birthpUce  were 
equally  matters  of  dispute.  Seven  cities  claimed 
Homer  as  their  countryman  (Smyrna,  Rhodns,  Co- 
lophon, Salamis,  Chios,  Argos,  Athenae)  ;  but  the 
claims  of  Smyrna  and  Chios  are  the  most  plausible, 
and  between  these  2  we  have  to  decide.  It  is 
supposed  by  the  best  modem  writers  that  Homer 
was  an  Ionian,  who  settled  at  Smyrna,  at  the  time 
when  the  Achaeans  and  Aeolians  formed  the  chief 
part  of  the  population.  We  can  thus  explain  how 
Homer  became  so  well  acquainted  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Trojan  war,  which  had  been  waged  by 
Achaeans  and  Aeolians,  but  in  which  the  lonians 
had  not  taken  part  We  know  that  the  lonians 
were  subsequently  driven  out  of  Smyrna  ;  and  it 
is  further  supposed  either  that  Homer  himself 
fled  to  Chios,  or  his  descendants  or  disciples 
settled  there,  and  formed  the  fiunous  family  of 
Homerids.  According  to  this  account  the  time 
of  Homer  would  be  a  fow  generations  after  the 
Ionian  migration.  But  with  the  exception  of 
the  simple  foct  of  his  being  an  Asiatic  Greek,  idl 
other  particulars  respecting  his  life  are  purely  &- 
bulotts.  The  common  tndition  related  that  he 
was  the  son  of  Maeon  (hence  called  Maeomde^ 
vate$\  and  that  in  his  old  age  he  was  blind  and 
poor.  Homer  was  universally  regarded  by  the 
ancients  as  the  author  of  the  2  great  poems  of  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  Other  poems  were  also 
attributed  to  Homer,  the  genuineness  of  which  was 
disputed  by  some  ;  but  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
were  ascribed  to  him  by  the  concurrent  voice  of 
antiquity.  Such  continued  to  be  the  prevalent  be- 
lief m  modem  times,  till  1795,  when  F.  A.  Wolf 
wrote  his  &mous  Prolegomena,  in  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were 
not  two  complete  poems,  but  small,  separate,  inde- 
pendent epic  songst  cetebratmg  single  exploits  of 
the  heroes,  and  that  these  lays  were  for  the  first 
time  written  down  and  united,  as  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  by  Pisistratus,  the  tymnt  of  Athens.  This 
opinion  gave  rite  to  a  long  and  animated  controversy 
respecting  the  origin  of  die  Homeric  poems,  which 
is  not  yet  settled,  and  which  probably  never  will 
be.  The  following,  hewever,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  most  probable  conclusion.  An  abundance  of 
heroie  hys  preserved  the  tales  of  the  Trojan  war. 
Europe  must  necessarily  have  been  the  country 
where  these  songs  originated,  both  because  the  vic- 
torious heroes  dwelt  in  Europe,  and  because  so  many 
traces  in  the  poems  still  point  to  these  regionjv 
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These  heroic  lays  were  brought  to  Atia  Minor  by 
the  Greek  coloniea,  which  left  the  mother-coantrr 
about  3  ages  after  the  Trojan  war.  These  uncon- 
nected songs  were,  for  the  first  time,  united  by  a 
great  genius,  called  Homer,  and  he  was  the  one 
individual  who  conceived  in  his  mind  the  lofty  idea 
of  that  poetical  unity  which  we  must  acknowledge 
and  admire  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  But  as 
writing  was  not  known,  or  at  least  little  practised, 
in  the  age  in  which  Homer  lived,  it  naturally  fol- 
lowed that  in  such  long  works  many  interpolaUons 
were  introduced,  and  that  they  gradually  became 
more  and  more  dismembered,  and  thus  returned 
into  their  original  state  of  separate  independent 
songs.  They  were  preserred  by  the  rhapsodists, 
who  were  minstrels,  and  who  sung  lays  at  the  ban- 
quets of  the  great  and  at  public  festivals.  A  class 
of  rhapsodists  at  Chios,  tne  Homerids,  who  called 
themselves  the  deseendaiits  of  the  poet,  made  it  Uieir 
especial  business  to  sing  the  lays  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  and  to  tnuismit  them  to  their  disciples  by 
oral  teaching,  and  not  by  writing.  These  rhapso- 
dists preserved  the  knowledge  of  the  unity  of  the 
Homeric  poems  ;  and  this  knowledge  was  never 
entirely  lost,  although  the  public  recitation  of  the 
poems  became  mere  and  more  fragmentary,  and  the 
time  at  festivals  and  musical  contests  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  epic  rhapsodists  exdosively,  was  en- 
croached upon  by  the  rising  lyrical  performances. 
Solon  directed  the  attention  of  his  countrymen 
towards  the  unity  of  the  Homeric  poems  ;  but  the 
unanimous  voice  of  antiquity  ascribed  to  Pisistmtns 
the  merit  of  having  collected  the  disjointed  poems 
of  Homer,  and  of  having  first  committed  them  to 
writing.  From  the  time  of  Pisistratus,  the  Greeks 
had  a  written  Homer,  a  regular  text,  which  was 
the  source  and  foundation  of  all  subsequent  editions. 
—  We  have  already  stated  that  the  ancients  attri- 
buted many  other  poems  to  Homer  besides  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey  ;  but  the  claims  of  none  of  these  to 
this  honour  can  stand  investigation.  The  hymns, 
which  still  bear  the  name  of  Homer,  probably  owe 
their  origin  to  the  rhapsodists.  They  exhibit  such 
A  diversity  of  language  and  poetical  tone,  that  in 
all  probability  they  contain  fisgments  from  every 
century  from  the  time  of  Homer  to  the  Persian 
war.  The  Bairad^omj/omaekiat  the  Battle  of  the 
Frogs  and  Mice,  an  extant  poem,  and  the  Maryite*, 
a  poem  which  is  lost,  and  which  ridiculed  a  man 
who  was  said  to  know  many  things  and  who  knew 
all  badly,  were  both  frequently  ascribed  by  the 
ancients  to  Homer,  but  were  clearly  of  hiter  origin. 
•^  The  Odyssey  was  evidently  composed  after  the 
Iliad  ;  and  many  writers  maintain  that  they  are 
the  works  of  2  different  authors.  But  it  has  been 
observed  in  reply  that  there  is  not  a  greater  dif- 
ference in  the  2  poems  than  we  often  find  in  the 
productions  of  the  same  man  in  the  i^uie  of  life 
and  in  old  age  ;  and  the  chief  cause  of  difference 
in  the  2  poems  is  owing  to  the  difference  of  the 
subject.  —  We  must  add  a  few  words  on  the  lite- 
rary history  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  From  the 
time  of  Pisistratus  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Alexandrine  school,  we  >read  of  2  new  editions 
(diopB^tts)  of  the  text,  one  made  by  the  poet  An- 
tiroachus,  and  the  other  by  Aristotle,  which  Alex- 
ander the  Great  used  to  carry  about  with  him  in  a 
splendid  case  {vip^fi^)  on  all  his  expeditions*  But 
it  was  not  till  the  foundation  of  the  Alexandrine 
school,  that  the  Greeks  possessed  a  really  critical 
edition  of  Homer.    Zenodotus  was  the  first  who 
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directed  his  attention  to  the  study  sod  critidim  of 
Homer.     He  was  followed  by  Amtophanei  ind 
Aristarehns  ;  and  the  edition  of  Eoroer  br  tb* 
latter  has  been  the  basis  of  the  text  to  the  pmeat 
day.     Aristarchtts  was  the  prince  of  gtammAriaci. 
and  did  more  for  the  text  and  intcfprvtatioD  of 
Homer  than  any  other  critic  in  modern  tnn««.  He 
was  opposed  to  Crates  of  Mallus,  the  founder  of 
the  Pergamene  school  of  grammar.  [AaisTAKCBUs; 
Cratbs.]      In  the  time  of  Augosnit  the  gmt 
compiler,  Didymus,  wrote  eompreoensive  oonmeo- 
taries  on  Homer,  copymg  mostly  the  works  of  {se- 
ceding Alexandrine  grammarians,  which  had  iwolka 
to  an  enormous  extent     Under  Tiberiiu,  A{)dl> 
nitts  Sophista  lived,  whose  lexicon  Homericain  ii 
very  valuable  (ed.  Bekker,  1833).    The  moA  tv 
luable  scholia  on  the  Iliad  are  those  which  va 
published  by  Villoison  from  a  MS.  of  the  10th  ces- 
tury  in  the  library  of  St.  Marie  at  Venice,  \1U. 
fol.     These  scholia  were  reprinted  with  additket, 
edited  by  I.  Bekker,  Beriin,  1825,  2  vob.  4u 
The  most  valuable  scholia  to  the«Odpirj« 
those  published  by  Buttmann,  Bert  1821.  Tbt 
extensive  commentary  of  Eustathius  contsmi  noci 
valuable  information  fii>m  sources  which  are  u* 
lost   [EusTATHiUf,  Nob  3.]     The  best  crita. 
editions  of  Homer  are  by  Wol^  Lips.  1804, »-: : 
by  Bothe,  Lips.  1832,  seq. ;  and  by  Bekkec,  Be- 
lin,  1843.    Thefe  is  a  very  good  edition  of  i^ 
Iliad  by  Spitsner,  Ootha,  1832,  seq. ;  and  in- 
Inable  <x>mmentary  on  the  Odyssey  by  NttK^i 
Hannov.  1825,  seq.— 8.  A  granunariaa  and  trir^ 
poet  of  Byzantium,  in  the  time  dT  Ptolemv  Pbi> 
delphus  (about  b.  c.  280),  was  the  son  of  the  gns- 
marian  Andromachus  and  the  poetess  Mrro.  H« 
was  one  of  the  7  poets  who  formed  the  tiagie  Pl«i^^ 

H5m61«  ('OfUAi}).  1.  A  lofty  moaataio  Q 
Theasalv;  near  Tempe,  with  a  taactoary  of  Psc^ 
8.  Or  HdrndUvm  ('O/i^Xioy:  'OfutKttki  !j^ 
nima),  a  town  in  Magnesia  in  Thesialy,  st  ths 
foot  of  Mt  Ossa^  near  the  Penena. 

H5iior  or  Honot,  the  personification  of  koc^ 
at  Rome.  Marcellus  had  vowed  a  temple,  wb>r 
was  to  belong  to  Honor  and  Virtus  in  commcc ; 
but  as  the  pontiffs  refused  to  consecrate  one  tenffV 
to  2  divinities,  he  built  2  temples,  one  of  Hw^^ 
and  the  other  of  Virtus,  dose  together.  C.  Manti 
also  built  a  temple  to  Honor,  aftier  his  victory  '^^^ 
the  Cimbri  and  Teutones.  There  was  also  an  sior 
of  Honor  outside  the  CoUine  gate,  which  was  m^ 
ancient  than  either  of  the  temples.  Honor  ii  r^ 
presented  on  coins  as  a  male  fisnie  in  amour,  &a<i 
standing  on  a  globe,  or  with  tne  cornncopia  in  hi 
left  and  a  spear  in  his  right  hand. 

Hondrla.    [Grata.] 

HbnSrltti,  fl&iriiia,  Roman  emperor  of  the 
West,  A.  D.  395—423,  was  the  2nd  son  of  Tbeo<!^ 
sius  the  Great,  and  was  bom  384.  On  the  death  cf 
Theodositts,  in  395,  Honorius  succeeded  pcaccablT 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  West,  which  he  hsd  re 
oeived  from  his  fother  in  the  preceding  year ;  wbl« 
his  elder  brother  Arcadius  obtained  possession  of  the 
East  During  the  minority  of  Honorina,  the  goTerc* 
ment  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  able  and 
energetic  Stilicho,  whose  daughter  Maria  the  yomi 
emperor  married.  Stilicho  for  a  time  defended  Ibl^ 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Visigoths  nnder  AUnc 
(402,403),  and  the  Fatragea  of  other  barbariai:« 
under  Radagaisus ;  bat  after  Honorios  hsd  put  t) 
death  Stilicho,  on  a  charge  of  treason  (408),  AI&r:e 
again  invaded  Italy,  and  took  and  plundered  Roat 
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(410).  Hosorius  meantime  Hred  an  inglorioni 
]  fe  at  RaTemsa,  where  he  continned  to  reside  till 
kU  death,  in  423. 

Hirae  CClpat\  originally  the  goddeuet  of  the 

Her  of  nature  wd  of  the  leesont,  but  in  later 

t'.mes  the  goddettef  of  ordor  in  general  and  of 

j'iitice.    In  Homer,  who  neither  mentions  their 

pArrnu  nor  their  number,  they  are  the  Olympian 

iiiTmitiet  of  the  weather  and  the  ministers  of 

Z'os.    In  this  capacity  they  guard  the  doors  of 

Olrmpos,  and  promote  the  fertility  of  the  earth, 

hj  the  various  kinds  of  weather  which  they  gitre 

to  mortaU.    As  the  weather,  generally  speaking, 

u  nguiated  according  to  the  seasons,  they  are  fur> 

i'\n  described  as  the  goddesses  of  the  seasons. 

The  coarse  of  the  seasons  is  symbolically  described 

ss  the  dance  of  the  Home.    At  Athens  2  Horae, 

Tkallo  (the  Hora  of  spring)  and  Carpo  (the  Hora 

of  satamn),  were  worshipped  from  Tery  early 

t<me«.    The  Hora  of  spring  accompanied  Perse- 

fbone  erery  rear  on  her  ascent  from  tha  lower 

^<irli',  and  the  expression  of  *'The  chamber  of 

the  Hone  opens**  is  equiralent  to  **  The  spring  is 

cwming.**    The  attributes  of  spring — flowers,  na- 

{rv.oe,  and  graceful  freshness  —  are  accordingly 

trscafmed  to  the  Horae.     Thus  they  adorned 

.\phrodite  as  she  rose  from  the  sea,  and  made  a 

gariiod  of  flowers  for  Pandora.    Hence  they  bear 

arewnhlsoce  to  and  fre  mentioned  along  with 

tht  Charites,  and  both  are  frequently  confounded 

cr  identified.    Aa   they  were  conceiTed  to  pro- 

i^'te  the  prosperity  of  ereiy  thing  that  grows, 

t^T  sppcar  also  aa  the  protectresses  of  youth  and 

Qi>wlj.boni  gods.      Eren  in  early  times  ethical 

Mticos  were  attached  to  the  Horae ;  and  the  in- 

iwnct  which  these  goddesses  originally  exercised 

eo  Dsuoe  was  subsequently  transferred  to  human 

1  fr  ia  particular.     Hesiod  describes  them  as  giving 

t*  s  itate  nod  kws,  justice,  and  peace  ;  he  calls 

tb«m  the  £uighters  of  Zeus  and  Themis,  and  gives 

fsnn  the  significant  names  of  Emtomiaf  Diee^  and 

Ifw,    The  number  of  the  Horae  is  different  in 

t^*  difS^ient  writers,  though  the  most  ancient  num- 

(«r  leems  to  hare  been  2,  as  at  Athens ;  bntafter- 

»vd«  their  eommoo  number  was  3,  like  that  of 

^'•^  Moerae  and  Charites.     In  works  of  art  the 

Hf^ae  wre  represented  aa  blooming   maidens, 

^urnu^i  the  different  products  of  the  seasons. 

Hon^oUo  (*Op«r^AA«r),  the  name  prefixed  to 
tt  extant  work  on  hieroglyphics,  which  purports  to 
^  a  Greek  translation,  made  by  one  Philippus 
f'Na  the  Egyptian.  The  writer  was  a  native  of 
Uyvn^  and  prohably  lived  about  the  beginning  of 
L>  jth  oentmy.  The  best  edition  is  by  Leemans, 
AsittenUgi,  16S5. 

Hiritla  Oena,  one  of  the  most  ancient  patrician 

P^trt  St  Rome.     3  brothers  of  this  race  fought 

«<;h  the  Cttriatii,  3  brothers  firom  Alba,  to  deter- 

^^*  vhetber  Rome  or  Alba  was  to  exercise  the 

i-'^enscT.    The  battle  was  long  undecided.    2 

"I  the  Hoiatii  fell ;  but  the  S  Curiatii,  thoush 

^v^  vers  sevcRly  wounded.    Seeing  this,  the 

•sn.^icg  HoDstius,  who  was  still  unhurt,  pretended 

t"  £t,  aod  vanquished  his  wounded  opponents,  by 

*'-"  ^nierinf  them  sevesally.    He  returned  in  tn- 

^''*X  haarii^  his  threefold  spoils.     As  he  ap- 

'•<>«chfd  the  Capcse  gate  his  sister  Horatia  met 

'^  >Bd  reosgnised  on  his  shoulders  the  mantle 

*^  'i»  of  the  Curiatii,  her  betrothed  lover.    Her 

^n  iiiaii  grief  dicw  on  her  the  wrath  of  Hora- 

^  *ha  mbed  hcri  fTclaiming  **io  perish  every 
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Roman  woman  who  bewails  a  foe.*'  For  this 
murder  he  was  adjudged  by  the  duumviri  to  be 
scourged  with  covered  head,  and  hanged  on  the 
accursed  tree.  Horatius  appealed  to  his  peers,  the 
burghers  or  populus;  and  his  father  pronounced 
him  guiltless,  or  he  would  have  punished  him  by 
the  paternal  power.  The  populus  acquitted  Ho- 
ratius, but  prescribed  a  form  of  piuishment  With 
veiled  head,  led  by  his  father,  Horatius  passed 
imder  a  yoke  or  gibbet  —  ^^i^m  tororium^  **  sis- 
ter's gibbef 

Hbrfttitus  Coelea.    [Coclxs.] 

Q.  Eorfttlns  Flaoena,  the  poet,  was  bom  De- 
cember 8th,  B.  c.  65,  at  Venusia  in  Apulia.    His 
father  was   a  libertinus  or  freedman.     He  had 
received  his  manimiission  before  the  birth  of  the 
poet,  who  was  of  inaenuous  birth,  but  who  did  not 
altogether  escape  Uie  taunt,  which  adhered  to 
persons  even  of  remote  servile  origin.    His  father^s 
occupation  was  that  of  collector  (coaetor)^  eiUier 
of  the  indirect  taxes  fiumed  by  the  publicans, 
or  at  sales   by  auction.      With  the  profits  of 
his  office  he  luul  purchased  a  small  faiin  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Venusia,  where  the  poet  was 
bom.     The  &ther,  either  in  his  parental  fond- 
ness for  his  only  son,  or  discerning  some  hopeful 
promise  in  the  boy,  determined  to  devote  his  whole 
time  and  fortune  to  the  education  of  the  future 
poet    Thotigh  by  no  means  rich,  he  declined  to 
lend  the  young  Horace  to  the  common  school,  kept 
in  Venusia  by  one  Fkvius,  to  which  the  children 
of  the  rural  aristocracy  resorted.     Probably  about 
his  12th  year,  his  £ather  carried  him  to  Rome, 
to  receive  the  usual  education  of  a  knighCs  or 
senator's  son.     He  frequented  the  best  schools  in 
the  capital.    One  of  these  was  kept  by  Orbilius, 
a  retired  military  man,  whose  flogging  propensities 
have  been  immortalised  by  his  pupil.   {Epitt,  ii. 
1.71.)  The  names  of  his  other  teachers  are  not  re- 
corded by  the  poet.  He  was  instructed  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages:  the  poets  were  the  usual 
achool  books,  Homer  in  the  Greek,  and  the  old 
tragic  writer,  Livius  Andronicus,  in  the  Latin.    In 
his  18th  year  Horace  proceeded  to  Athens,  in 
order  to  continue  his  studies  at  that  seat  of  learn- 
ing.   He  seems  chiefly  to  have  attached  himself 
to  the  opinions  which  he  heard  in  the  Academui, 
though  later  in  life  he  inclined  to  those  of  Epicums. 
When  Brutus  came  to  Athens  after  the  death  of 
Caesar,  Horace  joined  his  army,  and  received  at 
once  the  rank  of  a  military  tribune,  and  the  com- 
mand of  a  legion.    He  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Philippi,  and  shared  in  the  flight  of  the  republican 
army.    In  one  of  his  poems  he  playfully  alludes  to 
hit  flight,  and  throwing  away  his  shield.  {Oarm,  ii. 
7. 9.)     He  now  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  more 
peaceful  pursuits,  and  having  obtained  his  pardon, 
he  ventured  at  once  to  return  to  Rome.    He  hsd 
lost  all  his  hopes  in  life  ;  his  paternal  estate  had 
been  swept  away  in  the  general  forfeiture ;  but  he 
was  enabled,  however,  to  obtain  sufficient  money 
to  purchase  a  clerkship  in  the  quaestor^s  office ; 
and  on  the  profits  of  that  place  he  managed  to  live 
with  the  utmost  frugality.     Meantime  some  of  liis 
poems  attracted  the  notice  of  Varius  and  Virffil,whr> 
introduced  him  to  Idaecenas  (b.  c.  89).    Horace 
soon  became  the  friend  of  Maecenas,  and  thii 
friendship  quickly  ripened  into  intimacy.     In  u 
year  or  two  after  the  commencement  of  their  frieno- 
ship  (37),  Horace  accompanied  his  patron  on  that 
journey  to  Brundusium,  lo  agreeably  described  in 
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the  5ih  Satire  of  the  Ist  book.    About  the  year 
34  Maecenas  bestowed  upon  the  poet  a  Sabine 
iann,  sufficient  to  maintain  him  in  ease,  comfort, 
and  eTen  in  content  (soitt  baattu  u$uci$  Sabmii\ 
during  the  rest  of  his  life.    The  situation  of  this 
Sabine  fiirm  was  in  the  Talley  of  Ustica,  within 
view  of  the  mountain  Lucretilis,  and  near  the  Di> 
gentia,  about  15  miles  from  Tibur  (7Vtw&').    A 
site  exactly  answering  to  the  villa  of  Horace, 
and  on  which  were  found  ruins  of  build  mgs,  has 
been  discovered  in  modem  times.    Besides  this 
estate,  his  admiration  of  the  beautiful  scenery  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tibur  inclined  him  either 
to  hire  or  to  purchase  a  small  cottage  in  that  ro- 
mantic town  ;  and  all  the  later  years  of  his  life 
were  passed  between  these  two  country  residences 
and  Rome.    He  continued  to  live  on  the  most 
intimate  terms  with  Maecenas  ;  and  this  intimate 
friendship  naturally  introduced  Horace  to  the  notice 
of  the  other  great  men  of  his  period,  and  at 
length  to  Augustus  himself,  who  bestowed  upon 
the  poet  substantial  marks  of  his  &vour.     Horace 
died  on  November  17th,  B.  c.  8,  aged  nearly  57. 
His  death  was  so  sudden,  that  he  had  not  time  to 
make  his  will ;  but  he   left  the  administration 
of  his  affiun  to  Augustus,  whom  he  instituted 
as  his  heir.     He  was  buried  on  the  slope  of  the 
Esquiline  Hill,   close  to  his  friend  and  patron 
Maecenas,  who  had  died  before  him  in  the  same 
year. —  Horace  has  described   his  own  person. 
He  was  of  short  stature,  with  dark  eyes  and  daric 
hair,  but  early  tinged  with  grey.     In  his  youth  he 
was  tolerably  robust,  but  suffered  from  a  complaint 
in  his  eyes.    In  more  advanced  life  he  grew  fat, 
and  Augustus  jested  about  his  protuberant  belly. 
His  health  was  not  always  good,,  and  he  seems  to 
have  indined  ta  be  a  valetudinarian.     When 
young  he  was  irascible  in  temper,    but  easily 
placable.    In  dress  he  was  rather  careless.    His 
iiabits,  even  after  he  became  richer,  were  generally 
frugal  and  abstemious  ;  though  on  occasions,  both 
in  youth  and  maturer  age,  he  seems  to  have  in- 
dulged in  conviviality.    He  liked  choice  wine,  and 
in  the  society  of  friends  scrupled  not  to  enjoy  the 
luxuries  of  his  time.     He  was  never  married.  — 
The  philosophy  of  Horace  was  that  of  a  man  of 
the  world.    He  playfully  alludes  to  his  Epicurean- 
ism, but  it  was  practical  rather  than  speculative 
Epicureanism.     His  mind,  indeed,  was  not  in  the 
least  speculative.    Common  life  wisdom  was  his 
study,  and  to  this  he  brought  a  quickness  of  ob- 
servation and  a  steriing  common  sense,  which  have 
made  his  works  the  delight  of  practical  men.  — 
The  Odu  of  Horace  want  the  higher  inspirations 
of  lyric  verse.    His  amatory  verses  are  exquisitely 
graceful,  but  they  have  no  strong  ardour,  no  deep 
tenderness,  nor  even  much  of  light  and  joyous 
gaiety.    But  as  works  of  refined  art,  of  the  most 
skilful  felicities  of  language  and  of  measure,  of 
translucent  expression,  and  of  agreeable  images, 
embodied  in  words  which  imprint  themselves  in- 
delibly on  the  memory,  they  are  unrivalled.    Ac- 
cording to  Quintilian,  Horace  was  almost  the  only 
Roman  lyric  poet  worth  reading.  —  In  the  Satirei 
of  Horace  there  is  none  of  the  lof^y  moral  indig- 
nation, the  fierce  vehemence  of  invective,  which 
characterised  the  later  satirists.     It  is  the  folly 
rather  than  the  wickedness  of  vice,  which  he 
touches  with  such  playful  skill.    Nothing  can  sur- 
pass the  keenness  of  his  observation,  or  his  ease  of 
•zprestion :  it  is  the  finest  comedy  of  manners,  in 
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a  descriptive  instead  of  a  diamstic  foim.— In  the 

Epoda  there  is  bitterness  provoked,  it  ibodd 

seem,  by  some  personal  hatred,  or  sense  of  injurr, 

and  the  ambition  of  imitating  Archilochiu  ;  but  b 

these  he  seems  to  have  exhausted  all  the  lu- 

Hgnity  and  violence  of  his   temper.— Bat  the 

Episia  are  the  most  perfect  of  the  Hoittiin 

poetry,  the   poetiy  of  manners  and  locietT,  tbe 

beauty  of  which  consists  in  a  kind  of  ideslitrc^ 

common  sense  and  practical  wisdom.    The  Epiitl«s 

of  Horace  are  with  the  Poem  of  Lucretiiu,  tbe 

Qeorgics  of  Viigil,  and  periiapo  the  Satirei  cf 

Juvenal,  the  most  perfect  and  most  origiDal  fam 

of  Roman  verse.    The  title  of  the  Art  ofFoery 

for  the  Epistle  to  the  Pisos  is  as  old  as  Quintiliin, 

but  it  ia  now  agreed  that  it  was  not  intended  fa  s 

complete  theoxy  of  the  poetic  art    It  is  coD;ec* 

tured  with  great  probability  that  it  was  int»d«d 

to  dissuade  one  of  the  younger  Pisos  from  deroucg 

himself  to  poetry,  for  which  he  had  little  geuc^ 

or  at  least  to  suggest  the  diflkultics  of  attaining  t> 

perfection. — The  chronology  of  the  Hontisn  poeoi 

is  of  great  importance,  as  illustrating  the  life,  ^^ 

times,  and  the  writings  of  the  poet.    There  bs 

been  great  dispute  upon,  this  subject,  but  the  14- 

lowing  view  appeara  the  most  probable.    1^ 

1st  book  of  Satires,  which  was  the  fiitt  psbl- 

cation,  appeared  about  &  c.  35,  in  ^e  30th  ytu  d 

Horace.  —  The  2nd  book  of  Satires  was  poblisbfj 

about  33,  in  the  32nd  year  of  Horace.— Th«  Epi^ 

appeared  about  31,  in  the  34th  year  of  Honcc- 

The  3  first  books  of  the  Odes  wer»pnVlished  ab«t 

24  or  23  in  the  41st  or  42nd  year  of  Horsce.- 

The  1st  book  of  the  Epistles  was  published  sbK: 

20  or  19  in  the  45th  or  46th  year  of  Honee.- 

The  Carmen  Seculare  appeared  in  17  in  tbe  4Su 

year  of  Horace.  — The  4th  book  of  the  Odes  va 

published  in  14  or  13  in  his  51st  or  52nd  jesr.— 

The  dates  of  the  2nd  book  of  Epistles,  and  of  tb« 

Art  PoetieOj  are  admitted  to  be  unoerlaiD,  thoo^'i 

both  appeared  before  the  poet*s  death,  b.c& 

One  of  the  best  editiona  of  Horace  is  by  OreLi, 

Turici,  1843. 

HordednXus  TUoeM.    [Flaocu&-] 

Eoxmiidai.    [SASSANiDdis.] 

Horta  or  Hortiaiuii  (Hortanus :  Orie),  a  tovn 

in  Etruria,  at  the  junction  of  the  Nar  snd  tht 

Tiber,  so  odled  from  the  Etruscan  goddess  Horti, 

whose  temple  at  Rome  always  reBuuned  open. 

Horteaniii.  L  (t,  the  ontor,  was  bora  io 
B.  a  114,  eigbi  yean  befooe  Cicero.  At  the  early 
age  of  19  he  spoke  with  great  applanie  in  the 
forum,  and  at  once  rose  to  eminence  as  an  sdvocatr. 
He  served  two  campaigns  in  the  Social  war  (90, 
89).  In  the  civil  wan  he  joined  Sa]h^  and  was 
afterwards  a  constant  supporter  of  the  aristocratical 
party.  His  chief  professional  laboon  were  in  de- 
fending men  of  this  party,  when  accused  of  msl- 
administration  and  extortion  in  their  provinces.  <]r 
of  bribery  and  the  like  in  canvassing  for  pob)ic 
honoun.  He  had  no  rival  in  the  fiwum,  till  he 
encountered  Cicero,  and  he  long  exereised  an  un- 
disputed sway  over  the  courts  of  justice.  In  81 
he  was  quaestor ;  in  75  aedile ;  in  72  pnetor ; 
and  in  69  consul  with  Q.  Gaedlins  Metellai.— 
It  was  in  tbe  year  before  his  consulship  that  the 
prosecution  of  Verres  commenced.  Hortensius  vu 
the  advocate  of  Verres,  and  attempted  to  pot  oft 
the  trial  till  the  next  year,  when  he  wenld  be  able 
to  exereise  all  the  consular  authority  in  fiirour  of 
his  client  But  aeero^  who  accused  Vccres,  baffled 
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all  tie  fehemes  of  Hortendoi ;  and  ih»  utne  of 
thit  oonteit  was  to  dethrone  Hortenunt  from  the 
•eat  which  had  been  already  tottering,  and  to 
ettabliih  hia  riral,  the  deepiaed  proTindal  of  Arpi- 
nom,  aa  the  fint  orator  and  advocate  of  the  Roman 
forum.  After  hia  oonmlahip,  Horteniiiia  took  a 
leading  port  in  lapporting  the  optimatei  againat  the 
riaing  power  of  Pompej.  He  oppoied  the  Gabinian 
law,  which  inveated  Pompey  with  abeolute  power 
on  the  Mediterranean,  in  order  to  put  down  the 
pirates  of  Ciiida  (67) ;  and  the  Manilian,  by  which 
the  condoct  of  the  war  againat  Mithridates  was 
tzansfemd  from  Lacullos  to  Pomoey  (66).  Cicero 
in  his  consnlship  (63)  deserted  tne  popular  party, 
with  whom  he  had  hitherto  acted,  and  became  one 
of  the  supporters  of  the  optimatea.  Thus  Hoiv 
tensius  no  longer  appean  as  his  riraL  We  first 
find  them  pleading  together  for  C.  Rabirius,  for 
Ij.  Mnraena,  and  for  P.  Sulla.  After  the  coalition 
of  Pompey  with  Caesar  and  Crassns  in  60,  Hor- 
tensius  drew  back  from  public  life,  an^  confined 
himself  to  his  advocate's  duties.  He  died  in  £0. 
The  eloquence  of  Hortensius  was  of  the  florid  or 
(as  it  was  termed)  *^  Asiatic**  style,  fitter  for  hear- 
ing than  for  reading.  His  voice  was  soft  and  mu- 
aiod,  his  memory  so  ready  and  retentive,  that  he 
is  said  to  have  been  able  to  come  out  oi  a  sale- 
room and  repeat  the  auction-list  backwards.  His 
action  was  very  elaborate,  so  that  sneerers  called 
him  Dionysta —  the  name  of  a  well-known  dancer 
of  the  day ;  and  the  pains  he  bestowed  in  arranging 
the  folds  of  his  toga  nave  been  recorded  by  ancient 
writers.  But  in  all  this  there  must  have  been  a 
real  gnce  and  dignity,  for  we  read  that  Aesopus 
and  Koscius,  the  tragedians,  used  to  follow  him 
into  the  forum  to  take  a  lesson  in  their  own  art 
He  possessed  immense  wealth,  and  was  keenly 
alire  to  all  the  enjoyments  which  wealth  can  give. 
He  had  several  villas,  the  most  splendid  of  wnich 
was  the  one  near  Laurentum.  Here  he  laid  up 
such  a  stock  of  wine,  that  he  left  10,000  casks  of 
Chian  to  his  heir.  Here  he  had  a  paric  foil  of  all 
aorts  of  animals ;  and  it  was  customary,  during  his 
sumptuous  dinners,  for  a  slave,  dressed  like  Orpheus, 
to  issue  from  the  woods  wiUi  these  creatures  fol- 
lowing the  sound  of  his  cithanu  At  his  villa  at 
Bauli  he  had  immense  fish-ponds,  into  which  the 
sea  came :  the  fish  were  so  tame  that  they  would 
feed  from  his  hand ;  and  he  was  so  fond  of  them, 
that  he  is  said  to  have  wept  for  the  deaih  of  a 
fovourite  muraena.  He  was  also  very  curious  in 
trees :  he  is  said  to  have  fed  them  with  wine,  and 
we  read  that  he  once  begged  Cicero  to  change  places 
in  speakbg,  that  he  might  perform  this  office  for 
a  fovourite  plane-tree  at  the  proper  time.  It  is  a 
characteristic  trait,  that  he  came  forward  from  his 
retirement  (55)  to  oppose  the  sumptuary  law  of 
Pompey  and  Crassus,  and  spoke  so  eloquently  and 
wittily  as  to  procure  its  rejection.  He  was  the 
fint  person  at  Rome  who  broufht  peacocks  to 
table.— 8.  Q.,  sumamed  Hortalni,  son  of  the 
preceding,  by  Lutatia,  the  daughter  of  Catnlns. 
In  youth  he  lived  a  low  and  profligate  life,  and 
appears  to  have  been  at  hut  cast  off  by  his  fother. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  he 
joined  Caesar,  and  fought  on  his  side  in  Italy  and 
Greece.  In  44  he  held  the  province  of  Macedonia, 
and  Bmtus  was  to  succeed  him.  After  (?aesar*s 
assassination,  M.  Antony  gave  the  province  to  his 
brother  Caius.  Brutus,  however,  had  already 
taken  possession,  with  the  assistance  of  Hortensius. 
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When  the  proscription  took  place,  Hortensius  was 
in  the  list ;  and  in  revenge  he  ordered  C.  Antonius, 
who  had  been  taken  prisoner,  to  be  put  to  death. 
After  the  battle  of  Philippi,  he  was  executed  on 
the  gnrre  of  his  victim. 

Hflnu  f  flpof),  the  £!gyptian  god  of  the  sun, 
whose  worship  was  also  establishea  in  Greece,  and 
afterwards  at  Rome.  He  was  compared  with  the 
Qntk  ApoUo,  and  identified  with  Harpocrates,  the 
last-bom  and  weakly  son  of  Osiris.  Both  were 
represented  as  youths,  and  with  the  same  attri- 
butes and  symbolsb  He  was  believed  to  have  been 
bom  with  his  finger  on  his  mouth,  as  indicative  of 
secrecy  and  mystery.  In  the  earlier  period  of  his 
worship  at  Rome  he  seems  to  have  been  particu- 
lariy  regarded  as  the  god  of  quiet  life  and  silence. 

HbstillA  (Osiifflia)^  a  smaU  town  in  Qtdlva.  Cis- 
alpine, on  the  Po,  and  on  the  road  from  Mutina  to 
Verona ;  the  birthplace  of  Cornelius  Nepos. 

HbtfiUm  ItaauSwu.   [MANaNus.] 

Hoitfllni  Tnllvs.    [Tpllus  Hostuius.] 

Hbatiliia,  the  author  of  a  poem  on  the  Istrian 
war  (B.C.  178),  which  is  quoted  by  the  gram- 
marians. He  was  probably  a  contemporary  of 
Julius  Caesar. 

Hmmerio,  king  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  a.  d. 
477—484,  was  the  son  of  Genseric,  whom  he 
succeeded.  His  reign  was  chiefly  marked  by  his 
savage  persecution  of  the  Oitholics. 

Hmml  (OStrvoi),  an  Asiatic  race,  who  dwelt 
for  some  centuries  in  the  plains  of  Tartary,  and 
were  formidable  to  the  Chinese  empire^  long  be- 
fore they  were  known  to  the  Romans.  It  was  to 
repel  the  inroads  of  the  Huns  that  the  (Hiinese 
bult  their  celebrated  wall,  1500  miles  in  length. 
A  portion  of  the  nation  afterwards  mignted  W., 
conquered  the  Alani,  a  warlike  race  between  the 
Volga  and  the  Tanais,  and  then  crossed  into  En- 
rope  about  A.  D.  875.  The  appearance  of  these 
new  barbarians  excited  the  greatest  terror,  both 
among  the  Romans  and  (Jeimans.  They  are  de^ 
scribed  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  historians  as 
hideous  and  repulsive  beings,  resembling  apes,  with 
broad  shoulders,  flat  noses,  and  small  black  eyes 
deeply  buried  in  their  head  ;  while  their  manners 
and  habits  were  savaae  to  the  last  degree.  They 
destroyed  the  powerfiu  monarchy  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
who  were  obliged  to  retire  before  them,  and  were 
allowed  by  Valens  to  settle  in  Thrace,  a.  a  376. 
The  Huns  now  frequently  ravaged  the  Roman  domi- 
nions. They  were  joined  by  many  other  barbarian 
nations,  and  under  their  king  Attila  (a.  o.  434 — 
453),  they  devastated  the  fairest  portions  of  the 
empire,  both  in  the  E.  and  the  W.  [Attila.] 
On  the  death  of  Attila,  the  various  nations  which 
composed  his  army,  dispersed,  and  his  sons  were 
unable  to  resist  the  aims  of  the  Ostrogoths.  In  a 
few  years  after  the  death  of  Attila,  the  empire 
of  the  Huns  was  completely  destroyed.  The 
remains  of  the  nation  became  incorporated  with 
other  barbarians,  and  never  appear  again  as  a  se- 
parate people. 

Hyftd&fhui  (*Tairiv9of ).  1  Son  of  the  Spartan 
king  Amydas  and  Diomede,  or  of  Pierus  and  Clio, 
or  of  Oebalus  or  Eorotas.  He  was  a  youth  of  ex- 
traordinary beauty,  and  was  beloved  by  Apollo  and 
Zephyms.  He  returned  the  love  of  Apollo  ;  and 
as  he  was  once  phiying  at  quoit  with  the  god, 
Zephyrus,  out  of  JMlousy,  drove  the  quoit  of  Apollo 
with  such  violence  against  the  head  of  the  youth, 
that  he  fell  down  dead.    From  the  blood  of  Hya- 
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clnthuB  there  spmng  the  flower  of  the  nme  name 
(hyacinth),  on  the  leaves  of  which  appeared  the 
exclamation  of  woe  AI,  AI,  or  the  letter  T,  being 
the  initial  of  TdKivBos,  According  to  other  tra- 
ditions, the  hyacinth  sprang  from  the  blood  of 
Ajax.  Hyacinthus  was  worshipped  at  Amydae  as 
a  hero,  and  a  great  festival,  Hyacbthia,  was  cele< 
brated  in  hit  honour.  {Diet.  ofAntiq.  t.«.)>»8.  A 
Lacedaemonian,  who  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Athens, 
and  to  have  sacrificed  his  daughters  for  the  purpose 
of  delivering  the  city  from  a  famine  and  plague, 
under  which  it  was  suffering  during  the  war  with 
Minos.  His  daughters  were  known  in  the  Attic 
legends  by  the  name  of  the  Hyaeinikides,  which 
they  derived  from  their  father.  Some  traditions 
make  them  the  daughters  of  Erechthens,  and  relate 
that  they  received  their  name  from  the  village  of 
H3'acinthus,  where  they  were  sacrificed  at  the  time 
when  Athens  was  attacked  by  the  Eleusinians  and 
Thracians,  or  Thebans. 

EjNIidei  (T^Bf  s),  that  is,  the  Rainy,  the  name 
of  nymphs,  whose  parentage,  number  and  names 
are  described  in  varioas  virnjn  by  the  ancients. 
Their  parents  were  Atlas  and  Aethra,  or  Atlas  and 
Pleione,  or  Hyas  and  Boeotia:  others  call  their 
father  Oceanus,  Melis8eus,Cadmilus,  or  Erechtheus. 
Their  number  differs  in  various  legends ;  but  their 
most  common  number  is  7,  as  they  appear  in  the 
constellation  which  bears  their  name,  viz..  Am- 
broiia,  Eudora^  Pedile^  Cbronw,  Polywo^  Phjfto^  and 
Thyene  or  Dione,  They  were  entrusted  by  Zeus 
with  the  care  of  his  infimt  son  Dionysus,  and  were 
afterwards  placed  by  Zeus  among  the  stars.  The 
story  which  made  them  the  daughters  of  Atlas 
relates  that  their  number  was  12  or  15,  and  that 
at  first  B  of  them  were  placed  among  the  stars  as 
Hyades,  and  the  7  (or  10)  others  afterwards  tinder 
the  name  of  Pleiades,  to  reward  them  for  the  sis- 
terly love  they  had  evinced  after  the  death  of  their 
brother  Hyas,  who  had  been  killed  in  Libya  by  a 
wild  beast.  Their  name,  Hyades,  is  derived  by 
the  ancients  from  their  &ther,  Hyas,  or  from  Hyes, 
a  mystic  surname  of  Dionysus ;  or  according  to 
others,  from  their  position  in  the  heavens,  where 
they  formed  a  figure  resembling  the  Greek  letter 
T.  The  Romans,  who  derived  it  from  St,  a  pig, 
translated  the  name  by  Suctdae.  The  most  natural 
derivation  is  from  0«y,  to  rain,  as  the  constellation 
of  the  Hyades,  when  rising  simultaneously  with 
the  sun,  announced  rainy  weather.  Hence  Horace 
•peaks  of  the  iristea  Hyades  (Cartfu  u  3.  14). 

HyampSft.    [PARNiissuR.] 

Hyampdlil  {TdfiwoKis  i  TafnroXfrr^f^  a  town 
in  Phocis,  E.  of  the  Cephissus,  near  Cleonae,  was 
founded  by  the  Hyantes,  when  they  were  driven 
out  of  Boeotia  by  the  dadmeans  ;  was  destroyed 
by  Xerxes  ;  afterwards  rebuilt ;  and  again  de- 
stroyed by  Philip  and  the  Amphtctyons.  — Cleonae, 
from  its  vicinity  to  Hyampolis,  is  called  by  Xeno- 
phon  (Hell.  vi.  4.  §  2)  'TafiwoKtriiy  rh  wpodrrttoy. 
—  Strabo  speaks  of  2  towns  of  the  name  of  Hyam- 
polis in  Phocis ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  his 
statement  is  correct. 

Hyantei  ("Tayrfs),  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Boeotia,  from  which  country  they  were  expelled 
by  the  Cadmeans.  Part  of  the  Hyantes  emigrated 
to  Phocis  [Hyampolis],  and  part  to  Aetolia.  The 
poets  uAe  the  adjective  ffyanUut  as  equivalent  to 
Boeotian. 

Hyai  (*¥at),  the  name  of  the  &ther  and  the 
brother  of  the  Hyades.  The  father  was  married  to 
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Boeotia,  and  was  looked  upon  as  the  aneestor  of 
the  ancient  Hyantes.  His  son,  the  brother  of  tb 
Hyades,  was  killed  in  Libya  by  a  serpent,  a  boar, 
or  a  lion. 

Hybla  (y€\ii  i  *T€Xeuo%  HyUensis),  3  town 
in  Sicily.  1.  Xigor  (^  fitl(t»  or  ftr}f6X3i\oa(^ 
S.  slope  of  Mt  Aetna  and  on  the  river  Symaetbus, 
was  originally  a  town  of  the  Siculi."— 2.  IGsor 
(^  fiiKpiy,  afterwards  called  Mepia.  [MiCARi.] 
—8.  Heraea,  in  the  S.  of  the  island,  on  the  md 
from  Syracuse  to  Agrigentum. — It  ii  doobtfbl 
from  which  of  these  3  pUces  the  Hyblaean  hoory 
came,  so  frequently  mentioned  by  the  poeti. 

Hybriai  {'rSpias),  of  Mylasa  m  Claris,  a  ttl^ 
brated  orator,  contemporary  with  the  trionTir 
Antonins. 

Hyoefau  (rh.  "tKKopa:  Tiucapc^:  Mimdi 
Carim)^  a  town  of  the  Sicani  on  the  N.  cosit  cf 
Sicily,  W.  of  Panormoa,  said  to  have  derived  ia 
name  from  the  sea  fish  Sicacai.  It  was  tskeo  brth^ 
Athenians,  and  plundered,  and  its  inhabitanU  k2 
as  slaves,  b.  c  41 5.  Among  the  captives  was  i^ 
beautiful  Timandra,  the  mistress  of  Akibis^ 
and  the  mother  of  Lais. 

HydARiM  ('TB<£pn}s),  one  of  the  7  Vaiau 
who  conspired  against  the  Magi  in  a.  c  521. 

Hyda^aa  (yzdtnms:  Jdum\  the  N.ocit :( 
the  5  great  tributaries  of  the  Indus,  which,  vi'-^ 
the   Indus  itself,  water  the  great  plain  of  N. 
India,  which  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Hi» 
laya  range,  and  which  is  now  called  the  /y»^ 
i.  e.  5  riven.    The  Hydaapes  falls  into  the  An* 
sines  {Omnah)^  which  also  receives,  from  the  ^^ 
first  the  Hydzaotes  (/2aoee),  and  then  the  Bj* 
phasis  (Bmm,  and  lower  down,  Gham\  w!:i6 
has  previously  received,  on  tlie  S.  side,  the  Het- 
drus  or  Zaxadrus  {SvUej  or  Hetudru) ;  sad  ^-^ 
Acesines  itself  falls  into  the  Indus.   These  5  men 
all  rise  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  Emodi  M.  (//««- 
/oya),  except  the  Sutlef^  which,  like  the  hduv 
rises  on  the  N.  E.  side  of  the  range.  They  beaa« 
known  to  the  Greeks  by  Alexander's  camp»V/ 
in  India :  his  great  victory  over  Ponis  (a  c.  3C.  ^ 
was  gained  on  the  left  side  of  the  Hydaspei,  nev. 
or  perhapa  upon,  the  scene  of  the  recent  battle  ^l 
OulUanwallah ;    and    the  Hyphasis  fonned  ^ 
limit  of  his  progress.    The  epithet  **  fabulosu.;* 
which  Horace  applies  to  the  Hydaspes  {Gitk.'h 
22. 7)  refers  to  the  marvellous  stories  cuireni  sffi^^ 
the  Romans,  who  knew  next  to  nothing  t^*^* 
India ;  and  the  *"  Medtu  Hydaspes''  of  Vuzi 
{Georg.  iv.  211)  is  merely  an  example  of  tk« 
vagueness  with  which  the  Roman  writers,  et  peca>y 
the  poets,  refer  to  the  countries  beyond  the  K 
limit  of  the  empire. 

Hydra.    [Hxrculbs,  p.  308,  b.] 

]^dradtei  (TVoAJTi^t,  Stiab.  'Tdp^rtt:  n<xnt\ 
a  river  of  India,  &Uing  into  the  Acesines.    [Hr* 

DASPRS.] 

H^drfta  frBp^a;  *T5p«CTi|f :  Hydm\  a  bm.! 
island  in  the  gulf  of  Hermione  off  Argolis«  <^^  >' ; 
importance  in  antiquity,  but  the  inhabitants  ^ 
which  in  modem  tiroes  played  a  distinguished  pa:t 
in  the  war  of  Ore«k  independence,  and  sre  fiunie 
of  the  best  sailors  in  Greece. 

Hydnmtum  or  Hydrtf  (*T8poO«:  Hydnrnti- 
mis :  OtrantoYt  one  of  the  most  ancient  to»ii«  «| 
(^ahibria,  situated  on  the  S.E.  coast,  with  a  %M 
harbour,  and  near  a  mountain  Hydras,  was  in  W-xt 
times  a  municipium.  Persons  frequently  cnaied 
over  to  Epiras  from  this  port 
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'  Eyettoi  (*Tnrr6t :  'T^ttiot),  a  imall  town  io 
Boeotia  on  the  lake  Copaii,  and  near  the  firontien 
of  Locris. 

Hfgite  (*T7(f m),  also  called  HygSa  or  Hygia, 
tbe  goddeM  of  heiUth,  and  a  daughter  of  Aeacu- 
]apiut ;  though  some  traditions  make  her  the  wife 
of  the  latter.  She  was  usually  worshipped  in  the 
temples  of  Aesculapius,  as  at  Argos,  where  the  2 
divinities  had  a  celebrated  sanctuary,  at  Athens,  at 
Corinth,  &&  At  Rome  there  was  a  statue  of  her 
in  the  temple  of  Concordia.  In  works  of  art  she  is 
represented  as  a  rirgin  dressed  in  a  long  robe,  and 
feeding  a  serpent  from  a  cup.  —  Although  she  was 
originally  the  goddess  of  physical  health,  she  is 
aometimes  conceived  as  the  giver  or  protectress  of 
mental  health,  that  is,  she  appears  as  vyltta  ^ptyAv 
{AeKhjl,  Bum,  522),  and  was  thus  identified  with 
Athena,  sumamed  Hygiea. 

Hygfniu.  1.  C.  JUlIiia,  a  Roman  grammarian,  was 
a  riative  of  Spain,  and  lived  at  Rome  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  whose  freedman  he  was.  He  wrote  severs] 
works,  all  of  which  have  perished.— "2.  Hygfniu 
Grom&tlevf ,  so  called  from  ffruma,  an  instrument 
used  by  the  Agrimensores.  He  lived  in  the  time  of 
Trajan,  and  wrote  works  on  land  surveying  and 
castnunetation,  of  which  considerable  fragments  are 
extant.— 8.  Hygilniili  the  author  of  2  extant  works ; 
1.  Fabularum  Uber^  a  series  of  short  mythological 
legends,  with  an  introductory  genealogy  of  divini- 
ties. Although  the  larger  portion  of  these  narratives 
has  been  copied  from  obvious  sources,  they  occa- 
•ionally  present  the  tales  under  new  forms  or  with 
new  circumstances.  2.  Poetieon  Aitnmomieon 
Libri  I V.  We  know  nothing  of  the  author  of  these 
2  works.  He  is  sometimes  identified  with  C.  Julius 
Hyginus,  the  freedman  of  Augustus,  but  he  must 
have  lived  at  a  much  later  period.  Both  works  are 
included  in  the  Mytkographi  Latmi  of  Muncker, 
Amtt.  1681,  and  of  Van  Staveren,  Lug.  Bat.  1742. 
Hylaea  ('TXaliy,  Herod.),  a  district  in  Scythia, 
covered  with  wood,  is  the  peninsula  adjacent  to 
Taurica  on  the  N.W.,  between  the  rivers  Bory- 
ftbenes  and  Hypacyris. 

Hylaeu  (TAaTor),  that  is,  the  Woodman,  the 
name  of  an  Arcadian  centaur,  who  was  slain  by 
Atalante,  when  he  pursued  her.  According  to 
aome  legends,  Hylaeus  fell  in  the  fight  against  the 
Lapithae,  and  others  again  said  that  he  waa  one 
of  the  centaurs  slain  by  Hercules. 

Hylaa  ('TAof),  son  of  Theodamas,  king  of  the 
Dryopes,  by  the  nymph  Moiodioe ;  or,  according 
to  others,  son  of  Hercules,  Enphemus,  or  Ceyx. 
He  was  beloved  by  Hercules,  whom  he  accom- 
panied in  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  On 
the  coast  of  Mysia,  Hylas  went  on  shore  to  draw 
water  from  a  fountain  ;  but  his  beauty  excited  the 
love  of  the  Naiads,  who  drew  him  down  into  the 
water,  and  he  was  never  seen  again.  Hercules 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  find  him ;  and  when  he 
shouted  out  to  the  youth,  the  voice  of  Hylas  was 
beard  from  the  bottom  of  the  well  only  like  a  faint 
echo,  whence  some  say  that  he  was  actually  meta- 
morphosed into  an  echo.  While  Hercules  was 
engaged  in  seeking  his  favourite,  the  Argonauts 
sailed  away,  leaving  him  and  his  companion,  Poly- 
phemus, behind. 

Hj^la  ('TAi;,  also^TXoi),  a  small  town  in  Boeo- 

tia,  situated  on  the  HylXoe,  which  was  called  after 

this  town,  and  into  which  the  river  Ismenus  flows. 

HyUaa,  a  river  in  Bmttium,  separating  the  ter- 

litOTiei  of  Sybaria  and  Crotoa. 
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HylXee  (4  *TXiid^  a^/ooi),  a  lake  in  Boeotia,  S. 
of  the  lake  Copais.    See  Hyls. 

Hyllenf  (*TAiicor,*TAAiicor),  a  small  river  in 
Argolis,  near  Troesen. 

Hyllni  ('TAAos),  son  of  Hercules  by  Deianua. 
For  details  see  Hsraclioas. 

Hyllai  ('TAAof :  Demirji)^  a  river  of  Lydia, 
fidling  into  the  Hermus  on  its  N.  side. 

Hymflii  or  Hjnuniaeiii  ('T/i^v  or  'Yfi^oioO, 
the  god  of  marriage,  was  connived  as  a  handsome 
youth,  and  invoked  in  thehym«ieal  or  bridal  song. 
The  names  originally  designated  the  bridal  song 
itself,  which  was  subsequently  personified.  He  is 
described  as  the  son  of  Apollo  and  a  Muse,  either 
Calliope,  Urania,  or  Terpsichore.  Others  describe 
him  only  as  the  favourite  of  Apollo  or  Thamyris, 
and  call  him  a  son  of  Magnes  and  Calliope,  or  of 
Dionysus  and  Aphrodite.  The  ancient  Uaditions, 
instead  of  regarding  the  god  as  a  personification  of 
the  hymeneid  *onR»  sp^k  of  him  as  originally  a 
mortal,  respecting  whom  various  trends  wero 
related.  The  Attic  legends  described  him  as  a 
youth  of  such  delicate  beauty,  that  he  might  be 
taken  for  a  girl.  He  fell  in  love  with  a  maiden, 
who  refused  to  listen  to  him  ;  but  in  the  disguise 
of  a  girl  he  followed  her  to  Elensis  to  the  festival 
of  Demeter.  The  maidens,  together  with  Hyme- 
naeus,  were  carried  off  by  robbers  into  a  distant 
and  desolate  country.  On  their  landing,  the  robbers 
laid  down  to  sleep,  and  were  killed  by  Hymenaeus, 
who  now  returned  to  Athens,  requesting  the  citi- 
xens  to  give  him  his  beloved  in  marriage,  if  he  re- 
stored to  them  the  maidens  who  had  been  carried 
off  by  the  robbers.  His  request  was  granted,  and 
his  marriage  was  extremely  happy.  For  this  reason 
he  was  invoked  in  the  hymenod  songs.  According 
to  others  he  was  a  youth,  who  was  killed  by  the 
fall  of  his  house  on  his  wedding-day,  whence  he 
was  afterwards  invoked  in  bridal  songs,  in  order 
to  be  propitiated.  Some  related  that  at  the  wedding 
of  Dionysus  and  Ariadne  he  sang  the  bridal  hymn, 
but  lost  his  voice.  He  is  represented  in  works  of 
art  as  a  youth,  but  taller  and  with  a  more  serious 
expression  than  Eros,  and  carrying  in  his  hand  a 
bridal  torch. 

Hymsttui  ("T/iirrrdr),  a  mountain  in  Attica, 
celebrated  for  its  marble  {Hymdtiae  trabet^  Hor. 
Cann.  ii.  18.  3),  and  more  especially  for  its  honey. 
It  is  about  3  miles  S.  of  Athens,  and  forms  the 
commencement  of  the  range  of  mountains  which 
runs  S.  through  Attica.  It  is  now  called  Telonmi, 
and  by  the  Franks  AfoiUe  M<tUo  :  the  part  of  tho 
mountain  near  the  promontory  Zoster,  which  waa 
called  in  ancient  times  Anhydrui  {6  "AnSpos^  sc 
*Tfi'rirr6s\  or  the  Dry  Hymettus,  is  now  called 
MavrotmnL 

Hjpaejfrii,  Hypadbis,  or  Pae&rii  (KanStkak)^ 
a  river  in  European  Sannatia,  which  flows  through 
the  country  of  the  nomad  Scythians,  and  fiklls  into 
the  Sinus  Carcinites  in  the  Euxine  sea. 
Hypaaa.  [Stoccbadxs.] 
Hypaapa  ^Ti-oiva :  Tapaya)^  a  city  of  Lydia, 
en  the  S.  slope  of  Mt  Tmolus,  near  the  N.  bank 
of  the  Ca  tster. 

Hyp&aa  ('Trdny:  t&  *Tirara:  *Tvayt^s),  a  town 
in  Triphylian  Elis,  belonging  to  the  Pentapolis. 

Hypftaif  (Bog),  a  river  in  European  Sannatia, 
rises,  aceordug  to  Herodotus,  in  a  kke,  flows  pa- 
rallel to  the  Borysthenes,  hits  at  first  sweet,  then 
bitter  water,  and  fidls  into  the  Eoxine  lea  W.  of 
the  Boiyitfaeoei. 
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rvit :  Neopatroj  Turk.  Batrajik)^  a  town  of  the 
Aenianet  in  Tbetsaly,  S.  of  the  SpercheoB,  belonged 
in  later  timet  to  the  Aetolian  league.  The  inha- 
bitants of  thlf  town  were  notorioui  for  witchcraft. 

Hypatila  (Twarla),  daughter  of  Theon,  by 
whom  the  was  instmcted  in  philosophy  and  ma^ 
thematics.  She  soon  made  such  immense  progress 
in  these  branches  of  knowledge,  that  she  is  said 
to  have  presided  over  the  Neoplatonic  school  of 
Plotinos  at  Alexandria,  where  she  expounded  the 
principles  of  his  system  to  a  numerous  auditory. 
She  appears  to  have  been  most  gmceful,  modest, 
and  beautiful,  but  nevertheless  to  have  been  a 
victim  to  slander  and  fidsehood.  She  was  accused 
of  too  much  fiuniliarity  with  Orestes,  prefect  of 
Alexandria,  and  the  chaige  spread  among  the 
clergy,  who  took  up  the  notion  that  she  interrupted 
the  friendship  of  Orestes  with  their  archbishop, 
Cyril.  In  consequence  of  this,  a  number  of  them 
seised  her  in  the  street,  and  dragged  her  into  one  of 
the  churches,  where  they  tore  her  to  pieces,  a.  d.  415. 

HypatSdAmi  (Tirar^upos),  a  statuary  of 
Thebes,  flourished  B.C.  372. 

HyperbSliii  (*Twip€o\os\  kn  Athenian  dema- 
gogue in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  was  of  servile 
origin,  and  was  frequently  satirised  by  Aristophanes 
and  the  other  comic  poets.  In  order  to  get  rid 
either  of  Nicias  or  Alcibiades,  Hyperbolus  called 
for  the  exercise  of  the  ostracism.  But  the  parties 
endangered  combined  to  defeat  him,  and  the  vote 
of  exile  fell  on  Hyperbolus  himself:  an  application 
of  that  dignified  punishment  by  which  it  wu 
thought  to  have  been  so  debased  that  the  use  of  it 
was  never  recurred  to.  Some  years  afterwards  he 
was  murdered  by  the  oligarchs  atSamos,  B.c.  411. 

Hyperbdrfil  or  -Si  (*Twtf)€6pwt^  *Tircpf  dpcioi), 
a  fiibulous  people,  the  earliest  mention  of  whom 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  sacred  legends  connected 
with  the  worship  of  Apollo,  both  at  Delos  and  at 
Delphi  In  the  earliest  Greek  conception  of  the 
Hyperboreans,  as  embodied  by  the  poets,  they  were 
a  blessed  people,  Iwit^  beyond  the  JV.  wind  (^tf^^ 
€6pfot^  fr.  mp  and  Bop^as),  and  therefore  not  ex- 
posed to  its  cold  blasts,  in  a  land  of  perpetual  sun- 
shine, which  produced  abundant  fruits,  on  which 
the  people  lived,  abstaining  from  animal  food.  In 
innocence  and  peace,  free  from  disease  and  toil  and 
care,  ignorant  of  violence  and  war,  they  spent  a 
long  and  happy  life,  in  the  due  and  cheerful  ob- 
servance of  the  worship  of  Apollo,  who  visited  their 
country  soon  after  his  birth,  and  spent  a  whole 
year  among  them,  dancing  and  singing,  before  he 
returned  to  Delphi.  The  poets  related  further 
how  the  sun  only  rose  once  a  year  and  set  once  a 
year,  upon  the  Hyp^ boreans,  whose  year  mw  thus 
divided,  at  the  equinoxes,  into  a  6  months*  day  and 
a  6  months*  night,  and  they  were  therefore  said  to 
sow  in  the  morning,  to  reap  at  noon,  to  gather 
their  fruits  in  the  evening,  and  to  store  them  up 
at  night :  how,  too,  their  natural  life  lasted  1000 
years,  but  if  any  of  them  was  satiated  with  its 
unbroken  enjoyment,  he  threw  himsel£»  crowned 
and  anointed,  from  a  sacred  rock  into  the  sea.  The 
Delian  legends  told  of  offerings  sent  to  Apollo  by 
the  Hyperboreans,  first  by  the  hands  of  virgins 
named  Arge  and  Opis  (or  Hecaeige),  and  then  by 
Laodice  and  Hyperoche,  escorted  by  5  men  called 
Perpheregs ;  and  lastly,  as  their  messengers  did 
not  return,  they  sent  the  offerings  packed  in  wheat- 
straw,  and  the  sacred  package  was  forwarded  fipom 
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people  to  people  till  it  mcbed  Deloib  If  tlm« 
legends  are  based  on  any  geogrsphicsi  reksioiu  »t 
all,  the  most  probable  expUmatian  is  that  vhkk 
regards  them  as  pointLog  to  repioas  N.  of  Greece 
(the  N.  part  of  Theesaly  espcoslly)  ss  the  chief 
original  seat  of  the  worship  of  ApoUo.  Nstoni.y 
enough,  as  the  geogmphical  knowledge  of  th«  Qmh 
extended,  they  moved  back  the  Hypeiboreui 
further  and  further  into  the  unknown  psiti  of  tbe 
earth  ;  and,  of  those  who  sought  to  fix  their  prr> 
cise  locally,  some  placed  them  in  the  extreme  W. 
of  Europe,  near  the  Pyrenaean  raoimtabs  sod  the 
supposed  sources  of  the  Ister,  and  thus  tbej  came 
to  be  identified  with  the  Celtae  ;  while  othen 
placed  them  in  the  extreme  N.  of  Europe,  <m  tbe 
shores  of  the  Hyperborens  Ocesons,  bepod  the 
fisbulous  Grypet  and  Arimaspi,  who  tfaemaelvci 
lived  beyond  the  Scythians.  The  latter  opinkn  t: 
length  prevailed  :  and  then,  the  religiooi  aspect « 
the  fiible  being  gradually  lost  sight  o^  tbe  too 
Hjfpethormm  came  to  mean  only  wM  uoiriMifsix 
when  Virgil  and  Horace  speak  of  the  **Hjper- 
boreae  orae**  and  **Hyperborei  csmpL**  Tt» 
&ble  of  the  Hyperboreans  may  proba^j  he  r^ 
garded  as  one  of  the  forms  in  which  the  trsdi&<a 
of  an  original  period  of  innocence,  hspfnseskic^ 
immortality,  existed  among  the  natioiDi  of  tb 
andent  world. 

HyperbMi  Montat  was  origmally  themiikitit 
name  of  an  imaginary  range  of  mountsins  is  ^ 
N.  of  the  earth  [Hypjb&bo&u],  and  «m  aiv- 
wards  applied  by  the  geographers  to  various  chask 
as,  for  example,  the  Cancaaos,  the  Rhipaei  }he^ 
and  others. 

Hypoides  (*Twe^f3i|f  or  tttptSnt ),  ok  <^ 
the  10  Attic  orators,  was  the  son  of  Olssdpim. 
and  belonged  to  the  Attic  demus  of  CoUvtos.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  PUto  in  philosophy,  and  of  DecA- 
thenes  in  oratory.  He  wasafiriendof  DenHMtheses. 
and  with  him  and  Lycurgus  was  at  the  head  i<f 
the  anti-Macedonian  party.    He  is  fint  nentiooed 
about  B.  c.  358,  when  he  and  his  son  eqoipp^ ' 
triremes  at  their  own  expense  in  order  to  ierr<' 
against  Euboea,  and  from  this  time  to  his  detti 
he  continued  a  stedfiut  friend  to  the  patriotk  csote^ 
After  the  death  of  Alexander  (323)  Hyperidei  v»k 
an  active  part  in  organising  that  confederaevof  tbf 
Greeks  against  Antipater,  which  produced  tb« 
Lamian  war.    Upon  the  defeat  of  the  eonfedefa:^ 
at  the  battle  of  Cnumon  in  the  following  ycir 
(322),  Hyperides  fled  to  Aegina,  where  he  v«i 
slain  by  the  emissaries  of  Antipater.   The  nmnM 
of  orations  attributed  to  Hypoides  was  77 ;  ^^^ 
none  of  them  have  come  down  to  us.    His  onu^rr 
was  graceful  and  powerful,  holding  a  middle  piac^ 
between  that  of  Lysias  and  Demosthenes. 

Hyp&rloiL  (^rTtp\mv\  a  Tttan,  eon  of  Xjrim 
and  Ge,  and  married  to  his  sister  This,  or  Eaiy- 
phaessa,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Helici« 
Selene,  and  Eos.  Homer  uses  the  name  si  s  pa- 
tronymic of  Helios,  so  that  it  is  equivalent  t* 
Hyperioman  or  Hyperiomdes;  and  Horner^  examp^ 
is  imitated  also  by  other  poets.     [Hblios.] 

HypenniiMtra  {^Trtpfuriiarpa).  L  Daiurhter 
of  Thestius  and  Eurythemis,  wife  of  Oiclev  a-"^ 
mother  of  Amphiaraus.  -•  2.  One  of  the  dsugbt^^ 
of  Danaus  and  wife  of  Lyaceoi.  [DA>*Ar%: 
Ltncsus.] 

Hyphiais  or  Hypftiii  or  Hyplaif  (*Tfair  t 
'Twao-15,  "iSrwir:  Beeasj  and  Ciarm),  a  rirero 
India.    [Htdaspbs.] 
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Hypltif  ^Trior),  a  tim  and  moimtaiii  in  Bi- 
tliTnia. 

AypiM  (*Tif>ar\  2  iriTen  on  the  S.  eoaat  of 
Sicily,  one  between  Selinns  and  Thennae  Selinuntiae 
(now  Beliei)  and  the  other  near  Agrigentum  (now 
Fiwne  drago), 

Eypieiii  (*Ti^u5),  ion  of  Peneos  and  Cienia, 
was  king  of  the  Lapithae,  and  father  of  Cyrene. 

Hjpndet  ("Tif^ueX^f),  of  Alexandria,  a  Oreek 
mathematician,  who  it  niuall  j  laid  to  have  lired 
aboQt  A.  D.  160,  but  who  ought  not  to  be  placed 
earlier  than  a.  d.  550.  The  only  work  of  hit 
extant,  it  entitled  Ilcpl  r^f  rw  (tiiitmv  iyo^opas, 
publithed  with  the  Optict  of  Heliodorat  at  Paris, 
1567.  He  it  supposed  howerer  to  have  added  the 
14  th  and  15th  books  to  the  Elements  of  Eudid. 

Eyptlpf  li  (T^twiKti),  daii^hter  of  Thoat,  king 
of  Lemnos.  When  the  Lemnian  women  killed  aU 
the  men  in  the  island,  because  they  had  taken 
some  female  Thraeian  slares  to  their  beds,  Hypsi- 
pyle  saved  her  fiither.  [Thoas.]  She  then  became 
queen  of  Lemnos  ;  and  when  the  Argonauts  landed 
there  shortly  afterwards,  she  bore  twin  sons  to  Jason, 
Euneus  and  Nebrophonus,  also  called  Deiphilus  or 
Thoas.  The  Tiffrp'^n  women  subsequently  dis- 
covered that  Thoas  was  alive,  whereupon  they  com- 
pelled Hypsipyle  to  quit  the  island.  On  her  flight 
the  wu  taken  prisoner  by  pirates  and  sold  to  the 
Nemean  king  Lycurgus,  who  entrusted  to  her  care 
his  son  Archemoms  or  Opheltes.  [Archsm orus.] 

HjjpttU  (*T)frovr,  -ovvTos)^  a  town  in  Arcadia, 
on  a  mountain  of  the  same  name, 

Hyrdmift  (T^wia :  *Tpirdriof,  Hyrcflaus:  jlfo- 
ganderam),  a  province  of  the  ancient  Persian  Em- 
pire, on  the  S.  and  S.E.  shores  of  the  Caspian  or 
Hyrcanian  Sea,  and  separated  by  mountains  on  the 
W.,  S.,  and  E.,  from  Media,  Parthia,  and  Har- 
giana.  Its  valleys  were  very  fertile  ;  and  it  flou- 
rished most  under  the  Parthians,  whose  kings 
often  resided  in  it  during  the  summer. 

Hyroftnimi  or  -ivm  man.   [Caspiuh  Mars.] 

EyKAnus  (Tpicai^r).  1.  Joftanei,  prince  and 
high-priest  of  the  Jews,  was  the  son  and  successor 
of  Simon  Maccabaeus,  the  restorer  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Judaea.  He  succeeded  to  hit  fiither*s 
power  B.C.  135.  He  was  at  first  engaged  in  war 
with  Antiochus  VII.  Sidetes,  who  innded  Judaea, 
and  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem.  In  133  he  concluded 
a  peace  with  Antiochus,  on  the  condition  of  paying 
an  annual  tribute.  Owing  to  the  dvil  wars  in 
Syria  between  the  several  claimants  to  the  throne, 
the  power  of  Hyrcanut  steadily  increased  ;  and  at 
length  he  took  Samaria,  and  razed  it  to  the  ground 
(109),  notwithstanding  the  army  which  Antiochus 
IX .  Cjrxicenus  had  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  city. 
Hyrcanus  died  in  106.  Although  he  did  not 
assume  the  title  of  king,  he  may  be  regarded  as 
the  founder  of  the  monarchy  of  Judaea,  which 
continued  in  his  fiunily  till  the  accession  of  Herod. 
— "  9.  High-priest  and  king  of  the  Jews,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Alexander  Jannaeui,  and  hit  wife, 
Alexandra.  On  the  death  of  Alexander  (78)  the 
loyal  authority  devolved  upon  Alexandra,  who  ap- 
pointed Hyrcanus  to  the  high-priesthood.  Alex- 
andra reigned  9  years  ;  and  upon  her  death  in  69, 
Hyrcanus  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty,  but  was 
quickly  attacked  by  his  younger  brother  Aristobn- 
lus,  who  possessed  more  energy  and  ambition  than 
Hyrcanus.  In  the  following  year  (68)  Hyrcanus 
was  driven  from  the  throne,  and  took  refuge  with 
Antaa,  king  of  Arabia  Petnea.    That  monarch 
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assembled  an  army,  with  which  he  invaded  Judaea 
in  order  to  restore  Hyrcanus.     He  defeated  Aris- 
tobulus,  and  blockaded  him  in  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
salem.     Aristobulus,  however,  gained  over  by 
bribes  and   promises    Pompey^s   lieutenant,   M. 
Scaurus,  who  had  arrived  at  Damascus,  and  who 
now  ordered  Aretas  and  Hyrcanus  to  withdraw 
from  Judaea  (64).    The  next  year  Pompey  him- 
self arrived  in  Syria :  he  reversed  the  decision  of 
Scaurus,  carried  away  Aristobulut  as  a  prisoner  to 
Rome,  and  reinstated  Hyrcanus  in  the  high-priest- 
hood, with  the  authori^,  though  not  the  name,  of 
royalty.    Hyrcanus,  however,  did  not  long  enjoy 
his  newly  recoTered  sovereignty  in  quiet.    Alex- 
ander, the  son  of  Aristobulus,  and  subsequently 
Aristobulus  himself,  escaped  from  Rome,  and  ex- 
cited dangerous  revolts,  which  were  only  quelled 
by  the  assistance  of   the  Romans.      The  real 
government  was  now  in  the  able  hands  of  Antipater, 
the  fiuher  of  Herod,  who  rendered  such  important 
services  to  Caesar  during  the  Alexandrian  war  (47), 
that  Caesar  made  him  procurator  of  Judaea,  leaving 
to  Hyrcanus  the  title  of  high-priest    Although 
Antipater  was  poisoned  by  the  contrivance   of 
Hyrcanus  (43),  tne  latter  was  a  man  of  such  feeble 
character,  that  he  allowed  Herod  to  take  vengeance 
on  the  murderer  of  his  father,  and  to  succeed  to  his 
&ther*s  power  and  influence.    The  Parthians,  on 
their  invasion  of  Syria,  carried  avnty  Hyrcanus  as 
prisoner  ( 40).  He  was  treated  virith  much  liberality 
by  the  Parthian  king,  and  allowed  to  live  in  perfect 
freedom  at  Babylon.    Here  he  remained  for  some 
years ;  but  having  at  length  received  an  invitation 
from  Herod,  who  had  meanwhile  established  him- 
self on  the  throne  of  Judaea,  he  returned  to  Jeru- 
salem, with  the  consent  of  the  Parthian  king.   He 
was  treated  with  respect  by  Herod  till  the  battle 
of  Aetium ;  when  Herod,  fearing  lest  Augustus 
might  place  Hyrcanut  on  the  throne,  accused  him 
of  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  king  of 
Arabia,  and  on  this  pretext  put  him  to  death  (30). 

Efria  CTpla:  iTpifiJr,  "Tpiinys).  L  A  town 
in  fioeotia  near  Tanagra,  was  in  the  eariiest  times 
a  place  of  importance,  but  afterwards  sunk  into  in- 
significance.—8.  A  town  in  Apulia.    [Uria.] 

Hftieva  (^pic^f ),  son  of  Poseidon  and  Alcyone, 
king  of  Hyria  in  Boeotia,  husband  of  Clonia,  and 
&ther  of  Nycteus,  Lycus,  and  Orion.  Respecting 
his  treasures  see  Agamxdxs. 

Hyrmlna  {Tp/dyti)^  a  town  in  Elis,  mentioned 
by  Homer,  but  of  which  all  trace  had  disappeared 
in  the  time  of  Strabo.  Near  it  vras  the  promon* 
toiT  Hyrmina  or  Hormina  (C  Chtartnaa), 

Hynnloi  (Tp;Jn?),  daughter  of  Neleus,  or 
Nycteus,  wife  of  Phorbas,  and  mother  of  Actor. 

'Hyrtlova  ('Tpraicos),  a  Trojan,  to  whom  Priam 
gave  his  first  wife  Arisba,  when  he  married  He- 
cuba. Homer  makes  him  the  father  of  Asius, 
hence  called  Hyrtacidu,  —  In  Virgil  Nisus  and 
Hippocoon  are  also  represented  as  sons  of  Hyrtacus. 

Hyilaa  (TinaO.  1.  (TirK&riff ),  a  town  in  Ar- 
golis,  S.  of  Argos,  destroyed  by  the  Spartans  in  the 
Peloponnetian  war. —•2.  ('Tcrici^t},  a  town  in 
Boeoda,  £.  of  Plataeae,  called  by  Herodotus  (v. 
74)  a  demus  of  Attica,  but  probably  belonging  to 
Plataeae. 

EyatafpM  ('ToTdcmyt ;  in  Persian,  Goshtasp, 
Oustasp,  Histasp,  or  Wistasp).  1.  Son  of  Arsames, 
and  fatner  of  Duius  I.,  was  a  member  of  the  Per- 
sian royal  house  of  the  Achaemenidae.  He  waa 
satiap  of  Persia  under  Cambytea,  and  probably 
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under  Cyras  alto.— •  8.  Son  of  Dariui  I.  and 
Atosaa,  commanded  the  Bactriani  and  Sacae  in 
the  army  of  hit  brother  Xerxet. 


I. 


laoehui  (^loicxof),  the  tolemn  name  of  Bacchot 
in  the  Eleusinian  roytteriet,  whose  name  wat  de- 
rired  from  the  boUterout  song,  called  lacchut.  In 
these  mysteries  lacchus  was  regarded  as  the  son  of 
Zeus  and  Demeter,  and  Was  distinguished  from 
the  Theban  Bacchus  (Dionysus), the  son  of  Zeus  and 
Semeie.  In  some  traditions  lacchus  is  even  called 
a  son  of  Bacchus,  but  in  others  the  2  are  identified. 
On  the  6th  day  of  the  Eleusinian  festival  (the  20th  of 
Boedromion)  the  statue  of  lacchus  was  carried  from 
the  temple  of  Demeter  across  the  Thriaaian  plain 
to  Eleusis,  accompanied  by  a  numerous  and  riotous 
procession  of  the  initiated,  who  sang  the  lacchus, 
carried  mystic  baskets,  and  danced  to  the  sound  of 
cymbals  and  trumpets. 

ladfira  or  lader  (ladertXnns:  Old  Zdra\  a 
town  on  the  coast  of  Illyricum,  with  a  good  harbour, 
and  a  Roman  colony  under  the  name  of  *^  Colonia 
Claudia  Augusta  Felix.** 

lalimui  ('Id\c/iot),  a  similar  penonification  to 
that  of  Linus,  and  hence  called  a  son  of  Apollo  and 
Calliope,  and  the  inrentor  of  the  song  lalemns, 
which  was  a  kind  of  dirge,  and  is  only  mentioned 
as  sung  on  most  melancholy  occasions. 

lalmSnu  (*I^fievot),  son  of  Ares  and  Asty- 
oche,  and  brother  of  Ascalaphus,  was  a  native  of 
the  Boeotian  Orchomenos.  He  was  one  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts and  a  suitor  of  Helena.  After  the  de- 
struction of  Troy,  he  wandered  about  with  the 
Orchomenians,  and  founded  colonies  in  0>lchis. 

lUj^ins  {li\wos\  one  of  the  3  very  ancient 
Dorian  cities  in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  and  one  of 
the  6  original  members  of  the  Dorian  Hexapolis 
[Doris],  stood  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  the  island, 
about  60  stadia  S.W.  of  Rhodes.  It  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  the  mythical  lalysus, 
son  of  Cercaphus,  and  grandson  of  Helios. 

lambe  (^IdfiSti),  a  Thracian  woman,  daughter 
of  Pan  and  Echo,  and  a  slave  of  Metanlra.  When 
Demeter,  in  search  of  her  daughter,  arrived^  in 
Attica,  and  visited  the  house  of  Metanira,  lambe 
cheered  the  mournful  goddess  by  her  jokes. 

lambllcliiu  (^ldfi€\txos).  h  A  Syrian  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Trajan,  wrote  a 
romance  in  the  Greek  language,  entitled  BtUtylamoa. 
The  work  itself  is  lost,  but  an  epitome  of  it  is  pre- 
served by  Photina.  — 2.  A  celebrated  Neo-Pla- 
tonic  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Chalcls  in  Coeie* 
Syria.  He  resided  in  Syria  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  life,  and  died  in  the  reign  of  Constantino 
the  Great,  probably  before  a.  d.  333.  He  was  in- 
ferior in  judgment  and  learning  to  the  earlier  Neo* 
Platonists,  Plotinus  and  Porphyry  ;  and  he  intro- 
duced into  his  system  many  of  the  superstitions  and 
mysteries  of  the  E.,  by  means  of  which  he  endea- 
voured to  check  the  progress  of  Christianity.  The 
extant  works  of  lamblichus  are :  I.  IIc^  nvBceyi- 
pov  alp4a€ois,  on  the  philosophy  of  Pythagoras.  It 
was  intended  as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of 
Plato,  and  consisted  originally  of  10  books,  of 
which  5  only  are  extant  I.  The  Ist  book  contains 
an  account  of  the  life  of  Pythagoras,  and  thoush 
compiled  without  care,  it  is  yet  of  value,  as  the 
otuer  works,  from  which  it  ia  taken,  are  lost 
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Edited  by  Knster,  Amstecd.  1707 ;  andb^KUii, 
ling.  Lips.  1815.  2.  Uporptrruttk  Xiyoi  «s  ^lAe- 
o'o^ai',  forms  a  sort  of  i&trodactien  to  the  ttody 
of  PUto.     Edited  by  Kiestling;.  Lips.  1813,  8to. 

many  fragments  of  the  works  of  esrij  Pythsgoreani. 
Edited  by  Fries,  Copenha^  17dO.  4.  n«p>  ^v 
Jiucofijixov  itpiOfiVfTunis  CMreeyaryiif.  Edited  by 
Tennulhis,  Deventer  and  Amheim,  1668.  5.  Ta 
^fo\tr/o6fitpa  r^s  ipiBfitrrut^s,  Edited  by  Ait, 
Lips.  1817. — 11.  UffA  fiiwTqpltfr,  written  to  prort 
the  divine  origin  of  the  Egyptian  and  Chaldaean 
theology.  Edited  by  Gale,  Oxon.  1678.  Iambi- 
chus  wrote  other  works  which  are  lost -"3.  A 
Utter  Neo-Platonic  philosopher  of  Apamea,  acta- 
temporary  of  the  emperor  Julian  and  of  Libanit& 

laxnldiM.    [Iamus.] 

laxnnla  (*I«^c4a  ;  lo^rfa:  'loftwiTi^f :  O.T. 
Jabneel,  Jabneh :  Jlmek  or  GabnA),  a  consid«r. 
able  city  of  Palestine,  between  Dioipolii  ui 
Axotus,  near  the  coast,  with  a  good  harbour,  v» 
taken  by  King .  Uaziah  from  the  PhiiUsc^ 
Pompey  united  it  to  the  province  of  Syris.  '^^'' 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  it  became  the  <ei'  ■ 
the  Sanhedrim,  and  of  a  oelebiated  school  cf  Jei><- 
learning. 

lamua  ("lo^t),  son  of  Apollo  and  Endnt.:*' 
ceived  the  art  of  prophecy  fit>m  his  father,  and  o 
regarded  as  the  ancestor  of  the  fiunous  £amiij  •' 
seers,  the  lamidae  at  Olympia. 

laklra  (*IdU^cipa),  one  of  Uie  Nereids. 

lanthS  ('I^^).  L  Daughter  of  Oceania  t^i^ 
Tethys,  and  one  of  the  playmates  of  Peneps^^- 
•»  2.  Daughter  of  Teleatea  of  Crete,  beloTcd  ij 
Iphis. 

lapitni  (*IaircT^t),  one  of  the  Titans,  los  ^ 
Uranus  and  €le,  married  Asia  or  C^ymese,  '^'^ 
daughter  of  his  brother  Oceanua,  and  became  ^~ 
her  the  &ther  of  Atlas,  Prometheus,  Epimetb^.4. 
and  Menoetius.  He  was  imprisoned  with  Cru^*^ 
in  Tartarus.  Being  the  father  of  Prometheus,  ^-t 
was  regarded  by  the  Greeks  aa  the  ancestor  of :  < 
human  race.  His  descendants,  PrometheQi.  K^^ 
and  others,  are  often  designated  by  the  patron,^  n  ^ 
lapetidae  (es),  IapeUoiu£u  (et),  and  the  km^^ 
lapetumia. 

lapf def  Cl((irv9cr  or  'IcCwoScr),  a  wailtke  ad 
barbarous  people  in  the  N.  of  Illyricum,  betvea 
the  rivers  Arsia  and  Tedanioo,  were  a  mixed  rxt, 
partly  Illyrian  and  partly  Celtic,  who  uittioed 
their  bodies.  They  were  subdued  by  Augiutoi 
Their  country  was  called  Iftf^dla. 

I&pj^gla  {*lcanryla :  ^Idonryts)^  the  name  gi^ 
by  the  Greeks  to  the  S.  of  Apulia,  from  Tareni'-a 
and  Brundusium  to  the  Prom.  lapyglun  0 
Lewxt)  ;  though  it  is  aometimea  applied  to  t  | 
whole  of  Apulia.  [Apulla.]  The  name  u  i' 
rived  from  the  mythical  lapyx. 

I&pyx  (*I((rv^).  L  Son  of  Lycaon  and  brotb" 
of  Daunius  and  Peucetius,  who  went  as  leaden  < 
a  colony  to  Italy.  According  to  others,  he  vz* 
Cretan,  and  a  brother  af  fcadins,  or  a  fco  < 
Daedalus  and  a  Cretan  woman,  from  whom  tl 
Cretans  who  migrated  to  Italy  derived  the  xx: 
of  lapyges.  — 2.  The  W.N.W.  wind,  b!i>*ir 
off  the  coast  of  lapygia  (Apulia),  in  the  S, 
Italy,  and  consequently  £ivourable  to  per»^ 
crossing  over  to  Greece.  It  was  the  same  aa  t 
iLfyicnis  of  the  Greeks. 

larbfM  or  Blarbu,  king  of  the  Gaetnlians  a: 
son  of  Jupiter  Ajnmon  by  a  Libyan  sjnpb,  ri! 


HEBMES  (MEROUBY).    HORAE  (aEASONS), 


> Bu-nUifM RtuiK,)    Pacts 


COINS  OF  PEESONa.    HELENA  — J DSTINIAN. 


Jiit»UEIiisotIfiiiiiiiU>,i>h.>.c«.  Pi«ti» 


mil,,  KliigolSyninH.a.o.n<l-iM, 


JdIU,  iluifliUr  of  Auruitiv.  ob.  i.  d,  ».  Put  a.'^'-  '■ 


JnUii, diDghlfT ofTUiu.    Pl^£^1,^n.^ 


RLcTOPfmiu,  Klu;f  or  Syncufe,  b.  c.  £10,  Ptvfc  :j^ 


:ula,i.D.»i.    Pi«<a 


lARDANES. 

h  vain  for  the  band  of  Dido  in  marriage.    For 
detaiii  Me  DiDOi 

laidfaiflf  (lo^ilrqs),  a  king  of  Lydia,  and 
(ithfr  of  Omi^e,  who  is  hence  called  lardanu* 

ludlnM  or  lardlaua  QlofMtrns^  'IcipSoyof). 
I  {J(xrda*\  ft  river  in  Elit.  — "2.  A  rirer  in  the 
N.  nf  Crete,  which  flowed  near  the  town  C jdonia. 

fidoA  or  liilvs  CIoo-Imt,  *Ii^iof ),  eon  of  Zeni 
ind  £iect^^  the  danghter  of  Atlas,  or  son  of 
ronrtfaas  and  Electia.  At  the  wedding  of  his 
i;>ter  Hamonia,  Demeter  fell  in  love  with  him, 
ixA  in  a  thriceplooghed  field  {rpivoXas)  she  be- 
came by  him  the  mother  of  Plnton  or  Plntus  in 
I  rete ;  Zeos  in  oonseqaoioe  killed  lasion  with  a 
liuh  of  lightning.  Others  represent  him  as  living 
t>  ao  adTsneed  age  as  the  husband  of  Demeter. 
lo  ntne  traditions  lasion  and  his  brother  Dardanns 
|7«  aid  to  have  carried  the  palladium  to  Samo- 
t^race,  sad  there  to  bave  been  instructed  in  the 
ATitmei  of  Demeter  by  Zt/OM,  Others  relate  that 
hqon.  beiog  inspired  by  Demeter  and  Cora  (Pro- 
f^rpiosK  tnveiled  about  in  Sicily  and  many  other 
f  antriei,  and  everywhere  tanght  the  people  the 
".uteriei  of  Demeter. 

luiii  i.e.  Atalante,  the  daughter  of  lasius. 

U»  (Ivm),  L  e.  Recovery,  a  daughter  of 
AeKolapiu,  or  Amphiarans,  and  sister  of  Hygiea, 
»aa  vnnhipped  as  the  goddess  of  recovery. 

badv  or  Xtnloas  Sinvi  ('Icurutbt  ictfXwos: 
O^fy  MmdeU^),  a  large  gulf  on  the  W.  coast 
»f  Cans,  iMtween  the  peninsnlae  of  Miletus  and 
Mjndai ;  nsmed  after  the  city  of  lassus,  and  called 
^^fsylicticai  Sinus  (BupyvXniriK^f  k6Kwos)  from 
L'^'tnef  dty  which  stood  upon  it,  namely,  Bugylia. 
lum  or  I&nia  ("loirrof,  "loiroj :  'lotf'f ^t : 
A»\%-Kala9if  Kn.\  a  city  ol  Oaria,  on  the  lassios 
^  <  u.  founded  by  Argives  and  further  colonised 
'^MWaians. 

Imi  099tfs\  L  An  Arcadian,  son  of  Lycur- 
r.i  and  CJeophile  or  Eurynome,  brother  of  An* 
Q^m,  boahaad  of  Clymene,  the  daughter  of  Mi- 
'.X  and  father  of  Atalante.  He  is  likewise 
'-  *d  laaioa  and  lasioo.  —  8.  Father  of  Amphion, 
<*':  ktn«  of  the  Mxoyana. 

li>tg*t  CU(trf€s\  a  powerful  Sarmatian  people, 
^  •  >  Qnjpnally  dwelt  on  the  coast  of  the  Pontns 
.  last  and  the  Pahu  Maeotis,  but  in  the  reign 
•'  <  iudiu  aettled  near  the  Quadi  in  Daeia,  in  the 
':tTj  boonded  by  the  Danube,  the  Theiss,  and 
^  *  >aRtttiaa  moantainai      They  are  generally 

M  \irwHUae  laxjfpet  or  simply  Surmataet  but 

r*:  •  «a7  fives  them  the  name  otlfuyguMeUmatUu^ 

-  ^T^'nnt  of  their  migration.    The  laxyges  were 

'  f«^  allianoe  with  the  Quadi,  along  with  whom 

•  T  6«^iieotiy  attacked  the  Roman  dominions, 

'*  -r  jillf  Mooaia  and  PamMmia.    In  the  5th  cen- 

'-^  t^.fT  w«re  conquered  by  the  Goths. 

Iblrii  Clhfpta :  S.  part  of  Georgia)^  a  country 

'  V«^  in  the  centre  of  the  isthmus  between  the 

'  k  K  and  Caspian  Sens,  was  bounded  on  the  N. 

'  '^  Csscasoa,  on  the  W.  by  Cokhis,  on  the  E. 

K  '«Qia,  tad  on  the  S.  by  Armenia.  It  was 
• '  adi4  on  every  side  by  mountains,  through 
*'  <■  Uure  were  only  4  pasaes.     Sheltered  by 

-  Dflfuiaimand  wmtered  by  the  Cyrus  {Koitr) 
V  '•  *•  c^pcr  tiibutariea,  it  was  fiimed  for  a  fertility 

*'-4i  itM  modern  name  [from  r^pToi)  remains 
^'  ^■'n.  lu  mhnhitants,  Ibirea  ("ikripts)  or 
^'-^si  ««f^^  m^  m^  ,^1^  among  the  moat  perfect 

*^«^  af  the  Caneasian  race.    The  andento 
'•'.fH  them  10  be  of  the  eame  fiuaily  ai  the 
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Assyiiani  and  Medes,  whom  they  were  thought  to 
resemble  in  their  customs.  They  were  more  civi. 
lised  than  their  neighbours  in  Colchis  and  Albania, 
and  were  divided  into  4  castes:  1.  the  nobles,  from 
whom  2  kings  were  chosen  ;  2.  the  priests,  who 
were  also  the  magistrates ;  3.  the  soldiers  and  hus- 
bandmen; 4.  the  slaves,  who  performed  all  public 
and  mechanical  work.  The  chief  employment  of 
the  Iberians  was  agriculture.  The  Romans  first 
became  acquainted  with  the  country  through  the 
expedition  of  Pompey,  in  B.C.  65;  and  under 
Trajan  it  was  subjected  to  Rome.  In  the  5th 
century  it  was  conquered  by  the  Persian  king. 
Sapor. — No  connection  can  be  traced  between  the 
Iberians  of  Asia  and  thoae  of  Spain. 

Ibimi  Clftjpor  or'ltfnp:  Ebro\  the  principal 
river  in  the  N.E.  of  Spain,  riaes  among  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Cantabri  near  Jnliobriga,  flows  S.E. 
through  a  great  pjain  between  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  M.  Idubeda,  and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean, 
near  Dertosa,  after  forming  a  ^elta. 

IbjfmiS  r^evKos),  a  Greek  lyric  poet,  was  a 
native  of  Rnegium,  and  spent  the  best  part  of  his 
life  at  Samoa,  at  the  court  of  Polycmtes,  about 
B.  c.  540.  It  is  related  that  travelling  through  a 
desert  phice  near  Corinth,  he  was  murdered  by 
robbers,  but  before  he  died  he  called  upon  a  flock 
of  cranes  that  happened  to  fly  over  him  to  avenge 
his  death.  Soon  afterwards,  when  the  people  of 
Corinth  were  assembled  in  the  theatre,  the  cranes 
appeared;  and  one  of  the  murdMera,  who  happened 
to  be  present,  cried  out  involuntarily,  *^  Behold  the 
avengers  of  Ibycus :  *'  and  thus  were  the  authors 
of  the  crime  detected.  The  phrase  of  I^irov  yd* 
pwoi  passed  into  a  proverb.  The  poetry  of  Ibycus 
was  chiefly  erotic,  and  partook  Iwgely  of  the  im- 
petuosity of  his  character.  In  his  dialect  there  was 
a  mixture  of  the  Doric  and  Aeolic  In  antiquity 
there  were  7  books  of  his  lyric  poems,  of  which 
only  a  few  fragments  now  remain. 

leXxlft  or  lo&rlna  (*ljcaf>^  *Iadf>iof :  'Iicapie^r), 
a  mountain  and  a  demus  in  Attica,  belonging  to 
the  tribe  Aegeis,  where  Dionysus  is  said  to  bive 
taught  Icarins  the  cultivation  of  the  vine. 

loXrlu  (*Iicd^ior),  also  called  le&ru  or  IdU 
xloB.  1.  An  Athenian,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Pandion,  and  hospitably  received  Dionysus  on  his 
arrival  in  Attica.  The  god  in  return  taught  him 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  Icarius  made  a  pre- 
sent of  some  wine  to  peaaants,  who  became  intoxi- 
cated by  it,  and  thinking  that  ther  were  poisoned 
by  Icariua,  alew  him,  and  threw  his  body  into  a 
well,  or  buried  it  under  a  tree.  His  daughter  Eri- 
gone,  after  a  long  search,  (bund  his  grave,  to  which 
she  was  conducted  by  his  faithful  dog  Maera. 
From  ffrief  she  hung  herself  on  the  tree  under 
which  he  was  buried.  Zeus  or  Dionysus  placed 
her  and  Icarius  among  the  stara,  making  Erigone 
the  Vhryin^  Icarius  B<Mt€i  or  Arctwuiy  and  Maera 
Procfom  or  the  little  dog.  Hence  the  latter  is 
called  learitu  eamt.  The  god  then  punished  the 
ungrateful  Athenians  with  madness,  in  which 
condition  the  Athenian  maidens  bung  themselves 
as  Erigtme  had  done.  The  Athenians  propitiated 
Icarins  and  Erigone  by  the  institution  of  the  festi- 
val of  the  Aeora.  (See  Did,  of  Antiq.  i.  v.)  >^'  2. 
A  Lacedaemonian,  son  of  Perieres  and  Gorgo- 
ph5ne,  and  brother  of  Tyndareus.  Others  called  him 
grandson  of  Perieres,  and  son  of  Oebalus.  When 
Icarius  and  Tyndareus  were  expelled  from  Lace- 
daemon  by  their  half-brother  Hippocoon.  Icarina 
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went  to  Acarnania,  and  there  became  the  father  of 
Penelope,  and  of  several  other  children.  He 
afterwards  returned  to  Lacedaemon.  Since  there 
were  many  suitors  for  the  hand  of  Penelope,  he 
promised  to  give  her  to  the  hero  who  should  con- 
quer in  a  foot>race.  Uljsses  won  the  prise,  and 
was  betrothed  to  Penelope.  Icarius  tried  to  per> 
suade  his  daughter  to  remain  with  him,  and  not 
accompany  Ulysses  to  Ithaca.  Ulysses  allowed 
her  to  do  as  ilie  pleased,  whereupon  she  covered 
her  face  with  her  veil  to  hide  her  blushes,  and  thus 
intimated  that  she  would  follow  her  husband. 
Icarius  then  desisted  from  further  entreaties,  and 
erected  a  statue  of  Modesty  on  the  spot. 

Ic&nu  ("Iicapor),  son  of  Daedalus.  [D  axdalus.] 

Ic&nu  orlcixU  ("Ifca^r,  'Uaplai  NibaHa)tBii 
island  of  the  Aegflm  Sea  ;  one  of  the  Spoiades  ; 
W.  of  Samos;  called  also  Doliche  (SoXix^,  i.e.  long 
uland).  Its  common  name,  and  that  of  the  sur> 
rounding  sea,  leariam  ICare,  were  derived  from  the 
myth  of  Icarus.  It  was  first  colonised  by  the 
Milesians,  but  afterwards  belonged  to  the  Samians, 
who  fed  their  herds  on  its  rich  paaturea. 

XcdiiB,  a  friend  of  Horace,  who  addressed  to 
him  an  ode  {Carm.  129),  and  an  epistle  {Ep.  i. 
12).  The  ode  was  written  in  b.  c.  25,  when  Iccius 
was  preparing  to  join  Aelius  GFallus  in  his  expedi- 
tion to  Arabia.  The  epistle  was  composed  about 
10  years  afterwards,  when  Iccius  had  become  Vip- 
sanius  Agrippa^s  steward  in  Sicily..  In  both  poems 
Horace  reprehends  pointedly,  but  delicately,  in 
Iccius  an  inordinate  desire  for  wealth. 

loini,  called  Sim&U  (:iifitpol)  by  Ptolemy,  a 
numerous  and  powerful  people  in  Britain,  who 
dwelt  N.  of  the  Trinobantes»  in  the  modem  counties 
of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk.  Their  revolt  from  the 
Romans,  under  their  heroic  queen  BoadtcCa,  is  ee- 
lebrated  in  history.  [Boadicsi.]  Their  chief 
town  was  Venta  loe&omm  {Caitter\  about  8 
miles  from  Norwich. 

lohnae  ("Ixvoi:  'lx>^0*  ^  A  town  in 
Bottiaea  in  Macedonia,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Azius.— -S.  A  town  in  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  ce- 
lebrated for  its  worship  of  Themis,  who  was  hence 
sumamed  leknaea. 

lohnae  or  IsolmM  Ox'^oi,  'Ifrxrax),  a  Greek 
city  in  the  N.  of  Mesopotamia,  founded  by  the 
Macedonians,  was  the  scene  of  the  first  bat^e  be- 
tween Cressus  and  the  Parthians,  in  which  the 
former  gained  the  victory.  According  to  Appian, 
the  Parthians  soon  after  defeated  the  Romans  near 
the  same  spot. 

was  a  vague  descriptive  name  given  by  the  ancients 
to  various  peoples  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
of  whom  they  knew  but  little.  Thus  we  find 
Ichthyophagi:  1.  in  the  extreme  S.  £.  of  Asia,  in 
the  country  of  the  Sinae :  2.  on  the  coast  of  0>- 
DR08IA :  3.  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  Arabia  Felix:  4. 
in  Africa,  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  above 
Egypt :  5.  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa. 

loilliiM.  1.  Sp.,  was  one  of  the  3  envoys  sent 
by  the  plebeians,  after  their  secession  to  the  Sacred 
Mount,  to  treat  with  the  senate,  b.  c.  494.  He 
was  thrice  elected  tribune  of  the  plebs,  namely,  in 
492, 481,  and  471.— -S.  L.,  a  man  of  great  energy 
and  eloquence,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs,  456,  when 
he  claimed  for  the  tribunes  the  right  of  convoking 
the  senate,  and  also  carried  the  important  Uw  for 
the  assignment  of  the  Aventine  (deAvenHno  pttbU- 
camdo)  to  the  plebs.     In  the  following  year  (455), 
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he  was  again  dected  tribune.  He  vsi  one  of  tbe 
chief  leaders  in  the  outbreak  againit  the  decem- 
virs, 449.  Virginia  had  been  betrothed  to  bm, 
and  he  boldly  defended  her  came  before  App. 
Claudius ;  and  when  at  length  she  fell  by  W 
fiuher^s  hand,  Icilius  hurried  to  the  srmy  vbkh 
waa  carrying  on  the  war  agamst  the  Ssbinei,  lod 
prevailed  upon  them  to  desert  the  govexnnwnt 

loSalum  QU6vtmfi  'Iieoftc^:  ron|«&),  tW 
capital  of  Lycaonia,  in  Asia  Muior,  was  vbaa 
visited  by  St  Panl,  a  flonrishisg  city,  vith  i 
mixed  population  of  Jews  and  Ot^ :  ofider  h 
later  emperon,  a  colony :  and  in  the  middle  a2n. 
one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  SDdic- 
portant  in  the  history  of  the  cmiades. 

XotfniU  {*lKTivos\  a  contempoFBiy  d  Peti^ev 
was  the  architect  of  two  of  the  most  celebntpl 
of  the  (heek  temples,  namely,  the  great  Um^  c: 
Athene,  in  the  acropolis  of  Athens,  called  the  Par- 
thenon, and  the  temple  of  Apollo  Epicoriiu.c^' 
Phigalia  in  Arcadia.  Callicrates  wss  voMBti 
with  Ictinns  in  building  the  Parthenon. 

Ida  (n3ir,  Dor.  "ISa).   ) .  {14a,  or  f  oi-Dapii  > 
mountain  range  of  Mysia,  in  Asia  HiBar,^^-'' 
formed  the  S.  boundary  of  the  Troad ;  extendiof^ 
Lectnm  Pr.  in  the  S.  W.  comer  of  the  Tnsi  I 
wards  along  the  N.  side  of  the  Gulf  of  AdnuoTttie. 
and  further  K  into  the  centre  of  Mysia.  lu  hk^< 
summits  were  Cotyloa  on  the  N.  and  Osigm  r. 
the  S. :  the  latter  is  about  5000  feet  high,  a:>^' 
often  capped  with  snow.     Lower  down,  the  i> 
of  the  mountain  are  well-wooded ;  and  lovtrc- 
they  form  fertile  fields  and  valleys.    The  ks^^ 
of  the  Scamander  and  the  Aesepus,  besides  ^ 
rivers  and  numerous  brooks,  are  on  Ids.  i^ 
mountain  is  celebrated  in  mythology,  as  these-* 
of  the  rape  of  Ganymede,  whom  Ovid  (Fs^^, 
145)  calls  Idaeus  jmw  and  of  the  judgnKs^  ' 
Paris,  who  is  called  Idaems  Judex  by  Ovid  ^M 
vi.  44),  and  Idaeiu  pattor  by  Cicero  (of  i^-  - 
18).     In  Homer,  too,   its  summit  is  the  }■» 
fi»m  which  the  gods  watch  the  battles  in  the  (^ 
of  Troy.    Ida  was  also  an  ancient  seat  of  '^* 
worship  of  Cybele,  who  obtained  from  it  tbe  car 
of  Idaea  MaUr,    2.  (i'A&mdi),  a  mountain  is '" 
centre  of  Crete,  belonging  to  the  moontais  nxi^ 
which  runs  through  the  whole  length  of  the  iilusc 
Mt.  Ida  is  said  to  be  7674  feet  above  the  lenl  i 
the  sea.     It  was  closely  connected  with  the  v<^^ 
ship  of  Zeus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  bitwgbi  t] 
in  a  cave  in  this  mounttin. 

Ida«a  Mater.    [Ida.] 

Idaei  Daotj^li    [Dacttll] 

IdUInm  (*l8dAioy),  a  town  in  Cyprus,  ac« 
to  Venus,  who  hence  bore  the  samame  /dotio. 

Idas  (*13af ),  son  of  Aphareus  and  Aieo^,  ^ 
daughter  of  Oebalus,  brother  of  Lynceos,  htubac 
of  Marpessa,  and  father  of  Cleopatra  or  Alcrrc* 
From  the  name  of  their  fiither,  Idas  and  Lrnrt 
are  called  Apiarelidae  or  ApJMdae^  Apollo  r 
in  love  with  Marpessa,  the  daughter  of  Evens 
but  Idas  carried  her  off  in  a  winged  diariot  vb 
Poseidon  had  givoi  him.  Evenua  could  not  ere 
take  Idas,  but  Apollo  found  him  in  Mcssene,  it 
took  the  maiden  from  him.  The  lovers  foc^bt : 
her  possession,  but  Zeus  separated  them,  and  .^ 
the  decision  with  Marpessa,  who  ehose  Idas«  fr 
fear  lest  Apollo  should  deaot  her  if  she  grew-  <^' 
Xhe  Apharetidae  also  took  part  in  the  Calydot' 
hunt,  and  in  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  f- 
the  most  celebrated  part  of  their  story  if  ti^ 
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iHUUe  with  the  Dioecuri,  Castor  and  Pollux,  which 
is  related  elaewhere  [p.  228,  b.]* 

Idiitaylivs  Campos,  a  plain  in  Qermany  near 
the  Wecer,  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Porta  Weetphalica,  between  BitUeU  and  HauAer^ 
memorable  for  the  victory  of  Germanicui  orer  the 
Chenuci,  a.  o.  16. 

Idnum  ("iSftwi'),  aon  of  Apollo  and  Aateria,  or 
Cyrene,  was  a  Mothiayer,  and  aocompanieib  the 
Argonauta,  although  he  knew  beforehand  thtft 
death  awaited  him.  He  was  killed  in  the  country 
of  the  Mariandynians  by  a  boar  or  a  serpent ;  or, 
according  to  otheii,  he  died  there  of  a  disease. 

IdSmnMOl  (^lioii%¥*ii).  1.  Son  of  the  Cretan 
Deucalion,  and  grandson  of  Minos  and  Pasiphae, 
was  king  of  Crete.  He  is  sometimes  called  l^etiut 
or  CWos^M,  firom  the  Cretan  towns  of  Lyctus  and 
Cnossus.  He  was  one  of  the  suitors  of  Helen;  and 
in  conjunction  with  Meriones,  the  son  of  his  half- 
brother  Molus,  he  led  the  Cretans  in  80  ships 
against  Troy.  He  was  one  of  the  bravest  heroes  in 
the  Trojan  war,  and  distinguished  himself  espe- 
cially in  the  battle  near  the  ships.  According  to 
Homer,  Idomenens  returned  home  in  safety  after 
the  &11  of  Troy.  Later  traditions  relate  that  once 
in  a  stonn  he  vowed  to  sacrifice  to  Poseidon  what- 
ever he  should  first  meet  on  his  binding,  if  the  god 
would  grant  him  a  safe  return.  This  was  his  own 
son,  traom  he  accordingly  sacrificed.  As  Crete 
was  thereupon  visited  by  a  pUgue,  the  Cretans 
expelled  Idomeneus.  He  went  to  Italy,  where  he 
settled  in  Gslabria,  and  built  a  temple  to  Athena. 
From  thence  he  is  said  to  have  migrated  again  to 
Colophon,  on  the  coast  of  Asia.  His  tomb,  how- 
ever, was  shown  at  Cnosns,  where  he  and  Meriones 
were  worshipped  as  heroes.  -»8.  Of  Lampsacus,  a 
friend  aad  disciple  of  Epicurus,  flourished  about 
B.  c.  310 — 270i  He  wrote  several  philosophical 
and  historical  works,  all  of  which  are  lost  The 
latter  were  chiefly  devoted  to  an  account  jof  the 
private  life  of  the  distinguished  men  of  Greece. 

Id5thla  {ttM4a),  daughter  of  Proteus,  taught 
Menelaus  how  he  might  secure  her  father,  and 
compel  him  to  declare  in  what  manner  he  might 
reach  home  in  safe^. 

Idrieui  or  Hidzleiui  (*l8ptc^,  'I8pif  ^t),  king  of 
Caria,  2nd  son  of  Hecatomnus,  succeeded  to  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  Artemisia,  the  widow  of  his 
brother  Maussolus,  in  a.  c.  351.  He  died  in  344^ 
leavbg  the  kingdom  to  his  sister  Ada,  whom  he 
had  married. 

IdubMa  (Smra  dg  Oca  and  Lorenzo),  a  range 
of  mountains  in  Spain,  begins  among  the  Cantabn, 
forms  the  S.  boundary  of  the  plain  of  the  £bro, 
and  runs  S.E.  to  the  Meditenanean. 

Idfimafla  (*I8oufia(a),  is  the  Greek  fonn  of  the 
icriptoral  name  Sdom,  but  the  terms  are  not  pre- 
cisely equivalent  In  the  O.  T.,  and  in  the  time 
before  the  Babylonish  captivity  of  the  Jews,  Edom 
is  the  district  of  Mt  Seir,  that  is,  the  mountainous 
region  extending  N.  and  S.  from  the  Dead  Sea  to 
the  E.  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  peopled  by  the  de- 
loendants  of  Esau,  and  added  by  David  to  the 
Israelitish  monarchy.  The  decline  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judaea,  and  at  last  its  extinction  by  Nebuchad- 
nenar,  enabled  the  Edomites  to  extend  their  power 
to  the  N.  W.  over  the  S.  part  of  Judaea  as  fitf  as 
Hebron,  while  their  original  territory  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Na^thaean  Arabs.  Thus  the 
Iduaaea  of  the  later  Jewish,  and  of  the  Roman, 
history  is  the  S.  part  of  Judaea,  and  a  small  portion 
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of  the  N.  of  Arabia  Petraea,  extending  N.  W.  and 
S.  £.  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  W.  side  of 
I  Mt  Seir.  Under  the  Maccabees,  the  Idomaeans 
were  again  subjected  to  Judaea  (b.c.  129),  and 
govem«l,  under  them,  by  prefects  ((fTparnyoi)^ 
who  were  very  probably  descended  from  the  old 
princes  of  Edom;  but  the  internal  dissensions  in 
the  Asmonaean  fiunily  led  at  last  to  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Idumaean  dynasty  on  the  Jewish 
throne.  [Antipatbb,  Nos.  3,  4 ;  Hbaodbs.]  The 
Roman  writers  of  the  Augustan  age  and  later  use 
Idumaea  and  Judaea  as  equivalent  terms.  Soon 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  the  name  of 
Idumaea  disappears  from  history,  and  is  merged  in 
that  of  Arabia.  Both  the  old  Edomites  and  the 
later  Idumaeans  were  a  conmiercial  people,  and 
carried  on  a  great  part  of  the  traffic  between  the 
East  and  the  shores  of  ^  Mediterranean. 

Id;fiA  ('iSvia),  daughter  of  Oeeanas  and  Tethys, 
and  wife  of  the  Colchian  king  Aiarxfi. 

lerne.    [HisaamA.] 

litae  (*Iercu:  'Irriyos:  Joto),  a  town  in  the 
interior  of  Sicily,  on  a  mountain  of  the  same  name, 
S.  W.  of  Maoella. 

I§^iim  (Oifflio)^  a  small  island  off  the  Etruscan 
coast,,  opposite  Cosa. 

Ignaani  (*lyvdrtos),  one  of  the  Apostolical 
Fathers,  was  a  hearer  of  the  Apostle  John,  and 
succeeded  Evodius  as  bishop  of  Antioch  in  a.d.  69. 
He  was  condemned  to  death  by  Trajan  at  Antioch, 
and  waa  taken  to  Rome,  when  he  was  thrown  to 
the  wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre.  The  date  of 
his  martyrdom  is  uncertain.  Some  place  it  in  107, 
but  others  as  Ute  as  1 1 6.  On  his  way  fnm  Antioch 
to  Rome,  Ignatius  wrote  several  epistles  in  Greek 
to  various  churches.  There  are  extant  at  present 
15  epistles  ascribed  to  Ignatius,  but  of  these  only 
7  are  considered  to  be  genuine  ;  and  even  these  7 
are  much  interpolated.  The  ancient  Syriac  version 
of  some  of  these  epistles,  which  has  been  recently 
discovered,  is  free  from  many  of  the  interpolations 
found  in  the  present  Greek  text,  and  was  evi« 
dently  executed  when  the  Greek  text  was  in  a 
state  of  greater  purity  than  it  is  at  present  The 
Greek  text  has  been  published  in  the  Pairet  Apoa- 
toiiei  by  Cotelerius,  Amsterd.  1724,  and  by  Jacob- 
son,  Oxon.  1838  ;  and  the  Syriac  version,  accompa- 
nied with  the  Greek  text  hy  Cureton,  Lend.  1849. 

Igflvllim  (Iguvinus,  Iguvinaa,  -&tis :  Gublno  or 
Et^uldo\  an  important  town  in  Umbria,  on  the 
S.  slope  of  the  Apennines.  On  a  mountain  in  the 
neighbouriiood  of  this  town  was  a  celebrated  temple 
of  Jupiter,  in  the  ruins  of  which  were  discovered,  4 
centuries  ago,  7  braaen  tables,  covered  with  Um> 
brian  inscriptions,  and  which  are  still  preserved  at 
Gttbbio.  These  tables,  frequently  called  the  Eu- 
guhicM  TablUf  contain  mwe  than  1000  Umbrian 
words,  and  are  of  great  importance  for  a  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  languages  of  Italy*  They  are  ex- 
plained byGrotefend,iftiK/tmeiiia  Linguae  Umbricae, 
&c.,  Hannov.  1835,  seq.,  and  by  Lepsius,  7n«cnj7- 
tionei  Umtfrieae  et  Oteae^  Lips.  1841. 

Ham  ('IXdUipa),  daughter  of  Leucippus  and 
Philodice,  and  sister  of  Phoebe.  The  2  sisters  are 
frequently  mentioned  by  the  poets  under  the  name 
of  Leueippidae.  Both  were  carried  off  by  the 
Dioscuri,  and  llaira  became  the  wife  of  Castor. 

Haraoonea,  IlaroaoneiiMi,  orDlnrgaTonanf  ei, 
a  people  in  HispaniaTarraconensis  on  the  W.  coast 
between  the  Ib&us  and  M.  IdubSda.  Their  chief 
town  was  DxnTosa. 
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Ilerda  (Ler%da\  a  town  of  tbe  IlergStea  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensifl,  situated  on  a  height  above 
the  river  Sicoris  {Seffre\  which  was  here  crossed 
by  a  stone  bridge.  It  was  afterwards  a  Roman 
colony,  but  in  the  time  of  Ausonius  had  ceased  to 
be  a  place  of  importance.  It  was  here  that  Airar 
niuB  and  Petreius,  the  legates  of  Pompey,  were 
defeated  by  Caesar  (b.  c.  49). 

nergStei,  a  people  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
between  the  Iberus  and  the  Pyrenees. 

nia  or  Shea  Silvia.    [Romulus.] 

nici  or  mXoe  (Elehe)^  a  town  of  the  Contestant 
on  the  £.  coast  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the 
road  from  Carthago  Nova  to  Valentia,  was  a  co- 
Ionia  iramunis.  The  modem  Ehhe  lies  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  coast  than  the  ancient  town. 

nienseSf  an  ancient  people  in  Sardinia. 

mSiia  {*lKi6¥ri),  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
wife  of  Polymnestor  or  Polymestor,  king  of  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus,  to  whom  she  bore  a  son 
Deipylus.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Trojan  war 
her  brother  Polydoms  was  intrusted  to  her  care, 
and  she  brought  him  np  as  her  own  son.  For  de- 
tails see  PoLYDORUS.  Iliona  was  the  name  of  one 
of  the  tragedies  of  Pacuvins.  (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3.  61.) 

ElSneos  (*IXforcuf),  a  son  of  Niobe,  whom 
Apollo  would  have  liked  to  save,  because  he  was 
praying  ;  but  the  arrow  was  no  longer  under  the 
control  of  the  god.     [Niobr.] 

nipa  (Pennaflor\  a  town  in  Hispania  Baetica, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Baetis,  which  was  navi- 
gable to  this  place  with  small  vessels. 

QiMOS  {*l\itra6Sf  more  rarely  ZlKi9(r6s\  a 
small  river  in  Attica,  rises  on  the  N.  slope  of  Mt. 
Hymetttts,  receives  the  Inrook  Eridanus  near  the 
Lyceum  outside  the  walls  of  Athens,  then  flows 
through  the  E.  side  of  Athens,  and  loses  itself  in 
the  marshes  in  the  Athenian  plain.  The  ilissus 
is  now  usually  dry,  as  its  waters  are  drawn  off  to 
■upply  the  citv. 

mthfia  (Ei\tl9vta),  also  called  Elithyia,  He- 
thyia,  or  Eleutho,  the  goddess  of  birtli,  who  came 
to  the  assistance  of  women  in  labour.  When  she 
was  kindly  disposed,  she  furthered  the  birth  ;  but 
when  she  was  angry,  she  protracted  the  labour. 
In  the  Iliad  the  Ilithyiae  (in  the  plural)  are  called 
the  daughters  of  Hera.  But  in  the  Odyssey  and 
Hesiod,  and  in  the  hiter  poets  in  general,  there  is 
only  one  goddess  of  this  name.  lUthyia  was  the 
servant  of  Hera,  and  was  employed  by  the  latter 
to  retard  the  birth  of  Hercules.  [Hbrculr&]  — 
The  worship  of  Ilithyia  appears  to  have  been  first 
established  among  the  Dorians  in  Crete,  where  she 
was  believed  to  have  been  bom  iu  a  cave  in  the 
territory  of  Cnossns.  From  thence  her  worship 
spread  over  Delos  and  Attica.  According  to  a 
Delian  tradition  Ilithyia  was  not  bom  in  Crete, 
"but  had  come  to  Delos  from  the  Hyperboreans,  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  Leto.  In  an  ancient  hymn 
attributed  to  Olen,  which  was  sung  in  Delos, 
Ilithyia  was  called  the  mother  of  Eros  (Love).  It 
is  probable  that  Ilithyia  was  originally  a  goddess 
of  the  moon,  and  hence  became  identified  with 
Artemis  or  Diana.  The  moon  was  supposed  to 
exercise  great  influence  over  growth  in  general, 
and  consequently  over  that  of  children. 

mom.     [Troas.] 

HllbSrii  ('lAXiM')-  1-  (Teeh\  called  Tichit 
•r  Teohnm  by  the  Romans,  a  river  in  Gallia  Narbo- 
•ensis  in  the  territory  of  the  Sardones,  rises  in  the 
Pyrenees  and  falls,  after  a  short  course,  into  the 
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Mare  GalHcnm.— 2.  (Elm\  a  town  of  the  Sao- 
tones,  on  the  above-mentioned  river,  st  the  foot  of 
the  Pyrenees,  was  originally  a  pUce  of  importance, 
but  afterwards  sunk  into  insignificance.  It  vu 
restored  by  Constantine,  who  changed  its  jona 
into  Helena,  whence  the  modem  JEbc 

niitnrgil  or  lUitnrgi  (A»dmjar),  an  importast 
town  of  the  Turduli  in  Hispania  TanacoDeoiii,  »• 
tuated  on  a  steep  rock  near  the  Bsetis,  snd  on  t&f 
road  from  Corduba  to  Castulo  ;  it  was  deitnred  tj 
Scipio  B.  c.  210,  but  waa  rebuilt,  and  receirai  tb» 
name  of  Foram  Julinm. 

Hljhcioum  or  mjhcu,  more  rarely  Illyi!i  (r« 
'lX\vpuc6if,  'IXXvpls^  'IKKvpUX  included,  in  iu 
widest  signification,  all  the  land  W.  of  Maoedau 
and  £.  of  Italy  and  Rhaetia,  extending  S.  u  i» 
as  Epiras,  and  N.  as  fiir  as  the  valleys  of  the  Ssr^ 
and  Dravus,  and  the  junction  of  these  riven  ^'^ 
the  Danube.     This  wide  extent  of  country  m 
inhabited  by  numerous  Ulyrian  tribes,  all  of  vk^ 
were  more  or  less  barbaiou&   They  were  probabtr 
of  the  same  origin  as  the  Thnu^iani,  bnt  u» 
Celts  were  mingled  with  thenL     The  countrr  n* 
divided  into  2  parts :  L  Illjris  Barbara  or  1^ 
mana,  the  Roman  province  of  Illyiieiim,  aia^ 
along  the  Adriatic  sea  from  Itdy  (Istria),  bs. 
which  it  was  separated  by  the  Ania,  to  the  r^" 
Drilo,  and  was  bounded  on  the  E.  by  lisced^ 
and  Moesia  Superior,  from  which  it  was  sqon^^ 
by  the  Drinns,  and  on  the  N.  by  Pannonia.  ;V 
which  it  was  separated  W  the  Drams.    It  trJ 
comprehended  a  part  of  tne  modem  Croatia,  /• 
whole  of  DaimaUa^  almost  the  whole  of  B-j*^ 
and  a  part  of  AUxmia,    It  was  divided  in  mJ^ 
times  into  3  districts,  according  to  the  tribe*  ^' 
which  it  was  inhabited  :  —  lapydia,  the  inttf^ 
of  the  country  on  the  N.,  from  the  Arsis  to  ^ 
Tedaaius  [Iaptdxs]  ;  Liburaia.  along  the  t^ 
from  the  Arsia  to  the  Titius   [Ljburm]  :  ^' 
Dalmatia,  S.  of  Libumia,  along  the  coast  from  ^ 
Titius  to  the  Drilo.   [Dai.matia.]    The  LtbC' 
nians  submitted  at  an  early  time  to  the  Honuc* 
but  it  was  not  till  after  the  conqnest  of  the  !» 
matians  in  the  reign  of  A«giiataa,  that  the  eDU< 
country  was  organised  as  a  Roman  provinoe.  Fr  >^ 
this  time  the  Ulyrians,  and  especially  the  Dixs 
tians,  formed  an  important  part  of  the  R^^sx 
legions.  i»  2.  Illyria  Gimecaf  or  XUyria  pri>;^ 
also  called  Xi^nu  Kova,  extended  from  the  I>n 
along  the  Adriatic,  to  the  Cerannian  moonuU' 
which  sepamted  it  from  Epims  proper:  it  ^ 
bounded  on  the  £.  by  MaoedonuL    It  thai  ^£ 
braced  the  greater  part  of  the  modem  ui&wu.  J 
was  a  mountainous  cotintiy,  bat  possessed  i^ 
fertile  land  on  the  coast.     Its  {Mrindpal  rirers  «t^ 
the  Aous,  Apsub,  Oxnusub,  and  Pantasis.  1 
the  interior  was  an  important  lake,  the  Lychmts 
On  the  coast  there  were  the  Greek  colQcie> 
Epidamnus,  afterwards  DTRRHACHiuii^and  Ap<) 
LONIA.     It  was  at  these  places  that  the  celetcjj 
Via  EgnaUa  commenced,  which  ran  through  >v 
cedonia  to  ByaantiuoL     The  coontzy  wu  ic>' 
bited  by  various  tribes,  ATiWTANBS,'TA('LiNr 
Parthini,  DA6SARXTAR,  &c     In  early  ti.H 
they  were  troublesome  and  dangerous  neigh  H 
to  the  Macedonian  kings.    They  were  suU- 
by  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Gr< 
who  defieated  and  alew  in  battle  their  kine  V.\ 
dylis,  BL  c.  359.     After  the  death  of  AlexosJ 
the  Great,  most  of  the  Illyrian  tribes  recovered  d 
independences    At  a  later  time  the  injuiy  wi>. 
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the  Ronuui  tnde  niffered  from  their  pinciet  brought 
againtt  them  the  anns  of  the  republic.  The  forces 
of  their  queen  Teata  were  easUy  defeated  hj  the 
Romani,  and  the  waa  obliged  to  purchaie  peace  by 
the  suiicnder  of  part  of  her  dominioni  and  the 
payment  of  an  annual  tribute,  229.  The  2nd 
Illyrian  war  was  finished  by  the  Romans  vrith  the 
same  ease.  It  was  commenced  by  Demetrius  of 
Pharoa,  who  waa  guardian  of  Pineus,  the  son  of 
Agron,  but  he  waa  conquered  by  the  consul  Aemi- 
lius  Paolus,  219.  Pinens  was  snoceeded  by  Pleu- 
ratus,  who  cultivated  friendly  relations  with  the 
Homani.  His  son  Gentins  formed  an  alliance  with 
Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  against  Rome  ;  but 
be  was  conquered  by  the  praetor  L.  Anicius,  in  the 
same  year  as  Perseus,  168  ;  whersi^on  lllyria,  as 
well  as  Macedonia,  became  subject  to  Rome.  —  In 
the  new  division  of  the  empire  under  Constantine, 
lUyricum  fonned  <me  of  the  great  proTinces  of  the 
empire.  It  was  divided  into  Illyrioiiin  Oooiden- 
tala,  which  included  lUyricum  proper,  Pannonia, 
and  Noricnm,and  Illyrioiiin  Ori«iital«f  which  com- 
prehended IHicia,  Moesia,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace, 
nm  C^Kos).  L  Son  of  Dardanns  by  Batea,  the 
daughter  of  Teucer.  llus  died  without  issue,  and 
left  his  kingdom  to  his  brother,  Erichthonius.  — • 
2.  Son  of  Tros  and  Callirho£,  grandson  of  Erich- 
thonius,  and  great-grandson  of  Dardanus  ;  whence 
he  is  called  DiardamdeM,  He  was  the  father  of  Lao- 
medon  and  the  grandfisther  of  Priam.  He  was 
believed  to  be  the  foundo'  of  Ilion,  which  was  also 
called  Troy,  after  his  lather.  Zeus  gave  him  the 
palladium,  a  statue  of  3  cubits  high,  with  its  feet 
close  together,  holding  a  spear  in  its  right  hand, 
and  a  distaff  in  its  left,  and  promised  that  as  long 
as  it  remained  in  Troy,  the  city  should  be  safe. 
The  tomb  of  llus  was  shown  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Troy.*— 8.  Son  of  Mennerus,  and  grandson  of 
Jason  and  Mede&  He  lived  at  Ephyra,  between 
Elis  and  Olympia ;  and  when  Ulysses  came  to  him 
to  fetch  the  poison  for  his  arrows,  llus  refused  it, 
from  fear  of  the  vengeance  of  the  gods. 

nTft»      [ASTHALIA.] 

nyitot,  a  people  in  Liguria,  S.  of  the  Po^  in 
the  modem  MontferroL 

Imachlra  (Imacharensis :  A/oeoifu),  a  town  in 
Sicily,  in  the  Heraean  mountains. 

Im&tit  (t^  "Ifuioy  tfpof),  the  name  of  a  great 
mountain  range  of  Asia,  is  one  of  those  terms 
which  the  ancient  geographers  appear  to  have  used 
indefinitely,  for  want  of  exact  knowledge.  In  ita 
most  definite  application,  it  appears  to  mean  the 
W.  part  of  the  Himalaya^  between  the  Paropamisus 
and  the  Emodi  Monies  ;  but  when  it  is  applied  to 
some  great  chain,  extending  much  further  to  the 
N.  and  dividing  Scythia  into  2  parts,  Scythia  intra 
Imanm  and  Scythia  extra  Imaum,  it  must  either  be 
undentood  to  mean  the  Mowaour  or  Altai  moun- 
tains, or  else  some  imaginary  range,  which  cannot 
be  identified  with  any  actually  existing  mountains. 

Imbrkm  ("ViCpflMroi  )y  a  river  in  the  island  of 
Samoa,  formerly  called  Parthenius,  Bowing  into 
the  sea  not  far  from  the  city  of  Samos.  The  cele- 
brated temple  of  Hera  (*Hpaior)  stood  near  it, 
and  it  gave  the  epithet  of  Imbrasia  both  to  Hen 
and  to  Artemis. 

ImbrOf  ChtJfpot :  "Ifiipios :  Embn  or  Imhru»\ 
an  island  in  the  N.  of  the  Aegean  sea,  near  the 
Thradaa  Chersonesus,  about  18  miles  S.  R  of  S»- 
mothrace,  and  about  22  N.  E.  of  Lemnoa  It  is 
abont  25  miles  in  circamference,  and  ii  hilly,  but 
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contains  many  fertile  valleys.  Imbros,  like  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Samothrace,  was  in  ancient 
times  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  worship  of  the 
Cabin  and  Hermes.  There  waa  a  town  of  the 
same  name  on  the  £.  of  the  island,  of  which  there 
are  still  some  ruins. 

In&ohii  (*Ii^ax^r)f  >  euniame  of  lo,  the  daughter 
of  Inachus.  The  goddess  Isis  is  also  called  Inachisy 
because  she  was  identified  with  lo ;  and  some- 
times Inaehis  is  used  as  synonymous  with  an  Argive 
or  Greek  woman.  —  Jmaekidei  in  the  same  way 
was  used  as  a  name  of  Epapbus,  a  grandson  of 
Inachus,  and  also  of  Perseus,  because  he  was  bom 
at  Ajvos,  the  city  of  Inachus. 

Xn&ehus  Clj^axor),  son  of  Ooeanns  and  Tethys^ 
and  &ther  of  Phoroneus  and  Aegialeua,  to  whom 
others  add  lo,  Argos  Panoptes,  and  Phegeus  or  Pe- 
geus.  He  was  the  first  king  and  the  most  ancient 
hero  of  Argos,  whence  the  country  is  frequently 
called  the  liuid  of  Inachns ;  and  he  is  said  to  have 
given  bis  name  to  the  river  Inachus.  The  ancients 
made  several  attempts  to  explain  the  stories  about 
Inachus:  sometimes  they  looked  upon  him  as  a 
native  of  Argos,  who,  after  the  flood  of  Deucalion, 
led  the  Argives  from  the  mountains  into  the  pUiins ; 
and  sometimes  they  regarded  him  as  the  leader  of 
"^  £g31>tian  or  Libyan  colony,  which  settled  on 
the  banks  of  the  Inachus. 

In&chns  Clyaxos).  1.  (Bamfini),  the  chief  river 
in  Argolis,  rises  in  the  mountain  Lyrceus  on  the 
borders  of  Arcadia,  flows  in  a  S.E.-ly  direction, 
receives  near  Argos  the  Charadms,  and  falls  into 
the  Sinus  Argolicus  S.  of  Argos.  ^^  2.  A  river  in 
Acamania,  which  rises  in  Mt  Lacmon  in  the  range 
of  Pindusy  and  fiUls  into  the  Achelous. 

In&iime.    [Axnaria.] 

Inftros  (*Ifc(pwf,  occasionally  "Uapos)^  son  of 
Psammitichus,  a  chief  of  some  Libyan  tiibes  to  the 
\V.  of  Egypt,  commenced  hostilities  against  the 
Persians,  which  ended  in  a  revolt  of  the  whole  of 
Eg^-pt,  B.C.  461.  In  460  Inaros  called  in  the 
Athenians,  who,  with  a  fleet  of  200  galleys,  were 
then  off  C3rprus :  the  ships  sailed  up  to  Memphis, 
and,  occupying  two  parU  of  the  town,  besieged  the 
third.  In  the  same  year  laaroa  defeated  the  Per« 
sians  in  a  great  battle,  in  which  Achaeraenes,  the 
brother  of  the  king  Artaxerxes,  was  slain.  But  a 
new  army,  under  a  new  commander,  Megnbyzus, 
was  more  successful.  The  Egyptians  and  their 
allies  were  defeated ;  and  Inaroe  was  taken  by 
treachery  and  crucified,  455. 

India  {v  *Mia :  'IrSet,  Indus),  was  a  name  used 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  much  as  the  modern 
term  East  Indies^  to  describe  the  whole  of  the  S.E. 
part  of  Asia,  to  the  E.,S.  and  S.E.  of  the  groat 
ranges  of  mountains  now  called  the  Soliman  and 
Himalaya  MountaitUy  including  the  2  peninsulas 
of  Hindustan^  and  of  Bmrmah^  Cochiit-China^  Stam^ 
and  Malacca^  and  also  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  There  is  ample  evidence  that  com- 
mercial intercourse  was  carried  on,  frtim  a  very 
early  time,  between  the  W.  coast  of  Hindtuian 
and  the  W.  paru  of  Asia,  by  the  way  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  the  Euphrates,  and  across  the  Syrian 
Desert  to  Phoenicia,  and  also  by  way  of  the  Red 
Sea  and  Idumaea,  both  to  Egypt  and  to  Phoenicia  ; 
and  so  on  frY>m  Phoenicia  to  Asia  Minor  and 
Europe.  The  direct  acquaintance  of  the' western 
nations  with  India  dates  from  the  reign  of  Darius, 
the  son  of  Hystaspes,  who  added  to  the  Persian 
empire  a  part  of  iu  N.W.  regiona,  perhaps  only  aa 
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far  as  the  Indas,  certainly  not  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  Punjab;  and  the  alight  knowledge  of  the 
country  thus  obtained  by  the  Persians  was  con- 
Teyed  to  the  Greeks  through  the  inquiries  of  tra> 
Tellers,  especially  Herodotus,  and  afterwards  by 
those  Greeks  who  resided  for  some  time  in  the 
Persian  empire,  such  as  Ctxsias,  who  wrote  a 
special  woifk  on  India  (^li^ucd).  The  expedition 
of  Alexandsr  into  India  first  brought  the  Greeks 
into  actual  contact  with  the  country  ;  but  the  con- 
quests of  Alexander  only  extended  within  Semde, 
and  the PunjcA^  as  far  as  the  riTer  Htphasis,  down 
which  he  sailed  into  the  Indus,  and  down  the 
Indus  to  the  sea.  The  Greek  king  of  Syria, 
Seleucus  Nicator,  crossed  the  Hyphasis,  and  made 
war  with  the  Prasii,  a  people  dwelling  on  the 
banks  of  the  upper  Ganges,  to  whom  he  afterwards 
sent  ambassadors,  named  Megasthenes  and  Daima- 
chus,  who  lired  for  several  years  at  Palibothra,  the 
capital  of  the  Prasii,  and  had  thus  the  opportunity 
of  obtaining  much  information  respecting  the  parts 
of  India  about  the  Ganges.  Megasthenes  com- 
posed a  work  on  India,  which  appears  to  hare 
been  die  chief  source  of  all  the  accurate  infonna- 
tion  contsmed  in  the  works  of  later  writers.  After 
the  death  of  Seleucus  Kicator,  bl  c.  281,  the  direct 
intercourse  of  the  western  nations  with  India,  ex- 
cept in  the  way  of  commerce,  ceased  almost  en- 
tirely ;  and  whiateyer  new  information  the  later 
writers  obtained  was  often  reiy  erroneous.  Mean- 
while, the  foundaction  of  Alexandria  had  created  an 
extensive  commerce  between  India  and  the  West, 
by  way  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Ked  Sea,  and 
^ypt,  which  made  the  Greeks  better  acquainted 
with  the  W.  coast  of  the  peninsula,  and  extended 
their  knowledge  further  into  the  eastern  seas  ;  but 
the  information  they  dius  obtained  of  the  countries 
beyond  Cape  Oomorin  was  extremely  vague  and 
scanty.  Anotha  channel  of  information,  however, 
was  opened,  during  this  period,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Greek  kbgdom  of  Bactria,  to  which  a 
considerable  part  of  N.  India  appears  to  have  been 
subject  The  later  geographers  made  two  great 
divisions  of  India,  which  are  separated  by  the 
Oanges,  and  are  called  India  intra  Gangem,  and 
India  extra  Gangem,  the  former  incluoing  the 
peninsula  of  Hinduttan^  the  latter  the  Burmem 
peninsula.  They  were  acquainted  with  the  di- 
vision of  the  people  of  Hindutkm  into  castes,  of 
which  thef  enumerate  7.  It  is  not  necessary,  for 
the  object  of  this  work,  to  mention  the  other  parti- 
culars which  they  relate  concerning  India  and  its 
people. 

IndibOii  and  XandoBlni,  2  brothers,  and  chiefs 
of  the  SpMiish  tribe  of  the  Ilergetes,  who  played 
an  important  part  in  the  war  between  the  Romans 
and  Carthaginians  in  Spain  during  the  2nd  Punic 
war.  For  some  years  they  were  iSuthful  allies  of 
the  Carthaginians;  but  in  consequence  of  the  gene- 
rous treatment  which  the  wife  of  Mandonius  and 
the  daughters  of  Indibilis  received  from  P.  Scipio, 
-when  they  fell  into  his  hands,  the  2  brothers  de- 
serted the  Carthaginian  cause,  and  joined  Scipio  in 
209  with  all  the  forces  of  their  nation.  But  in 
206  the  illness  and  reported  death  of  Scipio  gave 
them  hopes  of  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  Rome,  and 
they  excited  a  genend  revolt  not  only  among  their 
own  subjects,  but  the  neishbouring  Celtiberian 
tribes  also.  They  were  debated  by  Scipio,  and 
upon  Buin^  for  forgiveness  were  pudoned.  But 
when  Scipio  left  Spain  m  the  next  year  (205),  they 
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again  revolted.  The  Roman  genenls  whom  Scipii 
had  left  in  Spain  forthwith  marched  sgaicst  them ; 
Indibilis  was  slain  in  battle,  and  Msndoniiu  vai 
taken  soon  afterwards  and  put  to  death. 

IttdieStae  or  Indigetetf  a  people  in  tbe  N.E. 
comer  of  Hitpania  Tairaconensis,  dose  upon  tt 
Pyrenees.    Tneir  chief  town  was  Exporicx. 

Xndlont  OeMang.    [Ektthiubum  Mais.] 

IndXgCtes,  the  name  of  those  indigeoons  gods 
and  heroes  at  Rome,  who  once  lived  «>n  earth  i< 
mortals,  and  were  worshipped  after  their  death  u 
gods,  such  as  Janns,  Picus,  Fannni,  Aenesi,  Ins- 
der,  Hercules,  Latinus,  Romulus,  and  othen.  Tha 
Aeneas,  after  his^sappeaiance  onthebanki  of  t£f 
Numicus,  became  a  dau  Indiges,  paUr  /itdap.  a 
JupUer  Indign;  and  in  like  manner  Romolu  '^ 
came  Qaarums,  and  Latinus  Jupiter  Latktrit.  Tix 
Indigetes  are  frequently  mentioned  togetha  vit! 
the  Lares  and  Penates  ;  and  many  writen  coeqri 
the  Indigetes  with  those  divinities  to  whom  a  f^ 
in  the  foundation  of  the  Latin  and  Roman  stasei 
ascribed,  such  as  Mars,  Venus,  Vesta,  &c 

Indiu  or  Sindvi  (^iMs :  Indut,  Sad),  a  srRt 
river  of  India,  rises  in  the  table  land  of  nhfL  > 
of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  flows  neariv  pBn^•^ 
to  the  great  bend  of  that  chain  on  its  N.  u^  ^ 
it  breaks  through  the  chain  a  little  E.  of  i^n 
in  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  Pw^ah^  and  theo  ^^ 
S.  W.  through  the  great  plain  of  the  Pmjak  i:' 
the  Erythraeum  Mare  {Indian  Oeeoa),  whk^  ■ 
enters  by  several  mouths,  2  according  to  the  eL'" 
Greek  writers,  6  according  to  the  later.    It*  c.*' 
tributaries  are  the  Cophen  (OsM),  which  enttn  "> 
from  the  N.W.  at  Attodk^  and  the  Aoesiaei  es  t*»! 
E.  side.  [Htphabm.]     Like  the  Nile,  tbe  Ici.^ 
overflows  its  banks,  bat  with  a  much  less  fotilii^ 
result,  as  the  country  about  its  lower  coune  iit- 
the  most  part  a  sandy  desert,  and  the  deposit  :'> 
brings  down  is  much  less  rich  than  that  of  t^ 
Nile.    The  enroneous  notions  of  the  earir  Grc'if 
respecting  the  connection  between  the  S.E.  ^\ 
of  the  continents  of  Africa  and  Asia,  led  to  a  c 
fusion  between  the  Indus  and  the  Nile ;  hat  t' 
and  other  mistakes  wne  coxrected  by  ^e  ma: 
of  Alexander's  fleet  down  the  Hyphasii  vA  ^ 
Indus.    The  ancient  name  of  India  was  derivJ 
from  the  native  name  of  the  Indus  {Sind). 

Indvi  i^vUt :  Do&moii-Cftat'),  a  contidmV.^ 
river  of  Asia  Minor,  rising  in  the  S.W.  of  PhrTr'> 
and  flowing  through  the  district  of  Cihyratis  a: 
the  S.  £.  comer  of  Caria  into  the  Medltenanea: 
opposite  to  Rhodes. 

IndntiomSrai,  or  Indnripmina,  one  of  t!: 
leading  chiefs  of  the  Treviri  in  OauL  As  he  «« 
opposed  to  the  Romans,  Caesar  indaeed  the  l«sdii 
men  of  the  nation  to  side  with  Gingetorix,  th«  » 
in-law  but  rival  of  Indutiomaras,  a.  c.  54.  loc 
tiomarus  in  consequence  took  up  anns  against  i 
Romans,  but  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Labieou* 

InflMa.    [Aetna,  No.  2.] 

Inltri,  the  gods  of  the  Nedier  Worid,  in  c^ctn 
distinction  from  the  Superi,  or  the  gods  of  hwf' 
In  Greek  the  In/eri  are  called  ol  arivM,  o/x^»'*' 
of  {rith  yauoff  ol  Ifrtptfe,  or  of  briwtpBt  btoi ;  z" 
the  St^peri^  ol  ftyw,  tmerct  and  oipdnoc  B 
the  word  In/eri  is  also  frequently  used  to  d(<  J 
nate  the  dead,  in  contradistinction  from  those  li^ 
tqnm  the  earth  ;  so  that  apmd  it^grm  is  equina]''' 
to  ''in  Hades,-  or  ** in  the  lower  worii"  T; 
Inferi  therefore  comprise  all  the  iohabitanis  of  t'-^ 
lower  worid,  the  gods^  vii.  Hades  or  Phito.  K 
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If-*  Pentphone  (PioMrpina),  the  ErinnTM  or' 
ones,  and  othen*  u  wdl  as  the  aouls  of  departed 
len.    The  goda  of  the  lower  world  are  treated  of 
\  separate  arddet. 

Infimm  Han.    [Etkurla.] 

lagitfvteM.  [GuMANiik,  pp.  281,  b.,  282,  a.] 

iBganni,  a  people  in  ligurift  on  the  coast,  whose 
bief  town  was  AuuvM  Inoacnom. 

Ingeaftni,  one  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  was 
'-Trmor  of  Puinonia  when  Valerian  set  ont  npon 
A  campaign  against  the  Persians  a.  d.  258.  He 
wumed  the  purple  in  his  pnTinoe,  bat  was  defeated 
od  slain  by  Oallicniis. 

lao  (*M),  daoghter  of  Gadmns  and  Harmonia, 
&d  wife  of  Atbamas.    For  details  see  Athamab. 

laAu,  a  name  both  of  Melicertes  and  of  Pa- 
irmoo,  becmose  they  were  the  sons  of  Ino. 

InnUmi,  a  Gallic  people,  who  crossed  the  Alps 
fid  icttled  in  Oallia  Transnadana  in  the  N.  of 
uiv.  Their  chief  town  was  Mkdiolanvm.  Next 
<  the  Boii,  they  were  the  most  powerful  and  war- 
Xf  of  the  OalUe  tribes  in  Cisalpine  GanL  They 
v«r«  conqiMied  by  the  Romans,  shortly  before  the 
^-tuaencement  of  the  2nd  Punic  war. 

IfttaphanM  ('Irra^pnif),  one  of  the  7  con- 
'vj^un  against  the  2  Magi  in  Persia,  &C.522. 
lie  via  afterwards  put  to  dmth  bj  Darins. 

I&tUIB,  a  people  in  Lignna  on  the  coast, 
•!k)m  chief  town  was  Aluum  Intsmslium. 

Zatmana  (Interamnas),  the  name  of  soTeral 
tiima  in  ItUy,  so  called  6om  their  lyin^  between 
-  rnnoL^L  (remt),  an  ancient  mnnicipium  in 
UDbm,  utvated  on  the  Nar,  and  surrounded  by  a 
caul  flowing  mto  thia  rirer,  whence  its  inhabitants 
^m  calkd  /al^rawjMriey  Nartet,  It  was  the  birth- 
plv«  of  the  historian  Tadtns,  as  well  as  of  the 
'^peror  of  the  same  name.  —  8.  A  town  in  Latium 
^1  the  Via  Latins,  and  at  the  junction  of  the 
rtimus  with  the  Liris,  whence  its  inhabitants 
c^  cslled  Iidtmummiet  Lirimaitt.  It  was  made  a 
^'  tasn  colony,  &  c.  312,  but  subsequently  sunk 
'.V  inaignificBDc& 
latweatb,  an  important  town  of  the  Vaccaei  in 

H  iguia  Tamconcoaia,  en  the  road  from  Asturica 
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latflidia  or  Pvtrm  PertoM,  atown  in  Umbria, 
•■  <alled  becaaae  a  road  was  here  cut  through  the 
'^ubJ  order  of  Vespasian.  An  ancient  inscription 
"-  liic  ipot  sdll  eommemocates  this  work. 

l&tsnaa  Mmx%  the  MediUrraman  &a,  ex- 

vMed  on  the  W.  Cram  the  Straiu  of  Hercules, 

* 'xh  Mpaiated  it  from  the  Atlantic,  to  the  coasts 

f  :^TTis  sad  Asia  Minor  on  the  £.    In  the  N.E. 

t  m  anally  supposed  to  terminate  at  the  Helles- 

y^^  Fmn  the  Straito  of  Hercules  to  the  furthest 

*-^7fa  of  Sjria  it  is  2000  miles  in  length  ;  and, 

-  i^isf  the  isUnds,  it  occupies  an  area  of  734,000 

»  we  Biles.    It  was  caOed  by  the  Romans  Man 

'     tm  at  IwkaUmm ;  by  the  Greeks  i^  f<rw 

^^*rrv.  or  4  hrht  MAotto,  or,  more  fully,  if 

'■^•i  'HpaaXsW  rn|X»y  d^i\arra^  and  by  He- 

'iXQ  9«  4  ^4kKrra;  and  from  its  washing  the 

^*  both  of  Greece  and  Italy,  it  was  also  called 

-"•)  br  Gifoks  and  Romans  Our  Sea  (i)  lifuripa 

^Wto,  t|  aaT  lyuu  MAotto,  Man  Nottrum). 

<  >  ^cBB  Man  Mtdikrramtmm  is  not  used  bv  the 

'^  QiMcal  writers,  and  occur*  first  in  Solinus. 

^«  of  the  aacienu  betioTed  that  the  Mediter- 

^"^fteofed  ito  waters  from  t£e  Atlantic,  and 

'v^  1^  thfough  the  Hellespont  and  the  Pro- 

f  ^  an  ihaEvanes  ^t  others,  on  the  contiary. 
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maintained  that  the  waters  came  from  the  Euzine 
into  the  Mediterranean.  The  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
tide  are  perceptible  in  only  a  few  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  such  as  in  the  Svrtes  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  in  the  Adriatic,  &&  ^he  different  parts 
of  the  Mediterranean  are  called  by  different  names, 
which  are  spoken  of  in  separate  articles.  See 
Mars  Ttruhbnum  or  Infxrdm,  Adria  or  M. 
Adrxaticum  or  M.  Supxrum,  M.  Siculum,  M. 

AXOABUIC,  &c 

IntoiiflU,  the  Unshorn,  a  surname  of  Apollo 
and  Bacchus,  in  allusion  to  the  eternal  youth  of 
theee  gods,  since  the  Greek  youths  allowed  their 
hair  to  grow  until  they  attained  manhood. 

Invi  Caitnim.    [CASTRaic,  No.  1.] 

Infenm  ("Irvicor  or  -or :  'IpwtTnt :  Oalda  Bd- 
lota  9),  a  small  town  in  the  S.  of  Sicily,  not  far 
from  Selinus,  on  the  rirer  Hypaas. 

lo  ('I«i),  daoghter  of  Inachus,  the  first  king  of 
Argos.  or,  according  to  others,  of  lasus  or  Piren. 
Zeus  loTed  lo,  bat  on  account  of  Hera*s  jealousy, 
he  metamorphosed  her  into  a  white  heifer.  The 
goddess,  who  was  aware  of  the  change,  ob- 
tained the  heifer  from  Zeus,  and  placed  her  under 
the  care  of  Aigus  Panoptes ;  but  Zeus  sent  Hennes 
to  slay  Aigus  and  deliver  lo.  [Arodsl]  Hera 
then  tormented  lo  with  a  gad-fly,  and  drove  her 
in  a  state  of  phrensy  from  land  to  land  over  the 
whole  earth,  until  at  length  she  found  rest  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.    Here  she  recoyeied  her  ori- 

final  fonn,  and  bore  a  son  to  Zeus,  called  Epaphus. 
Epaphusl]  This  is  the  common  story,  which 
appears  to  be  very  ancient,  since  Homer  constantly 
gives  the  epithet  of  Arg^ikoateM  (the  sUyer  of 
Argus)  to  Hennes.  The  wanderings  of  lo  were 
very  celebrated  in  antiquity,  and  were  extended 
and  embellished  with  the  increase  of  geographical 
knowledge.  Of  these  there  is  a  full  account  in  the 
Prometheus  of  Aeschylus.  The  Bosporus  is  laid 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  her  swimmmg  acrou 
it  According  to  some  traditions  lo  mairi^  Tele- 
sonus,  king  of  Egyvt,  and  was  afterwards  identi* 
ned  with  Isii. — Toe  legend  of  lo  is  difficult  to 
explain.  It  appears  that  lo  was  identical  with  the 
moon ;  which  is  probably  signified  by  her  being 
represented  as  a  woman,  with  the  horns  of  a  heifer. 
Her  connection  with  ilgypt  seems  to  be  an  invention 
of  later  times,  and  was  probably  suggested  by  the 
resemblance  which  was  round  to  exist  between  the 
Ajvive  lo  and  the  Egyptian  Isis. 

Idb&tM,  king  of  LyciiL    [Bxlliropbon.] 

loL  [Caxsarba,  No.  4.] 

lolaOTaaa.    [Iolaus.] 

loa&na  {^\6Xaas\  son  of  Iphides  and  Autome- 
dusa.  Iphides  was  the  half-brother  of  Hercules, 
and  Iolaus  was  the  fiuthfiil  companion  and  cha- 
rioteer of  the  hero.  [HxRCULxa.]  He  assisted 
Hercules  in  slaying  the  Lemaean  Hydra.  After 
Hercules  had  instituted  the  Olympic  games,  Iolaus 
won  the  victory  with  the  hoTMs  of  his  master. 
Hercules  sent  him  to  Sardinia  at  the  head  of  his 
sons  whom  he  had  by  the  daughters  of  Thespius. 
He  introduced  civilisation  among  the  inhabitants  of 
that  ishmd,  and  was  worshipped  by  them.  From 
Sardinia  he  went  to  Sicily,  and  then  returned  to 
Hercules  shortly  before  the  death  of  the  latter. 
After  the  death  of  the  hero,  Iolaus  was  the  first 
who  offered  sacrifices  to  him  as  a  demigod.  Accord- 
ing to  Pausanias,  Iolaus  died  in  Sardmia,  whereas, 
according  to  others,  he  was  buried  in  the  tomb  of 
his  grandfrther,  Amphitryon.    His  descendanu  in 
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Sardinia  were  called  'IoAa«is  and  Idiaentea.  [Sar- 
dinia.] lolaut  after  his  death  obtained  permission 
from  the  gods  of  the  Nether  World  to  come  to  the 
assistance  of  the  children  of  Hercules.  He  slew 
Eurystheos,  and  then  returned  to  the  shades. 

loloof  {*lto\K6s,  £p.  'Ia«Xic<{r,  Dor.  *IaXic^f : 
*ld»Xxios\  an  ancient  town  in  Magnesia  in  Thessaly 
at  the  top  of  the  Pagasaean  gulf^  7  stadia  from  the 
sea.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
mythical  Cretheus,  and  to  have  been  colonised  by 
Min3ran8  from  Orchomenos.  It  was  celebrated  in 
mytholooy  as  the  residence  of  Pelias  and  Jason, 
and  as  the  place  from  which  the  Argonauts  sailed 
in  quest  of  the  golden  fleece.  At  a  later  time  it 
fell  into  decay,  and  its  inhabitants  were  removed 
to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Demetrias,  which  was 
founded  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 

I51a  (^\6Kt\\  daughter  of  Eurytus  of  Oechalia, 
was  beloved  by  Hercules.  For  details  see  p.  310. 
After  the  death  of  Hercules,  she  married  his  son 
Hyllus. 

*IolIa8  or  lolftns  (UWas  or  *l6Kaoi),  1.  Son  of 
Antipater,  and  brother  of  Cassander,  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia. He  was  cup-bearer  to  Alexander  at  the 
period  of  his  last  illness.  Those  writers  who  adopt 
the  idea  of  the  king  having  been  poisoned,  repre- 
sent loUas  as  the  person  who  actually  administered 
the  fstal  draught.— '2.  Of  Bithynia,  a  writer  on 
materia  medica,  flourished  in  the  3rd  century  b.  c. 

Ion  (Imc).  1.  The  &bulons  ancestor  of  the 
lonians,  is  described  as  the  son  of  Apollo  by  Creusa, 
the  daughter  of  Erecthetis  and  wife  of  Xuthus. 
The  most  celebrated  story  about  Ion  is  the  one 
which  forms  the  subject  of  the  Ion  of  Euripides. 
Apollo  had  visited  Creusa  in  a  cave  below  the 
Propylaea,  at  Athens  ;  and  when  she  gave  birth  to 
a  son,  she  exposed  him  in  the  same  cave.  The 
god,  however,  had  the  child  conveyed  to  Delphi, 
where  he  was  educated  by  a  priestess.  Some  time 
afterwards  Xuthus  and  Creusa  came  to  consult  the 
oracle  about  the  means  of  obtaining  an  heir.  They 
received  for  answer  that  the  first  human  being 
which  Xuthus  met  on  leaving  the  temple  should  be 
his  son.  Xuthus  met  Ion,  and  acknowledged  him 
as  his  son  ;  but  Creusa,  imagining  him  to  be  a  son 
of  her  husband  by  a  former  mistress,  caused  a  cup 
to  be  presented  to  the  youth,  which  was  filled  with 
the  poisonous  blood  of  a  dragon.  However,  her 
object  was  discovered,  for  as  Ion,  b^ore  drinking, 
poured  out  a  libation  to  the  gods,  a  pigeon  which 
drank  of  it  died  on  the  spot  Creusd  thereupon 
fled  to  the  altar  of  the  god.  Ion  dragged  her 
away,  and  was  on  the  point  of  killing  her,  when  a 
priestess  interfered,  explained  the  mystery,  and 
showed  that  Ion  was  the  son  of  Creusa.  Mother 
and  son  thus  became  reconciled,  but  Xuthus  was 
not  let  into  the  secret  — Among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Aegialus,  L  e.  the  N.  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  who 
were  lonians,  there  was  another  tradition  current 
Xuthus,  when  expelled  from  Thessaly,  came  to  the 
Aegialus.  After  his  death  Ion  was  on  the  point 
of  marching  against  the  Aegialeans,  when  their 
king  Selinus  gave  him  his  daughter  Helice  in  mar- 
riage. On  the  death  of  Selinus,  Ion  succeeded  to 
the  throne,  and  thus  the  Aegialeans  received  the 
name  of  lonians,  and  the  town  of  Helice  was  built 
in  honour  of  lon^s  wife.  —  Other  traditions  repre- 
sent Ion  as  king  of  Athens  between  the  reigns  of 
Erechtheus  and  Cecrops  ;  for  it  is  said  that  his 
auistance  was  called  in  by  the  Athenians  in  their 
war  with  the  Eleusinians,  that  he  conquered  Eu- 1 
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molpus,  and  then  became  king  of  Athem.  He 
there  became  the  £sther  of  4  sods,  Oeleon,  Aegkom, 
Aigades,  and  Hoplet,  whose  names  were  given  to 
the  4  Athenian  classes.  After  hii  death  he  w&i 
buried  at  Potamus.  —•2.  Of  Chios,  son  of  Onho- 
menes,  was  a  celebrated  tragic  poet  He  v<er.; 
to  Athens  when  young,  and  there  enjoyed  \t' 
society  of  Aeschylus  and  Cimoo.  The  Dumber  c' 
his  tragedies  is  variously  stated  at  12,  30,  and  4ii. 
We  have  the  titles  and  a  few  firagmenti  of  li. 
Ion  also  wrote  other  kinds  of  poetry,  and  prr^ 
works  both  in  history  and  philosophy.  «*1  >^ 
Ephesus,  a  rhapsodist  in  the  time  (Mf  Soaates 
from  whom  one  of  Plato^s  dial(^es  is  named. 

ISnla  Qlatvla :  "Imvts)  and  fonif  (Rom.  poet.'. 
a  district  on  the  W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  lo  cai>i 
from  the  Ionian  Greeks  who  eolonized  it  at  a  tir" 
earlier  than  any  distinct  historical  recordi.   I- 
mythical  account  of  **  the  great  Ionic  migretm' 
relates  that  in  consequence  of  the  disputes  betvp: 
the  sons  of  Codrus,  king  of  Athens,  abost  i^ 
succession  to  his  government,  his  younger  am 
Neleus  and  Andrrolus,  resolved  to  seek  a  v 
home  beyond  the  Aegean  Sea.    Attica  was  si  t^* 
time  overpeopled  by  numerous  exilea,  vhom :  - 
great  revolution,  known  as  "the  return  of  '^ 
Hexaclidae,**  had  driven  out  of  their  own  io:ri 
the  chief  of  whom  were  the  lonians  who  ^ 
been  expelled  from  Peloponnesus  by  the  IV^ns 
invaders.    A  large  portion  of  this  sopeffloou  ;- 
pulation  went  forth  as  Athenian  col<»ists,  cs:-' 
the  leadership  of  Androclus  and  Neleuc,  mi  '^' 
other  chieftains  of  other  races,  and  settled  on  ^^ 
part  of  the  W.  shores  of  Asia  Minor  which  fony: 
the  coast  of  Lydia  and  part  of  Caria,  and  ak  i: 
the  adjacent  islands  of  Chios  and  Sunos,  sod  -^ 
the  Cyclades.     The  mythical  chronology  pURi 
this  great  movement  140  years  after  the  Tmj:': 
war,  or  60  years  after  the  return  of  the  Heiaclui^ 
that  is  in  b.c.  1060  or  1044,  acoording  to  tt.- 
2  chief  dates  imagined  for  the  Trojan  war.    Pst^ 
ing  from  mythology  to  history,  the  earliest  &9- 
thentio  records  show  ns  the  existence  of  12  f^ 
cities  on  the  above-named  coast,  claiming  to  ^< 
(though  some  of  them  only  partially)  of  I^ 
origin,  and  all  united  into  one  oonfederacy,  >imi  ^ 
to  that  of  the  1 2  anciokt  Ionian  cities  on  the  N. 
coaat  of  the  Peloponnesus.    The  district  tbev  yxr 
sessed  formed  a  narrow  strip  of  coast,  extoxiL': 
between,  and  somewhat  beyond,  the  mouthi  of  t*  •- 
rivers  Maeander,  on  the  S.,  and  Heimus,  on  the  N- 
The  names  of  the  12  cities,  going  firom  S.  to  N\ 
were  Milbtur,  Mti78,  Prixnb,  Samos  (city  sQ^ 
island),  Ephxsus,  Colophon,  Lxbxdcs,  Tiun 
Erythrab,  Chios  (city  and   island),  Claiu- 
M BNAB,  and  PHOCABA  ;  the  first  3  on  the  c<b»; 
of  Caria,  the  rest  on  that  of  Lydia :  the  citr  of 
Smyrna,  which  lay  within  this  district,  bnt  was  «•• 
Aeolic  origin,  was  afterwards  (about  b.c.  700) 
added  to  the  Ionian  confedeney.     The  common 
sanctuary  of  the  leagne  was  the  Paniooiom  (voi^ 
u^yioy),  a  sanctuary  of  Poseidon  Heliconios,  <^ 
the  N.  side  of  the  promontory  of  Mycale,  oppo»i> 
to   Samos ;  and  here  was  held  the  gmt  <^ 
tional  assembly  {wwity^s)  of  the  coofedenc}. 
called  Panionia  (wavioyia :  see  DiU.  lifA^-  «•  r*  - 
It  is  vei7  important  to  observe  that  the  inhsbitsnu 
of  these  cities  )irere  very  iar  from  being  exeluiiTrl.T 
and  purely  of  Ionian  descent    The  traditions  «( 
the  original  colonisation  and  the  accounts  ti  tbr 
historians  agreo  in  npiesenuag  thsm  •■  peop^'* 
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U  ft  grtat  mixture,  not  only  of  Hellenic  ncei,  but 
h''Vi  of  tfaete  with  the  earlier  inhabitants,  such  as 
Ctfiani,  Leieges,  Ljdians,  Cretans,  and  Peias- 
jnami :  their  dialects,  Herodotns  expressly  tells  us, 
wFfe  very  difierent,  and  nearly  all  of  them  were 
founded  on  the  sites  of  pre-existing  native  settle- 
Dientau  The  xeligioos  rites,  also,  which  the  Greeks 
of  Ionia  observed,  in  addition  to  their  national 
vonbip  of  Poseidon,  were  borrowed  in  part  from 
tb«  nauTe  peoples  ;  such  were  the  worship  of  Apollo 
Didrmaeus  at  Bnnchidae  near  Miletns,  of  Arte- 
LnU  St  Epbesos,  and  of  Apollo  Clarius  at  Colophon. 
All  these  &cts  point  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
^rreek  eoloaisition  of  this  coast  was  effected,  not 
bj  one,  bot  by  snccessiTO  emigrations  from  dif- 
ferrat  states,  bat  chiefly  of  the  Ionic  race.  The 
oditral  position  of  this  district,  its  excellent  bar- 
loon,  snd  the  fertility  of  iu  plains,  watered  by 
tbe  Mseander,  the  Caj^ster,  and  the  Hermns,  com- 
Itced  with  the  energetic  character  of  the  Ionian 
race  to  confer  a  liigh  degree  of  prosperity  upon 
tbrw  cities ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  they  began 
to  Mod  forth  coUmiee  to  many  places  on  the  shores 
'f  ibe  Meditemnean  and  the  Euxiue,  and  even  to 
^inrce  itsell  During  the  rise  of  the  Lydian 
tnpin,  the  cities  of  Ionia  preserred  their  inde- 
pcadence  until  the  reign  of  Croesus,  who  subdued 
tboie  on  the  mainland,  but  relinquished  his  design 
of  ansdkiag  the  islands.  When  Cyrus  had  over- 
thrown  Croesoj,  he  sent  his  general  Harpagus  to 
ctrplete  the  conquest  of  the  Ionic  Greeks,  b.c. 
^4o.  Under  the  Persian  rule,  they  retained  their 
ptiitical  ofganixation,  subject  to  the  government  of 
tlf  Persian  satrapa,  and  of  tyrants  who  were  set 
tip  in  ungle  cities,  but  they  were  required  to 
ri>4er  tribute  and  military  service  to  the  king. 
In  B.  c.  500  diey  revolted  from  Darius  Hystaspis, 
^«r  the  leadership  of  HiSTUXUS,  the  former 
(}rant  of  Miletos,  and  his  brother-in-hiw  Arista- 
'■^'ftiis,  snd  supported  by  aid  from  the  Athenians. 
Tb^  Ionian  army  advanced  as  far  as  Sardis,  which 
to^-r  took  and  burnt,  but  they  were  driven  back 
*  -  :h*  coast,  and  defeated  near  Ephesus  a  c.  499. 
1 V  rrconquett  of  Ionia  by  the  Persians  was  com- 
\  "M  by  the  taking  of  Miletns,  in  496,  and  the 
I  lasa  were  compdled  to  furnish  ships,  and  to 
xrre  u  toldien,  in  the  2  expeditions  against 
'ir^rfe.  After  the  defeat  of  Xerxes,  the  Greeks 
<^*^  the  vrar  to  the  coasts  of  Asia,  and 
'Vtrd  the  liberation  of  Ionia  by  the  victories 
«'  Mtale  (479),  and  of  the  Eurymedon  (469). 
Ir  ^7  the  peace  of  Antalcidaa  restored  Ionia 
*-  Penis;  and  after  the  Macedonian  conquest, 

*  fonsrd  pan,  suoeessively,  of  the  kingdom  of 
Prnmos,  and  of  the  Roman  province  of  Asia. 
^'^r  the  history  of  the  several  cities,  see  the  re- 
»TtJTe  sxtieles.  In  no  country  inhabited  by  the 
Hellenic  race,  except  at  Athens,  were  the  refine* 
^''  u  of  civiliiation,  the  arts,  and  literature,  more 
^viilj  cultivated  than  in  Ionia.  The  restless 
'^rq?  and  free  spirit  of  the  Ionic  race,  the  riches 
t'>'^  by  corameree,  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
*>  crest  seau  of  Asiatic  civilisation,  combined  to 
^'<UM»  with  rapidity  the  intellectual  progress  and 
^ '  leaal  development  of  its  people ;  but  these 
""^f  lafitMBees,  unchecked  by  the  rigid  discipline 
' '  tfce  I^rie  nee,  or  the  simple  earnestness  of  the 
•'•".L^  DDbned  their  social  life  with  luxury  and 

•  *««».  sad  invested  their  works  of  genius  with 
^-  fcofs  of  enchanting  beauty  at  the  expense 
^  ine:c  good  taste  and  eaiaest  purpose.    Out  of 
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the  long  list  of  the  authors  and  artistt  of  Ionia,  we 
may  mention  Mimnermus  of  Colophon,  the  first 
poet  of  the  amatory  elegy ;  Anacreon  of  Teos,  who 
sang  of  love  and  wine  to  the  music  of  the  lyre  ; 
Thales  of  Miletus,  Anaxagoras  of  Clasomenae,  and 
several  other  early  philosophers ;  the  early  annalists, 
Cadmus,  Dionysius,  and  Hecataeus,  all  of  Miletus  ; 
and,  in  the  fine  arts,  besides  being  the  home  of 
that  exquisitely  beautiful  order  of  architecture,  the 
Ionic,  and  possessing  many  of  the  most  magnificent 
temples  in  the  world,  Ionia  was  the  native  country 
of  that  refined  school  of  painting,  which  boasted 
the  names  of  Zeuxis,  Apelles,  and  Parrhasius.  The 
most  fiouririiing  period  in  the  history  of  Ionia  is 
that  during  whicti  it  was  subject  to  Persia  ;  but  ita 
prosperity  lasted  till  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
empire,  under  which  its  cities  were  among  the 
chief  resorts  of  the  celebrated  teachers  of  rhetoric 
and  philosophy.  The  important  place  which  some 
of  the  chief  cities  of  Ionia  occupy  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  Christianity,  is  attested  by  the  AeU  af  tis 
ApostUsy  and  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
Ephesiansy  and  of  St.  John  to  the  7  churches  of 
Asia. 

ISnXiun  Kare  {*l6vios  ir^vror,  *I^rioy  WAa^ot, 
'lomiy  bdharroL^  *\6inos  w6pos)y  a  part  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  between  Italy  and  Greece,  was  S.  of 
the  Adriatic,  and  began  on  the  W.  at  Hydruntum 
in  Calabria,  and  on  the  £.  at  Oricus  in  Epims,  or 
at  the  Ceraunian  moimtains.  In  more  ancient  tunes 
the  Adriatic  was  called  'I^mos  f^^xhs  or  *l^y(os  «c^A- 
Tor;  while  at  a  Uter  time  the  Ionium  Mare  itself 
was  included  in  the  Adriatic.  In  its  widest  signi- 
fication the  Ionium  Mare  included  the  Afare  Sieu- 
/him,  Cnticiun  and  learium.  Its  name  was  usually 
derived  by  the  ancients  from  the  wanderings  of  lo^ 
but  it  was  more  probably  so  called  from  the  Ionian 
colonies,  which  settled  in  Cephallenia  and  the 
other  islands  off  the  W.  coasts  of  Greece. 

Idphon  (*Io^y),  son  of  Sophocles,  by  Nico- 
stiate,  was  a  distinguished  tragic  poet.  He  brought 
out  timgedies  during  the  life  of  his  father,  and  was 
still  flourishing  in  b.  c.  405,  the  year  in  which 
Aristophanes  brought  out  the  /Vc^s.  For  the 
celebrated  story  of  his  undutiftd  charge  against  his 
&ther,  see  Sophoclu. 

Ipfalaa  (*l<^Mb),  I  e.  Evadne,  a  daughter  of 
Iphis,  and  wifis  of  Capaneus. 

IphiolM  or  Iphielui  (*I^iicX^t,  "I^tirAot  or 
'I^iffAe^f). .  1.  Son  of  Amphitryon  and  Alcmene 
of  Thebes,  was  one  night  yoimger  than  his  half- 
brother  Hercules.  He  was  first  married  to  Auto- 
medusa,  the  daughter  of  Alcathous,  by  whom  he 
became  the  father  of  lolaus,  and  afterwards  to  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Creoo.  He  accompanied 
Hercules  on  several  of  his  expeditions,  and  also 
took  part  in  the  Calydonian  hunt  He  fell  in  battle 
against  the  sons  of  Hippocoon,  or,  according  to 
another  account,  was  wounded  in  the  battle  against 
the  Molionidae,  and  was  carried  to  Pheneus,  where 
he  died.— '2.  Son  of  Thestius  by  Laophonte  or 
Deidamia  or  Eurythemis  or  Lencippe.  He  took 
part  in  the  Calydonian  hunt  and  the  expedition 
of  the  Argonauts.— '8.  Son  of  Phylacus,  and 
grandson  of  Deion  and  Clymene,  or  son  of  Cephalus 
and  Clymene,  the  daughter  of  Minyas.  He  was 
married  to  Diomedia  or  Astyoche,  and  was  the 
father  of  Podarces  and  Proteulaus.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  Argonauts  ;  and  he  possessed  large  herds 
of  oxen,  whiai  he  gave  to  the  seer  MeUunpus.  He 
was  also  celebrated  for  hia  iwiftness  in  running. 
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Iphier&tei  Cl^utpdnff),  the  £unous  Athenian 
general,  was  the  eon  of  a  ihoemaker.  He  distin- 
goithed  himself  at  an  early  age  by  hia  gallantry  in 
battle ;  and  in  b.  &  394,  when  he  was  only  25 
yeazB  of  age,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Athenians 
to  the  command  of  the  forces  which  they  sent  to 
the  aid  of  the  Boeotians  after  the  battle  of  Coronea. 
In  393  he  commanded  the  Athenian  forces  at 
G>rinth,  and  at  the  same  time  introduced  an 
important  imiffOTement  in  military  tactics — the 
formation  of  a  body  of  targeteers  (TcArcurroi)  pos- 
sessing, to  a  certain  extent,  the  advantaiKS  of 
heavy  and  light-armed  forces.  This  he  drocted 
by  substituting  a  small  taiget  for  the  heavy  shield, 
adopting  a  longer  sword  and  spear,  and  replacing 
the  old  coat  of  mail  by  a  linen  corslet.  At  the 
head  of  his  taigeteers  he  defeated  and  nearly  de- 
stroyed a  Spartan  Mora  in  the  following  year  (392), 
an  exploit  which  became  very  celebrated  throt^hout 
Greece.  In  the  same  year  he  was  succeeded  in  the 
command  at  Corinth  by  Chabrias.  In  389  he  was 
sent  to  the  Hellespont  to  oppose  Anaxibins,  who 
was  ddeated  by  him  and  slain  in  the  following  year. 
On  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  in  387,  Iphicrates 
went  to  Thrace  to  assist  Seuthes,  king  of  the 
Odrysae,  but  he  soon  afterwards  formed  an  alliance 
with  Cotys,  who  gave  him  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage. In  377  Iphicrates  was  sent  by  the  Athenians, 
with  the  command  of  a  mercenary  force,  to  assist 
Phamabasus,  in  reducing  Egypt  to  subjection  ;  but 
the  expedition  failed  through  a  misunderstanding 
between  Iphicrates  and  Phamabasus.  In  373 
IphicratM  was  sent  to  Conyia,  in  conjunction  with 
C^listrattts  and  Chabrias,  in  the  command  of  an 
Athenian  force,  and  he  remained  in  the  Ionian  sea 
till  the  peace  of  371  put  an  end  to  hostilitiesb 
About  367,  he  was  sent  against  Amphipolis,  and 
after  carrying  on  the  war  against  this  place  for  3 
years,  was  superseded  by  Timolhens.  Shortly 
afterwards,  he  assisted  his  &ther^in-law  Cotys,  in 
his  war  against  Athens  for  the  possession  of  the 
Thiacian  Chersonesns.  But  his  conduct  in  this 
matter  was  passed  over  by  the  Atheniana.  After 
the  death  of  Chabrias  (357)  Iphicrates,  Timotheus, 
and  Menestheus  wera  jobed  with  Chare*  as  com- 
manders in  the  Social  War,  and  were  prosecuted 
by  their  uusdupulous  colleague,  because  they  had 
reftised  to  risk  an  engagement  in  a  storm.  Iphi- 
crates was  acquitted.  F^m  the  period  of  his  trial 
he  seons  to  have  lived  quietly  at  Alhens.  He 
died  before  348.  Iphicrates  has  been  commended 
for  his  combined  prudence  and  energy  as  a  gesunL 
The  worst  words,  he  said,  that  a  commander  could 
utter  were,  **  I  should  not  have  expected  it.**  His 
services  were  highly  valued  by  the  Athenians,  and 
vrere  rewarded  by  them  with  almost  unprecedented 
honours. 

IpbigtD&t  (*I^f7fF«ia),  according  to  the  most 
common  tradition,  a  daughter  of  Agamemnon  and 
Clytaemnestra,  but  aoeor&kg  to  others,  a  daughter 
of  Theseus  and  Helena,  and  brought  up  by  Cly- 
taemnestra as  a  foster-diild.  Agamemnon  had 
once  killed  a  stag  in  the  grove  of  Artemis ;  or  he 
had  boasted  that  the  goddess  heiaelf  could  not  hit 
better;  or  he  had  vowed  in  the  year  in  which 
Iphigenia  was  bom  to  sacrifice  the  most  beautiful 

{production  of  that  year,  but  bad  afterwards  neg- 
ected  to  lulfil  his  vow.  Oneof  these  draaastanfcea 
is  said  to  have  been  the  came  of  the  calm  which 
detained  the  Orsdc  fleet  in  Aolk,  when  the  Qieeks 
wanted  to  aaU  against  Tkoy.    The  seer  OOchas 
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declared  that  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  wu  tie 
only  means  of  propitiating  Artemii.    Agsmemoon 
was  obliged  to  yield,  and  Iphigenia  vaa  broogfat 
to  Chalcis  under  the  pretext  of  bang  osmed  to 
Achilles.    When  Iphigenia  was  on  the  point  of 
being  sacrificed,  Artemis  carried  her  in  a  dood  to 
Tauri^  where  she  became  the  priesteii  of  the  god- 
dess, and  a  stag  was  substitated  for  her  by  Aitenk 
While  Iphigenia  was  serving  Artemis  as  pmst£M 
in  Tauns,  her  brother  Orestes  and  hii  fhesd 
Pylades  came  to  Tanris  to  cany  off  the  imu' 
of  the  goddess  at  this  place,  which  was  beliered  ti 
have  fiidlen  horn  heaven.    As  strangen  tbey  wm 
to  be  sacrificed  in  the  temple  of  Arteoui ;  kt 
Iphigenia  recognised  her  brother,  and  fled  vith 
him  and  the  statue  of  the  goddess.    In  the  neafi- 
time  Electra,  another  sister  of  Orestei,  had  heard 
that  he  had  been  sacrificed  in  Tanris  br  tbt 
priestess  of  Artemis.     At  Delphi  she  net  Iphi- 
genia, whom  she  supposed  had  murdered  Onaxa- 
She  therefore  resolved  to  deprive  Iphigenia  of  y 
sight,  but  was  prevented  by  the  in^erecce  v 
Orestes ;   and  a  scene  of  recognition  took  ^^ 
All  now  returned  to  Mycenae ;  but  Ipbigcsa 
carried  the  statue  of  Artemia  to  the  Attic  tov:i<^' 
Brauron    near  Marathon.      She  there  died  ^ 
priestess  of  the  goddesa. — An  a  daughter  of  Tbesesi 
Iphigenia  was  amnected  with  tiie  heroic  fmi  ^ 
of  Attica,  and  after  her  death  the  veils  and  &^ 
costly  garments  which  had  been  worn  by  womav: 
had  died  in  childbirth  were  dedicated  to  her.  i- 
oording  to  some  traditians  Iphigenia  never  died  :^- 
was  changed  by  Artemis  into  Hecate,  or  vtio- 
dowed  by  the  goddess  with  immortality  and  ete2a> 
youth,  and  under  the  name  of  Orilochia  beevs; 
the  wife  of  Achilles  in  the  ialand  of  Leooe.— T^ 
Lacedaemonians  maintained  that  the  image  of  Ar- 
temis, which  Iphigenia  and  Orestes  had  cur^- 
away  from  Tanris,  was  preserved  in  Sparta  sodi^ 
in  Attica,  and  was  worshipped  in  the  fomer  pv 
under  the  name  of  Artemis  Orthia.  Both  in  Anks 
and  in  Sparta  human  sacrifices  were  offisivd  t- 
Iphigenia  in  early  tiroes.    In  place  of  these  hssas 
sacr^Sces    the  Spartan    youths  were    afterwdt 
scourged  at  the  festival  of  Artemis  Orthia.    It  *> 
pean  probaUe  that  Iphigenia  was  originallT  toe 
■une  as  Artemis  herself. 

IphlmidTa  or  IphimUe  flfi^Scia,  I^H 
daughter  of  Ttiops,  and  wifie  of  Alocna  Beaoe  ic 
love  with  Poseidon,  she  often  walked  on  the  »y 
shore,  and  collected  ita  wateta  in  her  lap,  whence  i^' 
became,  by  Poseidon,  the  mother  of  the  Mt^^ 
Otas  and  Ephialtea.  While  Iphimedia  and  btr 
daughter,  PanciatiB,  were  celebrating  the  arpa  '^' 
Dionysus  on  Mount  Drins,  they  were  esrried  off  ^^ 
Thradan  piratea  to  Naxos  or  Stra^k ;  bat  tbif; 
were  ddivered  by  the  Aloldaa. 

JjibiB  Of)*  1.  Son  of  Alector,  and  fother  4 
Eteodus  and  Efadne,  the  wife  of  Capaneni,  «u 
king  of  Argos.  He  advised  Pdynioes  to  give  the 
celebrated  neddace  of  Harmonia  to  Erq>byle,  thi: 
■he  might  persuade  her  husband  Amphisnos  t> 
take  part  in  the  expedition  against  Thebes.  Hr 
lost  his  two  duldren,  and  therefore  left  his  kin^dos 
to  Sthenelua,  son  of  Capaneos.— >.  Son  of  Sth^ 
nehis,  and  brother  of  Emyathena,  was  one  of  th^ 
Argonanta  who  foil  in  the  battle  with  Aeetei.*3 
A  youth  in  love  with  Anaxarete.  [Anaxariti  ^ 
^•4.  Daughter  of  L^us  and  Telethoss,  of  Pb»«;'- 
ttts  in  Crete.  She  was  brought  up  as  a  bor,  on  tr..* 
advice  of  laii,  because  her  fother,  previotts  to  her 
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t>irth,  had  ordered  the  child  to  be  killed,  if  it  should 
be  a  girl.  When  Iphis  had  grown  up,  and  was 
to  be  betrothed  to  lanthe,  she  was  metamorphosed 
by  Isis  into  a  youth. 

Iphltna  Cl^tros),  L  Son  of  Euiytus  of  Oechalia, 
one  of  the  Argonauts,  was  afterwards  killed  bj 
Hercules.  (For  details,  see  p.310,  a.)— 'S.  Son 
of  Naubolus,  and  fiither  of  Schedius,  Epistn»hns, 
and  Eurynmne,  in  Phods,  likewise  one  ox  the 
Argonauts.— •  8.  Son  of  Haemon,  or  Prazonides, 
or  Iphitus,  king  of  Elia,  restored  the  Olympic 
frames,  and  instituted  the  cessation  of  all  war 
during  their  celebration,  b.  c  884. 

IpiOfl  ("I^'oOf  a  BmAll  town  in  Great  Phrygia, 
celebrated  in  history  as  the  scene  of  the  decisire 
battle  which  closed  the  great  contest  between  the 
generals  of  Alexander  for  the  succession  to  his 
empire,  and  in  which  Antigonus  was  defeated  and 
alam,  B.C.  301.  [Antigonus.]  The  site  is  un- 
known, but  it  appears  to  haye  been  about  the  centre 
of  Phrygia,  not  far  from  Synnada. 

Ira  (Effra,  *Ip^),  a  mountain  fortress  in  Messenia, 
memorable  as  the  place  when  Aristoraenes  defended 
himself  for  11  years  against  the  Spartans.  Its 
eapture  by  the  Spartans  in  b.  c.  668  put  an  end  to 
the  2nd  Messenian  war.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it 
is  the  same  as  Ira  (IL  iz.  150),  one  of  the  7  dties, 
which  Agamemnon  promised  to  AchiUes. 

LrtnaeuB  (EipiiMubt),  one  of  the  early  Christian 
fathers,  was  probably  bom  at  Smyrna  between 
A.D.  120  and  140.  In  his  early  youth  he  heard 
Polycarp.  He  afterwards  went  to  Oaul,  and  in 
177  succeeded  Pothinus  as  bishop  of  Lyon.  He 
made  many  conyerts  from  heathenism,  and  was 
most  active  in  opposing  the  Gnostics,  especially  the 
Valentinians.  He  seems  to  have  lived  till  about 
the  end  of  the  2nd  century.  The  only  work  of 
Irenaeus  now  extant,  Advemu  Hmergset^  is  in- 
tended to  rofute  the  Ghiostics.  The  original  Greek 
is  lost,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments,  but 
the  work  exists  in  a  barbarous,  but  andent  Latin 
version.    Edited  by  Gmbe,  Oxon.  1702. 

Iriiie  {tlp^\  called  Paz  by  the  Romans, 
the  goddess  of  peace,  was,  according  to  Hesiod,  a 
daughter  of  Zeiss  and  Themis,  and  one  of  the 
Horae.  [HoRAB.]  Afrerthevictoiy  of  Timotheus 
over  the  Lacedaemonians,  altars  were  erected  to  her 
at  Athens  at  the  public  expense.  Her  statue  at 
Athens  stood  by  the  side  of  that  of  Amphiamus, 
carrying  in  its  arms  Plutus,  the  god  of  wealth, 
and  another  stood  near  that  of  Hestia  in  the  Pry- 
taneum.  At  Rome,  whero  peace  was  also  wor- 
shipped as  a  goddess,  she  had  a  magnificent  temple, 
which  was  built  by  ^e  emperor  Vespasian.  Pax  is 
represented  on  coins  as  a  youthful  female,  holding 
in  her  left  arm  a  cornucopia,  and  in  her  right  hand 
an  olive  bianch  or  the  staff  of  Mercury.  Sometimes 
she  appears  in  the  act  of  burning  a  pile  of  arms,  or 
carrying  corn-ears  in  her  hand  or  upon  her  head. 

Irii  (Tiptf ),  daughter  of  Thanmas  (whence  she 
is  called  TkaimaiUiat)  and  of  Electra,  and  sister 
of  the  Harpies.  In  the  Iliad  she  appears  as 
the  messenger  of  the  gods,  especially  of  Zeus  and 
Hers.  In  the  Odyssey,  Hermes  is  the  messenger 
of  the  gods,  and  Iris  is  never  mentioned.  Iris 
appears  to  have  been  originally  the  personification 
of  the  rainbow,  for  this  brilliant  phenomenon  in 
the  skies,  which  vanishes  as  quickly  as  it  appears, 
was  regarded  as  the  swift  messenger  of  the  gods. 
Some  poets  describe  Iris  as  the  rainbow  itself  bvt 
other  writers  represent  the  rainbow  as  only  the 
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road  on  which  Iris  travels,  and  which  therefore 
appears  whenever  the  goddess  wants  it,  and  va- 
nishes  when  it  is  no  longer  needed.  In  the  earlier 
poets.  Iris  appears  as  a  virgin  goddess  ;  but  in  the 
later,  she  is  the  wife  of  Zephyms,  and  the  mother 
of  Eros.  Iris  is  ropresented  in  works  of  art  dressed 
in  a  long  and  wide  tunic,  over  which  hangs  a 
light  upper  garment,  with  wings  attached  to  her 
shoulders,  carrying  the  herald^s  staff  in  her  left 
hand,  and  sometimes  also  holding  a  pitcher. 

Irii  ("Ipif :  Ye9kU'Irmak\  a  considerable  river 
of  Asia  Minor,  rises  on  the  N.  side  of  the  N.most 
range  of  the  Anti-Taurus,  in  the  S.  of  Pontus,  and 
flows  first  W.  past  Comana  Pontica,  then  N.  to 
Amasia,  where  it  turns  to  the  £.  to  Eupatoria 
(Megalopolis),  whero  it  receives  the  Ltcus,  and 
then  flows  N.  through  the  territory  of  Themiscyia 
into  the  Sinus  Amisenus.  Xenophon  states  its 
breadth  at  3  plethra. 

Inu  Cl^f).  L  Son  of  Actor,  and  £sther  of 
Eurydamus  and  Eurytion.  He  purified  Peleus, 
when  the  latter  had  murdered  his  brother ;  but 
during  the  chase  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  Peleus 
unintentionally  killed  Eurytion,  the  son  of  Irus. 
Peleus  endeavoured  to  soothe  him  by  offering  him 
his  flocks ;  but  Irus  would  not  accept  them,  and  at 
the  command  of  an  ocacle,  Peleus  allowed  them  to 
run  wherever  they  pleased.  A  wolf  devoured  the 
sheep^  but  was  thereupon  changed  into  a  stone, 
which  was  shown,  in  later  times,  on  the  frontier 
between  Locris  and  Phoeis.— 8.  The  well-known 
beggar  of  Ithaca.  His  real  name  was  Amaeus, 
but  he  was  called  Irus  because  he  was  the  mes- 
senger of  the  suitors  of  Penelope.  He  was  slain 
by  Ulyssea 

If  (*Is :  HU\  a  dty  in  the  S.  of  Mesopotamia, 
8  days*  journey  from  Babylon,  on  the  W.  bank  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  upon  a  little  river  of  the  same 
name.  In  its  neighbourhood  were  the  springs  of 
asphaltus,  from  which  was  obtained  the  bitumen 
that  was  used,  instead  of  mortar,  in  the  walls  of 
Babylon. 

iBMiii  (Ivmot).  L  One  of  the  10  Attic  orators, 
was  bran  at  Ckalcis,  and  came  to  Athens  at  an 
early  age.  He  was  instructed  in  oratory  by  Lysias 
and  Isoerates.  He  was  afterwards  engaged  in 
writing  judicial  orations  for  others,  and  established 
a  rhetorical  school  at  Athens,  in  which  Demosthenes 
is  said  to  have  been  his  pupil.  It  is  finther  said  that 
Isaeus  composed  for  Demosthenes  the  speeches 
against  his  guardians,  or  at  least  assisted  him  in 
the  composition.  We  have  no  particulars  of  his 
life.  He  lived  between  b.  c.  420  and  348.  Isaeus 
is  said  to  have  written  64  orations,  but  of  these 
only  11  are  extant  They  all  relate  to  questions 
of  inheritance,  and  afford  considerable  infbnna- 
tion  respecting  this  branch  of  the  Attie  law.  The 
style  of  Isaeus  is  dear  and  condse^  and  at  the 
same  time  vigorous  and  powerful.  His  orations 
are  contained  in  the  collections  ef  the  Greek 
orators.  [Dxmosthbnis.]  There  is  a  good  se- 
parate edition  by  Schdmann,  Greifswald,  1831. 
«"8.  A  sophist  and  rhetorician,  a  native  of  Assyria, 
tauffht  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  younger  Plinv. 

MgdrM  (*I(ra7<{fMit),  the  leader  of  the  oli- 
garohical  party  at  Athens,  in  opposition  to  Clis- 
thenes,  ac  510.  He  was  expelled  from  Athens 
by  the  popular  pvty,  although  supported  by  Cleo- 
menes  and  the  Spartans. 

Inadar  ("Itroj^pof),  son  of  Bdlerophon,  killed 
\fj  Arcs  in  the  fight  with  the  Solymi. 
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It&ra  (A^fv),  a  rirer  in  Oallia  Narbonensw,  de- 
•cendi  from  the  Graian  Alp«,  flows  W.  with  a  rapid 
•tream,  and  flows  into  the  Rhone  N.  of  Valentia. 
At  its  junction  with  the  Rhone  Fabios  Aemilianus 
defeated  the  AUohroges  and  Arverni,  B.&  121. 

Iiaurla  (ii  *I<ravfMa,  1}  'lo-avpur^),  a  district  of 
Asia  Minor,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Taurus,  between 
Piiidia  and  Cilicia,  of  which  the  ancients  knew 
little  beyond  the  troublesome  fact,  that  its  inha- 
bitants, the  Isauri  {'^Itmupot)  were  daring  robbers, 
whose  incursions  into  the  surrounding  districts  re- 
ceived only  a  temporary  check  from  the  victory 
over  them,  which  gained  for  L.  Senrilius  the  sur- 
name of  Isauiicus  (b.  a  75).  Their  chief  city  waa 
called  Isanxa. 

Imml  L  {AstmiMier  or  Bridport  or  Prefer),  the 
capital  of  the  Damnonii  or  Dumnonii  in  the  S.W. 
of  Britain.  — 8.  (Caer  Leon^  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Utk),  a  town  of  the  Silures  in  Britain,  and  the  head 
quarters  of  the  Legio  IL  There  are  many  Roman 
remains  at  Caer  Leom,  The  word  Leon  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  Legio :  (kter  is  the  old  Celtic  name. 

Iichjrt.    [Aesculapius.] 

Ilid&nii  (*Iff(8Mpof).  L  Of  Aegae,  a  Greek 
poet  of  uncertain  age,  5  of  whose  epigrams  are 
contained  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  ^-S.  Of  Charaz, 
a  geographical  writer,  who  probably  lived  under 
the  earlv  Roman  emperors.  His  work,  'XreBfuA 
llapBucol,  is  printed  in  the  edition  of  the  minor 
geographers,  by  Hudson,  Oxon.  1703."— 3.  Of 
Gaza,  a  Neo-PUtonic  philosopher,  the  friend  of 
Produs  and  Marinus,  whom  he  succeeded  as  chief 
of  the  school— 4.  Of  Pelusium,  a  Christian  exe- 
getical  writ«r,  a  native  of  Alexandria,  who  spent 
his  life  in  a  monastery  near  Pelusium,  of  which  he 
was  the  abbot  He  died  about  a.  d.  450.  As 
many  as  2013  of  his  letters  are  extant.  They  are 
almost  all  expositions  of  Scripture.  Published  at 
Paris,  1638.  — 1  Bishop  of  Hispalis  {Seville)  in 
Spain,  from  a.o.  600  to  636,  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  his  age,  and  an  ardent  cultivator  of 
ancient  literature.  A  great  number  of  his  works 
is  still  extant,  but  by  far  the  most  important  of 
them  is  his  Originmm  s.  Etjfmologiarmm  Libri  XX. 
This  work  is  an  Encyclopaedia  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
and  treats  of  all  subjects  in  literature,  science,  and 
religion,  which  were  studied  at  that  time.  It  was 
much  used  in  the  middle  ages.  Published  in  the 
Corpus  Giammatioorum  Veterum,  Lindemann,  Lips. 
1833.  A  complete  collection  of  the  works  of 
IsidoruB  was  published  by  Arevali,  Rom.,  1797 — 
1803,  7  vols.  4to.— 6.  Of  MUetns,  the  elder  and 
younger,  were  eminent  architects  in  the  reign  of 
Justinian. 

lalginiii  (*l(r(7ovo5X  a  Greek  writer,  of  un- 
certain date,  but  who  lived  before  the  time  of 
Pliny,  wrote  a  work  entitled  "Ktavra^  a  few  frag- 
menu  of  which  are  extant  Published  in  Wester- 
mann's  Paradongraphi,  Bnmawii^  1839. 

Iilonda  {'Iai6w9a:  'I<riov8c^,  Isiondensis),  a 
city  of  Pisidia  in  Asia  Minor,  R  of  the  district  of 
Cibynu  and  5  Roman  miles  N.W.  of  Tennessua. 
Mr.  Fellows  lately  disooveivd  considerable  mina 
12  miles  from  Peige,  which  he  supposes  to  be 
thoee  of  Isionda. 

Iiit  C^att\  one  of  the  principal  Egyptian  divi- 
nities. The  ideas  entertained  about  her  underwent 
▼enr  great  changes  in  antiquity.  She  is  described 
as  the  wife  of  Osiris  and  the  mother  of  Horus. 
As  Osmi,  the  god  of  the  NUe,  Uught  the  people 
the  use  of  the  ploogh,  so  Isis  invented  the  culti- 
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vation  of  wheat  and  bariey,  which  were  caitud 
about  in  the  processions  at  her  fcstivsL    She  wu 
the  goddess  of  the  earth,  which  the  Egypti&M 
called  their  mother :  whence  she  and  Ourii  were 
the  only  divinities  that  were  worshipped  by  oi  th* 
Egyptians.    This  simple  and  primiuve  notioo  (f 
the  Egyptians  was  modified  at  sn  early  period 
through  the  influence  of  the  East,  with  vhici 
Egypt  came  into  contact,  and  at  a  later  tiicf 
through  the  influence  of  the  Greeks.    Thiu  0»irj 
and  Isis  came  gradually  to  be  considered  as  di^.- 
nities  of  the  sun  and  the  moon.    The  E^yptai 
priests  represented  that  the  principal  religious  11- 
stitntions  of  Greece  came  from  Egypt ;  aad  ita 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  this  belief  becaiae  oa- 
blished  among  the  learned  men  in  Grreoe.    H<ue 
Isis  was  identified  with  Demeter,  and  Osiiii  v.ia 
Dionysus,  and  the  sufierings  of  Isis  were  acoor> 
ingly  modified  to  harmonise  with  the  mythss  cf 
the  unfortunate  Demeter.  As  Isis  was  the  godi^ 
of  the  moon,  she  was  also  identified  with  I&  [l>] 
— The  worship  of  Isis  fffevailed  extcnsivelr  :i 
Greece.    It  was  introduced  into  Rome  in  the  1:=$ 
of  Sulla ;  and  thotigh  the  senate  made  dssj  >^- 
tempts  to  suppress  her  worship,  and  ordered  brf 
temples  to  be  destroyed,  yet  the  new  ieligioair» 
took  deep  root  at  Rome,  and  became  very  pepoii-' 
In  B.  c.  43  the  triumvirs   courted  the  y:^'^ 
&vour  by  building  a  new   temple  of  Iu»  £- 
Serapis.      Augustus  forbade  any  temples  V>  ^ 
erected  to  Isis  in  the  city  ;  but  this  cfHcmsad  u 
afterwards  disregarded  ;  and  nnder  the  earij  R- 
man  emperors  the  wocship  of  Isis  and  Sen/J 
became  firmly  established.     The  most  iopiste* 
temple  of  Isis  at  Rome  stood  in  the  Cmili-j 
Martins,  whence  she  was  called  Isis  Camprrji. 
The  priests  and  servants  of  the  goddess  wore  Ir^'i 
garments,  whence  she  herself  is  called  /ud^ttl 
Those  initiated  in  her  mysteries  wore  in  the  pot.x 
processions  masks  lepieaentuig  the  beads  of  d-Jg^ 
In  works  of  art  Isb  appears  in  figure  and  co::^* 
tenance  like  Heia :  she  wears  a  long  tunic,  ael 
her  upper  garment  is  fastened  on  her  breast  hr  i 
knot :  her  head  is  crowned  with  a  lotus  flo«e^> 
and  her  right  hand  holds  the  sistrmn.    Her  v^i 
Horns  is  often  represented  with  her  as  a  fine  oakri 
boy,  holding  the  fore-finger  ou  the  mouth,  «ith  » 
lotus  flower  on  his  bead,  and  a  cornucopia  in  ^  i 
left  hand.  The  German  goddess  Isis  mentio&ed  iy 
Tscitus  is  probably  the  same  as  Hertha. 

Iiminu  Cliffiaposi  *l<rfjJipt&f\  a  tovn  ii 
Thrace,  near  Maronte,  situated  on  a  mountain  '*. 
the  same  name,  which  produced  excellent  wioe.  U 
is  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey  as  a  town  of  tb; 
Cioones.  Near  it  was  the  lake  Imifis  (*I^m«^*  - 
The  poets  frequently  use  the  adjective  /smoHsi  u 
eqniralent  to  Thracian.  Thus  Ovid  calls  Temi, 
king  of  Thrsoe,  IsmarwM  tgraaamt  {Am.  ii.  6.  7; 
and  Polymnestor,  king  of  Thnce,  Ismarim  rcj 
{MeL  xiii.  530). 

UmiM  (*I<r/<4n|).  L  Daughter  of  Atopci. 
wife  of  Argus,  and  mother  of  lasns  and  K 
«-8.  Daughter  of  Oedipos  and  Jocasta,  and  lister 

of  Antigone. 

Inniaiii  Qlaiiiliv9t\  a  small  river  in  Boeot-a. 
which  rises  in  Mt.  Cithaeron,  flows  thn>u/:i 
Thebes,  and  fiJls  into  the  lake  Hylica.  The  br.K.k 
Diroe,  so  celebrated  in  Tfaeban  story,  flowed  u:u> 
the  Ismenus.  From  this  river  Ap(dlo  was  callei 
/maniit.  His  temple,  the  /jaMmwa,  at  which 
the  £Bstival  of  the  Daphnephoria  was  eekbiaurd. 
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ms  littsated  outside  the  eitr.  The  river  is  laid  to 
];ay«  Wn  originally  called  Ladon,  and  to  hare  de- 
T.^tA  it3  tubteqnent  name  from  Ismenas,  a  son  of 
A»opus  and  Metope.  According  to  other  traditions, 
liHicDus  was  a  ion  of  Amphion  and  Niobe,  who 
vken  ttmck  bj  the  arrow  of  Apollo  leaped  into  a 
nrer  ncnr  Thebes,  which  was  hence  called  Ismenus. 

IsScr&tM  {'laoKpdrrisX  one  of  the  10  Attic 
rmon,  was  the  son  of  Theodoras,  and  was  bom 
at  Aibeos  B.C.  436.  Theodoras  was  a  man  of 
volth,  and  educated  his  son  with  the  greatest 
n't.  Among  his  teachers  were  Tisias,  Goi^gias, 
I'rodicns,  and  also  Socrates.  Since  Isocntes  was 
r  )tnnliy  timid,  and  of  a  weakly  constitution,  he 
did  Dot  come  forward  as  a  pnblic  speaker  himself^ 

It  d«Toted  himself  to  giving  instruction  in  oratory, 
rnd  writing  orations  for  others.  He  first  taught 
rhrtorie  in  Chios,  and  afterwards  at  Athens.  At 
tr^  latter  place  he  met  with  great  success,  and 
(Tsdoslly  acquired  a  large  fortune  by  his  pro- 
fuion.  He  had  100  pupils  every  one  of  whom 
FA-d  hiffl  1000  drachmae.  He  also  derived  a  large 
uicoae  from  the  orations  which  he  wrote  for  others ; 
tHoi,  he  lecerved  20  talents  for  the  speech  which 
h^  composed  for  Nicocles,  king  of  Cjrprus.  Al> 
fi-igh  Iwcrates  took  no  part  in  public  afiairs,  he 
^u  ta  sident  lover  of  his  country;  and,  accord* 
'iH\y,  when  the  battle  of  Cbaeronea  had  destroyed 
t'«  lut  hopes  of  freedom,  he  put  an  end  to  his 
):*>.  S.C  338,  at  the  age  of  98.  —  The  school  of 
l*xratef  exercised  the  greatest  influence  upon  the 
ctTvlopment  of  public  oratory  at  Athena.  No 
''*^«r  rbetoridan  had  so  many  diKipIes  of  celebrity. 
Ttii>  language  of  Isocntes  forms  a  great  contrast 
T-th  the  natural  simplicity  of  Lysias,  as  well  as 
«'th  the  sublime  power  of  Demosthenes.  His 
i'^lr  if  srtifidal.  The  carelully-rounded  periods, 
'^'■1  the  frequent  application  of  figurative  expres- 

*  *  V  are  fcatorea  which  remind  us  of  the  sophists. 

*  '•*  immense  care  he  bestowed  upon  the  compo* 

*  '^  >3  of  his  orations  may  be  interred  from  the 
otnoent,  that  he  was  engaged  for  1 0,  or,  accord* 
>'J  to  others,  15  years,  upon  his  Panegyric  ore* 
t<4i  «Ione.    There  were*  in  antiquity  60  orations 

*  ^  ^h  went  under  the  name  of  Isocrates,  but  they 
v'Tv  Dot  sll  recognised  as  genuine.  Only  21  have 
t'Z*  down  to  us.    Of  these  8  were  written  for  the 

'  ^'* ;  all  the  others  are  political  discourses, 
''cdfd  to  be  read  by  a  laige  public.  The  most 
ntrd  is  his  Panegyric  oration,  in  which  he 
'^-fci  what  services  Athens  had  *rendered  to 
'''■^*  in  erety  period  of  her  history,  and  contends 
t  .It  »hr,  and  not  Sparta,  deserves  the  supremacy 
^^<r««ce.  The  orations  are  printed  in  the  col- 
•*<:.  «s  of  the  Greek  orators.  The  best  separate 
ti/..<i  is  by  Baiter  and  Sauppe,  Turici,  1B39. 

tm  fl'ffa),  daughter  of  Macareus  of  Lesbos, 
Rl  U-toved  by  Afi^llo,  from  whom  the  Lesbian 
•  •!  t>i  laa  is  said  to  have  received  its  name. 

Im  ( Iioeos :  Liata)^  a  small  island  in  the 
•'•^a*uc  sea,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  off 
■  i^««t  ^f  Dalmatia,  was  colonised  at  an  early 
''^  ^  \t  Greeks.  It  was  inhabited  by  a  hardy 
''V*  of  nilon,  whose  barks  {lemU  /sfoei)  were 
^^3  (fixed.  The  Isiaei  placed  themselves  under 
'  '  ;<'*t«rtion  of  the  Romans,  when  they  were 
>"-^fi  by  the  Illyrian  queen,  Tcuta,  b.  c.  229 ; 
^"  tvr  town  is  spoken  of  as  a  place  of  importance 
-  '  Wtt^i  time. 

Jaittttai  (*1ir«n|Si(rfs),  a  Scythian  tribe,  in 
^*T^  enn  Imaim,  tlie  E.most  people  with 
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whom  the  Greeks  of  the  time  of  Herodotus  had 
any  intercourse.  Their  country  was  in  Great  Tur- 
tof^.  near  the  Massagetae,  whom  they  resembled 
in  their  manners.  They  ai«  represented  as  ex- 
tending as  far  as  the  borders  of  Serica. 

In&ui  Siniis  {6  'Ifffftkhs  k6\to9:  Otdf  of 
Iskenderoon),  the  deep  gulf  at  the  N.E.  comer  of 
the  Mediterranean,  between  CiUcia  and  Syria, 
named  after  the  town  of  Imus.  The  width  is 
about  8  miles.  The  coast  is  much  altered  since 
ancient  times. 

lufirla  {'lacrwpla),  a  surname  of  Artemis,  de- 
rived from  Mt.  Issorion,  in  Laconia,  on  which  she 
had  a  sanctuary. 

Imii  ('I(r(rdx,  also  *l(rffo(,  Xen.:  *I(ro'aibr),  a  city 
in  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Cilicia,  near  the  head  of 
the  Issicus  Sinus,  and  at  the  N.  foot  of  the  pass  of 
M.  AmanuB  called  the  Syrian  Gates  ;  memorable  for 
the  great  battle  in  which  Alexander  defeated 
Darius  Codomannns  (b.  c  333),  which  was  fought 
in  a  narrow  valley  near  the  town.  It  was  at  that 
time  large  and  flourishing,  but  its  importance  was 
much  diminished  by  the  foundation  of  Alexandria 
in  its  neighbourhood.     Its  exact  site  is  doubtful 

IitaevOnet.    [Gsrmanl4,  pp.  281,  b,  282,  a.] 

liter.    [Danubzusl] 

liter,  a  Greek  historian,  was  at  first  a  slave  of 
Callimachus,  and  afterwards  his  friend,  and  ac- 
cordingly lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes 
(b.  c.  247 — 222).  He  wrote  a  large  number  of 
worics,  the  most  important  of  which  was  an  Aithit, 
or  history  of  Attica.  His  fragments  are  published 
by  C.  and  Th.  MUlIer,  Fragmenia  Hittor,  Cfraee. 

IitiiA  or  Hiitrlft,  a  peninsula  at  the  N.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Adriatic,  between  the  Sinus  Ter- 
gestinus  on  the  W.  and  the  Sinus  Flanaticus  on 
the  E.  It  was  separated  fr^m  Venctia  on  the  N.W. 
by  the  river  Timavus,  and  from  Illjrricum  on  the 
E.  br  the  river  Arsia.  Its  inhabitanU,  the  Iitri 
or  Hiitri,  were  a  warlike  Illyrian  race,  who  carried 
on  several  wan  with  the  Romans,  till  their  final 
subjugation  by  the  consul  C.  Claudius  Pulcher, 
B.C.  177.  Their  chief  towns  were  Txroesti  and 
PoLA.  Istria  was  originally  reckoned  part  of 
Illyricum,  but  from  the  time  of  Augustus  it  formed 
one  of  the  divisions  of  Upper  Italy.  In  consequence 
of  its  name  it  was  believed  at  one  time  that  a 
branch  of  the  river  Ister  (Danube)  flowed  into  ths 
Adriatic. 

IitrSpSlii,  Iitroi  or  Iitzla  ('ItrrptfwoXit,  ''ler- 
Tpo9,  'Icrrpli},  Herod,  ii.  33 :  Isters),  a  town  in 
Lower  Moesia,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube,  and  at  a  little  distance  from  the  coast, 
was  a  colony  from  Miletus. 

ItiUU  ClraKta),  signified,  from  the  time  of 
Augustus,  the  country  which  we  call  /to/y.  It 
was  bounded  on  the  >V.  by  the  Mare  Ligusticum 
and  Tyrrhenum,  Tusctmi  or  Inferum ;  on  the  S. 
by  the  Mare  Sicultmi  or  Ausonium  ;  on  the  E.  by 
the  Mare  Adriaticum  or  Superum :  and  on  the  N. 
by  the  Alps,  which  sweep  round  it  in  a  semicircle, 
the  river  Varus  ( Var^  Van)  separating  it  on  the 
N.W.  frt>m  Transalpine  Gaul,  and  the  river  Arsia 
(Arsa)  on  the  N.E.  from  lU^-ricum.  The  name 
Italia,  however,  was  originally  used  to  indicate  a 
much  more  limited  extent  of  country.  Most  of 
the  ancients,  according  to  their  usual  custom,  derived 
the  name  from  an  ancient  king  Italus  ;  but  others, 
still  more  absurdly,  connected  it  with  the  old 
Italian  word  Italus  (in  Oscan,  ritlu  or  vitelu),  an 
I  ox,  because  the  countij  was  rich  in  oxen !    But 
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there  can  be  no  doubt  that  ItaUa^  or  VitaUck,  aa  it 
u-as  alto  called,  was  the  land  of  the  /to/i,  Vitaii^ 
Vitdlij  or  Ftte/i,  an  ancient  race,  who  are  better 
known  under  the  name  of  SiculL    This  race  was 
widely  spread  over  the  S.  half  of  the  peninsula, 
and  maj  be  said  to  hare  been  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  a  line  drawn  from  Mt  Oarganui  on  the  £.  to 
Terracina  on  the  W.    The  Greeks  were  ignorant 
of  this  wide  extent  of  the  name.    According  to 
them  Italia  was  originally  only  the  Swmost  part  of 
what  was  afterwards  called  Bruttium,  and  was 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  i*- 
metic  to  the  Scylletic  gulf.    They  afterwards  ex- 
tended the  name  to  signify  the  whole  country  S. 
of  Posidonia  on  the  W.  aid  Tarentum  on  the  E. 
After  the  Romans  had  conquered  Tarentum  and 
the  S.  part  of  the  peninsula,  about  b.  a  272,  the 
name  Italia  bad  a  still  further  extension  given  to 
it    It  then  signified  the  whole  country  subject  to 
the  Romans,  from  the  Sicilian  stiaits  as  fiir  N.  as 
the  Amus  and  the  Robieo.    The  country  N.  of 
these  rivers  continued  to  be  called  Gallia  Cisalpina 
and  Liguria  down  to  the  end  of  the  republic. 
Augustus  was  the  first  who  extoaded  the  name 
of  Italia,  BO  as  to  comprehend  the  whole  of  the 
basin  of  tiie  Po  and  the  S.  part  of  the  Alps, 
from  the  Maritime  Alps  to  Pola  in  Istria,  both 
indusiye.     In  the  Uter  times  of  the  empire,  when 
Haximian  had  tiansfexred  the  imperial  residence 
to  Milan,  the  name  Italia  was  again  used  in  a 
narrower  compass.    As  it  had  originally  signified 
only  the  S.  of  the  country,  so  now  it  was  restricted 
to  the  N^  comprising  the  5  provinces  of  Aemilia, 
Liguria,  Flaminia,  Venetia,  and  Istria.  —  Besides 
Italia,  the  country  was  called  by  various  other 
names,  especially  by  the  poets.    These  were  Hea- 
peria,  a  name  which  the  Greeks  nve  to  it,  because 
it  lay  to  the  W.  of  Greece,  or  SeipflriA  Xagnft, 
to  distinguish  it  from  Spain  [Hispmrla],  and  8a- 
tnmia,  because  Saturn  was  said  to  have  once 
reigned  in  Latium.    The  names  of  separate  parts 
of  Italy  were  also  ^plied  by  the  poets  to  the 
whole  country.     Thus  it  was  called  Oenotrift, 
originally  the  land  of  the  Oenotri,  in  the  country 
afterwards  called  Bruttium  and  Lucania :  Auo- 
nia,  or  Opiea,  or  Opicia,  originally  the  land  of 
the  Ausones  or  Ausonii,  Opici  or  Oaci,  on  the  W. 
coast,  in  the  country  afterwards  called  Campania : 
^^hania,  properly  the  land  of  the  Tyrrheni,  also 
on  the  W.  coast,  N.  of  Ansonia  or  Opica,and  more 
especially  in  the  country  afterwards  adled  Etmria: 
^PTP'S  properly  the  land  of  the  lapyges  on  the 
E.  coast,  in  the  country  afterwards  oslled  Calabria : 
and  Ombrica,  the  land  of  the  Umbri  on  the  £. 
coast,  alongside  of  Etmria.  —  Italy  was  never  in- 
habited by  one  single  race.     It  contained  a  great 
number  of  different  races,  who  had  migrated  into 
the  country  at  a  very  early  period.     The  most 
ancient  inhabitants  were  Pelasgians  or  Oenotrians, 
a  branch  of  the  same  great  race  who  originally  in- 
habited Greece  and  Uie  coasts  of  Asia  Minor. 
They  were  also  called  Aborigines  and  Sicnli,  who, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  were  the  same  as  the 
Vitali  or  Itall    At  the  time  when  Roman  history 
begins,  Italy  was  inhabited  by  the  following  race*. 
From  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  between  its  right 
bank  and  the  sea,  dwelt  the  Etruscans,  who  ex- 
tended as  far  N.  as  the  Alps.    Alongside  of  these, 
between  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  and  the  Adria- 
tic, dwelt  the  Umbrians.    To  the  S.  of  the  Etrus- 
cans were  the  Sacrani,  Cawa,  or  Prisci,  Oscan  tribes,  | 
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who  had  been  driven  out  of  the  mountuni  hj  the 
Sabines,  had  overcome  the  Pelai^;iaa  tribei  oif  tbe 
Siculi,  Aboriginsi^  or  Latins,  and,  ositing  vitii 
these  conquered  people,  had  formed  the  people 
called  Prisci  Latmi,  subsequently  simply  Latou. 
S.  of  these  again,  as  fiu  as  the  river  I^  wer; 
the  Opici,  who  were  also  called  Ausooet  or  k> 
runci,  and  to  whom  the  Volsd,  Sididni,  Ssticsli, 
and  Aeqni,  also  belonged.  The  S.  of  the  yamak 
was  inhabited  by  the  Oenotrians,  who  were  «V 
lequendy  driven  mto  tbe  interior  by  the  sofflmai 
<ii>Bek  colonies  founded  alonff  the  cosits.   S.ef 
tlie  Umbrians,  extendmg  as  mr  as  ML  Quffom, 
dwelt  the  various  Sabeuian  or  Sabine  tribo,  tk: 
Sabines  proper,  the  Peligni,  Maiai,  MimcJs:. 
Vestin],  and  Hemici,  from  which  tribes  the  vr 
like  race  of  the  Samnites  sabsequeotlj  ipna;. 
From  Mt  Garganns  to  the  S.K  extiemitT  of  '-ht 
peninsula,  the  country  was  inhabited  bj  tbe  Ds- 
nians  or  Apnlians,  Peucetii,  Messapii,  snd  Saleo- 
tini.    An  account  of  these  people  is  given  ii  se^ 
parate  articles.    They  were  all  eventosllj  nbc:^ 
by  the  Romans,  who  beoone  tiie  msstcn  cf  ;:■' 
whole  of  the  peninsula.    At  the  time  of  Aas^^ 
the  following  were  the  chief  divisions  ui  Ittv,  l 
account  of  which  is  also  given  in  separate  vujf 
I.  Upper  ItaJj,  which  extended  firam  the  Alp* ^ 
the  rivers  Macra  on  the  W.  and  Rnbico  oo  u<  ^ 
It  comprehended,  1.  Liouria.    2.  Gallu  Cb- 
ALPtSA.  S.VxNmA,indndingCbnita.  4.1mu 
n.  Central  Italy,  sometimes  called  Italisfr» 
pria  (a  term  not  used  by  the  ancients),  to  i3S> 
ffuish  it  from  Gallia  Cisalpina  or  Upper  Italj.i^ 
Magna  Graeda  or  Lower  Italy,  extended  ^•'- 
rivers  Macra  on  the  W.  and  Rnbioo  on  the  L  • 
the  riven  Silarus  on  die  W.  and  Fbento  » '^'^ 
£.    It  comprehended,  I.  Etburia.   2.  Vuu^ 
3.  PicxNUM .    4.  Samkium,  indndnig  the  coizT; 
of  the  Sabini,  Vestini,  Manncini,  Mani,  Pe>r^- 
&C.    5.  Latium.     6.  Campania,    m.  I^ 
Italy,  or  Magna  Gxaeola,  indnded  the  renoi-^^ 
part  of  the  peninsula,  S.  of  the  riven  Silsrui  t^.'- 
Frento.     It  comprehended,  1.  Apulia,  incla^i--; 
Calabria.     2.  Lucania.     3.  Bruttium.— Au- 
gustus divided  Italy  into  the  following  II  H*^ 
giones.     1.  Latium  and  r^wip^y^w      2.  The  a:  '• 
of  the  Hirpini,  Apulia  and  Calabria.    S.  Lucac^ 
and  Bruttium.   4.  The  land  of  the  Frentani.  >M^'^ 
rudni,  Peligni,  Marsi,  Vestini,  and  Sabini.  togri^/? 
with  Samninm.    5.  Pioenum.     6.  Umbns  so<l  t" 
district  of  Apminnm,  in  what  was  fionnerlr  cal'*ri 
Gallia  Cisalpina.      7.  Etmria.    8.  Gallia  Ci»?>- 
dana.     9.  Liguria.     10.  The  K  part  of  Oa--* 
Transpadana,  Venetia,  Camia,  and  Istria.   1 1.  T: ' 
W.  part  of  Gallia  Transpadana.— The  W^'^ 
features  of  the  physical  geography  of  Italr  are  f 
well  described  by  a  modem  writer,  that  we  axs  - 
do  better  than  quote  his  words.    **  The  mere  f^-" 
geography  of  Italy  gives  us  its  shape  and  the  po- 
tion of  its  towns ;  to  these  it  may  add  a  semicjt.c 
of  mountains  round  the  N.  boundary,  to  repre»°^' 
the  Alps  ;  and  another  long  line  stretching  <ij«- 
the  middle  of  the  country,  to  represent  the  Ap<^['- 
nineSb     But  let  ns  cany  this  oo  a  little  fartitu 
and  give  life  and  harmony  to  what  is  at  pretest  i'> 
once  lifeless  and  confused.    Observe,  in  tb^  a> 
place,  how  the  Apennine  line,  beginning  from  («' 
S.  extremity  of  the  Alps,  runs  acrosi  Italj  t>  ihe 
very  edge  of  the  Adriatic,  and  thus  sepaixtes  ri- 
torally  the  Italy  proper  of  the  Remaas  trom  (  *■ 
alpine  GauL    Observe  again,  bow  the  Aly*.  ai^ 
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nznning  N.  and  S.  where  they  diride  Italy  firam 
Fnmce,  tun  then  away  to  the  Kward,  nmnioff 
almost  pandlel  to  the  Apenninei,  till  they  too  toucn 
the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  on  the  confines  of  Istria. 
Thus  between  these  2  lines  of  mountains  there  is 
enclosed  one  great  basin  or  plain  ;  enclosed  on  3 
aides  by  moontains,  open  only  on  the  £.  to  the  seiL 
Obserre  how  widely  it  spreads  itself  ont,  and  then 
aee  how  well  it  is  water^  One  great  river  (the 
Po)  flows  through  it  in  its  whole  extent ;  and  this 
ia  fed  by  streams  almost  unnumbered,  descending 
towards  it  on  either  aide,  from  the  Alps  on  one 
aide,  and  from  the  Apennines  on  the  other.  Then, 
descending  into  Italy  proper,  we  find  the  com- 
plexity  of  its  geography  quite  in  accordance  with 
ita  insiiiifi>ld  p(Mit£al  diyisions.  It  is  not  one  simple 
central  ridge  of  mountains,  having  a  broad  belt  of 
level  country  on  either  side  between  it  and  the 
aea  ;  nor  yet  is  it  a  chain  rising  immediately  from 
the  sea  on  one  side,  like  the  Ajudes  in  S.  America, 
and  leaving  room  therefore  on  the  other  side  for 
wide  plains  of  table  land,  and  for  rivers  with  a 
aufficient  length  of  course  to  become  at  last  great 
and  navigable.  It  is  a  back-bone,  thickly  set  with 
apines  of  unequal  length,  some  of  them  running 
out  at  regular  distances  parallel  to  each  other,  but 
others  twristed  so  stmngely  that  they  often  run  for 
a  long  way  parallel  to  toe  back-bone,  or  main  ridge, 
and  mterlace  with  one  another  in  a  maie  almost 
inextricable.  And,  as  if  to  complete  the  disorder, 
in  those  spots  where  the  spines  of  the  Apennines, 
being  twisted  round,  run  parallel  to  the  sea  and  to 
their  own  central  chain,  and  thus  leave  an  interval 
of  plain  between  their  bases  and  the  Mediterranean, 
Tolcanic  agency  has  broken  up  the  space  thus  left 
with  other  and  distinct  groups  of  hills  of  its  own 
creation,  as  in  the  case  of  Vesuvius  and  of  the 
Alban  hills  near  Rome.  Speaking  generally,  then, 
Italy  is  made  up  of  an  infinite  multitude  of  valleys 
pent  in  between  high  and  steep  hills,  each  forming 
a  country  to  itself  and  cut  off  by  natural  barriers 
from  the  others.  Iti  several  parts  are  isolated  by 
nature,  and  no  art  of  man  can  thoroughly  unite 
them.  Hence  arises  the  romantic  character  of 
Italian  scenery :  the  constant  combination  of  a 
mountain  outline,  and  aU  the  wild  features  of  a 
mountain  country,  with  the  wild  vegetation  of  a 
southern  climate  in  the  valleys.**  More  minute 
details  respecting  the  physical  features  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Italy  are  given  in  the  articles  on  the 
separate  provinces  into  which  it  is  divided. 

ItUIoa.  L  (Sevilla  la  vieja  nr.  SaHtip<mee\  a 
municipium  in  Hispania  Baetica,  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  Baetis,  N.  W.  of  Hispalis,  was  founded  by 
Scipio  Africanns  in  the  2nd  Punic  war,  who  settled 
here  some  of  his  vet^ans.  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  the  emperors  Trajan  and  Hadrian. «» 2.  The 
name  given  to  Corfinium  by  the  Italian  Socii 
during  their  war  with  Rome.    [CoRnmuM.] 

Itidloiii,  Silliu.    [SiLiufi.] 

ItUuf  ('IroA^y),  an  ancient  king  of  the  Pelas- 
gians,  Siculians,  or  Oenotrians,  from  whom  Italy 
was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name.  Some  call 
him  a  son  of  Telegonus  by  Penelope. 

Itiaiis  Cirayor),  a  town  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Crete,  near  a  promontory  of  the  same  name,  founded 
by  the  Phoenicians. 

ItUoa  {^ledttri:  I0aK^(riof :  TkiaH),  a  small 
island  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  celebrated  as  the  birth- 
place of  Ulysses,  lies  off  the  coast  of  Epirus,  and  is 
separated  from  Cephalonia  by  a  channel  about  3  or 
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4  miles  wide.  The  island  is  about  12  miles  long, 
and  4  in  its  greatest  breadth.  It  is  divided  into  2 
parts,  which  are  connected  by  a  narrow  isthmus, 
not  more  than  half  a  mile  across.  In  each  of  these 
parts  there  is  a  mountain-ridge  of  considerable 
neight ;  the  one  in  the  N.  celled  NerUum  (N^ 
piTor,  now  Antn),  and  the  one  in  the  S.  Ne'ium 
(N^ldv,  now  SUifimo).  The  city  of  Ithaca,  the 
residence  of  Ulysses,  was  situated  on  a  precipitous, 
conical  hill,  now  called  Aeto^  or  **  eaglets  di^** 
occupying  the  whole  breadth  of  the  isthmus  mm- 
tioned  a£>ve.  The  acropolis,  or  castle  of  Ulysses, 
crowned  the  extreme  summit  of  the  mountain,  and 
is  described  by  a  modem  tnveller  as  ^  about  as 
bleak  and  dreary  a  spot  as  can  well  be  imagined 
for  a  princely  residence.**  Hence  Cicero  (de  Oral, 
i.  44)  describes  it,  m  aqtenimia  taandU  Uuiqtnm 
nidMln  qj/fisca.  It  is  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Neium,  and 
is  hence  described  by  Telemachus  as  **Undeiw 
NeYum**  {'ledxris  Twotnitov^  Horn.  Od.  iiL  81). 
The  walls  of  the  ancient  city  are  in  many  places 
well  preserved.  —  Ithaca  is  now  one  of  the  7  Io- 
nian islands  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain. 

Ithdmi  OOiifAfi:  'I0«/a^t,  'iBtttiaios),  L  A 
strong  fbrtiess  in  Meisenia,  situated  on  a  mountain 
of  the  same  name,  which  afterwards  formed  the 
citadel  of  the  town  of  Messene.  On  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  stood  the  ancient  temple  of  Zeus, 
who  was  hence  sumamed  Itkometcu  (^lOofdrr^s, 
Dor.  *I0o/iaraf  X  Ithome  was  taken  by  the  Spar* 
tans,  &  c.  723,  at  the  end  of  the  last  Messenian 
wur,  after  an  heroic  defence  by  Aristodemus,  and 
again  in  455,  at  the  end  of  the  Srd  Messenian 
war.  ^  8.  A  mountain  fortress  in  Pelasgiotis,  in 
Thesaaly,  near  Metropolis,  also  called  Thome. 

ItXiu  Portu,  a  harbour  of  the  Morini,  on  the 
N.  coast  of  Oaul,  from  which  Caesar  set  sail  for 
Britain.  The  position  of  this  harbour  is  much 
disputed.  It  used  to  be  identified  with  Gesoria- 
cum,  or  Bwdogne^  but  it  is  now  usually  supposed 
to  be  some  harbour  near  CaUus,  probably  ViitoK^ 
or  Wii$cuid» 

ItoxL    [Itonll] 

ItSiiXa,  ItonXaf,  orltSnii  ClrwWa,  *lrwnds^  or 
*lrttvis\  a  surname  of  Athena,  derived  from  the 
town  of  Iton,  in  the  S.  of  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly. 
The  goddess  there  had  a  celebrated  lanctuary  and 
festivals,  and  hence  is  called  Ituxia  Itomi,  From 
Iton  her  worship  spread  into  Boeotia  and  the 
country  about  hike  Copais,  where  the  Pamboeotia 
was  celebnted,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  temple 
and  grove  of  Athena.  According  to  anoUier  tra* 
dition,  Athena  received  the  surname  of  Itonia 
from  Itonus,  a  king  or  priest 

Itaooi  ('Ir^icinj,  App.),  a  town  in  Hispania 
Baetica,  in  the  district  of  Hispalis,  and  a  Roman 
colony  under  the  name  of  Virtus  Julia. 

Itflna  {Sciwajf  Frith),  an  aestuaiy  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Britain,  between  Endand  and  Scotland. 

Itlkzaea,  It^raea  ('iroiYxiia :  'irovpauoi,  Itunei, 
Ityraei :  El-Jeidur),  a  district  on  the  N.E.  borders 
of  Palestine,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  plain  of 
Damascus,  on  the  W.  by  the  mountain-chain  (Jebel- 
Heiak)y  which  forms  the  £.  margin  of  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan,  on  the  S.W.  and  S.  by  Gaulanitii, 
and  on  the  E.  by  Auranitis  and  Trachonitis.  It 
occupied  a  part  of  the  elevated  plain  into  which 
Mt.  Hermon  sinks  down  on  the  S.R,  and  vras  in- 
habited by  an  Arabian  people,  of  warlike  and 
predatory  habits,  which  ttiey  exercised  upon  the 
caravans  from  Arabia  to  Damatcusy  whose  ^nkX 
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road  lay  through  their  coantry.  In  the  van  be- 
tween the  Syrians  and  Israelites,  they  are  found 
acting  as  allies  of  the  kings  of  Damascus.  They 
are  scarcely  heard  of  again  till  &  a  105,  when 
they  were  conquered  by  the  Asmonaean  king  of 
Jttdah,  Aristobulns,  who  compelled  them  to  profess 
Judaim.  Restored  to  independence  by  the  de- 
cline of  the  Asmonaean  house,  they  seized  the 
opportunity  ofiered,  on  the  other  side,  by  the 
weakness  of  the  kings  of  Syria,  to  press  their  pre- 
datory incursions  into  Coele-Syria,  and  even  be- 
yond Lebanon,  to  Byblos,  Botrys,  and  other  cities 
on  the  coast  of  Phoenice.  Pompey  reduced  them 
again  to  order,  and  many  of  their  warriors  entered 
the  Roman  amy,  in  which  they  became  celebrated 
for  their  skill  in  horsemanship  and  archery.  They 
were  not,  however,  reduced  to  complete  subjection 
to  Rome  until  after  the  civil  wars.  Augustus 
gave  Ituraea,  which  had  been  hitherto  ruled  by 
its  native  princes,  to  the  fiunily  of  Herod.  During 
the  ministry  of  our  Saviour,  it  was  governed  by 
Philip,  the  brother  of  Herod  Antipas,  as  tetrarch. 
Upon  Philip^  death,  in  a.  D.  37,  it  was  united  to 
the  Roman  proTince  of  Syria,  from  which  it  was 
presently  again  separated,  aud  assigned  partly  to 
Herod  Agrippa  I.,  and  partly  to  Soaemus,  the 
prince  of  Emeia.  In  a.  d.  50,  it  was  finally  re- 
united by  Claudius  to  the  Roman  province  of 
Syria,  and  then  are  inscriptions  which  prove  that 
the  Ituraeans  continued  to  serve  with  distinction 
in  the  Roman  armies.  There  were  no  cities  or 
large  towns  in  the  country,  a  fiict  easily  explained 
by  the  unsettled  character  of  the  people,  who  lived 
in  the  Arab  fashion,  in  nn walled  villages  and  tents, 
and  even,  aocordinff  to  some  statements,  in  the  na- 
tural caves  with  which  the  country  abounds. 

Itya.    [TxRxus.] 

Illlis  (*I«v\ff :  'lovXi^nif,  'lovXic^),  the  chief 
town  in  Ceos ;  the  birthplace  of  Simonides.  [Cbos.] 

Iftiiu.  1.  Son  of  Aeneas,  usually  called  Asca- 
nius.  [AscANius.]  ^  2.  Eldest  son  of  Ascanius, 
who  claimed  the  government  of  Latium,  but  was 
obliged  to  sive  it  up  to  his  brother  Silvius. 

Izlon  (  UtW),  son  of  Phlegyas,  or  of  Antion 
and  Perimela,  or  of  Pasion,  or  of  Ares.  According 
to  the  common  tradition,  his  mother  was  Dia,  a 
daughter  of  Deioneus.  He  was  king  of  the  La- 
pithae  or  Phl^fyes,  and  the  father  of  Pirithous. 
When  Deioneus  demanded  of  Ixion  the  bridal 
gifts  he  had  promised,  Ixion  treacherously  invited 
him  to  a  banquet,  and  then  oontriyed  to  make  him 
fEill  into  a  pit  filled  with  fire.  As  no  one  purified 
Ixion  of  this  treacherous  murder,  Zeus  took  pity 
upon  him,  purified  him,  carried  him  to  heaven,  and 
caused  him  to  sit  down  at  his  table.  But  Ixion 
^vas  ungrateful  to  the  father  of  the  gods,  and  at- 
tempted to  win  the  love  of  Hera.  Zeus  thereupon 
created  a  phantom  resembling  Hera,  and  by  it 
Ixion  became  the  father  of  a  Centaur.  [Cintavri.] 
Ixion  was  fearfully  punished  for  his  impious  ingra- 
titude. His  hands  and  feet  were  chained  by 
Hermes  to  a  wheel,  which  is  said  to  have  rolled 
perpetually  in  the  air  or  in  the  lower  world.  He 
is  further  said  to  have  been  scoui^ged,  and  compelled 
to  exclaim,  **•  Benefiutors  shouhl  be  honoured.* 

Ixionldea,  i.  e.  Pirithous,  the  son  of  Ixion.  — 
The  Centaurs  are  also  called  Jxiomdae. 

Izivs  CUtor),  a  surname  of  ApoUo,  derived 
from  a  district  of  the  island  of  Rhodes  which  was 
colled  Ixuie  or  Ixia. 

ly^  0^)%  daughter  of  Peiiho  nd  Pan,  or 
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of  Echo.  She  endeavoured  to  cham  Zeus,  9 
make  him  &dl  in  love  with  lo ;  but  she  was  meu^ 
morphosed  by  Hem  into  the  b^  called  I  jnx. 


J. 


Ja4)0«tBiii,  a  people  in  Hispania  Tanaconeuii 
between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Ibetnn 

Jana.    [Janus.] 

JaaXottlnm.    [Roma.] 

JSnni  and  J&ns,  a  pur  of  andent  Latiii  di- 
vinities, who  were  worshipped  as  the  son  aii 
moon.    The  names  Jama  and  Jana  are  only  cca^. 
forms  of  Diamtt  and  /Nqmo,  which  words  cott?i 
the  aame  root  as  </tes,  day.    Janus  was  worsbipH 
both  by  the  Etruscans  and  R«nans,  and  wxM 
an  impwtant  place  in  the  Roman  religion.  H' 
presided  over  the  beginning  of  everything,  aodvn 
therefore  always  invoked  first  in  every  osder- 
taking,  even  before  Jupiter.    He  q»ened  the  Td* 
and  the  seasons,  and  hence  the  first  month  of  li^ 
year  was  called  alter  him.     He  was  the  ponff  .^ 
heaven,  and  therefore  bore  the  surnames  F<s»^ 
or  Patuleius,  the  **  opener,**  and  On$ua  or  ^'i- 
steiKS,  the  **  shutter.**    In  this  capacity  he  ii  > 
presented  with  a  key  in  his  lef^  hand,  and  a  •='• 
or  sceptre  in  his  right.    On  earth  also  he  vai  t^.' 
guardian  deity  of  gates,  and  hence  is  comjr^^ 
represented  with  2  heads,  because  every  door  K«i< 
2  ways.  {Jamu  bi/rtms.)     He  is  soraethnei  n',^ 
sented  with  4  beads  ( Jbmts  qmadri/roms\  heas* 
he  presided  over  the  4  seaaons.    Most  of  the  ir> 
butes  of  this  god,  which  are  very  nnmerMs,  r 
connected  with  his  being  the  god  who  opens  a:^ 
shuts ;  and  this  latter  idea  probably  has  refrrrr? 
to  his  original  character  as  the  god  of  the  ns.  3 
connection  with  the  alternations  of  day  and  Bi^* 
At  Rome,  Numa  is  said  to  have  dedicated  ts 
Janus  the  covered  passage  bearing  his  name,  v^x*- 
was  opened  in  times  of  war^  and  closed  in  tz.^ 
of  peace.     This  passage  is  commonly,  hot  or- 
neottsly,  called  a  temple.     It  stood  close  by  the  f'^ 
rum.     It  appears  to  have  been  lef^  open  in  w.  t^ 
indicate  symbolically  that  the  god  had  gone  w\ '-» 
assist  the  Roman  warriors,  and  to  have  been  shut  d 
time  of  peace  that  the  god^  the  safeguard  of  t3« 
city,  might  not  escape.    A  temple  of  Janoi  «3i 
built  by  C.  Dnilins  in  the  time  of  the  first  PtH 
war :  it  was  restored  by  Angustna,  and  dediafJ 
by  Tiberius.    On  new  yearia  day,  which  vtis  t' 
principal  festival  of  the  god,  people  gave  presec'<' 
to  one  another,  conaisting  of  sweetmeats  sod  ro> 
per  coina,  showing  on  one  side  the  dooUe  hetui  oj 
Janus  and  on  the  other  a  shipi    The  genenl  tar 
for  these  presents  was  atrenae.     The  saerifcfi 
ofToed  to  Janus  consisted  of  cakes  (called /w»^ 
barley,  incense,  and  wine. 

Jaaon  {*liaw).  1.  The  celebrated  leader  of  tb^ 
Argonauta,  was  a  son  of  Aeson  and  Polyneiie  :i 
Alcimede,  and  belonged  to  the  fiunily  of  the  Ae> 
lida^  at  lolcua  in  Thessaly.  Cretheus,  who  ^ 
founded  lolcus,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ae«o- 
but  the  latter  was  deprived  of  the  kingdom  by )« 
half-brother  Pelias,  who  attempted  to  take  the  ltf<'  < 
the  infant  Jason,  He  was  saved  by  his  friends. « ^ 
pretended  that  he  was  dead,  and  intrusted  him  t 
the  care  of  the  centaur  Chiron.  Peliaa  m  m-^ 
warned  by  an  oracle  to  be  on  his  guard  against  ih< 
ome-mMtUM  man.  When  Jason  had  grom  Qf^ 
he  came  to  claim  tha  throne.    As  he  entered  va 
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JASON. 

market-place,  Peliai,  pereeiviog  he  Bad  only  one 
aandal,  asked  him  who  he  ¥raa ;  whereupon  Jason 
declared  hi*  name,  and  demanded  the  kingdom. 
Pelias  consented  to  surrender  it  to  him,  hut  per- 
suaded him  to  remove  the  corse  which  rested  on 
the  family  of  the  Aeolidae,  hy  fetching  the  golden 
fleece,  and  soothing  the  spirit  of  Phrixus.    An- 
other tradition  related  that  Peliaa,  once  upon  a 
time,  invited  all  his  subjects  to  a  sacrifice,  which 
he  intended  to  offer  to  Poseidon.     Jason  came 
with  Oie  rest,  but,  on  his  journey  to  Idcus,  he  lost 
one  of  his  sandals  in  crossinff  the  river  Anaurus. 
Pelias,  remembering  the  oracle  about  the  one-don' 
doled  man,  asked  Jason  what  he  would  do  if  he 
were  told  by  an  oracle  that  he  should  be  killed  by 
one  of  his  subjects?    Jason,  on  the  suggestion 
of  Hera,  who  hated  Pelias,  answered,  that  he 
would  send  him  to  fetch  the  golden  fleece.    Pelias 
accordingly  ordered  Jason  to  fetch  the  golden 
fleece,  which  was  in  the  possession  of  king  Ae£tes 
in  Colchis,  and  was  guarded  by  an  ever-watchful 
dragon.    Jason  willingly  undertook  the  enterprize, 
and  set  sail  in  the  ship  Argo,  accompanied  by  the 
chief  heroes  of  Greece.    He  obtained  the  fleece 
with  the  assistance  of  Medea,  whom  he  made  his 
wife,  and  along  with  whom  he  returned  to  lolcus. 
The  history  of  his  exploits  on  this  memorable  en- 
ter^oise,  and  his  adventures  on  his  return  home, 
are  related  elsewhere.   [Argonautai.]    On  his 
arrival  at  lolcus,  Jason,  according  to  one  account, 
found  his  aged  fiither  Aeaon  still  alive,  and  Medea 
made  him  young  again  ;  but  according  to  the  more 
conmum  tradition,  Aeson  had  been  slain  by  Pelias, 
during  the  absence  of  Jason,  who  accordingly  called 
upon  Medea  to  take  vengeance  on  Pelias.    Medea 
thereupon  persuaded  the  daughten  of  Pelias  to  cut 
their  fisther  to  pieces  and  boil  him,  in  order  to  re- 
store him  to  youth  and  vigour,  as  she  had  before 
changed  a  nun  into  a  lamb,  by  boiling  the  body  in 
a  cauldron.    But  Pelias  was  never  restored  to  life, 
and  his  son  Acastus  expelled  Jason  and  Medea 
from  Joclus.    They  then  went  to  Corinth,  where 
they  lived  happily  for  several  years,  until  Jason 
deserted  Medea,  in  order  to  marry  Glance  or 
Creusa,  daughter  of  Creon,  the  king  of  the  country. 
Medea  fearfully  revenged  this  insult     She  sent 
Glance  a  poisoned  garment,  which  burnt  her  to 
death  when  she  put  it  on.   Creon  likewise  perished 
in  the  flames.     Medea  also  killed  her  children  by 
Jason,  viz.  Mermerus  and  Pheres,  and  then  fled  to 
Athens  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  winged  dragons. 
Liter  writers  represent  Jason  as  becoming  in  the 
end  reconciled  to  Medea,  returning  with  her  to 
Colchis,  and  there  restoring  Aefe'testo  his  kingdom, 
of  which  he  had  been  deprived.     The  death  of 
Jason  is  related  differently.    According  to  some, 
he  made  away  with  himself  from  grief^  according 
to  others  he  was  crushed  by  the  poop  of  the  ship 
Aigo,  which  fell  upon  him  as  he  was  lying  under 
it«-8.  Tyrant  of  Pherae  and  Tagus  of  Thessaly 
(Did.  o/Antiq.  art.  To^ks),  was  probably  the  son 
of  Lyoophron,  who  established  a  tyranny  en  the 
ruins  of  aristocracy  at  Pherae.    He  succeeded  his 
father  as  tyrant  of  Pherae  soon  after  &  c.  395,  and 
in  a  few  yean  extended  his  power  over  almost  the 
whole  of  Thessaly.   Pharsalna  was  the  only  city  in 
Thessaly  which  maintained  its  independence  under 
the  government  of  Polydamas ;  but  even  this  place 
submitted  to  him  in  376.    In  the  following  year 
(374)  he  was  elected  Tagus  or  generalissimo  of 
Theiialy.    Hb  power  was  itrengthened  by  the 
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weakness  of  the  other  Greek  states,  and  by  the 
exhausting  contest  in  which  Thebes  and  Sparta 
were  engi^ed.  He  was  now  in  a  position  which 
held  out  to  him  every  prospect  of  becoming  master 
of  Greece ;  but  when  at  the  height  of  his  power, 
he  was  assassinated  at  a  public  audience,  370.  — 
Jason  had  an  insatiable  appetite  for  power,  which  he 
sought  to  gratify  by  any  and  every  means.  With 
the  chief  men  in  the  several  states  of  Greece,  as 
a.  g.  with  Timotheus  and  Pelopidas,  he  cultivated 
friendly  relations.  He  is  represented  as  having  all 
the  qualifications  of  a  great  general  and  diplo- 
matist— as  active,  temperate,  prudent,  capable  of 
enduring  much  fatigue,  and  skilful  in  concealing 
his  own  designs  and  penetrating  those  of  his  ene- 
mies. He  was  an  admirer  of  the  rhetoric  of  Gor- 
gias  ;  and  Isocrates  was  one  of  his  friends.  —  8.  Of 
Argos,  an  historian,  lived  under  Hadrian,  and 
wrote  a  work  on  Greece  in  4  books. 

Javoltous  Priaons,  an  eminent  Roman  jurist, 
was  bom  about  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Ve^Muian  (a.  d.  79)«  and  was  one  of  the  council  of 
Antoninus  Pius.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Caelius  Sabi- 
nns,  and  a  leader  of  the  Sabinian  or  Cassian  school. 
[See  p.  144,  b.]  There  are  206  extracU  from 
Javolenus  in  the  Digest 

JazartM  C^aidfrns ;  5yr,  S^fderia,  or  Syhoun), 
a  great  river  of  Central  Asia,  about  which  the 
ancient  accounts  are  very  different  and  confused. 
It  rises  in  the  Comedi  Montes  (Mousaomr),  and 
flows  N.W.  into  the  Sea  of  And:  the  ancients 
supposed  it  to  foil  into  the  N.  side  of  the  Caspian, 
not  distinguishing  between  the  2  seas.  It  divided 
Sogdiana  from  Scythia.  On  its  banks  dwelt  a 
Scythian  tribe  called  Jaxartae. 

Jerldho  or  Htifarldms  (*Icpix<i,  'Uptxovt :  Er- 
Rika  9  Ru.),  a  city  of  the  Canaanites,  in  a  plain 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  Jordan  near  its  month,  was 
destroyed  by  Joshua,  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  the 
Judges,  and  formed  an  important  frontier  fortress 
of  Judaea.  It  was  again  destroyed  by  Vespasian, 
rebuilt  under  Hadrian,  and  finally  destroyed  during 
the  crusades. 

Jerom.    [HisRONniua.] 

JerflaUtai  or  HI«r5t81jfin&  ClepownUi^M,  'Ic- 
po(r6kufta:  'l^pwrokufAlnis :  Jeruialem^  Arab.  £7- 
Kudt^  le,  Oe  Holy  City),  the  capital  of  Palestine, 
in  Asia.  At  the  time  of  the  Israelitish  conquest 
of  Canaan,  under  Joshua,  Jerusalem,  then  called 
Jehus,  was  the  chief  city  of  the  Jebusites,  a  Ca- 
naanitish  tribe,  who  wero  not  mtirely  driven  out 
from  it  till  B.  c.  1050,  when  David  took  the  city, 
and  made  it  the  capiul  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 
It  was  also  established  as  the  permanent  centre  of 
the  Jewish  religion,  by  the  erection  of  the  temple 
by  Solomon.  After  the  division  of  the  kingdom, 
under  Rehoboam,  it  remained  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  until  it  was  entirely  destroyed, 
and  its  inhabitants  were  carried  into  captivity  by 
Nebnchadnesaar,  king  of  Babylon,  b.  c.  588.  In 
B.  c  536,  the  Jewish  exiles,  having  been  permitted 
by  Cyrus  to  return,  began  to  rebuild  the  city  and 
temple  ;  and  the  work  was  completed  in  about  24 
years.  In  b.  c.  332,  Jerusalem  quietly  submitted 
to  Alexander.  During  the  wan  which  followed 
his  death,  the  city  was  taken  by  Ptolemy,  the  sen 
of  Lagus  (b.  c  320),  and  remained  subject  to  the 
Greek  kinn  of  Egypt,  till  the  conquest  of  Palestine 
by  Antiochus  III.  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  b.c. 
198.  Up  to  this  time  the  Jews  had  been  allowed 
the  five  enjoyment  of  their  religion  and  their  own 
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interna]  gOTemment,  and  Antioclras  confirmed  them 
in  these  priTileges  ;  hut  the  altered  government  of 
his  ton,  Antiochni  IV.  Epipbanea,  provoked  a  re-' 
bellion,  which  was  at  fint  put  down  when  An- 
tiochus  took  Jerusalem  and  polluted  the  temple 
(B.C.  170);  but  the  religious  penecution  which 
ensued  drove  the  people  to  despair,  and  led  to  a 
new  revolt  under  the  Maccabees,  by  whom  Jeru- 
salem was  retaken,  and  the  temple  purified  in  b.  c. 
163  [MaccababiJ.  In  b.c.  138,  Jerusalem  was 
retaken  by  Antiochus  VII.  Sidetes,  and  its  forti- 
fications dismantled,  but  its  government  was  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  Moccabee,  John  Hyrconus, 
who  took  advantage  of  the  death  of  Antiochus 
in  Parthia  (B.C.  128)  to  reoover  his  full  power. 
His  son  Aristobulus  assumed  the  title  of  king  of 
Judaea,  and  Jerusalem  continued  to  be  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom  till  B.  c  63,  when  it  was  taken  by  Pom- 
pey,  and  the  temple  was  again  pro&ned.  For  the 
events  which  followed,  see  Htrcanus,  Hbrodbs, 
and  Palabstina.  In  a.  d.  70,  the  rebellion  of 
the  Jews  against  the  Romans  was  put  down,  and 
Jerusalem  was  taken  by  Titus,  after  a  siege  of  se- 
veral months,  during  which  the  inhabitants  en< 
dured  the  utmost  horrors  ;  the  survivors  were  all 
put  to  the  sword  or  sold  as  slaves,  and  the  city 
and  temple  were  utterly  raied  to  the  ground.  In 
consequence  of  a  new  revolt  of  the  Jews,  the  em- 
peror Hadrian  resolved  to  destroy  all  vestiges  of 
their  national  and  religious  peculiarities ;  and,  as 
one  means  to  this  end,  be  established  a  new 
Roman  colony,  on  the  ground  where  Jerusalem 
had  stood,  by  the  name  of  AoUa  Oapitolmft,  and 
built  a  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  on  the  site 
of  the  temple  of  Jehovah,  a.  d.  135.  The  esta> 
blishment  of  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the 
Roman  empire  restored  to  Jerusalem  its  sacred 
character,  and  led  to  the  erection  of  several 
churches ;  but  the  various  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  it,  since  its  conquest  by  the  Arabs 
under  Omar  in  a.  d.  688,  have  left  veiy  few  ves- 
tiges even  of  the  Roman  city.  Jerusalem  stands 
due  W.  of  the  head  of  the  Dead  Sea^  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  20  miles  (in  a  straight  line)  and 
about  35  miles  from  the  Mediternmean,  on  an 
elevated  platform,  divided,  by  a  series  of  volleys, 
from  hills  which  surround  it  on  every  side.  This 
platfonn  has  a  general  slope  from  W.  to  E.  its 
highest  point  being  the  summit  of  Mt.  Zion,  in 
the  S.  W.  comer  of  the  city  on  which  stood 
the  original  **•  city  of  David.*"  The  S.  £.  part 
of  the  platform  is  occupied  by  the  hill  called 
Moriah,  on  which  the  temple  stood,  and  the  £. 
part  by  the  hill  called  Acra ;  but  these  two 
summits  are  now  hardly  distinguishable  firom  the 
general  surfiue  of  the  platform,  probably  on  ac- 
count of  the  gradual  filling  up  of  the  valleys  be- 
tween. The  height  of  Mt  Zion  is  2585  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  about  300 
feet  above  the  valley  below.  The  extent  of  the 
platfonn  is  5400  feet  from  N.  to  S.,  and  1100  feet 
from  ^.  to  W. 

Jooastd  Cloc^b^i}),  called  Epieafte  in  Homer, 
daughter  of  Menoeceus,  and  wife  of  the  Theban 
king  Laius,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
Oedipus.  She  afterwards  married  Oedipus,  not 
knowing  that  he  was  her  son  ;  and  when  she  dis- 
covered the  crime  she  had  unwittingly  committed, 
she  put  an  end  to  her  life.  For  details  see  Obdipus. 

JoppS,  loppa  (^limni :  O.  T.  Japho :  Jq^), 
a  very  ancient  maritime  city  of  Palestine^  and, 
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before  the  buildbg  of  Caesares,  the  9i\^  M-p^ 
of  the  whole  country,  and  therefore  csUed  k 
Strabo  the  port  of  Jerusalem,  lay  jut  S.  of  the 
boundary  between  Judaea  and  Ssmszis,  &W.  d 
Antipatris,  and  N.W.  of  Jerusalem. 

JordlnM  (lofMyns^  'I^pScvot:  Jonfos,  An\ 
EMk-Skeriak  d-KMr^  or  d-Unb»\  hat'tuvscx 
at  the  S.  foot  of  M.  Hermon  (the  Sj&wt  put «' 
Anti-Libanus),  near  Paneas  (aft.  Cseam  P!l> 
lippi),  whence  it  flows  S.  into  the  little  lake  S^ 
mechonitis,  and  thence  mto  the  Sea  of  Gal:*' 
(Lake  of  Tiberias),  and  thence  thnmghsBur* 
plain,  depressed  below  the  level  of  the  rainmedtru 
country  into  the  hke  Asphsltites  {Dead  x. 
where  it  is  finally  lost  [Palabstina.]  la  c«ffiy. 
from  the  lake  Semechonitis  to  the  Dead  So.  a 
about  60  miles  ;  the  depression  through  vhkb  '■ 
runs  consists,  first,  of  a  sandy  valley,  from  5  te  '* 
miles  broad,  within  which  is  a  lower  tbIW.  3 
width  about  half  a  mile,  and,  for  the  vM  pc; 
beoutifiilly  clothed  with  grass  and  trees ;  uti~ 
some  places,  there  is  stUl  a  lower  nlley  r:i~' 
this;  The  average  width  of  the  rirer  it»l  i 
calculated  at  30  yarda,  and  iU  average  ijt^^  * ' 
feet  It  is  fordable  in  many  places  in  w&'-. 
but  in  spring  it  becomes  much  deeper,  s»i  ^-^ 
overflows  its  banks.  Its  bed  is  ooniidci&UT  Wv  * 
the  level  of  the  Mediterraneon. 

Jonandet,  or  Jordiiua,  an  historiaji  W  ^ 
the  time  of  Justinian,  or  in  the  6th  cco^  * 
our  era.    He  was  a  Ootb  by  birth  ;  vai  tf^^'^ 
to  the  king  of  the  Alani,  adopted  the  Chrii»  ^^  > 
gion,  tank  orders,  and  was  made  a  bishop  c  i^^ 
There  is  not  sufficient  evidence  for  th«  cfizt 
statement  that  he  was  bishop  of  RaraiA*  ^ 
wrote  2  historical  works  in  the  Latin  bsfX"- 
I.  D$Getanm{Cfoaorum)  Or^ime  €tRii>«''^ 
ti$^  containing  the  history  of  the  Ooths.^^*'* 
earliest  times  down  to  their  subjugation  by  &.  &* 
rius  in  541.     The  work  is  abridged  froo  ^  * 
history  of  the  Ooths  by  Cassiodoras,  to  vbitb  ^' 
nandes  added  vtrioua  particulan  ;  but  it  is  ^ 
piled  without  judgment,  and  is  eharartrni^  ^ 
partiality  to  the  Goths.    2.  D$  Regnann  e^T^ 
porum  Sueeemome,  a  short  compaidinm  of  b<^' 
from  the  creation  down  to  the  victory  obtained  I 
Narses,  in  552,  over  king  Theodatns.    It » <>■ 
valuable  for  some  accounts  of  the  barbaroas  cat  ^ 
of  the  North,  and  the  countries  which  tbcj^li 
bited.    Edited  by  Lindenbrog,  Hamboxg,  lt!I: 

JosipAiiif ,  FUyIiii,  the  Jewish  hi»tofiu. « 
bom  at  Jerusalem,  a.  d.  87.     On  his  mother^  i\ 
he  was  descended  from  the  Asmonaean  ^-j^ 
while  from  his  lather,  Matthias,  be  iohenbfd  j 
priestly  office.   He  enjoyed  an  excellent  ediKaci<^ 
and  at  the  age  of  26  he  went  to  Rome  to  pleai 
cause  of  some  Jewish  priests  whom  FeUx. 
procurator  of  Judaea,  had  sent  thither  as  pnaoc 
After  a  narrow  escape  from  death  by  ship^ 
he  safely  hinded  at  Patcoli  ;  and  being  inip^w^ 
to  Poppaea,  he  not  only  eflected  the  release  of 
friends,  but  received  great  preaents  from  the  i 
press.    On  his  return  to  Jtfusolem  he  foaril 
countrymen  eagerly  bent  on  a  revolt  froio  K<^ 
from  which  he  used  his  best  endeavoor*  to 
snade  them  ;  but  foiling  in  this,  he  protV^ni 
enter  into  the  popular  designs.    He  was  c^ 
one  of  the  generals  of  the  Jews,  and  wss  wi> 
manage  affairs  in  Galilee.     Whm  Vespssiaa  . 
his  army  entered  Galilee,  Joaephos  thr^w  h-it 
into  lotapata,  which  he  defoided  for  47  Cj 
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When  the  place  wu  taken,  the  Kfe  of  Josephna 
waa  spend  by  Vetpaiian  through  the  interceMion 
of  Titua.  Joeephua  theroapon  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  a  prophet,  and  predicted  to  Vespasian 
that  the  empire  should  one  disy  be  his  and  his  son^s. 
Vespasian  treated  him  with  respect,  bat  did  not 
release  him  from  captivity,  till  he  was  proclaimed 
emperor  nearly  3  yean  afterwards  (a.  d.  70).  Jo- 
aephos  was  present  with  Titus  at  the  siege  of  Je- 
maalem,  and  afterwards  accompanied  him  to  Rome. 
He  received  the  freedom  of  the  city  from  Vespa- 
aian,  who  assigned  him,  as  a  residence,  a  house 
formerly  occupied  by  himself,  and  treated  him  ho- 
Boorably  to  the  end  of  his  reign.  The  same  favour 
waa  extended  to  him  by  Titua  and  Domitian  as 
well.  He  assumed  the  name  of  Flavins,  as  a  de- 
pendant of  the  Flavian  £unily.  His  time  at  Rome 
appears  to  have  been  onployed  mainly  in  the  com- 
position of  his  works.  He  died  about  100.  — The 
works  of  Josephus  are  written  in  Oroek.  They 
are  :  —  1.  The  Hittory  of  the  Jewish  War  {Utpl 
rod  'lovScuKov  wo\if»ov  ^  *Iou8a7in$T  Itrro^as  wcpl 
aXaiffttts),  in  7  books,  published  about  ▲.  D.  75. 
Joaepbus  first  wrote  it  in  Hebrew,  and  then  txans- 
lated  it  into  Greek.  It  commences  with  the  cap- 
ture of  Jerusalem  by  Antiochui  Epiphanes  in  b.  c. 
1 70,  runs  rapidly  over  the  events  beforo  Josephus^s 
own  time,  and  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  fatal 
war  with  Rome. — 2.  7%b  Jetcish  Avtiqmitiei  ('lov- 
SoJid^  ipX^^^oy^^  in  20  books,  completed  about 
A.  D.  93,  and  addressed  to  Epaphroditus.  The 
title  as  well  as  the  number  of  books  may  have  been 
auggested  by  the  *P«fca2ir^  hpxaioKorfUi  of  Diony- 
aios  of  Halicamassus.  It  givea  an  account  of 
Jewish  History  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to 
ju  D.  66,  the  rith  year  of  Nero,  in  which  the  Jews 
were  goaded  to  robellion  by  Gessius  Floras.  In 
this  work  Josephus  seeks  to  accommodate  the  Jewish 
religion  to  heathen  tastes  and  prejudices.  Thus  he 
■peaks  of  Moses  and  his  law  in  a  tone  which  might 
be  adopted  by  any  disbeliever  in  his  divine  lega- 
tion. He  says  that  Abraham  went  into  Egypt 
(Gen«  ziL),  intending  to  adopt  the  Egyptian  views 
of  religion,  dioald  he  find  them  better  thsn  his  own. 
He  speaks  doubtfully  of  the  preservation  of  Jonah 
by  the  whale.  He  intimates  a  doubt  of  there 
having  been  any  miracle  in  the  passage  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and  compares  it  with  the  passage  of  Alexander 
the  Great  along  the  shore  of  the  sea  of  Pamphylia. 
He  interprets  Exod.  xxii.  28,  as  if  it  conveyed  a 
command  to  respect  the  idols  of  the  heathen.  Many 
similar  instances  might  be  quoted  from  his  work. 
—  3.  Hie  OMm  Ufo^  in  one  book.  This  is  an  ap- 
pendage to  the  Archaeologia,  and  is  addressed  to 
the  same  Epaphroditus.  It  was  not  written  earlier 
than  A.  o.  97,  since  Agrippa  II.  is  mentioned  in  it 
as  no  longer  living.  —  A.  A  treaiiee  on  the  Antiquity 
<y*  (Ae  Jeuft^  or  Agaitut  Apion^  in  2  books,  also 
addressed  to  Epaphroditus.  It  is  in  answer  to 
such  as  impugned  the  antiquity  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  on  the  ground  of  the  silence  of  Greek 
writers  respecting  it.  [Apion.]  The  treatise  ex- 
hibits extensive  acquaintance  with  Greek  literature 
and  philosophy.  —  5.  Eit  MokkoiScuovs  ^  wcpl 
oinimpdropos  Koyiffftov^  in  1  book.  Its  genuine* 
ness  is  doubtful.  It  is  a  declamatory  account  of 
the  martyrdom  of  Eleasar  (an  aged  priest),  and  of 
7  youths  and  their  mother,  in  the  persecution  under 
Antiochus  Epiphanes.  The  best  editions  of  Jo- 
sephus are  by  Hudson,  Ozod.  1720  ;  and  by  Ha- 
vercampyAmst  1726. 
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Jeviftniif,  n&yliis  dandXiu,  waa  elected  em- 
peror by  the  soldiers,  in  June  a.  d.  363,  after  the 
death  of  Julian  [Julianus],  whom  he  had  accom- 
panied in  his  campaign  against  the  Persians.  In 
order  to  efiect  his  retreat  in  safety,  Jovimi  surren- 
dered to  the  Persians  the  Roman  conquests  beyond 
the  Tigris,  and  several  fortresses  in  Mesopotamia. 
He  died  suddenly  at  a  small  town  on  the  frontiers  of 
Bithynia  and  Galatia,  February  )7th,  364,  after  a 
reign  of  little  more  than  7  months.  Jovian  was  a 
Christian  ;  but  he  protected  the  heathens. 

Jnba  ('I^as).  1.  King  of  Numidia,  was  ron 
of  Hiempsal,  who  was  re-established  on  ^e  throne 
by  Pompey.  On  the  breaking  out  of  ^e  civil  war 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  he  actively  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  latter;  and,  accordingly,  when 
Caesar  sent  Curio  into  Africa  (b.  c.  49),  he  sup- 
ported the  Pompeian  general  Attius  Varus  with  a 
large  body  of  troops.  Curio  was  de£eated  by  their 
united  forces,  and  fell  in  the  battle.  In  46  Juba 
fought  along  with  Scipio  against  Caesar  himself, 
and  was  present  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Thapsus. 
After  this  defeat  he  wandered  about  for  some  time, 
and  then  pat  an  end  to  his  own  life.— 2.  King  of 
Mauretania,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  a  mere  child 
at  his  &ther*s  death  (46),  was  carried  a  prisoner 
to  Rome  by  Caesar,  and  o)mpelled  to  grace  the 
conqueror^  triumph.  He  was  brought  up  in  Italy, 
where  he  received  an  excellent  education,  and 
applied  himself  with  such  diligence  to  study,  that 
he  toraed  out  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his 
day.  After  the  death  of  Antony  (30),  Augustus 
conferred  upon  Juba  his  paternal  kingdom  of  Nu- 
midia, and  at  the  same  time  gave  him  in  marriage 
Cleopatra,  otherwise  called  Selene,  the  daughter 
of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  At  a  subsequent  period 
(25),  Augustus  gave  him  Mauretania  in  exchange 
for  Namidia,  which  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  pro- 
vince. He  continued  to  reign  in  Mauretania  till 
his  death,  which  happened  about  a.  i>.  19.  He 
was  beloved  by  his  subjects,  among  whom  he 
endeavoured  to  introduce  the  elements  of  Greek 
and  Roman  civilisation ;  and,  after  his  death,  they 
even  paid  him  divine  honours. — Juba  wrote  a 
great  number  of  works  in  almost  every  bnuich  of 
literature.  They  are  all  lost,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  fragments.  They  appear  to  have  been  all 
written  in  Greek.  The  most  important  of  them 
were :  —  1.  ^  History  of  Africa  (Ai^vnci),  in 
which  he  made  use  of  Punic  authorities.  —  2.  On 
the  Astyriane,  —  Z,  A  History  cf  Andna,  —  4,  A 
Roman  HvAory  (yttfuuic^  Iffropia),  —  5.  Oearpur^ 
Ivroploy  a  general  treatise  on  all  matters  connected 
with  the  stage.  —  6.  IXcpl  Tpo^iic^f,  or  irepl  {w- 
jpdipuy^  seems  to  have  been  a  general  history  of 
painting.  He  also  wrote  some  treatises  on  botany 
and  on  grammatical  subjects. 

Judaea,  Jndaei.    [Palazstina.] 

Jngunthi,  a  German  people,  sometimes  de- 
scribed as  a  Gothic,  and  sometimes  as  an  Ale- 
mannic  tribe. 

Jupirtha  {*lovyovpeas  or  *lay6pBas\  king  of 
Numidia,  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Mastanabal, 
and  a  grandson  of  Masinissa.  He  lost  his  father 
at  an  early  age,  but  was  adopted  by  his  uncle 
Micipsa,  who  brought  him  up  with  his  own  sons, 
Hiempsal  and  Adherbal.  Jugurtha  quickly  dis- 
tinguished himself  both  by  his  abilities  and  his 
skill  in  all  bodily  exercises,  and  rose  to  so  much 
favour  and  popularity  with  the  Nuroidians,  that  he 
began  to  excite  the  jealouay  of  Micipsa.    In  order 
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to  remoTe  bim  to  a  distance,  Micipaa  sent  Kim,  in 
B.  c.  134,  with  an  auxiliary  force,  to  attiat  Scipio 
against  Numantia.  Here  his  seal,  courage,  and 
ability,  gauned  for  him  the  fitvonr  and  com- 
men&tion  of  Scipio,  and  of  all  the  leading  nobles  in 
the  Roman  camp.  On  his  return  to  Numidia  he  was 
received  with  honour  by  Micipsa,  who  was  obliged 
to  dissemble  the  fears  which  he  entertained  of  his  am- 
bitious nephew.  Micipsa  died  in  118,  leaving  the 
kingdom  to  Jugurtha  and  his  2  sons,  Hiempsal  and 
Adherbal,  in  eommon.  Jugurtha  soon  showed  that 
he  aspired  to  the  sole  sovereignty  of  the  country.  In 
the  course  of  the  same  year  he  found  an  opportunity 
to  assasflinate  Hiempsal  at  Thirmida,  and  afterwards 
defeated  Adherbal  in  batUe.  Adherbal  fled  to 
Rome  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  the  senate  ;  but 
Jugurtha,  by  a  lavish  distribution  of  bribes,  coun- 
teracted the  just  complaints  of  his  enemy.  The 
senate  decreed  that  the  kingdom  of  Numidia 
should  be  equally  divided  between  the  2  com- 
petitors ;  but  the  senators  entrusted  with  the 
execution  of  this  decree  were  also  bribed  by 
Jugurtha,  who  thus  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
W.  division  of  the  kingdom,  adjacent  to  Man- 
retania,  by  &r  the  larger  and  richer  portion  of  the 
two  (117).  But  this  advantage  was  far  from  con- 
tenting him.  Shortly  afterwards  he  invaded  the 
territories  of  Adherbal  with  a  large  army,  and 
defeated  bim.  Adherbal  made  his  escape  to  the 
strong  fortress  of  Cirta,  where  he  was  dosely 
blockaded  by  Jugurtha.  The  Romans  commanded 
Jugurtha  to  abstain  from  further  hostilities ;  but 
he  paid  no  attention  to  their  commands,  and  at 
length  gained  possession  of  Cirta,  and  put  Adherbal 
to  death,  112.  War  was  now  declared  against 
Jugurtha  at  Rome,  and  the  consul,  L.  Calpumhis 
Bestia,  was  sent  into  Africa,  111.  Jugurtha  had 
recourse  to  his  customary  arts;  and  by  means 
of  large  sums  of  money  given  to  Bestia  and 
M.  Scaurus,  his  principal  lieutenant,  he  purchased 
from  them  a  favourable  peace.  The  conduct  of 
Bestia  excited  the  greatest  indignation  at  Rome ; 
and  Jugurtha  was  summoned  to  the  city  under  a 
safe  conduct,  the  popular  party  hoping  to  be  able 
to  convict  the  nobility  by  means  of  his  evidence. 
The  scheme,  however,  fiiiled ;  since  one  of  the 
tribunes  who  had  been  gained  over  by  the  firiends 
of  Besda  and  Scaurus  forbade  the  king  to  give 
evidence.  Soon  afterwards  Jugurtha  was  compelled 
to  leave  Italy,  in  consequence  ef  his  having  ven- 
tured on  the  assassination  of  Massiva,  whose 
counter  influence  he  regarded  with  apprehension. 
[Massiva.]  The  war  was  now  renewed ;  but 
the  consul,  Sp.  Postumius  Albinus,  who  arrived  to 
conduct  it  (1 10),  was  able  to  effect  nothing  against 
Jugurtha.  When  the  consul  went  to  Rome  to 
hold  the  comitia,  he  left  his  brother  Aulus  in 
command  of  the  army.  Aulus  was  defeated  by 
Jugurtha ;  great  part  of  his  array  was  cut  to  pieces, 
and  the  rest  only  escaped  a  similar  fate  by  the 
ignominy  of  passing  under  the  yoke.  But  this 
disgrace  at  once  roused  all  the  spirit  of  the  Roman 
people:  the  treaty  concluded  by  Aulus  was  in- 
stantly annulled ;  and  the  consul  Q.  Caecilius 
MetelluB  was  sent  into  Africa  at  the  head  of  a 
new  army  (109).  Metellus  was  an  able  general 
and  an  upright  man,  whom  Jugurtha  was  unable 
to  cope  with  in  the  field,  or  to  seduce  by  bribes. 
In  the  course  of  2  years  Metellus  frequently  de- 
feated Jugurtha,  and  at  length  drove  him  to  take 
refoge  among  the  Gaetulians.    In  107  Metellus 
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was  succeeded  in  the  oommsnd  by  Msrins ;  kt 
the  cause  of  Jugurtha  bad  meantime  been  eipoa^i 
by  his  father-in-law  Booehns,  king  of  Manretua, 
who  had  advanced  to  his  support  with  a  W 
army.  The  united  forces  of  Ji^nvtba  and  Boa^^i 
were  defeated  in  a  decisive  batde  by  Mahci ;  zd 
Bocchus  purchased  the  forgiveness  of  the  R^nsau 
by  surrendering  his  son-in-law  to  Soils,  the  qiaA- 
tor  of  Marius  (106).  Jugurtha  remsbed  inac- 
tivity till  the  return  of  Marius  to  Rome,  vb^ 
after  adorning  the  triumph  of  his  conqueror  (Jsi 
1, 104),  he  was  thrown  into  a  dungeoD,  snd  th^ 
starved  to  death. 

JtUIa.  L  Aunt  of  Caesar  tiie  didator,  and  r-r 
of  C.  Marius  the  elder.  She  died  a.  c  68,  ami  h<^ 
nephew  pronounced  her  funefsl  ontioD.—i 
Mother  oif  M.  Antonius,  the  trinnriL   In  t» 

ftroscription  of  the  triumvirate  (43)  she  nvpd  '■^ 
ife  of  her  brother,  L.  Caesar  [CAttAR,  No.  5  '«- 
8.  Sister  of  Caesar  the  dictator,  and  wife  of  M.  Ar^ 
Balbos,  by  whom  she  had  Atia,  the  Dothe 
Augustus  [Atia].  ^4.  Daughter  of  Caoar  in 
dictator,  'by  Cornelia,  and  his  o^y  child  in  manu." 
was  married  to  Cn.  Pompey  in  59.    Sbe  ^  • 
woman  of  beauty  and  virtne,  and  vaa  tfscf 
attached  to  her  husband,  although  23  jean  ■ 
than  herself.    She  died  in  childbed  in  54.-' 
Daughter  of  Augustus  by  Scribonia,  and  bi*  ' 
child,  was  bom  in  39.     She  was  tdaaxti « 
great  strictness,  but  grew  up  one  of  the  m^  ^ 
fligate  women  of  her  age.  She  was  thrice  iur> 
— 1.  to  M.  Maroellus,  her  first  oonsiii  is  '^  ' 
after  his  death  (23)  without  issue,  to  M.  Af  ^ 
by  whom  she  had  3  tons,  C.  and  L.  Caesar.  '< 
Agrippa  Postumns,  and  2  daughters,  Jal  ^  *^ 
Agrippina:    3.  afiier  Agrippa'S  death  in  ^'V 
Tiberius  Nero,  the  future  emperor.    In  a.  ^ 
Augustus  at  length  became  acquainted  witb '' 
misconduct  of  his  daughter,  whose  notoiiaas  ^■ 
teriea  had  been  one  reason  why  her  hatbai:.i!  T 
berius  had  quitted  Italy  4  yean  before.    Aru<.^' 
was  incensed  beyond  measure,  and  baDisWi^ 
Pandataria,  an  islamd  off  the  coast  of  Cax^ 
At  the  end  of  5  years  she  was  removed  to  Rbu'  i 
but  she  was  never  suffered  to  quit  the  booi><i» 
the  city.     Even  the  testament  of  Augustus  st « 
the  inflexibility  of  his  anger.     He  bequeath^ ' 
no  legacy,  and  forbade  her  ashes  to  repose  i 
mausoleum.    Tiberius  on  his  accession  (a.  d 
deprived  her  of  almost  all  the  necessaries  <^  '-' 
and  she  died  in  the  course  of  the  same  year.  * 
Daughter  of  the  preceding,  and  wife  of  L.  Arc- 
Paulus.    She  inherited  her  mother^  lieeotiorci 
and  was  in  consequence  banished  by  her  grandf«i 
Augustus  to  the  little  island  Tremems,  on  tbo  ci 
of  Apulia,  A.  D.  9,  where  she  lived  neariy  2^  y 
She  died  in  28.    It  was  probably  this  Jnlia  vb 
Ovid  celebrated  asCorinna  in  his  etegies  and  c. 
erotic  poems  ;  and  his  intrigues  with  her  app^^ 
have  been  the  cause  of  the  poet^  baai^^hmtt: 
A.  D.  9.  —  7.  Youngest  child  of  Ocnnaniciu 
Agrippina,  was  bom  a.  d.  18 ;  was  raarried  tr 
Vinicias  m  33;  and  was  banished  in  37  br 
brother  Caligula,  who  was  believed  to  bare  h^c 
incestuous  intercourse  with  her.    She  was  rei^ 
by  Claudius,  but  was  afterwards  pot  to  d«^i'> 
this  emperor  at  Messalina^  instigatian.  Tb?  >"-2 
brought  against  her  was  adultery,  and  Senet:^ 
philosopher,  was  banished  to  Coraics  as  the  p»:' 
of  her  guilt.  ^8.  Daughter  of  Drusna  and  L 
the  sister  of  Germanicttai    She  was  mazried,  i 
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!M>,  to  her  first  couiin,  Nero,  son  of  Oemumicns 
and  Agrippina;  and  after  Nero>  death,  to  Rahellius 
Blandns,  by  whom  she  had  a  son,  Rubellins 
Plaatiu.  She,  too,  was  pat  to  death  by  Claudius, 
at  the  instigation  of  Mesaalina,  59.^9.  Daughter 
of  Titua,  the  son  of  Vespasian,  married  Fiavius 
Sabinus,  a  nephew  of  the  emperor  Vespasian.  Julia 
died  of  abortion,  caused  by  her  uncle  Domitian, 
w^ith  whom  she  lived  in  criminal  intercourse.  ^  10. 
D4KBiiia  [Domna].^11.  Bnisilla  [Drusilla]. 
—  12.  lUem  [Maxsa]. 

jmXa  Oem,  one  of  ^e  most  ancient  patrician 
houses  at  Rome,  was  of  Alban  origin,  and  was 
remoTed  to  Rome  by  Tnllua  Hostilius  upon  the 
destruction  of  Alba  Longa.  It  claimed  descent 
from  the  mythical  lulua,  the  son  of  Venus  and 
Anchisea.  The  most  distinguished  family  in  the 
gens  is  that  of  Caxsar.  Under  the  empire  we  find 
sui  immense  number  of  persons  of  the  name  of 
Juliui,  the  most  important  of  whom  are  spoken  of 
under  their  surnames. 

jnliians  DidXni.    [Didius.] 
Julitoni,  naTins  Claudius,  usually  called 
JTvliBii,  and  sumaraed  the  Apostate,  Roman  em- 
peror, A.  D.  361 — 363.     He  was  bom  at  Constan- 
tinople, A.  D.  331,  and  was  the  son  of  Julius  Con- 
stantius  by  his  second  wife,  Basilina,  and  the 
nephew  of  Constantine  the  Great    Julian  and  his 
elder  brother,  Oallus,  were  the  only  members  of  the 
imperial  fiimily  whose  lives  were  spared  by  the 
sons  of  Constantine  the  Oreat^  on  the  death  of  the 
latter  in  337.    The  2  brothen  were  educated  with 
care,  and  were  brought  up  in  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion  ;  but  at  they  advanced  to  man- 
hood, they  were  watched  with  jealou^  and  sus- 
picion by  the  emperor  Constantius.     After  the 
execution  of  Gallus  in  354  [Qallvb]^  the  life  of 
JuUan  was  in  great  peril;  but  he  succeeded  in 
pacifying  the  suspicions  of  the  emperor,  and  was 
allowed  to  go  to  Athens  in  355  ta  pursue  his 
Btadies.     Here  he  devoted  himself  with  ardour  to 
the  atudy  of  Greek  literature  and  philosophy,  and 
attracted  universal  attention  both  by  his  attainments 
and   abilities.    Among  his   fellow-students  were 
Gregory  of  Nazianaas  and  Basil,  both  of  whom 
afterwuds  became  so  celebrated  in  the  Christian 
ehordi.  Julian  had  already  abandoned  Christiani^ 
in  his  heart  and  returned  to  the  pagan  iaith  of  his 
SDceators;  but  fear  of  Constantius  prevented  him 
from  making  an  open  declaration  of  hia  apostacy. 
Julian  did  not  remain  long  at  Athens.   In  Novem- 
ber, 355,  he  received  from  Constantius  the  title  of 
Caesar,  and  was  sent  into  Gaul  to  oppose  the 
Oermana,  who  had  croesed  the  Rhine,  and  were 
ravaging  some  of  the  £sirest  provinces  of  Gaul. 
During  the  next  5  years  (356 — 360)  Julian  carried 
on  war  against  the  2  German  confederacies  of  the 
Alemanni  and  Franks  with  great  success,  and 
gained  many  victories  over  them.      His  internal 
adoiinistration  waa  distinguished  by  justice  and 
wisdom  ;  and  he  gained  the  ffoodwill  and  affection 
of  the  provinces  intrusted  to  his  care.  His  growing 
popukrity  awakened  the  jealousy  of  Constantius, 
who  commanded  him  to  send  some  of  his  best 
troops  to  the  East,  to  serve  against  the  Persians. 
His  soldiers  refused  to  leave  their  favourite  general, 
ud  prodaimed  him  emperor  at  Paris  in  360.  After 
several  fruitless  negotiations  between  Julian  and 
Constantiua,  both  parties  prepared  for  war.  In  361 
Julian  marched  idong  the  valley  of  the  Danube 
Wvarda  Constantinople;  but  Conftantius,  who  had 
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set  out  from  Syria  to  oppose  hii  rival,  died  on  his 
march  in  Cilicia.  Hia  death  left  Julian  the  undis- 
puted master  of  the  empire.  On  the  1 1  th  of  De- 
cember Julian  entered  Constantinople.  He  lost  no 
time  in  publicly  avowing  himself  a  pagan,  but  he 
proclaimed  that  Christianity  would  be  tolerated 
equally  with  paganism.  He  did  not,  however,  act 
impartially  towards  the  Christians.  He  preferred 
pagans  as  his  civil  and  military  officers,  forbade  the 
Christians  to  teach  rhetoric  and  grammar  in  the 
schools,  and,  in  order  to  annoy  them,  allowed  the 
Jews  to  rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  In  the 
following  year  (362)  Julian  went  to  Syria  in  order 
to  make  preparations  for  the  war  against  the  Per- 
sians. He  spent  the  winter  at  Antioch,  where  he 
made  Uie  acquaintance  of  the  orator  Libanius ;  and 
in  the  spring  of  363  he  set  out  against  the  Persians. 
He  crossed  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris;  and  after 
burning  his  fleet  on  the  Tigris,  that  it  might  not 
fidl  into  the  hand*  of  the  enemy,  he  boldly  marched 
into  the  interior  of  the  country  in  search  of  the 
Persian  king.  His  army  suffered  much  from  the 
heat,  want  of  water,  and  provisions ;  and  he  was 
at  length  compelled  to  retreat  The  Persians  now 
appeared  and  fearfuUy  harassed  his  rear.  Still  the 
Romans  remained  victorious  in  many  a  bloody  en- 
gagement; but  in  the  last  battle  fought  on  the 
26th  of  June,  Julian  was  mortally  wounded  by  an 
arrow,  and  died  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Jovian 
was  chosen  emperor  in  his  stead,  on  the  field  of 
battle.  [JoviANUSw]  Julian  was  an  eztiaordinary 
character.  As  a  monarch  he  was  indefistigable  in 
his  attention  to  business,  upright  in  his  adminis- 
tration, and  comprehensive  in  his  views;  as  a  man, 
he  was  vixtuous,  in  the  midst  of  a  profligate  age, 
and  did  not  yield  to  the  luxurious  temptations  to 
whieh  he  was  exposed.  In  consequence  of  his 
apostacy  he  has  been  calumniated  by  Christian 
writers;  but  for  the  same  reason  he  has  been  unduly 
extolled  by  heathen  authors.  He  wrote  a  hirge 
number  of  works,  many  of  which  are  extant  He 
was  a  man  of  reflection  and  thought,  but  possessed 
no  creative  genius.  He  did  not  however  write 
merely  for  the  sake  of  writing,  like  so  many  of 
his  contemporaries ;  his  works  show  that  he  had 
his  subjects  really  at  heart,  and  that  in  literature 
as  well  as  in  business  his  extraordinary  activity 
arose  from  the  wants  of  a  powerful  mind,  which 
desired  to  improve  itself  and  the  world.  The  style 
of  Julian  is  remarkably  pure,  and  is  a  dose  imitation 
of  the  style  of  the  classical  Greek  writers.  The 
following  are  his  most  important  works : — 1.  Letters^ 
most  of  which  were  intended  for  public  circulation, 
and  are  of  great  importance  for  the  history  of  the 
time.  EditedbyHeyler,Maina,l828.— 2.0m<to»<, 
on  various  subjects,  as  for  instance.  On  the  emperor 
Constantius,  On  the  worship  of  the  sun.  On  the 
mother  of  the  gods  (Cybele),  On  true  and  ialse  Cy- 
nicism, &c  —  3.  The  Caeaan  or  Ike  Banquet  (Ka(- 
ffapts  ^  Si/Mir^tov),  a  satirical  composition,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  instnictive  pm- 
dnctions  of  ancient  wit  Julian  describes  the  Roman 
emperors  approaching  one  after  the  other  to  take- 
their  seat  round  a  table  in  the  heavens  ;  and  as 
they  come  up,  their  fitults,  vices,  and  crimes,  are 
censured  with  a  sert  of  bitter  mirth  by  old  Silenus, 
wbeceupon  each  Caesar  defends  himself  as  well  as 
he  can.  Edited  by  Heusinger,  Gotha,  1736,  and 
by  Harless,  Erhuogen,  1785.— 4.  Mttopopon  or  the 
Enemjf  a/the  Beard  (Mio'ovi^ir),  a  severe  satire 
I  on  the  licentious  and  effeminate  manners  of  the 
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inhabitants  of  Antlocfa,  who  had  ridiculed  Julian, 
-when  he  rended  in  the  city,  on  account  of  his 
austere  virtue  and  had  laughed  at  his  allowing 
his  beard  to  grow  in  the  ancient  fashion.  —  5. 
Against  the  C^ritHatu  (Kark  Xfnfmaa^Stv),  This 
work  is  lost,  but  some  extracts  from  it  are  given  in 
CyrlU's  reply  to  it,  which  is  still  extant— The  best 
edition  of  the  collected  works  of  Julian  is  by 
Spanheim,  Lips.  1696. 

Jnliiniu,  Salvlnt,  an  eminent  Koman  jurist, 
who  flourished  under  Hadrian  and  the  Antonines. 
lie  was  praefeetus  urbi,  and  twice  consul,  but  bis 
name  does  not  appear  in  the  Fasti.  By  the  order 
of  Hadrian,  he  drew  up  the  edidnm  fterpebtum^ 
which  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Roman 
jurisprudence.  His  work  appears  to  haye  consisted 
in  collecting  and  arranging  the  clauses  which  the 
praetors  were  accustomed  to  insert  in  their  annual 
edict,  in  condensing  the  materials,  and  in  omitting 
antiquated  prorisions.  He  was  a  voluminous  l^al 
writer,  and  his  works  are  cited  in  the  Digest 

JfllXas  C^wXlas :  Bib.  Bethsaida :  Bt-Tdl,  Ru.), 
a  city  of  Palestine  on  the  K  side  of  the  Jordan, 
N.  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  so  called  by  the  te* 
trarch  Philip,  in  honour  of  Julia,  the  daughter  cf 
Augustus. 

Jniliobrlga  (/TetorftlKo,  nr.  /feynofa),  a  town  of 
the  Cantabri  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Ibems. 

Jnliom&gns.    [Andkavi.] 

JnlISp51ii(*1ov\i^oAis).  [QoRDiUM  ;Tar8V8.] 

Jfllliu.    [Julia  Oxns.] 

Juno&rla  {Jitnqnera\  a  town  of  the  Indigetes 
in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  road  from  Bar^ 
cino  to  the  frontiers  of  OauL,  in  a  plain  covered 
with  rushes  ('lovyMfptor  ircSlor). 

Jllnla.  L  Half-sister  of  M.  Brutui,  the  mur- 
derer of  Caesar,  and  wife  of  M.  Lepidus,  the  trium- 
vir.—8.  Tertik,  or  Tartnllai  own  sister  of  the 
preceding,  was  the  wifs  of  C.  Cassius,  one  of 
'Cae8ar*s  murderers.  She  survived  her  husband  a 
long  while,  and  did  not  die  till  A.  D.  22. 

Jflnla  C^eni,  an  ancient  patrician  house  at  Rome, 
to  which  belonged  the  celebrated  IH,  Junius  Brutus, 
who  took  such  an  active  part  in  expelling  the  Tar- 
quins.  But  afterwards  the  gens  appears  as  only  a 
plebeian  one.  Under  the  republic  the  chief  &- 
milles  were  those  of  Brutus,  Bubulcus,  Grac- 

CHANUA,    NORBANUS,    PULLUS,    SiLANVS.      The 

Junii  who  lived  under  the  empire,  are  likewise 
spoken  of  under  their  various  surnames. 

JUno,  called  Hora  by  the  Greeks.  The  Greek 
goddess  is  spoken  of  in  a  separate  artide.  [Hbra.] 
The  word  Ju^no  contains  the  same  root  as  Ju-piter. 
As  Jupiter  is  the  king  of  heaven  and  of  the  ^ds, 
ao  Juno  is  the  queen  of  heaven,  or  the  female  Ju- 
piter. She  was  worshipped  at  Rome  as  the  queen 
of  heaven,  from  early  times,  with  the  surname  of 
Regina.  At  a  later  period  her  worship  was  so- 
lemnly transferred  from  Veil  to  Rome,  where  a 
sanctuary  was  dedicated  to  her  on  the  Aventine; 
As  Jupiter  was  the  protector  of  the  male  sex,  so 
Juno  watched  over  the  female  sex.  She  was  sup- 
posed to  accompany  every  woman  through  life, 
from  the  moment  of  her  birth  to  her  death.  Hence 
she  bore  the  special  snniames  of  Virgmalk  and 
Mairona^  as  well  as  the  general  ones  of  Opigetia 
and  SotpUa^  and  under  the  last  mentioned  name 
she  was  worshipped  at  Lanuvium.  On  their  birth- 
day women  oflfered  sacrifices  to  Juno  sumamed  iVo- 
iaUi^  just  at  men  sacrificed  to  their  genius  natalis. 
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The  great  festival,  celebrated  by  aU  the  vomer. 
in  honour  of  Juno,  was  called  Matnmatia  {Iha.  r/ 
Ant,  i.  v.),  and  took  place  on  the  lit  of  March. 
Her  protection  of  women,  and  especially  her  povrr 
of  making  them  fruitfiil,  is  further  alhided  to  in  \ht 
festival  PopnUfugia  (DioL  of  AnLi,  e.),  ss  veil  as 
in  the  surname  of  FebruUsy  FArmata^  FdnUa,  or 
FebnuUis.  Juno  was  further,  like  Saturn,  tk 
guardian  of  the  finances,  and  undn'  the  name  nf 
Moneta  she  had  a  temple  on  the  GapitoliDe  hi!!, 
which  contained  the  mint.  The  most  inpomct 
period  in  a  wonum^s  life  is  that  of  her  msIra£^ 
and  she  was  therefore  believed  especially  to  pre- 
side over  marriage.  Hence  she  was  called  Jw  cr 
Jugalia^  and  had  a  variety  of  other  names,  sock  as 
Pronvba^  Cinada,  Lucma,  kc  The  month  of  Jnae, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  originally  called  Ji:ir<- 
nius,  was  considered  to  be  tne  most  &Toan^)^ 
period  for  manying.  Women  in  childbed  broked 
Juno  Lucina  to  help  ^em,  and  newly-bora  chO^ 
were  likewise  under  her  protection :  hence  she  m 
sometimes  confounded  with  the  Greek  Artemii  c 
Ilithyia.  In  Etmria  she  vraa  wonhipped  und'T 
the  name  of  Cupnu  She  was  also  wonluppel  :t 
Falerii,  Lanuvium,  Aricia,  Tibor,  Pneneate,  sai 
other  places.  In  the  representations  of  the  Raec 
Juno  that  have  come  down  to  us,  the  type  rf  ^ 
Gredc  Hera  is  commonly  adopted. 

Jftplter,  called  Zens  by  the  Greeks.  TheGff^ 
god  is  spoken  of  in  a  separate  article  [Zius.]  ij- 
piter  was  originally  an  demedtal  divinhr,  acd  b 
name  signifies  the  fiather  or  lord  of  heaven,  bc^ 
a  contraction  of  Diovia  paUr^  or  Dk^iUr,    Be?: 
the  lord  of  heaven,  he  was  worshipped  as  tber^ 
of  rain;  storms,  thunder,  and  lif^taing,  vbeaie 
he  had  the  epidiets  of  PbmrimMy  Fnlgurator^  Tf^- 
trwdiMy  Tbnons,  and  Fuhnmaior,    As  the  pebt> 
or  flint  stone  was  regarded  as  tiie  symbd  of  lipv 
ning,  Jupiter  was  fi«|uentlj  repwented  with  i-^^ 
a  stone  in  his  hand  instead  of  a  thimderbolt   I*' 
concluding  a  treaty,  the  RomaDS  took  the  aao^ 
sjrmbds  of  Jupiter,  viz.  the  sceptre  and  flint  stDoeJ 
together  with  some  grass  from  his  temple,  snd  th? 
oath  taken  on  such  an  occaaioii  was  expreased  l-r 
per  Javem  Lapidemjurare,     In  consequence  of  tts^ 
possessing  such  powen  over  the  elements,  and  e«pej 
dally  of  his  always  havii^  the  thnnderbolt  at  bj 
command,  he  was  regarded  as  the  highest  and  mA 
powerful  among  the  gods^     Hence  he  is  called  thj 
Best  and  Most  High  (OpHnnu  MaanamiX    H'j 
temple  at  Rome  stood  on  the  lofty  hill  of  the  C'^j 
pitof,  whence  he  derived  the  snmamn  of  Cspiio- 
nus  and  Tarpeius.   He  was  regarded  as  the  tff^A 
protector  of  Rome;    As  such  he  was  wonhipped  n 
the  consuls  on  entering  upon  their  office ;  wd  tM 
triumph  of  a  victorious  general  was  a  solemn  pn^ 
cession  to  his  temple.     He  therefore  bore  the  s^r 
names  of  Imperaior^  Viator,  ImieiuMt  Sia^*  Or-* 
/tt/vs,  Fentrita^  Praedalor^  TVucatpAailor,  and  t^ 
like.     Under  all  these  surnames  he  had  tempitn  '"^ 
statues  at  Rome  ;  and  2  templea,  via.  those  of  .^  i 
piter  Stator  and  of  Jupiter  Feretrioa,  were  beli«'^<' 
to  have  been  built  in  the  time  of  lUnnulns.  Vti" 
the  name  of  Jnpiter  CapUUimu,  he  presided  o'^f 
the  great  Roman  gam^  ;  and  undtf  the  nanr  < 
Jtqriler  Latkdit  or  Latktris,  over  the  Feriae  Latins'- 
Jupiter,  according  to  the  belief  of  the  Romsna.  «:* 
termined  the  course  of  all  human  affiura.    He  ti>r 
saw  the  future,  and  the  events  happening  in  it  vcn 
the  results  of  his  will.     He  revealed  the  fiiture  t 
man  through  signs  iu  the  heavcna  tad  the  flight  (^ 


JURA. 

.:\  whicli  are  hence  called  the  meuengen  of 

.:>:ter,  while  the  god  himielf  ii  designated  as 
Pr  niigialit^  that  is,  the  sender  of  prodigies.    For 

.c  same  rauoB  the  god  was  invoked  at  the  begin- 

.12  of  erery  undertaking,  whether  sacred  or  pro- 
i  i>,  together  with  Janus,  who  blessed  the  begin- 

-  .*  itielf.  Jupiter  was  further  regarded  as  the 
:  ^dian  of  law,  and  as  the  protector  of  justice  and 

nue.  He  maiiitained  the  sanctity  of  an  oath, 
u-.d  presided  oTer  all  transactions  which  wexe  based 

'« ri  faithfalness  and  justice.  Hence  Fides  was 
:  4  companion  on  the  Capitol,  along  with  Victoria  ; 
.  1  beoce  a  traitor  to  his  country,  and  persons 
L  !!T  of  pcijurj,  were  thrown  down  from  the  Tar> 
;  AJi  twk,  —  As  Jupiter  was  the  lord  of  hearen, 

i  consequently  ^e  prince  of  light,  the  white 

•  :r  was  sacred  to  him,  white  animals  were  sa- 
"  i<*d  to  him,  his  chariot  was  believed  to  be  drawn 
"*)  \  white  hones,  his  priests  wore  white  caps, 
...I  the  consuls  were  attired  in  white  when  they 
'  '^'  red  Hycrifioes  in  the  Capitol  the  day  they  en- 
'  >d  on  their  office.  The  worship  of  Jupiter  at 
!•  '^f  was  under  the  special  care  of  the  Ftamen 
/^J^^  who  was  the  highest  in  rank  of  all  the 

■^sent.  (DwC  of  Ant,  art  Flamen.)  The  Ro- 
r-a.-i4,  in  their  representations  of  the  god,  adopted 
I  <r  tTpe  of  the  Greek  Zeus. 

Jut  or  JuzMSiu  Moni  (Jura),  a  range  of 
1  .Kmuioa,  which  run  N.  of  the  lake  Lemanus  as 
:*r  u  Asgoita  Ranzacorum  {Auffutt  near  Bade\ 

-.  \U  Bhine,  forming  the  boundary  between  the 
^  ,uiai  and  Helvetii. 

^  Jasdnllaa.  1.  FrimAi,  a  town  in  Illyria,  nsar 
Ti-.ji^:ain,  was  tlie  birthplace  of  Justinian,  and 
" .!  built  by  that  emperor  ;  it  became  the  resi- 
.•r<e  of  t^  archbishop  of  Illyria,  and,*  in  the 

iile  agits,  of  the  Sernan  kings.  —  8.  Sacimda, 
•.»'  a  town  in  Illyria,  previously  called  Ulpiana, 
tAi  «Qlat«ed  and  embellished  by  Justinian. 

JutiaUiitif ,  somamed  the  Great,  emperor  of 
C  <'.«tutiiiople,  ▲.  0.  527 — 565.  He  was  born  near 
'-.iminffl  in  Illyria,  a.  d.  483  ;  was  adopted  by 
'J  ut(l^,  the  emperor  Jnstinus,  in  520  ;  suc- 
'"^  his  uncle  in  527 ;  married  the  beautiful 

*  •'  uc«ntioiis  actresB,  Theodora,  who  exercised 
r  It  ibfioeDce  over  him  ;  and  died  in  565, 
•'-^ini  the  crown  to  his  nephew,  Justin  II.  He 
'  >%  durioff  the  greater  part  of  his  reign,  a  firm 
'  )'  rvt  01  orthodoxy,  and  thus  has  received  frtnn 

■  ustical  writers  the  title  of  Oreat ;  but  towards 

*  -  nd  of  his  life,  he  became  a  heretic,  being  one 
'  t^«  adherents  of  Nestorianism.      His  foreign 

*  nmnt  glorioust  but  all  his  victories  were  won 
' '  ^4  irenenls.  The  empire  of  the  Vandals  in 
>  --A  vas  overthrown  by  Belisarius,  and  their 

;  Oelimcr  led  a  prisoner  to  Constantinople  ; 

'''<  i\^  kingdcnn  of  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy  was 

/■».i<  dettroved,  by  the  successive  victories  of 

'  ^M  and  Narses.    [Belisarius  ;  Narsbs.] 

*'  '"^  adoncd  Constantinople  with  many  public 
<xn  tf  great  magniB^nce  ;  but  the  cost  of 

'  ^  rftction,  as  well  as  the  expenses  of  hb  foreign 
"  -%  dbli^  him  to  impose  many  new  taxes. 

*  -"''  «en  constantly  increased  by  the  natural 
"*^mtu  and  rapacity  of  the  emperor. — The 

<:  *otk  of  Jtt»tinian  is  his  legislauon.  He  re- 
'"i  ta  eitahlish  a  perfect  system  of  written  le- 

I'^'jccfurall  his  dominions  ;  and,  for  this  end, 
^-^i*  2  grrat  eoUectiona,  one  of  the  imperial 
'•'ut.<w,  the  other  of  all  that  was  valuable  in 

^  •  fb  of  Jttristi.     His  first  work  was  the 
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collection  of  the  imperial  constitutions.  This  he 
commenced  in  528,  in  the  2nd  year  of  his  reign. 
The  task  was  entrusted  to  a  commission  of  10, 
who  completed  their  labours  in  the  following 
year  (529)  ;  and  their  collection  was  declared  to 
be  law  under  the  title  of  JutUmaneus  Codex,  —  In 
530  Tribonian,  who  had  been  one  of  the  commis- 
sion of  1 0  employed  in  drawing  up  the  Code,  was 
authorised  by  the  emperor  to  select  fellow-labourers 
to  assist  him  in  the  other  division  of  the  under- 
taking. Tribonian  selected  16  coadjutors;  and 
this  commission  proceeded  at  once  to  lay  under 
contribution  the  works  of  those  jurists  who  had  re* 
ceived  from  former  emperors  *^auctoritatem  con- 
scribendarum  interpretandique  legum.**  They  were 
ordered  to  divide  their  materials  into  50  Books,  and 
to  subdivide  each  Book  into  Titles  {TUuli),  No- 
thing that  was  valuable  was  to  be  excluded,  nothing 
that  was  obsolete  was  to  be  admitted,  and  neither 
repetition  nor  inconsistency  was  to  be  allowed. 
This  work  was  to  bear  the  name  Digeda  or  Pan- 
dedae.  The  work  was  completed,  in  accordance 
with  the  instructions  that  had  been  given,  in  the 
short  space  of  3  years  ;  and  on  the  30th  of  Dec. 
533,  it  received  from  the  imperial  sanction  the  au- 
thority of  law.  It  comprehends  upwards  of  9000 
extracts,  in  the  selection  of  which  the  compilers 
made  use  of  nearly  2000  different  books,  containing 
more  than  8,000,000  lines.— The  Code  and  the  Di- 
gest contained  a  complete  body  of  law ;  but  as  they 
were  not  adapted  to  elementary  instruction,  a  com- 
mission was  appointed,  consisting  of  Tribonian, 
Theophilus,  and  Dorotheus,  to  compose  an  institu- 
tional work,  which  should  contain  the  elements  of 
the  law  (Uffum  ineunabvla)^  and  should  not  be  en- 
cumbered with  useless  matter.  Accordingly  they 
produced  a  treatise  under  the  title  of  Insiiiuiiones, 
which  was  based  on  elementary  works  of  a  similar 
character,  but  chiefly  on  the  Institutiones  of  Qaius. 
[Oaius.]  The  Institutiones  consisted  of  4  books, 
and  were  published  with  the  imperial  sanction,  at 
the  same  time  as  the  Digest.  — After  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Digest  and  the  Institutiones,  50  dc- 
cisiones  and  some  new  constitutiones  also  were 
promulgated  by  the  emperor.  This  rendered  a 
revision  of  the  Code  necessary  ;  and  accordingly  a 
new  Code  was  promulgated  at  Constantinople,  on 
the  16th  of  November,  534,  and  the  use  of  the  de- 
cisiones,  of  the  new  constitutiones,  and  of  the  first 
edition  of  the  Code,  was  forbidden.  The  2nd 
edition  {Codeae  RepetUae  Praelectionis)  is  the  Code 
that  we  now  possets,  in  12  books,  each  of  which 
is  divided  into  titles.  —  Justinian  subsequently 
published  various  new  constitutiones,  to  which  he 
save  the  luime  of  NowUae  Contiiiutione*.  These 
Constitutiones  form  a  kind  of  supplement  to  the 
Code,  and  were  published  at  various  times  from 
535  to  565,  but  most  of  them  appeared  between 
535  and  539.  It  does  not  seem,  however,  that 
any  official  compilation  of  these  Novellae  appeared 
in  the  lifetime  of  Justinian.  —  The  4  legislative 
works  of  Justinian,  the  JnstituUonea^  Diffesia  or 
Pandedae^  Codex,  and  NoveUtu^  are  included  under 
the  general  name  of  Corpus  Juris  CivUiSy  and  form 
the  Roman  Uw,  as  received  in  Europe.  —  The  best 
editions  of  the  Corpus  for  general  use  are  by  Gotho- 
fredus  and  Van  Leeuwen,  Amst  1663, 2  vols.  foL  ; 
by  Oebauer  and  Spangenberg,  Gotting.  1776 — 
1797,  2  vols.  4to.;  and  by  Beck,  Lips.  1836, 
2  vols.  4to. 
JnitinTii.    L  The  historian,  of  imcertain  date, 
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bat  who  did  not  live  later  than  the  4th  or  5th 
centuiy  of  our  aera,  it  the  author  of  an  extant 
work  entitled  Historiarum  FhUippicarum  LSbri 
XLIV.  This  work  is  taken  from  the  Hidoriae 
Pkilippieae  of  Trogus  Pompeins,  who  lired  in  the 
time  of  Augustus.  The  title  PhUippioae  was  given 
to  it,  because  its  main  object  was  to  give  the  his> 
tory  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy,  with  all  its 
branches ;  but  in  the  execution  of  this  design, 
TroguB  permitted  himself  to  indulge  in  so  many 
excursions,  that  the  work  formed  a  kind  of  uni- 
versal history  from  the  rise  of  the  Assyrian  mo- 
narchy to  the  conquest  of  the  East  by  Rome.  The 
original  work  of  Trogus,  which  was  one  of  great 
value,  is  lost  The  work  of  Justin  is  not  so  much 
an  abridgment  of  that  of  Trogus,  as  a  selection  of 
such  parts  as  seemed  to  him  most  worthy  of  being 
generally  known.  Edited  by  Qraevius,  Lug.  Bat 
1683  ;  by  Gronovius,  Lug.  Bat  1719  and  1760  ; 
and  by  Frotscher,  Lips.  1827,  3  vols.  ^8.  Sui^ 
named  the  Kartyr,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
Christian  writers,  was  bom  about  a.  d.  103,  at 
Flavia  Neapolis,  the  Shechem  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, a  city  in  Samaria.  He  was  brought  up  as  a 
heathen,  and  in  his  youth  studied  the  Greek 
philosophy  with  zeal  and  ardour.  He  was  after- 
wards converted  to  Christianity.  He  retamed  as 
a  Christian  the  garb  of  a  philosopher,  but  devoted 
himself  to  the  propagation,  by  writing  and  other- 
wise, of  the  faith  which  he  had  embraced.  He 
was  put  to  death  at  Rome  in  the  persecution  under 
M.  Antoninus,  about  165.  Justin  wrote  a  large 
number  of  works  in  Greek,  several  of  which  have 
come  down  to  us.  Of  these  the  most  important 
are :  —  1.  ^»  Apology  for  the  Christians^  addressed 
to  Antoninus  Pius,  about  139  ;  2.  A  Second  Apo- 
logy for  the  CkruAiant^  addressed  to  the  emperors 
H.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus ;  3.  A  Dicdogue  toith 
Tryphon  the  Jew^  in  which  Justin  defends  Chris- 
tianity against  ^e  objections  of  Tryphon.  The 
best  edition  of  the  collected  works  of  Justin  is  by 
Otto,  Jena,  1842—1844,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Jutai,  a  Jewish  historian  of  Tiberias  in  Oali- 
laea,  was  a  contemporary  of  the  historian  Josephus, 
who  was  very  hostile  to  him. 

Jntuma,  the  nymph  of  a  fountain  in  Latium, 
iamous  for  its  healing  qualities.  Its  water  was 
used  in  nearly  all  sacrifices;  a  chapel  was  dedi- 
cated to  its  nymph  at  Rome  in  the  Campus 
Martins  by  Lutatius  Catulus  ;  and  sacrifices  were 
offered  to  her  on  the  11  th  of  January.  A  pond  in 
the  forum,  between  the  temples  of  Castor  and 
Vesta,  was  called  Lacus  Jutumae,  whence  we 
must  infer  that  the  name  of  the  njrmph  Jutuma  is 
not  connected  with  jugis,  but  probably  with  jnvare. 
She  is  said  to  have  been  beloved  by  Jupiter,  who 
rewarded  her  with  immortality  and  the  rule  over 
the  waters.  Some  writers  call  her  the  wife  of 
Janus  and  mother  of  Fontus,  but  in  the  Aeneid 
she  appears  as  the  affectionate  sister  of  Tumus. 

Jnvftvnm  or  Jnvftvla  i$ahimrg%  a  town  in 
Noiicum,  on  the  river  Jovavus  or  Isonta  {Salxa)^ 
was  a  Roman  colony  founded  by  Hadrian,  and 
the  residence  of  the  Roman  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince. It  was  destroyed  by  the  Heruli  in  the  5th 
century,  but  was  afterwards  rebuilt 

JftTSnilif ,  IMdmiu  JflnXiu,  the  great  Roman 
satirist,  but  of  whose  life  we  have  fow  authentic 
particulars.  His  ancient  biographers  relate  that 
he  was  either  the  son  or  the  ** alumnus*^  of  a  rich 
freedman  ;  that  he  occupied  himself,  until  he  had 
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nearly  reached  the  term  of  middle  life,  in  dedum-     | 
ing ;  that,  having  subtequently  composed  ioic«     ' 
clever  lines  upon  Paris  the  pantomime,  he  wu  in- 
duced to  cultivate  aaskluously  aatirica]  compositioo ; 
and  that  in  consequence  of  his  attacks  npoo  Pans 
becoming  known  to  the  eouit,  the  poet,  altboofh 
now  an  old  man  of  80,  was  appointed  in  tb« 
command  of  a  body  of  trocnis,  in  a  remote  district 
of  Egypt,  where  he  died  shortly  aftcrwardi.    It 
is  supposed  by  some  that  the  Paris,  who  was  bv 
tacked  by  Juvenal,  was  the  oontemporarT  of  Di>> 
mitian,  and  that  the  poet  was  accordingly  banithfd 
by  this  emperor.     But  this  opmion  is  dearij  un- 
tenable.   1.  We  know  that  Paris  was  killed  h 
A.  D.  83,  upon  suspicion  of  an  intrigoe  with  tb< 
empress  Domitia.     2.  The  4th  ntire,  as  wf^fan 
firom  the  concluding  lines,  was  written  after  tit 
death  of  Domitian,  that  is,  not  earlier  than  y^. 
3.  The  1st  satire,  as  we  learn  from  the  49th  lii<^. 
was  written  after  the  condemnation  of  Maru 
Priscns,  that  is,  not  earlier  than  100.    These  pr- 
sitions  admit  of  no  doubt ;  and  hence  it  is  esia- 
blished  that  Juvenal  was  alive  at  least  17  rean 
after  the  death  of  Paris,  and  that  aome  cdT  Lis 
satires  were  composed  after  the  death  of  Domita:; 
—  The  only  facts  with  regard  to  Juvoal  upon 
which  we  can  implicitly  rely  are,  that  he  flooriah:-! 
towards  the  close  of  the  first  centoxy,  that  Aq^- 
num,  if  not  the  pUu»  of  his  nativity,  was  at  ks< 
his  chosen  residence  {Sai,  iiL  319),  and  that  h*  H 
in  all  probability  the  friend  whom  Martal  ad- 
dresses in  3  epigrams.    There  is,  pohape,  azH^' 
circumstance  which  we  may  admit     We  are  ts^ 
that  he  declaimed  for  many  years  of  his  life  ;  a:i 
every  page  in  his  writings  bears  evidence  to  th' 
accuracy  of  this  assertion.   Each  piece  ia  a  fixushiM 
rhetoriol  essay,  energetie,  glowing,  and  eciDOf^Ni& 
He  denounces  vice  in  the  most  ind^nant  terms : 
but  the  obvious  tone  of  exaggeratioa  which  ^t- 
vades  all  his  invectives  leaves  ns  in  doubt  bow  hz 
this  sustained  passion  is  real,  and  how  far  aaaamM 
for  show.    The  extant  works  of  Javeul  consist  i  f 
16  satires,  the  last  being  a  fitagmeot  of  r&j 
doubtful  authenticity,  all  composed  in  heroic  hexa- 
meters.   Edited  by  Ruperti,  Lips.  1819 ;  and  \j 
Heinrich,  Bonn,  1839. 

Jnventu.    [Hbbb.] 

JuTentitns.    L  Celfos.  [Cblsus.]— 8.  lAte- 
rensis.  [Latbrbnsis.]— 8.  ThAlnit  [Thalna.^ 


Labda  (Aif3a),  danghter  of  the  Baochkd  An- 
phion,  and  mother  of  Cypsehis,  by  ££tioa.    (Cyp- 

SBLUA.] 

Labdaddae.    [Labdacus.] 

Labd&oiu  (AMokos)^  son  of  the  Theban  kirr. 
Polydorus,  by  Nycteis,  daughter  of  NycCena.  Lav- 
dacus  lost  his  &ther  at  an  early  age,  and  ica< 
placed  under  the  guardianship  of  NTCteiia»  aci 
afterwards  under  that  of  Lycns,  a  brother  of  Nrc- 
teus.  When  Labdacus  had  grown  op  to  roanh<v>i, 
Lycus  surrendered  the  government  to  him  ;  aid 
on  the  death  of  Labdacus,  which  occurred  »!>".i 
after,  Lycus  undertook  the  guardianship  of  his  ^^'i 
Laius,  the  fitther  of  Oedipus.  —  The  name  Tiiftiiii 
ddae  is  frequently  given  to  the  descendants  ii 
Lahdacus,  —  Oedipus,  Polynioes,  Eteodes  aad 
Antigone. 


LABDALUU. 

labdilnm.    [Syracubab.] 

Ubdltai,  a  wlike  people  in  Dalmatia,  whose 

-  <>f  tovn  WM  Scodra,  and  in  whose  territorj  was 
I'-  Labeatii  Falvs  (Lake  of  SaUart)^  through 
»  hich  the  rirer  fiarbana  {Bogama)  nina. 

iMo,  Antiftliii.  1.  A  Roman  jurist,  was  one 
'f  the  murderers  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  put  an  end 
I)  his  life  after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  b.  c.  42.  ^ 
2.  S)o  of  the  preceding,  and  a  still  more  eminent 
;  ntt.  He  adopted  the  republican  opinions  of  his 
u:hfr,  snd  was  in  consequence  disliked  by  Au- 
;'  «:at.  It  it  probable  that  the  Labeone  tnaannor 
'^i  Horace  (SaL  I  3.  80)  was  a  stroke  levelled 
r^ainit  the  jurist,  in  order  to  please  the  emperor. 
l'il>o  wrote  a  lai^  number  of  works,  which  are 
( trd  m  the  I%esl  He  was  the  founder  of  one  of 
^>  2  BTvat  Iqjal  schools,  spoken  of  under  CAPrro. 

tkhh,  (t  YaUhu,  quaestor  urbanus  b.c.  196; 
praetor  189,  when  he  commanded  the  fleet  in  the 
«ir  againit  Antiochus  ;  and  consul  183. 

UbSilQi,  Saelmiii,  a  Roman  eque8,and  a 
<^  itai^iihed  writer  of  mimes,  was  bom  about 
B  C'  107,  snd  died  in  43  at  Puteoli,  in  Campania. 
M  CMCtf't  triumphal  games  in  October,  45,  P. 
S'nst  professional  mimus,  seems  to  have  chal- 
'.*uM  lU  his  ORsft  to  a  trial  of  wit  in  extempora- 
r.titj  fute,  and  Caeaar  offered  Laberius  500,000 
i-ftrrcpt  to  appear  on  the  stage.  Laberius  was  60 
Ton  bU,  sad  the  profession  of  a  mimus  was  infiir 
f^-'  QA,  Ut  the  wish  of  the  dictator  was  equiTalent 
( •  X  cQDffland,  and  he  reluctantly  complied.  He 
b^i  hoverer  rerenge  in  his  power,  and  took 
"-  HU  prologue  awakened  compassion,  and  per- 
-•S>*  imUgnation :  and  during  the  performance  he 
fcinntlT  sfiiled  himself  of  his  yarious  characters 
t'  pourt  his  wit  at  Caesar.  In  the  person  of  a 
\-wn  Syrian  slave  he  cried  out,  —  •*  Marry  ! 
V '•"•>«,  hut  we  lose  our  freedom,**  and  all  eyes 
^*Tr  tamed  upon  the  dictator ;  and  in  another 
:.jse  he  uttered  the  pregnant  maxim  **  Needs 
*  ^  «t  he  fetr,  who  makes  aU  else  adread."  Caesar, 

^inisOT  or  Tindictiyely,  awarded  the  price  to 
^"^.  the  prologue  of  Laberius  has  been  pre- 
1^^-^  by  Hacrobtus  iSett.  il  7)  ;  and  if  this  may 

*  uk>ii  ss  a  spectmen  of  his  style,  he  would  rank 
- '  v«  Terences,  and  second  only  to  Plautus,  in 
•xiatic  vigour.  Laberius  evidently  made  neat 
••  *''uvm  on  his  eontempoiaries,  although  he  is 
•-".^uied  by  Horace  {SaL  I  10.  6). 

UUevm,  Lahid,  laTlonm,  La^Ioi  (Labicft- 

•  * '  C^tmm^  an  ancient  town  in  Latium  on  one 
'*  :^  kilU  of  the  Alban  mountain,  15  miles  S.E. 
^  Unne,  W.  of  Pneneste,  and  N.E.  of  Tuscnlum. 
•'  ^«i  an  ally  of  the  Aequi ;  it  was  taken  and  was 

eiM^bjtbe  Romans,  B.&  418. 
LsHbva.    L  T.,  tribune  of  the  pleba  B.  c.  63, 

-  *  jr«r  of  Cicero's  eonsnlship.     Under  pretence 
'  iTf  c|iB^  his  nnde*s  death,  who  had  jomed  Sa> 

-  ^.cai  (100),  and  bad  perished  along  with  th^ 
'•'TcQQ^infion,  he  accused  Rabirius  of  perduellio 
^/a  ticasaa.  Rabirius  was  defended  by  Cicero. 
>AhiKjct]    In  his  trihuneship  Labienus  was 

'  '^'7  devoted  to  Caesar*s  interests.  Accordingly 

*  t'Csciv  went  into  Transalpine  Oaul  in  58,  he 

'  (  Ubienas  with  him  as  his  i^iatus.     Labienus 

'^-■^  with  Caeear  during  the  greater  part  of 

•  jatpejpia  in  Oanl,  and  was  the  ablest  oflicer 

"-^'   Oa  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in 

'  ;  ^  ^itcd  CaMar  and  joined  Pompey.    His 

''-^'"^"B  caased  the  greatest  joy  among  the  Pom- 

t^-^i  fHt  J ;  bat  ha  diaappoiated  the  expectations 
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of  his  new  friends,  and  never  performed  any  thing 
of  importance.  He  fought  against  his  old  com- 
mander at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  in  Greece,  48,  at 
the  battle  of  Thapsus  in  Africa,  46,  and  at  the 
battle  of  Munda  m  Spain,  45.  He  was  slain  in 
the  last  of  these  battles.  •«  8.  Q.,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, joined  the  party  of  Brutus  and  Cassius 
after  the  murder  of  Caesar,  and  was  sent  by  them 
into  Parthia  to  seek  aid  from  Orodes,  the  Parthian 
king.  Before  he  could  obtain  any  definite  answer 
from  Orodes,  the  news  came  of  the  battle  of  Phi- 
lippi, 42.  Two  years  afterwards  he  persuaded 
Orodes  to  entrust  him  with  the  command  of  a 
Parthian  army ;  and  Pacorus,  the  son  of  Orodes,  was 
associated  with  him  in  the  conunand.  In  40 
they  crossed  the  Euphrates  and  met  with  great 
success.  They  defeated  Deeidins  Saxa,  the  lieu- 
tenant of  Antony,  obtained  possession  of  the  two 
great  towns  of  Antioch  and  Apamea,  and  pene- 
trated into  Asia  Minor.  But  in  the  following 
J  rear,  39,  P.  Ventidius,  the  most  able  of  Antony's 
egates,  defeated  the  Parthians.  Labienus  fled  in 
disguise  into  Cilicia,  where  he  was  apprehended, 
and  put  to  dttth.  «i-8.  T.,  a  celebrated  orator  and 
historian  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  either  son  or 
grandson  of  No.  1.  He  retained  all  the  republican 
feelings  of  his  family,  and  never  became  reconciled 
to  the  imperial  government,  but  took  every  oppor- 
tunity to  attack  Augustus  and  his  friends.  His 
enemies  obtained  a  decree  of  the  senate  that  all 
his  writings  should  be  burnt;  whereupon  he  shut 
himself  up  in  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors,  and  thus 
perished,  about  A.  d.  12. 

Labraada  (rk  AdtfpoySa :  Aa€pc»Ms^  Aatpta^- 
3i|i^f,  Labrandenus),  a  town  in  Caria,  68  stadia 
N.  of  Mylasa,  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Zeus 
Stratios  or  Labrandenus,  on  a  hill  near  the  city. 
Mr.  Fellowes  considers  some  ruins  at  JakH  to  be 
those  of  the  temple ;  but  this  is  doubtful. 

LahrOi  a  sea-port  in  Etruria,  mentioned  by 
Cioero  along  with  Pisae,  and  supposed  by  some  to 
be  the  Liburnum,  mentioned  by  Zosimus,  and  the 
modem  Livomo  or  Ltffkerm,  Others  however 
maintain  that  the  ancient  Portns  Pisanns  corre- 
sponds to  L^hom. 

Labns  or  Labfttai  (Aifos  or  Aetfo^at :  Sobad 
Kok,  part  of  the  E^lmrx\  a  mountain  of  Parthia, 
between  the  Coronus  and  the  Sariphi  Montes. 

Labynituf  (Ao^nrror),  a  name  common  to 
several  of  ^e  Babylonian  monaichs,  seems  to  have 
been  a  title  rather  than  a  proper  name.  The 
Labynetus,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (L  74)  as 
mediating  a  peace  between  Cyaxares  and  Alyattes, 
is  the  same  with  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  Laby- 
netus who  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (i.  77)  as 
a  contemporary  of  Cyrus  and  Croesus,  is  the  same 
with  the  Belshazzar  of  the  prophet  Daniel.  By 
other  writers  he  is  called  Nabonadius  or  Nabonidus. 
He  was  the  last  king  of  Babylon.  [Cyrus.] 

Labyriathiu.    [See  DiH.  o/Aniiq.  «. «.] 

LAoedaemon  (Aoiceda/ftMv),  son  of  Zeus  and 
Taygete,  was  married  to  Sparta,  the  daughter  of 
Eurotaa,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Amyclas, 
Eurydice,  and  Asine.  He  was  king  of  the  country 
which  he  called  after  his  own  name,  Lacedaeroon, 
while  he  called  the  capital  Sparta  after  the  name  of 
his  wife.    [Sparta.] 

LMedaemAnlns  {Aeust^tufUrw),  son  of  Cimon, 
so  named  in  honour  of  the  Lacedaemonians. 

LagMm  (Awr^os),  or  LeoMdM  (Herod,  vi. 
127)i  king  of  Aigoa,  and  fiither  of  Melas. 
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Lacetfinii  a  people  in  HupaniaTaiiacoaenaii  at 
tiie  foot  of  the  Pyrenees. 

Laoh&res  (Aaxdprif),  1.  An  Athenian  dem»> 
gogue,  made  himself  tyrant  of  Athena,  b.  c.  296, 
when  the  city  was  besieged  by  Demetrius.  When 
Athens  was  on  the  point  of  falling  into  the  hands 
of  Demetrius,  Lachares  made  his  escape  to  Thebas. 
^  2.  An  eminent  Athenian  rhetorician,  who  flou- 
rished in  the  5th  century  of  our  era. 

Laohea  (A^x^s)i  ba  Athenian  commander  in 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  is  first  mentioned  in  b.  c. 
427.  He  fell  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  418.  In 
the  dialogue  of  Plato  which  bears  his  name,  he  is 
represented  as  not  orer-acute  in  argument,  and 
with  temper  on  a  par  with  his  acuteness. 

LachSiis,  one  of  the  Fates.     [Mos&ab.] 

Laola  or  LaeY&dae  (Acucfo,  Aatctdicu :  AaucidZfis^ 
Aaxicus),  a  demus  in  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Oeneis,  W.  of,  and  near  to  Athens. 

Laclnlnm  (Acuclvioy  &xpoy),  a  promontory  on  the 
E.  coast  of  Bruttiam,  a  few  miles  S.  of  Croton,  and 
forming  the  W.  boundary  of  the  Tarentine  gulC 
It  possessed  a  celebrated  temple  of  Juno,  who  was 
worshipped  here  under  the  surname  of  Lacinia. 
The  remaina  of  thia  temple  are  still  extant,  and 
have  given  the  modem  name  to  the  promontory. 
Capo  delle  Colonne  or  Capo  di  Nao  {va&i ).  Han- 
nibal  dedicated  in  this  temple  a  bilingual  inscrip- 
tion (in  Punic  and  Greek),  which  recorded  the 
history  of  his  campaigns,  and  of  which  Polybiua 
made  use  in  writing  his  history. 

Lacippo  {Aleappe)^  a  town  in  Hispania  Baetica 
not  far  from  the  sea,  and  W.  of  Malaca. 

Laomon  or  Laomiu  (AiUM»y»  Aiic/ios),  the  N. 
part  of  Mt.  Pindus,  in  which  the  river  Aoua  takes 
its  origin. 

Lacobrlg^  1.  {Lobera\  a  town  of  the  Vaocaei 
in  the  N.  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis  on  the  road 
from  Asturica  to  Tarraco.  ^  8.  {Lagoa)^  a  town  on 
the  S.W.  of  Lusitania,  E.  of  the  Prom.  Sacrum. 

Lacdnloa  (AoicMyMc^),  sometimes  called  Lao5nXa 
by  the  Romans,  a  country  of  Peloponnesus,  was 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Argolis  and  Arcadia,  on  the 
W.  by  Messenia,  and  on  the  £.  and  S.  by  the  sea. 
Laconica  was  a  long  valley,  nmning  southwards  to 
the  sea,  and  was  inclosed  on  3  sides  by  mountains. 
On  the  N.  it  was  separated  by  Mt.  Pamon  from 
Argolis,  and  by  Mt.  Sciritis  from  Arcadia.  It  was 
bounded  by  Mt  Taygetus  on  the  W.  and  by  Mt. 
Pamon  on  the  £.,  which  are  2  masses  of  mountains 
extending  from  Arcadia  to  the  S.  extremities  of 
the  Peloponnesus,  Mt  Taygetus  terminating  at 
the  Prom.  Taenarum,  and  Mt  Pamon,  continued 
under  the  names  of  Thomax  and  Zarex,  termi- 
nating at  the  Prom.  Malea.  The  river  Eurotas 
flows  through  the  valley  lying  between  these 
mountain  masses,  and  falls  into  the  Laconian  gulil 
In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  the  valley  is  narrow, 
and  near  Sparta  the  mountains  approach  so  close  to 
each  other  as  to  leave  little  more  than  room  for  the 
channel  of  the  river.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we 
iind  the  vale  of  l^)arta  called  the  htMow  Loob' 
daemon.  Below  Sparta  the  moimtains  recede,  and 
the  valley  opens  out  into  a  plain  of  considerable 
extent  The  soil  of  this  plain  is  poor,  but  on  the 
slopes  of  the  motmtains  there  is  land  of  considerable 
fertility.  There  were  valuable  marble  quarries  near 
Taeoanis.  Off  the  coast  shell-fish  were  caught, 
which  produced  a  purple  dye  infierior  only  to  the 
Tyrian.  Laconica  is  well  described  by  Euripides 
u  difficult  of  access  to  an  enemy.    On  the  N.  the 
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country  could  only  be  invaded  by  the  Tsllerf  of  ut 
Eurotas  and  the  Oenus ;  the  rsnge  of  Taygvni 
formed  an  almost  insuperable  bsma  on  the  W.; 
and  the  want  of  good  harbours  oo  the  E  coakt 
protected  it  from  invasion  by  sea  on  that  udc 
Sparta  was  the  only  town  of  importance  in  the 
country  [Sparta]. — The  most  aocientinhsbtta&ti 
of  the  country  are  said  to  have  heen  Cvnoruri 
and  Lelegea.  They  were  expelled  or  coDq1K^d  Ir 
the  Achaeans,  who  were  the  inhabitants  of  tke 
country  in  the  heroic  agcu  The  Dorisns  sftemrds 
invaded  Peloponnesus  and  became  the  nliog  tiP. 
in  Laconica.  Some  of  the  old  Achaean  inhabita&u 
were  reduced  to  slavery  ;  but  a  great  number  d 
them  became  subjects  of  the  Dorians  under  the  vas£ 
of  Perioed  (Ilcpieiiroi).  The  general  nsme  k  th 
inhabitants  is  LaoSnat  (Adicmvts)  or  LacedaeoM 
(Aauct^aifiSvioi) ;  but  the  Penoeei  are  freq6«:t5 
called  Lacedaemonii,  to  distinguish  them  firom  iIk 
Spartans. 

Lacdidens  Sinus  (K6\Tot  AaKmnxU\^f^'^ 
the  S.  of  Peloponnesus,  into  which  the  Tm^* 
falls,  beginning  W.  at  the  Prom.  Taenanm  asdH 
at  the  Prom.  Malea. 

LaetaatitnB,  a  celebrated  Chriatian  Fsthn,  ^ 
his  exact  name,  the  place  of  his  naUvitv,  v^y 
date  of  his  birth,  are  uncertain.    In  modefa*'^ 
we  find  him  denominated  Lmdui  Codua  Firw^' 
LactanUuM;  but  the  2  former  appellatioos,  int*' 
2nd  of  which  CaedUut  is  often  substituted  '' 
Coeliu$,  are  omitted  in  many  MSS.,  while  tbf  - 
latter  are  frequently  presented  in  an  inreited  si'- 
Since  he  is  spoken  of  as  fiir  advanced  in  life  i^-* 
A.D.  315,  he  must  have  been  bom  not  later t^*^ 
the  middle  of  the  3rd  century,  probably  in  \^''> 
possibly  at  Firmum,  on  tbe  AJdriatie,  and  ceitar.c 
studied  in  Africa,  where  he  became  the  pop)  ' 
Amobina,  who  taught  rhetoric  at  Sicca.    H»  ^ ' 
became  ao  widely  extended,  that  about  301 
waa  invited  by  Diocletian  to  settle  at  Nicort^ ., 
and  there  to  practise  his  art   At  thii  period  be  i;- 
pears  to  have  become  a  Christian.  He  was  amm'^  "- 
to  Gaul,  about  312—318,  when  now  sn  old  iri:. 
to  superintend  the  education  of  Crispus son  of  Cy- 
stantine,  and  he  probably  died  at  Treves  ioise '. ' 
or  12  yeara  afterwards  (325— 330.)  — Theerir.t 
works  of  Lactantius  are :  —  1.  Dtvutanm  If^  '»- 
iionum  Lilri  F//.,  a  sort  of  introduction  to  Chri- 
ianity,  intended  to    supersede    the  lest  [•erf^* 
treatiaea  of  Minuciua  Felix,  Tertullian,  and  Cypru- 
Each  of  the  7  booka  bears  a  separate  title :  (1!  {' 
FaUa  ReUgione.    (2.)  De  Online  Erroris,     * 
IM  Falsa  SapiatUa,     (4.)  JM  Vem  Sapett^  ''• 
Rdigione.     (5.)  De  JustHia.    (6.)  De  Vrro  Tv'- 
(7.)  De  VUa  Btato.  — 2.  An  i^pttoae  of  theli- 
atitutions.  —  3.  De  Ira  Dei.  —  4.  De  OiAf>»^  ^* ' 
a.  De  Formadone  Homuds,  —  5.  DfMofiSm  P^  '• 
secatorttin. —  6.  Varioua  Poenu^  most  of  «"'  " 
were  probably  not  written  by  Lactantius.  —  ^ 
Btyle  of  Lactantiua,  formed  upon  the  model  "^  tt- 
great  orator  of  Rome,  haa  gained  for  him  the  y.- 
pellation  of  the  Ourisikm  Cicero^  and  not  via:- 
servedly.     The  best  edition  of  Lactantius  i«  b\  L' 
Brun  and  Lenslet  du  Fresnov,  Paris,  1748. 

LaotSzliia  sont  or  I«etii  Xoni,  a  moonv : 
in  Campania,  belonging  to  the  Apennines.  4  n '•  *;' 
E.  of  Stabiae,  ao  called  becanae  the  oova  «1 ' 
grazed  upon  it  produced  excellent  milk.    l[^'^ 
Narses  gained  a  victory  otct  the  Goths,  a.d.  5.>- 

Lacfaes  (AucMiis),  a  native  of  Cyrrne,  f  •• 
ceeded  Arceailaua  aa  pceiident  of  the  Acadeai;  *i 
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At^en«.  The  pUoe  where  hii  instrnctions  were 
c  .iwred  was  a  garden,  named  the  ZocyciMun  (Aa> 
» ^  ittaif\  proTided  for  the  porpoee  by  his  (riend 
Attalus  Philometor,  king  of  Pei^gamut.  This  al- 
t  -ration  in  the  locality  of  the  school  seems  at  least 
t  ^  h.iTe  contributed  to  the  rise  of  the  name  of  the 
A'^r  Academy,  He  died  about  215,  from  the 
>  *:'  CIS,  it  is  said,  of  exoessire  drinking. 

Lad§  (AiSn),  an  island  off  the  W.  coast  of 
<Vta,  opposite  to  Miletus  and  to  the  bay  into 
%!i:ch  the  Maeander  fislls. 

Ladoa  (AiC5«r),  the  dragon  who  guarded  the 
->>!(•«  of  the  Hesperides,  was  the  offspring  of 
IvpHon  and  Kchidna,  or  of  Oe,  w  of  Phorm 
Ajtd  IVto.  He  was  slain  by  Hercules  ;  and  the 
r'-pn>Mitation  of  the  battle  was  placed  by  Zeus 
x^.''\^^  the  stars. 

Ladon  (AiiSMr).  L  A  riTer  in  Arcadia,  winch 
r«e  DfarClitor,  and  fell  into  the  Alphfius  between 
H'Rica  snd  Phrin.  In  mythology  Ladon  is  the 
''■  >  4<ind  of  Stymphalis,  and  the  fisther  of  Daphne 
'-'i  Metope.  ^2.  A  small  rirer  in  Elis,  which 
r^«'  oa  the  frontien  of  Achaia  and  fell  into  the 
PeQ£Qs. 

Usitinli  a  people  on  the  £.  eoast  of  Hispaaia 
Tanac^fwniis,  near  the  mouth  of  the  rirer  Rubri- 
^ittti  {Uabrtgai)^  probably  the  same  as  the  Lale- 
tui,  whose  country,  Tia1»tfaU  produced  good 
viiw,  nd  irhose  chief  town  was  Barcino. 

I'd^  (AalXcn^),  i.  e.  the  storm  wind,  per- 
*^ni5ed  in  the  legend  of  the  dog  of  Piocris  which 
'<  i]«  rhii  name.  Procris  had  received  this  swift 
r  imsl  from  Artemis,  and  gave  it  to  her  husband 
l^phaioi.  When  the  Tenmessiaa  fox  was  sent 
*'  punish  the  Thebans,  Cephalus  sent  the  dog 
I^Ups  s|ainst  tha  fox.  The  dog  overtook  the 
f  t,  bat  Zens  changed  both  animak  into  a  stona, 
v")  <fa  was  shown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes. 
I^eQIasa,  one  of  the  S)  tyrants,  emperor  in 
'->tl  after  the  death  of  PoaruMoa,  a.d.  267, 
'  >•  ilsio,  after  a  fe«r  months,  by  his  own  soldiers. 
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proclaiffled  VicToRiNVS  in  his  stead. 


UaUu.  1.  C,  was  from  early  manhood  the 
'■'.nd  ud  companion  of  Scipio  Airicanus  the 
'  '  r,  snd  fmght  under  him  in  almost  all  his  cam- 
'^■rvL  He  was  consul  B.&  190,  and  obtained 
'  •  pforince  of  Cisalpine  OauL«>9.  C,  sunwmed 
^?iiBS,  MO  of  the  preceding.  His  intimacy  with 
"^  yo  Africaaus  the  yoimger  was  as  remarkable 
*•  i\%  &ther^  friendship  with  the  elder,  and  it  ob- 
'  •  r^d  an  imperishable  monument  in  Cicero*s  trea- 

*  ^  Ltriiit*  urn  de  Amieitia.  He  was  bom  about 
'''.  «M  tribuoe  of  the  plebs  151 ;  praetor  145 ;  and 
t«u!  UO.  Though  not  devoid  of  military  talents, 

•t  h.t  campaign  against  the  Lusitanian  Viriatbus 
;  nifd,  be  was  more  of  a  statesman  than  a  soldier, 

*  <  i  tonre  of  a  philosopher  than  a  statesman.   From 
^'  ^xmn  of  Babylon,  and  afterwards  from  Panae- 

1,  li«  DBbibed  the  doctrines  of  the  stoic  school  ; 

'  ■  iuhett  friend  Polybius  was  his  friend  also ; 

*^*  wit  sod  idiom  of  Terence  were  pointed  and 

'*>  iibed  by  his  and  Scipio^  conversation  ;  and  the 

*^'  ntt  Loeilhis  was  his  frumiliar  companion.    The 

;  -'^'tal  opinioDs  of  Laelios  were  different  at  dif- 

'^^t  periods  of  his  life.    He  endeavoured,  pro- 

^r  daring  his  tribunate,  to  procure  a  re-division 

'^  ^  public  land,  but  he  desisted  from  the 

^'*f  pt,  sad  for  his  forbearance  received  the  appel- 

f^-^  of  the  Wim  or  the  PrudmL    He  alterwards 

^'^  i  itxvmons  supporter  of  the  aristociutical 

^>  Sevenl  of  his  oxmtioDs  were  extant  in  the 


time  of  Cicero,  but  were  characterised  more  by 
smoothness  (Jleniias)  than  by  power.  —  Laelius  is 
the  principal  interlocutor  in  Cicero^s  dialogue  De 
AmicUia^  and  is  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  De  Se* 
neduUy  and  in  the  De  RepMica.  His  two  daughters 
were  married,  the  one  to  Q.  Mucins  Scaevola,  the 
augtir,  the  other  to  C.  Fannius  Strabo.  The  opinion 
of  his  worth  seems  to  have  been  universal,  and  it 
is  one  of  Seneca^s  injunctions  to  his  friend  Lucilius 
**  to  live  like  Laelius.** 

Laenai,  FopUInB,  plebeians.  The  family  was 
unfavourably  distinguished,  even  among  the  Ro- 
mans, for  their  sternness,  cruelty,  and  haughtiness 
of  character.  L  M.,  4  times  consul  b.  c  359, 356, 
350,  348.  In  his  3rd  consulship  (350)  he  won  a 
haid-fought  battle  against  the  Gauls,  for  which 
he  celebrated  a  trinm;^ — the  first  ever  obtained  by 
a  plebeian. -"« 8.  X.,  praetor  176,  consul  172,  and 
censor  159.  In  his  consulship  he  defeated  the 
Ligurian  mountaineers ;  and  when  the  remainder 
of  the  tribe  surrendered  to  him,  he  sold  them  all 
as  slaves.  "—S.  0.,  brother  of  No.  2,  was  consul 
172.  He  was  afterwards  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  whom  the  senate  wished 
to  abstain  from  hostilities  against  Egypt  Antio- 
chus was  just  roarohing  upon  Alexandria,  when  Po- 
pilius  gave  him  the  letter  of  the  senate,  which  the 
king  read  and  promised  to  take  into  considerati<Hi 
with  his  friends.  Popilius  straightway  described 
with  his  cane  a  circle  in  the  sand  rotmd  the  king, 
and  ordered  him  not  to  stir  out  of  it  before  he  had 
given  a  decisive  answer.  This  boldness  so  fright- 
ened Antiochus,  that  he  at  once  yielded  to  the 
demand  of  Rome.  ^4.  P.,  consul  132,  the  year 
after  the  murder  of  Tib.  Graochus.  He  was 
chaiged  by  the  victorious  aristocxatical  party  with 
the  prosecution  of  the  accomplices  of  Gracchus  ; 
and  m  this  odious  task  he  showed  all  the  hard- 
heartedness  of  his  fronily.  He  subsequently  with- 
drew himself,  by  voluntary  exile,  from  the  ven- 
geance of 'C.  Gracchus,  and  did  not  return  to  Rome 
till  after  his  death. 

Laartet  (AcUfrriys),  king  of  Ithaca,  was  son  of 
Acrisius  and  Chalcomeduaa,  and  husband  of  Anti- 
clCa,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Ulysses  and 
Ctimene.  Some  writers  call  Ulysses  the  son  of 
Sisyphus.  [Anticlxa.]  Laertes  took  part  in  the 
Calydoniatt  hunt,  and  in  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts.  He  was  still  alive  when  Ulysses  re- 
tnmed  to  Ithaca  after  the  finll  of  Troy. 

LaertXiu,  Diogibiet.    [DiooaNB.s.] 

LaeitrygSnea  (Aoicrrpvy^ycf ),  a  savage  nee  of 
cannibals,  whom  Ulysses  encountered  in  his  wan- 
derings. They  were  governed  by  Antiphatxs 
and  Lam  us.  They  belong  however  to  mythology 
nther  than  to  history.  The  modem  interpreten 
of  Homer  place  them  on  the  N.*W.  coast  of  Sicily. 
The  Greeks  themselves  placed  them  on  the  E.  coast 
of  the  island  in  the  plains  of  Leontini,  which  are 
therefore  called  Laetibrygonii  CampL  The  Romans 
however,  and  more  especially  the  Roman  poets, 
who  reg^ed  the  prom.  Circeium  as  the  Homeric 
ishind  of  Circe,  transplanted  the  Laestrygones  to 
the  S.  coast  of  Latium  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Formiae,  which  they  supposed  to  have  been  built 
by  Lamns,  the  king  of  thu  people.  Hence  Horace 
{Carm.  iiL  16.  34)  speaks  of  LaetUygonia  Bacckue 
i»  amphora^  that  is,  Formian  wine;  and  Ovid  {Mei, 
xiv.  233)  calls  Formiae,  LaeatrypomU  Lami  Urbe. 

Laerl  or  Levi,  a  Ligurian  people  in  Gallia 
Tcanspadana  on  the  river  Ticiaul^  who,  in  ooa« 
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juncdon  with  the  Marici,  built  the  town  of  Ticinum 

jMS^JjOMt  Valerlnt.  L  P. ,  conscd  b.  c.  280,  had 
the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Pyrrhui.  The  king 
wrote  to  Laevinua,  offering  to  afbitmte  between 
Rome  and  Tarentum  ;  but  LaevinuB  bluntly  bade 
him  mind  his  own  business,  and  begone  to  Epirus. 
An  Epirot  spj  haying  been  taken  in  the  Roman 
lines,  Laeyinus  showed  him  the  legions  under 
arms,  and  bade  him  tell  his  master,  if  he  was 
curious  about  the  Roman  men  and  tactics,  to  come 
and  see  them  himsel£  In  the  battle  which  fol- 
lowed, Laeyinui  was  defeated  by  Pyrrhus  on  the 
banks  of  the  Siris.^8.  M.,  praetor  215,  crossed 
orer  to  Greece  and  carried  on  war  against  Philip. 
He  continued  in  the  command  in  Greece  till  211, 
when  he  was  elected  consul  in  his  absence.  In 
his  consulship  (210)  he  cairied  on  the  war  in 
Sicily,  and  took  Agrigentnm.  He  continued  as 
proconsul  in  Sicily  for  several  years,  and  in  208 
made  a  descent  upon  the  coast  of  Africa.  He  died 
200,  and  his  sobs  Publius  and  Marcus  honoured 
his  memory  with  funeral  games  and  gladiatorial 
combats,  exhibited  during  4  successive  days  in  the 
forum.  •»  8.  C,  son  of  No.  2,  was  by  the  mother *8 
side  brother  of  M.  FuItIus  Nobilior,  consul  189. 
Laevinus  was  himself  consul  in  176,  and  carried 
on  war  against  the  Ligurians. 

LagM,  a  city  in  great  Phrygia. 

Ligns  {Adyos),  a  Macedonian  of  obscure  birth, 
was  the  fiftther,  or  reputed  father,  of  Ptolemy,  the 
founder  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy.  He  married 
ArsinoS,  a  concubine  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  who 
was  said  to  have  been  pregnant  at  the  time  of  their 
marriage,  on  which  account  the  Macedonians  ge- 
nerally looked  upon  Ptolemy  as  the  son  of  Philip. 

Lftu  (Aaff ),  the  name  of  2  celebrated  Grecian 
Hetaenie,  or  courtesans.  •—  1.  The  elder,  a  native 
probably  of  Corinth,  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  and  was  celebrated  as  the 
roost  beautiful  woman  of  her  age.  She  was  no- 
torious also  for  her  avarice  and  caprice.  ^  8.  The 
younger,  was  the  daughter  of  Timandra,  and  was 
]at>bably  bom  at  Hyccara  in  Sicily.  According 
to  some  accounts  she  was  brought  to  Corinth  when 
7  years  old,  having  been  taken  prisoner  in  the 
Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily,  and  bought  by  a 
Corinthian.  This  story,  however,  involves  nume- 
rous diflknlties,  and  seems  to  have  arisen  fiiom  a 
confusion  between  this  Lais  and  the  elder  one  of 
the  same  name.  She  was  a  contemporary  and 
rival  of  Phryne.  She  became  enamoured  of  a 
Thessalian  named  Hippolochus,  or  Hippostntus, 
and  accompanied  him  to  Thessaly.  Here,  it  is 
saidf  some  Thessalian  women,  jealous  of  her 
beauhr,  enticed  her  into  a  temple  of  Aphrodite, 
and  there  stoned  her  to  death. 

Lain*  (Aiiios),  son  of  Labdacus,  lost  his  father 
at  an  early  age«  and  was  brought  up  by  Lycus. 
[Labdacur.]  When  Lycus  was  slain  by  Am- 
phion  and  Zethus,  Laius  took  refuge  with  Pelops 
in  Peloponnesus.  After  the  death  of  Amphion  and 
Zethus,  Laius  returned  to  Thebes,  and  ascended 
the  throne  of  his  father.  He  married  Jocasta,  and 
became  by  her  the  father  of  Oedipus,  by  whom  he 
was  shun.    For  details  see  Obdipus. 

L&lige,  a  common  name  of  courtezans,  from  the 
Greek  AoXot^,  prattling,  used  as  a  term  of  en- 
dearment, **  little  prattler.** 

LaletioL    [  Labbtani.  ] 

T^miehm  (A((^x«'}f  *n  Athenian,   son  of 
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Xenophanes,  was  the  colleague  of  Akibiades  md 
Nicias,  in  the  great  Sicilian  expedition,  B.C  415. 
He  fell  under  the  walls  of  Syracuse,  u  i  isIIt  of 
the  besieged.  He  appears  amonsst  the  diiiutia 
personae  of  Aristopluuies,  as  the  brave  and  wu- 
what  blustering  soldier,  delighting  in  the  war,  ud 
thankful,  moreover,  for  its  pay.  Plutarch  desaibM 
him  as  brave,  but  so  poor,  that  <m  eveiy  ficih 
appointment  he  used  to  beg  for  money  from  tlie 
government  to  buy  clothing  and  shoes. 

LamStni  (Lamatol,  a  river  in  Brattiois,  Dear 
Croton,  which  &lls  into  the  LuMtieu  Siasi 
Upon  it  was  the  town  TjiinfttTTii  (SL  Evfemia). 

Lamia  {haida),  1.  A  female  phantom.  [Ex- 
PU8A.]^8.  A  celebrated  Athenian  ooartmfi, 
was  a  favourite  mistress  for  many  yean  of  De- 
metrius Poliorcetes. 

LaoaXa,  AeUua.  This  fiunily  claimed  s  hth 
antiquity,  and  pretended  to  be  descended  from  t^« 
mythical  hero,  Lamds.— L  L.,  a  Roman  eqo^ 
supported  Cicero  in  the  suppression  of  the  Cau- 
linarian  conspiracy,  b.  c.  63,  and  was  accordindf 
banished  by  the  influence  of  the  consuls  Gabx  -a 
and  Piso  in  58.  He  was  subsequently  reai>i 
from  exile,  and  dnring  the  civil  wan  espoujni 
Caesar^  pu^y*  *"  8.  Ii'«  son  of  the  precedioc,  ^ 
the  friend  of  Horace,  was  consul  a.  d.  3.  He  vu 
made  praefectus  urbi  in  32,  but  he  died  in  ti« 
following  year.  «>  8.  L.,  yras  married  to  Dos::-! 
Longina,  the  daughter  of  Corbulo  ;  but  doling  'M 
lifetime  of  Vespasian  he  was  deprived  of  her  Ij 
Domitian,  who  first  lived  with  her  as  his  mai&st, 
and  subsequently  married  her.  Lamia  «ai  p^ 
to  death  by  Domitian  afler  hii  accession  to  ue 
throne. 

LamlUi  (Ao^ta:  Ao^c^,  Ao^i^nvt:  Zf^^ 
ZeUum\  a  town  in  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  sitiuted 
on  the  small  river  Acheloua,  and  50  stadia  inlui 
from  the  Maliac  gnlf^  on  which  it  possened  a 
harbour,  called  Pludara.  It  has  given  iti  raa» 
to  the  war,  which  was  carried  on  by  the  ctsie- 
derate  Greeks  against  Andpater  after  the  df^ia 
of  Alexander,  B.C.  323.  The  coofederatei  imd^ 
the  command  of  Leosthenea,  the  Atheniss,  <i^ 
feated  Antipater,  who  took  refuge  in  Lamia,  where 
he  was  besieged  for  some  months.  Leoithtori 
was  killed  during  the  siege ;  and  the  confedenH 
were  obliged  to  ruse  it  in  the  following  year  {^y-  > 
in  consequence  of  the  approach  of  Lecmnatui.  T'-^ 
confederates  under  the  command  of  Antiphilas  de- 
feated Leoimatus  who  wak  slain  in  the  action.  S(«n 
afterwards  Antipater  was  joined  by  Cratenu;  asd 
thus  strengthened  he  gained  a  decisive  victorr  our 
the  confederates  at  the  battle  of  Cxanoo,  which  p^t 
an  end  to  the  Lamian  war. 

LaTnlitTum  (LaminitSnos),  a  town  of  the  Car- 
petani  in  Hispania  Taiiaconensis,  9B  miles  S.E.  uf 
Toletum. 

Lampa  or  Lappa  (Ai/tirn,  Aiv«ii :  Ao^al^^ 
Aoftvf  ^t),  a  town  in  the  N.  of  Crete,  a  little  ifllsnd, 
S.  of  Hydramum,  said  to  have  been  built  by  A^* 
memnon,  but  to  have  been  called  after  Lsmpus. 

Lampte  (if  A^re  la)  or  Lamp9Qi  XoiKi  * 
part  of  the  mountain  range  of  Erymanthns,  oo  the 
frontien  of  Achaia  and  l^is. 

lampltia  (Ao^rrfiy),  daughter  of  Helioi  >r 
the  nymph  Neaen.  She  and  her  sitter  Phae- 
tusa  tended  the  flocks  of  their  father  in  Sicilv. 
In  some  legends  she  appears  as  one  of  the  li^'"* 
of  Phaethon.  , 

Lampon  {iniiatw)^  aa  Athenian,  •  celebrated 
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aooUmjer  and  interprets  of  oracles.  In  con* 
joncUon  with  Xenocritus,  he  led  the  colony  which 
founded  Thorii  in  Italy,  b.  c.  443. 

Lunponla,  or  -Ivm  (Ao^v^mio,  -liyior),  an 
important  dty  of  Mytia,  in  the  interior  of  the 
Troad,  near  the  boiden  of  Aeolia. 

Lampra,  Lampne,  or  Lamptna  {Aaforpa, 
Aflytvpai,  AofiwTpcd :  Aofiirptifs :  Lamorwa)^  a 
demna  on  the  W.  coast  of  Attica,  near  the  promon- 
tory Astjrpalaea,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Erechtheis. 
It  was  divided  into  an  npper  and  a  lower  dty. 

LaiD^ridliii,  AeUni,  one  of  the  Seripioret  Hit' 
ioriae  Angtutae^  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Diocletian 
and  Constantine,  and  wrote  the  lives  of  the  em- 
perors :  —  1.  Commodus  ;  2.  Antoninus  Diadu- 
menus  ;  3.  Elagabelns»  and  4.  Alexander  Sevens. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  Lampridius  is  the  same 
as  Spartianus,  and  that  the  name  of  the  author  in 
full  was  A  alius  Lampridius  Spartianus.  For  the 
editions  of  Lampridius,  see  Capitolinus. 

LampiXeni  (Adfufojcof:  Aoft^Munfyifs :  Lap- 
$aki,  Ru.),  an  important  city  of  Mysia,  in  Asia 
Minor,  on  the  coast  of  the  Hellespont,  possessed  a 
good  harbour.  It  was  oelebrated  for  its  wine ; 
and  hence  it  was  one  of  the  cities  assigned  by 
Xerxes  to  Themistocles  for  his  maintenance.  It 
was  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Priapus  ;  and 
the  birthplace  of  the  historian  Charon,  the  phi- 
losophers Adimantus  and  Metrodons,  and  the 
rhetorician  Anaximenes.  Lampsacus  was  a  colony 
of  the  Phocaeaas:  the  name  of  the  surrounding 
district,  Berbifcia,  connects  its  old  inhabitants 
with  the  Thracian  Bbbrtcbs. 

Lamna  (Aomos),  son  of  Poseidon,  and  king  of 
the  Laestrrgooes,  was  said  to  have  founded  For- 
miae,  in  Imly.     [FoaMiAi.] 

Lamna  (Adftot:  Lamaa\  a  river  of  Cilida,  the 
boundary  between  Cilicia  Aspera  and  Cilicia  Cam- 
pestris  ;  with  a  town  of  the  same  name. 

Landa  (Lancienses).  L  {SoUcmco  or  SoUaneiOf 
near  Leon),  a  town  of  the  Astures  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  9  miles  £.  of  Legio,  was  destroyed 
by  the  Romans.  — •  9.  Sumamed  Oppidiaa,  a  town 
of  the  Vettones  in  Lusitania,  not  fu  firom  the 
sources  of  the  river  Munda. 

Langobardi  or  Longobardi,  corrupted  into  Lom- 
barda,  a  German  tribe  of  the  Suevic  race.  They 
dwelt  originally  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  near 
the  river  Saale  ;  but  they  afterwards  crossed  the 
Elbe,  and  dwelt  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  river,  where 
they  were  for  a  time  subject  to  Maroboduus  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius.  Afta  this  they  disappear  from 
history  for  4  centuries.  Like  most  of  the  other 
German  tribes,  they  migrated  southwards  ;  and  in 
the  2Dd  half  of  the  5th  century  we  find  them  again 
on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Danube,  in  Upper  Hungary. 
Here  they  defeated  and  almost  annihilated  the 
Heruli.  In  the  middle  of  the  6th  century  they 
crossed  the  Danube,  at  the  invitation  of  Justinian, 
and  settled  in  Pannonia.  Here  they  were  engaged 
for  30  years  in  a  desperate  conflict  with  the  Ge- 
pidae,  which  only  ended  with  the  extermination  of 
the  Utter  people.  In  a.  d.  568,  Alboin,  the  kmg 
of  the  Lombards,  under  whose  command  they  had 
defeated  the  Gepidae,  led  his  nation  acroBS  the 
Julian  Alps,  and  conquered  the  phiins  of  N.  Italy, 
which  have  ever  since  received  the  name  of  Lom- 
bardy.  Here  he  founded  the  celebrated  kingdom 
of  the  Lombards,  which  existed  for  upwards  of  2 
centuries,  till  its  overthrow  by  Charlemagne. — 
Panlu  Diaoonusi  who  was  a  Lombard  by  birth, 
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derives  their  name  of  Langobardi  from  their  long 
brards  ;  but  modem  critics  reject  this  etymolog}', 
and  suppose  the  name  to  have  reference  to  their 
dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  inasmuch  as 
Bonis  signifies  in  low  German  a  fertile  plain  on 
the  bank  of  a  river,  and  there  is  still  a  district  in 
Magdebui^  called  the  lanpe  Barde.  Paulus  Dia- 
conus  also  states  that  the  Lombards  came  originally 
from  Scandinavia,  where  they  were  called  Vimk, 
and  that  they  did  not  receive  the  name  of  Langth- 
bard*  or  Long^Beards,  till  they  settled  in  Germany  ; 
but  this  statement  ought  probably  to  be  rejected. 

Lanloe  (Aw^),  nurse  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  sister  of  Clitus. 

Lanavlnm  (Lanuvinus:  Zaviffma)^  an  ancient 
city  in  Latium,  situated  on  a  hill  of  the  Alban 
Mount,  not  far  from  the  Appia  Via,  and  subse- 
quenUy  a  Roman  municipium.  It  possessed  an 
ancient  and  celebrated  temple  of  Juno  Sospita. 
Under  the  empire  it  obtained  some  importance  as 
the  birthplace  of  Antoninus  Pius.  Part  of  the 
walls  of  Lannvium  and  the  substructions  of  the 
temple  of  Juno  are  still  remaining. 

La5o5on  (AcuMc^a«r),  a  Trojan,  who  plays  a 
prominent  part  in  the  post-Homeric  legendM^ 
was  a  son  of  Antenor  or  AcoStes,  and  a  priest 
of  the  Thymbraean  Apollo.  He  tried  to  dissuade 
his  countrymen  from  drawing  into  the  city 
the  wooden  horse,  which  the  Greeks  had  left 
behind  them  when  they  pretended  to  sail  away 
from  Troy  ;  and,  to  show  the  danger  from  the 
horse,  he  hurled  a  spear  into  its  side.  The  Tro- 
jans, however,  would  not  listen  to  his  advice  ;  and 
as  he  was  preparing  to  sacrifice  a  bull  to  Poseidon, 
suddenly  2  fnrful  serpents  were  seen  swimming 
towards  the  Trojan  coast  from  Tenedos.  They 
rushed  towards  Laocoon,  who,  while  all  the  people 
took  to  flight,  remained  with  his  2  sons  standing 
by  the  altar  of  the  god.  The  serpents  first  coiled 
around  the  2  boys,  and  then  around  the  father,  and 
thus  all  3  perished.  The  serpents  then  hastened 
to  the  acropolis  of  Troy,  and  disappeared  behind 
the  shield  of  Tritonis.  The  reason  why  Laocoon 
suffered  this  fearful  death  is  differently  stated. 
According  to  some,  it  was  because  he  had  run  his 
lance  into  the  side  of  the  horse  ;  according  to 
others,  because,  contrary  to  the  will  of  Apollo,  he 
had  married  and  begotten  children  ;  or,  accorduig 
to  others  again,  because  Poseidon,  being  hostile  to 
the  Trojans,  wanted  to  show  to  the  Trojans  in  the 
person  of  Laocoon  what  fate  all  of  them  deserved. 
—  The  story  of  Laocoon 's  death  was  a  fine  subject 
fw  epic  and  lyric  as  well  as  tragic  poetry,  and  was 
therefore  frequently  related  by  ancient  poets,  such 
as  by  Baochjlides,  Sophocles,  Euphorion,  Virgil, 
and  others.  His  death  also  formed  the  subject  of 
many  ancient  wortcs  of  art ;  and  a  magnificent 
group,  representing  the  £sther  and  his  2  sons  en- 
twined by  the  2  serpents,  is  still  extant,  and 
preserved  in  the  Vatican.     [Agxsanobr.] 

IsiM^mtM  (AoMfua).  1.  Son  of  Alcinous, 
king  of  the  Phaeacians,  and  Arete.  •—  8.  Son  of 
Eteocles,  and  king  of  Thebes,  in  whose  reign  the 
Epigoni  marched  against  Thebes.  In  the  battle 
against  the  Epigoni,  he  slew  their  leader  Aegia- 
leus,  but  was  himself  slain  by  Alcmaeon.  Others 
related,  that  after  the  battle  was  lost,  Tj»ftHi>mn« 
fled  to  the  Encheleans  in  Illyricum. 

TiaodainTa  (AoMfuiaX  t  Daughter  of  Acas- 
tus,  and  wife  of  Protesilaus.  When  her  husband 
was  slain  before  Troy,  she  begged  the  gods  to  be 
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allowed  to  conTene  with  him  for  only  3  hours. 
The  request  was  granted.  Hermei  led  Proteti- 
huu  back  to  the  upper  world,  and  when  Protesilaiis 
died  a  lecond  time,  liaodamia  died  with  him.  A 
later  tradition  statei,  that  after  the  eecond  death  of 
Protesilaui,  Laodamia  made  an  image  of  her  hus- 
band, to  which  she  payed  divine  honours  ;  but  as 
her  fother  Acastos  interfered,  and  eommanded  her 
to  bum  the  image,  she  herself  leaped  into  the  fire. 
«-  8.  Daughter  of  Bellerophontes,  became  by  Zens 
the  mother  of  Soipedon,  and  was  killed  by  Artemis 
while  she  was  engaged  in  weaving.  «>  8.  Nurse  of 
Orestes,  usually  odled  Arsinob. 

LaMIoe  (AaoSixT}).    1.  Daughter  of  Priam  and 
Hecuba,  and  wife  of  Helicaon.    Some  relate  that 
she  fell  in  Ioto  with  Acamas,  the  son  of  Theseus, 
when  he  came  with  Diomedes  as  ambassador  to 
Troy,  and  that  she  became  by  Acamas  the  mother 
of  Mnnitns.    On  the  death  of  this  son,  she  leaped 
down  a  precipice,  or  was  swallowed  up  by  the 
eiirth.i««2.  Daughter  of  Agamemnon  and  Clytaem- 
nestra  (Hom.  //.  iz.  146),  called  Electra  by  the 
tragic  poets.      [Elxctra.]  «-8.  Mother  of  Se- 
leucus  Nicator,  the  founder  of  the  Syrisn  mo- 
narchy. ^4.  Wife  of  Antiochtts  II.  Theos,  king 
of  Syria,  and  mother  of  Seleucus  Callinicus.    For 
detaUs,  see  p.  55,  a.  i««  6»  Wife  of  Seleucus  Calli- 
nicus,   and    mother  of   Seleucus  Cennnns  and 
Antiochns  the  Great** 6.  Wife  of  Antiochus  the 
Great,  was  a  daughter  of  Mithridates  IV.  king  of 
Ponttts,  and  granddaughter  of  Na  4.«i-7.  Wife 
of  Achaeus,  the  cousin  and  adversary  of  Antiochus 
the  Great,  was  a  sister  of  No.  6.«>"8.  Daughter  of 
Antiochus  the  Great  by  his  wife  Laodice  [No.  6]. 
She  was  married  to  her  eldest  brother  Antiochus, 
who  died  in  his  fisther's  lifetime,  1 95.  •—  9.  Daughter 
of  Seleucus  IV.  Philopator,  was  married  to  Perseus, 
king  of  Macedonia.  «-10.  Daughter  of  Antiochus 
IV.  Epiphanes,  was  married  to  the  impostor  Alex- 
ander Balas.«i-ll.  Wife  and  also  sister  of  Mith- 
ridates Eupator  (commonly  called  the  Great),  king 
of  Pontua     During  the  absence  of  her  husband, 
and  deceived  by  a  report  of  his  death,  she  gave  free 
scope  to  her  amoun ;  and,  danned  for  the  conse- 
quences, on  his  return  attempted  his  life  by  poison. 
Her  designs  were,  however,  betrayed  to  Mithri- 
dates, who  immediately  put  her  to  dttth."— 12. 
Another  sister  of  Mithridates  Eupator,  married  to 
Arianthes  VI.,  king  of  Cappadocia.    After  the 
death  of  her  husband  she  married  Nicomedes,  king 
of  Bithynia. 

La5^eSa  (AooSiitcta:  AaoSi«cci{f.  Laodicensis, 
LaodicSnus),  the  name  of  6  Greek  cities  in  Asia, 
4  of  which  (besides  another  now  unknown)  were 
founded  by  Seleucus  I.  Nicator,  and  named  in 
honour  of  his  mother  Laodice,  the  other  2  by 
Antiochus  II.  and  Antiochus  L  or  III.  (See  Nos. 
I.&5).— L  L.  ad  Lyoun  (A.  irp6s  r^  A^jry, 
Etkt'Histor^  Ru.),  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  stood  on 
a  ridge  of  hills  near  the  S.  bank  of  the  river 
Lycns  {CborukSu^  a  tributary  of  the  Maeander, 
a  little  to  the  W.  of  Colossae,  and  to  the  S.  of 
Hienpolis,  on  the  borders  of  Lydia,  Caria,  and 
Phrygia,  to  each  of  which  it  is  assigned  bv  dif- 
ferent writers  ;  but,  after  the  definitive  division  of 
the  provinces,  it  is  reckoned  as  belonging  to  Great 
Phrygia,  and  under  the  Inter  Roman  emperon  it 
was  the  capital  of  Phrygia  Pacatiana.  It  was 
founded  by  Antiochus  II.  Theos  on  the  site 
of  a  previously  existing  town,  and  named  in 
bonoar  of  his  wife  Laodice.     It  passed  from  the 
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kings  of  Syria  to  those  of  Peigmrai,  snd  from 

them   to    Uie   Romans,   to   whom  Attslu  III. 

bequeathed  his  kingdom.    Under  the  Ramsni  ii 

belonged  to  the  province  of  Asia.    At  fiist  it  wai 

compuatively  an  insignificsat  place,  and  it  nSttvi 

much  from  the  frequent  earthqoakcs  to  vliich  ita 

site  seems  to  be  more  expoeed  than  tbst  of  m 

other  city  of  Asia  Minor,  and  also  from  the  Mith- 

ridatic  War.     Under  the  later  Romsa  ivpoUic 

and  the  eariy  emperors,  it  rose  to  importaQc«; 

and,  though  more  than  once  almost  desooved  br 

earthquakes,  it  was  restored  by  the  sid  of  tb* 

emperors  and  the  munificence  of  its  own  dtixesi, 

and  became,  next  to  Apamea,  the  greMcst  citr  m 

Phiygia,  anid  one  of  the  most  floorishing  in  An 

Minor.     In  an  inscription  it  is  celled  ^^themoa 

splendid  city  of  Asia,**  a  sutement  oenfinned  br 

the  magnificent  roins  of  the  city,  which  comphK 

an  aqueduct,  a  gymnaaiom,  several  thcstrea,  i 

stadium  almost  perfect,  besides  remains  of  radt, 

porticoes,  pilUrs,  gates,  foundations  of  hooMi,  And 

saroophagL      This   great   prosperity  wai  ovii; 

partly  to  its  sitnatiao,  on  the  high  nod  for  (br 

traffic  between  the  R  and  W.  of  Asia,  snd  par.:.r 

to  the  fertility  and  beauty  of  the  eoontiy  moiA 

Already  in  the  apostolic  ase  it  was  the  scst  cf  i 

flourishing  Christian  Churcn,  which,  hoveter,  Ir- 

came  very  soon  infected  with  the  pride  snd  Icnr 

produced  by  the  prosperity  of  the  city,  as  ve  lent 

from  St  John^s  severe  Epistle  to  it  {Rnt'.i^ 

14—22).    St  Paul  also  addresses  it  in  nmr. 

with  the  nighbouring  church  of  Colossse  {Cofau.  ■ 

1 ;  iv.  IS.  16). —8.  L.C0Bib«ita  (A.  i)  Koranw- 

fiirn  or  mic€Mft4if%  L  e.  <Aa  bnnii;  the  rsm  c' 

the  epithet  is  doubtful :   Ladik^  Ru.),  a  dtr  <>( 

Lycaonia,  N.  of  Iconium,  on  the  hi^  nod  to 

the  W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  Enphntei* 

8.  L.  ad  Kan  (A.  M  ry  BaXdrrp :   Ladiiiy^  \ 

a  city  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  about  50  miles  S.  •[ 

Antioeh,  was  built  by  Seleacua  I.  on  the  iit«  ci 

an  earlier  city,  called  Ramitha  or  Ansti  'Ajftt. 

It  had  the  b^t  harbour  in  Syria,  and  the  k:- 

rounding  country  was  celebmted  for  its  wine  rA 

fruits,  which  formed  a  laige  part  of  the  tisfic<: 

the  city.     In  the  civil  contests  during  the  Ui : 

period  of  the  Syrian  kingdom,  Laodicea  obtsis'^ 

virtual  independence,  in  which  it  was  ooo&n&ri 

probably  by  Pompey,  and  certainly  by  Jo^-i-* 

Oaesar,  who  greatly  favoured  the  city.    Id  >J>? 

civil  wars,  after  Caesar^  death,  the  LsodicfarJ 

were  severely  punished  by  Cassias  for  their  rdbe;- 

enoe  to  DolabelU,  and  the  city  again  suffered  '& 

the  Parthian  invasion  of  Syria,  but  was  rea'C- 

pensed  by  Antony  with  exemption  from  taxsijor 

Herod  the  Great  built  the  f^iodiceans  an  aqard;  r'. 

the  ruins  of  which  still  exist.     It  is  meniiontx 

occasionally  as  an  important  city  under  the  lat*: 

Roman  empire  ;  and,  after  the  conquest  of  ^}:A 

by  the  Arabs,  it  was  one  of  those  places  on  ti'' 

coast  which  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  t:  t 

Greek  emperors,  and  with  a  Chiiatiaa  populati-  r 

It  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Arabs  in  i  1^  - 

It  is  now  a  poor  Tnrkbh  village,  with  very  ^>- 

siderable  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  the  cbirf  ■ :' 

which  are  a  triumphal  arch,  the  remains  of  t'e 

mole  of  the  harbour,  of  a  portico  near  it,  of  cao* 

combs  on  the  sea>coast,  of  the  aqueducts  and  ii*- 

terns,  and  of  pillara  where  the  Necropolis  is  f^'*- 

posed  to  have  stood. —4.  L.  ad  ISMaxn  (.\.  A^* 

tfoyoS,  irpht  Aitfoy^),  a  city  of  Coele-Syria,  at  de 

N.  entnoce  to  the  nanow  valley  (ofrx^),  beme^ 
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Itibantu  and  Antilibanut,  appears  to  baye  been, 
through  its  &Toumble  Bitaation,  a  place  of  com- 
mercial importance.  During  the  potseasion  of 
CoeleSjria  by  the  Greek  kings  of  Egypt,  it  wa» 
the  S.  W.  border  fortren  of  Syria.  It  was  the 
chief  city  of  a  district  called  Laodicene.  «>6.  A 
city  in  the  S.  E.  of  Media,  near  the  boundary  of 
Penis,  founded  either  by  Antiochos  I.,  Soter,  or 
Antiochus  II.  the  Great:  site  unknown. •—•  6.  In 
Alesopotamia :  site  unknown. 

LaodSeu  (AboS^kos).  1.  Son  of  Bias  and  Pen> 
and  brother  of  Talaua,  took  part  in  the  expedi 
tions  of  the  Argonauts,  and  of  the  Seven  against 
Thebes.  «-2.  Son  of  Antenor. 

IiaSxttSdon  (Aaofiihmif).  1.  King  of  Troy,  son  of 
Ilus  and  Eurydice,  and  father  of  Priam,  Hesione, 
and  other  children.  His  wife  is  called  Strymo, 
Rhoeo,  Placia,  Thoosa,  Zeuxippe,  or  Leucippe. 
Poseidon  and  Apollo,  who  had  displeased  Zeus, 
were  doomed  to  serve  Laomedon  for  wages.  Ac- 
cordingly, Poseidon  built  the  walls  of  Troy,  while 
Apollo  tended  the  king^s  flocks  on  Mount  Ida. 
\Vhen  the  two  gods  had  done  their  work,  Laome- 
don refused  them  the  reward  he  had  promised  them, 
and  expelled  them  from  his  dominions.  Thereupon 
Poseidon  in  wrath  let  loose  the  sea  over  the  lands, 
and  also  sent  a  marine  monster  to  ravage  the  country. 
Dy  the  command  of  an  oracle,  the  Trojans  were 
obliged,  from  time  to  time,  to  sacri6ce  a  maiden 
to  the  monster  ;  and  on  one  occasion  it  was  decided 
by  lot  that  Hesione,  the  daughter  of  Laomedon 
hunself,  should  be  the  victim.  But  it  happened 
that  Hercules  was  just  returning  from  his  expedi- 
tion against  the  Amaxons,  and  he  promised  to  save 
the  maiden,  if  Laomedon  would  give  him  the  horses 
which  Tros  had  once  received  from  Zeus  as  a  com- 
pensation for  Ganymedes.  Laomedon  promised 
them  to  Hercules,  but  again  broke  his  word,  when 
Hercules  had  killed  the  monster  and  saved  Hesione. 
Hereupon  Hercules  sailed  with  a  squadron  of  6 
ships  against  Troy,  killed  Laomed(Mi,  with  all  his 
sons,  except  Podarces  (Priam),  and  gave  Hesione 
to  Tehunon.  Hesione  ransomed  her  brother  Priam 
with  her  veil. — Priam,  as  the  son  of  Laomedon,  is 
called  LttomedontlidM ;  and  the  Trojans,  as  the 
subjects  of  Laomedon,  are  called  LsoaiedoiitUU 
da«.  ^  2.  Of  Mytilene,  was  one  of  Alexander's 
generals,  and  after  the  king's  death  (B.C.  323), 
obtained  the  government  of  Syria.  He  was  after- 
wards defeated  by  Nicanor,  the  general  of  Ptolemy, 
and  deprived  of  Syria. 

LapSthns  or  tapathna  (Aiirr^Oos,  AiroAor: 
AmrfiBios,  Aomfdcvf :  LapUfto  or  Lapta\  an  im- 
portant town  on  the  N.  coast  of  Cypnis,  on  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  E.  of  the  prom.  Cromniyon. 

Laphlla  (Aa^pfa),  a  surname  of  Artemis  among 
the  (Slydonians,  fiiom  whom  the  worship  of  the 
goddess  was  introduced  into  Naupactus  and  Patiae, 
in  Achaia.  The  name  was  traced  back  to  a  hero, 
Laphrins,  son  of  Castalius,  who  was  said  to  have 
instituted  her  worship  at  Calydon. 

Laj^ystlut  {tin^vvnot)^  a  mountain  in  Boeotia, 
between  Coronea,  Lebadea,  and  Orchomenus,  on 
which  was  a  temple  of  Zeus,  who  hence  bore  the 
surname  Laphystius. 

LapidSi  Csmpi.    [Campi  Lapidxl] 

L&pIthM  (Acnri0i7s),  son  of  Apollo  and  Stilbe, 
brother  of  Centaurus,  and  husband  of  Orsinome, 
the  daughter  of  Eurynomus,  by  whom  be  became 
the  &ther  of  Phorbas,  Triopas,  and  Periphas.  He 
WIS  ngaided  •§  the  ancestor  of  the  Lapitfaae  in 
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the  mountains  of  Thessaly.  The  Lapithae  were 
governed  by  Pirithous,  who  being  a  son  of  Ixion, 
was  a  half-brother  of  the  Centaurs.  The  latter, 
therefore,  demanded  their  share  in  their  father's 
kingdom,  and,  as  their  claims  were  not  satisfied,  a 
war  arose  between  the  Lapithae  and  Centaurs, 
which,  however,  was  terminated  by  a  peace.  But 
when  Pirithous  married  Hippodamia,  and  invited 
the  Ontaurs  to  the  marriage  feast,  the  latter,  fired 
by  wine,  and  urged  on  by  Ares,  attempted  to  cany 
off  the  bride  and  the  other  women.  Thereupon  a 
bloody  conflict  ensued,  in  which  the  Centaurs  were 
defeated  by  the  Lapithae. — ^The  Lapithae  are  said 
to  have  been  the  inventors  of  bits  and  bridles  for 
horses.  It  is  probable  that  they  were  a  Pelasgian 
people,  who  defeated  the  less  civilised  Centaurs, 
and  compelled  them  to  abandon  Mt  Pelion. 

Lar  or  Lan,  was  an  Etruscan  praenomen,  borne 
for  instance  by  Porsena  and  Tolumnius.  From  the 
Etruscans  it  passed  over  to  the  Romans,  whence 
we  read  of  Lar  Herminius,  who  was  consul  b.  c. 
448.  This  word  signified  lord,  king,  or  hero  in 
the  Etruscan. 

Lara.    [Larunda.] 

T^aranda  (t^  Aapat^Zai  Larenda  or  Caraman\ 
a  considerable  town  in  the  S.  of  Lycaonia,  at  the 
N.  foot  of  M.  Taurus,  in  a  fertile  district :  taken 
by  storm  by  Perdiccas,  but  afterwards  restored. 
It  was  used  by  the  Isaurian  robbers  as  one  of  their 
strongholds. 

Lmntla.    [Ace a  Larsntia.] 

Lina,  inferior  gods  at  Rome.  Then  warship 
was  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  Manes,  and 
was  aniUogous  to  the  hero  worship  of  the  Greeks. 
The  Lares  may  be  divided  into  2  classes,  the  Lareg 
domestici  and  Lares  fmbiici.  The  fonner  were  the 
Manes  of  a  house  raised  to  the  dignity  of  heroes. 
The  Manes  were  more  closely  connected  with  the 
place  of  burial,  while  the  Lares  were  more  particu- 
larly the  divinities  presiding  over  the  hearth  and 
the  whole  house.  It  was  only  the  spirits  of  good 
men  that  were  honoured  as  Lares.  All  the  domestic 
Lares  were  headed  by  the  Lar  fiimiliaris,  who  was 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  £unily.  He  was 
inseparable  from  the  iiamily  ;  and  when  the  latter 
changed  their  abode,  he  went  with  them.  Among 
the  Laret  publici  we  have  mention  made  of  Lares 
praettilfs  and  Lares  compikUes,  who  are  in  reality 
the  same,  and  differ  only  in  regard  to  the  place  or 
occasion  of  their  worship.  Servius  TuUius  is  said 
to  have  instituted  their  worship;  and  when  Augustus 
improved  the  regulations  of  the  city,  he  also  re- 
newed the  worship  of  the  public  Lares.  Their 
name.  Lares  praestiies,  characterises  them  as  the 
protecting  spirits  of  the  city,  in  which  they  had  a 
temple  in  the  uppermost  part  of  the  Via  Sacra,  that 
is,  near  a  compitum,  whence  they  might  be  called 
Compitales.  This  temple  {Saeellnm  Lamm  or  aedes 
Larum)  contained  2  images,  which  were  probably 
those  of  Romulus  and  Remus.  Now,  while  these 
Lares  were  the  general  protectors  of  the  whole  city, 
the  Zam  compitales  must  be  regarded  as  those 
who  presided  over  the  several  divisions  of  the  city, 
which  were  marked  by  the  compita  or  the  points 
where  two  or  more  streets  crossed  each  other,  and 
where  small  chapels  (aeJieuiae)  were  erected  to 
them.  In  addition  to  the  Lares  praestites  and 
compitales,  there  are  other  Lares  which  must  be 
reckoned  among  the  public  ones,  viz.,  the  Larrs 
rurales^  who  were  worshipped  in  the  country  ;  the 
Laru  tialet^  who  were  worshipped  on  the  high- 
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roadi  by  travellen  ;  and  the  Lam  marvd  or  fer* 
mams,  to  whom  P.  Aemilius  dedicated  a  lanctuary 
in  remembrance  of  hiB  naval  Tictorj  over  Antiochus. 
—  The  worship  of  the  danettic  Lares,  together 
with  that  of  the  Penates  and  Manes,  constituted 
what  are  called  the  sacra  privata.  The  images  of 
the  Lares,  in  great  houses,  were  usually  in  a  sepa- 
rate compartment,  called  aedienia^  or  lamria.  They 
were  generally  represented  in  the  cinctus  Gabinus. 
Their  worship  was  very  simple,  especially  in  early 
times  and  in  the  country.  The  offerings  were  set 
before  them  in  patelbie,  whence  they  themselTes 
are  called  paiellcariL  Pious  people  made  offierings  to 
them  every  day ;  but  they  were  more  especially 
worshipped  on  the  calends,  nonet,  and  ides  of  eveir 
month.  When  the  inhabitants  of  the  bouse  took 
their  meals,  some  porticm  was  offered  to  the  Lares, 
and  on  joyful  family  occasions  they  were  adorned 
with  wreaths,  and  the  lararia  were  thrown  open. 
When  the  young  bride  entered  the  house  of  her 
husband,  her  first  duty  was  to  offer  a  sacrifioe  to 
the  Lares.  Respecting  the  public  worship  of  the 
Lares,  and  the  festival  of  the  Larentalia,  see  Diei, 
o/Ant,  art.  LarentaUa,  Conqntalia. 

Laret  {Aipvis :  Aht^om)^  a  city  of  N.  Afiica, 
in  the  Caithaginian  territory  (Byaeena),  S.  W.  of 
Zama ;  a  place  of  some  importance  at  the  time  of 
the  war  with  Jugurtha. 

iMTgUM,  Soribonlna.    [Scribonius.] 

Lai&um  (Laiinas,  litis:  lanno\  a  town  of 
the  Frentani  (whence  the  inhabitants  are  some- 
times called  Fnentani  Larinates),  on  the  river  Ti- 
femus,  and  near  the  borders  of  Apulia,  subsequently 
a  Roman  municipium,  possessed  a  considerable  ter- 
ritory extending  down  to  the  Adriatic  sea.  The 
town  of  Clitoria  on  the  coast  was  subject  to  La- 
rinum. 

Larina  (Adpwira\  the  name  of  several  Pelas- 
gian  places,  whence  Larissa  is  called  in  mythology 
the  daughter  of  Pelasgus.  L  /»  Europe,  L  (2^ 
ri$M  or  Larza\  an  important  town  of  Thessaly,  in 
Pelasgiotis,  situated  on  the  Peueus,  in  an  eirtensive 
plain.  It  was  once  the  capital  of  the  Pelasgi,  and 
had  a  demociatical  constitution ,  but  subsequendy 
became  subject  to  the  Macedonians.  It  retained  its 
impwtance  under  the  Romans,  and  after  the  time 
of  Constantino  the  Oreat,  became  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Thessaly.— 8.  Sumamed  Cremaste 
(fi  Kptfuurrfi),  another  important  town  of  Thessaly, 
in  Phthiotis,  situated  on  a  height,  whence  probably 
its  name,  and  distant  20  stadia  from  the  Maliac 
gulf.  n.  /»  Asuz.  1.  An  ancient  city  on  the 
coast  of  the  Troad,  near  Hamazitus ;  ruined  at 
the  time  of  the  Persian  war.«-8.  L.  P)irio6iiis 
(A  if  ^fKwWr,  also  al  A^pMrcrat),  a  city  on  the 
coast  of  Mysia,  near  Cyme  (hence  called  if  rcpl 
tV  Ki^/inv),  of  Pelasgian  origin,  but  colonised  by 
the  Aeolians,  and  made  a  member  of  the  Aeolic 
confederacy.  It  was  also  called  the  Egyptian 
Larissa  (i?  AiTinrrta),  because  Cyrus  the  Great 
settled  in  it  a  body  of  his  Egyptian  mercenary 
soldiers.  ^8.  L.'Ej^MiA  (A  ^  'E^co-Ia),  a  city 
of  Lydia,  in  the  plain  of  the  Cayster,  on  the  N. 
side  of  M.  Messogis,  N.E.  of  Ephesus;  with  a 
temple  of  Apollo  Larissaeua.«-4.  In  Assyria,  an 
ancient  city  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Tigris,  some 
distance  N.  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Zabatas  or 
Lycus,  described  by  Xenophon  {Anab.  iii.  4).  It 
JM  deserted  when  Xenophon  saw  it;  but  its 
bnck  walls  stiU  stood,  25  feet  thick,  100  feet  high, 
and  2  parssangs  (=60  stadia  s6  geog.  mUes),  in 
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circuit,  and  there  was  a  stone  pynniid  nesr  it 
Xenophon  relates  the  tradition  that,  when  tbe 
empire  passed  from  the  Medes  to  the  Persisiu,  th« 
ci^  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the  Penian  kin^ 
(L  e.  Cyrus)  to  take  it,  until  the  inhabitants,  ter 
rified  at  an  obseuiation  of  the  son,  deserted  the 
city.  Mr.  Layaid  identifiea  the  site  of  Larisa 
with  that  of  the  ruins  near  Nmroud,  tbe  ym 
same  site  as  that  of  Nineveh.  The  name  Laris 
is  no  doubt  a  coimption  of  some  Assyrian  toot 
(perhaps  Al-Assur),  which  Xenophon  oatunlir 
fell  into  through  his  familiarity  with  the  word  u 
the  name  of  cities  in  Greece.  «>  6.  In  Syria,  call^ 
by  the  Syrians  Sizara  {J^^apa;  Ktdat  Sdjar),  > 
city  in  the  district  of  Apamene,  on  the  W.  bani 
of  the  Onrntes,  about  half-way  between  k^usa 
and  Epiphania. 

Lanwis  or  Lazifni  (Ad^tf'ot,  Xip^n :  Ro- 
to)^ a  small  river  forming  the  boundary  betvm 
Achaia  and  Elia,  rises  in  Mt.  ScoUis,  and  fi»vi 
into  the  Ionian  se& 

LirXiif  Laeiu  (Lake  of  Oraio),  a  beantifal  1^* 
in  Gallia  Tianspedana,  ninning  from  N.  to  S. 
through   which   the   river  Adda  flows.    Af.^ 
extending  about  15  miles,  it  is  divided  iov  < 
branches,  of  which  the  one  to  the  S.W.  vn^ 
18  miles  in  length,  and  the  one  to  the  S.E.  abci: 
12  milesL    At  the  extremity  of  the  SwW.  ba^^ 
is  the  town  of  Comum  ;  and  at  the  extresiitj  i 
the  S.£.  branch  the  river  Adda  issues  oat  «f  t^ 
lake.    The  beauty  of  the  scenery  of  this  liik'  i 
praised  by  Pliny.     He  had  several  villas  on  '^ 
banks  of  the  bke,  of  which  he  mentions  2  piTi- 
cularly  ;  one  called  Comoedia,  and  the  otber  fn^ 
goedia.  (Plin.  ^  iz.  7.)    Some  believe  Onooe^ 
to  have  been  situated  at  tbe  modem  Beila^  ^ 
the  promontory  which  divides  the  2  braneixs  d 
the  lake ;  and  Tzagoedia  at  Lenmoy  on  the  W.biat 
where  the  soeneiy  is  more  wild.    The  intennitns; 
fountain,  of  which  Pliny  gives  an  aooount  m  tas/'^tf 
letter  (Bp,  iv.  SO),  is  still  caUed  PUmami. 
Lan  Tolimuiiiis.    [Tolum nius.] 
Lartia  Qeni,  patrician,  distinguished  at  tte 
banning  of  the  republic  through  2  of  its  memben. 
T.  Lartiua,  the  first  dictator,  and  Sp.  Lartios,  the 
companion  of  Horatiua  on  the  wooden  bridge.  Tbe 
name  soon  after  disappears  entirely  from  the  aocali 
The  Lartii  were  of  Etniscaa  origin,  as  is  dearij 
shown  by  their  name,  which    comes  from  lbs 
Etruscan  word  Lar  or  Lars.     [Lar.] 

Lanmda,  or  Lira,  daughter  of  Abnon,  w< 
nymph  who  informed  Juno  of  the  nmoexion  be- 
tween Jupiter  and  Jutnma ;  hence  her  name 
connected  with  \a\w,    Jupiter  deprived  htf 
her  tongue,  and  ordered  Mercury  to  cQudart  S^ 
into  the  lower  worid.  On  the  way  thither,  Merc«n 
fell  in  love  with  her,  and  she  afWrwards  ga^  bir^*^ 
to  2  Lares. 
Larrao.    [Lbmurbs.] 
Larymna  {AdfWfAyay,  the  name  of  2  towns  f^ 
the  river  Ophissus,  on  the  borders  of  Boeotia  zi 
Locria,  and  distinguished  as  Upper  aad  L<'«':^ 
Larymna.    The  latter  was  at  the  month  of  i>^ 
river  and  the  former  a  little  way  inhind. 

Lat  (Aat:  Ep.  Adas :  Potsom),  an  andent  t'«^ 
of  Laconia,  on  the  £.  aide  of  the  Laconian  gulf.  i<' 
stadia  from  the  sea,  and  S.  of  Oythenin.  It 
said  to  have  been  once  destroyed  by  the  Dio«can, 
who  hence  received  the  surname  of  Laptnae*  •' 
the  Destroyers  of  Laa.  In  the  tine  of  tiie  lU 
mans  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  impoitaBcc. 
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lUMt  (Aonia),  a  town  in  the  E.  of  Crete, 
DM  iu  km  the  Prom.  Samonium,  mentioned  in 
iheJetio/tk§  ApottUs  (zrrii.  8). 

Liilon  (Amrimin  AaffiApvas :  Lala\  a  fortified 
^^w^l  in  Elk,  on  the  froniien  of  Arcadia,  and  not 
&r  from  the  Moflnenee  of  the  Eiymanthai  and  the 
Alplttui.  The  poieeeeion  of  this  town  waa  a  con- 
Kut  looice  of  diepate  between  the  Eleane  and 
inadasi. 

leithiBM  (SaaBirnt)  L  An  Olynthian,  who, 
totrtba  with  Enthyeratei,  betrayed  his  coimtiy  to 
Paiiip  of  Macedon,  by  whom  he  had  been  bribed, 
iLC  347. i—S.  A  Cretan,  one  of  the  principal 
Iftdoi  of  hit  coontrymen  in  their  war  with  the 
KoBUBi.  He  wai  defeated  and  taken  priioner  by 
%  M«teUiH,  67. 

lam  (Aims),  one  of  the  principal  Greek  lyric 
pMtt,  ma  a  native  of  Hennione,  in  Aifolia  He 
ucpiebntid  aa  the  founder  of  the  Athenian  school 
c{  dithnambic  poetry,  and  aa  the  teacher  of  Pindar. 
He  wu  eotenponry  with  Simonides,  like  whom 
^  IiTcd  at  Athena,  under  the  patronage  of  Hip- 
larthai.  It  wovld  appear  that  Laaua  introduced 
AfTteaio  fieedoD,  both  of  rhythm  and  of  muaic, 
iflU)  tke  dithymmbie  Ode  ;  that  he  gare  it  a  more 
vti6cial  and  more  mimetic  chaiacter ;  and  that  the 
">^!J«(i  if  hia  peetiy  embmced  a  far  wider  nmge 
t^  W  been  castomaiy. 

latin  tttgniiai  {Ekmg  d*  MagmtUmB  et  de 
^enli\  a  Ue  in  the  tenitory  of  Nemauana  in 
OtSk  iVariwQokaia,  connected  with  the  aea  by  a 
anal  On  tUa  kke  waa  a  fortxeaa  of  the  same 
iv<   (CkaitamdtlaLaUe,) 

I^tnaii,  Junntidu,  was  one  of  the  accusers 
•^  Plaacioa,  whom  Cicero  defended,  B.  c.  54. 
[PuNavswj  He  was  praetor  in  51.  He  serred 
1*  •  Wata  in  the  army  of  M.  Lepidus,  and  when 
'•^  nldien  of  Lepidue  passed  over  to  Antony, 
l^tmatia  pot  an  end  to  hia  life. 

Uthoa,  Uthoa,  LfUut,  Lithaeas  (AdOw 
^TK,  A^inr,  A90ft«M),  a  rirer  of  Cyrenaica  in 
^  «ifrka,  (allinf  into  a  Lacua  Hesperidum,  near 
'•>  atj  of  Heaperis  or  Berenice,  in  the  region 
*'.r^  the  caziy  Greek  navigators  identified  with 
^  rnirn  of  the  Hesperidea. 

Udilis  «  Utiiria,  a  aumame  of  Jupiter  aa 
*'-*p«tNectiag  dirinityof  Latium.  The  Latin  towna 
|K  R«Be  ttfebtated  to  him  erery  year  the  feriae 
*^^QM«au  the  Alban  mount,  winch  wen  con- 
*>^  by  one  of  the  Roman  consuls.    [Latinus.] 

^*>Ibbi.  1.  King  of  Latium,  son  of  Faunus  and 
'•&*  oraiph  Msiiea,  Mother  of  Larinins,  husband  of 
^'*^aad  father  of  LaTsnia,  whom  he  gave  in  mar- 
'^'^teAoEMss.  [Latikia.]  This  is  the  common 
^•tJOQ ;  hat  aeeoiding  to  Hesiod  he  was  a  son  of 
^  ^*^  and  Cnte,  and  brother  of  Agriua,  king  of 
^*  TTTrbcniaBs ;  aeeording  to  Hyginus  he  was  a 
'"'  -f  T«ienachns  and  Ciroe;  while  others  describe 
' "-  M  a  SOB  of  Herenlea,  by  an  Hyperborean 
^'^^'.vho  waa  afterwards  married  to  Faunus, 
'  '^  •  m  of  Hcrenles  by  a  daughter  of  Faunus. 
':*^i«2  to  one  nooount  Latinus  after  his  death 

*^  ivpiter  Latiarie,  just  as  Romulus  became 

'-''«>— 1 A  eelebmted  player  in  the  fiirees 

"^  oinea  (Diet,  t/Ani.  a.  v.)  in  the  reign  of 

^::aik,  vith  whom  be  was  a  great  fiavourite* 
^•j  *te  ha  serred  as  a  delator.  He  frequently 
•'-'^'^u  Dims  with  Thymele  as  mima. 

^^te  {i  AotIvy),  a  country  in  Italy,  tnha- 
'  '^Wthe  UtSii  The  origin  of  the  name  is 
^'*^'*B.   lion  of  the  ancienu  derived  it  from  a 
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king  Latinus,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  a 
cotempoiary  of  Aeneas  [Latinus]  ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  name  of  Uie  people  waa 
tranaferred  to  thia  fictitioua  king.  Other  ancient 
critica  connected  the  name  with  the  verb  latere, 
either  becauae  Saturn  had  been  hidden  in  the 
covBtry,  or  becauae  Italy  ia  hidden  between  the 
Alpa  and  the  Apenninea  I  But  neither  of  theae 
explanationa  deaervea  a  aerioua  rofiitation.  A 
moidera  writer  derives  LaUmn  from  2atea  (like  Cam- 
pania from  omipM),  and  auppoaea  it  to  mean  the 
**  flat  hmd  ;  ^  but  the  quantity  of  the  a  in  Idtut  is 
opposed  to  this  etymology.  —  The  boundaries  of 
Latium  varied  at  differant  periods,  h  In  the 
most  ancient  times  it  reached  only  from  the  river 
Tiber  on  the  N.,  to  the  river  Numious  and  the 
town  of  Aidea  on  the  Si,  and  from  the  aea-coaat  on 
the  W.  to  the  Alban  Mt.  on  the  £.  2.  The  terri- 
tory of  Latium  iras  anbaequently  extended  S.warda ; 
and  long  befi>ra  the  conquest  of  the  Latina  by  the 
Romana,  it  strotehed  from  the  Tiber  on  the  N.,  to 
the  Prom.  Ciroeium  and  Anzur  or  Tarracina  on  the 
S.  Even  in  the  treaty  of  peace  made  between 
Rome  and  Carthage  in  b.  c  509,  we  find  Antium, 
Ciroeii,  and  Tarracina,  mentioned  aa  belonging  to 
Latium.  The  name  of  LaHum  onHquum  or  vetus 
waa  aubsequently  given  to  the  oountiy  firom  the 
Tiber  to  the  Prom.  Ciroeium.  3.  The  Romans 
still  further  extended  the  territories  of  Latium,  by 
the  conquest  of  the  Hemid,  Aequi,  Volsci,  and 
Aurunci,  as  far  aa  the  Liria  on  the  S.,  and  even 
beyond  thia  river  to  the  town  Sinueaaa  and  to  Mt 
Maaaicua.  Thia  new  aeoeaaion  of  territory  was 
called  Latium  novam  or  adjeetum,  —  Latium,  there- 
fore, in  its  vridest  signification  was  bounded  by 
Etruria  on  the  N.,  from  which  it  was  sepaiated  by 
the  Tiber ;  by  Campania  on  the  S.,  from  which  it 
was  separated  by  the  Liris ;  by  the  Tyrrhene  aea 
on  the  W. ;  and  by  the  Sabine  and  Samnite  tribes 
on  the  E.  The  greater  part  of  thia  country  ia  an 
eztenaive  plain  of  volcanic  origin,  out  of  which  riae 
an  iaolated  range  of  mountains  known  by  the  name 
of  MoNS  Alban  us,  of  which  the  Algidna  and  the 
Tuaeulan  hilla  are  branehea.  Part  of  thia  plain, 
on  the  coaafr  between  Antium  and  Tarracina, 
which  waa  at  one  time  well  cultivated,  became  a 
marah  in  conaequenoe  of  the  rivera  Nymphaeua, 
Ufena,  and  Amaaenua  finding  no  outlet  for  dieir 
waters  [Pomptinab  Paluobs]  ;  but  the  re- 
mainder of  the  country  was  celebrated  for  its  fer- 
tility  in  antiquity.  —  The  Latini  were  some*  of 
the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Italy.  They  appear 
to  have  been  a  Pelasgian  tribe,  and  an  frequently 
called  Aborigines.  At  a  period  long  anterior  to 
the  foundation  of  Rome,  these  Pela^ans  or  Ab- 
origines deacended  into  the  narrow  plain  between 
the  Tiber  and  the  Numicua,  expelled  or  subdued* 
the  Siculi,  the  original  inhabitanta  of  that  diatrict, 
and  there  became  known  under  the  name  of  La- 
tini Theae  ancient  Latina,  who  were  called  Pritd 
LtUim,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  later  Latins, 
the  Bubjecta  of  Rome,  formed  a  league  or  confedera* 
lion,  conaiating  of  30  atatea.  The  town  of  Alba 
Longa  aubaequently  became  the  head  of  the  league. 
Thia  town,  which  founded  aevenl  coloniea,  and 
among  othen  Rome,  boaated  of  a  Trojan  origin  ; 
but  the  whole  atory  of  a  Trojan  aettlement  in  Italy 
ia  probably  an  invention  of  later  tlmea.  Although 
Rome  waa  a  colony  from  Alba,  ahe  became  power- 
finl  enoui^h  in  the  reign  of  her  3rd  king,  Tullus 
Hostilius,  to  take  Alba  and  rase  it  to  Uie  ground. 
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In  this  war  Alba  Mems  to  hare  reeeired  no  aatitt- 
ance  from  the  other  lAtm  towns.  Anens  Maicios 
and  Tarqainins  Prifcos  carried  on  war  mooessfallj 
with  seTeial  other  Latin  towns.  Under  Serrios 
Tullius  Rome  was  admitted  into  the  Latin  Lei^e ; 
and  his  saooessor  Tarquinias  Saperbos  oMnpeUed 
the  other  Latin  towns  to  acknowledge  Rome  as  the 
head  of  the  league,  and  to  become  dependent  upon 
the  latttf  city.  Bat  upon  the  expulsion  ef  the 
kings  the  Latins  nssfirtrd  their  independence,  and 
commenced  a  straggle  with  Rome,  which,  thoagb 
frequently  soqiended  and  ^patently  terminated 
by  treaties,  was  as  often  renewed,  and  wm  not 
bronght  to  a  final  close  till  B.  c.  340,  when  the 
Latins  were  defeated  by  the  Romans  at  the  battle 
of  Mt.  Vemvius.  The  Latin  leagve  was  now  dis- 
Bohed,  and  the  Latins  became  the  sabgeets  of 
Rome.  —  The  following  were  the  most  important 
institutions  of  the  Latins  daring  the  time  of  their 
independence :  — The  towns  of  Latiam  were  inde- 
pendent of  one  another,  but  formed  a  league  for 
purposes  of  matoal  protection.  This  league  con- 
sisted, as  we  hare  already  seen,  of  30  cities,  a 
number  which  could  not  be  exceeded.  Each  state 
sent  deputies  to  the  meetings  ef  the  league,  which 
were  held  in  a  sacred  groTe  at  the  foot  of  the  Alban 
Mt,  by  the  fountain  of  Ferentina.  On  the  top  of 
the  mountain  was  a  temple  of  Jupiter  Lattaris,  and 
a  festival  was  celebrated  there  in  honour  of  this 
god  from  the  earliest  timeiu  This  festival,  which 
was  called  the  Ftriae  Latmae^  is  erroneously  said 
to  have  been  instituted  by  Tarquinias  Saperbos, 
in  commemoration  of  the  alliance  between  the 
Romans  and  Latins.  It  is  tnie,  howevec,  that  the 
festival  was  raised  into  one  of  much  greater  im- 
portance when  Rome  became  the  head  of  the 
league  ;  for  it  was  now  a  festival  common  both  to 
Rome  and  Latiam,and  served  to  unite  the  2  nations 
by  a  religious  bond.  Having  thus  become  a  Ro- 
man as  well  as  a  Latin  festival,  it  continued  to  be 
celebrated  by  the  Romans  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  Latin  league.  (Did,  of  Ant.  art.  Feriae,)  — 
The  chief  magistrate  in  each  Latin  town  appears  to 
have  borne  the  title  of  dictator.  He  was  elected 
annually,  but  might  be  re-elected  at  the  dose  of 
his  year  of  office.  Even  in  the  time  of  Cicero  we 
find  dictators  in  the  Latin  towns,  as  for  instance  in 
Lanavinm.  {Cic  pro  AfiL  10.)  In  every  Latin 
town  there  was  also  a  senate  and  a  popuUr  assem- 
bly, but  the  exact  nature  of  their  powers  is  un- 
known. —  The  old  Latin  towns  were  built  for  the 
moat  part  on  isolated  hills,  the  sides  of  which  were 
made  by  art  very  steep  and  almost  inaccessible. 
They  were  surrounded  by  walls  built  of  great  po- 
lygonal stones,  the  remains  of  which  still  excite 
our  astonishment.  —  On  the  conquest  of  the  Latins 
in  340,  several  of  the  Latin  towns,  such  as  Lanu- 
vium,  Aricia,  Nomentum,  Pedum,  and  Tusculum, 
received  the  Roman  franchise.  All  the  other  towns 
became  Roman  Socii,  and  are  mentioned  in  history 
under  the  general  name  of  Nomen  Latumm  or  La- 
tinu  The  Romans,  however,  granted  to  them 
from  time  to  time  certain  rights  and  privileges, 
which  the  other  Socii  did  not  enjoy  ;  and  in  par- 
ticular they  founded  many  colonies,  consisting  of 
Latins,  in  various  parts  of  Italy.  These  Latin  co- 
lonies formed  a  part  of  the  JVbiiMaLatuiam,  although 
they  were  not  situated  in  Latium.  Thus  the  La- 
tini  came  eventually  to  hold  a  certain  status  inter- 
mediate between  that  of  Ronum  citizens  and  pere- 
grinu    (For  details  see  Dkt,  </  AnU  art.  LatimL) 
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LatmXeni  tbiiu  (^  Asn-fuc^  Kb>am\  s  enlf 
on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  in  Ana  Minor,  into  Tbur. 
the  river  Maeander  feU,  named  from  M.  Ls&Dtu. 
which  overhangs  it.  Its  width  from  Milm». 
which  stood  on  its  Si  side,  to  Pynha,  was  aboci 
30  stadia.  Through  the  changes  effected  oo  tb » 
coast  by  the  Maeander,  the  gulf  is  nov  an  inls&i 
]ak^  called  AhK*€hai  or  VJa^Buu. 

Latrnut  (Adrfut :  Momie  di  P<datia\  s  war 
tain  in  Caris,  extending  in  a  S.  £.  diRctioo  fns 
its  commencement  on  the  8.  side  of  the  Maets^. 
N.  £.  of  Mtletos  and  the  Sinus  lAtmieoa  li  n< 
the  mythological  scene  of  the  stocy  of  Loxa  nA 
Endymion,  who  ia  hence  osUed  by  the  Robc 
poets  ''Latmitts  hens*^  and  ^^UtmiaiTaaidr:' 
he  had  a  temple  on  the  mountsin,  and  a  ann  j 
its  side  vnw  shown  aa  his  grave. 

latobrigi,  a  people  in  Gallia  Belgio,  vbo  a.t 
mentioned,  diong  with  the  Tulingi  sod  BaBiv* 
as  neighboors  of  the  HelvetiL  They  {cotasy 
dwelt  near  the  somreea  of  the  Rhias,  in  SwitXErabl 

Lafefina.    [Lro.] 

lAtSpUia  {AarhroKiti  Emek,  Ro.),  a  ctr^' 
Upper  Egypt,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile.  >^ 
tween  Thebes  and  ApoUooopoUs  ;  the  test  €i  t< 
worship  of  the  NUe-fish  called  ktM,  vhb" 
the  symbol  ef  the  goddess  Neith,  whom  tbe  Ojko 
identified  with  Athena. 

LatOTloi,  a  people  in  tbe  S. W.  of  Pvisou  s 
the  river  Savus,  in  the  modem  Illy ria  and  0»^ 

Latro,  X.  Pwdni,  a  odebntcd  Rmon  n^" 
rician  in  the  xeign  of  Augoatus,  was  a  Spsstv:*? 
birth,  and  a  friend  and  oontempomy  of  tbe  t-*? 
Seneca,  by  whom  be  is  freqoen^  meotioQed.  l"-* 
school  was  one  «f  the  most  freqaeoted  si  R^ 
and  he  numbered  amoiig  his  pupils  the  poHC'^'^ 
He  died  b.  c.  4.  Many  modem  writett  Rcp^ 
that  he  was  the  author  of  the  Dedanstiou  *t 
Salluat  asainst  Cicero,  and  of  CieemagaiDst  S»ll<«t> 

TAHrfAcnm  or  Lanzifteom  {Lord  iiear£«'> 
a  strongly  fortified  town  on  the  Daoabe  in  N^' 
cum  Ripmse,  the  head-quarters  of  the  2Dd  U^>^ 
and  the  station  of  a  Roman  fleet 

Lauxsntila,  Aisea.    [Aoca  Laveiktu.] 

Lanzvntiiis  Lydna.    [Ltdocl] 

Laurantom  (Lanrena,  -ntis:  CataU  efC^ 
ooita^  not  Paieno\  one  of  the  most  ancient  v»n< 
of  Latiam,  was  situated  on  a  height  between  l^ 
and  Ardea,not  hi  firom  the  sea,  and  was  ionoos<:(< 
by  a  grove  of  laareb,  from  whkh  the  pb£«  ** 
supposed  to  have  derived  its  name.  Aoeording  t^ 
Virgil,  it  was  the  residence  of  king  Utinuf  ar^ 
the  capital  of  Uuium  ;  and  it  is  certsiu  tkii 
vras  a  place  of  importance  in  the  time  of  the  R 
man  kinga,  aa  it  ia  mentioned  in  the  treatr  c< 
eluded  between  Rome  and  Carthi^  io  a.  c  ^' 
The  younger  Pliny  and  the  emperor  Coounodos :: 
villas  at  Lauientum,  which  appesis  to  harr  V»' 
a  healthy  place,  netwithstandiiig  the  msfsb^  • 
the  neighbourhood.  These  manhes  wipplied  t'. 
tables  of  the  Romans  with  excelleDt  boiin-—  ^ 
the  time  of  the  Antonines  Lanrentum  was  ao:'.^ 
with  Lavinium,  from  which  it  was  oolj  6  mm 
distant,  so  that  the  2  formed  only  one  town,  whc 
was  called  Laurolaviniiun,  and  its  inbabioct 
were  named  Laurentes  Lavinates. 

Laoret&niia  Portu,  a  harbout  of  Etniriv  ■' 
the  road  from  Populonia  to  Cosa. 

Lanxi&oiim.    [Laorsacum.] 

Lanriuii  (Am^pioy,  Aaifpcior),  a  novDtain  * 
the  S.  of  Attica,  a  UtUe  N.  of  the  PNDL  SuoiBO 
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celebrated  for  iU  tilrer  buika,  whieh  m  eaity 
tiaie*  were  lo  productive  that  ereiy  Atheniaii 
citwm  rranTod  aaniudly  10  dnehnwa.  On  the 
advke  of  Themiftodee,  the  Athenians  applied  this 
Dooej  to  equip  200  triremee,  shortly  Wore  the 
inrtiion  of  Xetzes.  In  the  time  of  Xenophon  the 
profhce  of  the  mines  was  1 00  talents.  Tn^  gra- 
dusily  became  lees  and  lees  prodttotive)  and  in  the 
tsnt  of  Stiabo  they  yirided  nothing* 

Laom  (Ltmry,  W.  of  Xucar  in  Valencia),  a 
t'vn  in  the  E.  of  Uispania  Tanaoonensis,  near  the 
•ra  and  the  riTcr  Sooro,  celebrated  on  account  of 
•u  liqre  bj  Sertoriua,  and  as  the  plaoe  where  Cn. 
Pompey,  the  Yonnger,  was  pat  to  death  after  the 
baul«  of  Moada. 

Liu  {Mat :  iWpot),  a  Greek  city  in  Lncania, 
i.toated  near  the  month  of  the  tiTer  Laos,  which 
( tmtd  the  boundary  betweoi  Lncania  and  Brut> 
um.  It  was  founded  by  the  Sybarites,  after 
tb«!r  own  city  had  been  taken  by  the  inhabitanta 
if  Cratoo,  B.  c  510,  but  it  had  disappeared  in  the 
T.tae  of  Pliny.  — The  golf  into  which  the  rirer 
Idu  dowei,  was  also  cdled  the  gnlf  of  Lans. 

Lava  Fonpnl  (Lodi  resdUa),  a  town  in  Oallia 
(^':ttipiaa,  N.W.  of  PhMentia,  and  S.E.  of  Medio- 
Itivm,  It  was  founded  by  the  Boii,  and  was 
•ftenruds  made  a  munidpinm  by  Pontius  Stmbo, 
Vi*  iaikff  of  Pompeius  Biagnus,  whence  it  waa 
ca>)«d  by  his  imae. 

iMna.  L  Son  of  Mesentius,  king  of  the 
Ktnamm,  sUin  by  Aeneas.«~S.  Son  of  Namitor 
v.d  brother  of  Ilia,  killed  by  Amulius. 

LavtilM,  a  Tilkge  of  the  Volsci  in  Latinm,  in 
I  ramiw  pass  between  Tanadna  and  Fundi. 

LtTanu,  the  Roman  goddess  of  thioTes  and 
tar^vn.  A  grote  was  mered  to  her  on  the  Tia 
^* ana,  and  she  had  an  altar  near  the  porta Laver- 
^if,  vbich  derired  its  name  from  her. 

Lavlcvm.    [Labicum.] 

Lattah,  daughter  of  Latinus  and  Araata,  was 
•^•thed  to  Turnns  [TuRNVs],  but  was  afterwards 
;  xTi  in  marriage  to  Aeneas,  by  whom  she  became 
^t"  xDothcr  of  Aeneas  SilTios. 

LaTfnlm  (LAviniensis :  Praiiea),  an  ancient 
'•  •vit  of  Ijitittm,  S  miles  from  the  sea  and  6  miles 
'.  "f  lAarentom,  on  the  Via  Appia,  and  near  the 
*  r  Nonricua,  which  dirided  its  territory  from 
'  *i  Af  Ardea.  It  is  said  to  hare  been  founded  by 
*'Mis,  and  to  have  been  called  Larinium,  in 
-  »««r  of  bio  wife  LaTinia,  the  daughter  of  Lati- 

«•    It  peeeesaed  a  temple  of  Venus,  common  to 

■  I'jf  L«tzna,  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  Ardea 
**  x\»  oversight.     It  was  at  Laminm  that  the 

■  ";  Tints  Tatiua  was  said  to  have  been  murdered. 
'^tiiiiiiB  was  at  a  later  time  united  with  Lauren* 

*  "■ ;  f^ipecting  which  see  Laurbntum. 

LttM  cr  Lui  (AaCos  Ab{^>,  a  people  of  Col- 

-^^ofthe  Phasis. 

Uasaa  (AtfoiMi),  an  Athenian  hetaers,  beloyed 

•  '  V^atofiSioa  or  Haimodius.  On  the  murder  of 
'•'  Totrthtts  she  was  put  to  the  torture ;  but  she 

'4  ciider  her  sufferings  without  midring  any 

*<•  wn,  and,  H  we  may  bdiere  one  account,  she 

^  ber  teofptt^  that  no  secret  might  be  wrung 

'  «  b«r.    The  Athenians  honoured  her  memory 

•'  "^T.  sad  in  particnlar  by  a  bronae  statue  of  a 

*«i(AMo«>  witlhOBt  a  tongue,  in  the  Tcstibule 

'»  Aoopolk. 

^idsr  {A^m4p9t  or  A4euf9pos\  the  famous 
*  "^^  af  Abydos,  who  was  in  love  with  Hero,  the 
r  ^**u  of  Aftodite  in  Sestoa,  and  swam  every 
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night  across  the  Hellespont  to  visit  her,  and 
returned  before  daybreak.  Once  during  a  stormy 
night  he  perished  in  the  waves.  Next  morning 
his  corpse  was  washed  on  the  coast  of  Sestus, 
whereupon  Hero  threw  herself  into  the  sea.  This 
story  is  the  subject  of  the  poem  of  Musaeus, 
entitled  De  Amon  Heroi$  et  Lmdti  [Murabus], 
and  is  also  mentioned  by  Ovid  (Atfr.xviii.  19), 
and  ViigiL  {Gwrg,  iii  258.) 

LmtqIuii  (AfopxofX  L  [Athamab.]—- 8.  Of 
Rheginm,  one  of  Uiose  Daedalian  artists  who  stand 
on  die  confines  of  the  mythical  and  historical 
periods,  and  about  whom  we  have  extremely 
uncertain  information.  One  account  made  him  a 
pupil  of  Daedalus,  another  of  pipoenus  and  Scyllis. 

UUdfe  (Aetfdacia:  IAvadkia\  a  town  in 
Boeotia,  W.  of  the  lake  Copais,  between  ChaeronCa 
and  Mt.  Helicon,  at  the  foot  of  a  rock  from  which 
the  river  Hercyna  flows.  In  a  cave  of  this  rock, 
close  to  the  town,  was  the  celebrated  oracle  of 
Trophonitts,  to  which  the  plaoe  owed  its  importance. 

TjSMm  (A^cSot:  ActfcSior),  one  of  the  12 
cities  of  the  Ionian  confedemcy,  in  Asia  Minor, 
stood  on  the  coast  of  Lydia,  between  Colophon  and 
Teos,  90  stadia  E.  of  the  promontory  of  Myonne> 
Stts.  It  uras  said  to  have  been  built  %\.  the  time 
of  the  Ionian  migration,  on  the  site  of  4n  earlier 
Carian  city ;  and  it  flourished,  chiefly  by  commerce, 
until  Lysixaachns  trsnsplan^  ipost  of  its  inha- 
bitants to  Ephesus.  Near  it  were  some  mineral 
springs,  whieh  still  exist  neaz  EkUtth,  but  no 
traces  remain  of  the  city  itself. 

Libtil  or  L8b(bftB  (At f^r,  Aef^Mi)*  B  town  on 
the  S.  coast  of  Crete,  90  stadia  S.E.  of  Oortyna,  of 
which  it  was  regarded  as  the  harbour.  It  possessed 
a  celebrated  temple  of  Aescuhipius. 

leUllthlll  (A^ii^ff:  Lebitka)^  an  island  in 
the  Aegacan  sea,  one  of  the  Sporades,  W.  of  Ca- 
lymna,  E.  of  Amoigos  and  N.  of  AstrpaUea. 

TiBOhBiniin  (v^  Afxfluoy :  Acxo^f ),  one  of  the 
2  harbours  of  Corinth,  with  which  it  was  connected 
by  2  long  walls.  It  was  12  stadia  ^m  Corinth, 
was  situated  on  the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  received 
all  the  ships  which  came  from  Italy  and  Sicily.  It 
possessed  a  temple  of  Poseidon,  who  was  hence 
sumamed  Lechaeus. 

Laotiim  (t^  Af kt^v  :  C.  Uaba  or  &  Maria\  the 
S.  W.  promontory  of  the  Troad^  is  formed  where 
the  W.  extremity  of  M.  Ida  jute  out  into  the  sea, 
opposite  to  the  N.  side  of  the  island  of  Lesbos. 
It  was  the  &  limit  of  the  Troad  ;  and,  under  the 
Bysantme  emperors,  the  N.  limit  of  the  province 
of  Asia.  An  altar  was  shown  here  in  Strabols 
time,  which  was  said  to  hsve  been  erected  by 
Agamemnon  to  the  12  chief  gods  of  Greece. 

LNb  (A^Sa),  daughter  of  Thestius,  whence  she 
is  called  TWmw,  and  wife  of  Tyndareus,  king  of 
Sparta.  One  night  she  was  embraced  both  by  her 
husband  and  by  Zeus  ;  by  the  fonner  she  became 
the  mother  of  Castor  and  Clytaeronestra,  by  the 
latter  of  Pollux  and  Helena.  According  to  Homer 
{Od,  xi,  298),  both  Castor  and  Pollux  were  sons 
of  Tyndareus  and  Leda,  while  Helena  is  described 
as  a  daughter  of  Zeua  Other  traditions  revene 
the  story,  making  Castor  and  Pollux  the  sons  of 
Zeus,  and  Helena  the  daughter  of  Tyndareus. 
According  to  the  common  legend  Zeus  visited 
Leda  in  the  form  of  a  swan ;  and  she  brought 
forth  2  eggs,  from  the  one  of  which  issued  Helena, 
and  from  the  other  Castor  and  Pollux.  The  visit 
of  Zeus  to  Leda  in  the  form  of  a  swan  was  fr»- 
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qnently  Kpretented  by  ancient  aitiiti.  The  Roman 
poets  aometimee  call  Helena  Ledaea,  and  Castor 
and  Pollux  Ledaei  DO. 

Ltdon  (AA»yX  •  town  in  Phodi,  N.W.  of 
Tithorea  ;  the  birth-phue  of  Philomeliu,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Phocians  in  the  Sacred  war ;  it  was 
deitrojed  in  this  war. 

Ledof  or  Ledum  {Let  or  Zez,  near  Montpellier), 
a  small  river  in  Gallia  Narbonensis. 

Lfigaa  (A^Tw  or  A^cr),  a  people  on  the  S. 
shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  belonging  to  the  same 
race  as  the  Cadusii.  A  branch  of  them  was  fonnd 
by  the  Romans  in  the  N.  mountains  of  Albania,  at 
the  time  of  Pompey*8  enedition  into  those  regions. 

Leglo  Saptiina  Oemma  {Leon\  a  town  in  His- 
pania  Tarraconensis,  in  the  country  of  the  Astuies, 
which  was  originally  the  head-quarters  of  the 
legion  so-called. 

USLtQM  (A^iTosX  >on  of  Alector  or  Alectryon, 
by  Cleobnle,  and  father  of  Peneleus,  was  one  of 
the  Argonauts,  and  commanded  the  Boeotians  in 
the  war  against  Troy. 

Lela&tUi  OampiU  {rh  A-hXaarrow  trtBiow),  a 
plain  in  Euboea,  between  Eretria  and  Chalcis,  for 
the  possMiion  of  which  these  two  cities  often  con- 
tended. It  contained  warm  springs  and  mines  of 
iron  and  copper,  but  was  subject  to  frequent  earth- 
quakes. 

Lfiliges  (A^Xtyf  t),  an  ancient  race  which  inha- 
bited Greece  before  the  Hellenes.  They  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  along  with  the  Pelasgians  as 
the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece.  Some 
writers  erroneously  identify  them  with  the  Pelas- 
gians, but  their  character  and  habits  were  essen- 
tially different :  the  Pelasgians  were  a  peaceful  and 
agricultural  people,  whereas  the  Leleges  were  a  war- 
iSne  and  migiatory  race.  They  appear  to  have  first 
taken  possession  of  the  coasts  and  the  ishmds  of 
Greece,  and  afterwards  to  hate  penetrated  into  the 
interior.  Piracy  was  probably  their  chief  occupation ; 
and  they  are  represented  as  the  ancestors  of  the  Tel^ 
boans  and  thoiTaphians,  who  sailed  as  &r  as  Phoe- 
nicia, and  were  notorious  for  their  piracies.  The 
coasts  of  Acamania  and  Aetolia  appear  to  hare 
been  inhabited  by  Leleges  at  the  earliest  times ; 
and  from  thence  they  spread  over  other  parts  of 
Greece.  Thus  we  find  diem  in  Phocis  and  Locris, 
in  Boeotia,  in  Megaris,  in  Laconia,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  more  anciently  called  Lelegia,  in 
Elis,  in  Euboea,  in  several  of  the  islands  of  the 
Aegaean  sea,  and  also  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor, 
in  Caria,  Ionia,  and  the  S.  of  Troas.  —  The  origin 
of  the  Leleges  is  uncertain.  Many  of  the  ancients 
connected  them  with  the  Carians,  and  according 
to  Herodotus  (L 171),  the  Leleses  were  the  same 
as  the  Carians ;  but  whether  Siere  was  any  real 
connection  between  these  peoples  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. The  name  of  the  Leleges  was  derived, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  ancients,  from  an 
ancestor  Lelex,  who  is  called  king  either  of  Mega- 
ris or  of  Lacedaemon.  According  to  some  tradi- 
tions this  Lelex  came  from  Egypt,  and  was  the 
son  of  Poseidon  and  Libya ;  but  the  Egyptian 
origin  of  the  people  was  evidently  an  invention  of 
later  times.  —  The  Leleges  must  be  regarded  as  a 
branch  of  the  great  Indo-Germanic  lace,  who  be- 
came gradually  incorporated  with  the  Hellenes, 
and  thus  ceased  to  exist  as  an  independent  people. 

Lelex.    [Lklboss.] 

Lenuumae  or  Lem&aiu  Lactis  (Lake  of  (7e- 
ne«a^,  a  large  lake  formed  by  the  river  Rhodanus, 
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was  the  boondaiy  between  the  old  Rontn  pro- 
vince in  Gaul  and  the  land  of  the  Helvetil  Iti 
greatest  length  is  55  miles,  and  its  gvesteit  breadth 
6  miles. 

LeauiM  (A^fuwt :  A^^iot,  fiem.  Aifitviit :  Sta- 
iimene^  i  e.  fir  t^  A^^imt),  one  of  the  lu^ 
islands  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  was  sitnated  wu\j 
midway  between  Mt  Athos  and  the  Hellespost, 
and  about  22  miles  S.  W.  of  Imbroa.    Iti  area  a 
about  147  square  miles.    In  the  earliest  tiiaei  it 
appears  to  have  contained  only  one  town,vijkli 
bore  the  same  name  as  Uie  island  (Horn.  IL  li^. 
230)  ;  but  at  a  later  period  we  read  of  2  to^is 
Myrina  {PalaaoOaatro)  on  the  W.  of  the  iilaod^ud 
Hephaestia  or  Hephaestias  (nr.  Rapamdi)  on  tt 
N.W.,  with  a  harbour.  Lemnos  was  sacred  to  H~ 
phaestus  (Vulcan),  who  ia  said  to  have  &ilea  htx 
when  Zeua  hnrieil  him   down  from  Oljvpe^ 
Hence  the  workshop  of  the  god  is  tooxtiiDtf 
placed  in  this  island.     The  legend  appears  to  h^ 
arisen  from  the  volcanic  nature  of  Lcnmos,  vbkJ 
possessed  in  antiquity  a  volcano  called  Moajd^ 
{Miffvx^s).     The  ialand  still  bean  txacet «: 
havinff  been  subject  to  the  action  of  volcsok  ^ 
though  the  volcano  haa  long  ainoe  diiappeand.' 
The  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Lemnos,  accordi; 
to  Homer,  were  the  Thracian  Siiitiea;  a  nsn»,k< 
ever,  which  probably  only  sianifies  robben  (2> 
Tus  firom  tripofuu).    When  the  Axgonauts  iaixi^ 
at  LemnoB,  they  are  said  to  have  found  it  inl»ti>J 
only  by  womoi,  who  had  murdered  all  their  h* 
bands,  and  had  chosen  as  their  queen  Hjpi^5'« 
the  daughter  of  Thoas,  the  king  of  the  isx- 
[Htfbiptlb.]     Some  of  the  Aigonaati  t^tt- 
here,  and  bMame  by  the  Lemnian  women  t:^ 
fothera  of  the  A/mjuoe,  the  later  inhabitants  cf  *V 
ialand.     The  Minyae  are  said  to  have  been  dr^is 
out  of  the  island  by  the  Pela^ans,  who  had  U«a 
expelled  from  Attica.    These  Pelai^iani  are  r-'- 
ther  said  to  have  carried  away  from  Attica  v>-^'* 
Athenian  women  ;  but  aa  the  children  of  Utv 
women  despised  their  half-brothen,  bom  of  ?f^' 
gian  women,  the  Pehugians  murdered  both  tb-.t 
and  their  children.     In  consequence  of  this  atr**- 
city,  and  of  the  former  murder  of  the  haui^ 
husbands  by  the  wives,  Lewuaan  Deeds  becai&s  i 
proverb  in  Greece  for  all  atrocious  acts.    L«ioi= 
was  afterwards  conquered   by  one  of  the  (r?'^^ 
rals  of  Darius  ;  but  Miltiadea  delivered  it  >r " 
the  Peraiana,  and  made  it  aubject  to  AtbeiN 
in  whose  power  it  remained  for  a  long  time.  P!> 
speaks  of  a  remarkable  labyrinth  in  Lemnoa.  >'•> 
no  traces  of  it  have  been  discovered  by  D<«i« 
tnvellers.    The  principal  production  of  the  i&la: 
vras  a  red  earth  called  ttvra  Lemma  or  sipu»i 
which  was  employed  by  the  ancient  phyaicias« 
a  remedy  for  wounds  and  the  bites  of  serpents*  ar 
which  is  still  much  valued  by  the  Torb  s^ 
Greeks  for  its  supposed  medicinal  virtaes. 

LemonXa,  one  of  the  coontiy  tribes  of  Roir.^ 
named  after  a  village  Lemonium,  situated  on  tD 
Via  Latina  before  the  Porta  Capena. 

Lemoyloea,  a  people  in  GaUia  Aqoitanka,  V 
tween  the  Biturigea  and  Arverni,  whoie  chief  t^** 
was  Augustoritum,  subsequently  called  Lemom^ 
the  modem  Jjonogesn 

LemovXi,  a  people  of  Germany,  mentioned  il<>" 
with  the  Rugii,  who  inhabited  the  shorea  of  tt 
Baltic  in  the  modem  Pommcrania. 

Lemfirei,  the  apectrea  or  spirits  of  the  <3» 
Some  writers  describe  Lemoref  as  the  oociic> 
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iHune  for  all  the  spiritB  of  the  dead,  and  dmde 
them  into  2  claieeg ;  the  Lant^  or  the  eouli  of 
good  men,  and  the  Larvae^  or  the  souls  of  wicked 
men.  But  the  common  idea  was  that  the  Lemurtt 
and  Larwie  were  the  same.  They  were  said  to 
wander  about  at  night  as  spectres,  and  to  torment 
and  frighten  the  living.  In  order  to  propitiate 
them  the  Romans  celebrated  the  festival  of  the 
Ztemuralia  or  Lemuria,  {Did.  o/Antiq,  «««.) 

Lenaeiu  (Aijkuos),  a  surname  of  Dionysus,  de- 
riveA  from  KnwSs^  the  wine-press  or  the  vintage. 

Lentia  (£t»r),  a  town  in  Noricnm,  on  the 
Dimube. 

Xentiflniei,  a  tribe  of  the  Alemanni,  who  lived 
on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Lacns  Brigantinns  {Lake  of 
G>nstanee),  in  the  modem  lAmxgau. 

Lento,  GaoMnaliu,  a  follower  of  M.  Antony. 
He  was  one  of  Autonyms  7  agrarian  commissioners 
(^Meptemviratiu)  in  B.  c.  44,  for  apportioning  the 
Camponian  and  Leontine  lands,  whence  Cicero 
terms  him  divisor  liaUae, 

LentiUiu,  Comilliu,  one  of  the  haughtiest 
patrician  fiunQies  at  Rome ;  so  that  Cicero  coins 
the  words  AppieioM   and  LentuliioM    to    express 
the  qualities  of  the  high  aristocratic  party  {ad  Fam, 
ill.  7).    The  name  was  derived  from  Uhm^  like 
Cicero  from  eieer.  •«  L    L.,  consul  b.  c.  827 ;  le- 
gate in  the  Caudine  campaign,  321 ;  and  dictator 
320,  when  be  avenged  the  disgrace  of  the  Furcnlae 
Caudinae.  This  was  bdeed  disputed  (Li v.  ix  15); 
but  his  descendants  at  least  claimed  the  honour 
for  him,  by  assuming  the  agnomen  of  Caudinns.  — > 
S.  L.,  sumamed  Caiminiia,  pontifex  maximus,  and 
consul  237,  when  he  triumphed  over  the  Ligurians. 
He  died  213.— 8.  P.,  sumamed  C&udiniia,  served 
with  P.  Scipio  in  Spain,  210  ;  praetor  204  ;  one  of 
the  10  ambassadors  sent  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  196. 
<— 4.    P.,  praetor  in  Sicily  214,  and  continued  in 
his  province  for  the  2  fdlowing  yean.     In  189  he 
-was  one  of  10  ambassadors  sent  into  Asia  after  the 
auhmission  of  Antiochus.  — >  5.   Gn.,  quaestw  212 ; 
cnmle  aedile  204  ;  consul  201  ;  and  proconsul  in 
Hither  Spain  199.^6.    L.,  praetor  in  Sardinia 
211,  succeeded  Scipio  as  proconsul  in  Spain,  where 
he  remained  for  1 1  years,  and  on  his  return  was 
only  allowed  an  ovation,  because  he  only  held  pro- 
consular rank.     He  was  consul  199,  and  the  next 
year  nroconsnl  in  Gaul.— "7.  L.,  curale  aedile  163 ; 
consul  156;  censor  147.  •— 8.  P>9   curule  aedile 
with  Scipio  Nasica  169,  consul  sufiectus,  with 
C.  Domitius   162,  the  election    of  the    former 
consuls   being   declared  informaL     He   became 
princepa  senatus,  and  must  have  lived  to  a  good 
old  age,  since  he  was  wounded  in  the  contest  with 
C.  Gncchiis  in  121.^9.  P.,  sumamed  8iira,  the 
man  of  chief  note  in  Catiline's  crew.     He  was 
quaestor  to  Sulla  in  81 :  before  him  and  L.  Tri- 
aritts,  Verres  had  to  give  an  account  of  the  monies 
he  bad  received  as  quaestor  in  Cisalpine  Oaul. 
He  waa  soon  after  himself  called  to  account  for 
the  same  matter,  but  was  acquitted.    It  is  said 
that  he  got  his  cognomen  of  Sura  from  his  conduct 
on  this  occasion ;  for  when  Sulla  called  him  to 
account,  he  answered  by  scornfully  putting  out  his 
Ufft  **  like  boys,^  says  Plutarch,   **  when  they 
make  a   blunder  in   playing   at  balL^     Other 
persons,  however,  had  borne  Uie  name  before,  one 
perhaps  of  the  Lentolus  fiunily.    In  75  he  was 
praetor;  and  Hortensius,  pleading  before  luch  a 
judge,  bad  no  difficulty  in  procurixw  the  acquittal 
of  Terentius  Vanoi  when  accuaea  of  extottioD. 
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In  71  he  was  consul.  But  in  the  next  year 
he  was  ejected  from  the  senate,  with  63  others, 
for  inftmous  life  and  manners.  It  was  this, 
probably,  that  led  him  to  join  Catiline  and  his 
crew.  From  hia  distinguished  birth  and  high 
rank,  he  calculated  on  becoming  chief  of  the  con- 
spiracy; and  a  prophecy  of  the  Sibylline  books  was 
applied  by  flattering  haruspices  to  him.  Three 
Comelii  were  to  rule  Rome,  and  he  was  the  3rd 
after  SuUa  and  Cinna ;  the  20th  year  after  the 
burning  of  the  capitol,  &c,  was  to  be  fatal  to  the 
city.  To  gain  power,  and  recover  his  place  in  the 
senate,  he  became  praetor  aoain  in  63.  When 
Catiline  quitted  the  city  for  Etmria,  Lentulus  was 
left  as  chief  of  the  home  conspirators,  and  his  irre- 
solution probably  saved  the  city  from  being  fired. 
For  it  was  by  his  over-caution  that  the  negotiation 
with  the  ambassadors  of  the  AUobroges  was  entered 
into :  these  unstable  allies  revealed  the  secret  to 
the  consul  Cicero,  who  directed  them  to  feign 
compliance  with  the  conspirators*  wishes,  and  thus 
to  obtain  written  documents  which  might  be 
brought  in  evidence  against  them.  The  well- 
known  sequel  will  be  found  under  the  life  of 
Catilme.  Lentulus  was  deposed  from  the  praetor- 
ship^  and  was  strangled  in  the  Capitoline  prison  on 
the  5th  of  December.  His  step-son  Antony  pre- 
tended that  Cicero  refused  to  deliver  up  his  corpse 
for  burial*^  10.  P.,  sumamed  t^intfaer.  He 
received  this  nickname  from  his  resemblance  to 
the  actor  Spinther.  Caesar  commonly  calls  him 
by  this  name :  not  so  Cicero  ;  but  there  could  be 
no  harm  in  it,  for  he  used  it  on  his  coins  when 
pro-praetor  in  Spain,  simply  to  distinguish  himself 
from  the  many  of  the  same  fomily ;  and  his  son 
bore  it  after  him.  He  was  curule  aedile  in  63, 
the  year  of  Cicero*s  consulship,  and  was  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  apprehended  conspirator, 
P.  Sura  [No.  9].  His  games  were  long  remem- 
bered for  their  splendour ;  but  his  toga,  edged 
with  Tyrian  purple,  gave  offence.  He  was  praetor 
in  60 ;  and  by  Caesar*s  interest  he  obtained 
Hither  Spam  for  his  next  yearns  province,  where 
he  remained  into  part  of  58.  In  57  he  was  consul, 
which  dignity  he  also  obtained  by  Caesar*s  support. 
In  his  consulship  he  moved  for  the  immediate 
recall  of  Cicero,  brought  over  his  colleague  Me- 
telJus  Nepos  to  the  same  views  ;  and  his  services 
were  grateftdly  acknowledged  by  Cicero.  Now, 
therefore,  notwithstanding  his  obligations  to  Caesar, 
he  had  openly  taken  part  with  the  aristocracy.  He 
received  Cilicia  aa  his  province,  but  he  attempted 
in  vain  to  obtain  a  decree  of  the  senate,  charging 
him  with  the  oflice  of  restoring  Ptolemy  Auletes, 
the  exiled  king  of  Egypt  He  remained  aa  pro- 
consul in  Cilicia  from  56  till  July,  53,  and  obtained 
a  triumph,  though  not  till  51.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  tne  civil  war  in  49,  he  joined  the  Pompeian 
party.  He  fell  into  Caesar'k  hands  at  Corfinium, 
but  was  dismissed  by  the  hitter  uninjured.  He 
then  joined  Pompey  in  Greece;  and  after  the 
battle  of  Phanalia,  he  followed  Pompey  to  Egypt, 
and  got  safe  to  Rhodes.  ^11.  P.,  sumamed 
Splamr,  son  of  No.  10,  followed  Pompey *s 
fortunes  with  his  fother.  He  was  pardoned  by 
Caesar,  and  returned  to  Italy.  In  45  he  waa 
divorced  from  his  abandoned  wife,  MeteUa.  (Comp. 
Hor.,  Serm,  ii.  3.  239.)  After  the  murder  of 
Caesar  (44)  he  joined  the  conspirators.  He  served 
with  Cassius  apinst  Rhodes;  with  Bratus  in 
Lycia.  ^  18.    &.,  sumamed  dodiAniu,  a  Clau- 
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dins  adopted  into  the  Lentoliu  iamilj.  Hv^ras 
GODtal  in  72,  with  L.  Gelliui  Puhlicola.  In  the 
war  with  Spartacut  both  he  and  his.ooUeagne  were 
defeated  —  but  after  their  ooneolihip.  With  the 
tame  colleague  he  held  the  cemorBoip  in  70,  and 
ejected  63  memben  from  the  senate  for  in£unooa 
life,  among  whom  were  Lentulns  Sura  [No.  9J 
and  C.  Antonitti,  afterwarde  Cioero*e  colleague  in 
the  coniulihip.  Yet  the  majority  of  thoee  expelled 
were  acquitted  by  the  courts,  and  restored ;  and 
liontulus  supported  the  Manilian  law,  appointing 
Pompey  to  the  command  against  Mithridates.  As 
an  orator,  he  concealed  his  want  of  talent  by  great 
skill  and  art,  and  by  a  good  voice.  ••  IS.  L.,  snr- 
named  Groa,  appeared  in  61  as  the  chief  accuser 
of  P.  Clodius,  for  Tiolating  the  mysteries  of  the 
Bona  Dea.  In  58  he  waa  praetor,  and  in  49  consul 
with  C.  Marcellus.  He  was  raised  to  the  consul- 
ahip  in  consequence  of  hit  being  a  known  enemy 
of  CaeCtr.  He  did  all  be  could  to  excite  hu 
waTering  party  to  take  arms  and  meet  Caeiar :  he 
called  Cicero  cowardly ;  blamed  him  for  seekmg  a 
triumph  at  such  a  time  ;  uxged  war  at  any  price, 
in  tlie  hope,  says  Caesar  {B.C. 1 4),  of  retiieTing 
his  ruined  fortunes,  and  becoming  another  Sulla. 
It  was  mainly  at  Lentulns*  instigation  that  the 
violent  measures  passed  the  senate  early  in  the 
year,  which  gave  the  tribunes  a  pretence  for  flying 
to  Caesar  at  Ravenna.  He  himself  fled  from  the 
city  at  the  approach  of  Caesar,  and  afterwards 
crossed  over  to  Greece.  After  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia,  he  fled  to  Egypt,  and  arrived  there  the  day 
after  Pompey*s  murder.  On  landing,  he  was 
apprehended  by  young  Ptolemy^  ministers,  and 
put  to  death  in  prison.*- 14.  L.,  suznamed  Higw, 
flamen  of  Mars.  In  57,  he  was  one  of  the  priests 
to  whom  was  referred  the  question  whether  the 
site  of  Cicero^B  house  was  consecrated  ground.  In 
&6  he  was  one  of  the  judges  in  the  case  of 
P.  Sextius,  and  he  died  in  the  same  year,  moch 
praised  by  Cicero.  ^U.  L.,  son  of  the  last,  and 
also  flamen  of  Mars.  He  defended  M.  Scaunia,  in 
54,  when  accused  of  extortion ;  he  accused  Oa- 
binins  of  high  treason,  about  the  same  time,  but 
was  suspected  of  collusion.  In  the  Philippics  he 
is  mentioned  as  a  friend  of  Antony**.  ^^IS.  GoMiil, 
sumamed  Gtetnlioiia,  consul  b.  c  1,  was  sent  into 
Africa  in  a.  d.  6,  where  he  defeated  the  Oaetuli : 
hence  his  surname.  On  the  accession  of  Tiberius, 
A.  D,  14,  he  accompanied  Drusus,  who  was  sent 
to  quell  the  mutiny  of  the  legions  in  Pannonia. 
He  died  25^  at  a  very  great  age,  leaving  behind 
him  an  honourable  reputation.  ••  17.  On.,  sur- 
named  Gftetvlieiu,  son  of  the  last,  consul  a.  o.  26. 
He  afterwards  had  the  command  of  the  legions  of 
Upper  Germany  for  1 0  years,  and  was  very  popular 
among  the  troops.  In  39  he  was  put  to  death  by 
order  of  Caligula,  who  feared  his  influence  with 
the  soldiers.  He  was  an  historian  and  a  poet ; 
but  wg  have  only  3  lines  of  hit  poems  extant, 
unless  he  is  the  author  of  9  epigrams  in  the  Greek 
Anthology,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Gaetulicns. 
Lm,  or  LScm  (A^O-  ^  Also  called  Leonidaa 
(AfwyiSiif ),  of  Heraclea  on  the  Pontua,  disciple  of 
Plato,  was  one  of  the  conspirators  who,  with  their 
leader,  Chion,  assassinated  Clearchus,  tyrant  of 
Heraclea,  11.&  353.— 2.  Of  Byxantium,  a  rhe- 
torician and  historical  writer  of  the  age  of  Philip 
and  Alexander  the  Great^S.  Diaconus  or  the 
Peaoon,  a  Bysantine  historian  of  the  10th  century. 
Hia  histoiy,  in  10  books,  includes  the  period  from 
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the  Cretan  expedition  of  Nicephoni  Phocai,  is 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Romanns  II.,  a.  d.  byj, 
to  the  death  of  Joannes  L  Zimiicca,  975.  T:^ 
style  of  Leo  is  Tidous :  he  emptoji  anosud  £: 
inappropriate  words  (many  of  them  boirowed  £pc. 
Homer,  Agathias  the  histtoiaa,  and  the  SeptoajHs:*! 
in  the  |rface  of  simple  and  common  ones ;  ud  Ir 
abounda  in  tautological  phrases.  Hii  luita.T. 
however,  is  a  valuable  oontempoiary  reoord  0;  a 
stirring  time,  honestly  and  fcariesilv  wrpr. 
Edited  for  the  first  time  by  Hate,  Paris,  loi  >. 
«-4.  Giammaticus,  one  of  the  eondnaaton  4 
Byxantine  history  fitim  the  period  wheo  Tixi' 
phanes  leaves  off  Hia  work,  entitled  Gn^ 
graphiay  extenda  from  the  aocesskm  of  Leo  V.  ti* 
Armenian,  813,  to  the  death  of  Romsnoi  Ltci- 
penus,  944.  Edited  with  Theophancs  by  Combct 
Paris,  1665.  —  6.  Archbishop  of  TbestalonicE,  e 
eminent  Byaantine  phUosopher  and  ecclesisi^c  i 
the  9th  century.  Hia  works  are  lost,  bat  b^ » 
frequently  mentioned  in  terms  of  the  iiipfT' 
praise  by  the  Byantine  writers,  eeperiaUj  fer  b 
knowle^  of  geometry  and  astronomy.— 6.  )b- 
gentenus,  a  commentator  on  Aristotle,  flouts  ^ 
during  the  1st  half  of  the  l4th  centait.  l-- 
was  a  monk,  and  afterwards  aitkbiskop  of  ^.>- 
tileneu  Sevcoal  of  his  commentaries  on  A»t« 
are  extant,  and  have  been  published.— 7.  u 
was  also  the  name  of  6  Byaantine  empenn 
these  Leo  VI.,  sumamed  the  phflosopbec  vt 
reigned  886—911,  is  celebrated  in  the  )m^r; 
the  kter  Greek  liteiature.  He  wrote  a  treatur : 
Greek  tactics,  17  oradea,  33  oiations,  snd  k^ct- 
other  works,  which  are  atill  extant  He  ii  i]»>c^ 
lebnted  in  the  history  of  legislation.  Ai  the  Uj 
language  had  long  ceased  to  be  the  official  la: 
guage  of  the  Eastern  empire,  Basil,  the  fatfcrr*: 
Leo,  had  formed  and  partly  executed  the  p!^  ^ 
issuing  an  authorised  Greek  vcnion  of  Jostiiucl 
legishuion.  This  plan  waa  carried  out  br  I^ 
The  Greek  version  is  known  under  the  title  i 
Botf-iXuDol  Aiord^ffit,  or  ahoitly,  Botf'tAiKal;  :> 
Latin,  BaaUiea^  which  means  **  Imperisl  Coaiti 
tutions,**  or  "  Laws.**  It  ia  divided  into  60  U**J 
subdivided  into  titles,  and  contains  the  Inftin.*^ 
the  Digest,  the  Codex,  and  the  NoTellse :  >>i 
likewise  such  constitutions  aa  were  istaed  It  'J 
successors  of  Justinian  down  to  Leo  VI.  Ti"^ 
are,  however,  many  lawa  of  the  Digest  mtcA  \ 
the  BasiUca,  which  contain,  on  the  other  ba£<^* 
considerable  number  of  lawa  or  ezoaeti  '.^i 
ancient  jurists  which  are  not  in  the  Digest.  Ta 
publication  of  this  authorised  body  of  law  in  t|^ 
Greek  language  led  to  the  gradual  disuie  of  v\ 
original  compilations  of  Justinian  in  the  £a^ 
But  the  Roman  law  was  thus  more  finnljr  <^9 
blished  in  Eastern  Europe  and  Wettein  Ai) 
where  it  has  maintained  itself  among  the  Grvt^ 
popuhition  to  the  present  day.  The  beit  e<i;ti«' 
of  the  BaaiUea  ia  the  one  now  pobliibiog  r 
Heimbach,  Lipa.  1883,  seq. 

LeobStM.    [Labotaa.] 

UMJktM  (AM»x(ipift),  an  Athenian  sttto/ 
and  sculptor,  waa  one  of  the  great  arti<ts  0!  i:: 
later  Athenian  school,  at  the  head  of  vfaicb  •*: 
Scopes  and  Pnxitelea.  He  flourished  b.  c.  ^3-'-* 
338.  The  masterpiece  of  Leochans  tetm  to  h^\ 
been  his  statue  of  the  rape  of  Qmymfde.  i'A 
original  work  was  in  bronae.  Of  the  extsat  c^r 
in  marble,  the  best  is  one,  half  the  site  of  Uie, . 
the  Muaeo  Pio-Clfmantinob 
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LeoeSriuBl  (AccMc^fMor),  a  ihriiie  in  Atlieni,  in 
tile  Cenunicoa,  erected  in  honour  of  the  daughten 
of  Leofl.     Hip{Nircha8  was  mordered  here. 

LeSd&mu  (AcofSd/iof),  a  diitinguithed  Attic 
orator,  was  educated  in  the  school  of  Isocrates, 
and  is  gTMtly  piaised  by  Aeachines. 

LeonXoa,  a  town  of  the  Edetani  in  the  W.  of 
Hispania  Tarraconensis. 

leSnldM  (AwriSaf).  L  I.  King  of  Sparta, 
B.  c.  491 — 180,  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Aniucan- 
drides  bj  his  first  wife,  and,  according  to  some 
accounts,  was  twin>brother  to  Cleombrotns.  He 
■ncceeded  his  half-brother  Cleomenes  I.,  B.  c  491, 
his  elder  brother  Doriens  also  having  previously 
died.  When  Greece  was  inraded  by  Xerxes, 
480,  Leonidas  was  sent  with  a  small  army  to 
make  a  stand  against  the  enemy  at  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae.  The  number  of  his  army  is  va- 
riously stated:  according  to  Herodotus,  it  amounted 
to  somewhat  more  than  5000  men,  of  whom  300 
'were  Spartans ;  in  all  probability,  the  regular 
band  of  (so  called)  knights  (t«irc<f ).  The  Persians 
in  vain  attempted  to  force  their  way  through  the 
pass  of  Thermopylae.  They  were  driven  back  by 
jLiconidas  and  his  gallant  band  with  immense 
slaughter.  At  length  the  Malian  Ephialtes  be- 
trayed the  mountain  path  of  the  Amopaea  to  the 
Persians,  who  were  thus  able  to  fiiU  upon  the  rear 
of  the  Greeksw  When  it  became  known  to  Le- 
onidas that  the  Persians  were  crossing  the  moon- 
tain,  he  dismissed  all  the  other  Greeks,  ezeept  the 
Thespian  and  Theban  forces,  declaring  that  he 
and  the  Spartans  under  his  command  must  needs 
remain  in  the  post  they  had  been  sent  to  guard. 
Then,  before  the  body  of  Persians,  who  were 
crossing  the  mountain  under  Hydamea,  could 
arrive  to  attack  him  in  the  rear,  he  advanced  from 
the  narrow  pass  and  charged  the  myriads  of  the 
enemy  with  his  handed  of  troops,  hopeless  now  of 
preserving  their  lives,  and  anxious  only  to  sell 
them  deariy.  In  the  desperate  battle  which  en- 
sued, Leonidas  himself  fell  soon.  His  body  was 
lescued  by  the  Greeks,  after  a  violent  struggle. 
On  the  hiUock  in  the  pass,  where  the  remnant  of 
the  Greeks  made  their  last  stand,  a  lion  of  stone 
was  set  up  in  his  honour.— > 3.  II.  King  of  Sparta, 
was  son  of  the  traitor,  Cleonymus.  He  acted  as 
gnardian  to  his  in&nt  relative,  Areus  II.,  on 
whose  death  he  ascended  the  throne,  about  256. 
Being  opposed  to  the  projected  reforms  of  his  con- 
temporary Agis  IV.,  he  was  deposed,  and  the 
throne  was  transferred  to  his  son-in-law,  Cleora- 
brotus  ;  but  he  was  soon  afterwards  recalled,  and 
caused  Agis  to  be  put  to  death,  240.  He  died 
about  236,  and  was  Succeeded  by  his  son,  Cleo- 
menes III.— >8.  A  kinsman  of  Olympias,  the 
mother  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was  entrusted 
with  the  mam  superintendence  of  Alexander's 
education  in  his  earlier  years,  before  he  became 
the  pupO  of  Akristotle.  Leonidas  was  a  man  of 
austere  character,  and  trained  the  young  prince  in 
hardy  and  self-denying  habits.  There  were  2  excel- 
lent cooks  (said  Alexander  afterwards)  with  which 
Leonidas  had  fumuhed  him,— a  night's  march  to 
season  his  breakfast,  and  a  scanty  breakfisst  to 
season  his  dinner.  —  4.  Of  Tarentnm,  the  author 
of  upwards  of  100  epigrams  in  the  Doric  dialect 
His  epigrams  fumed  a  part  of  the  Garland  of 
Meleager.  They  are  chiefly  inscriptions  for  de- 
dicatory offerinos  and  works  of  art,  and,  though 
not  of  a  very  high  ofder  of  poetry,  are  usnally 
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pleasing,  ingenious,  and  in  good  taste.  Leonidas 
probably  lived  in  the  time  of  Pyrrhu8.-*5.  Ot 
Alexandria,  also  an  epigrammatic  poet,  flourished 
under  Nero  and  VMpasian.  In  the  Greek  Antho- 
logy, 48  epigrams  are  ascribed  to  him :  they  are  of 
a  Tery  low  order  of  merit. 

Leoimitiu  (Afoya^Toi),  a  Maradonian  of  Pella, 
one  of  Alexander's  most  distinguished  officers. 
His  fiither^  name  is  variously  given,  as  Anteas, 
Anthes,  Onasus,  and  Eunus.  He  saved  Alex- 
ander's life  in  India  in  the  assault  on  the  city  of 
the  Malli.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  (b.c. 
323),  he  obtained  the  satrspy  of  the  Lesser  or 
Hellespontine  Phrygia,  and  in  the  following  year 
he  crossed  over  into  Europe,  to  assist  Antipater 
against  the  Greeks ;  but  he  was  defeated  by  the 
Athenians  and  their  allies,  and  fell  in  battle. 

Leontlftdes  (AtomcfiSns).  1.  A  Theban,  com- 
manded at  Thermopylae  the  forces  supplied  by 
Thebes  to.  the  Grecian  army,  b.  a  480.  -»  2.  A 
Theban,  assisted  the  Spartans  in  seising  the  Cad- 
mes,  or  citadel  of  Thebes,  in  382.  He  was  slain 
by  Pelopidas  in  879,  when  the  Spartan  exiles 
recovered  possession  of  the  Cadmea. 

Leo&tfm  (o2  Acorrivoi :  Aforrirot :  Lentvni\  a 
town  in  the  E.  of  Sicily,  about  5  miles  from  the 
sea,  N.  W.  of  Syracuse,  was  situated  upon  the 
small  river  Lissus.  It  was  built  upon  2  hills, 
which  were  separated  from  one  another  by  a  val- 
ley, in  which  were  the  forum,  the  senate-house, 
and  the  other  public  buildings,  while  the  temples 
and  the  private  houses  occupied  the  hills.  The 
rich  plains  N.  of  the  city,  called  Leoniini  Campi, 
were  some  of  the  most  fertile  in  Sicily,  and  pro- 
duced abundant  crops  of  most  excellent  wheat  Leon- 
tini  was  founded  by  Chalcidians  from  Naxot,  b.  c. 
730,  only  6  yean  after  the  foundation  of  Naxos  it- 
selC  It  never  attained  much  political  importance  in 
consequence  of  its  proximity  to  Syracuse,  to  which 
it  soon  became  subject,  and  whose  fortunes  it 
shared.  At  a  bter  time  it  joined  the  Carthaginians, 
and  was  in  consequence  taken  and  plundered  by 
the  Romans.  Under  the  Romans  it  sunk  into  in- 
significance.   Goigias  was  a  native  of  Leontini. 

Leontilini  (Act^moir),  an  Athenian  hetaera, 
the  disciple  and  mistress  of  Epicurus,  wrote  a 
treatise  against  Theophrastus.  She  had  a  daughter, 
Dane,  who  was  also  an  hetaera  of  some  notoriety. 

I«ontInm  (Ac^moy),  a  town  in  Achaia,  be- 
tween Pharae  and  Aegium. 

LM>ntip51if  (AfOKfi^roAir,  Af((rr<wKV<(Ais).  L 
A  city  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt,  S.  of  Thmuia,  and 
N-W.  of  Athribis,  was  the  capital  of  the  Nomos 
Leontopolites,  and  probably  of  late  foundation,  as 
no  writer  before  Strabo  mentions  it  Its  site  it 
uncertain. '-•8.  [Nicbphorium.] 

Looprepldei,  L  e.  Simonides,  the  son  of  Leo- 
prepes. 

Leot  (ActfSr),  one  of  the  heroes  eponymi  of  the 
Athenians,  said  to  have  been  a  son  of  Orpheus. 
The  phyle  or  tribe  of  Leontis  derived  its  name 
from  him.  Once,  when  Athens  was  suflfering  from, 
famine  or  plague,  the  Delphic  oracle  demanded 
that  the  daughters  of  Leos  should  be  sacrificed, 
and  the  fiither  complied  with  the  command  of  the 
oracle.  The  maidens  were  afterwards  honoured 
by  the  Athenians,  who  erected  the  Leoeorium 
(from  Af«^ff  and  K6pai)  to  them.  Their  names 
were  Praxithea,  Theope,  and  Enbule. 

LtotthSnes  {Awo9ivyis%  an  Athenian  com- 
mander  of  the  combined  Greek  army  in  the  Lamian 
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war.  In  the  year  after  the  death  of  Alexander 
(&c.  323),  be  defeated  Antipate>r  near  Thermo- 
pylae ;  Antipater  thereupon  threw  hinuelf  into 
the  small  town  of  Lamia.  Leosthenei  pressed  the 
aiege  with  the  utmost  vigoor,  but  was  killed  by  a 
blow  from  a  stone.  His  loss  was  mourned  by  the 
Athenians  as  a  public  calamity.  He  was  honoured 
with  a  public  Inurial  in  the  Cetamicus,  and  his 
funeral  oration  was  pronounced  by  Hyperides. 

LeotyoMdei  (AcMryx^f  >  Acvrvx^ifs ,  Herod.). 
1.  King  of  Sparta,  B.  c.  491— -469.  He  commanded 
the  Greek  fleet  in  479,  and  defeated  the  Persians 
at  the  battle  of  Mycale.  He  was  afterwards  sent 
with  an  army  into  Thesssly  to  punish  those  who 
had  sided  with  the  Persians  ;  but  in  consequence 
of  his  accepting  the  bribes  of  the  Aleuadae,  he  was 
brought  to  trial  on  his  return  home,  and  went  into 
exile  to  Tegea,  469,  where  he  died.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  grandson,  Archidamus  II.«-S.  Grand- 
son of  Archidamus  II.,  and  son  of  Agis  1 1.  There 
was,  howcTer,  some  suspidon  that  he  was  in 
reality  the  fruit  of  an  intriffue  of  Alcibiades  with 
Timaea,  the  queen  of  Agis  ;  in  con^uenee  of 
which  he  was  excluded  from  the  throne,  mainly 
through  the  influence  of  Lysander,  and  his  uncle, 
AgesUaus  II.,  was  substituted  in  his  room. 

Lapldof  AemlUiu,  a  distinguished  patrician  fii- 
mily.  L  X.,  aedile  &  c.  192 ;  praetor  191,  with 
Sicily  as  his  province ;  coobvI  187,  when  he  de- 
feated the  Liffurians ;  pontifex  maximus  180  ; 
censor  179  with  M.  Fulnus  Nobilior ;  and  consul 
a  second  time  175.  He  was  six  times  chosen  by 
the  censors  prinoeps  senatns,  and  he  died  152,  full 
of  years  and  honours.  Lepidus  the  triumvir  is 
called  by  Cicero  {Phil,  xiii.  7)  the  pnmqpos  of  this 
Lepidus ;  but  he  would  seem  more  probably  to 
hare  been  his  oftngmt,  or  great-great-grandson.  «- 
S.  M.,  consul  137,  carried  on  war  in  Spain  against 
the  Vaccaei,  but  unsuccessfully.  Smce  he  had  at- 
tacked the  Vaccaei  in  opposition  to  the  express 
orders  of  the  senate,  he  was  deprived  of  his  com- 
mand,  and  condemned  to  pay  a  fine.  He  was  a 
roan  of  education  and  refined  taste.  Cicero,  who 
had  read  his  speeches,  speaks  of  himas  the  greatest 
orator  of  his  age.  He  helped  to  form  the  style  of 
Tib.  Gracchus  and  C.  Garbo,  who  were  accustomed 
to  listen  to  him  with  great  care.-—>  8.  X.,  the 
father  of  the  triumvir,  was  praetor  in  Sicily  in  81, 
where  he  earned  a  character  by  his  oppressions 
only  8ea>nd  to  that  of  Veires.  In  the  civil  wars 
between  Marine  and  Sulla  he  bdonged  at  first  to 
the  party  of  the  latter,  but  he  afterwards  came 
forward  as  a  leader  of  the  popular  party.  In  his 
consulship,  78,  he  attempted  to  rescind  the  laws  of 
Sulla,  who  had  lately  died,  but  he  waa  opposed  by 
his  colleague  Catulus,  who  receired  the  powerful 
support  of  Pompey.  In  the  following  year  (77) 
Lepidus  took  up  arms,  and  marched  against  Rome. 
He  was  defeated  by  Pompey  and  Catulus,  under 
the  walla  of  the  city,  in  the  Campus  Martins,  and 
was  obliged  to  take  to  flight  Finding  it  impossible 
to  hold  his  ground  in  Italy,  Lepidus  sailed  with 
the  remainder  of  his  forces  to  Sardinia  ;  but  re- 
pulsed even  in  this  island  by  the  propraetor,  he 
died  shortly  afterwards  of  chagrin  and  sorrow, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  incratsed  by  the  dis- 
covery of  his  wife*s  infidelity. •«  4.  Xam.,  sur- 
named  liviaaiu,  because  he  belonged  originally  to 
the  Livia  gens,  consul  77,  belong^  to  the  aristo- 
cratical  party,  md  was  one  of  the  influential  persons 
who  prevailed  upon  Sulb  to  spare  the  lift  of  the 
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young  Julius  Caesar.  — •  5.  IL,  consul  66,  witb  L 

Volcatius  Tullns,  the  sameyesr  in  which  Cicero  vti 

praetor.    He  belonged  to  the  aiistocndol  pun. 

but  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  w  in  49,  he 

retired  to  his  Formian  villa  to  watch  the  pivgmi 

of  events.  —  6.  L.  Atmiliiis  Favlu,  ion  of  N^ 

3,  and  brother  of  M.  Lepidus,  the  triomTir.   Hj 

surname  of  Paulus  was  probably  given  him  by  kk 

fiathec,  in  honour  of  the  celebrated  Aemilioi  Paohu. 

the  conqueror  of  Macedonia.  But  sbce  he  beloi^ 

to  the  family  of  the  Lepidi,  and  not  to  that  of  tH* 

Pauli,  he  is  inserted  in  this  place  and  not  mder 

Paul-US.    Aemilius  Paulus  did  not  fettov  the  n- 

ample  of  his  father,  but  commenced  hii  f^^t 

career  by  supporting  the  aristocratical  panj.  Us 

first  public  act  was  the  aocasatioa  of  Cati£w  i: 

63.    He  was  quaestor  in  Macedonia  59;  a«<I^« 

55  ;  praetor  53  ;  and  consul  50,  along  witii  M. 

Claudius  Maicellns.     Paulus  was  rsiied  to  tV 

consulship,  on  account  of  his  being  one  of  the  isifi 

determined  enemies  of  Caesar,  but  Caesar  fic^ 

him  over  to  his  side  by  a  bribe  of  1500  tilesa 

which  he  is  said  to  have  expended  on  th«  eoie^'- 

tion-of  a  magnificent  basilica  which  he  hsd  a:- 

menced  in  his  aedileship.    After  die  miodfr  i 

Caesar  (44),  Paulus  joined  the  senatorial  ^, 

He  was  one  of  the  senators  who  declared  H.  U?* 

dus  a  public  enemy,  on  account  of  his  hanngK!^ 

Antony  ;  and,  accordingly,  when  the  tnomnza 

vras  formed,  his  name  was  set  down  fint  is  '«^ 

proscription  list  by  his  own  brother.    The  k^^ 

however,  who  were  appointed  to  kill  him,  lUs^ 

him  to  escape.    He  paased  over  to  Bmtoi  inAi^ 

and  after  the  death  of  the  latter  repaired  to  Mj^ 

tus.     Here  he  remained,  and  refused  to  f)  t> 

Rome,  although  he  was  pardoned  by  the  triostH 

^7.  X.  A«]iuliiu  Lepidus,  the  MimTir,  bntkaj 

of  the  last.     On  the  breaking  out  of  the  eiiii 

(49),  Lepidus,  who  was  then  praetor,  joined  0 

par^  ;  and  as  the  consuls  had  fled  with  F 

from  Italy,  Lepidus,  as  praetor,  was  the  hitr' 

magistrate  remaining  in  Italy.    During  Ca«tf' 

absence  in  Spain,  Lepidus  presided  at  the  cosi* 

in  which  the  fbnner  was  appointed  dietattf.   1 

the  following  year  (48)  he  received  the  proriaix  _ 

Nearer  Spain.     On  his  return  to  Rome  in  4> 

Caesar  granted  him  a  triumph,  and  made  his  bj 

magister  equitmn  ;  and  in  the  next  year  (46).  fi 

colleague  in  the  consulship.     In  44  he  ncr^ 

from  Caesar  the  government  of  Narbonese  Gk 

and  Nearer  Spain,  but  had  not  quitted  the  nei:'^ 

bourhood  of  Rome  at  the  time  of  the  dictator^  d»(l 

Having  the  command  of  an  army  near  the  dtr,  S 

was  able  to  render  M.  Antony  efficient  assistaoce 

and  the  latter  in  consequence  allowed  Lepidat 

be  chosen  pontifex  "■■'Hirus^  which  dignity ' 

become  vacant  by  Caeear*s  death.    Lepidus 

afterwards  repaired  to  hia  provinces  of  Gsal  irj 

Spain.    He  remained  neutral  in  the  strae;^? ' 

tween  Antony  and  the  senate  ;  but  be  suhseqoeci 

joined  Antony,  when  the  latter  fled  to  him 

Oaul  after  his  defeat  at  Mntina.    This  was  in  t 

end  of  May,  43  ;  and  when  the  news  rear b 

Rome,  the  senate  proclaimed  Lepidui  a  p«h 

enemy.      In  the  anttmm  Lepidus  and  Antoi 

crossed  the  Alps  at  the  head  of  a  powerfol  sns 

Octavian  (afterwards  Augiutus)  jdned  them 

in  the  month  of  October  the  eelebfated  triufflrin 

was  formed,  by  which  the  Roman  worid  was  d 

vided  between  OcUvian,  Antony,  and  Lepid: 

[See  p.  106,  a.]    In  42  Lcpidns  remained  in  loi 
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u  coDral,  while  the  two  other  triamTin  proeecuted 
the  WW  aniiut  Brntoe  and  CaMiiis.  In  the  fireeh 
diMiion  «  the  pcoTinoet  after  the  battle  of  Phi- 
uppi,  Lepidue  received  Africa,  where  he  renained 
t..:  36.  In  thii  year  Octavian  lummoned  him  to 
Sicily  to  aitiat  him  in  the  war  against  Sex.  Poo^y. 
Lepulai  ohered,  but  tired  of  being  treated  ae  a 
rjbordinate,  he  reaolved  to  make  an  efibrt  to  acquire 
Sicily  for  himeelf  and  to  regain  hit  loit  power. 
\U  vu  easily  fubdned  by  Octayian,  who  »pared 
l:»  Me,  hat  deprived  him  of  hie  triumTirate,  his 
a.rDT,  tnd  hit  proTxneei,  and  commanded  that  he 
ibould  lire  at  Ciroeii,  under  strict  iunreiUance.  He 
«.M»ed  him,  however,  to  retain  his  4iK°i^  of  P<>n- 
t  fex  mazimas.  He  died  n.  &  1 3.  Aognstus  suo- 
mded  him  u  pontifex  maximus.  Lepidns  was 
i-cd  of  esie  and  repose,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
\^3X  he  possessed  abilities  capable  of  ejecting  much 
S3rt  thsn  he  ever  did.^8.  Fanlnfl  Aflmilini 
Lspidu,  MO  of  No.  6,  with  whom  he  is  fre- 
<t-c&ilT  coniiBanded.  His  name  is  variously  given 
hr  tbe'ancieot  writeii  Amuliua  Pmnlut^  or  Panlw 
.imJuiy  or  AtmUimM  Lepidui  PatUui^  but  Pou/im 
Aevt^  Lepidui  seems  to  be  the  most  coirect 
t  na.  Re  probably  fled  with  his  &ther  to  Brutus, 
Hi  he  aftenranU  made  his  peace  with  the  trium- 
^tn.  He  soeompanied  Octavian  in  his  campaisn 
wxsax  Stt.  Pompej  in  Sicily  in  36.  In  34  he 
w  nml  Affectum  In  22  he  was  censor  with 
L  MoutioB  Phmcufl,  and  died  while  holding  this 
•Iv'njtT.— 9.  X.  AmmDixiM  Lepidoi,  son  of  the 
^'  ^niir  [No.  7]  and  Junia,  formed  a  conspiracy 
•J  'iO,  for  the  porpoee  of  assassinating  Octavuui  on 
'I  <  fttan  to  Rome  after  the  battle  of  Actiiui. 
MaweoM,  who  had  charge  of  the  city,  became 
k  joaisted  with  the  plot,  seiied  Lepidus,  and  sent 
t-a  to  Odavian  in  the  Ekst,  who  put  him  to  death. 
K  J  fitthcr  wBs  ignorant  of  the  conspiracy,  but  his 
3:jtl)er  wu  privy  to  it  Lepidus  was  married 
''ce :  hii  fint  wife  was  Antonia,  the  daughter  of 
'^>  tiiomvir,  and  his  2nd  Servilia,  who  put  an  end 
v  her  life  by  swallowing  burning  coals  when  the 
'^sooKj  of  her  husband  was  discovered.  ••lO. 
(I  Asailiiii  Lepidtis,  consul  21  with  M.  LoUius. 
Hor.  JS>.  L  20. 2a)— 11.  L.  Amnilini  Pftnlni, 
» 1  of  No.  8  and  Cornelia,  mairied  Jtilia^  the  grand- 
^htsr  of  Augustna.  [Julia,  No.  6.]  Panlus 
lAenline  called  the  yrogemer  of  Augustus.  He 
«u  caBid  A.  n.  1  with  C.  Caesar,  his  wife*s 
^<^.  He  entered  into  a  conspincy  against  An- 
i'^itu,  of  the  particttlars  of  which  we  are  not  in- 

•  -laed.— 12.  JL  A«mOiiu  Lepidus,  brother  of 
'.  •  last,  consul  ▲.  D.  6  with  L.  Amintius.     He 

•  '(4  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  Augustus, 
« .3  eaployed  him  in  the  war  against  the  Dalma- 
'-.£1  uk  A.  0.  9.  After  the  deaUi  of  Augustus,  he 
*u  slso  held  in  high  esteem  by  Tiberius.— 
U  I.  Andliiu  L0]3du,  consul  with  T.  Sta- 
- .  a  Tiuns  in  a.  n.  11,  must  be  carefully  distin- 
rjiit^  from  the  last  In  a.  d.  21  he  obtained 
'<  Fnriace  of  Asia.— 14.  AMttiUu  Lopldiu, 
'•'4  iQii  of  11  and  Julia,  the  granddaughter  of 
Stt^utu^  tnd  eonseqnently  the  gteat-gtandson  of 
>.V(utQi  He  was  one  of  the  minions  of  the  em- 
'^:jt  Ciljgala,  widi  whom  he  had  the  most  shame- 
*'  c^saectioiL  He  married  Pmsilla,  the  fisvourite 
■^  ef  the  empenr ;  but  he  was  notwithstanding 
F^  ie  dttth  by  C^ignla,  a.  d.  39. 

^ttt&,  a  people  inhabiting  the  Alps,  in  whose 
*^^  Caesar  places  the  sources  of  the  Rhine, 
tti  Ymj  the  soofoei  of  the  Rhone.    They  dwelt 
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on  the  S.  slope  of  the  St  Ootthard  and  the  Simplon, 
towards  the  Lago  Maggiore,  and  their  name  is  still 
retained  in  the  Vol  Levudma,  Their  chief  town 
was  Oscela  {Domo  ttOtwola). 

Leprta  (A^irpea),  daughter  of  Pyigeus,  from 
whom  the  town  of  Lepreum  in  Elis  was  said  to 
have  derived  its  name.  [Lbprxum.]  Another  tra- 
dition derived  the  name  from  Lepreus,  a  son  of  Cau- 
con,  Olaucon,  or  Pjngeus,  by  Astydamia.  He  was 
a  grandson  of  Poseidoa,  and  a  rival  of  Hercules 
both  in  his  strength  and  his  powers  of  eating,  but 
he  was  conquered  and  slain  by  the  hitter.  His 
tomb  was  believed  to  exist  at  Phigalia. 

Leprtun  (A^«p«oy,  A^p«ot :  Acrpcdnf  r :  Shv* 
«i£r),  a  town  of  Elis  in  Trifdiylia,  situated  40 
stadia  fivm  the  sea,  was  said  to  have  been  founded 
in  the  time  of  Theseus  by  Minyans  from  Lemnos. 
After  the  Messenian  wars  it  was  subdued  by  the 
Eleans  with  the  aid  of  Sparta  ;  but  it  reooveied  its 
independence  in  the  Pefoponnesian  war,  and  was 
assisted  by  the  Spartans  against  Elis.  At  the  time 
of  the  Achaean  league  it  was  subject  to  Elis. 

(t  Lepta,  a  native  of  Cales  in  Campania,  and 
pnefectus  &br(bi  to  Cicero  in  Cilicia  B.C.  51.  He 
joined  the  Pompeian  party  in  the  dvil  war,  and  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  Cicero^  letters. 

Mptinei  (Aevrfrirr).  L  A  Syraeusan,  son  of 
Hermocrates,  and  brother  of  Dionysius  the  elder, 
tyrant  of  Syracuse.  He  commanded  his  brother's 
fleet  in  the  war  against  the  Carthaginians  b.  c.  397, 
but  was  defeated  by  Mago  with  great  loss.  In  390 
he  was  sent  by  Dionysius  with  a  fleet  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Lucanians  against  the  Italian  Greeks. 
Some  time  afterwards  he  save  offence  to  the  jealous 
temper  of  the  tyrant,  by  giving  one  of  his  daughters 
in  marriage  to  Philistus,  without  any  previous  in- 
timation to  Dionysius,  and  on  this  account  he  was 
banished  from  Syracuse,  together  with  Philistus. 
He  thereupon  retired  to  Tourii,  but  was  subse- 
quently recalled  by  Dionysius  to  Syracuse.  Here 
he  was  completely  reinstated  in  his  former  &vour, 
and  obtained  one  of  the  daughters  of  Dionysius  in 
marriage.  In  383,  he  again  took  an  active  part 
in  the  war  a^inst  the  Carthaginians,  and  com- 
manded the  right  wing  of  the  Syraeusan  army  in 
the  battle  near  Cronium  ;  in  which  he  was  killed. 
«-S.  A  Syraeusan,  who  joined  with  Calippos  in 
expelling  the  garrison  of  the  younger  Dionysius 
from  Rhegiom,  351.  Soon  afterwards  he  assas- 
sinated Calippus,  and  then  crossed  over  to  Sicily, 
where  he  made  himself  tyrant  of  Apollonia  and 
Engyum.  He  was  expelled  in  common  with  the 
other  tyrants  by  Timoleon ;  but  his  life  was  spared 
and  he  was  sent  into  exile  at  Corinth,  342.  •«  8. 
An  Athenian,  known  only  as  the  proposer  of  a  law 
taking  away  all  special  exemptions  from  the  burden 
of  public  charges  (dWA.ci«  rdr  Afirovpyiwir), 
against  which  the  celebrated  oration  of  Demosthenes 
is  directed,  usually  known  as  the  oration  against 
Leptines.  This  speech  was  delivered  855 :  and 
the  law  must  have  been  passed  above  a  year  before, 
as  we  are  told  that  the  lapse  of  more  than  that 
period  had  already  exempted  Leptines  from  all  per- 
sonal responsibility.  Hence  the  efforts  of  Demo- 
sthenes were  directed  solely  to  the  repeal  of  the 
law,  not  to  the  punuhment  of  its  proposer.  His 
arguments  were  snceeuful,  and  the  hiw  was  re- 
pelled.*-4.  A  Syrian  Greek,  who  assaasinated 
with  his  own  hand  at  Laodicea,  Cn.  Octavius,  the 
chief  of  the  Roman  deputies,  who  had  been  sent 
into  Syria,  162.    Demetrius  caused  Leptines  to  be 
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MiEed,  ind  Mnt  aa  a  prisoner  to  Rome ;  but  the 
aeoate  refiiaed  to  reeeiTe  him,  being  detiions  to  re- 
aerve  thia  cause  of  oompUint  aa  a  public  grievance. 
Leptis  (Actt/s).  L  Leptia  Xagna  or  Vai^o- 
lia  ( j  Acvrlf  /AC7CU17,  Nc«iiroXlf),  a  dtj  on  the 
coast  of  N.  Africa,  between  the  Syrtes,  E.  of  Abro- 
tonum,  and  W.  of  the  month  of  the  little  river 
Cinypa,  waa  a  Phoenician  colony,  with  a  flooriah- 
ing  commerce,  though  it  poaaessed  no  harbour. 
With  Abrotonum  and  Oea  it  formed  the  African 
Tripolis.  The  Romans  made  it  a  colony :  it  waa 
the  birthplace  of  the  emperor  Septimius  Sevenis : 
and  it  continued  to  flourish  till  a.  d.  366,  when  it 
was  almost  mined  by  an  attack  from  a  Libyan 
tribe.  Justinian  did  something  towards  its  resto- 
ration; but  the  Arabian  invasion  completed  its 
deatmetton.  Its  ruins  are  still  considerable.  •«■  2. 
Lcptia  Xmor  or  Parva  (ActtU  9)  fiutpii :  Lamia, 
Ru.),  usually  called  simply  Leptis,  a  Phoenician 
colony  on  the  coaat  of  Byiacium,  in  N.  Africa, 
between  Hadrumetnm  and  Thapsus  :  an  important 
place  under  both  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Ro> 


Lerina  (SL  H6iiond\  an  island  off  the  coast  of 
Gallia  Narbonensia,  opposite  Antipolis  (AtUUtet). 

Lema  or  LozBi  (kifunf),  a  district  in  Aigolis, 
not  far  from  Argos,  in  which  was  a  marsh  and  a 
amall  river  of  the  same  name.  It  waa  celebrated 
as  the  place  where  Herenlei  killed  the  Lemean 
Hydra.     [See  p.  308,  b.] 

Lero  (St  MargweriU)^  a  small  island  off  the 
coast  of  Gallia  Narbonensis. 

Liroa  (A^pos :  A^puM),  a  small  island,  one  of 
the  Spoiudes,  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sinus 
lassitts,  on  the  coast  of  Caria.  Its  inhabitants, 
who  came  originally  from  Miletus,  bore  a  bad 
character.  Besides  a  city  of  the  same  name,  it 
had  in  it  a  temple  of  Artemis,  where  the  tnina- 
fonnation  of  the  sisters  of  Meleager  into  guinea- 
fowls  was  said  to  have  taken  place,  in  memory  of 
which  guinea-fowls  were  kept  in  the  court  of  that 
temple. 

LaabOnax  (Ac^wvol).  1.  Son  of  Potamon  of 
Mytilene,  a  philosopher  and  sophist,  in  the  time 
of  Augustus.  He  waa  the  fisther  of  Polemon,  the 
teacher  and  friend  of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  Les> 
bonaz  wrote  several  political  orations,  of  which  2 
have  come  down  to  us,  one  entitled  vcpl  rov  woKifjuou 
KopofBUiw,  and  the  other  vporpcirrtK^r  Xiyos^  both 
of  which  are  not  unsuccessful  imitations  of  the  Attic 
orators  of  the  best  times.  They  are  printed  in  the 
collections  of  the  Greek  orators  [DBMOATHXNBa], 
and  separately  by  Orelli,  Lip's.  1820.—3.  A  Greek 
grammarian,  of  uncertain  age,  but  later  than  No.  1, 
the  author  of  an  extant  work  on  grammatical  figures 
(vcpl  axVf*^'''**^)f  published  by  Valckenaer  in  his 
edition  of  Ammonius, 

Leaboa  (Aiaiot:  \Mt99^  Lesblus:  MytiktiB^ 
MeUUn\  the  largest,  and  by  for  the  most  import- 
ant, of  the  island  of  the  Aegean  along  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  lay  opposite  to  the  Gulf  of  Adra- 
myttium,  off  the  coast  of  Mysia,  the  direction  of 
its  length  being  N.  W.  and  S.  JB.  It  is  inter- 
aected  by  lofty  mountains,  and  indented  with 
large  bays,  the  chief  of  which,  on  the  W.  side, 
runs  more  than  half  way  across  the  island.  It 
had  3  chief  headlands^  Argennum  on  the  N.  £., 
Sigrium  on  the  W.,  and  Malea  on  the  S.  Its 
rallies  were  very  fertile,  especially  in  the  N.  part, 
near  Methymna  ;  and  it  produced  com,  oil,  and 
wine  renowned  fbr  its  excellence.    In  early  times 
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it  was  called  by  various  names,  the  chief  of  wbioi 
were,  Issa,  Pelasgia,  Mytanis,  and  Mscaris:  tb< 
late  Greek  writers  called  it  Mjtilcne,  from  iti 
chief  ci^,  and  thia  name  has  bren  preterredto 
modem  times.  The  cariiest  reputed  inhsbituu 
were  Pelasgians  ;  the  next,  an  Ionian  eolonr,  «b 
were  said  to  have  settled  in  it  2  genemkuu  befure 
the  Trojan  War  ;  lastly,  at  the  time  of  the  grat 
Aeolic  migiation  (ISO  years  after  the  Tnja 
War,  according  to  the  mythical  chronology )« t£e 
island  was  colonised  by  Aeolians,  who  founded  ii 
it  an  Hexapolis,  connsting  of  tbe  6  dtiei,  Mjt- 
lene,  Methymna,  Eresns,  Pyirha,  AntiMa.  a£4 
Arisbe,  afterwards  reduced  to  6  through  tke  di- 
straction of  Arisbe  by  the  Mcthymnaeaoi.  Th 
Aeoliana  of  Lesbos  afttfwards  founded  namercu 
settlements  along  the  coast  of  the  Troadsnd  m  Uf 
region  of  Mt.  Ida,  and  at  one  time  a  great  pari  d 
the  Troad  aeema  to  have  been  subject  to  Lnl«s. 
The  chief  Acta  in  the  history  of  the  isliod  v* 
connected  with  its  principa!  city,  Mjrtflene,  wh'.ci 
was  the  scene  of  the  struggles  between  tbe  oobia 
and  the  commons,  in  which  ArcAXUS  sad  Pitta- 
cua  took  part.  At  the  time  of  tbe  PelopooseKa: 
War,  Lesbos  waa  subject  to  Athena  Aitpr  t7> 
rioua  changes,  it  fell  under  the  power  of  }ink- 
datea,  and  passed  frtim  him  to  the  Rona&i.  T-i 
island  is  most  important  in  the  eariy  histaTf 
Greece,  as  the  native  region  of  the  Aeoliao  ich«« 
of  lyric  poetry.  It  was  the  birthphwe  of  tbe  c- 
aician  and  poet  Tbbpandbb,  of  tbe  Ink  pj 
Alcasdb,  Sappho,  and  othera,  aiid  of  tbed:L7- 
rambic  poet  Arjon.  Other  forms  of  Htenatv 
and  philosophy  early  and  long  flourished  in  it:  tt: 
tage  and  statesman  Pittacus,  the  historiass  Hu* 
LANicifS  and  Theophanea,  and  the  philotopbn 
Theophrastas  and  Phaniaa^  were  all  Lesbtan^ 

Leabfithimii  (Ac^CMcm'sX  *  statuaij  of  is* 
cient  date,  and  a  native  of  Lesboa. 

Leaehef  or  Leachwn  (A^x^s,  ACrx^mX  or? 
of  the  so-called  cyclic  poeta,  son  of  AescbjlisB^  a 
native  of  Pyrrha,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mnikr^ 
and  hence  called  a  Mytilenean  or  a  Lesbisn.  H< 
flourished  about  B.C.  708,  and  was  nsoallj  regard«-l 
as  the  anthorof  the  LUtU  Iliad  (*lAi^  i^  ixaacsfr  cr 
'Wiiis  fuicpdy,  though  this  poem  was  alio  sichbci 
to  various  other  poeta.  It  consisted  of  4  book-s 
and  waa  intended  aa  a  supplement  to  the  Hoirrr: 
Iliad.  It  related  the  events  after  the  death  f 
Hector,  the  &te  of  Ajax,tlie  exploits  of  Philoctfi«>< 
Neoptolemasy  and  U  lyases,  and  the  final  capture: 
and  destraction  of  Troy,  which  part  of  tbe  poeii 
waa  called  ITie  Dettrmtiom  o/Troy  {*UJo¥  ▼<><« . 
There  waa  no  unity  in  the  poem,  except  that  ••i 
historical  and  chronological  snccesftina.  Hvcf' 
Aristotle  remarka  that  the  little  Iliad  fbmiyDe<i 
materials  for  8  tragedies,  whilst  only  one  coaid  l< 
based  upon  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey  of  Homer. 

Lethaeoa  (Ai^ifoZos).  1  A  river  of  Ionia,  in 
Asia  Minor,  flowing  S.  past  Magnesia  ioto  t^e 
Maeander.  ^8.  A  river  in  the  &  of  Crete,  fluk- 
ing past  Gortyna.— 8.  [Lathon.] 

Utka  (A4<^),  the  personification  of  obliricL. 
called  by  Hesiod  a  daughter  of  Eria  A  rire;  it- 
the  lower  world  was  likewise  called  Lethe.  Tv 
aonla  of  the  departed  drank  of  this  river,  sod  th< 
foraot  all  they  had  said  or  done  in  the  upper  wori^ 

Lethe,  a  river  in  Spain.    See  Lucasa. 

LSto  (Airr«6),  called  Latdna  by  tbe  Romaa*.  -* 
described  by  Hesiod  as  a  daughter  of  the  Tiu. 
Coeus  and  Phoebe^  a  aiater  of  Asteris,  ssd  u*- 
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mother  of  Apollo  and  ArtemiB  by  Zeos,  to  whom 
she  was  married  before  Hera.  '  Homer  likewise 
calls  her  the  mother  of  ApoUo  and  Artemis  by  Zeos ; 
he  mentions  her  in  the  story  of  Niobe,  who  paid  so 
dearly  for  her  conduct  towards  Leto  [NioBx],and 
he  also  describes  her  as  the  friend  of  the  Trojans 
in  the  war  with  the  Greeks.  In  later  writers  these 
elements  of  her  stoiy  are  Tarioosly  embellished,  for 
they  do  not  describe  her  as  the  lawful  wife  of 
Zeus,  but  merely  as  his  mistress,  who  was  perse- 
cuted by  Hera  during  her  pregnancy.  All  the 
world  being  afraid  of  receiving  Leto  on  account  of 
Hera,  she  wandered  about  till  she  came  to  Delos, 
which  was  then  a  floating  island,  and  bore  the  name 
of  Asteria  or  Ortygia.  When  Leto  arriyed  there, 
Zeus  £sstened  it  by  adamantine  chains  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  that  it  might  be  a  secure  resting- 
place  for  his  beloTed,  and  here  she  gave  birth  to 
Apollo  and  Artemis.  The  tradition  is  also  related 
with  various  other  modifications.  Some  said 
that  Zeui  changed  Leto  into  a  quail  (fiprv^\ 
and  that  in  this  state  she  arrived  in  the  floating 
island,  which  was  hence  called  Ortygia.  Others 
related  that  Zens  was  enamoured  with  Asteria, 
but  that  she  being  metamorphosed  into  a  bird,  flew 
across  the  sea  ;  that  she  was  then  changed  into  a 
rock,  which  for  a  long  time,  lay  under  the  surface 
of  the  sea ;  and  that  this  rode  arose  from  the  waters 
and  received  Leto  when  she  was  pursued  by  Python. 
Leto  was  generally  worshipped  only  in  coojunetion 
with  her  children.  Delos  was  the  chief  seat  of  her 
worship.  [A  pollo.] — Itis probable  that  the  name 
of  Leto  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  words  as  the 
Greek  A^  and  the  Latin  lateo.  Leto  would  there- 
fore signify  ^  the  obscure**  or  **  concealed,**  not  as 
a  physical  power,  but  as  a  divinity  yet  quiescent 
and  invisible,  from  whom  issued  the  visible  divi- 
nity with  all  his  splendour  and  brilliancy.  This 
view  b  supported  by  the  account  of  her  genealogy 
given  by  Hesiod. — From  their  mother  Apollo  is 
frequently  Leto'iua  or  LaMm^  and  Artemis  (Diana) 
LMo^  LeioU^  LatoU^  or  IaUoc, 

Lenea  {rk  AcMcci),  a  town  at  the  extremity  of 
the  lapygian  promontory  in  Calabria,  with  a  stmk- 
ing  fountain,  .under  which  the  giants  who  were 
vanquished  by  Hercules  are  said  to  have  been 
buried.    The  promontory  is  still  called  Cbpo  di 
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Leueae,  Lraea  (Acmccu,  Ac^  :  £e/be),  a 
•mall  town  on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
near  Phocaea,  built  by  the  Persian  general  Tachos 
in  B.  c.  352,  and  remarkable  as  the  scene  of  the 
battle  between  the  consul  Licinius  Ciastua  and 
Aristonicus,  in  131. 

Lenou  or  Leiio&diA  (Acv««(f,  AcMcaS(a :  Atv- 
ir^iof :  Santa  Mamra)^  an  island  in  the  Ionian  sea, 
off  the  W.  coast  of  Acamania,  about  20  miles  in 
length,  and  from  5  to  8  miles  in  breadth.  It  has 
derived  its  name  from  the  numerous  calcareous 
hills  which  cover  its  surface.  It  was  originally 
united  to  the  mainland  at  its  N.E.  extremity  by  a 
narrow  isthmus.  Homer  speaks  of  it  as  a  penin- 
sula, and  mentions  its  well  fortified  town  Nerieut 
CN^pueos).  It  was  at  that  time  inhabited  by  the 
Teleboens  and  Leleges.  Subsequently  the  Corin- 
thians under  Cypselus,  between  b.c.  665  and  625, 
founded  a  new  town,  called  Leuoas  in  the  N.  E.  of 
the  country  near  the  isthmus,  in  which  they  settled 
1000  of  their  citizens,  and  to  which  they  removed 
the  inhabitants  of  Nericns,  which  lay  a  little  to  the 
W.  of  the  new  town.    The  Corinthians  also  cut  a 


canal  through  the  isthmus  and  thus  converted  the 
peninsula  into  an  ishwd.  This  canal  was  afterwards 
filled  up  by  deposits  of  sand ;  and  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  it  was  no  longer  available  for  ships, 
which  during  that  period  were  conveyed  acrots  the 
isthmus  on  more  than  one  occasion  (Thuc  iii.  81, 
iv.  8 ).  The  canal  was  opened  again  by  the  Romans. 
At  prewnt  the  channel  is  dry  in  some  parts,  and 
has  from  3  to  4  feet  of  water  in  others.  The  town 
of  Leucas  vras  a  place  of  importance,  and  during 
the  war  between  Philip  and  the  Romans  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Acarnanian  league,  and  the  place 
where  the  meetings  of  the  league  were  held.  It 
was  in  consequence  taken  and  plundered  by  the 
Romans,  B.C.  197.  The  remains  of  this  town  are 
still  to  be  seen.  The  other  towns  in  the  island 
were  HeUomhmm  (^'EXX6iu¥Q¥)  on  the  S.  E.  coast, 
and  Phara  (♦ofkl),  on  the  S.W.  coast— At  the  S. 
extremiQr  of  the  island,  opposite  Cephallenia,  was 
the  celebrated  promontory,  variously  called  Lenou, 
Zeiicaios,  Leueites^  or  LeuciUe  {CDueato),  on  which 
was  a  temple  of  Apollo,  who  hence  had  the  surname 
of  Leucadius.  At  the  annual  festival  of  the  god  it 
was  the  custom  to  cast  down  a  criminal  frt>m  this 
promontory  into  the  sea:  to  break  bis  &U  birds  of 
all  kinds  wen  attached  to  him,  and  if  he  reached 
the  sea  uninjured,  boats  were  ready  to  pick  him 
up.  This  appears  to  have  been  an  expiatory  rite ; 
and  it  gave  rise  to  the  well  known  story  that  lovers 
leaped  from  this  rock,  in  order  to  seek  relief  from 
the  pangs  of  love.  Thus  Sa][^ho  is  said  to  have 
leapt  down  fnnn  this  rock,  when  in  love  with 
Phaon  ;  but  this  well  known  story  vanishes  at  the 
first  approach  of  criticism. 

LeoioC  (Acvic^),  an  island  in  the  Enxine  sea, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes,  sacred  to 
Achilles.     [Achillbur  Dromos.] 

Lend,  a  people  in  the  S.  £.  of  Gallia  Belgica, 
S.  of  the  Mediomatrici,  between  the  Matrona  and 
Mosella.  Their  chief  town  was  TiUlum  (  Toul), 

Lend  Montti,  called  by  the  Romans  Albi 
Montes,  a  range  of  mountains  in  the  W.  of  Crete. 
[Albi  Montxs.] 

Leudppe.  [Alcathox.] 

LeneippXdM  {AtwumriBts),  i.  e.  PkoeU  and 
Hilaira,  the  daughters  of  Leudppus.  They  were 
priestesses  of  Athena  and  Artemis,  and  betrothed 
to  Idas  and  Lynceus,  the  sons  of  Aphareus ;  but 
Castor  and  PoUux  being  charmed  with  their  beauty, 
carried  them  oiF  and  married  them. 

Leuippos  (Ac^iirwot).  L  Son  of  Oenomaus. 
For  details  see  Daphnx.^8.  Son  of  Perieres  and 
Goraophone,  brother  of  Aphareus,  and  prince  of 
the  Messenians,  was  one  of  the  Calydonian  hunters. 
By  his  wife  Philodice,  he  had  2  daughters,  Phoebe 
and  Hilaira,  usually  called  Lxucippidbs.— -S.  A 
Grecian  philosopher,  the  founder  of  the  atomic 
theory  of  the  ancient  philosophy,  which  was  more 
fully  developed  by  Democritus.  Where  and  when 
he  was  bom  we  Iiave  no  data  for  deciding.  Mile- 
tus, Abdera,  and  Elis  have  been  assigneid  as  his 
birth-place;  the  1st,  apparently,  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  it  was  the  birth-place  of  several 
natural  philosophers ;  the  2nd,  because  Democritus 
came  from  that  town ;  the  3rd,  because  he  was  looked 
upon  as  a  disciple  of  the  Eleatic  schooL  The  period 
when  he  lived  is  equally  uncertain.  He  is  called 
the  teacher  of  Democritus  the  disciple  of  Parme- 
nides,  or,  aooording  to  other  accounts,  of  Zeno,  of 
Melissus,  nay  even  of  Pythagoras.  With  regard 
to  his  philosophical  system  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
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with  certainty,  tmce  tbe  writen  who  mention  bim, 
either  mention  him  in  conjunction  with  Democritus, 
or  attribute  to  bim  doctrines  which  are  in  like 
manner  attributed  to  Democritua.   [Dim ocritus.] 

Leuoon  (Ac^icmv).  1«  Son  of  Poeeidon  or  Atba- 
nuu  and  Tbemiito,  and  father  of  Erytbrua  and 
Evippe.  -*  2.  A  powerful  king  of  Bospoma,  who 
reigned  b.  c.  393-— 353.  He  was  in  close  alliance 
with  the  Atbeniani,  whom  he  supplied  wiUi  com 
in  great  abundance,  and  who,  in  return  for  his  ser- 
Tices,  admitted  bim  and  his  sons  to  the  citizenship 
of  Athens.-* 8.  An  Athenian  poet,  of  the  old 
comedy,  a  contemporary  and  rival  of  Aristophanes. 

LenodnXiuii  (fiwK^¥u>»\  a  place  in  the  island 
of  Chios.    (Thue.  yiii.  24.) 

LeuoSnfi^  (Aei/jcov^ii),  daughter  of  Minyas, 
usually  called  Leudppe.  [Alcathob.] 

LeuooiMtra  (As vicotrrrpa :  C.  deW  Armi)^  a  pro- 
montory in  tbe  S. W.  of  Bruttium,  on  the  Sicilian 
straits,  and 'a  few  miles  S.  of  Rhegium,  to  whose 
territory  it  belonged.  It  was  regarded  by  the 
ancient  writers  as  the  termination  of  the  Apomines, 
and  it  derived  its  name  firom  the  white  colonr  of 
its  rocka 

Leneq^hzyi  (AmwcS^^vs),  1.  A  city  of  Caria, 
in  the  plain  of  the  Maeander,  dose  to  a  curious 
lake  of  warm  water,  and  baring  a  renowned  temple 
of  Artemis  Leueophryne.  ^  3.  A  name  given  to 
the  island  of  Tbnsoos,  from  its  white  dim. 

Leuoophryne.    [Lbuoophrts.] 

LenoSala  or  LavoMla  (Pfona),  a  small  island 
in  tbe  S.  of  the  gulf  of  Paestum,  off  the  coast  of 
Lucania,  and  opposite  the  promontory  Posidium, 
said  to  have  been  called  after  one  of  tbe  Sirens. 

LeooSl^  {AtvKSiTvpot^  i.  e.  WhUe  S^/n(m$\ 
was  a  name  early  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  tbe  in- 
habitants of  Cappadocia,  who  were  of  the  Syrian 
race,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Syrian  tribes  of  a 
darker  colour  beyond  the  Tannia.  Afterwards, 
when  Cappadoces  came  to  be  the  common  name 
for  the  people  of  S.  Cappadocia,  the  word  Leuoosyri 
was  applied  specifically  to  the  people  in  the  N.  of 
the  country  (aft.  Pontns)  on  the  coast  of  the 
Euzine,  between  the  rivers  Halys  and  Iris :  these 
are  the  White  Syrians  of  Xenopbon  (Amab.  v.  6). 
After  the  Macedonian  conquest,  the  name  i^pears 
to  have  fallen  into  disuse. 

LeveSthSa  (AwKoB4a\  a  marine  goddess,  was 
previously  Ino,  the  wife  of  Athamas.  For  details 
see  Athamas. 

LauoSthSe,  daughter  of  tbe  Babylonian  king 
Orcbamus  and  Euiynome,  was  beloved  by  Apollo. 
Her  amour  was  betrayed  by  tbe  jealous  Clytia  to 
her  father,  who  buried  her  alive ;  whereupon  Apollo 
metamorphosed  her  into  an  incense  shrub. — Leu- 
cothoe  is  in  some  writers  only  another  form  for 
Leucothea. 

Lenotra  (t&  Acvrrfw:  Le/ha  or  Le/hra\  a 
small  town  in  Boeotia,  on  the  road  finom  Pbtaeae 
to  Thespiae,  memorable  for  the  victory  which 
Epaminondas  and  the  Thebans  here  gained  over 
cfeombrotus  and  tbe  Spartans,  b.  c.  871. 

Lraotmni  (AcDrrpov).  L  Or  Leuotra  (J>/)roX 
a  town  in  Messenia,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Messenian 
gulf,  between  Cardamyle  and  Tbalama,  on  the 
small  river  Pamisus.  The  Spartans  and  Messenians 
disput<»d  for  the  possession  of  it  ^8.  A  small  town 
in  Achaia,  dependent  on  Rhypae. 

Lexo^li  or  Ldzobii,  a  people  in  Gallia  Lugdu- 
nensis,  on  the  Ocean,  W.  of  the  mouth  of  tbe  Se- 
quana.   Their  capital  was  Noviomagns.  {Lidtus). 
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Idba  C^  AiSa\  a  dty  of  Mesopotanua,  betvm 
Nisibis  and  the  Tiffris. 

libanlni  (Aifd^ier),  a  distinguished  Gr^k 
sophist  and  rhetorician,  was  bom  at  Antioch,  od  tU 
Orontes,  about  a.  d.  314.  He  studied  st  Athens, 
where  he  imbibed  an  ardent  love  fat  the  great 
elassical  writers  of  Greece ;  and  he  aftemnli  tet 
up  a  private  school  of  ibetoric  at  Coostutinople, 
which  was  attended  l^  so  large  a  number  of  jnpiK 
that  tbe  classes  of  the  public  profcsson  vm  csm- 

?1etely  deserted.    Tbe  latter,  in  revenge,  charE;^ 
iibanius  with  being  a  magician,  and  obtsincd  bit 
expulsion  from  Constantinople  about  346.   He 
then  went  to  Nicomedia,  iniere  he  taoght  vith 
equal  success,  but  also  drew  upon  himself  bd  eqsal 
degree  of  malice  from  his  opponents.    After  a  m 
of  five  years  at  Nicomedia,  be  was  recslled  to  Car- 
stantinople.    Eventaally  he  took  up  bis  sbode  at 
Antioch,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  Iif^ 
Here  be  received  tbe  greatest  maiks  of  &voar  fras 
the  emperor  Julian,  862.    In  tbe  rriga  of  Vtiiss 
he  was  at  first  persecuted,  but  be  afWvudi  e» 
ceeded  in  winning  the  fiivoor  of  that  ncoaxch  ilv^ 
The  emperor  Theodoains  likewise  shoved  bb 
muk»  of  respect,  but  his  enjoyment  of  life  «»i^ 
tnrbed  by  ill  health,  by  misfortunes  m  hii  faejj. 
and  more  especially  by  the  disputes  in  vhicli  ^ 
was  incessantly  involved,  partly  with  rival  9b^\ 
and  partly  wiUi  the  prefocta.     It  cannot,  hoveT<r. 
be  denied,  that  be  himself  was  as  much  to  blasv 
as  bis  opponents,  for  be  appears  to  have  prerok'^ 
them  by  his  querulous  duposiUoo,  and  bj  t:? 
pride  and  vanity  which  everywhere  appear  in  b 
orations,  and  which  led  him  to  intcffere  in  polhia 
questions  which  it  would  have  been  wiser  t<^  h'* 
left  alone.    He  was  the  teacher  of  St  Basil  as^ 
Chrysostom,  with  whom  be  always  kept  iip  » 
friendly  connexion.  The  year  of  his  death  ii  vir^xr- 
tain,  but  from  one  of  his  epistles  it  is  evideot  \hit 
he  was  alive  in  391,  and  it  is  probable  thst  he^i«^ 
a  few  yean  after,  in  the  reign  of  Arcadiiis.  T!k 
extant  works  of  Libanius  are :  1 .  Modeli  for  ihft> 
rical  exerdses  (Xlpoyvftpavftdriif  mpsMyifr''^ 
2.  Orations  (A^oi)*  67  in  number.    3.  Declaa^ 
tions  (McA/toi),  i.e.  oratioRs  on  fictitioui  •obfrt^ 
and  descriptions  of  various  kinds,  50  in  noisb^- 
4.  A  life  of  Demosthenes,  and  aiganents  to  the 
speeches  of  tbe  same  orator.     5.  Letten  (*Evt«T«. 
Xof ),  of  which  a  very  large  number  is  stS  extant 
Many  of  these  letters  are  extremely  intemtinf. 
being  addressed  to  the  most  eminent  men  of  ^-^ 
time,  such  as  the  emperor  Julian,  Athsnavv. 
Basil,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Chrysostom,  and  oth<Tv 
The  style  of  Libanius  is  superior  to  thst  of  (!:# 
other  rhetoricians  of  the  4th  centmy.    He  took 
the  best  orators  of  the  daasie  age  as  hii  vaoA*k 
and  we  can  often  see  in  him  tbe  £adple  sodbaopf 
imitator  of  Demosthenes ;  but  he  is  not  slwan  able 
to  rise  above  the  spirit  of  his  age,  and  we  rareir 
find  in  him  that  natural  simplidty  which  constitote* 
the  great  charm  of  the  best  Attic  oiatan.   Ha 
diction  is  a  curious  mixture  of  the  pure  old  AttK 
with  what  may  be  tenned  medem.    IfonoTrr  it 
is  evident  that,  like  all  other  rbetoridam,  be  ^ 
more  concerned  about  the  fenn  than  the  mb- 
stance.    As  fitf  as  the  history  of  his  age  i>  ^' 
cemed,  some  of  his  omtioos,  and  still  more  h« 
epistles  are  of  great  value,  such  as  the  ontioo  \i 
which  he  relatea  the  events  of  his  own  life./'' 
eulogies  on  Constantius  and  Coostaaa,  the  ontMT.i 
on  Julian,  seveial  ontions  deseribiag  the  condiuoo 
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of  Antioch,  and  thoie  which  he  wrote  agauit  hli 
profemional  and  political  opponrats.  There  ii  no 
complete  edition  of  all  the  work*  of  Libaniu,  The 
liett  edition  of  the  orationi  and  dedamationa  ia  hy 
Keiike,  Altenbmg^  1791 — 97, 4  toU.  8to^  and  the 
beat  edition  of  the  epiatlea  ia  by  Wolf^  Amater- 
dam,  1738,  foL 

Ilblaw  {6  AlCayos,  rh  AlSaifw:  Heb.  Le- 
banon, Le,  the  WkUe  Momtams  Jehd  LUmam), 
tt  lofty  and  steep  mountun  range  on  the  confine  of 
Syria  and  Palestine,  diriding  Phoenioe  from  Coele- 
Syria.  It  extends  from  above  Sidon,  about  lat 
33^^  N.,  m  a  direction  N.N.E.  aa  fiu>  aa  about 
Ut  34^^.  Ita  higheat  summits  are  ooyered  with 
perpetual  snow,  its  sides  were  in  ancient  times 
clothed  with  forests  of  cedars,  of  which  only 
scattered  trees  now  remain,  and  on  ita  lower  slopes 
grow  vines,  figs,  mulberries,  and  other  fruits :  its 
wines  were  highly  celebrated  in  ancient  times.  It 
la  considerably  lower  than  the  opposite  range  of 
Antilibanuh.  In  the  Scriptures  the  word  Le- 
banon is  used  for  both  ranges,  and  for  either  of 
them  ;  but  in  classical  authors  the  names  Libanus 
and  Antilibanus  are  distinctive  terms,  being  ^plied 
to  the  W.  and  K  ranges  respectively. 

Libama  or  Libaniiim,  a  town  of  Liguria  on 
the  Via  Aurdia,  N.W.  of  Genua. 

Idbentliia,  LiibeiitXiia,  orLubentXa,  a  surname 
of  Venus  among  the  Romans,  by  which  she  is 
described  aa  the  goddesa  of  sexual  pleasure  {dea 
liiiidmu), 

lober,  or  Liber  Pater,  a  name  frequently  given 
by  the  Roman  poets  to  the  Greek  Bacchus  or 
Dionysus,  who  was  accordii^Iy  regarded  aa  iden- 
tical with  the  Italian  Liber.  But  the  god  Liber, 
and  the  goddess  Libera  were  ancient  Italian  divi- 
nities, presiding  over  the  cultivation  of  the  vine 
and  the  fertility  of  the  fielda.  Hence  they  were 
worshipped  even  in  early  times  in  conjunction  with 
Ceres.  A  temple  to  these  3  divinities  was  vowed 
by  the  dictator.  A,  Postumius,  in  b.c.  496,  and  was 
built  near  the  Circus  Flaminius ;  it  was  afterwards 
restored  by  Augustus,  and  dedicated  by  Tiberius. 
The  name  Liber  is  probably  connected  with  lib$- 
rare.  Hence  Seneca  says,  Ldber  didue  ett  quia 
liberal  tervUio  eurarum  ammi;  while  others,  who 
were  evidently  thinking  of  the  Greek  Bacchus, 
found  in  the  name  an  allusion  to  licentious  drink- 
ing and  speaking.  Poets  usually  called  him  lAber 
PaUr^  the  latter  word  being  very  commonly  added 
by  the  Italians  to  the  names  of  gods.  The  female 
Libera  was  identified  by  the  Romans  with  Cora  or 
Proserpina,  the  daughter  of  Demeter  (Ceres)  ; 
whence  Cicero  calls  Liber  and  Libera  children  of 
Ceres ;  whereas  Ovid  calls  Ariadne  Libera.  The 
festival  of  the  Liberalia  was  celebrated  by  the 
Romans  every  year  on  the  17th  of  March. 

IaKtIL      [LlBXR.] 

Ubertaa,  the  personification  of  Liberty,  was 
worshipped  at  Rome  as  a  divinity.  A  temple  was 
erected  to  her  on  the  Aventine  by  Tib.  Sempronius 
Gracchus.  Another  was  built  by  Clodius  on  the 
spot  where  Cicero*s  house  had  stood.  A  third  was 
erected  after  Caesar^  victories  in  Spain.  From 
these  temples  we  must  distinguish  the  Atrium 
Libertatis,  which  was  in  the  N.  of  the  forum,  to- 
wards the  QuirinaL  This  building  under  the  re- 
public served  as  an  office  of  the  censors,  and  also 
contained  tables  with  laws  inscribed  upon  them.  It 
was  rebuilt  by  Asinius  PoUio,  and  then  became 
the  repository  of  the  fint  public  library  at  Rome. 
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— Libertas  ia  usually  represented  in  works  of  art 
aa  a  matron,  with  the  pileus,  the  symbol  of  liberty, 
or  a  wreath  of  laureL  Sometimes  she  appears 
holding  the  Phrygian  cap  in  her  hand. 

Libethxidei.    [Libsthrum.] 

Libethrlne  Kons  (rb  Ai€-h0pio¥  Spot),  a  moun- 
tain in  Boeotia,  a  branch  of  Mt  Helicon,  40  stadia 
from  Coronca,  possessing  a  grotto  of  the  Libethrian 
nymphs,  adorned  with  their  statues,  and  2  fountaina 
UbHknas  and  Pelra. 

Libethmm  (AtiCn^poy,  t&  A^ieriOpa,  rh  AfCn- 
0pa),  an  ancient  Thncian  town  in  Pieria  in  Mace- 
donia, on  the  slope  of  Olympus,  and  S.W.  of  Bium, 
where  Orpheus  is  said  to  have  lived.  This  town 
and  the  surrounding  country  were  sacred  to  the 
Muses,  who  were  hence  called  LUtithrldee  ;  and  it  ia 
probable  that  the  worship  of  the  Muses  under  this 
name  was  transferred  from  this  place  to  Boeotia. 

IfUnflna,  an  ancient  Italian  divinity,  who  was 
identified  by  the  later  Romans  sometimes  with 
Persephone  (Proserpina),  on  account  of  her  con- 
nection with  the  dead  and  their  burial,  and  some- 
times with  Aphrodite  (Venus).  The  latter  waa 
probably  the  consequence  of  etymological  specula- 
tions on  the  name  Libitina,  which  people  connected 
with  libido.  Her  tonple  at  Rome  was  a  repository 
of  everything  necessary  for  burials,  and  persona 
might  there  either  buy  or  hire  those  things.  Hence 
a  person  undertaking  the  burial  of  a  person  (an 
undertaker)  was  called  UbUinarhu,  and  his  butinesa 
Ubilina ;  hence  the  expressions  Ubitinam  exereere,  or 
/aoerey  and  UbitinafiuUribue  mm  tt^Seiebal,  i.  e.  they 
could  not  all  be  buried.  It  is  reUted  that  king 
Servius  Tullius,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  deaths,  ordained  that  for  every  person  who  died, 
a  piece  of  money  should  be  deposited  in  the  temple 
of  Libitina. — Owing  to  this  connection  of  Libitina 
with  the  dead,  Roman  poets  frequently  employ  her 
name  in  the  sense  of  death  itself. 

'Ijbo,  BeribonXiiB,  a  plebeian  fiunily.  L  L., 
tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.c.  149,  accused  Ser.  Sulpi- 
cius  (Hlba  on  account  of  the  outrages  which  he  had 
committed  against  the  Lusitaniana  [Galba, 
No.  6.]  It  was  perhapa  this  Libo  who  consecrated 
the  Puieal  Seribomamim  or  Puleal  Ubonit,  of  which 
we  so  frequently  read  in  ancient  writeas.  The 
Puteal  waa  an  enclosed  place  in  the  forum,  near 
the  Arcus  Fabianus,  and  was  so  called  from  ita 
being  open  at  the  top,  like  a  puteal  or  well.  It  ap- 
pears that  there  was  only  one  such  puteal  at  Rome, 
and  not  two,  as  is  generally  believed.  It  was  de- 
dicated in  very  ancient  times  either  on  account  of 
the  whetstone  of  the  aufur  Navius  (comp.  Liv.  i. 
36X  or  because  the  spot  bad  been  struck  by  light- 
ning ;  it  was  subsequently  repaired  and  re-dedicated 
by  Libo,  who  erected  in  its  neighbourhood  a  tri- 
bunal for  the  praetor,  ia  consequence  of  which  the 
place  waa  frequented  by  perwns  who  bad  law-suits, 
such  as  money  lenders  and  the  like.  (Comp.  Hor. 
Sat.  ii.  6.  35,  ^>id.  i.  19.  8.)— 8.  L.,  the  father- 
in-law  of  Sn.  Pomney,  the  son  of  Pompey  the 
Great.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  49, 
he  naturally  sided  with  Pompey,  and  vraa  entrusted 
with  the  command  of  Etruria.  Shortly  afterwarda 
he  accompanied  Pompey  to  Greece,  and  was  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  war  that  ensued.  On  the 
death  of  Bibulns  (48)  be  had  the  chief  command 
of  the  Pompeian  fleet.  In  the  civil  wars  which 
followed  Caesar^s  death,  he  followed  the  fortuner 
of  his  soD-in-law  Sex.  Pompey.  In  40,  Octavian 
married  his  sister  Scribonia,  and  thia  marriage 
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wu  followed  by  a  peaoe  between  the  triumrirt  and 
Pompey  (39).  When  the  war  was  renewed  in 
36,  Libo  for  a  time  continaed  with  Pompey,  bnt, 
■eeing  his  cause  hopeless,  he  deserted  him  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.   In  34,  he  was  eonsnl  with  M.  Antony. 

lAhotL  (Aj^ctfr),  an  Elean,  the  architect  of  the 
great  temple  of  Zeus  in  the  Altis  at  Olympia, 
Nourished  about  B.C.  450. 

LilniL,  a  Gallic  tribe  in  Oallia  Cispadana,  to 
whom  the  towns  of  Brizia  and  Verona  formeriy  be- 
longed, from  which  they  were  expelled  by  the 
CenomanL  They  are  probably  the  same  people 
whom  we  afterwards  find  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Veroellae  under  the  name  of  Lebecii  or  Libid. 

Libimla,  a  district  of  lUyricom,  along  the  coast 
of  the  Adriatic  sea,  was  separated  from  Istria  on 
the  N.  W.  by  the  rirer  Arsia,  and  from  Dalmatia 
on  the  S.  by  the  river  Titins,  thus  ooiresponding 
to  the  W.  part  of  Croatia^  and  the  N.  part  of  the 
modem  DaUmaiia,  The  country  is  monntainous 
and  unproductive,  and  its  inhabitanta,  the  Ubnnii, 
supported  themselves  chiefly  l^  commeree  and 
navigation.  They  were  celebrated  at  a  very  eariy 
periml  as  bold  and  skilfiii  sailors,  and  they  appear 
to  have  been  the  first  people  who  had  the  sway  of 
the  waters  of  the  Adriatic.  They  took  possession  of 
most  of  the  islands  of  this  sea  as  (ar  as  Coieyra,  and 
had  settlements  even  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Italy. 
Their  ships  were  remarkable  for  their  swift  sail* 
ing,  and  hence  vessels  built  after  the  same  model 
were  called  LiburmkoB  or  LibiimM  nams.  It  was 
to  light  vessels  of  this  description  that  Augustus 
was  mainly  indebted  for  his  victory  over  Antonyms 
fleet  at  the  battle  of  Actium.  The  Libumians 
were  the  first  Illyrian  people  who  submitted  to  the 
Romans.  Being  hard  pressed  by  the  lapydes  on 
the  N.  and  by  the  Dalmatians  on  the  S.,  they 
aought  the  protection  of  Rome  at  a  comparatively 
early  period.  Hence  we  find  that  many  of  their 
towns  were  immunes,  or  exempt  from  taxes.  The 
islands  off  the  eoast  were  reckoned  a  part  of  Libur- 
nia  and  are  known  by  the  general  name  of  lAbmr^ 
uidm  or  IMmnacas  Insulae.  [Illthicum.] 

Libjpa  (Ai6^),  daughter  of  Epaphns  and 
Memphis,  from  whom  Libya  (Africa)  ii  said  to 
have  derived  its  name.  By  Poseidon  she  became 
the  mother  of  Agenor,  Belus,  and  Leiex. 

libj^a  (At«^ :  AiCvf  r,  Libyes).  1.  The  Greek 
name  for  the  continent  of  Africa  in  general 
[Aprica].— 4.  L.  Interior  (A.  i)  4vt6s\  the 
whole  interior  of  Africa,  as  distinguished  firom  the 
well-known  regions  on  the  N.  and  N.E.  coasts.  •« 
3.  Libya,  specifically,  or  LibyM  Nomot  (Aaff^r 
vofi^t),  a  district  of  N.  Africa,  between  Egypt  and 
Marmarica,  so  called  because  it  once  formed  an 
Egyptian  Nomos.  It  is  sometimes  called  Libya 
Exterior. 

UbjM  MontM  {rh  At^vK^  Bpos:  Jebd  SdtelekU 
the  range  of  mountains  which  form  the  W.  margin 
of  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  [Aiotptus.] 

Ubfenm  Ibra  {rh  AtSwthw  r4?iayos\  the  part 
of  the  Mediterranean  between  the  idaud  of  (>ete 
and  the  N.  coast  of  Africa. 

LibyphoenlOM  (Aitwpotwuns^  Aifo^fyurtf),  a 
term  applied  to  the  people  of  those  parts  of  N. 
Africa,  in  which  the  Phoenicians  bad  fi>unded  co- 
lonies, and  especially  to  the  inhabitanto  of  the 
Phoenician  cities  on  the  coast  of  the  Carthaginian 
territory :  it  is  derived  from  the  hei  that  these 
people  were  a  mixed  race  of  the  Libyan  natives 
with  the  PhoenieiaB  setUen. 
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libyiea  {Aiivcaa :  HenUk  >),  a  tovn  of  B't. 
thynia,  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  Sinui 
Astacenus,  W.  of  Nioomedia,  cdebrated  as  ttu 
place  where  the  tomb  of  Hannihal  was  to  be  tea. 

LitfttM  or  Liofttii,  a  people  of  Vmdeiicia  m. 
the  E.  bank  of  the  river  Liens  or  licia  (Lcelj^mt 
of  the  fiercest  of  the  Vindelician  tribes. 

tichidei  (Aix^f :  Pmdiamed\  8  snsll  islaadi 
between  Enboea  and  the  coast  oif  Locrii,  gu(A 
Scari>hia,Caiesa,andPhocari^  See  Lkbais  No- i. 

UiohM  (hix^i).  L  An  attendant  of  HercnH 
brought  his  master  the  poisoned  ganncnt,  v'»i:b 
destroyed  the  hero.  [See  p^  310,  b.]  Hmal»,  i: 
anguish  and  wnuh,  threw  Lichas  into  the  m,  a»i 
the  Lichadian  idands  wen  believed  to  hate  iknwi 
their  name  &«mi  him.^2w  A  Spartan,  m  ^ 
Areesilaua,  was  proxenna  of  Aigoi^  and  is  ft^ 
qneatly  mentioned  in  the  Pdoponnesian  vsr.  H« 
was  fiunoas  thmughont  Oreecc  for  his  hoipitilitT, 
ospeeiaily  in  his  entertainment  of  stiaagmttt^' 
Gymnopaedia. 

UdA  or  Limn.  [Lkatbs.] 

Iddiala.  L  A  Vestal  viigin,  aeensed  of  ioML 
together  with  2  other  Vestals,  Aemilia  and  Mana. 
B.C.  114.  L.  Metelloa,  the  pontiiiex  maxiass. 
condemned  Aemilia,  but  acquitted  Liciaia  id 
Marcia.  The  acquittal  of  the  2  last  csnud  v^ 
dissatisfiution  that  the  people  appemted  L  Cass  J 
Longinus  to  investigata  the  matter ;  snd  be  oa- 
demned  both  Licinia  and  MaiOL-^S.  Wifey 
C.  Semproniua  Graochua,  the  celebiated  tiibac-r. 
•~Sw  I^aoghter  of  Craaiiis  tha  oiator,  sadviitv/ 
the  younger  Marias. 

UnaXa  Oens,  a  cdabrated  plebeisn  baoie.  t^ 
which  belonged  C.  Licinins  (Salvus  Stolo,  «^ 
exertions  threw  open  the  oonsnlship  to  the  i*- 
beians.  Its  most  distinguished  fimilisa  at  a  1^  r 
time  wen  those  of  CRAsaira,  Lncvui's  aad 
Mu&XNA.  Then  wen  likewise  noneraoa  otiKt 
surnames  in  the  gena,  which  are  also  gi^en  i:: 
their  proper  places. 

loetuiit.  L  C.  Lkixdm  OiItu,  tasaofi 
8tQlO|  which  he  derived,  it  is  said,  from  the  or 
with  which  he  dug  i^  the  ahoots  that  apnoz  o? 
from  the  roots  of  his  vinea.  He  bnqght  the  coo'-rft 
between  the  patricians  and  plebeius  to  a  bap'5 
termination,  and  thus  became  the  lonnder  of  R^o^'* 
greatness.  He  was  tribone  of  ihe  people  from  a  r. 
376  to  867,  and  was  &ithfrdly  supported  in  bi< 
exertions  by  his  colleague  L.  Sextins.  The  ia** 
which  he  proposed  wen :  1.  That  in  hvm  r^ 
more  consular  tribunes  should  be  appointed,  l'3t 
that  consuls  should  be  elected,  one  of  whom  ib^t'  i 
always  be  a  plebeian.  2.  That  no  one  »k«ei' 
possess  more  than  500  jngara  of  the  public  lar  i 
or  ke^  upon  it  more  than  100  head  of  large  aii 
500  of  small  cattle.  3.  A  law  regulating  the  a^M 
between  debtor  and  creditor.  4^  That  the  Sibvil^* 
books  should  be  entrusted  to  a  college  of  ten  irc 
(decemviri)«  half  of  whom  should  be  plelx^tari 
These  rogations  wen  passed  after  a  most  wbem^t 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  pstriciana.  ar>d 
L.  Sextius  was  the  first  plebeian  who  obtained  U)« 
consulship,  366.  Lidniua  himself  was  eiect/i 
twice  to  the  consulship,  364  and  361.  Some  rrrj 
later  he  was  aoeuaed  by  M.  Popilius  Ufa^  ' 
having  traasffressed  his  own  law  respecting  t>- 
amount  of  piwlic  land  which  a  person  might  p^- 
sesa.  He  waa  condemned  said  sentcDoed  to  pa;  i 
heavy  fine.— 8.  CUoaiu  MaMT,  u  smia''»t 
and  an  ocatoiv  was  a  man  of  pactoriiB  digutt. 
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vlio,  vim  inpcaelied  (66)  of  eztortion  hy  Cicero, 
kding  that  the  Terdict  wm  againit  him,  forthwith 
ca&fflitted  niicide  before  the  formalities  of  the  trial 
«m  rampleted,  and  thus  averted  the  diihonour 
tnd  lois  vkich  would  hare  been  entailed  upon 
Li  imWj  by  a  pablic  eondemnation  and  by  the 
cDQ&fcation  of  property  whieh  it  inToWed.  Hit 
Amale$  oommenced  with  the  rery  origin  of  the 
ciiT,  and  extended  to  21  booki  at  leaat ;  but  how 
in  he  brought  down  his  history,  is  nnknown.  «- 
S.  C.  Lifiiidiii  MaMT  Oalviu,  son  of  the  last,  a 
c:«tiogm»hed  ontor  and  poet,  was  bom  in  82,  and 
died  aboQt  47  or  46,  in  his  35th  or  36th  year. 
Hii  mo«t  celebrated  oration  was  delivered  against 
Vatinitts,  who  was  defended  by  Cicero,  when  he 
vu  oolj  27  years  of  age.  So  powerful  was  the 
*iitt  pcodnced  by  this  speech,  that  the  accused 
ftun«d  up  in  the  midst  of  the  pleading,  and  pas- 
I  mtely  exdaimcd,  **■  Rogo  ros,  judioes,  num,  si 
iit^  diiertBs  est,  ideo  me  damnaii  oporteat?**  His 
p'WBi  wot  lull  of  wit  and  grace,  and  possessed 
f  i£dcnt  merit  to  be  classed  by  the  ancients  with 
tW  of  Catnlliu.  His  elegies,  especially  that 
<«  the  antimeiy  death  of  his  mistress  Quintilia, 
iuve  been  mrmly  extolled  by  Catullus,  Pro- 
^ni9M,  sad  Ovid.  Calrus  was  remarkable  for 
tie  ihvtMis  of  his  stature,  and  hence  tlie  Tehe- 
i«Qt  idmi  in  which  he  indulged  while  pleading 
vit  in  neh  hadicrmis  contrast  with  his  insignificant 
F^Tioo,  thtt  even  his  friend  Catullus  has  not  been 
<^^  to  Rsic  a  joke,  and  has  presented  him  to  us 
u  thf  'Sab^tiom  disertum,**  **the  eloquent 
TooThsaht« 

lusaltt,  Roman  emperor  a.  d.  307 — ^24, 
«S.iM  foil  oaiiM  was  Pubuus  Flaviub  Galbrius 
^'iLXKios  Lac3iciAHU8  LiciKiuR.  He  was  a  Da- 
i  in  peaaat  by  birth,  and  the  early  friend  and  com- 
/^n  ia  anns  of  the  emperor  Qalerins,  by  whom 

*  *»  titled  to  the  rank  of  Augustus,  and  invested 
'  :h  the  command  of  the  Illyrian  ^vinoes  at 
<'<r^i«nta]D,  oo  the  11th  of  November,  a.  d,  307. 

;n  the  death  of  Galenas  in  311,  he  concluded 
t  ;»^aoefal  amngement  with  Maximikus  II.,  in 

•~:  ^  of  which  the  Hellcepont  and  the  Bosporus 

•  >  t9  fona  the  boundary  of  th»two  empires.  In 
^  i*e  married  at  Milan,  Constantia,  the  sister  of 
ivnuitise,  and  in  the  same  year  set  out  to  en- 

'  :  10  Maximinns,  who  had  invaded  his  dominions. 

Ui'oiiniis  was  defeated  hj  Licinius  near  He- 

'-  n,  sod  died  a  few  months  afterwards   at 

'  •'*««.   Lkintns  and  Constantino  were  now  the 

■ '  laperan,  and  each  was  anxious  to  obtain  the 

'•  -'ided   sovereignty.     Accordingly  war  broke 

I  ;^«ten  them  in  315.    Licinius  was  defeated 

>'  ('  Ulii  in  Panwwiia,  and  afterwards  at  Adri- 

*■"  'v^  sad  was  compelled  to  purchase  peace  by 

•<y:i  to  Coonantine  Greece,  Macedonia,   and 

•  .ir.-uD.    This  peace  lasted  about  9  years,  at 

«nd  of  which  time  hostilities  were  renewed. 

>  ^TMt  battle  of  Adrinople  (July,  323),  fol- 

'"i  by  the  redoctsoo  of  Bjrzantium,  and  a  second 

-"  ^  nctory  achieved  near  Chalcedon  (September), 

<at'<d  tictmos  at  the  mercy  of  Constantine,  who, 

'  ^  ^b  he  spared  his  life  for  the  moment,  and 

'* ;  initaieed  him  to  an  honourable  imprison- 

'-'  tt  Theisalomca,  soon  found  a  oouTenient  pre- 

•  R  in  pBtsiag  him  to  death,  324. 

I^tei.    1.  A  Gful  bj  birth,,  was  taken  pri- 
'  ''  <jr  wir,  and  became  a  slare  of  Julius  Caesar, 
':.«»OQfidence  he  gained  so  mnch  as  to  be  made 
or  itewwd.    Caeior  gave  him  hit 
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freedom.  He  also  gained  the  fovtmr  of  Augustus, 
who  i^pointed  him  in  B.C.  15,  governor  of  his 
natire  country,  Gaul.  By  the  plunder  of  Gaul 
and  by  other  means,  he  acquired  enormous  wealth, 
and  hence  his  name  is  frequently  coupled  with 
that  of  CrassuB.  He  lived  to  see  the  reign  of 
Tiberius. «-  2.  The  barber  (ioiuor)  Licinus  spoken 
of  by  Horace  (Art  Poet.  301),  must  have  been  a 
different  person  from  the  precediuff,  although  iden- 
tified by  the  Scholiast.  ^  8.  CUdlna  lidntis,  a 
Roman  annalut,  who  lived  about  the  beginning  of 
the  first  century  b.  a,  wrote  the  history  of  Rome 
firom  its  capture  by  the  Gauls  to  his  own  time. 
This  Clodius  is  frequently  confounded  with  Q. 
Claudius  Quadrigarius.  [Qvabrioarius.]  ^  4. 
L.  Pordiu  LidxLiia,  plebeian  aedile,  210,  and 
praetor  207,  when  he  obtained  Cisalpine  Gaul  as 
his  province.  ••  6.  L.  Pordiia  lioiimB,  praetor 
193,  with  Sardinia  as  his  province,  and  consul 
184,  when  he  carried  on  war  against  the  Ligu- 
rians.— 6.  Pordna  Lidniia,  an  ancient  Roman 
poet,  who  probably  lived  in  ^e  latter  part  of  the 
2nd  centuiT  b.  c. 

LioyiiuuB,  spoken  of  by  Horace  (Cbmi.  ii.  12. 
13,  seq.),  is  probably  the  same  as  Terentia,  tha 
wife  of  Maecenas. 

lioynmlns  {Aix^ios).  1.  Son  of  Electryoa 
and  the  Phrygian  riaye  Midea,  and  consequently 
half-brother  of  Aicmene.  He  was  married  to 
Perimede,  by  whom  he  became  the  fother  of 
Oeonus,  Aigeus,  and  Melas.  He  was  a  friend  of 
Herculea,  whose  son  Tlepolemus  slew  him,  accord- 
ing to  some  imintentiimally,  and  according  to 
others  in  a  fit  of  anger.  ^2.  Of  Chios,  a  distin- 
guished dithymmbic  poet,  of  uncertain  date.  Some 
writers  place  him  before  Simonides  ;  but  it  is  per- 
haps more  likely  that  he  belonged  to  the  later 
Athenian  dithyrambie  school  about  the  end  of  the 
4th  century  b.c^8.  Of  Sicily,  a  rhetorician,  tha 
pupij  of  Gorgias,  and  the  teacher  of  Polus. 

Iddi  (Ai'8^),  a  mountain  of  Caria,  abore  Pedasus. 

(t  Ligaiioa,  was  legate,  in  Africa,  of  C.  Considius 
Longus,  who  left  him  in  command  of  the  province, 
B.C.  50.  Next  year  (49)  Liprius  resigned  the 
government  of  the  province  into  the  hands  of 
L.  Attius  Varus.  Ligarius  fooght  under  Varus 
agamst  Curio  in  49,  and  against  (Caesar  himself  in 
46.  After  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  Ligarius  was 
taken  prisoner  at  Adnunetum ;  his  life  was  spared, 
but  he  viras  banished  by  Caesar.  Meantime,  a 
pnblic  accusation  was  brought  against  Ligarius  by 
Q.  Aelius  Tubero.  The  case  was  pleaded  befof« 
(Caesar  himself  in  the  forum.  Cicero  defended 
Ligarius  in  a  speech  still  extant,  in  which  he 
maintains  that  Ligarius  had  as  much  claims  to  tha 
mercy  of  Caesar,  as  Tubero  and  Cicero  himself. 
Ligarius  was  pardoned  by  C!aesar,  who  was  on  the 
point  of  setting  out  for  the  Spanish  war.  The 
speech  which  Cicero  delivered  in  his  defence  wm 
subsequently  published,  and  was  much  admired. 
Ligarius  joined  the  conspirators,  who  assassinated 
Caesar  in  44.  Ligarius  and  his  2  brothers  perished 
in  the  proscription  of  the  triumvirs  in  43. 

Idger  or  tdgiria  {Loin),  one  of  the  largest 
rivers  in  Gaul,  rises  in  M.  Cevenna,  flows  through 
the  territories  of  the  Arvemi,  Aedui,  and  Ounu- 
tes,and  fiiHs  into  the  ocean  between  the  territories 
of  the  Namnetes  and  Pictones. 

Lignzia  (i?  Arywrnic^,  ^  Arywrrfrn),  a  dis- 
trict of  Italy,  was,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  the  river  Vartt%  and  the  Maritime 
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Alpi,  whicb  Mpareted  it  from  Tzannlpine  Gaul, 
OB  the  S.  E.  by  the  river  Macn,  which  wpanted 
it  from  Etrnria,  on  the  N.  by  the  rirer  Po,  and  on 
the  S.  by  the  Mare  Ligusticom.  The  country  i« 
very  mountamoua  and  maproductiTe,  w  the  Maritime 
Alp*  and  the  Apennines  run  through  the  greater 
part  of  it.  The  mountain!  run  almost  down  to  the 
coast,  leaving  only  space  sufficient  for  a  road,  which 
formed  the  oighway  from  Italy  to  the  S.  of  OauL 
The  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  waa  the 
rearing  and  feedbg  of  cattle.  The  numnous  forests 
on  the  mountains  produced  excellent  timber,  which, 
with  the  other  products  of  the  country,  was  ex- 
p<uted  frt>m  Genua,  the  principal  town  of  the 
country.  The  inhabitants  were  called  by  the 
Greeks  Ligjfes  (A{7vcr)  and  Ligyiflni  {Atyvart^ 
yoi)  and  by  the  Romans  Ligturei  (Sing.  Ligiu^ 
more  rarely  L^ur).  They  were  in  early  times  a 
powerful  and  widely  extended  people ;  but  their 
origin  is  uncertain,  some  writers  supposing  them  to 
be  Celts,  others  Iberians,  and  others  again  of  the 
same  race  as  the  Siculians,  or  most  ancient  inha- 
bitants of  Italy.  It  is  certain  that  the  Ligurians 
at  one  time  inhabited  the  S.  coast  of  Gaul  as  well 
as  the  country  afterwards  called  Liguria,  and  that 
they  had  possession  of  the  whole  coast  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhone  to  Pisae  in  Etroria.  The 
Greeks  probably  became  acquainted  with  them 
first  from  the  iSamians  and  Phocaeans,  who  visited 
their  coasts  for  the  poiposes  of  commerce  ;  and  so 

Swerfiil  were  they  considered  at  this  time  that 
esiod  names  them,  along  with  the  Scythians  and 
Ethiopians,  as  one  of  the  chief  peo^e  of  tbe  earth. 
Tradition  also  related  that  Hercules  fought  with 
the  Ligurians  on  the  plain  of  stones  near  Massilia ; 
and  even  a  writer  so  late  as  Eratosthenes  gave  the 
name  of  Ligystice  to  the  whole  of  the  W.  peninsula 
of  Europe.  So  widely  were  they  believed  to  be 
spread  that  the  Ligyes  in  Germany  and  Asia  were 
supposed  to  be  a  branch  of  the  same  people.  The 
Ligurian  tribes  were  divided  by  the  Romans  into 
L^wwTrxtn$alpmiaiidCualpinL  The  tribes  which 
inhabited  the  Maritime  Alps  were  called  in  general 
Alpmi,  and  also  Caaillati  or  Comalit  from  their 
custom  of  allowing  their  hair  to  grow  long.  The 
tribes  which  inhabited  the  Apennines  were  called 
MoKtam,  The  names  of  the  principal  tribes  were : 
—  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Alps,  the  Salybs  or 
Salluvii,  Oxtbu,  and  Diczatxs  ;  on  the  K 
side  of  this  Alps,  the  Intbmilii,  Inoauni  and 
Apuani  near  the  coast,  the  Vaoixnni,  Sa&assi 
and  Taurini  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Po,  and 
the  Lazvi  and  Marisci  N.  of  the  Po.  —  The 
Ligurians  were  small  of  stature,  but  strong,  active, 
and  brave.  In  early  times  they  served  as  merce- 
naries in  the  armies  of  the  Carthaginians,  and 
subsequently  they  carried  on  a  long  and  fierce 
struggle  with  the  Romans.  Their  country  vras 
invaded  for  the  fint  time  by  the  Romans  m  b.  c. 
238;  but  it  was  not  till  after  the  termination  of  the 
2nd  Punic  war  and  the  defeat  of  Philip  and  An- 
tiocbus  that  the  Romans  were  able  to  devote  their 
energies  to  the  subjugation  of  Liguria.  It  waa 
many  years  however  before  the  whole  country  was 
finally  subdued.  Whole  tribes,  such  as  the  Apuani, 
were  transplanted  to  Samnium,  and  their  place 
supplied  by  Roman  colonists.  The  country  was 
divided  between  the  provinces  of  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensis  and  Gallia  Cisalpina ;  and  in  the  time  of 
Au^tus  and  of  the  succeeding  emperoii,  the 
tnbes  in  the  mountains  were  pkced  under  the| 
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govemmant  of  an  imperial  procaxator,  adied  T^ 
euraUtr  or  Praefadbu  A^ouim  Mantimanm. 

LigvitXenm  Mare,  the  name  originallj  of  tie 
whole  sea  S.  of  Gaul  and  of  the  N.W.  of  Itilt, 
but  subsequently  only  the  E.  part  of  tHi  tea,  cr 
the  ChU/  </  Genoa,  whence  later  writen  ipok 
only  of  a  Sinus  Ligosticna. 

£il«aa  {Ai\ata :  AiAcuc^),  an  aocient  town  ia 
Phccia,  near  the  sources  of  the  Cephiisui. 

lalybMOm  (AiX^wof  :  Manala)^  t  tovn  ia 
the  W.  of  Sicily,  with  an  excellent  haiboar,  fits- 
ated  on  a  promontory  of  the  same  name  (C.  Bw^ 
or  di  Mar$ala\  oppoaite  to  the  Prom.  Heraarui 
or  Mercurii  (C,  Bon)  in  Africa,  the  space  bet«(f3 
the  2  being  the  shortest  distance  betveeii  ^ij 
and  Africa.  The  town  of  Lilybaenm  wu  imnifi 
by  the  Carthaginians  about  B.C.  397,  md  ni 
made  the  principal  Carthaginian  fortress  in  Suij. 
It  was  surrounded  by  massive  walls  aini  br  i 
trench  60  feet  wide  and  40  feet  deep.  On  'i' 
destruction  of  Selinus  in  249,  the  inhsbitasu  i' 
the  latter  city  were  transplanted  to  Ulybirc. 
which  thus  became  still  more  powerful  V..- 
baeum  was  besieged  by  the  Romans  in  tk  ■• 
Punic  war,  but  they  were  unable  to  take  it ;  ^^ 
they  only  obtained  possession  of  it  by  the  wr- 
of  peace.  Under  the  Romans  Lilybaeun  conts--- 
to  be  a  place  of  importance.  At  Manala,  v^ri 
occupies  only  the  S.  half  of  the  andent  ton,  i^** 
are  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  aqueduct,  and  •  ^^ 
other  ancient  remains. 

liioMft,  Idmift,  LUniiu,  Belion  (Xts^f  * 
river  in  Gallaecia  in  Spain,  between  the  I*?^ 
and  the  Minius,  which  flowed  into  the  .K'-^'- 
Ocean.    It  was  also  called  the  river  of  Fs^'* 
fulness  (6  riis  Ah9rp^  Flmmem  OUivioms) ;  si  > 
is  said  to  have  been  so  called,  because  the  Iv^'-^ 
and  the  Celts  on  one  occasion  lost  here  tbeii  r^- 
mander,  and  forgot  the  object  of  their  expedii*- 
This  legend  was  so  generally  believed  that  it  Ri 
with  difficulty  that  Brutus  Callaicus  cooM  io^i'-'^ 
his  soldien  to  cross  the  river,  when  he  iond^« 
Gallaeda,  B.  c.  136.    On  the  banks  of  this  ^^ 
dwelt  a  small  tribe  called  Liiiiiei. 

LimXtas  Romini,  the  name  of  a  ooatiBuco  t^''^ 
of  fortifications,  consisting  of  castlea,  walls,  eortr^'^ 
ramparts,  and  the  like,  whkh  the  Romani  errr^< 
along  the  Rhine  and  ihe  Danube,  to  protect  u 
possessions  from  the  atlacka  of  the  Geflnani. 

Llmnae  {Al/u^m^  Aiftwmos),  L  A  tore 
Measenia,  on  the  frontien  of  laconis,  «it'^ 
temple  of  Artemis,  who  was  hence  surosmed  Lc 
natis.  This  temple  was  common  to  the  pe<^'^  < 
both  countries ;  and  the  outrage  which  the  Mn 
senian  youth  committed  against  some  Uuxia 
monian  maidens,  who  were  sacrificiog  at  ti 
temple,  was  the  occaaion  of  the  1st  Utsieti 
war.  Limnae  waa  situated  in  the  Ager  Deou 
liatia,  which  district  was  a  subject  of  consu 
dispute  between  the  Lacedaeaioniani  and  M^ 
senians  after  the  re-establishment  of  the  Uesafti 
independence  by  Epamineodas.  ••  9.  A  tovB 
the  Thncian  Chenonesns  on  the  Hellopoot,  n 
for  from  Sestus,  founded  by  the  Milesians.  — < 
See  Sfarta.  ^ 

Tiimimiwt  (Aiftyoia:  Atfumos\  a  town  in  t 
N.  of  Acamania,  on  the  road  from  Aigos  An^p^* 
lochicum  to  Stratoa,  and  near  the  Ambnciaa  gt. 
on  which  it  had  a  harbour. 

TJiwtiaJMtj     T.t»miaffta^     JAwmt^tnM     (Aiu>^ 

(os),  Ai/ir^t  (ij),  Atfunryty^s),  Le.  iDiai»iti* 
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bom  in  a  kk«  or  muih,  a  loniaine  of  terenJ 
lisitics  who  wwe  belioTod  either  to  have  sprung 
Bm  a  lake,  or  vho  had  their  temples  near  a  lake. 
an  we  find  this  nmame  given  to  Dionjsns 
Athens,  and  to  Aitemis  at  varioos  places. 
LiiwniUB.  [PicTONia.] 
Umfra  (jkAifivpa:  Ru.  N.  of  Pkmehaf),  a 
ty  in  the  SJL  of  Lycia,  on  the  river  IdMYEUS, 
)  itsdia  from  its  month. 

Umjfna  (Aliufpn :  Phmdn  9),  a  river  of  Lycia, 
>vtQg  into  the  hay  W.  of  the  Sacmm  Promon- 
ram  {Phmdn  Bag)  :  navigable  as  £u  up  as  Li- 
I'BA.  The  recent  tnvellerB  differ  as  to  whether 
\e  praent  river  Fkmdn  is  the  Limyra  or  its  tri- 
lar J  the  Aiycandns. 

liidMm  (LoMola),  a  town  of  the  Coritani,  in 
riain,  on  the  road  from  Londininm  to  Eboraenm, 
\i  \  Rooan  eokmy.  The  modem  name  Lmeoln 
tt  Wco  formed  out  of  Lindnm  Colonia. 
Liadas  (AMot :  AMiov :  Lmdo^  Ro.),  on  the 
.  lidr  of  the  island  of  Rhodes,  was  one  of  the 
Mt  anocnt  Dorian  oolonies  en  the  Asiatic  coast 
\  u  mntaoned  by  Homer  {IL  ii  656),  with  its 
mdned  cities,  lalysoa  and  CamimSk  These  3  cities, 
'^a  Coi^  Caidoa,  and  Hidicamassns,  formed  the 
rmutal  HesspoUs,  in  the  S.W.  corner  of  Asia 
AuMT.  Undes  stood  upon  a  mountain  in  a  dis- 
r<ci  •booalng  in  vines  and  figs,  and  had  2  cele- 
W(d  tcaplcs,  ma  of  Athena  sonamed  Aii^to, 
uwi  oae  «f  HeicnIeiL  it  was  the-  birthplace  of 
:\tikfiiaa^  one  of  tlie  7  ^mm  men.  k  retuned 
ivb  flf  ik  coosequenoe  eeen  after  the  foundation 
*  Rbodea  Inscriptions  of  some  importance  have 
orhr  be^  fmaA  in  ita  Acropolis. 
.^Offfasi.  L  A  powerful  people  in  Trant- 
'..>  Gaul,  whose  territory  extended  from  the 
'4  of  Mt  Togetoa  and  the  sources  of  the  Ma- 
'^nd  Moss,  N.  aa  &r  as  the  Treviri,  and  S.  as 
ir  u  the  Seqnaai,  from  whom  they  were  separated 
T  U4  river  Aiar.  The  emperor  Otho  gave  them 
U  RaaaQ  franehissL  Their  chief  town  was  An- 
''sa&innnBi,  afterwards  Lingones  (Las^rrsf).— 
^  A  bunch  of  the  above  mentioned  people,  who 
^^atfld  into  Ctialpina  Gaul  along  with  the  Boii, 
^lUndtheiortmieaofthektter.  [Bou.]  They 
**->  E^  of  the  Bkm  aa  fitf  as  the  Adriatic  sea  in 
^  crighbeothood  of  Ravenna. 

lAtSSVa.    [LlTBANUM.] 

laii  (Airet),  the  personification  of  a  dirge  or 

^•^tition,  sad  therofore  described  as  a  son  of 

!'•«-'»  hj  a  Mvse  (Calliope,  or  by  Pfeamathe  or 

'  '^■*^^^\  or  of  Ampbimaros  by  Uxania.    Both 

^'•"  lad  Thebca  claimed  the  honour  of  his  birth. 

;' -  ^tpTt  ttsditioB  related,  that  Linus  was  eznosed 

^  '<•  mother  after  his  birth,  and  was  brought  up 

'  •^tff^Mfds,  bat  was  afterwards  torn  to  pieces 

'  >  A    Pwnatheli  grief  at  the  occurrence  be- 

:  W  mis&ftaoe  to  her  father,  who  condemned 

* '-  4ftth.    ApoUo,  indignent  at  the  &ther'fe 

*  **.  viaited  Axgos  with  »  pb^pie  ;  and,  in  obe- 

-'*  to  sn  onde,  the  Aigives  endeavoured  to 

*  -^^  IWiatbe  and  Linus  by  means  of  sacri> 

V  Mstnos  and  viigms  sang  dirges  which  were 

*'  ^>»v(.    Aeeerdina  to  a  Boeotian  tradition 

' ««  killed  by  ApoUot,  because  he  had  ventured 

''  *  cmical  conleit  with  the  god  ;  and  every 

'-'  t"^  Hcrifices  were  offered  to  the  Muses,  a 

'*  verifies  was  oftied  to  hinu  and  dtiges 

'"  «<»  long  in  his  honour.    His  tomb  was 

;^''<  W  Aigse  and  by  Thebes,  and  likewise  by 

«-A  u  Etthoca.    It  is  probably  owing  to  the 
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difficulty  of  reconciling  the  different  mythuses 
about  Linus,  that  the  Thebans  thought  it  necessary 
to  distingnidi  between  an  eariier  and  later  Linus  ; 
the  latter  is  said  to  have  instructed  Hercules  in 
music,  but  to  have  been  killed  by  the  hero.  In 
the  time  of  the  Alexandrine  grunmarians  Linns 
was  considered  as  the  authov  of  apocryphal  works, 
in  which  the  esndoits  of  Dioaysns  were  described. 

Li]»ftxft  and  lipanuM.  iBfiilM.    [AsoLiiiK.] 

Lip&ria  (A/wc^tt),  a  small  river  of  Cilicia,  flow- 
inff  past  Soloif. 

Liqnantla  (JUeeaaa),  a  river  in  Venetia  in  the 
N.  of  Italy  between  Altinum  and  Concordia,  which 
flowed  into  the  Sinus  Tergestinns. 

Lbia  {QangliaMo\  more  anciently  called  danii, 
or  Olaaia,  one  of  the  principal  rivers  in  central 
Italy,  rises  in  the  Apennines  W..  of  lake  Fucinns, 
flows  first  through  tne  territory  of  the  Marsi  in  a 
&  E.-ly  direction,  then  turns  S.  W.  near  Son,  and 
at  last  flows  S.  £.  into  the  Sinus  Caietanus  near 
Mintumae,  forming  the  boundary  between  Latium 
and  Campania.  Its  stream  was  sluggish,  whence 
the  ^  Liris  qmda  aqua  "  of  Horace  (Cbrm.  i.  31). 

liinii  (Airo^^t :  Attf^rior,  Ajo-^c^r).  1.  {AUp- 
«ib),  a  town  in  the  S.  of  Dalmatian  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Drilon,  founded  by  Dionysius  of  Syra- 
cuse, B.  c.  885.  It  was  situated  on  a  hill  near  the 
coast,  and  possessed  a  strongly  fortified  acropolis, 
called  A4BmiMiiii  which  was  considered  impreg- 
nable. The  town  afterwards  fell  into  the  mmds 
of  the  Illyrians,  and  was  eventually  colonised  by 
the  Romans.— *2.  A  small  river  in  Thrace  W.  of 
the  Hebrus. 

liata  {S.  AnaiogUa\  a  town  ef  the  Sabines,  a 
of  Reate,  is  said  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the 
Aborigines,  from  which  they  were  driven  out  by 
the  Sabines,  who  attacked  them  in  the  night. 

Utiaa  BUTE  {SUva  di  lape),  a  huge  forest  on 
the  Apennines  in  Cisalpine  Oaid,  S.  R  of  Mutina, 
in  which  the  Romans  were  defeated  by  the  Gauls, 
B.C.216. 

littnuun  or  Unttmum  (Patna\  a  town  on 
the  coast  of  Campania,  at  the  month  of  the  river 
Clanius  or  Oknis,  which  in  the  lower  part  of  its 
course  takes  the  name  of  litamiia  {Pairia  or 
Chmo\  and  which  flows  through  a  marsh  to  the 
N.  of  the  town  called  Utemft  Falva.  The  town 
was  made  a  Roman  colony  b.c  194,  and  was 
recoloniied  by  Augustas.  It  was  to  this  place 
that  the  elder  Sdpio  Africanns  retired,  when  the 
tribunes  attempted  to  bring  him  to  trial,  and  here 
he  iasaid  to  have  died.  His  tomb  was  shown  at 
Litemum  ;  but  some  maintamed  that  he  mu 
buried  in  the  family  sepulchre  near  the  Porta 
Caoena  at  Rome. 

IdTla.  L  Sister  of  M.  Livius  Dmsus,  the  cele- 
brated tribune,  b.c.  91,  vras  married  first  to 
M.  Porcius  Cato,  by  whom  she  had  Cato  Udcensis, 
and  subsequently  to  Q.  Servilins  Caepio,  by  whom 
she  had  a  daughter,  Servilia,  the  mother  of  M. 
Brutus,  who  killed  Caesar.— 9.  UyU  DruiUa, 
the  daughter  of  Livius  Drusus  Claudianus  [Drusus, 
No.  3],  was  married  first  to  Tib.  Claudius  Nero  ; 
and  sfterwards  to  Augustus,  who  compelled  her 
husband  to  divorce  her,  b.  c.  38.  She  had  already 
borne  her  husband  one  son,  the  future  emperor 
Tiberius,  and  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  with 
Augustus  was  6  months  pregnsnt  with  another, 
who  subsequently  received  the  name  of  Druiiis. 
She  never  had  any  children  by  Augustus,  but  she 
retained  his  affections  till  his  death.    It  was  gena- 
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nlly  believed  that  she  cauwd  C.  Caesar  and  L.  Caesar, 
the  2  grandsons  of  Aagnstiu  to  be  poisoned,  in  order 
to  secure  the  sacoession  for  her  own  children  ;  and 
she  was  even  suspected  of  having  hastened  the 
death  of  Augustas.  On  the  accession  of  her  son 
Tiberias  to  the  throne,  she  at  first  attempted  to 
obtain  an  equal  share  in  the  goTemment ;  but  this 
the  jealous  temper  of  Tiberias  would  not  brook. 
He  commanded  her  to  retire  altogether  from  public 
affiiirs,  and  soon  displayed  even  hatred  towards 
her.  When  she  was  on  her  death-bed,  he  re- 
fused to  visit  her.  She  died  in  a.  o.  29,  at  the 
age  of  82  or  86.  Tiberius  took  no  part  in  the 
funeral  rites,  and  forbade  her  consecration,  which 
had  been  proposed  by  the  senate. «-  8.  Or  IiTilla, 
the  daughter  of  Dmsus  senior  jmd  Antonia,  and 
the  wife  of  Drusus  junior,  the  son  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius.  She  was  seduced  by  Sejanus,  who  per- 
suaded her  to  poison  her  husband,  a.  d.  23.  Her 
guilt  was  not  discovered  till  the  fall  of  Sejanus,  8 
years  afterwards,  31.— *4.  Julia  Liyilla,  daughter 
of  Oermanicns  and  Agrippina.  [Julia,  No.  7.] 

Idvla  Ginu,  plebeian,  but  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious houses  among  the  Roman  nobility.  The 
Livii  obtained  8  consulships,  2  censorships,  3  tri- 
umphs, a  dictatorship,  and  a  mastership  of  the  horse. 
The  most  distinguished  fiunilles  are  those  of 
Drusus  and  Salinator. 

lavlvs,  T.,  the  Roman  historian,  was  bom  at 
Patavium  (iWtM),  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  b.  a  69. 
The  greater  part  of  his  life  appears  to  have  been 
spent  in  Rome,  but  he  returned  to  his  native  town 
before  his  death,  which  happened  at  the  age  of  76, 
in  the  4th  year  of  Tiberius,  a.  d.  17.  We  know 
that  he  was  married,  and  that  he  had  at  least  2 
children,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  mairied  to  L.  Ma- 
gius,  a  rhetorician.  His  litenry  talents  secured 
the  patronage  and  friendship  of  Augustus  ;  he  be- 
came a  person  of  consideration  at  court,  and  by  his 
advice  Claudius,  afterwards  emperor,  was  induced 
in  early  life  to  attempt  historical  composition  ;  but 
there  is  no  ground  for  the  assertion  that  Livy  acted 
as  preceptor  to  the  young  prince.  Eventually  his 
reputation  rose  so  high  and  became  so  widely  dif- 
foaedi  that  a  Spaniard  travelled  from  Cadis  to 
Rome,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  beholding  him, 
and  having  gratified  hu  curiosity  m  this  one  par- 
ticular, immediately  returned  home.  The  great 
and  only  extant  work  of  Livy  is  a  History  of 
Rome,  termed  by  himaelf  AnmUes  (xliiL  13),  ex- 
tending from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the 
death  of  Dmsus,  11.&  9,  comprised  in  142  books. 
Of  these  35  have  descended  to  us ;  but  of  the 
whole,  with  the  exception  of  2,  we  possess  JSpUomeij 
which  must  have  been  dnwn  up  by  one  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  his  subject  By  some  they 
have  been  ascribed  to  Livy  himself  by  others  to 
Floras ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  language  or 
context  to  warrant  either  of  these  condosions ; 
and  external  evidence  is  altogether  wanting.  From 
the  circumstance  that  a  short  introduction  or  pre- 
face is  found  at  the  beginning  of  books  1,  21,  and 
31,  and  that  each  of  these  madks  the  commence- 
ment of  an  important  epoch,  the  whole  work  has 
betn  divided  into  d«ead«a^  containing  10  books 
nch ;  but  the  gnunaarians  Priscian  and  Diomedes, 
'vrho  quote  repeatedly  from  particular  books,  never 
allude  to  any  such  distribution.  The  commenoe- 
niftiit  of  book  xll  is  lost,  but  there  is  certainly  no 
n'lnaikaUe  crisis  at  this  place  which  invsilidates 
one  pin  of  the  aifument  in  fitvonr  of  the  antiquity 
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of  the  arrangement.    The  1st  deesde  (bki.i— x.1 
is  entire.    It  embraces  the  period  from  tk  im. 
dation  of  the  city  to  the  year  B.C  294,  wlicn  u 
subjugation  of  the  Samnites  nay  be  said  to  ba 
been  completed.    The  2nd  decade  (hki.  zi— u. 
is  altogether  lost     It  embraced  the  period  fra 
294  to  219,  comprising  an  aoeoont,  among  cds 
matters,  of  the  invasion  of  Pyxrhns  and  sf  t^ 
first  Punic  war.    The  3rd  decade  (bkuni- 
XXX.)  is  oitire.    It  embraces  the  period  froc  .!> 
to  201,  comprehending  the  whole  of  the  2Dd  Pci 
war.    The  4th  decade  (bks.  xx»— xL)  ii  ess-. 
and  also  one  half  of  the  5th  (bks.  xU— zlr.)-  TS« 
15  books  en^race  ihe  period  from  201  to  lST,ff> 
develope  the  pn^iress  of  the  Romaa  anoi  io  Gc) 
pine  Gaul,  in  Macedonia,  Greece  and  Aiis,  ri^ 
with  the  triumph  of  Aemilius  Panloi.    Of'^ 
remaining  books  nothmg  remmns  ezceft  ooi 
siderable  fragments,  the  most  notable  b^  1  '^ 
chapters  of  the  91st  book,  oonceming  the  kc^ 
of  Sertorins.   The  composition  ef  snch  a  us:  «^ 
necessarily  occupied  many  yesit ;  and  «f 
indications  which   throw  some  light  spc  ^ 
epochs  when  different   sections  were  mpe- 
Thus  in  book  first  (c.  19)  it  is  stated  tbi(^ 
temple  of  Janus  had  been  closed  twice  «b1;  ^' 
the  reign  of  Numa,  for  the  first  time  in  0>!  - 
suUhip  of  T.  ManUus  (B.a  235),  afewTMPi^ 
Uie  termination  of  the  first  Punic  mr ;  f>! ' 
second  time  by  Augustas  Caesar,  sfker  tbc  H~ 
of  Actium,  in  29.    But  we  know  tbsl  i^  *^' ;  ' 
again  by  Augustus  after  the  conqueitof  t^^'-' 
tabrians,  in  25  ;  and  hence  it  is  eridnt  uf  •' 
first  book  must  have  been  written  bci««) ' 
years  29  and  25.    Moreover,  since  thei^'  " 
contained  an  account  of  the  death  of  Dn^ 
is  evident  that  the  task  must  hare  bed  <;>' 
over  17  years,  and  probably  occupied  a  mod  ^-^ 
time.  —  The  style  of  Livy  maj  be  pwaofc-J 
almost  faultless.  The  narrative  flows  on  is » ^ 
but  strong  current ;  the  diction  dispUji  rci'- 
without  heaviness,  and  simplicity  withoat  taint- 1 
There  is,  moreover,  a  distinctness  of  outliae  a: 
warmth  of  colouring  in  all  hia  ddineati(»>«  '■^■^ 
of  living  men  in  action,  or  of  thingi  iuif 
which  never  £ail  to  call  up  the  whole  see«  > 
our  eyes. — In  judging  of  the  merits  of  Lv^  ^ 
historian,  we  are  bound  to  ascertain,  if  pos&i:^ 
end  which  he  proposed  to  himsd£    No  citt 
reads  Livy  with  attention  can  suppose  that  ^ 
conceived  the  project  of  drawing  up  a  critical  tL> 
of  Rome.  His  aim  was  to  offer  to  hit  coontrriL 
dear  and  pleasing  namtive,  which,  while  it  ^t 
their  vani^,  should  contain  jio  startlixig  iir: 
bilities  nor  gross  amplificaations.  To  effect  thi 
pose  he  studied  with  care  the  writings  of  v 
his  more  celebrated  predeeeeaois  on  Roman  lii 
Where  his  authorities  were  in  aorordaDce 
each  other,  he  generally  rested  satined  vi:^ 
agreement;  where  their  testimony  was  im 
cileable,  he  was  content  to  point  out  their  ^''J 
harmony,  and  oocaatooally  to  offer  an  opin 
their  comparative  credibility.     But,  in  no  ast 
he  ever  dream  of  ascending  to  the  fountain  y 
He  never  attempted  to  test  the  aocuncv  cl 
authorities  by  examining  monuments  of  rtr 
antiquity,  of  which  not  a  few  were  acce«.« 
every  inhabitant  of  the  metropolis.    Thux 
perfectly  dear  that  he  had  never  read  tfa« 
Rcgiae,  nor  the  Commentariea  of  Scrrios  Tal| 
aor  even  the  Lidniaa  Rogations ;  and  that  ii( 
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nerer  consulted  the  vatt  collection  of  decrees  of  the 
Beiute,  ordinances  of  tbe  plebe,  treaties  and  other 
state  papers,  which  were  preserved  in  the  city. 
Nay  more,  he  did  not  consult  even  all  the  au- 
thors  to   whom   he  might   hare   retorted   with 
adrantage,  such  as  the  i^uals  and  Antiquities  of 
Varro,  and  the  Origines  of  Cato.     And  even  those 
writers  whose  authority  he  followed,  he  did  not 
us«  in  the  most  jadicioiis  mamier.    He  seems  to 
hare  performed  his  task  piecemeal  A  sroaH  section 
-waa  taken  in  band,  different  accounts  were  com- 
pared, and  the  most  plausible  was  adopted  ;  the 
aama  system  was  adhered  to  in  the  sacceeding 
portions,  so  that  each  considered  by  itself,  without 
reference  to  the  rest,  was  executed  with  care ;  but 
the  witnesses  who  were  rejected  in  one  place  were 
admitted  in  another,  without  sufficient  attention 
being  paid  to  the  dependence  and  the  connection 
of  the  events.    Hence  the  numeious  contradictions 
and  inconsistencies  which  have  been  detected  by 
sharp-eyed  critics.     Other  mistakes  also  are  found 
in  abundance,  ariskig  from  his  want  of  anything 
like   practical  knowledge  of  the  world,  ftom  his 
never  having  acquired  even  the  elements  of  the 
military  art,  of  jurisprudence,  or  of  political  eoo« 
nomy,  and  above  all,  from  his  singular  ignoiunce 
of  geography.     But  while  we  ftt%  acknowledge 
these  defects  in  Livy,  we  cUnnot  admit  that  his 
general  good  fiuth  has  ever  been  impugned  with 
any  ahow  of  justice.    We  are  assuiced  (Taoit.  Ann. 
iv.  54)  that  he  was  fair  and  liberal  upon  matters 
of  contemporary  history ;  we  know  that  he  pnused 
Cassiua  and  Brutus,  that  his  character  ef  Cioero 
waa  a  high  eulqginm,  and  that  he  spoke  so  warmly 
of  the  unsuccesiiu]  leader  in  tha  great  civil  war, 
that   he  was  sportively  styled  a  Pompeian  by 
Aagustns.    It  is  true  that  in  reeountiu|  the  do< 
meetie  atrife  which  agjitated  the  republic  for  neariy 
two  centuries,  he  represents  the  plebeians  and 
their  leaders  in  the  most  unfiivouabfe  light.    But 
thia  arose,  not  from  any  wish  to  pervert  the  truth, 
hot  from  ignorance  of  the  exact  relation  of  the 
eontending  parties.     It  is  manifest  that  he  never 
can  separate  in  his  own  mind  the  spirited  plebeians 
of  the  infiuit  commonwealth  fi(om  the  base  and 
venal  lubble  which  thronged  the  forum  in  the  days 
of  Marius  and  Cioero ;  while  in  like  manner  he 
confounds  those  bold  and  honest  tribunes,  who 
were  the  champions  of  liberty^  with  such  men  as 
Satnniinus  or  Sulpicius,Clodius  orVatinius, — ^There 
remains  one  topic  to  which  we  must  advert    We 
are  told  by  Quintilian  (L  5.  §  56,  viiL  1.  S  ') 
tliat  Aainios  Pollio  had  remarked  a  certain  Poto- 
vinity  in  Livy.    Scholars  have  given  themselves  a 
vast  deal  of  trouble  to  discover  what  this  term 
may  indicate,  and  various  hypotheses  have  been 
propounded ;   but  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
ate^,  it  is  evident  that  Pollio  must  have  intended 
to  censure  some  provincial  peculiarities  of  expres* 
aion,  which  we,  at  all  events,  are  in  no  position  to 
detect.    The  best  edition  of  Livy  is  by  Diaken* 
horch,  Lugd.  Bat.  1738—48,  7  vols.  4to.    There 
is  also  a  Suable  edition,  now  in  course  of  pub- 
lication, by  Alchefski,  BeroL  8vo.  1841,  seq. 
Lhliu  AadronlBiii.    [Atfoiomcut.] 
Uz,  Liza,  lizni  (A/|,  Ai|d, Af^ot :  Al^Afoitk), 
A  city  on  the  W.  coast  of  Manretania  Tingitana,  in 
Africa,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name : 
it  was  a  pUiee  of  some  oommerrial  importance. 

I'MKi,   sometimes   called   LoemuMt   by  the 
Romans,  the  inhabitmu  cf  Lotris  (i|  AonpU), 
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were  an  ancient  people  in  Greece,  descended  from 
the  Ldeges,  with  which  some  Hellenic  tribes  were 
intenningled  at  a  very  eariy  period.  They  were, 
however,  in  Hom«r^  time  regarded  as  Hellenes  ; 
•nd  according  to  tradition  even  Deucalion,  the 
founder  of  the  Hellenic  race,  was  said  to  have 
Kved  in  locris  in  the  town  of  Opus  or  Cynos.  In 
historical  times  the  Locrians  were  dirided  into  2 
distinct  tribes,  differing  from  one  another  in  cusr 
toms,  habits  and  civilisation.  Of  these  the  Eastern 
Locrians,  called  Epicnemidii  and  Opuntii,  who 
dwelt  on  the  E.  coast  of  Greece  opposite  the  island 
of  Euboea,  were  the  more  ancient  and  more 
civilised ;  while  the  Western  Locrians,  called 
Osolae,  who  dwelt  on  the  Corinthian  gulf^  were  a 
colony  of  the  former,  and  were  more  barbarous. 
Homer  mentions  on)y  the  £.  Locrians.  At  a  later 
time  there  was  no  connexion  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Locrians  ;  and  in  the  Peloponnesiaa 
war  we  find  the  fnmer  siding  with  the  Spartans, 
and  the  ktter  with  the  Athenians.  •»«  t  9Mtem 
Looils,  extended  from  Thessaly  and  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae  along  the  coast  to  the  frontiers  of 
Boeotia,  and  was  bounded  by  Doris  and  Phocis 
on  the  W.  It  was  a  fertile  and  ipell  cultivated 
country.  The  N.  part  was  inhabited  by  the  Loeri 
SpicnSinldU  (*Eviicpi)fif8io<),  who  derived  their 
name  from  Mt  Cnemis.  The  &  part  was  inhabited 
by  the  Loeri  OpnntiEl  (*Oiro^yrioi),  who  derived 
their  name  from  their  principal  town.  Opus.  The 
two  tribes  were  separated  by  Ui^thnus,  a  small 
slip  of  land,  which  at  one  time  belonged  to  Phocif , 
These  two  tribes  are  frequently  confounded  with 
one  another ;  and  ancient  writers  sometimes  use 
the  name  either  of  Epicnemidii  or  of  Optmtii 
alone,  when  both  tribes  are  intended.  The  Epic-^ 
nemidii  were  for  a  long  time  subject  to  the  Pho^' 
cians,  and  were  mduded  under  the  name  of  the 
latter  people ;  whence  the  name  of  the  Opuntii 
occurs  more  -  frequently  in  Greek  history.  -» 9. 
Wsitem  Loerif,  or  the  country  of  the  Loei^ 
Oi51m  (*OC^Aai),  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Doris,  on  the  W.  by  Aetolia,  on  the  E.  by  Phocis, 
and  on  the  8.  by  the  Corinthian  gulf.  The  origin 
of  the  name  of  Osolae  is  oncertain.  The  ancients 
derived  it  either  from  the  undressed  skins  worn  by 
the  inhabitants,  or  from  tf^itf  '^to  smell,**  on 
account  of  the  great  quantity  of  asphodel  that 
grew  m  their  countiy,  or  from  the  stench  arising 
from  mineiul  springs,  beneath  which  the  centaur 
NesBUS  is  said  to  have  been  buried.  The  country 
is  mountainous,  and  for  the  most  part  unpro- 
ductive. Ml  Coiax  from  Aetolia,  and  Mt.  Par- 
nassus from  Phods,  occupy  the  greater  part  of  it. 
The  Loeri  Osolae  resembled  their  neighbours,  the 
Aetolians,  both  in  their  predatory  habits  and  in 
their  mode  of  warfare.  They  were  divided  into 
seveiul  tribes,  and  are  described  by  Thucydides  as 
a  rude  and  barbarous  people,  even  in  the  time  of 
tile  Peloponnesian  war.  From  B.c.  315  they  be- 
kmged  to  the  Aetoljan  League.  Their  chief  town 
was  Ampbima. 

Lo«ri  ^pigspkyili  (AoKpei  *Evit^f^^oi :  Mnitta 
di  Bimono),  one  of  the  most  ancient  Greek 
cities  in  Lower  Italy,  was  situated  in  the  S.  E.  of 
Bruttinm,  N.  of  the  promontory  of  Zephyrium, 
from  which  it  was  said  to  have  derived  its  sur- 
aame  Episephyrii,  though  others  suppose  this 
name  given  to  the  place,  simply  because  it  lay  to 
the  W.  of  Greece;  It  was  founded  by  the  Locrians 
fxom  Greece,  B.  c.  683.  Strabo  expressly  says  that  it 
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WM  founded  by  the  Osolae,  and  not  by  the  Opontii, 
as  most  writers  related  ;  bat  his  statement  is  not 
BO  probable  as  the  common  one.  The  inhabitants 
regarded  themselves  as  descendants  of  Ajax  Oileus ; 
and  as  he  resided  at  the  town  of  Naryx  among 
the  Opontii,  the  poets  gave  the  name  ot  Naryda 
to  Locris  (Ov.  MeL  xv.  705),  and  called  the 
founders  of  the  town  the  Naryeu  Locri  (Vtrg. 
Jen.  iii.  399).  For  the  same  reason  the  pitch  of 
Bruttium  is  frequently  called  Naryda  (Virg. 
Gearg,  ii.  438).  Locri  was  celebrated  for  the 
excellence  of  its  laws,  which  were  drawn  up  by 
Zaleucus  soon  after  tiie  foundation  of  the  city. 
[ZiiLXUcuSb]  The  town  enjoyed  great  prosperi^ 
down  to  the  time  of  the  younger  Dionysius,  who 
resided  here  for  some  years  after  his  expulsion 
from  Syracuse,  and  committed  the  greatest  atro- 
cities against  the  inhabitants.  It  suffered  much  in 
the  wars  against  Pyrrhus,  and  in  the  2nd  Punic  war. 
The  Romans  allowed  it  to  retain  its  freedom  and 
its  own  constitution,  which  was  democradcal ;  but 
it  gradually  sunk  in  importance,  and  is  rarely 
mentioned  m  later  times.  Near  the  town  was  an 
ancient  and  wealthy  temple  of  Proserpina. 

Loouta,  or,  more  correctly,  LuOQVta,  a  woman 
celebrated  for' her  skill  in  concocting  poisons.  She 
was  employed  by  Agrippina  in  poisoning  the  em- 
peror Claudius,  and  by  Nero  for  despatching  Bri- 
tannicus.  She  was  rewarded  by  Nero  with  ample 
estates ;  but  under  the  emperor  Oalba  she  was 
executed  with  other  malefactors  of  Nero*s  reign. 

LollXa  Paulina,  grsnddaughter  of  M.  Lollins, 
mentioned  below,  and  heiress  of  his  immense 
wealth.  She  was  married  to  C.  Memmius  Regulus ; 
but  on  the  report  of  her  grandmother^  beauty,  the 
emperor  Caligula  sent  for  her,  diToroed  her  from 
her  hasband,  and  married  her,  but  soon  divorced 
her  again.  After  Claudius  had  put  to  death  his 
wife  Messalina,  Lollia  was  one  of  the  candidates 
for  the  vacancy,  but  she  was  put  to  death  by  means 
of  Agrippina. 

LolliAniis  (AoAXioy^s),  a  celebrated  Greek 
sophist  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius, 
was  a  native  of  Ephesus,  and  taught  at  Athens. 

LoUIv.  L  X.  Lollliia  Palioftnna,  tribune  of 
the  plebs,  £.c.  71,  and  an  active  opponent  of  the 
aristocracy.  —  2.  K.  LoUiu,  consul  21,  and 
governor  of  Gaul  in  1 6.  He  iras  defeated  by  some 
German  tribes  who  had  crossed  the  Rhine.  Lollius 
was  subsequently  appointed  by  Augustus  as  tutor 
to  his  grandson,  C.  Caesar,  whom  he  accompanied 
to  the  East,  B.C.  2.  Here  he  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  C.  Caesar,  and  is  said  in  consequence 
to  have  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  poison.  Horace 
addressed  an  Ode  (iv.  9)  to  Lollins,  and  2  Epistles 
(i.  2, 18)  to  the  eldest  son  of  Lollius. 

Londinlniii,  also  called  Oppidnm  LondiainiM 
Londininm  or  Londinnm  \Lcmd4m\  the  capital 
of  the  Cantii  in  Britain,  was  situated  on  the  S. 
bank  of  the  Thames  in  the  modem  Soulkwafkt 
though  it  afterwards  spread  over  the  other  side  of 
the  river.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  Caesar,  pro- 
bably because  his  line  of  march  led  him  in  a  dif- 
ferent direction ;  and  its  name  first  occurs  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  when  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  flourish- 
ing and  populous  town,  much  frequrated  by  mer- 
chiuits,  altnough  neither  a  Roman  colony  nor  a 
XQunicipium.  On  the  revolt  of  the  Britons  under 
Boadicea,  a.  o.  62,  the  Roman  governor  Sue- 
tonius Paulinus  abandoned  Londinium  to  the 
enemy,  who  massaaed  the  inhabitants  and  pluxh 
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dered  the  town.    From  the  eieets  of  this  d» 
tation  it  gradually  recovered,  sad  it  sppean 
as  an  important  place  in  the  reign  of  AntoRmi 
Pius.     It  was  surrounded  with  a  wsH  and  d:i 
by  CoDStantine    the  Great  or  TheodMiu, 
Roman  governor  of  Britain ;  and  about  this 
it  was  £stingnished  by  the  sansme  of  ii^ 
whence  some  writers  have  oonjeetsied  thai  it  v 
then  made  a  colony.  Londinium  had  now  eitr^ie 
so  much  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Thsmei,  t^s 
was  called  at  this  period  a  town  of  the  Tn 
bantes,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  tb  rr 
quarter  was  both  burger  and  more  populcoj  '^'^ 
the  old  part  on  the  S.  side  of  the  river.   Ths  n 
built  by  Constantino  or  Theodosini  was  oq  tl* ! 
side  of  the  river,  and  is  conjectured  to  hatif  ^: 
menoed  at  a  fort  near  the  present  site  of  the  t  ?( 
and  to  have  been  continued  along  the  Misoivi 
Cripplegate,  Newgate  and  Lndgate.    Laod«  ^ 
tile  central  point,  from  which  aU  the  Rom£  r^' 
in  Britain  diverged.    It  possessed  a  M^* 
Anreum^  from  which  the  miles  on  the  ranii  ^ 
numbered  ;  and  a  fragment  of  this  MiUisnc:.  - 
celebrated  London  Stone,  may  be  seen  a£x'^ 
the  wall  of  St.  Swithin*a  Church  in  CsonoD  .'^r* 
This  is  almost  the  only  monument  of  the  R^ 
Londinium  still  extant,   with   the  exop:'?- 
coins,  tesselated  pavements,  and  the  like,  ^ 
have  been  found  buried  under  the  groui^ 

Losgiana  {SLlmoia\  a  river  m  the  N'i 
Sicily  between  Mylae  and  Tyndaris,  on  tbe  c 
of  which  Hieron  gained  a  victory  over  tbt  ^ 
mertinesL 

LonglilQi,  a  distingmahed  Greek  philowf^i 
grammarian  of  the  3id  oentoij  of  our  efa.  Bi» ' 
ginal  name  seems  to  have  beoi  Dionyuu :  ^-^ 
also  bore  the  name  of  Dkmjfwu  Luigoak  ^ ^ 
Lomffmui,  or  Dioayiwt  Cammi  Lm^inu^  f^  ^ 
because  either  he  or  one  of  his  aneesfTt 
received  the  Roman  franchise  through  t:- 
fluence  of  some  Casahis  Longinua.  The  pUce  ^ 
birth  is  uncertain ;  he  was  brought  up  with  a^ 
his  uncle  Fronto,  who  taoght  rhetme  at  Ati 
whence  it  has  been  conjectured  that  he  vi 
native  of  that  city.  Ha  afterwards  viiited  a 
countries,  and  became  acquainted  with  all 
illustrious  philosophers  of  his  age,  socb  aj 
monius  Saocas,  Origen  the  disdpie  of  Abb'^ 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Christian  «i 
Plotinus,  and  Ameliui.  He  was  a  pupil  ^ 
2  former,  and  was  an  adherait  of  the  Pl^ 
philosophy ;  but  instead  of  fbUowisg  bliwi'T 
system  m  Ammonius,  he  went  to  the  ff4 
head,  and  made  himself  thoronghly  fan^ia: 
the  works  of  Plato.  On  his  return  to  Atb«d 
opened  a  school,  which  was  attended  bv  nuns 
pupils,  among  whom  the  most  celebrated  wj 
phyiy.  He  seems  to  have  taught  philoeapH 
criticism,  as  well  as  rhetoric  and  giasmiar ; 
the  extent  of  his  information  was  so  |rest«  thj 
was  called  '^a  living  library**  and  **s  «i^ 
museum.**  After  niending  a  considenUe  y* 
his  life  at  Athens  he  went  to  the  East,  wU 
became  acquainted  with  Zenebia,  of  P: 
who  made  him  her  teacher  of  Greek  lite; 
On  the  death  of  her  husband  Odeoathoi 
ginus  became  her  pciodpal  adviser.  It  vaa  k 
throqgh  his  advice  that  she  threw  off  h^r 
giance  to  the  Roman  empire.  On  her  cspcur 
Aurelian  in  273,  lioogmus  was  put  to  deti 
the  emperor.    Looginai  waa  miquestioaatv 
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gnatett  philosopher  of  hia  age.  He  wu  a  man  of 
exceUent  eenie,  sound  jadgment,  and  eztenuye 
knowledge.  Hie  work  on  iks  Subiime  (n«^  JHf«vf ), 
a  great  part  of  which  ii  etiU  extant,  sorpaases  in 
oratorical  power  every  thing  written  after  the  time 
of  the  Greek  oraton.  There  is  scaicely  any  work 
in  the  range  of  ancient  literature  whieh«  inde- 
pendent of  its  excellence  of  style,  contains  so  many 
exquisite  remarks  upon  oratory,  poetry,  and  good 
taste  in  genemL  The  best  edition  of  this  work  is 
by  Weiske,  Lips.  1809,  8to.,  reprinted  in  London, 
1 820.  LonginuB  wrote  many  other  works,  both  rhe- 
torical and  philosophical,  all  of  which  have  perished. 

Longbma,  Oaaniia.    [Cassius.] 

LoogobftrdL    [Langobahdl] 

Longfila  (Longnlftnus :  Bwom  R^>oto\  a  town 
of  the  Volici  in  Latium,  not  far  from  Corioli,  and 
belonging  to  the  territory  of  Antium,  but  destroyed 
by  the  Romans  at  an  early  period. 

Longna  {A&yyos)^  a  Greek  sophist,  of  uncertain 
date,  but  not  earlier  than  the  4th  or  6th  century 
of  our  era,  is  the  author  of  an  erotic  woric,  entitled 
Tlotfuvui&if  T«K  a«r jk  Adbpmp  itol  X\^r,  or  Poi' 
toraUa  de  Dapkmde  ei  C9Uo«,  written  in  pleasing 
and  elegant  prose.  The  best  editions  are  by  Vil- 
loison,  Paris,  1778 ;  Schaefer,  Lips.  1803 ;  and 
Passow,  IJps.  1811. 

LBpidHaa  (AmmBoSra :  Lanqatdma),  an  island 
in  the  Meditenanean,  between  Melita  (Malta) 
and  the  coast  of  Byxacium  in  Africa. 

Lorlnm  or  Lmii,  a  small  phue  in  Etruria  with 
an  imperial  ▼ilb^  12  miles  N.  W.  of  Rome  on  the 
Via  Aurelia,  where  Antoninus  Pins  was  brought 
np,  and  where  he  died. 

LOrJhna  {rkASfw/M:  AplotkOi^  Ru.),  a  city 
on  the  S.  coast  of  Caria,  dose  to  the  promontory  iS 
Cynoesema  (C,  Ahiipo\  opposite  to  lalysus  in 
Rhodes,  the  space  botween  the  two  being  about 
the  shortest  distance  between  Rhodes  and  the 
coast  of  Caria. 

Lotis,  a  nymph,  who,  to  escape  the  embraces  of 
Priapns,  was  metamorphosed  into  a  tree,  called 
after  her  Lotus.    (Ov.  Met,  ix.  847.) 

LMAph&gi  (Amro^dryot^  L  a  /ote»«i<0n).  Ho- 
mer, in  the  Odytaey^  reprseents  Ulysses  aa  coming 
in  his  wanderings  to  a  coast  inhabited  by  a  people 
who  fed  upon  a  fruit  called  lotas,  the  taste  of  which 
was  so  delicious  that  eteiy  one  who  eat  it  lost  all 
wbh  to  return  to  his  native  countiy,  but  desired  to 
remain  there  with  the  Lotophagi,  and  to  eat  the 
lotos  {Od,  ix.  94).  Afterwards,  in  historical 
times,  the  Greeks  found  that  the  people  on  the  N. 
coast  of  Africa,  between  the  SyrtM,  and  especially 
about  the  Lesser  Syrds,  used  to  a  great  extent,  as 
an  article  of  food,  Uie  fruit  of  a  plut,  which  they 
identified  with  the  lotus  of  Homer,  and  they  called 
these  people  Lotophagi  To  this  day,  the  inha* 
bitants  of  the  same  part  of  the  coast  of  Tkw  and 
THpo^i  eat  the  fruit  of  the  plant  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  lotus  of  the  ancients,  and  drink  a  wine 
made  from  its  juice,  as  the  ancient  Lotophagi  are 
also  said  to  have  done.  This  plant,  the  Zixj/phau 
Lahu  of  the  botanists  (or/ajaftt-lres),  is  a  prickly 
branching  shrub,  with  fruit  of  the  sise  of  a  wild- 
plum,  of  a  saffion  colour  and  a  sweetish  taste.  The 
ancient  geographers  also  place  the  Lotophagi  in  the 
large  island  of  Meninx  or  Lotophagitis  (JerftoA), 
adjacent  to  this  coast  They  carried  on  a  commer> 
cial  intercourse  with  Egypt  and  with  the  interior 
of  Africa,  by  the  veiy  same  caravan  routes  which 
aca  used  to  the  present  day. 
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Loidai  (Ao^faf),  a  surname  of  Apollo,  derived 
by  some  frtnn  his  intricate  and  ambiguous  oracles 
(A^a),  but  better  from  A^iy,  as  the  prophet  or 
interpreter  of  Zens. 

Lozo  (Ao(i(),  daughter  of  Boreas,  one  of  the 
Hyperborean  maidens,  who  brought  the  worship 
of  Artemis  to  Delos,  whence  the  name  is  also  used 
as  a  surname  of  Artemis  herself. 

Lva,  also  called  Lvm  mater  or  Lua  Satonii, 
one  of  the  early  Italian  divinities,  whose  worship 
was  forgotten  in  later  times.  It  may  be  that  she 
was  the  same  as  Ops,  the  wife  of  Saturn  ;  but  all 
we  know  of  her  is,  that  sometimes  the  arms  taken 
from  a  defeated  enemy  were  dedicated  to  her,  and 
burnt  aa  a  sacrifice,  with  a  view  of  averting  calamity. 

Liiea  (Lucensis:  Lueea\,  a  Ligurian  city  in 
Upper  Italy,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines  and  on 
the  river  Ausus,  N.  E.  of  Pisae.  It  was  included 
in  Etruria  by  Augustus  ;  but  in  the  time  of  Julius 
Caesar  it  was  the  most  S.-ly  city  in  Liguria,  and 
belonged  to  Cisalpine  Gaul.  It  was  made  a  Roman 
colony,  B.C  177.  The  amphitheatre  of  Lucca 
may  still  be  seen  at  the  modem  town  in  a  state  of 
tolenble  preservation,  and  its  great  siae  proves  the 
importance  and  populousness  of  the  ancient  city. 

Idiifiiida  (Lucftnus),  a  district  in  Lower  Italy, 
was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Campania  and  Sam- 
nium,  on  the  E.  by  Apulia  and  the  gulf  of  Ta- 
rentum,  on  the  S.  by  Bruttium,  and  on  the  W.  by 
the  Tyrrhene  sea,  thus  corrosponding  for  the  most 
part  to  the  modem  provinces  of  Prmeipato^  Ci- 
tenon  and  BatiUeata^  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
It  was  separated  from  Campania  by  the  river 
Silarus,  and  from  Brattium  by  the  river  Lsus,  and 
it  extended  along  the  gulf  of  Tarentnm  from  Thurii 
to  Metapontum.  The  country  ia  mountainous,  as 
the  Apennines  run  through  the  greater  part  of  it ; 
but  towards  the  gulf  oif  Tarentnm  there  is  an 
extensive  and  fertile  plam.  Lncania  was  celebrated 
for  its  excellent  pastures  (Hor.  Ep,  i.  28) ;  and  ita 
oxen  were  the  finest  and  largest  in  Italy.  Hence, 
the  elephant  was  at  first  called  by  the  Romans  a 
Lucanian  ox  {Imoom  hot).  The  swine  also  were 
very  good ;  and  a  peculiar  kind  of  sausages  was 
celebrated  at  Rome  under  the  name  of  XMom'oa. 
The  coast  of  Lncania  was  inhabited  chiefly  by 
Greeks,  whose  cities  were  numerous  and  flourish- 
ing. The  most  important  were  Mkta?ontubc, 
Hbraclka,  THuan,  BoxaNTUic,  Elka  or  Vx- 
LiA,  PosiDONiA  or  V  kxnvu.  The  interior  of 
the  country  was  originally  inhabited  by  the  Chones 
and  Oenotrians.  The  Lucanians  proper  were  Sam^ 
nitea,  a  brave  and  warlike  race,  who  left  their 
mother-country  and  settled  both  in  Lncania  and 
Brattium.  They  not  only  expelled  or  subdued 
the  Oenotrians,  but  they  gradually  acquired  pos- 
seoston  of  most  of  the  Greek  cities  on  the  coasL 
They  are  first  mentioned  in  b.  c.  396  aa  the  allies 
of  the  eldw  Dionysius  in  his  war  against  Thurii. 
They  wen  subdued  by  the  Romans  after  Pyrrhus 
had  left  Italy.  Before  the  2nd  Punic  war  their 
forces  consisted  of  80,000  foot  and  3000  horse ; 
but  in  the  course  of  this  war  their  country  was 
repeatedly  laid  waste,  and  never  recovered  its 
former  prosperity. 

Lveiaiia,  K.  AmuMU,  usually  called  Lnoaa, 
a  Roman  poet,  was  bom  at  Corduba  in  Spain,  a.  d. 
89.  His  fother  was  L.  Annaens  Mella,  a  brother 
of  M.  Seneca,  the  philosopher.  Lncan  was  carried 
to  Rome  at  an  early  age,  where  his  education  |ras 
iuperintended  by  w  most  eminent  preceptors  of 
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the  day.  Hib  talenta  deyeloped  thenuelTei  at  a 
very  early  age,  and  excited  such  gaiend  adminttion 
a»  to  awidcen  the  jealousy  of  Nero,  who,  nnable  to 
brook  competitioo,  forbade  him  to  recite  in  pubUc. 
Stung  to  the  quick  by  this  prohibition  Lucan  em- 
barked in  the  fiunous  oonspiiacy  of  Piso,  waa  be- 
trayed, and,  by  a  promise  of  pardon,  waa  induced 
to  torn  informer.  He  began  by  denouncing  his 
own  mother  Acilia  (or  Atilia),  and  then  revealed 
the  rest  of  his  accomplices  without  reserve.  But 
he  received  a  traitor^s  reward.  After  the  more 
important  victims  had  been  despatched,  the  em- 
peror issued  the  mandate  for  the  death  of  Luoan 
who,  finding  escape  hopeless,  caused  his  veins  to 
be  opened.  When,  ^m  the  rapid  effusion  of 
blood,  he  felt  his  extremities  becoming  chill,  he 
began  to  repeat  aloud  some  verses  which  he  had 
once  composed,  descriptive  of  a  wounded  soldier 
perishing  by  a  like  deadi,  and,  with  these  lines 
upon  his  lips,  expired  a.  d.  65,  in  the  26th  year  of 
his  age.  Lucan  wrote  various  poems,  the  titles  of 
which  are  preserved,  but  the  only  extant  production 
is  an  heroic  poem,  in  10  books,  entitled  Fkanalia^ 
in  which  the  progress  of  the  struggle  between 
Caesar  and  Pompey  is  fully  detailed,  the  events, 
commencing  with  the  passage  of  the  Rubicon,  being 
arranged  in  regular  chronological  order.  The  1 0th 
book  is  imperfect,  and  the  narrative  breaks  off 
abruptly  in  the  middle  of  the  Alexandrian  war, 
but  we  know  not  whether  the  conclusion  has  been 
lost,  or  whether  the  author  ever  completed  his 
task.  The  whi^e  of  what  we  now  possess  was 
certainly  not  composed  at  the  same  time,  for  the 
different  parts  do  not  by  any  means  breathe  the 
same  spirit  In  the  earlier  portions  we  find  liberal 
sentiments  expressed  in  very  moderate  terms,  ac- 
companied by  open  and  almost  fulsome  flattery  of 
Nero  ;  but,  as  we  proceed,  the  blessings  of  freedom 
are  loudly  proclaimed,  and  the  invectives  against 
tyranny  are  couched  in  language  the  most  offensive, 
evidently  aimed  directly  at  the  emperor.  The 
work  contains  great  beauties  and  great  defects.  It 
is  characterised  by  copious  dictiod,  lively  imagina- 
tion, and  a  bold  and  nsasculine  tone  of  thought ; 
but  it  is  at  the  same  time  disfigured  by  extrava- 
gance, far-fetched  conceits,  and  unnatural  similes. 
The  best  editions  are  by  Oudendorp,  Lug.  Bat. 
i728 ;  by  Burmann,  1 740 ;  and  by  Weber,  Lipa. 
1821—1831. 

Lnc&iLiis,  OoeUvi.    [Ocellus.] 

Lnoceiiu.  L  L.,  an  old  friend  and  neighbour  of 
Cicero.  His  name  frequently  occurs  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Cicero*s  correspondence  with  Atticus, 
with  whom  Lucceius  had  quarrelled.  Cicero  at- 
tempted to  reconcile  his  two  friends.  In  B.  c.  63 
Lucceius  accused  Catiline  ;  and  in  60  he  became  a 
candidate  for  the  consulship,  along  with  Julius 
Caesar,  who  agreed  to  support  him  ;  but  he  lost 
his  election  in  consequence  of  the  aristocracy  brings 
ing  in  Bibulus,  as  a  counterpoise  to  Caesar*s  in- 
fluence. Lucceius  seems  now  to  have  withdrawn 
from  public  life  and  to  have  devoted  himself  to 
literature.  He  was  chiefly  engaged  in  the  compo- 
sition of  a  contemporaneous  history  of  Rome,  com- 
mencing with  the  Social  or  Marsie  war.  In  55  he 
had  nearly  finished  the  history  of  the  Social  and  bf 
the  first  Civil  war,  when  Cicero  wrote  a  most  urgent 
letter  to  his  friend,  pressing  him  to  suspend  the 
thread  of  his  history,  and  to  devote  a  separate 
wo|:k  to  the  period  from  Catiline^s  conspiracy  to 
Cicero's  recall  from  banishment  (ad  Fain.  v.  12). 
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Lnoeeius  promised  compliance  with  his  request,  but 
he  appears  never  to  have  writtep  the  work.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  he  espoused 
the  side  of  Pompey.  He  was  subsequently  par- 
doned by  Caesar  tad  returned  to  Rome,  where  he 
continued  to  live  on  firiendly  terms  with  Cicero.  -* 
2.  C,  sumamed  Hizmi,  of  the  Pupinian  tribe, 
tribune  of  the  plebs  53,  proposed  that  Pompey 
should  be  createid  dictator.  In  52  he  was  a  can- 
didate with  Cicero  for  the  auBurship,  and  in  the 
following  year  a  candidate  wiui  M.  Caelius  for  the 
aedileship,  but  he  fiuled  in  both.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  he  joined  Pompey.  He 
was  sent  by  Pompey  as  ambassador  to  Orodes, 
king  of  Parthia,  but  he  was  thrown  into  prison  by 
the  Parthian  king.  He  was  pardoned  by  Caesu 
after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  returned  to  Rome. 

LnooiMt  CaUaid,  one  of  the  2  chief  tribes  of 
the  CalUici  or  Gallaeei  on  the  N.  coast  of  Hispania 
Tarracoiiensis,  derived  their  name  firem  their  town 
Lucus  August!. 

Lvoe&txim  (AUocuUe\  a  town  of  the  Contestani, 
on  the  coast  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis. 

Luflbla  (Lucerlnus :  /^vosra),  sometimes  called 
HveSiIa,  a  town  in  Apulia  on  the  borders  of 
Samninm,  S.  W.  of  Arpi,  was  situated  on  a  steep 
hill,  and  possessed  an  ancient  temple  of  Minerva. 
In  the  war  between  Rome  and  Samnium,  it  was 
first  taken  by  the  Samnites^(B.  &  321),  and  next 
by  the  Romans  (319)  ;  but  having  revolted  to  the 
Samnites  in  314,  all  the  inhabitants  were  mas- 
sacred by  the  Romans,  and  their  place  supplied 
by  250U  Roman  colonists.  Having  thus  become 
a  Roman  colony,  it  continued  fgiithral  to  Rome  in 
the  2nd  Punic  war.  In  the  time  of  Augustus  it 
had  greatly  declined  in  prosperi^ ;  but  it  was  still 
of  sufficient  importance  in  the  3id  century  to  be 
the  residence  of  the  praetor  of  Apulia. 

XvfiUiLiis  (AwKMy6s\  usually  called  Lnoifla, 
a  Oreek  writer,  bom  at  Samosata,  the  capital  of 
Commagene,  in  Syria.    The  data  of  his  birth  and 
death  is  uncertain  ;  but  it  has  been  conjectured,  with 
much  probability,  that  he  was  bom  about  a,  jk  120, 
and  he  probably  lived  till  towards  the  end  of  this 
century.    We  know  that  some  of  his  more  cele- 
brated works  were  written  in  the  reign  of  M.  Au- 
relius.     Lucian*s  parents  were  poor,  and  he  was 
at  first  apprenticed  to  his  maternal  uncle,  who  was 
a  statuary.     He  afterwards  became  an  advocate, 
and  practised  at  Antioeh.    Being  unsuccessful  in 
this  calling,  he  employed  himself  in  writing  speeches 
for  others,  instead  of  delivering  them  himself   But 
he  did  not  remain  long  at  J^jntioch  ;  and  at  an 
early  period  of  his  life  he  set  out  upon  his  travels, 
and  visited  the  greater  part  of  Greece,  Italy,  and 
Gaul    At  that  period  it  was  customary  for  pro- 
fessors of  the  rhetorical  art  to  proceed  to  different 
cities,  where  they  attracted  audiences  by  their 
displays,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  musicians  or 
itinerant  lecturen  in  modem  times.    He  appears 
to  have  acquired  a  good  deal  of  money  as  well  as 
fame.    On  his  return  to  his  native  country,  pro- 
bably about  his  40th  year,  he  abandoned  the  rhe- 
torical profession,  the  artifices  of  which,  he  tells 
us,  were  foreign  to  his  temper,  the  natural  enemy 
of  deceit  and  pretensitm.     He  now  devoted  most 
of  his  time  to  the  composition  of  his  worics.    He 
still,  however,  occasionally  travelled  ;  for  it  appean 
that  he  was  in  Achaia  and  Ionia  about  the  dose  or 
the  Parthian  war,  160 — 165  ;  on  which  occasion, 
too^  he  seems  to  have  viaited  QlyxDpia»  and  b«held 
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the  lelf- immolation  of  Peregrinas.  About  the 
year  170,  or  a  little  previoiulj,  he  yiiited  the 
iUfle  oracle  of  the  impostor  Alexander,  in  Paphla- 
gonia.  Late  in  life  he  obtained  the  office  of  procu- 
rator of  part  of  Egypt,  which  office  was  probably 
bestowed  upon  him  by  the  emperor  Commodut. 
The  nature  of  Lucian*i  writings  inevitably  procured 
him  many  enemies,  by  whom  he  has  been  painted 
in  rery  black  colours.  According  to  Suidas  he 
was  Bumamed  Ihe  BUupkemer^  and  was  torn  to 
pieces  by  dogs,  as  a  punishment  for  his  impiety  ; 
but  on  this  account  no  reliance  can  be  placed. 
Other  writers  state  that  Lucian  apostatised  from 
Christianity  ;  but  there  is  no  proof  in  support  of 
this  charge  ;  and  the  dial(^e  entitled  Philopatrii, 
which  would  appear  to  prove  that  the  author  had 
onoe  been  a  Christian,  was  certainly  not  written 
by  Lucian,  and  was  probably  composed  in  the 
reign  of  Julian  the  Apostate.  —  As  many  as  82 
works  have  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of 
Lucian  ;  but  some  of  these  are  spurious.  The 
most  important  of  them  are  his  Dialognet.  They 
are  of  very  varions  degrees  of  merit,  and  are  treated 
in  the  greatest  possible  variety  of  style,  from  se- 
riousness down  to  the  broadest  humour  and  buf- 
foonery. Their  subjects  and  tendency,  too,  vary 
eonsiderably  ;  for  while  some  are  employed  in 
attacking  the  heathen  philosophy  and  religion, 
others  are  mere  pictures  of  manners  without  any 
polemic  drift.  Our  limits  only  allow  us  to  men- 
tion a  few  of  the  more  important  of  these  Dia- 
logues : — The  Diahguei  o/tke  God$^  26  in  number, 
consist  of  short  dramatic  narratives  of  some  of  the 
most  popidar  incidents  in  the  heathen  mythology. 
The  reader,  however,  ia  generally  left  to  draw  bis 
own  conclusions  from  the  story,  the  suthor  only 
taking  care  to  put  it  in  the  most  absurd  point  of 
Tiew. — In  the  JapUer  Gmmeted  a  bolder  style  of 
attack  is  adopted ;  and  the  cynic  proves  to  Ju- 
piter^s  fiKe,  that  every  thing  being  under  the  do- 
minion of  fiue,  he  has  no  power  whatever.  As  this 
dialogue  shows  Jupiter^s  want  of  power,  so  the 
JmpiUr  ikB  Tragedian  strikes  at  his  veiy  existence, 
and  that  of  the  other  deities.  —  The  Viiamm 
AtieUo^  or  SaU  of  the  Philotopken^  is  an  attack 
upon  the  ancient  philosophers^  In  this  humourous 
piece  the  heads  of  the  different  sects  are  put  up  to 
aale,  Hermes  being  the  auctioni^.  —  The  FiAer- 
man,  is  a  sort  of  apology  lor  the  preceding  piece, 
and  may  be  reckoned  among  Lucian^  best  dia- 
logues. The  philoeophera  are  represented  as  having 
obtained  a  day^  life  for  the  purpose  of  taking  ven- 
seanoe  upon  Lucian,  who  confesses  that  he  has 
borrowed  the  chief  beanties  of  his  writing*  from' 
them. —  I%B  Banquet,  or  Ab  LapUkae,  is  one  of 
Lncian*s  most  humourous  attacks  on  the  philoeo- 
pherib  The  scene  is  a  wedding  feast,  at  which  a 
representative  of  each  of  the  principal  philosophic 
sects  is  present  A  discussion  ensues,  which  sets  all 
the  philosophen  by  the  ears,  and  enda  in  a  pitched 
battle. —The  Nigrimu  is  also  an  attack  on  philo- 
sophic pride ;  but  its  main  scope  is  to  satirise  the 
Romans,  whose  pomp,  vain-gkcy,  and  luxury,  are 
unfavonrably  contrasted  with  the  simple  habits  of 
the  Athenians.  —  The  more  misceUaneous  class  of 
Locian^s  dialogaes,  in  which  the  attack*  upon  my* 
thology  and  philosophy  are  not  direct  but  incidental^ 
or  which  an  mere  pictores  of  raanncf%  contains 
some  of  his  best;  At  tba  bead  mast  be  placed 
TimoM,  which  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  Lucian^s 
nasteipiece.— The  DiakffMee  of  tkt  Dead  are 
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perhaps  the  best  known  of  all  Lucian>  works. 
The  subject  i^rds  great  scope  for  moral  reflection, 
and  for  satire  on  the  vanity  of  human  pursuits. 
Wealth,  power,  beauty,  strength,  not  forgetting 
the  vain  disputations  of  philosophy,  afford  the  ma- 
terials. Among  the  modems  these  dialogues  have 
been  imitated  by  Fontenelle  and  Lord  Lyttehon. 
—  The  learo-Men^itput  is  in  Lucian^s  best  vein, 
and  a  master-piece  of  Aristophanic  humour.  Me- 
nippus,  disgusted  with  the  disputes  and  pretensions 
of  the  philosophers,  resolves  on  a  visit  to  the  stars, 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  how  far  their  theories 
are  correct  By  the  mechanical  aid  of  a  pair  of 
wings  he  reaches  the  moon,  and  surveys  thence 
the  miserable  passions  and  quarrels  of  men.  Hence 
he  proceeds  to  Olympus,  and  is  introduced  to  the 
Thunderer  himsell  Here  he  is  witness  of  the 
manner  in  which  human  prayers  are  received  in 
heaven.  They  ascend  by  enormous  ventholes,  and 
become  audible  when  Jupiter  removes  the  covers. 
Jupiter  himself  is  represented  as  a  partial  judge, 
and  as  influenced  by  the  largeness  of  the  rewards 
promised  to  him.  At  the  end  he  pronounces  judg- 
ment against  the  philosophers,  and  threatens  in  4 
days  to  destroy  them  all.  —  Charon  is  a  very  ele- 
gant diidwue,  but  of  a  graver  turn  than  the  pre- 
ceding. Charon  visits  the  earth  to  see  the  course 
of  life  there,  and  what  it  is  that  always  makes  men 
weep  when  they  enter  his  boat  Mercury  acts  as 
his  Cicerone.  —  Ludan^s  merits  as  a  writer  consist 
in  his  knowledge  of  human  nature;  his  strong 
common  sense  ;  the  fertility  of  his  invention  ;  the 
raciness  of  his  humour  ;  and  the  simplicity  and 
Attic  grace  of  his  diction.  There  was  abundance 
to  justify  his  attacks,  in  the  systems  against  which 
they  were  directed.  Yet  he  establishei  nothing  in 
their  stead.  His  aim  is  on]y»to  pull  down ;  to 
spread  a  universal  scepticism.  Nor  were  his 
assaults  confined  to  religion  and  philosophy,  but 
extended  to  every  thing  old  and  venerated,  the 
poems  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  and  the  history  of 
Herodotus.  —  The  best  editions  of  Lucian  are  by 
Hemsterhuis  and  Reiti;  Amst  1743,  4  vols.  4to. ; 
by  Lehman,  Lips.  1821— 1831,  9  vols.  8vo. ;  and 
by  Dindor^  with  a  lAtin  version,  but  widiout  notes» 
Paris,  1840,  8vo. 

LucXIiBr  or  FliOfpk5nui  (*tHr^pof,  also  by  the 
poets  'lM9^6pos  or  *aco^^^s),  that  is,  the  bringer 
of  light,  is  the  name  of  the  planet  Venus,  when  seen 
in  the  morning  before  sunrise.  The  same  planet 
was  called  Heepenu^  Veepengo^  Vetper,  Nodifer^ 
or  iVoctennM,  when  it  appeared  in  the  heavens 
after  sunset  Lucifer  as  a  personification  is  called 
a  son  of  Astraeus  and  Aurora  or  Eos,  of  Cephslus 
and  Aurora,  or  of  Atlas.  By  Philonis  he  is  said 
to  have  been  the  father  of  Ceyx.  He  is  also  called 
the  father  of  Daedalion  and  of  the  Hesperides. 
Lucifer  is  also  a  surname  of  several  goddesses  of 
light,  as  Artemis,  Aurora,  and  Hecate^ 

Lncilliu.  L  0.,  was  bom  at  Snessa  of  the  Au- 
ranci,  B.  c.  148.  He  served  in  the  cavalry  under 
Scipio  in  the  Numantine  war ;  lived  upon  terms  of 
the  closest  femiliarity  with  Soipio  and  Laelius;  and 
was  either  the  maternal  gnad-oncle,  or,  which  is 
less  probable,  the  maternal  giandfether  of  Pompey 
the  Great  He  died  at  N^les,  103,  in  the  46ih 
year  of  his  aga.  Ancient  critics  agree  that,  if  not 
absolutely  the  inventor  of  Roman  satire,  he  waa 
the  first  to  mould  it  into  that  fbnn  which  afterwards 
received  full  developement  in  the  hands  of  Horace, 
Peniua»  and  Jufenal.    Tha  flat  of  these  3  great 
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masten,  while  be  centurei  the  hush  rersification 
and  the  slovenly  haste  with  which  Lucilius  threw 
off  his  compositions,  acknowledges  with  admiration 
the  fierceness  and  boldness  of  bis  attacks  upon  the 
Tices  and  follies  of  his  contemporaries.  The  Satires 
of  Lacilius  were  divided  into  30  books.  Upwards 
of  800  fragments  from  these  have  been  preserved, 
but  the  greatest  number  consist  of  isolated  couplets, 
or  single  lines.  It  is  clear  from  these  fragments 
that  his  reputation  fiDr  caustic  pleasantry  was  by  no 
means  unmerited,  and  that  in  coarseness  and  broad 
personalities  he  in  no  respect  fell  short  of  the 
licence  of  the  old  comedy,  which  would  seem  to 
have  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  his  model.  The 
fragments  were  published  separately,  by  Franciscus 
Dousa,  Lug.  Bat.  4to.  1597,  reprinted  by  the 
brothers  Volpi,  8vo.  Patav.  1735;  and,  along  with 
Coisorinua,  by  the  two  sons  of  Havercamp,  Lug. 
Bat  8vo.  1748.— 9.  Ludliiu  Jvnior,  probably 
the  author  of  an  extant  poem  in  640  hexameters, 
entitled  Adma^  which  exhibits  throughout  great 
command  of  language,  and  contains  not  a  few 
brilliant  passages.  Its  object  is  to  explain  upon 
philosophical  principles,  after  the  fashion  of  Lu- 
cretius, the  causes  of  the  various  physical  pheno- 
mena presented  by  die  volcano.  Lucilius  Junior 
was  the  procurator  of  Sicily,  and  the  friend  to 
whom  Seneca  addresses  his  Epistles,  his  Natural 
Questions,  and  his  traet  on  Providence,  tmd  wh(»n 
he  strongly  urges  to  select  this  very  subject  of 
Aetna  as  a  theme  for  his  muse. 

Lftdlla,  Anala,  daughter  of  M.  Auielius  and 
the  younger  Faustina,  was  bom  about  ▲.  d.  147. 
She  was  married  to  the  emperor,  L.  Verus,  and 
after  his  death  (169)  to  Claudius  Pompeianus.  In 
183  she  engaged  in  a  plot  against  the  life  of  her 
brother  Commodul,  which,  having  been  detected, 
she  was  banished  to  the  island  of  Capreae,  and 
there  put  to  death. 

Lnflliia,  the  goddess  of  light,  or  nther  the  god- 
dess that  brings  to  light,  and  hence  the  goddess 
that  presides  over  the  birth  of  children.  It  was 
therefore  used  as  a  surname  of  Juno  and  Diana. 
Lncina  corresponded  to  the  Greek  goddess  I  lithtia. 

LttorStXa,  the  wife  of  L.  Tarquinius  CoUatinus, 
whose  rape  by  Sex.  Tarquinius  led  to  the  dethrone- 
ment of  Tarquinius  Superbus  and  the  establishment 
of  the  republic.    For  details  see  Tarquinius. 

Lnerfitla  Gvni,  originally  patrician,  but  subse- 
quently plebeian  also.  The  surname  of  the  pa* 
trician  Lucretii  was  Trie^timUy  one  of  whom,  Sp. 
Lucretius  Triciptinns,  the  &ther  of  Lucretia,  was 
elected  consul,  with  L.  Junius  Brutus,  on  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  republic,  b.  c.  509.  The  plebeian 
fiunilies  are  known  by  the  surnames  of  CfaUuty 
OJhUot  and  Fupilio^  but  none  of  them  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  require  notice. 

LViCrCldQia,  a  pleasant  mountain  in  the  country 
of  the  Sabines,  overhanging  Horace^  villa,  a  part 
of  the  modem  Afcmte  Gemtam, 

T.  Liioz>itliis  Oanif,  the  Reman  poet,  req)ectinff 
whose  personal  history,  our  information  is  both 
acanty  and  suspicious.  The  Eusebian  Chronicle 
fixes  B.C  ^5  as  the  date  of  his  birth,  adding  that 
he  was  driven  mad  by  a  love  potion,  that  during 
his  lucid  intervals  he  composed  several  Irorks  which 
were  reviied  by  Ciceio,  and  that  he  perished  by 
his  own  hand  in  his  44th  year,  a.c.  52  or  51. 
Another  ancient  anthority  phuxs  his  death  in  55. 
*  "°>^[^t  source  the  tale  about  the  philtre  may 
have  been  derived  we  knew  not;  but  it  is  not  im- 
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probable  that  the  whole  story  was  an  inreotiaB  d 
some  enemy  of  the  Epicureans.  Not  a  hint  ii  to  be 
found  anywhere  which  corroborates  the  saeitifia 
with  regard  to  the  editorial  labours  of  CicefD.— 
The  work,  which  has  immortalised  the  osise  ^ 
Lucretius,  is  a  philosophical  didactic  poeso,  eompoKd 
in  heroic  hexameters,  divided  into  6  books,  csb- 
taining  upwards  of  7400  lines,  addressed  to  C 
Memmius  Gemellus,  who  was  pnetor  in  58,  ac^  is 
entitled  Z)tt /Zmtm  iVotero.  It  vras  probsUr  ps^ 
lished  about  57  or  56 ;  for,  from  the  way  io  wkid 
Cicero  speaks  of  it  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  vritta 
in  55,  we  may  condude  that  it  had  only  reonur 
appeared.  The  poem  has  been  sometiiaei  tr^ 
sented  as  a  complete  exposition  of  the  reliiroei. 
moral,  and  physical  doctrines  of  Epicurus,  boi  'ij 
is  far  finm  being  a  correct  description.  Epie&rJ 
maintained  that  the  unhappinees  and  degisdatiK>^ 
mankindarose  iaa^|reat  degree  firom  the  slavish  dzoi 
which  they  entertained  of  Uie  power  of  the  gods,  cJ 
from  terror  of  their  wrath  ;  and  the  fimdaaea! 
doctrine  of  his  system  vras,  that  the  godi,  «W 
existence  he  did  not  deny,  lived  in  the  eojoTBcc: 
of  absolute  peace,  and  totally  indifferent  to  tW 
worid  and  its  inhabitanta.  To  piwe  this  poircQ 
Epicurus  adopted  the  atomic  theory  of  LeodpTa. 
according  to  which  the  mstteiial  onivene  «» i^ 
created  by  the  Supreme  Being,  bat  was  fbooe^  ^ 
the  union  of  elemental  particlea  which  had  raoi 
from  all  eternity,  governed  by  certain  simple  Un 
He  further  sought  to  show  that  all  those  stiii:: 
phaenomena  which  had  been  regarded  ly  ^ 
vulgar  as  direct  manxfiBstatioDa  of  divme  po«^. 
were  the  natural  results  of  ordinary  prooessei  I> 
state  deariy  and  develope  folly  the  leadiag  frs- 
ciple  of  this  philosophy,  in  such  a  fivm  as  wM 
render  the  study  attiaetive  to  his  «csmtiyBKCi  «^ 
the  object  of  Lucretius,  his  work  being  siaif^ 
attempt  to  show  that  there  is  nothiqg  in  the  bi^ 
or  actual  condition  of  the  world  which  does  c^ 
admit  of  explanation  vritiiout  having  reeoorn^ 
the  active  interposition  of  divine  beii^  The  pod 
of  Lucretius  has  been  admitted  by  all  nwdrd 
critics  to  be  the  greatest  of  didatic  poems.  T^ 
most  abstruse  speculations  are  deariy  explained  n 
majestic  verse  ;  while  the  subject,  which  in  Hrj 
was  dry  and  dull,  is  enlivened  by  digresnooi  i 
matchless  power ^md  beauty. — The  hot  edisiod 
are  by  Waikefield,  London, 'l  796,  S  vols.  4to.  n 
printed  atOksgow,  1813,  4  vda.  8vd.;  and  b 
Forbiger,  Lips.  1828, 12mo. 

Luerimii  Laeu,  was  propeily  the  inner  part  < 
the  Sinus  Cumanus  or  Pnteolanna,  a  bay  on  the  com 
of  Campania,  between  the  pramontory  Hite&u 
and  Pnteoli,  running  a  ccBaidenUe  way  inbr( 
But  at  ayery  «arly  period  the  Lncrine  lake «: 
separated  from  the  remainder  of  the  bay  by  s  di 
8  stadia  in  length,  which  waa  psobably 
originally  by  some  vokanic  ehaoge,  and  wsf  s^ 
seqnently  rendered  more  complete  by  the  w<»^ 
man.    Being  thos  aepanted  fitHD  the  rest  of  t 
sea,  it  assumed  the  character  of  an  inland  li^< 
and  is  therefore  called  Laeaa  by  the  Romans.    I 
waters  atill  renudned  aalt«  and  wen  ceiebnt^  f^ 
their  oyster  beds.    Behind  the  Looine  lake  «i 
another  lake  called  LAcm  Avnu>rTJ8L    In  ^^ 
time  of  Augostna,  Agrippa  made  a  conumnieat} 
between  the  lake  Avemna  and  die  Lecrine  Uki 
and  also  between  the  Luerine  Uke  and  the  Sis': 
Cumanus,  thus  finming  out  of  the  3  the  eelehnt^ 
I  Julian  Harbour.    The  Luerine  kka  was  filled  e 
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T  ft  volooiic  eraptioa  in  15S8,  when  a  conical 
^flfmtatn  row  in  iu  place,  called  M<mU  Nmova, 
*he  Arerans  hat  thot  become  again  a  separate 
kk<>,  and  no  trace  of  the  dike  is  to  be  aeen  in  the 
julf  of  PocuoIl 

Lvenlliia,  IddnlvB,  a  celebrated  plebeian  frmily. 

.  L.,  the  gnmdfikther  of  the  conqueror  of  Mithri- 

UXM,  wasoonflol  B.C.  151,  together  with  A.  Pot- 

ijcaiuM  Albinns,  and  carried  on  war  in  Spain  against 

he  Vaccaei«<-9.  L.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 

^r&ctor  103,  and  curied  on  war  unsaocessfully 

lAintt  the  dsTes  in  Sicilj.  On  his  return  to  Rome 

!.•>  was  accused,  condemned,  and  driven  into  exile. 

*  3.  L.,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  celebrated  as 

fv  conqueror  of  Mithridates.  He  was  probably  bom 

ihottt  110.    He  served  with  distinction  in  the 

^fantc  or  Sodal  war,  and  accompanied  Sulla  as 

bU  quaestor  into  Oreeoe  and  Asia,  88.  When  Sulla 

rrtamed  to  Italy  after  the  conclusion  of  peace 

vith  Mithridates  in  84,  Lucullus  was  left  behind 

n  Alia,  where  he  remained  till  80.  In  79  he  was 

ivni!e  aedile  with  his  younger  brother  Marcus. 

N)  prtx  was  the  &vour  at  this  time  enjoyed  by 

LccttUos  widi  Sulla,  that  the  dictator,  on  his 

drsth-hed,  not  only  eonfided  to  him  the  charge  of 

rvTiKQ^  and  correcting  his  Commentaries,  but  ap- 

;*^htc4  him  gnazdian  of  hit  son  Fanstns,  to  the 

fzciwoa  of  Pompey;  a  circumstanoe  which  is  said 

i>  We  &st  given  rise  to  the  enmity  and  jealousy 

t*'3t  frer  after  anbaisted  between  the  two.    In  77 

LicaL'ss  was  pnetor,  and  at  the  expiration  of  tiiis 

J^jtacf  obtained  the  govemment  of  Africa, 

vbnt  he  diatingnished  himself  by  the  justice  of 

tis  adsinistacion.    In  74  he  was  ooniul  with  M. 

Attffijia  Cotta^  In  this  year  the  war  with  Mithri- 

'>t>^  was  renewed,  and  Luedlus  received  the 

f  "svioet  of  it.    He  carried  on  this  war  for  8  years 

v.tb  (prat  su<wss.    The  details  are  given  under 

MnnRinATBfl,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention 

>r«  the  leading  outlines.     LneuUus  defeated  Mi- 

t'  -idatet  with  great  slaughter,  and  drove  him  out 

^  hi*  hereditary  dominions,  and  compelled  him 

t'  take  refuge  in  Armenia  with  his  son-in-law 

T;tvms  (71).    He  afterwards  invaded  Armenia, 

>**-Ufd  Tignses,  and  took  his  capital  Tigranocerta 

%'«:.  In  the  neztcampaiffn  (68)  ne  again  defeated 

I  <*  Qombined  faroes  of  Mithridates,  uid  laid  siege 

fc  Niiihis ;  bat  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year 

<'T),  a  mutiBy  among  his  troops  compelled  him  to 

*-'<'  the  siege  of  Nisibis,  and  return  to  Pontus. 

M  tShdates  had  already  taken  advantage  of  his 

i'Mtce  to  invade  Pontna,  and  had  -defeated  his 

'^i>san1s  Fabitts  and  Triuius  in  sevend  successive 

'^--nii.    But  LocnUus  on  his  arrival  was  unable 

<  r^  SBV  thing  against  Mithridates,  in  conse- 

;;'^^ef  t&e  ttutinoiis  disposition  of  his  troops. 

''*•  Hrcnacies  of  Lucullus  availed  themselves  of 

«  ^roQzible  an  occasion,  and  a  decree  was  passed 

*•*  tmifer  to  Aeilins  Olabrio,  one  of  the  consuls 

'v  i^«  j«ar^  the  province  of  Bithynia  and  the 

'  ^Bcaad  againat  Mithridates.    But  Olabrie  was 

**Vl7  bconpetent  for  the  task  auigned  him :  on 

•.Trail  01  Bithynia,  he  made  no  attempt  to  assume 

'*  mwnswi,  bat  remained  quiet  within  the  con- 

^'1  of  tlie  Roman  province.    Mithridates  mean* 

*  -^^aUy  availed  himself  of  this  position  of  af&urs, 

*'''i  Ucalltts  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  Pontus 

^^^^■deeia  oeenpied  by  the  enemy  More  his 

'^^*i$ho«t  being  able  to  stir  a  step  in  their 

^'^   But  ft  was  still  more  galling  to  his  feel- 

H>  «hm,  in  66»  he  was  celled  opoo  to  resign  the 
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command  to  his  old  rival  Pompey,  who  had  been 
appointed  by  the  Manilian  law  to  supersede  both 
him  and  Glabrio.  Lucullus  did  not  obtain  his 
triumph  till  63,  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of 
his  enemies.  He  was  much  courted  by  the  aristo- 
cratioal  party,  who  sought  in  Lucullus  a  rival  and 
antagonist  to  Pompey;  but,  instead  of  putting  him- 
self prominently  forward  as  the  leader  of  a  party, 
he  soon  began  to  withdraw  gradually  from  public 
afiain,  and  devote  himself  more  and  more  to  a  life 
of  indolence  and  luxury.  He  died  in  57  or  56. 
Previous  to  his  death  he  had  follen  mto  a  state  of 
complete  dotage,  so  that  the  manaffement  of  his 
affiiin  was  confided  to  his  brother  Marcus.  The 
name  of  Lucullus  is  almost  as  celebrated  for  the 
luxury  of  his  latter  years  as  for  his  victories  over 
Mithridates.  He  amassed  vast  treasures  in  Asia ; 
and  these  supplied  him  the  means,  after  his  return 
to  Rome,  of  gratifying  his  natural  taste  for  luxury, 
together  with  an  ostentatious  display  of  magnifi- 
cence. His  gardens  in  the  immediate  suburbs  of 
the  city  were  laid  out  in  a  style  of  extraordinary 
splendour ;  but  still  mora  remarkable  were  his 
villas  at  Tusculum,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Neapolis.  In  the  construction  of  the  latter,  with 
its  parks,  fish-ponds,  dec,  he  had  laid  out  vast  sums 
in  cutting  through  hills  and  rocks,  and  throwing 
out  advanced  works  into  the  sea.  So  ginntic 
indeed  was  the  scale  of  these  laboun  for  objects 
apparently  so  insignificant,  that  Pompey  called  him, 
in  derision,  the  Roman  Xerxes.  His  feasts  at  Rome 
itself  were  celebrated  on  a  scale  of  inordinate  mag- 
nificence :  a  single  supper  in  the  hall,  called  that  of 
Apollo,  was  said  to  cost  the  sum  of  50,000  denariu 
Even  during  his  campaigns  the  pleasures  of  the 
table  had  not  been  foi^otten ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  he  was  the  fint  to  introduce  cherries  into 
Italy,  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Ceruuf 
in  Pontus.  Lucullus  was  an  enlightened  patron  of 
literature,  and  had  frt>m  his  earliest  years  devoted 
much  attention  to  literarv  pursuits.  He  collected 
a  valuable  library,  which  was  opened  to  the  free 
use  of  the  literary  public ;  and  hera  he  himself 
used  to  associate  with  the  Greek  philosophen  and 
literati,  and  would  enter  warmly  into  their  meta- 
physical and  philosophical  discussions.  Hence  the 
picture  drawn  by  Cicero  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Academics  was  probably  to  a  certain  extent 
taken  from  the  reality.  His  constant  companion 
from  the  time  of  his  quaestorship  had  been  An- 
tiochus  of  Ascalon,  from  whom  he  imbibed  the 
precepts  of  the  Academic  school  of  philosophy,  to 
which  he  continued  through  life  to  be  attached. 
His  patronage  of  the  poet  Archies  is  well  known. 
He  composed  a  history  of  the  Manic  war  in  Greek. 
-»4.  L.  or  IL,  son  of  the  preceding  and  of  Servilia, 
half'sister  of  M.  Cato,  was  a  mere  child  at  his 
father^  death.  His  education  was  superintended 
by  Cato  and  Cicero.  After  Caesarls  death,  he 
joined  the  republican  party,  and  fell  at  the  battle 
of  Philippi,  42.-5.  IC.,  brother  of  No.  3,  was 
adopted  by  M.  Terentius  Varro,  and  consequently 
bore  the  names  of  M.  Tsrintius  Varro  Lu- 
cuLLva.  .He  fought  under  Sulla  in  Italy,  82;  was 
curule  aedile  with  his  brother  79;  maetor  77;  and 
consul  73.  .^ter  his  consulship  ne  obtained  the 
province  of  Macedonia.  He  carried  on  war  against 
the  Dardsnians  and  Bessi,  and  penetrated  as  for 
as  the  Danube.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he  obtained 
a  triumph,  71.  He  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
party.    He  pronounced  the  funer 
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oration  of  hii  brother,  but  died  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  civil  war,  49. 

Lnoiimo.    [Tarquinius.] 

Lndiaa.    [Ltdus.] 

Lngdnnsiiaif  Qallia.    [Gallia.] 

LngdOnimi  (Lngdnneneii).  1.  {Lyon\  the 
chief  town  of  Gallia  Lugdunensia,  situated  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill  at  the  confluence  of  the  Aiar  (Soone) 
and  the  Rhodanui  (i^Aone),  ii  laid  to  have  been 
founded  by  tome  fugitives  from  the  town  of  Vienna, 
further  down  the  Rhone.  In  the  year  after 
Caesar*8  death  (b.c.  43)  Lugdunum  was  made  a 
Ronmn  colony  by  L.  Munatius  Plancus,  and  be- 
came under  Augustus  the  capital  of  the  province, 
and  the  residence  of  the  Roman  governor.  Being 
situated  on  two  navigable  rivers,  and  being  con- 
nected with  the  other  parts  of  Gaul  by  roads, 
which  met  at  this  town  as  their  central  point,  it 
soon  became  a  wealthy  and  populous  place,  and  is 
described  by  Stnbo  as  the  largest  city  m  Gaul 
next  to  Narbo.  It  received  many  privileges  from 
the  emperor  Claudius  ;  but  it  was  burnt  down  in 
the  reign  of  Neio.  It  was,  however,  soon  rebuilt, 
and  contmued  to  be  a  place  of  great  importance 
till  A.  D.  197,  when  it  was  plundered  and  the 
greater  part  of  it  destroyed  by  the  soldiers  of 
Septimius  Sevems,  after  his  victory  over  his  rival 
Albinus  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town.  From 
this  blow  it  never  recovered,  and  was  more  and 
more  thrown  into  the  shade  by  Vienna.  Log* 
dunum  possessed  a  vast  aqueduct,  of  which  the 
remains  may  still  be  traced  for  miles,  a  mint,  and 
an  imperial  pahice,  in  which  Claudius  was  bom, 
and  in  which  many  of  the  otlier  Roman  emperors 
resided.  At  the  tongue  of  land  between  the 
Rhone  and  the  Aiar  stood  an  altar  dedicated  to 
Augustus  by  the  different  states  of  Gaul ;  and 
here  Caligula  instituted  contests  in  rhetoric,  priies 
being  given  to  the  victors,  but  the  most  ridiculous 
punishments  inflicted  on  the  vanquished.  (Compw 
Juv.  i.  44.)  Lugdunum  is  memorable  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Christian  church  as  the  seat  of  the 
bishopric  of  Irenaeus,  and  on  account  of  the  per^ 
secutions  which  the  Christians  endured  here  in 
the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries. —*  2.  L.  Batavdrmn 
{L^fd$H\  the  chief  town  of  the  Batavi.  [BataVI.] 
— *  8.  Conyenftmrn  {St.  Bertrand  de  Cbmmi'vM), 
the  chief  town  of  the  Convenae  in  Aquitania. 

[C0NV£NAB.] 

Lona.    [SsLBNK.] 

Liina  (Lunensis:  Xtmt),  an  Etruscan  town, 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Macra,  about  4 
miles  from  the  coast,  originally  formed  part  of 
Liguria,  but  became  the  most  N.-ly  city  of  Etniria, 
when  Augustus  extended  the  boundaries  of  the 
latter  country  as  fsr  as  the  Macra.  The  town 
itself  was  never  a  place  of  importance,  but  it  pos- 
sessed a  laige  and  commodious  harbour  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  called  Lnnae  Portni  (Gulf  (if 
Spexxia),  In  b.  &  1 77  Luna  was  made  a  Roman 
colony,  and  2000  Roman  citizens  were  settled 
there.  In  the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and 
Pompey  it  bad  snnk  into  utter  decay,  but  was 
colonised  a  few  years  afterwards.  Luna«waa  cele- 
bmted  for  its  white  marble,  which  now  takes  its 
name  from  the  neighbouring  town  of  Carraza. 
The  quarries,  from  which  this  marble  was  obtained, 
appear  not  to  have  been  worked  before  the  time  of 
Julias  Caesar  ;  but  it  was  extensively  employed  in 
the  public  buildings  erected  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus.   The  wine  and  the  cheeses  of  Luna  also 
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enjoyed  a  high  repntatioo :  uat  of  tte«f 
are  said  to  have  weighed  1000  povnk  Tii 
of  Luna  are  few  ud  unisBpoitaatf  osfe 
the  vestiges  of  an   amphithestit, 
columns,  &c. 

of  mountains,  which  some  of  the  iecjC' 
graphers  bdinti  to  exist  in  the  iBtenor  ii' 
covered  with  perpetual  snow,  sad  casual 
sources  of  the  Nile.     Their  actnl 
neither  proved  nor  disproved. 

Lnpwoa,  or  Lupa»  an  anoent  Italiaa  I 
the  wife  of  Lupereus,  who,  in  the  aboect 
wolf^  performed  the  aSSiOt  of  novK  to  iW:  -^^ 
Remus.    In  some  accounts  she  is  iden&^c 
AocA  Ladrbntla,  Uie  wife  of  Faaitslas- 

Luperem,  an  ancient  Italian  dlTinitr.iV 
worshipped  by  shepherds  as  the  pnt«cM 
flocks  against  wolves.   On  the  N.  fide  A  '> 
tine  hill  there  had  been  in  ancient  uaat 
the  sanctuary  of  Lupercoa,  saRosaded  k  i 
containing  an  altar  of  the  god  and  bit  ^fsi 
in  a  goat-^in,  just  as  his  priesta,  the  Lopen^ 
Romans  sometimes  idoitified  Lnpeituv^l 
Arcadian  Pan.    Respecting  the  featinl  (l- 
in  honour  of  Lnpercus  and  his  priests,  tk  L 
see  Diet,  of  Ant.  art  L^pertaBa  and  b^-* 

Lnpia.    [Luppu.]  . 

Lnpiae  or  Lnppiae,  a  town  m  Oi^\ 
tween  Brundusium  and  Hydruntam. 

LupodOnimi  (Xod^n^wy  9),  a  town  ID  Ctrl' 

on  the  river  Nicer  (JVedbor). 

LnppXa  or  Lnpla  {Lippe)^  a  navigiK;':' 
the  N.  W.  of  Germany,  which  falls  into  c  ' 
at  Wetd  in  Wntphalia^  and  on  which  ti*^"-^ 
built  a  fortress  of  the  same  name.  ^^ "  "^ 
Eliso  {Alme)  was  a  tributary  of  the  Lct-  ^' 
at  the  confluence  of  these  2  rivers  was  tu  "• 
of  Aliso. 

Lupni,  BntiUiii.  1.  P.^  eontnl,  vKtli  U '  - 
Caesar,  in  B.  a  90,  was  defeated  by  theMirv.t 
slain  in  battle.  — 2.  P.,  tribune  of  the  pl«^' 
and  a  warm  partisan  of  the  aristocncj.  U*  ^ 
praetor  in  49,  and  was  stationed  at  Terracu^^ 
3  cohorts.  He  afterwards  crossed  over  to  Grr 
—  8.  Probably  a  son  of  tha  preceding,  tbeu' 
of  a  rhetorical  treatise  in  2  books,  enti;!fi 
Figuri»  SeiitmUarum  et  RoaUumii^  which  afp 
to  have  beoi  originally  an  abridgement  of  &  * 
by  Gorgias  of  Athens,  one  of  the  preceptjc 
young  M.  Cicero,  but  which  has  evidently  ^ 
gone  many  changes.  lu  chief  value  is  dei 
from  the  numerous  translations  which  it  coct 
of  striking  passages  from  the  works  of  Qntk.  or 
now  lost. — Edited  by  Ruhnken  along  with  A^ 
and  Julius  Ruffinianus,  Lug.  Bat.  1768,  lepri 
by  Frotscher,  Lips.  1831. 

Lnroo,  IC.  AufldXiu,  tribune  of  the  plehs, 
61,  the  author  of  a  law  on  bribery  (d«Af^ 
He  was  the  maternal  grandfather  ef  the  em 
Livia,  wife  of  Augustus.  He  was  the  fint  p 
in  R<nne  who  fattened  peaeodcs  for  sale,  an 
derived  a  large  income  from  this  sonroe. 

Lnso&iiis,  Pabridu.    [FABRicirs.] 

LniitinYa,  Luiitftiki    [Hispakia.] 

LufiilM,  a  tribe  of  the  Celtiberi  in  Hic] 
Tamconensis,  near  the  sources  of  the  Tsgni^ 

Lutfttins  CatUvi.    [Catulu&J 

Lutfttitoi  Ceroo.    [Caaco.] 

LvtetXa,  or,  more  commonly,  Lvtetia  I 
ii9nua  iPani)^   the  capital  of  the  Parisi 
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GaDia  Lugdoneniii,  was  situated  on  an  island  in 
the  Sequana  (Seine)^  and  was  connected  with  the 
liankt  of  the  river  by  2  wooden  bridges.  Under 
the  emperors  it  became  a  place  of  importance,  and 
the  chief  naval  station  on  the  Sequana.  Here 
Julian  was  proclaimed  emperor,  a.  d.  360. 

Lyoabettot  {AuKai6tiTT6si  SLCfeor^\  a  moun- 
tain in  Attica,  belonging  to  the  range  of  Pentelicus, 
close  to  the  walls  of  Athens  on  the  N.  E.  of  the 
city,  and  on  the  left  of  the  road  leading  to  Ma- 
rathon. It  is  commonly,  but  erroneously,  supposed 
that  the  small  hill  N.  of  the  Pnyx  is  Lycabettns, 
and  that  St.  George  is  the  ancient  Anchesmus. 

Lycaevs  (Ai/«catbT),  or  Lyceiu,  a  lofty  mountain 
in  Arcadia,  N.  W.  of  Megalopolis,  from  the  summit 
of  which  a  great  part  of  the  country  could  be  seen. 
It  was  one  of  thfi  chief  seats  of  the  worship  of 
Zens,  who  was  hence  sumamed  Lyoaeut.  Here 
was  a  temple  of  this  god;  and  here  also  was  cele- 
brated the  festival  of  the  Lycaea  {Did,  o/AnL  s.  v.). 
Pan  was  likewise  called  Lycaeui^  because  he  was 
bom  and  had  a  sanctuary  on  this  mountain. 

I^reunbei.    [Archilocuus.] 

I^e&on  (AvK^r),  king  of  Arcadia,  son  of  Pelaa- 
gtts  by  Meliboea  or  Cyllene.  The  traditions  about 
Lycaon  represent  him  in  very  different  lights. 
Some  describe  him  as  the  first  civiliser  of  Arcadia, 
who  built  the  town  of  Lycosura,  and  introduced 
the  worship  of  Zeus  Lycaeus.  But  he  is  more 
nsn^ly  represented  as  an  impious  king,  with  a 
lai^e  number  of  sons  as  impious  as  himself.  Zeus 
visited  the  earth  in  order  to  punish  them.  The  god 
was  recognised  and  worshipped  by  the  Arcadian 
people.  Lycaon  resolved  to  murder  him ;  and  in 
order  to  try  if  he  were  really  a  god,  served  before 
him  a  dish  of  human  flesh.  Zens  pushed  away 
the  table  which  bore  the  horrible  food,  and  the 
place  where  this  happened  was  afterwards  called 
Trapesos.  Lycaon  and  all  his  sons,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  youngest  (or  eldest),  Nyctimus,  were 
killed  by  Zeus  with  a  flash  of  lightning,  or  accord- 
ing to  others,  were  changed  into  wolves. — Callisto, 
the  daughterof  Lycaon,  is  said  to  have  been  changed 
into  the  constellation  of  the  Bear,  whence  she  is 
called  by  the  poets  Lyeaonii  A  rdoij  Lyoatmia  Areto»^ 
or  Idyoaonia  Virgo^  or  by  her  patronymic  Ljfoaonit, 

LyeafinXa  (Ai;icGu>»fa:  Avirdoycr:  part  of  JTaro* 
man),  a  district  of  Asia  Minor,  assigned,  under  the 
Persian  Empire,  to  the  satrapy  of  Cappadocia,  but 
considered  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  geographers 
the  S.E.  part  of  Phrygia;  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Galatia,  on  the  £.  by  Cappadocia,  on  the  S.  by 
Ciltcia  Aspera,  on  the  S.W.  by  Isauria  (which  was 
sometimes  reckoned  as  a  part  of  it)  and  by  Phiygia 
Paroreios,  and  on  the  N.W.  by  Great  Phrygia. 
Its  boundaries,  however,  varied  much  at  different 
times.  —  It  was  a  long  narrow  strip  of  country,  its 
length  extending  in  the  direction  of  N.W.  and 
S.  E.  ;  Xenophon,  who  first  mentions  it,  describes 
iu  width  as  extending  E.  of  loonium  (its  chief 
city)  to  the  borders  of  Cappadocia,  a  distance  of  30 
parasangt,  about  1 10  miles.  It  forms  a  table  land 
between  the  Taurus  and  the  mountains  of  Phrygia, 
deficient  in  good  water,  but  abounding  in  flocks  of 
sheep.  The  people  were,  so  fiir  as  can  be  traced, 
an  aboriginal  race,  speaking  a  language  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  AeU  of  the  Apomet  as  a  distinct 
dialect :  they  were  warlike,  and  especially  skilled 
in  archery.  After  the  overthrow  of  An  tiochus  the 
Great  by  the  Romans,  Lycaonia,  which  had  be- 
longed successively  to  Penia  and  to  Syria,  wai 
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partly  assigned  to  Eumenes,  and  partly  governed 
by  native  chieftains,  the  last  of  whom,  Antipater, 
a  c(«teropory  of  Cicero,  was  conquered  by  Ajnyn- 
tas,  king  of  Galatia,  at  whose  death  in  b.  a  25  it 
passed,  with  Galatia,  to  the  Romans,  and  was 
finally  united  to  the  province  of  Cappadocia.  Ly- 
caonia was  the  chief  scene  of  the  labours  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  on  his  first  mission  to  the  Gentiles. 
{AcU^  xiv.) 

Lyofinm  (t^  Ai^kcmv),  the  name  of  one  of  the  3 
ancient  gymnasia  at  Athens,  called  after  the  temple 
of  Apollo  Lyceus,  in  its  neighbourhood.  It  was 
situated  S.  £.  of  the  city,  outside  the  walls,  and 
just  above  the  river  Ilissus.  Here  the  Polemarch 
administered  justice.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  place 
where  Aristotle  and  the  Peripatetics  taught 

Lyciiu  (Ai/«ccior),  a  surname  of  ApoUo,  the 
meaning  of  which  is  not  quite  certain.  Some  derive 
it  from  Xvicor,  a  wolf,  so  that  it  would  mean  **  the 
wolf-slaver  ;^*  others  from  Xi/in},  light,  according  to 
which  It  would  mean  ''the  giver  of  light;**  and 
others  again  from  the  country  of  Lycia. 

lyehnltif.    [Lychnioui*.] 

Lychnldiu,  more  rarely  LydmXdXiun  or  Lych- 
nis (Avxv<8of,  Avxvi^iov^  Avx*'^'**  AvxWSior; 
AchritOf  (kkrida\  a  town  of  Illyricum,  was  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  Dessaretii,  but  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  Romans  as  early  as  their  war 
with  king  Gentius.  It  was  situated  in  the  interior 
of  the  country,  on  a  height  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
lake  Lychnltil  (Avx''*'''*'*  or  i}  Avx^t^^a  Aifin}), 
from  which  the  river  Drilo  rises.  The  town  was 
strongly  fortified,  and  contained  many  springs 
within  its  walls.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  the 
residence  of  the  Bulgarian  kings,  and  was  called 
Achris  or  Achrila^  whence  its  modem  name. 

Ijf^cXa  (Avxia :  A^kios,  Lycius :  Afeu)^  a  small, 
but  most  interesting,  district  on  the  S.  side  of  Asia 
Mmor,  jutting  out  into  the  Mediterranean  in  a 
form  approaching  to  a  rough  semicircle,  adjacent 
to  parts  of  Caria  and  Pamphylia  on  the  W.  and  £., 
and  on  the  N.  to  the  district  of  (Jibyratis  in  Phry* 
gia,  to  which,  under  the  Byzantine  emperors,  it 
was  considered  to  belong.  It  was  bounded  on  the 
N.W.  by  the  little  river  Glaucns  and  the  gulf  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  N.E.  by  the  mountain  called 
Climax  (the  N.  part  of  the  same  range  as  that 
called  Solyma),  and  on  the  N.  its  natural  boundary 
was  the  Taurus,  but  its  limits  in  this  direction  were 
not  strictly  defined.  The  N.  parts  of  Lvcia  and  the 
district  of  Cibyratis  form  together  a  high  table  land, 
which  is  supported  on  the  N.  by  the  Taurus  ;  on  the 
£.  by  the  mountains  called  Solyma  ( TtJdalu-Dayh ), 
which  run  from  N.  to  S.  along  the  E.  coast  of 
Lycia,  far  out  into  the  sea,  forming  the  S.E.  pro- 
montory of  Lycia,  called  Sacrum  Pr.  (C.  Kheli' 
donia)  ;  the  summit  of  this  range  is  7800  feet 
high,  and  is  covered  with  snow  *  :  the  S.W.  and 
S.  sides  of  this  table  land  are  formed  by  the  range 
called  Massicytus  (Aktar  Dagh),  which  runs  S.E. 
froni  the  £.  side  of  the  upper  course  of  the  river 
Xanthus :  its  summits  are  about  4000  feet  high  ; 
and  its  S.  side  descends  towards  the  sea  in  a  suc- 
cession pf  terraces,  terminated  by  bold  clifis.  The 
mountain  system  of  Lycia  is  completed  by  the 
Cragus,  which  fills  up  the  space  between  the  W. 
side  of  the  Xanthus  and  the  Gulf  of  Glaucus,  and 
forms  the  S.W.  promontory  of  Lycia :  its  summits 
are  nearly  6000  feet  high.    The  chief  rivers  are 

*  Aeoordlng  to  many  of  tlie  sndsnts  the  Tsurus  begaa 
St  this  raoge. 
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the  Xanthns  (Eekm^Ckai),  which  hu  its  tourcet 
in  the  table-land  S.  of  the  Taiinu,  and  floara  from 
N.  to  S.  between  the  Cragnt  and  Maiticytua,  and 
the  Lunynu,  which  flow*  from  N.  to  S.  between 
the  BCaaaicytaB  and  the  Solyma  monntaini.    The 
nalliei  of  theae  and  the  nnaller  riyen,  and  the 
terraoet  above  the  tea  in  the  S.  of  the  conntxy 
were  fertile  in  com,  wine,  oil,  and  frnits,  and  the 
mountain  slopes  were  clothed  with  qilendid  cedars, 
firs,  and  plane-trees :  saffinm  also  waa  one  chief 
product  of  the  land.    The  total  length  of  the  coast, 
trom  TelmissQs  on  the  W.  to  Phawelis  on  the  E., 
including  all  windings,  is  estimated  by  Strabo  at 
1720  stadia  (172  geog.  miles),  while  a  straight 
line  drawn  across  the  coontiy,  as  the  chord  of  &ii 
arc,  is  about  80  geog.  miles  in  length.     The  ge> 
neial  geogn^[>hicid  structure  of  the  peninsula  of 
Lycia,  as  connected  with  the  rest  of  Alia  Minor, 
bears  no  little  resemblance  to  that  of  the  peninanla 
of  Asia  Minor  itself,  as  connected  with  the  rest  of 
Asia.  Accordbg  to  the  tradition  preserred  by  He- 
rodotus, the  most  ancient  name  of  the  country  was 
Milj^  (if  MiAtfdt),  and  the  earliest  inhabitants 
(probably  of  the  Syro-Aiabian  race)  were  called 
Milj^  and  afterwards  Soljhmi :  subsequently  the 
Tennilae,  firom  Crete,  settleid  in  the  country :  and 
lastly,  the  Athenian  Lycus,  the  son  of  Pandion, 
fled  from  his  brother  Aegena  to  Lycia,  and  gave 
his  name  to  the  country.      Homer,  who  gires 
Lycia  a  prominent  place  in  the  Iliad,  represents 
its  chieftains,  Olaucus  and  Sarpedon,  as  descended 
from  the  royal  fiunily  of  Aigos   (Aeolids) :    he 
does  not  mention  the  name  of  MUyaa ;  and  he 
speaks  of  the  Solymi  as  a  warlike  race,  inhabiting 
tne  mountains,  against  whom  the   Orttk  hero 
Bellerophontes  is  sent  to  fight,  by  his  relative 
the  king  of  Lycia.    Besides  the  legend  of  Belle- 
rophon  and  the  chimaera,  Lycia  is  the  scene  of 
another  popular  Qreek  story,  that  of  the  Harpies 
and  the  daughters  of  Pandarus  ;  and  memorials  of 
both  are  preserved  on  the  Lycian  monuments  now 
in  the  British  Museum.     On  the  whole,  it  is  clear 
that  Lycia  was  colonised  by  the  Hellenic  race  (pro- 
bably from  Crete)  at  a  very  early  period,  and  that 
its  historical  inhabitants  were  Oreeks,  though  with 
a  mixture  of  native  blood.  The  earlier  names  were 
preserved  in  the  district  in  the  N.  of  the  country 
called  Milyas,  and  in  the  mountains  called  Solyma. 
The  Lycians  always  kept  the  reputation  they  have 
in  Homer,  as  brave  warrion.    They  and  the  Cili- 
cians  were  the  only  people  W.  of  the  Halys  whom 
Croesus  did  not  conquer,  and  they  were  the  last 
who  resisted  the  Persians.    [Xanthus.]     Under 
the  Persian  empire  they  must  have  been  a  power- 
ful maritime  people,  aa  they  furnished  50  ships  to 
the  fleet  of  Aerzes.    After  the  Macedonian  con- 
quest, Lycia  formed  part  of  the  Syrian  kingdom, 
from  which  it  was  taken  by  the  Romans  after  their 
victory  over  Antiochus  IIL  the  Great,  and  given 
to  the  Rhodians.    It  was  soon  restored  to  inde- 
pendence, and  formed  a  flourishing  federation  of 
cities,  each  having  its  own  republican  form  of  go- 
▼emment,  and  the  whole  presided  orer  by  a  chief 
magistrate,  called  AxfKtdpxtt*    There  was  a  federal 
council,  composed  of  deputies  from  the  23  cities  of 
the  federation,  in  which  the  6  chief  cities,  Xanthus, 
Patara,  Pinara,  Olympus,  Myra,  and  Tlos,  had  3 
Totes  each,  certain  lesser  dties  2  each,  and  the 
rest  1  each :  this  assembly  determined  matters  re- 
lating to  the  general  government  of  the  country, 
and  fleeted  the  Lyciaraiai,  aa  well  as  the  judges 
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and  the  inferior  magistrates.  Intcnul  diaotioni 
at  length  broke  up  thia  constitution,  and  iKe 
country  was  united  by  the  emperor  (Sandiiii  to  tbfC 
province  of  Pamphylia,  from  which  it  wu  again 
aeparated  by  Theodosins,  who  made  it  a  sepanu 
province,  with  Myza  for  its  capttaL  Iti  ciuei 
were  numerous  and  flourishing  (see  the  srtidn), 
and  its  people  celebrated  for  tMir  probity.  Their 
customs  are  said  to  have  reeembfcd  those  both  «f 
the  Carians  and  of  the  Cretans.  Rcspediiig  the 
works  of  art  found  by  Mr.  Fellows  in  Lycia,  and 
now  in  the  Britiah  Museum,  see  Xanthos. 

JsfdluM  (Aiiaos),  1.  The  Lydam,  a  sDnaise  ef 
Apollo,  who  was  worshipped  in  several  places  cf 
Lycia,  especially  at  Patara,  where  he  had  an  ocadc 
Hence  the  Lyeiae  iorta  are  the  lespanie*  of  the 
orade  at  Pataia  (Viifr.  Aem,  iv.  346).— ft.  Of  Eleo- 
thene,  in  Boeotia,  a  distingniahed  statuary,  the  da- 
ciple  or  aon  of  Myron,  flouriahed  about  b.c.  428. 

LjeSmUM  (Amco/i^f).  L  A  kiag  of  the 
Dolopians,  in  the  island  of  Scyxos,  near  EoVoei. 
It  was  to  his  court  that  Achilles  was  sent  disguMJ 
as  a  maiden  by  his  mother  Thetis,  who  wai  uuqobs 
to  prevent  his  going  to  the  Trojan  war.  Hen 
Achillea  became  by  Deidamia,  the  daoghter  ef 
Lycomedea,  the  fiather  of  Pyxrhus  or  Neoptoiesna 
Lycomedes  treacherouily  kUled  Theseus  Vv  thraap 
ing  him  down  a  rock. -"8.  A  oelebrsted  Arndisi 
general,  was  a  native  of  Mantinea  and  ooe  of  the 
chief  founders  of  Megalopolis  B.  c.  870.  He  afer- 
wards  showed  great  jealousy  of  Thebes,  and  bnei 
a  separate  alliance  between  Athens  and  ArcKiii. 
in  366.  He  was  murdered  in  the  same  year  oahs 
return  from  Athena,  by  aome  Arcadian  ed\m. 

Lywm  (A^iTM').    L  An  orator  and  denagi^ 
at  Athena,  waa  one  of  the  3  accnaeti  of  Socniei 
and  preperod  the  case  againat  him.    When  the 
Athenians  repented  of  tiieir  condemnatii»  of  Se> 
crates,  they  put  Mdetus  to  deadi  and  banished 
Anytua  and  Lyoon. — 2.  Of  Troaa,  a  distiagniihed 
Peripatetic  pbiloaopher,  and  the  disciple  of  Stnlon, 
whom  he  succeeded  aa  the  head  of  the  Peripstetie 
school,  B.  c.  272.    He  held  that  post  for  dor  thin 
44  years,  and  died  at  the  i^  of  74.    He  CDJored 
the  patronage  of  Attains  and  Enmenes.    He  vis 
celebrated  for  his  eloquence  and  fin-  his  skill  ia 
educating  boys.    He  wrote  on  the  bonndaiiet  cf 
good  and  evil  {De  FrnHrns). 

LjroSphron  (Ava^^pwr).  L  Tounj^  100  of 
Periander,  tyrant  of  Corinth,  by  bis  w&  MeUaa* 
For  detafls  see  Psriandsr.— S.  A  dtiien  of 
Pherae,  where  he  put  down  the  govenmeat  of  the 
nobles  and  establiahed  a  tyranny  about  ac.  405. 
He  afterwards  endeavoured  to  m^e  himself  mafter 
of  the  whole  of  Thessaly,  and  in  404  he  defieated 
the  Larissaeans  and  others  of  the  ThessalisDi,  vho 
oppoaedhim.  He  was  probably  the  fitther  of  Jason 
of  Pherae. -»  8.  A  son,  apparently,  of  Jason,  and 
one  of  the  brothers  of  Thebe,  wife  of  Alexander. 
the  tyrant  of  Pherae,  in  whose  murder  be  took 
part  together  with  hia  aister  and  his  2  bnxken, 
Tiainhonus  and  Pitholaus,  867.  On  Alexander'! 
deatn  the  power  appears  to  have  been  wielded 
mainly  by  Tisiphonus,  though  Lyeophron  had  aa 
important  shan  in  the  govcnunent.  Lycophn>Q 
succeeded  to  the  supreme  power  on  the  death  of 
Tisiphonus,  but  in  852  he  was  obliged  to  snrrendef 
Pheiae  to  Philip,  and  withdraw  from  TheaalT.— 
4.  A  grammarian  and  poet,  was  a  native  of  (^alcis 
in  Euboea,  and  lived  at  Alexandria,  under  Ptolemr 
Phikdelnhus  (ac.  285—247),  who  ntnsted  n 
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Kin  tlie  •muffment  of  the  ireAa  of  tho  comic 
poeu  IB  Uw  Alexaiidnaa  liVniy.  In  the  execn- 
tioo  of  thtt  finmniitwm  Lyoophran  draw  vp  an  cx- 
teMire  wcdE  on  eonwdy.  Nothing  more  is  known 
oflib  lifti  Ond  (/Am,  533)  t tatot  that  bo  wai 
killed  bgr  la  airow.— JU  a  poot,  Lyeophitm  ob- 
oinediplaee  in  the  Tiaffie  Pleiad.  He  alao  wrote 
a  mtjm  diama.  Bot  tae  onlr  one  of  liia  pocmi 
wbieh  hat  oome  down  to  oe  is  the  Qu$amdm  or 
Alf.Ma$tinu  Thia  ia  neither  a  tiagedy  nor  an  epic 
pcoB,  VotaloDg  iambic  monokigne  of  1474  venee, 
ia  which  GMmada  ia  made  to  nopheiy  the  fail  of 
Troy,  the  adTmturea  of  the  Ondau  and  Tman 
Kcroet,  with  aamerooa  other  mythological  and  hia- 
tttical  ercata,  going  back  at  carlr  at  the  &blea  of 
lo  lad  Eonpa,  aiul  ending  with  Alennder  the 
Greit  The  wotk  haa  no  pretenaiona  to  poetical 
merit.  It  ia  nmidy  a  cmnbRNia  ston  of  tiaditional 
leaninfi  Iti  obacnrity  ia  proverbial  Ita  anther 
obtaioMl  the  e^thet  of  the  Ofiemrw  (rjcoreu^t ). 
Ito  itena  of  learning  and  ita  obacnrity  alike  excited 
the  fflbfti  of  the  ancient  giammariana,  acTeia]  of 
when  wrote  cemmentariea  on  the  poem.  The  only 
AC  of  iheae  worka  which  anrriTea,  ia  the  Seioka 
<f  Imc  nd  John  Taet8ea«  which  aro  hr  more 
tiloable  than  the  poem  ttaelf.— The  beat  editiona 
m  by  Potter,  Oxon.  1697,  foL ;  Reichaid,  Lipa. 
KU^^Tok.  8to.  ;  and  Barhmami,  Lipa.  1828,  2 

I|ri)paii  (ii  iiium^  WAiff :  SioMt,  Rn.),  a  dty 
•f  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  W.  bank  cf  the  Nile,  be* 
ivees  Herawpolia  and  Ptolemaia,  aaid  to  hare 
dcrited  ita  name  from  the  drcomatance,  that  an 
Arthiofma  amy  waa  pnt  to  flight  neac  it  by  a 
fickofwolvea. 

LfOWla  {AMuip^tm :  AniMfpt^f,  Aumf piot,  Av- 
«*^ti|r),  an  ancient  town  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Ly- 
ona  {Uabtn),  which  waa  the  aoathem  of  the  2 
^«ht  of  Mt  Pkmaaaoa.  [PARNiiiiatJS.]  Hence 
Apoiie  dflffiTed  the  aomame  of  Lycoreoa.  The 
tr-wa  Lymaa  ia  laid  to  have  been  the  roaidence 
of  Dencalioo,  and  Delphi  ia  alao  reported  to  have 
iwen  eoloniaed  by  it. 

Ljotala.    [CTtRxnia.] 

lyoortM  (AvK^ot),  of  Megatopolia,  waa  the 
htW  of  Palybiaa,the  hiatorian,  and  ue  doae  friend 
^  Philopocmn,  whoee  policy  he  alwaya  aupported. 
He  ii  fint  mentioned  m  B.&  189,  aa  one  of  the 
mbaaadofB  aent  to  Rome  ;  and  hia  name  occnia 
fv  dMjaat  time  in  168. 

^'wii&BeM  or  SUUnkcuiro  near  Stala),  a  town  in 
^  &  of  Anadia,  and  on  the  N.  W.  alope  of  Mt. 
Iveaeoa,  and  near  the  tmall  river  Platamaton,  aaid 
W  Paaaaaiaa  to  hare  been  the  meet  ancient  town  in 
^nftttf  and  to  have  been  fonndcd  by  Lycaon,  the 
MoofPda^oa. 

Lyitoa  (Ai^croff:  AAmet),  aeraettmea  called 
I^ttu  (A^TTOf).  an  important  town  in  the  E. 
of  Crete,  &E.  of  Cnooana,  waa  aitaated  on  a  bemht 
»f  Mt  Argacoa,  80  atadia  from  the  eoaat  Ito 
^ttbov  waa  called  Cheraoneana.  It  waa  one  of 
^  neat  ancient  citiea  in  the  iahmd,  and  ia  men- 
i'«ed  ia  the  Iliad.  It  waa  generally  oonaidered 
^  he  a  Sparton  colony,  and  ito  inhabitanto  were 
«Mnied  frr  their  bravery.  At  a  later  time  it 
^  eoaqacred  and  deatroyed  by  the  Cnoeaiana, 
^  it  waa  afrerwarda  rebmlt,  and  waa  extant  in 
^  7th  caalaiy  of  ear  eta. 

lynrna  (Amovpy^),  1,  Son  of  Bryaa,  and 
^ag  of  tba  Edonaa  ia  Thnoa.    He  ia  fiunooi  for 
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hia  peraecntion  of  IKonyana  (Baeehna)  and  hia 
wonliip  in  Thrace.  Homer  relatea  that,  in  order  to 
eacape  from  Lycmgna,  Dionyana  leaped  into  the 
aea,  where  he  waa  kindhr  received  b^  Thetia ;  and 
that  Zeoa  theranpon  bunded  the  rnipiooa  king, 
w^  died  Boon  afterwarda,  hated  by  the  immortal 
goda.  Thia  alofy  haa  received  many  additiona  from 
later  poeto  and  mythogr^era.  Some  rdato  that 
Dionyana,  on  hia  expeditiona,  came  to  the  kingdom 
of  Lycorgna;  bat  waa  expelled  by  the  impiooa 
kin^.  Therenpon  thegoddrore  Lycoignamadfin 
which  condition  he  kiUed  hia  aon  Dryaa,  and  alao 
hewed  off  one  of  hia  lege,  aappoaing  that  he  waa 
catting  down  vinea^  The  country  now  produced  no 
frait ;  and  the  oracle  declaring  that  fertility  ahonld 
not  be  reatored  imloM  Lycmgua  were  kiUed,  the 
Kdoniana  carried  him  to  mount  Paqgaeum,  where 
he  waa  torn  to  pieoea  by  horaea.  According  to 
Sophodea  (^af^  955),  Lycorgna  waa  entombed 
in  a  reck.-»S.  Kins  in  Arcadia,  aon  of  Alena  and 
Neaera,  brother  of  Uepheoa  and  Auge,  huaband  of 
Cleophile,  Enrynome,  or  Antinoe,  and  &ther  of  An*- 
caena,  Epochoa,  Amphidamaa,  and  laaua.  Lycnigna 
killed  AicYthooa,  who  need  to  fight  with  a  club. 
Lyeugua  bequeathed  thia  dub  to  hia  alare  Ereu- 
thalion,  hia  acna  having  died  before  hiffl.«»8.  Son 
of  Pronax  and  brother  of  Amphithea,  the  wife  of 
Adiaatoa.  He  took  part  in  toe  vrar  of  the  Seven 
^gamat  Thebea,  and  fought  with  AmphiaranaL  He 
ia  mentioacd  amons  thoae  whom  Aeacub4>ioa  called 
to  Kfe  again  afker  tneir  death. >«4.  King  of  Nemea, 
aon  of  Pherea  and  Periclymcne,  brother  of  Admetna» 
huaband  of  Euiydice  or  Amphithea*  and  fiither  of 
Opheltea. 

ICfevgni.  L  The  Spartan  legjalator.  Of  hia 
peraonal  hiatony  we  have  no  certain  information  ; 
and  there  are  ntch  diaerepandea  leapecting  him  in 
the  andent  writen,  that  many  modem  critica  have 
denied  hia  real  exiatence  altogether.  The  more  ge- 
nerally recttved  aceountabont  him  waa  aa  followa  :-^ 
Lycargua  waa  the  aon  of  Eimomua,  king  of  Sparta, 
and  brother  of  Pdydectea.  The  latter  aucceeded 
hia  &ther  aa  king  of  Sparta,  and  afterwarda  died, 
leaving  hia  queen  with  child.  The  ambitioua 
woman  propoaed  to  Lycmgua  to  deatroy  her  off- 
aprinp  if  he  woold  ahare  the  thnme  with  her.  He 
aeemmgly  conaented;  but  when  she  had  given 
birth  to  a  aon  (Charilana),  he  epenlr  produmed 
him  king;  and  aa  next  of  kin,  acted  aa  hia  guardian. 
But  to  avoid  all  auapidon  of  ambitioua  deaigna,  with 
which  the  oppoaite  par^  charged  him,  Lycorgua  left 
Sparta,  and  aet  out  on  hia  cdebrated  travela,  which 
have  been  magnified  to  a  fitbulooa  extent  He  ia 
aaid  to  hare  viuted  Crete,  and  there  to  have 
studied  the  wire  laws  of  Minoa.  Next  he  went  to 
Ionia  and  Egypt,  and  ia  reported  to  hare  pene> 
tiated  into  Ubjria,  Iberia,  and  even  India.  In  Ionia 
he  ia  aaid  to  have  met  either  with  Homer  himaeU^ 
or  at  least  with  the  Homeric  poema,  which  he  in- 
troduced into  the  mother  coontry.  The  return  of 
Lycorgiu  to  Sparta  vrea  hailed  by  all  partiea. 
Sparta  waa  in  a  atato  of  auuvhy  and  Itcentiooaneas, 
and  he  waa  considered  aa  the  man  who  alone  coald 
cure  the  growmg  diaeaaea  of  the  atate.  He  under- 
took the  taak;  yet  befen  he  aet  to  wrorit,  he 
atrengthened  himadf  with  the  authority  of  the 
Delphic  orade,  and  with  a  atrong  party  of  infioential 
men  at  Sparta.  The  refenn  aeema  not  to  have  been 
carried  altogether  neaccably.  The  new  division  of 
the  land  among  the  dtiaena  mnat  have  violated 
many  existing  intcrcita,  But  all  opposition  waa  over* 
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borne,  and  the  whole  conttitation,  military  and  ciril, 
\ras  remodelled.  After  Lycurgus  had  obtained  for 
bit  inatitntiont  an  approving  oracle  of  the  national 
god  of  Delphi,  he  exacted  a  promiae  from  the  people 
not  to  make  any  alterationi  in  hit  law*  before  hia 
retam.  And  now  he  left  Sparta  to  finish  hii  life 
in  Tolantary  exile,  in  order  that  hia  countrymen 
might  be  bound  by  their  oath  to  preaerre  hia  con- 
atitution  inviolate  for  ever.  Where  and  how  he 
died  nobody  could  telL  He  vaniahed  from  the 
earth  like  a  ffod,  leaving  no  tracea  behind  but  hia 
•pint;  and  he  waa  honoured  aa  a  god  at  Sparta 
with  a  temple  and  yearly  aacrifioea  down  to  the 
lateat  timea.  The  date  of  Lycurgna  ia  varionaly 
given,  but  it  ia  impoaaible  to  place  it  later  than 
B.  c.  825. — Lycurgna  waa  regarded  through  all 
aubaequent  agea  aa  the  legialator  of  Sparta,  and 
therefore  almoat  all  the  Spartan  inatitutiona  were 
ascribed  to  him  aa  their  author.  We  therefore 
propoae  to  give  here  a  aketch  of  the  Spartan  inati- 
tution,  ref!»trmg  for  detaila  to  the  Did.  o/AnHq, ; 
though  we  muat  not  imagine  that  thia  oonatitution 
waa  entirely  the  work  of  Lycuigna.  The  Spartan 
conatitution  waa  of  a  mixed  nature :  the  monarchi- 
cal principle  waa  repreaented  by  the  kings,  the 
ariatocracy  by  the  aenate,  and  the  democratical 
element  by  the  aaaembly  of  the  people,  and  aubae- 
quently  by  their  repreaentativea,  the  ephon.  The 
kings  had  originally  to  perform  the  eommon  funo- 
tiona  of  the  kings  of  the  heroic  age.  They  were 
bigh  prieata,  judgea,  and  leadera  in  war ;  but  in 
all  of  theae  departmenta  they  were  in  course  of 
time  auperaeded  more  or  leaa.  Aa  judgea  they  re- 
tained only  a  particular  branch  of  juriadiction,  that 
referring  to  the  succeasion  of  property.  Aa  military 
commandera  they  were  reetncted  and  watched  1^ 
commiaaioneia  sent  by  the  senate ;  the  functions  of 
high  priest  were  curtailed  leaat,  perhapa  becauae 
least  obnoxious.  In  compensation  for  the  loaa  of 
power,  the  kinga  enjoyed  great  hononn,  both 
during  their  life  and  after  their  death.  Still 
the  principle  of  mooarchy  waa  very  weak  among 
the  Spaitana.-«The  powera  of  the  aenate  were 
very  important :  they  had  the  right  of  originating 
and  diacuasing  all  meaaurea  before  they  could  be 
Bubmitted  to  the  deciaion  of  the  popular  aaaembly ; 
they  had,  in  conjunction  with  the  ephors,  to  watch 
over  the  due  observance  of  the  laws  and  inatitu- 
tiona ;  and  they  were  judgea  in  all  criminal  casea, 
without  being  bound  by  any  written  code.  For  all 
this  they  were  not  responsible,  holding  their  office 
for  life. — But  with  all  these  powers,  the  elders 
formed  no  real  aristocracy.  They  were  not  chosen 
either  for  property  qualification  or  for  noble  birth. 
The  senate  was  open  to  the  poorest  citixen,  who, 
during  60  years,  had  been  obedient  to  the  laws  and 
sealoua  in  the  performanee  of  hia  dntiea. — The 
mass  of  the  people,  that  is,  the  Spartans  of  pure 
Doric  descent,  formed  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
atate.  The  popular  aaaembly  conaiated  of  every 
Spartan  of  80  yeara  of  age,  and  of  unblemished 
character ;  only  thoae  were  excluded  who  had  not 
the  means  of  contributing  their  pftftion  to  the  aya- 
aitia.  They  met  at  atat^  times,  to  decide  on  all 
important  queations  brought  before  them,  after  a 
previona  diacuaaion  in  the  aenate.  They  bad  no 
right  of  amendment,  but  only  that  of  aimple  approval 
or  rejection,  which  waa  given  in  the  radeat  form 
posaible,  by  shouting.  The  popular  aaaembly,  how- 
ever, had  neither  frequent  nor  very  important  oe- 
casiona  for  directly  exerting  their  sovereign  power. 
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Their  chief  activity  conaiated  in  delegating  it  • 
hence  aroae  the  importance  of  the  ephors,  who 
were  the  repreaentativea  of  the  popular  element  of 
the  conatitution.  The  ephors  answer  in  eveiy 
characteriatic  feature  to  the  Roman  tribunea  of  the 
people.  Their  origin  waa  loat  in  obscurity  and  in- 
aignifioaace ;  but  at  the  end  they  engiwaed  the 
whole  power  of  the  atate.  — With  reference  to  their 
aubjects,  the  few  Spartana  farmed  a  most  decided 
ariatoeracy.  On  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by 
the  Dorians,  part  of  the  ancient  inhabitanu  of 
the  countnr,  under  name  of  the  Pitrioiei,  were 
allowed  indeed  to  retain  their  personal  liberty,  but 
loat  all  civil  rights,  and  were  obliged  to  pay  to  the 
atate  a  rent  for  the  land  that  waa  left  them.  But 
a  great  part  of  the  old  inhabitanta  were  reduced  to 
a  atate  of  perfect  slavery,  different  from  that  of  the 
alavea  of  Athena  and  Rome,  and  more  aimilar  to 
the  villanage  of  the  feudal  agea.  Theae  were  called 
Hdatt,  They  were  allotted  with  patchea  of  land,  to 
individual  membera  of  the  ruling  daaa.  They  tilled 
the  land,  and  paid  a  fixed  rent  to  their  matten,  not, 
aa  the  perioici,  to  the  atate.  The  number  of  theae 
miaerable  creatorea  waa  large.  They  were  treated 
with  the  utmoat  cruelty  by  the  Spartana,  and  were 
frequently  put  to  death  by  their  oppreaaors.  — The 
Spartana  formed,  aa  it  were,  an  army  of  invaders  in 
an  enemyli  country,  their  city  waa  a  camp,  and 
every  man  a  aoldier.  At  Sparta,  the  citixen  only 
exiated  for  the  atate ;  he  had  no  intereat  but  the 
atate>,  and  no  property  but  what  belonged  to  the 
atate.  It  waa  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  con- 
atitution, that  all  citixena  were  entitled  to  the  en- 
joyment of  an  equal  portion  of  the  common  pro- 
perty. Thia  waa  done  in  order  to  aecure  to  the 
commonwealth  a  large  number  of  citisena  and  aol- 
diera,five  from  labmir  for  their  sustenance,  and 
able  to  devote  their  whole  time  to  warlike  exer- 
cises, in  order  thus  to  keep  up  the  aacendancy  of 
Sparta  over  her  perioici  and  helots.  The  Spartana 
were  to  be  warriors  and  nothing  but  warriors. 
Therefore,  not  only  all  mechanical  labour  waa 
thought  to  degrade  them  ;  not  only  was  husbandry 
despised  and  n^lected,  and  commerce  prevented, 
or  at  least  knpeded,  by  prohibitive  laws  and  by 
the  use  of  iron  money ;  but  also  the  nobler  arts 
and  sciences  were  so  effectually  stifled,  that  Sparta 
is  a  blank  in  the  history  of  the  arts  and  literature 
of  Greece.  The  state  took  care  of  a  Spartan  from 
his  cradle  to  his  grave,  and  superintended  his  edu- 
cation in  the  minutest  points.  This  was  not  con- 
fined to  hia  youth,  but  extended  throughout  hia 
whole  life.  The  ayssitia,  or,  aa  they  were  called 
at  Sparta,  phiditia,  the  common  meals,  may  be  re- 
garded aa  an  educational  inatitution  ;  for  at  these 
meala  aubjecta  of  general  intereat  were  diacuaaed 
and  political  questions  debated.  The  yonibs  and 
boys  used  to  eat  separately  from  the  men,  in  their 
own  divisions.  --S.  A  Lacedaemonian,  who,  though 
not  of  the  royal  blood,  waa  choaen  king,  in  &  c  220, 
together  wiih  Ageaipolialll.,  after  the  death  of 
Cleomenea. '  It  waa  not  long  before  he  deposed  his 
eoUeagneaad  made  himself  sole  sovereign,  though 
under  the  control  of  the  Ephori.  He  carried  on  war 
againat  Philip V.  of  Macedon,and  the Achaeana.  He 
died  about  2 10,  and  Machanidaa  then  made  himself 
tyrant -»8.  An  Attic  orator,  aon  of  Lycophron, 
who  belonged  to  the  noble  fiunily  of  the  Eteobu- 
tadae,  waa  bom  at  Athena,  about  b.  c.  396.  He 
waa  a  diaciple  of  Plato  and  laocratea.  In  public 
life  he  waa  a  warm  anpporter  of  the  policy  of  Demo* 
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•theoes,  aad  wu  onivenaUy  admitted  to  be  one  of 
the  moet  TUtnooi  citizens  and  upright  stateemen  of 
liii  age.  He  waa  thriee  appointed  Tamiaa  or  ma- 
Biger  of  the  public  rerenue,  and  held  this  office 
each  time  for  fire  yean,  heginnii^  with  837.  He 
diKbaiged  the  datiee  of  this  office  with  such  abi- 
litT  and  intcgritv,  that  he  raised  the  public  reve- 
toe  to  the  aam  of  1200  talents.  One  of  his  laws 
enacted  that  branae  statues  should  be  erected  t« 
Ancbjlns,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  and  that 
copies  of  tiieir  tragedies  should  be  preserred  in  the 
public  archiTes.  He  often  appeared  as  a  successful 
accuMT  in  the  Athenian  oonrts,  but  he  himself  was 
u  often  aecnaed  by  others,  though  he  always  suc- 
oNded  in  silencmg  his  enemiea,  He  died  while 
b  i!ding  the  office  of  President  of  the  theatre  of 
DioDjsos,  in  328.  A  fragment  of  an  inscription, 
cmtainiitf  an  account  of  his  administration  of  the 
f.unces,  IS  still  extant  There  were  15  orations 
of  Lycnrgns  extant  in  antiquity  ;  but  only  one  has 
come  down  to  us  entire,  the  oration  against  Leo- 
cnt«s,  which  was  deliYend  in  330.  The  style  is 
E9ble  and  giand,  but  neither  eUgant  nor  pleasing. 
Tke  ontioa  is  printed  in  the  rarious  collections  of 
tk»  Attic  oratoriL  [Dbmosthxnir.] 

Lycut  (AiWos).    L  Son  of  Poseidon  and  Ce- 
lutM\  who  was  transferred  br  his  fiither  to  the 
i>'an<U  of  the  blessed.    By  Alcyone,  the  sister  of 
C«-'sflMt  Poi«idon  begot  Hyrieus,  the  fiither  of  the 
foilcwiag.mmmZ.  Sou  of  Hyricus  and  Clonia,  and  bro- 
ther of  Nycteus.    Polydoms,  king  of  Thebes,  mar- 
red tbt  daughter  of  Nycteus,  by  whom  he  had  a  son 
La^idactts  ;  and  on  his  death  he  left  the  government 
^f  Thrbes  and  the  guardianship  of  Labdaeus  to  his 
fubfr-io-law.    Nycteus  afterwards  fell  in  battle 
izijM  Epopeus,  king  of  Sicyon,  who  had  carried 
•Tar  his  hMBtifnl  daughter  Antiope.     Lycus  suo- 
'-•^ded  his  brother  in  the  goremment  of  Thebes,  and 
:*  the  guardianship  of  Labdaeus,    He  surrendered 
t'r  kingdom  to  Labdaeus  when  the  latter  had 
r  'vn  up.     On  the  death  of  Labdaeus  soon  aftcr- 
'  irda,  Lycus  again  succeeded  to  the  goyemment  of 
Ttk^b^,  and  undertook  the  guardianship  of  Laius,  the 
» -r  of  Labdaeus.  Lycus  marched  agamst  Epopeus, 
*>  'tots  he  pat  to  death  (according  to  other  accounts 
Ipcpms  &U  in  the  war  with  Nycteus),  and  he 
'  -.T.pd  awaj  Antiope  to  Thebes.    She  was  treated 
'  :h  the  greatest  cruelty  by  Dirce,  the  wife  of  Lycus ; 
i  rvTcnge  for  which  her  sons  by  Zeus,  Amphion 
-*  i  2>thua,  aifterwards  put  to  death  both  Lycus 
L  i  Dirce.  [ Ampbxon.]  —  8.  Son  of  No.  2,  or, 
-"'Tding  to  Others,  son  of  Poseidon,  was  also  king 
^'  Tbel«a.     In  the  abaence  of  Hercules,  Lycus 
'■^.^pted  to  kffl  his  wife  Megaiaand  her  children, 
t  .t  was  afterwards  put  to  death  by  Hcreules.  -» 
i  Son  of  Pandion,  and  brother  of  Aegeus,  Nisus, 
'^i  Pallas     He  was  expelled  by  Aegeus,  and 
t  k  rrfoge  in  the  country  of  the  Termili,  which 
V34  called  Lycia  after  him.    He  was  honoured  at 
A'^oia  as  a  hero,  and   the  Lyceum  derived  its 
ixt  frum  him.     He  is  said  to  have  introduced 
'  t  EleqsJoian  mysteries  into  Andania  in  Messenia. 
i>  la  wmetimes  also   described  as  an  ancient 
*  '^rv,  and  the  Biffiily  of  the  Lycomedae«  at  Athens, 
i-ictd  their  name  and  origin  ftvm  him. «-  5.  Son  of 
Ir«T]tti,  and  king  of  the  Mariandynians,  who 
^  ind  Hercules  and  the  Araonauts  with  hospi- 
u^'T.a^  Of  Rbeghnn,lhe  fitther,  real  or  adoptive, 
^  •>  (Met  Lyeophron,  was  an  historical  writer  in 
^^  tac  of  Demetrius  Phalereus. 

{Abnt\  the  name  of  ievenl  rivers,  which 
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are  said  to  be  so  called  fimm  the  impetuosity  of 
their  current.  L  (KUif),  a  little  river  of  Bithynia, 
falling  into  the  sea  S.  of  Heradea  Pontica.— 2. 
{Germenei^Cka*),  a  considerable  river  of  Pontus, 
rising  in  the  mountains  on  the  N.  of  Armenia 
Minor,  and  flowing  W.  into  the  Iris  at  Eupatoria. 
-"8.  {Choruk'Su^K  considerable  river  of  Phrygia, 
flowing  from  E.  to  W.  past  Colossae  and  I^- 
dicea  into  the  Maeander.— *4.  {Nakr^Kdb)^  a 
river  of  Phoenicia,  fldling  into  the  sea  N.  of  Bery- 
tus.—  0.  (Great  Zab  or  UlnrSu\  a  river  of  As- 
syria, rising  in  the  mountains  on  the  S.  of  Armenia, 
and  flowing  S.  W.  into  the  Tigris,  just  below  La- 
rissa  (Nhnromif),  It  is  undoubtedly  the  same  as 
the  Ziabatus  of  Xenophon. 

Lydda  (rjk  Av83a,  i)  A($33i} :  Lud),  a  town  of 
Palestine,  S.  E.  of  Joppa,  and  N.  W.  of  Jerusalem, 
at  the  junction  of  several  roads  which  lead  from 
the  sea-coast,  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans  in  the 
Jewish  War,  but  soon  after  rebuilt,  and  called 
Diospolis. 

IfdXa  (AvSIa:  Ati8<Jr,  Lydus),  a  district  of  Asia 
Minor,  in  the  middle  of  the  W.  side  of  the  penin- 
suhi,  between  Mysia  on  the  N.  and  Caria  on  the 
S.,  and  between  Phrygia  on  the  E.  and  the 
Aegean  Sea  on  the  W.  Its  boundaries  varied  so 
much  at  different  times,  that  they  cannot  be  de- 
scribed with  any  approach  to  exactness  till  we 
come  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  rule  over  W.  Asia. 
At  that  time  the  N.  boundary,  towards  Mysia,  was 
the  ranffe  of  mountains  which  form  the  N.  margin  of 
the  valley  of  the  Hermus,  called  Sardene,  a  S.  W. 
branch  of  the  Phrygian  Olympus:  the  E.  boundary 
toM'ards  Phrygia  was  an  imaginary  line :  and  the 
S.  boundary  towards  Caria  was  the  river  Maeander, 
or,  according  to  some  authorities,  the  range  of 
mountams  which,  under  the  name  of  Messogia 
(Kastane  Dagh)  forms  the  N.  margin  of  the  valley 
of  the  Maeander,  and  is  a  N.  W.  prolongation  of 
the  Taurus.  From  the  £.  part  of  this  range,  in 
the  S.  E.  comer  of  Lydia,  another  branches  off  to 
the  N.  W.,  and  runs  to  the  W.  hi  out  into  the 
Aegean  Sea,  where  it  forms  the  peninsula  opposite 
to  the  island  of  Chios.  This  chain,  which  is  called 
Tmolus  {Kitilja  Mu$a  Dagh\  divides  Lydia  into 
2  unequal  vallies  ;  of  which  the  S.  and  smaller  is 
watered  by  the  river  Caystsr,  and  the  N.  forms 
the  great  plain  of  the  Hirmus  :  these  vallies  are 
rery  beautiful  and  fertile,  and  that  of  the  Hennas 
especially  is  one  of  the  most  delicious  regions  of 
the  earth.  The  E.  part  of  Lydia,  and  the  adjacent 
portion  of  Phrygia,  about  the  upper  course  of  the 
Hezmus  and  its  tributaries,  is  an  elevated  plain, 
showing  traces  of  volcanic  action,  and  hence  called 
Catacecaumftie  {Horwumvtiini),  In  the  boun- 
daries of  Lydia,  as  just  described,  the  strip  of 
coast  belonging  to  Ionia  is  included,  but  the  name 
is  sometimes  used  in  a  narrower  signification,  so  as 
to  exclude  Ionia.  In  early  times  the  country  had 
another  name,  MaeSnla  (Mi^ovi^  MaioWa),  by 
which  alone  it  is  known  to  Homer ;  and  this  name 
was  afterwards  applied  specifically  to  the  E.  and  S. 
part  of  Lydia,  and  then,  in  contradistinction  to  it, 
the  name  Lydia  was  used  for  the  N.W.  pert  In 
the  mythical  legends  the  common  name  of  tha 
people  and  country,  Lydi  and  Lydia,  is  derived 
from  Lydus,  the  son  of  Atys,  the  first  king.  The 
Lydians  appear  to  have  been  a  race  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Carians  and  the  Mysians,  with 
whom  they  observed  a  common  worship  in  the 
temple  of  Zeus  Carina  at  Mylasa :  they  also  prac- 
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tiled  the  wonhip  of  Cybele,  and  other  Phzygum 
cuitoma.  Amidst  the  uncertainties  of  the  early 
legends,  it  is  clear  that  Lydia  was  a  very  early 
seat  of  Asiatic  civilization,  and  that  it  exerted  a 
Tery  important  influence  on  the  Greeks.  The  Lydian 
monarchy,  which  was  founded  at  Sardis,  before  the 
time  of  authentic  history,  grew  up  into  an  empire, 
under  which  the  many  different  tribes  of  Asia 
Minor  W.  of  the  river  Halys  were  for  the  first 
time  united.  Tradition  mentioned  S  dynasties  of 
kings  ;  the  AtySdae,  which  ended  (according  to 
the  backward  computations  of  chronologers)  about 
B.  a  1221  ;  the  Heraclldae,  which  reigned  505 
years,  down  to  716 ;  and  the  Mermn&doe,  160 
years,  down  to  556.  Only  the  last  dynasty  can 
be  safely  regarded  as  historical,  and  the  &baIous 
element  has  a  laige  place  in  the  details  of  their 
history :  their  names  and  computed  dates  were :  — 
(1)  Gtor8,&c.  716—678;  (2)  Ardvs,  678— 
629 ;  (3)  Saoyattes,  629—617 ;  (4)  Alyattks, 
617—560  ;  (5)  Crobsub,  560  (or  earlier)— 546  ; 
under  whose  names  an  account  is  ^ven  of  the  rise 
of  the  Lydian  empire  in  Asia  Mmor,  and  of  its 
overthrow  by  the  Persiana  under  Cyrus.  Under 
these  kings,  the  Lydians  appear  to  have  been  a 
highly  civilised,  industrious,  and  wealthy  people, 
pnictismg  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufiustures, 
and  acquainted  with  various  arts ;  and  exercising, 
through  their  intercourse  with  the  Greeks  of 
Ionia,  an  important  influence  on  the  progress  of 
Greek  civilisation.  Among  the  inventions,  or  im- 
provements, which  the  Greeks  are  said  to  have  de- 
rived from  them,  were  the  weaving  and  dyeing  of 
fine  fiibrics  ;  various  processes  of  metallurgy  ;  the 
use  of  gold  and  silver  money»  which  the  Lydians 
are  said  first  to  have  coined,  the  former  firom  the 
gold  found  on  Tmolus  and  £com  the  golden  sands 
of  the  Pactolus  ;  and  various  metrical  and  musical 
improvements,  especially  the  scale  or  mode  of  music 
called  the  L^iam^  and  the  form  of  the  lyre  called 
the  magadis.  (See  DieL of  AnHq,,  Mtuiea),  The 
Lydians  had  also  public  games  similar  to  those  of 
the  Greeks.  Their  high  civilisation,  however,  was 
combined  with  a  lax  mcSality,  and,  after  the  Persian 
conquest,  when  they  were  forbidden  by  Cyrus  to 
cany  arms,  they  sank  gradually  into  a  bye-word 
for  effeminate  luxuriousness,  and  their  very  name 
and  language  had  almost  entirely  disappeued  by 
the  commencement  of  our  era.  Under  the  Persians, 
Lydia  and  Mysia  formed  the  2Rd  satrapy :  after  the 
Macedonian  conquest,  Lydia  belonged  first  to  the 
kings  of  Syria,  and  next  (after  the  defeat  of  An- 
tiochus  the  Great  by  the  Romans)  to  those  of  Per- 
l^amus,  and  so  paued,  by  the  bequest  of  Attains 
ill.,  to  the  Romans,  under  whom  it  formed  part  of 
the  province  of  Asia. 

LydXXdes  (AvdtdSi}}),  a  citizen  of  M^alopolis, 
who,  though  of  an  obscure  family,  raised  himself 
to  the  sovereignty  of  his  native  city,  about  &  c 
244.  In  284  he  voluntarily  abdicated  the  sove- 
ivignty,  and  permitted  Megalopolis  to  join  the 
Achaean  League  as  a  firee  state.  He  was  elected 
several  times  general  of  the  Achaean  League,  and 
became  a  formidable  rival  to  Aratus.  He  fell  in 
battle  against  Cleomeiies,  226. 

Lydlai  or  Ludiai  (Av8(ar,  Ion.  AvSft^r,  Aov- 
Sias :  Karatmak  or  Mavronero)^  a  river  in  Ma- 
cedonia, rises  in  Eordaea,  passes  fidessa,  and  after 
flowing  through  the  lake  on  which  Pella  is  situ- 
ated, falls  into  the  Axius,  a  short  distance  from 
the  Thermaic  gulC  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course 
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it  is  called  the  Eoidsean  river  fE^P^^'  ^ 
rafiha)  by  Arrian.  Herodotus  (vii.  127)  by 
mistake  makes  the  Lydias  unite  with  the  Halh 
acmon,  the  latter  of  which  is  W.  of  the  fiocmer. 

Lydiif  (AiSSos),  son  of  Atvs  and  Callitbes,  and 
brother  of  Tyrrhenus,  said  to  have  been  the  mjtki- 
cal  ancestor  of  the  Lvdians. 

Lydus,  JManM  lanrantiss,  was  bom  st  Phi- 
ladelphia, in  Lydia  (whence  he  is  called  Ljdoi  «r 
the  Lydian),  in  a.  d.  490.  He  held  variooi  pnbik 
offices,  and  Uved  to  an  advanced  age;  He  vnte: 
1.  IIcpl  foiimr  ffvyypit^  Dt  MaaAm  IAtr,d 
which  there  are  two  epitomae,  or  sommariei,  kA  i 
fragment  extant  2.  TitfH  apx'^  K,r,Klk  Mo^- 
MtraHimi ReiputHcae Romamae,  ^Tltplhocmum, 
De  OttaUu.  The  woric  De  MmgOm  ii  an  btton- 
cal  commentary  on  the  Roman  calendsr,  vitb  c 
account  of  the  various  festivals,  derived  from  i 
great  number  of  authorities,  most  of  which  bin 
perished.  Of  the  two  summaries  of  this  cor/ki 
work,  the  larger  one  is  by  an  unknown  hacd,  ne 
shorter  one  by  Biaximus  Planudes.  The  vrrt 
Ih  MogittraUbuM  was  thought  to  hsTe  p«ub?c 
but  was  discovered  by  Villoison  in  the  labnibi  X 
Constantinople,  in  1785.  The  best  edition  ^^ 
works  is  by  Bekker,  Bonn,  1857. 

lygdftmia  (A^c^uf).  1.  Of  Nazoi« » c» 
tinguiahed  leader  of  the  popular  party  of  the  iil^i 
in  the  struggle  with  the  oligarchy.  He  oooqami 
the  latter,  and  obtained  thereby  the  chief  povtf  ^ 
the  state.  He  assisted  Pisistiatus  in  kiithini  t^ 
turn  to  Athens  ;  but  during  his  absence  hs  e^ 
mies  seem  to  have  got  the  upper  hand  9^\^ 
Pisistratus  afterwards  subdued  the  isiaoi  «^ 
made  Ljrgdamis  tyunt  of  it^ about  b.c.544.  ^ 
532  he  assisted  Nrcrates  in.  obtaining  the  tp^T 
of  Samoa.  —  9L  Father  of  Actemisus  qaee  ^ 
Halicamassus^  the  ooniempomy  of  Xenei.*^ 
Tyrant  of  Halioamassua,  the  acm  of  Pisindelit.  va 
the  grandson  of  Artemisia.  The  historiaaHtf^ 
tus  is  said  to  have  takenan  active  part  in  deli^ 
his  native  city  firom  the  tyxanny  ii  this  Lj]B[darA| 

LygU  or  Ligli,  an  important  people  in  H 
many,  between  the  Viadns  {Oder)  aJad  the  VJr| 
tula,  in  the  modem  Silena,  and  Poom,  v?H 
bounded  by  the  BuigundionM  on  the  N^  H 
Goths  on  the  E.,  the  Baatamae  and  Os  oo  t5^ 
W.,  and  the  Biarsbgi,  Silingae  and  Senmooe»  o^ 
the  S.  They  were  divided  into  aevenJ  tnb«« 
the  chief  of  which  were  the  M*"!*™*,  Dimi,  £!!^< 
Burii,  Arii»  Kahartali  and  Helveconae.  T^ 
first  appear  in  history  as  members  of  the  gi^ 
Marcomannic  league  formed  by  Marobodaut 
the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius  In  the  3r 
century  some  of  the  Lygii  migiated  wiUi  the  B"J 
gundiuis  W.-wards,  and  settled  in  the  oocou 
bordering  on  the  Rhine. 

LyxiOMtia  (Airynrffrir),  a  district  in  the  S.  V^ 
of  Macedouia,  N.  of  the  river  Eiigon,  and  t^p^ 
the  frontiers  of  lUyriaL  Its  inhabitants,  the  lyi 
eettaa,  were  lUyrians,  and  were  originsUy  i 
independent  people,  who  were  governed  bj  the 
own  princes,  said  to  be  desemded  from  the  frn^^ 
of  the  Bacchiadae.  The  Lynoeatae  appear  to  Ka 
become  subject  to  Macedonia  by  a  marriafe  '(< 
tween  the  royal  fiunilies  of  the  2  oountrid  T* 
ancient  capital  of  the  country  was  Lyneus 
Ai^icos),  though  Hbraclka  at  a  later  time 
came  the  chief  town  in  the  districL  Near  Ltt.  j 
was  a  river,  the  waters  of  them  are  said  to  r  ^ 
been  as  intoziGating  as  wine.  (Ov.  Mtt,  xv.  3.'^ 
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LjBMU  f AvyiccAf).  L  Om  of  the  50  mdi  of 
Af^tu,  wBOM  life  vu  Mved  by  bit  wifo  Hj- 
^nDD«»tn,  vhen  all  his  other  brothen  were 
aunlered  bj  the  dsughteiv  of  Duuui  on  their 
'tddiog  night  [Abotptos.]  Danans  thereupon 
if^  Ujpenmieitim  in  strict  confineaient»  but  was 
ifurmrds  prevailed  upon  to  giTO  her  to  Lyncens, 
*bo  niceecded  him  on  the  throne  of  Argos.  Ac- 
c  rdiiig  to  a  diifereot  legend,  Lynceni  slew  Danans 
ui  al)  the  aisten  of  Hjpennnestra,  in  rerenge  for 
tii  UothenL  Lynoeus  was  succeeded  as  king  of 
ATf^oi  by  bis  son  Abas.  — 8.  Son  of  Aphanoa 
tU  Ame,  and  brother  of  Idas,  was  one  of  the 
Ar^oonti  and  fiunoas  for  his  keen  sight.  He  is 
bM  aentioned  among  the  Calydonian  banters, 
;n<i  wu  lUm  by  PoOns.  For  details  napecting 
U  death,  iee  pi328,  b.  — S.  Of  Swaos,  the  dis- 
a'>>€f  Theophnstosi  and  the  brother  of  the  his- 
u.r«a  Dora,  was  a  oontemporaiy  of  Menander, 
sad  bit  rital  m  comic  poetiy.  He  snrriyed  Mfr* 
i^o;  upon  whom  he  wrote  a  book.  He  seems 
i>  have  been  more  distingniahed  as  a  grammarian 
ud  hiftiorian  than  aa  a  comic  poet. 

Itmu,  king  of  Scythia,  or,  according  to  others, 
'>  d:cilr,  fBdcavonred  to  mnrder  Triptolemiis,  who 
^u^«  to  htffl  with  the  gifts  of  Ceres,  but  he  waa 
tB-taaoiphaMd  by  the  ^dess  into  a  lynx. 

^Jttk^  or  LjTO§llfll  (Alicia,  A^ciev)*  ^ 
<^^^  t0vi  in  Axgolisy  situated  on  a  moontain  of 
t^Matoaae. 

i'jamn  (Avpny^o'^rX  &  town  in  the  interior 
••{  Vru,  in  Aiut  Minor,  fieqnently  mentioDed  by 
^'^^»r:  deumyed  before  the  tune  of  Stimbo. 

^TOidar  {Aib9mi4pos\  a  Spartan,  was  of  aerrile 
'^fo.  or  St  least  the  o&pring  of  a  marriage 
''^'«cen  s  fiecman  and  a  woman  of  inferior  con- 
■  ^^  He  obtained  the  citisenship,  and  became 
■*  ef  the  moot  distingnished  of  the  Spartan 
."^ffili  sod  diplomatists.  In  a,c.  407,  he  was 
"'■^^  wt  to  focceed  Cratesippidas  in  the  command 

u?  fleeu  off  the  coasta  of  Asia  Minor.  He  fixed 

■  kcidKftarten  at  Epheaas,  and  soon  obtained 

:*m  inBoenoe,  not  only  with  the  Greek  cities, 

'  1  >1m  vith  Cynia,  who  supplied  him  with  large 

-  wf  money  to  pay  his  sailors.    Next  year,  406, 

*  *M  noeeeded  by  Callicratidaa.  In  one  year 
'  reputation  and  inflaence  of  Lyaander  had  be- 
>  *o  gnat,  that  Cyras  and  the  Spartan  allies  in 

•  n<{ue«tJed  the  Lacedaemonians  to  appoint 

*K^  a^  to  the  command  of  the  fleet    The 

'  •'*<!arDOQiao  law,  however,  did  not  allow  the 

'  **  of  adotiia]  to  be  held  twice  by  the  same 

**  a ;  and,  accordingly,  Axacos  was  sent  out  in 

*  ->  11  the  neorinal  commander-in-chief,  while 
^'^t  Tiitaally  inTcsted  with  the  supreme 

^-t.Q  of  aflaiia,  had  the  title  of  rice-admiral 

''^•^RA«»t).    In  thia  year  he  brought  the  Pelo- 

'  >itta  war  to  a  eondnsion,  by  the  defeat  and 

'  £*•  of  the  Athenian  fleet  off  Aegoe-potami. 

'  T  o  Athcoiaa  ahips  made  their  escape  under 

-  vaaaaA  of  Conon.     He  afterwards  sailed  to 

'-^t.  and  in  the  spring  of  404  the  dty  capito- 

'*^' :  <U  leng  walls  and  the  fortifications  of  the 

"^^  vtie  destroyed,  and  an  oligarchical  form  of 

rn»ot  Mtabli^ed,  known  by  the  name  of  the 

-!>iatt.    Lyaander  was  now  by  for  the  most 

*'nAl  Btn  in  Greece,  and  he  displayed  more 

]  "''  *'^  BSBsl  pride  and  haughtiness  which  dis- 

^•y^  the  Spartan  commanders  in  foreign 

"^'^s^    He  was  passionately  fond  of  pmise,  I 

'^  ^«ve  that  hit  ezpbiu  should  be  celebmted  | 
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by  the  moat  illustrious  poets  of  his  time.  He 
always  kept  the  poetChoerilus  in  his  retinue  ;  and 
his  praises  were  also  sung  hj  Antilochua,  Anti* 
maehus  of  Colophon,  and  Nicentua  of  Uernclea. 
He  was  the  first  of  the  Greeks  to  whom  Greek 
cities  erected  altan  as  to  a  god,  offered  sacrifices, 
and  celebrated  festivals.  His  power  and  ambition 
caused  the  Spartan  goyemment  uneasiness,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  Ephors  recalled  him  from  Asia  Minor, 
to  which  he  had  again  repaired,  and  for  some  yean 
kept  him  without  any  public  employment  On  the 
death  of  Agis  IL  in  397,  he  secured  the  succession 
for  Agesilaus,  the  brother  of  Agis,  in  opposition  to 
Leotychides,  the  reputed  son  of  the  bitter.  He 
did  not  receive  from  Agesilaus  the  gntitude  he  had 
expected.  He  was  one  of  the  members  of  the 
council,  80  in  number,  which  was  appointed  to 
accompany  the  new  king  in  his  expedition  into 
Asia  in  396.  Agesilaus  puipoaely  thwarted  all 
his  designs,  and  refosed  all  the  fovoun  which  he 
asked.  On  his  return  to  Sparta,  Lyaander  resolved 
to  bring  about  the  change  he  had  long  meditated 
in  the  Spartan  constitution,  by  abolishing  heredi- 
tary royalty,  and  making  the  throne  elective.  He 
is  said  to  hare  attempted  to  obtain  the  sanction  of 
the  gods  in  fovour  of  his  scheme,  and  to  hare  tried 
in  succession  the  otades  of  Delphi,  Dodona,  and 
Zeus  Ammon,  but  without  success.  He  does  not 
seem  to  have  ventured  upon  any  overt  act,  and  his 
enterprise  was  cut  short  by  his  death  in  the  follow- 
ing  year.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Boeotian 
war  in  395,  Lyaander  waa  phced  at  the  head  of 
one  army,  and  the  king  Pausanias  at  the  head  of 
another.  Lyiander  marehed  against  Haliartus  and 
perished  in  battle  under  the  walls,  395. 

lyiaiidra  (A^cwSpa),  daughter  of  Ptolemy 
Soter  and  Euiydice,  the  daughter  of  Antipater. 
She  waa  married  first  to  Alexander,  the  aon  of 
Cassander,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  after  his  death 
to  Agathocles,  the  aon  of  Lysimachua  After  the 
mnrder  of  her  2nd  husband,  b.  c.  284  [Aoatho- 
CLX8,  No.  Sj,  she  fled  to  Asia,  and  besought  as- 
sistance from  Seleucua.  The  bitter  in  consequence 
marched  against  Lysimaehua,  who  was  defeated 
and  shun  in  battle  281. 

LyiaaXaa  (Av^avfos).  L  Tetrarch  of  Abilene, 
was  put  to  death  by  Antony,  to  gratify  Cleopatra, 
B.  c.  36.  «■•  8.  A  descendant  of  the  last,  who  was 
tetrarch  of  Abilene  at  the  tine  when  our  Saviour 
entered  upon  his  ministry.  (Luke,  iit  1.) 

Lyiltf  (AiwUs),  an  Attic  ontor,  waa  bom  at 
Athens,  b.  c.  458.  He  was  the  son  of  Cephalus, 
who  was  a  native  of  Syracuse,  and  had  taken  up 
his  abode  at  Athena,  on  the  invitation  of  Pe- 
ricles. At  the  age  of  15,  Lysiaa  and  hia  brothere 
joined  the  Atheniana  who  went  as  colonists  to 
Tburii  in  Italy,  443.  He  there  completed  hia 
education  under  the  instruction  of  two  Syncusans, 
Tisias  and  Nicias.  He  afterwards  enjoyed  great 
esteem  among  the  Thurians,  and  seems  to  have 
taken  part  in  the  administmtion  of  the  city.  After 
the  demat  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  he  was  ex- 
pelled by  the  Spartan  party  fit>m  Thurii,  as  a  par- 
tisan of  the  Athenians.  He  now  returned  to 
Athens,  411.  During  the  rule  of  the  30  Ty- 
rants (404X  he  was  looked  upon  as  an  enemy  of 
the  government,  his  laige  property  was  confiscated, 
and  he  waa  thrown  into  prison  ;  but  he  escaped, 
and  took  refuge  at  Megan.  He  joined  Thrasy- 
buluB  and  the  exilea,  and  in  order  to  render  them 
effectual  aaaiitance,  he  lacrificed  all  that  remained 
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of  his  fbrtone.  He  gare  the  patriot!  2000  dimdmns 
and  200  thielda,  and  engaged  a  bond  of  300  mei^ 
oenariet.  Thiaiybolus  procured  him  the  Athoiian 
fraochiae,  which  he  had  not  pqeseued  hitherto, 
aince  he  was  the  ion  ef  a  foreigner  ;  bat  he  waa 
afterwards  depriyed  of  thia  right,  beeanae  it  had 
been  conferred  without  a  probuleuma.  HeneefiBrth 
he  liTed  at  Athens  aa  an  isotelea,  oecupying  himself 
as  it  appears,  solely  with  writing  judicial  speeches 
for  others,  and  died  in  878,  at  the  age  of  80.  — 
Lyaias  wrote  a  great  number  of  orations ;  and 
among  those  which  were  current  under  his  name, 
the  ancient  critics  reckoned  280  aa  genuine.  Of 
these  35  only  are  extant ;  and  trtsn.  some  of  these 
are  incomplete,  and  others  are  probably  spurious. 
Most  of  these  omtiona  were  composed  after  his 
return  from  Thnrii  to  AthensL  The  only  one 
which  he  delivered  himself  is  that  against  Brato- 
sthenes,  408.  The  hmguage  of  Lysias  is  perfectly 
pure,  and  may  be  regarded  aa  one  of  the  best  spe- 
cimens of  the  Attic  idiom.  All  the  ancient  writers 
agreed  that  his  orations  were  distinguished  by 
grace  and  elegance.  His  style  is  always  dear  and 
lucid ;  and  his  delineations  of  character  striking 
and  true  to  life.  The  orations  of  Lysiaa  are  con- 
tained in  the  collections  of  the  Attic  orators,  f  Da- 
MOSTHBNBS.]  The  best  separate  editions  are  by 
Foertaeh,  Lips.  1829 :  and  by  Frans,  Monae.  1831. 

LyitntanhTa  or  -te  (AiMri^x'"*  Amti^x*'': 
AvatfMx^t).  1*  {EkaemU)^  an  important  town 
on  the  N.  £.  of  the  gulf  of  Melaa,  and  on  the 
isthmus  connecting  the  Thrscian  Chersonesns  with 
the  mainland,  was  founded  B.c  309  by  Lysi- 
machtts,  who  remored  to  his  new  city  the  greats 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Cardia.  It  waa  subsequently  destroyed  by  the 
Thracians,  but  was  restored  by  Antioehus  the 
Great.  Under  the  Romans  it  greatly  declined ; 
but  Justinian  built  a  strong  fortress  on  the  spot, 
which  he  called  Hezamilium  CE^ofUXior),  doubt- 
less, from  the  width  of  the  isthmus,  under  which 
name  it  is  mentioned  in  the  middle  affea.«» 
S.  A  town  in  the  S.  W.  of  Aetolia,  near  Pleuion, 
situated  on  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  which  was 
more  anciently  called  Hydra. 

Ijnbn&ohni  {Av<rlpMxot\  king  of  Thrace,  was 
a  Macedonian  by  Inrth,  end  one  of  Alexander^  ge> 
nerals,  but  of  mean  origin,  his  fiither  Agathocles 
baring  been  originally  a  Penest  or  serf  in  Sicily. 
He  was  early  distinguished  for  his  undaunted 
courage,  as  well  as  for  his  great  activi^  and 
strength  of  body.  We  are  told  by  Q.  Curthis  that 
Lysimachus,  when  hunting  in  Syria,  had  killed  a 
lion  of  immense  siie  single-handed  ;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance that  writer  regards  aa  Uie  origin  of  a 
fable  gravely  related  by  many  anthon,  that  on 
account  of  some  offence,  Lysimachus  had  been  shut 
up  by  order  of  Alexander  in  the  same  den  with  a 
lion ;  but  though  unarmed,  had  succeeded  in  de- 
stroying the  animal,  and  was  pardoned  by  the  king 
in  consideration  of  his  courage.  In  the  division  <^ 
the  provinces,  after  the  death  of  Alexander  (b.  c. 
323),  Thrace  and  the  neighbouring  countries  as 
far  aa  the  Danube  were  assigned  to  Lysimachus. 
For  some  years  he  was  actively  engaj^  in  war 
with  the  wariike  barbarians  that  bordered  his  pn>> 
vinoe  on  the  N.  At  length,  in  315,  he  joined  the 
league  which  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  and  Cassander 
had  formed  against  Antigonus;  but  he  did  not 
take  any  active  part  in  the  war  for  some  time.  In 
306  he  took  the  title  of  king,  when  it  was  a»- 
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aumed  by  Antigonus,  Ptolemy,  Sdcoeu,  and  Ci»> 
sander.  In  302  Lysimaehas  crasKd  otct  into 
Asia  Minor  to  oppose  Antigomia,  while  Seleocoi 
also  advanced  agamst  the  latter  firam  the  East  h 
301  Lysimachus  and  Selcncas  effected  a  jandki, 
and  gained  a  decisive  victory  at  Ipsus  over  Anti- 
gonus and  his  son  Demetrina.  Antigarat  fleQ  a 
the  field,  and  Demetrina  beoame  a  fngitiTe.  Tk 
eonqneroirB  divided  between  them  the  dontnioM  of 
the  vanqoiahed  ;  and  Lyaimachua  obtained  for  b 
ahare  all  that  part  of  Asia  Minor  extending  bm. 
the  Hellespont  and  the  Aegaeaa  to  the  best  ef 
Phrygi^  In  291  Lysimachna  crossed  the  Dansbt 
and  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  oeon&T  d 
the  Oetae ;  but  ho  waa  reduced  to  tb«  gmfrc 
diatieaa  by  want  of  provisions,  and  waa  alttnattj 
compelled  to  surrender  with  his  whole  tmj.  Dr> 
michaetea,  king  of  the  Getae,  treated  hnn  vith  tb« 
utmost  generoaity,  and  reaiored  him  to  UbertT.  h 
288  Lysimachus  united  with  Ptolemy, Sdaicu,«)< 
PyirhuB,  in  a  common  league  against  DaBttr.i 
who  had  for  some  years  bem  in  poaMSsioo  of  M> 
oedonia,  and  waa  now  preparinff  to  wrch  s* 
Aaia.  Next  year,  287,  Lysimadins  snd  Vrrr^ 
invaded  Macedonia.  Demetrius  was  absndoBpd  ^ 
his  own  troopa,  and  was  eompelled  to  leek  al^? 
flight  Pyrrfaus  for  a  time  obtained  ytmmm' 
the  Macedonian  throne,  but  he  was  expdal'r 
Lyaimachua  in  288.  Lysimachus  was  now  ii  p^ 
session  of  all  the  dominions  in  Eurepe  tbt  ^ 
formed  part  of  the  Macedonian  moDBXfixjf^u^- 
aaof  the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor.  Hena;^^ 
in  undiaturbed  poaaeaaion  of  these  vast  dtaisim 
till  shortly  before  his  death.  His  domtf^ 
occasioned  by  a  dark  domestic  tragedy.  B«*^* 
Araino^,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  had  loi^  ^' 
her  step-son  Agathocles,  and  at  length,  bj  ^ 
accusations,  induced  Lydmachus  to  put  hin*''* 
death.  This  bloody  deed  alienated  the  mia^  of  M 
subjects ;  and  many  eitiei  of  Asia  broke  oat  &* 
open  revolt  Lysandra,  die  widow  of  Agatha^'^ 
fled  with  her  children  to  the  court  of  Seleucs^v^ 
forthwith  invaded  the  dominions  of  Lysimac^ 
The  two  monarehs  met  in  the  plain  of  Conn  P 
mpedion)  ;  and  Lysimachus  fell  in  the  battle  tbi 
ensued,  b.  c.  281.  He  was  in  his  80di  ycv  i 
the  time  of  his  death.  —  Lysimachus  firanded  L^ 
8UIACHIA,  on  the  HeUeapoot,  and  also  eolarged  c 
rebuilt  many  other  citiea. 

lyabnsUa  (if  Avo-i^tM  Xtfani\  •  lunh  t« 
Syiaeuae  in  Sicily,  probably  the  aame  as  the  onn 
more  anciently  called  Syiaeo  fivm  which  the  to* 
of  Syraeuae  ia  aaid  to  have  derived  its  nsme. 

I^dnM  (AMTO^if:  Affdamf)^  a  town  io  ^ 
sidia,  S.  of  the  lake  Ascania. 

lyiippiia  (Adernrrof ),  of  Sieyon,  one  of  t! 
most  distinguished  Greek  stotoariea,  vru  s  c* 
temporary  of  Alexander  the  Great    Ortgio&^T 
simple  workman  in  bronte  (fiber  Mran'*)M^^ 
to  the  eminence  which  he  afterwards  obtain«d 
the  direct  study  of  nature.    He  rejected  tb«  ^^ 
remaina  of  the  old  conventional  rules  which  t 
early  artiste  followed.    In  his  imitetion  of  nar 
the  ideal  appears  almost  to  have  vani£h^i 
perhaps  it  should  rather  be  said  that  he  ujaei 
idealise  merely  hmmam  beauty.    He  made  stat^ 
of  gods,  it  is  true ;  but  even  in  this  field  of  art  ^ 
&vourite  subject  waa  the  human  hero  Herco.' 
while  hii  portraito  seem  to  have  been  the  c 
foundation  of  his  fame.    The  woAs  of  Lytir? 
are  aaid  to  have  amounted  to  the  cBoiBoua  ntu^t 
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of  1500.  Thej  wen  almoit  aU«  if  not  all,  in 
bnmie ;  in  oouoquenoe  of  which  none  of  them  are 
extant  He  made  etatoet  of  Alexander  at  all 
period!  of  lifia,  and  in  many  different  poeitiona. 
Alexander^  edict  if  well  known,  (bat  no  one 
ahould  paint  him  bnt  Apellei,  and  no  one  make  hia 
atatoe  but  Lyiippaa.  The  moit  celebrated  of  these 
atatues  was  that  in  whieh  Alexander  was  repreeented 
with  a  lanoe,  which  waa  considered  as  a  sort  of 
companion  to  the  picture  of  Alexander  wielding  a 
thunderbolt,  by  Apellei. 

Lyni  (Amtis),  an  eminent  Pythagorean  philo- 
•opher,  who,  driTon  out  of  Italy  in  the  penecution 
of  hii  eeet,  betook  himself  to  Thebei,  and  became 
the  teacher  of  Epaminoodaa,  by  whom  he  waa 
lield  in  the  higheat  esteem. 

Lyaia,  a  river  of  Caria,  only  mentioned  by  Liyy 
(zxxTiii.  15). 

Lyaiftr&tiii,  of  Sicyon,  the  brother  of  Lysippus, 
was  a  statuary,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  making 
of  portraits.  He  was  the  fint  who  took  a  cast  of 
the  human  fiice  in  gypaum ;  and  from  tltis  mould 
he  produced  copies  by  pouring  into  it  melted  wax. 

Lyitn  (9  A^oTpo,  rh  Ai&^Tpai  prob.  Karadag^ 
Ru.),  a  city  of  Lycaonia,  on  the  confines  of  liauria, 
celebrated  as  one  chief  scene  of  the  preaching  of 
Paul  and  Bamabas.  (jLcU^  xiv^ 


M. 


(MiiKu).  1.  A  people  on  the  £.  eoaat 
of  Arabia  Felix,  probably  about  MmoaL^»%,  An 
inland  people  of  Libya,  in  the  Reffio  Syrtica,  that 
ia,  the  part  of  N.  Afinca  between  ue  Syrtes. 

IflMfclla,  a  town  on  the  E.  coast  of  Bruttium, 
which  was  said  to  possess  the  tomb  and  a  aaoctaary 
of  Philoctetes. 

lliflftr  or  JCac&xeat  (Mdicop  or  Moicapci^t).  1. 
Son  of  Helios  (or  Crinacus)  and  Rhodos,  fled  from 
Rhodes  to  Lesbos  after  the  murder  of  Tenages.** 
fll  Son  of  Aeolus,  who  committed  incest  with  his 
aister  Canace.  [Canacl]  ■■•S.  Son  of  Jason  and 
Hedea,  also  called  Mermerus  or  Mormorus. 

Xadbla  (Mmtofy^),  daughter  of  Hercules  and 
Beianlra. 

MMkrla  {ViMtnpia).  L  A  poetical  name  of 
sereral  islands,  such  as  Lesbos,  Rhodes,  and  Cy- 
prus.-«*  8.  An  island  in  the  S.  part  of  tho  Sinus 
Arabicns  {Red  S$a)^  off  the  coast  of  the  Troglo- 
dytaeu 

IbuMtbaei  (BfcucKoffoibi),  the  descendants  of  the 
fsmily  of  the  heroic  Judas  Maocabi  or  Maccabaeus, 
a  surname  which  he  obtained  from  his  glorious 
victories.  (From  the  Hebrew  moUaA,  ^a  hammer."*) 
They  were  also  called  ^somoiMA  (*Airaf««ra29i), 
from  Asamonaeus,  or  Chasmon,  the  great-grand- 
father of  Mattathias,  the  £sther  of  Judas  Macca- 
baeos,  or.  in  a  shorter  form,  Annwiaei  or  Hanuh 
MOM.  This  £smily  first  obtained  diatincti<m  from 
the  attempta  which  were  made  by  Antiochus  IV. 
Epiphanes,  king  of  Syria,  to  root  out  the  worship 
of  Jehovah,  and  introduce  the  Greek  religion  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Judaea.  Antiochus  published 
an  edict,  which  enjoined  uniformity  of  worship 
throughout  his  dominions.  At  Modin,  a  town  not 
fitf  inm  Lydda,  Uved  Mattathias,  a  man  of  the 
priestly  line  and  of  deep  religious  feeling,  who  had 
5  sons  in  the  vigour  of  their  days,  John,  Simon, 
Judas,  Eleaaar,  and  Jonathan.  When  the  officer 
of  the  Syrian  king  visited  Modin,  to   enforce 
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obedience  to  the  royal  edict,  Mattathias  not  only 
refuaed  to  deaert  the  religion  of  his  forefathers,  but 
with  his  own  hand  struck  dead  the  first  renegade 
who  attempted  to  offer  sacrifice  on  the  heathen 
altar.  He  then  put  to  death  the  king's  officer,  and 
retired  to  the  mountains  with  his  5  sons  (b.c. 
167).  Their  numbers  daily  increased;  and  as 
opportunities  occuned,  they  issued  fiom  their 
mountain  fiisftnesses,  cut  off  detachments  of  the 
Syrian  army,  destroyed  heathen  altars,  and  restored 
in  many  places  the  synagogues  and  the  open 
worship  of  the  Jewish  religion.  Within  a  few 
months  the  insurrection  at  Modin  had  grown  into 
a  war  for  national  independence.  But  the  toils  of 
such  a  war  were  too  much  for  the  aged  frame  of 
Mattathias,  who  died  in  the  Ist  year  of  the  revolt, 
leaving  the  conduct  of  it  to  Judas,  his  3rd  son.  L 
Judmi,  who  asswned  the  sniname  of  Maccabaeus, 
as  has  been  mentioned  above,  carried  on  the  war 
with  the  same  prudence  and  energy  with  which  it 
had  been  commenced.  After  meeting  with  great 
success,  he  at  length  fell  in  battle  against  the  forces 
of  Demetrius  I  Soter,  160.  He  was  succeeded  in 
the  command  by  his  brother,  >■»  8.  Jonathan,  who 
maintained  the  cause  of  Jewish  independence  with 
equal  vigour  and  success,  and  became  recqgnised 
as  high-priest  of  the  Jews.  He  was  put  to  death 
by  Tryphon,  the  ministes  of  Antiochus  VL,  who 
treacherously  got  him  into  his  power,  144.  Jona- 
than waa  succeiBded  in  the  higo-priesthood  by  his 
brother, "^S.  8i]|ion,.who  was  the  most  fortunate  of 
the  sons  of  Mattathias,  and  under  whose  goveniment 
the  country  became  virtually  independent  of  Syria. 
He  was  murdered  by  his  son-in-law  Ptolemy,  the 
governor  of  Jericho,  together  with  2  of  his  sons, 
Judas  and  Mattathias,  135.  His  other  son  Joannes 
Hyvsanns  escaped,  and  succeeded  his  father.  •*  4. 
Joannei  Hyrcanof  L  was  high-priest  135 — 106. 
He  did  not  assume  the  title  of  king,  but  was  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  an  independent  monarch. 
[Hyrcanur.]  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Aristobulus  L  — &.  Azistobvliii  L,  was  the  first 
of  the  Maccabees  who  assumed  the  kingly  title, 
which  was  henceforth  borne  by  his  successors.  His 
rei^  lastedonly  a  year  106 — 105.  [Aristobulus.] 
He  was  succeeded  by  hia  bR>thei,>«-6.  Alexander 
Jaaaaaiif,  who  reigned  105 — 78.  [Alxxanoxr, 
p.  35,  a.]  He  waa  auoceeded  by  hia  widow,  ^7. 
Alexandra,  who  appointed  her  son  Hyrcanus  II. 
to  the  priesthood,  and  held  the  supreme  power  78 
—69.  On  her  death  in  the  latter  year  her  son,** 
8l  Hyroaava  IL,  obtained  the  kingdom,  69,  but 
was  supplanted  almost  immedialely  afterwards  by 
his  brother,  •*  9.  Arictobuliia  IL,  who  obtained 
the  throne  68.  [ARiSTOBUiua.]  For  the  re- 
mainder of  the  history  of  the  house  of  the  Macca- 
bees see  Hyrcanus  II.  and  Hrrodrs  I. 

Mfto4d5nXa  (MaKs3oy<a :  Ma«s3tfy<r),  a  country 
in  Europe,  N.  of  Greece,  which  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  an  ancient  king  Macedon, 
a  son  of  Zeus  and  Thyia,  a  daiuhter  of  Deucalion. 
The  name  first  occurs  in  Herodotus,  but  its  more 
ancient  form  appears  to  have  been  MaeHia  (Mo- 
Krria)  ;  and  accordingly  the  Macedonians  are 
sometimes  called  Macetae,  The  country  is  said 
to  have  been  originally  named  Emathia.  The 
boundaries  of  2&cedonia  differed  at  different 
periods.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus  the  name  Mace- 
domt  designated  only  the  country  to  the  S.  and 
W.  of  the  river  Lydias.  The  boundaries  of  the 
ancient  Macedonian  monarchy,  before  the  time  of 
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Philip,  the  &ther  of  Alexander,  were  on  the  S. 
Olympuf  and  the  Carobonian  mountains,  whicli 
•eparated  it  from  Thesaaly  and  Eptnu,  on  the  £. 
the  river  Strymon,  which  leparated  it  from  Thzace, 
and   on  the  N.  and   W.  Illyria  and  Paeonia, 
from  which  it  wa«  divided  by  no  well  defined 
limits.     Macedonia  was  greatly  enlarged  by  the 
conquests  of  Pliilip.     He  added  to  his  kingdom 
Paeonia  on  the  N.,  so  that  the  mountains  Scordiu 
and  Orbelus  now  separated  it  from  Moetia;  a 
part  of  Thrace  on  the  E.  as  far  as  the  river  Nettos, 
which  Thracian  district  was  usually  called  Maob- 
doma  adjeda ;  the  peninsula  Chalddioe  on  the  S. ; 
and  on  the  W.  a  put  of  Illyria,  as  far  as  the  lake 
Lychnitis.     On  the  conquest  vf  the  country  by 
the  Romans,  B.&  168,  Macedonia  was  divided 
into  4  districts,  which  were  quite  independent  of 
one  another: — 1.  The  country  between  the  Stry- 
mon and  the  Nestus,  with  a  part  of  Thrace  £.  of 
the  Nestus,  as  fiir  as  the  Hebrus,  and  -also  in- 
cluding the   territory  of   Heraclea  Sintica   and 
Bisaltice,  W.  of  the  Strymon ;  the  capital  of  this 
district  was  Amphipolia    2.  The  country  between 
the  Strymon  and  the  Axius,  exclusive  of  those 
parts  already  named,  but  including  ChiUcidiee ; 
the  capital  Thessalonica.    8.  The  country  between 
the  Axius  and  Peneus  ;  the  capital  Pella.    4.  The 
mountainous  oountiy  in  the  W. ;  the  capital  Pela- 
gonia.     After  the  conquest  of  the  Achaeans,  in 
146,  Macedonia  was  formed  into  a  Roman  pro- 
vince, and  Thessaly  and  Illyria  were  incorporated 
with  it ;  bit  at  the  same  time  the  district  E.  of  the 
Nestus  was  again  assigned  to  Thrace.    The  Roman 
province  of  Macedonia  accordingly  extended  from 
the  Aegaean  to  the  Adriatic  seas,  and  was  bounded 
on  the  S.  by  the  province  of  Achaia.    It  was 
originally  governed  by  a  proconsul ;  it  was  made 
by  Tiberius  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Caesar ; 
but  it  was  restored  to  the  senate  by  Claudius. 
—  Macedonia  may  be  described  as  a  luge  plain, 
surrounded  on  S  sides  by  lofty  mountains.  Through 
this  plain,  however,  run  many  smaller  ranges  of 
mountains,  between  which  are  wide  and  fertile 
valleys,  extending  from  the  coast  fiir  into  the  in- 
terior.   The  chief  mountains  were  Soordus,  or 
ScARDUS,  on  the  N.W.  frt>nt^r,  towards  Illyria 
and  Dardania ;  further  E.  Orbblvs  and  Scomus, 
which  separated  it  fit)m  Moesia ;  and  Rhodopb, 
which  extended  fit>m  Scomius  in  a  S.E.  direction, 
forming  the  boundary  between   Macedonia  and 
Thrace.     On  the  S.  frontier  were  ikt  Cambunu 
MoNTES  and  Olympus.    The  chief  rivers  were 
in  the  direction  of  E.  to  W.,  the  Nbstus,  the 
Strymon,  the  Axius,  the  laigest  of  all,  the 
LuDiAS  or  Lydias,  and  the  Haliacmon. — The 
great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of  Macedonia  con* 
si&ted  of  Thracian  and  Illyrian  tribes.     At  ui 
early  period  some  Greek  tribes  settled  in  the  S. 
part  of  the  country.     They  are  said  to  have  come 
from  Argos,  and  to  have  been  led  by  Gauanea, 
Afe'ropus,  and  Perdiccas,  the  S  sons  of  Temenus, 
the  Heraclid.     Perdiccas,  the  youngest  of  the 
brothers,  was  looked  upon  as  the  founder  of  the 
Macedonian  monarohy.     A  later  tradition,  how- 
ever, regarded  Caranus,  who  was  also  a  Heraclid 
from  Argos,   as  the  founder  of  the  monarohy. 
These  Greek  settlers  intermarried  with  the  ori- 
ginal inhabitants  of  the  country.     The  dialect 
which  they  spoke  was  akin  to  die  Doric,  but  it 
contained  many  barbarous  words  and  forms  ;  and 
(he  Macedonians  were  accordingly  neyer  r^arded 
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by  the  other  Greeks  as  genuine  HeIl«DeL  Mwp> 
over,  it  was  only  in  the  S.  of  Maeedonia  tbat  tW 
Greek  language  was  spoken  ;  in  the  N.  and  N.W. 
of  the  country  the  Illyrian  tribes  continued  u 
speak  their  own  language  and  to  ueierre  tkir 
ancient  habits  and  customs.  Very  little  n  knovn 
of  the  history  of  Macedonia  tfll  the  reign  o. 
Amyntas  I.,  who  was  a  oontemporsry  of  Dshns 
Hystaspis ;  but  from  that  time  tlttir  hiitorr  if 
more  «r  less  intimately  connected  with  tlut  of 
Greece,  till  at  length  Philip,  the  &ther  of  Alex> 
ander  the  Great,  became  the  virtnal  master  of  df 
whole  of  Greeee.  T%e  conquests  of  Alexanifr 
extended  the  Macedonian  supremacy  orer  a  fttai, 
part  of  Asia ;  and  the  Macedonian  kings  conti&D«^ 
to  exeroise  their  sovereignty  over  Greece,  till  tbe 
conquest  of  Perseus  by  die  Romans,  168,bnMi3; 
the  Macedonian  monarchy  to  a  dose.  The  deaCt 
of  the  Macedonian  history  an  given  in  the  lim  ^ 
the  separate  kingK 

Macella  {Mao^Usro)^  a  amsdl  fortified  toTE  b 
the  W.  of  Sicily,  S.E.  of  Segesta. 

Ittoer,  AwnllTui.  L  ARomanpoet^anstirec: 
Verona,  died  in  Asia,  b.  c.  16.  He  wrote  a  pwe 
or  poems  upon  birds,  snakes,  and  medicinal  pUi^a. 
in  imitation,  it  would  appear,  of  the  Tberiao  y^ 
Nicander.  (Ov.  Trut.  iv.  10.  44.)  The  work  o^f 
extant,  entitled  **  Aemiliojs  Macer  de  Herbir-^ 
Virtutibns,**  belonss  to  the  middle  ageSb^S.  W' 
must  carefiilly  distinguish  -from  Aem^ui  Macer  c-' 
Verona,  a  poet  Macer,  who  wrote  on  the  Tro>' 
war,  and  wno  mutt  ^ve  been  alive  in  k.  d.  i- 
since  he  is  addressed  by  Ovid  in  that  year  (•' 
P<Mt,  ii.  10. 2.)  —8.  A  Roman  jurist,  who'  lived 
the  reign  of  Alexander  'SeveruSb  He  wrote  aereni 
works,  extracts  from  which  an  given  in  the  Dig?< 

Xaoar,  CUdXni,  was  govemer  of  Afria  s: 
Nero*s  death  a.  d.  68,  when  he  laid  daim  to  u< 
throne.  He  was  murdered  at  the  insti|atiaB  ^ 
Galba  by  the  .procurator,  Trebonius  Garudanoi. 

Miosr,  Limaliu.    [Licznios.] 

MaoastllS  (Mamttfror:  SiwnwIrSK^  and  W'' 
SmitghedC)^  a  considerable  river  of  Mysia,  ruv* » 
the  N.W.  of  Phrygia,and  flows  N.  through  li^^ 
into  the  Rhyndacus.  It  is  probably  the  sain«nvci 
which  Polybitts  (v.  77)  calU  Megistns  (Mc7>^«H 

XaehMTtU  (Maxojpovr :  Maxo^^rift),  a  itrd 
border  fortress  in  the  S.  of  Peiaea,  in  Paleiur^ 
on  the  confines  of  the  Nabathaei :  a  stronghold » 
the  Sicarii  in  the  Jewish  war.  A  tiaditian  nui 
it  the  place  where  John  the  Baptist  was  behead(>d 

ITadiMiTdM,  tyrant  of  Laeedaemon,  succtedd 
Lycuxgus  about  b.  c.  210.  Like  his  predecessd 
he  had  no  hereditary  title  to  the  crown,  b" 
ruled  by  the  swords  of  his  mercenaries  alone.  Hi 
was  defeated  and  slain  in  battle  by  Philopoemec 
the  general  of  the  Achaean  league  in  307. 

Xlohion  (Max«f«i'),  son  of  AeKsIapiai,  vai 
married  to  Axitidea,  the  daughter  of  Diodes,  bi 
whom  he  became  the  frither  of  Gorgaaua,  Niconu 
chus,  Alexaaor,  Sphynu,  and  Polemocxatra.    Ti 
gether  with  his  brother  Podalirius  he  went  to  Trj; 
with  30  ships,  commanding  the  man  who  c«r. 
from  Tricca,  Ithome,  and  Oeehalia.    In  this  ^^ 
he  acted  as  the  surgeon  of  the  Greeki,  and  al« 
distinguished  himself  in  battle.    He  was  ha^^ 
wounded  by  Paris,  but  was  carried  from  the  b*"- 
by  Nestor.    Later  writers  mention  him  as  w^  ^* 
the  Greek  heroes  who  were  concealed  in  the  wooer. 
horse,  and  he  is  said  to  have  earsd  Philocii^t^*- 
He  was  killed  by  Eurypylos,  the  ton  of  Te l* 
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pboa,  and  he  rectired  dirine  honovn  at  Oercnia,  in 
HeMenia. 

MaMfm  (Mdx^v€s\  a  people  of  Libya,  near 
the  Lotophagi,  on  the  W.  aide  of  the  lake  Triton, 
m  what  wai  afterwarda  called  Afirica  Propria. 

Xadum  (MixcM^X  ^^  Corinth  or  Sicyon,  a  comic 
poet,  flourifhed  at  Alexandria,  where  he  gave  in- 
•tmctiona  retpecting  comedy  to  the  gnunmarian 
Ariftophanea  of  Bysantiom. 

lUeittnf  or  JCadatum  {MinoTo%,  MiUioroy : 
MaKiartos\  an  ancient  town  of  Elis  in  Triphylia, 
N.E.  of  Leprram,  originally  called  Platanistna 
(nAarayiirroiTf),  and  founded  by  the  Canoonea. 

■aoortba  (HoKopd^a:  Me9ea\  a  city  in  the 
W.  of  Arabia  Felix ;  probably  the  noed  dty  of 
the  Arabc,  even  before  the  time  of  Mohammed,  and 
the  seat  of  the  wonhip  of  Alitat  or  Alitta  under 
the  emblem  of  a  meteoric  stone. 

HMTft  (Magrm\  a  tmall  river  riaing  in  the 
Apenninet  aad  flowing  into  the  Ligoriaa  sea  near 
Luna,  which,  firom  the  time  of  Auguatos,  fonued 
the  boundary  between  Liguria  and  Etruria. 

XMniiAiu,  one  of  the  90  tyrants,  a  distinguished 
general,  who  accompanied  Valerian  in  his  expe- 
dition against  the  Persians,  a.  d.  260.  On  the 
capture  of  that  mooarch,  Macrianus  was  proclaimed 
emperor,  together  with  his  2  sons  Kacnanus  and 
Quietus.  He  assigned  the  management  of  affiurs 
in  the  East  to  Quietus,  and  set  out  with  the 
younger  Macrianus  for  Italy.  They  were  encoun- 
tered by  Anreolns  on  the  confines  of  Thnce  and 
lUyna,  defeated  and  slain,  262.  Quietus  was 
shortly  afterwards  slain  in  the  East  by  Odenathus. 

Maeri  OunpL    [Campi  Macri.] 

MMrlnu,  X.  OpiUus  Berinii,  Roman  em- 
peror, April,  A.  D.  217— June,  218.  He  was  bom 
at  Caesarea  in  Maurelania,  of  humble  parents,,  a.  d. 
164,  and  rose  at  length  to*  be  praefect  of  the  pme- 
toriana  under Caracula.  He  aeeompanied€anicalla 
in  his  expedition  against  the  Parthians,  and  was 
proclaimed  emperor  after  the  death  of  Caracalla, 
whom  he  had  caused  to  be  assassinated.  He  con- 
Inred  the  title  of  Caesar  upon  his  son  Diadume- 
nianua,  and  at  the  same  time  gained  great  popularity 
by  repealing  some  obnoxious  taxes.  But  in  the 
course  of  the  same  year  be  was  defeated  with  great 
loas  by  the  Parthians,  and  was  obliged  to  retire 
into  Syria.  While  here  his  soldiers,  with  whom 
he  had  become  unpopular  by  enforcing  among 
them  order  and  discipline,  were  easily  seduced  from 
their  allegiance,  and  proclaimed  Elagabalos  as 
emperor.  With  the  troops  which  remained  faithful 
to  him,  Macrinus  mareoed  against  the  usurper, 
but  was  defeated,  and  fled  in  diignlte.  He  was 
shortly  afterwards  seised  in  Chalcedoa,  and  put  to 
death,  after  a  reign  of  14  months. 

Xaoro,  Vterrai  Sertoiliis,  a  &yourite  of  the 
emperor  Tiberius,  waa  employed  to  arrest  the 
powerful  Sejanus  in  ^  d.  31.  On  the  death  of  the 
latter  he  was  made  praefect  of  the  praetorians,  an 
eflice  which  he  continued  to  hold  for  the  remainder 
of  Tiberins^a  reign  and  during  the  eariier  part  of 
CaligttUV  Macro  was  as  cruel  as  Sejanus.  He 
kud  infbrmatiooa;  he  presided  at  the  rack*;  and  be 
4mt  himself  to  the  most  savage  caprices  of  Tiberius 
during  the  last  and  worst  period  of  his  gowmment 
During  the  lifetime  of  Tiberius  he  paid  court  to 
the  young  Caligula  ;  and  be  promoted  an  intrigue 
between  bis  wife  Ennia  and  the  young  prince.  It 
was  rumoured  that  Macro  shortnied  the  last  mo* 
mtoU  of  Tiberius  by  stifling  him  with  the  bedding 
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as  he  reeoyered  unexpectedly  from  a  swoon.  But 
Caligula  soon  became  jealous  of  Macro,  and  com- 
pell^  him  to  kill  himself  with  hia  wife  and 
children,  38. 

XaerttUi  (Mairp^fioi,  i.  e.  Lonff4ived\  an 
Aethiopian  people  in  Africa,  placed  by  Herodotus 
(iii.  17)  on  the  shores  of  the  S.  Ocean.  It  is  in 
▼ain  to  attempt  their  accurate  identification  with 
any  known  people. 

XaeroUut,  the  giammarian,  whose  full  name 
vm»  Amiroims  Aunliva  ThBodomuM  Macrobius,  All 
we  know  about  him  is  that  he  lived  in  the  age  of 
Honorius  and  Theodosius,  that  he  was  probibly 
a  Greek,  and  that  he  had  a  son  named  Eustathius. 
He  states  in  the  pre&oe  to  his  Saturnalia  that 
Latiu'Was  to  him  a  foreign  tongue,  and  hence  we 
may  fiurly  conclude  that  he  was  a  Greek  by  birth, 
moro  especially  as  we  find  numerous  Greek  idioms 
in  hit  style.  He  waa  probably  a  pagan.  His 
extant  works  are :  —  1 .  SaturnaUorum  Ccitvimorum 
Uhri  Vll^  consisting  of  a  series  of  dissertations 
on  history,  mythology,  criticism,  and  various  points 
of  antiquarian  research,  supposed  to  have  been 
delivered  during  the  holidays  of  the  Saturnalia  at 
the  house  of  Vettius  Pnetextatus,  who  was  invested 
with  the  highest  offices  of  state  under  Valentinian 
and  Valens.  The  form  of  the  work  is  avowedly 
copied  from  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  especially  the 
Banquet;  in  substance  it  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  Noctes  Atticae  of  A.  Gellius.  The 
1st  book  treats  of  the  festivals  of  Satumus  and 
Janus,  of  the  Roman  calendar,  Ac  The  2nd  book 
oommencea  with  a  collection  of  bon  mots,  ascribed 
to  the  most  celebrated  wits  of  antiqui^  ;  to  these 
are  appended  a  series  of  essays  on  matters  connected 
vrith  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  The  4  following 
books  are  devoted  to  criticisms  on  Virgil.  The  7th 
book  is  of  a  more  miscellaneons  character  than  the 
preceding.  —  2.  CbmmaitarMtt  cr  Cieerone  in  Som^ 
mum  St^namtf  a  traot  much  studied  during  the 
middle  ages.  The  Dream  of  Scipio,  contained  in 
the  6th  book  of  Cicero**  De  Republica  ia  taken  as 
a  text,  which  snggesta  a  succession  of  discourses 
on  the  physical  constitution  of  theuniverse,  accord- 
ing to  the  views  of  the  New  Platonista,  together 
with  notices  of  some  of  their  peculiar  tenets  on 
mind  as  well  as  matter.— 3.  De  DifermHu  H  So^ 
eietatibuB  Graed  Laimique  VeHd^  a  treatise  purely 
grammaticaLof  which  only  an  abridgment  is  extant, 
compiled  by^lpertain  Joannes. — The  best  editiona 
of  the  works  of  Macrobins  are  by  Gronovius,  Lug. 
Bat  1670,  and  by  Zeunius,  Lips.  1774. 

Maertnet  (McUpMrcs),  a  powerful  and  wariike 
Caucasian  people  on  the  N.E.  shore  of  the  Pontua 
Euxinus. 

Xaetdrliim  (Morn^pio^:  Marr«p7vo5),  a  town 
in  the  S.  of  Sicily,  near  Gela. 

Xaefnla  {MoKwta:  Mcucvrci/s),  a  town  in  the- 
S.  of  Aetolia,  near  the  mountain  Taphiassus,  £.  of 
Calydon  and  the  Evenus. 

Xadianitaa  (MoSkaMroi,  MoSnyi^albi,  Mo^itjyof : 
O.  T.  Midiantm),  a  powerfiil  nomad  people  in  the 
S.  of  Arabia  Petiaea,  about  ^e  head  of  the  fted 
Seai  They  carried  on  a  caravan  trade  between 
Arabia  and  Egypt,  and  were  troublesome  enemies 
of  the  Ismelites  until  they  were  conquered  by 
Gideon.  They  do  not  appear  in  history  after  the 
Babylonish  captivity. 

Xadj^tna  (MdSvros :  MoB^ios  •  Maiio)^  a  sca» 
port  town  on  the  Thracian  Chersonesns. 

MMtndtr  (Molaydpot :  Mmdtnk  oi  Memi^r^ 
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or  Boyuh'Afendenh,  i,e,  the  Great  Mender^  in 
contradUtinetion  to  the  Littie  Meitderek,  the  ancient 
Caj^ter),  Yam  ita  louice  in  tfa«  mountain  called 
Aidocrenas,  above  Celaenae,  in  the  S.  of  Phrygia, 
close  to  the  tonrce  of  the  Manyas,  which  imme- 
diately joina  it    [Cxlabnab.]     It  flows  in  a  ge- 
neral W.  direction,  with  varions  changes  of  direction, 
but  on  the  whole  with  a  slight  inclination  to  the  S. 
After  leaving  Phrygia,  it  flows  panUel  to  Mt  Mes- 
Bogis,  on  its  S.  side,  forming  the  boundary  between 
Lydia  and  Caria,  and  at  hut  fidls  into  the  Icarian 
Sea  between  Myos  and  Priene.    Its  whole  length 
18  above  170  geographical  miles.    The  Maeander 
is  deep,  but  narrow,  and  very  turbid  ;  and  there- 
fore not  navigable  far  up.    Its  upper  course  lies 
chiefly  through  elevated  plains,  and  partly  in  a  deep 
rocky  valley:   its  lower  course,  for  the  last  110 
miles,  is  through  a  beautiful  wide  plain,  through 
which  it  flows  in  those  numerous  windings  that 
have  made  its  name  a  descriptive  verb  (to  meaa- 
der\  and  which  it  often  inunoates.   The  alteration 
made  in  the  coast  about  its  mouth  by  its  alluvial 
deposit  was  observed  by  the  ancients,  and  it  has 
been  continually  going  on.    [See  Latvicos  Sinus 
and  MiLBTUSk]     The  tributaries  of  the  Maeander 
were,  on  the  right  or  N.  side,  the  Marsyas,  Cludrus, 
Lethaeus,  and  Oaeson,  and,  on  the  left  or  S.  side, 
the  Obrimas,  Lycus,  Haipasua,  and  another  Mai^ 
syas.  —  As  a  god  Maeander  is  described  as  the 
&ther  of  the  nymph  Cyane,  who  was  the  mother 
of  Caunus.    Hence  the  latter  is  called  by  Ovid 
(Met  iz.  573)  Maeamdrinu  ^venia» 

MaeeSnai,  C.  CilnXu,  was  born  some  time  be- 
tween B.  c  73  and  63 ;  and  we  leam  from  Horace 
{Carm,  iv.  11)  that  his  birth-day  was  the  ISth  of 
April  His  fiunily,  though  belonging  wholly  to 
the  equestrian  order,  was  of  high  antiquity  and 
honour,  and  traced  its  descent  from  the  Leciunome 
of  Etruria.  His  paternal  ancestors  the  CUmiy  an 
mentioned  by  Livy  (x.  3,  5)  as  having  attained 
great  power  and  wealth  at  Arretium  about  b.  c.  301 . 
The  maternal  bnmch  of  the  &mily  was  likewise  of 
Etruscan  origin,  and  it  was  from  them  that  the 
name  of  Maecenas  was  derived,  it  being  customaiy 
among  the  Etruscans  to  assume  the  mother's  as 
well  as  the  &ther^  name.  It  is  in  allusion  to  this 
circumstance  that  Horace  {SaL  i.  6.  S)  mentions 
boUi  his  avut  maiermu  tUque  paternue  as  having 
been  distinguished  by  commanding  numerous  le- 
gions ;  a  passage,  by  the  way,  from  which  we  are 
not  to  infer  that  the  ancestors  of  Maecenas  had 
ever  led  the  Roman  legions.  Although  it  is  un- 
known where  Maecenas  received  his  education,  it 
must  doubtless  have  been  a  careful  one.  We  leam 
from  Horace  that  he  was  versed  both  in  Greek  and 
Roman  literature  ;  and  his  taste  fot  literary  pursuits 
was  shown,  not  only  by  his  patronage  of  the  most 
eminent  poets  of  his  time,  but  also  by  several  per- 
formances of  his  own,  both  in  vene  and  prose.  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  he  became  acquaonted 
with  Augustttf  at  Apollonia  before  the  death  of 
Julius  Caesar ;  but  he  is  mentioned  for  the  first 
time  in  &  a  40,  and  from  this  year  his  name  con- 
stantly occurs  as  one  of  the  chief  friends  and 
ministers  of  Augustus.  Thus  we  find  him  employed 
in  B.  c.  37,  in  negotiating  with  Antony;  and  it  was 
probably  on  this  occasion  that  Horace  accompanied 
him  to  Brundisium,  a  journey  which  he  has  de- 
scribed in  the  5th  satire  of  the  1st  book.  During 
the  war  with  Antony,  which  was  brought  to  a 
dote  by  the  battle  of  Actium,  Maecenas  remained 
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at  Rome,  being  entrusted  with  the  adauoiitnbaD 

of  the  civil  affairs  of  Italy.    During  tkii  time  h« 

suppressed  the  consfuzacy  of  the  younger  Lepidu. 

Maecenas  was  not  present  at  the  battle  of  Actiam. 

as  some  critics  have  supposed;  sad  the  IstqKxie  o( 

Hoiace  probably  does  not  relate  at  all  to  Actium. 

but  to  the  Sicilian  expedition  agaiut  Sext.  ?m- 

peius.     On  the  return  of  Augustus  from  Actioau 

Maecenas  enjoyed  a  greater  ^lare  of  hit  fammr 

than  ever,  and  in  oonjunctioa  with  Agrippa,  b4 

the  management  of  all  public  afiurs.    It  is  rdated 

that  Augustus  at  this  time  took  coonsel  with 

Agrippa  and  Maecenas  respecting  the  expediuicr 

of  restoring  the  republic;  that  Agrippa  sdvi^FJ 

him  to  pursue  that  coune,  bat  that  MaeeeRst 

stron^y  urged  him  to  establish  the  empire.    Far 

many  years  Maecenas  continued  to  preserre  tJ» 

uninterrupted  favour  of  Augustus;  but  betvecn 

B.  c.  21  and  16,  a  coolness,  to  say  the  least,  M 

sprung  up  between  the  emperor  and  his  £utkk 

minister,  and  after  the  latter  year  he  retired  c* 

tirely  from  public  life.    The  cause  of  this  etxnxis^ 

ment  is  enveloped  in  doabt.  Dion  Cassivs  potitiv^if 

attributes  it  to  an  intrigue  carried  on  by  Angmto 

with  Terentia,  Maecenas>  wife.    Maecenu  dni 

B.  a  8,  and  was  buried  on  the  Esquilinc    Uf"  i»^ 

no  children,  and  he  bequeathed  his  propertr  t» 

Augustus.  —Maecenas  had  amassed  an  enonwrn 

fbrtane.     He  had  purchased  a  tact  of  grouad  oa 

the  Esquiline  hill,  which  had  formerly  servtd  si  i 

burial-place  for  thelower  orders.  (Hor.  Sat  i.  8. 1.) 

Here  he  had  planted  a  garden,  uid  boiit  a  how. 

remarkable  for  its  loftineas,  on  aeeount  of  a  torn 

by  which  it  was  surmounted,  and  from  the  top  i 

which  Nero  is  said  to  have  afterwards  cootrs 

phted  the  burning  of  Rome.     In  this  residence  ha 

seems  to  have  passed  the  greater  put  of  hia  tin^ 

and  to  have  visited  the  conntrr  but  sddooL    H« 

house  was  the  reudexvon  of  all  the  wits  of  Rone: 

and  whoever  could  contribute  to  the  amnseBMnt  d 

the  company  was  always  welcome  to  a  seat  st  bii 

table.     But  his  really  intimate  friends  oomated 

the  greatest  geniusM  and  moat  learned  nea 

Rome;  and  if  it  was  from  his  univenal  ind 

towards  men  of  talent  that  he  obtained  the 

tation  of  a  literary  patron,  it  was  by  his  firiendfb 

fi>r  such  poets  as  Virgil  and  Hotaoe  that  be  ' 

served  it     Virgil  was  indebted  to  him  for 

recovery  of  his  farm,  which  had  been  appropriai 

by  the  soldiery  in  the  division  of  lands,  in  ac  4l 

and  it  was  at  the  request  of  Marp^*—  tb»t  iM 

undertook  the  Geo/ytee,  the  most  finished  of  all  hi 

poems.  To  Horace  he  was  a  still  greater  beoeCKtoti 

He  presented  him  with  the  means  of  oomferubM 

subsistence,  a  hrm  in  the  Sabine  country.    If  t^l 

estate  was  but  a  moderate  one,  we  lean  fnti 

Horace  himself  that  the  bounty  of  Maecenss  wa^ 

regulated  by  his  own  contented  views,  sod  not  b^ 

his  patron^  want  of  generosity.    (Cbna.  ii.  IS- 1^^ 

Oarm,  iii.  16.  38.) —  Of  Maeeenaals  own  litenH 

productions  only  a  few  fragnienta  exist     Fniail 

these,  however,  and  from  the  notiees  which  we 

find  of  hia  writmgs  in  andent  aathofs,  we  are  led 

to  think  that  we  have  not  sufeed  any  great  lose 

by  their  destruction;  for,  althoogh  a  good  judge  d 

literary  merit  in  others,  he  does  not  appesr  to 

have  been  an  author  of  much  taste  himself    1° 

his  way  of  life  Maecenaa  was  addicted  to  every 

species  of  luxury.    We  find  seveiai  allodott*  in 

the  ancient  authors  to  the  effiwniaaqr  of  bi*  ^^^**' 

He  was  fond  of  theatrical  eatartaiBBeoti^  espccii47 
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vtoBumet;  m  may  bo  m£»nd  from  hi*  patronage 
Batbjlhit*  the  celebrated  dancer,  who  wm  a 
wdman  of  hia«,  That  modoFation  of  chanKter 
iu<h  led  him  to  bo  content  with  hit  equestrian 
i&k.  probably  aiMo  fiom  hia  loye  of  oaae  and 
.XQiy,  Of  it  might  hate  been  the  remit  of  more 
rodfot  and  poUtical  Tiews.  Ai  a  politician,  the 
r.oapaI  timit  in  hia  character  was  fidelity  to  hia 
unec,  and  the  main  end  of  all  hit  caies  was  the 
luoJidation  of  the  empire.  But  at  the  same  time 
(  Rcoramendcd  Angnstua  to  put  no  check  on  the 
m  expicoBMi  of  paUio  opinion;  and  above  all  to 
T«id  that  cmelcy,  which,  for  so  many  years,  had 
aned  the  Roman  annals  with  blood. 
Xaadiia  Tupau  [Tabpa.] 
Maedba  (MmSuc^),  the  coonkry  of  the  Maedi, 
pvverfol  people  in  the  W.  of  Thrace,  on  the  W. 
Mok  o(  the  Strymon,  and  the  S.  slope  of  Mt 
ivoffiim.  They  frequently  made  inroads  into  the 
idBtiy  «f  the  Macedonians,  till  at  length  they 
rot  eonqoaed  by  the  latter  people,  and  their 
^  inearpoiBted  with  Hacedonia,  of  which  it 
i  ca^  the  N.E.  district. 

ViaUu,  flp^the  richest  of  the  plebeian  knights, 

^s(>k»yed  his  fertane  in  buying  up  com  in  Etrurin 

7'  tbc  grmt  fambia  at  Rraw  in  B.  c  440.    Thia 

wi  \ie  K»ld  to  the  poor  at  a  small  price,  or  distri- 

V.tod  a  gatBitoualy.    Such  liberslity  gained  him 

u»  &nw  of  the  i^boians,  but  at  the  same  time 

'x^mcd  Um  to  the  hatred  of  the  ruling  daasi 

AooMiaply  in  the  feUowing  year  he  waa  aocuaed 

'/  bvi^t  famed  a  conqiincy  for  the  purpose  of 

vizinf  the  kiagly  power.    Thereupon  Cincinnatua 

«»  afpontsd  dictator,  and  C.  Semilius  Ahala,  the 

■Mter  of  the  hocae.    Maeliua  was  summoned  to 

mm  bcface  the  tribunal  of  the  dictator ;  but  as 

^  R^Mod  to  gOi,  Ahala,  with  an  armed  band 

^  pstndan  yoatha,  mthed  into  the  crowd,  and 

«fc  kiiL    Hia  property  waa  confiscated,  and  his 

^  peibd  down;  ito  vacant  site,  which  was 

o^  the  Ammmadmm^  amtinned  to  subsequent 

^*  s  mesMciai  of  hia  fiOe.    lAter  agea  fully  be- 

'^^  the  story  of  Maelins^  oonspincy,  snd  Cicero 

"'^mi^j  paises  the  glorious  deed  of  Ahala.  But 

'-"«  2«Ut  is  Tcry  dottbtfiiL    None  of  the  alleged 

^*»plioes  of  Madioa  were  punished ;  and  Almla 

■J*  bnoght  to    trial,   and   only  escaped  oon- 

^'^^■astwi  by  a  voluntary  exile. 

iMdtoa  (MoimUii),  a  town  in  the  S.  of  His- 
^ -a  Birtica  on  the  eoaot,  the  moat  W.4y  colony 
'i^  Pbocamaa. 

VMiidas  (MoiMfBot),  a  name  of  the  Baeehantea, 
kn  noiim^i,  **  to  be  mad,**  because  they  wors 
^»^OK^  ia  the  wonhip  of  Dionysua  or  Bacchus. 

laMilvt  (H  MolyaXor  or  McunUiov  jpor: 

^»*B*l  0  neontoin  in  Arcadia,  which  extended 

••''n  Mc^dopolis  to  Tegea,  was  celebrated  as  the 

"i^viite  hant  of  the  god  Pan.    From  thia  monn- 

i^B  the  HROBBding  country  was  called  JMosnii/iMi 

'^''"■Aia) ;  end  on  the  mountain  waa  a  town 

^inaUt.    The  mooitain  waa  so  celebrated  that 

^  Boaaaa  poets  frequently  use  the  adjectives 

^^^'^  sad  MamtaUB  aa  equivalent  to  Amadian. 

■*<rtiil.    1.  a,  consul,  &C.  838,  with  L.  Fu- 

"ttCuDinns.  The  2  consuls  completed  the  subiu- 

»»•  «f  Lodmii ;  they  were  both  rewarded  with  a 
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^*^;  sad  equestrian  statues  were  erected  to 
'^Wnirfaithefamra.  The  stotoe  of  Maenius 
^  phsid  ipoa  a  column,  which  u  spoken  of  by 
-^  wiias,  oader  the  name  of  Cobnma  Afamta, 
^'^  fftUB  to  have  stood  near  the  end  of 


the  foram,  on  theCapitoline.  Maenius  was  dictator 
in  820,  and  censor  in  318.  In  his  censorship  he 
allowed  balconies  to  be  added  to  the  various  build- 
ings surrounding  the  forum,  in  order  that  the 
spectators  might  obtain  more  room  £(»:  beholding 
the  games  which  were  exhibited  in  the  forum;  and 
these  balconies  were  called  after  him  Mamiama 
(sc  Qtdifiday,  «»9.  The  proposer  of  the  law,  about 
286,  which  required  the  patres  to  give  their  sanc- 
tion to  the  election  of  the  magistrates  before  they 
had  been  elected,  or  in  other  words  to  confer,  or 
agree  to  confer,  the  imperium  on  the  person  whom 
the  comitia  should  elect.  •»  8.  A  contomporary  of 
Lnciliua,  was  a  great  spendthrift,  who  squandered 
all  his  property,  and  afterwards  supported  himself 
by  playing  the  buffoon.  He  possessed  a  house  ia 
the  forum,  which  Cato  in  his  censorship  (184) 
purchased  of  him,  for  the  purpose  of  building  the 
basilica  Porcia.  Some  of  the  scholiasts  on  Horace 
ridiculously  relate,  that  when  Maenius  sold  his 
house,  he  reserved  for  himself  odo  column,  the 
Columna  Maenia,  from  which  he  built  a  balcony, 
that  he  might  thence  witness  the  games.  The  true 
origin  of  this  Columna  Maenia,  and  of  the  balconies 
called  Maeniana,  has  been  explained  above.  (Hor. 
SaL  L  1.  101,  L  3.  21,  Epid.  i.  15.  26.) 

llMiiSbn,  a  town  in  the  S.E.  of  Hispania  Boo- 
tica,  near  the  coast,  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  and  12  milea  K  of  Malaca. 

Xaaon  (Moiwi^).  L  Son  of  Haemon  of  Thebea. 
He  and  Lycophontea  were  the  leaders  of  the  band 
that  lay  in  ambush  against  Tydeus,  in  the  war  of 
the  Seven  against  Thebes.  Maeon  waa  the  only 
one  whose  life  was  spared  by  Tydeus.  Maeon  in 
return  buried  Tydeus,  when  the  latter  was  slain. 
■■■S.  Husband  of  Dindyme,  the  mother  of  Cybele. 

yanftiTa     [LrniA.] 

¥aaBiiTdaii  (Ma<oy(8i|f ),  i.  e.  Homer,  either  be- 
cause he  was  a  son  of  Maeon,  or  because  he  waa  a 
native  of  Maeonia,  the  ancient  luune  of  Lydia. 
Hence  he  is  also  odled  Maeamua  tene*,  and  his 
poems  the  Afatomae  ekariae,  or  Matomum  oarmtn^ 
««]laaSiiis,  also  occurs  as  a  surname  of  Omphale, 
and  of  Aiachne,  because  both  were  Lydians. 

Xaefttae.    [MxaoTia  pALua.] 

XaefttU  Palna  (if  Mcu&rit  Xitunii  Sea  of 
.^aov),  an  inland  sea  on  the  borders  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  N.  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus  {Black  Sta\  with 
which  it  oommunicates  by  Uie  Bospoaua  Cimmb- 
niva.  Ito  form  may  be  described  roughly  as  a 
triangle,  with  ito  vertex  at  ito  N.E.  extremity, 
where  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  great  river 
Tanau  {Dom)  :  it  discharges  its  superfluous  water 
by  a  constant  current  into  the  Euxine.  The  an- 
ciento  had  very  vague  notions  of  ito  true  form  and 
siae :  the  earlier  geographers  thought  that  both  it 
and  the  Caspian  Sea  were  gulfs  of  the  great  N. 
Ocean.  The  Scythian  tribea  on  ito  banks  were 
called  by  the  collective  name  of  MaeOtae  or  MaeO- 
tici  (MaiAroi,  MoMvrucoi).  The  sea  had  also  the 
names  ofCimmeriumorBosporicnm  Mare.  Aeschy- 
lus (From,  731)  applies  the  name  of  Maeotic  Strait 
to  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus  {oitKmif  Moitrrucdy). 

Xaom  (BSoipa).  t  The  dog  of  learius,  the 
frther  of  Erigone.  [Icaiuvb,  No.  1 .]  •-»8.  Daughter 
of  Prootus  and  Antea,  a  companion  of  Artemis,  by 
whom  she  waa  killed,  after  she  had  become  by 
Zona  the  mother  of  Locrua  Others  stote  that  she 
died  a  virgin.  «mS.  Daughter  of  Atlaa,  waa  married 
to  Tegeates,  the  son  of  Lycaon.  Her  tomb  was 
shown  both  at  Tegea  and  Mantinea  in  Arcadia. 
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XMia,  JvliAy  Biiter-in-kw  of  Septimiut  Serenut 
aant  of  Camcalla,  and  gnmdmother  of  Elagabaloa 
and  Alexander  Severaa.  She  was  a  native  of 
Emeia  in  Syria,  and  teems,  after  the  eleyation  of 
Septimint  Sevems,  the  htisbond  of  her  sister  Jnlia 
Bomna,  to  have  lived  at  the  imperial  court  until 
the  death  of  Carscalla,  and  to  hare  accumulated 
great  wealth.  She  contrived  and  executed  the 
plot  which  transferred  the  supreme  power  from 
Macrinus  to  her  grandson  Elaoabalus.  When 
she  foresaw  the  down£sil  of  the  latter,  she  prevailed 
on  him  to  adopt  his  cousin  Alexander  Severus. 
By  Severus  she  was  always  treated  with  the 
greatest  respect ;  she  enjoyed  the  title  of  Augusta 
during  her  life,  and  received  divine  honours  after 
her  death. 

Xaevliif.    [B^viuflL] 

Xag&ba,  a  mountain  in  Galatia,  10  Roman 
miles  E.  of  Ancyra. 

MagM  (Hctyos),  king  of  Cyrene,  was  a  step-son 
of  Ptolemy  Soter,  being  the  offspring  of  Berenice 
by  a  former  marriage.  He  was  a  Macedonian  by 
birth ;  and  he  seems  to  have  accompanied  his  mother 
to  Egypt,  where  be  soon  rose  to  a  high  place  in  the 
£svour  of  Ptolemy.  In  B.  c.  308  he  was  appointed 
by  that  monarch  to  the  command  of  the  expedition 
destined  for  the  recovery  of  Cyrene  after  the  death 
of  Ophelhu.  The  enterprise  was  completely  suc- 
cessful, and  Magas  obtamed  from  his  step-father 
the  government  of  the  province.  At  first  he  ruled 
over  the  province  only  as  a  dependency  of  Egypt, 
but  after  tiie  death  of  Ptolemy  Soter  he  not  only 
assumed  the  character  of  an  independent  monarch, 
but  even  made  vrar  on  the  king  of  Egypt  He 
mairied  Apama,  daughter  of  Antiochus  Soter,  by 
whom  he  had  a  daughter,  Berenice,  afterwards  the 
wife  of  Ptolemy  Eneigetes.    He  died  258. 

MagdSlum  (Mdy9o\or,  MdyiuKw :  O.T.  Mig- 
dol),  a  city  of  Lower  Egjrpt,  near  the  N.  E.  frontier, 
about  12  miles  S.  W.  of  Pelusium :  where  Pharaoh 
Necho  defeated  the  Syrians,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus (iL  159). 

Xagetobria  {Moigie  de  Broie^  on  the  SaoneX 
a  town  on  the  W.  frontiers  of  the  Sequani,  near 
which  the  Gauls  were  defeated  by  the  Germans 
shortly  before  Caesar^s  arrival  in  Gaul. 

Xiigi  (M^^Toi),  the  name  of  the  order  of  priests 
and  religious  teachers  among  the  Modes  and  Per- 
sians, is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Persian  word 
WMtg,  mog^  or  mngh^  i.  e.  a  priuL  There  is  strong 
evidence  that  a  class  similar  to  the  Magi,  and  in 
some  cases  bearing  the  same  name,  existed  among 
other  Eastern  nations,  especially  the  Chaldaeans  of 
Babylon ;  nor  is  it  at  all  probable  that  either  the 
Magi,  or  their  religion,  were  of  strictly  Median  or 
Persian  origin:  but,  in  classical  literature,  they 
are  presented  to  us  almost  exclusively  in  connection 
with  Medo-Persian  history.  Herodotus  represents 
them  as  one  of  the  6  tribes  into  which  the  Median 
people  were  divided.  Under  the  Median  empire, 
before  the  supremacy  passed  to  the  Persians,  they 
were  so  closely  connected  with  the  throne,  and  had 
so  great  an  influence  in  the  state,  that  they  evi- 
dently retained  their  position  after  the  revolution  ; 
and  they  had  power  enough  to  be  almost  successful 
in  the  attempt  they  made  to  overthrow  the  Persian 
dynasty  after  the  death  of  Cambyses,  by  putting 
forward  one  of  their  own  number  as  a  pretender  to 
the  throne,  alleging  that  he  was  Smerdis,  the  son 
of  Cyrus,  who  had  been  put  to  death  by  his  brother 
Cambyses.    It  is  dear  that  this  was  a  plot  to  re- 
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store  the  Median  supremacy  ;  but  wbetber  it  anie 
from  mere  ambition,  or  fifom  any  diminution  of  the 
power  of  the  Magi  under  the  vignroos  govennBtct 
of  Cyrus,  cannot  be  said  with  certainty.  The  de- 
feat of  this  Magian  conspiracy  by  Duioi  the  sta 
of  Hystaspes  and  the  other  Persian  nobles  vas  fr  V 
lowed  by  a  geneml  maasacre  of  the  Magi,  vhich  n> 
celebrated  by  an  annual  fMtival  (t&  Mtryo^m'r, 
during  whicn  no  Magian  was  pennitted  to  ap^ 
in  public.  Still  their  position  as  the  only  ministai 
of  religion  remained  unaltered.  The  breaking  ^ 
of  the  Persian  empire  must  have  grestlr  alieitd 
their  condition  ;  but  they  itill  continue  to  apf«r 
in  history  down  to  tbe  time  of  the  later  Roo?:) 
empire.  The  **wise  men**  who  came  frcm  ts.« 
East  to  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  our  Satioci'i 
birth  were  Magi  (jidr^oi  is  their  name  in  the  on* 
ginal.  Matt,  ii  I).  Simon,  who  had  deceived  6* 
people  of  Samaria  before  Philip  preached  to  tb«a 
(Jotf,  viii),  and  Elymas,  who  tried  to  hinder  u; 
conversion  of  Sergius  Panlna  at  Cyprus  (icts.  xii-  J 
are  both  called  Magians ;  but  in  these  casps  u« 
words  yuiyos  and  iuKyt6m¥  are  need  in  a  aecQ::di.7 
sense,  fi>r  a  person  who  pretends  to  the  wisdos;  ? 
practises  the  arts,  of  the  Magi  This  use  of  t" 
name  occurs  very  early  among  the  Gre^  acd^:: 
it  we  get  our  word  wagk  (if  /uoyiici^  L  e.  (ieor:  / 
9cimo$  ofUrn  Moffi). — The  oonsUtntion  of  the  Mi; 
as  an  order  is  ascribed  by  tradition  toZoroasum^ 
Zoroaster  as  the  Greeks  and  R<Hnans  called  lAJ 
the  Zarathustra  of  the  Zendaresta  (the  oM 
books  of  the  ancient  PeraiaDs),  and  the  Zaim 
of  the  modem  Persians  ;  but  whether  he  waj  t»d 
founder,  their  reformer,  or  the  mythical  reprefetr^j 
tive  of  their  miknown  origin,  cannot  be  deeid'^1^ 
He  is  said  to  have  restored  the  true  knowledet  i 
the  Buprone  good  principle  (Onnuzd),  and  tP  bt^ 
taught  his  worship  to  the  Magi,  whom  he  drndfj 
into  8  classes,  leanunf  wtatten^  nndpeifeet  ac^H 
They  alone  could  teach  the  truths  and  peifbra  w 
ceremonies  of  religion,  foretell  the  fatart,  inter^H 
dreams  and  omens,  and  aseertain  the  «ri!{  4 
Ormusd  by  the  arte  of  divination.  Thevh^i^ 
chief  methods  of  divination,  by  calling  up  the  diad 
by  cups  or  dishes,  and  by  waters.  The  fomi  >'' 
worship  and  divination  were  strictly  d^ned,  afi^ 
were  handed  down  among  the  Magi  by  tndit»« 
Like  all  eariy  priesthoods,  they  seem  to  bare  M 
the  aole  possessors  of  all  the  sdenoe  of  their  u^ 
To  be  instructed  in  their  learning  was  estees^^ 
the  highest  of  privil^es,  and  was  permitted*  «•" 
rare  exceptions,  to  none  but  the  piiocef  of  tit 
royal  family.  Their  learning  beeune  oelebraM 
at  an  early  period  in  Greece,  by  the  name  of  t^\ 
Tfio,  and  was  made  the  subject  of  specoIatioQ  U 
the  philosophers,  whose  knowledge  of  it  leensj 
however,  to  have  been  very  limited  ;  while  tka 
high  pretensicms,  and  the  tricks  by  which  ibM 
knowledge  of  science  enabled  them  to  impoie  up^j 
the  ignorant,  soon  attached  to  their  name  aaopi 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  that  had  meaning  vhiq 
is  still  commonly  eoimected  with  the  wordi  derived 
from  it  —  Besides  being  prieate  and  men  of  1^^ 
ing,  the  Magi  appear  to  have  discharged  jtidiiiu 
functions. 

Magna  Gneda.    [Graeoa.] 

Magna  Xatar.    [Rhea.] 

Xagnentlni,  Roman  emperor  in  the  V^^'^ 
A.  D.  350—353,  whose  full  name  ivas  Fi^vu> 
PopiLius  Maonentzus.  He  was  a  Oernian  U 
birth,  and  after  lerting  as  a  canneB  loldiei  vu 
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Tvntnllj  btniftted  by  Conttani,  the  wm  of 
\o«tantuie  the  Oreat,  with  th«  command  of  the 
iritn  and  Hercnlian  battalions  who  had  replaced 
r.«  ancient  praetorian  gnarda  when  the  empire  was 
eskideiled  by  Diocletian.  He  availed  himself  of 
>:•  positioa  to  ot^ganise  a  conapiiacy  against  the 
reak  sad  pro6igate  Constani,  who  was  pat  to 
irosh  by  his  emiasaries.  Magnentins  therenpon 
m  acknowledged  aa  emperor  in  all  the  Western 
T^vinc^s,  except  Illyria,  where  Vetianio  had  as- 
coed  the  purple.  Constantins  hurried  from  the 
p  <iiier  of  Persia  to  cmsh  the  nsiirpers.  Vetrsnio 
qboiittfd  to  Coostantius  at  Sardica  in  December, 
'>'A  3lagneotiiis  was  first  defeated  by  Con- 
^tnu  St  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Mursa  on  the 
'nvr,  in  the  antnmn  of  351,  and  was  obliged  to 
iy  icto  Gaol.  He  was  defeated  a  second  time  in 
:e  puMS  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  and  put  an  end  to 
!•*  ovn  life  about  the  middle  of  Aognst,  853. 
K^cnenthis  was  a  nmn  of  commanding  stature  and 
iMiX  bodily  strength  ;  but  not  one  v^ttk  of  virtae 
>'.-.eTe4  the  blackness  of  his  career  as  a  sovereign. 
r>#  power  which  ha  obtained  by  treachery  and 
C'^'^iirr  he  maintained  by  extortion  and  cmelQr. 

XigBM  (Miyyiit),  one  of  the  most  important  of 
(V  eviier  Athenian  oomic  poets  of  the  old  comedy, 
^v  a  native  of  the  demos  of  Icaria  or  Icarius,  m 
Amca.  Hs  ilonriahed  a,c.  460,  and  onwards, 
V'i  4v^  St  sn  advanced  age,  shortly  before  the 
**wtMB(atisD  of  the  KmgkU  of  Aristophanes,  that 
A'O^'.'i  (Aristoph.  iS^  524.)  His  plays  con- 
tt:a^  a  smt  deal  of  eoarse  buffoonery. 

Xigaida  (Mayniirla :  MaTrqr,  pL  ViJtrpnrr^t), 
1  TW  most  E^y  district  of  Thessaly,  was  a 
«f  naiTow  ilip  of  country,  extending  firom  the 
Pi-^'os  00  the  N.  to  the  Pagasaean  gulf  on  the  S., 
•'-J  bounded  on  the  W.  by*  the  great  Thessalian 
*  ^".  It  was  a  moantainotts  country,  as  it  eom- 
'^b'oded  the  Mts.  Ossa  and  Pelion.  lu  in- 
fa)  tanta,  the  ^lagnetes,  are  said  to  have  founded 
'^' .'  cities  ia  Asia  mentioned  below.  —  8.  X.  ftd 
M^vm  (M.  vp^t  IxwiXi^  or  imh  Jbm^K^ :  JMo- 
-  -^  Ra.X  s  city  in  the  N.W.  of  Lydia,  in  Asia 
^  v-f,  at  the  foot  of  the  N.W.  dedivity  of  Mt 
^;^ia%  snd  on  the  8.  bank  of  the  Hermns,  is  fo- 
^  ■«•«  m  histoiy  aa  the  scene  of  the  victory  gained 
•r  ih«  2  Sdnes  evcx  Antiochus  the  Great,  which 
■  '.red  to  the  Romans  the  empire  of  the  East, 
^ '-  IdO.  After  the  MithridaUc  war,  the  Rorosns 
*^r  H  s  tibem  civitas.  It  anifored,  with  other 
't'.i  of  Alia  Minor,  from  the  great  earthquake 
•  *>:w  reign  of  Tiberius  ;  but  it  was  still  a  dace 
'  ^p^nanee  in  the  5th  century.— 8.  KftdjlM- 
tt^^va  (M.  i  9p^  Heudwtp^^  M.  M  Moidi^: 
'''•-^w.  Ru-X  a  city  in  the  S.W.  of  Lydia,  in 
•^'^Maior,  was  situated  on  the  river  Lethaeus, 
« N  trOiQtsty  of  the  Macander.   It  was  destroyed 

5  '^'  CifflBsffians  (probably  about  a,  c.  700)  and 
''"';  t  l>y  colonists  from  Miletus,  so  that  it  became 
*=  '"Ufen  city  by  lace  as  well  as  position.  It  was 
y*  4  the  cities  given  to  Themtstodes  by  Arta* 

'  *<^    It  was  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Ar- 

'- »  LesBQphryene,  one  of  most  beautiAil  in  Asia 

^  '*.  the  niaa  of  which  still  exisL 
uCBiptUs  (M«yl^o^it),orXttpatoria  Ifag- 

'^'^  »  city  of  Pontas,  in  Asia  Minor,  near  £e 

(^"kmcc  of  the  rivers  Lyeus  and  Iris,  begun  by 

;"-   "'<^  Eupator  and  finished  by  Pompey,  but 

*"2?*I  dcotioyed  before  veiy  long. 

.  ^  <lUvw).    L  A  CarthMinian,  said  to 
'  ^  the  fouader  of  the  amtary  power  of 
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that  city,  by  introducing  a  regular  discipline  and 
organiaation  into  her  armies.  He  flourished  from 
B.  c.  550  to  500,  and  was  probably  the  father  of 
Hasdmbal,  who  was  slain  in  the  battle  against 
Gelo  at  Himera  [Hamilcar,  No.  1.]  -^S.  Com- 
mander of  the  Carthsginian  fleet  under  Himiloo  in 
the  war  against  Dionysius,  896.  When  Himilco 
returned  to  Africa  after  the  diaastrous  termination 
of  the  expedition,  Mago  appears  to  have  been  in- 
vested with  the  chief  command  in  Sicily.  He 
carried  on  the  war  with  Dionysius,  but  in  392  was 
compelled  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace,  by  which 
he  abandoned  his  allies  the  Sicilians  to  the  power 
of  Dionysius.  In  383  he  again  invaded  Sicily,  but 
was  defeated  by  Dionysius  snd  slain  in  the  battle. 
•*S.  Commander  of  the  Carthaginian  army  in  Sicily 
in  344.  He  assisted  Hicetas  in  the  war  against 
Timoleon;  but  becoming  apprehensive  of  treachery, 
he  Bailed  away  to  Carthage.  Here  he  put  an  end 
to  his  own  life,  to  avoid  a  worse  fote  at  the  hands 
of  his  countrymen,  who,  nevertheless  crucified  his 
lifeless  body. «» 4.  Son  of  Bamilcar  Barca,  and 
youngest  brother  of  the  famous  Hannibal.  He 
accompanied  Hannibal  to  Italy,  and  after  the 
battle  of  Cannae  (216)  carried  the  news  of  this 
great  rictory  to  Carthage.  But  instead  of  returning 
to  Italy,  he  was  sent  into  ^lain  with  a  considerable 
force  to  the  support  of  his  other  brother  Hasdrubal, 
who  was  hard  pressed  by  the  2  Scipios  (215).  He 
continued  in  diis  country  for  many  years ;  and 
after  his  brother  Hasdrubal  quitted  Spain  in  208, 
in  order  to  march  to  the  assistance  of  Hannibal  in 
Italy,  the  conunand  in  Spain  devolved  upon  him 
and  upon  Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Cisco.  After  their 
decisive  defeat  by  Scipio  at  Silpia  in  206,  Mago 
retired  to  Oades,  ana  subsequently  passed  the 
winter  in  the  lesser  of  the  Balearic  ulands,  where 
the  memory  of  his  sojourn  is  still  preserved4  in  the 
name  of  the  celebrated  harbour,  Portus  Magoais, 
or  Port  Mahom.  Early  in  the  ensuing  summer 
(205)  Mago  landed  in  Liguria,  where  he  surprised 
the  town  of  Genoa.  Here  he  maintained  himself 
for  2  years,  but  in  203  he  was  defeated  with  great 
loss  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  by  Quintilius  Varus,  and 
was  himself  severely  wounded.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  embarked  his  troops  in  order  to  return  to  Africa, 
but  he  died  of  his  wound  before  reaching  Africa. 
Cornelius  Nepos,  in  opposition  to  all  other  autho- 
rities, represents  Mago  as  surriving  the  battle  of ' 
Zama,  and  says  that  he  perished  in  a  shipwreck, 
or  was  assassinated  by  his  slaves.  •«  6.  Sumamed 
the  Samnite,  was  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  Han- 
nibal in  Italy,  where  he  held  for  a  considerable 
time  the  diief  command  in  BruttiuBL  ^  6.  Com- 
mander of  the  garrison  of  New  Carthage  when  that 
city  was  taken  by  Scipio  Africanus,  209.  Mago 
vras  sent  a  prisoner  to  Rome.  •*  7.  A  Carthaginian 
of  uncertain  date,  who  wrote  a  work  upon  agricul- 
ture in  the  Punic  language,  in  28  books.  So  great 
was  the  reputation  of  this  work  even  at  Rome, 
that  after  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  the  senate 
ordered  that  it  should  be  translated  into  Latin  by 
competent  persons,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  D. 
Silanus.  It  was  subsequently  translated  into  Greek, 
though  with  some  abridgment  and  alteration,  by 
Cassias  Dionysius  of  Utica.  Magogs  precepts  on 
agricultural  matters  are  continually  cited  by  the 
Roman  writers  on  those  subjects  in  terms  of  the 
highest  commendation. 
Jlagitaiis  Portni.  [Maoo,  No.  4.] 
lUgontifteiiaL    [Moqontucuh.] 
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iffcifT'lt^i  (Ma^os),  son  of  Himilco,  and  one 
of  the  most  distinguubed  officen  of  Hannibal  in 
the  2nd  Punic  war.  He  ie  fint  mentioned  at  the 
siege  of  Sagontom.  After  the  battle  of  Cannae  he 
urged  Hannibal  to  push  on  at  once  with  his  cavaliy 
upon  Rome  itself ;  and  on  the  refusal  of  bis  eom- 
mander,  he  is  said  to  hare  obserredi  that  Hannibal 
knew  indeed  how  to  gain  rictoiiea,  but  not  how  to 
use  them. 

Kaia  (MoZa  or  VUuds)^  daughter  of  Atlas  and 
Pleione,  was  the  eldest  of  the  Pleiades,  and  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  7  sisters.  In  a  grotto  of  Mt 
Cyllene  in  Arcadia  she  beoame  by  Zens  the  mother 
of  Hermes.  Areas,  the  son  of  Zeus  by  Callisto,  was 
giTen  to  her  to  be  reared.  [Plxiaobs.] — Maia  was 
likewise  the  name  of  a  divinity  worshipped  atRome, 
who  was  also  called  Majesta.  She  is  mentioned  in 
connection  with  Vulcan,  and  was  regarded  by 
some  as  the  wife  of  that  god,  though  it  seems  for 
no  other  reason  but  bennse  a  priest  of  Vulcan 
ofiered  a  sacrifice  to  her  on  the  1st  of  May.  In 
the  popular  superstition  of  later  times  she  was 
identified  with  Maia,  the  daughter  of  Atlas. 

ICfgdnAmiif  JflUu  Valiniia,  Roman  emperor 
in  the  West,  a.  d.  457-^461,  was  raised  to  the 
empire  by  Ricimer.  His  reign  was  chiefly  occupied 
in  making  preparations  to  invade  the  Vandals  in 
Africa ;  but  the  immense  fleet  which  he  hod  col- 
lected for  this  purpose  in  the  harbour  of  New 
Carthage  in  Spain  was  destroyed  by  the  Vandab 
in  460.  Thereupon  he  concluded  a  peace  with 
Oenseric  His  activity  and  popularity  excited 
the  jealousy  of  Ricimer,  who  compelled  him  to 
abdicate  and  then  put  an  end  to  his  lile. 

Miqflina,    [CoNSTANTiA,  No.  S.] 

Mal&ea  (Malaffa\  an  important  town  on  the 
coast  of  Hispania  Butica,  and  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name  (Ouadalwtedina)^  was  founded  by  the 
Phoenicians,  and  has  always  been  a  flourishing 
place  of  commerce  fnm  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present  day. 

Xalalaa.    [Malilas.] 

Xalaaga  (WaKdyya)^  a  city  of  India,  probably 
the  modem  Madras. 

Malehvi  (M^AxofX  of  Philadelphia  in  Syria,  a 
Bysantine  historian  and  rhetorician,  wrote  a  histoiy 
of  tlie  empire  firom  a.  p.  474  to  480,  of  which  we 
have  some  extracts,  published  along  with  Dexippns 
by  Bekker  and  Niebuhr,  Bonn,  18*29. 

MaUa  (MoA^a  &cpa:  a  Maria)^  the  S.  pro- 
montory of  the  island  of  Lesbos. 

lUM(Ma\iawKaKku:aSLAnffeloatMalio 
di  SL  Angdo\  a  promontory  on  the  SJB.  of  Laconia, 
separating  the  Aigolic  and  Laconic  golfs ;  the 
passage  round  it  was  much  dreaded  by  sailors. 
Here  was  a  temple  of  Apolio,  who  hence  bore  the 
surname  MaieaUt, 

XaUSlai,  or  IUUUm,  Jouom  CI^^m^'  ^  Mo- 
X^Aa  or  Ma\d(Xa)^  a  native  of  Antioch,  and  a 
Byzantine  historian,  lived  shortly  after  Justinian 
the  Great  The  word  Malalaa  signifies  in  Sjrriae 
an  orator.  He  wrote  a  chronicle  of  universal  hi»> 
tory  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  reign  of 
Justinian jnclnsive.  Edited  by  Dindor^  Bonn,  1831. 

XaUne  (Mox^n}),  a  city  of  Mysia>  only  men- 
tioned hy  Herodotus  f  vi.  29). 

lUlXlleu  Si&ni  (MoAuhcW  ic^wot:  Bogr  of 
Zeitun)^  a  narrow  bay  in  the  S.  of  Thessaly, 
running  W.  from  the  N.  W.  point  of  the  island  of 
Euboea.  On  one  side  of  it  is  the  pass  of  Thermo- 
pylae.   It  dedved  iu  name  from  the  Malienses, 


MAMIUA. 

who  dwelt  en  its  shores.  It  is  senetimes  oSed 
the  LamaatM  Smms,  from  the  town  ofLsmisiL  its 
neighbourhood. 

iOlia  (MoXlr  rv,  Ionic  and  Att  Mi|Als  7^: 
MoXici^f  or  Mi)Ai«6t,  Malieasis),  a  district  in  tk 
S.  of  Thessaly,  on  Uie  shores  of  the  Msliicas 
Sinus,  and  opposite  the  N.W.  point  of  the  isbs*! 
of  Euboea.  It  extended  as  &r  as  the  pus 
Thermopylae.  Its  inhabitants,  the  Msliass,  ti 
Dorians,  and  belonged  to  the  Amphictyooic 

Malli  (MaAAo(),  an  Indian  people  on  beth 
of  the  Hydraotbs  :  their  capital  b  mppoied 
have  been  on  the  site  of  the  cdebiated  foctiw 
Moottam^ 

XaUni  (MoXX^s),  a  very  andent  dtj  of  Cilie 
on  a  hill  a  little  R  of  the  mouth  of  the  rim  Pj 
ramus,  was  said  to  have  been  founded  at  the 
of  the  Trojan  War  by  Mopaua  and  Amphikc^' 
It  had  a  port  called  Mi^area. 

WalagiiiliBiil,  a  celebrated  patrktsn  ha&x  i 
the  Cornelia  gens  in  the  eariy  ages  of  the 
the  members  of  which  frequently  held  the  asK- 
shipb  It  disappears  from  history  before  the 
of  the  Samnite  wars. 

lUlva.      [MULUCHA.] 

¥tinaea,  Julia,  a  native  of  Emesa  in 
was  daughter  of  Julia  Maesa,  and  mother  of  A^ 
ander  Severus.  She  was  a  woman  of  integriir  is 
virtue,  and  brought  up  her  son  with  the  sbm^ 
care.  She  was  put  to  death  by  the  sddien 
with  her  son,  a.  d.  235. 

Xamenms.  1.  Son  of  king  Noma,  scoordiic 
one  tradition,  and  son  of  Mars  and  Silvia, 
to  another. — 8.  Tyrant  of  Catana,  when  Tin»^ 
landed  in  Sicily,  &  c.  344.  After  his  defim  \\ 
Timoleon  he  fleil  to  Measana,  and  took  refuge  vd 
Hippon,  tynnt  of  that  city.  But  when  Timolcri 
laid  siege  to  Messana,  Hippon  took  to  flishi, » 
Mamercus  surrendered,  stipulating  only  for  &  n 
gnlar  trial  before  the  Syracoaana.  Bat  as  socc : 
he  was  bntught  into  the  assembly  of  the  pc«p^ 
there,  he  was  condemned  by  acdamatioo,  s&d  a 
ecuted  like  a  common  maldactor. 

Kunsroiis  or  XuMndiiiiB,  AsmlHiis,  a  ^ 
tinguished  patrician  £unily  which  pro&sied 
derive  its  name  from  Mamercus  in  the  rdgn 
Numa.  1.  L.,  thrice  consul,  namely,  B;.c  i*' 
478,  473.  —  S.  Tib.,  twice  conaul,  470  snd  4^ 
—  S.  KasL,  thrice  dictator,  437,  433,  8&<i  <- 
In  his  first  dictatorship  he  carried  on  war 
the  Veientines  and  Fidenae.  Lar  Tolnsinhtt, 
king  of  Veii,  is  said  to  have  been  killed  in  iiK;| 
combat  in  this  year  by  Comdins  Cossus.  lo  * 
2nd  dictatorship  AemUius  carried  a  law  liouo: 
to  18  months  the  duration  of  the  censonhip,  vHi^ 
had  fbtraerly  lasted  for  5  years.  This  mestfi 
was  received  with  great  approbation  by  the  peof^ 
but  the  censors  th«i  in  office  were  so  eniurt^ 
it,  that  they  removed  him  fimm  his  tribe,  and  f 
duced  him  to  the  condition  of  an  aenriBD.""4.I 
a  distinguished  general  in  the  Samnite  wan,  «^ 
twice  consul  341  and  329,  and  once  dictator  %^ 
In  his  2nd  consulship  he  took  Privenom,  ss 
hence  received  the  surname  <tf  Privemas. 

Xanen,  the  Oacan  name  of  the  god  Maxs. 

XamartiiiL    [MiaaANA.] 

Maaurtitum  (Mameitini),  a  town  in  Bnittii^ 
of  uncertain  site,  founded  1^  a  band  of  Ssnuutf  ^ 
who  had  left  their  mother  ooantxy  ander  the  \'f. 
tection  of  Mamers  or  Mars,  to  seek  a  new  hom^ 

MamXUa  CtonSi  plebciaai,  waasoginslly  a  <L 


HAMMULA. 

tingwhed  family  in  Tusculam.  They  traced  their  I 
name  and  origin  to  Mamilia,  the  daughter  of 
Telegonni,  the  founder  of  Tiwcalum,and  the  ton  of 
Ulyaees  and  the  goddess  Circe.  It  was  to  a 
member  of  this  femUy,  Octavius  Mamilius,  that 
Tarqmnins  betrothed  his  daughter;  and  on  his 
expulsion  from  Rome,  he  took  refuge  with  his 
■on-in-law,  who,  according  to  the  beautiful  lay 
preserved  by  Livy,  roused  the  Latin  people  against 
the  in&nt  republic,  and  perished  in  the  great  battle 
at  the  lake  RegUlus.  In  ac.  458,  the  Roman 
citiacnship  was  given  to  L.  Mamilius  the  dictator 
of  Tusculum,  beouise  he  had  2  Years  before  marched 
to  the  assistance  of  the  city  when  it  was  attacked 
"by  Herdonius.  The  gens  was  divided  into  3  &r 
milies,  Limdamu^  TurrinuM^  and  VUuiMM,  but  none 
of  them  became  of  much  importance.  ^ 

y«THtti<tla^  the  name  of  a  patrician  fiunily  of 
the  Cornelia  gens,  which  never  became  of  much 
importance  in  the  state. 
kiJiiiuiiii  Yeturiat.  [Vbtiibius.] 
Xammn,  a  Roman  eques,  bom  at  Formiae, 
was  the  commander  of  the  engineers  {praefictu* 
Jabrum)  in  Julius  Caesar^s  army  in  OauL  He 
amassed  great  riches,  Uie  greater  part  of  which, 
however,  he  owed  to  Caesar's  liberality.  He  was 
the  first  person  at  Rome  who  covered  all  the  walls 
of  his  house  with  layers  of  marble,  and  also  the 
first,  all  of  the  columns  in  whose  house  were  made 
of  solid  marble.  He  was  violently  attacked  by 
Catullus  in  his  poems,  who  called  him  decoder 
Formumui.  Mamurra  seems  to  have  been  alive  in 
the  time  of  Horace,  who  calls  Formiae,  in  ridicule, 
Mamurrttmm  urbi  (Sai,  I  5.  37),  from  which  we 
may  infer  that  his  name  had  become  a  byword 

of  contempt 

tJmMtXo^  HeMu,  a  Roman  orator,  about  &€. 
90,  who  was  remarkably  ugly,  and  whose  name  is 
recorded  chiefly  in  consequence  of  a  laugh  being 
xaised  against  him  on  account  of  his  deformity  by 
C.  Julius  Caesar  Strabo,  who  was  opposed  to  him 
on  one  occasion  in  some  lawsuit 

Xandniu,  HoitUIu.  1.  A.,  was  praetor  ur- 
banus  b.  c.  180,  and  consul  170,  wten  he  had  the 
conduct  of  the  war  against  Perseus,  king  of  Mace- 
donia. He  remained  in  Greece  for  part  of  the 
next  year  (169)  as  proconsul.  —  •.  lu,  was  legate 
of  the  consul  L.  Calpuroius  Piso  (148)  in  the  siege 
of  Carthage,  in  the  Srd  Punic  war.  He  was  consul 
145.  — 8.  C,  consul  137,  had  the  conduct  of  the 
war  against  Numantia.  He  waa  defeated  by  the 
Nuraantines,  and  purchased  the  safety  of  the  re- 
mainder of  his  army  by  making  a  peace  with  the 
Numantines.  The  senate  refuted  to  recognise  it, 
and  went  through  the  hypocritical  cecemony  of 
delivering  him  over  to  the  enemy,  by  means  of  the 
fetiales.  This  was  done  with  the  consent  of  Man- 
cinus,  but  the  enemy  refused  to  accept  him.  On 
his  return  to  Rome  Maneinus  took  his  seat  in  the 
•enate,  as  heretofore,  but  was  violently  expelled 
from  it  by  the  tribune  P.  Rutilius,  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  lost  his  citisenship.  As  the  enemy 
had  not  received  him,  it  was  a  disputed  question 
whether  he  waa  a  citizen  or  not  by  the  Jut  Pod- 
Ummd  (see  JHeL  o/AnL  t.  v,  Podlimmimn\  but 
the  better  opinion  was  that  he  had  lost  his  civic 
rights,  and  they  were  accordingly  restored  to  him 
hy  a  lex. 

Maaidina.    [Cyruii.] 

MaadSnXu*    [Indibilm.] 

lUadrftpliiiiit  Xaadropai,  or  lUiidrflpSlii 
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(HoySpowoXis),  a  town  in  the  S.  of  Phcygia,  on 
the  lake  Caralitis. 

ICa&dubfi,  a  people  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  in 
the  modem  Bvrgundy^  whose  chief  town  was 
Albsia. 

Xandnxla  (MoySvpioy  in  Plat :  Catal  Nmvo\ 
a  town  in  Calabria,  on  the  road  from  Tarentum  to 
Hydruntum,  and  near  a  small  lake,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  always  full  to  the  edge,  whatever 
water  was  added  to  or  taken  from  it  Here 
Archidamus  III.,  king  of  Sparta,  was  defeated 
and  slain  in  battle  by  the  Messapians  and  Luca- 
nians,  &  a  338. 

XanM,  the  general  name  by  which  the  Romans 
designated  the  souls  of  the  departed  ;  but  as  it  is 
a  natural  tendency  to  consider  the  souls  of  departed 
friends  as  blessed  spirits,  the  Manes  were  regarded 
as  gods,  and  were  worshipped  with  divine  honours. 
Hence  on  Roman  sepulchres  we  find  D.  M.  S., 
that  is,  IA$  Mambut  Sacrum,  [Larbs.]  At  cer- 
tain seasons,  which  were  looked  upon  as  sacred 
days  {feriae  denioales)^  sacrifices  were  offered  to 
the  spirite  of  the  departed.  An  annual  festival, 
which  belonged  to  aU  the  Manes  in  general,  was 
celebrated  on  the  19th  of  February,  under  the 
name  of  Feralia  or  ParentaUa,  because  it  was 
the  duty  of  children  and  heirs  to  offer  sacrifices  to 
the  shades  of  their  parents  and  benefiu:tors. 

XSnSfho  (MaP90^  or  Mav«0cSy),  an  Egyptian 
priest  of  the  town  of  Sebennytus,  who  lived  in  tlie 
reign  of  the  first  Ptolemv.     He  was  the  first 
Egyptian  who  gave  in  the  Greek  language  an 
account  of  the  religion  and  history  of  his  country. 
He  based  his  information  upon  the  ancient  works 
of  the  Egyptians  themselves,  and  more  especially 
upon  their  sacred  books.    The  work  in  which  he 
gave  an  account  of  the  theology  of  the  Egyptians 
and  of  the  origin  of  the  gods  and  the  worid,  bore 
the  title  of  Tw  ^veiKur  Eviro/ui^.     His  historical 
work  was  entitled  a  Hidory  cf  Egy^,     It  was 
divided  into  3  parts  or  books.    The  first  contained 
the  history  of  the  country  previous  to  the  30 
dynasties,  or  what  may  be  termed  the  mythology 
of  Egypt,  and  also  of  the  first  dynasties.   The  2nd 
opened  with  the  11th,  12tb,  and  concluded  with 
the  19th  dynasty.    The  Srd  gave  the  history  of 
the  renudnining  1 1  dynasties,  and  concluded  with 
an  account  of  Nectanebus,  Uie  last  of  the  native 
Egyptian  kings.    The  work  of  Manetho  is  lost ; 
but  a  list  of  the  dynasties  is  preserved  in  Julius 
AfiricanuB  and  Ensebius    (most  correct    in    the 
Armenian  version),  who,  however,  has  introduced 
various  interpolations.  According  to  the  calculation 
of  Manetho,  the  30  dynasties,  beginning  with 
Menes,  filled  a  period  of  3555  years.    The  lists  of 
the  Egyptian  kings  and  the  duration  of  their 
several  reigns  were  undoubtedly  derived  by  him 
from  genuine  documents,  and  their  correctness,  so 
far  as  they  are  not  interpolated,  is  said  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  hierogl}'phic  inscriptions  on  the 
monuments.    There  exists  an  astrological  poem, 
entitled  'ArorcAcirMariicd,  in  6  books,  which  bears 
the  name  of  Manetho  ;  but  this  poem  is  spurious, 
and  cannot  have  been  written  before  the  5th  cen- 
tury of  our  era.    i  Edited  by  Axt  and  Rigler, 
Coloffue,  1832. 

Mala,  a  formidable  Italian,  probably  Etraican, 
divinity  of  the  lower  world,  caUed  the  mother  of 
the  Manes  or  Lares.  The  festival  of  the  Com- 
pitalia  was  celebrated  as  a  propitiation  to  Mania 
in  common  with  the  Lares. 
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ManTITa.  L  X.,  waa  conral  &c.  149,  the 
first  year  of  the  Srd  Punic  war,  and  carried  on 
war  againtt  Carthage.  He  waa  celebrated  as  a 
jurist,  and  is  one  of  the  speakers  in  Cicero^  De  Be 
PuUioa  (i  12).  ^2.  C,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.  c. 
66,  proposed  the  law,  granting  to  Pompey  the 
command  of  the  war  i^ainst  Mithridates  and 
Tigranes,  and  the  government  of  the  prorinoes  of 
Asia,  Cilicia,  and  Bithynia.  This  bill  was.warmly 
opposed  by  Q.  Catulns,  Q.  Hortensius,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  aristocratic&l  puty,  but  was  sup- 
ported by  Cicero,  in  an  OAtion  which  has  come 
down  to  us.  At  the  end  of  his  year  Manilius  was 
brought  to  trial  by  the  aristocmtical  party,  and 
was  condemned ;  but  we  do  not  know  of  what 
oiFence  he  was  accused.  ^8.  Also  called  Kanlins 
or  XaUinB,  a  Roman  poet  of  uncertain  age,  but  is 
conjectured  to  hare  lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus. 
He  is  the  author  of  an  astrological  poem  in  5 
books,  entitled  Attrtmomioa.  The  style  of  this 
poem  is  extremely  faulty,  being  harsh  and  obscure, 
and  abounding  in  repetitions  and  in  forced  meta- 
phors. But  the  author  seems  to  have  consulted 
the  best  authorities,  and  to  have  adopted  their 
most  sagacious  views.  The  best  edition  is  by 
Bentley,  Lend.  1739. 

Xanm  Gens,  an  ancient  and  celebrated  patri- 
cian gens  at  Rome.  The  chief  fiunilies  were  those 
of  AciDiNus,  ToRQUATus  and  Vulso. 

IfanUfklia  (MwX(aya:  Miliana^  Ru.),  a  city  of 
importance  in  Mauretania  Caesarienais,  where  one 
of  Pompey^  sons  died. 

IL  MaaHnB,  consul  b.  a  892,  took  refuge  in 
the  Capitol  when  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Gauls 
in  390.  One  night,  when  the  Gauls  endeavoured 
to  ascend  the  Capitol,  Manlius  was  roused  from 
his  sleep  by  the  cackling  of  the  geese  ;  collecting 
hastily  a  body  of  men,  he  succeeded  in  driving 
back  the  enemy,  who  had  just  reached  the 
summit  of  the  hill.  From  this  heroic  deed  he 
is  said  to  have  received  the  surname  of  Capi- 
tolinnf.  In  385,  he  defended  the  cause  of  the 
plebeians,  who  were  suffering  severely  from  their 
debts  and  from  the  harsh  and  cruel  treatment  of 
their  patrician  creditors.  The  patricians  accused 
him  of  aspiring  to  royal  power,  and  he  was  thrown 
into  prison  by  the  dictator  Cornelius  Cossus.  The 
plebeians  put  on  mourning  for  their  champion,  and 
were  ready  to  take  up  arms  in  his  behal£  The 
patricians  in  ahurm  liberated  Manlius ;  but  this 
act  of  concession  only  made  him  bolder,  and  he 
now  did  not  scruple  to  instigate  the  plebeians  to 
open  violence.  In  the  following  year  the  patricians 
charged  him  with  high  treason,  and  brought  him 
before  the  people  assembled  in  the  campus 
Martins  ;  but  as  the  Capitol  which  had  once  been 
saved  by  him  could  be  seen  from  this  place,  the 
court  was  removed  to  the  Poetelinian  grove  out- 
side the  porta  Nomentana.  Here  Manlius  was 
condemned,  and  the  tribunes  threw  him  down  the 
Tarpeian  rock.  The  members  of  the  Manlia  gens 
accordingly  resolved  that  none  of  them  should  ever 
bear  in  future  the  praenomen  of  Marcus. 

Xannu ,  a  son  of  Tuisco,  vras  reearded  by  the 
ancient  Gennans,  along  with  his  &ther,  as  the 
founders  of  their  race.  They  further  ascribed  to 
Mannus  3  sons,  from  whom  the  3  tribes  of  the 
Inaaevones,  Hermiones,  and  Istaevones  derived 
their  names. 

JUatifaa  Pains.    [Arsissa  Palus.] 
*«aUa«a  {Mwriy^tai  Matrrtyt^s:  Palecpoli)^ 
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one  of  the  most  ancient  and  important  tovri  :t| 
Arcadia,  situated  on  the  small  river  Opbis,r.d 
the  centre  of  the  E.  frontier  of  the  country.  It  j 
celebrated  in  history  for  the  great  battle  fr^a 
under  its  walls  between  the  Spartans  andlbebo^ 
in  which  Epaminondas  fell,  b.  c  362.  Accord  ^ 
to  tradition,  Mantinea  was  founded  by  MsEtired 
the  son  of  Lycaon,  but  it  was  form^  is  r^dij 
out  of  the  union  of  4  or  5  hamlets.  Til!  d 
foundation  of  Megalopolis,  it  was  the  lsr;;eit  d 
in  Arcadia,  and  it  long  exercised  a  kind  of  li 
premacy  over  the  other  Arcadian  towns ;  bit 
the  Peioponnesian  war  the  Spartans  attack^i  d 
city,  and  destroyed  it  by  taming  the  trsie.-s 
tile  Ophis  against  its  walla,  which  were  bailt 
bricks.  After  the  battle  of  Leuctra  the  citr  i^ 
covered  its  independence.  At  a  later  pcri-^ 
joined  the  Achaean  league,  Imt  notwithstud 
formed  a  dose  connection  with  its  old  ei^-i 
Sparta,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was  s4>Tf:« 
punished  by  Aratus,  who  put  to  death  its  l^^a^d 
citizens  and  sold  the  rest  of  its  inhabitaii'j 
slaves.  It  never  recovered  the  effects  of  ta 
blow.  Its  name  was  now  changed  into  Ant»\*M 
in  honour  of  Antigonus  Doson,  who  had  usrsij 
Aratus  in  his  campaign  against  the  town  n 
emperor  Hadrian  restored  to  the  pbice  its  ar:.'*| 
appellation,  and  rebuilt  part  of  it  in  honour « 
favourite  Antinous,  the  Bithyxiian,  who  derrt 
his  iamily  from  Mantinea. 

Xanuna   (Marrlos),    mm  of  Melanpos,  t: 
brother  of  Antiphates.    [Mklaxpus.] 

Xanto  (Marred,  .oDs).  L  Daughter  of  tbrTb^'^ 
soothsayer  Tiresias,  vras  herself  prophetess  d ' 
Ismenian  Apollo  at  Thebea.     After  the  a^tsr* 
Thebes  by  the  Epigoni,  she  was  sent  to  Dt': 
with  other  captives,  as  an  offering  to  ApoDo.  r 
there  became  the  prophetess  of  this  god.    Ap^ 
afterwards  sent  her  and  her  companions  tn  A 
where  they  founded  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo  s^ 
the  place  where  the  town  of  Colophon  wa«  af'rj 
vrards  built    Rhacius,  a  Cretan,  who  had  tfiv 
there,  married  Manto,  and  became  by  her  t 
father  of  Mopsus.     According  to  Euripideft 
had  previously  become  the  mouer  of  Amphilivr 
and  Tisfphone,  by  Alcmaeon,  the  leader  of  i 
Epigoni.    Being  a  prophetess  of  Apollo,  sbr  is  &- 
called  Daphne^  i.  e.  the  laurel  virgin.  — 2.  T)^^ 
ter  of  Hercules,  vnu  likewiae  a  prophetess  &-' 
the  person  from  whom  the  tovm  of  Mantua  .*< 
ceived  its  name.  (Vxrg.  Aen,  x.  199.) 

Xanttta  (Mantuanus :  ManUia\  a  town  | 
Gallia  Transpadana,  on  an  island  in  the  ri" 
Mincius,  was  not  a  place  of  importance,  hut  ^ 
celebrated  because  Virgil,  who  vras  bom  at  t 
neishbouring  village  of  Andea,  regarded  M.u^'- 
as  his  birthplace.  It  waa  originally  an  Etn^^'- 
city,  and  is  said  to  have  derived  its  tame  U'  ^ 
Manto,  the  daughter  of  Hercules.  ^ 

Maraeanda  (t&  Mapdxcv^ :  Samariasd),  t 
capital  of  the  Persian  province  of  Sc^iaoa,  b  i 
N.  port  of  the  country,  was  70  stadia  (7  gwg-  ^ '^ 
in  circurt     It  was  here  that  Alexander  the  Gra 
killed  his  friend  Clitit8. 

Karaphli  (MapiC^oi),  one  of  the  3  nobl-^ 
tribes  of  the  Persians,  standing,  with  the  3i^: 
next  in  honour  to  the  Pasargadae. 

XarathSlIlxm   (Mapa^<rtor),  a  to«-n  on  t:/ 
coast  of  Ionia,  between  Ephesus  and  N»;>^}» 
belonged  to  the  Samians,  who  ezchaDge<l  it  ^ 
the  Ephesians  for  Ncapolia,  which  laystt^^"'-'' 
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aiki.  The  modem  SdoIo  Notn  mrki  the  site  of 
e  of  these  towns,  but  it  is  doubtlol  which. 
MsrithoB  (Mo^NiMr:  Vi9paB^vtos\  a  demns 
Atdca,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Leontis,  was  si- 
aud  near  a  bay  on  the  E.  eoast  of  Attica,  22 
tict  ixma  Athens  by  one  road,  and  26  mUes  by 
lotker.  It  originally  belonged  to  the  Attic  tetia- 
iiii,  and  is  sud  to  hare  deriTed  its  name  from 
«  hero  Mimtboo.  This  hero,  according  to  one 
xmuit,  was  the  son  of  Epopens,  king  of  Sieyon, 
ho  baring  been  ezrcUed  from  PeloponneBiis  by 
K  rioWnce  of  his  fiuher,  settled  in  Attica  ;  while, 
Koitling  to  another  aeeoont,  he  was  an  Arcadian 
ho  took  part  in  the  expedition  of  the  Tyndaridae 
faiojt  Attica,  and  devoted  himself  to  death  before 
yt  battle.  The  site  ^f  the  andent  town  of  Mara- 
»a  vaa  probaUy  not  at  the  modem  village  of 
/oraAoR,  bat  at  a  place  caUed  Fumo,  a  little 
}  ^  S.  of  Msrathon.  Maiathon  was  situated  in 
»io,  vhich  eztenda  along  the  sea-shore,  abont 
>  Buk>  IB  length,  and  frmn  8  miles  to  one  mile 
ci  a  half  in  bnadth.  It  is  somnnded  en  the 
^  three  sides  by  locky  hills  and  ragged  moun- 
tkiSi.  Two  marshea  boond  the  extremity  of  the 
)aj> ;  the  northern  Is  more  than  a  square  mile 
la  #xiat«  hit  the  sonthcm  is  mach  smaller,  and  is 
^sMt  dij  at  the  oooclosion  of  the  great  heats. 
Itf«i|t  the  centre  of  the  phun  runs  a  small 
^''^-  la  this  daia  was  (ought  the  celebrated 
hittle  Wtvcen  the  Peiaians  and  Athenians,  b.  c 
<'^  The  Persians  were  dimwn  vp  on  the  plain, 
ioA  t&#  Athcniana  on  some  portion  of  the  high 
ir«^  ahove  the  plain  ;  bat  the  exact  gnand  oe- 
^'-^  hr  the  2  armiea  cannot  be  identified,  not- 
rthitiajing  the  inTettigations  of  modem  tra- 
**i^  The  tomolna,  imaed  over  the  Athenians 
•a»  feU  in  the  battle,  is  still  to  be  seen. 

Xttlthw  (M^MAof),  an  important  dty  on  the 

-Mt  of  Phoenicia,  oppoeita  to  Arados  and  near 
A'.:uidiH:  it  was  ocstroyed  by  the  people  of 
A-ftdtti  to  the  time  of  the  Syrian  king,  Aleunder 
^^alitUebelQre«.G.160. 

XvmUa.  L  Daughter  of  C.  Itfareellas  and 
"lurii,  the  sister  of  Angnstoa.  She  was  thrioe 
"^'^wd :  Itt  to  M.  Vipsanins  Agrippa,  who  sepa* 
r^i  kvm  her  in  a,  c  21,  in  order  to  marry  Julia, 
v^  daughter  of  Aognstns ;  2ndlT  to  Joins  Antonins, 
'  <  Ml  «( the  trinmTir,  by  whom  she  had  a  son 
^«  UB :  2rd]y  to  Sext.  Appoleins,  consal  a.  d.  14, 

-  •Son  ihe  had  a  daughter,  Appnleia  Varilm.*-* 
^  ^Viie  of  ^  poet  Martial,  to  whom  he  has 
^^u««rd  2  epignas  (xiL  21,51).  She  was  a 
'i~*«  of  Spain,  and  broaght  him  as  her  dowry  an 
*^*^-    As  Martial  was  manied  prerionsly  to 

*  •<'T<afita,  he  espoused  Mareella  prehably  after  his 
'"'-ni  to  Spsia  about  ▲.  o.  96. 

wcUtea,  tha  author  of  the  life  of  Thncy- 
*"'•■  [THocmtoia.] 
'^vvcUvi,  ClandlM,  an  illustrions  plebeian 

*  *-T,    1.  n^  celebrated  aa  5  times  oonsul,  and 

*  *  '««9iRDr  of  Sjncnse.  In  his  first  consulship, 
*  *^\  Maicellns  and  his  colleague  conquered 
'  luibitos  in  Cisalpine  Oaul,  and  took  their 

''  ^^  Mediofanum.  Mareellns  distinguished  him' 
^'  »T  liaTing  in  battle  with  his  own  hand  Brito- 
^^xj  «tf  Viridomama,  the  king  of  the  enemy, 
^-^  ipNla  he  afierwaids  dedicated  as  tpolia 
'^'^  lathe  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius.  This 
^'-t  Of  3nl  tad  last  iaatanee  in  Roman  history  in 
^'<'  (ach  sa  offering  was  made.—  In  216  Mar- 
^'*  ^  appointed  pnetor,  and  icndered  impor- 
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tant  service  to  the  Roman  cause  in  the  S.  of  Italy 
after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Cannae.     In  215  he 
remained  in  the  S<  of  Italy,  with  the  title  of  pro- 
consul    In  the  coarse  of  the  same  year  he  was 
elected  consul  in  the  place  of  Postumius  Albinua, 
who  had  been  killed  in  Cisalpine  Oaul ;  but  aa  the 
senate  declared  that  the  omens  were  un&vourable, 
Maroellus  resigned  the  consulship.     In  214  Mar- 
cellos  was  consul  a  Srd  time,  and  still  continued  in 
the  S.  of  Italy,  when  he  carried  on  the  war  with 
ability,  but  without  obtaining  any  decisive  results. 
In  the  summer  of  this  year  he  was  sent  into  Sicily, 
since  the  party  fiivonrable  to  the  Cartlumnians  had 
obtained  Uie  upper  hand  in  many  of  the  cities  in 
the  island.    After  taking  Leontini,  he  proceeded 
to  lay  siege  to  Syracuse,  both  by  sea  and  land. 
His  attacks  were  yigorons  jand  unremitting  ;  but 
though  he  brooght  many  powerful  military  engines 
against  the  viraUs,  these  were  rendered  wholly  im- 
availing  by  the  superior  skill  and  science  of 'Archi- 
medes, who  directed  those  of  the  besieged.    Mar- 
eellns was  at  last  compelled  to  giro  up  all  hopes  of 
carrying  the  city  by  open  force,  and  to  turn  the 
siege  into  a  blockade.    It  was  not  till  212  that  he 
obtained  possession  of  tiie  place.     It  was  giTen  up 
to  plunder,  and  Archimedes  was  one  of  the  inha- 
bitants sbin  by  the  Roman  soldiers.    The  booty 
found  in  the  captured  city  was  immense  ;   and 
Marcellus  also  carried  off  many  of  the  works  of 
art  with  which  the  city  had  been  adorned,  to  grace 
the  temples  at  Rome.     This  was  the  first  inatance 
of  a  practice  which  afterwards  became  so  general. 
In  210  he  was  consul  a  4th  time,  and  again  had 
the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Hannibal.     He 
fought  a  battle  with  the  Carthaginian  general  near 
Numistro  in  Lucania,  but  without  any  decisive 
result    In  209  he  retained  the  command  of  his 
army  with  tiie  rank  of  proconsul.    In  208  he  was 
consal  fi>r  the  5th  time.     He  and  his  colleague 
were  defeated  by  Hannibal  near  Venusia,  and  Mar- 
cellus himself  was  slain  in  the  battle.     He  was 
buried  with  all  due  honours  by  order  of  Hannibal. 
— Marcellus  appean  to  have  been  a  rode  stem 
soldier,  brave  and  daring  to  excess,  but  harsh,  un- 
yielding, and  cruel.    The  great  praises  bestowed 
upon  Marcellus  by  the  Roman  historians  are  cer- 
tainly undeserved,  and  probably  found  their  way 
into  history  from  his  fiinenl  oration  by  his  son, 
which  was  used  as  an  authority  by  some  of  the 
earlier  annalists.  ««S.  X.,  son  of  the  preceding, 
accompanied  his  father  as  military  tribune,  in  208, 
and  was  present  with  him  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
In  204  he  was  tribune  of  the  people  ;  in  200  curule 
aedile  ;  in  198  praetor ;  and  in  196  consal.    In 
his  consulship  he  carried  on  the  war  against  the 
Insubrians  and  Boii  in  Cisalpine  Oaul.    He  was 
censor  in  189.««S.  IL,  consul  183,  carried  on  the 
war  against  the  Ligurian8.«»4.  K.,  son  of  No.  2, 
was  thrice  consul,  lat  in  166,  when  he  gained  a 
victory  OTer  the  Alpine  tribes  of  the  Gauls ;  2ndly 
in  155,  when  he  defeated  the  Ligurians  ;  and  Srdly 
in  1 52,  when  he  carried  on  the  war  against  the 
Celtiberians  in  Spain.    In  148  he  was  sent  ambas- 
sador to  Maainisaa,  king  of   Numidia,  but  was 
shipwrecked  on  the  Toyage,  and  perished,  mm  6.  K., 
an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero,  is  first  mentioned  as 
curule  aedile  with  P.  Clodius  in  56.      He  was 
oonsul  in  51,  and  showed  himself  a  bitter  enemy 
to  Caesar.    Among  other  ways  in  which  he  dia- 
phiyed  his  enmity,  he  caused  a  citixen  of  Comum 
to  be  scourged,  in  order  to  show  his  contempt  it 
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the  priiilegief  lately  bestowed  hj  Caenr  upon  that 
colony.     But  the  animoeity  of  Marcellui  did  not 
blind  him  to  the  imprudeoce  of  forcing  on  a  war 
for  which  his  party  was  unprepared  ;  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  49  he  in  Tain  suggested  the  neceisity  of 
making  levies  of  troops,  before  any  open  steps  were 
taken  against  Caesar.    His  advice  was  ovecmled, 
and  1m  was  among  the  first  to  fly  from  Rome  and 
Italy.   Afier  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (48)  he  aban- 
doned all  thoQghts  of  prolonging  the  contest,  and 
withdrew  to  Mytilene,  where  he  gave  himself  up 
to  the  pursuits  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy.    Ma^ 
celltu  himself  was  unwilling  to  sue  to  the  oonqnenr 
for  fbigiveneas,  but  his  friends  at  Rome  were  not 
backward  in  their  exertions  for  that  purpose.    At 
length,  in  46,  in  a  full  assembly  of  the  senate,  C. 
Maroellus,  the  cousin  of  the  ezUe,  threw  himself  at 
Caesar^  feet  to  implore  the  pardon  of  his  kinsman, 
and  his  example  was  followed  by  the  whole  body 
of  the  assembly.    Caesar  yielded  to  this  demon- 
stration of  opuion,  and  Manellus  was  declared  to 
be  foigiven.     Cicero  thereupon  returned  thanks  to 
Caesar,  in  the  oration  Pro  MaroeUo^  which  has 
come  down  to  us.   Mareellus  set  out  on  his  return  ; 
but  he  was  murdered  at  the  Piraeus,  by  one  of  his 
own  attendants,  P.  Magius  Chilo.— -S.  C,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  was  consul  49.    He  is  oonstanily 
confounded  with  his  cousin,  C.  Mareellus  [NOb  8], 
who  was  consul  in  50.    He  aooompaaied  his  ool- 
leegne,  Lentulus,  in  his  flight  from  Rome,  and 
eventually  crossed  over  to  Greece.     In  the  follow- 
ing year  (48)  he  commanded  pert  of  Pompey^s 
fleet ;  but  this  is  the  last  we  hear  of  him.— 7.  C, 
uncle  of  the  2  preceding,  was  praetor  in  80,  and 
afterwards  succeeded  M.  Lepidus  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Sicily.   His  administration  of  the  ptovinee 
is  frequently  praised  by  Cioero  in  his  speeches 
against  Verres,  as  affording  the  most  striking  con- 
trast to  that  of  the  accused.   Mareellus  himself  was 
present  on  that  occasion,  as  one  of  the  judges  of 
Verres.** 8.  C,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  first 
cousin  of  M.  Maitellus  [No.  5],  whom  he  succeeded 
in  the  consulship,  50.     He  enjoyed  the  friendship 
of  Cicero  from  an  early  age,  and  attached  himself 
to  the  party  of  Pompey,  notwithstanding  his  con- 
nection wiUi  Caesar  by  his  mairiage  with  Octavia. 
In  his  consulship  he  was  the  advocate  of  all  the 
most  violent  measures  against  Caesar ;  but  when 
the  war  actually  broke  out,  he  displayed  the  utmost 
timidity  and  helplessness.     He  could  not  make  up 
his  mind  to  join  the  Pompeian  party  in  (Greece ; 
and  after  much  hesitation  he  at  length  detennined 
to  remain  in  Italy.    He  readily  obtained  the  for- 
giveness of  Caesar,  and  thus  was  able  to  intercede 
with  the  dictator  in  favour  of  his  cousin,  M.  Mar^ 
cellus  [No.  5].     He  must  have  lived  till  near  the 
cloie  of  41,  as  his  widow,  Octavia,  vras  pregnant 
by  him  when  betrothed  to  Antony  in  the  following 
year.—0.  X.,  son  of  the  preceding  and  of  Octavia, 
the  daughter  of  C.  Octavius  and  sister  of  Augustus, 
was  bom  in  43.    As  early  as  39  he  was  betrothed 
in  marriage  to  the  daughter  of  Sex.  Pompey  ;  but 
the  marrrsge  never  took  place,  aa  Pompey*s  death, 
in  35,  removed  the  occasion  for  it    Augustus,  who 
had  probably  destined  the  young  Mareellus  as  his 
successor,  adopted  him  as  his  son  in  25,  and  at  the 
same  time  gave  him  his  daughter  Julia  in  marriage. 
In  23  he  was  curule  aedile,  but  in  the  autumn 
of  the  nme  year  he  was  attacked  by  the  disease  of 
which  he  died  shortly  after  at  Baiae,  notwith- 
standing all  the  skill  and  can  pf  the  cdebiated 


physician  Antunios  Musa.  He  wis  m  the  2(h! 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  thought  to  have  gins  • 
much  promise  of  futne  exseUeBce,  thst  \u  ia\ 
was  mourned  as  a  public  eafauni^ ;  sad  the  gn 
of  Augustus,  as  well  as  that  of  his  mother  Ottar. 
was  for  a  time  unbounded.  Augostns  himidf  pr 
nonnced  the  funeral  omtioiiover  hisRnaiiu.wb 
were  deposited  in  the  mansolwim  latdj  mctd  f 
the  Julian  fismily.  At  a  subsequent  peiiod  (1 
Augustus  dedio^ad  in  bis  name  the  napuScr 
theatre  near  the  Forum  Olitarinm,  of  whicb  li 
remains  are  still  visible.  Bat  the  most  dnni 
monument  to  the  memory  of  ManeUot  i»  to  1 
found  in  the  well-known  passage  of  Viipl  {Aa>  ^ 
860—886),  which  must  have  been  rscited  to  X 
gnstus  and  Octavia  befim  the  cad  of  22.*10. 1 
called  by  Cicero,  for  distinction^  sake,  th«  &b 
of  Aeseninns  ( Anrf.  36),  served  under  Minoi 
Ganl  in  102,  and  as  one  of  the  lieotensiito  of  1 
Julius  Caesar  in  the  Manic  war,  90.-11 1 
dandivf  Mandlu  AtMcaiiKM,  iob  vtpes^ 
of  Nou  10,  quaestor  in  Spain  in  48,  under  Q.  Cm; 
Longinus,  uwk  part  in  themntiny  of  the  lol^ 
against  DMsiua.^18.  P.  OonalivflLeataluIi: 
iWilUma,  son  of  No.  10,  must  have  been  ftdrr^ 
by  one  of  the  Comelii  Lentull  He  «is  - 
of  Pompey^  lieutenants  in  the  wsr  snioit  :* 
pirates,  B.C.  67.— 13.  Qa.  Cacaelisi  uatBls 
MmaUiaiu,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  foA^  '^ 
afier  wiiich  he  govemad  the  pnvinee  of  Stis  ^ 
neariy  2  years,  and  was  oonsol  56,  when  be  ^-f"^ 
himself  a  friend  of  the  aristocratical  psrtT,i&l  < 
posed  all  the  measures  of  the  trimnviiate. 

XanaUw,  B|irl«fl,  bom  of  an  ohecait^  f 
at  Capua,  rose  by  his  oialorioa)  talents  to  dir^;1 
at  Rome  in  the  ragna  of  Claadins,  NerotUd^'" 
pasian.  Hewaaoneoftkepeincipaldeltfoiixi:^ 
Nen,  and  accused  many  of  the  most  diitiofu^;^ 
men  of  his  time.  He  was  brought  to  triil  n  '  ^ 
rsign  of  Veapasian,  but  waa  acquitted,  sod  cojsy^ 
the  patronage  and  fr vow  of  this  emperor  i*  ^H 
In  A.  D.  69,  however,  he  was  convicted  of  M 
taken  part  in  the  oonspiiacy  of  Alieooi  Ovrj 
and  therefore  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  ^ 
Xaroelliii,  HaiXui,  a  Latin  gianuniisu  - 
author  of  an  important  treatise,  entitled  Di  ^'* 
pmdmMl)oehv»perLiUa9mmiFiUm,taB^ 
but  emoeously  called  J)t  Frapridatt  Sir»<i 
He  must  have  lived  between  the  find  snd  6t)>  <<| 
tunes  of  the  Christian  en.  His  woik  is  di^"^ 
into  18  chapters,  but  of  these  the  fint  12  »r<;  I 
reality  separate  treatises  on  different  gfsinna» 
subjects.  The  hmt  6  m  in  the  sQrIe  of  tbe  On 
masticon  of  Julius  PoUaz,  each  cootsisiDg  s  «^ 
of  technical  terns  in  some  one  depsrtmat  i  | 
whole  work  contains  nnmerons  qnotstioDi  frnn^^ 
earlier  Latin  writers^  The  best  edition  is  br(^i 
lach  and  Roth,  Basil  1842.  „  , 

XareeUu  (Uditei,  a  native  of  Side  in  P>^ 
phylia,  Uved  in  the  reigns  of  Hadrian  and  Aci.^ 
nus  Pius,  A.  D.  117—161.  He  wrote  »  >  ^ 
medical  poem  in  Greek  heiameterTerR,cMtt^'^= 
of  42  books,  of  whidi  2  frMmenti  remsio. 

XanaUu,  Vlplllii,  a  jurist,  Uved  noder  ^•;* 
ninus  Pius  and  M.  Aarelius.  Ht  is  often  aui  i 
the  Digest.  .  ] 

Mvrda.  L  Wife  of  M.  R«g«l«.wbor»s»^^ 
prisoner  by  the  Carthaginians. -"t.  ^^"f  ? 
Cato  Uticensis,  daughter  of  L.  Msidos  PAi'T r 
consul  B.  c.  56.     It  was  aboot  56  thsi  t»t'' '» - 
lated  to  have  oedsd  her  to  his  frieod  <2.  Hofte»^'^ 
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Willi  the  approbation  of  her  father.  She  eontiniied 
to  live  witD  Hortensins  till  the  death  of  the  latter, 
in  50,  after  which  the  returned  to  Cato.«-8.  Wife 
of  Fabins  Biazimns,  the  friend  of  Angoetua,  learnt 
from  her  husband  the  aecret  Tiut  of  the  emperor  to 
hia  grandaon  Agrippa,  and  in&rmed  Livia  of  it,  in 
conaeqnenoe  of  which  ihe  became  the  cauae  of  her 
hnabaiidli  death,  a.  d.  18  or  14.  She  ii  mentioned 
on  2  or  3  occasione  by  Ovid.  ■—4.  Daughter  of 
Cremntioa  Cordui.  [CoRDua.]  —  6.  The  mTourite 
concubine  of  Commodos,  organited  ihe  plot  by 
which  the  emperor  periahed.  [Commodus.]  She 
anbaequently  became  the  wife  of  Edectui,  hia 
cbamberlain,  alao  a  conafMratMr,  and  waa  erentually 
put  to  death  by  Julianua,  along  with  Laetua,  who 
aJao  had  been  actirely  engaged  in  the  plot 

XaxcU  Ctani,  claimed  to  be  dcooended  firom 
Ajicua  Marciua,  the  4th  king  of  Rome.  [Angus 
Harcius.]  Hence  one  of  ita  fiuniliea  anbaequently 
aaanmed  the  naane  of  Rex,  and  the  heada  of  Nnma 
Pompiliua  and  Ancua  Marcioa  were  placed  upon 
the  coina  of  the  Marai.  But  notwithetanding  theae 
daima  to  auch  high  antiquity,  no  patridaaa  of  thia 
name,  with  the  exception  of  Coriolanua,  are  men> 
tioned  in  the  eaiiy  hiatory  of  the  republic  [Corio- 
2.ANU8]  ;  and  it  waa  not  till  after  the  enactment 
of  the  Licinian  lawa  that  any  member  of  the  gena 
obtained  the  oonaulahip.  The  namea  of  the  moat 
diatinguiahed  iamiliea  are  CxNaoRiNi78,PHiLiPPUB, 
Rsx,  and  Rutilu& 

MflidiBA,  the  aiater  of  Trajan,  and  mother  of 
Matidia,  who  waa  the  mother  of  Sabina,  the  wife 
of  the  emperor  Hadrian. 

Xax«iinop51l«  (MopKiawihroXit),  an  important 
city  in  the  interior  of  Moeaia  Inferior,  W.  of 
Odeaaua,  founded  by  Trajan,  and  named,  alter  hia 
aiater  Mareiana.  It  waa  aituated  on  the  high 
road  firom  Conatantinople  to  the  Danube.  It  aub- 
aequently  became  the  capital  of  the  Bnlgariana, 
who  called  it  PrittUava  (llpt^KdiSa),  whence  iti 
modem  name  Preithlaw^  but  the  Greeka  atill  call 
It  AfateenopolL 

Xardimu.  L  Emperor  of  the  Eaat  a.  d.  450 
•—457,  waa  a  natiye  of  Tluace  or  lUyricum,  and 
aerred  for  many  yean  aa  a  common  aoMier  in  the 
imperial  army.  Of  hia  early  hiatory  we  have  only 
R  few  particalara  ;  but  he  had  attained  auch  dia- 
ttnction  at  the  death  of  Theodoaiua  II.  in  450,  that 
the  widow  of  the  latter,  the  celebrated  Pulcheria, 
offend  her  hand  and  the  imperial  title  to  Maician, 
who  thua  became  emperor  of  the  Eaat  liarcian 
waa  a  man  of  reaolution  and  braveiy  ;  and  when 
Attila  aent  to  demand  the  tribute  which  the 
younger  Theodoaiua  had  engaged  to  pay  annually, 
the  emperor  atemly  replied,  **  I  have  iron  for  Attila, 
but  no  gold.**  Attila  awore  rengeanee ;  but  he 
firat  invaded  the  Weatem  Empire,  and  hia  death, 
3  yeara  afterwarda,  aaved  the  Eaat  In  451  Mar- 
cian  aaaembled  the  council  of  Chaloedon,  in  which 
the.doctrinea  of  the  Eutyciuaaa  were  condemned. 
He  died  in  457,  and  waa  aucceeded  by  Leo.*— S.  Of 
Hetaclea  in  Pontua,  a  Greek  geogmpher,  of  uncer* 
tain  date,  but  who  perhapa  lived  in  we  5th  century 
of  the  Chriatian  era.  He  wrote  a  work  in  proae, 
entitled,  **  A  Periplua  of  the  External  Sea,  both 
eaatem  and  weatem,  and  of  the  laigeat  lalanda  in 
it**  The  External  Sea  he  uaed  in  oppoaition  to 
the  Meditemnean.  Thia  work  waa  in  2  hooka  ; 
ef  which  the  ibxmer,  on  the  E.  and  S.  aeaa,  haaeome 
down  to  ua  entire  ;  but  of  the  latter,  which  treated 
•f  the  W.  and  N.  aeaa,  we  poaaeaa.only  the  3  but 
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chaptera  on  Africa,  and  a  mutilated  one  on  tha 
diatance  firom  Rome  to  the  principal  citiea  in  the 
world.  In  thia  woric  he  chiefly  foUowa  Ptolemy. 
He  alao  made  an  epitome  of  the  Penptm  of  Arte- 
miodorua  of  Epheaua  [ARTBHiODORns,  Na  4], 
of  which  we  poaaeaa  the  introduction,  and  the  per^ 
phia  of  Pontua,  Bithynia,  and  Paphlagonia.  Mar- 
eianna  likewiae  publiahed  an  edition  of  Menippna 
with  additiona  uid  oorrectiona.  [Mknippus.]  The 
worka  of  Marcianua  are  edited  by  Hudaon,  in  the 
Geographi  Oraed  Miaton*^  and  eepaiately  by  Hoff- 
mann, Afardam  Periplmt^  &c.,  Lipa.  1641. 

Yareifam,  AeUvi,  a  Roman  juriat,  who  lived 
under  Caracalla  and  Alexander  Severua.  Hia 
worka  are  frequently  cited  in  the  Digeat 

Warclfciitti  Capalla.    [Cafrlla.] 

Karelvf ,  aa  Italian  aeer,  whoae  prophetic  veraes 
(Oarmma  Mardama)  were  fint,  diacovered  by  M. 
Atiliua,  the  piaetor,  in  b.  c.  213.  They  were 
written  in  Latin,  and  2  extracta  from  them  are 
given  by  Livy,  one  containing  a  prophecy  of  the 
defeat  of  the  Romana  at  Cannae,  and  the  2nd,  com> 
manding  the  inatitution  of  the  Ludi  ApoUinarea. 
The  Maician  propheciea  were  aubaequently  pre- 
aerved  in  the  Capitol  with  the  Sibylline  hooka. 
Some  writen  mention  only  one  peraon  of  thia  name, 
but  othen  apeak  of-2  brothen,  the  Marcii. 

Karelui.    [Marcia  Osns.] 

Mareomaimi,  that  ia,  men  of  the  mark  or 
border,  a  powerful  German  people  of  the  Suevic 
race,  originally  dwelt  in  the  S.W.  of  Germany, 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  on  the  banka 
of  the  Main ;  but  under  the  guidance  of  their 
chieftain  Marobodnua,  who  had  been  brought  up 
at  the  court  of  Auguatua,  they  migrated  into  the 
land  of  the  Boii,  a  Celtic  race,  who  inhabited 
Bohemia  and  part  of  Bavaria.  Here  they  aettled 
after  anbdaing  the  Boii,  and  founded  a  powerful 
kingdom,  which  extended  S.  aa  far  aa  the  Danube. 
[Maroboduus.]  At  a  Utter  time,  the  Mareo- 
manni,  in  conjunction  with  the  Quadi  and  other 
German  tribea,  carried  on  a  long  and  bloody  war 
with  the  emperar  M.  Aunlina,  which  laated 
during  the  greater  part  of  hia  reign,  and  waa  only 
brought  to  a  concluaion  by  hia  aon  Commodua 
purchaaing  peaoe  of  the  barbariana  aa  aoon  aa  he 
aacended  the  throne,  a.  o.  180. 

Mardfoa  or  Iburdjffno  (MopStji^,  Moplvip^), 
a  diatrict  of  Peraia,  extending  N.  fitun  Taocene  to 
the  W.  frontier  and  to  the  aea-ooaat  It  aeema  to 
have  taken  ita  name  from  aome  branch  of  the  great 
people  called  Mardi  or  Amardi,  who  are  found  in 
vanoua  paru  of  W.  and  central  Aaia  ;  for  example, 
in  Armenia,  Media,  Maigiana,  and,  under  the 
aame  form  of  name  aa  thoae  in  Peraia,  in  Sogdiana. 

KardL    [Amardi  ;  Mardbnr.] 

XaidfaXva  (MapS4rios),a  diatinguiahed  Penian, 
waa  the  aon  of  Gobryaa,  and  the  aon-in-law  of 
Darioa  Hyataapia.  In  b.c.  492  he  waa  aent  by 
Darina,  with  a  lane  annament,  to  puniah  Eretria 
and  Athena  for  the  aid  they  had  given  to  the 
loniana.  But  hia  expeditbn  waa  an  entire  feilure. 
Hia  fleet  waa  deatroyed  by  a  atorm  off  Mt  Athoa, 
and  the  greater  part  of  hia  land  forcea  waa  deatroyed 
en  hia  paaaage  through  Macedonia,  by  the  Brygiana, 
a  Thradan  tribe.  In  conaequence  of  hia  feilure  he 
waa  auperaeded  in  the  command  by  Datia  and  Ar- 
tapheroea,  490.  On  the  aceeaaion  of  Xerxea,  Mar- 
doniua  waa  one  of  the  chief  inatigaton  of  the  ex- 
pedition againat  Greece,  with  the  government  of 
which  he  hoped  to  be  inveited  after  ita  conqueat ; 
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and  he  waa  appointed  one  of  the  genetals  o/the  land 
army.  After  the  battle  of  Salamii  (480),  he  be- 
came alarmed  for  the  consequences  of  the  advice  he 
had  given,  and  persuaded  Xerxes  to  return  home 
with  the  rest  of  the  army,  leaving  300,000  men 
under  his  command  for  the  subjugation  of  Gree<». 
He  was  defeated  in  the  following  year  (479),  near 
Plataeae,  by  the  combined  Qre^  forces  under  the 
command  of  Pausanias,  and  was  slain  in  the  battle. 

KardiUL    [AMAauus.] 

Xardyfoe,  Xardytni    [Marobnk.] 

MSrea,  -«a,  -U  (Mop^,  Mo^Ia,  Hapia'  Ma- 
pttvriis,  MareOta:  Marioutk,  Ru.),  a  town  of 
Lower  Egypt,  in  the  district  of  MsMotis,  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  lake  Mareotis,  at  the  mouth  of  a  canaL 

M&r65til  (MaptwTis).  1.  Also  called  Mapt^^s 
No/i^f,  a  district  of  Lower  Egypt,  on  the  extreme 
N.W.,  on  the  borders  of  the  Libyae  Nomos :  it 
produced  good  wine.  — 2.  A  town  in  the  interior 
of  the  Libyae  Nomos,  between  the  Oasis  of  Am- 
mon  and  the  Oasis  Minor. 

lUrMtU  or  Maria  or  (-ia)  Laeai  (if  Mapwrts, 
Mopc/o,  Mapla  Xifuni :  Btrhet^Marumtk,  or  El- 
Kreit)^  a  considerable  lake  in  the  N.W.  of  Lower 
Egypt,  separated  from  the  Mediterranean  by  the 
nSk  of  land  on  which  Alexandria  stood,  and  sup- 
plied with  water  by  the  (^opic  branch  of  the 
Nile,  and  by  canals.  It  was  less  than  300  stadia 
(30  geog.  miles)  long»  and  more  than  150  wide. 
It  was  surrounded  with  vines,  palms,  and  papyrus. 
It  served  as  the  port  of  Alexandria  for  vessels  na- 
vigating the  Nile. 

Xftxei  (Mapcf),  a  people  of  Asia,  on  the  N. 
coast  of  the  Euxine,  who  served  in  the  army  of 
Xerxes,  being  equipped  with  helmets  of  wicker^ 
work,  leatheni  shields,  and  javelins. 

Xarifa,  tfarasolia  (Mapi|<n(,  Maptad,  Maptaad^ 
Mctptcx^ :  prob.  Ru.  S.  E.  of  Beit  Jibrin\  an 
ancient  fortress  of  Palestine,  in  the  S.  of  Judaea,  of 
some  importance  in  the  history  of  the  early  kings 
of  Judah  and  of  the  Maccabees.  The  Parthians 
had  destroyed  it  before  the  time  of  Euaebius  ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  its  ruins  contributed  to  the  erec- 
tion of  the  city  of  Eleutheropolis  (Bdift/iifrrm),  which 
was  afterwards  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Baetogabnu  *2  Roman  miles  N.W.  of  Maresa. 

Xareieha.    [Maresa.] 

Kargiftna  (i)  MapytoM^ :  the  S.  part  of  Khiva, 
S.  W.  part  of  Bokkara,  and  N.  £.  part  of  Kkonw 
tan),  a  province  of  the  ancient  Persian  empire,  and 
afterwards  of  the  Greoo-Sytian,  Parthian,  and 
Persian  kingdoms,  in  (^tnd  Asia,  N.  of  the  moun- 
tains called  Sariphi  (Gkoor),  a  part  of  the  chain  of 
the  Indian  Caucasus,  which  divided  it  from  Aria  ; 
and  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Bactriana,  on  the  N.  E. 
and  N.  by  the  river  Oxus,  which  divided  it  from 
Sogdiana  and  Scythia,  and  on  the  W.  by  Hyxcania. 
It  received  its  name  from  the  river  Maigus  (Moor- 
ffhab),  which  flows  through  it,  from  S.  K  to  N.W., 
and  is  lost  in  the  sands  of  the  De$tri  of  Khiva, 
On  this  river,  near  its  termination,  stood  the  ca- 
pital of  the  district,  Antiochia  Mai^giana  (Merit). 
With  the  exception  of  the  districts  round  this  and 
the  minor  rivers,  which  produced  excellent  wine, 
the  country  was  for  the  most  part  a  sandy  desert. 
Its  chief  inhabitants  were  the  Derbices,  Pami, 
Tapuri,  and  branches  of  the  great  tribes  of  the 
Masiagetae,  Dahae,  and  MardL  The  country  be- 
came known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  expeditions  of 
Alexander  and  Antiochus  I.,  the  first  of  whom 
founded,  and  the  second  rebuilt,  Antiochia ;  and  the 
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Romaoi  of  the  age  of  Augnstai  obtmud  fiotha 
information  about  it  from  the  returned  ca;^,rti 
who  had  been  taken  by  the  Parthians  and  had  re 
sided  at  Antiochia. 

KBTgitai.    [  HoMBRua,  p.  328,  a.] 

Xan^am  or  MargUB,  a  fortified  pbce  i&Mo^ 
Superior,  W.  of  Viminaciiim,  situated  on  tk  Htc 
Maigus  (Morava)  at  its  confluence  with  the  Dacibi 
Here  Diocletian  gained  a  deciaive  vicsoij  otp 
Oarinus.  The  river  Maigns,  which  is  one  of  6 
most  important  of  the  southern  tributahes  of  *J 
Danube,  liaes  in  Mt  Orbelua. 

Xargu.    [Maroiana.] 

lUria.    [Marxa,  MARROTXflb] 

lUriiba.    [Saba.] 

Mariamma  {HaptifAfOh  '*^^  '*if»^)*  a  ^ 
of  0>ele-SyTia,  some  miles  W.  of  Emeia,  a»gv 
by  Alexander  the  Great  to  the  teirifaxy  of  Anda 

Bbriamne.    [Ubrooss.] 

Tfarfamiift  Tuxria,  a  tower  at  Jernnko,  bx 
by  Herod  the  Great. 

Ifariiliiad  FoiaM.    [Fossa.] 

Mariawdyni  (MoptoK^vvot),  an  ancient  pt^ 
of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  N.  coast,  E.  of  the  nu 
Sangarius,  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Bithjnis.  Wu 
respect  to  their  ethnical  affinitiea,  it  seenu  dock  J 
whether  they  were  connected  with  the  Thnca 
tribes  (the  Thyni  and  Bithyni)  on  the  W..  of  t 
Paphlagonians  on  the  £. ;  bnt  the  latter  ap:»: 
the  mon  probable. 

Mariftaiu  Mmb  (Sierra  Morem),  amoonaa 
Hispania  Baetica,  properiy  only  a  western  oa.^^ 
of  the  Orospeda.  The  eastern  part  of  it  «»ai;'i 
Saltua  Caatulonensis,  and  derived  its  nsss  b^ 
the  town  of  Castulo. 

Mailca,  a  Latin  nymph,  the  mother  of  Ucs 
by  Faunus,  waa  worshipped  by  the  mkabiBsu« 
Mintumae  in  a  grove  on  tiie  river  Uri*.  H« 
the  country  round  Mintumae  ia  called  bj  %^ 
(Carm,  ill  17.  7)  Marieas  liiora, 

XarXmu   (Mofnros)     1.  Of  Tyre,  s  Gm 
geographer,  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  '.a 
century  of  the  Chriatian  era,  and  was  the  mQ> 
diate  predecessor  of  Ptolemy.    Marinas  va  u 
doubtedly  the  founder  of  mathematical  g«ag^?> 
in  antiquity ;  and  Ptolemy  based  his  whole  »^| 
upon  that  of  Marinas.    [PToLaXAXcrs.]    J 
chief  merit  of  Marinus  was,  that  he  put  an  esi 
the  uncertainty  that  had  hitherto  pref«iie<i 
specting  the  positions  of  placea,  by  aasi^ms 
each  its  latitude  and  longitude.— 8.  Of  FU^ 
Neapolia,  in  Palestine,  a  philosopher  and  iii«^ 
ridan,  waa  the  pupil  and  aueoesaor  of  Pr^-^ 
whose  lifo  he  wrote,  a  woric  which  is  still  extv 
edited  by  Boissonade,  Lips.  1814. 

Maxlsiu  (Mamaeh),  called  Jbrii  (KM 
Herodotus,  a  river  of  Dacia,  which,  aceoniis; 
the  ancient  writers,  folia  into  the  Dsnnbe.  t 
which  in  reality  foUs  into  the  Theitf,  and.  it->1 
with  this  river,  into  the  Danube. 

Karitima,  a  aea-port  town  of  the  Avatici^aBi 
Roman  colony  in  Gallia  Narbenensis. 

Kbliis.  L  C,  the  celebiated  Roman,  who « 
7  timea  eonsnl«  was  bom  in  b.  a  157,  wax  -^ 
pinum,  of  an  obscure  and  humble  fsmiir.  ij 
fother*a  name  was  C.  Marias,  and  hit  taoM 
Fulcinia;  and  hia  parents,  as  well  s«  Mai"j 
himself,  were  clients  of  the  noble  plebeian  h^: 
of  the  Herennu.  So  indigent,  indeed,  it  th«  i^^^'l 
represented  to  have  beoi,  that  young  Maniu  J 
[  said  to  have  worked  as  a  commoa  peaiant 
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•wages,  before  he  entered  the  ranks  of  the  Roman 
army.  (Comp.  Juv.  fiii.  246.)    The  meanness  of 
Kia  origin  has   probably  been   somewhat   eag- 
geiated ;  and  at  aJl  events  he  distinguished  him- 
self so  much  by  his  valour  at  the  siege  of  Numantia 
in  Spain  (134),  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  Scipio 
Africanus,  who  is  said  to  have  foretold  his  future 
greatness.    His  name  does  not  occur  again  for  15 
years ;  but  in  119  he  was  elected  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  when  he  was  38  years  of  age.  In  this  office 
he  came  forward  as  a  popuUr  leader,  and  proposed 
a  law  to  give  greater  freedom  to  the  people  at  the 
elections ;  and  when  the  senate  attempted  to  over- 
awe him,  he  commanded  one  of  his  officers  to 
carry  the  consul  Metelhis  to  prison.     He  now 
became  a  marked  man,  and  the  aristocracy  op- 
posed him  with  all  their  might     He  lost  his 
election  to  the   aedileship,  and   with   difficulty 
obtained  the  praetorship ;  but  he  acquired  influ- 
ence and  importance  by  his  marriage  with  Julia, 
the  sister  of  C.  Julius  Caesar,  who  was  the  father 
of  the  future  ruler  of  Rome.    In  109  Marius 
at)ssed  over  into  Africa  as  legate  of  the  consul 
Q.  Metellus.    Here,  in  the  war  against  Jugurtha, 
the  military  genius  of  Marius  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  itself^  and  he  was  soon  re- 
garded as  the  most  distbgnished  officer  in  the 
army.      He  also   ingratiated    himself  with    the 
soldiers,  who  praised  him  in  the  highest  terms  in 
their  letters  to  their  friends  at  Rome.     His  popu- 
larity became  so  great  that  he  resolved  to  return 
to  Rome,  and  become  at  once  a  candidate  for  the 
consulship ;  but  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that 
he  obtained  from  Metellus  permission  to  leave 
Africa.    On  his  arrival  at  Rome  he  was  elected 
consul  with  an  enthusiasm  which  bore  down  all 
opposition  before  it;  and  he  received  from  the 
people  the  province  of  Numidia,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  war  against  Jugurtha  (107).    On  his  return 
to  Numidia  he  carried  on  the  war  with  great 
Tigour ;  and  in  the  following  year  (106)  Jugurtha 
was   surrendered   to    him   by  the  treachery  of 
Bocchus,kingofMauretania.  [Jugurtha.]    Ma- 
rius sent  his  quaestor  Sulla  to  receive  the  Nu- 
midian  king  fixim  fiocchus.     This  circumstance 
sowed  the  seeds  of  the  personal  hatred  which 
afterwards  existed  between   Marius   and  Sulla, 
since  the  enemies  of  Marius  cUtimed  for  Sulla  the 
merit  of  bringing  the  war  to  a  dose  by  obtaining 
possession  of  the  person  of  Jugurtha.     Meantime 
Italy  was  threatened  by  a  vast  horde  of  barbarians, 
who  had  migrated  from  the  N.  of  Germany.    The 
2  leading  nations  of  which  they  consisted  were 
called  Cnnbri  and  Teutoni,  the  former  of  whom 
are  supposed  to  have  been  Celts,  and  the  latter 
Gauls.    To  these  two  great  races  were  added  the 
Ambrones,  and  some  of  the  Swiss  tribes,  such  as 
the  Tigurini    The  whole  host  is  said  to  have  con- 
tained 300,000   fighting  men,   besides  a  much 
laiger  number  of  women  and  children*    They  had 
defeated  one  Roman  army  afWr  another,  and  it 
appeared  that  nothing  could  check  their  progress. 
The  utmost  alarm  prevailed  throughout  Italy ;  all 
party  quarrels  were  hushed.     Every  one  felt  that 
Marius  was  the  only  man  capable  of  saving  the 
state,  and  he  was  accordingly  elected  consul  a 
2nd  time  during  his  absence  in  Africa.     Marius 
entered  Rome  in  triumph  on  the  1st  of  January, 
104,  the  first  day  of  his  2nd  consulship.     Mean- 
while, the  threatened  danger  was  for  a  while 
averted.    Instead  of  aossmg  the  Alps,  the  Cimbri 
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marched  into  Spain,  which  they  ravaged  for  the 
next  2  or  3  years.    But  as  the  return  of  the  bar- 
barians was  constantly  expected,  Marius  was  elected 
consul  a  3rd  time  in  103,  and  a  4th  time  in  102. 
In  the  latter  of  these  years  the  Cimbri  returned 
into  Gaul.     The  barbarians  now  divided  their 
forces.    The  Cimbri  marched  round  the  northern 
fiy>t  of  the  Alps,  in  order  to  enter  Italy  by  the 
K.  £.,  crossing  the  Tyrolese  Alps  by  the  defiles  of 
Tridentum  (Trent).    The  Teutoni  and  Ambrones, 
on  the  other  hand,  marched  against  Marius,  who 
had  taken  up  a  position  in  a  fortified  camp  on  the 
Rhone.      The  decisive   battle  was  fought  near 
Aquae  Sextiae  (Aue),    The  carnage  was  dreadful 
The  whole  nation  was  annihilated,  for  those  who 
did  not  fisll  in  the  battle  put  an  end  to  their  own 
lives.    The  Cimbri,  meantime,  had  forced  their  way 
into  Italy.    Marius  was  elected  consul  a  6th  time 
(101),  and  joined  the  proconsul  Catulus  in  the 
N.  of  Italy.  The  2  generals  gained  a  great  victory 
over  the  enemy  on  a  plain  called  the  Campi  Raudii, 
near  Vercellae  (  Vercdli).    The  Cimbri  met  with 
the  same  fate  as  the  Teutoni ;  the  whole  nation 
was  destroyed.     Marius  was  received  at  Rome 
with  unprecedented  honours.    He  was  hailed  as 
the  saviour  of  the  state ;  his  name  was  coupled 
with  the  gods  in  the  libations  and  at  banquets, 
and  he  received  the  title  of  3rd  founder  of  Rome. 
Hitherto  the  career  of  Marius  had  been  a  glorious 
one ;  but  the  remainder  of  his  life  is  fall  of  horrors, 
and  brings  out  the  worst  features  of  his  character. 
In  order  to  secure  the  consulship  a  6th  time,  he 
entered  into  close  connection  with  two  of  the  worst 
demagogues  that  ever  appeared  at  Rome,  Satur- 
ninns  and  Olaucia.  He  gained  his  object,  and  was 
consul  a  6th  time  in  100.     In  this  year  he  drove 
into  exile  his  old  enemy  Metellus ;  and  shortly 
afterwards,  when  Satuminus  and  Glancia  took  np 
arms  against  the  state,  Marius  crushed  the  insur- 
rection by  command  of  the  senate.  [Saturninus.] 
His  conduct  in  this  affidr  was  grntly  blamed  by 
the  people,  who  looked  upon  him  as  a  traitor  to 
his  former  friends.  For  the  next  few  years  Marius 
took  little  part  in  public  af&irs.     He  possessed 
none  of  the  qualifications  which  were  necessary  to 
maintain  influent  in  the  state  during  a  time  of 
peace,  being  an  unlettered  soldier,  rude  in  manners, 
and  arrogant  in  conduct.    The  Social  war  again 
called  him  into  active  service  (90).    He  served  as 
legate  of  the  consul  P.  Rutilius  Lupus  ;  and  after 
the  latter  had  fallen  in  battle,  he  defeated  the  Marsi 
in  2  successive   engagements.    Marius  was  now 
67,  and  his  body  had  grown  stout  and  unwieldy ; 
but  he  vras  still  as  greedy  of  honour  and  dis- 
tinction as  he  had  ever  been.    He  had  set  his 
heart  upon  obtaining  the  command  of  the  war 
against  Mithridates,  which  the  senate  had  be- 
stowed upon  the  consul  Sulla  at  the  end  of  the 
Social  war  (88).     In  order  to  gain  his  object, 
Marius  allied  himself  to  the  tribune,  P.  Sulpicius 
Rufus,  who  brought  forward  a  law  for  distributing 
the  Italian  allies,  who  had  just  obtained  the  Ro- 
man franchise,  among  all  the  Roman  tribes.    As 
those  new  dtisens  greatly  exceeded  the  old  citizens 
in  number,  they  would  of  course  be  able  to  carry 
whatever  they  pleased  in  the  comitia.    The  law 
was  carried  notwithstanding  the  violent  opposition 
of  the  consuls ;  and  the  tribes,  in  which  the  new 
citizens  now  had  the  majority,  appointed  Marius 
to  the  command  of  the  war  against  Mithridates. 
Sulla  fled  to  his  army,  which  was  stationed  at 
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Nola ;  and  when  Marios  lent  thither  2  militaiy 
tribonei,  to  take  the  rommawrt  of  the  troops,  Sulla 
not  only  refined  to  amrender  the  conunand,  but 
Bnrched  upon  Room  at  the  head  of  hie  acmy. 
Marina  waa  now  obliged  to  take  to  flight  After 
wandering  along  the  coast  of  Latiom,  and  enconn- 
tming  terrible  snfFerisgB  and  privationa,  which  he 
bore  with  unflinching  fortitude,  he  waa  at  lenglh 
taken  prisoner  in  the  nanhea  fonned  by  the  river 
Liris,  near  Mintnmae.  The  nagiatiates  of  this 
pkee  reK^ved  to  put  him  to  death,  in  accordanee 
with  a  oonunaad  whioh  Sulla  had  sent  to  all  the 
towns  in  Italy.  A  Gallic  or  Cimbrian  soldier  xat- 
dertook  to  cany  their  sentenoe  into  effect,  and 
with  a  drawn  sword  entered  the  apartment  where 
Maritts  was  confined.  The  port  of  the  room  in 
which  Marius  lay  waa  in  the  shade  ;  and  to  the 
firightened  bavbanan  th*  eyea  of  Marius  seemed  to 
dart  out  fire,  and  from  the  daikness  a  teirifole 
Toioe  exclaimed  —  ^  Man,  durst  thou  mwder  C. 
Mariua?  **  The  barbarian  immediately  threw  down 
his  sword,  and  rashed  out  of  the  houae.  Straight- 
way  there  waa  a  rerolaion  of  feeling  among  the 
inlabitants  of  Mintuinacb  They  got  ready  a 
ihip,  and  placed  Marina  on  board.  He  reached 
Africa  in  safety,  and  landed  afc  Carthage;  but 
he  had  scarcely  put  his  £oot  on  shore  befiire  the 
Roman  governor  sent  an  officer  to  bid  him  leare 
the  country.  This  last  blow  almost  unmanned 
Marius:  lus  only  reply  waa — ^Tell  the  prsetor 
that  you  have  seen  G.  Mariua  a  fugitire  sit- 
ting on  the  ruins  of  Garthaga**  Soon  afterwards 
Marina  was  joined  by  his  son,  and  they  took  refuge 
in  the  island  of  Cenuna.  During  thu  time  a  re- 
Tolutum  had  taken  |daoe  at  Rome^  in  conseqnmoe 
of  which  Marius  waa  enabled  to  return  to  Italy. 
The  consul  Cinna  (87)  who  belonged  to  the  Marian 
party,  had  been  driven  out  of  Rome  by  hiscoUeagne 
Ootavins,  and  had  subaeqnently  been  deprived  by 
the  senate  of  the  consulate.  Cinna  collected  as 
army,  and  resolved  to  recover  his  honoura  by  foooe 
of  arms.  As  soon  as  Marius  heard  of  these  changes 
he  left  Afirioa,  and  joined  Cinna  in  Italy.  Marius 
and  Cinna  now  laid  siege  to  Romei  The  failure 
of  provisions  compelled  the  senate  to  yield,  and 
Mariu  and  Cinna  entered  Rome  as  conquerors. 
The  most  frightfiil  scenes  fiollowed.  The  gimrds  of 
Marius  stabbed  every  one  "whom  he  did  not  salute, 
and  the  streets  ran  with  tiie  blood  of  the  noblest  of 
the  Roman  aristocracy.  Among  the  victims  of  his 
vengeance,  were  the  greai  orator  M.  Astonius  and 
his  former  colleague  Q.  Catnlua.  Without  going 
through  the  form  of  an  election,  Marios  and  Cinna 
named  themselves  consuls  for  the  following  year 
(86).  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  the  honour :  he 
was  now  in  his  7l8t  year;  his  body  was  worn  out 
by  the  fiit^es  and  sufierings  he  had  reeently  un- 
dergone; and  on  the  IBtfa  day  of  his  consulship  he 
died  of  an  attack  of  pleurisy,  ^Gter  7  days'  ill- 
mas.'— 8.  C,  the  son  of  the  precediagv  but  only 
by  adoption.  He  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  hu 
fiuher,  and  waa  equally  distinguished  by  merciless 
severity  against  his  enemies.  He  waa  consul  in 
82,  when  he  was  27  years  of  age.  In  this  year 
he  was  defeated  by  Sulla  near  Sacriportns  on 
ijbB  frenders  of  Latium,  whereupon  he  took  refuge 
in  the  strongly  fortified  town  of  Prasneete.  Here 
he  was  besieged  for'  some  time  ;  but  after  Sulla's 
^eat  vietevy  at  the  ColtiBe  gate  of  Rome  over  Pon- 
lans  TelesmuB,  Mariua  |nit  an  end  to  his  own  life, 
after  making  an  UBROcessfhl  attempt  to  escape,  i—  ) 
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3.  The  fidse  Maaus»  [AjCAnos.]— ^ILAvelii 
Xaxiiis,  one  of  the  30  tyrants,  wss  the  4th  of 
usurpers  who  in  succession  rDledGanl,in  defiance 
Galhenus.  He  reigned  only  2  or  3  days,  bvt 
are  coins  of  hk  eactaat.  ■-«  fi.  XBini 
[Cklsub.]— flL  Mkriiia  Maziiiuis,  aBmrnL 
torian,  who  is  repeatedlj  cited  by  the  Ai 
historians.  He  probably  flouiished  onder 
ander  Sevecus,  mid  appaars  to  have  written 
biographies  of  the  Ronum  emperoo,  be^nnms 
Tn^an  and  ending  with  Elagihalna.— 7  " 
Meroator,  an  effflfsiastiBal  wiitei^  distinguiibed 
a  sealons  antagoniat  of  th&Pdagiana  and  the  K 
terians.  Heappearatohaveoanunenoedhis 
career  during  the  pomtifiieale  a€  Zcainuis,  a.  d.41 
at  Rmne,  and  he  afterwaxda  repaired  to  CatOA 
tinople.  Mercator  aeema  ondoubted^  to  iare  bm 
a  layman,  bat  we  are  ignoiant  of  evsKj  diouBeBEi 
connected  with  his  origin  and  penooal  bine 
The  woriES  of  Mercator  refer  erasivelv  to  J 
Pelagian  and  Nestorian.  heresies,  sad  obuoa^m 
the  most  part,  of  passages  extrsctad  and  teuahu 
from  the  chief  Qnek  aathoiities.  The  belt  ediui 
is  by  Bahiae,  Par.  1684. 

MannKzIea  (if  Mafiftapadr  Uap/u^i  i 
part  of  Tripoli  and  M  W,  part  ofEggpl).  a  i^- 
of  N.  Africa,  betwaan  Cyrenaica  and  Egy^  ^ 
by  some  ancient  geegiapheiB  reckoned  as  &  p» 
of  Cyrenaica,  and  by  othera  as  a  part  of  £^ 
while  others,  again,  call  only  the  W.  pait  a: 
from  the  borders  of  Cyrenaica  to  the  Casabaib 
Magnus,  by  the  name  of  Manoarics,  and  tb 
part,  from  the  Catabathmus  Magnas  to  tk  S^' 
Plinthiaetas,  Libyae  Nemos.  Inland  it  exts<i^ 
as  fiir  a«  the  Oasis  of  Anmum.  It  vaa,^.^ 
most  part,  a  sandy  deaert,  intemeelBd  witb  :«< 
ranges  of  hilla.—  Its  inhabitants  were  cM''^ 
the  general  name  of  Marmaridae.  Tbeir  cc^ 
tribea  were  the  Adyrmachidae  and  Oili^aa^' 
on  the  coast,  and  the  Naaamonas  and  hjo^-  ^ 
the  inierior. 

Mnrmazlam  (Mc^^ior:  Mofyii^t:  ^'^^ 
mari\  a  pbue  on  the  S.  W.  coast  of  EsboM,  ^ 
a  temple  of  Apollo  Marmarias,  and  cdebtatft 
marble  quarries,  which  beloqged  to  CsiT^Q^ 

Haro,  l^igiHu.    [Viboilxu&] 

Karobodiiiu,  the  Latinised  fiam  of  tlieG«iiDf 
Marbod,  king  of  the  Marcomaani,  WW  a  l^e"^ 
by  birth,  and  was  bom  about  &c.  1&*  ^  ^ 
sent  in  his  boyhood  with  other  hostages  to  Babm 
where  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Aogaatoi,  »< 
received  a  liberal  education.  After  his  Rf°>^ 
hU  native  country,  he  sneoeeded  in  estabUsbmej 
powerful  kingdom  in  cental  Oenaaay,  along  »« 
N.  bank  of  the  Danube,  from  Begsnsbeig  i«f) 
to  the  brrdem  of  Hungary,  and  which  stretdte. 
far  into  Ure  interior.  His  power  esritod  U»e^* 
lousy  of  Augustas,  who  had  detennined  ^^^ 
formidable  army  to  invade  his  donunicns  \^ 
revolt  of  the  Pannoniaas  assl  l>>ln**>^/^^ 
prevented  the  emperor  from  cauying  hiJ  <»*^ 
into  ef&ct;  Manbodona  eventnllf  ^*?"*^ 
object  or  suspicion  to  the  odier  Qcmso  ^P^  • 
was  at  length  eipelled  from  his  dennntf"  "^ 
Catnalda,  a  ahief  of  the  Oothones,  abeat  a.  |>^  ' 
He  took  rehige  in  Italy,  where  Tih«n«  aiio-J^ 
him  to  remain,and  he  passed  the  xMBamder  oi  ^ 
life  at  Ravenna.    He  died  in  35  at  the  age  ot"* 

Maron  (Md^Mr),  son  of  'B^i^ii'mMP^ 
of  Dionysus  and  Ariadne,  priest  of  ApeDo  »*  *^ 
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BMinThnee.  He  wu  the  hero  of  sweet  winet  and 
ig  mentioned  araonff  the  companions  of  Dionjius. 

XarAiifo  (Mi^p£rci« :  VU^wtirva :  Main)g$iaX 
a  town  OB  the  S.  coast  of  Thrace,  situated  on  the 
N.  bank  of  the  lake  Ismaris  aaA  ca  the  rirer 
Sthenas,  more  aaeiently  called  Ortagorea.  It  be- 
longed ongioally  to  the  Cicones,  bat  afterwards 
xeceiTed  colonists  from  Chios.  It  was  celebrated  for 
its  excellent  wine,  which  even  Homer  mentionsi 

Xaarpewa  (Mpmivtfa)^  dangbler  of  £venns  and 
Alcippe.    For  details  see  lAAb 

Xarpewa  (Mdpinitfvtt),  a  moimtain  in  Pans, 
horn  which  the  eelebnted  Parian  marble  was 
obtained.  Hence  Viigil  (Aen,  vi.  471)  speaks  of 
Mmrpisia  ecmtts, 

Itaimdiii,  a  brave  and  warlike  peofde  in  Italy 
of  the  Sabeilian  race,  oecopying  a  narrow  slip  of 
country  along  the  right  bank  of  the  riTcr  Atemos, 
and  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Vettini,  on  the  W. 
by  tlie  Peligni  and  Mani,  on  the  S.  by  the  Freo- 
tani,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Adriatic  sea.  Their 
chief  town  was  Tbatje,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Atemos,  they  possessed,  in  common  with  the  Ve> 
stini,  the  seaport  Atsrnum.  Along  with  the 
Marsi,  Peligni,  and  the  othw  Sabeilian  tribes  they 
fought  against  Rome ;  and  together  with  them  they 
submitted  to  the  Romans  in  b.  c.  304^  and  eon- 
dnded  a  peace  with  dm  repnblk. 

Xairftvliim  or  Xftrftviiim.  L  (S.  Bmeddti>\ 
the  chief  town  of  the  Mani  (who  are  therdsre 
called  pens  Marvma,  Yirg,  Am,  Til.  750),  situated 
on  the  £.  bank  of  the  lake  Fucinus,  and  on  the 
road  between  Coxfininm  and  Alba  Fncentis*  ^^91 
(ilforro),  an  ancient  town  of  the  Aborigines  in  the 
ooantry  of  the  Sabinee,  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  Manic  MamiTiam. 

Karir  an  ancient  Roman  god,  who  wu  at  an 
early  period  identified  by  the  Romans  with  the 
Greek  Ares,  or  the  god  delightmg  in  bloody  war. 
[Ares.]  The  name  of  the  god  in  the  Sabine  and 
Oscan  was  Mamers;  and  Mars  itself  is  a  contrsction 
of  Mavers  or  MaTon.  Next  to  Jupiter,  Mars 
enjoyed  the  highest  honours  at  Rome.  He  is 
freqaently  designated  as  /aiier  Marty  whence  the 
forme  MartpUer  and  Ma^niery  analogous  to  JupitM*. 
Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Qoirinus  were  the  3  tntelary 
divimities  of  Rome,  to  each  of  whom  king  Nmna 
appointed  a  flamen.  He  was  worshipped  at  Rome 
as  the  god  of  war,  and  war  itself  was  frequently 
designated  by  the  name  of  Man.  Hit  priests,  the 
Salii,  danced  in  full  annonr,aBd  the  place  dedicated 
to  warlike  exercises  was  called  slter  his  name 
{Campm  Mar^m)»  But  being  the  father  of  the 
Romans,  Man  was  also  the  protector  of  the  most 
honourable  pnmiit,  i.  e.  agrioiltare;  and  undw  the 
name  of  Silnuns,  he  was  wonhipped  as  the  guar- 
dian of  cattle.  Man  was  also  identified  with  Qoi- 
rinus, who  was  the  deity  watching  over  the  Roman 
dtisens  in  their  civil  capacity  as  Qnirites.  Thus 
Kan  appean  under  3  aspects.  Am  the  warlike 
god,  he  was  called  Qradwus  ;  as  the  rustic  god,  he 
was  called  SUnanm  ;  while,  in  his  relation  to  the 
state,  he  bore  the  nsae  of  Qmrmm,  His  wife  was 
called  Ame  or  NerienB,  the  feminine  of  Nero^ 
which  in  the  Sabine  language  signified  **"  strong.'^ 
The  wolf  and  the  woodpecker  {pkiu)  were  sacred 
to  Man.  Numerous  temples  were  dedicated  to 
him  at  Rome,  the  most  important  of  which  was 
^t  outside  the  Porta  Capena,  on  the  Appian  road, 
aad  that  of  Mari  Ultor,  which  waa  built  by 
•Augustus  in  die  fbnmi. 
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XmsL  1.  A  bnre  and  warlike  people  of  the 
Sabeilian  nee,  dwelt  in  the  centre  of  Italy,  in  the 
high  land  surroimded  by  the  mountains  of  the 
Apennines,  in  which  the  lake  Fuainus  is  situated. 
AXMig  with  their  neighbours  the  Pdigni,  Maim- 
dni,  Ac,  they  oMicluded  a  peace  with  Rome,  b.  c. 
304i  Their  IvaTery  was  proTerbial;  and  they  were 
the  prime  moTen  of  the  celebrated  war  waged 
against  Rome  by  the  Socii  or  Italian  allies  in  oi^ee 
to  obtain  the  Roman  franchise,  and  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Manic  or  Social  war.  Their 
chief  town  was  Marruvium. — The  Marsi  appear 
to  hare  been  acquainted  with  the  medicinal  po<- 
perties  of  several  of  the  plants  growing  up<m  their 
mountains,  and  to  have  employed  them  as  nmediea 
against  the  bites  of  serpMits,  and  in  other  cases. 
Hence  they  were  regarded  as  magicians,  and  were 
said  to  be  deseended  from  a  son  of  Circe.  Others 
again  derived  theiv  origin  frtMU  the  Phrygian  Mar* 
syas,  simply  on  account  of  the  resembbmce  of  the 
name.  •— S.  A  people  in  Germany,  appear  to  have 
dwelt  originally  on  both  banks  of  the  Ems,  and  Uy 
have  been  only  a  tribe  of  the  Cherosci,  although. 
Tacitus  makes  them  one  of  the  most  ancient  peoples- 
in  Germany.  They  joined  the  Chemsoi  in  the  war- 
against  the  Remans^  which  terminated  in  the  defeat 
of  Varus,  but  they  were  subsequently  driven  into 
the  interior  of  the  country  by  Germanicos* 

Manigni,  a  people  in  the  S.  EL  of  Germany,  of 
Saevic  extraction. 

lUxnm,  DomitXw,  a  Rimian  poet  of  the  Au« 
gttstan  age.  He  wrote  poems  of  various  kinds,  but 
his  epigrams  were  the  most  celebrated  of  his  pro- 
ductions. Hence  he  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
Martial,  who  speaks  of  him  in  teims  of  the  highest 
admiration.  He  wrote  a  beantifitl  epitaph  en 
Tibullus,  which  has  come  down  to  us* 

Manjfaa  (VLapaimi),  \.  A  mythological  .per* 
SMiage,  connected  with  the  earliest  period  of  Greek 
music.  He  is  variously  called  the  son  of  Hyagnis, 
or  of  Oeagms,  or  of  Olympus.  Some  make  him  a 
mtyr,  otfaien  a  peasant.  All  agree  in  placing  him 
in  Phrygia.  The  following  is  the  outline  of  his 
story :  —  Athena  having,  while  playing  the  flute, 
seen  the  reflection  of  herself  in  water,  and  observed 
the  distortion  of  her  features,  threw  away  the 
instrument  in  disgust  It  was  picked  up  by  Mar* 
eyas,  who  no  sooner  began  to  blow  through  it,  thai^ 
the  flute,  having  once  been  inspired  by  the  breath 
of  a  goddess,  emitted  of  its  own  accord  the  most 
beautiful  strains.  Elated  by  his  success,  Marsyaa 
was  rash  enough  to  challenge  Apollo  to  a  musical 
contest,  the  conditions  of  which  were  that  the 
victor  should  do  what  he  pleased  with  the  van* 
quished.  The  Muses,  or,  according  to  others,  the 
Nysaeans,  were  the  umpires.  Apollo  pUyed  ppon 
the  cithara,  and  Manyas  upon  the  flute ;  and  it 
was  not  till  the  former  added  his  voice  to  the 
music  of  his  lyre  that  the  contest  was  decided  in 
his  favour.  As  a  just  punishment  fur  the  pre- 
sumption of  Manyas,  Apollo  bound  him  to  a  tree, 
and  flayed  him  alive.  Uis  blood  was  the  source 
of  the  river  Marsyas,  and  Apollo  hung  up  his  skin 
in  the  cave  out  of  which  that  river  flows.  His 
flutes  (for,  according  to  some,  the  instrument  on 
which  he  played  was  the  double  flute)  were  cairied 
by  the  river  Marsyas  into  theMaeandsr,  and  again 
emerging  in  the  Asopus,  were  thrown  on  land  by 
it  in  the  Sicyonian  territory,  and  were  dedicated 
to  Apollo  in  his  temple  at  ^cyon.  The  fiibU  evi* 
dently  refers  te  the  struggle  between  the  citharoedic 
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and  Bttloedie  styles  of  music,  of  which  the  fonner 
was  connected  with  the  worship  of  Apollo  among 
the  Dorians,  and  the  latter  with  the  orgiastic  rites 
of  Cybele  in  Phrygia.  In  the  fora  of  ancient  cities 
there  was  frequently  placed  a  statue  of  Manyas, 
which  was  probably  intended  to  hold  forth  an 
example  of  the  seTere  punishment  of  arrogant  pre- 
sumption. The  statue  of  Manyas  in  the  forum  of 
Rome  is  well  known  by  the  idlusioins  of  Horace 
(StMt.  I  6.  120),  Jurenal  (ix.  1,  2),  and  Martial 
(ii.  64.  7).  —  8.  A  Greek  historian,  was  the  son  of 
Periander,  a  native  of  Pella  in  Macedonia,  a  con- 
temporaiy  of  Alexander,  with  whom  he  it  said  to 
bare  been  educated.  His  principal  work  was  a 
history  of  Macedonia,  in  10  books,  from  the  eariiest 
times  to  the  wars  of  Alexander.  He  also  wrote 
other  works,  the  titles  of  which  are  given  by 
Sttidas.  —  8.  Of  Philippi,  commonly  nlled  the 
Younger,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  preceding, 
was  also  a  Greek  historian.  The  period  at  which 
he  flourished  is  uncertain :  the  eariiest  writers  by 
whom  he  is  cited  are  Plinv  and  Athenaeus. 

lUxwftm  (Mapo'inis).  1.  A  small  and  rapid  river 
of  Phrygia,  a  tributaiy  of  the  Maeander,  took  its 
rise,  according  to  Xenophon,  in  the  palace  of  the 
Persian  kings  at  Celaenae,  beneath  the  Acropolis, 
and  fell  into  the  Maeander,  outside  of  the  city. 
Pliny,  however,  states  that  its  source  was  in  the 
valley  called  Aulocrene,  about  10  milei  from 
Apamea  Cibotus  (which  city  was  on  or  near  the 
site  of  Celaenae),  and  that  after  a  subterraneous 
course,  it  first  came  out  to  light  at  Apamea.  Co- 
lonel Leake  reconciles  these  statements  by  the  na- 
tural explanation  that  the  place  where  the  river 
first  broke  forth  from  its  subterxaneous  course,  was 
regarded  as  its  true  origin.  Tradition  ascribed  its 
name  to  the  &ble  of  MAR8YA8.i-*8.  (CSUnar-Okn), 
a  coasiderable  river  of  Caria,  having  its  source  in 
the  district  called  Idrias,  flowing  N.W.  and  N. 
through  the  middle  of  Caria,  past  Stratonicea  and 
Alabanda,  and  fislling  into  the  S.  side  of  the 
Maeander,  nearly  opposite  to  Tralles.>— 3.  In 
Syria,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Orontes,  into  which 
it  fidls  on  the  E.  side,  near  Apamea.-— 4.  A  name 
given  to  the  extensive  plain  in  Syria,  through 
which  the  upper  course  of  the  Orontes  flows,  lying 
between  the  ranges  of  Caaius  and  Lebanon,  and 
reaching  from  Apamea  on  the  N.  to  Laodicea  ad 
Libanum  on  the  S. 

HartUlii.  1.  M.  Valfixliu,  the  epigrammatic 
poet,  was  bom  at  Bilbilis  in  Spain,  in  the  3rd  year 
of  Claudius,  a.  n.  43.  He  came  to  Rome  in  the 
1 3th  year  of  Nero,  66 ;  and  after  residing  in  the 
metropolis  35  years,  he  returned  to  the  plMe  of  his 
birth,  in  the  3rd  year  of  Trajan,  100.  He  lived 
there  for  upwards  of  3  years  at  least,  on  the  pro- 

Eerty  of  his  wife,  a  lady  named  Marcella,  whom 
e  seems  to  have  married  after  his  return  to  Bilbilis. 
His  death  cannot  have  taken  place  before  104. 
Hisiame  was  extended  and  his  books  were  eagerly 
sought  for,  not  only  in  the  city,  but  also  in  Gaul, 
Germany,  and  Britain  ;  he  secured  the  patronage  of 
the  emperors  Titus  and  Domitian,  obtained  by  his 
ij^uence  the  freedom  of  the  state  for  several  of  his 
friends,  and  received  for  himself,  although  apparently 
without  fionily,  the  privileges  accorded  to  those  who 
were  the  fathers  of  three  children  (jus  irium  lib^- 
www),  together  with  the  rank  of  tribunus  and  the 
rights  of  the  equestrian  order.  His  circumstances 
appear  to  have  been  easy  during  his  residence  at 
Rome,  for  he  had  a  mansion  in  the  city  whose 
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situation  he  describes,  and  a  satnzfaaa  riQa  ad 
Nomentum,  to  which  he  frequently  sllodes  wit 
pride. — ^The  extant  works  of  Martial  eonatt  of 
collection  of  short  poems,  all  indnded  under  d 
general  appellation  Bpifframmaiay  upwards  of  15Q 
in  number,  divided  into  14  books.  Thoie  wliic 
form  the  2  last  books,  usually  distinguished  n 
spectively  as  JCenia  and  Apapkonta,  amountisg 
850,  consist  of  distichs,  descriptive  of  a  ^^ 
variety  of  small  objecta,  chiefly  articles  of  food 
clothing,  such  as  were  usually  sent  as  preiea 
among  friends  during  the  Saturnalia,  and  on  ot^ 
festive  oocarions.  In  addition  to  the  above,  naa 
all  the  printed  copies  include  33  e^gnuns,  formu 
a  book  apart  from  the  rest,  which  has  been  c<a 
monly  known  as  Liber  de  SpeetaeuUi^  becsoK  d 
contents  relate  to  the  shows  exhibited  bj  Ta 
and  Domitian,  but  there  ia  no  ancient  aatb<» 
for  the  title.  The  different  books  were  colkct^ 
and  published  by  the  author,  sometimet  iiBelrv 
sometimes  several  at  one  time.  The  Ider 
Spedaeulii  and  the  first  9  books  of  the  ivgd 
series  involve  a  great  number  of  historical  ahii  a 
extending  from  the  games  of  Titus  (80)  dov:: 
the  return  of  Domitian  from  the  Samatian  exa 
dition,  in  January,  94.  All  these  boob  ^r^ 
composed  at  Rome,  except  the  3rd,  which  vj 
written  during  a  tour  in  &]lia  Togata.  The  id 
book  was  published  twice :  the  first  editiosi  « 
given  hastUy  to  the  world ;  the  second,  that  viii 
we  now  read  (x.  2),  celebrates  the  ani^J 
TxEJan  at  Rome,  after  his  accession  to  th«  iH 
(99).  The  11th  book  seems  to  have  been  pubj^id 
at  Rome,  early  in  100,  and  at  the  close  of  tbe  te 
he  returned  to  Bilbilis.  After  keeping  Bileocc  i\ 
3  years  (xiL  prooem.),  Uie  12th  book  was  despa^^-j 
from  Bilbilis  to  Rome  (xii.  3, 18),  and  mutt  tbd 
fore  be  assigned  to  104.  Books  xiiL  and  sj 
Xenia  and  Jpopkonta,  were  written  cheij  .>»^ 
Domitian,  although  the  composition  may  bare  M 
spread  over  the  holidays  of  many  yeerSi  It  u  «^ 
known  that  the  word  J^M^^nun,  wfaicli  ori^m^ 
denoted  aimply  an  imcrgttion,  was,  in  proceu 
time,  applied  to  any  brief  metrical  e£fttsioQ,vd 
ever  the  subject  might  be,  m  whatever  the  t>^ 
under  which  it  was  presented.  Martial,  howe  ^r 
first  phiced  the  epigram  upon  the  naxrov  1<M 
which  it  now  occupies,  and  from  his  time  the  wi 
has  been  in  a  great  measure  restricted  to  deoote  I 
short  poem,  in  which  all  the  thoughta  and  ej 
pressions  converge  to  one  sharp  point,  which  f^rj 
the  termination  of  the  piece.  Martial'i  epigr^ 
are  distinguished  by  singular  fertili^  of  imagioai-  i 
prodigious  flow  of  wit,  and  delicate  kjioij  j 
language ;  and  frxmi  no  source  do  we  derive  o"^ 
copious  information  on  the  national  costoms  vj 
social  habits  of  the  Romans  during  tbe  fint  i«P 
tury  of  the  empire.  But,  however  mneh  we  w 
admire  the  genius  of  the  author,  we  feel  no  rap  j 
for  the  character  of  the  man.  The  lerriljn  j 
adulation  with  which  he  loads  Domitian,  pro^^ 
that  he  was  a  courtier  of  the  lowest  class:  ^] 
his  works  are  defiled  by  the  most  oold-b' "^''^ 
filth,  too  clearly  denoting  habltnal  tmpoiitr  ' 
thought,  combined  with  habitual  impuxitjof  ci 
pression.  The  best  edition  is  bySchi)«(ie«ir.^ 
Grem.  1842.  — 2.  OargiHof,  a  Romsn  o«^ 
rian,  and  a  contemporary  of  Alexander  Se«jJ^ 
who  is  cited  by  Vopiscus.  There  U  ertsat  a  4.-^  • 
fragment  on  veteriniuy  surgery,  bearing  th*  ^^' 
of  GargiUus  Martialis ;  and  Ai^elo  Hsi  diacover.^ 
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on  a  palimpsest  in  the  royal  library  at  Naples,  part 
of  a  work  De  HorHs^  also  ascribed  to  Oargilius 
Martialis.  Bat  whether  Gaigilins  Martialis  the 
historian,  Oargilius  Martialis  the  horticulturist, 
and  Gargilius  Martialis  the  veterinarian,  are  all,  or 
any  two  of  them,  the  same,  or  all  different  per- 
sonages, cannot  be  determined. 

urtiniimu,  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of 
Caesar,  by  Licinius,  when  he  was  making  prepar 
rations  for  the  last  struggle  against  Constantine. 
After  the  defeat  of  Licinius,  Martinianns  was  put 
to  death  by  Constantine,  a.  o.  323. 

XartXns  Campna.    [Campus  Martius.] 

Xartyr^pdlifl  {yiaprrvpAwoMi :  Mda  FarsAsa), 
a  city  of  Sophene,  in  Armenia  Major,  on  the  river 
Nymphus,  a  tributary  of  the  Tigris  ;  under  Justi- 
nian, a  strong  fortress,  and  the  residence  of  the 
firat  Dux  Armeniae. 

MarnlliiB,  C.  l^idiw,  tribune  of  the  plebi, 
B.  c.  44,  removed,  in  conjunction  with  his  colleague 
L.  Caesetius  Flavus,  the  diadem  which  had  been 
placed  upon  the  statue  of  C.  Julius  Caesar,  and 
attempted  to  bring  to  trial  the  persons  who  had 
saluted  the  dictator  as  king.  Caesar,  in  oonse> 
quence,  deprived  him  of  the  tribunate,  and  expelled 
him  from  the  senate. 

XftrftTliim.    [Marruvium.] 

Xasoai  (MdiTKaT,  JUacKas :  Wady-4i'SAa\  an 
£.  tributary  of  the  Euphrates,  in  Mesopotamia, 
mentioned  only  by  Xenophon  {Anab,  i.  5),  who 
describes  it  as  surrounding  the  city  of  Corsote, 
and  as  being  35  parasangs  from  the  Chaboras.  It 
appears  to  be  the  same  river  as  the  Saocoias  of 
Ptolemy. 

Xuea  {VlioJii :  Mair^iof),  a  town  on  the  S. 
coast  of  Aigolis,  the  harbour  of  Heimione. 

MiiliillMa  (Ma<r<rara<r9i|f),  king  of  the  Nu- 
midians,  was  the  son  of  Oala,  king  of  the  Massy- 
lians,  the  easternmost  of  the  2  great  tribes  into 
which  the  Numidians  were  at  that  time  divided; 
but  he  was  brought  up  at  Carthage,  where  he  ap- 
peara  to  have  received  an  education  superior  to  that 
usual  among  his  countrymen.  In  B.C.  213  the 
Carthaginians  persuaded  Oala  to  declare  war 
against  Syphax,  king  of  the  neighbouring  tribe  of 
the  Massaetylians,  who  had  hitely  enter^  into  an 
alliance  with  Rome.  Masinissa  was  appointed  by 
his  &ther  to  command  the  invading  force,  with 
whicli  he  attacked  and  totally  defeated  Syphax. 
In  the  next  year  (212)  Masinissa  crossed  over  into 
Spain,  and  supported  the  Carthaginian  generals 
there  with  a  huge  body  of  Numidlan  horse.  He 
fought  on  the  side  of  ibe  Carthi^viians  for  some 
Tears;  but  after  their  great  defeat  by  Scipio  in  206, 
ne  secretly  promised  the  latter  to  support  the 
Romans  as  soon  as  the^  should  send  an  army  into 
Africa.  In  his  desertion  of  the  Carthaginians  he 
is  said  to  have  been  also  actuated  by  resentment 
against  Hasdmbal,  who  had  previously  betrothed 
to  him  his  beautiful  daughter  Sophonisba,  but  vio- 
lated his  engagement,  in  order  to  bestow  her  hand 
ppon  Syphuc  —  During  the  absence  of  Masinissa 
in  Spain,  his  fiither  Gala  had  died,  and  the  throne 
had  been  seised  by  an  usurper ;  but  Masinissa  on 
his  return  soon  expelled  the  usurper  and  obtained 
poiseision  of  the  kingdom.  He  was  now  attacked 
by  Syphax  and  the  Carthaginians,  who  were 
Mixious  to  crush  him  before  he  could  receive  as- 
sistance from  Rome.  He  was  repeatedly  defeated 
^y  Syphax  and  his  generals,  and  with  diiBculty 
escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.   But 
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the  arrival  of  Scipio  in  Africa  (204)  soon  changed 
the  posture  of  aflUrs.  He  instantly  joined  the 
Roman  general,  and  rendered  the  most  important 
services  to  him  during  the  remainder  of  the  war. 
He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  defeat  of  the 
combined  forces  of  Syphax  and  Hasdmbal,  and  in 
conjunction  with  Laelius  he  reduced  Cirta,  the 
capital  of  Syphax.  Among  the  captives  that  fell 
into  their  hands  on  this  occasion  was  Sophonisba, 
the  wife  of  Syphax,  and  the  same  who  had  been 
formerly  promised  in  marriage  to  Masinissa  himself. 
The  story  of  his  hasty  marriage  with  her,  and  its 
tragical  termination,  is  related  elsewhere.  [So- 
phonisba.] In  the  decisive  battle  of  Zama  (202), 
Masinissa  commanded  the  cavalry  of  the  right 
wing,  and  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
successful  result  of  the  day.  On  the  conclusion  of 
the  final  peace  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  he 
was  rewarded  with  the  greater  part  of  the  terri- 
tories which  had  belonged  to  Syphax,  in  addition 
to  his  hereditary  dominions.  For  the  next  50  yean 
Masinissa  reigned  in  peace,  though  constantly 
making  aggressions  upon  the  C!arthaginian  territory. 
At  length  in  150  he  declared  open  war  against 
Carthsige,  and  these  hostilities  led  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  3rd  Punic  war.  Masinissa  died  in  the  2nd 
year  of  the  war,  148.  From  this  time  till  the 
commmcement  of  the  3rd  Punic  war  there  elapsed 
an  interval  of  more  than  50  years,  during  the 
whole  of  which  period  Masinissa  continued  to 
reign  with  undisputed  authority  over  the  countries 
thus  subjected  to  his  rule.  On  his  deathbed  he 
had  sent  for  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger,  at  that 
time  serving  in  Africa  as  a  military  tribune,  but 
he  expired  before  his  arrival,  leaving  it  to  the 
young  officer  to  settle  the  afiairs  of  his  kingdom. 
He  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  90,  having  retained 
in  an  extraordinary  degree  his  bodily  strength  and 
activity  to  the  last,  so  that  in  the  war  against  the 
Carthaginians,  only  2  years  before,  he  not  only 
commanded  his  army  in  person,  but  was  able  to  go 
through  aU  his  military  exercises  with  the  agility 
and  vigour  of  a  young  man.  His  character  has 
been  extolled  by  the  Roman  writers  far  beyond 
his  true  merits.  He  possessed  indeed  unconquexable 
energy  and  fortitude  ;  but  he  was  faithless  to  Uie 
Carthaginians  as  soon  as  fortune  began  to  turn 
against  them;  and  though  he  afterwards  continued 
steady  to  the  cause  of  the  Romans,  it  was  because 
he  found  it  uniformly  his  interest  to  do  so.  He 
was  the  father  of  a  very  numerous  family ;  but  it 
appears  that  3  only  of  his  legitimate  sons  survived 
him,  Micipsa,  Mastanabal,  and  Oulussa.  Between 
these  3  the  kingdom  was  portioned  out  by  Scipio^ 
according  to  the  dying  directions  of  the  old  king. 

Xaalw  Koni  (jh  Mdatoif  ipos :  Karajeh  Dagh\ 
a  mountain  chain  in  the  K.  of  Mesopotamia,  be- 
tween the  upper  course  of  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates,  running  from  the  main  chain  of  the 
Taurus  S.E.  along  the  border  of  Mygdonia. 

Xaso,  C.  PapMni,  consul  n.  c.  231,  carried  on 
war  against  the  Corsicans,  whom  he  subdued  ;  and 
from  the  booty  obtained  in  this  war,  he  dedicated  a 
temple  to  Fons.  Maso  was  the  maternal  grandfather 
of  Scipio  Africanus  the  yoimger,  his  daughter  P»- 
piria  marrying  Aemiliua  Paulus. 

XaaM,  BaebXos,  or  BebXni,  was  accused  by 
Pliny  the  younger  and  Herennins  Senecio,  of  plun- 
dering the  provmce  of  Baetica,  of  whi^h  he  had 
been  governor,  a.  d.  93.  He  was  cond'^nmed,  but 
escaped  punishment  by  the  favour  of  Domiiian ; 
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wid  from  this  time  he  became  one  of  the  inibnnen 
and  favourites  of  the  tyrant 

KMsaMJ^lior-Ii.  [Maurbtania:  Numidia.] 

Kaat&ga  {rk  Mdircarya)^  the  capital  city  of  the 
Indian  people  Asracbnl 

XaM&getae  (Maarffayirai),  a  wild  and  warlike 
people  of  Cential  Asia,  in  Scythia  intra  InaUm, 
N.  of  the  Jaxartes  (the  Araxes  of  Htfodotus) 
and  the^ea  of  Aral,  and  on  the  peninsula  between 
this  lake  and  the  Caspian.  Their  country  corre- 
sponds to  that  of  the  Kirghiz  Tartan  in  the  N.  of 
Independent  Tartar^.  Some  of  the  ancient  geo- 
graphers give  them  a  greater  extent  towards  the 
S.E.,  and  Herodotus  appears  to  include  under  the 
name  all  the  nomad  tribes  of  Asia  £.  of  the 
Caspian.  They  appear  to  have  been  of  the  Turko- 
man race  ;  their  manners  and  customs  resembled 
those  of  the  Scythians  in  general ;  but  they  had 
some  peculiarities,  such  as  the  killing  and  eating 
of  their  aged  people.  Their  chief  appearance  in 
ancient  history  is  in  connection  with  the  expedi- 
tion undertaken  against  them  by  Cyrus  the  Great, 
in  which  Cyrus  was  defeated  and  slain.   [Ctrus.] 

HTmh^tii  (Mturffuvoi),  a  people  of  India  intra 
Oangem,  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Indus,  near 
the  Island  of  Pattalene. 

"NLuAtnm  Koxu,  a  mountain  in  the  N.  W.  of 
Campania  near  the  frontiers  of  Latium,  celebrated 
for  its  excellent  wine,  the  produce  of  the  vineyards 
on  the  southern  slope  of  the  mountain.  The  cele- 
brated Falemian  wine  came  from  the  eastern  side 
of  this  mountain;. 

Masalojrtiu  or  lEassioj^  (MeuriioSrris),  one 
of  the  principal  mountain  chains  of  Lvcia. 

TffimallYa.  (Maff (ToXla:  KwravtXnl^Tjs,  Massili- 
ensis  :  Marseilles),  a  Greek  city  in  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensis,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the 
country  of  the  Salyes.  It  was  situated  on  a  pro- 
montory, which  was  connected  with  the  mainland 
by  a  narrow  isthmus,  and  was  washed  on  3  sides 
by  the  sea.  Its  excellent  harbour,  called  Laeydon^ 
was  formed  by  a  small  inlet  of  the  sea,  about  half 
a  mile  long,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad.  This 
harbour  had  only  a  narrow  opening,  and  before  it 
lay  an  island,  where  ships  had  good  anchorage. 
Massilia  was  founded  by  the  Phocaeans  of  Asia 
Minor  about  B.  c.  600,  and  soon  became  a  very 
flourishing  city.  It  extended  its  dominion  over 
the  barbarous  tribes  in  its  neighbourhood,  and 
planted  several  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Gaul  and 
Spain,  such  as  Antipolis,  Nicaba  and  Empo- 
rium. Its  naval  power  and  commercial  greatness 
soon  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Carthaginians, 
who  made  war  upon  the  city,  but  the  Maasilians 
not  only  maintained  their  independence,  but  de- 
feated the  Carthaginians  in  a  sea-iight  At  an 
early  period  they  cultivated  the  friendship  of  the 
Romans,  to  whom  they  always  continued  faithful 
allies.  Accordingly  wbcn  tlie  JS.  E.  corner  of  Gaul 
was  made  a  Roman  province,  the  Romans  allowed 
Massilia  to  retain  its  independence  and  its  own 
constitution.  This  constitution  was  aristocratic. 
The  city  was  governed  by  a  senate  of  600  persons 
called  Timuchi.  From  these  were  selected  15 
presidents,  who  formed  a  sort  of  committee  for 
carrying  on  the  ordinary  business  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  3  of  these  were  intrusted  with  the 
executive  power.  The  inhabitants  retained  the 
religious  rites  of  their  mother  country,  and  they 
cultivated  with  especial  reverence  the  worship  of 
'  the  Ephesian  Artemis  or  Diana.    Massilia  was  for 
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many  centuries  one  of  the  moat  importaQt  m 
mercial  cities  in  the  axicient  worid.  In  uie  c 
war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey  (b.  c  4D\ 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  ktta,  but  afier  a  pt 
tracted  siege,  in  which  it  lest  iu  fleet, it  «-aj  oll'.i 
to  submit  to  Caesar.  From  the  effects  of  i\lj> 
it  never  fully  recovered.  Its  inhabitsats  bad 
paid  attention  to  literatuxe  and  philosophy ; 
under  the  early  emperors  it  became  c»e  of  the  c^ 
seats  of  learning,  to  which  the  sons  of  macv  "^ 
trious  R(Hn«iM  resorted  to  oMnpIete  their  r.iii 
— ^The  modem  Maraeillet  occupies  the  »;e 
ancient  town,  but  contains  no  renains  of  & 
buildings. 

VamArtL    L  A  Ntimidian,  grandson  of  Gi 
king  of  the  Massylians,  and  nephew  of  3ia.> . 
whom  he  accompanied   into  Spain,  i— 2.  S 
Gulussa,  and  grandson  of  Masinissa,  was  a.<iAi 
nated  at  Rome  by  order  of  Jugurtha,  brrj:v' 
had  put  in  his  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Koii.: 

Kaitfllriiu  SabSniiJi.     [Sajuxus.] 

Kassj^li  or -iL     [Maurbtania :  Ncmij:: 

ICftitaii&bAl  or  Xanattabal,  the  yoaij.- 
the  3  legitimate  sons  of  Masinissa.  bettriv:'  • 
the  kingdom  of  Nunudia  was  divided  U  *" 
after  the  death  of  the  aged  king  (b.  c  li^ 
died  before  his  brather  Midpsa,  and  kti '.  • 
Jugurtha  and  Gauda. 

ibstaixni  (tA  Mdbrov^:  MastoMral' 
Ru.),  a  dtyof  Lydia  on  the  borders  ofC^« 
Nysa. 

liMttinBa,  a  town  on  ^e  6.  coas:  « '• 
Narbonensis,  E.  of  the  Rhone,  and  s  Iskt 
same  name,  called  by  Mela  Avaticomm  ifi» 

ICatta^.   1.  The  §.  W.  point  of  ih  T:r. 
Chersonesus,  opposite  Sigeum.>>i-*2.  A  m^T''- 
Lydia,  on  the  S.  sk>pe  of  which  Smyina  i^' 

*HatenniB,  CmriatXaBi  a  Roman  rhetdiv:  ' 
tragic  poet,  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  JJtji 
Oraioribus  ascribed  to  Tadttis. 

Xatemof  Finnieiu.     [Firkjcus.] 

MSthO.  1.  One  of  the  leaders  of  ^tCtM 
ginian  mercenaries  in  their  war  c^iiutCa.^  '- 
alter  the  oonclnsion  of  the  1st  Punic  «Far,  £■  ^  - 
He  was  eventually  taken  prisoner,  and  }-'<■ 
death.  — •  2.  A  pmnpoua  blustering  adiocai  *  •" 
culed  by  Juvenal  and  Martial. 

Matao,  Foiii|i6idiii.    1.  V.,  consul  b.i  - 
carried  on  war  against  the  Sardiniam,  «••>- 
defeated.     In  217  he  was  magister  equitu- 
216  praetor ;  and  in  215  propactor  iu  Ot^i 
Gaul.  — S.  M.,  brother  of  the  fraceding.  K' 
231,  also  carried  ma  war  against  the  SardiLVJ 
He  was  likewise  praetor  in  217.    He  died  ir 
—  3.  3L,  probably  son  of  No.  2.,  aedik  2ut . 
praetor  204,  with  Sictlv  as  his  province. 

Katttaa  (MarioHf,  Blar<«voi,  -nn.  '' 
Herod.),  the  S.W.-most  district  of  Media  A-n; 
tene,  along  the  mountains  sepomtiji^  Mail's  *' 
Assyria,  which  were  also  tailed  Mstis^i  • 
great  salt  lake  of  Spaum  (Mirruo^  Ai|UJ^  ^ 
of  Urmi)  was  in  this  district  H«JoiioTu<  * 
mentions  a  people  on  the  Halys  in  Asia  Miiv. 
the  name  of  Matieni. 

Vfttlniti,  a  mountain  in  Apulia,  ruimJC  < 
into  the  sea,  was  one  of  the  oilshoots  of  M:  *' 
ganus,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  br  H<'S>' 
consequence  of  his  being  a  native  of  Apol"^ 

MatiBOO  (^<ffoa),  a  town  «f  tbr  A^^"- 
Gallia  Lugdunensis  on  the  Arsr,  aad  on  u-  ' 
from  Lngdonum  to  AugustodnnuaL 
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lEstiDi  OiMiia,  G^  a  Raunn  aqiMi,  «nd  a 
fiwudof  GaeanaiidGieeiD.  After  Caeiu^  death 
ht  etpmued.  the  tide  «f  Octsriamii, -with  whom  he 
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wiy  ntinaie. 

Wbtitna  (Mdt^pMr),  vi  PiUiia,  a  celebrated 
writer  «f  pnadiM  vpen  Homer,  prohdily  liT«d  a 
little  before  te  tiau  of  MuUp  of  MacedoD. 

MBkHha  (itfiirw0)y«mertn  Oanl,  which  fbimed 
the  bomidaiy  betwaoi  Oallia  Lagdonentis  and 
Belgica,  and  which  Idle  imo  the  Seqaana,  a  little 
6.  of  Paris. 

XattSid,  JtpBeplein  Genaaaj,  irho  dwelt  on  the 
£.  faasBk  of  the  Rhiae,  between  the  Main  and  the 
IaAn^  «d  were  a  bnaieh  of  the  Chatti.  They 
wen  lahdned  by  ^e  Rodhdu,  who,  m  the  reign 
M  CJandiai,  had  fintresiee  andeUver^iines  in  their 
OMnUj.  Af^  the  death  of  Nero  they  lerolted 
■gainit  the  Renans  and  took  |Art  with  the  Chatti 
aad  ether  Cterman  tribee  in  the  aiege  of  Mogonti- 
aeoB.  From  thii  tiaM they diiappear  £Eom  history; 
vid  Aeir  conntiy  wai  vubee(|uflitly  inhabited  by 
the  Akaoanni  Their  chief  towne  wen  Aqnae 
Mattiaeae  (  Wuabadm),  and  MattJacnm  {MaHmrg)^ 
wbkk  anut  sot  be  ccnfannded  irith  Mattiimi,  the 
o^ilal  «f  the  ChattL 

MMtOam  {Madm\  the  duef  tawnafthe  Chatti, 
nfeHBtcd  en  the  Adrna  (JEdtr\  was  destroyed  by 
Oennanieas* 

IbtAta,  otBimoBly  called  ■>*»  Hatftta,  is 
laaaUy  ooasiderBd  aa  the  goddess  of  the  dawn  of 
igy  and  her  naaie  is  considered  to  be  oeii- 
with  ssotafiis  or  sHilaiiBas,  It  seems,  how- 
to  be  well  attested  that  Matata  was  only  a 
anmame  of  Jaao ;  and  it  is  peabablie  that  the 
aame  is  oosmected  with  aater^  so  that  Mater 
Matata  is  an  ssialcgons  exprsssioa  with  Hestas 
llaalilins,  Faanos  f  ataos,  Ains  Loeativs,  and 
odien.  Her  iisstiipal,  the  Matnlia,  was  eelebiated 
an  tise  11th  of  Jane  {DicL  tfAmi.  art  Matmtia). 
Ilie  Bomans  identified  Matata  with  tite  Greek 
Lenoothea.  A  temple  was  dedicated  to  Matata 
■t  Rome  by  king  6«!nnas,and  was  restored  by  the 
diclBler  Camillas,  after  the  tafciag  of  Veil.  There 
was  also  a  temple  of  Matata  at  Satricnm. 

Mnratfuln  or  MMOitiafat   (^  Mmipovo'ta: 
Moupo^o'ioi,  MoSpsi,  Maori),  the  W.^most  of  the 
principal  dirisions  of  K.  Africa,  lay  between  the 
Atlantic  on  the  W^  the  Meditsriisn  on  the  N^ 
Nnaridia  on  the  eI,  and  Gaetalm  on  the  S. ;  bat 
the  districts  emhiaced  mder  the  names  of  Ifonre- 
tsnia  and  Nomidia  rsspectively  wen  of  nry  dif- 
lonnt  OEZtent  at  diicKnt  periods.     The  earliest 
known  inhabitants  of  all  N.  Afrim  W.  of  the 
fiyrtes  were  the  Gaetnlsans,  who  were  displaced 
and  drirsn  iiUand  by  peoples  of  Asiatic  origin, 
who  wte  feoad,  in  the  earliest  historical  accounts, 
mCded  along  the  N.  coast  nnder  Taiious  names  ; 
Hmu  chief  tribes  being  the  Mauri  or  Mimnisii, 
W.  of  the  linr  Malva  or  Makcha  (Mulma  or 
Mdtdom) ;  thence  the  Massaesylii  to  (or  nearly 
is)  the  river  Ampssga  {Wody^Ktiir)^  and  the 
Msmjlii  between  the  Ampsaga  and  the  Tnsca 
{Wady-Zam)^  the  W.  boanda^  ef  the  Carthagi- 
aian  territoiy.    Of  tfien  people,  the  Mauri,  who 
pessosssd  a  greater  breadth  of  fertile  coontry  be- 
tween the  Atlas  and  the  coasts,  seem  to  have  ap- 
pyed  thcmMlves  more  to  the  settled  porsnits  of 
agricnltare  than  their  kindred  neighboors  on  the 
E.,  whose  unsettled  warlike  habits  were  moreover 
nonflrmed  by  their  greater  exposure  to  the  in* 
tnuioBB  of  tiie  Phoenician  settlers.    Hence  arose 


a  diflarenee,  which  the  Gredcs  maiked  by  apply- 
ing the  general  name  of  No/utdes  to  the  tribes 
between  the  Malva  and  the  Tnsca  ;  whence  came 
liM  Renam  names  of  Nnmidia  for  ^e  district,  and 
Numadae  for  its  people.  [NuicmiA.]  Thus 
Maaretania  was  at  iint  only  the  countiy  W.  of 
the  Maha,  and  corresponded  to  the  later  district 
of  Maaretania  Tingituia,  and  to  the  modem  em- 
pire of  Marooeo,  except  that  the  latter  extends 
further  S.;  the  ancient  boundary  on  the  S.  was 
the  Adas.  The  Remans  first  became  acquainted 
with  tile  coontry  dnang  the  war  with  Jugurtha, 
B.  c.  196  ;  of  their  relations  with  it,  till  it  became 
a  Roman  prorinoe,  about  3S,  an  account  is  given 
under  Boochvs.  Daring  this  period  the  kingdom 
of  Manretania  had  been  increased  by  the  addition 
«f  the  W.  part  of  Nomidia,  as  &r  as  Saldae, 
whieh  Julias  Caesar  bestowed  on  Bogud,  as  a  re- 
ward for  his  scrrices  in  the  African  war.  A  new 
arrangement  was  made  about  25,  when  Augustus 
gave  Maoretaaia  to  Juba  II.,  in  exchange  for  his 
paternal  i  iiigdiwii  ef  Nnmidia.  Upon  &e  murder 
of  Juha^s  son,  Ptolenaens,  by  Caligula  (a.  d.  40), 
Manretania  became  finally  a  Roman  province,  and 
was  ftnnaily  ceustftuted  as  snch  by  Claudius, 
who  added  to  it  neaify  half  of  what  was  still  left 
of  Nnmidia,  namely,  as  ftr  as  the  Ampsaga,  and 
divided  it  into  2  parts,  of  which  the  W.  was  called 
Tingitana,  fr<om  its  capital  Tingis  (7ba!^),and  the 
£.  Caesariensis  fifmn  its  capital  Julia  Caesarea  (Zer- 
«M7),  the  boandaiy  between  them  being  the  river 
Mahra,  the  dd  lindt  «f  the  Idngdem  of  Bocchus  I. 
The  IsMer  ooxrssponded  to  the  W.  and  central  part 
of  the  modem  regency  (and  now  French  colony) 
of  Aiffien,  Then  *  Msnretaniae  duae^  were 
governed  by  an  equestrian  procurator.  In  the 
later  division  of  the  empire  under  Diocletian  and 
Constantine,  the  £.  part  of  M.  Caesariensis,  fixnn 
Saldae  to  tiie  Ampsaga,  was  erected  into  a  new 
province,  and  called  M.  Bitxfensis  ftam  the  inland 
town  of  Sitifi  (SeHf)  ;  at  Ae  some  time  the  W. 
province,  M.  Tingitmia,  seems  to  have  been  placed 
under  the  same  government  as  Spain,  so  that  we 
stm  find  mention  of  the  **  Mauretaniae  duae,** 
meaning  now,  however,  Caesariensis  and  Sitifensis. 
From  A.  D.  429  to  534  Mauretama  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Vandals,  and  in  650  and  the  follow- 
ing years  it  was  conquered  by  the  Arabs.  Its 
ancient  inhabitauts  still  exist  as  powerful  tribes  in 
Maroeeo  snd  Alffier^  under  the  names  of  Berhen^ 
Sekilku,  KalyUs,  and  Twriks.  Its  chief  physical 
features  are  described  under  Africa  and  Atlas. 
Under  the  later  Roman  emperors  it  was  remark- 
able for  the  great  number  of  its  episcopal  sees. 

IbMirL    [Maurbtania.] 

Ibuiriei&ttiu,  JanXni,  a  Roman  jurist,  lived 
under  Antonius  Pius  (a.  d.  138 — 161).  His  works 
are  cited  a  few  times  in  the  Digest. 

Xavzieiii^  Junlw,  an  intimate  friend  of  Pliny, 
was  banished  by  Domitian,  but  recalled  from  exile 
by  Nerva. 

Maarituiift.    [MAURSTAroA.] 

Xaimi,  TarantiiBiii.    [Tsrxntunus.] 

XavmiL    [Madrxtama.] 

Xaufdlllf  (MovcrwAor  or  MaMrcruAof),  king  of 
Caria,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Hecatomnus,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  the  sovereignty,  B.  c.  377.  In  362 
he  took  part  in  the  general  revolt  of  the  satrapa 
against  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  and  availed  himself  of 
that  opportunity  to  extend  his  dominions.  In  858 
he  joined  with  the  Rhodians  and  others  in  the 
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war  waged  by  tbem  against  the  AthenUmi,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Social  war.  He  died  in 
353,  leaving  no  children,  and  waa  incceeded  bj 
his  wife  and  tister  Artemiaia.  The  extravagant 
grief  of  the  hitter  for  hia  death,  and  the  hononn 
she  paid  to  hia  memory — especially  by  the  erec- 
tion of  the  costly  monument,  which  wm  called 
from  him  the  Mausoleum-— are  related  elsewhere. 
[Artsmisia.] 

X&Ton.    [Maas.] 

MazentliiB,  Roman  emperor  a.d.  306 — 312, 
whose  iiill  name  was  X.  AunliiiB  ValeriiiB  Xaz- 
entiiiB.  He  was  the  son  of  Mazimianus  and  Eu- 
tropia,  and  received  in  marriage  the  daughter  of 
Galerius  ;  but  he  was  passed  over  in  the  division 
of  the  empire  which  followed  the  abdication  of  his 
father  and  Diocletian  in  ▲.  d.  305.  Mazentius, 
however,  did  not  tamely  acquiesce  in  this  amnge- 
ment,  and,  being  supported  by  the  praetorian  troops, 
who  had  been  recently  deprived  of  their  exclusive 
privileges,  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Rome  in 
806.  He  summoned  his  father,  Maximianus,  from 
his  retirement  in  Lucania,  who  again  assum^  the 
purple.  The  military  abilities  of  Maximianus  were 
of  great  service  to  his  son,  who  was  of  indolent  and 
dissolute  habits.  Maximianus  compelled  the  Caesar 
Severus,  who  had  marched  upom  Rome,  to  retreat 
in  haste  to  Ravenna,  and  soon  afterwards  put  the 
latter  to  death  when  he  had  treacherously  got  him 
into  his  power  (307).  The  emperor  Galerius  now 
marched  in  person  against  Rome,  but  Maximianus 
compelled  him  likewise  to  retreat  Maxentius,  re- 
lieved froiii  these  imminent  dangers,  proceeded  to 
disentangle  himself  from  the  control  which  his 
&ther  sought  to  exercise,  and  succeeded  in  driving 
him  from  liis  court  Soon  afterwards  Maxentius 
crossed  over  to  Africa,  which  he  ravaged  with  fire 
and  sword,  because  it  had  submitted  to  the  inde- 
pendent authority  of  a  certain  Alexander.  Upon 
his  return  to  Rome  Maxentius  openly  aspired  to 
dominion  over  all  the  Western  provmces ;  and  soon 
afterwards  declared  war  against  Constantino,  ally- 
ing, as  a  pretext,  that  the  latter  had  put  to  death  lus 
father  Maximianus.  He  began  to  make  preparations 
to  pass  into  Gaul ;  but  Constantino  anticipated  his 
movements,  and  invaded  Italy.  The  struggle  vraa 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  defeat  of  Maxentius  at 
Saxa  Rubra  near  Rome,  October  27Ui,  312.  Max- 
entius tried  to  escape  over  the  Milvian  bridge  into 
Rome,  but  perished  in  the  river.  Maxentius  is 
represented  by  all  historians  as  a  monster  of  ra- 
pacity, cruelty,  and  lust  The  only  frvoured  daas 
was  the  military,  upon  whom  he  depended  for 
safety  ;  and  in  order  to  secure  their  devotion  and 
to  gratify  his  own  passions,  all  his  other  subjects 
were  made  the  victims  of  the  most  revolting  li- 
centiousness, and  ruined  by  the  most  grinding 
exactions. 

Kazilfia,  a  town  in  Hispania  Baetica,  where 
bricks  were  made  so  light  as  to  swim  upon  water. 
See  Calbntum. 

MaxTma  CaeaarienfliB.  [Britannia,  p.  126.] 

Xaximia&opdlis,  previously  colled  Forralae,  a 
town  in  Thrace  on  the  Via  Egnatia,  E.  of  Abdera, 
probably  the  same  place  as  the  town  called  Mosy- 
nopolis  (MwrvyoihroKis)  by  the  Byzantine  writers. 

Kazimi&llSpinii  {Ma^tfuapoiirroKts :  0.  T.  Hadad 
Rimmon),  a  city  of  Palestine,  in  the  valley  of 
Megiddo,  a  little  to  the  S.W.  of  Megiddo. 

KaadmiiiiiiB.  I.  Roman  emperor,  a.  d.  286 — 
805,  whose  full  name  was  K.  Anrelios  ValeriuB 
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1fa¥lmlaiim  HewaabQmefhnxnblepsraiti 
Pannonia,  and  had  acquired  such  fame  bj 
services  in  the  army,  that  Dioeletisn  selected 
rough  soldier  for  his  ooUeague,  as  one  whose 
lities  were  likely  to  prove  valuable  in  thedii 
state  of  public  a&ira,  aad  accordingly  crested 
first  Caesar  (285),  and  then  Angustos  (286). 
ferring  at  the  same  time  the  honocsxy  sppeV 
of  HemUiMS^  while  he  himself  assnmed 
Jomm.  The  subsequent  history  of  MsxiTniu 
been  fully  detailed  in  fonner  artidei.  [Dioc 
TiANUs:  CoNSTANTiNua  L:  Maxintics.] 
is  sufficient  to  relate  here,  that  after  bsTing  b 
reluctantly  compelled  to  abdicate,  at  MQaa  (3( 
he  was  agani  invested  with  the  imperisi  titk^ 
his  son  Maxentius,  in  the  fdlowing  yesr  (3( 
to  whom  he  rendered  the  most  impoitsnt  serr 
in  the  war  with  Sevens  and  Gakrins,  Hai 
been  expelled  from  Rome  shortly  af^emrdi 
his  son,  he  took  refuge  in  Gaul  with  Cooitxsd 
to  whom  he  had  previously  given  his  d«d 
Fansta  in  marriage.  Heve  he  again  attasH 
resume  the  imperial  throne,  but  was  essHjdepd 
by  Constantine  (308).  Two  years  afterwU 
endeavoured  to  induce  his  daughter  FsnsU  tsj 
stroy  her  husband,  and  was  in  eonseqoeoce  d 

Slled  by  Constantine  to  put  an  end  to  ^  i 
!»••—&.,  Roman  emperor,  a.  d.  30>-^J 
usually  called  Oateriiu.  H»  full  name  v3i 
leriu  Valarivf  Xaziiidaniia.  He  mi  ban 
Sardica  in  Dada,  and  waa  the  son  of  a  ib^ 
He  rose  from  the  ranks  to  the  highest  cobsib^ 
the  anny,  and  was  appointed  Caesar  by  !)«-'<« 
along  with  Constantius  Chlorus,  in  29^  At  j 
same  time  he  was  adopted  by  Diodetiaa,  V3J 
daughter  Valeria  he  received  in  msrnsge,  ig^  j 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  Illjria  ssd  Tbd 
In  297  he  undertook  an  expedition  t^^  j 
Persian  monarch  Narses,  in  ^i^ch  he  wbs  o^ 
oessfnl,  but  in  the  fi>llowing  year  (298)  he  iM 
Narses  with  great  alaughter,  and  compelled  \m 
conclude  a  peace.  Upon  tiie  abdication  of  D 
detian  and  Maximian  (305),  Gsleiios  bro^ 
Augustus  or  emperor.  In  307  he  made  an  m 
oesdfhl  attempt  to  recover  Italy,  which  hid  ojj 
the  authority  of  the  usurper  Maxentius.  W 
BNTiua]  He  died  in  311,  of  the  disguticg 
ease,  known  in  modem  times  by  the  oa^ 
morbus  pediculosus.  He  was  a  cniel  persH 
of  the  Christians  ;  and  it  was  at  hit  iiift:H 
that  Diocletian  issued  the  fiUal  ordinance  <c^] 
which  for  so  many  years  deluged  the  world 
innocent  blood. 

XaadxnXnni.    L,  Roman  emperor  a.  n-  ^ 
238,  whose  fiill  name  was  C.  Jvliai  Venn  I^ 
xniniu.    He  was  bom  in  a  village  on  the  cosn^ 
of  Thrace,  of  barbarian  parentage,  hit  father  bj 
a  Goth,  and  his  mother  a  German  from  thej>1 
of  the  Ahmi     Brought  up  as  a  sbepheii  be 
tracted  the  attention  of  Septimius  Serenu,  br 
gigantic  stature  and  roarvellons  feats  of  street 
and  was  permitted  to  enter  the  amy.    H«  '" 
tually  rose  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  serrice ; 
on  the  murder  of  Alexander  Sevenis  hr  th*"  « 
tinoiM  troops  in  Gaul  (235),  he  was  proctoji 
emperor.     He  immediately  bestowed  iht  utf 
Caesar  on  his  son  Moximns.     During  th«^  J*^ 
of  his  reign  he  carried  on  war  against  ihe  Ci«R!-»^ 
with  success  ;  but  his  government  was  cbaiw*'^'*' 
by  a  degree  of  oppression  and  ■**^^f?i'^ 
hitherto  unexampled.     The  Roman  world  becff 
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n  I-OTtb  tM  of  th!s  monater.    The  senate  and 

4)»  protiacet  gladly  afdmovledged  the  2  Gordiaoi, 

«l)  hid  been  prodaimed  emperon  in  Africa ;  and 

^t^eir  death  the  tenate  itself  proclaimed  Maxi- 

3-j  ud  fialhiirai  emperon  (238).    Ai  soon  as 

MicmioQs  heard  of  the  elevation  of  the  Gordians, 

y  hitraed  firam  his  winter-quarters  as  Sirminm. 

Hirsg  ooised  the  Alps  he  Uud  siege  to  Aqnileia, 

■£*:  m  tfacfe  slain  by  hia  own  soIdikrB  along  with 

bft^oMaximoByin  ApriL  The  most  extraordinary 

*'-i  aR  rdsted  of  the  physical  powers  of  Maxi- 

s^'3)  vbieh  seem  to  faaTO  been  almost  incre- 

?i^.   His  height  exceeded  8  feet    The  circum- 

%noce  of  his  thamb  waa  equal  to  that  of  a  woman*s 

*n<t,  M  that  the  teacelet  of  his  wife  serred  him 

^  i  ring.    It  is  said,  that  he  waa  able  single- 

teiled  to  dng  a  loaded  waggon,  conld  with  his 

He  knock  ont  the  grinders,  and  with  a  kick  break 

(^^  ^  of  a  hone ;  while  his  appetite  waa  such, 

tat  m  me  day hecoold  eat40poundsof  meat,  and 

irik  in  smphem  of  wine.  •—11^  Roman  emperor 

3^>-dl4,Q(inDany  called  Dan,  and  snbseqoently 

^tMu  ydBiu  MaziiBiniu.     He  was  the 

*r>h«v  «f  Gslerins  by  ft  sister,  and  in  early  life 

'"  i^nd  the  oecQpation  of  a  shepherd  in  his  native 

\'!ttt.  Hiring  entered  the  army,  he  rose  to  the 

»'ct<At«|inthe  service;  and  upon  the  abdi- 

<=^  q(  Diodetian  in  305,  he  was  adopted  by 

^cna  Bd  received  the  title  of  Caesar.    In  808 

^^■^^noinehuB  the  title  of  Angiutiis ;  and  on  the 

^4:&df  flatter  in  311,  Maximtnnsand  Lidnins 

-^•MtkiEsit  between  them.  In3I3Maximinns 

*^^^f^  the  domiaiona  of  Lidnius,  who  had  gone  to 

H  JD.  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  in  marriage  the 

«4o(C«Ktuitine.  He  was,  however,  defeated  by 

Uzxan  BesrHflndea,  and  fled  to  Tanas,  where  he 

>;cift«died.    Maximiniu  possMsed  no  military 

'<>^   He  owed  his  elevation  to  his  femily  con- 

^'^  He  nrpossed  all  his  contemporaries  in  the 

^^yqrrfhis  ^vate  life,  in  the  general  cruelty 

:^  idmifliBtntiott,  and  in  the  furious  hatred  with 

^^^^  ^  pcneented  the  Christians. 

'™BU.  t  Of  Epbesnaor  SmyrQa,oneofthe 

^iitn  of  the  emperor  Julian,  to  whom  he  was 

^^^^>^  by  Aedesius.    Maximus  was  a  philoso- 

;Vr «( the  New  Phrtonie  school,  and,  like  many 

'^  of  thst  Khool,  both  believed  in  and  practised 

^-  It  is  Biid  that  Julian  through  his  penuasion 

^  iBdseed  to  abjuro  Chxistianity.    On  the  ao- 

y^  of  Jsliaa,  Maximus  waa  held  in  high 

'^  It  the  court,  and  aoeompanied  the  emperor 

^^  f^  expcditkm  against  the  Penians,  which 

'  "■  pnphcsied  would  be  suoeessftil  In  364  he 

^**»^oC  having  caused  by  sorcery  the  illness 

,^  ^  ^{KRiii  Val»s  and  Valentinian,  and  was 

'  vtol"*^  prison,  where  he  waa  exposed  to  cruel 

-T^  Be  owed  his  liberation  to  the  philosopher 

:j^T"^.  ^«  571   Maximus  was  accused  of 

• »    ?!  "^  ^  conspiracy  against  Valens,  and  was 

-  to  d«aih.^l  Of  Epirui,  or  perhaps  of  By- 

'^  WIS  alto  an  instructor  of  the  emperor 

«&  tn  pbilosophT  and  heathen  theology.    He 

Jl^,'^^  Onek,  D6  huolMlihu  Oppontumilmt, 

,  r|^>H.  Stephanns,  Paris,  1564,  appended 

atuT'^  of  Dumysins  Hslicamassus,  aa  well 

l^^nii  lUiIiii..L  a.  FaUu  Mftzimiii 
Jl^Tl***  **•  the  SOB  of  M.  Fabius  Ambustus, 
^  i^^^*  ^^'  Fabius  was  master  of  the  horse 
J*J^2«L.  Pspirius  Conor  in  325,  whose 
^^  ^  «eiiRd  by  givtng  battle  to  the  Samnites 
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during  the  dictatorls  absence,  and  contrary  to  his 
orden.  Victory  availed  Fabius  nothing  in  excul- 
pation. A  hasty  flight  to  Rome,  where  the  senate, 
the  people,  and  his  i^ed  fiither  interceded  for  him 
with  Papiritts,  barely  rescued  his  life,  but  could 
not  avert  his  deffradation  from  office.  In  322 
Fabius  obtained  his  fint  consulship.  It  was  the 
2nd  year  of  the  2nd  Somnite  war,  and  Fabius  waa 
the  most  eminent  of  the  Roman  generals  in  that 
long  and  arduous  struggle  for  the  empire  of  Italy. 
Yet  neariy  all  authentic  traces  are  lost  of  the  seat 
and  circumstances  of  his  ntmierous  campaigns.  His 
defeats  have  been  suppressed  or  extenuated ;  and 
the  achievements  of  othen  ascribed  to  him  alone. 
In  315  he  waa  dictator,  and  was  completely  de> 
feated  by  the  Samnites  at  Lautolae.  In  810  he 
was  consul  for  the  2nd  time,  and  carried  on  the 
war  against  the  Etruscans.  In  308  he  was  consul 
a  3rd  time,  and  is  said  to  have  defeated  the  Sam- 
nites and  Umbrians.  He  was  censor  in  304,  when 
he  seems  to  have  confined  the  libertini  to  the  4 
city  tribes,  and  to  have  increased  the  political  im- 
portance of  the  equites.  In  297  he  was  consul  for 
the  5th  time,  and  in  296  for  the  6th  time.  In  the 
latter  year  he  c(«maanded  at  the  great  battle  of 
Sentinum,  when  the  combined  armies  of  the  Sam* 
nites,  Gauls,  Etruscans,  and  Umbrians,  were  de- 
feated by  the  Romans,  i— 2.  Q.  Fabiua  Kazimiis 
OnrgM,  or  the  Glutton,  from  the  dissoluteness  of 
his  youth,  son  of  the  last  His  mature  manhood 
atoned  for  his  eariy  irregularities.  He  was  consul 
292,  and  was  completely  defeated  by  the  Pentrian 
Samnites.  He  esc^ed  degradation  from  the  con- 
sulate, only  through  his  &ther*s  oifer  to  serve  aa 
his  lieutenant  for  the  remainder  of  the  war.  In  a 
2nd  battle  the  consul  retrieved  his  reputation,  and 
was  rewarded  with  a  triumph  of  which  the  most 
remarkable  feature  vraa  old  Fabius  riding  beside 
his  son'tt  chariot  He  waa  consul  the  2nd  time  276. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  went  as  legatus  from  the 
senate  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphos,  king  of  Eoypt 
He  was  consul  a  3rd  time,  265i  —  8.  Q.  Fmni 
IfftTimni,  with  the  agnomens  VermoofTiSt  from  a 
wart  on  his  upper  lip,  Oyioula,  or  the  Lamb,  from 
the  mildness  or  apathy  of  his  temper,  and  Cnno- 
tetor,  from  his  caution  in  war,  was  grandson  of 
Fabius  Gurges.  He  was  consul  for  the  1st  time 
233,  when  Liguria  was  his  province  ;  censor  230; 
consul  a  2nd  time  228;  opposed  the  agmrian  law 
of  C.  Flaminius  227 ;  was  dictator  for  holding  the 
comitia  in  221 ;  and  in  218  was  legatus  from  the 
senate  to  Carthage,  to  demand  reparation  for  the 
attack  on  Saguntum.  In  217,  immediately  after 
the  defeat  at  Thrasymenus,  Fabius  was  appointed 
dictator.  From  this  period,  so  long  as  the  war  with 
Hannibal  was  merely  defensive,  Fabius  became 
the  leading  man  at  Riome.  On  taking  the  field  ha 
laid  down  a  simple  and  immutable  plan  of  action. 
He  avoided  all  direct  encounter  with  the  enemy; 
moved  his  camp  from  highland  to  highland,  where 
the  Numidian  horse  and  Spanish  infantry  could 
not  follow  him ;  vratched  Hannibai*8  movements 
with  unrelaxing  vigihnce,  and  cut  off  his  stragglen 
and  foragers.  His  endosure  of  Hannibal  in  one  of 
the  upland  valleys  between  Cales  and  the  Vultor- 
nus,  and  the  Carthaginian^s  adroit  escape  by 
driving  oxen  with  bkdng  faggots  fixed  to  their  horns, 
up  the  hill-sidea,  are  well-known  facts.  But  at 
Rome  and  in  his  own  camp  the  caution  of  Fab***'- 
was  misinterpreted;  and  the  people  in  conseov 
divided  the  eomnaad  between  him  and  M. 
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cms  Rofitt,  bis  master  of  tke  hone.  Hmacius  ms 
speedily  eatnpped,aiid  would  bare  been  destroyed 
by  Hannibal,  Iwd  not  Fabios  generaoaly  hastened 
to  bis  rescae.    Eabins  ipbs  oouml  for  the  3rd  time 
in  215,  and  for  the  4tb  time  in  214.    In  213  he 
eenred  as  legatus  to  bis  own  son,  Q.  Eabkis,  consnl 
in  that  year,  and  an  anecdote  is  preserved  wbieh 
exemplifies  the  strictness  of  the  Roman  disctpKne. 
On  entering  the  camp  at  Suesaola,  Fsbins  advanoed 
on  honeback  to  greet  bis  s<m.     He  was  passing 
the  licton  when  the  consul  sternly  bade  bun  dis- 
BWDnt.    ^  My  son,^*  ezdaiarad  the  elder  Fabios 
alighting,  ^  I  wished  to  see  whether  you  wniU 
remember  that  you  were  conniL**     Fafaisw  was 
oonsnl  liar  the  5th  time  in  209,  in  which  yesr  be 
letook  Tarentnm.    In  the  closing  yearn  of  the  2«d 
Ptanic  war  Fabins  Appears  to  less  adTant^ge.    The 
war  had  become  aggressive  under  a  new  ause  of 
generals.  Fabuu  dieapprovedof  the  new  tactics;  be 
dreaded  tiie  political  supreoiacy  of  Seipio,  and 
bis  uncompromising  epponsnt  in  bis  scbeme  of 
vadiog  Africa.     He  died  in  203.— 4.  d 
MniTiTnai,  elder  son  of  the  preoeding,  was  pcaetor 
214  and  consul  213.  He  was  l^gatos  to  the  censul 
Hff.  Livins  Salinater  207.    He  died  soon  after  this 
iMriod,«nd  his  funeral  oration  was  prononneed  by 
bis  fisther.— -6.  Q.Eabixia  1fti¥<ainii  Afimilianm, 
was  by  birth  the  eldest  son  of  L.  Aemilius  Panlus, 
the  oonqueior  of  Perseus,  and  was  adopted  by 
No.  3.    Fabius  served  under  bos  &ther  (AeasUins) 
in  the  Macedonian  war;  168,  and  was  despatehed 
by  him  to  Rome  with  the  news  of  bis  victory  at 
Pydna.    He  was  praetor  in  Sicily  149 — 148,  and 
consul  in  145.     Spain  was  his  province,  where  be 
encountered,  and  at  leqgth  defeated  Viriatbas. 
Fabius  was  the  pupil  and  patron  of  the  historian 
Polybius.-— 6.  (t  fabias  Maariimw  AUafaroglBiia, 
•on  of  the  last.  He  was  consul  121 ;  and  be  derived 
bis  surname  from  the  victory  whidi  h»  gained  in 
this  year  over  the  Allobro^es  and  their  ally,  Bitoi- 
tus,  king  of  the  Arvemi  in  QauL    He  was  oensor 
in  108.    fie  was  an  outer  and  a  man  of  letters. 
—  7.  Q.   Eahiwi  Xazimiif  ServiliaiUM,  wh 
adoptedfiram  the  gens  Servilia,  by  No.  5.  He  was 
uterine  brother  of  Cb.  Servilins  Osepio,  ooaasul  in 
141.    He  himself  was  consol  in  142,  when  be 
carried  on  war  with  Viriathus. 

XaziBMU,  MmgaoB  CTwiiMii,  Roman  emperor, 
A.O.  383—388,  in  Oaul,  Britain,  nod  Spain,  wm 
a  native  of  Spain.  He  was  ptodsimed  emperor  by 
•the  legions  in  Britain  in  383,  and  forthwith  crossed 
over  to  Gaul  to  oppose  Gratian,  who  was  defeated 
by  Maximns,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  put  to 
death.  Theodosius  found  it  expedient  to  xeeogime 
Maximus  as  emperor  of  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Spain, 
in  order  to  secure  Valentinian  in  the  possession  of 
Italy.  Maximus  however  aspired  to  the  undivided 
empire  of  the  West,  and  accordingly  in  387  be 
invaded  Italy  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army. 
Valentinian  was  unable  to  resist  him,  and  fled  to 
Theodosius  in  the  East  Theodosins  forthwith 
prepared  to  avenge  his  colleague.  In  388  he  foioed 
bis  way  through  the  Noric  Alps,  which  bad  been 
guarded  by  the  troops  of  Maximus,  and  abertly 
afterwards  took  the  city  of  A4uileJa  by  storm  and 
there  put  Maximns  to  death.  Victoc,  ^  son  of 
Maximus,  was  defeated  and  slain  in  Gaal  by  Ar- 
booates,  the  general  of  Theodosius. 

mudaoB,  PetzonXni,  Roman  empsBor,  ▲.!>. 
455,  belonged  to  a  noble  Roman  femiiy,  and  en- 
ioyed  some  of  the  highest  offices  of  atate  under 


Honorius  and  Vaknttnian  IIL  In  cosieqi 
the  violenee  offend  to  his  vnk  hj  V; 
Maximns  formed  a  oompiracy  sgiiatt  ikk 
who  was  assassinated,  and  Maxinus  bimsdf 
churned  emperor  in  bis  stead.  His  reifn  hov« 
lasted  only  2  or  3  mnntha.  Baring  fbn»i£cda 
the  widow  of  Valentinian,  to  msny  him,  she 
aolued  to  avenae  the  death  of  her  farmer  hiubi 
and  agoari^affj  Gtso&enc  was  invited  to  isv 
Italy.  When  Geimeric  landed  at  the  nootl 
the  Tiber,  Maximns  prepaisd  to  fly  from  Ro 
but  was  slain  by  a  band  of  Bmgondian  ncra 
lies,  coommndedby  aome  old  offioos  of  Vikntx 

ICaiXmvt  PtonUM.    {Planitdis.] 

ITtarfina  ^yriba,  a  native  of  Tyre,  a  Qt 
rhetarician  and  Platonic  phUosophet,  lired  din 
the  xeigns  of  the  Antoiuaes  and  of  ComnM 
Some  writen  suppose  that  he  was  one  of  the  to 
of  M.  Anrelins;  but  it  is  more  probabk  that 
was  a  different  peraon  ^om  daodiiu  Main 
the  Stoie,  who  veaa  the  tutor  of  thii 
Maximns  Tyrias  appeaza  to  have  qient  the  v> 
part  of  his  life  in  Grease,  bat  he  viiited  " 
once  or  twice.  There  are  extant  41  Dw^ 
(AutXi^ms  or  A^o<)  of  Marimus  Tyiins  ce  '^ 
Iqgical,  ethiflal,  and  other  philosopbiesi  ti^ 
written  in  an  easy  and  pleasing  ftyk*  ^  - 
jiha^i^^tf^  by  much  depth  of  thoogbt  The  \ 
edition  is  by  lUdske,  Lipa.  1774— &,  2  Tok  ir^ 

aUxlarai,  TalniiH.    IValbucs.] 

MJBsUa.    £A]»aB.J 

XssjNs  (MfitvnX  a  people  of  N.  A^ 
the  coast  of  tbe  Lesser  fiyrtis,  on  the  W.  hoi 
the  river  Triton,  who  daimed  descent  frs  ^ 
Tn^ana.  They  aUowad  their  hair  to  giw  « 
on  the  left  side  of  tbe  head,  and  thevpsffi^f' 
bodies  with  vermiiioQ  ;  onsioms  stfll  preiernd 
some  tribes  in  tbe  ssme  mgiam. 

MtiSoa.    [CAMAUA,NaL] 

XaaaM  (MaCdfw:    WksCapoaSas :  Mlarany 
town  en  the  W.  ooaatof  Siaiy,sttnstedoiuci 

of  the  same  name,  between  Lxlybaensi  end  ^«u« 
aad  founded  by  the  latter  aty,m»  ^akm  bjt 
Romans  in  the  1st  Pmtic  war. 

XiidMl  (Mditecf),  a  pe4|Je  of  N.  Aino. 
MauretaaU  Gaesarkasia,  en  tbe  S.  iI»F^  ^^ 
Zakens.     Tbi^,  as  weU  as  the  yUtm,  ^ 
thought  to  be  the  aaeestsM  of  the  j<s«B>^ 

a  town  of  Macedonia  in  Chaleidice,at  the  head  (rt  ^ 

Toronaic  gal^  E.  of  OlyndHM,  of  which  rt  «»J 
seaport  From  diis  town  part  of  the  T^ 
gulf  was  subseonently  oaUed  Siaas  MKyhfliu« 

Midiaia,  Kedn  «rXBama.aOieektotrB4 


the  W.  coast  of  BnittiBm,  founded  by  the  Lo^ 
with  a  celebmted  ieun^m  aad  a  hsihoor,  (v^ 
Enmorium.  / 1^ 

IHdaiiim,  Ad  MadSm,  or  Anfldb*  {^i^\ 
Ro-),  a  flourishing  dty  of  K.  Affwa»  "^ 
borders  of  Numidia  aad  Byascens,  ^^^^^ 
and  Theveste ;  a  Roman  cdooy ;  ^b^  ^" 

place  of  Aj^leiuB.  ,*j»-.^kii«« 

Media  (M48«a),  dai«ht«  ofAe*^^, 

Colchis,  by  the  Ooeaasd  Idyis.  «;^*rsh 
others,  by  Hecate,  the  daughter  «/*^tfo^ 
WW  oelebrated  forberakill  bimigK-.  ^^L^l 
cipal  parts  of  her  ateqr«  P^,^J^<^\ 

TUB,  AaOONAUTAS,  and  3iiM>V.    «  'rMii  t^ 

to  state  here  that,  when  iassn  ««■",  \^  tkfl 
feteh  the  goUen  fleece,  Ae  leB  vJ*'**^ 
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liero,  aittsted  him  in  aocomplithing  the  object  for 
whidi  he  had  riiited  Colchis,  and  afterwardi  fled 
with  him  aa  hit  wife  to  Ox«eoe  ;  that  hanng  been 
deterted  by  Jafon  for  the  youthful  daiaghtcr  of 
Creon,  king  of  Corinth,  she  took  fearful  iMmmoe 
upon  her  feithleM  tpoue  by  murdering  me  two 
children  whioh  she  bad  had  by  him,  aand  by  de- 
stroying hit  young  wife  by  a  poisoned  gaiuiSBt ; 
and  that  she  then  fled  to  Athens  in  aohariotdiBwn 
by  winged  dragons.     So  fer  her  story  has  been  re- 
lated ekewhere.    At  Athens  she  is  said  to  have 
maitied  king  Aegeus,  or  to  have  been  beleired  by 
Sisyphus.    Zeus  himself  it  said  to  have  aaed  for 
her,  but  in  vain,  because  Medea  dreaded  the  anger 
of  Hera  ;  and  the  latter  rewarded  her  by  promis- 
ing immortality  to  her  children.    Her  childNn  are, 
according  to  seme  acooants,  Mermems,  Pheres,  or 
Thessalns,  Alcimenes,  and  Tiiander  ;  according  to 
others,  she  had  7  sons  and  7  daughters,  while 
oihets  mention  only  2  children,  Medus  (tome  call 
him  Polyfenns)  and  Eriopis,  or  one  son  Argot. 
Hespecting  her  flight  firam  Ovinth,  there  aie  diffe- 
i«nt  traditieos.     Some  say,  as  we  remarked  abo^, 
that  she  fled  to  Athens  and  married  Aegeas,  but 
when  it  was  discovered  that  the  had  laid  snares  fer 
Theseus,  she  esaqwd  and  went  to  Asia,  the  iirim- 
bitants  of  which  wen   called   afiker  her  Modes. 
Others  vdate  that  she  first  fled  from  Corinih  to 
Herooles  at  Thebes,  who  had  pronised  her  his  as- 
sistance while  yat  in  Celchis,  in  case  of  Jason  being 
unfeithful  to  her.    SIm  coved  Hercides,  ^rho  was 
seized  with  mndness  ;  and  as  he  oeuM  aot  cfford 
her  the  assistance  he  had  premised,  she  wait  to 
Athens.    She  »  said  to  have  given  birth  to  lier  ton 
Medus  after  her  arrival  in  Asia,  where  ahe  had 
married  a  king ;  whereas  othen  atate  that  her  son 
Medus  acccmpaniad  her  from  Athens  to  Colchis, 
where  her  son  slew  Pcises,  and  restored  her  fether 
Aejftes  to  his  kingdcai*    The  restoration  of  AeStet, 
however,  it  attributed  by  tome  to  Jason,  who  ac- 
oonpanied  Medea  to  Colchis.    At  length  Medea 
is  said  to  have  beosme  immortal,  to  have  been  ho- 
noured with  divine  worship,  and  to  have  married 
Achilles  in  Elysiom. 

mUBa  (M«8«^ :  MeSeifiMos).  L  Or  Xsdini 
(JTcitana),  a  town  in  the  interiix'  of  Acamania,  near 
the  road  which  led  from  Limnaea  to  States.  •— S. 
A  town  on  the  coast  of  Phocis  near  Antieyra,  de- 
stroyed in  the  sacred  war,  and  never  rebuilt  «*- 8. 
An  ancient  town  in  Boeotia,  mentioned  by  Homer, 
sitnated  at  the  feot  of  Mt  Phoenicus,  near  Onches- 
tas  and  the  lake  Copais.^4.  A  town  of  the  La- 
beates  in  Dalmatia,  near  Scodra. 

KidXa  (v  Mq8(a :  MiySor,  Mcdus),  an  aaportant 
coiuiirjr  of  W.  Asia,  occupying  the  extreme  W.  of 
the  great  table-land  of  /run,  and  lying  between 
Armenia  on  the  N.  and  N.W.,  Assyria  and  Sn- 
siana  on  the  W.  and  &W.,  Pertit  on  the  B.,  the 
great  desert  of  Aria  on  the  £.,  and  Parthia, 
Hyroania,  and  the  Caspian  on  ite  N.E.  Its 
booadaries  were,  on  the  N.  the  Araxes,  on  the 
W.  and  S.W.  the  range  of  mountains  called 
Zagios  and  Paraehoabas  (ilfls .  </  Kwrdistad  md 
LouritUm),  which  divided  it  from  the  Tigris  and 
Eophratcs  vaUey,  on  the  E.  the  Desert,  and  on 
the  N.E.  the  Caspii  Montes  (Elburz  M.\  the 
country  between  which  and  the  Caspian,  though 
laekoned  as  a  part  of  Media,  was  potiesied  by 
^c  OchM,  Mardi,  and  other  independent  tribet. 
He^  thus  corresponded  nearly  to  the  modem 
prorince  of  Irak-Ajemu    It  was  for  the  most  part 
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a  fcitite  ooontiy,  prsdadnff  wine,  figi,  oranges 
and  citnaa,  and  honej,  and  supporting  an  excel- 
lent bned  of  hsnss.  It  was  wbU  peopled,  and 
was  ateogalfaer  one  of  the  SMist  in^rtaat  provinces 
of  the  ancient  Psmisn  cmpiee.  After  the  Maoo- 
dooiaa  coaqiiest,  it  was  divided  into  2  parts, 
Great  Media  (^  i^n/^il  HifUo),  and  Atmpat«nt. 
[Aybopatbnb.]  The  eaihost  history  of  Medm 
is  imrolvod  in  ondi  obsonrity.^  Herodotus  aad 
Ctssiis  (m  Diodens)  give  dtfennt  chrendegieB 
fer  its  cBily  kings.  Oleaias  sashes  Arbacks  the 
fbsmdcr  of  the  asonsrefay,  shoot  b.c.  642,  aad 
itekons  6  kings  from  him  to  the  ovarthrow  of  the 
kingdom  by  Cynm.  Herodotaai»ckonsaDly4k2qgB 
of  Media,  namilly:  1.  Duogdm,  blc.  710—657  ; 
2.  Pkraobtis,  657—636 ;  3.  Ctazarbs,  635 
— 595  ;  4.  AsTTAOSS,  5615-^60.  The  kst  king 
aras  Asthmaed  by  a  revelBtion,  which  trans- 
ferred the  aopoemaey  to  the  Peniaas,  who  had 
fmmeriy  been  the  sobordinate  people  in  the  united 
Medo*Pcrsiaa  empire.  [Ctrcs.]  The  Medes made 
BMre  than  one  atteaspt  ioregain  their  cuprenuMy  ; 
the  Qsarpatien  of  the  ^^jp'*'*  Psondo-&Ben]& 
was  no  dsabtoadi  an  attempt  [Maoj]  ;  aad  aa- 
other  oecaiTCd  in  the  leign  ef  Dsiins  II.,  what 
the 'Modes  revcited,  bat  wore  soon  sohdaed  (b.c. 
44M).  With  the  iSBt  of  the  Pcrsisn  Emprs, 
Modis  fen  under  the  poorer  of  Alexaader  ;  itaast 
fetawd  a  part  of  the  kingdcn  ef  the  Seleucidae^ 
feMB  whom  it  was  coa^aMod  by  the  Parthians,  in 
^e  Sad  csBtmy  ILC,  from  which  time  it  belonged 
to  the  PaithiaB,  and  then  to  the  kter  Peraisa 
empire.  The  psopfe  of  Media  were  a  bmnch  of 
tiie  Indo-Oermaaic  femily,  sod  nesrly  allied  to 
the  PeniaDs  ;  their  langaage  was  a  dialect  of  the 
Zead,  and  thcirreliaion  the  Magisn  They  called 
thansehres  Alii,  wbcb,  like  the  native  name  of 
iSbit  Perriaas  (Aitasi)  meaas  ao&b.  They  wcbb 
divided,  according  to  Herodotoa,  mto  6  tribes,  the 
Boaae,  Panilaceni,  Stmchates,  Ariaaati,  Bodii,  and 
Magi  la  the  early  period  of  their  history,  they 
were  emiaent  warriors,  especiaUy  as  horse^mhen  ; 
but  the  longpmtaleace  of  peace,  wealtii,  and  loxary 
reduced  them  to  a  by- word  fer  eflfemiaancy. — It 
is  important  to  notice  the  ate  of  the  names  Msdns 
and  Ksdi  by  the  Rorosn  poets,  for  the  nations  of 
Asia  E.  of  the  Tigris  in  general,  and  the  Parthians 
in  particnlar. 

Kodiaa  MVXW  {rh  MipSlof  KoXoiifamw  rt 7xof), 
an  artificial  wall,  which  ran  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  Tigris,  at  the  point  where  they  apprsach 
nearest,  a  little  above  33^  N.  hit.  and  divided 
Mesopotamia  from  Babylonia.  It  is  described  by 
Xenophon  {Anab,  ii  4),  as  being  20  parasangs 
long,  100  feet  high,  and  20  thick,  and  as  built 
of  baked  brides,  cemsnted  whh  asphaU.  I  to  ereo- 
tion  was  ascribed  to  Semiramis,  and  hence  it  was 
also  called  rh  ^tfupdfuMos  ZtaertixKrfta. 

WUaSUmnm  (Mediolanensit),  more  firequently 
called  by  Orsdc  writets  Madinlinlnm  (McdioAd- 
yioy),  the  name  of  several  dties  founded  by  the 
Celts.  L  (Miian)y  the  capital  of  the  Insubivt  in 
Gallia  Trantpadana,  was  situsted  in  sn  extensive 
plain  between  the  xivors  Tidans  aad  Addua.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Romans  B.  c.  222,  and  afterwards 
became  both  a  anmicipinm  and  a  colony.  On  the 
new  division  of  the  emoire  made  by  Diocletian,  it 
became  the  residence  of  his  colleague  Maxianaaas, 
and  continued  to  be  the  osoal  res^enoe  of  the  em- 
perors of  the  West,  till  the  imption  of  AttOa,  who 
took  and  plundered  the  town,  induced  them  to 
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tnmifer  the  seat  of  goTemment  to  the  more  stiongly 
fortified  town  of  Ravenna.  Mediolanmn  wai  at 
this  time  one  of  the  first  dtiet  of  the  empire ;  it 
poeseesed  an  imperial  mint,  and  was  the  seat  of  an 
archbishopric.  It  is  celebiated  in  eedetiastieal 
history  as  the  see  of  St  Ambrose.  Ob  the  lall  of 
the  Western  empire,  it  became  the  residenee  of 
Theodoric  the  Great  and  the  capital  of  the  Ostro- 
gothic  kingdom,  and  snrpassed  even  Rome  itself  in 
popolousnets  and  prosperity.  It  received  a  fearful 
blow  in  A.  D.  589,  when,  in  consequence  of  having 
aided  with  Belisarioa,  it  was  taken  by  the  Goths 
under  Vitiges,  a  great  part  of  it  destroyed,  and  its 
inhabitants  put  to  the  sword.  It  however  graduaUy 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  this  blow,  and  was  a 
place  of  importance  under  the  Lombards,  whose  ca- 
pital, however,  was  Pavia.  The  modem  Milan  con- 
tains  no  remains  of  antiqui^,  with  the  exception  of 
1 6  handsome  fluted  pillazi  near  the  church  of  S. 
Lorenso.— 2.  (SoMfes),  a  town  of  the  Santones 
in  Aquitania,  N.E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Garmmna ; 
subsequently  called  Santones  after  the  people, 
whence  its  modem  name.  — 8.  (CkAttau  MmUam\ 
a  town  of  the  Bituriges  Cnbi  in  Aquitania,  N.E. 
of  the  town  last  mentioned.  -*  4.  (Evnm»\  a  town 
of  the  Aulerci  Ebuiovices  in  the  N.  of  Gallia  Lug* 
dunensis,  S.  of  the  Sequana,  on  the  road  from 
Rotomagus  to  Lutetia  Parisiorum  ;  subaeqnently 
called  Civitas  Ebroicorom,  whence  its  modem  name. 
«*5.  A  town  of  the  Segnsiani  in  the  S.  of  Gallia 
Lugdunensis.««6.  A  town  in  Gallia  Belgica,  on 
the  road  from  Colonia  Trajana  to  Colonia  Agrippina. 

Xadiomatrlel,  a  people  in  the  S.E.  of  Gallia 
Belgica  on  the  Mosella,  S.  of  the  Treviri.  Their 
territory  originally  extended  to  the  Rhine,  but  in 
the  time  of  Augustus  they  had  been  driven  from 
the  banks  of  this  river  by  the  Vangiones,  Nemetes, 
and  other  German  tribes.  Their  chief  town  was 
DivodQrum  {Af€tM), 

XediterriiiSiim  Jlan.    [Internum  Mabi.] 

Xaditrlna,  a  Roman  divinity  of  the  art  of  heal- 
ing, in  whose  honour  the  festival  of  the  Meditrinalia 
was  celebrated  in  the  month  of  October.  {Did,  of 
AnL  art  MedUrmaUa.) 

XedmA.    [MiDAMA.] 

MedS&oni  or  Medftieni,  a  river  in  Venetia  in 
the  N.  of  Italy,  formed  by  the  union  of  2  rivers, 
the  Medoacus  Major  (BretUa)  and  Medoocus  Mi- 
nor {BaeeUgUoiie\  which  Calls  into  the  Adriatic 
sea  near  Edron,  the  harbour  of  Patavium. 

Xedobfiga  (Jlfanno,  on  the  frontiers  of  For- 
taj^o/),  a  town  in  Lusitania,  on  the  road  firom  Eme- 
rita  to  Scalable. 

MMSoQi.    [Amadocus.] 

MidOB  (Mc8»r).  L  Son  of  Oileus,  and  brother 
of  the  lesser  Ajax,  fought  against  Troy,  and  was 
shun  by  Aeneas. —2.  Son  ofCodms.  [Coorus.] 

XSdftli,  a  people  in  Aquitania  on  the  coast  of 
the  Ocean,  S.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Guumna,  in  the 
modem  Medoe,  There  were  excellent  oysters 
found  on  their  shores. 

Hednlli,  a  people  on  the  E.  firontier  of  Gallia 
Narbonensis  and  in  the  Maritime  Alps,  in  whose 
country  the  Draentia  (Durmee)  and  Duria  (Doria 
Mulor)  took  their  rise. 
r^ftJ?"^  (Medulllnus:  St.  Angdo\  a  colony 
M  Alba,  m  the  land  of  the  Sabines,  was  situated 
Detween  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio,  in  the  neighbour- 
5«w  of  Comiculum  and  Ameriok.  Taitiuinius 
™jn>»  mcorpoimted  their  territory  with  the  Roman 
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MadnUXimB,  Fuzliif,  an  anctent  ptttidas  Wr 
at  Rome,  the  members  of  which  h«d  the  \^^\ 
offices  of  state  in  the  eariy  times  of  the  Tvfwb'.:c 

Medvlliia,  a  mountain  in  HispsniaTanacooetsi, 
near  the  Minius. 

Whs,  a  son  of  Medea.    [Mxdkjl] 

MidOf  (M^of),  a  small  river  of  Penis,  fi-'*-': 
from  the  confines  of  Media,  and  Ming  inu  i'.: 
Araxes  {Bend-Emir)  near  Persepolii. 

Madflaa.    [Goroones.] 

Xagftbisof  or  Magal^yiu.  L  One  of  t}:« ; 
Persian  nobles  who  conspired  against  the  }\j^.t^ 
Smerdia,  B.C.  521.  Danna  left  him  behind  viu 
an  army  in  Europe,  when  he  himself  recnoed  i*:- 
Hellespont,  on  his  return  from  Scythis, 506.  .M> 
gabasus  subdued  Perinthus  and  the  other  dco  n 
the  Hellespont  and  along  the  coast  of  Thaoe.-i 
Son  of  Zopynts,  and  grandson  of  the  abore,  «u 
one  of  the  commanders  in  the  army  of  Xeixo,  43^). 
He  afterwards  commanded  tiie  army  sent  apirtf 
the  Athenians  in  Eg^rpt,  458. 

Xeg&def  (McYsKX^f).  L  A  nsne  bcvlr 
several  of  the  Athenian  fiunfly  of  the  AJaDaecdat 
The  most  impoitant  of  these  was  the  H«ac>< 
who  put  to  death  Gylon  and  his  adhoaUi  >^^ 
they  had  taken  refuge  at  the  altar  of  Athen.  t.  <^ 
612.  [Ctlon.]— 2.ASyiaaisan,hnther(ifDuG. 
and  lMt>ther-in-law  of  the  elder  Dionyaiu.  H* 
accompanied  Dion  in  his  flight  from  Sjncme,  V^ 
and  aifterwards  returned  with  him  toSicilj. 

lUgaMm.    [EuMBNiDsa] 

MlgiHa  or  Xe^ixii,  a  smaU  iilod  is  -*« 
Tyrrhene  sea,  opposite  Nc^iolis. 

][6gal9p8lia  (4  Mry«Ui|  v^Ka,  MfT«^«n^<- 
Mero^o»oMn»f).  I,  {Smamo  w  SmaM\^f^'\ 
xecent,  but  the  most  important  of  the  cities  d  Ai- 
cadia,  was  founded  on  the  advice  of  E|«bub»'^^ 
after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  B.a  371,  mi  ^ 
formed  out  of  the  inhabitants  of  SB  riUaget.  U 
wu  situated  in  the  district  Macnalia,  n<v  ^*: 
frontiers  of  Messenia,  on  the  river  HeliiHQi  V;^'^ 
flowed  through  the  city,  dividing  it  intoBar.5  < 
equal  parts.  It  stood  on  the  site  of  the  vxk^ 
town  Orestion  or  Orestia  ;  was  50  stadia  (6  ci'*) 
in  circumference ;  and  contained,  when  it  w  l^f* 
sieged  by  Polysperchon,  about  15,000  men  t^' 
of  beoring  arms,  which  would  give  ns  a  |k^<^ 
of  about  70,000  inhabitants.  Megalopolis  «ai  i '  > 
time  subject  to  the  Macedonians ;  bni  toon  after  '.^ 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  it  wtf  goTetwd  '.r 
a  series  of  native  tyrants,  the  last  of  vhonu  1-5; 
diades,  voluntarily  resigned  the  goTen"»«"''.,*f^' 
united  the  city  to  the  Achaean  league,  b.  c.  '.• ; 
It  became  in  consequence  opposed  to  Spara,^^ 
was  taken  and  plundered  by  Cleomenei,  who  eiutf 
killed  or  drove  into  banishment  all  its  inhsbiu^^ 
and  destroyed  a  great  part  of  the  city,  22i  Ar-*^ 
the  batUe  of  Selbuia  in  the  foUowing  rear,  it «« 
restored  by  PhUopoemen,  who  again  collected  u 
inhabitants  ;  but  it  never  leeovered  its  fona^P^ 
perity,  and  gradually  sunk  into  iniignifi<»w. 
PhUopoemen  and  the  historian  Polybia*  »«;» 
natives  of  Megalopolis.  The  ruins  of  itt  uea<^^ 
once  the  largest  in  Greece,  are  the  only  ^^ 
of  the  ancient  town  to  be  seen  in  the  ^W' 
Sinano.  — «.  A  town  in  Oris.  [AfB»oi>K»»^ 
—  8.  A  town  in  Pontua.  [Siaisru.  ]-«;;* 
town  in  the  N.  of  Africa,  was  a  Csrthsgw»B  U 
in  the  interior  of  Bysacena,  in  s  beautiiriM|^-'. 
tion;  it  was  taken  and destwyed hy the tnopi » 

Agathodes. 
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Xegtato  (Mrydbcipa),  wife  of  Celeui,  uraally 
called  MxTANiBA. 

XegapenthM  (Mryoartfi^t).  L  Son  of  Proe- 
toj,  &ther  of  Aiuungonf  and  IphianiiH,  and  king 
of  Aiigoa.  He  ezcfaiuiged  hit  dominion  for  that  of 
Peneua,  ao  that  the  latter  receiyed  Tixyns  inatead 
of  Aigoa.««2.  Son  of  Menelaiia  by  an  Aetolian 
alaTe,  Pieria  or  Teiida£.  Menelaua  brought  about 
•  marriage  between  Megapenthea  and  a  daughter 
of  Alector.  According  to  a  Rhodian  tradition, 
Hegapenthei,  after  the  death  of  hia  &ther,  ex- 
pelled Helen  from  Aigoa»  who  thereupon  fled  to 
Polyzo  at  Rhodea. 

MagSra  (Mrydpa),  daughter  of  Creon,  king  of 
Thebea,  and  wife  of  Herralea.    See  p.  308. 

Mifflxtk  (rii  M^yopo,  in  Lat.  Megaia,  -ae^  and 
pi.  Hegara,  -omm :  Mryopci^s,  Megarenaia).  L 
(Jlfi^om),  the  capital  of  Hsoarzs,  was  aitnated 
8  atadia  (1  mile)  from  the  aea  oppoaite  the  iabmd 
Salamia,  about  26  milea  from  Atnena  and  31  milea 
from  Corinth.  It  contisted  of  3  parta:  1.  The 
ancient  PeUugian  citadel,  called  Carioj  nid  to  have 
been  built  by  Car,  the  aon  of  Phoronena,  which 
waa  aitoated  on  a  hill  N.  W.  of  the  later  city. 
Thia  citadel  contained  the  ancient  and  celebrated 
Mtgarom  (jUyapw)  or  temple  of  Demeter,  from 
which  the  town  ia  auppoted  to  have  deriyed  ita 
name.  2.  The  modem  atadel,  aitnated  on  a  lower 
hill  to  the  S.W.  of  the  preceding,  and  called  Aleoh 
tkimtt  from  ita  reputed  founder  Alcathona,  aon  of 
Pelopa.  3.  The  town  properly  ao  called,  aitnated 
at  the  foot  of  the  two  citadeli^  aaid  to  hare  been 
founded  by  the  Pelopidae  under  Alcathena,  and 
aabaequenUy  enlarged  by  a  Doric  colony  under 
Alethea  and  Athemenea  at  the  time  of  Codrua.  It 
appears  to  have  been  originally  called  PoUdme 
(noAixvi}).  The  town  contained  many  public 
bntldinga  which  are  deacribed  at  length  by  Pauaa- 
niaa.  Ita  aeaport  waa  Ni$aea  (Nuraia),  which 
waa  connected  with  Megan  by  2  walla,  8  atadia  in 
length,  built  by  the  Atheniana  when  they  had 
poaaeaaion  of  Megara,  n.  c.  461—445.  Niaaea  ia 
aaid  to  have  been  built  by  Niaua,  the  aon  of  Pan- 
dion ;  and  the  inhabitanta  of  Megara  are  aome- 
timea  called  Niaaean  Megariana  (o/  Nio-oToi  Mt* 
yapus)  to  distingniah  them  from  the  Hybkean 
Megariana  (ol  'TKXouiM  Mryopca)  in  Sicily.  In 
front  of  Niiaea  lay  the  unall  ialand  Minoa  (Mi'mni), 
which  added  greatly  to  the  security  of  the  harbour. 
— In  the  most  ancient  timea  Megaia  and  the  aur- 
rounding  country  waa  inhabited  by  liclc^a.  It 
aubaeqnently  beosme  annexed  to  Attica  ;  and  Me- 
garia  formed  one  of  the  4  ancient  diyiaiona  of 
Attica.  It  was  next  conquered  by  the  Doriana, 
and  waa  for  a  time  aubject  to  Corinth  ;  but  it 
finally  asaerted  ita  independence,  and  rapidly  be- 
came a  wealthy  and  powerful  dty.  To  none  of 
these  eyenta  can  any  date  be  assigned  with  oer- 
tainbr.  Its  power  at  an  early  period  ia  attested  by 
the  flourishing  colonies  which  it  founded,  of  which 
Selymbria,  Chalcedon,  and  Byxantium,  and  the 
Hyblaean  Megara  in  Sicily,  were  the  moat  import- 
ant. Ita  nayy  waa  a  match  for  that  of  Athens, 
with  which  it  contested  the  ialand  of  Salamia ;  and 
it  waa  not  till  after  a  long  atruggle  that  the  Athe> 
piana  succeeded  in  obtaining  posaeaaion  of  this 
ialand.  The  goyemment  waa  originally  an  aristo- 
cracy M  in  moat  of  the  Doric  dtiea ;  but  Theagenes, 
who  put  himaelf  at  the  head  of  the  popular  party, 
obtained  the  supreme  power  about  b.  c.  620.  Thea- 
(anea  waa  afterwarda  expelled ;  and  a  democratical 
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fom  of  goyenment  establiahed.  After  the  Persian 
wars,  Megara  waa  for  aome  time  at  war  with  Co- 
rinth, and  waa  thua  led  to  form  an  aUiance  with 
Athena,  and  to  raoeiye  an  Athenian  garrison  into 
the  city,  461 ;  but  the  oligarehical  party  haying 
got  the  upper  hand  the  Atheniana  were  expeUed, 
441.  Megara  ia  not  often  mentioned  after  thia 
period.  It  waa  taken  and  ita  walla  deatroyed  by 
Demetriua  Polioreetea  ;  it  waa  taken  again  by  the 
Romana  under  Q.  Metellua ;  and  in  the  time  of 
Auguatua  it  had  oeaaed  to  be  a  pkce  of  importance. 
—Megaia  la  celebrated  in  the  history  of  philosophy, 
aa  the  seat  of  a  philosophical  achool,  uaually  called 
the  Megarian,  which  wu  founded  by  Euclid,  a 
natiye  of  the  city,  and  a  diadple  of  Socratea. 
[EucLmas,  No.  2.]  — There  are  no  remains  of 
any  importance  of  the  ancient  city  of  Megan.— 
2.  A  town  in  Sicily  on  the  E.  coaat,  N.  of  Syracuse, 
founded  by  Doriana  from  Mcgam  in  Greece,  &  c 
728,  on  the  aite  of  a  amall  town  Hybia,  and  hence 
called  Xegaia  HyUsM,  and  ita  inhabitanta  Me- 
garenaea  HybUei  (Mryapus  TtfAmbi).  From  the 
time  of  Qelon  it  belonged  to  Symcuae.  It  waa 
taken  and  plundered  by  the  Romana  in  the  2nd 
Punic  war,  and  from  that  time  aunk  into  insignifi- 
cance, but  it  ia  atill  mentioned  by  Cicero  under  the 
name  of  Megaria. 

Mag&rraa  (MeyaiM^t),  aon  of  Onchestns,  also 
called  a  aon  of  Poaeidon  and  Oenope,  of  Hippo- 
menea,  of  Apollo,  or  of  A^geus.  He  waa  a  brother 
of  Abrote,  the  wife  of  Niaua,  king  of  Megara,  and 
the  fiither  of  Erippua,  Timalcns,  Hippomenea,  and 
Eyaechme.  Megan  ia  said  to  haye  deriyed  ita  name 
from  him. 

lOgizif  W  Mryapis  or  ij  MtTopiid^  ic.  7^),  a 
small  district  in  Greece  between  the  Corinthian  and 
Saronic  gulfi^  originally  reckoned  part  of  Hellaa 
proper,  but  aubsequently  included  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesua  It  waa  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Boeotia,  on 
the  E.  and  N.E.  by  Attica,  and  on  the  S.  by  the 
territory  of  Corinth.  It  contained  about  143 
square  milea.  The  country  waa  yery  mountainoua  ; 
and  ita  only  pUun  waa  the  one  in  which  the  city  of 
Megan  was  situated.  It  waa  sepanted  from  Boeotia 
by  Mt  Cithaeron,  and  bom  Attica  by  the  moun- 
tains called  the  Horns  (rh  ndpara)  on  account  of 
their  2  projecting  aummita.  The  Geranean  moun- 
taina  extended  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
country,  and  formed  ita  S.  boundary  towards  Co- 
rinth. There  were  2  roads  through  these  moun- 
tains from  Corinth,  one  called  the  Scironian  pass, 
which  ran  along  the  Saronic  gulf;  paaaed  by  Crom- 
myon  and  Megara,  and  waa  the  direct  road  from 
Corinth  to  Athena  ;  the  other  ran  along  the  Corin- 
thian gult  paaaed  by  GeranCa  and  Pegae,  and  was 
the  road  from  Corinth  into  Boeotia.  The  only  town 
of  importance  in  Megaria  waa  ita  capital  Megara. 

[MlOARA.] 

Xegaithiiiei  (Mtyurehfis),  a  Greek  writer, 
who  waa  sent  by  Seleucus  Nicator  aa  ambassador 
to  SandncoUns,  king  of  the  Praaii,  where  he  re- 
sided some  time.  He  wrote  a  work  on  India,  in 
4  books,  entitled  ItuUea  {rk  *lp9iied)f  to  which 
Uter  Greek  writers  were  chiefly  indebted  for  their 
aooonrts  of  the  country. 

XagM  {M4yfis\  son  of  Phyleua,  and  grandson 
of  Angeas,  waa  one  of  the  auitora  of  Helen,  and  led 
hia  banda  from  Dulichinm  and  the  Echinadea 
against  Troy. 

Xagiddo  (M«7f««6,  MoTf  8ii :  Legun  9),  a  consi- 
denble  city  of  Palestine,  on  the  riyer  Kishon,  in 
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a  raMey  of  the  mud*  Dunev  wiueh  fonmd  a  pnt 
of  the  great  plain  of  Jeareel  or  Esdmbn,  on  the 
oonimes  of  GhUilea  and  SaoBaria.  It  was  a  leti- 
dence  of  tha  Caaaaaitiih  kingt  be^ire  tba  conqnest 
of  Palestine  by  Urn  Jeva.  It  was  fortifiad  br 
Solomon.  It  was-  paakiMy  the  same  plaoe  whick 
vaa  caUed  Lagit  vmket  the  BomaBs. 

Megiitfai,  a  people  of  AameBia,  in  tin  dotnet 
of  Sophene,  near  the  BapfamttK 

HOa,  rivec    [Mxliwu] 

Xela,  IVtblU)  a  Robbb  jmst,  who  ii  oAaa 
dted  in  the  Digest,  piobaUj  liwd.  in  1fa»  tiB»  of 
AntDoinaa  Phis. 

Mela,  or  ]EeU%  K*  Amw«ni»  the  jimpmii  sea 
of  M.  Annaeus  Seneca,  tha  rhatomciaD,  and  baa- 
ther  of  L.  Seneca  the  piulosophee,  aad  QaUiou  By 
his  wife  Acilia  ha  had  at  Icasft  one  wmK,  the  cele> 
hrated  Lucao.  Afier  LacaallB  deaths  ▲.&  65,  Mela 
laid  claim  to  his  property ;  and  aa  ha  was  rich,  he 
was  accnsed  of  being  privy  to  Pisa*fe  eonspiiaey, 
and  anticipated  a  oertaia  santstMiB  by  nieiie. 

Xda,  PompoBlvi,  tha  fiiat  Bomaa  aathor  who 
composed  a  fonoid  trsatisa  upon  Geogxapfay,  waa  a 
ZKtire  of  Spain,  and  ptobaUy  floorished  nnder  the 
emperor  Claudiiiik  His  wodc  ia  entitled  De  Situ 
Otitis  Libri  JIL  It  containaa  brief  description  of 
the  whole  world  as  known  to  the  Ronana  Tha 
text  is  often  eoirupt,  bat  tha  style  is  simple,  and 
the  Latinity  is  pure  ;  and  althoogfa  eveiy  thing  is 
compressed  within  the  narrowest  limita,  we  find 
the  monotony  of  the  catalogue  occasionally  diver* 
sified  by  animated  and  pleasing  pictores.  The  best 
edition  is  by  Tzschuckins,  7  parts.  8to.  Lips.  1607. 

Melaena  Aora  (i)  Vlihatva  axpa).  "L  (Kara 
Bumu,  which  means  the  same  as  the  Greek  name, 
i.  e.  the  Black  Cape\  the  N.W.  promontory  of  the 
great  peninsula  of  Ionia:  formed  by  Mt  Mimaa  ; 
celebrated  for  the  millstones  hewn  from  it.«»S> 
(C  Si.  Niooto),  the  N.W.  promontory  of  the  island 
of  Chios.  ^8.  (Kara  Bunrn)  a  promontory  of 
Bithynia,  a  little  E.  of  the  Bospoms,  between  the 
rivers  Rhebas  and  Artanes ;  i^so  called  KoAd'oicpov 
and  Bidvtfias  ittpoK 

HUaenae  (McAouwf:  MtKaafw6s).  I.  OrM^ 
laenSae  (McAoiyraf),  a  town  in  the  W.  of  Arcadia 
on  the  Alpheus,  N.W.  of  Buphagium,  and  S.  E.  of 
Heraea.^2.  A  demus  in  Attica,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Boeotia,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Antiochia 

Melamblnm  (McA^^iAor),  a  town  of  Thessaly 
in  Pe]a<»fl^otis,  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Scotnssa. 

Xelampna  (McAdt^vow).  1.  Son  of  Am3rthaon 
by  Idomene,  or,  according  to  others,  by  Aglaia  or 
Rhodope,  and  a  brother  of  Bias.  He  was  looked 
upon  by  the  ancients  as  the  first  mortal  who  had 
been  endowed  with  prophetic  powers,  as  tho  per- 
son who  first  practised  the  medical  art,  and  who 
established  the  worship  of  Dionysus  in  Greece; 
He  is  said  to  have  been  married  to  Iphianaaaa 
(others  call  her  Iphianira  or  Cyrianassa),  by  whom 
he  became  the  father  of  Mantius  and  Antiphatea 
Abas,  Bias,  Manto,  and  Pronoo  are  alw  named  by 
some  writers  as  his  children.  Before  his  house 
there  stood  an  oak  tree  containing  a  serpent^s  nest. 
The  old  serpents  were  killed  by  his  servants,  but 
Melampus  took  care  of  the  young  ones  and  fed 
them  carefully.  One  day,  when  he  waa  asleep, 
they  cleaned  his  ears  with  their  tongnea  On  his 
wakino;  he  perceived,  to  his  astanbhment,  that  he 
now  understood  the  language  of  birds,  and  that 
with  their  assistance  he  could  fMotall  the  future. 
In  addition  to  this  he  acquired  the  power  of  pro- 
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phesying  ftom  the  Wetima  that  were  oflhed  to 
the  gods ;  and,  after  having  aa 
Apollo  on  tha  banks  of  the  Alpheoa,  ho 
most  renowned  aeothaaycr.  Daring  Us 
at  Pyloa  his  brother  Bias  waa  ono  of  tho  aaitora 
for  tha  hand  of  Pero,  ih%  dangbler  o#  Neleob 
The  hitter  promised  his  daughter  to  tha  man  a^o 
shoaid  bring  him  the  ozon  of  Iphidus^  which  wen- 
gaaaded  by  a  dog  whan  nehher  man  nar  aaima] 
coaid  approach.  Mebnmus  undertook  tha  taak  of 
procuring  tho  oxen  for  hia  brolhar,  although  ba 
knewtiiat  ihe  thief  would  bo  caught  and  kept  is 
imprisonment  for  a  year,  after  which  he  waa  to  coma 
into  possession  of  the  oxen.  Thiaga  tamed  oat  aa  ha 
had  said ;  Melampoa  waa  thrown  into  prison,  aad 
in  his  captivity  ho  learned  from  the  wood-woima 
that  the  bailing  in  whidi  ha  waa  imprisoned 
would  soon  break  dow&  He  acoordingiy  demanded 
to  bo  let  ont,  aad  as  Phylacua  and  Iphidns  thus 
beeamo  acquainted  with  his  prophetio  powen,  tfaey 
asked  him  in  what  manner  Iphidus,  who  had  no 
children,  was  to  beconm  fitthor.  Melaaipua,  on  tho 
saggeatioa  of  a  vulture,  advised  Iphidua  to  taka 
tho  rust  from  the  knife  with  which  Phylseus  had 
once  cut  his  son,  aad  drink  it  in  aratar  during  tea 
days*  Thia  was  dena^  aad  Iphiehs  became  tha 
fiuher  of  Podaioes.  Melampus  now  received  tha 
oxen  as  a  reward  for  his  good  serricea,  drove  them 
to  Pylos,  aad  thua  gained  Pero  for  his  brothea 
Afitfwards  Melampus  obtained  posaeesioa  of  a 
thicd  of  the  kingdom  of  Argos  in  the  foOowiag 
manner:  —  In  the  reign  of  Anazagona,  kii^  of 
Argos,  tha  vramen  of  the  kingdom  were  tamtd 
with  madness,  and  roamed  about  the  cumitry  in  a 
frantic  stale.  Mehmpus  cured  them  of  their  frcnsy, 
on  conditian  that  he  and  his  brother  Bias  shouM 
receive  an  equal  share  with  Anaxagoras  in  tho 
kingdom  of  Argos.  Melampus  and  Bias  married 
the  two  daughtezB  of  Proetns,  and  ruled  over  tam^ 
thirds  of  Argos.-«2.  The  author  of  2  little  Greek 
worka  still  extant,  entitled  DivinoHo  e»  PaipOa- 
tione  and  De  Naevis  Oleaceis  us  Corpora,  He  lived 
probably  in  the  3rd  century  b.  a  at  Alexandria. 
Both  the  works  are  full  of  superstitions  and  absur- 
dities. Edited  by  Frans,  in  his  Seriptare$  PhyriO' 
gnomiae  Vderes,  Altenbuig,  1780L 

Melanohlaeni  (McXdTxAaiwoc),  a  peopia  in  dia 
N.  of  Sarmatia  Asiatica,  about  the  upper  coaiaa 
of  the  river  Tanais  (Don),  resembling  the  S^hiana 
in  manners,  though  of  a  different  raoa.  Their 
Greek  name  was  derived  from  their  daric  dothiog. 

■SUbilppa  (McAaWmnr),  daughter  of  Chiron, 
also  called  Evippe.  Being  with  child  by  Aeolus, 
she  fled  to  mount  Pelion ;  and  in  order  that  her 
condition  might  not  become  known,  she  prayed 
to  be  metamorphosed  into  a  mare.  Artemia  granted 
her  prayer,  and  in  the  form  of  a  horro  she  waa 
placed  among  the  stars.  Another  account  describei 
her  metamorphosis  as  a  punishment  for  havii^ 
despised  Artemis  or  for  having  divulged  the  conn* 
sels  of  the  gods. 

Mjfl&nippldea  (McAaranrcSiif),  of  Meloa,  a  celo> 
biated  lyric  poet  in  the  department  of  the  dithy- 
ramb. He  nourished  about  B.C.  440,  and  lived 
for  some  time  at  the  court  of  Perdiocaa,  of  Maee« 
donia,  and  there  died.  His  high  reputation  as  a 
poet  is  intimated  by  Xenophon,  who  makes  Aris- 
todemus  give  him  the  first  place  among  dithyiam* 
bic  poets,  by  the  side  of  Homer,  Sophocles,  Poly* 
cletns,  and  Zeuxis,  as  the  chief  mastcn  in  thmr 
respective  arts  ;  and  by  Plutarch,  who  mentions 
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VaOf  wiih  SimAnidM  and  Suripid«v  M'^nBOog  tbi 
moit  ^if^iipgi"*^'**'  iBBiten  of  nmaic  Seveiml 
TflnM  of  hia  poekiy  aseitill  piMirved.  Sm  Baigk, 
PoiiL  l^gr,  Gnmo.  pp.  847-^850.  Soma  writers, 
followiog  the  aothootj  of  Suida%  OMke  2  poeti  of 
thiBnuie. 

HSHbrmi"*  (MiA4y«Tot),  mh  of  Aitseiti  of 
ThebM^  who,  in  the  attack  of  tha  Styen  on  hia 
natiTe  city,  alew  Tydaoa  and  Meciateiia.  Hia 
tomb  waa  shown  in  tha  neighbourhood  of  Thebea 
on.tha  zoad  to  Chaldab 

XelaiiogMtfllL    [GAaruuA.] 

K|i*"»i»fa«  (Mf^lU«M).  1.  AJaa  called  Ma- 
lantheoa,  ion  of  DoUaa»  waa  a  goat*haid  of  Ulyiiea, 
who  aided  with  tha  aoiton  of  Penelope,  aad  waa 
killed  by  Ulyues.-^.  An  Athenian  tragio  poet,  of 
whom  little  ii  known  beyond  tha  attacka  made  on 
him  by  Arietophanea  and  tha  other  comic  peeta. 
The  most  important  paanga  raepectiqg  him  if  in  tha 
Ptaat  of  Arietophanea  (796,.&c,).  Ha  waa  cela- 
bxBtad  for  hie  wit,  of  which  aeveml  apacimena  aia 
preaerred  by  Platarch.<^&  Or.  Holanthiia,  an 
eminent  Greek  painter  of  the  Sieyenum  ichooly 
waa  contemporary  with  Apelles  (b.  a  332),  with 
whom  he  atodied  under  Pamphilna.  Ha  waa  ona 
of  the  beat  colouriat  of  all  tha  Greek  painleca» 

Xalaathliui  (McXMiot,  prob.  Md^Iniia\  a 
river  of  Pontna,  in  Aaia  Mima,  £.  of  the  Prom. 
Jaaoniun ;  tha  boundary  between  Pontna  Pol»- 
ffloniacua  and  Pontna  Ca^Midocina». 

MeUnthni  or  HalaatMni  (M^avtfoa),  ona  of 
the  Nelidae,  and  king*  of  Meaaenia,  whence  ha  waa 
driyen  ont  by  tha  Heiadidaa^  on  thair  oonquaat  of 
the  Peloponneana  ;  and,  following  tha  inatmdiona 
of  the  Delphic  orBclei»  took  leiuga  in  Attica.  In  a 
war  between  the  Atheniana  anid  Boeotiana,  Xan- 
thua,  the  Boeotian  king^  challenged  Thyraoetea, 
king  of  Athena  and  the  laat  of  ue  Thcaidaa,  to 
single  combat.  Thymoetea  declined  the  challenge 
on  the  ground  of  age  and  iafixmity.  So  ran  the 
story,  which  strove  afterwards  to  diagniae  the 
violent  change  of  dynasty ;  and  Melanthoa  under* 
took  it  on  condition  of  being  rewarded  with  the 
throne  in  the  event  of  ancoeaa.  He  alew  Xanthua, 
and  became  king,  to  the  ezcluaion  of  the  Thesidae. 
According  to  Pauaaniaa,  tha  oonqoertv  of  Xanthua 
waA  Andropompna,  the  lather  of  Malanthua  ;  aty 
carding  to  Aristotle,  it  wm  Codroa,  hiaaon. 

MeUa  (Mc\as),  the  name  of  several  rivcra,  whoae 
watera  were  of  a  dark  colour.  L  (Miauro  iVero  or 
Afottro  Patamo\  a  amall  riTer  in  Boeotia,  which 
rises  7  stadia  N.  of  Orchomenns,  beoomea  navigable 
almost  from  ita  aonrce,  fiowa  between  Orchomenaa 
&nd  Aspledon,  and  loaea  tha  greater  part  of  ita 
waters  in  the  maahea  connected  with  lake  Copaia. 
A  small  portion  of  ita  waters  fell  in  ancient  times 
lato  the  river  Cephiaaua.— 8.  A  river  of  Theaaaly 
in  the  diatrict  Malia,  flows  near  Heraclea  and 
Trachis,  and  falls  into  the  Maliac  gnlC  — 8.  A 
river  of  Thesaaly  in  Phthiotiai  fislls  into  the  Api- 
^ttnai«->4.  A  rirer  of  Thrace,  flows  fint  aW., 
then  N.  W.,  and  falls  N.  of  Caidia  mto  tha  Mehu 
Sinaa.^5.  A  river  in  the  N.E.  of  Sicily,  which 
nowa  into  the  sea  between  Mylae  and  Nauloehua, 
t^Rnigh  excellent  meadows,  in  which  the  oxen  of 
w*  aun  are  aaid  to  have  fed.— 6.  (^Mamfrngal' 
^)i  a  navigable  river,  50  stadia  (5  geog.  milea) 
£•  of  Side,  waa  tha  boundary  between  Pamphylia 
•ad  CilicU._7,  (ITam^a,  i.  e.  (Ae  mack  Rher% 
^  ^^VP^docia,  rises  in  M.  Aigaeua,  flowa  paat 
**^Oi  sod,  after  forming  asnccesaion  of  mocaaaea, 
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falls  into  tha  Haly%  and  not  (aa  Stiabo  saya)  into 
tha  Enphmteai 

KbIm.  BiBW  (Mtf  Aos  ae^Xwof :  Gulf  of  Saro§), 
a^df  of  tha  Aegaeaa  sea,  between  the  coast  of 
Thraee  on  the  N.W.  and  tha  Thiacian  Chersena- 
aoa  oa  the  S.  E^  into  which  the  river  Melaa  flowa. 

Maldi  or  Mialdae,  a  people  in  Gallia  Lugdu- 
nansia  on  the  bocden  of  Belgisa,  and  upon  tha 
river  Sequana  (&um),  in  whoae  territory  Caesar 
bnilt^40  ahipa  for  hia  expedition  againat  Britain. 

ITalJiigMP  {M§\4aypos),  1.  Son  of  Oenena  ami 
Althaea,  tha  daughter  of  Theatiua,  husband  ol 
CleopatBB,  and  faidier  of  Polydom.  Others  call 
him  a  son  of  Ares  and  Althaea.  He  was  one  of 
the  meet  £uaous  Aetoliaa  heroes  of  Caljdon,  and 
diatinguished  himaelf  by  his  skill  in  throwing  tha 
javelin.  Ha  took  part  in  the  Argonantic  ezpe> 
ditioB.  On  hia  return  home,  the  fields  of  Calydon 
were  laid  waata  by  a  monatnua  boar,  which  Art^ 
mis  had  suit  againat  tha  country  as  a  punishment, 
because  Oeneus,  tha  king  of  the  place,  once  neg* 
lected  to  ofier  up  a  sacrifice  to  the  goddess.  No 
one  dared  encaunter  tha  terrible  animal,  till  at 
length  Meleager,  with  a  band  of  other  heroea, 
went  out  to  hunt  the  boar.  He  slew  the  animal ; 
bat  tha  Calydoniana  and  Curates  quarrelled  about 
thfr  head  and  hide,  and  at  length  waged  open  war 
againat  each  other.  Tha  Calydoniana  were  always 
victoriooa,  so  long  aa  Meleager  went  out  with 
thenv  Bat  when  his  mother  Althaea  pronounced 
a  cursa  upon  him,  enraged  at  the  death  of  her 
brother  who  had  £dlen  in  the  fight,  Meleager 
ati^ed  al  honia  with  his  wife  Cleopatra.  The 
Cnseteanow  begpa  to  press  Calydon  very  hard.  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  old  men  of  the  town  made 
him  tha  mosfbriUiattt  promiseB  if  he  would  again 
join  in  the  fight,  and  that  his  father,  his  sbtera, 
and  his  mother  supplicated  him.  At  length,  how- 
ever, ha  yielded  to  the  pmyera  of  his  wife,  Cleo- 
patra: he  put  the  Curetea  to  flight,  but  he  never 
returned  Immei,  for  the  Erinnya,  who  had  heard 
the  earae  of  hia  mother,  overtook  him. .  Such  is 
tha  more  ancient  form  of  the  legend,  as  we  find  it 
in  Homer.  (//.  ix.  5*27,  seq.)  In  the  later  tra* 
ditions  Meleager  collects  the  heroes  from  all  parts 
of  Greece  to  join  him  in  the  hunt.  Among  others 
was  the  fair  maiden  Atalanta;  but  the  heroes 
refused  to  hunt  with  her,  until  Meleager,  who  was 
in  love  with  her,  overcame  their  opposition.  Ata- 
lanta gave  the  animal  the  first  wound,  which  was 
at  length  shiin  by  Meleager.  He  presented  the 
hide  to  Atalanta,  but  the  sons  of  Thestius  took  it 
firom  her,  whereupon  Meleager  in  a  rage  slew 
them.  This,  however,  waa  the  cause  of  his  own 
death  which  came  to  pass  in  the  following  way. 
When  he  waa  7  days  old  the  Moerae  appeared, 
declaring  that  the  boy  would  die  as  soon  aa  the 
pieceof  wood  which  waa  burning  on  the  hearth  should 
be  consumed.  Althaea,  upon  hearing  this,  extin- 
guished the  firebrand,  and  concealed  it  in  a  chest. 
Meleager  himself  became  in\'ulnerable ;  but  after 
he  had  killed  the  brothers  of  his  mother,  she 
lighted  the  piece  of  wood,  and  Meleager  died. 
Althaea,  too  late  repenting  of  what  she  had  done, 
put  an  end  to  her  life ;  and  Cleopatra  died  of 
griel  The  sisters  of  Meleager  wept  unceasingly 
after  his  death,  until  Artemis  changed  them  into 
guinea-hens  (/MA<a7pi8cr),  which  were  transferred 
to  the  island  of  Leros.  Even  in  this  condition 
they  mourned  during  a  certain  part  of  the  year  for 
their  brother.    Two  of  them,  Goige  and  De'iaain, 
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through  the  mediation  of  Dionyfos,  were  not  meta- 
morphosed.—2.  Son  of  Neoptolemni,  a  Macedo- 
nian officer  in  the  eerrice  of  Alexander  the  Great 
After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  (b.c.  323) 
Meleager  reeisted  the  claimi  of  PerdiocM  to  the 
regency,  and  was  eTentoally  aasociated  vith  the 
latter  in  this  office.  Shortly  afterwards,  however, 
he  was  put  to  death  hy  order  of  Perdiccas.— 
8.  Son  of  Eiicrates,  the  oelehrated  writer  and  col- 
lector of  epigrams,  was  a  native  of  Gadata  in  Pa- 
lestine, and  lived  about  B.  c.  60.  There  are  131 
of  his  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  written 
in  a  good  Greek  style,  though  somewhat  affected, 
and  &tingui8hed  by  sophistic  acumen  and  amatory 
&ncy.  An  account  of  his  collection  of  epigrams  is 
given  under  Planuoib. 

XSlStus  or  Melitiis  (Mikiros:  M^Xtrof),  an 
obscure  tragic  poet,  but  notorious  as  one  of  the 
accusers  of  Socrates,  was  an  Athenian,  of  the  Pit- 
thean  demus.  He  is  represented  by  Plato  and 
Aristophanes  and  their  scholiasts  as  a  frigid  and 
licentious  poet,  and  a  worthless  and  profligate  man. 
In  the  accusation  of  Socrates  it  was  Meletus  who 
laid  the  indictment  before  the  Arcbon  Basileus ;  but 
in  reality  he  was  the  most  insignificant  of  the 
accusers ;  and  according  to  one  account  he  was 
bribed  by  Anytus  and  Lycon  to  take  part  in  the 
affiur.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Socrates,  the  Athe- 
nians repented  of  their  injustice,  and  Heletus  was 
stoned  to  death  as  one  of  the  authors  of  their  folly. 

MiUa  (MeAia),  a  nymph,  daughter  of  Oceanus, 
became  by  Inachus  the  moUier  of  Phoroneus  and 
Aegialeus  or  Pegeus ;  and  by  Silenus  the  mother 
of  the  centaur,  Pholus ;  and  by  Poseidon  of  Amy- 
cus.  She  was  carried  off  by  Apollo,  and  became 
by  him  the  mother  of  Ismenius,  and  of  the  seer 
Tenerus.  She  was  worshipped  in  the  Ismenium, 
the  sanctuary  of  Apollo,  near  Thebes.  In  the 
plural  form,  the  Afeliae  or  MeUadea  (McXfoi, 
MfXitiSes)  are  the  nymphs,  who,  along  with  the 
Gigantes  and  Erinnyes,  sprang  from  the  drops  of 
blood  that  fell  from  Uranus  and  were  received  by 
Gaea.  The  nymphs  that  nursed  Zeus  are  likewise 
cidled  Meliae. 

Xeliboea  (Mc\itfoia :  McAi§oc  Jf ).  1.  A  town  on 
the  coast  of  Thessaly  in  Magnesia,  between  Mt. 
Ossa  and  Mt.  Pelion,  is  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Magnes,  and  to  have  been  named  Meliboea  in 
honour  of  his  wife.  It  is  mentioned  by  Homer  as 
belonging  to  the  dominions  of  Philoctetes,  who  is 
hence  called  by  Viigil  {Aen,  iiL  401)  dux  Meli- 
boetu.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  purple  dye.  (Lu- 
cret.  ii.  499  ;  Viig.  Aen,  v.  251.)  ~  2.  A  small 
island  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Orontes  in  Syria. 

Xelibertes.    [Palaxmon.] 

Xeliasa  (MiXta-ca),  1.  A  nymph  said  to  have 
discovered  the  use  of  honey,  and  from  whom  bees 
were  believed  to  have  received  their  name  (ficAio-- 
iroi).  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
name  really  came  from  /i«eAi,  honey,  and  was 
hence  given  to  nymphs.  According  to  some  tra- 
ditions bees  were  nymphs  metamorphosed.  Hence 
the  nymphs  who  fed  the  infant  Zeus  with  honey 
are  called  Melissae.  »■  2.  The  name  of  priestesses 
in  general,  but  more  especially  of  the  priestesses  of 
Demeter,  Persephone,  Apollo,  and  Artemis.  — 
8.  Wife  of  Periander,  tyrant  of  Corinth,  and 
daughter  of  Procles,  tyrant  of  Epidaurus,  was  shun 
by  her  husband.     [Pkriandkr.] 

XeUssus  {M4\itnTof),  L  Of  Samos,  a  Greek 
philosopher,  the  son  of  Ithagenes,  was,  according  to 
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tha  commoD  acoount,  the  eomnsiider  of  the  fleet 
opposed  to  Perides,  b.  c  440.  Bat  be  ii  not  mo- 
tioned by  Thuqrdides,  and  might  prolsUj  to  l< 
placed  much  eulier,  as  he  is  ssid  to  hsn  beei 
connected  with  Henditos,  and  to  km  been  i 
disdple  of  Paimenides.  It  appeaa  fess  the  h^- 
ments  of  his  work,  which  was  wtittai  m  prat, 
and  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  that  he  adopted  the  dix- 
trines  of  the  EIeatics.^2.  A  LatiB  gnmnriis 
and  a  comic  poet,  was  a  freedman  of  Mieeeou 
and  was  entrusted  by  Augustas  with  the  amw 
ment  of  the  library  in  the  portico  of  Odsm. 

lUHta  orliaXte  (MsAfni:  NiXitoZk,  M 
tensis).  L  (jlla2to),  anidand  in  the  M  ' 
sea,  situated  58  moles  from  the  Dearest  poist 
Sicily,  and  179  miles  from  the  nearest  point 
Africa.  Its  greatest  length  is  17i  milea,  nd 
greatest  breadth  9^  miles.  The  iilsnd  ni  i- 
colonised  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  oaed  it  u  i 
pkce  of  refuge  for  their  ships,  on  sccoDBt  d  i> 
excellent  harbours.  It  afterwards  pened  iato  tit 
hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  but  wss  tika  p» 
session  of  by  the  Ramans  in  the  2Dd  Pmie  w, 
and  annexed  to  the  province  of  Sicilj.  Tb  ^aatsi 
however  appear  to  have  neglected  the  ii!ei.a2^ 
it  is  mentimed  by  Cioeio  as  a  (reqaeot  vsic  x 
pirates.  It  contained  a  town  of  the  oae  iii!^ 
founded  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  2  cek^*^ 
temples,  one  of  Jono  on  a  promootoiy  oa^  ^ 
town,  and  another  of  Hercules  in  the  S.  t^'f 
island.  It  is  cdebrated  in  sacred  ^'^"^^"J^j 
island  on  which  the  Apostle  Paul  was  ihipvreek^ 
though  some  writers  enoneously  luppoie  ^  ^^ 
apostle  was  shipwrecked  on  the'islsnd  of  tks^ 
name  off  the  Illyrtan  coast  The  inhabiaaa  sj 
nufiictured  fine  cloth,  which  was  m  modi  ^^ 
at  Rome.  They  also  exported  a  »"^^ 
quantity  of  honey ;  and  firom  this  islsnd,  vaei^\ 
to  some  authorities,  came  the  eatiliMtBar*^^ 
fiivourite  lapdogs  of  the  Roman  bdiea.  M 
other  writers  make  them  come  from  the  r!m  A 
the  lUyrian  coast. — 2.  {Mdeda).  a  usiQ  i>l»^ 
the  Adriatic  sea  off  the  coast  of  Ulyris  {\>^^\ 
N.  W.  of  Epidaurus.  —  8.  A  denuu  in  Atcj 
which  also  formed  part  of  the  city  of  Athens,  q 
situated  S.  of  the  inner  Cetamicas,  audpn'O^J 
induded  the  hill  of  the  Museum.  It «»  ^ 
have  derived  its  name  from  a  nymph  Meiit''.  <^ 
whom  Hercules  was  in  love,  and  it  tberefor^  i- 
tained  a  temple  of  this  god.  One  of  the  g»i^ 
Athens  was  called  the  Mditian  gate,  beoJi^ 
led  to  this  demus.  [See  p.  lOS,  a.]  -4.  A  ^^ 
in  Aetolia  near  the  moufli  of  the  Acbeloc;.  ^ 
longing  to  the  territory  of  the  town  Oeniidae. 

XeUtaea,  KditCa  or  Xditfft  (MeXrroia,  K 
XfTfia.  MffXirfa :  MeX«r««5j),  a  town  of  Tb«** 
in  Phthiotis,  on  the  N.  slope  of  Mt  Otfcm.  s; 
near  the  river  Enipeus.  It  is  said  to  ha«  ■"' 
called  Pyrrha  in  more  ancient  tines  acdt 
sepulchre  of  Hellen  was  shown  in  its  manci-f - 

MSIIte  (MeXfTn),  a  nymph,  one  of  the  Ne^  -^ 
a  daughter  of  Noeus  and  Doris. 

MJWttSnS  (Mc\irnr4),  a  district  of  S^^_ 
Minor,  between  the  Anti-Tanrns  snd  iw  ^ 
phrates,  celebnted  for  itt  fertility,  and  «p«* 
for  iu  fruit-trees,  oil,  and  wine.  It  v^»\ 
great  town  until  the  1st  centoiyof  o^l^era,«- 
a  dty,  also  called  Mditene  (now  M<Jai*fi^] 
built  on  a  tributary  of  the  BaphrstM,  ani  "\ 
that  river  itsdf;  probably  on  the  Vte  of  » '^^ 
ancient  fort    ThU  became  a  phwe  of  w'"*^*'*'^ 
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importance  ;  the  centre  of  seTeral  roads  ;  the  sta- 
tion, nnder  Titos,  of  the  12th  legion  ;  and,  in  the 
later  dirision  of  the  prorinces,  the  capital  of 
Armenia  Secunda.  In  ▲.d.  577,  it  was  the  scene 
of  a  victory  gained  by  the  Romans  over  the 
Persians  under  Chosroei  I. 

KiUto  (MeA^Ttfy),  a  Christian  writer  of  consi- 
deiable  eminence,  was  bishop  of  Sardes  in  the 
reign  of  M.  Anrelins,  to  whom  he  presented  an 
Apology  for  the  Christians.  Of  his  numerous 
works  only  fragments  are  extant. 

mia  or  Mda  (Afstfa),  a  river  in  Oallia  Ttans- 
padana,  which  flows  by  Brixia  and  fidls  into  the 
OUius  (Mio). 

MftUana.  L  A  town  of  the  Bastoli  in  Hispania 
Baetica  between  Belon  and  Caipe,  on  the  road 
from  Oades  to  MabKa.-*2.  A  town  in  the  same 
province,  considerably  N.  of  the  former,  on  the 
road  from  Corduba  to  Emerita. 

Melodflnnm  {Afelun),  a  town  of  the  Senones  in 
Gallia  Lugdunensis,  on  an  island  of  the  Seqnana 
(Seime\  and  on  the  rood  from  Agcndicum  to  Lutetia 
ParisionmL 

MHOS  (MiyXot:  M^Aiof :  Mile),  an  island  in 
the  Aegaean  sea,  and  the  most  W.-ly  of  the  group 
of  the  Cyclades,  whence  it  was  called  Zephyria  by 
Aristotle.  It  is  about  70  miles  N.  of  the  coast  of 
Crete,  and  65  E.  of  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus. 
Its  length  is  about  14  miles  from  E.  to  W^  and  its 
breadth  about  8  miles.  It  contains  on  the  N.  a 
deep  bar,  which  forms  an  excellent  harbour,  and 
on  which  was  situated  a  town,  bearing  the  same 
name  as  the  island.  The  island  is  of  volcanic 
origin ;  it  contains  hot  springs,  and  mines  of  sul- 
phur and  alum.  Its  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  it 
produced  in  antiquity,  as  it  does  at  present,  abun- 
dance of  com,  oil,  wine,  &c.  It  was  first  colonised 
by  the  Phoenicians,  who  are  said  to  have  called  it 
Bybbu  or  Byblt\  after  the  Phoenician  town  Byblus. 
It  waa  afterwards  colonised  by  Lacedaemonians,  or 
at  least  by  Dorians ;  and  consequently  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  it  embraced  the  side  of  Sparta.  In 
B.C.  426  the  Athenians  made  an  unsuccessful 
attack  upon  the  island;  but  in  416  they  obtained 
possession  of  the  town  after  a  siege  of  several 
months,  whereupon  they  killed  all  the  adult  males, 
sold  the  women  and  children  as  shives,and  peopled 
the  island  by  an  Athenian  colony. — Melos  was  the 
birthplace  of  Diagoras,  the  atheist,  whence  Aristo- 
phanes calls  Socrates  also  the  Melian. 

Melpdiiii&i  (fUtKirofiivii),  i.  e.  the  singing 
goddess,  one  of  the  9  Muses,  who  presided  over 
Tragedy.     See  Musax. 

XainXiii,  a  people  in  Oallia  Narbonensis,  on  the 
W.  bank  of  the  Durentia,  whose  chief  town  was 
Carpentoracte  (Carpentnu). 

***"inTft  Oiens,  a  plebeian  house  at  Rome, 
whose  members  do  not  occur  in  history  before  b.  c. 
173,  but  who  pretended  to  be  descended  from  the 
Trojan  Mnestheus.    (Vir^p.  Aen.  v.  1 17.) 

XenuBliif.  L  G^  tribune  of  the  plebs  &&  111, 
was  an  ardent  opponent  of  die  oligarchical  party 
at  Rome  during  the  Jugnrthine  war.  Among  the 
nobles  impeached  by  Memmius  were  L.  Calpumius 
Bettia  ana  M.  Aemilins  Scauros.  Memmius  was 
slain  by  the  mob  of  Satuminua  and  Glaucia,  while 
a  candidate  for  the  consolship  in  100.  — 2.  G. 
Kemndiis  0«mtUiii,  tribune  of  the  plebs  $6,  en- 
rale  aedile  60,  and  praetor  58.  He  belonged  at  that 
time  to  the  Senatorian  party,  since  he  impeached 
P.  Vatinhis,  oppowd  P.  dodioa,  and  was  vehe- 
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ment  in  hii  invectives  against  Julius  Caesar.  But 
before  he  competed  for  the  consulship,  54,  he  had 
been  reconciled  to  Caesar,  who  supported  him 
with  all  his  interest.  Memmius,  however,  again 
offended  Caesar  by  revealmg  a  certain  coalition 
with  his  opponents  at  the  comitia.  He  was  im- 
peached for  ambitus,  and,  receiving  no  aid  from 
Caesar,  withdrew  fnnn  Rome  to  Mytilene,  where 
he  was  living  in  the  year  of  Cicero's  proconsulate. 
Memmius  married  Fausta,  a  daughter  of  the  dictator 
Sulhi,  whom  he  divorced  after  having  by  her  at 
least  one  son  C.  Memmius.  [No.  3.]  He  was 
eminent  both  in  literature  and  in  eloquence.  Lu- 
cretius dedicated  his  poem,  De  JRerum  NaimrOf  to 
him.  He  was  a  man  of  profligate  character,  and 
wrote  indecent  poems.— 3.  G.  Memmiiu,  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  54,  when 
he  prosecuted  A.  Gabinius  for  malversation  in  his. 
province  of  Syria,  and  Domitius  Calvinus  for  am- 
bitus at  his  consular  comitia.  Memmius  was  step- 
son of  T.  Annius  Milo  who  married  his  mother 
Fausta  after  her  divorce.  He  was  consul  snffectua 
34.-4.  P.  Memmius  Begnliu,  consul  suffectus 
▲.  D.  31,  afterwards  praefect  of  Macedonia  and 
Achaia.  He  was  the  husband  of  LoUia  Paulina^ 
and  was  compelled  by  Caligula  to  divorce  her. 

Xemmm  (M^/iywy).  1.  The  beautiful  son  of  Ti- 
thonus  and  Eos  (Aurora),  and  brother  of  Emathion. 
He  is  rarely  mentioned  by  Homer,  and  must  be  re- 
garded essentially  as  a  post-Homeric  hero.  Accord- 
ing to  these  later  traditions,  he  was  a  prince  of  the 
Ethiopians,  who  came  to  the  assistance  of  his  uncle 
Priam,  for  Tithonus  and  Priam  were  half-brothers, 
being  both  sons  of  Laomedon  by  different  mothers. 
Respecting  his  expedition  to  Troy  there  are  dif- 
ferent legends.  According  to  some  Memnon  the 
Ethiopian  first  went  to  Eg}'pt,  thence  to  Susa,  and 
thence  to  Troy.  At  Susa,  which  had  been  founded 
by  Tithonus,  Memnon  built  the  acropolis,  which 
was  called  after  him  the  Memnonium.  According 
to  others  Tithonus  was  the  governor  of  a  Persian 
province,  and  the  &vourite  of  Teutamus ;  and 
Memnon  obtained  the  command  of  a  large  host  of 
Ethiopians  and  Susans  to  succour  Priam.  Memnon 
came  to  the  war  in  armour  made  for  him  by 
Hephaestus.  He  slew  Antilochus,  the  son  of 
Nestor,  but  was  himself  slain  by  Achilles,  after  a 
long  and  fierce  combat  While  the  two  heroes 
were  fighting,  Zeus  weighed  their  fates,  and  the 
scale  containing  Memnon^s  sank.  His  mother 
was  inconsolable  at  his  death.  She  wept  for 
him  every  morning ;  and  the  dew-drops  of  the 
morning  are  the  tears  of  Eos.  To  soothe  the  grief 
of  his  mother,  Zeus  caused  a  number  of  birds  to 
issue  out  of  the  funeral  pile,  on  which  the  body  of 
Memnon  was  burning,  which,  after  flying  thrice 
around  the  burning  pile,  divided  into  two  separate 
bodies,  which  fought  so  fiercely,  that  half  ot  them 
fell  down  upon  the  ashes  of  the  hero,  and  thus 
formed  a  funeral  sacrifice  for  him.  These  birds 
were  called  Memmnnde$,  and  according  to  a  story 
current  on  the  Hellespont,  they  visited  every  year 
the  tomb  of  the  hero.  At  the  entreaties  of  Eot, 
Zeuf  conferred  immortality  upon  Memnon.  At  a 
comparatively  late  period,  the  Greeks  gave  the 
name  of  Memnon  to  the  oolos«d  statue  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Thebes,  which  was  said  to  give 
forUi  a  sound  like  the  snapping  asonder  of  a  chord, 
when  it  was  struck  hj  the  fink  rnyi  of  the  rising 
fun.  Although  the  Ureeki  gave  this  name  to  the 
statue,  they  were  well  aware  that  the  Egyptians 
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did  net  aill  the  statue  Menmon,  but  Ameaophu. 
This  figme  waa  made  of  black  st<ne,  ia  a  sttthig 
posture,  with  its  feet  dose  together,  and  the  hands 
leaning  on  the  seat.  Sereral  rtaty  ingenioos  eon- 
jectnies  hare  been  prepoanded  respecting  the  al- 
leged meaning  of  the  lo-ealled  statae  of  Memnon. 
Some  have  asserted  that  it  serred  for  astronooical 
porposes,  and  othen  that  it  had  reference  to  the 
mystic  worship  of  the  son  and  light,  but  there  can 
be  little  doabt  that  the  statae  repRsented  nothing 
ebe  than  the  Egyptian  king  Amenopkis.—2.  A 
natiTo  of  Rhodes,  joined  Artabaztts,  saiiap  of 
Lower  Phiygia,  who  had  mairied  his  sister,  in  his 
rerolt  against  Darius  Ochns.  When  fortune  de> 
serted  the  insuigents  they  fled  to  the  court  of 
Philip.  Mentor,  the  brother  of  Memnon,  being 
high  in  faronr  with  Darius,  interceded  on  behaUT 
of  ArtabasQs  and  Memnon,  who  wsie  pardoned 
and  again  received  into  favour.  On  the  death  of 
Mentor,  Memnon,  who  possessed  great  raflitaiy 
skill  and  experience,  succeeded  him  in  his  autho- 
rity, which  extended  over  all  the  W.  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  (about  B.C.  S36).  When  Alexander  in- 
vaded Asia,  Memnon  defended  Halioamassus 
against  Alexander,  until  it  was  no  longer  possible 
to  hold  out  He  then  collected  an  army  and  a 
fleet,  with  the  design  of  carrying  the  war  into 
Oreece,  but  died  at  Mytilene  in  8SS,  before  he 
could  carry  his  plan  into  execution.  His  death 
was  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  Persian  cause ;  for 
several  Greek  states  were  prepared  to  join  him, 
had  he  earned  the  war  into  Greece. »  8.  A  native 
of  Heraclea  Pontics,  wrote  a  laige  woxk  on  the 
history  of  that  city.  Of  how  many  books  it  con- 
sisted we  do  not  know.  Photius  had  read  from 
the  9th  to  the  16th  incluiive,  of  which  portion  he 
has  made  a  tolerably  copious  abstract.  The  first 
8  books  he  had  not  read,  and  he  speaks  of  other 
books  after  the  16th.  The  9th  book  began  with 
an  account  of  the  t3nant  Clearehus,  the  disciple  of 
Plato  and  Isocmtes,  and  the  16th  book  came 
down  to  the  time  of  Julhis  Caesar,  after  the  latter 
had  obtained  the  supreme  power.  The  work  wss 
probably  written  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and 
certainly  not  later  than  the  time  of  Hadrian  or 
the  Antonines.  The  Excerpta  of  Photius  are 
published  separately,  by  Orelli,  Lips.  1816. 

XemnfilllllM  and  -ia  (Mc^^ior,  Mcfty^FSia), 
were  names  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  certain  very 
ancient  buildings  and  monuments  in  Egypt  and 
Asia,  which  they  supposed  to  have  been  erected 
by  or  in  honour  of  Mbmnon.  L  The  most  cele- 
brated of  these  was  a  great  temple  at  Thebes,  de- 
scribed by  Strabo,  and  commonly  identified  by 
modem  travellers  with  the  magnificent  ruins  of 
the  temple  of  Remeses  the  Great,  at  W.  Thebes, 
or,  as  it  is  mually  called,  the  tomb  of  Osymandyas, 
from  its  agreement  with  the  description  of  that 
monument  given  by  Diodonis.  There  arc,  how- 
ever, strong  grounds  for  supposing  that  the  true 
Memnonium,  described  by  Strabo^  stood  behind 
the  2  colossal  sittioff  statues  on  the  plain  of 
Thebes,  one  of  whieh  is  cleariy  the  cewbiated 
▼ocal  statue  of  Memnon,  and  that  it  has  entirely 
disappeared.  -*S.  [Abtdos,  No.  2.]  i— >S,  Tile 
eitadel  of  8asa  was  so  called,  and  its  erection 
waa  ascribed  to  the  Memnon  who  appears  in  tha 
kgends  of  the  Trojan  war ;  but  there  is  no  reaaon 
to  suppose  thai  this  oomiection  of  Memnon  mA 
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Xemi^  (M^/i^r,  N»^ :  a  T.  Hoph:  M^i' 
^'njs,  Mcmphltcs:  Men/ mi  ifdrskny,  U\ 
a  great  city  of  Egypt,  second  in  inpoitMKe  oaij 
to  Thebes,  after  the  (sU  of  vhick  it  beonw  tie 
capital  of  the  whole  coontfy,  a  positian  vbicli  i 
had  previously  shared  vidi  Thebei  It  vu  i 
unknown  antiquity,  its  foaadstioa  Mag  mahi 
to  Moies.  It  stood  on  the  left  (W.)  bssk  rf  iW 
Nile,  about  10  miles  above  the  pyrsaudi  niJm, 
near  the  N.  Bmit  of  the  Hcptsnoaiii,  or  Mi^ 
Egypt,  a  nome  of  wWch  (M^i^fav)  *"  m«* 
after  the  city.  It  was  ooaaecUdhycsBaiiiti 
the  lakes  of  Moeris  sad  Maieolis,  end  m'ii 
great  centre  of  the  commerce  of  Egyftas^ut 
Persian  conqnest  (a.  &  524),  when  Ci]abj«i]s 
tially  destroyed  the  city.  After  the  fMiidiiic«</ 
Aleooindria,  it  sanJc  into  insignifaaw,  nA  w 
finally  destroyed  at  the  Arab  ooDqneit  in  \b  :a 
century.  In  the  time  of  its  spleato  it  ii  a^  ^ 
have  been  150  stadia  in  ciicuafeRDtt,  sad  kiif  * 
day*s  journey  ia  every  dizedion.  Of  tk  i^«^ 
buildings  with  which  h  was  tAme^^^ 
were  the  palace  of  the  Pharaohs ;  the  tis^ 
pabce  of  the  god-bull  Apis ;  tiw  tenpte  «f  So^ 

with  its  avenue  of  sphinxes,  now  coroei  k  '■* 
sand  of  the  desert ;  and  the  temple  of  B^ 
ttts,  the  Egyptian  Phtha,  of  whose  vmliip  S^^ 
phis  was  the  chief  seat  The  ruins  of  tbii  w>% 
and  of  other  buildings, sdll  nrs^la?^' 
of  the  plain  between  die  Nile  s&d  the  W.iar 
of  hills  which  skirt  its  valley. 

XenMonm  or  KauM  (MaaenhB  Cb,^" 
nns  Plin.,  but  on  coins  Menaenus:  Mi^-***'^ 
on  the  E.  coast  of  Saaly,  S.  of  Hjbli.tWlr." 
place  and  residence  of  the  Sicel  chief  D«f^ 
who  was  long  a  foimidaUe  enemy  d^^^ 
cities  in  Sicily.     [Ducmva.]    OabiiB.'>^ 
town  lost  all  its  importance. 
XSaalipiHUL     [Mxlanjppus.] 
Wnandflr  (Mit^w^fm^  of  Atheos,  ^  » "> 
distinguished   poet  of  the   New  OxxiJ-  J^ 
the  son  of  Diopithes  and  Hegesiitnte,  s^  ^^ 
risked  in  the  time  of  the  snoeesson  of  Ak°^^'^ 
He  was  boa  B.C  342.    His  &ther,  V^f^ 
commanded  the  .^henian  fercss  on  the  Ho^' 
in  the  year  of  his  son's  birth.    Aleiii,  t^  c-a-^ 
poet,  was  the  aade  of  Menander,  on  theo^^ 
side ;  and  we  may  natmaUy  suppose  th>^  ^' 
young  Menander  denved  from  his  a]tf^hiiaf|| 
for  the  comic  drama,  and  was  iastncted  byj-' 
in  its  rules  of  compositbn.    His  chancttf  c 
have  been  greatly  iimneneed  hj  his  intiiB^  * 
Theophrastus  and  Epicurus,  of  whom  the  )^ 
was  his  teacher  and  the  latter  his  intioate  in- 
His  taste  and  sympathies  were  altogethtf 
the  philosophy  of  Epicurus ;  and  ia  an  epun^ ' 
declared  that  *^  as  Themistocles  RsaKd  br 
from  slavery,  so  Epicurus  from  aaressoD.''  \' 
TheophxBSbis,  on  the  other  hand,  he  Bi»t  i^ 
derived  much  of  that  skill  in  the  diBciiau&^' 
character  which  we  so  mmk  admire  in  the  (■ 
raefcm  of  the  phUosopher,  mid  whidi  (fox^  ^. 
great  charm  of  the  comedios  of  Meosndtf.   [• 
master'^  attentioa  to  externa!  elegance  and  coo: 
he  not  only  imitated,  bat,  as  was  b**"^  ^^ 
of  an  elegant  person,  a  joyoos  spirit,  and  s  !(f" 
and  easy  temper  he  caixied  it  to  the  e^vm 
luxury  and  tifkmwacf.    The  wmi  ^^""^^ 
Menander  is  defondsS  by  modsn  vdM"  *^ 
the anenioni  of  Suidas  and odHis.    Thun* 
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m%tx  kut  to  tba  tato  of  hk  own  and  the 
lilmif  ifes,BiiM  d  iht  pontt,  it  mul  be  ad- 
iittid,«  thflj  vers  fbemuDtly  •ettd  al  pri^vate 
■qsHL  Of  tb  aotori  eroDtB  of  hk  life  we 
Mw  bst  littk  He  enjoyed  the  *iendihip  of 
loMtott  Pteknu,  whoeo  nttention  wm  fint 
BVBtoUBfajtdmiatkmofhiiWoriu.  Ptolemy, 
Ww«rUgae,wu  tbo  one  of  hk  admiren ; 
«1  be  innted  the  poet  to  hk  eovt  at  Aleiandna ; 
nHtHsdv  nemi  to  ha^  dodmed  the  pralfered 
wv.  HedMditAtheniB.CL991,«ttheage 
'^2,  aid  a  Md  to  hafo  been  diowned  while 
nnag  in  the  brboor  of  Pinooi.  Nolwith- 
a%  lfaiiBdB%  ftno  aa  a  poet,  hk  pnblie 
Haik  oNtr  a«  net  emiaeiitlj  oaeeeora ;  for, 
•o^kecnpoBd  npwBvdo  of  100  ooraedlei,  he 
>>r  paid  de  poN  8  toMfc  Hk  prefcrenoe  for 
ctMt  akfldtioBi  ef  daneter  ahoTo  coano  jeit. 
^■^jMwehea  ti»  zeaeon  why  ho  wae  not  oo 
at  t  knm^  whh  the  eannan  people  as  hk 
^^°pl  M,  PUaacB,  who  k  end,  nwieoiei, 
^kr«MiiBCiJriBeoaa  of  gaining  popokrity. 
''"Bds  tfptan  to  have  homo  the  pomilar  no- 
mTojEgMy.mtheoondoMDeaof  hk  m- 
"^;«ad  flaBe,whfla  he  happoMd  to  meet 
^^Wiitoidtohavaaakod  hki,  *•  Pny, 
'""MO,  do  Bot  yon  blaah  when  yon  gain  a 
g»?  waai?*  The  ae^od  of  Mommdei^ 
■rt">!waia  hm  beta  aaeply  cotuyeuiated  by 
«iM(ian0aifiuDe.  Hk  oMnedm  letained  tiieir 
l^^t^AlgedBwB  to  the  time  of  Phrtaich, 
■4  tk>  mniana  eonfleai  of  antiquity  placed 
°f  ^M«f  tike  Mew  Comedhr,  and  on  aa 
•^  vitk  tka  gnat  maalen  of  tiie  Tiriooi 
a^tf  pod^.  Hk  eoDodka  wen  imitated  by 
'  "^  Aufttku,  particalaify  by  Terence, 
^^  littk  nan  than  atranalator of  Menander. 
*»«  cuaoi  fto,  from  any  eoe  play  of  Terence, 
^'^'^  <)f  ^comoponding  play  of  Menander, 
^J^ovu  ptot  frcqnaatly  compwaied  two  of 
WfT^ph^  kto  one.  It  waa  thk  mixing 
diftm|%i  that  Cbeaar  pointed  to  b^  the 
*^  0  rfiawftai  Mmcmdm'^  m  the  epigram 
'»  k  wMt  epoB  Tereneo.  Of  Menandei*li 
"^'^  aoly  fiapaento  are  extant  The  beet 
'^  of  tlMBi  k  by  Meiaeke,  m  hk  JWyaarfa 
22?  ^TnHBoniM,  BcroL  1841. 
"*B>Pk  (Nawic),  a  city  of  BMtriana,  on 
' Jl^i  ZariMpk 

"""^•peneiful  people  m  the  N.  of  Gallk 
^"^  vifually  dwdt  on  botii  banki  of  the 
^-  wt  vm  mAtmmm»Am  driven  ont  of  theb 


^•«0D  the  light  bank  by  the  Uaipetea  and 

^  >n.a4  kkbited  only  the  left  bank  near 

•  'nl^  aid  W.  of  the  Mom.    Their  oomitiy 

Z^nA  with  faeoto  and  ewampa.  They  had  a 

"*^(Mvv),  ako  calfed  XnUAnui  (Mi|r^ 


..  _, of  Pompey  the 

^  ^*^  «w  «f  ihe  arineipal  oommanden  of  the 
^'^Fwpeyhi  hk  war  against  Oetarian 
.^°*7,  ac40.  la  89hetrkditttmnto 
^  "^  "•  aarter  from  condoding  a  peace  with 
^  "^^  md  Aatoay ;  and,  at  an  entertainment 
' ''  ^  hy  Sextns  on  board  hk  ship  at 
k-i^Jf"^  *MiB*^  to  him  to  cnt  the 
,_?*)*  ^«BBd, and, raaaing  it  oat  to  ssa, 
T:  ^  ^  nvih.     Hie  tEtacheroas  pro- 

by  Pompey.     On 
i«dBmS8,M( 


**^««rfiha 


deserted  Pompey  and  went  orer  to  OctaTian.  In 
SO  he  retained  to  hk  old  maater^  serrice  ;  but  in 
the  cowBo  of  the  same  year  he  again  pkyed  the 
deserter,  and  joined  OctaTian.  In  85  he  accom- 
panied Oetarian,  in  the  Pannoman  campaign,  and 
was  slain  at  the  siege  of  Sisda.  Aooordmg  to  the 
old  scholiasts,  thk  Menas  k  the  person  so  Teho- 
mently  attacked  by  Horace  in  hk  4th  epode.  Thk 
stot^nent  has  been  caOed  in  question  by  many 
modem  ooomienteton ;  bat  tiior  argumento  are  fer 
nom  latisnctory. 

Mendi  or  Mendae  (McrBq,  Mo^oZk ),  a  town  on 
the  W.  coast  of  the  Macedonian  peninrala  Pellene 
and  on  tiie  Themuue  gul^  was  a  colony  of  the 
EretrianSv  >b^  ^'W  celebrated  for  ito  wine.  It  was 
for  some  time  a  pkoe  of  considerable  importance, 
tnit  waa  mined  hr  the  feoadation  of  Caasandrea. 

MflBdoa  (MMft:  McyO^o'iof:  Rn.  near  Ma- 
torkl),  a  considenibk  city  of  the  Ddta  of  Egypt, 
on  tiM  8.  side  of  the  h&e  of  Tank  (Jlfsaadeil), 
and  on  tiie  bank  of  one  of  the  lesser  arms  of  the 
Nile,  named  afker  it  Mww9iitrwf  ar6fjM:  the  chidf 
seat  of  the  worship  of  MxKnaa. 

Mlnlfllga  (Mcvfic^ifr).  1  Of  Boite  in  Gyrene, 
an  hktorian  of  nneertain  date.— •2.  Of  Akbanda, 
a  eelebiated  rhetorician.  He  and  hk  brother  Hio- 
rsdes  taught  rhetoric  at  Rhodes,  where  the  orator 
M.  Antonins  heard  them,  about  B.C.  94. 

HSiilarfttM  (MePHtpdntr).  1  A  Syraeusaa 
physician  at  the  court  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedoa, 
&  c.  85S^— 336.  He  made  hmiself  ridiculous  by 
calling  himself  ^Jupiter,**  and  aasnmiug  di?ina 
honoun:  There  k  a  tale  that  he  waa  invited  ooa 
di^  by  PhUip  to  a  magnificent  entertamment^ 
where  the  other  gneato  were  sumptuously  fed, 
whik  he  himself  hiul  nothing  but  incense  and  liba> 
tions,  as  not  being  sabject  to  the  human  infirmity 
of  hunger.  He  was  at  first  pleased  with  his  re- 
ception, but  afterwards  peiceiTing  the  joke,  and 
finding  that  no  more  substantial  rood  was  offered 
him,  he  left  the  party  in  disgust,  i— 2.  Tlbariiu 
OlaiidiQa  ManaoratBt,  a  physician  mentioned  by 
Galen,  composed  more  than  150  medical  wofks,  m 
which  only  a  few  fragmento  remain. 

Xeneddana  (M«M^;iot),  a  Greek  philosopher, 
was  a  natiTo  of  Eretria,  and  thouff h  of  noble  birth 
was  pow,  and  woriced  for  a  lirelihood  either  as  a 
builder  or  as  a  tent^maker.  According  to  one 
story  ho  seiied  the  opportunity  aflbtdcd  by  his 
being  sent  on  some  military  service  to  Megan  to . 
hear  Plato,  and  abandoned  the  aimy  to  addict 
himself  to  philosophy ;  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  he  was  old  enough  to  have  heard  Pkto 
before  the  death  of  the  hitter.  According  to  an- 
other story,  he  and  hk  friend  Asclepiades  got 
their  livelihood  as  miSen,  woriciog  daring  Uio 
night,  that  they  might  kiTe  lekure  for  philo- 
sophy in  the  day.  The  2  friends  afterwards 
became  disciples  of  StOpo  at  Megara.  From 
Megara  they  went  to  Elis,  and  placed  themselreo 
under  the  instruction  of  some  diidplee  of  Phaedo. 
On  hk  return  to  Eretria  Menedemus  esteblkhed  a 
school  of  philosophy,  which  was  called  the  Ero- ' 
trian.  He  did  not,  howerer,  confine  himself  to 
plulosophical  pursuits,  but  took  an  active  part  in 
the  political  affiurs  of  hk  native  ci^,  and  came  to 
be  the  leading  man  in  the  stote.  Ho  went  on 
various  embamies  to  Lysimadiosi  Demetrius,  and 
othen  {  bat  being  saspeded  of  the  treacheioQS  in* 
tentioB  of  betmyiig  Bntoa  into  the  power  of 
AatigOBnsi  he  q;aittod  hk  aativa  li^  saailly,  aad 
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took  refoffe  with  Antigoniu  in  Aua.  Here  he 
starved  himself  to  death  in  the  74t]i  year  of  hii 
age,  probably  about  B.C.  277.  Of  the  philoeophy 
of  Menedemus  little  is  known,  except  that  it  closely 
resembled  that  of  the  Megarian  school.  [Eu- 
CLIOB8,  No.  2.] 

MSnJSliii  or  -us,  Portns  (MtvtXdXos  xifoiv^  Mc- 
viXaosz  Mano'Totibrouk,  or  /ieu-ef-AfiZ&r  9),  an 
ancient  city  on  the  coast  of  Marmarica,  in  N. 
Africa,  founded,  according  to  tradition,  by  Men^ 
laus.  It  is  remarkable  in  history  as  the  place 
where  AgesiUus  died. 

X&iSliliim  (McycX^y),  a  mountain  in  Laoonia, 
S.  E.  of  Sparta  near  Thecapne,  on  which  the  he- 
roum  of  Menelana  was  situated,  the  foundations  of 
which  temple  were  diMOvered  in  the  year  1834. 

MSneUliiB  (McMAoor,  MevtfAc«r,  or  Mtp4\as). 
"L  Son  of  Plisthenes  or  Atreus,  and  younger  brother 
of  Agamemnon.    His  early  life  is  rebited  under 
Agaxbmnon.     He  was  king  of  Lacedaemon, 
and  married  to  the  beautiful  Helen,  by  whom 
he   became    Uie   &ther   of   Hermione.     When 
Helen  had  been  carried  off  by  Paris,  Menelaus 
and  Ulysses  sailed  to  Troy  in  order  to  demand  her 
restitution.    Menelaus  was  hospitably  treated  by 
Antenor,  but  the  journey  was  of  no  avail ;  and  the 
Trojan  Antimachus  eren  advised  his  fellow-citiaens 
to  kill  Menelaus  and  UljTBses.    Thereupon  Mene- 
laus and  his  brother  Agamemnon  resolved  to  march 
against  Troy  with  all  the  forces  that  Greece  could 
muster.    Ag[amemnon  was  chosen  the  commander- 
in-chief.     La  the  Trojan  war  Menelaus  was  under 
the  special  protection  of  Hera  and  Athena,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery  in  battle.   He 
killed  many  illustrious  Trojans,  and  would  have  slain 
Paris  also  in  single  combat,  had  not  the  latter  been 
carried  off  by  Aphrodite  in  a  cloud.    Menelaus 
was  one  of  the  heroes  concealed  in  the  wooden 
horse;  and  as  soon  as  Troy  was  taken  he  and 
Ulysses  hastened  to  the  house  of  Deiphobns,  who 
had  married  Helen  after  the  death  of  Paris,  and 
put  him  to  death  in  a  barbarous  manner.    Mene- 
laus is  said  to  have  been  secretly  introduced  into 
the  chamber  of  Deiphobus  by  Helen,  who  thus  be- 
came reconciled  to  her  former  husband.    He  was 
among  the  first  that  sailed  away  from  Troy,  ac- 
companied by  his  wife  Helen  and  Nestor  ;  but  he 
was  8  years  wandering  about  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  before  he  reached  home.    He  ar- 
rived at  Sparta  on  the  very  day  on  which  Orestes 
was  engaged  in  burying  Clytaenmestra  and  Aegis- 
thus.   Henceforward  he  lived  with  Helen  at  Sparta 
in  peace  and  wealth,  and  his  palace  shone  in  its 
splendour  like  the  sun  or  the  moon.     When  Tele- 
machus  visited  Sparta  to  inquire  after  his  father, 
Menekus  ti'us  solemnising  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  Hermione  with  Neoptolemus,  and  of  his 
son  Megapenthes  with  a  daughter  of  Alector.     In 
the  Homeric  poems  Menelaus  is  described  as  a 
man  of  an  athletic  figure ;  he  spoke  little,  but  what 
he  said  was  always  impressive ;  he  was  brave  and 
courageous,  but  milder  than  Agamemnon,  intelli- 
^nt  and  hospitable.     According  to  the  prophecy 
of  Proteus  in  the  Odyssey,  Menelaus  and  Helen 
were  not  to  die,  but  the  gods  were  to  conduct  them 
to  Elysium.    According  to  a  later  tradition,  he 
■nd  Helen  went  to  theTaurians,  where  they  were 
•^ced  by  Iphigenia  to  Artemis.   Menelaus  was 
7a.IF^^  m  *  hero  at  Therapne,  where  his  tomb 
S!  *w  ^^,"®^*"  ''•"  •>»own.     RespecUng  the 
«w  w»t  Helen  never  went  to  Troy,  but  was  de- 
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tained  in  Egypt,  see  Helxna.— 1  So&  of  Ugoi, 
and  brother  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  hdd  poiaaim  d{ 
Cyprus  for  his  brother,  but  was  defested  ind  driits 
out  of  the  island  by  Demetrius  PoUoroetM,  &c 
306.— 8.  A  Greek  matheoatidan,  a  mbTe  i 
Alexandria,  the  author  of  an  extent  trettiM  in  ] 
books,  on  the  Sphere.  He  made  Mute  vSxm- 
mical  observations  at  Home  in  the  lit  yeir  of  tlie 
emperor  Trajan,  a.  d.  98. 

XSnSl&iil  (Mip4Xaof),acityof  Lover%; 
on  the  Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile,  nsmed  ifx 
the  brother  of  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus.  It 
was  made  the  c^tal  of  the  district  betres  'ie 
lakes  of  Moeris  and  Mareotis  {ropJbs  NmXdhsv 

WhimlvM  Lanital.  1.  Agz^ppa,  ooonl  &>. 
503,  conquered  the  Sabines.  It  was  owing  to  kia  a- 
diation  that  the  first  great  rupture  between  tb;  > 
tridans  and  plebeians,  when  the  latter  leceded  vt  tsf 
Sacred  Mount,  was  brought  to  a  happy  sod  pea^ii! 
termination  in  493 ;  and  it  was  upoa  thk  aco- 
sion  he  is  said  to  have  related  to  the  pkbeiassb 
well-known  &ble  of  the  belly  and  its  mosbefv- 
2.  T.,  consnl  477,  was  defeated  by  the  Etzuea 
He  had  previously  aUowed  the  FalHi  to  b^  a.^ 
stroyed  by  the  Etruscans,  although  he  m^lit  ^'^ 
assisted  them  with  his  army.  For  this  i&  ^ 
treachery  he  waa  brought  to  trial  by  the  tni^ 
and  condemned  to  pay  a  fine.  He  took  his  psc^^ 
ment  so  much  to  heart,  that  he  shut  himaeli  vp  - 
his  house  and  died  of  grieC 

Whm  (Mi/nif),  fint  king  of  Egypt,  aos^ 
to  the  traditions  of  the  ]%ptiaDi  (^'^'^ 
Herodotns  records  of  him  thatheboihKffip-^ 
on  a  piece  of  ground  which  he  hsd  itKo^  ^ 
the  river  by  turning  it  fimn  its  fbnncr  esone.  ai4 
erected  therein  a  magnificent  temple  toBe^^)^ 
(Pthah).  Diodonu  tells  ua  that  he  isf^-^ 
into  Egypt  the  worship  of  the  gods  aodtk^^ 
tioe  of  sacrifices,  as  weU  as  a  more  elet^^  ^ 
luxurious  style  of  living.  That  he  was  2  '^j 
queror,  like  oUier  founders  of  kingdoms,  «^  H 
from  an  extract  from  Manetho  preserved  br  H 
sebius.  By  MM^am  ud  others  he  hscbeea  m 
tified  with  the  Mizraim  of  Scripture.  At^^' 
some  accounts  he  was  killed  by  a  hippopotas^ 

Xeneitha  Portui  (Puerto  dt  &  3f<in' j 
harbour  in  Hispania  Baetica,  not  fai  b^:^^* 
with  an  oracle  of  Mcnestheus,  who  is  nid  iS  'J= 
legends  to  have  settled  in  Spain. 

Meaestlwas  (Mes^co^ciSj).    L  Son  of  P'' 
an  Athenian  king,  who  led  the  Athenivj  3;^* 
Troy,  and  surpassed  all  other  mortals  in  an^- 
the  war-steeds  and  men  for  battle^   ^'>^^  * 
assistance  of  the  Tyndarids,  he  is  said  u>  ^^ 
driven  Theseus  tztaa  his  lungdom.— S-  ^^'^ 
Iphicnites,  the  fimwus  Athenian  genenl  ^J 
daughter  of  Cotys,  king  of  Thrace.    He  no:. 
the  daughter  of  Timotheus ;  and  in  356  w  cU-^ 
commander  in  the  Social  war,  his  £sther  a&d 
father-in-law   being  appointed  to  aid  hin  ' 
their  counsel  and  experience.   They  were  all  t 
impeached  by  their  colkmgne,  CHAais,  f'lr  su 
misconduct  and  treachery  in  the  campaigii' 
Iphicrates  and  Menestheos  were  aoqaitted. 

lUninx  or  LotophagltSa,  aft  Qm  (Mnr>- 

siderable  island,  close  to  the  coast  of  Afiric*  ^ 
pria,  at  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  Iiower  S}^ 
with  2  cities,  Meninx  {Memn)  ad  the  NE- > 
Girba,  or  Gena,  on  the  aW.  It  wm  ^*^^ 
phii«  of  the  emperan  Vibtna  Gattu  and  Vo1o»«b 
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Itaippi  (NfWmf),  diiigfater  of  Orion  and 
niter  of  Metkche.  Th«M  2  flutai  pat  themaelTct 
to  death  of  their  own  Meoid  in  order  to  propitiate 
tae  2  Erinnjei,  who  had  ▼inted  Aonia  with  a 
pbgoe.  Thej  were  metamorphosed  by  Peiaephone 
lad  HtdM  into  oomett^  and  the  Aoniana  erected 
to  tkem  a  nuDctiiaiy  near  OichomenoB. 

Uaippu  (Mmnrof),  a  cynie  pkiloiopher,  and 
nidiiallj  a  ilaTe,  waa  a  natire  of  Gadara  in  Coele- 
Nna.  He  aeemt  to  have  been  a  hearer  of  Dio- 
zrm,  and  flomiahed  about  &  c.  60.  He  amaaaed 
piX  wealth  aa  a  nanrer  (ifftapoScvfurr^s),  but 
vu  dieatcd  oat  of  it  all,  and  committed  aoicide. 
We  arc  told  that  he  wrote  nothing  aeriona,  but 
t^  his  booka  wexe  fiiU  of  jests ;  whence  it  would 
■;;pcar  that  he  waa  one  of  Uioae  cynic  philoaophera 
v':^o  threw  all  their  teaching  into  a  aatizical  fbxm. 
In  tkii  chaiacter  he  is  serend  timee  introduced  by 
Ltdan.  Hia  worka  are  now  entirely  loat;  but 
•■*  bave  nniidaable  fii^jments  of  Yairo^a  Saittra$ 
itrmjfne^  written  in  imitation  of  Henippns. 

KtuiSf  a  dty  of  Adiabene,  in  Asqfiia,  only 
sntHoed  by  Cnrtins  (▼.  1). 

IcaUitu  (Hi|i^orof),  a  physician  of  Nice- 
wdia  in  Bitbynia,  who  was  a  pupl  of  Antiochus, 
»f  U(idieea»aiid  tutor  to  Herodotus  of  Tarsus ;  he 
Wioogcd  to  the  medical  sect  of  the  Empirid,  and 
bT«d  fnbiUy  about  the  beginning  of  the  2nd 
<n>ttirjiftff  Christ 

TOimm  (1lffMiirti(s>    L  A  Theban,  grand- 

r>Q  of  Peatbeoa,  and  father  of  Hipponome,  Jocaata, 

^  C^ces.—!  Qnmdson  of  the  fbcmer,  and  son 

''Cnoo.   He  patan  end  to  his  life  because  Tire- 

■-U  bd  dedsKd  that  hia  death  would  bring  rio- 

kfT  to  bii  coQotiy,  when  the  7  Aigive  heroes 

-wthed  agaiut  Thebes.    His  tomb  was  shown  at 

*^«b«i  iMT  the  Neitaan  gnte. 

UtostluCMawirMs).    L  Son  of  lapetus  and 

^Jttcw  or  iiaiB,  and  brather  of  Atlaa,  Prome- 

'-'%ai)d  EfimetheQa.    He  was  kiUed  by  Zeus 

<n>  a  ilaab  of  lightning*  in  the  batUe  with  the 

T;)ai,  and  waa  buried  into  Tartarus.— 2.  Son  of 

^'^  ud  Acgios,  husband  of  Polymele  or  Sthe- 

>'.  *ai  lather  of  Punclus,  who  is  henoe  called 

'»v<iaieL  After  Patioclus  had  skin  the  son  of 

'jnuudansst  Menoetius  fled  with  him  to  Peleus 

*  j^  sod  had  him  educated  thera . 

■CBn  (M^Mir),  a  Thsssslian  adTentuier,  was 

'*^^  fencrala of  the  Qreek  meroenariea  in  the 

"^7  «f  Cina  the  Toonger  when  the   latter 

^bed  inio  Umr  Asia  against  his  brother  Ar- 

^''^iLclOl.    After  the  death  of  Cyrus  he 

***  "Rirrbeoded  along  with  the  other  Groek  gene- 

^'  W  TiaiBphcnMS,  and  was  put  to  dea£  by 

l''^  UMoxes,  which  lasted  for  a  whole  year. 

^t>*  rtaacter  ia  dawn  in  the  bUckest  colours  by 

'^|>pW  He  is  the  same  as  the  Henon  introduced 

-^edialogM  of  Plato*  which  bears  his  name. 

^*^  »  pcnanification  of  mind,  worshipped  by 

^iuoana.  She  had  a  sanctuary  on  the  Ciapitol ; 

^-.^  object  of  her  worship  was,  that  the  citiaens 

'^*  ^nya  be  guided  hj  a  right  spirit 

*«t^  (Mcntesinns).    1  Sumamed  BattiA, 

<  V  n  ^  ^  Ot^Mm  in  Uispania  Tarraconensis, 

-^  nad  from  Gastulo  to  Carthago  Nova.  — 2. 

Jl^tevnoftheBastuU  in  the  S.  of  Hispania 


ioifcTZL?**''**^'    !•  Son  of  Aldmus  and  a 
Tt' aiead  of  UlysseSi  frequently  mentioned  in 


L'«r 


^v-^-^t.  A  Greek  of  Rhodes,  who,  with 
^^  Msmaso,  xcndend  acttrs  asststanfe  to 


MEROBAUDES.  4S7 

I  Artebams.  When  the  latter  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  take  refoge  at  the  court  of  Philip,  Mentor 
entered  the  senrioe  of  Nectanabis,  king  of  Egypt 
He  was  sent  to  the  assiatanoe  of  Tennea,  king  of 
Sidoo,  in  hia  roTolt  againat  Darius  Ochusi  and 
when  Tennes  went  oTor  to  the  Persians,  Mentor 
was  taken  into  the  senrioe  of  Darius.  He  rose 
rapidly  in  the  forour  of  Darius,  and  eventually 
received  a  satrapy,  including  all  the  western  coast 
of  Asia  Minor.  His  influence  with  Darius  enabled 
him  to  procure  the  pardon  of  his  brother  Menmon. 
He  died  in  poesesaion  of  his  satrapy,  and  was 
succeeded  by  hia  brother  Menmon.  [Mucnon.] — 
8.  The  moat  celebrated  ailrer-^haser  among  the 
Oreeks,  who  must  have  flourished  before  b.  &  356. 
His  works  were  Tases  and  cups,  which  were  most 
highly  prised  by  the  Romans. 
XereurU  Fromo&torlum.  [HnnicAxi/M.] 
Xttefirlna,  a  Roman  diviDity  of  commerce  and 
gain.  The  character  of  the  god  is  dear  (irom  his 
name,  which  is  connected  with  menr  and  meraari. 
A  temple  was  built  to  him  as  eariy  as  b.  c.  495 
near  the  Circus  Mazimus;  an  altar  of  the  god 
existed  near  the  Porta  Capena,  by  the  side  of  a 
well ;  and  in  later  times  a  temple  seems  to  hare 
been  built  on  the  same  spot  Under  the  name  of 
the  ill-willed  (mo/inw&M),  he  had  a  stetae  in  what 
was  called  the  vicm  mAriu*^  or  the  sober  street,  in 
which  no  shops  were  allowed  to  be  kept,  and  milk 
was  offered  to  him  there  instead  of  wine.  This 
atatu9  had  a  puiie  in  ito  hand,  to  indicate  hia  fune- 
tions.  His  testiTal  was  celebrated  on  the  25th  of 
May,  and  chiefly  by  merchants,  who  also  Tisited  the 
well  near  the  Porte  Capena,  to  which  magic  powers 
were  ascribed ;  and  with  water  from  that  w  Jl  they 
used  to  sprinkle  themselres  and  their  nfw^h>nHi>^^ 
that  they  might  be  purified,  and  yield  a  laige 
profit  The  Romans  of  later  times  identified  Mep- 
curius,  the  patron  of  merchanto  and  tradespeople, 
with  the  Greek  Hennes,  and  transferred  all  the 
attributes  and  myths  of  the  latter  to  the  former. 
The  Fetiales,  howoTer,  noTor  recognised  the  iden- 
tity; and  instead  of  the  eadMoem»  used  a  sacred 
branch  as  the  emblem  of  peace.  The  resembhmce 
between  Meicurius  and  Hermes  is  indeed  very 
alight ;  and  their  identification  is  a  proof  of  the 
thoughtless  manner  in  which  the  Roiuans  acted  in 
this  respect  [Hbrmis.] 
]ler«iirliia  MmMgiitu.    [Humu   Tbis- 

MBOI8TU8.] 

XirlfiiiM  (Mijpiinij),  a  Cretan  hero^  son  of 
Molus,  who,  conjointly  with  Idomeneus,  led  the 
Cretans  in  80  ships  against  Troy.  He  was  one  of 
the  brsToat  heroes  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  usually 
acted  together  with  his  friend  Idomenena.  Later 
traditiona  relate^  that  on  his  way  homeward  be 
was  thrown  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  where  he  was 
received  by  the  Cretans  who  had  settled  there; 
whereas,  according  to  others,  he  returned  safely  to 
Crete,  and  waa  buried  and  worshipped  as  a  hero, 
together  with  Idomeneua,  at  Cnoaaus. 

Xermlnu  {VHpiupot),  1.  Son  of  Jason  and 
Medea,  also  called  Macarens  or  Mormorus,  was 
murdered,  together  with  his  brother  Pheies,  by 
his  mother  at  Corinth. —2.  Son  of  Pheres,  and 
grandson  of  Jason  and  Medea. 

Marmeuu  or  XynnaMiia  (Mo^fnio'^tfr,  Mv^ 
ftifao-^T),  also  written  MarmassM  and  Marpewu, 
a  town  of  Myaia,  in  the  territory  of  Lampaacus, 
not  for  from  Polichna  ;  the  native  place  of  a  aibyl. 

lUrobftndM,  TU^ni,  a  gansnl  and  a  poe^ 
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whose  raecits  are  reewded  in  sa  iincripthm  on  tbe 
bne  of  a  itatve  dn^  op  in  tiie  UlpuBi  ibrom  at 
Rome  in  the  year  1812  or  181S.  We  learn  from 
the  mscription  that  the  ttatne  was  ereeted  in 
A.  D.  435.  Some  firagmeoti  of  the  poenu  of  Mcto- 
handei  were  diacoyered  bj  Niebuhr  apon  a  palimp- 
Kst  belonging  to  the  monastetj  of  St.  GUI,  and 
were jrablish^  bj  him  at  Boon,  1823. 

Xott  (Mcp<(i} :  pti.  of  Nubia  and  Semiair\  the 
iBfand,  so-called,  and  ahnoet  an  island  in  rnilitj, 
Inmed  bj  the  riyeri  Aitapas  (Mub  Nile)  and 
Aitaboras  {AAarah\  and  tiie  portion  ef  ^e  Nile 
hetween  their  montha,  was  a  Strict  of  Ethiopia. 
Its  capital,  also  called  Mero^  stood  near  the  N. 
point  of  ^e  island,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Nile, 
below  the  modern  Shendy,  where  Ae  plain,  near 
the  Tillage  of  Assour^  is  oovered  with  ruins  of 
temples,  pyramids,  and  other  works,  m  a  style 
closely  resembling  the  Egyptian.  Standing  in  a 
fertile  district,  rich  in  timber  and  minerals,  at 
4ie  foot  of  the  highlands  of  Aln^ssmia^  and  at  the 
junction  of  2  great  rivers,  MeroS  became  at  a  Teiy 
cariy  period  a  chief  emperiora  for  the  trade  be- 
tween Egypt,  N.  Africa,  Ethiopia,  Aiabia,  and 
India,  and  the  capital  of  a  powerful  state.  The 
Boyemment  was  a  hierarehicd  monarchy,  entirely 
m  the  hands  of  a  tnGng  caste  of  priests,  who  chose 
■  king  from  among  themselves,  botuid  him  to 
BSTem  according  to  th«r  laws,  and  pat  him  to 
death  when  they  chose  ;  mitil  king  Ergamenes 
(abont  B.  c.  300)  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  priests, 
whom  he  massacred,  and  converted  his  kingdom 
into  an  absolute  monarchy.  The  priests  of  Meroe' 
were  closely  connected  in  origin  and  customs  with 
those  of  Egypt ;  and,  according  to  some  traditions, 
Ae  latter  sprang  from  the  former,  and  they  from 
India  •  but  the  settlement  of  this  point  involves 
an  important  ethnical  question,  which  lies  beyond 
the  limits  of  this  book.  For  frErtfaer  details  re* 
qweting  the  kingdom  of  MeroC,  see  Axthiopia. 
Meroe  had  a  celebnted  oiacle  of  Ammon. 

Xerom  Lmu.  [SBmcHONiris.] 
^  XMpe  (Mep^inr).  1.  One  of  the  Heliades  or 
Rflters  of  Pha&'thon."~S.  Daughter  of  Atlas,  one  of 
the  Pleiades,  and  wife  of  Sisyphus  of  Corinth,  by 
whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Glancns.  In  the 
constellation  of  the  Pleiades  she  is  the  7th  and  the 
least  visible  star,  because  she  is  ashamed  of  baring 
had  intercourse  with  a  mortal  mui."~9.  Daughter 
of  Cypselus,  wife  of  Cresphontes,  and  mother  of 
Aepytus.     For  details,  see  Abpttus. 

Mftropa  {Mipai^),  1.  King  of  the  island  of  Cos, 
hnsband  of  the  nymph  Ethemea,  and  father  of 
Emnelns.  His  wife  was  killed  by  Artemis,  because 
die  had  neglected  to  worship  ^at  goddew.  Me- 
xops,  in  order  to  rejoin  his  wife,  wished  to  make 
away  with  himself,  but  Hera  changed  him  into  an 
eagle,  whom  she  placed  among  the  stars.*— 2.  King 
of  the  Ethiopians,  by  whose  wife,  Clymene,  Helios 
became  the  frther  of  Phaethon.  —  8.  King  of 
Bhyndacus,  on  the  Hellespont,  also  called  Macar 
ar  Macarens,  was  a  celebrated  soothsayer,  and 
fiither  of  elite,  Arisbe,  Amphins,  and  Adrastus. 

Xerttla,  L.  CorneliTU,  was  flamen  dialis,  and, 
OR  the  deposition  of  L.  Cimm  in  b.  c.  87,  was 
elected  consul  in  his  place.  On  the  capture  of 
Rome  by  Marius  and  Cinna  at  the  close  of  the 
■ame  year,  Memla  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  in 
order  to  escape  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 

Keaambna  {VittmfjMfdri :  Bu^ehr),  a  peninsula 
on  the  coait  of  Penis,  near  the  river  Padargns. 


MBSPILA. 

llMflllSlfl  (M«rx^*4i :  pnix  nov  AasdlX  «  bige 
city  on  die  coait  of  N.  Africa,  said  to  have  bam 
fomded  by  Gtoeks  TCtoimag  fraoci  the  Ttojn. 
war.  It  wai  taken  by  Eomadini,  the  lientenaat 
of  Agathodoi. 

Meaanbrfft  (Mto^irf^pK  Herod.  M«ff^cC|»Cir: 
Mt<rnt*JSpi€afh),  1.  {Misakria  or  Ahmurt)^  a  ce- 
lebrated town  of  Thrace  en  liie  PoBtm  Emdnniy 
and  at  the  foot  of  1ft.  Haeaaas,  frimded  by  the 
inhabitanti  of  Chalcedon  and  Byaantiian  im  dm 
time  of  Darius  Hystaq>iB,a2id  beace  caileda  cokny 
of  Megani,  ainco  thooe  2  towns  were  fimnded  1^ 
the  MegarianB.«*8.  A  town  in  Thraoe,  hot  of 
mnch  less  nnportanoe,  on  the  coast  of  the  Aegaean 
sea,  and  in  the  temtoty  of  the  Ciconeiy  near  die 
month  of  die  Lisena,  and  the  most  W.4y  of  the 
Samothradaa  lettlemenfB  on  the  maidaad. 

MlaJBi  (Heoifi^,  i  e.  Aftdbrnd)^  a  name  given 
to  that  part  of  Babylonia  which  eoniitted  of  tbe 
great  island  ibrmed  by  the  Eaphnlea,  the  Tigris, 
and  the  Royal  Canal ;  and  contaiaed,  tharefere, 
the  gioatoi  part  of  Babyknia. 

MeaSa  or  XeaaSa.    [Spabta.] 

Xeidghi.    [Misooen.] 

KoaonMBB  (Mciroj^t^irff),  a  lyric  and  epigno- 
antic  poet  under  Hadrian  and  the  Antoninea,  waaa 
native  of  Czvte,  and  a  freedaam  of  Hadrian,  whose 
favourite  Antiaona  ho  oelebfated  in  a  poem.  A 
salary,  which  he  had  received  frosa  Hadriaa,  was 
diminished  by  Antoninui  nna.  Three  poena  of 
his  are  preserved  in  dte  Greek  Anthology. 

IfliBopStfaidlA  (Me^avra^a,  Mloir  t«r  wmu- 
fiw :  O.  T.  Aiam  Nahazaxn,  i  e.  Syria  hOwmm  As 
JUvfrs:  LXX,  M«svslarfl^ila  Sv^for:  AlrJakra^  i.e. 
7%e  Ifland),  a  district  of  W.  Aaia,  named  from 
its  position  between  the  Enphrates  and  the  Tigrii, 
of  which  riven  the  fanner  divided  it  from  Syria 
and  Aiabia  on  the  W.,  die  latter  from  Aagjtm  on 
the  E.:  en  the  N.  it  was  separated  from  Annenia 
by  a  branch  of  the  Taarus,  called  Bffasioa,  and  en 
the  S.  from  Babylonia,  by  die  Median  WalL  The 
name  was  first  naed  by  the  Greeks  in  tho  time  of 
the  Seleueidae.  In  eariier  times  tho  conntry  waa 
reckoned  a  part,  sometimea  of  Sjria,  and  aome- 
times  of  Assyria.  Nor  in  the  division  of  the 
Persian  empire  was  it  recf^iaed  as  a  distinct 
country,  but  it  belonged  to  die  satnq)y  of  Baby> 
Ionia.  Excepting  die  moontainons  region  on  the 
N.  and  N.E.  fonned  by  the  chain  rf  H Aaivi^ 
and  its  prolongation  puallel  to  die  l^ria,  die 
country  fonned  a  vait  phnn,  broken  by  few  hill% 
well  watered  by  riven  and  canals,  and  very  fier- 
tile,  except  in  the  S.  part,  which  waa  more  hte 
the  Arabian  Desert,  on  the  opposho  side  of  Iba 
Euphrates.  Besides  corn,  and  frnits,  and 
(e.  g.  the  amoMvm),  it  prodaced  fine  timber, 
supported  large  herds  of  catde ;  m  the  S.,  cr 
part,  there  were  numerous  w3d  anmialB,  audi  as 
wild  asses,  gazelles,  ostriches,  and  lions.  Its  chief 
mineral  products  were  uqihtha  and  jet.  The  N. 
part  of  Mesopotamia  was  dirided  into  die  diatridi 
of  Myodonia  and  Osrobvx.  It  bckmged  an»> 
cessively  to  the  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Persian, 
Macedonian,  Syre-Grecian,  Parthian,  and  kter 
Persian  empnea  In  a  ytnder  sense,  die  name  is 
sometimes  applied  to  the  whole  country  between 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris. 

Xecplla  (i^  M^cnriAa :  Ru.  at  JToayoai^  opp. 
to  Mosul,  Layard :  odien  give  difiennt  aitea  ftr 
it),  a  city  of  Assyria,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Tigck, 
which  Xenophon  {Anab,  m.  4)  awntioni  aa  ' 
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bMB  fonncriy  a  great  city,  inhabited  by  Medea, 
bnt  in  hit  tine  fitUen  to  decay.  It  had  a  wall  6 
panaangK  in  circuit,  coopoaed  of  2  paiti ;  aamely, 
a  baae  So  feet  thick  and  50  high,  of  pdished  stone 
fiill  of  aheUft  (the  limestoiie  of  the  countiy),  upon 
which  VBi  bnUt  a  bride  waU  50  feet  thick  and  1 00 
h^.  It  had  urred,  according  to  IndHion,  ai 
the  refnge  for  the  Median  queen,  when  the  Per- 
Biaaa  overthrew  the  cmpive  of  the  Medee,  and  it 
reaiated  all  the  efibrts  of  the  Peniao  kiog  to  take 
it,  nntil  a  thunder  itom  frightened  the  inhabitanta 
into  a  snixender. 

Mmia  {MicaHf  Mwmi :  M«xapo\  a  town  and 
harbour  in  Laconia  near  C  Taenaram. 

XeMihMlii  or  -Xo9  (li«<r(roearn|yi,  Kkkto. 
iaxiK^i :  MM^tni^oA),  a  nnaU  district  on  the  S.E. 
margin  of  the  Tigris  wad.  Eophmtea  valley,  on  the 
borders  of  Media,  Persia,  and  Sasiana,  reckoned 
■ometimes  to  Persia  and  sometimca  to  Snsiaoa. 
The  name  seems  to  be  derived  firam  the  mountain 
passes  in  the  district 

Ifftfrtlt  or  Meiaalla,  &e  name  of  a  distin- 
guished fiunily  of  ^e  Valeria  sens  at  Rome.  They 
appear  for  the  first  time  on  ue  ooosular  Fasti  in 
B.  c.  263,  and  for  the  last  in  a.  a.  506.— 1.  X*. 
Taleriiis  ^*'^*»««  Corvmu  ¥ii— iln,  was  con- 
sul b.  c  263,  and,  in  conjonctioa  with  his  colleague 
H.  Otadlxns,  carried  on  the  war  with  success 
against  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily.  The  2  oonsnls 
concluded  a  peace  with  HieraL  In  conaequence 
of  his  relienng  Messana  he  obtained  the  cognomen 
of  Mesaala.  His  triumph  was  distinguished  by 
two  remarkable  monuments  of  his  victory — by  a 
pictorial  representation  of  a  battle  with  the  Sici- 
lian and  Punic  armies,  which  Iw  placed  in  the 
Curia  Hostilia,  and  by  a  sun-dial  (Horologium), 
firom  the  booty  of  Catana,  which  was  set  up  on  a 
column  behind  the  rostra,  in  the  forum.  Messala 
waa  censor  in  252.-2.  X.  Yakriiia  XmmIa, 
consul  226. «— 8.  K.  Yaleziiif  Mamk,  praetor 
pev^rinus  194,  and  consul  188,  when  be  had  the 
province  of  Liguria.— 4.  X.  Yalerina  Xaank, 
consul  161,  and  censor  154.— 5.  X.  Talerina 
Xanala  Vigor,  praetor  63 ;  consul  61 ;  and  censor 
56.  He  belonged  to  the  aristocmtical  party.  He 
married  a  sister  of  the  orator  Q.  Hortenuus,  by 
whom  he  had  at  least  one  wa,*^^.  X.  Valflriva 
'"ftliil^,  son  of  the  preceding ;  consul  53 ;  be- 
longed, like  his  &thec,  to  the  aristociatical  party ; 
but  in  consequence  probably  of  his  enmity  to 
Pompey,  he  joined  Caesar  in  the  civil  war,  and 
ser^d  under  him  in  Afirica.  He  was  in  hich 
repute  for  hu  skill  in  augury,  on  which  science  he 
wrote.— 7.  X.  Talariiu  Xasiala  Conriniu,  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  partly  educated  at  Athens, 
where  probably  began  his  intimacy  with  Horace 
and  L.  Bibnlns.  After  Caesar's  death  (44)  he 
joined  the  republican  party,  and  attached  himself 
especially  to  Cassiua,  whom,  long  after,  wheu  he 
had  become  the  iriend  of  Augustus,  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  call  ''my  general.^  Mesaala  was  pro- 
■cribed  ;  bnt  since  his  kinnnen  proved  his  absence 
frum  lUnne  at  the  time  of  Caesar's  asaassination, 
the  triumvirs  erased  his  name  from  the  list,  and 
offered  him  security  for  his  person  and  property. 
Mesaala,  however,  rejected  their  offers,  followed 
Gusias  into  Asia,  and  at  Philippi,  in  the  first 
^7^  battle,  turned  Augustus's  flank,  stormed  bia 
^^pt  and  narrowly  missed  taking  him  prisoner. 
the  death  of  Brutus  and  Caaaius,  Meacala, 
a  flumenms  body  of  fugitives,  took  refiige 
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in  the  island  of  Thasos.  His  followers,  though 
defeated,  were  not  disorganised,  and  offered  hun 
the  command.  But  he  induced  them  to  accept 
hoBourable  terms  fiwm  Antony,  to  whom  he  at- 
tached himself  until  Cleopatra's  influence  made 
his  ruin  certain  and  easy  to  be  foreseen.  Mes- 
sala then  again  changed  his  party,  and  served 
Augustus  effectiviely  in  Sicily,  36;  against  the 
Salassiana,  a  mountain  tribe  lying  between  tha 
Oraian  and  the  Pennine  Alps,  34  ;  and  at  Acthmi, 
31.  A  decree  of  the  senate  had  abrogated  An- 
tony's consulship  for  31,  and  Messala  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  vacant  place.  He  was  proconsul  of 
Aquitania  in  28 — 27,  and  obtained  a  trhimph  for 
his  reduction  of  that  province.  Shortly  before  or 
immodiataly  aiWr  his  administration  of  AquitaaiSt 
Messala  held  a  prefecture  in  Asia  Minor.  He  uras 
deputed  by  the  senate,  probably  in  30,  to  greet 
Augustus  with  the  title  of  **  Pater  Patriae  ;'*  and 
the  opening  of  his  address  on  that  occasion  is  pra- 
served  by  Suetonius.  During  the  disturbances  at 
the  Gomitia  in  27,  Augustas  nominated  Messala  to 
the  revived  office  of  warden  of  the  city ;  but  he 
resigned  it  in  a  lew  days.  Mesaala  soon  afteiw 
wards  withdrew  from  all  public  employments  ex- 
cept his  angunhip,  to  which  Augustus  had  specially 
i^pointed  him,  although,  at  the  time  of  his  adsua- 
sion,  there  was  no  vacancy  in  the  augural  collie. 
About  2  years  before  his  death,  which  happened 
about  the  middle  of  Augustuses  reign,  b.  c.  3 — a.  d.  3, 
Messala's  memory  fiul^  him,  and  he  often  could  not 
recall  his  own  name.  His  tomb  vras  of  remarkablo 
splendour.  Messala  was  aa  much  distinguiahed  in 
tike  literary  as  in  the  political  world  of  Rome.  Ha 
was  a  patron  of  learning  and  the  arts,  and  vras 
himself  an  historian,  a  poet,  a  grammarian,  and  an 
orator.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  the  civil  wan 
after  Caesar's  death,  and  a  genealogical  work,  De 
Romamii  Famiiiii,  The  treatise,  however,  De 
ProgtaMA  Auffutti,  which  sometimes  accompaniea 
Entropios  and  the  minor  Roman  historians,  is  tha 
forgery  of  a  much  later  age.  Mesaala^  poema 
were  of  a  satirical  or  even  licentious  character. 
His  writmgs  as  a  grammarian  were  numerous  and 
minute,  comprising  treatises  on  collocation  and 
lezicognq>hT,  and  on  the  powers  and  naea  of  single 
letters.  His  eloquence  reflected  the  character  of 
his  age.  More  smooth  and  correct  than  vigorous 
or  original,  he  persuaded  rather  than  convinced, 
and  conciliated  rather  than  persuaded.  His  health 
was  feeble,  and  the  prooemia  of  his  speeches  gene- 
rally pleaded  indiaposition  and  aolicited  indulgence. 
He  moatly  took  the  defendant'a  side,  and  was  fre- 
quently associated  in  causes  with  C.  Asinius  Pollio. 
He  recommended  and  practised  tranalation  from 
the  Greek  orators ;  and  his  version  of  the  Pkryne 
of  Hyperides  was  thought  to  exhibit  remarkablo 
skill  in  either  language.  His  political  eminence, 
the  wealth  he  inherited  or  acquired  in  the  civil 
wars,  and  the  frtvour  of  Antony  and  Augustus, 
rendered  Mesaala  one  of  the  principal  persons  of 
his  age,  and  an  effective  patron  of  its  literature. 
His  friendship  for  Horace  and  his  intimacy  with 
TibuIIus  an  well  known.  In  the  elegies  of  the 
latter  poet,  the  name  of  MessaU  is  continually 
introduced.  The  dedication  of  the  Ciris^  a  doub^' 
fttl  work,  is  not  suflicient  proof  of  his  friendship 
with  Virgil ;  but  the  companion  of  **  Plotius  and 
Varius,  a  Maecenas  and  Octavius**  (Hor.  Sat  i. 
10.  81),  cannot  well  have  been  unknown  to  tha 
author  of  the  Eclogues  and  Oeoigki.    He  directed 
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Ovidli  early  stndies  (ex  Pont.  W.  16),  and  Tiberiui 
longht  his  acquaintance  in  early  manhood,  and 
took  him  for  his  model  in  eloquence.  —  8.  M.  Ya- 
lerioB  IfaawtU  Barbatni  Appianns,  waa  conaul 
B.  c  12,  and  died  in  hii  year  of  office.  He  waa 
the  fitther  (or  grandfiither)  of  the  empreai  Mes- 
nlina. — 9.  L.  Yalerius  MMiala  Yoleapa,  consul 
A.  D.  5,  and  afterwards  proconsul  of  Asia,  where 
his  cruelties  drew  on  him  the  anger  of  Augustus 
and  a  condannatory  decree  from  the  senate.*-" 
10.  L.  YipitaniiB  Mesiala,  legionary  tribune  in 
Vespasian^S  army,  a.  o.  70,  was  brother  of  Aqvi- 
lius  R^ulus,  the  notorious  delator  in  Domitian*s 
reign.  He  is  one  of  Tacitus*  authorities  for  the 
history  of  the  civil  wars  after  Galba^s  death,  and  a 
principal  interlocutor  in  the  dialogue  De  Oralon&M^ 
ascribed  to  Tacitus. 

MMiillna.  L  BtatilXa,  granddaughter  of  T. 
Statilius  Taurus,  cos.  a.  o.  11,  was  the  3rd  wife  of 
the  emperor  Nero,  who  married  her  in  a.  d.  66. 
She  had  previously  espoused  Atticus  Vestinus, 
whom  Nero  put  to  death  without  accusation  or 
trial,  merely  that  he  might  marry  Messalina.  »■  2. 
Yalfiria,  daughter  of  M.  Valerius  Messala  Bai^ 
batiis  and  of  Domitia  Lepida,  was  the  3rd  wife  of 
the  emperor  Claudius.  She  mamed  Claudius,  to 
whom  she  was  previously  related,  before  his  ac- 
cession to  the  empire.  Her  profligacy  and  licen- 
tiousness were  notorious;  and  the  abscmce  of  virtue 
was  not  concealed  by  a  lingering  sense  of  shame  or 
even  by  a  specious  veil  of  decorum.  She  was  as 
cruel  as  she  was  profligate;  and  many  members  of 
the  most  illustrious  families  of  Rome  were  sacrificed 
to  her  fears  or  her  hatred.  She  long  exercised  an 
unbounded  empire  over  her  weak  husband,  who 
alone  was  ignorant  of  her  infidelities.  For  some 
time  she  was  supported  in  het  career  of  crime  by 
the  freedmen  of  Claudius;  but  when  Narcissus,  the 
most  powerful  of  the  emperor^s  freedmen,  perceived 
that  he  should  probably  fiiU  a  victim  to  Messalinali 
intrigues,  he  determined  to  get  rid  of  her.  The 
insane  folly  of  Messalina  furnished  the  means  of 
her  own  destruction.  Having  conceived  a  violent 
passion  for  a  handsome  Roman  youth,  C.  Silius, 
she  publicly  married  him  with  all  the  rites  of  a 
legal  connubium  during  the  absence  of  Claudius  at 
Ostia,  A.  o.  48.  Narcissus  persuaded  the  emperor 
that  Silius  and  Messalina  would  not  have  dared 
such  an  outrage  had  they  not  determined  also  to 
deprive  him  of  empire  and  life.  Claudius  wavered 
long,  and  at  length  Narcissus  himself  issued  Mes- 
8alina*s  death-warrant.  She  was  put  to  death  by 
a  tribune  of  the  guards  in  the  gardens  of  Lu* 
cullus. 

Messftna  (Mtccdva  Dor.,  M^a-tHirri :  Mftradpios: 
Messina\  a  celebrated  town  on  the  N.  E.  coast  of 
Sicily,  on  the  straits  separating  Italy  from  this 
island,  which  are  here  about  4  miles  broad.  The 
Romans  called  the  town  Meatana,  according  to  its 
Boric  pronunciation,  but  Messene  was  its  more 
usual  name  among  the  Greeks.  It  was  originally 
a  town  of  the  Siceli,  and  was  called  Zanole 
(Zd^icAij),  or  a  sickle,  on  account  of  the  shape  of 
Its  harbour,  which  is  formed  by  a  singular  curve 
of  sand  and  shells.  The  first  Greek  colonisto 
were,  according  to  Thucydides,  pirates  from  the 
Chalcidian  town  of  Cnmae  in  Italy,  who  were 
joined  by  Chalcidiana  from  Euboea,  and,  according 
to  Strabo,  by  Naxians ;  but  these  2  accounts  are  not 
tontradictory,  for  since  Naxos  in  Sicily  was  also  a 
colony  from  Chalcis,  we  may  euily  suppose  that  the 
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Naxians  joined  the  other  Ckalcidisni  in  the  foon- 
dation  of  the  town.  Zandesoaabeesmewpowafsl 
that  it  founded  the  town  of  Himers,  iboot  ac  643. 
After  the  capture  of  Miletus  by  the  Peisaas,  tbe 
inhabitants  of  Zande  invited  the  loDisas,  vho  M 
been  expelled  firam  their  native  c(nmtrj,  toKttlecs 
their  ** beautiful  coast"*  (icoX^  &KTi  Hend.  Ti  22.); 
and  a  numbw  of  ^?ff'»"«  and  other  look  Grecb 
accepted  their  offer.  On  laadix^  in  the  S.  of  IqIt, 
they  were  persuaded  by  Anaxilas,  tjnnt  dUf 
gium,  to  take  possessisn  of  Zsncle  dnring  ib.> 
absence  of  Scythes,  the  tviant  of  the  citj,  vho  «3» 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  *some  other  Sidliin  ton. 
But  3ieir  treachery  was  soon  tmniihed;  for  Anan- 
ias himself  shortly  afterwards  drove  the  Samiap 
out  of  Zande,  and  made  himidf  msiter  of  i' 
town,  the  name  of  which  he  chanted  into  Mema 
or  Metaem,  both  because  he  was  binuelf  a  He«- 
nian,  and  because  he  tnmsfieind  to  the  pUct  a 
body  of  Messenians  from  Rheginm.  Asaxilu^» 
476;  and  about  10  years  afterwards  (466)  hit  i^ 
were  driven  out  of  Mesiana  and  Rhegiim,  i^ 
republican  governments  established  in  thoe  ciso. 
Messana  now  enjoyed  great  prosperity  for  x^ 
years,  and  m  consequence  of  its  excellent  brbw 
and  advantageous  position,  it  beesme  a  ^  ^ 
great  commeraal  importance.    Bat  m  396  it«i-^ 
taken  by  the  Carthaginians,  who  deitnjed  r.' 
town  because  they  saw  that  they  shoald  heoa:^ 
to  maintain  so  distant  a  possewon  iguutt^^ 
power  of  Dionysiua  rf  Syiacnse.    Dioajaw  1«k 
to  rebuild  it  in  the  same  year,  and  besidaoii^ 
theremabsof  the  formcar  popttlatioB,h(»wla 
number  of  Locrians,  Messenians,  sad  «^  ^^ 
that  its  inhabitants  were  of  a  very  niv^  ^^ 
After  the  banishment  of  the  yoonga  Dia>5^^ 
Messana  wu  for  a  short  time  free,bQtit^«'^ 
the  power  of  Asathodes  about  312.   iiKogt^' 
mercenaries  of  this  tyrant  were  a  jasAed  N>; 
mertini,  an  Oscan  people  from  Campaiiia,  v^^ 
been  sent  from  home  under  the  proteebos  o!  t:^ 
god  Mamers  or  Mars  to  seek  their  fortoseffi^ 
lands.    These  Mamertini  were  qnaitered  m  Mes- 
sana ;  and  after  the  death  of  Agathoda  i-f-' 
they  made  themselTei  masters  of  the  to*^ 'V  . 
the  male  inhabitants,  and  took  poaiesiion  of  H 
wives,  their  childroi,  and  their  property,  i*^ 
town  was  now  called  MamertSna,  aad  the  u  j 
bitants  Xamert&ii;    but  its  ancient  ma^J 
Messana  continued  to  be  in  more  geneial  aK>  J 
new  inhabitants  oould  not  lay  aside  their  oM^n 
datory  habits,  and  in  consequence  becaoe  inv-^H 
in  a  war  with  Hieron  of  Syiacnse,  who  det<iH 
them  in  several  battles,  and  would  probably  bj 
conquered  the  town,  had  not  the  Carthxgifi^l 
come  in  to  the  aid  of  the  Mamertini,  asi  i^^ 
the  pretext  of  assisting  them,  taken  P<»^^ 
their  citadel.     The  Mamertini  had  at  the  «q 
time  applied  to  the  Romans  for  help,  who  c^' 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportuni^  to  obtan 
footing  in  Sicily.    Thus  Mesoma  was  the  M 
diate  cause  of  the  1st  Punic  war,  3W.    The  }i\ 
mertini  expelled  the  Carthaginian  gsnison,  V 
received  the  Romans,  in  whose  power  M««« 
remained  till  the  latest  times.    There  are  toK-^ 
any  remains  of  the  andent  dty  at  Afeisms. 

Meisftpla  (Mctrirairta).  L  The  Greek  dvr^ 
Calabria.  —  8.  (Afuta^m),  a  town  in  Caiasr 
between  Uria  aad  Brundusinm. 

Mowftplnm  (rh  Mcombrier  IjpstX  •  nooott 
in  Boeotiaon  the  E.  Goastyoear  tfaetovn  Anuwu 
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from  which  Meteapnf  it  Mid  to  have  auled  to  the 
S.  of  Italy. 

Maftftpvi  (M^(r<raros),  a  Boeotian,  from  whom 
Henapia  in  the  S.  of  Italy  wai  beliered  to  have 
derived  itt  name. 

XMiinS  {Mwffipni),  daughter  of  Triopaa,  and 
wife  of  Polycaon,  whom  she  induced  to  take  poe- 
aestion  of  the  eoontry  which  was  called  after  oer, 
Meesenia.  She  is  also  said  to  have  introdnoed 
there  the  worship  of  Zeos  and  the  mysteries  of  the 
great  goddess  of  Elensis. 

XaMtniCMco-ff^ioy:  Mc^tfVios).  t  (Jlforro- 
matt)^  the  later  capital  of  Messenia,  was  founded 
by  Epaminondas  b.  a  S69,  and  completed  and  for- 
tified within  the  space  of  85  days.  It  was  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  steep  hill  of  Ithome,  which  was 
■o  celebrated  as  a  fortress  in  the  history  of  the 
Messenian  wars,  and  which  now  formed  the  acro- 
polis of  the  new  city.  Messene  was  one  of  the 
most  strongly  fortified  cities  of  Greece.  It  was 
surrounded  by  massive  walls  built  entirely  of  stone 
and  flanked  with  numerous  towers.  There  are  still 
considerable  remains  of  some  of  theae  towers,  as 
well  as  the  foundations  of  the  walls,  and  of  several 
public  buildings.  They  are  described  by  a  modem 
traveller  as  **  built  of  the  most  regnJar  kind  of 
masonry,  and  formed  of  huge  stones  fitted  together 
with  great  accuracy.**  The  northern  gate  of  the 
city  is  also  extant,  and  opens  into  a  drcuhur  court, 
62  feet  in  diameter.  The  city  was  supplied  with 
water  from  a  fountain  called  Cbpfyrfm,  which  is 
still  a  fine  spring,  from  which  the  modem  village 
of  MavromaH  derives  its  name,  meaning  Bbck 
Spring,  or  literally,  BUek  Eye. ^2.  See  Mmsana. 

MetfinXa  {Mnnnipia :  Mc^o^vioi ),  a  country  in 
Peloponnesus,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Laoonia,  on 
the  N.  by  Elis  and  Arcadia,  and  on  die  S.  and  W. 
by  tiie  sea.  It  was  separated  from  Laoonia  by  Mt. 
Taygetus;  but  part  of  the  W.  slope  of  Taygetus 
belonged  to  Laconia;  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
the  exact  boundaries  between  the  2  countries,  as 
they  were  different  at  diflerent  periods.  In  the 
most  ancient  times  the  river  Nedon  formed  the 
boundary  between  Messenia  and  Laoonia  towards 
the  sea ;  but  Pausanias  places  the  frontier  line 
further  E.  at  a  woody  hollow  called  Choerins,  20 
stadia  &  of  Abia.  The  river  Neda  formed  the  N. 
frontier  between  Messenia  and  Elis.  The  area  of 
Messenia  is  about  1162  square  miles.  It  was  for 
the  most  port  a  mountainous  country,  and  contained 
only  2  plains  of  any  extent,  in  the  N.  the  pUin  of 
SUMydinUy  and  in  the  S.  a  still  larger  plain, 
through  which  the  Pamisos  flowed,  and  which 
was  oiled  Maearia  or  the  Blessed,  on  account  of 
its  great  fertility.  There  were,  however,  many 
■nailer  valleys  among  the  mountains ;  and  the 
country  was  much  less  rugged  and  frr  more  pro- 
ductive than  the  neighbouring  Laconia.  Hence 
Messenia  is  described  by  Pausanias  as  the  most 
fertile  country  in  Peloponnesus ;  and  it  is  praised 
by  Euripides  on  account  of  its  dimate,  which  was 
neither  too  cold  in  winter  nor  too  hot  in  summer. 
The  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Messenia  were 
Ldegea,  intermingled  with  Argives.  Accordinff  to 
tadition  Polycaon,  the  younffer  son  of  Leiex, 
married  the  Aigive  Messene,  a  daqghter  of  Triopas, 
and  named  the  country  Messene  in  honour  of  his 
wife.  This  is  the  name  by  which  it  is  called  in 
Homer,  who  does  not  use  the  ferai  Messenia. 
Five  gensntions  afterwards  Aaolians  settled  in 
the  couatiy,  under  the  guidance  of  Perierss,  a  son 
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of  Aeolus.  His  son  Aphareus  gave  a  home  to 
Neleus,  who  had  been  dnven  out  of  Thessaly,  and 
who  founded  the  town  of  Pyloi,  which  beoune  the 
a4>ital  of  an  independent  sovereignty.  For  a  long 
time  there  was  properiy  no  Messenian  kingdom. 
The  western  part  of  the  land  belonged  to  the 
dominions  of  the  Neleid  princes  of  Pylos,  of  whom 
Nestor  was  the  most  celebrated,  and  the  eastern 
to  the  Tiscedarmonian  monarchy.  Thus  it  appears 
to  have  remained  till  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus 
by  the  Dorians,  when  Messenia  fell  to  the  share  of 
C^esphontes,  who  destroyed  the  kingdom  of  Pylos, 
and  united  the  whole  country  under  his  sway. 
The  ruling  dasB  were  now  Dorians,  and  they  con- 
tinued to  speak  the  purest  Doric  down  to  the  latest 
times.  The  Spartans  soon  coveted  the  more  fertile 
territory  of  their  brother  Dorians  ;  and  after  many 
disputes  between  the  2  nations,  and  various  inroads 
into  each  other**  territories,  open  war  at  length 
broke  out.  This  war,  called  ^e  1st  Messenian 
war,  bwted  20  yean,  n.  c.  743—723;  and  notwith- 
standing the  gaUant  resistance  of  the  Messenian 
king,  Aristodemus,  the  Messenians  were  obliged  to 
sulniit  to  the  Spartans  after  the  cuytnre  of  their 
fortress  Ithome,  and  to  beocnne  toeir  subjects. 
[Aki8toou(u&]  Alter  bearing  the  yoke  38  years, 
the  Messenians  again  took  up  arms  under  their 
heroic  leader  Aristomenes.  [Akistombnss.]  The 
2nd  Messouan  war  lasted  17  years,  a,c.  686— 
668,  and  terminated  with  the  conquest  of  Ira  and 
the  complete  subjugation  of  the  country.  Most  of 
the  Messenians  emumted  to  foreign  countries,  and 
those  who  remained  behind  were  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  Helots  or  serfs.  In  this  state  they 
remained  tiU  464,  when  Uie  Messenians  and  other 
Helots  took  advantage  of  the  devastation  occasioned 
by  the  great  earthquske  at  Sparta,  to  rise  against 
their  oppresson.  This  8rd  Messenian  war  usted 
10  years,  464—455,  and  ended  by  the  Messenians 
surrendering  Ithome  to  the  Spartans  on  condition 
of  their  being  allowed  a  free  departure  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus. They  settled  at  Nanpactus  on  the 
Corinthian  gulf  opposite  Peloponnesus,  which  town 
the  Athenians  had  lately  taken  from  the  Locri 
Oaolae,  and  ghdly  granted  to  such  deadly  enemies 
of  Sparta.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Peloponncsian 
war  (404),  the  unfortunate  Messenians  were  obliged 
to  leave  Naopactus  and  take  refuge  in  Italy,  Sicily, 
and  other  countries  ;  but  when  the  supremacy  of 
Sparta  was  overthrown  by  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
Epaminondas  resolved  to  restore  the  independence 
of  Messenia.  He  accordingly  gathered  together 
the  Messenian  exiles  from  the  various  lands  in 
which  they  were  scattered ;  and  in  the  summer  of 
369  he  founded  the  town  of  Messene  at  the  foot 
of  Mt  Ithome.  '(Mussic&]  Messenia  was  never 
again  subdued  by  the  Spartans,  and  it  maintained 
ita  independence  till  the  conquest  of  the  AchaMns 
and  the  rest  of  Greece  by  the  Romans,  146. 

XMtUta  (MeoTXiyra),  a  dty  of  Iberia,  in  Asia, 
probably  on  the  river  Cyrus. 

lleatn  (M^^pa),  daughter  of  Eiysichthon,  and 
granddaughter  of  Triopas,  whence  she  is  called 
Triopeii  by  Ovid.  She  was  sold  by  her  hungry 
fiither,  that  he  might  obtain  the  means  of  satisfying 
his  hunger.  In  order  to  escape  from  slavery,  sIm 
prayed  to  Poseidon,  who  loved  her,  and  wlio  odd* 
ferred  upon  her  the  power  of  metamorpluMiBg  bsf^ 
self  whenever  she  was  sold. 

Maaylft,  a  town  of  Pontus,  in  Aaa  Mlnoi^  OD 
the  road  finm  TiTim  to  Comaoa. 
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Hetog&nXtUI  (MtToymrtt :  VLtrayoiwiraL,  M^ 
tsgonitae),  a  name  a^ilied  to  tlie  N.  ooait  of 
Mauretania  Tingitana  {Maroeco\  betwea  the 
Fretum  Gaditanuin  and  the  zirer  Mulncha ;  derifed 
probably  from  the  Carthaginian  oolonief  (jneru- 
y»if ta)  settled  along  it  There  waa  at  Mme  paint 
of  this  coast  a  promoBtorj  called  If etagoninm  or 
Metagonites,  probably  the  sanaa  as  Buiadir  (ibu- 
ud-Dir,  or  C.  Tra  Forea$), 

MftUiffiniivf^.     [MsTAOONiTza] 

Iff^faiUwnin  «r  XsldUBiim  (Metalluieosia : 
Mtddlm\  a  Roman  colony  in  LoMitania  on  the 
Anas,  not  far  from  Angiuta  Emerita. 

XSt&nira  (Mer^tpa),  wife  of  Celeus,  and 
mother  of  Triptolemna,  neeired  Demeter  on  her 
wxnnJL  in  Attica.  Panaanias  calia  her  Meganaeea. 
For  details  see  CsLSua 

MStaphraatoi,  SymioiL  (S»^m^  t  Mmappdur- 
ngi),  a  celebrated  Byzantine  writer,  lived  in  the 
9ih  end  10th  centuries,  and  held  many  high  offices 
al  the  Byzantine  court  His  surname  Melaphrastes 
was  given  to  him  on  aooount  of  his  having  composed 
a  oelebiated  paraphrase  of  the  lives  of  the  saints. 
Besides  his  other  work%  ha  wrote  a  Bynadne 
history,  entitled  Anmdst,  beginning  with  the  em- 
peror Leo  Armenos,  A.  d.  813,  anid  finishing  with 
Romanus,  the  son  of  Conataatine  Porphyrogenitua, 
96S.     £dited  by  Bekker,  Bonn,  18Sa 

XetapontXnm  called  KetaipontiiM  by  the  Ro- 
mans {MeTax6trrtop :  Mervnfvriot,  Metapentinus : 
Torre  di  Man\  a  celeboatad  Greek  city  in  the  S. 
of  Italy,  on  the  Tarentine  gul^  and  on  the  £.  coast 
of  Lucania,  is  said  to  have  been  originally  called 
Metabum  [VUraSov),  There  were  variooa  tradi- 
tions respecting  its  foundation,  all  of  which  point 
to  its  high  antiquity,  hot  from  which  we  cannot 
gather  any  certain  in£annatuHi  ooa  the  sabject  It 
IS  said  to  have  been  afierwards  destroyed  by  the 
Samnites,  and  to  have  been  repeopled  by  a  colony 
of  Achaeans,  who  had  been  invited  for  that  purpose 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Sybaria.  Hence  it  is  called 
by  Livy  an  Achaean  town,  and  is  regarded  by 
some  writers  as  a  colony  from  Sybarii.  It  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans  with  the  other  Greek 
cities  in  the  S.  of  Italy  in  the  war  against  Pyirhns; 
but  it  revolted  to  HanmihiU  after  the  biHttle  of 
Cannae.  From  the  time  of  the  2nd  Punic  war  it 
disappears  from  history,  and  was  in  rains  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias. 

Xetanmm.    [Mbtavrus,  No.  2.] 

ntanma.  1.  (Afetoro),  a  amaU  river  in  Umbria, 
flowing  into  the  Adriatic  sea,  but  rendered  memo- 
rable by  the  defeat  and  death  of  Hasdmbal,  the 
brother  of  Hannibal,  on  its  banks,  B.  c.  207.  —  S. 
(Marro)^  a  river  on  the  &  coast  of  Bruttitimy  at 
whose  mouth  was  the  town  of  Metanrwm. 

Xetella.     [Cabcilia.] 

XStellus,  a  distinguished  plebeian  Aunily  of  the 
Caecilia  geiis  at  Rome.  1.  L.  Caadliu  MeteUua, 
consul  B.C.  2*)!,  carried  on  the  war  in  Sicily 
against  the  Carthaginians.  In  the  following  year 
he  gained  a  great  victory  over  Hasdmbal,  the 
Carthaginian  generaL  The  elephants  whidi  he 
took  in  this  battle  were  exhibited  in  his  triumph 
at  Rome.  Metellus  was  consul  a  2nd  time 
in  249,  and  was  elected  pontifez  nuudmns  in 
243,  and  held  this  dignity  for  22  years.  He 
must,  therefore,  have  died  shortly  before  the  cont- 
mencement  of  the  2nd  Punic  war.  In  241  he 
SMCued  the  Palladium  when  the  temple  of  Vesta 
was  on  fire,  but  lost  his  sight  m  consequence.    He 
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dietsfcor  in  224,  for  the  purpoas  of  holdiDg  tha 
comitia.  —  S.  Q.  Caedliofl  KeteUns,  aoa  of  tha 
preceding,  vem  plebeian  aedile  24d ;  cnmle  aadile 
208;  served  in  the  army  of  the  oooaal  dandiai 
Nero  207,  and  was  one  of  the  legates  sent  te  BaiBe 
to  convey  the  joyful  news  of  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Ikttdrnbal;  and  waa  consal  with  L.  Vetoiiac 
PhHo,  206.  In  his  oonsalship  he  and  his  coUeagoa 
carried  on  the  war  against  Hannibal  in  BmttiBa, 
where  he  remained  aa  proconiul  dnrii^  the  follow* 
ing  year.     In  205  he  was  dictator  for  the  parpoae 
of  holding  the  comitia   If  eteUas  survived  the  2nd 
Punic  war  many  years,  and  was  employed  in 
several  public  commissions.  «-8.  (i.  Cnwnliiw  Xift- 
teUna  ICa^oedflniwia,  son  of  the  last,  waa  pcaatar 
148,  and  carried  on  war  in  Macedonia  against  the 
nanrper  Andrisois,  whom  he  defeated  and  took 
prisoner.    He  next  turned  his  anas  againat  the 
Achaeaaa,  whom  he  defeated  at  the  beginnn^ 
of  14€.     On  his  retnm  to  Booie  in  146,  he 
triumphed,  and  seoeived  the  snmame  of  Mace- 
donicus.  Hetellua  was  consul  in  143,  and  raoeivad 
the  province  af  Nearer  Spam,  wkere  he  carried  on 
the  war  with  saoceas  for  2  yean  against  the  Celti- 
beri.    He  waa  aoceeeded  by  Q.  Pompeins  in  141. 
Metellus  was  censac  131.    He  died  115,  fall  of 
years  and  hononn.    He  is  frequently  quoted  hj 
the  ancient  writers  aa  aa  eztraoEdiaary  instance  of 
human  felicity.    He  had  filled  all  the  highest 
offices  of  the  state  wHh  xeputatioa  and  glory,  and 
was  carried  to  the  funeral  pile  by  4  aona,  3  of 
whom  had  obtained  the  consulship  in  his  lifetime, 
while  the  4th  waa  a  candidate  for  the  office  at  the 
time  of  his  deatL»-4.  L.  Caemlim  Metelliia 
Oalviis, brother  of  the  last,  consal  142.^5.  Q. 
Gaeo£Liu  Xatelliu  Baldarioni,    eldest  aoa  of 
No.  8,  was  consul  123,  when  he  anhdned  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Balearic  isknda,  and  received  in 
consequence  the  surname  of  Baleariens.    He  waa 
censor  120.  ^6.  L.  CaMUina  Xetellu  BiaAa- 
aatna,   2nd  son  of  No.  3,  has  be«i  frequentlj 
oonfounded  with  Metellus  Dalmaticos^  ooMil  119 
[No.  9.].  Metellus  Diadematus  received  the  latter 
snmame  from  his  wearing  for  a  long  tiaie  a  bandage 
round  his  ferehead,  in  consequence  of  an  ulcer. 
He  was  consul  117.— 7.  X.  Gaadliu  Xetellu, 
3rd  son  of  No.  3,  was  cansul  115,  the  year  in 
which  his  father  died.    In  114  he  was  aent  into 
Sardinia  as  proconsul,  and  suppressed  an  insuxxao- 
tion  in  the  island,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
obtained  a  triumph  in  1 13  on  the  same  day  as  his 
brother  Caprariua.  ^  8.  C.  CaMiliiu  XBtalliu 
Gapcaiina,  4th  son  of  No.  3.    The  origin  of  his 
surname  is  quite  imcortain.    He  was  consid  113, 
and  carried  on  war  in  Macedonia  against  the 
Thradans,  whom  he  subdued.    He  obtained  a 
triumph  in  consequence  in  the  same  year  and  on 
the  same  day  with  his  brother  Marcus.     He  waa 
censor  102  with  his  cousin  Metellus  Numidicusj«» 
9.  L.  Caedlina  Xetallus  Dalntatieiia,  elder  son 
of  No.  4,  and  frequently  confounded,  as  has  been 
already   remarked,    with  Diadematua   [No.  5], 
was  consul  119,  when  he  subdued  the  DiJmatiaoa, 
and  obtained  in  consequence  the  surname  Balata- 
ticus.     He  was  censor  with  Cn.  Domitius  Ahcno- 
barbus  in  1 15;  and  he  was  also  pontifex  marimuKi 
He  was  alive  in  100,  when  he  is  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  senators  of  high  ranlc,  who  took  up  asms 
minst  Satununus.— 10.  Q.  Caaoiliw  XataUaf 
aumidiisiiB,  younger  son  of  No.  4,  was  one  of  lim 
most  distinguished  members  of  his  family.    Xha 
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dfauactar  of  MeteUw  flood  vtrj  Ugh  aiaiiag  bii 
MDtemponMriet ;  in  an  ^»  of  gmwmg  ooraiptMn 
lus  perwMial  integrity  nMnaed  UDflilUed;  and  kc 
VBi  diflBDgauhedttir  hitSMlttna  m  war  and  poaoe. 
He  waa  one  ef  tke  ckief  leaden  of  tiie  ariatoinUaeal 
party  at  Bobm.    He  waa  oonsil  109,  asid  oacried 
on  the  war  againal  Jngartha  m  Nnniidia  with 
great  aoeoeHk    [JvouBTaA.]     He  irwainni  in 
ICufflidia  dmnig  the  fallowing  year  aa  praannanl ; 
Imt  aa  he  wm  vnable  to  faring  the  wm  to  a  ««- 
dnaion,  hia  legate  C.  Maaini  indoatrioaaly  niirnhlfid 
nports  in  the  eamp  and  tiM  dtj  that  MetelUii  de- 
signedly protracted  the  wai^  Hor  the  parpoM  of 
oontimiing  in  the  command.    Thaae  laaaMMi  had 
the  deair^  effect    Ikfiarina  waa  nuaad  to  the  eon- 
nilahip,   Namidia  waa  awnad  to  hin  aa  his 
proiince,  and  MeleDna  aaw  the  hanoaf  ef  finjAing 
the  war  toalched  6om  hia  giaapk   [M.Aaui?&]   On 
hia  letaBi  to  Room  in  107  he  waa  reaaiaad  with 
the  greatrat  honoar.    He  oeliiliiiitiii  a  ai 
tnnmph,  imd  SMehred  the  aamame  of  N 
In  102  he  waa  oenaor  with  hia  cooafak  MetaUna 
Gaprarioa.    In  100  ^e  tribnaa  Satamioaa  and 
liariiiB  reaolved  to  nun  Meiellna      BatniwinBi 
pBopoaed  an  agrarian  law;  ^  whioh  he  added  the 
daane,  that  the  aanale  ahaold  awear  ohediaBOB  to 
it  within  6  days  after  ita  enactmwnt,  and  ihat 
whoaoever  thm^  lefiue  to  do  aa  ihadd  he  erpidieil 
the  lenate,  and  pay  a  heafy  fine.     lietaUna  »- 
fitted  to  take  the  oalh»  and  waa  thcwftaa  eapdled 
the  aenale ;  haft  8atBimBiia»  not  oontaat  with  thi% 
hronght  forward  a  bill  to  poaiah  him  with  exile. 
Hie  frienda  of  MetaUna  warn  ready  to  take  ap 
acma  in  his  defisnoe;  haft  MeftiAu  ^nttod  the  city, 
and  retired  to  Rhadeai  wktat  he  ban  hia  mi^ 
ibctnne  with  great  calmneaai     He  waa  however 
recalled  to  Home  in  the  lidlowing  year  (00)  on  tbe 
paepoeition  of  iftie  tribnna  Q.  CaKdiaa.  ThaoaaftiaBa 
of  MetelloB  are  apoken  of  with  piaiae  by  Gioem, 
and  they  continned  to  be  read  with  r^rtrifmi  in 
the  time  of  Franta— U.  Q.  CaaaHina  XiMltH 
Vapoa,  ion  of  Baleaiicaa  [Noi»  5],  and  grandaaa 
ef  ICaMdoninia  [Nou  3],  ^paan  to  hare  received 
the  somame  of  Nepoa,  becanie  he  waa  the  eldeat 
erandaon  of  the  lifter.    MeteQna  Nepoa  exerted 
hiaaelf  in  obtaining  the  reeall  ef  hia  kinaawii  Me- 
tdlaa  Nonudicoa  from  baniabment  in  OS,  and  waa 
eonaal  in  9^  with  T.  Didiu.    In  tyajrear  tbe  2 
cmiaala  carried  the  lex  Gaedlia  DidiiL^lfl.  (i 
OaaeUiaa  XateUna   Plai,   aon   of  Nanudieoa 
[No.  10],  reoeiTod  the  aamame  of  Pina  on  aeoaunt 
of  the  loTO  which  he  Replayed  fiir  hia  fiither  when 
he  betonght  the  people  to  recall  him  finmi  banish- 
aMnt  in  99.    He  waa  paaetar  89,  and  waa  one  of 
the  conuaanderi  in  tbe  Maraic  or  Social  war.     He 
waa  atiD  in  anm  in  87,proieciiting  tiie  war  ayinat 
the  Samnitea,  wben  Marina  landed  in  Italy  and 
joined  the  conaol  Cinna.    The  lenate,  in  afaum, 
aammoned  MeteUna  to  Rome;  bat  aa  he  waa  nnaUe 
to  defend  the  dty  againat  Marina  and  Cinna,  he 
enaied  over  to  AfrioL    Aftor  remaining  in  Africa 
S  yean  be  retnmed  to  Italy,  and  jimied  SnUa, 
who  ako  retmnad  to  Italy  in  83.    In  the  war 
which  Mowed  agauiat  the  Marian  party,Mete]liH 
waa  one  of  tbe  most  anujemful  of  ShiUa^  genenla, 
and  gained  eereral  important  Tietoriea  both  in 
Umbna,  and  in  Ciaalpine  OaoL    In  80,  MeteUni 
vaa  eonaQl  with  Sulla  biaMelf;  and  in  the  following 
7*tt  (70),  he  went  aa  pneananl  into  Spun,  in 
^nder  to  proaecato  tbe  war  againat  Setlonna,  who 
aAhnad  to  the  Marian  party.    Here  he  ramaiDed 
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for  the  next  8  year^  and  ibund  it  so  difficnlt  to 
obtain  aay  advanti^ges  over  Sertorius,  that  the 
aenato  aent  Pon^ej  to  his  aiaiatance  with  procon- 
aahr  power  aad  another  army.  Sertorias,  how- 
evei^  waa  a  match  for  them  both,  and  would  pro- 
bably haTe  oontinaed  to  defy  all  the  efforts  of 
MefteUna  and  Pompey,  if  he  bad  not  been  murdered 
by  Perpema  and  hia  friends  in  72.  [SxBToaiu&J 
MMellne  waa  pontifex  maxiinus,  and,  as  he  waa 
anooeeded  in  this  dignity  by  Julius  Caesar  in  63, 
he  mnat  haie  died  either  in  this  year  or  at  the  end 
ef  the  aiecediqg.  ^  13.  (i  Caecilina  Ketelliis 
Galar,  elder  nn  of  Nepos  [No.  11.].  In  66  he 
aarved  aa  legato  in  the  army  of  Pcunpey  in  Asia; 
aad  waa  pnetor  in  63,  the  year  in  which  Cicero 
waa  cananL  During  his  year  of  office  he  afforded 
warm  aad  efficient  suMort  to  the  aristociatical 
party.  Ha  pveveated  tne  condemnation  of  C.  Kar 
birina  by  renmring  the  military  flag  from  the 
Janiealnm.  He  eo-operated  with  Cicero  in  opposing 
the  aehanea  of  Gatuane;  and,  when  the  latter  left 
the  dty  to  auke  war  upon  the  republic,  Metellua 
had  the  change  of  the  Pioentine  and  Senonian  dia- 
tricta.  By  blocking  up  the  passes  he  prevented 
Gtatiline  from  croasiag  the  Apennines  and  pene- 
tiatiag  into  Gaul,  and  thus  compelled  him  to  torn 
raand  and  hce  Antoniaa,  who  wa»  marching  against 
him  from  Etiaria.  In  the  following  year,  62, 
MeteUna  went  with  tbe  title  of  proconsul  into  tbe 
pnovince  of  filial pin^  Gaul,  wbicli  Cicero  had  re- 
lin^iihed  becaoae  he  waa  unwilling  to  leave  the 
city.  In  60,  MetaUna  was  consul  with  L.  Afraniua» 
and  oppeaBd  all  theeiSorto  of  his  colleague  to  obtain 
the  ratififation  of  Pompey 'a  acts  in  Asia,  and  an 
aaaigmnoBt  of  landa  for  his  soldiers.  He  died  in 
£0,  aad  it  was  auspected  that  he  had  been  poisoned 
by  hia  wile  Qodia,  with  whom  he  lived  on  the 
moat  nnhappy  fanna,  aad  who  was  a  woman  of  the 
atmaat  pioa4gacy.««14.  Q.  Caaeiliiii  MetelloB 
Hafoa,  youngei  aon  of  Ufee  elder  Nepos  [No.  11.]. 
He  served  as  legate  of  Pompey  in  the  war  against 
the  pirates  and  in  Asia  from  67  to  64.  He  re- 
tamed  to  Rome  in  63  in  order  to  become  a  candi- 
dato>  for  the  tribunate,  that  he  might  thereby  favour 
the  viewe  of  Pemp^.  Hia  eleciiou  was  opposed 
by  the  ariatoora^,  but  without  success.  His  year 
of  ailioe  waa  a  atarmy  one.  One  of  his  first  acts 
in  entering  upon  hk  office  on  the  10th  of  Do- 
coaber,  63,  waa  a  vioLuat  attack  upon  Cicero.  He 
maintained  that  the  man  who  had  condemned 
Boaian  citiaena  without  a  hearing  ought  not  to  be 
heard  himiel^  and  accordingly  pre\ented  Cicero 
from  addreasing  the  people  on  the  laat  day  of  his 
eoBaDlsbipi  and  onlv  allowed  him  to  take  the  usual 
eadi,  wberaapon  Giceio  awore  that  he  had  saved 
iba  Btato.  In  the  following  year  (G2)  Metellua 
broa^  £»rward  a  bill  to  summon  Pompey,  with 
hia  army,  to  Rome,  in  order  to  rct,tore  peace,  but 
an  tbe  day  on  which  tbe  bill  was  tu  be  read,  the 
two  partiea  came  to  open  blows;  and  Metellus  waa 
obliged  to  take  to  flight.  Ue  repaired  to  Pompey, 
with  whom  be  retuined  to  Rome  in  Gl.  He  was 
pnetor  in  60,  and  consul  in  57  with  P.  Lentulua 
Spinther.  Notwithstanding  his  previous  enmity 
with  Cicerai,  he  did  not  oppose  his  recall  from 
esile.  In  56  Metellus  administered  the  provinoe 
ai  Nearer  Spain,  where  he  carried  on  war  againat 
tiie  YeecaeL  He  died  in  55.  Metellus  did  not 
adheae  strictly  to  the  political  principles  of  his 
family.  He  did  not  support  tbe  aristocracy,  like 
hia  brother;  nor,  on  tba  other  hand,  can  he  be  said 
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to  hare  been  a  leader  of  the  demoeney.    He 
in  &ct  little  more  than  a  eervant  of  Pompey,  and 
according  to  Mb  bidding  at  one  time  opposed,  and 
at  another  inpported  Cicero.  ^16.  Q.  Caedliu 
Xatellvi  Pins  Seipio,  the  adopted  ion  of  Metellns 
Pins  [No.  12.].     He  was  the  son  of  P.  Scipio 
Nasica,  praetor  94.    Hence  his  name  is  given  in 
-varioos  forms.    ScHuetimes  he  is  called  P.  Scipio 
Nasica,  sometimes  Q.  Metellos  Sdpio,  and  some- 
times simply  Scipio  or  Metellus.     He  was  tribone 
of  tile  plebs  in  59,  and  waa  a  candidate  for  the  con- 
snlship  along  with  Plautins  Hypaaeos  and  Milo  in 
53.    He  was  supported  by  the  Godian  mob,  linoe 
he  was  opposed  to  Milo,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
disturbances  in  the  city,  the  comitia  could  not  be 
held  for  the  election  of  consnli.    After  the  murder 
of  Clodius  at  the  beginning  of  52,  Pompey  was 
elected  sole  consul    In  the  course  of  the  same 
year  Pompey  married  Comdiia,  the  daughter  of 
Scipio,  and  on  the  1st  of  August  he  made  his 
&ther-in*law  his  colleague  in  the  oontulship.  Scipio 
ahowed  his  gratitude  by  naing  ereiy  effort  to 
destroy  the  power  of  Caaar  and  atrenjgthen  that 
of  Pompey.    He  took  an  active  part  in  all  the 
proceedings,  which  led  to  the  bteaJcing  out  of  the 
civil  war  in  49 ;  and  in  the  divisbn  of  the  provinces, 
made  among  the  Pompeiaa  party,  he  obtained 
Syria  to  which  he  hastened  without  delay.    After 
plundering  the  province  in  the  most  unmerdful 
manner,  he  crossed  over  into  Greece  in  48  to  join 
Pompey.    He  commanded  the  centre  of  the  Pom- 
peian  army  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.    After  the 
loss  of  the  battle  he  fled,  first  to  Corcyia  and  then 
to  Africa,  where  he  received  the  chief  command  of 
the  Pompeian  troops.   He  was  defeated  by  Caesar 
at  the  decisive  battle  of  Thapsns  in  46.    He  at- 
tempted to  escape  by  sea,  but  his  squadron  having 
been  overpowered  by  P.  Sittiusi  he  put  an  end  to 
his  own  life.    Metellus  Scipio  never  exhibited  any 
proofs  of  striking  abilities  either  in  war  or  in 
peace.     In  public,  he  ahowed  himself  cruel,  vin- 
dictive, and  oppressive ;'  in  private,  he  waa  mean, 
avaricious,  and  licentious,  even   beyond  most  of 
his  contemporaries.  ^  16.  Q.Oaeeiliiu  XeteUu 
Crotimif,  was  consul  69,  and  carried  on  war  against 
Crete,  which  he  subdued  in  the  course  of  S  years. 
He  returned  to  Rome  in  66,  but  was  unable  to 
obtain  a  triumph  in  consequence  of  the  opposition 
of  Pompey,  to  whom  he  had  'refused  to  surrender 
his  command  in  Crete,  which  Pompey  had  claimed 
in  virtue  of  the  Gabinian  Uw,  which  had  given 
him  the  supreme  command  in  the  whole  of  the 
Mediterranean.     Metellus,  however,  would  not 
relinquish  his  claim  to  a  triumph,  and  accordingly 
resolved  to  wait  in  the  neigh^urhood  of  the  aty 
till  more  fiivourable  ciicumstanoea.    He  waa  atiU 
before  the  city  in  63,  when  the  conspiracy  of 
Catiline  broke  out    He  was  sent  into  Apulia  to 
prevent  an  apprehended  rising  of  the  slaves ;  and 
in  the  following  year,  62,  after  the  death  of  Cati- 
line, he  was  at  length  permitted  to  make  his 
triumphal  entrance  into  Rome,  and  received  the 
aumame  of  Creticua.    Metellua,  as  waa  to  be  ex- 
pected, joined  the  aristocracy  in  their  oppodtion 
to  Pompey,  and  succeeded  in  preventing  Uie  latter 
from  obtaining  the  ratification  of  his  acts  in  Asia. 
-^7.  L,  OaadUiu  XetaUns,  brother  of  the  last, 
]*^  pmetor  71,  and  as  propraetor  succeeded  Venea 
in  the  government  of  SicUy  in  70.    He  defeated 
~?  P^tes,  and  oompeUed  them  to  leave  the  island. 
His  admmiatiation  ia  piaiaed  by  Cioeio;  but  be 
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neverthelaaa  attnapted,  in  eonjoBdioB  witk  u 
brothen,  to  shield  Venes  from  jaitiec:  He  va 
consul  68  with  Q.  MareiuB  Rex,  hot  died  tt  the 
beginning  of  the  year.— 18.  X.  OmoUu  Xetallii, 
brother  df  the  2  last,  was  praetor  69,  m  tbe  ism 
year  that  hia  ddeat  brother  was  eonisL  Tbe  '**■ 
gave  him  the  presidency  in  the  eomt  4s  ptcns 
repthmdia,  and  Vems  was  very  anziou  that  a 
trial  should  come  on  befixe  MeteIhii.»19.L 
OMdlini  Xetellu  Gntitiia,  was  tiibiBM  of  'ii 
pleba,  49,  and  a  warm  supporter  of  tbeariitocnT 
He  did  not  fly  from  Rone  with  Pompey  tod  iln 
rest  of  hia  party;  and  he  attempted  to  preTent  Cu& 
from  taking  poaseaaion  of  the  sacred  tressmf.saj 
only  gave  way  upon  being  threatsDed  vith  deati 
Xethiiuk  [Mnaoio,  No.  4.] 
XethaniM  iHMpfai\  dangfater  of  Idi^gPjs 
malion,  and  wife  of  Cinyraa.    See  CiKvaAS. 

(Mo«^:  MUot),  a  town  at  the  8.  W.owt ^ 
Measenia,  with  an  excellent  harbor,  ^(fsxcn 
from  the  aeabyaf«ef  of  neks,  of  which  tbelLT^ 
was  called  Mothon.  The  andats  legaidcdM 
thone  aa  the  Pedaaoa  of  Homer.  Aiia  tkecaa? Ja; 
of  Measenia,  it  became  one  of  the  UttdiQcaxn 
harbour^  and  ia  mentioned  aa  saeh  in  ^^^' 
ponneaian  war.  The  empenr  Trajsa  eci^ 
several  privilegea  upon  the  dty.— 8>  iEiaiJ>r> 
kkori\  a  Greek  town  in  MacedoniaoB  theThos^ 
gul^  40  stadia  N.  E.  of  Pydna,  «ai  todni  b; 
the  Eretriana,  and  ia  celebrated  fromPhii?^ 
lost  an  eye  at  the  aaege  of  the  place.  ^^  '^ 
capture  by  Philip  it  waa  destroyed,  bat «»  ^^ 
sequently  rebuilt,  and  ia  mentioned  bf  Snbo  >< 
one  of  the  towna  of  Macedonia.  ^3.  A  tD«^ 
Thessaly  mentioned  l^  Homer,  but  dMS««d 
in  hiatorical  timea.  The  andenti  pba^  '-  > 
Magneaia.  — 4.  Or  Xathiaa  (MM»a:  M<^ 
or  ilft^one),  an  ancient  town  in  Argolii,  "^'^j 
a  peninsula  of  the  same  name,  opposite  tlK  ^ 
of  AMina.  The  peninaula  runs  a  eooiidaib^  ■^ 
into  the  sea,  and  ia  connected  with  the  sax^ 
by  a  narrow  iathmoa,  lying  between  the  to«o  I 
Troezen  and  Epidanrua.  The  town  d  Heun 
lay  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  of  volesoic  onfc- 

XSthSnt  {M4$opa,  M699ui>a  ^  vvr  8c^ :  -^ 
tra^  the  sacred  city  of  KriahnaX  i  oXj  oi  u' 
intra-  Gangem,  on  ih»  river  Jomanes  {Jum^\  ^ 
a  great  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  loditf  I 
whom  the  Grseka  identified  with  Hereola.     | 

][etliydrIiim,(MfMpiey:  Mc«u8pM^s).«  ^ 
in  central  Arcadia,  170  atadia  N.  of  Ue^^- 

Methjmna  {if  MtiBv/tMa,  iMoian,  the  tr.l 
generally  in  the  beat  writen ;  alio  on  coiu  I 
AeoUc  form  Md9v/imi:  Niytfnpwor,  Mc9i^» 
JMb&w),  the  aeeood  dty  of  Lnaoa,  stood  at 
north  extremity  of  the  island,  and  had  a  j 
harbour.  It  waa  the  birthplace  of  the  m^<il 
and  dithyrambic  poet  Aiion,  and  of  the  bisu 
Hellanicua.  The  celebrated  Lesbian  vtoe  ^ 
in  iu  neighbourhood.  In  the  PelopoimesiaA  | 
it  remained  fiuthful  to  Athena,  eren  dtinar 
great  Lesbian  revolt  [MirnLBVXJ :  afterv«^ 
was  sacked  by  the  Spartans  (B.a406)  ai^oj 
quite  recovered  ita  prosperity.  J 

MStlon  (Mifrlwr),  son  of  Erechthens  ssd  n 
thea,  and  husband  of  Akippe.    Hii  i^ci.^ 
Metionidae,  expelled  their  cousin  ?»Ddm 
his  kingdom  of  Athena,  but  were  theottelres  «^ 
wards  expelled  by  the  sons  of  PsadJoo.         I 

WtU  (M^cr),  the  poDMiificitiao  of  prodl 
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I  deisribfd  as  •  dawliter  of  Oceainis  and  Tethyt, 
Dd  the  lit  wife  of  Zoub.  Afraid  leit  she  tbould 
:nte  biith  to  a  child  wiier  and  more  powerful  than 
limsdf;  Zeu  diroored  her  in  the  fint  month  of 
itr  ^npaasj.  Afterwards  he  gaje  birth  to 
Ubrni.  who  ipcaog  from  hia  head.  [See  p.  101,  a.] 

Wtiiu.   [Mimus.] 

Ktoa  (M^nr),  an  aatronomer  of  Athena,  who, 
D  cQDJQoctioD  vith  Xnettmon,  introduced  the 
Tc«  of  19  yean,  by  which  he  adjuated  the  courae 
(tJ^tm  aad  dooo,  imce  he  had  observed  that 
!S5  Inoar  months  correspond  Teiy  nearly  to  19 
1^  ran.  The  eonunencement  of  this  ^de  baa 
m  piaeed  &c.  432.  We  haye  no  detaihi  of 
iftoo'i  life,  with  the  exception  that  his  &ther*8 
a&«  «u  Pausaaias,  and  that  he  feisned  insanity 
» iToid  ailing  for  Sicily  in  the  iU-£ated  expe- 
^too  (>f  vkich  he  is  stated  to  haTe  had  an  eril 
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Mdku(Uirrp69mpo9).  L  Of  Coa,  aon  of 
■.^tebnnnt,  aad  grandsom  of  Thyrsos.  Lake 
«tml  of  that  finnily,  he  addicted  himself  partly 
'  the  jtodr  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy,  partly 
•'  ti»  nenee  of  medicme.  He  wrote  a  treatise 
k*(«^  the  voriU  of  Epicharmas.  He  flourished 
i>3ti.c4$0.^9.  Of  LampBaciis,a  contempo- 
rjy  ni  ^d  gf  Anaxagoras.  He  wrote  on 
H-ci^r,  the  hiding  finture  of  his  aystem  of  inters 
y^'^  ^  tuu  the  deities  and  stories  in 
ikaa  vm  to  be  understood  as  allegorical  modes 

i  n^aoatBf  phyncal  powen  and  phenomena. 
H  dWia-S.  Of  ChioB,  a  disciple  of  Demo- 
^^\  «,  aeeariiog  to  other  aooonnta,  of  Nessus 

-  ^>^  Jounihed  about  830.  He  waa  a  phi- 
•t^of  caandciable  reputation,  and  professed 
^'  ^  cirine  of  the  sceptics  in  their  fullest  sense. 
''*  iJo  itodied,  if  he  did  not  practise,  medi- 

'  ro  vhich  he  wrote  a  good  deal  He  waa 
^  uanetor  of  Hippocrates  and  Anaxarchus. 
•1  A  oithc  of  Lampoacua  or  Athens,  was  the 
s  *:  diitbgwbed  of  the  disciples  of  Epicurus, 
'^'  *^w  he  lited  on  terms  of  the  closest  friend- 
[>■  He  died  277,  in  the  55rd  year  of  his  age, 
''"•n  brfbre  Epioirua,  who  would  have  appointed 

-  ^i<  necctm  had  he  surriTed  him.  Tho  phi- 
[*"*5  <^  Metrodofus  appears  to  have  been  of  a 
•j^tmilj  Mosnal  kind  than  that  of  Epicurus. 
^1  ha^^iaen,  according  to  Cioero*a  account, 
'*  ^ai*  to  consist  in  having  a  well-constituted 

'  He  fimna  ^oit  with  his  brother  Timocrates 
["  '  vlxutting  that  the  belly  was  the  test  and 
' '- '  cf  CTcry  thing  that  pertained  to  a  happy 

-  H"  vai  the  author  of  aoTeral  work%  quoted 
I  "aottt  writers.  — 6.  Of  Scepsis,  a  philo- 
[  '<  Tho  vat  raised  to  a  position  of  great  in- 
"'  »d  trait  by  Hithridates  Enpator,  being 
^'  -^  n|itme  judge  without  appeal  OTon  to 
'  *'*•  Seboeqoently  ha  was  led  to  desert  his 
'  '^^  vhcn  sent  by  Mithridates  on  an  em- 
"'  <*  ^>8noes,  kii^  of  Armenia.  Tigranes 
^  -  *>  Wck  to  Mithridates,  but  he  died  on  the 

.^ecofdlng  to  some  accounte  he  was  dA> 

^•*i  W  Older  of  the  king ;  according  to  othen 

_  '-d  of  diicaae.    He  is  frequently  mentioned 

^  •ro;  he  leems  to  have  been  particularly 

*"  rued  far  hia  powers  of  memory.    In  cons^ 

^-  ;f  hit  hosiitity  to  the  Romans  he  was  snr- 

""^  ^  ifwaMtfli^r.— 6.  Of  Stratonioe  in 

/^  VM  at  fint  a  disciple  of  the  school  of  Epi- 

^*  ^  aftovaida  attached  himaelf  to  Caiw 

'^  fisflauririied  about  no. 
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mtrSpSUs  (Mqrp^oXis).  1.  The  most  an- 
cient capital  of  Phiygia,  but  in  historical  timea 
an  inconsiderable  place.  Ite  position  is  doubtfuL 
Some  identify  it  with  AJkmm-Kara-Hitar  near 
the  centre  of  Great  Phrygia,  which  agrees  well 
enough  with  the  position  of  the  Campus  Metro- 
politanua  of  Livy  (xxxriil  15),  while  others  find 
it  in  the  ruins  at  Fismesk-Kaleiti  in  the  N.  of 
Phxygia,  and  suppose  a  second  Metropolis  in  the 
S.,  as  that  to  which  the  Campus  Metropolitanua 
belonged.—^  In  Lydia  {TurhaU^  Ru.),  a  city 
in  the  pbun  of  the  Cafater,  between  Ephesua 
and  Smyrna,  120  stadia  from  the  former  and  200 
from  the  latter. — ^There  were  other  cities  of  Asia 
so  called  ;  but  they  are  either  unimportant,  or 
better  known  by  other  namea,  such  as  Ancyra, 
Bostra,  Caesarea  in  Palestine,  Edessa,  and  others.  ^ 
8.  (iToffn),  a  town  of  Thessaly  in  Histiaeotis,  near 
the  Peneus,  and  between  Gomphi  and  Phanalusy 
formed  by  the  imion  of  soTeial  small  towns,  to 
which  Ithome  also  belonged.  ^4.  A  town  of 
Acamania  in  the  district  Amphilochia,  between  the 
Ambracian  gulf  and  the  river  Acheloua. 

WtrSftm  aft  Anlia  (Mirrp&oy,  on  coins  M^rpor, 
Ah\ia^  A^XcUa),  a  dty  of  Bithynia. 

Xettliif  or  Xatihu.  1.  Onraus.  [CuRTiua] 
^2.  FufEetitna,  dictator  of  Alba  in  ^e  reign  of 
Tullus  Hostilius,  third  king  of  Rome.  After  the 
combat  between  the  Homtii  and  Curiatii  had  de- 
termined the  supremacy  of  the  Romans,  Mettiua 
waa  summoned  to  aid  them  in  a  war  with  Fidenae 
and  the  Veientinea.  On  the  field  of  battle  Mettius 
drew  off  his  Albans  to  the  hills,  and  awaited  the 
issue  of  the  battle.  On  the  following  day  the 
Albans  were  all  deprived  of  their  arms,  and  Met- 
tius himaelf^  as  the  punishment  of  his  treachery, 
waa  torn  asunder  by  charioto  driven  in  opposite 
directions. 

Metfllnm,  the  chief  town  of  the  lapydes  in 
lUyricum,  was  near  the  frontiers  of  Liburnia,  and 
was  situated  on  2  peaks  of  a  steep  mountain. 
Augustus  nearly  lost  his  life  in  reducing  this  place, 
the  inhabitante  of  which  fought  against  him  with 
the  most  desperate  courage. 

Xey&nla  (Mevanas,  atis :  Ikraffna\  an  ancient 
city  in  the  interior  of  Umbria  on  the  river  Tinea, 
was  situated  on  the  road  from  Rome  to  Ancona  in 
a  very  fertile  country,  and  was  celebrated  for  its 
breed  of  beautiful  white  oxen.  It  was  a  strongly 
fortified  place,  though  ite  walls  were  built  only  of 
brick.  According  to  some  accotmU  Propertios  waa 
a  native  of  this  place. 

XeientitilS  (Mco-^mot),  king  of  the  Tyrrhe- 
nians or  Etruscans,  at  Caere  or  Agylla,  ivas  ex- 
pelled by  his  subjecte  on  account  of  his  cruelty, 
and  took  refuge  with  Tumus,  king  of  the  Rutu- 
lians,  whom  he  assisted  in  the  war  a^ainit  Aeneaa 
and  the  Trojans.  Mexentius  and  his  son  Lausns 
were  slain  in  battle  by  Aeneas.  This  is  the  ac- 
count of  VirsiL  Livy  and  Dionysius,  however, 
say  nothing  about  the  expulsion  of  Mezentius  from 
Caere,  but  represent  him  as  an  ally  of  Tumus,  and 
relate  that  Aeneas  disappeared  during  the  tiattle 
against  the  Rutulians  and  Etruscans  at  Lanuvium. 
Dionysius  adda,  that  Ascanius  was  besieged  by 
Mesentius  and  Lansus ;  that  the  besieged  in  a 
sally  by  night  slew  Lansus,  and  then  concluded  a 
peace  with  Mesentius,  who  from  henceforth  con- 
tinued to  be  their  ally. 

Midpta  <Mj«%f  X  king  of  Numidia,  the  eldest 
of  the  fons  of  MaihiiiWi    After  the  death  of  tha 
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latter  (bi  c.  148),  the  wfeiwgB  p«wer  wte  fifided 
by  Seipie  between  Miripia  mi.  bit  twe  biotben, 
GhtloMa  and  Maataaaiau,  in  anch  a  maaMr  that 
Ifae  poaaeanon  of  Cirta,  the  capHal  of  Nnmidia, 
together  with  die  fiaaadal  ateiaiatimtieo  of  tiie 
ktegdem,  fell  to  the  share  f^  Micipaa.  It  wm  net 
long,  howerer,  before  the  deadi  ef  both  bia  bratbcn 
left  him  m  poaseaaen  of  the  nnArided  aowwiguty 
of  Nsmidia,  which  he  beM  froaa  that  tine  wilboat 
iulemipiieu  till-  hie  dealh.  He  dfod  in  118,  leav- 
ing the  kbgdoB  ta  hia  9  oom^  Adhertal  and 
Hiempaal,  md  their  adopted  bvoiher  Jo«vrtha. 

Xim  (NdctM'),  of  Alfhena,  aon  ef  Pbaaoehn% 
wan  a  Terf  diatingtiiabed  pomter  and  atatuaify, 
qmtempoiary  with  Pohrgnotm,  about  b.c.  44#. 

MUaivm  (MSdi»i9w\  a  city  of  Phiygia  Epiet»- 
tna,  between  Dorylaenm  and  Pewinaa  ;  the  plaee 
where  Sextos  Ponipnoa  waa  captoied  hj  the 
troops  of  Anton  J,  b.  c.  85^ 

XUm  (Bfi8af),  son  of  Gordioa  and  Cybelei,  is 
■dd  to  have  been  a  weahhy  bat  eflanmaSe  king 
of  Phrygia,  a  popil  ef  Oiphena,  and  a  great  patron 
of  the  worship  of  Dionjsns.   Hia  wealtih  ia  allnded 
to  in  a  stoty  connected  with  In  childhood,  fir  it  is 
said  that  while  a  child,  ants  carried  gnina  of  wheat 
into  his  menth,  to  indicate  that  one  day  he  sbonld 
be  the  richest  of  aH  mortala.    Midaa  was  intro- 
dneed  into  the  Satyric  drama  of  the  Oieeka,  and 
was  repreaented  with  the  ears  of  a  satyr,  which 
were  afterwards  lengthened  into  the  ears  of  an 
ass.    He  is  said  to  hare  bmlt  the  town  of  Ancyra, 
and  as  king  of  Phrygia  he  is  adied  Btnepdkim 
herot  (Or.  Met  zL  1 06).    There  are  severil  stories 
connected  with  Midaa,  of  which  die  flawing  are 
the  most  celebrated.     1.  Silenns,  the  companion 
and  teacher  of  Dionysnt,  had  gone  astimy  in  a 
state  of  intoxication,  and  was  caught  by  coontiy 
people  in  the  rose  gardens  of  Midas.    He  was 
bound  with  wreaths  of  flowers  and  led  before  the 
king.    These  gardens  were  in  Maoedonm,  near 
Mount  Bermion  or  Bromion,  where  Midas  was  king 
of  the  Briges,  with  whom  he  afterwards  emigimted  to 
Asia,  where  their  name  was  changed  into  Phryges. 
Midas  receired  Silenus  kindly  ;  and,  after  treating 
him  with  hospitality,  he  led  him  bade  to  Dionysns, 
who  allowed  Midas  to  ask  a  foyoor  of  him.  Midaa  in 
his  folly  desired  that  all  things  which  he  tonched 
should  be  changed  into  gold.    The  request  was 
granted ;  but  as  even  the  ibod  which  he  touched 
became  gold,  he  implored  the  god  to  take  his 
fiiTOur  back.     Dionysus  accordingly  ordered  him 
to  bathe  in  the  source  of  Pactoius  near  Mount 
Tmolns.    This  bath  saved  Midas,  bnt  the  river 
fiom  that  time  had  an  abundance  of  gold  in  its 
aand  — 2,  Midas,  who  was  himself  related  to  the 
race  of  Satyrs,  once  had  a  visit  from  a  Satyr,  who 
indulged  in  all  kinds  of  jokes  at  the  king^  ez- 
pence.    Thereupon  Midas  mized  wine  in  a  well ; 
and  when  the  Satyr  had  drunk  of  it,  he  fell  asleep 
and  was  caught.    This  well  of  Mnha  was  at  dif- 
forent  times  assigned  to  diffsrent  locafitiss.   Xent^ 

Ebon  (Anab.  i.  2.  §  IS)  places  it  in  the  neighbonr- 
lood  of  Thymbrinm  and  Tjrraeun,  and  Phusaniaa 
at  Ancyra. —  3.  Once  when  Pan  and  Apollo  were 
enpged  in  a  musical  contest  on  the  Ante  and  lyre, 
Hidiyi  was  chosen  to  decide  between  diem.  The 
ing  decided  in  favour  of  Pkn,  whereupon  Apollo 
ehan^  his  ears  into  those  of  an  ass.  Mrdaa 
contnved  to  eonceal  them  under  his  Phrygian  cap, 
bat  the  servant  who  used  to  ent  hia  hahdiacoiwed 
Ihem.    Tbe  secret  m  imieh  banosed  thia  Baa, 
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that  aa  he  codd  aot  beti^  it  to  a  kmsB  bta^ 
he  dug  a  hole  in  die  earth,  aad  wVinpend  iaok, 
*"  King  Midas  baa  ass*S  eaa.**  Htthafilkdib 
bole npagasn,  aad  bis  heart  aasrsksitd.  Brta 
the  same  spot  a  ned  giaw  ap,  wfaidi  ia  iti  vb» 
peta  betiaysd  the  ascret  Midas  is  aad  tobw 
killed  himself  by  drinking  the  Idssd  of  ss  ol 

]IiiiaorBd8a(]fiaiH^MiB4:  HMris;i 
town  hi  AigoliB,  of  niaiHtsiii  sifei^  is  aad  tikirf 
beaa  origizadly  odled  Fsaepsfis*  bscssa  s  U 
beea  fordfied  by  Pmum,  It  aas  tended  tr 
the  Aripvaa* 

[MAMAKirABl. 

(Hcittat),  an  Atheniaa  ef  waUi  ad 
aaa  a  vklcat  eiMny  of  Dmsiw^ 
die  oiator.  In  a.  &  854  Midiv  smsM  D» 
anatheaaa  whan  be  was  disshaigi^  tke  diuial 
Choregos,  during  tbe  eriebialion  of  tke  great  D» 
nysia.  Demosthenes  brought  sn  aocoatioo  a^ 
Midiaa;  but  tho  apsedK  wUeh  bs  vitli  k^ 
ooeaaion,  and  which  is  satsat,  aaaatyar  pnlibitti 
sinoe DeaioadieBea dnpped  the asaaaliao, ii(« 
semnoaof  hiaiaceiviiif  AasamsfMnsBP. 

]Can(MM{)i:  Miefiir), •  *>wb sflbMiaa 
in  Smadila,  &W.  of  Pdli^and  ast  k  tat^' 

MOUon  (MesAAdarX  sea  of  AapkidA 
and  hnabaad  of  Atalaati.    For  dslrijyMA:^ 

LANTA. 

IBliHiBii  (H«^1rr4lRAtt:  JMsm  «  ^•^ 
mmUif  KtL\  a  eity  of  Mysia,  ia  Am  Vc- 
at  the  ooaftieaee  of  the  river  RlrridK«  c^ 
Macestna,  aad  aomewlMt  S.  of  the  U»  'i^ 
was  naaMd  after  it,  Laeaa  Mlateptftii  (K^'i- 

which  was  also  eaUad  Aitynia,  \mmt^ 
W.  ef  die  la^gar  hite  of  ApoUonia  (iW»*)^ 

KlatopollL    [BoaTanmfn]. 

MUtai  (BAXirotX  aen  of  Apollo  aid  Ada  i 
Crete.  Bemg  beloved  by  Miaos  and  Sape^M 
atttM^ed  hunsdf  to  die  latter,  aad  fled  fr«>f°<^ 
to  Asia,  where  he  bofltthe  dty  of  Mileaa.  (»' > 
(ilM.iz.  442)  calls  himawm  of  ApolkaidD^i^ 

and  henoe  Delonidea. 

HmtaaiMtKirrot^  Dor.  M(X«rar:  M"*^'^ 

en  inscriptions,  Htt^ei^maf:  MilCsi»),  oae  oj 

greatest  cities  of   Asia  Miner,  bsloaged  t« 

torially  to  Gaiia  aad  peMcally  ts  loais,  brd 

die  8.-«eat  of  die   13  cities  of  die  l«Di»  <^ 

fedency.     ItismentlDaedby  Hooief  tf»C«<^ 

city ;  and  one  of  ita  eariT  aaass,  l^^ 

a  sign  that  the  Leteaea  alw  fonied  s  ^  I 

its  popvdation.      Ito  first  Onek  oekoifti  «< 

said  to  have  been  CietBBa  who  mm  exp'J 

by  Mines  ;  the  next  wen  lad  to  it  bf  ^^* 

at  die  time  of  the  ao-ealled  Ionic  nigntioii. 

name  waa  derived  fiem  dM  njdical  Icsda 

die  Cretan  colonists,  Mfletaa:  it  wai  sl«  o*' 

Pityan  (nirvewa),  Mid  Aaaalorift  fA'*'^ 

The  city  stood  npoa  the  &  headbod  of  tbe  >^ 

Latmicoa,  oppoetto  to  thaaomh  of  the  Mma^ 

and  possessed  4  diatinct  hsrboan,  pn^^^.^ 
0onp  of  isleta,  eaUed  Laie^  Ehomiseos,  sad  Pti^ 

The  dty  wall  eodooed  two  disdad  teUM,^ 
die  outer  and  die  BBMr ;  die  hrttar,  whidi  « 
aba  eaUed  Old  MOetv,  itood  upon  on  0^ 
overhanging  the  aea,  and  waa  ef  ^sst  itn^ 
rii  taniteffy  aztsadfld  on  bath  aidss  of  the  Ji^ 
ander,  aa  ftr  appanotiy  aa  d^  ftmtf^ 
Myealo  oa  die  N.  aad  PoaidiaB  «  <^  ^^ 
was  rich  in  floska ;  aad  tha  digr  ^  ^'^'^ 
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for  iti  wooDcB  Mrici,  tiie  MUaia  w&m.  At  » 
ytry  early  pexiod  it  became  •  gmt  mantinie  ttatey 
•zten^g  Iti  ouu— Mte  tfaroughoat  tlu  Madher> 
nuMtt,  and  even  ^ond  tke  Pilkn  of  Hercnlei^ 
kilt  nxeeepediilty  IB  the  direelion  of  the  Eiodae, 
drag  the  them  ef  which  the  MOeiiHM  plantei 
■evml  impeituitcoloiBei,  toA  la  Cyncna,  Sinope, 
Alyydoa,  Ittrojpolu,  Tenri,  Otbia  or  Boiyt^enei, 
A|feUonia,  Odeasiia»  and  Ptotkapewim.  Nao- 
OBtb  in  Egypt  waa  alee  »  coknj  of  Miletua.  It 
abo  oeenpiea  »  high  plaee  in  die  caily  Uataiy 
of  Greek  Iheratvn,  m  the  bar^lnce  cf  the  ' 
loaophera  Thalea,  Anazinandcr,  and 
nea,  and  of  tiie  hiatoriaBa  Gadma  and  H 
taena.  After  the  riae  of  the  Lydiaa  monaaehj, 
MBetu,  hy  iu  nand  atreogUi,  recited  the  attacks 
of  Alymttea  and  8edy«ttea  fer  11  yeni,  hot  ftU  be- 
fiare  Creeraa,  whoae  aoceeii  may  perhapa  be  aacrlbed 
to  the  inteatine  fiutiona  whidi  for  a  long  period 
weakened  the  city.  With  the  reat  ef  lout,  it  waa 
eoB^ered  by  Harpagoa,  the  |raeral  ef  Gymu,  in 
B.  c.  557  ;  and  under  the  doBmion  of  the  Fnaiana 
k  atSl  retained  iti  proaperity  till  the  great  loojan 
levohi  of  which  M iletna  waa  the  centre  [  Abibva- 
GORA8,  Hibtiabub],  Bttd  after  the  aappnaaion  of 
which  it  waa  deatroyed  by  tiie  Peniaaa  (&  c 
494).  It  recorered  suildent  importaDce  to  oppoae 
a  Tain  lenatanee  to  Alexander  the  Oraat,  which 
krenght  upon  il  a  aecesd  rvin.  Undff  the  Ranan 
empire  it  itill  appean  aa  a  place  of  aooM  eonae- 
qnence,  until  its  final  deaCraetkni  by  Ae  Taikii 
—  Ita  raina  are  difficolt  to  dSaoorer,  ob  accemC  of 
the  great  change  made  in  the  coaat  by  the  rirer 
Maeander.  [Mabandbr.]  They  are  vaually 
auppoaed  to  be  thoie  at  the  wretched  tilhge  of 
PaLttia^  on  the  &  bonk  of  the  MemtbreK  a  little 
abofe  iti  preaent  mouth  ;  bat  Forbiger  haa  ahows 
thst  theae  are  more  probably  the  nrina  of  Mrua, 
and  that  thoae  of  Miletua  are  buried  in  a  lake 
fbriBed  by  the  Mmdenh  at  the  foot  of  Mt 
Latmnai 

IDDdiiiB,  a  Phoenieiao  god,  lepreaented  aa  the 
aon  of  a  latyr  and  of  the  nymph  Myxtee,  and  with 
hwnaon  his  head.    (Sil  Ital  iii.  103.) 

■mohiu  (McUixor),  a  small  mer  in  Acbaia, 
which  flowed  by  the  town  of  Patrae,  and  ia  nid 
to  ha^e  been  originally  called  AmUiokm  C^f*^ 
Xixo*)  on  account  of  the  humaa  Tictinis  aaoificed 
on  Ita  banks  to  Artemis. 

IDlo  or  Wkm  (MlXwr).  L  Of  Crotona,  aon  of 
Diotimna,  an  athlete,  fiaaoua  for  his  eztiamdinary 
bodily  strength.  He  was  6  times  Tictor  in  wrestling 
at  the  Olympic  games,  and  aa  often  at  the  Py- 
thian ;  but  having  entoed  the  liata  at  Olympia  a 
7th  time,  he  was  worsted  by  the  superior  agility 
of  his  adrenaiy.  By  these  soeoesses  he  obtained 
great  distinction  among  his  couatiyBieii,  ao  diat  he 
was  eten  appointed  to  command  the  army  i^ieh 
defeated  the  Sybaritea,  B.  a  51 1.  BCany  atories 
are  related  by  ancient  writen  of  M iloli  eztaaardi- 
Baiy  feata  of  strength ;  such  aa  hia  oanring  a 
hei£ff  of  four  yean  old  co  hia  ahooldcn  through 
the  stadium  at  Olympia,  and  afterwards  eating 
ihe  whole  of  it  in  a  aingle  day.  The  mode  of  his 
deatii  ia  thus  related:  aa  he  waa  paaaiiy  threugh 
B  fsRst  when  enfeeblad  by  age,  be  saw  the  trunk 
«f  a  toM  which  had  bean  pvtially  split  open  ky 
^wiediiatitu,  and  adenplsd  to  rend  it  farthei^  but 
^  ^«sd  chaed  upon  hia  hands,  and  thua  held 
luBi  te,  ia  whiflh  atala  ha  waa  Btlacked  mid  da> 
ky  walfiei.«-iS.  A  gaoanl  fa  the  acffvioa 
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of  Pytrhas  king  ef  Epiruai  w^  aent  him  forward 
with  a  body  of  troopa  to  gatriaon  the  citadel  of 
Tarentam,  previoua  to  his  own  arriTal  in  Italy. 
When  Pyrrhus  finally  quitted  that  country  aaid 
withdrew  into  Epirua,  he  atill  left  Milo  in  ehaige 
of  the  citadd  of  TaBBOtum,  together  with  hia  aon 
Helenua.— »S.  T.  JoiaittB  XHo  Pi^nJiiwia,  waa 
the  son  of  C  Papias  Celsaa  and  Annia,  and  waa 
adopted  by  his  aaaaenal  giandfiither  T.  Annina 
Lnscua.  He  waa  born  at  Lnaviom,  of  which  place 
liewaainBio.5iSdietatarordiiefnii^atrat&  Milo 
waa  a  bubs  of  adaring  and  unacrupaloua  chancter ; 
Bad  aa  he  waa  deeply  in  debt,  he  lesi^Ted  to  ol^ 
taia  a  wealthy  psDvineeu  Far  this  purpose  ha 
eoBBeded  himsdf  with  the  arisCeoaey.  Aa  tribune 
ef  the  piaba,  mc*  57,  he  took  an  active  part  in 
ekiaaung  Cieen^a  leoall  ftura  ezfle,  and  from  thia 
time  he  carried  oai  a  fierce  and  mcasonble  contest 
with  P.  Caodki.  In  58  Milo  was  candidate  for 
the  coaaalship,  and  Clodiua  for  the  praetorship  of 
the  enaniag  yaaa.  Eadi  of  the  candidatea  kept  a 
gang  ef  gkalaiiiii^BBd  there  were  freqaent  eombata 
between  tiie  ivral  atffiana  in  the  atreeta  of  Rome. 
At  length,  on  the  20di  ef  January,  52,  Milo  and 
Cbdkis  mat  appareniiy  by  accident  at  BoviUae  on 
Ae  Appian  read.  An  afflsy  anaued  between  their 
feUawsfs,  in  whidi  Chidiaa  waa  alain.  At  Roma 
anab  tuimdta  followed  upon  the  burial  of  Clodiui^ 
dmt  Ponpey  waa  appointed  aele  oonsal  in  ocder  to 
nstsre  Older  to  the  atata.  Pampey  imnediatelT 
bmifg^  forward  varioos  laws  in  comiaction  with 

passed,  M9o  waa  formally  aoeuaed.  All  Pompey^ 
Bifhimre  waa  dmBCfeed  againat  him ;  but  Milo  waa 
not  withsat  hope,  ainoe  the  higher  ariatocracy, 
§nm  jealooiy  of  Pooqwy,  aqif^rted  him,  and 
Cicero  nadertoak  hia  defenea.  His  trial  opened 
an  tile  4th  of  Apr3,  52.  He  waa  impeached  on 
8  ooonlB — d§  Vi,  d§  ^mWa,  or  bribery,  and  is 
SknimHfut,  or  illegal  interlewnce  with  the  freedom  of 
electiima.  L.  Doniliaa  Ahanofaarboa,  a  coDsulai^ 
was  f^poiBted  quaesiler  by  a  special  law  of  Pom- 
pey*b,  and  all  Boaae  and  thmiwmdii  cf  speetatoa 
firan  Italy  thronged  the  fonm  and  its  aTennoa* 
But  Mileli  chancea  of  acquittal  were  wholly  marred 
by  the  -virulenoe  of  his  adTersaries,  who  insulted 
Bad  obstructed  the  witnesses,  the  process,  and 
the  oandnctoiB  of  the  defence.  Pompey  UTailed 
himaeif  of  thsae  diwrden  to  line  the  forum  and  ita 
encempaaing  hilla  with  aoldiexa.  Cicero  was  in- 
tamidated,  and  Milo  was  condemned  Had  he  eren 
been  acquitted  on  the  Ist  count,  </a  Vi,  the  two 
other  chaigea  of  biibery  and  oonipiracy  awaited 
him.  He  therefore  went  into  exile.  Cicero,  who 
could  not  deliver,  Be-wrote  and  expanded  the  de- 
fence of  Milo— the  extant  oration — and  sent  it 
to  him  at  Maneillea.  Milo  remarked,  ^  I  am  glad 
tiiia  was  not  spoken,  ainea  I  must  haTc  been  ac> 
quitted,  and  then  had  never  known  the  delicate 
iaroor  of  theae  Maweillea»mnllets.*^  Caesar  r^ 
fused  ta  recall  Milo  from  exile  in  49,  when  ha 
permitted  many  of  the  other  exiles  to  return.  Ia 
the  following  year  (48)  M.  Caelius,  the  praetor, 
had,  daring  Gaeaar^s  absenca,  promulgated  a  bill 
for  the  abutment  of  dsbtai  Needing  desperate 
alliea,  Caeliua  accordingly  inntad  Milo  te  Italy, 
aa  the  fittaal  toal  fiir  hia  pnrpaaaa.  At  the  head 
of  a  band  ef  crimamla  and  lunanaj  davea,  Milo 
appeared  ia  the  6.  of  Ita^,  bat  was  opposed  by 
the  pnalor  Q.  Pedina,  and  slain  uadar  the  walii 
afanebaeDafoftiBthadiitnctaf  ThMii.    Mikb 
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in  57,  mairied  Faiuta,  a  daughter  of  the  dictator 
Sulla.  She  proTed  a  fiuthless  wife,  and  Salluit, 
the  historian,  was  soondly  scourged  by  Milo  for 
an  intriffne  with  her. 

XU^Ldef  (MiXrid(8i?i).    t  Son  of  Cypedni, 
was  a  man  of  considerable  distinction  in  Athens  in 
the  time  of  Pisistratoa.    The  Dolondaai,  a  Thn- 
cian  tribe  dwelling  in  the  Chenonesus,  being  hard 
pressed  in  war  by  the  Absinthiani,  applied  to  the 
Delphic  oracle  for  advice,  and  were  directed  to 
admit  a  colony  led  by  the  man  who  should  be  the 
first  to  entertain  them  after  they  left  the  temple. 
This  was  Miltiades,  who,  eager  to  escape  from  the 
role  of  Pisistratus,  gladly  took  the  lead  of  a  colony 
under  the  sanction  of  the  oracle,  and  became 
tyrant  of  the  Chersonesui,  which  he  fortified  by  a 
wall  built  across  its  isthmusL    In  a  war  with  the 
people  of  Lampaacus  he  was  taken  prisoner,  but 
was  set  at  liberty  on  the  demand  of  Croesus.    He 
died  without  leaTing  any  children,  and  hia  soto- 
reigiity  passed  into  the  himda  of  Stasagocaa,  the  son 
of  his  half-brother  Cimon.    Sacrifices  and  games 
were  instituted  in  his  honour,  in  which  no  Lamp- 
sacene  was  suffered  to  take  part  —8.  Son  of  Cimon 
and  brother  of  Stesagoraa,  became  tyrant  of  the 
Chersonesus  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  being  sent 
out  by  Pisistratus  from  Athens  to  take  possession 
of  the  vacant  inheritance.    By  a  stratagem  he  got 
the  chief  men  of  the  Chenonesiu  into  his  power 
and  threw  them  into  prison,  and  took  a  force  of 
mercenaries  into  his  pay.    In  order  to  strengthen 
his  position  still  more,  he  married  Hegesipyla,  the 
daughter  of  a  Thradan  prince  named  Olorus.    He 
joined  Darius  Hystaspis  on  hia  expedition  against 
the  Scythians,  and  was  left  with  the  other  Greeks 
in  charge  of  the  bridge  over  the  Danube.    When 
the  appointed  time  had  expired,  and  Darius  had 
not  returned,  Miltiades  recommended  the  Greeks 
to  destroy  the  bridge  and  leave  Darius  to  his  fate. 
Some  time  after  the  expedition  of  Dariuaan  inroad 
of  the  Scythians  drove  Miltiades  from  his  Pp>K>- 
sions ;  but  after  the  enemy  had  retired  the  Dolon- 
cians  brought  him  back.    It  appears  to  have  been 
between  this  period  and  his  withdrawal  to  Athens, 
that  Miltiades  conquered  and  expelled  the  Pelas^ 
gian  inhabitants  of  Lemnos  and  Imbros  and  sub- 
jected the  islands  to  the  dominion  of   Attica. 
Lemnos  and  Imbros  belonged  to  the  Persian  do- 
minions; and  it  is  probable  that  this  encroach- 
ment on  the  Persian  possessions  was  the  cause 
which  drew  upon  Miltiades  the  hostility  of  Darius, 
and  led  him  to  fly  from  the  Chersonesus,  when  the 
Phoenician  fleet  approached,  after  the  subjugation 
of  Ionia.    Miltiades  reached  Athens  in  safety,  but 
his  eldest  son  Metiochns  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Persians.    At  Athens  Miltiades  was  arraigned,  as 
being  amenable  to  the  penalties  enacted  against 
tyranny,  but  was  acquitted.    When  Attica  was 
threatened  with  invasion  by  the  Persians  under 
Datis  and  Artaphemes,  Miltiades  was  chosen  one 
of  the  ten  generals.    Miltiades  by  his  arguments 
induced  the  polenmrch  Callimachua  to  give  the 
casting  vote  in  fiivour  of  risking  a  battle  with  the 
enemy,  the  opinions  of  the  ten  generals  being 
equally  divided.    Miltiades  waited  till  his  turn 
came,  and  then  drew  his  army  up  in  battle  army 
on  the  ever  memorable  Add  of  Marathon.    [Ma- 
iiATHON.]     After  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  Mil- 
tiades endeavoured  to  urge  the  Athenians  to  mea- 
c^rM  of  retaliation,  and  mduoed  them  to  entrust  to 
iuman  aniMiBe&tof  70  ships,  withmt  knowing  the 
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purpose  for  which  they  were  designed.  He  pro- 
ceeded .to  attadc  the  island  of  Pazw,  for  the  p<ff> 
pose  of  gratifying  a  {ffivate  enanty.  His  attacb, 
nowever,  were  unaafieeasihl;  and  after  leoeiTiogi 
dangerous  hurt  in  the  leg,  while  pen^nting  bto  i 
sacred  enclosure  on  some  snpers&ioas  enaDd,  be 
was  compelled  to  raise  the  nege  sad  zctam  & 
Athena,  where  he  was  impeached  hy  Xsctkip^ 
for  having  deceived  the  people.  Hii  wwmd  hi 
turned  into  a  gangrene,  and  oeing  unable  to  plod 
his  cause  in  person,  he  was  brought  mto  oon  e 
a  conch,  his  brother  Tisagons  oondactiDg  liis  d«- 
fenoe  for  him.  He  was  condemned;  bat  ca  ths 
ground  of  his  services  to  the  state  the  peaaltv  w»\ 
commuted  to  a  fine  of  50  talent^  the  cost  of  '^ 
equipment  of  the  armament.  Being  misbie  to  psr 
thia,  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  when  he  m  ly, 
after  died  of  his  wound.  The  fine  was  nbteqesiV 
paid  by  his  son  Cimon. 

IGl^iu  Pom.    [Roma.] 

Xajfaa  (j^  MiKtfdti  NiX&<,Milyae),«Mer:^' 
nally  Uie  name  of  all  Lvcia;  but  it  muifiemris 
applied  to  the  high  tabft  land  in  the  N.  tf  l}^^ 
between  the  Cadmus  and  the  Tanms,  sad  Oioi- 
ing  considerably  into  Piaidia.  Its  peo^  ca  •' 
have  been  the  descendanta  of  the  origual  e^' 
ants  of  Lyda.  It  contained  a  city  of  tbf  f^ 
name.  After  the  defeat  of  Antiochns  the  Gts- 
the  Romanagave  it  to  Eumenes,  king  of  Perjp^ 
but  its  real  govenunent  seems  to  have  bees  s  u^ 
hands  of  Pisidian  prineea. 

Mimalloii  (Mf/«aXA^ir),  the  Maeedoniis  ov 
of  the  Bacchantes,  or,  according  to  otbeo,  of  ^'- 
chic  Amaxona.  Ovid  (An  Awl  i  541)  vn  '^• 
form  Mimallonides. 

IGEmaa  (Mlftof ),  a  giant,  said  to  bn  t^^- 
killed  by  Ares,  or  by  Zeus,  with  a  fiaih  of  \^- 
ning.  The  island  of  Prochyte,  nesr  SicilT,  «^ 
believed  to  rest  upon  his  body. 

mmnenniu  (Mifu^tppos),  a  cdebnied  ekgj£ 
poet,  was  generally  called  a  Colophonisa,  bs^  ^^ 
properly  a  native  of  Smynia,  and  was  ifif^A 
from  those  Colophoniana  who  reoonqneied  Ss^ 
from  the  Aeolians.  He  flourished  fam  >^1 
B.C.  634  to  600.  He  was  a  conteDpoo-f  «j 
Solon,  who,  in  an  extant  fiaj^ent  of  ace  <^^  ^ 
poems,  addresses  him  as  atill  lirisg.  (^J 
few  fragments  of  the  compositions  of  Mioofi^H 
have  come  down  to  us.  They  bdoog  ehie^  h 
a  poem  entitled  Nanno,  and  are  addrnied  ta  ttj 
flute-player  of  that  name.  The  compoeitioH 
Mimnermua  form  an  epoch  in  the  histoiy  of  e^fC^ 
poetry.  Before  hia  tuie  the  elegy  had  beeo  ij 
voted  chiefly  either  to  wariike  or  natioul,  crj 
convivial  and  joyoua  subjects.  Ar^ochtu  M 
indeed,  occasionally  employed  the  elegy  for  itivj 
of  himentation,  but  Mimnermus  was  the  fint  vi 
systematically  made  it  the  vehide  for  ^^^ 
mournful,  and  erotic  strains.  The  instability  < 
human  happinen,  the  helplessneis  of  nuo,  u 
cares  and  miaeriea  to  whioi  life  is  expoeed,  u 
brief  season  that  man  has  to  enjoy  hhnself  ifl«  ^ 
wretchedness  of  old  age,  are  jjaintiTely  d*^ 
upon  by  him,  while  love  is  held  up  tf  the  os* 
consolation  that  men  possess,  life  not  being  von 
having  when  it  can  no  longer  be  enjojred.  Tt 
latter  topic  was  most  frequently  dweh  .npoo,  ^d 
as  an  erotic  poet  he  was  held  in  h^h  esSiBiatiaa  i 
antiquity.  (Hor.  .^Mt  u.  2. 100.)  The  ttga^^ 
are  published  separately  by  Bach,  lif^  1926- 

Hsaoi  (Minuet),  one  of  the  .chief  peofto  « 
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Anbia,  dwelt  on  the  W.  coast  of  Anbia  Felix, 
and  in  the  interior  of  the  peniniola,  and  carried 
on  a  Uurge  trade  in  spices,  incense,  and  the  other 
products  of  the  land. 

WnM  Sabb&tllA  (Mtltw  2agaered),  a  fort  in 
Babylonia,  built  in  the  time  of  the  ktter  Ronuin 
empire,  on  the  site  of  Seleucia,  which  the  Romans 
had  destroyed. 

Wnoliis  (Mmcio\  a  rirer  in  Oallia  Tnnspa- 
dana,  flows  through  the  lake  Benacus  (Loffo  di 
Cron/a),  and  fidls  into  the  Po,  a  little  below  Mantua. 

Xind&niA  (M/rSc^Mt),  a  Lacedaemonian,  suc- 
ceeded Astyochus  in  the  command  oi  the  Lacedae- 
monian fleet,  B.  &  41 1.  He  was  defeated  and  slain 
in  battle  by  the  Athenians  near  Cyricus  in  the 
following  year. 

KiMm,  called  Athsna  by  the  Greeks.  The 
Greek  goddess  is  spoken  of  in  a  separate  article. 
[Athina.]  Minerva  was  <Hie  d  the  great  Ro- 
man divinities.  Her  name  seems  to  be  of  the 
same  root  as  mau;  and  she  is  accordingly  the 
thinking,  calculating, .  and  inventive  power  per- 
sonified. Jupiter  was  the  Ist,  Juno  the  2nd,  and 
Minerva  the  3rd  in  the  number  of  the  CapitoUne 
divinities.  Tarqnin,  the  son  of  Demaiatus,  was 
believed  to  have  united  the  3  divinities  in  cue 
common  temple,  and  hence,  when  repasts  were 
piepared  for  the  gods,  these  5  always  went  toge- 
ther. She  was  the  daughter  of  Jupiter,  and  is 
said  to  have  sometimes  wielded  the  thunderbolts  of 
her  fiither.  As  Minerva  was  a  viigin  divinity, 
and  her  fiither  the  supreme  god,  the  Biomans  easily 
identified  her  with  the  Greek  Athena,  and  accord- 
ingly all  the  attributes  of  Athena  were  grsdually 
tnaisfened  to  the  Roman  Minerva^  But  we  con- 
fine ourselves  at  present  to  those  which  were 
peculiar  to  the  Roman  goddess.  Being  a  maiden 
goddess,  her  sacrifices  consisted  of  calves  which 
had  not  borae  the  yoke.  She  is  said  to  have  in- 
vented numbers;  and  it  is  added  that  the  law 
respecting  the  driving  in  of  the  annual  nail  was 
for  this  reason  attached  to  the  temple  of  Minerva. 
She  was  worshipped  as  the  patroness  of  all  the 
arts  and  trades,  and  at  her  festival  she  was  parti- 
cnlarlj  invoked  by  all  who  desired  to  distinguish 
themselves  in  any  art  or  enft,  such  as  painting, 
poetry,  the  art  of  teaching,  medicine,  dyeing,  spin- 
ning, weaviog,  and  the  like.  This  character  of  the 
goddess  may  be  perceived  also  from  the  proverbs 
I*  to  do  a  thing  pmgui  Mimrva^"  i^  e.  to  do  a  thing 
in  an  awkward  or  dumqr  manner ;  and  «m  Mi- 
nervamj  of  a  stiqtid  person  who  presumed  to  set 
right  an  intelligent  one.  Minerva,  however,  was 
the  patroness,  not  only  of  females,  on  whom  she 
conferred  skill  in  sewing,  spinning,  weaving,  &c, 
but  she  also  guided  men  in  the  dangers  of  war, 
^here  victory  is  gamed  by  cunning,  prudence, 
courage,  and  perseverance.  Hence  she  was  repre- 
sented with  a  hebnet,  shield,  and  a  coat  of  mail ; 
And  the  booty  made  in  war  was  firequentiy  dedi- 
cated to  her.  Minerva  was  further  believed  to  be 
the  inrentor  of  musical  instruments,  espedallj 
wind  instruments,  the  use  of  which  was  very  im- 
portant in  religions  worship,  and  which  were  ac- 
cordingly subjected  to  a  sort  of  purification  every 
year  on  the  hut  day  of  the  festival  of  Minerva. 
This  festival  hvted  5  days,  from  the  19th  to  the 
«3rd  of  March,  and  was  called  QMn^Mtfriw,  because 
Jt  began  on  the  5th  day  after  the  ides  of  the  month. 
This  number  of  dajrs  was  not  sceidental,  for  we 
w  told  that  the  number  5  was  sacxed  to  Minerva. 
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The  most  ancient  temple  of  Minerva  at  Rome  was 
prolAbly  that  on  the  Capitol ;  another  existed  on  the 
Aventine ;  and  she  had  a  chapel  at  the  foot  of  the 
Caelian  hill,  where  she  bore  the  surname  of  Capta. 

HInarvae  Axz  or  Kinervlnm  {Castro),  a  hill 
on  the  coast  of  Calabria,  where  Aeneas  is  said  to 
have  landed. 

XIxiarYae  FromontSrlimi  {Punta  della  Campa- 
ndla  or  delta  Minerva)^  a  rocky  promontory  in 
Campania,  running  out  a  long  way  into  the  sea,  6 
miles  S.E.  of  Surrentum,  on  whose  summit  was  a 
temple  of  Minerva,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Ulysses,  and  which  was  still  standing  in 
the  time  of  Seneca.  Here  the  Sirens  are  reported 
to  have  dwelt.  The  Greeks  regarded  it  as  the 
N.W.  boundary  of  Oenotria. 

MXi^O  {Mignone),  a  small  river  in  Etruria, 
which  rises  near  Satrium,  and  lalls  into  the  Tyr- 
rhene sea  between  Graviscae  and  Centum  Celiac. 

MinloB  (Minko),  a  river  in  the  N.W.  of  Spain, 
rises  in  the  Cantabrian  mountains  in  the  N.  of 
GaUaecia,  and  fiills  into  the  ocean.  It  was  also 
called  Baenis,  and  derived  its  name  of  Minins 
from  the  mtaium  or  vermilion  carried  down  by  its 
waters. 

KinSft  (Miyc^).  L  A  small  island  in  the  Saronic 
gulf,  off  the  coast  of  Megaris,  and  opposite  a  pro- 
montory of  the  same  name,  was  united  to  the 
mainland  by  a  bridge,  and  formed,  with  the  pro- 
montory, the  harbour  of  Nisaea.  [See  p.  429.] 
-»2.  A  town  on  the  £.  coast  of  Laconia,  and  on 
a  promontory  of  the  same  name,  N.E.  of  Epidau- 
nis  Limera.  — 8.  A  town  on  the  W.  part  of  the 
N.  coast  of  Crete,  between  the  promontories  Dre- 
panum  and  P8acum.^4.  A  town  on  the  E.  part 
of  the  N.  coast  of  Crete,  belonging  to  the  territory 
of  Lyctus,  and  situated  on  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  island.— 5»  A  town  in  Sicily.  See  Hkraclaa 

MiNOA. 

MxnoB  (Miyttt).  jL  Son  of  Zeus  and  Europa, 
brother  of  Rhadamanthus,  was  the  king  and  legis- 
lator of  Crete.  After  his  death  he  became  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  shades  in  Hades.  He  was  the 
father  of  Deucalion  and  Ariadne  ;  and,  according 
to  Apollodorus,  the  brother  of  Sarpeden.  Some 
traditions  relate  that  Minos  married  Itone,  daugh- 
ter of  Lyctius,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Lycastus, 
and  that  the  latter  became,  by  Ida,  the  daughter 
of  Corybas,  the  fiither  of  another  Minos.  But  it 
should  be  observed,  that  Homer  and  Hesiod  know 
only  of  one  Minos,  the  ruler  of  Cnossus,  and  the 
son  and  friend  of  Zeus  ;  and  that  they  relate  nearly 
the  same  things  about  him  which  later  traditions 
assign  to  a  second  Minos,  the  grandson  of  the 
former.  In  this  case,  as  in  many  other  mythical 
traditions,  a  rationalistic  criticism  attempted  to 
solve  contradictions  and  difficulties  in  the  stories 
about  a  person,  by  assuming  that  the  contradictory 
accounts  must  refer  to  two  difleront  personages. 
-^2.  Grandson  of  the  former,  and  a  son  of  Ly- 
castus and  Ida,  was  likewise  a  king  and  law- 
giver of  Crete.  He  is  described  as  the  husband  of 
Pasiphae,  a  daughter  of  Helios  ;  and  as  the  fiither 
of  Catreus,  Deucalion,  Glaucus,  Androgens,  Acalle, 
Xenodioe,  Ariadne,  and  Phaedra.  After  the  death 
of  Asterius,  Minos  aimed  at  the  supremacy  of 
Crete,  and  declared  tiiat  it  was  destined  to  him  by 
the  gods  ;  in  proof  of  which,  he  asserted  that  the 
gods  always  answered  his  prayen.  Accordingly, 
as  he  was  offering  up  a  sacrifice  to  Poseidon,  he 
preyed  that  a  bull  might  come  forth  from  the 
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and  promised  to  Mcrifice  the  animal.  The  boll 
appeared,  and  Mino«  became  king  of  Crete. 
(Others  say  that  Minoi  disputed  the  government 
with  his  brother,  Sarpedon,  and  conquered.)  But 
Minos,  who  admired  the  beauty  of  the  bull,  did 
not  sacrifice  him,  and  substituted  another  in  his 
place.  Poseidon  therefore  rendered  the  bull  furious, 
and  made  Pasiphafe*  conceire  a  passion  for  the 
animal.  Daedaaus  enabled  Pasiphaji  to  gratify 
her  passion,  and  she  became  by  the  bull  the 
mother  of  the  Minotaurus,  a  monster  with  a 
human  body  and  a  buirs  head,  or,  according  to 
others,  with  a  bulPs  body  and  a  human  head. 
The  monster  was  kept  in  the  labyrinth  at  Cnossua, 
constructed  by  Daedalus.  Daedalos  fled  from 
Crete  to  escape  the  wrath  of  Minos  and  took  re- 
fuge in  Sicily.  Minos  followed  him  to  Sicily, 
and  was  there  slain  by  Cocalus  and  his  daughters. 
— Minos  is  further  said  to  have  divided  Crete  into 
3  parts,  and  to  have  ruled  9  years.  The  Cretans 
traced  their  legal  and  political  institutions  to 
Minos.  He  is  said  to  have  been  instructed  in  the 
art  of  lawgiving  by  Zeus  himself ;  and  the  Spartan, 
Lycurgus,  was  believed  to  have  taken  the  legis> 
lation  of  Minos  as  his  model  In  his  time  Crete 
xfas  a  powerful  maritime  state ;  and  Minos  not 
only  checked  the  piratical  pursuits  of  his  contem- 
pomries,  but  made  himself  master  of  the  Greek 
islands  of  the  Aegean.  The  most  ancient  legends 
describe  Minos  as  a  just  and  wise  law-giver, 
tvhereas  the  later  accounts  represent  him  as  an 
unjust  and  cruel  tyrant.  In  order  to  avenge  the 
wrong  done  to  his  son  Androgens  [Androobus] 
at  Athens,  he  made  war  against  the  Athenians 
and  Megarians.  He  subdued  Megara,  and  com- 
pelled the  Athenians  either  every  year  or  every  9 
years,  to  send  him  as  a  tribute  7  youths  and  7 
maidens,  who  were  devoured  in  the  labjrrinth  by 
the  Minotaunu.  The  monster  was  slain  by 
Theseu*. 

Xinotaainji.    [Mixos.] 

Mintha  (MtVOij),  a  daughter  of  Cocytns,  beloved 
by  Hades,  was  metamorphosed  by  Demeter  or 
Persephone  into  a  plant  called  after  her  miniia^ 
or  mint  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Pylos  there  was 
a  hill  called  after  her,  and  at  its  foot  there  was  a 
temple  of  Pluto,  and  a  grove  of  Demeter. 

KinthS  (M(i^ :  VunHka\  a  mountain  of  Elis 
in  Triphrlia,  near  Pylos. 

Kintnmaa  (Mintumensis:  Trajeita),  an  im- 
portant town  in  Latiura,  on  the  frontiers  of  Cam- 
pania, was  situated  on  the  Appia  Via,  and  on 
both  banks  of  the  Liris,and  near  the  mouth  of 
this  river.  It  was  an  ancient -town  of  the  Ausones 
or  Auninci,  but  surrendered  to  the  Komans  of  its 
own  accord,  and  received  a  Roman  colony  b.  c. 
296.  It  was  subsequently  recolonised  by  Julius 
Caesar.  In  its  neighbonrhood  was  a  grove  sacred 
to  the  nymph  Marica,  and  also  extensive  marshes 
{Pcdufifs  MiMtumetue$\  formed  by  the  overflowing 
of  the  river  Liris,  in  which  Marius  was  taken 
prisoner.  [See  p.  418,  a.]  The  neighbourhood  of 
Mintumae  produced  good  wine.  There  are  the 
ruins  of  an  amphitheatre  and  of  an  aqueduct  at  the 
modem  TVajetta, 

Minueiaxiiu  (MivovkiowSs).  L  A  Greek  rhe- 
torician, was  a  contemporary  of  the  celebmted 
rhetorician  Hermogenes  of  Tarsus  (fl.  a.  d.  170), 
with  whom  he  was  at  variance.  ^8.  An  Athenian, 
the  son  of  Nicagoras,  was  also  a  Greek  rhetorician, 
and  lived  in  the  reign  of  Galiienus  (a.  d.  260— 
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268).  He  was  the  author  of  tereral  rbetorie 
works,  and  a  portion  of  his  T^xn  ^optdi  )&  f 
tant,  and  is  published  in  the  9th  Tolume  ot  \Su 
Rhetoru  Grueci. 
X&iftcliii  Angaxfnvs.  [Aoontcccs.] 
Utnfloliifl  Ba^Qiu.  rBASiLos.] 
Utnftelns  Buftu.  L IL,  consul  B.a  2-21. t» 
he  carried  on  war  against  the  IstrisDs.  In  1 
he  was  magister  equitnm  to  the  dictator  Q.  Fah 
Mazimus.  The  cautious  policy  of  Fabics  : 
pleased  Minuciua  ;  and  aooordingly  vhen  Far 
was  called  away  to  Rome,  Mimcias  diio'^ 
the  positive  commands  of  the  dictator,  sod  tjk 
a  battle  with  a  portion  of  Hannibal's  troo{».  1 
was  fortunate  enough  to  gain  a  victsiy ;  in  cixs 
quence  of  which  he  beaime  so  popi^  at  Re 
that  a  bill  was  passed,  giving  hin  eqosl  ids 
power  with  the  dictator.  The  Romsa  smy « 
now  divided,  and  each  portion  encsmped  leparjp 
under  its  own  general  Anxious  for  dittiafn 
Minacius  eagerly  accepted  a  battle  whieli  ^*  i 
fered  him  by  Hannibal,  hnt.was  defeated,  ri : 
troops  were  only  saved  from  total  destnictia  i 
the  timely  arrival  of  Fabins,  with  all  lbs  br^ 
Thereupon  Minacius  generously  acknowlediT'-  ^ 
error,  gave  up  his  separate  command,  ani  '-^ 
himself  again  under  the  authority  of  the  L-:>: 
He  fell  at  the  battle  of  Cannae  in  the  M^- 
year.  — 2.  Q.,  plebeian  aedile  201,  foe^  '■■ 
and  consul  197,  when  he  carried  od  war  c-^ 
the  Boii  with  success.  In  189  he  vaa  ok  c : 
10  oommiuioners  sent  into  Asia  after  the  ccc  i 
of  Antioehns  the  Great ;  sad  in  183  he  «« '- 
the  3  ambassadors  sent  into  GauL^S.  IL  '"'j 
197.— 4.  X.,  tribune  of  the  plebs  1*21.  ^f- 
forward  a  bill  to  repeal  the  laws  of  C.  Giv'i 
This  Marcus  Minueius  juid  his  brother  ^^--'^ 
are  mentiooed  as  arbiters  between  the  idn'-^, 
of  Genua  and  the  Viturii,  in  a  very  intec^"- 
scription,  which  was  discovered  in  the  t« 
about  10  miles  from  the  modem  dty  of  Ger 
5.  Q.,  consul  110,  obtained  Macedonia  v 
province,  carried  on  war  with  success  ap^ 
barbarians  in  Thrace,  and  triumphed  on  bii  ^ 
to  Rome,  He  perpetuated  the  m«n«rr/' 
triumph  by  buildmg  the  Porticos  Minnda.  3 
the  Circus  Fkiminias.  ' 

Mlnneliu  Felix.    [Fu.ul] 
Xinfae  (Muwai),  an  ancient  Greek  wf,i 
originally  dwelt  in  Thessaly.    loloos,  in  T^'** 
was  one  of  their  most  ancient  seats.    Tb<'|r  i 
cestral  hero,  Minyas,  is  said  to  havemignu^  j 
Thessaly  into  the'  N.  of  Boeotia,  and  there  to 
established  the  empire  of  the  Minyae,  with 
pital  of  Orchemenos.     [Orcbombnos.] 
greater  part  of  the  Argonauts  wen  deccend 
the  Min>'ae,t^ey  are  theoisdves  called  Minn' 
descendants  of  the  Argonauts  founded  a  t^'^ 
Lemnos,  called  Minvae.    Thence  thry  pmdl 
to  Elis  Triphylia,  and  to  the  island  o(  Then. 
HXnjhu   (MaiJaf),  son  of  Chrrie«,  aai 
ancestral  hero  of  the  race  of  the  Minrar. 
accounts  of  his  genealogy  vary  very  mod  a 
diflerent  traditions,  for  some  call  him     '^ 
Orchomenus  or  Eteocles,  others  of  Poseidon, 
Ares,  Sisyphus,  or  Hahnus.    He  is  fnrth«T 
the  husband  of  Tritogenia,  Oytodora,  nr 
syia.  Orchomenus,  Presbon,  Atbanaa.  D'*" 
das,  Eteoclvmene,  Peridymene,  Leuapp«i -^ 
and  Alcathoe  or  Alcithoe,  are  oentioned 
children.    Hb  tomb  was  shows  st  Uxchai 
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c  fi^tia.  A  daaghter  of  Minyas  was  called 
.U>ntruu  {-Uii)  at  Mingu  {4du),  (See  Or.  MtL 
IT.  i.  3i) 

XiroWgiL  t  A  town  of  the  Celtici  in  Luii- 
'^.-x  ofi  lEf  ooart  of  the  ocean.— 2.  A  Roman 
•^axipiom  in  the  teiritory  of  the  Torduli,  in 
Ws^'A  Baetka,  on  the  rood  from  Emerita  to 
U'^nagBita. 

Xuisan  {Fmda  di  Mi$emo),  a  promontory  in 

•  ^~wta,S.  of  Conae,  said  to  hare  derired  iti 
.41^  iron  Miieniii,  the  companion  and  trumpeter 
'  A«net&,  vbo  waa  drowned  and  buried  here. 
r  -*  'AT  farmed  by  thia  promontory  waa  converted 

Auinutai  into  an  excellent  harbour,  and  waa 

fx^  the  principal  atation  of  the  Roman  fleet  on 

'  -  TTirh»e  ace    A  town  aprung  up  amund  the 

■^  i-Hir,  iq4  hoe  the  admiral  of  the  fleet  uaually 

""-ifi   The  inhabitanta  were  called  Miaenatea 

'-  Miieneeaca     The  Roman  noblea  had  pre- 

■  ^.j  bailt  rillis  on  the  coaat     Here  waa  the 

.a  (^  C.  Marina,  which  waa  puxchaaed  by  Ln- 

.  tf^aad  which  afterwarda  paaaed  into  the  handa 

i>  emperor  Tiberioa,  who  died  at  thia  place. 

KntksBi,  the  £ither-in-Icw  of  the  emperor 

/>.jui  11 J^  who  married  hia  daughter  Sabinia 

.  .q.'JCm  in  A.D.  241.    Miaitheua  was  a  man 

.'inja;:,  rirtne,  and  ability.   He  waa  appointed 

'  4  «a-in.Uw  pcaefect  of  the  pmetoriana,  and 

"'>1  any  important   reforma   in  the  royal 

'  '&  <i  He  accompanied  Goxdian  in  hia  ezpe- 

'  -  lainat  the  Persiana,  whom  he  defeated ; 

•  » t^  eouia  of  this  war  he  wm  cat  off  either 
•  mm,  or  by  the  treachery  of  hia  snccesaor 

Ittkni  {yUBpas\  the  ^  of  the  sun  among 

'  Knaoi.    About  the  time  of  the  Roman  em- 

'  n  hu  wonhip  waa  introduced  at  Rome,  and 

^  tprcad  over  all  parts  of  the  empire.    The 

•^  -i  ctmaunly  repreaented  aa  a  handaome  youth, 

»'  7  r  tbe  Pioygian  cap  and  attire,  and  kneeling 

t  ''U  which  ia  thrown  on  the  ground,  and 

«  ttanat  he  ia  cutting.    The  biSl  ia  at  the 

? '  tju  attacked  by  a  dog,  a  aerpent,  and  a 

•*;•'%    Thia  granp  appears  frequently  among 

•  '  It  worb  of  art,  and  a  fine  apecimen  is  pre* 
'-:  J)  the  BHtkh  Museum. 

ILthridAtM  or  Kithmd&taf  {MiBptUrns  or 
••'  i^^f),sconoion  name  among  theMedes  and 
'  •«««.  deriTBd  from  Miira  or  Mithra^  the  Per- 

•  •>»  for  tba  ann,  and  the  root  da^  aignifying 
-  *  ^**  Mithfidatea  would  therefore  mean, 
' '  -.  Kt  U»  inn."    1. 1.  King,  or,  more  properly, 

*^''  '■(  Pcntna,  was  son  of  Ariobananea  I.,  and 

* '  •'hntded  by  Ariobaxnnea  IL,  about  b.  c. 

7tt«  kttigB  of  Pontus  claimed  to  be  lineally 

•  '>  •j-d  from  one  of  the  7  Persians  wha  had 
''  ^^  Hsinat  the  Magi,  and  who  waa  aubae- 
'  • '  cftabliabed  by  Pariua  Hyataapia  in  the 

•  "-it'at  of  the  countries  bordering   on  the 
'  *  t^    Very  little  is  known  of  their  history 

>»r  tbt  &U  of  the  Persian  empire.  —2.  if. 

.  •  ^  Honuis  (337—302),  succeeded  his  fiither 

fWiH  \l^  and  was  the  founder  of  the  in- 

^it  kiogdom  of  Pontus.    After  the  death 

'uida  the  GrcAt,  he  was  for  a  time  subject 

- 'i«ti;  but  during  the  war  between  the 

'*"iiofAIeiander,he  succeeded  in  establish- 

^.'    >l«pcndMKe.    He  died  at  the  age  of  84. 

**'  la.  Rng  of  Pontus  (302—266),  ton  and 
"J^f  tho  pneeding.  He  enlarged  hia  pa- 
-  -.aaiuoos  by  the  acquisition  of  great  part 
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of  Cappadocia  and  Paphlagonia.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Ariobimnea  111.^4.  17. 
King  of  Pontus  (about  240 — 190),  son  and  auc- 
ceaaor  of  Ariobaraanes  III.  He  gave  bis  daughter 
Laodice  in  maniage  to  Antiochus  III.  He  was 
succeeded  by  hia  aon  Phamacea  I.  ^  5.  V.  King 
of  Pontua  (about  156 — 120),  sumamed  Ener- 
getes,  son  and  succeaaor  of  Phamacea  I.  He  was 
the  firat  of  the  kings  of  Pontus  who  made  an 
alliance  with  the  Romans,  whom  he  asaiated  in 
the  3rd  Punic  war  and  in  the  war  againat  Ariato- 
nicus  (131 — 129).  He  waa  aaaaaainated  at  Sinope 
by  a  conapixacy  among  his  own  immediate  at- 
tendants. ^6.  VI.  King  of  Pontua  (120 — 63), 
aumamed  Enpator,  alao  Dionyaiu,  but  more 
commonly  the  Oreati  waa  the  son  and  succeaaor 
of  the  preceding,  and  was  only  11  years  old  at 
the  period  of  his  accession.  We  have  very  imper- 
fect information  concerning  the  earlier  years  of  hia 
reign,  and  much  of  what  has  been  transmitted  to 
us  wears  a  very  suspicious  aspect  We  are  told 
that  immediately  on  ascending  the  throne  he  found 
himself  aaaailed  by  the  deaigns  of  hia  guardians, 
but  that  he  aucceeded  in  eluding  all  their  machina* 
tiona,  partly  by  diaplaying  a  courage  and  addrets 
in  warlike  exercises  beyond  hia  yeara,  partly  by 
the  uae  of  antidotea  againat  poison,  to  which  ho 
began  thus  early  to  accustom  himself.  In  order 
to  evade  the  designs  formed  against  his  life,  he 
also  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  hunting,  and 
took  refuge  in  the  remotest  and  most  unfrequented 
r^ons,  under  pretence  of  pursuing  the  pleasures 
of  the  chase.  Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in 
these  accounts,  it  is  certain  that  when  he  attained 
to  manhood,  he  was  not  only  endowed  with  con- 
summate skill  in  all  martial  exercises,  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  bodily  frame  inured  to  all  hardships, 
as  well  as  a  spirit  to  brave  every  danger,  but  his 
naturally  vigorous  intellect  had  been  improved  by 
careful  culture.  As  a  boy  be  had  been  brought 
up  at  Sinope,  where  he  had  probably  received  the 
elements  of  a  Greek  education  ;  and  so  powerful 
was  his  monory,  that  he  is  said  to  have  learnt  not 
less  than  25  languages,  and  to  have  been  able  in 
the  days  of  his  greatest  power  to  transact  business 
with  the  deputies  of  every  tribe  subject  to  his  rule 
in  their  own  peculiar  dialect.  The  first  steps  of 
his  career  were  marked  by  blood.  He  is  said  to 
have  murdered  his  mother,  to  wh<»n  a  share  in 
the  royal  authoritv  had  been  left  by  Mitbridates 
Euergetes ;  and  this  was  followed  by  the  assas- 
sination of  his  brother.  In  the  early  part  of  his 
reign  he  subdued  the  barbarian  tribes  between  the 
Euxine  and  the  confines  of  Armenia,  including 
the  whole  of  Colchis  and  the  province  called  Lesser 
Armenia,  and  even  extended  his  conquests  beyond 
the  Caucasus.  He  assisted  Pariaades,  king  of  the 
Bosporus,  against  the  Sarmatians  and  Roxolani, 
and  rendered  the  whole  of  the  Tauric  Chersonese 
tributary  to  his  kingdom.  After  the  death  of 
Pariaades,  the  kingdom  of  Bosporus  itself  was  in- 
corporated with  his  dominions.  He  was  now  in 
possession  of  such  great  power,  that  he  began  to 
deem  himself  equal  to  a  contest  with  Rome  itself. 
Many  causes  of  dissension  had  already  arisen 
between  them,  but  Mitbridates  had  hitherto  sub- 
mitted to  the  mandates  of  Rome.  Even  after 
expelling  Ariobaraanes  from  Cappadocia,  and  Nico- 
medes  mnn  Bithynia  in  90,  he  offered  no  resist- 
ance to  the  Romans  when  they  restored  these 
monarcha  to  their  kingdom.    But  when  Nico- 
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medes,  urged  by  the  Roman  legates,  invaded  tlie 
territories  of  Mithridatet,  the  latter  made  prepara- 
tions for  immediate  hostilities.  His  success  was 
rapid  and  striking.  ^  In  88,  he  drove  Ariobananes 
out  of  Cappadocia,  and  Nicomedes  out  of  Bithynia, 
defeated  the  Roman  generals  who  had  supported  the 
latter,  made  himself  master  of  Phrygia  and  Oalatia, 
and  at  last  of  the  Roman  province  of  Asia.  Daring 
the  winter  he  issued  the  sanguinary  order  to  all  the 
cities  of  Asia  to  put  to  death,  on  the  same  day,  all 
the  Roman  and  Italian  citixens  who  were  to  be 
found  within  their  walls.  So  hateful  had  the 
Romans  rendered  themselves,  that  these  commands 
were  obeyed  with  alacrity  by  almost  all  the  cities 
of  Asia,  and  80,000  Romans  and  Italians  are  said 
to  have  perished  in  this  fearful  massacre.  Mean- 
time Sulla  had  received  the  command  of  the  war 
against  Mithridates,  and  crossed  over  into  Greece 
in  87.  Mithridates,  however,  had  resolved  not  to 
await  the  Romans  in  Asia,  but  had  already  sent 
his  general  Archelaus  into  Greece,  at  the  head  of 
a  powerfiil  army.  The  war  proved  an£svourable 
to  the  king.  Archelaus  was  twice  defeated  by  Sulla 
with  immense  loss,  near  Chaeronea  and  Orchomenos 
in  Boeotia  (86).  About  the  same  time  Mithridates 
was  himself  defeated  in  Asia  by  Fimbria.  [Fim- 
bria.] These  disasters  led  him  to  sue  for  peace, 
which  Sulla  was  willing  to  grant,  because  he  was 
anxious  to  return  to  Italy,  which  was  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  his  enemies.  Mithridates  consented  to 
abandon  all  bis  conquests  in  Asia,  to  pay  a  sum  of 
2000  talents,  and  to  surrender  to  the  Romans  a  fleet 
of  70  ships.  Thus  terminated  the  Ist  Mithridatic 
war  (84).  —  Shortly  afterwards  Murena,  who  had 
been  left  in  command  of  Asia  by  SulU,  invaded 
the  dominions  oi  Mithridates  (83),  under  the  flimsy 
pretext  that  the  king  had  not  yet  evacuated  the 
whole  of  Cappadocia.  In  the  following  year  (82) 
Murena  renewed  his  hostile  inennions,  but  was  de- 
feated by  Mithridates  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Halys.  But  shortly  afterwards  Murena  received 
peremptory  orders  from  Sulla  to  desist  from  hostili- 
ties ;  in  consequence  of  which  peace  was  again  re- 
stored. This  is  usually  called  the  2nd  Mithridatic 
war.  —  Mithridates,  however,  was  well  aware  that 
the  peace  between  him  and  Rome  was  in  bucX  a 
mere  suspension  of  hostilities ;  and  that  the  repub- 
lic would  never  suffer  the  massacre  of  her  eitia«as 
in  Asia  to  remain  ultimately  unpunished.  No 
formal  treaty  was  ever  concluded  between  Mithri- 
dates and  the  Roman  senate  ;  and  the  king  had  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  ratification  of  the 
terms  agreed  on  between  him  and  Sulla.  The 
death  of  Nicomedes  III.,  king  of  Bithynia,  at  the 
beginning  of  74,  brought  matters  to  a  crisis^  That 
monarch  left  his  dominions  by  will  to  the  Roman 
people  ;  and  Bithynia  was  accordingly  declared  a 
Roman  province:  but  Mithridates  asserted  that 
the  late  king  had  left  » legitimate  son  by  his  wife 
Nysa,  whose  pretensions  he  immediately  prepared 
to  support  by  his  arms.  He  had  employed  the 
last  few  years  in  forming  a  powerful  army,  armed 
and  disciplined  in  the  Roman  manner  ;  and  he 
now  took  the  field  with  120,000  foot  soldioi, 
16,000  horse,  and  a  vast  number  of  barbarian 
auxiliaries.  This  was  the  commencement  of  the  Srd 
Mithridatic  war.  The  two  Roman  consuls,  LncuUus 
and  Cotta,  were  unable  to  oppose  his  first  irruption. 
He  traversed  Bithynia  without  encountering  any 
resistance  ;  and  when  at  length  Cotta  ventured  to 
give  him  battle  under  the  walls  of  Chalcedon,  the 
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consul  was  totally  defeated  both  by  sea  and  las 
Mithridates  then  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Cjic^ 
both  by  sea  and  land.  LncnUus  mardiei  to  the  re  j 
of  the  city,  cut  off  the  king^  supplies,  sod  er? 
tually  compelled  him  to  raise  the  nege,  eark 
73.  On  his  retreat  Mithridates  suffiered  gnat  \^^ 
and  eventually  took  refoge  m  Pontui.  Hm 
Lucullus  followed  him  in  the  next  year.  Tan  » 
army,  which  the  king  had  collected,  was  ennit 
defeated  by  the  Ronuin  genenl ;  and  Mithndii 
despairing  of  opposing  the  fsrther  progress  of  L\- 
lus,  took  refiige  in  the  dominions  of  hi*  lon-b  j 
Tigranes,  the  king  of  Armenia.  Tignnes  at  t 
showed  no  disposition  to  attempt  the  restara:> 
his  father-in-law ;  but  being  offended  at  the  hsa.-'. 
conduct  of  Appius  Claudius,  whom  LocallBS  b 
sent  to  demand  the  Sttrrender  of  Mtthridatet, : 
Armenian  king  not  only  refused  this  request,  k!  - 
termined  to  prepare  for  war  with  the  Romans,  i 
cordingly  in  69  Lucnlloi  marched  into  Anneri&i 
feated  Tigranes  and  Mithridates  near  Tignn<xt? 
and  in  the  next  year  (68)  again  defeated  the  i\ 
monarchs  near  Artaxata.  The  Roman  r^t: 
then  turned  aside  into  Meeopotsmia,  and  Ui^  v 
to  Nisibis.  Here  the  Roman  aoldien  broke  «&  ^ 
open  mutiny,  and  demanded  to  be  led  hone ;  - 
Lucullus  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  sod  i-'^ 
to  Asia  Minor.  Meanwhile  Mithridates  r 
taken  advantage  of  the  absence  of  Lucollus  tc 
vade  Pontus  at  the  head  of  a  large  annv.  H' : 
feated  Fabius  and  Triarius,  to  whom  the  def^^^ 
Pontus  had  been  committed ;  and  when  U.-:. 
returned  to  Pontus,  he  was  unable  to  resaic  : 
offensive  in  consequence  of  the  mutinous  »pr: 
his  own  soldiers.  Mithridates  was  tbas  a^k 
fore  the  dose  of  67  to  regain  possession  d  i 
greater  part  of  his  hereditary  dominions.  I- 
following  year  (66)  the  conduct  of  the  var  • 
entrusted  to  Pompey.  Hoetilities  were  ma^ 
with  greater  vigour  than  ever.  Mithridstrt  i 
obliged  to  retire  before  the  Romans,  bat  to 
prised  and  defeated  by  Pompey  ;  and  as  Tir 
now  refused  to  admit  him  into  his  dominions 
resolved  to  plunge  with  his  small  army  int» 
heart  of  0>lchis,  and  thenoe  make  his  var  t^ 
Palus  MaeoUs  and  the  Cimmerian  Bosponu. 
duous  as  this  enterprise  appeared  it  was 
fully  accomplished  ;  and  he  at  length  estsba 
himself  without  opposition  at  Pantica|>sniic 
capital  of  Bosporus.  He  had  now  nothing  to  i 
from  the  pursuit  of  Pompey,  who  turned  his  *i 
first  against  Tigranes,  and  afterwards  against  Sr 
Unable  to  obtain  peace  from  Pompey,  except 
would  come  in  person  to  make  his  suhoiud 
Mithridates  conceived  the  daring  project  of  nut 
ing  round  the  N.  and  W.  coasto  of  the  Euii 
through  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Ssnnstiatti  ! 
Getae,  and  having  gathered  round  his  standard 
these  barbarian  nations,  to  penetrate  into  It 
itielil  But  meanwhile  disaffection  had  made  rs 
progress  among  his  feUowen.  His  son  Pham.v 
at  length  openly  rebelled  against  hinu  Hr  ^ 
joined  both  by  the  whole  aimy  and  the  aum* 
Panticapaeum,  who  unanimously  prodainwd  b 
king ;  and  Mithridates,  who  had  taken  ivfoge 
a  strong  tower,  saw  that  no  choice  remained  to  h 
but  death  or  captivity.  Hereupon  he  took  \>cti 
which  he  constantly  carried  with  him ;  hct  ■ 
constitution  had  been  so  long  inured  to  snti>^'' 
that  it  did  not  produce  the  desired  tfket,  aod 
was  compelled  to  call  in  the  aniibHioB  of  ooe 
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h\a  Gauluh  mercenaries  to  deipatch  him  with  his 
sword.  He  died  in  63.  His  body  was  sent  by 
Pharnaces  to  Pompey  at  Amisus,  as  a  token  cS  his 
submission  ;  but  the  oonqueior  caused  it  to  be  in* 
terred  with  rqjal  honours  in  the  sepulchre  of  his 
forefathers  at  Sinope.  He  was  68  or  69  years  old 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  had  reiffned  57  years, 
of  which  25  had  been  occupied,  with  only  a  few 
brief  intorrals,  in  one  continued  struggle  against 
the  Roman  power.  The  estimation  in  which  he 
was  held  by  his  adTenaries  is  the  strongest  testi- 
mony to  his  great  abilities :  Cicero  calls  him  the 
greatest  of  all  kings  after  Alexander,  and  in  an- 
other passage  says  that  he  was  a  more  formidable 
opponent  than  any  other  monarch  whom  the  Ro- 
man arms  had  yet  encountered.— 7.  Kings  of  Par- 
tbia.  [Arsacxs,  6,  9,  13.]  —8.  Of  Pergamus,  son 
of  Menodotus  ;  but  his  mother  baring  had  an 
amour  with  Mithridates  the  Great,  he  was  gene- 
rally looked  upon  as  in  reality  the  son  of  that 
monarch.  The  king  himself  bestowed  great  care 
on  his  education  ;  and  he  appears  as  early  as  64  to 
have  exercised  the  chief  control  oTer  the  afiairs 
of  his  native  city.  At  a  subsequent  period  he 
se^^'ed  under  Julius  Caesar  in  the  Alexandrian  war 
(48) ;  and  after  the  defeat  of  Phainaoes  in  the 
following  year  (47),  Caesar  bestowed  upon  Mithri- 
dates the  kingdom  of  the  Bosporus,  and  also  the 
tetrarchy  of  the  Qalatians.  But  the  kingdom  of 
the  Bosporus  still  remained  to  be  won,  for  Aian- 
der,  who  had  revolted  against  Pharnaces,  was  in 
fact  master  of  the  whole  country,  and  Mithridates 
having  attempted  to  expel  Asander,  was  defeated 
and  slain. 

HithridAtii  Riglo  {MtepOdrov  x«^|w), »  dis- 
trict of  Sarmatia  Asiatica,  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
river  Rha  ( Wolga)^  so  called  because  it  was  the 
place  of  refuge  of  the  Ust  Mithridates,  in  the  reign 
of  Claudiui. 

iGtyldni.    [Mytilxnk.] 

XnMiaa  (MvaWas),  of  Patara  in  Lycia,  not  of 
Patrae  in  Achaia,  was  a  pupil  of  Eratosthenes, 
and  a  grammarian  of  considerable  celebrity.  He 
wrote  2  works,  one  of  a  chorognphical  description, 
entitled  Peripbu  (ncp^vXovf),  and  the  other  a 
collection  of  oracles  given  at  Delphi. 

Vjakmh  (Mj^/ity),  i.  e.  memory,  one  of  the  S 
Muses  who  were  in  eariy  times  worshipped  at 
Ascra  in  Boeotia.  There  seems  to  have  been  also 
a  tradition  that  Mneme  was  the  mother  of  the 
Muses,  for  Ovid  {MtL  v.  268)  calls  them  Mnemo- 
nides ;  unless  this  be  only  an  abridged  form  for 
the  daughters  of  Mnemosvue.     [Musak.] 

IfnaiiiStjhifi  (Min}/Aoovn}),  i.  e.  memory,  daugh- 
ter of  Uranus,  and  one  of  the  Titanides,  became 
by  Zeus  the  mother  of  the  Muses. 

Xnetuthu  (MnfA'apx^t).  !•  Son  of  Euphron 
or  Euthyphron,  and  father  of  Pythagoras.  He  was 
TCnerally  believed  not  to  have  been  of  purely 
Ureek  origin.  According  to  some  aeoonnti,  ne  be- 
longed to  the  Tyrrhenians  of  Lemnos  and  Imbros, 
and  is  laid  to  have  been  an  engraver  of  rings. 
According  to  other  accounts,  the  name  of  the  father 
of  Pythagoras  was  Marmacus,  whose  father  Hip- 
pasns  came  from  Phlius.  — 2.  Grandson  of  the 
preceding,  and  son  of  Pythagoras  and  Theano. 
According  to  some  accounts  he  succeeded  Aristaeus 
as  president  of  the  Pythagorean  school.— 8.  A 
Stoic  philosc»her,a  diKiple  of  Panaetius,  flourished 
about  B.  c  110,  and  taught  at  Athens.  Among 
his  pupils  was  Antiochus  of  Aicalon. 
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XxMiIelM  (Mi^trucA^f ),  one  of  the  great  Athe* 
nian  artists  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  was  the  architect 
of  the  Propyfaea  of  the  Acropolis,  the  building  of 
which  occupied  5  years,  B.C.  437—433.  It  is 
said  that,  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  he  fell 
from  the  summit  of  the  building,  and  was  supposed 
to  be  mortally  injured,  but  was  cured  by  a  herb 
which  Athena  showed  to  Pericles  in  a  dream. 

XllMitlliSlll  (Min}(ri9cof),  a  physician,  was  a 
native  of  Athens,  and  lived  probably  in  the  4th 
century  b.  c,  as  he  is  quoted  by  the  comic  poet 
Alexis.  He  enjoyed  a  great  reputation,  and  is 
frequently  mentioned  by  Galen,  and  others. 

XuMter  (Mnfimjp),  a  celebrated  pantomime 
actor  m  the  reigns  of  Caligula  and  Claudius,  was 
also  one  of  the  lovers  of  the  empress  Messalina, 
and  was  put  to  death  upon  the  ruin  of  the  latter. 

IblMUIitlia,  a  Trojan,  who  accompanied  Aeneas 
to  Italy,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  ancestral 
hero  of  the  Memmii. 

Mfi&bltU  (M»off?ris,  M9a\  M«»af^ra^  Mon- 
bitae :  0.  T.  Moab,  for  both  country  and  people), 
a  district  of  Arabia  Petraea,  E.  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
from  the  river  Amon  {Wady-tl^MojA^  the  bound- 
ary between  Palestine  and  Arabia)  on  the  N.,  to 
Zoar,  near  the  S.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  on  the  S., 
between  the  Amorites  on  the  N.,  the  Midianites 
on  the  E.,  and  the  Edomites  on  the  S.,  that  is,  be- 
fore the  Israelitish  conquest  of  Canaan.  At  an 
earlier  period,  the  country  of  Moab  had  extended 
N.-wards,  beyond  the  N.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  along  the  E.  bank  of  the  Jordan,  as  far  as  the 
river  Jabbok,  but  it  had  been  vrrested  from  them 
by  the  Amorites.  The  plains  E.  of  the  Jordan 
were,  however,  still  called  the  phuns  of  Moab.  The 
Moabites  were  left  undisturbed  by  the  Israelites  on 
their  march  to  Canaan  ;  but  Baldc,  king  of  Moab, 
through  fear  of  the  Israelites,  did  what  he  could 
to  hann  them,  first  by  his  vain  attempt  to  induce 
the  prophet  Balaam  to  curse  the  people  whom  a 
dirine  impulse  forced  him  to  bless,  and  then  by 
seducing  them  to  worship  Bsal-peor.  Hence  the 
hereditary  enmity  between  the  Israelites  and 
Moabites,  and  the  threatenings  denounced  against 
Moab  by  the  Hebrew  prophets.  In  the  time  of 
the  Judges  they  subdued  the  S.  part  of  the  Jewish 
territory,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Ammonites 
and  Amalekites,  and  held  it  for  18  yean  (Judges 
iii.  12  foil.).  They  were  conquered  by  David,  after 
the  partition  of  whose  kingdom  they  belonged  to 
the  kingdom  of  Israel.  They  revolted  after  the 
death  of  Ahab  (b.c.  896)  and  appear  to  have  be- 
come virtually  independent ;  and  after  the  10 
tribes  had  been  carried  into  captinty,  the  Moabites 
leem  to  have  recovered  the  N.  part  of  their  on* 
ginal  territory.  They  were  subdued  by  Nebu- 
chadnexiar,  with  other  nations  bordering  on  Pales- 
tine, very  soon  after  the  Babylonian  conquest  of 
Judaea,  after  which  they  scarcely  appear  as  a  dis- 
tinct nation,  but,  after  a  few  references  to  them, 
they  disappear  in  the  general  name  of  the  Arabians. 
The  name  Moabitis,  however,  was  still  applied  to 
the  district  of  Arabia,  between  the  Amon  (the  S. 
frontier  of  Peraea,  or  Palestine  E.  of  the  Jordan), 
and  the  Nabathaei,  in  the  mountains  of  Seir.  The 
Moabites  were  a  kindred  race  with  the  Hebrews, 
being  descended  from  Moab,  the  son  of  Lot. 
They  worshipped  Baal-Peor  and  Chemosh  with 
most  licentious  rites,  and  they  sometimes  offered 
human  lacrifices.  Their  government  was  monarchi- 
cal   They  were  origindly  a  pastoral  people  •  but 
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the  exeeMire  fertility  of  their  country,  which  is  a 
mountainotu  tract  intersected  with  rich  valleys  and 
numerous  streams,  led  them  to  diligence  and  success 
in  agriculture.  The  frequent  ruins  of  towns  and 
traces  of  paved  roads,  which  still  cover  the  hot  of 
the  country,  show  how  populous  and  prosperous  it 
was.  The  chief  city,  Ar  or  Babbath-Moab,  aft 
Areopolii  {Rabba,  Ru.),  was  about  25  miles  S.  of 
the  Amon. 

Kodestinni,  HerexmXns,  a  Roman  jurist,  and  a 
pupil  of  Ulpian,  flourished  in  the  reigns  of  Alex- 
ander Severus,  Maximinus  and  the  Gordians,  a.  d. 
222 — 244.  He  taught  law  to  the  younger  Maxi- 
minus. Though  ModesttnuB  is  the  latest  of  the 
great  Roman  jurists,  he  ranks  among  the  most 
distinguished.  There  are  345  excerpts  in  the  Digest 
from  his  writings,  the  titles  of  which  show  the 
extent  and  variety  of  his  labours. 

MSdeitOB,  a  military  writer,  the  author  of  a 
LibeUus  de  Vocabulis  R»  MUiiaris,  addressed  to 
the  emperor  Tacitus,  a.  d.  275.  Tt  is  very  brief, 
and  presents  no  features  of  interest  Printed  in  all 
the  chief  collections  of  Scriptoret  <ie  Re  Mititari. 

Modiclft  (MoHza)^  a  town  in  Gallia  Transpa- 
dana,  on  the  river  Lambrus,  N.  of  Mediolanum 
(MilanX  where  Theodoric  built  a  palace,  and 
Theodolinda,  queen  of  the  Langobards,  a  splendid 
church,  which  still  contains  many  of  the  precious 
gifts  of  this  queen. 

M5din  {Mostly,  -ee^  or  uifi\  a  little  village 
on  a  mountain  N.  of  Lydda  or  Dioepolis,  on  the 
extreme  N.  W.  of  Judaea,  celebrated  as  the  native 
place  of  the  Maccabaean  Ihmily.  Its  exact  site  is 
uncertain. 

Moenns,  Xoenii,  Kaenai,  or  Menus  (Mam\ 
a  river  in  Germany,  which  rises  in  the  Sudeti 
Montes,  flows  through  the  territory  of  the  Her- 
munduri  and  the  Agri  decumates  of  the  Romans, 
and  £ills  into  the  Rhine  opposite  Mogontiacum. 

Koeris  or  Kyiii  (Mo?p(s,  Mvpis),  a  king  of 
Sgyptf  who,  Herodotus  tells  us,  reigned  some  900 
years  before  his  own  visit  to  that  country,  which 
seems  to  have  been  about  b.  c  450.  We  hear  of 
Moeris  that  he  formed  the  lake  known  by  his  name, 
and  joined  it  by  a  canal  to  the  Nile,  in  order  to 
receive  the  waters  of  the  river  when  they  were 
superabundant,  and  to  supply  the  defect  when  they 
did  not  rise  sufficiently.  In  the  lake  be  built  2 
pyramids  on  each  of  which  was  a  stone  statue, 
seated  on  a  throne,  and  intended  to  represent  him- 
self and  his  wife. 

Xoerif  (MoT/oif),  commonly  called  Xoerii  Atti- 
cista,  a  distinguished  grammarian,  the  author  of  a 
work  still  extant,  entitled  A4^tit  'Amirai,  though 
the  title  varies  somewhat  in  difierent  manuscripts. 
Of  the  personal  history  of  the  author  nothing  is 
known.  He  is  conjectured  to  have  lived  about 
the  end  of  the  2nd  century  after  Christ  His 
treatise  is  a  sort  of  comparison  of  the  Attic  with 
other  Greek  dialects  ;  consisting  of  a  list  of  Attic 
words  and  expressions,  which  are  illustrated  by 
those  of  other  dialects,  especially  the  common  Greek. 
Edited  by  Pienon,  Lugd.  Bat.  1759. 

Moerii  Laeus  (Mo^pior  or  MoiptBos  X(mki}  : 
Btrket-drKerounX  a  great  lake  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  Nile,  in  Middle  Egypt,  used  for  the  reception 
and  8ubse<fient  distribution  of  a  part  of  the  over- 
flow of  the  Nile.  It  was  believed  by  the  ancients 
to  have  been  dug  by  king  Moeris  ;  but  it  is  really 
a  nfltnrnl,  and  not  an  artificial  lake. 

Moero  (Mo<pi6),  or  Myro  (Mw/w),  a  poetets  of 
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Byzantium,  wife  of  Andromaebus  snrasmed  Pr.l 
logus,  and  mother  of  the  gnunmarian  and  tn. 
poet  Homems,  lived  about  B.a  SOO.  Sb<  v-t 
epic,  elegiac,  and  l3rrie  poema. 

Xoerodaf  (Mo4po«c\^t),  an  Athenian  orator, 
native  of  Salamis,  was  a  cuitempoiarT  of  I>r'{ 
sthenes,  and  like  him  an  q)poDent  of  Phiip 
Alexander. 

KoeiXa,  called  by  the  Greeks  Xyda  {VLv 
also  M.  ^  ^i'  ^vpAw^,  to  distinguish  it  from  M] 
in  Asia),  a  country  of  Europe^  was  bounded 
the  S.  by  M.  Haemus,  which  separated  i:  b 
Thrace,  and  by  M.  Orbelus  and  Soordu^  « 
separated  it  from.  Macedonia,  on  the  W.  1} 
Scordus  and  the  rivers  Drinus  and  Sanu,  v: 
separated  it  firom  lUyricum  and  Pannonia,  '^i 
N.  by  the  Danube,  which  separated  it  firom  I^ 
and  on  the  £.  by  the  Pontos  Euxinus,  thni  c 
sponding  to  the   present  Servia  and  Ak>.' 
This  countiy  was  subdaed  in  the  reign  <^^^ 
tus,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  been  fooa 
constituted  a  Roman  province  till  the  coQUQti: 
ment  of  the  reign  of  Tiberiua.    It  waj  orirbs 
only  one  province,  but  was  afterwards  iomct 
2  provinces  (probably  after  the  conquest  of  I^i 
by  Trajan),  called  Moesia  StgDerhr  and  .V/ 
Inferior^  the  former  being  the  westeni,  r.i 
latter  the  eastern  half  of  the  country,  anii  * 
rated  from  each  other  by  the  river  C*\^j 
Ciabrus,  a  tributary  of  the  Danube.    AVb^c  '- 
relian  surrendered  Dacia  to  the  barbamrs 
removed  the  inhabitants  of  that  {nvrinee :? 
S.   of  the  Danube,  the  middle  part  of  M' 
was  called  Dada  Aureliani  ;  and  this  ne>  j 
vince  was  divided  into  Daeia  Ripensia^  tbr 
trict  along  the  Danube,  and  Dada  InUni>, 
district  &  of  the  latter  as  &r  as  the  frostier 
Macedonia.      In  the  reign  of  Valens,  j^s/ 
the  Goths  crossed  the    Danube  and  »et:l<- 
Moesia.    These  Goths  are  sometimes  called  M  • 
Goths,  and  it  was  for  their  use  that  I'ip^ 
translated  the  Scriptures  into  Gothic  aboct 
middle  of  the  4th  century.     The  original  icU 
ante  of  the  country,  called  lEoefi  by  the  R^r.: 
and  Xyii  (Mwjrof)  by  the  Greeks,  were  a  Thr»< 
race,  and  were  divided  into  several  tribet,  r.i<i 
the  Triballi,  Pbucini,  &c 

Kogonti&etim,  Kogimtiieiiiii  or  Xagoo 
cum  {Maim  or  Mayenee\  a  town  on  the  Uft 
of  the  Rhine,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Moenus  {Mam\  was  situated  in  the  tem:-^: 
the  Vangiones,  and  was  subsequently  the  c. 
of  the  province  of  Germania  Prima.  It  '-* 
Roman  municipium,  and  was  foimded,  or  at  << 
enlarged  and  fortified,  by  Drosus.  It  wa*  *1* 
occupied  by  a  strong  Roman  garrison,  and  < 
tinned  to  the  downfall  of  the  empire  to  be  u;  - 
the  chief  Roman  fortresses  on  the  Rhine. 

Koine  (Mo^oi)  caUed  Faitae  by  the  R^ina 
the  Fates.     Moira  properly  signifies  **  a  s^^' 
and  as  a  personification  *•  the  deity  who  ^P ' 
every  man  his  fate  or  his  share."    Homer  ui-  .a 
speaks  of  one  Moira,  and  only  once  vaenxmi 
Moirw  in   the  plural.   {IL  xxiv.  W    I" 
poems   Moira  is  fata  personified,  which,  at  •! 
birth  of  man,  spins  out  the  thread  otlu  fatan . 
follows  his  steps,  and  direrts  the  coMequci:f^s 
his  actions  according  to  the  coassel  of  the  r> 
But  the  personification  of  his  Moira  u  not  coffl^ 
for  he  mentions  no  particular  appearance  ot  J 
goddess,  no  at&ibutes,  and  oo  pareotage. 
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Moin  ifl  therefnra  quite  fynonymous  with  Aim 
(A7(ra).  —  In  Hesiod  the  penoniScation  of  the 
Moirae  is  complete.  He  caJU  them  daaghten  of 
Zem  and  Themis,  and  makes  them  3  in  number, 
via.  dotho,  or  the  spinning  fate ;  LachMii,  or  the 
one  who  astigni  to  man  his  &te ;  and  Atropoi*  or 
the  fiste  that  cannot  be  avoided.  Later  writers 
differ  in  their  genealogy  of  the  Moirae  from  that 
of  Hesiod;  thus  thej  are  called  children  of  Brebns 
and  Night,  of  Cronos  and  Night,  of  Oe  and 
Ooeanus,  or  kstly  of  Ananke  ov  Necessity.  — The 
character  and  nature  of  the  Moirae  are  differently 
described  at  diffsrent  times  and  by  different 
authors.  Somethnes  they  appear  as  dirinities  of 
fate  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  and  sometimes 
(Hily  as  allegorical  divinities  of  the  dnratiim  of  hu- 
man life. — In  the  fonner  character  they  take  care 
that  the  fate  assigned  to  every  being  by  eternal 
laws  may  take  its  course  without  obstruction  ;  and 
Zeus,  as  well  as  the  other  gods  and  men,  must 
submit  to  them.  They  assign  to  the  Erinnyes, 
who  inflict  the  punishment  for  evil  deeds,  their 
proper  functions  ;  and  with  them  they  direct  fate 
according  to  the  laws  of  necessity,  whence  they  are 
sometimes  called  the  sisters  of  the  Erinnyes.  These 
grave  and  mighty  goddesses  were  refnesented  by 
the  eariiest  artists  with  stafis  or  sceptres,  the 
symbol  of  dominion.^ — ^The  Moiiae,.as  the  divinities 
of  the  duration  of  hiunan  life,  which  is  determined 
by  the  two  points  of  birth  and  of  death,  are  con- 
ceived either  as  goddesses  of  birth  or  as  goddesses 
of  deathy  and  hence  their  nnmber  was  2,  as  at 
Delphi,  and  was  subsequently  increased  to  3.  The 
distribution  of  the  functions  among  the  3  was  not 
strictly  observed,  for  we  sometimes  find  all  3  de- 
scribed as  spinning,  although  this  should  be  the 
function  of  Clotho  alone,  who  is  moreover  often 
mentioned  alone  as  the  representative  of  all.  As 
goddesses  of  birth,  who  spin  the  thread  of  the  be- 
ginning of  life,  and  even  prophesy  the  fate  of  the 
newly  bom,  they  are  mentioned  along  with  Ilithyia, 
who  is  called  their  companion.  The  symbol  with 
which  they,,  or  rather  Clotho  alone,  are  represented 
to  indicate  this  function,  is  a  spindle,  and  the  idea 
implied  in  it  was  carried  out  so  far,  that  sometimes 
we  read  of  their  breaking  or  cutting  off  the  thread 
when  life  is  to  end.  Being  goddesses  of  (ate,  they 
roust  necessarily  know  the  future,  which  at  times 
they  reveal,  and  thus  become  prophetic  divinities. 
As  goddesses  of  death,  they  appear  together  with 
the  Keree  and  the  infernal  Erinnyes,  with  whom 
they  are  even  confounded.  For  the  same  reason 
they,  along  with  the  Charites,  lead  Persephone  out 
of  the  lower  world  into  the  regions  of  light.  The 
various  epithets  which  poets  apply  to  the  Moirae 
generally  refer  to  the  severity,  inflexibility,  and 
sternness  of  iate.  They  had  sanctuaries  in  many 
parts  of  Greece.  The  poeta  sometimea  describe 
them  as  aged  and  hideout  women,  and  even  as 
lame,  to  indicate  the  slow  march  of  fiite ;  but  in 
works  of  art  they  are  represented  as  grave  maidens, 
with  different  attributes,  via.,  Clotho  with  a  spindle 
or  a  roll  (the  book  of  fate);  Lachesis  pointing  with 
a  staff  to  the  globe ;  and  Atropoe  with  a  pair  of 
scales,  or  a  lun^ial,  or  a  catting  instrument, 

Xolifiiie.    [MoLioNBS.] 

MoliSnea  or  XoUSnldM  (MoAioMr,  Mo\lov9, 
MoXiovISoi),  that  is,  Eurytos  and  Cteatns,  so 
called  after  their  mother  Molione.  They  are  also 
called  Adoridat  or  ActoriSm  {*AKTopl»vc)  after 
their  reputed  fiither  Actor,  the  husband  of  Molione, 
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though  they  were  generally  regarded  ns  the  sons 
of  Poseidon.  According  to  a  late  tradition,  they 
were  bom  out  of  an  egg ;  and  it  is  further  stated, 
that  their  bodies  grew  together,  so  that  they  had 
only  one  body,  but  2  heads,  4  arms,  and  4  legsn. 
Homer  mentions  none  of  these  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances ;  and,  according  to  him,  the  Moliones, 
when  yet  boys,  took  part  in  an  expedition  of  the 
Epeans  against  Neleus  and  the  Pylians.  They 
are  represented  as  nephews  of  Augeas,  king  of  the 
Epeans.  When  Hercules  marched  against  Augens, 
the  latter  entrusted  the  conduct  of  the  war  to  the 
Moliones ;  but  as  Hercules  was  taken  ill,  he  con- 
dnded  peace  with  Augeas,  whereupon  his  army 
was  attacked  and  defeated  by  the  Mohonidae.  In 
order  to  take  vengeance,  he  afterwards  slew  them 
near  Cleonae,  on  the  frontiers  of  Argolis,  when  they 
had  been  sent  from  Slis  to  sacrifice  at  the  Isthmian 
games,  on  behalf  of  the  town.^ — The  Molionen  are 
mentioned  as  eonqueron  of  Nestor  in  the  chariot 
race,  and  as  having  taken  part  in  the  Calydonian 
hunt  Cteatns  was  the  father  of  Amphiraachus  by 
Theronice ;  and  Euiytns^  of  Thalpius  by  Theraphone. 
Their  sons  Amphimachus  and  Thalpius  led  the 
Epeans  to  Troy. 

XolO|  surname  of  ApoUonins,  the  rhetorician  of 
Rhodes.     [ApOL]:.orfiu8,  No.  2.] 

Koloehath.    [Mulucha.] 

]l5losai  (MoKoffcol),  a  people  in  Epirus,  who 
inhabited  a  narrow  slip  of  country,  called  after 
them  Xoloiaia  (MoAo^iria)  or  XoloMii,  which 
extended  from  the  Aous,  along  the  W.  bank  of 
the  Araehthns,  as  far  as  the  Ambracian  gulf.  The 
Moloisi  were  a  Greek  people,  who  claim^  descent 
from  Molossus,  the  son  of  Pyrrhus  (Neoptolemus) 
and  Andromache,  and  are  said  to  have  emigrated 
from  Thessaly  into  Epirus,  under  the  guidance  of 
Pyrrhus  himself.  In  their  new  abodes  they  inter- 
mingled with  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  land 
and  with  the  neighbouring  lliyrian  tribes,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  they  were  regarded  by  the 
other  Greeks  as  half  barbarians.  They  were, 
however,  by  &r  the  most  powerful  people  in- 
Epinift,  and  their  kings  gradually  extended  their 
dominion  over  the  whole  of  the  country.  The 
first  of  their  kings,  who  took  the  title  of  king  of 
Epirus,  was  Alexander^  who  perished  in  Italy 
B.  c.  326.  [Epirus.]  The  ancient  capital  of  the 
Molosst  was  Passaron,  but  Ambracia  after- 
wards became  their  chief  town,  and  the  residence 
of  their  kingSk  The  Molotsian  hounds  were  cele- 
brated in  antiquity,  and  were  much  prized  for 
hunting. 

Xolyorltun  (MoX^icpf  loy,  also  MoXi^irpcia,  Mo- 
\vKpia'.  MoA^piof,  MoAuKptcvf,  Mo\vKpatos\  a 
town  in  the  most  S.-lv  part  of  Aetolia,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  gave  the  name  of 
Rhium  Molyerium  {'?ioy  MoX^xpunf)  to  the  neigh- 
bouring promontory  of  Antirrhium.  It  was  founded 
by  the  Corinthians,  but  was  afterwards  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  Aetolians. 

Xfiinemp|liia  {Mtifitfi^it  i  Panouf-Khet,  or  Ma- 
nouf-d^ffii,  i.  e.  Law«r  Memphis)^  the  capital  of 
the  Noroos  Momemphites  in  Lower  Egypt,  stood 
on  the  E  side  of  the  lake  MareotiSb 

Mdmns  (Mm^i),  the  god  of  mockery  and  cen- 
sure, is  not  mentioned  by  Homer,  but  is  called  in 
Hesiod  the  son  of  night  Thus  he  is  said  to  have 
censured  in  the  man  formed  by  Hephaestus,  that 
a  little  door  had  not  been  left  in  his  bueast,  so  as 
to  enable  one  to  look  into  his  leeret  thoughts, 
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Xona  (Anfflese^),  an  island  off  tlie  coast  of  the 
OrdovicM  in  Britain,  was  one  of  the  chief  seats  of 
the  Druids.  It  was  intaded  hy  Saetonias  Paali- 
nns  A.  D.  61,  and  was  conquered  by  Agricola,  78. 
Caesar  {B.  G,  v.  18),  erroneously  describes  this 
island  as  half  way  between  Britannia  and  Hi- 
bemia.  Hence  it  has  been  supposed  by  some 
critics  that  the  Mona  of  Caesar  is  the  ItU  of  Man ; 
but  it  is  more  probable  that  he  received  a  iaise 
report  respecting  the  real  position  of  Mona,  espe- 
cially since  all  other  ancient  writers  give  the  name 
of  Mona  to  the  Isle  of  Anglesey^  and  the  name  of 
the  latter  island  is  likely  to  hare  been  mentioned 
to  Caesar  on  account  of  its  celebrity  in  connection 
with  the  Druids. 

XSnMses.  1.  A  Parthian  general  mentioned 
by  Horace  (Carm.  iii.  6.  9)  is  probably  the  same 
as  Surenas,  the  general  of  Orodes,  who  defeated 
Crasftus.— 2.  A  Parthian  noble,  who  deseiitsd  to 
Antony  and  urged  him  to  invade  Parthia,  but  soon 
afterwards  returned  to  the  Parthian  king  Phraates. 
—  3.  A  ffeneral  of  the  Parthian  king,  Vologeaes  I., 
in  the  reign  of  Nero. 

Monapla  orXonAZIxia  (/i/«o/JI/a»),an  island 
between  Britannia  and  Hibemia. 

Konda  or  Kanda  (Monde^)^  a  rirer  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Spain,  which  flows  into  the  ocean  between 
the  Tagus  and  Durius. 

]C5n§ta,  a  surname  of  Juno  among  the  Romans, 
by  which  she  was  characterised  as  the  protectress 
of  money.  Under  this  name  she  had  a  temple  on 
jhe  Capitoline,  in  which  there  was  at  the  same 
time  the  mint,  just  as  the  public  treasury  was  in 
the  temple  of  Saturn.  The  temple  had  been  vowed 
by  the  dictator  L.  Furius  in  a  battle  against  the 
Aurunci,  and  was  erected  on  the  spot  where  the 
liouse  of  M.  Manlius  Capitolinus  had  stood.  Mo* 
neta  signifies  the  mint ;  but  some  writers  found 
such  a  meaning  too  plain.  Thus  Livius  Andronicus 
used  Moneta  as  a  translation  of  Mnemoiyne  (Mvii- 
fiB<rvni\  and  thus  made  her  the  mother  of  the 
Muses  or  Camenae.  Cicero  relates,  that  during 
an  earthquake,  a  voice  was  heard  issuing  from  the 
temple  of  Juno  on  the  Capitol,  and  admonishing 
{monens)  that  a  pregnant  sow  should  be  sacrificed. 
A  somewhat  more  probable  reason  for  the  name  is 
given  by  Suidas,  though  he  assigns  it  to  too  late  a 
time.  In  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  and  the  Tarentines, 
he  says,  the  Romans  being  in  want  of  money, 
prayed  to  Juno,  and  were  told  by  the  goddess, 
that  money  would  not  be  wanting  to  them,  so  long 
as  they  would  fight  with  the  arms  of  justice.  As 
the  Romans  by  experience  found  the  truth  of  the 
words  of  Juno,  they  called  her  Jnno  Moneta.  Her 
festival  was  celebrated  on  the  1st  of  June. 

XonXsia  (Movlfiri),  a  Greek  woman,  either  of 
Stratnnicea,  in  Ionia,  or  of  Miletus,  was  the  wife 
of  Mithridates,  but  was  put  to  death  by  order  of 
this  monarch,  when  he  fled  into  Armenia,  &  c.  72. 

Monoed  Fortns,  also  Heonmlii  Komoeei  Fortua 
{Monaco)^  a  port-town  on  the  coast  of  Liguria, 
between  Nicaea  and  Albium  Intemelinm,  founded 
by  the  Massilians,  was  situated  on  a  promontory 
(hence  the  arx  Monoed  of  Virg.  Aen.  vi.  801), 
and  possessed  a  temple  of  Hercules  Monoecns, 
from  whom  the  pUce  derived  its  name.  The 
harbour,  though  small  and  exposed  to  the  8.E. 
wind,  was  of  importance,  as  it  was  the  only  one 
on  this  part  of  the  coast  of  Liguria. 

Xont&nns,  Ciurtiliu,  was  exiled  by  Nero, 
A.  o.   67  ;  but  was  soon  afterwards  recalled  at 
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his  father^  petition.  On  the  aeennoD  «f  V^ 
pasian,  he  veaemently  attacked  in  the  laut'  v 
notorious  delator,  Aqoilius  Regnhis.  If  tbs  sa 
person  with  the  Curtins  Montanus  »tinW  ^ 
Juvenal  (iv.  1U7,  131,  zi.  S4),  Moatuni  m  iv 
life  sullied  the  fair  reputation  he  eujoypd  in  vj<i:i 
for  Juvenal  describes  him  as  a  carfrakiit  rir ir 
a  parasite  of  Domitian,  and  a  hackneyed  dee'iJH 

XiOBtiL&ns,  Yoltifiaiia,  an  ontor  and  dcckii 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberina.  FrtMn  his  pp^rti 
to  refine  upon  thought  and  diction,  he  n»  ta* 
the  "^Ovid*"  of  the  rhetorical  schook  Hf  ^ 
convicted  on  a  charge  of  majestas,  and  itfi  i 
exile  in  the  Balearic  islanda,  a.  d.  25. 

XopaU  or  Xoptopia,  an  ancient  name  cf  Pb 
phylia,  derived  from  Mopsns,  the  mjtkio!  >tv 
of  certam  Greeks  who  were  supposed  te  t 
settled  in  Pamphylia,  ai  also  in  Citida  snii  v^ 
after  the  Trojan  war,  and  whose  dsidp  ip;>' 
more  than  once  in  the  geegnphical  ms^  i 
Cilicia.    (See  e.ff.  MopsncasKK,  Mopsci^r. 

Xopfllim  (M^fov :  M^iot),  a  town  of  T^^ 
in  Pelasgiotis,  situated  on  a  hill  of  the  no?  ia3 
between  Tempe  and  Lariaaa. 

XopfnoriiiB  (M^^  vp4ni  or  icp^pm,  if  i 
Spring  ofMopnu)^  a  city  of  Cilicia  Canpntr^  I 
the  S.  slope  of  the  Taurus,  and  12  Roane  e.1 
from  Tarsus,  was  the  place  where  the  e^;'^ 
Omstantius  died,  a.  o.  364. 

Xopaneatla,  (M^4«v  Ivrto,  Mo^eMtfrie. 
tke  Hettrikt/Moptus^BlMaM^ou  wixata^^ 
Moi|«chi|s :  Mamistra,  in  the  Middle  Ages :  M' 
an  important  city  of  Cilicia  Campestiii.  <«  * 
banks  of  the  river  Pyramns,  12  Roman  mfi ' 
its  mouth,  on  the  road  from  Tarsus  to  Itn-s 
beautiful  plain  -called  rd  *A\Moif  v<<^i  *■■ 
ekfUas  lUiera  under  the  Romans.    The  *2  ne-" 
the  city  woe  connected  by  a  handioD»  '^ 
built  by  Constantivs  orer  the  Pyrsmaa.   Ir '  ' 
siastioal  history,  it  is  notable  as  the  bin^t^*' 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia. 

Xopmia  (M^t).  1.  Son  of  Am{7X  '^^ 
pycns  by  the  nymph  Chloris.  Being  s  ^-  ] 
was  also  called  a  son  of  Apollo  by  H:»^' 
He  was  one  of  the  Lapithae  of  Oecfaslia 
taeron  (Thessaly),  and  took  part  in  the  rs 
at  the  wedding  of  Pirithous.  He  was 
the  Calydonian  hunters,  and  also  one  of  t^  ■ 
gonauta,  and  was  a  fiunous  prophet  amcr: 
Argonauts.  He  died  in  Libya  ef  the  hit^ 
sndce,  and  was  buried  there  by  the  Arprv 
He  was  afterwards  worshipped  at  an  orwJ 
hero^— 8.  Son  of  ApoUo  and  Maoto,  the  6x^ 
of  Tiresias,  and  also  a  celebrated  serr.  H'' " 
tended  in  prophecy  with  Calchas  at  CM** 
and  showed  himself  superior  to  the  Utter  ir ; 
photic  power.  [Calcha&]  He  wsj  W'| 
to  have  founded  Mallos  in  COicia,  in  conJ3:>:ti 
with  the  seer  Amphilocbus.  A  dispute  ar 
between  the  two  seers  lespeetinf  the  f****"^ 
of  the  town,  and  both  fell  in  cymbal  b^  -^ 
other's  hand.  Mopsus  had  an  orsde  st  .M&J 
which  existed  as  late  as  the  time  of  Suab>>. 

Morgaatliim,  Mbrgaatiiift.  XBrg*^^  r 
gentla  (Hofydt^um^  Hofyarrim:  M«fO«^' 
Murgentinus),  a  town  in  Sicily  foonded  h» J 
Morgetes,  after  they  had  been  driven  oot  of  iH 
by  the  Oenotrians.  According  to  Livy  (W'^-  ] 
this  city  was  situated  on  the  E.  cmM,  pf^^f 
the  mouth  of  the  Svmaethns;  bat  scc<»ni'i 
other  writers  it  was  utoated  in  tlw  ifit«i^ '"^  ^ 
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iilandi  S.E.  of  Agjrimn,  and  near  the  Syxoaethm. 
Ta*  neiehbouiinff  coontiy  produced  good  wine. 

KorgSfiei  (M^fyifrct),  an  ancient  people  in  the 
S;  •]  laly.  Aecording  to  Stmho  they  dwelt  in 
t£t  netybbonrhood  of  Rhegiiun,  but  being  driren 
■  !  'if  Italy  bj  the  Oenotrians  croned  oyer  to 
>)<t<5  ud  them  $>a]Mled  the  town  of  Moigantium. 
AcrirdiDjc  to  Dionyaiua  of  Halicanianai,  Moigee 
«!« tb«  mcceMor  of  the  Oenotnan  king  Italua,  and 
:  «^4ublj  leoeived  Sicnloa,  who  had  been  driren 
<  it  if  Latium  bj  the  Aboriginea,  in  coniequence 
"f  rhicK  the  eariier  Oenotriaua  were  called  /toAelei, 
yknjiin  and  Siadi:  aooording  to  thia  account,  the 
M  i^irtet  ought  to  be  r^arded  aa  a  hnuich  of  the 
<^t4  truan 

Xoria  or  Xoi^  (Maf^ov  tfpoi),  a  mountain  of 
h^n,  witbin  the  city  of  Jeraialenif  on  the 
(.r.oui  of  which  the  temple  waa  huilt    [Jxru- 

IflriniDi  (Mopi^ci^),  the  N.W.  district  of 
^  t^r>adocia, «  the  banks  of  the  Halys,  auigned 
'*ri^r  the  Remana  to  Oalatia.  Its  meadows  were 
•i.1  rvlr  drtoled  to  the  feeding  of  cattle. 

I5rlai,  a  people  in  Oallia  Belgica,  W.  of  the 
^■r  it  and  Menapii,  and  the  most  N.-ly  people  in 
^  '^wi,  whence  Virgil  calls  them  eadrtmi  komhmm 
<  -^'v  riii,  727).  They  dwelt  on  the  coast,  opposite 
B:/ji&,|]m]  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel 
>*:<«vsGsa]  and  Britain,  which  is  hence  some> 
I'K'i  died  Fntium  Mormomm  or  Morinum. 
'^  v\  ntn  a  bmTe  and  warlike  people.  Their 
r^ou'sj  was  corered  with  woods  and  marshes. 
*'^  r  principal  town  was  Ossoriacum. 

^bxiu  (MiSpcof ),  a  small  river  in  Boeotia,  a  S. 
'^  urr  of  the  Cephissus,  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
^'  TaQ  Mtr  Chaeronte. 

Konno  (lfi^p^,alao  Mop/io^Jmy,  Mopflo^vlcclov), 
t ' -sule  ipfcae,  with  which  the  Greeks  used  to 
tv*^>Ti  thildren. 

XorphMf  (Mop^t,),  the  son  of  Sleep,  and 
I'  *  rud  of  dreams.  The  name  signifies  the  f»- 
'  ••'Ber  or  moolder,  because  he  shaped  or  fonned 
'^'  irrtiDB  which  Mpeared  to  the  sleeper. 

1^  called  numitOl  {edyaros)  by  the 
'^  ''*'«•,  the  god  of  death.  In  the  Homeric  poems 
'*•«>')  dees  not  appear  as  a  distinct  divinity, 
t-  '-fh  he  is  described  as  the  brother  of  Sleep, 
I  ."iirr  vith  whom  he  carries  the  body  of  Sar- 
f  '  V  from  the  field  of  battle  to  the  country  of 
•'  LreiaDi^  In  Hesiod  he  is  a  son  of  Night 
*  i  4  Mother  of  Ker  and  Sleep,  and  Death  and 
^  ^  reside  in  the  lower  world.  In  the  Alcestis 
^•nptdes,  where  Death  comes  upon  the  stage, 
•t'^art  as  an  anatere  priest  of  Hades  in  a  dark 
f  "  ^'id  with  the  sacrificial  sword,  with  which 
''  ^^'1  off  a  lock  of  a  dying  person,  and  devotes 

'-'  t^e  lower  world.  On  the  whole,  later  poets 
'"^'^e  Death  aa  a  sad  or  terrific  being  (Horat. 
'  [;'  t-  4. 13 ;  &/.  li.  1.  57)  ;  but  the  best  artisu 
'"•*  greeks,  avoiding  any  thing  that  might  be 
\  '^•'uiojr.  abandoned  the  idea  suggested  to  them 
'>>•  po^ta,  and  represented  Death  under  a  more 
'  '*^  upect    On  the  chest  of  Cypselus,  Night 

^  *  fT^teated  with  two  boys,  one  black  and  the 
r  «hit» ;  and  at  Sparta  there  were  statues  of 

'*  iHth  and  Sleep.     Both  were  usually  re- 

.  •'oird  g|  rionibering  youths,  or  as  genii  with 

•"  ♦«  turned  upside  down.     There  are  traces 
*Bntfion  having  been  offered  to  Death,  but 
l2t*  *"  ■♦ntMW^d  anywhere. 
^v^U  (M^vxef),  a  tragic  poet,  a  con* 
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tempoiaiy  of  Aristophanes,  noted  especially  for 
his  gluttony  and  effeminacy. 

MSm  {Maas  or  it/enae),  a  river  in  Gallia  Bel- 
gica,  rises  in  Mt  Vogesus,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Lingones,  flows  first  N.E.  and  then  N.W.,  and 
fialls  into  the  Vahalis  or  W.  branch  of  the  Rhine. 

Ifoaohft  (M4tgx»:  Afaueoi),  an  important  sea- 
port on  the  N.  E.  coast  of  Arabu  Felix,  N.W.  of 
Syagnts,  the  E.-most  promontory  of  the  peninsuhi 
{Bmi  el-Htid);  a  chief  emporium  for  the  trade  be- 
tween India  and  Arabia. 

KONhi  (M^irxoc),  a  people  of  Asia,  whose  ter- 
ritory (^  Mo<rxi«^  Moschonun  Tractus)  formed 
originally  the  S.  part  of  Colchis,  but,  at  the  time  of 
Augustus,  was  divided  between  Colchis,  Iberia, 
and  Armenia. 

Koaohld  XontM,  or  -Ions  Mosa  (rk  Moo-xm^ 
ifni :  Metjidi\  a  range  of  mountains  extending  S. 
and  S.W.  from  the  main  chain  of  the  Caucasus  to 
that  of  the  Anti-Taurus,  and  forming  the  boundary 
between  Colchis  and  Iberia :  named  after  the 
MoscHi,  who  dwelt  among  them.  Though  lofty, 
they  were  well  wooded  to  the  summit,  and  their 
lower  slopes  were  planted  with  vines. 

Moachion,  (Mo<rxW),  a  Greek  physician,  the 
author  of  a  short  Greek  tieatise  ^*  On  Female  Dis- 
eases,** is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  2nd  century  after  Christ.  The  work 
is  edited  by  Dewex,  Vienn.  1793. 

KofOhns  (M^iTxoi),  of  Syracuse,  a  grammarian 
and  bucolic  poet,  lived  about  B.  c.  250.  Suidas 
says  that  he  was  acquainted  with  Aristarchus. 
According  to  this  statement  his  date  ought  to  be 
placed  later ;  but  he  calls  himself  a  pupil  of  Bion, 
in  the  idyl  in  which  he  bewails  the  death  of  the 
latter  [Bion].  There  are  4  of  his  idyls  extant. 
He  writes  with  d^ance  and  liveliness  ;  but  he  is 
inferior  to  Bion,  and  comes  still  further  behind 
Theocritus.  His  style  labours  under  an  excess  of 
polish  and  ornament     For  editions  see  Bion. 

]C5ieUft  (Moael  or  Moselle)^  a  river  in  Gallia 
Belgica,  rises  in  Mt  Vogesus,  flows  N.  E.  through 
the  territories  of  the  Treviri,  and  falls  into  the 
Rhine  at  Confluentes  (Coblenz).  This  river  forms 
the  subject  of  a  descriptive  poem  by  Ausonius. 

Xottioi  (Mo(myvot,  M^<mi<a,  MowrHirri,  Mwr- 
T^n}),  a  city  of  Lydia,  in  the  Hyrcanian  plain,  S.K 
of  Thyatira,  was  one  of  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor 
destroyed  by  the  great  earthquake  of  a.  i>.  17.  Its 
coins  are  numerous. 

Xoiyehlua.    [Lemnos.] 

XotynOMi  (Mo<r6yoiKot^  M(Mr<rvvoiKoi\  or  Xo- 
•yni  or  Koaayni  {Movvvoi,  Moeawol),  a  people  on 
the  N.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Pontus,  £.  of  the 
Chalybes  and  the  city  of  Cemsus,  celebrated  for 
their  warlike  spirit  and  savage  customs,  which  are 
described  by  Xenophon  (Anah,  iv.  4,  v.  4).  Their 
name  was  derived  from  the  conical  wooden  houses 
in  which  they  dwelt.  Their  government  was  very 
curious:  a  king  chosen  by  them  was  strictly 
guarded  in  a  house  higher  than  the  rest,  and 
maintained  at  the  public  cost ;  but  as  soon  as  he 
displeased  the  commons,  they  literally  stopped  the 
supplies,  and  starved  him  to  death. 

]foth6ne.    [Mktrqns.] 

XotliCft  (tH6rrovKa:  Mutvcensis:  Afotfico),  a 
town  in  the  S.  of  Sicily,  W.  of  the  promontory 
Pachynus  and  near  the  sources  of  the  river  Moty- 
chanus  {Fimme  di  Baguta).  Since  both  Cicero  and 
Pliny  call  the  inhabitants  Mutycenses,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Mutj/oa  is  the  more  correct  form  of  the 
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name.    This  town  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  more  celebrated  Motta. 

XotjNk  (MoTvif :  Morvcubf),  an  ancient  town  in 
the  N.W.  of  Sicilv,  eituated  on  a  imall  island 
{Ixla  di  Mtxxo)  only  6  stadia  from  the  coast, 
with  which  it  was  connected  by  a  mole.  It  was 
founded  by  the  Phoenicians  in  the  territory  of  the 
Elyml  It  possessed  a  good  harbour,  and  was  in 
early  times  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of 
Sicily.  It  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Carthaginians,  was  taken  from  them  by  Dionysius 
of  Syracuse,  and  was  finally  captured  by  the  Car- 
thaginian general  Himilco,  who  transplanted  all 
its  inhabitants  to  the  town  of  Lilybaeum,  which 
he  had  founded  in  its  neighbourhood,  b.  c  897. 
From  this  time  it  disappears  from  history. 

Motyehiaus.    [Motoca.] 

MUdla,  daughter  of  Q.  Mucins  Scaevola,  the 
augur,  consul  B.  c.  95,  married  Cn.  Pompey,  by 
whom  she  had  2  sons,  Cneius  and  Seactus,  and  a 
daughter,  Pompeia.  She  was  divorced  by  Pompey 
in  62.  She  next  married  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus, 
a  step-son  of  the  dictator  Sulla.  In  39,  Mucia 
went  to  Sicily  to  mediate  between  her  son  Sex. 
Pompey  and  Augustus.  She  was  living  at  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Actium,  31.  Augustus 
treated  her  with  great  respect. 

Mnciftani.  1.  P.  Lidiiliii  Grasins  IKves 
Mncianiu,  was  the  son  of  P.  Mucins  Scaevola, 
and  was  adopted  by  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives. 
He  was  consul  B.  a  131,  and  carried  on  the 
war  against  Aristonicus  in  Asia,  but  was  defeated 
by  the  latter.  He  succeeded  Scipio  Nasica  as 
pontifex  maximus.  He  was  distinguished  both 
as  an  orator  and  a  lawyer.  — 2.  udaluB  Mn- 
eiftani,  three  times  consul  in  a.  d.  52,  70,  and 
75.  On  Nero>  death  in  68,  Mucianus  had  the 
command  of  the  province  of  Syria  ;  and  he  ren- 
dered efficient  aid  to  Vespasian,  when  the  latter 
resolved  to  seize  the  imperial  throne.  As  soon 
as  Vespasian  was  proclaimed  emperor,  Mucianus 
set  out  for  Europe  to  oppose  Vitellius ;  but  the 
Vitellians  were  entirely  defeated  by  Antonius 
Primus  [Primus],  before  Mucianus  entered  Italy. 
Antonius  however  had  to  surrender  all  power 
into  the  hands  of  Mucianus,  upon  the  arrival 
of  the  latter  at  Rome.  Mucianus  was  an  orator 
and  an  historian.  His  powers  of  oratory  are 
greatly  praised  by  Tacitus.  He  made  a  colle^^ion 
of  the  speeches  of  the  republican  period,  whicn  he 
published  in  11  books  <A  Ada  and  3  of  Episiolae. 
The  subject  of  his  history  is  not  mentioned ;  but  it 
appears  to  have  treated  chiefly  of  the  East. 

Madiu  ScaevSla.    [Scabvola.] 

Xogilla  (Mugilianus),  a  town  in  Latinm  near 
Corioli,  from  which  a  family  of  the  Papirii  pro- 
bably derived  their  name  Mugilianus. 

Aulefber,  a  surname  of  Vulcan,  which  seems 
to  have  been  given  to  him  as  an  euphemism,  that 
he  might  not  consume  the  habitations  and  property 
of  men,  but  might  kindly  aid  them  in  their  pur- 
suits.    It  occurs  frequently  in  the  Latin  poets. 

Xnltlolia,  Kalva,  or  Mol5chath  {M6\oxaB : 
Wad  el  Mulwia  or  Mohalou,  or  Sourfhou-Herb),  the 
largest  river  of  Mauretania,  rising  in  the  Atlas, 
and  flowing  N.  by  E.  into  the  Gu//  of  Melillahy 
has  been  successively  the  boundary  between  the 
Mauri  and  the  Massaesylii,  Mauretania  and  Nu- 
midia,  Mauretania  Tingitana  and  Mauretania 
Caesariensls,  Morocco  and  Algier,  [Comp.  Mau- 
retania.] 
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MmnmYilB  L  L,  tribune  of  the  pleln,  s. : 
187,  and  praetor  177.— fll  L.,  SDmamed  Acbii- 
cua,  son  of  the  last,  was  pnetor  154.  when  it 
carried  on  the  war  snoceasfiilly  in  farther  Spuu 
against  the  Lusitanians.  He  was  contal  tn  1 K 
when  he  won  for  himself  the  surname  of  Ackku, 
by  the  conquest  of  Greece,  and  the  establishmfct 
of  the  Roman  provinee  of  Achaia.  After  defiaaa; 
the  army  of  the  Achaean  league  at  the  Iftibsta 
of  Corinth,  he  entered  CorinUi  without  oppostk. 
The  city  was  burnt,  naed,  and  abendooed  to  p 
lage :  the  native  Corinthians  were  sold  for  ist*i, 
and  the  rarest  specimens  of  Grecian  art  v^rr 
given  up  to  the  rapacity  of  an  ignonnt  cooqnsr.*. 
Polybius  the  historian  saw  Roman  toldien  platir: 
at  draughts  upon  the  fttr-fiuned  picture  of  Ih^j- 
BUS  by  Aristides  ;  and  Mummius  himself  va?  >' 
unconscious  of  the  real  value  of  his  prize,  th* 
he  sold  the  rarer  works  of  painting,  scdptEr. 
and  carving,  to  the  king  of  Pergamos,  and  enct'i 
securities  from  the  masters  of  vess^  vbo  ert- 
veyed  the  remainder  to  Italy,  to  replace  tj 
equivalents  any  picture  or  statue  lost  or  ii)jt>i 
in  the  passage.  He  remained  in  Greece  dcri: 
the  greater  part  of  145  with  the  title  of  prorr-^u. 
He  arranged  the  fiscal  and  municipal  coaitirJi- 
of  the  newly  acquired  pwinee,  and  vsi  ti;^ 
confidence  and  esteem  of  the  pirorincisia  bf  h 
integrity,  justice,  and  equanimity.  He  trinsip.^^ 
in  145.  He  was  censor  in  142  with  Sr' 
Africanus  the  younger.  The  political  o^^"^* 
of  Mummins  inclined  to  the  popular  iide.--l 
Sp.,  brother  of  the  preceding,  and  his  legatnittC" 
rinth  in  146 — 145,  was  an  intimate  friend  <^'^« 
younger  Scipio  Africanus.  In  political  ^^'^ 
Spurius  was  opposed  to  his  brother  Lqcibs.  ^- 
was  a  high  aristocrat  He  composed  ethio!  r  • 
satirical  epistles,  which  were  extant  in  Ci<^ ' 
age,  and  were  probably  in  the  style  which  Hcrst** 
afterwards  cultivated  so  successfully. 

Mtm&tliu  PlaiiGiis.    [  Pl a ncus.] 

Xoiida.  L  A  Roman  colony  and  an  hopo^'"* 
town  in  Hispania  Baetica,  situated  on  a  sosl 
river,  and  celebrated  on  ac«>unt  of  2  battlei  fp^c-^ 
in  its  neighbourhood^  the  victory  of  Cn.  Sap : 
over  the  Carthaginians  in  b.  c  216,  and  tbr  .r- 
portant  victory  of  Julius  Caesar  over  the  was  ■• 
Pompey  in  45.  The  town  had  fallen  into  <J^S; 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Pliny.  The  site  of  ^^ 
ancient  town  is  usually  supposed  to  be  the  v^a^^ 
village  of  Monday  S. W.  of  Malaga ;  bnt  Mw^ 
was  more  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cc- 
dova,  and  there  are  ruins  of  ancient  Tralld  n. 
towers  between  Martos,  Alcandete,  Espejo  cdi 
Baena,  which  are  conjectured  to  be  the  remtias  • 
Mnnda.  "-2.  A  river.    See  Mokda. 

Mfinychla  (MowrvxH  a  hill  in  the  penin«u'a 
of  Piraeus,  which  formed  the  citadel  of  the  p^rt* 
of  Athens.  It  was  strongly  fortified,  and  ii  -r  - 
quently  mentioned  in  Athenian  history.  M  :*| 
foot  lay  the  harbour  of  Munyehia,  one  of  the  < 
harbours  in  the  peninsula  of  Piraeus,  fortified  >5 
Themistocles.  The  names  of  these  3  harb^-" 
were  Piraeus,  Zea,  and  Munyehia  The  la^«t  ?•:« 
the  smallest  and  the  most  K-ly  of  the  3,  siid  $ 
called  at  the  present  day  Pkamari:  Z«  '^' 
situated  between  Piraeus  and  Munyehia.  M  't 
topographers  have  erroneously  supp^  ni*:;^ 
to  be  Phaleron,  and  Zea  to  be  Munrchia.  T  <• 
entrance  to  the  harbour  of  Mnnychva  ▼«  ^'[T 
narrow,  and  could  be  doeed  by  a  chain.    The  hi^ 
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of  Mnnycliia  contained  leTenl  pablic  liuildinga. 
Of  these  the  moat  important  were :  — (1)  a  temple 
of  Artemis  Munychia,  in  which  penons  accnaed  of 
crimes  against  the  state  took  reliige :  (2)  The 
Bendideum,  the  sanctuary  of  the  Thracian  Artemis 
Bendis,  in  whose  honour  the  festival  of  the  Ben- 
didea  was  celebrated:  (3)  The  theatre  on  the  N.W. 
slope  of  the  hill,  in  which  the  assemblies  of  the 
people  were  sometimes  held. 

XuroU,  KnrtSa,  or  Kvrtita,  a  surname  of 
Venus  at  Rome,  where  she  had  a  chapel  in  the 
circus,  with  a  statue^  This  surname,  which  is 
said  to  be  the  same  as  Myrtea  (from  myrttUj  a 
myrtle),  was  believed  to  indicate  the  fondness  of 
the  goddess  for  the  myrtle  tree.  In  ancient  times 
there  is  said  to  have  been  a  mjrrtle  grove  in  the 
front  of  her  chapel  at  tbe  foot  of  the  Aventine. 

Knrevf,  L.  Statins,  was  Caesar'to  legatas,  b.c.  48, 
and  praetor  45.  He  went  into  Syria  after  his  year 
of  office  expired ;  and  after  Caesar^s  death  beoune 
an  active  supporter  of  the  republican  party.  Cas* 
situ  appointed  him  prefect  of  the  fleet.  After  the 
niin  of  the  republican  party  at  Philippi,  in  42, 
Muicus  went  over  to  Sex.  Pompey  in  Sicily.  Here 
he  was  assassinated  by  Pompey^s  order  at  the 
instigation  of  his  freedman  Menas,  to  whom  Mur- 
cus  had  borne  himself  loftily. 

XortaA,  Lieialiis.  The  name  Morena,  which 
is  the  proper  way  of  writing  the  word,  not  M n- 
raena,  is  said  to  have  been  given  in  consequence  of 
one  of  the  family  having  a  great  liking  for  the 
lamprey  (mnrena),  and  building  tanks  (vivaria) 
for  them.— L  P.,  a  man  of  some  literary  know- 
ledge, lost  his  life  in  the  wars  of  Marius  and  Sulla, 
B.  c  82.  •-•  2.  L.,  brother  of  the  preceding,  served 
under  Sulla  in  Greece,  in  the  Mithridatic  war. 
After  Sulla  had  made  peace  with  Mithridates  (84), 
Murena  was  left  as  propraetor  in  Asia.  Anxious 
for  distinction,  Murena  sought  a  quarrel  with 
Mithridates ;  and  after  carrying  on  the  war  for 
2  years,  was  at  length  compelled  by  the  strict 
orders  of  Sulla  to  stop  hostilities.  [See  p. 452,  a.] 
Murena  returned  to  Rome,  and  had  a  triumph  in 
81.  He  probably  died  soon  after.  "-8.  L.,  son  of 
the  last,  served  under  his  father  in  the  2nd  Mi- 
thridatic war,  and  also  under  Lucullus  in  the  3rd 
Mithridatic  war.  In  65  he  was  praetor,  in  64 
propraetor  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  and  in  63  was 
elected  consul  with  D.  Junius  Silanus.  Serv.  Sul- 
piciuB,  an  unsuccessful  candidate,  instituted  a  pro- 
secution against  Murena  for  bribery  {amUtut),  and 
be  was  supported  in  the  matter  by  M.  Porcius 
Cato,  (^  Postimiius,  and  Serv.  Solpicins  the 
younger.  Murena  was  defended  by  Q.  Horten- 
sius,  M.  Tullius  Cicero,  who  was  then  consul,  and 
M.  Licinius  Crassus.  The  speech  of  Cicero,  which 
is  extant,  was  delivered  in  the  latter  part  of  No- 
vember. The  orator  handled  his  subject  skilfully, 
by  making  merry  with  the  formulae  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  lawyers,  to  which  class  Sulpidus  be- 
longed, and  with  the  paradoxes  of  the  Stoics,  to 
which  sect  C^to  had  attached  himself.  Murena 
was  acquitted,  and  was  consul  in  the  following 
year,  62.-4.  A.  Termtiiui  Yuro  Xnreiia,  pro- 
bably the  son  of  the  preceding,  was  adopted  by 
A.  TerentiuB  Varro,  whose  name  he  took,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  in  such  cases.  In  the  civil  wars 
he  i«  said  to  have  lost  his  property,  and  C.  Procn- 
leins,  a  Roman  eques,  is  said  to  have  given  him  a 
share  of  his  own  property.  This  Proculeius  is  called 
tbe  brother  of  Vairo^  bat,  if  wa  take  the  words  of 
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Horace  literally  {Carm.  ii.  2),  Proculeius  bad  more 
than  one  brother.  It  is  conjectured  that  this  Pro- 
culeius was  a  son  of  the  brother  of  No.  3,  who 
had  been  adopted  by  one  Proculeius.  This  would 
make  Proculeius  the  cousin  of  Varro.  It  was  com- 
mon enough  among  the  Romans  to  call  cousins  by 
the  name  of  brothers  (/reUer  patruelis  and  j'raUr), 
In  25  Murena  subdued  the  Salassi  in  the  Alps, 
and  founded  the  town  of  Augusta  {Aotta)  in  their 
territory.  He  was  consul  suffectus  in  23.  In 
22  he  was  involved  in  the  conspiracy  of  Fan- 
nius  Caepio,  and  was  omdemned  to  death  and 
executed,  notwithstanding  the  intercession  of  Pro- 
culeius and  Terentia,  the  sister  of  Murena.  Ho- 
nice  (Cbnn.  il.  1 0)  addresses  Murena  by  the  name 
of  Licinius,  and  probably  intended  to  give  him 
some  advice  as  to  being  more  cautious  in  his  speech 
and  conduct. 

KnrgaaitXa.  L  See  Moroantiuic.  —  2.  A 
town  in  Samniom  of  uncertain  site. 

Knilfif,  a  town  in  Hispania  Baetica,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Tarraconensis,  and  on  the  road  from 
Acci  to  Malaga. 

Xnridlliiiim  orKoridttnnm  {Dorchester)^  called 
Dimituii  by  Ptolemy,  the  capital  of  the  Durotrigt*s 
in  the  S.  of  Britain.  At  Dorche$Ufr  there  are 
remains  of  the  walls  and  the  amphitheatre  of  tbe 
ancient  town. 

Xaraa  or  Knrtla  (Etteek,  capital  of  Slavonia), 
an  important  town  in  Pannonia  Inferior,  situated 
on  the  Dravns,  not  far  £rom  its  junction  with  the 
Danube,  was  a  Roman  colony  founded  by  the 
emperor  Hadrian,  and  was  the  residence  of  tho 
governor  of  Lower  Pannonia.  Here  Magnentius 
was  defeated  by  Constantius  II.,  a.d.  351. 

XnrteUa,  or  Knna  Xinor,  a  town  in  Pannonia 
Inferior,  only  10  miles  W.  of  the  great  Mursa. 

Xns,  DSoiiui.    [Dkcius.] 

Xua,  AntSoXns,  a  celebrated  physician  at 
Rome  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 
He  was  brother  to  Enphorbus,  the  physician  to 
king  Juba,  and  was  himself  the  physician  to  the 
emperor  Augustus.  He  had  been  originally  a  slave. 
When  the  emperor  was  seriously  ill,  and  had 
been  made  worse  by  a  hot  regimen  and  treatment, 
B.C.  23,  Antonius  Musa  succeeded  in  restoring 
him  to  health  by  means  of  cold  bathing  and  cooling 
drinks,  for  which  service  he  received  from  Augus- 
tus and  the  senate  a  laige  sum  of  money  and  the 
permission  to  wear  a  gold  ring,  and  also  had  a 
statue  erected  in  his  honour  near  that  of  Aescula- 
pius by  public  subscription.  He  seems  to  have 
been  attached  to  this  mode  of  treatment,  to  which 
Horace  alludes  (EptMt,  i.  15.  3),  but  failed  when 
he  applied  it  to  the  case  of  M.  Marcellus,  who  died 
un/'vr  his  care  a  few  months  after  the  recovery  of 
Auffustns,  23.  He  wrote  several  pharmaceutical 
woncsv  which  are  frequently  quoted  by  Galen,  but 
of  which  nothing  except  a  few  fragments  remain. 
There  are,  however,  2  short  Latin  medical  works 
ascribed  to  Antonius  Musa,  but  these  are  univer- 
sally considered  to  be  spark>us. 

Xflia  or  Xlkia  (Mov^a,  MoCJVi :  prob.  il/oiu/irV, 
N.  of  Mokha)^  a  celebrated  port  of  Arabia  Felix, 
on  the  W.  coast,  near  its  S.  extremity,  or  in  other 
words  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  Hed  Sea,  near  the 
Straite  of  BathtUMandeb, 

Xiiiafe  (Movo'cu),  the  Muses,  were,  according  to 

the  earliest  writers,  the  inspiring  goddesses  of  ftonu, 

and,  according  to  later  notions,  divinities  presiding 

I  over  tba  different  kinds  of  poetry,  and  over  the 
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arts  and  acienoes.    They  were  originallj  regarded 
aa  the  nymphB  of  inspiring  welli,  near  which  they 
were  wonhipped,  and  they  bore  different  names  in 
di£ferent  places,  nntil  the  Thraco-Boeotian  wor- 
ship of  the  nins  Muses  spread  from  Boeotia  oyer 
other  parts  of  Greece,  and  ultimately  became  gene- 
rally established. —  1.  Genealogy  of  tk$Mu$ei.  The 
most  common  notion  was   that  they  were   the 
daughters  of  Zeus  and  Mnemosyne,  and  bom  in 
Pieria,  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Oljrmpus.    Some  call 
them  the  daughters  of  Uranus  and  Gaea,  and 
others  daughters  of  Pierus  and  Antiope,  or  of 
Apollo,  or  of  Zeus  and  Plusia,  or  of  Zeus  and 
Moneta,  probably  a  mere  translation  of  Mnemosyne 
or  Mneme,  whence  they  are  called  ATiiemoindes,  or 
of  Zeus  and  Minenra,  or,  lastly,  of  Aether  and 
Gaea, — 2.  Number  oftkt  Mutet.  Originally  there 
were  3  Muses  worshipped   on    Mt.  Helicon   in 
Boeotia,    namely,    MdeU   (meditation),   Mneme 
(memory),  and  Aoide  (song).     Three  Muses  also 
were  recognised  at  Sicyon  and  at  Delphi.    As 
daughters  of  Zeus  and  Plusia  we  find  mention  of 
4  Muses,  vis.  Tkdnnoe  (the  heart  delightingX 
Aoide    (song),  Ardne    (beginning),   and  Mekte, 
Some  accounts,  in  which  they  are  called  daughters 
of  Pierus,  mention  7  Muses,  via.  Niio^  TrUone^ 
AiopOf  Hejjtaporoy  Achelois^  T^fJa,  wndJikodia; 
and  others,  lastly,  mention  8,  which  is  also  said  to 
have  been  the  number  recognised  at  Athens.    At 
length,  however,  the  number  9  became  established 
throughout  all  Greece.    Homer  sometimes  men- 
tions Musa  only  in  the  singular,  and  sometimes 
Musae  in  the  plural,  and  once  only  he  speaks  of 
9   Mutes,  though   without   mentioning   any    of 
their  names.     Hesiod  is  the  first  who  states  the 
names  of  all  the  9,  and  these  9  names  became  the 
usual  ones.     They  are  CUo,  Euterpe^  TWio,  Md- 
pontene,  Terpsichore^  Eraio^  Polymma  ot  Po/jnfcjrm- 
ttio,  Urania^  and  CalUope, —  3.  Nature  and  cio- 
racter  of  the  Mueet,    In  Homer  *s  poems,  they  are 
the  goddesses  of  song  and  poetiy,  and  live  in 
Olympus.     There  they  sing  the  festive  songs  at 
the  repasts  of  the  immortals.    They  bring  before 
the  mind  of  the  mortal  poet  the  events  which  he 
has  to  relate,  and  confer  upon  him  the  gift  of  song. 
The  earliest  poets  in  their  invocation  of  the  Muse 
or  Muses  were  perfectly  sincere,  and  actually  be- 
lieved in  their  being  inspired  by  the  goddesses; 
but  in  later  times  the  invocation  of  the  Muses  was 
a  mere  formal  imitation  of  the  early  poets.    Tha- 
myris,  who  presumed  to  excel  the  Muses,  was  de- 
prived by  them  of  the  gift  they  had  bestowed  on 
him,  and  pimished  with  blindness.    The  Sirens, 
who  likewise  ventured  upon  a  contest  with  them, 
were  deprived  of  the  feathers  of  their  winga,and  the 
Muses  put  them  on  their  own  persons  as  ornaments. 
The  9  daughters  of  Pierus,  who  presumed  to  rival 
the  Muses,  were  metamorphosed  into  birds.    Since 
poets  and  bards  derived  their  power  from  the 
Muses,  they  are  frequently  called  either  their  dis- 
ciples or  sons.     Thus  Linus  is  called  a  son  of  Am- 
phimarus  and  Urania,  or  of  Apollo  and  Calliope,  or 
Terpsichore;    Hyacinthus  a  son  of  Pierus  and 
C[\o\    Orpheus  a  son  of  Calliope  or  Clio,  and 
Thamyris   a  son  of  Erato.     These  and  a  few 
others  are  the  cases  in  which  the  Muses  are  de- 
scribed as  mothers;   but  the  more  general  idea 
was,  that,  like  other  nymphs,  they  were  viigin 
divinities.     Being  goddesses  of  song,  they  were 
naturally  connected  with  Apollo,  the  god  of  the 
lyre,  who  like  them  instructs  the  ba^  and  is 
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mentioned  along  vrith  them  even  by  Homer.  la 
later  times  Apollo  is  pbced  in  vecv  doie  eta- 
nection  with  the  Muses^  for  he  is  described  ai  tie 
leader  of  the  choir  of  the  Muses  by  the  kubulc 
Muaoffetee  (Movo-oylnjt).    A  further  feature  a 
the  character  of  the  Muses  is  their  prophetic  pover, 
which  belongs  to  them,  partly  became  they  ven 
regarded  as  inspiring  nymphs,  and  partly  becacie 
of  their  connection  with  the  prophetic  god  of  DcipiiL 
Hence,  they  instructed,  for  example,  Aristses!  ia 
the  art  of  prophecy.    As  the  Muses  loved  to  dvd 
on   Mt  Helicon,  they  were  natonlly  usoaid 
with  Dionysns  and  dramatic  peettr,  and  btm 
they  are  described  as  the  companioBs,  pUriaaks 
or  nurses  of  Dionysus.    The  worship  of  the  Mcm 
points  originally  to  Thrace  and  Pieria  hhrni  Ki 
Olympus,  whence  it  was  introduced  into  Boenia; 
and  the  names  of  mountains,  grottoes,  sad  «r  a 
connected  with  their  wwship  in  the  N.«  »en  1>^^ 
vrise  transferred  to  the   S.    Near  Ht.  Bd^'-^ 
Ephialtcs  and  Otns  are  said  to  have  offieRd  i!;« 
first  sacrifices  to  them.     In  the  same  placx  tbbT 
was  a  sanctuary  with  their  statnes,  the  isrni 
wells   Aganippe    and  Hippocrene,  and  <ki  M: 
Libethrion,   which    is   connected  vrith  K«'i--'^ 
there  was  a  sacred  grotto  of  the  Muies.   Pi^^ 
a  Macedonian,  is  said  to  have  been  the  fint  «!m 
introduced  the  worship  of  the  niae  JAnm,  fne 
Thrace  to  Thespiae,  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Ue!xr 
There  they  had  a  temple  and  statues,  m  Qi 
Thespians   celebrated   a   solemn   festival  of  t^' 
Muses  on  Mt.  Helicon,  called  ilfasM.    Mi  F*^^^ 
nassus  was  likevrise  sacred  to  them,  vriti  ^ 
Castalian  spring,  near  which  they  had  a  OF''. 
The  aacrifices  offered  to  the  Muses  coniir^t  '■ 
libations  of  vrater  or  milk,  and  of  honey.  • ' 
various  surnames  by  which  they  are  detignairi  '^t 
the  poets  are  for  de  moat  part  derived  tm  y^ 
placet  which  were  sacred  to  them  or  in  which  ti^ 
were  worshipped,  while  some  aie  descriptive  ot  tr-^ 
sweetness  of  their  songs. — 4.  RepreteatatiM 
the  Mtuee  in  umrke  of  art.    In  the  most  u^^ 
works  of  art  we  find  only  3  Muses,  and  their  attri- 
butes are  musical  instruments,  such  as  the  fij**^ 
the  lyre,  or  the  barbiton.     Later  artists  gaTe  t. 
each  of  the  9  sisters  different  attributes  ss  ««!>  a« 
difierent  attitudes.     1.  CaUiifpe^  the  Muse  of  rr:: 
poetry,  appears  with  a  tablet  and  stylus,  and  h^ 
times  with  a  roll  of  paper ;  2.  Ciio,  the  Mu*  ■: 
history,  appears  in  a  sitting  attitude,  with  an  <  pre 
roll  of  paper,  or  an  open  chest  of  books ;  i.  Stt^fn^' 
the  Muse  of  lyric  poetry,  with  a  flute;  4.  M*^*- 
m&K,  the  Muse  of  tragedy,  with  a  tragie  B^^at, 
the  club  of  Hercules,  or  a  swoid,  her  bead  » t^f 
rounded  with  vine  leaves,  and  sbe  wears  ti 
cothurnus;    5.  TerpgiekHre^  the  Muse  of  cb'n 
dance  and  song,  appean  with  the  lyre  sod  i^- 
plectrum ;  6.  EriUo,  the  Muse  of  erotic  poetry  a£^ 
mimic  imitation,  sometimes  also  has  the  lyrr 
7.  PolpntOa,  or  Pdyhymmia,  the  Mose  o/  the  >ut^ 
lime  hymn,  usually  appears  vrithont  any  attribct; 
in  a  penaive  or  meditating  attitude ;  8.  Vrana^  tb^ 
Muse  of  astronomy,  vrith  a  staff  pointiti^  tA « 
globe ;   9.  Tkatia^  the  Muse  of  comedy  and  « 
merry  or  idyUic  poetry,  appears  with  a  ownic  rsas^ 
a  shepherd's  staff,  or  a  wreath  of  ivy.    SoiRet!in  > 
the  Muses  are  seen  vrith  fcatben  on  their  be^d*. 
aUuding  to  their  contest  vrith  the  Sireni. 

XnsMns  (Mowriubs).  L  A  semi-Dytholoinc?! 
personage,  to  be  classed  vrith  Olem  ^>rpbe^•^ 
and  Pamphtts.    He  vraa  ngixded  as  the  sat^o: 
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ef  nrioiu  poetical  oompodtioiii,  eipedally  as  con- 
nected with  the  myBtie  rilet  of  Demeterat  Eleniii, 
pTcr  which  the  legend  repfesented  him  as  pre- 
uding  in  the  time  of  Hercules.  He  was  reputed 
to  MoDg  to  the  family  of  the  Eumolpidae,  being 
the  Mn  of  Eorndpos  and  Selene.  In  other  Y«ri- 
uioni  of  the  myth  he  was  less  definitely  called  a 
Thncian.  Aceoidinff  to  other  legends  he  was  the 
ton  of  Oipheui,  of  whom  he  was  generally  oonsi- 
deml  as  the  imitator  and  disciple.  Some  accounts 
pive  him  s  wife  Deiooe  and  a  son  Enmolpus. 
ThcK  was  a  tradition  that  the  Museum  in  Piraeus 
bore  that  name  horn  haTing  been  the  place  where 
Mofarai  wai  buried.  Among  the  numerous  com- 
poiiuoM  sttribttted  to  him  by  the  ancients  the 
D<Mt  celebrated  were  his  OraeUt.  Onomacritusi 
ia  the  time  of  the  Pisistratidae,  made  it  his  busi- 
er to  collect  and  axnnge  the  orades  that  passed 
cfider  the  name  of  Musaeus,  and  was  banished  by 
Hippithtts  for  interpolating  in  the  collection  oracles 
of  hit  own  mskmg. — 2.  A  gnunmarian,  the  author 
cf  tlie  celebrated  poem  on  the  lores  of  Hero  and 
I^nnder.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  perMmal  his- 
u^rj  of  the  writer;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  poem 
i>  t  late  production.  Some  critics  suppose  that  the 
uthor  did  not  live  earlier  than  the  5th  centiuy  of 
^  m.  Edited  by  Passow,  Lips.  1810 ;  and  by 
^^*^tf,Lips.  IB2&, 

Kingltw.    [MusAB.] 

C.  liioiliu  Knftui,  a  celebrated  Stoic  nhilo- 
•op^  was  the  son  of  a  Roman  eques,  and  was 
huiihfd  by  Nero  to  the  island  of  Oyaros,  in 
i-  0.  $6,  under  the  pretext  of  his  having  been 
1*^7  to  the  conspiracy  of  Piso.  He  returned 
^  exile  on  the  accession  of  Oalba,  and  seems 
^  hare  been  held  in  high  estimation  by  Vespasian, 
u  he  waa  allowed  to  remain  at  Rome  when  the 
(tt*r  philoeophers  were  banished  from  the  dty. 
Ma^^iai  wrote  rarious  philosophical  works,  all 
'•  which  have  nerished. 

Insti  (MoMmr),  a  town  in  the  Carthaginian 
t'nivjnr  (Zeogitana),  near  the  rirer  Bagradas,  on 
L «  mid  from  Carthage  to  Sicca  Veneria.  Here 
^•^cului  killed  an  enormous  serpent. 

Kathul,  a  river  of  Numidia,  the  boundary  be> 
'^<vii  the  kiogdoma  of  Jugurtha  and  AdherbaL 
^-  <  probably  the  same  as  £e  RuBRiCATUSb 

Kutllu,  C.PapIiiB,  one  of  the  principal  Samnite 
r*^^!  in  the  Manic  war,  b.  c.  90 — 89. 

Vvtlna  (Muttnensis :  Modaia\  an  important 
'•  '^  m  Gallia  Cispadana,  on  the  high  road  from 
•^•^  ^Unom  to  the  S.  of  Italy,  was  originally  a 
'  "'tc  town,  and  was  the  first  place  which  the 
'i  xjitt  took  away  from  the  Boil  It  is  mentioned 
"  <^  beginning  of  the  2nd  Punic  war  (b.c.  218) 
'<rr  the  name  of  MUmiit  as  a  fortified  pUoe 

•  ^tited  by  the  Romans ;  but  it  was  not  till  183 
-:  it  was  made  a  Roman  colony.     Mutina  is 

'  '^nird  in  the  histocy  of  the  civil  war  after 
'  ^>^«  death.  Decimns  Brutus  was  beneged  here 
^'  M.  Antonius  from  December,  44,  to  April,  43; 

'  uider  its  walla  the  battles  were  fought,  in 
;  •::i  the  consols  Hiitius  and  Pansa  perished. 
"  '-or  this  war  was  called  the  BeUum  MiUine$UB* 

*  !»«ft  wool  in  all  Italy  came  from  the  neigh- 
-  -^-laofMuthia. 

Xfttonot  or  Mutiauf,  was  among  the  Romans 

- '  ba»  as  the  phallus,  or  Priapus,  among  the 

'>U  and  was  believed  to  be  the  most  powerful 

I  r.-r  of  demons,  and  of  all  evil  that  resulted 

*  ^  ?ndc,  beastfidiicsi^  and  the  like. 
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IQ^Sle  (MMci^if :  Samtun\  a  mountain  in  the 
S.  of  Ionia  in  Asia  Minor,  N.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Maeander.  It  forms  the  W.  extremity  of  M.  Mes- 
sogis,  and  runs  fiv  out  into  the  sea,  opposite  to 
Samos,  forming  a  sharp  promontory,  which  was 
called  Mycale  or  Trogiliom  (TperyUior,  Tpuy6- 
Xtop :  C,  S.  Maria),  This' cape  and  the  S.  E.  pro- 
montory of  Samos  (Fosidoniimi)  overlap  one  an- 
other, and  the  2  tongues  of  land  are  separated  by 
a  strait  only  7  stadia  (little  more  than  3-4ths  of  a 
mile)  in  width,  which  is  renowned  in  Greek  history 
as  the  scene  of  the  victory  gained  over  the  Persian 
fleet  by  Leotychides  and  XanUiippus,  b.  c.  479. 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  city  of  the  lame  name 
on  or  near  the  promontoryr  On  the  N.  side  of  the 
promontory,  near  Priene,  was  the  great  temple  of 
Poseidon,  which  was  the  place  of  meeting  for  the 
Panionic  festival  and  Amphictyony. 

Xjoalemu  (MwcaXiyo'ef^t :  MMcoAi^ero'cof ),  an 
ancient  and  important  city  in  Boeotia,  mentioned 
by  Homer,  was  situated  on  the  road  from  Aulis  to 
Thebes.  In  B.  a  418  some  Thracian  mercenaries 
in  the  pay  of  Athens  surprised  and  sacked  the 
town,  and  butchered  the  inhabitants.  From  this 
blow  it  never  recovered,  and  was  in  ruins  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias.  It  nossessed  a  celebrated  temple 
of  Demeter,  who  was  nence  sumamed  Mycalessia. 

KyoiBM  sometimes  Kyotoa  (MiMcifmu,  Mv- 
itfitm  I  Mvmynuof :  Kanaia)^  an  andent  town  in 
Aigolis,  about  6  miles  N.  E.  of  Argos,  is  situated 
on  a  hill  at  the  head  of  a  narrow  valley,  and  is 
hence  described  by  Homer  as  **  in  a  recess  (fUfxA 
of  the  Argive  land**:  hence  the  etjrmology  of  the 
name.  Mycenae  is  said  to  have  been  founded  W 
Perseus,  and  was  subsequently  the  fiivourite  resi- 
dence of  the  Pelopidsie.  During  the  reign  of 
Agamemnon  it  was  regarded  as  the  first  city  in  all 
Greece ;  but  after  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by 
the  Dorians,  it  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  importance. 
It  still,  however,  continued  an  independent  town 
till  B.  a  468,  when  it  was  attacked  by  the  Aigives, 
whose  hatred  the  Mycenaeans  are  said  to  have 
incurred  by  the  part  they  took  in  the  Persian  war 
m  fiivour  of  the  Greek  cause.  The  massive  walls 
of  Mvcenae  resisted  all  the  attacks  of  the  Argives; 
but  the  inhabitants  were  at  length  compelled  by 
frmine  to  abandon  their  town.  They  effected  their 
escape  without  a  surrender,  and  took  refuge,  some 
at  Cleonae,  some  in  Achaia,  and  others  in  Mace- 
donia. Mycenae  was  now  destroyed  by  the  Argives 
and  was  never  rebuilt;  but  there  are  still  numerous 
remains  of  the  ancient  dty,  which  on  account  of 
their  antiquity  and  grandeur  are  some  of  the  most 
interesting  in  all  Greece.  Of  these  the  most  re- 
markable  are  the  subterranean  vault,  commonly 
called  the  **  Treasury  of  Athens,**  but  which  was 
more  probably  a  sepulchre,  and  the  Gate  of  Lions, 
so  called  from  2  lions  sculptured  over  the  gate. 

Xyeinfi  (Mumfm),  daughter  of  Inachus  and 
wife  of  Arestor,  from  whom  the  town  of  Mycenae 
was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name :  the  true 
etymology  of  the  name  is  given  above. 

Xyoaiims,  or  XeclmiBiui  (MMtpiivf,  Msx*- 
ptpos),  son  of  Cheops,  king  of  Egjrpt,  succeeded 
his  undo  Chephren  on  the  throne.  His  conduct 
formed  a  strong  contrast  to  that  of  his  father  and 
uncle,  being  as  mild  and  just  as  theirs  had  been  ty- 
nnnicaL  On  the  death  of  his  daughter,  he  placed 
her  corpse  within  the  hollow  body  of  a  wooden 
cow,  which  was  covered  with  gold.  Herodotas 
I  tcUa  ns  that  it  waa  fUU  to  be  seen  at  Sais  in  hia 
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time.  We  further  hear  of  Mycerinas  that,  being 
warned  by  an  oracle  that  he  should  die  at  the 
end  of  6  yean,  because  he  had  been  a  gentle 
ruler  and  had  not  wreaked  the  vengeance  of  the 
gods  on  Egypt,  he  gave  himself  up  to  revelry, 
and  strove  to  double  his  allotted  time  by  turning 
night  into  day.  He  began  to  build  a  pyramid,  but 
died  before  it  was  finished.  It  was  smaller  than 
those  of  Cheope  and  Chephren,  and,  according  to 
Herodotus,  was  wrongly  ascribed  by  some  to  the 
Greek  hetaen  Rhodopis. 

XyoSnua  (M^ieoyot:  MvK6yios:  Aiycofio),aBmall 
island  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  one  of  the  Cyolades, 
S.E.  of  Tenos  and  £.  of  Delos,  never  attained  any 
importance  in  history,  but  is  celebrated  in  mytho- 
logy as  one  of  the  places  where  the  giants  were 
defeated  by  Hercules.  The  island  was  poor  and 
unproductive,  and  its  inhabitants  were  rapacious. 
It  contained  2  towns,  a  promontory,  called  PhorUoy 
and  a  mountain  named  DimoMtui.  The  large 
number  of  bald  persons  in  this  island  was  consi* 
dered  wwthy  of  record  by  several  ancient  writers. 

Kygdoa  (Mi^oti'),  son  of  Acroon,  a  Phry- 
gian king,  who  fought  with  Otreus  and  Priam 
against  the  Amasons,  and  from  whom  some  of 
the  Phrygians  are  said  to  have  been  called  Myg- 
donians.  He  had  a  son  Coroebus,  who  is  hence 
called  MwgdomdeM* 

XygdraXa  (MvySoWa:  M^orcr).  1.  A  dis- 
trict in  the  E.  of  Macedonia,  bordering  on  the 
Thermaic  Oulf  and  the  Chalcidtc  peninsula.  Its 
people  were  of  Thracian  origin.  —  2.  A  district  in 
the  N.  of  Asia  Minor,  between  M.  Olympus  and 
the  coast,  in  the  £.  of  Mysia  and  the  W.  of  fii- 
thynia,  named  after  the  Thracian  people,  Mygdones, 
who  formed  a  settlement  here,  but  were  afterwards 
aubdued  by  the  BithynL— 8.  The  N.E.  district 
of  Mesopotamia,  between  M.  Masius  and  the  Cha- 
boras,  which  divided  it  from  Osioene.  From  its 
great  fertility,  it  was  also  called  Anthemosia  (*Ay-> 
^c^inWo).  The  name  of  Mygdonia  was  first  in- 
troduced afler  the  Macedonian  conquests :  in  the 
passage  of  Xenophon  (Anab,  iv.  3),  sometimes 
cited  to  prove  the  contrary,  the  true  rending  is 
Mo^yuM,  not  MirySorioi* 

iCyia  (Mwa),  daughter  of  Pythagoras  and 
Theano,  aad  wife  of  Milon  of  Crotona.  A  letter, 
addressed  to  a  certain  Phyllis,  is  extant  under 
her  name* 

KylM  (MvAol :  MvXoior,  MuXotrtyt).  t  {Me- 
laxxo\  a  town  on  the  £.  part  of  the  N.  coast  of 
Sicily,  sitaated  on  a  promontory  running  out  far 
into  the  sea,  with  a  harbour  and  a  citadel.  It  was 
founded  by  Zande  (Messana),  and  continued  sub- 
ject to  the  latter  city.  It  was  off  Mylae  that 
Agrippa  defeated  the  fleet  of  Sex.  Pompeius,  b.  a 
36."- 9.  A  town  of  Theesaly  in  Magnesia,  of  un- 
certain site. 

Xyl&aa  or  KylaiM  {rh  Mi^Aoffo,  Mhoffca  -. 
MvXoo-ci^ :  Meiauo^  Ra*)«  a  very  ancient  and 
flourishing  inland  city  of  Caria,  lay  80  stadia  (8 
geog.  miles)  from  the  coast  at  the  Oulf  of  lassiis, 
in  a  fertile  pUin,  on  and  at  the  foot  of  an  isolated 
rock  of  beautiful  white  marble,  which  furnished  the 
material  for  the  splendid  temples  and  other  public 
buildings  of  the  city.  The  most  important  of  these 
buildings  was  the  great  national  temple  of  Zeus 
Carittfl  or  Oiagon.  [Caria.]  Mylasa  was  the 
birthplace  and  capital  of  Hxcatoxnus.  Under 
the  Romans  it  was  made  a  free  city.  In  the  civil 
wars,  it  was  taken  and  partly  destroyed  by  La- 
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bienua,  Its  remains  are  very  eztauire,  lad  :^i 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  2^us  are  soppoeed  to  hst 
been  fimnd  on  the  rock  whid  fbcmed  ike  Acv 
polls  of  the  ancient  ci^. 

Kyndns  (MvwSor :  MtMiet :  prob.  fort  6'.- 
ihmA/u,  Ru.),  a  Dorian  colony  on  Hbt  coast  of  Car:^ 
in  Asia  Minor,  founded  by  settlers  from  Troefn. 
probably  on  the  site  of  an  eld  town  of  the  \AfA 
which  continued  to  exist  under  the  nsme  of  Fa.>r- 
myndusb    Myndus  stood  at  the  W.  extrem.:.r 
the  same  peninsula  on  which  HalicamsMOi  sw 
It  was  not  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Dorisn  HenjKfl . 
but  never  became  a  place  of  much  impomnct 

XySlL  or  Xyihlla  (Mttw,  Mvoria :  Viwrn  .  i 
town  of  the  Locri  Osolae,  situated  on  a  coDiidcr^ 
height  30  stadia  from  Amphissa,  and  in  ooe  \A :. 
passes  which  led  from  Aetolia  into  Phocii. 

Xyonnteiu  {VlUprntros;  C  Hyptdi)  a  ;:• 
montory  of  Ionia,  with  a  town  and  a  liuie  m^ 
of  the  same  name,  &  of  Teos  and  W.  of  Ubri  ^ 
and  forming  the  N.  headland  of  the  Gulf  of  E:  ■ 
sua.  Here  ^e  Romans,  under  the  pnetor  L  Afc 
lius,  gained  a  great  naval  victory  orer  Adoa- 
the  Oreat,  b.  c.  190. 

Kj^oi  Hormoi  {&  Hvh%  8p^s,  i.a  MwUf. 
rather  than  MouaB^port^  for  fwt  is  the  Gmi 
M««c/e,  and  this  sheU«fish  is  very  oommoo  o; '  - 
W.  coast  of  the  Red  Sea),  aft  Yeneiii  l^-^ 
CA^poiirris  8pAu>r),  an  important  sea-poit  trsr; 
Upper  Egypt,  built  by  Ptolemy  II.  PhiW^t--; 
on  a  promontory  of  the  same  name,  6  or  <^." 
journey  from  Coptoa.    Some  of  the  b^  v^' 
geographers  identify  the   port  with  Koti^    '- 
260  10'),  which  is  stfll  an  important  [Mt :  < 
Red  Sea,  and  the  place  of  embarkation  for  m  ^'> 
van  to  Mecca.    Kotmr  lies  due  £.  of  CopM.^> 
is  connected  with  it  by  a  valley,  which  («:>  * 
traces  of  an  ancient  road,  and  wUch  still  ^-  - '. 
route  of  the  Mecca  caravan.    At  the  viU;'  - 
AburS^aar^  near  CbsanV,  are  extensive  rains  «'  | 
are  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  to»x  j 
Myos  Hormos.    Others,  however,  place  it  a  dnH 
further  N.,  in  kit.  26O10,  opposite  the  J<i/<^'> 
islands. 

Kyra  or  Myron  (r&  and  i)  Mvpo,  ii  Mi)^:  -^ ' 
p9^s :  A/yro,  Grk.,  Dembn^  Turkl,  Ru. V  one  ■  f : 
chief  cities  of  Lycia,  and,  under  the  later  ^oaaa  -.. 
pire,  the  capital  of  the  province,  was  built  on  a  -' 
20  stadia  (2  geog.  miles)  from  the  ses,  sod  b»i  | 
port  called  Andriaea  CAp9puuci),  St  Paul  tut-c  ^ 
here  on  his  voyage  as  a  prisoner  to  Romef  and  *  i 
passage  where  this  is  mentioned  (Acts,  xxTii.>\'  I 
afibr£  incidental  proof  that  the  place  was  tbrs  >{ 
important  seaport.    There  are  still  nia^it^ 
ruins  of  the  city,  in  great  part  hewn  out  of  tbe  roei 

XyriBadniB  (Mvf>iavSpot),  a  Phoeniciso  ct.;^«l 
in  Syria,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Ii»<^J 
day*s  journey  from  the  Cilician  Gates.  It  p^■<'*'' j 
stood  a  little  S.  of  Alexandria,  at  a  ipot  ""rht^ 
there  are  ruins.  Herodotus  calls  the  Gulf  of  hva 
Mapaufhicds  ic<{Avot,  a  name  evidently  deriTed  3«fl 
this  place,  with  a  slight  variation  of  form.  i 

XyrielU  (Mvpurovt),  a  city  on  tbe  coast  of  Tn« 
opposite  to  Tenedos. 

Kyrlna  (if  Mupira,  or  Mi^pira,  Mtipava,  tippin 
fHvptpaios),    t  {Scmdarlik9),  a  very  ancient  -^ 
strongly  fortified  city  on  the  W 
founded,  according  to  mythical  tradition, 
nus  or  by  the  Amazon  Myrina,  and  ooloDi        ^  ^ 

Aeolians,  of  whose  confederscy  it  formed  a  mf  m  -1 
It  t»-aa  also  called  Smyraa,  and,  under  the  Iwo" 
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tmpire,  SeVattopolis :  it  wu  made  by  the  Romans 
a  civitas  libera.  It  was  destroyed  by  earthquakes 
uader  Tiberius  and  Trajan,  but  each  time  rebuilt 
It  was  the  birthph^e  of  the  epigrammatic  poet 
Agathias.*-2.  [See  Lbmnos.] 

Ifyrlte  (Mdf^Aeta :  MuyjAtoWf :  AmapoU^  Ru., 
a  little  distance  inland  from  Mudanieh)^  a  city 
of  Bithynia,  not  far  from  Prusa,  founded  by  the 
Colophonians,  and  almost  rebuilt  by  Prusias  I.,  who 
called  it  Apamea  after  his  wife.  The  Romans 
colonized  it  under  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus. 

XyrmSdldei  (Mvp^i)«<8iyf ),  a  sculptor  and  en- 
graver, of  Miletus  or  Athens,  is  generally  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  Callicntes,  like  whom 
he  was  celebrated  for  the  minuteness  of  his  works. 
[Callicratbs.]  His  wortcs  m  ivory  were  so 
small  that  they  could  scarcely  be  seen  without 
placing  them  on  black  hair. 

Kyrmieliim  (Mvp/i^xcor),  a  Sc3rthian  or  Cim- 
merian  town  of  the  Chersenesus  Taurica,  situated 
on  a  promontory  of  the  same  name  at  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  Bosporus,  opposite  the  Achilleum  in 
Asia. 

KynnldoB  {MvpfuJkiy\  ton  of  Zeus  and  Eury- 
medusa,  daughter  of  Clitos,  whom  Zeus  deceived 
in  the  disguise  of  an  ant  Her  son  was  for  this 
reason  called  Myrmidon  (from  fu^pfxi)^  an  ant), 
and  was  regarded  as  the  ancestor  of  the  Myr- 
midons in  Thessaly.  He  was  married  to  Pisi- 
dice,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Antiphus 
and  Actor. 

XyrmldSnM  (MvpfuS^Mf),  an  Achaean  race  in 
Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  whom  Achilles  ruled  over 
and  who  accompanied  this  hero  to  Troy.  They 
are  said  to  have  inhabited  originally  the  island  of 
Aegina,  and  to  have  emigrated  with  Peleus  into 
Thessaly;  but  modem  critics  on  the  contrary  sup- 
pose that  a  colony  of  them  emigrated  from  Thessaly 
into  Aegina.  The  Myimidones  disappear  from 
history  at  a  later  period.  The  ancients  derived 
their  name  either  from  a  mythical  ancestor  Mts- 
MiDON,  or  from  the  ants  (ft^pfxvyirff})  in  Aegina, 
which  were  supposed  to  have  been  metamorphosed 
into  men  in  the  time  of  Aeacus.     [ Akacus.] 

KyrSn  (M^ptty),  1.  Tyrant  of  Sicyon,  the 
fiither  of  Aristonymus,  and  grandfather  of  Clis- 
thenes.  He  gained  the  victory  at  Olympia  in 
the  chariot-rsoe  in  b.  c.  648. «- 2.  One  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  Greek  statuaries,  and  also 
a  sculptor  and  engraver,  was  bom  at  Eleutherae, 
in  Boeotia,  iU>out  480.  He  is  also  called  an 
Athenian,  because  Eleutherae  had  been  admitted 
to  the  Athenian  franchise.  He  was  the  diiciple 
of  Ageladas,  the  fellow-disciple  of  Polycletus, 
and  a  younger  contemporary  of  Phidias.  He 
flourished  about  431,  the  time  of  the  beginning  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  chief  characteristic 
of  Myron  seems  to  have  been  his  power  of  ex- 
pressing a  great  variety  of  forms.  Not  content 
with  the  human  figure  in  its  most  difficult  and 
momentary  attitudes,  he  directed  his  art  towards 
various  other  animals,  and  he  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  great  artist  who  did  so.  His  great  works 
were  nearly  all  in  bronze.  The  most  celebrated 
of  his  statues  were  his  DiieoUdtu  and  his  Cow. 
Of  his  Di90oliolu$  there  an  several  marble  copies 
in  existence.  It  is  true  that  we  cannot  prove  by 
testimony  that  any  of  these  alleged  copies  were 
really  taken  from  Myron's  work,  or  from  imita- 
tions of  it ;  but  the  resemblance  between  them, 
the  fame  of  the  original,  and  the  well-known 
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frequency  of  the  practice  of  making  such  marble 
copies  of  celebrated  bronzes,  all  concur  to  put  the 
question  beyond  reasonable  doubt  Of  these  copies 
we  possess  one  in  the  Townley  Gallery  of  the 
British  Museum,  which  was  found  in  the  grounds 
of  Hadrian's  Tiburtine  Villa,  in  1791.  The  Cow 
of  Myron  appean  to  have  been  a  perfect  work 
of  its  kind.  It  was  celebrated  in  many  popular 
verses,  and  the  Greek  Anthology  still  contains 
no  less  than  36  epigrams  upon  it  The  Cow 
was  represented  as  lowing,  and  the  statue  was 
placed  on  a  marble  base,  in  the  centre  of  the 
lai^est  open  place  in  Athens,  where  it  still  stood 
in  the  time  of  Cicero.  In  the  time  of  Pansanias 
it  was  no  longer  there  ;  it  must  have  been  re- 
moved to  Rome,  where  it  was  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  temple  of  Peace,  in  the  time  of  Procopius.  ••  8. 
Of  Priene,  the  author  of  an  historical  account  of 
the  first  Messenian  war,  probably  lived  not  earlier 
than  the  3rd  century  b.  c. 

KyiQnXdei  (MvpMvfSirrX  a  skilful  and  successful 
Athenian  general  In  b.  c.  457,  he  defeated  the 
Corinthians,  who  had  invaded  Megara ;  and  in 
456  he  defeated  the  Boeotians  at  Oenophyta. 

Myrrha  (Mi^^)  or  Smyrna,  daughter  of  Ciny- 
ras  and  mother  of  Adonis.   For  details  see  Adonis. 

XyxrhmfU  (Mv^^ivovt :  Mv^ivo6fftos\  a  demus 
on  the  E.  coast  of  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Pandionis,  a  little  S.  of  the  promontory  Cynosura. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  a  hero  Colaenus, 
and  it  contained  a  temple  of  Artemis  Colaenis. 

KyniliiB  (MiJfHTiAof ).  1.[Canoaulx8.]— 2.A 
Greek  historical  writer  of  uncertain  date,  a  native 
of  Lesbos,  from  whom  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus 
borrowed  a  part  of  his  account  of  the  Pdasgians. 

Kynlniui.    [Mvrtunti  um.] 

KyrtnU,  a  town  of  the  Turdetani  on  the  Anas 
in  Lusitania,  poaseising  the  Jus  Latii. 

Kyrtnns  (Mvpr^Xof),  son  of  Hermes  by  Cleo- 
bule,  Clyiia,  Phaetusa  or  Myrto.  He  was  the 
charioteer  of  Oenomaus  king  of  Elis,  whom  he 
betrayed,  when  Pelops  contended  with  his  master 
in  the  chariot-race.  He  was  afterwards  thrown 
into  the  sea  by  Pelops  near  Geraestus  in  Euboea  ; 
and  that  part  of  the  Aegean  is  said  to  have 
thenceforth  been  called  after  him  the  Myrtoan  sea. 
[OsNOiCAUS  ;  PxLOPt.]  At  the  moment  he  ex- 
pired, he  pronounced  a  curse  upon  the  house  of 
Pelops,  which  was  henceforward  tormented  by  the 
Erinnyes..  His  fiither  placed  him  among  the  stan 
as  auripa. 

Kyrtii  (Mvprif),  a  lyric  poetess,  a  native  of 
Anthedon,  in  Boeotia.  She  was  reported  to  have 
been  the  instractress  of  Pindar,  and  to  have  con- 
tended with  him  for  the  palm  of  superiority.  This 
is  alluded  to  in  an  extant  fragment  of  Corinna. 
There  were  statues  in  honour  of  her  in  various 
parts  of  Greece. 

Kyrtdum  Xaie  (rh  Mvpr&or  iriXayot)^  the 
part  of  the  Aegaean  sea,  S.  of  Euboea,  Attica  and 
Argolis,  which  derived  its  name  from  the  small 
island  Myrtns,  though  others  suppose  it  to  come 
from  Myrtilus,  whom  Pelops  threw  into  this  sea, 
or  from  the  maiden  Myrto. 

Myrtimtitliin  {Mvpro6vrior:  Mvproi^ior),  called 
Xyrslnns  (M^paipos)  in  Homer,  a  town  of  the 
Epeans  in  Elis,  on  the  road  from  Elis  to  Dyme. 

Kyrtm.     [Mvrtoum  Mars.] 
•  Kji  (M?t),  an  artist  in  the  toreutic  depart- 
ment, engraved  the  battle  of  the  Lapithne  and 
the  Centaurs  and  other  figures  on  the  ihield  of 
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Phidias^  coloH&l  bronxe  atatue  of  Athena  Proma- 
choA,  in  the  Acropolis  of  Atheni.  He  u  men- 
tioned 88  one  of  the  most  dittinguished  engnvera 
by  seTeral  ancient  writen. 

Xyioniu  (MuorircXof,  or  M^KcAAof),  a  natire 
of  Achaia,  and,  according  to  Ond  {Metatn.  zt.  1), 
an  Heraclid,  and  the  son  of  an  Argive  named  Ale- 
mon.  He  founded  Croton  in  Italy,  B.C.  710,  in 
accordance  with  the  Delphic  oracle.  The  oracle 
had  commanded  him  to  bnild  a  city,  where  he 
should  find  rain  with  fine  weather.  For  a  Icng 
time  he  thought  it  impossible  to  fulfil  the  command 
of  the  oracle,  till  at  length  he  found  in  Italy  a 
beautifiil  woman  in  tears  ;  whereupon  he  perceived 
that  the  orade  was  accomplished,  and  stiaightway 
founded  Croton  on  the  spc^ 

M^  (Mvo'o^),  one  of  the  Thracian  peoples, 
who  seem  to  have  crossed  over  from  Europe  into 
Asia  Minor  before  recorded  history  begins.  They 
appear  to  be  the  same  people  as  the  Moesi  (in 
Greek  also  Mwro(\  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
[MoxsiA.]  They  stand  in  close  connection  with 
the  Teucri.  These  2  peoples  appear  to  have  moved 
from  the  banks  of  the  Stiymon  to  the  S.E.  of 
Thrace,  forcing  the  Bithyni  over  the  Thracian 
Bosporus  into  Asia,  and  then  to  have  crossed 
over  into  Asia  themselves,  by  way  of  the  Thracian 
Bosporus,  and  to  have  settled  on  the  S.E.  shore 
of  the  Propontis,  as  far  W.  as  the  river  Rhyndacus 
(the  rest  of  the  Asiatic  coast  of  the  Propontis  and 
the  Hellespont  being  occupied  by  Phrygians),  and 
also  in  the  £.  and  S.  parts  of  the  district  afterwards 
called  Mysia,  in  the  mountains  called  Olympus 
and  Temnus,  and  on  the  S.  side  of  Ida.  TheTeu- 
crians  obtained  a  permanent  footing  also  on  the  N. 
side  of  Ida,  in  the  Troad.  Being  afterwards  driven 
W-ward  over  the  Rhyndacus  by  the  Bithynians,and 
hemmed  in  on  the  W.  and  N.  by  the  Aeolian  colo- 
nies, the  Mysians  may  be  regarded  as  about  shut  up 
within  the  ranges  of  Ida  and  Olympus  on  the  N. 
and  N.E.  and  Temnus  <m  the  8.  They  were  a  simple 
pastoral  people,  low  in  the  scale  of  civilisation. 
Their  language  and  religion  bore  a  strong  resem- 
blanra  to  those  of  their  neighbours,  the  Phrygians 
and  Lydians,  who  were  of  the  same  Thracian 
origin  as  themselves ;  and  hence  arose  the  error, 
which  is  found  in  Herodotus,  of  deriving  them 
directly  from  the  Lydians. 

M^ua  (if  Mvffia,  poet  Mucrlr  ola :  Mv^dt,  Mf> 
ins  and  Mysius :  Chan  Kanui,  the  N.W.  district 
of  Anadoli),  a  district  of  Asia  Minor,  called  also 
the  Asiatic  Mysia  {Mvala  i)  'Ao'ioi^),  in  contradis- 
tinction to  Moesia  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
Originally  it  meant  of  course  the  territory  of  the 
Mysi,  but  in  the  usual  division  of  Asia  Minor,  as 
settled  under  Augustus,  it  occupied  the  whole  of 
the  N.W.  comer  of  the  peninsula,  between  the 
Hellespont  on  the  N.W. ;  the  Propontis  on  the 
N. ;  the  river  Rhyndacus  and  M.  Olympus  on  the 
E.,  which  divided  it  from  Bithynia  and  Phiygia ; 
M.  Temnus,  and  an  imagbary  line  drawn  from 
Temnus  to  the  S.  side  of  the  Elai'tic  Gulf,  on  the  S., 
where  it  bordered  upon  Lydia;  and  the  Aegean 
Sea  on  the  W.  It  was  subdivided  into  B  parts : 
(1.)  Xysia  mnor  (M.  i)  fwcpd),  along  the  N.  coast 
(2.)  Xyna  ICajor  (M.  i)  firy^i?),  the  S.E.  in- 
land region,  with  a  small  portion  of  the  coast 
V«t\veen  the  Tmad  and  the  Aeolic  settlements 
about  the  Elaitic  GulC  (3.)  Troas  (i)  Tpwdi),  the 
N.W.  angle,  between  the  Aegean  and  Hellespont 
and  the  S.  coast  along  the  foot  of  Ida.  (4.)  AmU* 
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or  AMlia  (if  AioAff  or  Alalia),  ths  &  psrt  of  t^e 
W.  coast,  around  the  Elaitic  Oul^  where  the  chief 
cities  of  the  Aeolian  oonCederscy  were  planted; 
but  applied  in  a  wider  sense  to  the  W.  costt  ia 
general ;  and  (5.)  TmthltBia  (if  TtiAfvin\  tbe 
S.W.  angle,  between  Temnus  and  the  borden  oi 
Lydia,  where,  in  very  early  timei,  Teothns  m 
said  to  have  established  a  Mysian  kingdom,  whick 
was  early  subdued  by  the  kings  of  Lydis;  tlsii 
part  was  also  called  Peigameae,  from  the  celshnted 
city  of  PcROAMua,  wUch  stood  in  it    Tbu  a^ 
coimt  applies  to  the  time  of  the  early  RomsB  e& 
pire ;  the  extent  of  Mysia,  and  iu  labdirisioia, 
varied  greatly  at  other  times.    In  the  heroic  a«cs 
we  find  the  great  Teucrian  nunaichy  of  Tm  a 
the  N.W.  of  the  country,  and  the  Phiygisni  ii^^ 
the  Hellespont :  as  to  the  Mysians,  who  sppea:  a 
allies  of  the  Trojans,  it  is  not  clear  whether  (^j 
are  Europeans  at  Asiatics.    The  Mym  of  tie 
legends  respecting  Telephus  is  the  TeuUuuiu 
kingdom  in  the  S.,  only  with  a  wider  exieot  i^ 
the  later  Teuthrania.     Under  the  Penisn  tof'M, 
the  N.W.  portion,  which  was  still  ooeapied  in  p^t 
by  Phrygians,  but  chiefly  by  Aeolian  lettlenriia, 
was  called  Phrygia  Minor^  and  by  the  Gma 
HiLLBSPONTua.    Mysia  was  the  leaioo  S.  «f  ''^* 
chain  of  Ida ;  and  bcKh  formed,  with  Lydia.  •^ 
second  aatrssy.     In  the  division  of  the  empin  '^ 
Alexander  the  Great,  Mysia  fell,  with  Th«e,  9 
the  share  of  Lysimachus,  B.C.  311,  sfter  v^-^ 
defeat  and  death,  in  281,  it  became  a  part  c^'-^ 
Greoo-Syrian  kingdom,  with  the  excepticQ  ^^  '■^ 
S.W.  portion,  where  Philetaerus  founded  tkek^'- 
dom  of  Pbroamus  (280),  to  which  king^  '^• 
whole   of  Mysia   was   assigned,  togethc  ^'^ 
Lydia,  Phrygia,  Caria,  Lycia,  Pisidis,  m^  ^^ 
phylia,  afier  the  defeat  of  Antiochns  the  Gtes  •! 
the  Romans  in  190.     With  the  rest  of  the  bii- 
dom  of  Pergamos,  Mysia  fell  to  the  Ronta£»  ^ 
133,  by  the  bequest  of  Attains  III.,  snd  f«^ 
part  of  the  province  of  Asia.     Under  the  a^\ 
empire,  Mysia  formed  a  separate  procoBsultf  P 
vince,  under  the  name  of  Heilespontua  The  cr^j 
try  was  for  the  most  part  moontainoos ;  it>  ^M 
chains  being  those  of  Ioa^  Olympus,  snd  Tuj 
Nrs,  which  are  terminal  branches  of  the  N  ^^1 
part  of  the  Taurus  chain,  and  the  union  of  ^M 
forms  the  elevated  land  of  S.E.  Mysia.  Their  ^ 
longations  into  the  sea  form  several  importsntUj 
and  capes ;  namely,  among  the  former,  the  gR* 
gulf  of  Adramyttium  {AdramytH)^  which  cuu  >^ 
Lesbos  from  the  continent,  and  the  Sinus  Elaittfi 
{O.  o/Ckamddi)  ;  and,  among  the  latter,  S:snJ 
(C.  Yemehen)  and  Lectnm  (G.  BtAa\  at  the  N^ 
and  S.W.  extremities  of  the  Troad,  and  CiJ 
(C.  CoUmi)  and  Hydria  (KmUo),  the  N.  and 
headlands  of  the  Elaitic  Gnlt     Iu  river»  arr  q 
merous ;  some  of  them  considerable,  in  proptKt 
to  the  size  of  the  oonntiy ;  and  some  of  fin\-i 
importance  in  history  and  poetry:   the  chk^f 
them,  b^inning  on  the  E.,  were  Rbtndjici>  s 
Macxstus,  Tarrius,  Aasxpua,  Graniccs,  Ri^ 
oius,  SiMois  and  Scamanoxr,  Satno'is,  Ev 
Nua,  and  Caicur.  The  peoples  of  Uie  counm.  i 
sides  the  general  appeUauona  mentioned  abc 
were  known  by  the  foUowing  distincti^*e  nar.t 
the  OlympiCni  w  Olympfni  (  OXsyAwtvitH,  *OXi 
«irM»f ),  in  the  district  of  01ymp£ne  at  the  fu^t 
M.  Olympus ;  next  to  them,  on  the  S.  and  V 
and  occupying  the  greater  part  of  Mj'sia  Pn>( 
the  Abretttei,  who  had  a  salXTe  diviaity  called 
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MYSIUS. 

the  Greeks  Z«ilf  *A€p9-mit>6i ;  the  Trimentlraif tM,  1 

.  the  Pentademltae,  and  the  MyMxuacedSnea,  all  in  I 

the  region  of  M.  Temnus.  [ 

MfillU  {Betyanta),  a  tributary  of  the  river 
Ca'icus  in  Mysia,  or  rather  the  upper  part  of  the 
Caicus  itself,  had  it»  source  in  M.  Temnus. 

MyMn  (M^wy),  of  Chenae,  a  village  either  in 
Laconia  or  on  Ml.  Oeta,  is  enumerated  by  Plato  as 
one  of  the  7  sages,  in  place  of  Periander. 

Myitita,  a  town  in  the  &E.  of  Bruttium,  a  little 
above  the  ProoL  Cocintum. 

Mjptnfoa  or  KLtfliM  (MvtiA.i(>^,  MirvXi^n? : 
the  former  is  the  ancient  form,  and  the  one  usually 
found  on  coins  and  inscriptions ;  the  latter  is  some- 
times found  on  inscriptions,  and  is  the  commoner 
form  in  MSS. :  MvriXi)yaior,  Mitylenaens :  Myti- 
lene  or  MHeliM\  the  chief  city  of  Lbsbos,  stood  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  island  opposite  the  coast  of 
Asia,  upon  a  promontory  which  was  once  an 
island,  and  both  sides  of  which  f(»med  excellent 
harbours.  Its  first  foundation  ii  ascribed  to  Ca> 
riant  and  Pelasgians.  It  was  early  colonised  by 
the  Aeoliana.  [Lxsbob.]  Important  hints  re- 
specting its  political  history  are  furnished  by  the 
fragments  of  the  poetry  of  Alcaeus,  whence  (and 
£rom  other  sources)  it  seems  that,  after  the  rule 
and  overthrow  of  a  series  of  tyrants,  the  city  was 
nearly  ruined  by  the  bitter  hatred  and  conflicts  of 
the  Mictions  of  the  nobles  and  the  people,  till  Pitta- 
cus  was  appointed  to  a  sort  of  dictatorship,  and  the 
nobles  were  expelled.  [Alcabus  ;  Pittacub.] 
Meanwhile,  the  city  had  grown  to  great  importance 
as  a  naval  power,  and  had  founded  colonies  on  the 
coasts  of  Mysia  and  Thrace.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  7th  century  b.  c.,  the  possession  of  one  of  these 
colonies,  Sigeum  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont, 
was  disputed  in  war  between  the  Mytilenaeans 
and  Athenians,  and  assigned  to  the  latter  by  the 
award  of  Periander,  tyrant  of  Corinth.  Among 
the  other  colonies  of  Mytilene  were  Achilleum, 
Assoa,  Antandrus,  &c.  Mytilene  submitted  to  the 
Persians  after  the  conquest  of  Ionia  and  Aeolis, 
and  furnished  contingents  to  the  expeditions  of 
Cambyses  against  E^pt  and  of  Darius  against 
Scythia.  It  was  active  in  the  Ionian  revolt,  after 
the  fisiilure  of  which  it  again  became  subject  to 
Persia,  and  took  part  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes 
againat  Oreec&  After  the  Persian  war,  it  formed 
an  alliance  with  Athens,  and  remained  one  of  the 
most  important  members  of  tbe'Athenian  confede- 
racy, retaining  its  independence  till  the  4th  year 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  B.C.  428,  when  it 
headed  a  revolt  of  the  greater  part  of  Lesbos,  the 
progress  and  suppression  of  which  fonns  one  of  the 
most  interesting  episodes  in  the  history  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War.  ( See  the  Histories  of  Greece.) 
This  event  destroyed  the  power  of  Mytilene.  Its 
subsequent  fortunes  cannot  be  related  in  detail 
here.  It  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Romans  after 
the  Mithridatic  War.  Respecting  its  important 
position  in  Greek  literary  history,  see  Lbsbor. 

llyttiBtratiun.    [Ambstbatus.] 

ICytUI  (Muotis:  MvoMriot :  Paiaka,  Rq*)»  the 
least  city  of  the  Ionian  confederacy,  stood  in  Caria, 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  Maeander,  30  stadia  from  its 
mouth,  and  very  near  Miletus.  Its  original  site 
was  probably  at  the  month  of  the  river;  but  its 
site  gradually  became  an  unhealthy  marsh;  and 
by  the  time  of  Augustus  it  was  so  deserted  by  its 
inhabitants  that  the  few  who  remained  were  reck- 
ened  as  dtixens  of  Miletus. 
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Naarda  (NtdpSa),  a  town  of  Babylonia,  chiefly 
inhabited  by  Jews,  and  with  a  Jewish  academy. 

Haanukha  or  Nahnnalcha  (Noop/udAxat, 
Nop/uCXxai,  i<  e.  the  King^s  Canal:  t  fiMri\§tot 
irorofiSs^  i)  fioffiKutii  8t«f>v|,  fluroen  regium :  Nahr- 
al'Malk  or  Ne  Gruel  AfeUk)^  the  greatest  of  the 
canals  connecting  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  was 
situated  near  the  N.  limit  of  Babylonia,  a  little  S. 
of  the  Median  Wall,  in  hit.  33^  5'  about.  Its 
formation  was  ascribed  to  a  governor  named  Go- 
bares.  It  was  repaired  upon  the  building  of 
Seleucia  at  its  junction  with  the  Tigris  by  Seleucus 
Nicator,  and  again  under  the  Roman  emperors, 
Trajan,  Severus,  and  Julian. 

AftbaUa.    [Navalia.] 

Hfthanftliet  {Sa€aff(dyfis\  a  Persian,  conspired 
alon^  with  Bessus,  against  Darius,  the  last  king  of 
Persia.     He  was  pardoned  by  Alexander. 

H&b&taai,  N&b&thae  (Na«<rraToi,  fiaJUdrai: 
0.  T.  Nebaioth),  an  Arabian  people,  descended 
from  the  eldest  son  of  Ishmael,  had  their  original 
abodes  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  the  Arabian  peninsula, 
E.  and  S.E.  of  the  Moabites  and  Edomites,  who 
dwelt  on  the  K  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  in  the  moun- 
tains reaching  from  it  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  In 
the  changes  effected  among  the  peoples  of  these  re- 
gicms  by  Die  Babylonian  conquest  of  Judaea,  the  Na- 
bathaeans  extended  W.  into  the  Sina'itic  peninsula 
and  the  territory  of  the  Edomites,  while  the  Utter 
took  possession  of  the  S.  of  Judaea  [Idumabi]; 
and  hence  the  Nabathaeans  of  Greek  and  Roman 
history  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  Arabia  Pe- 
traea,  along  the  N.E.  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Aelanitic  Gulf,  and  in  the  Idumaean 
mountains  (M.  of  Seir),  where  they  hod  their  cele- 
brated rock-hewn  capital,  Pbtba.  At  first  they 
were  a  roving  pastoral  people ;  but,  as  their  position 
gave  them  the  command  of  the  trade  between 
Arabia  and  the  W.,  they  prosecuted  that  trade 
with  great  energy,  establishing  regular  caravans 
between  Levee  Come,  a  port  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  the 
N.  W.  part  of  Arabia,  and  the  port  of  Rhinocolura 
(El-Ariak)  on  the  Mediterranean,  upon  the  fron- 
tien  of  Palestine  and  Egypt  Sustained  by  this 
traffic  a  powerful  monarchy  grew  up,  which  re- 
sisted all  the  attacks  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria, 
and  which,  sometimes  at  least,  extended  its  power 
as  &r  N.  as  Syria.  Thus,  in  the  reign  of  Caligula, 
even  after  the  Nabathaeans  had  nominally  sub- 
mitted to  Rome,  we  find  even  Damascus  in  pos- 
session oi  an  ethnarch  of  **  Aretas  the  king,**  i.  e.  of 
the  Nabathaean  Arabs :  the  usual  names  of  these 
kings  were  Aretas  and  Obodas.  Under  Augustus 
the  Nabathaeans  are  found,  as  nominal  subjects  of 
the  Roman  empire,  assisting  Aelius  Gallus  in  his 
expedition  into  Arabia  Felix,  through  which,  and 
through  the  journey  of  Athenodorus  to  Petra, 
Strabo  derived  important  information.  Under  Tra- 
jan the  Nabathaeans  were  conquered  by  A.  Cornelius 
Palma,  and  Arabia  Petraea  became  a  Roman  pro* 
vinee,  a.  d.  105—107.  In  the  4th  century  it  was 
considered  a  part  of  Palestine,  and  formed  the 
diocese  of  a  metropolitan,  whose  see  was  at  Petra. 
The  Mohamedan  conquest  finally  overthrew  the 
power  of  the  Nabathaeans,  which  had  been  lon^ 
dedining :  their  country  soon  became  a  haunt  of 
the  wandering  Arabs  of  the  Desert;  and  their  very 
BBDM  disappMTsd, 
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Nabii  (Nifts),  succeeded  in  making  liimself 
tyrant  of  Lacedaemon  on  the  death  of  Machanidat, 
B.  c.  207.  He  carried  the  licence  of  tyranny  to  the 
farthest  poMible  extent.  All  personB  poweued  of 
property  were  subjected  to  incessant  exactions,  and 
the  most  cruel  tortures  if  they  did  not  succeed  in 
satisfying  his  rapacity.  One  of  his  engines  of  tor- 
ture resembled  the  maiden  of  more  recent  timm  ; 
it  was  a  figure  resembling  his  wife  Apega,  so  con- 
structed as  to  clasp  the  victim  and  pierce  him  to 
death  with  the  nails  with  which  the  arms  and 
bosom  of  the  figure  were  studded.  The  money 
which  he  got  by  these  means  and  by  the  plunder 
of  the  temples  enabled  him  to  raise  a  large  body  of 
mercenaries,  whom  he  selected  from  among  the 
niost  abandoned  and  reckless  viUains.  With  th^e 
forces  he  was  able  to  extend  his  sway  over  a  con- 
siderable part  of  Peloponnesus  ;  but  bit  further 
progress  was  checked  by  Flaminios,  who  after  a 
short  campaign  compelled  him  to  sue  for  peace 
(195).  The  tyrant,  however,  was  allowed  to  re- 
tain the  sovereignty  of  Sparta,  and  soon  after  the 
departure  of  Flamininus  from  Greece,  he  resiuned 
hostilities.  He  was  opposed  by  Philopoemen,  the 
general  of  the  Achaean  league ;  and  though  Nabis 
met  at  first  with  some  success,  he  was  eventually 
defeated  by  Philopoemen,  and  was  soon  afterwards 
assassinated  by  some  Aetolians  who  had  been  sent 
to  his  assistance  (192). 

Nabonaiiar  (Vatovdaapot),  king  of  Babylon, 
who«e  accession  to  the  throne  was  fixed  upon  by 
the  Babylonian  astronomers  as  the  era  from  which 
they  began  their  calculations.  This  era  is  called 
the  Era  of  NaboHa$$ar,  It  commenced  on  the 
26th  of  February,  b.  c.  747. 

Kabriua  or  Hebiisia,  sumamed  Veneria,  a 
town  of  the  Turdetani  in  Hispania  Baetica,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Baetis. 

NaooUa  {fioucdkua^  or -fa,  or  Nalcal^cla :  Sidi-. 
phari),  a  town  of  Phryna  EpictetuB,  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  river  Thymbrius,  between  Dorylaeum 
and  Cotyaeum,  was  the  place  where  the  emperar 
Valens  defeateid  his  rival  Procopius,  a.  d.  366. 

NaenXs,  L  e.  a  diigo  or  lamentation,  chaunted  at 
funerals,  was  personified  at  Rome  and  worshipped 
as  a  goddess.  She  had  a  chapel  outside  the  walls 
of  the  city,  near  the  porta  Viminalia 

NaevlOB,  Cn.,  an  ancient  Roman  poet,  of  whose 
life  few  particulars  have  been  recorded.  He  was 
probably  a  native  of  Campania,  and  was  bom  some- 
where between  b.c.  2  74  and  264.  He  appears  to  have 
curae  to  Rome  early,  and  he  produced  his  first  play 
in  235.  He  was  attached  to  the  plebeian  party; 
and,  with  the  licence  of  the  old  Attic  comedy,  be 
made  the  stage  a  vehicle  for  his  attacks  upon  the 
aristocracy.  He  attacked  Scipio  and  the  Metelli ; 
but  he  was  indicted  by  Q.  Metellus  and  thrown 
into  prison,  to  which  circumstance  Plantas  alludes 
in  his  Miles  Glorioem  (ii  2.  56).  Whilst  in  prison 
he  composed  two  phiys,  the  Hariolut  and  Leon,  in 
winch  he  recanted  his  previous  imputations,  and 
thereby  obtained  his  release  through  the  tribunes 
of  the  people.  His  repentance,  however,  did  not  last 
long,  and  he  was  soon  compelled  to  expiate  a  new 
offence  by  exiles  He  retix«d  to  Utica ;  and  it  was 
here,  probably,  that  he  wrote  his  poem  on  the  first 
Punic  war ;  and  here  it  is  certain  that  he  died,  either 
in  2^4  or  202.  Naevius  was  both  an  epic  and  a  dra- 
malic  poet.  Of  his  epic  poem  on  the  first  Punic  war  a 
few  fragments  are  still  extant  It  was  written  in  the 
old  Satumiaa  metre  ;  for  Ennius,  who  introduced 
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the  hexameter  among  the  Romans,  wu  not  hroofilit 
to  Rome  till  after  the  banishment  of  Naev.uL 
The  poem  appears  to  have  opened  with  the  iton  of 
Aeneas^s  flight  from  Troy,  bis  vint  to  Cartket 
and  amour  with  Dido,  togeUier  with  other  Wenda 
connected  with  the  eaily  history  both  of  Caxtba^ 
and  of  Rome.  It  was  extensively  copied  both  br 
Ennitts  and  VirgiL  The  latter  author  took  naor 
passages  from  it ;  particularly  the  description  r/ 
the  storm  in  the  first  Aenetd,  the  speech  «ith 
which  Aeneas  ooniolM  his  companioDi,  snd  Urn 
address  of  Venus  to  Jupiter.  His  dramatic  viv 
tings  comprised  both  tragedies  and  comedies,  i&»t 
of  which  were  taken  from  the  Greek.  Even  iiitk 
Augustan  age  Naevius  was  still  a  fiivmihte  vith 
the  admirers  of  the  genuine  old  school  of  Rooai: 
poetry  ;  and  the  linei  of  Horace  (Ep.  ii.  1.  a^} 
show  that  his  works,  if  not  so  much  read  as  for- 
merly, were  stiU  fresh  in  the  memories  of  or- 
The  best  edition  of  the  fragmenU  of  Naeriu  it  ^j 
Klnssman,  8vo.  Jena,  1843. 

Hae^ni  Bertoiiiis  Macro.    [Macao.] 

Kaharr&U,  a  tribe  of  the  Lygii  in  Genstrr, 
probably  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  die  Vistuli.  h 
their  country  was  a  grove  sacred  to  the  vonbip  i 
2  divinities  called  Aloea,  whom  Tadtos  compi* 
with  Castor  and  Pollux. 

Ifahrmalchft    [Njiarmalcha]. 

Hii&das.    [Nymphai.] 

Hain  (Na& :  iVom),  a  city  of  Galilee,  S.  f^M- 
Tabor.    (Lvhe^ru,  U.) 

Haiatu,  Haiasni,  or  HaMna  (NaZ<rtfs,N«f'<»'i 
fiatcaos :  Nis$a\  an  important  town  of  l^]^ 
Moesia,  situated  on  an  £.  tributary  of  the  Mlt^ 
and  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  GonstaDtiv  ^* 
Great  It  was  enbuged  and  beautified  br  C^- 
Btantine,  was  destroyed  by  Atdla,  but  was  i^-^ 
and  fortified  by  Jnttinian. 

Hanmitaa  or  HanmMea,  a  people  oa  tb«  ^ 
coast  of  Gallia  Lugdunenais,  on  the  N.  ^  '^ 
the  Liger,  which  separated  them  from  Aqut3C^>> 
Their  chief  town  was  Condivincnm,  aftervirc^ 
Namnetes  (NatUee), 

Namflsa,  Aufldiua,  a  Roman  jurist,  ose  of  tb^ 
numerous  pupils  of  Serv.  Sulpicius. 

HantoAtaa  or  H antii&tea,  a  people  in  the  S.  F. 
of  Gallia  Belgica  between  the  Rhodanns  sod  Ut' 
Rhenus,  and  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  Lar^ 
Lenianus. 

Hapaeae.    [Kaphas.] 

Hap&ria,  a  northern  tributary  of  the  Danube : 
its  modem  name  is  uncertain. 

Kap&ta  (Ndmcra:  prob.  El^Kah,  Rn^  at  tb« 
great  bend  of  the  Nile  to  the  S.W.,  between  tr? 
4th  and  5th  cataracts),  the  capital  of  an  Aethiopi£'> 
kingdom  N.  of  that  of  Meit)£,  was  the  S.-ib-'^ 
point  reached  by  Petnnius,  under  Augustuf-  1'* 
soveroigns  wen  females,  bearing  the  title  of  Can- 
dace  ;  and  thnn^h  a  minister  of  one  of  tbra 
Christianity  was  introduced  into  Aethiopia  in  th^ 
apostolic  age  ( AcU  viil  27).  This  custom  of  kvai^ 
government  has  been  continued  to  our  own  tm:^ 
in  the  neighbouring  Idngdom  of  Shemfy'  1°  ^^' 
reign  of  Nero,  Ni^ta  was  only  a  small  town. 

Kapdea  or  Napftea  (Napooensii  or  NapQc^*^ 
sis),  a  Roman  colony  in  Dacia,  on  the  high  ptA 
leading  through  the  country,  between  Pataiis^* 
and  Optatiana. 

Har  (iVera),  a  river  in  central  Italy,  ri«« 
M.  Fiscellust  on  the  frontiers  of  Umbria  and  Pjc^ 
num,  flows  in  a  S.W.-ly  direclien,  fonniog  ue 
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boundary  between  Umbria  and  the  lend  of  the 
Mbini,  and  after  KceiTiog  the  Velinus  ( Vdino) 
umI  Tolcsu  (TWtuM),  and  paisiug  by  Interamna 
•od  Xaniay  fidls  into  the  Tiber,  not  far  from 
''tcrkulum.  Il  was  celebrated  for  ita  talphureoat 
vuen  and  white  colour  (ttUpkuna  XareUUu  09110, 
Vi/l*.  Joi.  Tii  517). 

Vanggira  (Se^pAyapa :  Kauir  Jdnr,  Rn.)  one 
<f  the  moat  important  inland  citiei  of  Namidia, 
t^iTeen  Thagnim  and  Sicca  Venena,  waa  the  acene 
>'i  Scipio*a  Miebrated  interview  with  Hannibal 
Wfcre  the  battle  of  Zama. 

larbo  Ibztliu,  at  a  later  time  Karbona  (Nar- 
>n«nsu:  A'ofiomM),  a  town  in  the  S.  of  GatU 
iit<i  the  capital  of  the  Roman  province  of  Oailia 
N«ruoQen«i«^  waa  situated  on  the  river  Ataz 
!'<  mJt),  alao  called  Karbo,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
Uk«  Hubreaua  or  Rnbrenait  (alao  called  Narbo> 
:..::«),  which  waa  eonnected  with  the  aea  by  a 
cuuL  By  thia  mcana  the  town»  which  waa  12 
'a.i«»  fixxB  the  eoaat,  waa  made  a  lea-port.  It  waa 
•  \tn  aacieat  plaee«  and  it  auppoaed  to  have  been 
njioaUj  called  Atax.  It  waa  made  a  Roman 
u.-.'Oj  bj  the  oonaal  Q.  Marciua  or  Martiua,  b.  c. 
il9,  and  hence  received  the  aumame  Martiua; 
u^ii  it  vat  the  fint  colony  founded  bv  the  Romana 
'ti  GviL  Juliua  Caeaar  alao  tettled  here  the 
^tteaat  of  hia  10th  legion,  whence  it  received 
tbf  jsam  of  Cotaoia  Decumanoram.  It  waa  a 
^'"^a^toat  and  populoua  town ;  the  reaidence  of 
t^  Roou  governor  of  the  province ;  and  a  place 
'f  ffnit  coauneretal  importance.  The  ooaat  waa 
vtirliited  for  ita  eaoellent  oytteri.  There  are 
•^neiy  any  veatigea  of  the  ancient  town ;  but 
^rfp  m  ttiU  remaina  of  the  canal. 

Vtfbonaa^  QalUa.    [Galli^l] 

HardMOf  {Kd^tavot).  h  A  beautiful  youth, 
rn  e{  the  river  god  Cephiaaua  and  the  nvmph 
l-r.tpe  of  Theapiae.  He  waa  wholly  inaoceaaible 
i~  ibe  fedbg  of  love  ;  and  the  nymph  Echo,  who 
'*»  enaoMNired  of  him,  died  of  grief.  [£c80.] 

*:«  of  hia  rejected  lovera,  however,  prayed  to 
Nfxctis  to  pmiah  him  for  hia  unfeeling  heart. 
N  arut  accordingly  canaed  Narcitaua  to  tee  hia 

'  It  iiDBge  reflected  in  a  foimtain,  and  to  become 
'  -umuvd  of  it.     But  aa  he  could  not  approach 

«  o^'jcct,  he  gradually  pined  away,  and  hit 
'  '1^  wu  metamorphoted  into  the  flower  which 

•^u%  lit  name.«»8.  A  freedman  and  aecretaiy  of 
' '  naperor  Claodina,  over  whom  he  poaaetaed  un- 

•  ^dtd  influence.     He  long  connived  at  the  irre- 

*  •  mti«f  of  Meeaalina  ;  but  fearing  that  the  em- 
'■'^  aeditated  hia  death,  he  betrayed  to  Claivliua 
.  r  uwriage  with  C.  Siliua,  and  obtained  the  order 
' '  W  execution,  A.  n.  48.     After  the  murder 

'  flaodittt,  Karetaaiia  waa  put  to  death  by  com- 

L  d  of  Apippina,  54.     He  had  amaaacd  an  enor- 

'-'^  fi>ftttDe,amoimting,it  ia  laid,  to  400,000^000 

'  »-'TO!«,  equivalent  to  3,125,000/1  of  our  money. 

*-*3>  A  cekbraced  athlete,  who  atrangled  the  em- 

-  •  ^  Onunodoa,  192.  He  waa  afterwarda  ex- 
"^  li  the  lima  by  tha  emperor  Severua. 

Xuiici,  a  tmall  but  brave  people  in  the  S.  of 
/n^uj,  of  the  Suevie  race,  dwelt  W.  of  the 
>'•''  -maiini  and  E.  of  the  Hermunduri,  and  ex- 

-  W  from  the  Sodeti  Montea  on  the  N.  to  the 
•*«•'>  oQ  the  S.,  thttt  inhabiting  part  of  the 
•  \ur  FdahmaU  and  the  country  of  the  FiekUl^- 

'*. 

Iimaleka.    [Naammalcha.] 

I'mSa  (Kanicaaia :  AVimt),  a  town  in  Um> 
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biia,  lituated  on  a  lofty  hill,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the 
river  Nar,  originally  called  HeqniAnai,  waa  made 
a  Roman  colony  B.C.  299,  when  ita  name  waa 
changed  into  Namia,  after  the  river.  This  town 
waa  ttrongly  fortified  by  nature,  being  accessible 
only  on  the  £.  and  W.  tidet.  On  the  W.  side  it 
could  only  be  approached  by  a  very  lofty  bridge 
which  Auguttnt  built  over  the  river. 

Haro,  lometimei  Har  {NareiUa\  a  river  in 
Dalmatia,  which  riiea  in  M.  Albiua,  and  follt  into 
the  Adriatic  tea. 

HarSna,  a  Roman  colony  in  Dalmatia,  lituated 
on  the  river  Naro,  tome  roilei  from  the  tea,  and  on 
tha  road  to  Dyrrhafhium. 

Hanes,  king  of  Peraia.    [Sassanidas.] 

Nanes  (Nap<r^r)^  a  celebrated  general  and 
itateaman  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  waa  an  eunuch. 
He  put  an  end  to  the  Gothic  dominion  in  Italy  by 
two  brilliant  campaigna,  a.  d.  552,  553,  and  an- 
nexed Italy  again  to  the  Byzantine  empire.  He 
waa  rewarded  by  Juatinian  with  the  government 
of  the  country,  which  he  hehl  for  many  years.  He 
waa  (teprived  of  thia  office  by  Juttin,  the  luc- 
ceaaor  of  Juatinian,  whereupon  he  invited  the 
Langobardt  to  invade  Italy.  His  invitation  waa 
eagerly  accepted  by  their  king  Alboin  ;  but  it  ia 
taid  that  Nartet  toon  after  repented  of  hit  conduct, 
and  died  of  grief  at  Rome  thortly  after  the  Lango- 
bardt had  croaaed  the  Alpa  (5(28).  Nartet  waa  95 
yean  of  age  at  the  time  of  hia  death. 

Harthaolimi  (NoptfcUioy),  a  town  in  Thetaaly, 
an  M.  Narthaciut,  S.W.  of  Pharaalut. 

Karyz,  alto  Harfeoa  or  Hurj^Xiim  (N({pv{, 
Nfi^viroy,  Nopvicioy :  Nopi^ictor,  NopiMcarot :  TcUanda 
or  TWoa^'),  a  town  of  the  Locri  Opuntii  on  thu 
Euboean  tea,  the  reputed  birthplace  of  Ajax,  son 
of  Oileut,  who  it  hence  called  ^/aryeiut  herus. 
Since  Locri  Epiaephyrii  in  the  S.  of  Italy  claimed 
to  be  a  colony  from  Naryx  in  Greece,  we  find  tho 
town  of  Locri  called  Naryoia  by  the  poeta,  and  the 
pitch  of  Bmttium  alto  named  Ndryeia, 

H&I&mSnet  (Ncura/u^yf  t),  a  powerful  but  lavage 
Libyan  people,  who  dwelt  originally  on  the  shores 
of  the  Great  Syrtis,  but  were  driven  inland  by  the 
Greek  tettlert  of  Cyrenaica,  and  afterwardt  by  the 
Romant.  An  interetting  account  of  their  manners 
and  customs  it  given  by  Herodotua  (iv.  172),  who 
alto  tellt  (iL  32)  a  curiout  ttory  retpecting  an  ex* 
pedition  beyond  the  Libyan  Dnert,  undertaken  by 
5  Natamonian  youtbt,  the  remit  of  which  was 
certain  important  information  concerning  the  interior 
of  Africa.     [NioiiR.] 

Haslea,  Bdplo.    [Scipio.] 

Niddilniu,  a  wealthy  {beaiut)  Roman,  who 
gave  a  nipper  to  Maecenas,  which  Horace  ridi- 
cules in  the  8th  ntire  of  his  2nd  book.  It  appears 
from  V.  58,  that  Rufus  waa  the  cognomen  of  Nasi- 
dienus. 

Handlvfl,  Q.  or  L.,  waa  tent  by  Pompey,  in 
RC.  49,  with  a  fleet  of  16  ihipa  to  relieve  Mns* 
silia,  when  it  was  besieged  by  D.  Brutut.  He 
wat  defeated  by  Bratus,  and  fled  to  Africa,  where 
he  had  the  command  of  the  Pompeian  fleet.  He 
served  in  Sicily  under  Sex.  Pompey,  whom  he  de- 
serted in  35.  He  joined  Antony,  and  commanded 
part  of  hia  fleet  in  the  war  with  Oetavian,  31. 

VlaOf  Ovidlna.    [Ovioiua] 

Haras  or  Jfesnj.    [OiNiAnAB.] 

NatiUo  (Aolisone),  a  small  river  in  Venetia  in 
the  N.  of  Italy,  which  flows  by  Aquileia,  and  falls 
into  the  Sinui  Teigestinus. 

H  H  2 
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H atta  or  H aoea,  ^  a  fuller,*'  the  name  of  an 
ancient  family  of  the  Pinaria  gens.  The  Natta 
satirised  by  Horace  (Sat,  i.  6.  124)  for  his  dirty 
meanness,  was  probably  a  member  of  the  noble 
Pinarian  family,  and  therefore  attacked  by  the 
poet  for  snch  conduct. 

Kancr&tes  (SavKpdrris\  of  Erythiae,  a  Greek 
rhetorician,  and  a  disciple  of  Isocrates,  is  mentioned 
among  the  orators  who  competed  (b.c.  352)  for  the 
prize  offered  by  Artemisia  for  the  best  funeral 
oration  delivered  over  Mausolus. 

Nauor&tis  (No^Kparif:  HavKparlrris :  Sa-d- 
Hadjar,  Ru.),  a  city  in  the  Delta  of  Ei^ypt,  in  the 
Nomus  of  Sa'is,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Canopic 
branch  of  the  Nile,  which  was  hence  called  also 
Naucraticum  Ostium.  It  was  a  colony  of  the 
Milesians,  founded  probably  in  the  reign  of  Amasis, 
about  B.  a  550,  and  remained  a  pure  Greek  city. 
It  was  the  only  place  in  Egypt,  where  Greeks  were 
permitted  to  settle  and  trade.  After  the  Greek 
and  Roman  conquests  it  continued  a  place  of  great 
prosperity  and  luxury,  and  was  celebrated  for  its 
worship  of  Aphrodite.  It  was  the  birthplace  of 
Athenaeus,  Lyceas,  Phylarchus,  Polycharmus,  and 
Julius  Pollux. 

Hanej^des  (NamcvSi^r),  an  Argive  statuary,  son 
of  Mothon,  and  brother  and  teacher  of  Polyde- 
tus  II.  of  Argos,  flourished  b.  c.  420. 

NanlSchiLB  (NavXox(^\  ^^^  ^  <^  pl^^ce  wheve 
ships  can  anchor.  1.  A  naval  atation  on  the  £. 
part  of  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily  between  Mylae  and 
the  promontory  Pelorus.— 2.  A  small  island  off 
Crete,  near  the  promontory  Sammonium.— 8.  A 
naval  station  belonging  to  Mesembria  in  Thrace. 

KaumMhliii  {fiavfidxios)^  a  Gnomic  poet,  of 
uncertain  age,  some  of  whose  verses  are  preserved 
by  Stobaeus. 

Naupactns  (Nai^irarrof :  NavrdUrios:  Lb- 
panto\  an  ancient  and  strongly  fortified  town  of 
the  Locri  Oxolae  near  the  promontory  Antiirhium, 
possessing  the  largest  and  best  harbour  on  the 
whole  of  the  N.  coast  of  the  -Corinthian  gul£  It 
is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  Hera- 
clidae  having  here  built  the  fleet,  with  which  they 
crossed  over  to  the  Peloponnesus.  After  the  Per- 
sian wars  it  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Athenians, 
who  settled  here  the  Messentans  who  had  been 
compelled  to  leave  their  country  at  the  end  of  the 
3rd  Messenian  war,  b.<l  455;  and  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war  it  was  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Athenians  in  all  their  operations  against  the  W.  of 
Greece.  At  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  the 
Missenians  were  obliged  to  leave  Naupactus,  which 
passed  into  the  hands  first  of  the  Locrians  and 
afterwards  of  the  Achaeans.  It  was  given  by 
Philip  with  the  greater  part  of  the  Locrian  terri- 
tory to  Aetolia,  but  it  was  again  assigned  to  Loeris 
by  the  Romans. 

HanplXa  (NainrXfa :  VavrrKi^^s :  NavfUa\  the 
port  of  Argos,  situated  on  the  Saronic  gulf,  was 
never  a  place  of  importance  in  antiquity,  and  was 
in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Pausaniaa.  The  inhabitants 
had  been  expelled  by  the  Argiws  as  early  as  the 
2nd  Messenian  war  on  suspicioa  of  favouring  the 
Spartans,  who  in  consequence  settled  them  at  Me- 
thone  in  Messenia.  At  the  present  day  Nauplia 
is  one  of  the  most  important  cities  in  Greece. 

VanpUai  (Nai^Aias).  1.  Of  Argos,  son  of 
Poseidon  and  Amymone,  a  fiunous  navigator,  and 
the  founder  of  the  town  of  Nauplia. -» 2.  Son  of 
Clytoneus,  was  one  of  the  Argonauts  and  a  da- 
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scendant  of  the  preceding.  ^8.  King  of  Euboea, 
and  fiither  of  Palamedes,  Oeax,  aiui  Nansime- 
don,  by  Clymene.  Catreus  had  given  his  daoghter 
Clymene  and  her  sister  A&ope  to  Nauplios,  to 
be  carried  to  a  foreign  land ;  but  Nauplius  mar- 
ried Clymene,  and  gave  ASrope  to  Plisthenes,  who 
became  by  her  the  fiither  of  Agamemnon  and 
Menelaus.  His  son  Palamedes  had  beoi  con- 
demned  to  death  by  the  Greeks  daring  the  siege 
of  Troy ;  and  as  Naupliua  considered  his  condem- 
nation to  be  an  act  of  injustice,  he  watched  for  the 
return  of  the  Greeks,  and  as  they  approached  the 
coast  of  Euboea  he  lighted  torches  on  the  danger- 
ous promontory  of  Caphareua.  The  sailors  thus 
misguided  suffered  shipwreck,  and  perished  in  the 
waves  or  by  the  sword  of  Nauplius. 

HauportlU  {Ober  or  Upper  XaiftocA),  an  ancient 
and  important  oommerciid  town  of  the  Taurisci, 
situated  on  the  river  Nauportns  {Laibaek\  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Savus,  in  Pannonia  Superior.  The 
town  fell  into  decay  after  the  foundation  of  Aemona 
{Laiback\  which  was  only  15  miles  fin>m  it.  The 
name  of  Nauportus  is  said  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  Argonauts  having  sailed  up  the  Danube 
and  the  Savus  to  this  place  and  here  built  the 
town  ;  and  it  is  added  that  they  afterwards  car- 
ried their  ships  across  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic 
sea,  where  they  agab  embarked.  This  legend, 
like  many  others,  probably  owes  its  origin  to  a 
piece  of  bad  etymology. 

HansXo&a  (NauaiKoa),  daughter  of  Alcinous, 
king  of  the  Phaeacians,  and  Arete,  who  conducted 
Ulysses  to  the  court  of  her  &thez,  when  he  was 
shipwrecked  on  the  coast 

HanBlthSus  (Nawttfoos),  son  of  Poseidon  and 
Periboea,  the  daughter  of  Eurymedon,  was  the 
father  of  Alcinous  and  Rhexenor,  and  king  of 
the  Phaeacians,  whom  he  led  from  Hyperia  in 
Thrinacia  to  the  island  ef  Scheria,  in  order  to 
escape  from  the  Cydopes. 

Kantaca  (Navrcuca :  NaJakeb  or  iTeaft),  a  city  of 
Sogdiana,  near  the  Oxus,  towards  the  £.  part  of  its 
course. 

Nautea.    [Navtia  Gsns.] 

Hautibi  Offiii,  an  ancient  patrician  gens,  claimed 
to  be  descended  from  Nautes,  one  of  the  companions 
of  Aeneas,  who  was  said  to  have  brought  with 
him  the  Palladium  from  Troy,  which  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  the  Nautii  at  Rome.  The  Nautii, 
all  of  whom  were  sumamed  RutUi^  frequently  held 
the  highest  oflices  of  state  in  the  early  times  of  the 
repttblic,  but  like  many  of  the  other  ancient  gentes 
they  disappear  from  history  about  the  time  of  the 
Samnite  wars. 

Nava  (N<dUt\  a  W.  tributary  of  the  Rhine  in  Gaul, 
which  falls  into  the  Rhine  at  the  modem  Bingen. 

Navalla  or  Haballa,  a  river  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Germany,  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  probably  the  E. 
arm  of  the  Rhine. 

Navlni,  Attns,  a  renowned  augur  in  the  time 
of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  This  king  proposed  to 
double  the  number  of  the  equestrian  centuries,  and 
to  name  the  three  new  ones  after  himself  and  two 
of  his  friends,  bat  was  opposed  by  Navius,  because 
Romulos  had  originally  arranged  the  equites  under 
the  sanction  of  the  auspices,  and  consequently  no 
alteration  could  be  made  in  them  without  the  same 
sanction.  The  tale  then  goes  on  to  say  that  Tar- 
quinius thereupon  conunanded  him  to  divine  whe- 
ther what  he  was  thinking  of  in  his  mind  could  be 
done^  and  that  when  Navius,  after  consulting  the 
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lieareni,  declared  that  it  ooald,  the  king  held  ont  a 
whetstone  and  a  rasor  to  cut  it  with.  Navins  im- 
nediatelf  cat  it  Hit  Btatae  was  placed  in  the 
comitium,  on  the  itept  of  the  senate-hoiue,  the  pkce 
where  the  miracle  had  been  wrought,  and  beside 
the  itatne  the  whetatone  was  presenred.  Attus 
Navius  seems  to  be  the  best  orthography,  making 
Attos  an  old  praenomen,  though  we  frequently  find 
the  name  written  Attius. 

ITazof  (Nd^of :  Nd^xos).  L  (Ncuria)^  an  island 
in  the  Aegaean  sea,  and  the  largest  of  the  Cyclades, 
is  sitnated  nearly  half  way  between  the  coasts  of 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  it  is  about  1 8  miles  in 
length  and  12  in  breadth.  It  was  very  fertile  in 
antiquity,  as  it  is  in  the  present  day,  prodacmg  an 
abundance  of  com,  wine,  oil,  and  fniit.  It  was 
especially  celebrated  for  its  wine,  and  hence  plays 
a  prominent  part  in  the  legends  about  Dionysus. 
Here  the  god  is  said  to  have  found  Ariadne  after 
the  had  been  deserted  by  Theseus.  The  marble 
of  the  island  was  also  much  prized,  and  was  con- 
sidered equal  to  the  Parian. — Nazos  is  frequently 
called  Dia  (Aia)  by  the  poets,  which  was  one  of 
its  ancient  names.  It  was  likewise  called  Stnimgyle 
(Xrpoyyvkri)  on  account  of  its  round  shape,  and 
IHonyiiat  {Aunwrtdt)  firom  its  connection  with  the 
worship  of  Dionysus.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  inhabited  by  Thracians  and  then  by 
Canans,  and  to  have  derived  its  name  from  a 
Carian  chief^  Nazos.  In  the  historical  age  it  was 
inhabited  by  lonians,  who  had  emigrated  from 
Athens.  Nazos  was  conquered  by  Pisistratus,  who 
established  Lygdamis  as  tyrant  of  the  island  about 
B.&  540.  The  Persians  in  501  attempted,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Aristagoras,  to  subdue  Nazos  ;  and 
npon  the  £ulure  of  their  attempt,  Aristagoras, 
fearing  punishment,  induced  the  Ionian  cities  to 
revolt  from  Persia.  In  490  the  Persians,  under 
Datis  and  Artaphernes,  conquered  Nazos,  and 
reduced  the  inhabitants  to  slavesy.  The  Naxians 
recovered  their  independence  after  the  battle  of 
Sahunis  (480).  They  were  the  first  of  the  allied 
Slates  whom  the  Athenians  reduced  to  subjection 
(471),  after  which  time  they  are  rarely  mentioned 
in  history.  The  chief  town  of  the  island  was  also 
called  Nazos ;  and  we  also  have  mention  of  the 
small  towns  of  Tragaea  and  Lestadae.~S.  A 
Greek  city  on  the  E.  coast  of  Sicily,  S.  of  Mt 
Taurus,  was  founded  B.  g.  785  by  the  Chalcidians 
of  Euboea,  and  was  the  first  Greek  colony  esta- 
blished in  the  island.  It  grew  so  rapidly  in  power 
that  in  only  5  or  6  years  after  its  foundation  it 
sent  colonies  to  Catana  and  Lcontini  It  was  for 
a  time  subject  to  Hieronymus,  tyrant  of  Gela ;  but 
it  soon  recovered  its  independence,  earned  on  a 
laccetsful  war  against  Messana,  and  was  subte- 
qncntly  an  ally  of  the  Athenians  against  Syracuse. 
In  403  the  town  was  taken  by  Dionysiua  of  Syi»- 
cose  and  destroyed.  Neariy  50  years  afterwards 
(858)  the  remains  of  the  Naxians  scattered  over 
Sicily  were  collected  by  Andromachus,  and  a  new 
city  was  foonded  pn  Mt  Taurus,  to  which  the  name 
of  Tauromeninm  was  given.     [Taurominium.] 

IfAZiiftiut  (No^ovm:  Nak$hmM\  a  city  of 
Annenia  Major,  on  the  Arazes,  near  the  confines 
of  Media. 

iritmth,  Kinrt  (Vafa(f49,  or  .^,  or  ^d : 
Va(apaSot^  Vafmptuof^  NaxarCnus,  Naaartas :  en- 
AostroA),  a  city  of  Palestine,  in  Galilee,  S.  of  Cana, 
on  a  hill  in  the  midst  of  the  range  of  mountains  N. 
of  the  plain  of  EsdnUSon. 
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HaiianillB  (Natiavfds :  'Na(tea^(riv6s\  a  city  of 
Cappadocia,  on  the  road  from  Archela'is  to  Tyana, 
celebrated  as  the  diocese  of  the  Father  of  the 
Cfaureh,  Gregory  Naziansen.     Its  site  is  doubtful. 

Neaera  (N^fw),  the  name  ef  several  nymphs, 
and  also  of  severid  maidens  mentioned  by  the  poets. 

HeMthvfl  (N^aiOof :  Nieio),  a  river  iu  Bruttium 
in  the  S.  of  Italy,  fiiUing  into  the  Tarentine  gulf  a 
little  N.  of  Croton.  Here  the  captive  Trojan  women 
are  said  to  have  burnt  the  ships  of  the  Greeks. 

ITealoea  (NcdAxrjt),  a  painter  who  flourished 
in  the  time  of  Aiatus,  b.  c.  245. 

9 eandlla  (Ncdv8p«ia :  Ni ayBpt ly,  pi.),  a  town 
of  the  Troad,  upon  the  Hellespont,  probably  an 
Aeolian  colony.  By  the  tune  of  Augustus  it  had 
disappeared. 

Heanthei  (Nedr^n^),  of  Cyaicum,  lived  about 
B.a  241,  and  was  a  disciple  of  the  Milesian  Phi- 
liscus,  who  himself  had  been  a  disciple  of  Isocrates. 
He  was  a  voluminous  writer,  principally  of  history. 

He&p51is  (KfdaroAif:  NHnroAlnry,  Neapolita- 
nus).  I.  In  Europe,  1.  {Napoli  otNaplei)^  a  city  in 
Campania  in  Italy,  on  the  W.  slope  of  Mt  Vesuvius 
and  on  the  river  Sebethus,  was  founded  by  the 
Chalcidians  of  Cumae,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
place  called  PaithinSpS  (Hop^si^in?),  afiter  the 
Siren  of  that  name.  Hence  we  find  the  town 
called  Parthenope  by  Viigil  and  Ovid.  The  year 
of  the  foundation  of  Neapolis  is  not  recorded.  It 
was  called  the  **  New  City,**  because  it  was  re- 
garded iimply  as  a  new  quarter  of  the  neighbouring 
city  of  Cumae.  When  the  town  is  first  mentioned 
in  Roman  history,  it  consisted  of  2  parts,  divided 
from  each  other  by  a  wall,  and  called  respectively 
Palaeopolis  and  Neapolis.  This  division  probably 
arose  after  the  capture  of  Cumae  by  the  Samnites, 
when  a  large  number  of  the  Comaeans  took  refuge 
in  the  city  they  had  founded ;  whereupon  the  old 
quarter  was  called  Palaeopolis,  and  the  new  quarter, 
built  to  accommodate  the  new  inhabitants,  was 
named  Neapolis.  There  has  been  a  dispute  re- 
specting the  site  of  these  2  quarten ;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Palaeopolis  was  situated  on  the  W.  side 
near  the  harbour,  and  Neapolis  on  the  E.  side  near 
the  river  Sebethus.  In  B.  c.  327  the  town  waa 
taken  by  the  Samnites,  and  in  290  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans,  who  allowed  it  however 
to  retain  its  Greek  constitution.  At  a  later  period 
it  became  a  municipium,  and  finally  a  Roman 
colony.  Under  the  Romans  the  2  quarten  of  the 
city  were  united,  and  the  name  of  Palaeopolis  dis- 
appeared. It  continued  to  be  a  prosperous  and 
flourishing  place  till  the  time  of  the  empire ;  and 
its  beautiful  scenery,  and  the  Ivzorious  life  of 
its  Greek  population,  made  it  a  fiivourite  resi^ 
dence  with  many  of  the  Romans.  In  the  reign  of 
Titus  the  city  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 
bat  was  rebuilt  by  this  emperor  in  the  Roman 
style.  The  modem  dty  of  Naples  does  not  stand 
on  ezactly  the  same  site  as  Neapolis.  The  ancient 
city  eztended  further  E.  than  the  modern  city, 
since  the  former  was  sitnated  on  the  Sebethus^ 
whereas  the  latter  does  not  reach  so  fiu  as  the 
FimmB  ddla  Afadahna;  but  the  modem  city  on 
the  other  hand  eztends  further  N.  and  W.  than 
the  ancient  one,  since  the  island  of  Megaris,  on 
which  the  CkuUl  dd  Ow  now  stands,  was  situated 
in  ancient  times  between  Pauailypnra  and  Neapolis. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Neapolis  there  were  warm 
baths,  the  celebrated  villa  of  Luculliis,  and  the 
villa  Pausilypi  or  Pansilypom,  bequeathed  by  Vo- 
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diufl  Polllo  to  Angostui,  and  whicli  has  giren  its 
name  to  the  celebrated  grotto  of  Potilippo  between 
Naples  and  Pozzuoli,  at  the  entrance  of  which  the 
tomb  of  Viigil  is  still  shown.— 8.  A  part  of  SyTa> 
cnse.  [Syracdbac]  -»8.  (NapoU)^  a  town  on  the 
W.  coast  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  celebrated  for  its 
n-aim  baths.  •-•4.  {Kaoallo\  a  sea-pcut  town  in 
Thrace,  subsequoitl^r  Macedonia  adjecta,  on  the 
Strymonic  gnli^  between  the  Strymon  and  Nessos. 
— •  H.  In  Asia  ami  A/iiea.  L  {Soada  Nm9va^  or 
near  it),  a  small  Ionian  city,  on  the  coast  of 
Lydia,  N.  of  Mycale  and  S.  W.  of  Ephesos.  •  The 
Ephesians,  to  whom  it  at  first  bdonged,  exchanged 
it  with  the  Samians  for  Marathbsium.  ^  S,  8. 
Two  towns  of  Caiia,  the  one  near  Haipasa,  the 
other  on  the  coast,  perhaps  the  new  town  of  Myn- 
dus.— 4.  (T»tndt9  Ro.),inPisidiaS.of  Aatioch; 
afterwards  teckoned  to  Oalatia.  -^  6.  In  Palestine, 
the  Syohem  or  Syofaar  of  Scriptoxe  (2vx^/u,  2v- 
xdp^  'XutliMy  Joseph.:  NeMmu)^  one  of  the  most 
ancient  cities  of  Samaria,  stood  in  the  narrow  valley 
between  Mts.  Ebal  and  Gertcim,  and  was  the  re» 
ligious  capital  of  the  Samaritans,  whose  temple  was 
bnilt  upon  Mt  Oeriaim.  This  temple  was  destroyed 
by  John  Hyrcanns,-  &  c  129.  Its  fall  name,  under 
the  Romans,  was  Flavia  Neapolisi  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Jnstin  Martyr.  —  6.  A  small  town  of 
Babylonia,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  op- 
posite to  the  opening  of  the  King^  CanaL"-7.  In 
Egypt  [Cabnb].  — •  8.  In  N.  Africa  on  the  W. 
coast  of  the  Oreat  Syrtis,  by  some  identified  with 
Leptis  Magna,  by  others  with  the  modem  TVipoli, 
>—  9.  (Nalal)j  a  Tery  ancient  Phoenician  colony, 
on  the  £.  coast  of  Zeugitana,  near  the  N,  extremity 
of  the  great  gidf  which  was  called  after  it  Sinos 
Neapolitanns  {Gwlf  of  Hammaimd),  Under  the 
Romans  it  was  a  liboa  civitas,  and,  according  to 
Ptolemy,  a  oolofty. 

Nearohna  (N^c^of),  a  distingnished  friend 
and  officer  of  Alexander,  was  a  native  of  Crete, 
but  settled  at  Amphipolis.  He  appears  to  have 
occupied  a  prominent  positron  at  tiie  court  of  Phi- 
lip, by  whom  he  was  banished  for  participating  in 
the  intrigues  of  Alexander.  After  the  death  of 
Philip  he  was  recalled,  and  treated  with  the  ut- 
most distinction  by  Alexander.  He  accompanied 
the  king  to  Asia ;  and  in  8.0.  325,  he  was  entrusted 
by  Alexander  with  the  command  of  the  fleet  which 
he  had  caused  to  be  constructed  on  the  Hydaapes. 
Upon  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  Alexander 
resolved  to  send  round  his  ships  by  sea  from  thence 
to  the  Persian  gulf,  and  he  ghuUy  accepted  the 
offer  of  Nearchus  to  undertake  the  command  of 
the  fleet  during  this  long  and  perilous  navigation. 
Nearchus  set  out  on  the  21st  of  September,  326, 
and  arrived  at  Susa  in  safety  in  February,  325. 
lie  was  rewarded  with  a  crown  of  gold  for 
his  distinguished  services,  and  at  the  same  time 
obtained  in  marriage  a  daughter  of  the  Rhodian 
Mentor  and  of  Barsine,  to  whom  Alexander  him- 
self bad  been  previously  married.  In  the  division 
of  the  previaoes  after  Xhu  death  of  Alexander,  he 
received  the  government  of  Lycia  and  Pamphylia, 
which  he  held  as  subordinate  to  Antigonus.  In 
317  he  accompanied  Antigonus  in  his  march  against 
Eumenes,  and  in  314  he  is  mentioned  again  as  one 
of  the  generals  of  Antigonus. — Nearcnus  left  a 
history  of  the  voyage,  the  substance  of  which  has 
been  preserved  to  us  by  Arrian,  who  has  derived 
from  it  die  whole  of  the  latter  part  of  his  **  Indica.*^ 

HebO|  a  mountain  of  Palestine,  on  the  £.  aide 
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of  the  Jordan,  opposite  to  Jericho,  was  in  tb«  S. 
part  of  the  range  called  Afaarim.  It  was  oq  a 
summit  of  this  mountain,  called  Pisgsh,  that  Moms 
died. 

Nebrodet  Wcntoa,  the  principal  chun  of  mosr- 
tains  in  Sicily,  running  through  the  whole  of  th^ 
island,  and  a  oonunuation  of  the  Apenoinn. 

Neoo  or  Naeho  (Ncc^r,  Ne'xvf,  Nccms,  Nt- 
Xoorr,  Ncxa«j),  son  of  Pssmmetidras,  wkoio  h 
succeeded  on  Uie  throne  of  Egypt  in  &c  6:7. 
His  reign  was  marked  by  coiuideiaUe  ener^  i£' 
enterprise.    He  began  to  dig  the  csnsl  iotendec  *.- 
connect  the  Nile  with  the  Arabian  Gulf;  but  u 
desisted  from  the  wwk,  according  to  Herodt^u 
on  being  warned  by  an  oracle  tluU  he  wu  c& 
stmcting  it  only  for  the  use  of  the  barbsnan  -l- 
vader.     But    the  greatest  and  most  intemcs; 
enterprise  with  which  his  name  is  coouected,  j 
the  circumnavigation  of  Africa  by  the  PbofEic:3£\ 
in  his  service,  who  set  sail  from  the  Atsbiin  Gti'. 
and  accomplishing  the  voyi^  in  somewhst  z.t* 
than  2  years,  entered  the  Mediternmess,  ici  ^ 
turned  to  Egypt  through  the  Straits  of  Gibci'sr 
His  military  expeditions  were  distinguished  it  s^ 
by  brilliant  success,  which  was  followed,  hovr^. 
by  the  most  rapid  and  signal  revenes.    Os  ^  ■ 
march  against  the  Babylonians  and  Medes,  ^tM 
j<nnt  forces  had  recently  deatroyed  Kineri^  - 
was  met  at  Magdolus  (Megiddo)  by  Joiisb.  b^ 
of  Judab,  who  was  a  vassal  of  Bat^lon.    In  Uf 
battie  which  ensaed,  Jostab  was  defestcd  c- 
mortally  wounded,  and  Necho  advanced  ta  *' 
Euphrates,  where  he  eonqnered  the  Bsbjkj:^* 
and  took  Carchemish  or  Ciroesium,  where  be  2> 
pears  to  have  established  a  ganison.    After  r* 
battle  at  Megiddo,  he  took  the  town  of  QdytA 
probably  Jerusalem.     In   606,  Nebuchsdorx^' 
attacked  Carchemish,  defeated  Necho,  sod  v  : 
appear  also  to  have  invaded  Egypt  itsel£    In  t'*- 
Necho  died  after  a  reign  of  16  years,  snd  «^ 
succeeded  by  his  son  Psammis  or  Psammnthii. 

ireotan&bia,  HectuSbu,  or  iroetaaibei  (Ke« 
rdFoftt,  Ncirrdyctfot,  Ncjcroa^C^).  L  Kin; 
Egypt,  the  1st  of  the  3  sovereigns  of  the  S«r<7 
nite  dynasty,  succeeded  Nepheritea  on  the  th:  t^ 
about  B.C.  374,  and  in  the  fellowing  year  fttct<<» 
fully  resisted  the  invasion  of  the  Penian  ^rr 
under  Phamabasus  and  Iphiaatesi  He  died  ii't^ 
a  reign  of  10  years,  and  waa  tuooeeded  by  Tac:>  < 
^8.  The  nephew  of  Tachoa,  deprived  the  U:' 
of  the  sovereignty  ia  361,  with  the  assistant  ' 
Agesilaus.  For  tome  time  be  defieated  a!I  <■ 
attempts  of  Artazeixes  III.  (Ochos)  to  rrt>t< 
Egypt,  but  he  was  at  length  defeated  himselC  &' 
despairing  of  making  any  further  resistance.  ^ 
fled  into  Aethiopia,  350.  Nectanabis  was  the  S''^ 
king  of  the  Sebcamite  dynasty,  and  the  hut  o&t^' 
sovereign  who  ever  ruled  in  Egypt. 

V8da  (N^a.-  Bam),  a  river  in  PeloponcesLJ 
rises  in  Arcadia  in  Mt  Cerausioo,  a  bnnc^ 
Mt  Lycaeus,  and  falls  into  the  Ionian  sea  s^ 
forming  the  boundary  between  Aieadia  and  Mr* 
senia,  and  between  Messenia  anft  EUs. 

Vagra  or  If  agraiiA  (r&  niypo^a :  El-Noifr^  > 
0f  ilfarefr),  a  city  of  Arabia  Felix,  destroyed  t ; 
Aelius  Gallua. 

NOavi  (Nif\f^f ).  L  Son  of  Tyrov  the  danirfat' 
of  Salmonena.  Poseidon  onoe  visited  Tjro  i- 
the  form  of  the  river^od  Enipeiu^  and  sh<>  \* 
came  by  him  the  mother  of  Pdias  and  >>!<>■'« 
To  conceal  her  shame  she  axpoiad  the  two  bcrs) 
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bat  tbcr  wen  feond  and  reared  by  fome  eonntry* 
!&eD.  They  mibteqiiently  learnt  Uieir  parentage ; 
iDd  after  the  death  of  Cretheoi,  king  of  lolcoa, 
irfao  bad  married  their  mother,  they  leised  the 
ihrone  of  lolooii  ezdading  Aeeon,  the  ion  of 
Cretheu  and  Tyro.  But  Peliai  loon  afterwarda 
rxpell^  his  brother,  and  thus  became  aole  king. 
Iherenpoo  NeJeni  went  with  Melainpua  and  Biaa 
u>  PtIoc,  which  hia  uncle  Aphareua  gare  to  him, 
ind  of  which  he  thus  became  kiog.  Sereiml  towns 
>:  itm  name  daimed  the  honour  of  being  the  dty 
f  Neieu«  or  of  hit  ion  Nestor,  such  as  Pylos  in 
Metienia,  Pylos  in  Slii,  and  Pylos  in  Triphjlia ; 
lie  last  of  which  is  prolwbly  the  one  mentioned  by 
Hinier  in  connection  with  Neleus  and  Nestor. 
NVleuj  was  married  to  Chloris,  a  daughter  of  Am- 
fbi4ii  of  Orchomenoa,  according  to  Homer,  and 
k  Tfaeban  woman  according  to  others.  By  her  he 
ircame  the  father  of  Nestor,  Chromins,  Peridy- 
if^ua,  and  Pero,  though  he  had  in  all  12  sons. 
^Vben  Hercules  had  killed  Iphitus,'he  went  to 
Neleui  to  be  purified ;  but  Ndeus,  who  was  a 
fr'Tttd  of  Eozytns,  the  fiither  of  Iphitus,  refused  to 
rant  the  request  of  Herculea.  In  order  to  take 
t<?veaDce,  fleicnlca  afterwards  marched  against 
iNloc,  ind  dew  ail  the  sons  of  Neleus,  with  the 
n'r^ximx  of  Nestor:  some  later  writers  add  that 
Nf Vim  faimsdf  waa  also  killed.  Neleus  was  now 
tu^ke^  and  his  dcNninions  plundered  by  Augeas, 
kjijo^tiie  £pea&a;  but  the  attacks  of  the  latter 
\ttt  Rpeiled  by  Nestor.  The  descendants  of 
.\Vi<>c^  the  Nelidae,  were  erentually  expelled  from 
{>^r  kingdom  by  the  Hersdidae,  and  migrated  for 
fit  suti  put  to  Athens.  '^  8.  The  younger  son  of 
^'<r\u,  disputed  the  right  of  his  elder  brother 
^<^lQn  to  the  crown  on  account  of  his  lameness, 
H  vhen  the  Ddpbie  orade  dedared  in  fiarour  of 
U<^on,  be  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  eolo> 
'  «u  wbo  migrated  to  Ionia,  and  himself  founded 
^  'tm.  His  son  Aepytus  headed  the  colonists 
«t."  iKtled  in  Priene.    Another  son  headed  a 

•  ^j  of  lettlers  who  reinforced  the  inhabitants  of 
I*'^  after  they  bad  lost  a  great  number  of  thdr 
'  (inn  in  a  war  with  the  Carians.  — 8.  Of  Scen- 
'  •>  iHe  ion  of  Coriacus,  was  a  disciple  of  Aristotle 
C'i  Tbeophiastus,  the  latter  of  whom  bequeathed 

•  "iJti  hia  library,  and  appointed  him  one  of  his 
't'^roATL  The  history  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle 
•«  '^mnecled  with  Neleus  and  his  heirs,  is  related 
••»hfw[p,86,a]. 

laUM,  VOiiftdtf,  and  KilSIiii  (NnAc(8i|r, 
'^^dli«t,  N^^Zot),  patronymics  of  Neleus,  by 
^'-rii  niher  Nestor,  the  son  of  Ndeus,  or  Antilo- 
'"  K  ht«  grandson,  is  designated. 

ItBiuot  (Nemansensis :  Mimss ),  one  of  the 
'  *i  important  towns  of  Oallia  Narbonensis,  was 
'  "ipital  of  the  Aieeomici  and  a  Roman  colony. 
I'  w  ntoated  inbuid  E.  of  the  Rhone  on  the 
'  -:Vnad  from  Italy  to  Spain,  and  on  the  S.  tlope 
''  M.  Ceteana.  It  was  nlebrated  aa  the  pbee 
l^  vbich  the  fiunily  of  the  Antonines  came. 
l^ '  -tb  tardy  mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  the 
•*'«  «aui  imains  at  Mmim,  which  an  some  of  the 
^^t  i^fieet  N.of  the  Alps,  prore  that  the  andent 
^nuusu  waa  a  laige  and  flouriahing  dty.  Of 
*'»•»  icBaiBs  the  most  important  are  the  am- 
^^^tK  the  Mouom  Oartit^  a  name  giren  to 
•  ^mihd  Corinthian  temple,  and  the  magnificent 
:>^iow«dled/VMi<  duGofd^  eondsting  of 

/■  «•  d  anhaa,  ntied  one  above  the  other,  and 
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KSmSa  (Nt^^  Ion.  Ntfi^i?),  a  rdley  in  Ar- 
golis  between  Cleonae  and  Phlins,  celebrated  in 
mythical  story  as  the  place  where  Hercules  slew 
the  Nemean  lion.  [See  p.  908,  b.]  In  this 
valley  there  was  a  splendid  temple  of  Zeus  Ne- 
mCus  surrounded  by  a  sacred  grove,  in  which  the 
Nemean  gamea  were  celebrated  every  other  year. 
(See  Diet.  o/Antig,  art.  Nemea.) 

Veaiaaiiani,  It  AnreUna  Olymploi,  a  Roman 
poet,  probably  a  native  of  Africa,  flourished  at  the 
court  of  the  emperor  Cams  (a.  d.  283),  carried  olf 
the  prise  in  all  the  poetical  contesu  of  the  day,  and 
was  esteemed  second  to  the  youthful  prince  Nume- 
rianus  alone,  who  honoured  him  so  far  as  to  permit 
him  to  dispute,  and  to  yield  to  the  palm  of  verse. 
We  are  told  that  Nemesianus  was  the  author  of 
poems  upon  fishing,  hunting,  and  aquatics ;  all  of 
which  have  perished,  with  the  exception  of  a  frag> 
ment  of  the  Cynegeiieti,  extending  to  325  hexameter 
lines,  which,  in  so  fiir  as  neatness  and  purity  of 
expression  are  concerned,  in  some  degree  justifies 
the  admiration  of  his  contemporaries.  The  beat 
edition  of  this  fragment  is  by  Stem,  published  along 
with  Gratius  Faliscus,  Hal.  Sax.  1832. 

HSmMa  (N^^iris),  a  Greek  goddess,  is  most 
conunonlT  described  as  a  daughter  of  Night,  though 
some  call  her  a  daughter  of  Erebus  or  c^  Oceauus. 
She  is  a  personification  of  the  moral  reverence  for 
Uw,  of  tne  natural  fear  of  committing  a  culpable 
action,  and  hence  of  conscience.  In  Uter  writers, 
as  Herodotus  and  Pindar,  Nemesis  measures  out 
happiness  and  unhappineas  to  mortals ;  and  he  who 
is  blessed  with  too  many  or  too  frequent  gifts  of 
fortune,  is  visited  by  her  with  losses  and  suffering*, 
in  order  that  he  may  become  humble.  This  notion 
arose  from  a  belief  that  the  gods  were  envious  of 
excessive  human  happiness.  Nemesis  was  thus  a 
check  upon  extravagant  favours  conferred  upon 
man  by  Tyche  or  Fortune ;  and  from  this  idea  lastly 
arose  Uiat  of  her  being  an  avenging  and  punishing 
&te,  who,  like  Justice  (Dike)  and  the  Erinnyea, 
sooner  or  later  overtakes  the  reckless  sinner.  She 
is  frequently  mentioned  under  the  surnames  Adras- 
tia  [Adrastu,  No.  2],  and  Rhamnusia  or  Rham- 
nusis,  the  latter  of  which  she  derived  from  the 
town  of  Rhamnus  in  Attica,  where  she  had  a  cele- 
brated sanctuary.  She  was  usually  represented  in 
works  of  art  as  a  virgin  divinity:  in  the  more 
ancient  works  she  seems  to  have  resembled  Aphro- 
dite,  whereas  in  the  later  ones  she  was  more  grave 
and  serious.  But  there  is  an  aUegorieal  tradition 
that  Zeus  b^ot  by  Nemesis  at  Rhamnus  an  egg, 
which  Leda  found,  and  from  which  Helena  and 
the  Dioscuri  sprang,  whence  Helena  herself  is 
called  Rhamnusis. 

HimMliif  (NfM^Mf),  the  author  of  a  Greek 
treatise  On  th/i  Nahtn  <if  Man^  is  called  bishop  of 
Emesa,  in  Syria,  and  probably  lived  at  the  end  of 
the  4th  or  beginning  of  the  5th  century  after 
Christ,  His  treatise  is  an  interesting  philosophical 
work,  which  has  generally  been  highly  praised  by 
all  who  have  read  it  Edited  by  Matthaei,  Halae, 
Sva  1802. 

JftOMtMUBi.    [Nkicitocinna.] 

VemitM  or  KomStM,  a  people  in  Gallia  Bel- 
gica  on  the  Rhine,  whose  chief  town  was  Novio- 
magus,  subsequently  Nemetae  (Speyer  or  Spiret). 

Aematoeoma  or  Vemetaeiixii  (Amu\  the 
chief  town  of  the  Atrebates  in  Gallia  Belgica, 
subsequently  Atrebati,  whence  its  modem  name. 

irmnomifii  Lmu.    [Aricxa.] 

H  U  i 
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Homoma.    [Arvirnl] 

HeobUe.    [Archilochus.] 

He5eae«ur5a  {fitoneuffaptia :  Ncoxaiff-opc^f  ,Neo- 
caesariensis).  1.  (A^iibar),  the  capital,  under  the 
Roman  empire,  of  Pontui  Polemoniacua,  in  Asia 
Minor,  stood  on  the  river  Lycos,  63  Roman  miles 
£.  of  Amasia.  It  was  a  splendid  city,  and  is  fiunous 
in  ecclesiastical  history  for  the  cooncil  held  there 
in  A.  D.  3U.  ^3.  (KtUat-m-NeJur$  Ro.),  a  fortress 
established  by  Justinian,  on  the  Euphrates,  in  the 
district  of  Syria  called  Chalybonitis. 

HSSn  {K4»y:  Nccii'iof,  NcwraTof),  an  ancient 
town  in  Phocis  at  the  £.  foot  of  Mt  Titborea, 
a  branch  of  Mt.  Parnassus,  was  80  stadia  from 
I>elphi  across  the  mountains.  Neon  was  destroyed 
by  the  Persians  under  Xerxes,  but  was  subse- 
quently rebuilt  and  named  TithMs  {Ti0op4ai 
Ti^optis)  after  the  mountain  on  which  it  was 
situated.  The  new  town  however  was  not  on 
«xactly  the  same  site  as  the  ancient  one.  Titborea 
was  situated  at  the  modem  Veiiixa^  and  Neon  at 
Palea-Fivay  between  4  and  5  miles  N.  of  Velitza. 
Titborea  was  destroyed  in  the  Sacred  war,  and 
was  again  rebuilt,  but  remained  an  unimportant, 
though  fortified  place. 

Neontlolioi  (Nt oi^  rcixov,  i.  e.  New  WaU),  1. 
{Ainad9Jik\  one  of  the  1*2  cities  of  Aeolis  on  the 
coast  of  Mysia,  in  Asia  Minor,  stood  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  Hermus,  on  the  slope  of  M.  Sardene, 
30  stadia  inland  from  Larissa.  One  tradition 
makes  it  older  than  Cyme;  but  the  more  probable 
account  is  that  it  was  built  by  the  Aeolians  of 
Cyme  as  a  fortress  against  the  Pelasgians  of  Larissa. 
^3.  A  fort  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  near  the 
Chersonesns. 

Veopt51Smiu  (Nfoirrt^Xcfior).  1.  Also  called 
Pyrrhiu,  son  of  Achilles  and  Deidamla,  the 
daughter  of  Lycomedes  ;  according  to  some  he  was 
a  son  of  Achilles  and  Iphigenia,  and  after  the 
sacrifice  of  his  mother  was  carried  by  his  fttther  to 
the  island  of  Scyros.  The  name  of  Pyrrhns  is  said 
to  have  been  given  to  him  by  Lycomedes,  because 
he  had  fair  {-H-v^^ds)  hair,  or  because  Achilles, 
while  disguised  as  a  girl,  had  borne  the  name  of 
Pyrrha.  He  was  odled  Neoptolemus,  that  is, 
young  or  late  warrior,  either  because  he  had  fought 
in  early  youth  or  because  he  had  come  late  to 
Trov.  From  his  father  he  is  sometimes  called 
Achiltlden^  and  from  his  grandfather  or  great- 
grandfather, PetltUi  and  Aeaddes.  Neoptolemus 
was  brought  up  in  Scyros  in  the  palace  of  Lyco> 
inedes,  and  was  fetched  from  thence  by  Ulysses  to 
join  the  Greeks  in  the  war  against  Troy,  because 
it  had  been  prophesied  by  Helenus  that  Neopto- 
lemus and  Philoctetes  were  necessary  for  the 
capture  of  Troy.  At  Troy  Neoptolemus  showed 
himself  worthy  of  his  great  fttther.  He  was  one 
of  the  heroes  concealed  in  the  wooden  horse.  At 
the  capture  of  the  city  he  killed  Priam  at  the 
sacred  hearth  of  Zeus,  and  sacrificed  Polyxena  to 
the  spirit  of  his  fisther.  When  the  Trojan  captives 
were  distributed  among  the  conquerors,  Andro- 
mache, the  widow  of  Hector,  was  given  to  Neopto- 
lemus, and  by  her  he  became  the  fisther  of  Molossus, 
Pielus,  Pergamus,  and  Amphialus,  Respecting  his 
return  from  Troy  and  the  subsequent  events  of  his 
life  the  traditions  differ.  It  is  related  that  Neo- 
ptolemus returned  home  by  land,  because  he  had 
been  forewarned  by  Helenus  of  the  dangers  which 
the  Greeks  would  have  to  encounter  at  sea.  Ac* 
cording  to  Homer  Neoptolemoi  lived  in  Phthia, 
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the  kingdom  of  his  father,  and  here  be  issm^d 
Hermione,  whom  her  fiither  Menekos  srat  to  ha 
from  Sparta.     According  to  othets  Neoptolecos 
himself  went  to  Sparta  to  receive  Henniuie.  W 
cause  he  had  heard  a  report  that  she  ws»  betrothed 
to  Orestes.     Most  writers  relate  that  be  a^>a> 
doned  his  native  kingdcnn  of  Phthia,  aod  mL-^ 
in  Epirus,  where  he  became  the  anceitor  of  thr 
Molossian  kings.     Shortly  after  his  noniaee  v± 
Hermione,  Neoptolemus  went  to  Delphi,  where  ^a 
was  murdered;  but  the  reason  of  his  risir^j 
Delphi,  as  well  as  the  person  by  whom  be  vi 
slain,  are  differently  related.    Some  lay  he  ver: 
to  plunder  the  temple  of  Apollo,  othen  to  pre«^ii: 
part  of  the  Trojan  booty  as  an  offering  to  the  ^-i 
and  others  again  to  consult  the  god  about  the  of?'  * 
of  obtaining  children  by  Hermione.    Some  KA'-f 
that  he  was  slain  at  the  instigation  of  Oresteis  «^' 
was  angry  at  being  deprived  of  Henniooe.  sjI 
others,  by  the  priest  of  tbe  temple,  or  by  Mar^ 
reus,  the  son  of  Daetas.     His  body  was  buriec ;: 
Delphi;  and  he  was  worshipped  there  as  a  berr.* 
3.  L  King  of  Epirus,  was  son  of  Alcetas  L  ai 
father  of  Alexander  I.,  and  of  Olympias,  the  mi'^ 
of  Alexander  the  Great     Neoptolemus  reigBrri  - 
«>njunctinn  with  his  brother  Arymbu  or  Amtsj 
till  his  death,  about  b.  c.  360.^8.  IL  K is?  >^ 
Epirus,  son  of  Alexander  I.  and  grandson  ^  '-^-^ 
preceding.    At  his  &ther*s  death  in  3*26,  be  rs 
probably  a  mere  infant,  and  his  pretension!  to  ly 
throne  were  passed  over  in  fisvonr  of  Aeacidei  I: 
was  not  till  302  that  the  Epirots,  taking  advasJ.* 
of  the  absence  of  Pyrrhua,  the  son  of  Aeacidei  r*' 
in  insurrection  against  him,  and  set  up  Neoptok  i  > 
in  his  stead.    The  latter  reigned  for  the  ipace  (' 
years,  but  was  obliged  to  share  the  tbiooe  v:. 
Pyrrhus  in  296.    He  was  shortly  afkerwdi  > 
sassinated  by  Pynhua.  —  4.  A  Maoedonisii  <^<^ 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  after  whose  desth  be  :^' 
tained  the  government  of  Armenia.    la  Z2\  y 
revolted  from  Perdiccaa,  and  joined  Cratenu.  V.: 
he  was  defeated  by  Eumenes,  and  was  slaii*  *' 
baUle  by  the  hands  of  the  latter.— A.  A  genera  ! 
Mithridatesy  and  brother  of  Archelaus.  — 6.  Ai 
Athenian  tragedian,  who  performed  at  the  ga:-  -^ 
in  which  Philip  of  Macedon  was  slain,  3*16.—*' 
Of  Paros,  a  Greek  grammarian  of  uncertain  d^'"* 
wrote  several  works  quoted  by  Athenaeos  aai  t:< 
Scholiasts. 

KSpSte,  Nepe  or  Hepet  (Nepesinos:  »/'. 
an  ancient  town  of  Etruria,  but  not  one  ot :« 
12  cities,  was  situated  near  the  aaltui  Cinuc  -• 
and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  keys  and  p''* 
of  Etruria  {dcuuira portaeqm  Etrwriae^  Liv.  vi.  ^> 
It  appears  as  an  ally  of  the  Romans  st  sn  €srlr 
period,  soon  after  the  captore  of  Rome  br  f/ 
Gauls,  and  was  subsequently  made  a  Roo"^ 
colony.  There  are  still  remains  at  AVpi  of  vi'- 
walls  of  the  ancient  city. 

NSphSli  (Nc^XnX  wife  of  Athamas  and  mot^r 
of  Phrixus  and  Helle.  Hence  Helle  U  called  A  • 
pkdiu  by  Ovid.    For  details  see  Atbamas. 

Niphttis  (Nc^Xff  ),a  tmall  town  and  proroMit^rt 
on  the  coast  of  CiLicia  Aspera,  between  ADemaruL. 
and  Antiochia. 

HSphfirU  (N^^»c^),  a  fortified  town  io  tbe  in- 
mediate  neighbourhood  of  Carthage,  oo  a  rock  otir 
the  coast 

HSpot,  OoxnmoB,  the  eontemponiy  apd  frieod 
of  Cicert),  Atticus,  and  Catullus,  was  prDbsbl'  a 
native  of  Verona,  or  of  some  neighboBiiag  ri^% 
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r\i  died  during  the  Kigo  of  Aogastoi.    No  otiier 

fvirticulan,  with  regvd  to  hii  penonal  history, 

Kire  been  tanimitted  to  lu.  He  is  known  to  hare 

V  ritea  the  following  pieoee,  all  of  which  are  now 

i  )t.  1.  CiftMabo,  an  Epitome  of  Universal  Historj, 

K)hablj  in  3  hooka,  to  which  Catallui  appoaxa  to 

i^.'ide  in  dedicating  hit  poems  to  Cornelius  Nepos. 

'JL  EMmplorum  LAri,  jnohably  a  collection  of  le- 

rjckaUe  uyings  and  doings.     3.  De  Viris  i2/tw- 

( ;:ju^  perhaps  the  same  work  as  the  preceding, 

• .  it<>d  undtf  a  diilierent  tide.     4.  VHa  Cieeronii, 

' .  Kpiitolae  ad  CSceromem.  6.De  Hutoriei$. — There 

1*  itiU  extant  a  work  entitled  VttoB  EgeelleHHum 

Imffnitonum^  containing   biographies  of  seTeral 

I  ^tiiiguithed  commanders,  which  is  supposed  by 

i-iRT  critics  to  have  been  the  prodaction  of  Come- 

iius  Nepos.    In  all  MSS.,  however,  this  work  is 

iAcnbtd  to  an  unknown  Aemilius  Probns,  living 

br.der  Theodosius  at  the  end  of  the  4th  centunr  of 

tiir  Chriitian  aeia,  with  the  exception  however  of  the 

he  of  Atticus,  and  the  fragment  of  a  life  of  Cato  the 

I  i.«v,  which  are  expressly  attributed  to  Come- 

i'U*  Nfpos.    These  2  lives  may  safely  be  assigned 

t '  Cornelius  Nepoa ;  but  the  Latinity  of  the  other 

'  •  -^ntpbies  is  such  that  we  cannot  suppose  them 

t  •  ii«Tc  been  written  by  a  learned  contemporary  of 

'  >fo.   At  the  same  time  their  style  presents  a 

i'>r  lum  coDtiBst  to  the  meretricious  finery  of  the 

at«r  enpire  ;  and  hence  it  may  be  conjectured 

ti^  Pmbos  abridged  the  work  of  Nepos,  and  that 

'^^  birfTiphies,  as  they  now  exist,  are  in  reality 

ft-  (■  av«  of  lives  actually  written  by  Nepos.    The 

:.  It  Qttfiil  editions  of  theM  lives  are  by  Van  Sta- 

^"ren,  Ufa  Lug.  Bat  1773;  by  Tuchuck^  8vo. 

'i'Uinjt.  1804 ;  by  Bremi,  8vo.  Zurich,  1820 ;  and 

ijl^t^BaftiLSvo.  1841. 

Vipoe,  jmXu,  laat  emperor  but  one  of  the  West, 
«.  i>.  474—475,  was  laised  to  the  throne  by  Leo, 
'  '  emperor  of  the  East.  Nepos  easily  deposed 
' '  jc^nui,  who  was  regarded  at  Constantinople  as 
M  (uarper  [Oltcb&ius]  ;  but  he  vras  in  his  turn 
^•y^  in  the  next  year  by  Orestes,  who  pro- 
t  Aiia^d  bis  son  Romidus.  Nepos  fled  into  Dal- 
^  ata.  vbere  he  was  kiUed  in  480. 

Hepotiiaiia,  FUvIvi  Popillu,  son  of  Eatropia, 
1'  *  Wf-tiater  of  Constantino  the  Great,  was  pro- 
<  •*  oed  emperor  at  Rome  in  a.  o.  350,  but  vras 
'^•^i  bv  Msitellinus,  the  pneral  of  the  usurper 
^UsneDtins,  after' a  reign  of  28  days. 

HeptfliMit,  called  PoMidon  by  the  Greeks.  The 

^trcvk  p}d  is  spoken  of  in  a  separate  article.    [Po- 

*U(jo\'.]  Neptunos  was  the  chief  marine  divinity 

''  tbe  Homans.    As  the  early  Romans  were  not  a 

''v^.tiine  people,  the  marine  divinities  are  nizely 

•-'ctiuMd,  sdid  we  scarcely  know  with  certainty 

"^u  day  in  the  rear  was  set  apart  as  the  festival 

''  Nfptanui,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  the 

'-rd  of  July  (X  KaL  SnK.).     His  temple  stood 

'-  iH«  Csmpiis  Martius,  not  &r  from  the  §epta.  At 

I  •  fntival  the  people  formed  tents  {umbrae)  of  the 

'•'Utfbet  of  trees,  in  which  they  enjoyed  themselves 

'  •'••tnig  and  drinking.  {DicU  of  Ami,  art.  Nep- 

'*^*i)<  When  a  Roman  commander  set  sail  with 

'  ^U  be  fint  offered  up  a  sacrifice  to  Neptunus, 

^-^xh  wu  thrown  into  the  sea.    In  the  Roman 

><u  Neptanos  is  completely  identified  with  the 

^'/^k  pQieidon,  snd  accordingly  all  the  attributes 

^  |^«  Utter  are  tnmsforred  by  them  to  the  former. 

««ia«i  Priieiu,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  lived 

-"<W  TnJM  and  Hadrian.   It  is  said  that  Trajan 

^'C'itiaa  bed  the  deiigD  of  nakiog  NezaUus  his 
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successor  in  place  of  Hadrian.  He  enjoyed  a  high 
reputation  under  Hadrian,  and  was  one  of  his  con- 
siliarii.     His  works  are  cited  in  the  Digest. 

9Mif  or  Nirtii  (Nifp^t,  in  Hom.  Nnpi^s),  a 
daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doris,  and  used  especially 
in  Uie  plural,  VertidM  (NifpclScf,  Nif^net)  to 
indicate  the  50  daughters  of  Nereus  and  Doris. 
The  Nereidei  were  the  marire  nymphs  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, in  contradistinctfO'^  frnn  the  Naiade$^ 
or  the  nymphs  of  firesh  water,  and  the  Oreo- 
atdet,  or  the  nvmphs  of  the  great  ocean.  Their 
names  are  not  the  same  in  all  writers  ;  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  was  Thetis,  the  mother  of  Achilles. 
They  are  described  as  lovely  divinities,  dwelling 
with  their  fiither  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and 
were  believed  to  be  propitious  to  all  sailors,  and 
especially  to  the  Argonauts.  They  were  worshipped 
in  several  parts  of  Greece,  but  more  especially  in 
seaport  towns.  The  epithets  given  them  by  the  poeta 
refer  partly  to  their  beauty  and  partly  to  their 
place  of  abode.  They  are  firequently  represented 
in  works  of  art,  and  commonly  as  youthful,  beau- 
tiful, and  naked  maidens;  and  they  are  often 
grouped  with  Tritons  and  other  marine  beings. 
Sometimes  they  appear  on  gems  as  half  maidens 
and  half  fishes. 

NIriliii,  a  name  given  by  the  poeu  to  a  de- 
scendant of  Nereus,  such  as  Phocus  and  Achilles. 

Kcritiim  or  Noitum  (Neretinus :  Narho),  a 
town  of  the  Salentini  in  Calabria  in  the  S.  of  Italy. 

Ktreiis  (Nif^vt),  son  of  Pontus  and  Gaea,  and 
husband  of  Doris,  by  whom  he  became  the  father 
of  the  50  Nereides.  He  is  described  as  the  wise 
and  unerring  old  man  of  the  sea,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  he  dwelt  His  empire  is  Uie  Mediterranean 
or  more  particularly  the  Aegean  sea,  whence  he  is 
sometimes  called  the  Aegean.  He  was  believed, 
like  other  marine  divinities,  to  have  the  power  of 
prophesying  the  future  and  of  appearing  to  mortals 
in  different  shapes ;  and  in  the  story  of  Hercules 
he  acts  a  prominent  part,  just  as  Proteus  in  the 
story  of  Ulysses,  and  Glaucus  in  that  of  the  Argo- 
nauts. Viigil  (ilea.  ii.  418)  mentions  the  trident 
as  his  attribute,  and  the  epithets  given  hhn  by  the 
poets  refer  to  his  old  age,  his  kmdlineM,  and  his 
trustworthy  knowledge  of  the  future.  In  works 
of  art,  Nereus,  like  other  sea-gods,  is  represented 
with  pointed  sea-weeds  taking  the  place  of  hair  in 
the  eyebrows,  the  chin,  and  the  breasL 

Ifirleiifl.    [Lkucab.] 

NcrlBi,  equivalent  to  Nereis,  a  daughter  of 
Nereus.     [NsRSis.] 

Verio,  NeritaA,  or  Keritaia.    [Mark.] 

Ifirltiixii,  a  mountain  in  Ithaca.     [Ithaca.] 

Hifltiu,  a  smally  rocky  isUnd  near  Ithaca, 
ei^neously  supposed  by  some  to  be  Ithaca  itself. 

Valvm,  also  called  Oeltionm  (C.  /Veutorrv), 
a  promontory  in  the  N.  W.  comer  of  Spain,  and 
in  the  territory  of  the  Nerii,  a  tribe  of  the  Celtic 
Artabri,  whence  the  promontory  is  also  called 
Artabrum. 

Hero,  CUvdliii.  Nero  is  said  to  have  signified 
**  brave  **  in  the  Sabine  tongue,  1.  Tib.,  one  of 
the  4  sons  of  App.  Claudius  Caecus,  censor  b.  a 
312,  firom  whom  all  the  Claudii  Nerones  were  de- 
scended*-~  8.  C,  a  celebrated  general  in  the  2nd 
Punic  war.  He  was  jtraetor  212,  and  was  sent 
into  Spain  to  oppose  Hasdrubal,  who  eluded  his 
attack,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Scipio  Africanus. 
Nero  was  consul  in  207  with  M.  Livius  Salinat' 
Nero  marched  into  the  S.  of  Italy  against  H 
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balf  vhom  he  defeatecl.  He  then  marched  into 
the  N.  of  Italy,  effected  a  junction  with  hit  col- 
league M.  Liviua  in  Picenum,  and  proceeded  to 
cnub  Hasdrubal  before  hii  brother  Hannibal  could 
come  to  hit  assistance.  Hasdrabal  was  defeated 
and  slain  on  the  river  Metaunis.  This  great 
battle,  which  probably  saved  Rome,  gave  a  lustre 
to  the  name  of  Nero,  and  consecrated  it  among  the 
recollections  of  the  Romans. 

Quid  debeas,  o  Roma,  Neronibns, 
Testis  Metaurum  flumen  et  Hasdrubal 
Delictus.  Horat.  Carm.  iv.  4. 

Nero  was  censor,  204,  with  M.  Livius.  >—  8. 
Tib.,  praetor,  204,  with  Sardinia  for  his  pro- 
vince ;  and  consul  202,  when  he  obtained  Africa 
as  his  province,  but  his  fleet  suffered  so  much  at 
sea,  that  he  was  unable  to  join  Scipio  in  Africa.-— 
4.  Tib.,  served  under  Pompey  in  the  war  against 
the  pirates,  B.C.  67.  He  is  probably  the  Tib. 
Nero  who  recommended  that  the  members  of  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline,  who  had  been  seised,  should 
be  kept  confined  till  Catiline  was  put  down.  —  6. 
Tib.,  father  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  was  probably 
the  son  of  the  last  He  served  as  quaestor  under 
Caesar  (48)  in  the  Alexandrine  war.  He  sided 
with  L.  Antonius  in  the  war  of  Perusia  (41)  ;  and 
when  this  town  surrendered,  he  passed  over  to 
Sex.  Pompey  in  Sicily,  and  subsequently  to  M. 
Antony  in  Achaea.  On  a  reconciliation  being 
effected  between  Antony  and  Octavian  at  the 
close  of  the  year  (40),  he  returned  with  his  wife 
to  Rome.  Livia,  who  noasessed  great  beautf, 
excited  the  passion  of  Octavian,  to  whom  she 
was  surrendered  by  her  husband,  being  thai  6 
months  gone  with  child  of  her  second  son  Drusus. 
Nero  dic^  shortly  after,  and  left  Octavian  the  tutor 
of  his  two  sons. 

Hero.  L  Roman  emperor,  a.  d.  54 — 68,  was 
the  son  of  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  and  of 
Agrippina,  daughter  of  Germanicus  Caanr,  and 
sister  of  (Caligula.  Nero^s  original  name  was  JL 
Domitius  Ahenobarbusy  but  after  the  marriage  of 
his  mother  with  her  uncle,  the  emperor  Claudius, 
he  was  adopted  by  Claudius  (a.  d.  50),  and  was 
called  Nero  Claudius  Caesar  Drusus  Germamicus, 
Nero  was  bom  at  Antium,  on  the  15th  of  Decem- 
ber, A.  D.  37.  Shortly  after  his  adoption  by  Clau- 
dius, Nero,  bebg  then  16  years  of  age,  married 
Octavia,  the  daughter  of  Claudius  and  Messalina 
(53).  Among  his  early  instructors  was  Seneca. 
Nero  had  some  talent  and  taste.  He  was  fond  of 
the  arts,  and  made  verses;  but  he  was  indolent 
and  given  to  pleasure,  and  had  no  inclination  for 
laborious  studies.  On  the  death  of  Claudius  (54), 
Agrippiua^secured  the  succession  for  her  son,  to  the 
exclusion  of  Britannicus,  the  son  of  Claudius.  His 
mother  wished  to  govern  in  the  name  of  her  son, 
and  her  ambition  was  the  cause  of  Nero^k  first 
crime.  Jealousy  thus  arose  between  Nero  and  his 
mother,  which  soon  broke  out  into  a  quarrel,  and 
Agrippina  threatened  to  join  Britannicus  and  raise 
him  to  his  father^s  place  ;  whereupon  Nero  caused 
Britannicus  to  be  poisoned,  at  an  entertainment 
where  Agrippina  and  Octavia  were  present  (55). 
During  the  early  part  of  Nero^  reign,  the  govern- 
ment of  Rome  was  in  the  hands  of  Seneca,  and 
of  Burrhus,  the  praefect  of  the  praetorians,  who 
opposed  the  ambitious  designs  of  Agrippina.  Mean- 
time the  young  emperor  indulged  his  lic^tious 
inclinations  wiUiout  restraint  He  neglected  his 
wife,  for  the  beautiful,  but  dissolute  Poppaea  Sa- 
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bina,  the  wife  of  Otho.  This  abandoned  vomsa 
aspired  to  become  the  emperor^  wife ;  bat  siccr 
she  had  no  hopes  of  suceeeding  in  ha  decign  vhii* 
Agrippina  livoi,  she  used  all  her  arts  to  urge  NVr' 
to  put  his  mother  to  death.  Aceordinirhr  in  5^ 
Agrippina  was  assassinated  by  Nexo*8  ardei,  vitii 
the  approbation  at  leaat  of  Seneca  and  Bnirhiu, 
who  saw  that  the  time  was  cone  far  the  d«troc- 
tion  either  of  the  mother  or  die  son.  Th<mgfa  Ner 
had  no  longer  any  one  to  oppose  him,  he  felt  r« 
punishment  of  his  guilty  eonscieDce,  and  said  tk: 
he  was  haunted  by  his  mother*s  spectre.  He 
attempted  to  drown  his  reflectioos  in  irnh  hr; 
in  which  he  was  enconiaged  by  a  faaiul  of  h'.- 
tereiB.  He  did  not,  however,  immediatelv  nan; 
Poppaea,  being  probably  restrained  bv  fear  r. 
Burrhus  and  Seneca.  Bat  the  death  of  Borriiri 
in  62,  and  the  retirement  of  Seneca  from  pcbl: 
afijairs,  which  immediately  followed,  left  Nrn 
more  at  liberty.  Accordingly  he  divorced  Ij^ 
wife  Octavia,  and  in  18  days  married  Poppiea 
Not  satbfied  with  patting  away  his  wife,  he  b^'.j 
charged  her  with  adoltoy,  and  banished  her  v 
the  island  of  Pandataria,  where  she  mi  ibotif 
after  put  to  death. — In  64  the  great  fire  st  Roc: 
happened.  Its  origin  ia  nncotain,  for  it  is  faanLj 
credible  that  the  city  was  fired  by  Nero^i  ords. 
as  some  ancient  writera  assert.  Out  of  xht  U 
regiones  of  Rome  into  which  Rome  was  diviM 
3  were  totally  destroyed,  and  in  7  others  oclr  t 
few  half-burnt  houses  remained.  The  emperx 
set  about  rebuildmg  the  city  on  an  impcoTed  y^ 
with  wider  streets.  He  found  money  for  bit  pu- 
poses  by  acts  of  oppression  and  violence,  snd  t^- 
temples  were  robbed  of  their  wealth.  With  tW 
means  ha  began  to  erect  his  sumptooui  gQ><l'^ 
palace,  on  a  scale  of  magnitode  and  splcodoc: 
which  almost  surpasses  belidC  The  vestibole  cr-"- 
tained  a  colossal  statue  of  himself  120  feet  bir'. 
The  odium  of  the  oonfiagration  which  the  empert- 
could  not  remove  from  himself,  he  tried  to  tbpsv 
on  the  Christians,  who  were  then  nnmeroos  -: 
Rome,  and  many  of  them  were  put  to  a  cr^* 
death.  —  The  tyranny  of  Neio  at  last  (65)  W  i' 
the  organisation  of  a  fi>nnidable  con^niacv  agaJt-*' 
him,  usuaUy  called  Piao^  conspizacy,  fioo  t^? 
name  of  one  of  the  principal  accomplices.  I-" 
plot  was  discovered,  and  many  distiqguisbed  per- 
sons were  put  to  death,  amonff  whom  vat  P:»^ 
himself  the  poet  Lucan,  and  the  philosopher 
Seneca,  though  the  latter  appears  to  hare  ttker. 
no  part  in  &e  plot.  In  the  same  year,  P^?; 
paea  died  of  a  kick,  which  her  bmtal  huiba:^ 
gave  her  in  a  fit  of  paaaion  when  ahe  waa  Vit: 
child.  Nero  now  married  Statilia  Meaallma.  Th; 
history  of  the  remainder  of  Nero^k  reign  is  a  cata- 
logue of  his  Crimea.  Virtue  in  any  farm  wa«  t"« 
object  of  his  fear  j  and  almost  eveiy  month  v^ 
marked  by  the  execution  or  banishment  of  lome 
distinguished  man.  Among  his  other  rkurai 
were  Thrasea  Paetus  and  Barea  Soranui,  bo|^ 
men  of  high  rank,  but  of  apotleai  integrity,  f^ 
67  Nero  iMud  a  visit  to  Greece,  and  took  part  ^n 
the  contests  of  both  the  Olympic  and  Pnhui 
games.  He  commenced  a  canal  across  the  Iithm-ui 
of  (^rinth,  but  the  works  were  afterwards  sus- 
pended by  his  own  orders.  Whfle  in  Gree«  h# 
aent  orders  to  put  to  death  his  fsithfal  geo«r^' 
Domitius  Corbolo,  which  the  old  soldier  set- 
cipated  by  stabbing  himself  The  Roiaan  vor.<. 
had  long 'been  tired  of  its  oppressor;  sad  Vi* 
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fttrm  at  IcogtH  Ixroke  oat  in  Oaiil«  where  Julius 
Vibd^z,  the  goTenior,  openly  raiaed  the  ttandard 
(f  rerclt  Hit  example  wat  followed  bj  Oalba, 
vbo  wM  gorernor  of  Hispania  Tanaconentia. 
(rilln  mu  proclaimed  emperor  by  his  troop*,  but 
he  only  aaramed  the  title  of  legatua  of  the  aenate 
aU  the  R<nnan  people.  Soon  after  theae  newa 
rfSLhed  Rome,  Nymphidiua  Sabinus,  who  waa 
fraif'fectiu  praetorio  dong  with  Tigellinoa,  per* 
>«^ied  the  tniop*  to  proclaim  Oalba.  Nero  waa 
nnediately  deaerted.  He  eacaped  from  the  palace 
u  Right  vith  a  few  freedmen,  and  made  his  way  to 

I  houie  about  4  miles  from  Rome,  which  belonged 

I I  hu  freedman  Phaon.     Here  he  gare  himaelf 

a  mortal  iroimd«  when  he  heard  the  trampling 

c'  lae  bones  on  which  hia  poraoers  were  mounted. 

IHr  oenUirion  on  entering  attempted  to  stop  the 

r.v  of  blood,  but  Nero  aaying,  ^'It  ia  too  late. 

1 1  tiiis  four  Bdelity?^  expired  with  a  horrid 

live.    Nero'a  progreaa  in  crime  ia  eaaily  tnced, 

*^  the  lesaon  ia  worth  reading.     Without  a  good 

(^iaatum,  and  with  no  talent  for  hb  high  station, 

)>  au  placed  in  a  poaitioa  of  danger  from  the 

f'lv    He  area  aenaaaU  and  fond  of  idle  diaplay, 

t>i  tSen  he  became  greedy  of  money  to  aatiafy 

>  1  apenses ;  he  waa  timid,  and  by  consequence 

I  e  becuM  cruel  when  he  anticipated  danger  ;  and, 

•  if  «tW  morderera,  hb  firat  crime,  the  poiaoning 

"'  Brjaaaicna,  made  him  capable  of  another,    fint, 

c  4tMipiihb  and  rmel  aa  he  waa,  there  are  many 

fvn«i  vho,  in  the  same  situation,  miffht  nm  the 

*>Qe  niity  career.      He  waa  oi^y  m  hb  Slat 

f  w  when  he  died,  and  he  had  held  the  supreme 

l»vn  for  18  years  and  8  roentha.    He  waa  the 

tat  of  the  Geendanta  of  Julia,  the  abter  of  the 

icAtot  Caesar.  —  The  most  important  external 

'  e(.u  in  the  reign  of  Nero  were  the  conquest 

'^^nacab  by  Domitius  Corbnlo  [Corbulo],  and 

'  *  lararraction  of  the  Britons  under  Boadicca, 

"  )Kh  »-ai  qoelbd  by  Snetomna  Paalinus.  [Pa  vu- 

^  4**'*  Eldest  son  of  Oermanicos  and  Agrip- 

I  ^  frll  a  Tietim  to  the  ambition  of  Sejanua,  who 

^•>iT«d  to  get  rid  of  the  aona  of  Oermanicua  in 

•'^'t  to  ehtun  the   imperial  throne  for  himselt 

l*.-ifiM,  the  brother  of  Nero,  was  persuaded  to 

*^4nd  th«  designs  of  Sejanua,  in  hopea  that  the 

'«ih  of  hb  elder  brother  would  aecure  him  the 

^(•acPMioD  to  Uie  throne.    There  waa  no  difficulty 

-  ncitiog  the  jealoQsy  of  Tiberius  ;  and  accord* 
-^'J  in  ▲.  n.  29,  Nero  was  declared  an  enemy 

'  tte  ttate,  waa  removed  to  the  bland  of  Pontia, 
^^  m  there  either  atarred  to  death  or  periahed 

<;iuowBhanda. 

VsctshflgA.  1.  ( Vakra  la  vi^\  a  town  in 
''upsnia  fisetica,  with  Che  aamame  Concordia 
^^K  probably  the  aame  place  which  Pelybiva 
^^-^  (uzt.  2)  Sreobrica  fE^M^MJca).  —  S.  (Al- 
""««'*  a  tswa  of  the  Celtiberi  in  Hiapania  Tai^ 
rjpaniiii  on  the  road  from  Emerita  to  Caeaar- 
*4a«ta. 

VffUoiii,  a  fortified  place  in  Lncania  on  the 
^-»P«pilb. 

,  '*^  CooMitti.  1.  X.,  consul  b.  c.  86,  brought 
'  "^  the  itcoociliation  between  M.  Antonios  and 
''^^tts,  40,  and  b  the  aame  as  the  Cooceius 
«^*fl«ed  by  Hoiace  {Sat.  I  5.  28).— «.  It, 
P^'osblr  the  aoQ  of  the  preeedinff,  and  grand- 
'^^'  ^  the  emperor  Nerra.  He  waa  eonaul 
^  ^  21  In  $a,  he  resolately  starred  himself 
!_^'«tb.  aetwithalanding  the  intreaties  of  Ti* 
^-^  vhoas  osoalMit  conpnitm  he  was.     He 
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waa  a  celebrated  jurist  and  is  often  mentioned  in 
the  Diffest^S.  IL,  the  son  of  the  last,  and  pro- 
bably ather  of  the  emperor,  was  also  a  celebrated 
jurist,  and  is  often  cited  in  the  Digest  tmder  the 
name  of  Nerva  Filiua.  — 4.  X.,  lUman  emperor, 
A.  D.  96-98,  waa  born  at  Namia,  in  Umbria,  a.  d. 
32.  He  waa  eonaul  with  Vespasian,  71,  and  with 
Domitian,  90.  On  the  aaaassination  of  Domitian, 
in  September,  96,  Nenra,  who  had  probably  been 
privy  to  the  conspiracy,  waa  declared  emperor  at 
Rome  by  the  people  and  the  aoldiers,  and  his 
adminbtration  at  once  restored  tranquillity  to  the 
states  He  stopped  proceedings  against  those  who 
had  been  accused  of  treason  (majestas),  and  al- 
lowed many  exiled  persons  to  return  to  Rome. 
The  class  of  informers  were  suppressed  by  penal- 
ties, and  some  were  put  to  death.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign,  Nerra  swore  that  he 
would  put  no  senator  to  death  ;  and  he  kept  his 
word,  even  when  a  conspiracy  had  been  formed 
aoainst  his  life  by  Calpumius  Crassus.  Though 
Nenra  was  virtuous  and  humane,  he  did  not  pos- 
sess much  energy  and  rigour  f  and  his  feebleness 
was  shown  by  a  mutiny  of  the  Praetorian  soldiers. 
The  soldiers  demandeid  the  punishment  of  the 
assasaina  of  Domitian,  which  the  emperor  refuaed. 
Though  hb  body  waa  feeble,  his  will  was  strong, 
and  he  offered  them  his  own  neck,  and  declared 
his  readiness  to  die.  HowcTcr,  it  appears  that 
the  soldiers  effected  their  purpose,  and  Nen-a 
was  obliged  to  put  Petronins  Secundus  and  Par- 
thenius  to  death,  or  to  permit  them  to  be  mas* 
sacred  by  the  soldiers.  Nerva  felt  his  weakneaa, 
but  he  ahowed  hia  noble  character  and  hia  good 
sense  by  appointing  as  his  successor  a  man  who 
possessed  both  rigour  and  ability  to  direct  public 
affairs.  He  adopted  as  hb  son  and  successor, 
without  any  legud  to  his  own  kin,  M.  Ulpius 
Trajanus,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  an  army 
in  Germany.  Nerva  died  suddenly  on  the  27th 
of  January,  a.  d.  98,  at  the  age  of  65  years. 

Hervli,  a  powerful  and  warlike  people  in  Gallia 
Belgica,  whose  territory  extended  from  the  river 
Sabis  (Sombre)  to  the  Ocean,  and  part  of  which 
was  covered  by  the  wood  Arduenna.  They  were 
dirided  into  several  smaller  tribes,  the  Centrones, 
Grudii,  Levaci,  Pleumoxii  and  Geiduni.  In  b.  c. 
58  they  were  defeated  by  Caesar  with  such 
abuighter  that  out  of  60,000  men  capable  of  bear- 
ingarms  only  500  were  left 

nefaotliim,  a  town  in  Istria  on  the  river  Arsia, 
taken  by  the  Romans,  &  c.  177. 

Vedf  (ATuftte),  a  amall  ialand  off  the  coaat  of 
Campania  between  Puteoli  and  Neapolia,  and 
oppoaite  Mt  Panailypua.  This  ialand  waa  a  £ir 
veurite  residence  of  some  of  the  Roman  nobles. 

VMstais  (Nffffforrff),  a  bke  in  Thessal^,  a 
little  S.  of  the  river  Penens,  and  N.  E.  of  Lanssa, 
is  in  summer  merely  a  swamp,  but  in  winter  is 
not  only  full  of  water,  but  even  overflows  its 
banks.  Nessonb  and  the  neighbouring  bke  Boe- 
beb  were  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  remains 
of  the  vnt  lake,  which  was  supposed  to  have 
covered  the  whole  of  Thessaly,  till  an  outlet  was 
made  for  its  waters  through  the  rocks  of  Tempo. 

NaMVf  (N4affos)j  a  centaur,  who  carried  Deia- 
nira  acroes  the  river  Evenus,  but,  attempting  to 
run  away  with  her,  was  shot  by  Hercules  with  a 
poisoned  mtow,  which  afterwards  became  the  cause 
of  the  death  of  Hercules.    See  pa  310,  81 1. 

Vostor  (N^OTs^X  king  of  Pylos,  son  of  Neleos 
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and  Chlorit,  huiband  of  Eurydice  asd  &tlier  of  Pi- 
•idice,  Poljcaite,  Peneus,  Stratius,  Aretat,  Eche* 
phron,  PisistiBttti,  Antilochut,  and  Thrasjmedei. 
Some  relate  that,  after  the  death  of  Eorydice,  Nea- 
ter nuuried  Anaxibia,  the  daughter  of  Atreos,  and 
lister  of  Agamemnon  ;  but  thu  Anaxibia  is  else- 
where described  as  the  wife  of  Strophina,  and  the 
mother  of  Pyladea.  When  Hercules  inmded  the 
country  of  Neleus,  and  slew  hia  sons,  Nestor  alone 
was  spared,  either  because  he  was  absent  from 
Pylos,  or  because  he  had  taken  no  part  in  carrying 
off  from  Hercules  the  oxen  of  Qeryonea.  In  his 
youth  and  early  manhood,  Nestor  was  a  distin- 
guished warrior.  He  defeated  both  the  Arcadians 
and  Eleans.  He  took  part  in  the  fight  of  the  Lar 
pithae  against  the  Centaurs,  and  he  is  mentioned 
among  the  Calydonian  hunters  and  the  Argonauts. 
Although  far  adranced  in  age,  he  sailed  with  the 
other  Greek  heroes  against  Troy.  Having  ruled 
OTer  three  generations  of  men,  his  advice  and 
authority  were  deemed  equal  to  that  of  the  im- 
mortal gods,  and  he  was  renowned  for  his  wisdom, 
his  justice,  and  his  knowledge  of  war.  After  the 
fall  of  Troy  he  returned  home,  and  arrived  safely 
in  Pylos,  where  Zeus  gmnted  to  him  the  full  en- 
joyment of  old  age,  aorrounded  by  intelligent  and 
brave  sons.  Various  towns  in  Peloponnesus,  of 
the  name  of  Pylos,  laid  claim  to  being  the  city 
•f  Nestor.    On  this  point  see  p.  47  U  a. 

Ne8t5rldei  (Nctrropidnt ),  i.  e.  a  son  of  Nestor, 
as  Antilochns  and  Pisistratus. 

Heitorins,  a  celebrated  Haeresiarch,  was  ap- 
pointed patriarch  of  Constantinople  a.  d.  428,  but 
in  consequence  of  his  heresy  was  deposed  at  the 
council  of  Ephesus,  431.  His  great  opponent  was 
Cyril.  Nestorius  was  subsequently  banished  to 
one  of  the  Oases  in  Egypt,  and  he  died  in  exile 
probably  before  450.  Nestorius  carefully  distin- 
guished between  the  divine  and  human  nature 
attributed  to  Christ,  and  refused  to  give  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  the  title  of  1%eotocus  (dcortdcos)  or 
''Mother  of  God.**  The  opinions  of  Nestorius 
are  still  maintained  by  the  Nestorian  Christians. 

Keitai,  sometimes  Neiavf  (N^crros:  MmIo 
by  the  Greeks,  Karasu  by  the  Turks),  a  river  in 
Thrace,  which  rises  in  Mt.  Rhodope,  flows  S.  E., 
and  fiUls  into  the  Aegaean  sea  W.  of  Abdera  and 
opposite  the  island  of  Thasos.  The  Nestus  formed 
the  E.  boundary  of  Macedonia  from  the  time  of 
Philip  and  Alexander  the  Great. 

Hmub.    [Oxniadax.] 

Netnm  (Netlnus:  Nolo  Antiquo  near  A^oto),  a 
town  in  Sicily  S.  W.  of  Syracuse,  and  a  de- 
pendency of  the  latter. 

Henn  (NcOpot,  Ncv/>o(),  a  people  of  Sarmatia 
Europaea,  whom  Herodotus  describes  as  not  of 
ScjTthian  race,  though  they  followed  Scythian 
customi.  Having  been  driven  out  from  their  earlier 
abodes  by  a  plague  of  serpents,  they  settled  to 
the  N.W.  of  the  sources  of  the  Tyras  (Dnietter), 
They  were  esteemed  skilful  in  enchantment 

Neyimnin.    [Noviodunum,  No.  2.] 

IHcaea  (NuccUa :  Niiraici^s,  Nucocvs,  Nicaeensis, 
Nioensis).  L  {/zmk,  Ru.),  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated cities  of  Asia,  stood  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
lake  Ascania  (Izrnk)  in  Bithynia.  Its  site  appears 
to  have  been  occupied  in  very  ancient  times  by  a 
town  called  Attaea,  and  afterwards  by  a  settlement 
of  the  Bottiaeans,  called  Ancore  or  Helicore,  which 
was  destroyed  by  the  Mysians.  Not  long  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Antigonua  built  on 
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tbe  same  spot  a  city  which  he  named  after  hinueX 
Antigonte;  but  Lyshnachus  soon  after  chan^d  the 
name  into  Nicaea,  in  honour  of  his  wife.    Under 
the  kings  of  Bithynia  it  was  often  the  toval  resi- 
dence, and  it  long  disputed  wiUi  Nieoniedis  t^e 
rank  of  capital  of  Bithynia.    The  Roman  empoon 
bestowed  upon  it  numerous  honours  and  beseSu, 
which  are  recorded  on  its  coins.    Its  position,  k 
the  junction  of  several  of  the  chief  roadi  Itsdii;^ 
through  Asia  Minor  to  Constantinople,  made  it  Hx 
centre  of  a  laige  traffic.    It  is  very  fiunou  iD  ec- 
clesiastical history  as  the  seat  of  the  great  0«ci- 
menical  Council,  which  Cooatantine  coDvoked  a 
A.  D.  825,  chiefly  for  the  decision  of  the  Aik 
controversy,  and  which  drew  up  the  Nicene  Cmd; 
that  is  to  ay,  the  first  part  of  the  well  kcon 
creed  so  called,  the  latter  part  of  which  wu  sddri 
by  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  in  the  year  38!. 
The  Council  of  Nice  (as  we  commonly  c^  it)  al»o 
settled  the  time  of  keeping  Easter.     A  letrd 
council  held  here  in  787  decided  in  fiivoor  of  tie 
worship  of  images.     In  the  very  year  of  the  pi: 
Council,  Nicaea  was  overthrown  by  an  earthqsicp, 
but  it  was  restored  by  the  anperar  Valem  Id  2t^. 
Under  the  later  emperors  of  the  East,  Nicaea  Ix; 
served  as  the  bulwark  of  Constantinople  w^ 
the  Arabs  and  Turks :  it  waa  taken  by  the  Sr.y^ 
in   1078,  and  became  the  capital  of  the  Saltan 
Soliman;  it  was  retaken  by  the  First  Croodmin 
1097.     After  the  taking  of  Constantinople  br  tl* 
Venetians  and  the  Franks,  and  the  fbnndaticfD  : 
the  Latin  empire  there  in  1204,  the  Greek  eicper  * 
Theodorus  Laacaris  made  Nicaea  the  capital  : 
a  separate  kingdom  ;  in  which  his  foUowen  ma:- 
tained  themselves  with  various  success  againftt" 
Latins  of  Constantinople  on  the  one  side,  and  ih< 
Seljuks  of  Iconium  on  the  other,  and  in  \'2^\  n> 
gained  Constantinople.  At  lengtii,  in  1330,  Nic&^ 
was  finally  taken  by  Orehan  the  son  of  the  foondc 
of  the  Ottoman  empire,  Othman.  Lank,  the  mod&ii 
Nicaea,  is  a  poor  village  of  about  100  bouies ;  l-s- 
the  double  walls  of  the  ancient  city  atill  reicai^ 
almost  complete,  exhibiting  4  lai^  and  2  sioall  pte«. 
There  are  also  the  remains  of  the  2  moles  which 
formed  the  harbour  on  the  lake,  of  an  aqueduct,  f 
the  theatre,  and  of  the  g3rmnasium  ;  in  t^i*  '^/ 
edifice,  we  are  told,  there  waa  a  point  from  wtKii 
all  the  4  gates  were  visible,  so  great  was  the  nv ' 
larity  with  which  the  city  was  builL«"8.  (.Vt^) 
a  city  of  India,  on  the  borders  of  the  Paropamitada^, 
on  the  W.  of  the  river  Cophen.  ^  S.  (Prob.  Dan- 
pooTj  Ru.),  a  city  of  India,  on  the  river  Hjdajpc* 
(Jelum)  built  by  Alexander  to  oommemonte  bii 
victory  over  Porua.^4.  A  fortress  of  the  Epio:*- 
midian  Locrians  on  the  sea,  near  the  pass  of  TVr- 
mopylae,  which  it  commanded.  From  its  iinportarit 
position,  it  is  often  mentioned  in  the  wan  of  GKt^f 
with  Macedonia  and  with  the  Romans.    In  tbe  far- 
mer, ito  betrayal  to  Philip  by  the  Thncian  drn.i<: 
Phalaecus  led  to  the  decision  of  the  Sacred  War, 
&  c.  346;  and  after  various  changes,  it  is  foand,  as 
the  time  of  the  wars  with  Rome,  in  the  handi  ^ 
the  AetoKans.  ^  6.  In  Illyria.     [Nicu].  — J- 
An  ancient  name  of  Manana  in  Corsica.  **  <• 
(ATuzo,  Nice\  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Lipir.a,  a 
little  E.  of  the  river  Var;  a  colony  of  Maasiiia,  ard 
subject  to  that  city ;  hence  it  was  conaider^d  «* 
belonging  to  Oaul,  though  it  was  just  berood  tV 
frontier.    It  first  became  important  as  a  »tfongb'>.d 
of  the  Christian  religion,  which  waa  preached  ihcrt 
by  Naaariua  at  an  Mriy  period* 
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Rleaader  (Slitay9pos).  1.  King  of  Sparta,  ton 
of  CharilauB,  and  father  of  Theopompiu,  reigned 
about  B.  c.  809 — 770.  — 2.  A  Greek  poet,  gram- 
marian and  physician,  was  a  native  of  Claros  near 
Colophon  in  Ionia,  whence  he  is  frequently  called 
a  Colophonian.  He  succeeded  his  fiither  as  one  of 
the  hereditary  priests  of  Apollo  Clarius.  He  wppears 
to  have  flourished  about  B.C.  185 — 135.  Of  the 
numerous  works  of  Nicander  only  two  poems  are  ex- 
tant, one  entitled  7%mcu»(0npuuni),  which  consists 
of  nearly  1000  hexameter  lines,  and  treats  of  veno- 
mous animals  and  the  wounds  inflicted  by  them,  and 
another  entitled  Alex^)harmaea  ('AAf|i0cipftaica), 
which  consists  of  more  than  600  hexameter  lines, 
and  treats  of  poisons  and  their  antidotes.  Among 
the  ancients  his  authority  in  all  matters  relating 
to  toxicology  seems  to  have  been  considered  high. 
His  works  are  frequently  quoted  by  Pliny,  Qalen, 
and  other  ancient  writers.  Hit  style  is  hush  and 
obscure  ;  and  his  works  are  now  scarcely  ever 
read  as  poenu,  and  are  only  consulted  by  those 
who  are  interested  in  points  of  zoological  and 
medical  antiquities.  The  best  edition  is  by  Schnei- 
der, who  published  the  Alaripkarmaoa  in  1792 
Haiae  ;  and  the  Thenaoa  in  1816,  Lips. 

Nio&nor  (Niicdrwp).  L  Son  of  Parmenion,  a 
distinguished  oflioer  in  the  service  of  Alexander, 
died  during  the  king*s  advance  into  Bactria,  b.  c. 
330.  i—  2.  A  Macedonian  officer,  who,  in  the  di- 
vision of  the  provinces  after  the  death  ii  Perdiccas, 
(321),  obtained  the  government  of  Cappodocia. 
He  attached  himself  to  the  party  of  Aniigonus, 
who  made  him  governor  of  Media  and  the  ad- 
joining provinces,  which  be  continued  to  hold  until 
312,  wh«n  he  was  deprived  of  them  by  Seleucus. 
"-■8.  A  Macedonian  officer  under  Cassandec,  by 
whom  he  was  secretly  despatched,  immediately  on 
the  death  of  Antipater,  319,  to  take  the  command 
of  the  Macedonian  garrison  at  Munychia.  Nicanor 
arrived  at  Athens  before  the  news  of  Antipater*s 
death,  and  thus  readily  obtained  possession  of  the 
fortress.  Soon  afterwards  he  surprised  the  Piraeus 
also,  and  placed  both  fortresses  in  the  hands  of 
Cassander  on  the  arrival  of  the  latter  in  Attica  in 
31 8.  Nicanor  was  afterwards  despatched  by  Caa- 
sander  with  a  fleet  to  the  Hellespont,  where  he 
gained  a  victory  over  the  admiral  of  Polysperchon. 
On  his  return  to  Athens  he  incurred  the  suspicion 
of  Cassander,  and  was  put  to  death. 

Nieaiehvf  {Yii$tapxos\  the  author  of  38  epi- 

Cs  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  appears  to  have 
at  Rome  near  the  beginning  of  the  2nd  cen> 
tury  of  the  Christian  era. 
Hie&tor,  Seleiuras.  [Silxucui.] 
Nice  (Ni«cn),  called  Viotfeia  by  the  Romans, 
the  goddess  of  victory,  is  described  as  a  daughter 
of  Pallas  and  Styx,  and  as  a  sister  of  Zelus  (seal), 
CratoB  (strength),  and  Bia  (force).  When  Zeus 
commenced  fighting  against  the  Titans,  and  called 
upon  the  goda  for  assistance,  Nice  and  her  2  sisters 
were  the  first  who  came  forward,  and  Zens  was  so 
pleased  with  their  readiness,  that  he  caused  them 
ever  after  to  live  with  him  in  Olympus.  Nice  had 
h  celebrated  temple  on  the  acropolis  of  Athens, 
which  is  still  extant  and  in  excellent  preservation. 
She  it  often  seen  represented  in  ancient  works  of 
art,  especially  with  other  divinities,  such  as  Zeus 
and  Athena,  and  with  eonquering  heroes  whose 
horsea  she  guides.  In  her  appearance  she  resembles 
Athena,  but  has  wings,  and  carries  a  palm  or  a 
wnath,  and  ia  engaged  in  taiaing  a  trophy,  or 
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in  inscribing  the  victory  of  the  conqueror  on  a 
shield. 

Hloflpll&lliim  {Vucn^ptovy  1.  {Rakkah\  a 
fortified  town  of  Mesopotamia,  on  the  Euphrates, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bilecha  (e/  Bdikh\ 
and  due  S.  of  Edeisa,  built  by  order  of  Alexander, 
and  probably  completed  under  Seleucus.  It  is 
doubtless  the  same  place  as  the  Callinlena  or  Gal* 
liaTimm  (KoAA/yiicof  or  ov),  the  fortifications  of 
which  were  repaired  by  Justinian.  Its  name  waa 
again  changed  to  LeontopSlia,  when  it  was  adorned 
with  fresh  buildings  by  the  emperor  Leo.i— 2.  A 
fortress  on  the  Propontis,  belonging  to  the  territory 
of  Pergamus. 

HIeSphfirlna  (ViKn^pms)^  a  river  of  Armenia 
Major,  on  which  Tigianea  built  his  residence  Ti- 
ORANocBRTA.  It  was  a  tributary  of  the  Upper 
Tigris ;  probably  identical  with  the  Cbntritbs, 
or  a  small  tributary  of  it 

IficSphSrni  (Nimi^pof).  1.  Callistvi  Zan- 
thopnlui,  the  author  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History, 
waa  bom  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ^3th  century,  and 
died  about  1450.  His  Ecclesiastical  history  waa 
originally  in  23  books,  of  which  there  are  1 8  extant, 
extending  from  the  birth  of  Christ  down  to  the 
death  of  the  tyrant  Phocas,  in  610.  Although  Ni- 
cephorus  rompiled  from  the  works  of  his  predecessors, 
he  entirely  remodelled  his  materials,  and  his  style 
is  vastly  superior  te  that  of  his  contemporaries. 
Edited  by  Ducaeus,  Paris,  1630,  2  vols,  iol.  — 3. 
Or«gorai.  [Grbooras.]  ^  8.  Patriaroha,  ori- 
ginally the  notary  or  chief  secretary  of  state  to  the 
emperor  Constantino  V.  Copronymus,  subsequently 
retired  into  a  convent,  and  was  raised  to  the  patri- 
archate of  Constantinople  in  806.  He  was  deposed 
in  815,  and  died  in  828.  Several  of  his  works 
have  come  down  to  us,  of  which  the  moat  important 
is  entitled  BreiBiarium  Hitloricum^  a  Byaantine 
history,  extending  from  602  to  770.  This  is  one  of 
the  best  works  of  the  Byxantine  period.  Edited 
by  Petavtua,  Paris,  1616. 

Niaer  {Neekar)^  a  river  in  Germany  fiilling 
into  the  Rhine  at  the  modem  Mamtkeim. 

Hiearatni  (Nimfparos).  L  Father  of  Nidaa,  the 
celebrated  Athenian  general.— 8.  Son  of  Nicias, 
put  to  death  by  the  30  tyrant^  to  whom  his  great 
wealth  vraa  no  doubt  a  temptation. -» 8.  A  Greek 
writer  on  plants,  one  of  the  followers  of  Aadepiadea 
of  Bithvuia. 

Ifioitaa  (Nunfras).  L  Aoominatm,  also  called 
Choniatet,  because  he  waa  a  native  of  Chonae, 
formerly  Coloasae,  in  Phrygia,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant Byzantine  historians,  lived  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  12th,  and  the  former  half  of  the  13th 
centuries.  He  held  important  public  offices  at 
Conatantineple,  and  waa  present  at  the  capture  of 
the  city  by  the  Latins  in  1204,  of  which  he  has 
given  us  a  faithful  description.  He  escaped  to 
Nicaea,  where  he  died  about  1216.  The  history 
of  Nioetas  consists  of  1 0  distinct  works,  each  of 
which  contains  one  or  more  books,  of  which  there 
are  21,  giving  the  history  of  the  emperors  from 
1118  to  1206.  The  best  edition  is  by  Bekker, 
Bonn,  1835.^2.  Xugeniajiiu,  lived  probably 
towards  the  end  of  the  12th  century,  and  wrote 
**  The  History  of  the  Lives  of  DrusilUi  and  Cfaa- 
rieles,^  which  is  the  worst  of  all  the  Greek  romances 
that  have  come  down  to  ua.  It  was  published  for 
the  first  time  by  Boissonade,  Paris,  1819,  2  vols. 

Viola  (£ksa  9),  a  tribataiy  of  the  Po  in  Gallia 
Ciaalpina. 
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HIoXm   (Niiclat).     1.  A  celebrated  Athenian 
general  daring  the  Peloponnesian  war,  was  the  son 
of  Niceratus,  from  whom  he  inherited  a  large  for- 
tune.   Hit  property  waa  yalued  at  100  talents. 
From  this  cause,  combined  with  his  unambitious 
character,  and  his  aversion  to  all  dangerous  inno- 
vations, he  was  naturally  brought  into  connection 
with  the  aristocratical  portion  of  his  fellow>citiaens. 
He  was  several  times  associated  with  Pericles,  as 
Btrategus  ;  and  his  great  prudence  and  high  cha- 
racter gained  for  him  considerable  influence.    On 
the  death  of  Pericles  he  came  forward  more  openly 
as  the  opponent  of  Cleon,  and  the  other  demagogues 
of  Athens  ;  but  from  his  military  reputation,  the 
mildness  of  his  character,  and  the  liberal  use 
which  he  made  of  his  great  wealth,  he  was  looked 
upon  with  respect  by  all  classes  of  the  citizens. 
His  timidity  led  him  to  buy  o£F  the  attacks  of  the 
sycophants.    He  was  a  man  of  strong  religious 
feeling,  and  Aristophanes  ridicules  him  in  the 
Equiin  for  his  timidity  and  superstition.    His  cha- 
racteristic caution  was  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  his  military  career ;  and  his  military  operations 
were  almost  always  suocesafuL      He  frequently 
commanded  the  Athenian  armies  during  the  eeriier 
years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.     After  the  death 
of  Cleon  (b.  c  422)  he  exerted  all  his  influence  to 
bring  about  a  peace,  which  was  concluded  in  the 
following  year  (421).     For  the  next  few  years 
Nicias  used  all  his  efforts  to  induce  the  Athenians 
to  preserve  the  peace,  and  was  constantly  opposed 
by  Alcibiades,  who  had  now  become  the  leader  of 
the  popular  party.   In  4li»,  the  Athenians  resolved 
on  sending  their  great  expedition  to  Sicily,  and  ap- 
pointed Nicias,  Alcibiades  and  Lamachus  to  the  com- 
mand.    Nicias  disapproved  of  the  expedition  alto- 
gether,  and  did  all  that  he  could  to  divert  the 
Athenians  from  this  course.     But  his  representar 
tions  produced  no  effiect ;  and  he  set  sail  for  Sicily 
with  his  colleagues.    Alcibiades  was  soon  after- 
wards recalled  [Alcibiadss]  ;  and  the  sole  com- 
mand was  thus  virtually  left  in  the  hands  of  Nicias. 
His  early  operations  were  attended  with  success. 
He  defeated  the  Syracusans  in  the  autumn,  and 
employed  the  winter  in  securing  the  oo-opention  of 
several  of  the  Greek  cities,  and  of  the  Sicel  tribes 
in  the  island.     In  the  spring  of  next  year  he  re- 
newed his  attacks  upon  Syracuse  ;  he  seized  Epi- 
polae,  in  which  he  was  successful,  and  commenced 
the  circumvallation  of  Syracuse.    About  this  time 
Lamachus  was  slain,  in  a  skirmish  under  the 
walls.    All  the  attempts  of  the  Syracusans  to 
stop  the  circumvallation  failed.    The  works  were 
nearly  completed,  and  the  doom  of  Syracuse  seemed 
sealed,  when  Gylippus,  the  Spartan,  arrived  in 
Sicily.    [Gylippus.]     The  tide  of  success  now 
turned  ;  and  Nicias  found  himself  obliged  to  send 
to  Athens  for  reinforcements,  and  requested  at  the 
same  time  that  another  commander  might  be  sent 
to  supply  his  place,  as  his  feeble  health  rendered 
him  unequal  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties.     The 
Athenians  voted  reinforcements,  which  were  placed 
under  the  command  of  Demosthenes  and  Euryme- 
don  ;  but  they  would  not  allow  Nicias  to  resign 
his  command.     Demosthenes,  upon  his  arrival  in 
Sicily  (413),  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  recover 
Epipolae,  which  the  Athenians  had  lost     He  was 
nearly  successful,  but  was  finally  driven  back  with 
severe  loss.    Demosthenes  now  deemed  any  further 
attempt*  against  the  ci^  hopeless,  and  therefore 
proposed  to  abandon  the  siege  and  return  to  Athens. 
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To  this  Niciaa  would  not  consent    He  proM 

to  stand  in  dread  of  the  Athenians  st  home ;  but  be 

appears  to  have  had  reasons  for  believing  tbt  a 

party  amongst  the  Syracusans  themidTes  irm 

likely  in  no  long  time  to  fiitdlitate  the  redsction  of 

the  city.    But  meantime  fresh  suceoun  srnT«d  k 

the   Syracusans ;    si^ness  was  making  ntasn 

among  the  Athenian  troops,  and  at  length  K.ei» 

himself  aaw  the  neceasity  of  retreating.    Seott 

orden  were  given  that  every  thing  should  be  ia 

readiness  for  departure,  when  an  edipie  of  dt 

moon  happened.      The  credulous  sapecstitteii  d 

Niciaa  led  to  the  total  deatruction  of  the  Athenia 

armament    The  aoothnyera  internreted  the  evnt 

as  an  injunction  from  the  gods  that  thev  sboud 

not  retreat  before  the  next  full  moon,  and  Nicvi 

resolutely  determined  to  abide  by  their  deeis^Q. 

The  Syracusans  resolved  to  bring  the  enecj  vt 

an  engagement,  and,  in  a  derisive  naval  Uttl^ 

defieated  the  Athenians.    They  were  nov  wury 

of  the  harbour,  and  the  Athemana  were  reduced  :a 

the  neoeaaity  of  making  a  deapeiate  efiiort  to  eieap^. 

The  Athemana  we^'e  again  deciaively  defeated: 

and  having  thua  loat  their  fleet,  they  wereobii?^ 

to  retreat  by  land.    They  were  ponaed  br  ce 

enemy,  and  were  finally  compelled  to  msmit'- 

Both  Niciaa  and  Demoathenea  were  pot  to  (!e«ti 

by  the  S3rtacaflans.  ^  2.  The  physician  of  Pyinav 

king  of  Epirus,  who  offered  to  the  Roman  crQ»x 

to  poison  ^e  king,  for  a  certain  reward.   Fabriciu 

not  only  rejected  his  base  offer  with  indigu^* 

but  immediately  aent  him  bade  to  Pynbos  v2 

notice  of  hia  treachery.     He  ia  aometimn,  >' 

eiToneoualy,  called  Cineaa.  -«  8.  A  Coaa  jpas>- 

rian,  who  lived  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  rw 

whom  he  waa  intimate.  -» 4.  A  oelelaated  A*^^ 

nian  painter,  flourished  about  b.  c  320.     He  v^ 

the  moat  distinsuished  disciple  of  Enphianor.  Hj 

works  seem  to  have  been  all  painted  in  encscftvi 

One  of  his  greatest  paintings  waa  a  represents^  a 

of  the  inferud  ruiiona  aa  deaczibed  by  Homer.  Hr 

refuaed  to  sell  thia  picture  to  Ptolemy,  altbo^- 

the  price  oflfered  for  it  waa  60  talenta. 

HiooehSxei  (Nucoxc^'X  <"^  Athenian  poet  C 
the  Old  Comedy,  the  aon  of  Philonidea,  mii  con- 
temporary with  Ariatophanefc 

Hioodes  (NucoxXn*).  1.  King  of  Salamii  ia 
Cyprua,  son  of  Evagoras,  whom  he  succeeded  >-  •'• 
374.  Isocrates  addreaaed  him  a  long  panegrn; 
upon  his  father^s  virtues,  for  which  Nicoclra  re- 
warded the  orator  with  the  magnificent  preieet  ^ 
20  talents.  Scarcely  any  particulan  are  kDo^D  ^. 
the  reign  of  Nicodes.  —  He  ia  said  to  bare  yf 
rished  by  a  violent  death,  but  neither  the  peri  J 
nor  circumstances  of  this  event  are  recorded.  -*  -> 
Prince  or  ruler  of  Paphoa,  in  Cyprus,  during  ti]" 
period  which  followed  the  death  of  Aleiander.  h> 
was  at  first  one  of  those  who  took  part  with  Pt^^ 
lemy  agmnst  Antigonus  ;  but  having  soba^qo^o' y 
entered  into  secret  negotiations  with  Antigoniu,  ■  e 
was  compelled  by  Ptolemy  to  pot  an  end  to  ^^ 
own  life,  310.  —8.  Tyrant  of  Sicyon,  was  depn*i 
by  Aratua,  after  a  reign  of  only  4  months,  2ol- 

Kiooorion  (Nueoxp^y),  king  of  Salami*  :"> 
Cyprua,  at  the  time  of  Alezander'a  expedition  ir' ' 
Aaia.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  be  took  \sr. 
with  Ptolemy  againat  Antigonva,  and  was  entra^'^^^ 
by  Ptolemy  with  the  chief  command  over  f? 
whole  island.  Nioocreon  is  said  to  ha\-e  on]«>rtri 
the  philosopher  Anazaithns  to  he  pounded  v» 
death  in  a  stone  mortar,  in  Tsrengs  for  an  iii>^* 
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which  the  latter  had  offered  the  king,  when  he 
rmitd  Alexander  at  Tyre. 
ViooUiu  ChalcooondylM.[CBALcocQNDYL«s.] 
IfiodUiia  Damaaoflniii,  a  Greek  hiitorian,  and 
an  intimate  friend  both  of  Herod  the  Great  and  of 
Angiutni.  He  waa,  ae  hie  name  indicates,  a  native 
of  Damaacne,  and  a  ton  of  Antipater  and  Stiatonice. 
He  received  an  excellent  education,  and  he  car- 
ried on  his  philotophical  studiei  in  common  with 
Herod,  at  vhoee  court  he  resided.  In  B.  c.  13  he 
accompanied  Herod  on  a  viiit  to  Augustus  at 
Rome  ;  on  which  occasion  Augustus  made  Nioolauf 
a  present  of  the  finest  fruit  of  the  palm-tree,  which 
the  emperor  called  Nteolai,  —  a  name  by  which  it 
continued  to  be  known  down  to  the  Middle  Ages. 
Nicolaus  rose  so  high  in  the  favour  of  Augustus, 
that  he  was  on  more  than  one  occasion  of  great 
service  to  Herod,  when  the  emperor  was  incensed 
against  the  Utter.  Nicolaas  wrote  a  large  number 
of  works,  of  which  the  most  important  were :  —  1. 
A  life  of  himseU^  of  which  a  considerable  portion 
is  still  extant,  2.  An  universal  history,  which 
consisted  of  144  books,  of  which  we  have  only  a 
few  fragments.  3.  A  lifs  of  Augustus,  from  wluch 
we  have  some  extracte  made  by  command  of  Con- 
stantino Porphyrogenitns.  He  also  wrote  coomien- 
taries  on  Aristotle,  and  other  philosophical  works, 
and  was  the  author  of  severu  tragedies  and  co- 
medies :  Stobaeua  has  preserved  a  nagment  of  one 
of  his  comedies,  extending  to  44  lines.  The  best 
edition  of  his  fragmento  is  by  Orelli,  Lips.  1804. 

Viflom&ehns  (Nut^/iaxot ).  1.  Father  of  Aria- 
totle.  See  p.  84,  a.— S.  Son  of  Aristotle  by  the 
slave  Herpyllis.  He  was  himself  a  philosopher, 
and  wrote  some  philosophical  works.  A  portion  of 
Axi*totle*s  writings  bevs  the  name  of  Nicomaekeam 
Eikict^  but  why  we  cannot  tell ;  whether  the 
fiither  so  named  them,  as  a  memorial  of  his  affection 
for  his  young  son,  or  whether  they  derived  their 
title  from  being  afterwards  edited  and  commented 
on  by  Nicomachuf.  i— 8.  Called  Gtrase$m$^  from 
his  native  place,  Gerasa  in  Arabia,  waa  a  Py- 
thagorean, and  the  writer  of  a  life  of  Pythagoras, 
now  lost  His  date  is  inferred  from  hu  mention 
of  Thrasyllus,  who  lived  under  Tiberius.  He  wrote 
on  arithmetic  and  music  ;  and  2  of  his  works  on 
these  subjecte  are  still  extanL  The  work  on  arith- 
metic was  printed  by  Wechel,  Paris,  1538  ;  also, 
after  the  Theolojptmena  ArithmeHeas^  attributed  to 
lamblichns,  Lips.  1817.    The  work  on  music  was 

Printed  by  Meursius,  in  his  collection,  Lugd.  Bat. 
616,  and  in  the  collection  of  Meibomius,  Amst 
1652.^-4.  Of  Thebes,  a  celebmted  painter,  was 
the  elder  brother  and  teacher  of  the  great  painter 
Aristides.  He  flourished  b.  c.  860,  and  onwards. 
He  was  an  elder  contemporary  of  Apelles  and  Pro- 
togenes.  He  ii  frequently  mentioned  by  the  an- 
cient writers  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise.  Cicero 
says  that  in  his  works,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Echion, 
Protogenes,  and  Apelles,  every  thiqg  was  already 
perfect  (Bruius,  18.) 

HloSmUat  (Niicofi^f).  L  L  King  of  Bi- 
thynia,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Zipoetes,  whom  he 
succeeded,  b.  c.  278.  With  the  assistance  of  the 
Gauls,  whom  he  invited  into  Asia,  he  defeated  and 
put  to  death  his  brother  Zipoetes,  who  had  for 
some  time  held  the  independent  sovereignty  of  a 
considerable  part  of  Bithynia.  The  rest  of  his 
reign  appears  to  have  been  undisturbed,  and  under 
his  sway  Bithjnia  mse  to  a  high  degree  of  power 
and  prosperity.  He  founded  the  city  of  Nicomediay 
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which  he  made  the  capital  of  his  kingdom.  The 
length  of  his  reign  is  uncertain,  but  he  probably 
di^  about  250.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
ZiiLAR.  ^  S.  n.  Sumamed  Epu^hanbs,  king  of 
Bithynia,  reigned  B.  c.  149 — 91.  He  was  the 
son  and  successor  of  Prusias  II.,  and  4th  in  descent 
from  the  preceding.  He  was  brought  up  at  Rome, 
where  he  succeeded  in  gaining  the  fiivour  of  the 
senate;  Prusias,  in  consequence,  became  jealous  of 
his  son,  and  sent  secret  instructions  for  his  assas- 
sination. The  plot  was  revealed  to  Nicomedes,  who 
thereupon  returned  to  Asia,  and  declared  open  war 
against  his  father.  Prusias  was  deserted  by  his 
subjects,  and  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  his  son, 
149.  Of  the  long  and  tranquil  reign  of  Nicomedes 
few  evento  have  been  transmitted  to  us.  He 
courted  the  friendship  of  the  Romans,  whom  he 
assisted  in  the  war  against  Aristonicus,  131.  He 
subsequently  obtained  possession  of  Paphlagonia, 
and  attempted  to  gain  Cappadocia,  by  marrying 
Laodice,  the  widow  of  Ariarathes  VI.  He  was, 
however,  expelled  from  Cappadocia  by  Mithridates ; 
and  ha  was  also  compelled  by  the  Romans  to 
abandon  Paphlagonia,  when  they  deprived  Mithri- 
dates of  Cappadocia.  -i- 8.  IIL  Sumamed  Philo- 
PATOR,  king  of  Bithynia  (91 — 74),  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Nicomedes  II.  Immediately  after  his 
accession,  he  was  expelled  by  Mithridates,  who  set 
up  against  him  his  orother  Socrates  ;  but  he  was 
restwed  by  the  Romans  in  the  following  year  (90). 
At  the  instigation  of  the  Romans,  Nicomedes  now 
proceeded  to  attack  the  dominions  of  Mithridates, 
who  expelled  him  a  second  time  from  his  kingdom 
(88).  This  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  1st 
Mithridatic  war  ;  at  the  conclusion  of  which  (84) 
Nicomedes  was  again  reinstated  in  his  kingdonu 
He  reigned  nearly  10  years  after  this  second  re- 
storation. He  died  at  the  beginning  of  74,  and 
having  no  children,  by  his  will  bequeathed  his 
kingdom  to  the  Roman  people. 

HlOdmidlB  (Vuco/iifltia :  NacofiiySc^f,  fem.  Nu 
KOfi-hiwaa :  Jxmid  or  IxmUemid,  Ru.),  a  celebrated 
dty  of  Bithynia,  in  Asia  Minor,  built  by  king 
Nicomedes  I.  (B.a  264),  at  the  N.E.  comer  of 
the  Sinus  Astacenus  {Citlf  of  Ixmid  :  comp.  As- 
TACUs).  It  was  the  chief  residence  of  the  kings 
of  Bithynia,  and  it  soon  became  one  of  the  most 
splendid  cities  of  the  then  known  world.  Under 
the  Romans,  it  was  a  colony,  and  a  fiivourite  resi- 
dence of  several  of  the  later  emperors,  especially  of 
Diocletian  and  Constantine  the  Great  Though 
repeatedly  injured  by  earthquakes,  it  was  always 
restored  by  the  munificence  of  the  emperors.  Like 
ito  neighlx>ur  and  rival,  Nicaba,  it  occupies  an 
important  place  in  the  wars  against  the  Turks ; 
but  it  is  still  more  memorable  in  history  as  the 
scene  of  Hannibal^  death.  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  the  historian  Arrian. 

iriofinla  or  NloSnlom,  a  town  in  Scythia  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tynu  (Dnietter), 

HXodphon  and  ]no6p]iroii  (Niiro^y,  Nur^^owy), 
an  Athenian  comic  poet,  son  of  Theron,  and  a  con- 
temporary of  Aristophanes  at  the  dose  of  his 
career. 

HXo5pSUl  (Niic^o\if:  NiJcoiroX(Ti}f,  Nicopo- 
litinus).  I.  (Puleoprevyza,  Ru.),  a  city  at  the 
S.  W.  extremi^  of  Epirus,  on  the  point  of  land  which 
forms  the  N.  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of 
Ambracia,  opposite  to  Actium.  It  was  built  by 
Augustus  in  memory  of  the  battle  of  Actium,  and 
was   peopled  from  AmbrMia,  Anactorium,  and 
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other  neighboarmg  cities,  and  alio  with  lettlen 
from  Aetolia.  Augustus  also  buiU  a  temple  of 
Apollo  on  a  neighboorinff  hill,  and  founded  games 
in  honour  of  the  god,  which  were  held  every  5th 
year.  The  city  was  received  into  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  league  in  place  of  the  Dolopes.  It  is  spoken 
of  both  as  a  libera  civitas,  and  as  a  colony.  It  had 
a  considerable  commerce  and  extensive  fisheries. 
It  was  made  the  capital  of  Epirus  by  Constantine, 
and  its  buildings  were  restored  both  by  Julian  and 
by  Justinian. —•  2.  {Nieopoli\  a  city  of  Moesia 
Inferior,  on  the  Danube,  built  by  Trajan  in  me- 
mory of  a  victory  over  the  Dacians,  and  eelebiated 
as  the  scene  of  the  great  defeat  of  the  Hungarians 
and  Franks  by  the  sultan  Bajazet,  on  Sept  28, 
1396.  — 3.  {Bmderez,  or  Dwngtuf)^  h  city  of 
Armenia  Minor,  on  or  near  the  Lycos,  and  not  hi 
from  the  sources  of  the  Halys,  founded  by  Pompey 
on  the  spot  where  he  gainoi  his  first  victory  over 
Mithridates:  a  flourishing  place  in  the  time  of 
Augustus :  restored  by  Justinian,  i—  4.  A  city  in 
the  N.  £.  comer  of  Cilicia,  near  the  junction  of  the 
Taurus  and  Amanus.*-*6.  {Kan,  Kiauerot  or 
OiesorV  CastU,  Ru.),  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt, 
about  2  or  3  miles  £.  of  Alexandria,  on  the  canal 
between  Alexandria  and  Canopus,  was  built  by 
Augustus  in  memory  of  his  last  victory  over  An- 
tonius.  Here  also,  as  at  Nicopolis  opposite  to 
Actium,  Augustus  founded  a  temple  of  Apollo, 
with  games  every  5th  year.  Not  being  mentioned 
after  the  time  of  the  first  Caesars,  it  would  seem 
to  have  become  a  mere  suburb  of  Alexandria. 

Nlooitr&tVi  (SiKivrpaerot),  the  youngest  of  the 
3  sons  of  Aristophanes,  was  himself  a  comic  poet 
His  plays  belonged  both  to  the  middle  and  the 
new  comedy. 

Ni^dr,  N igir,  or  Kigria  {Vty^tp,  Nt^ip,  a  com- 
pounded form  of  the  word  Oeir  or  Gtr,  which 
aeems  to  be  a  native  African  term  for  a  river  in  gene- 
ral), changed,  by  a  confusion  which  was  the  more 
easily  made  on  account  of  the  colour  of  the  people 
of  the  region,  into  the  Latin  word  Niger,  a  great 
river  of  Aethiopia  Interior,  which  modem  usage 
has  identified  with  the  river  called  Joii-ba  (i.  e. 
Great  River)  and  Quorm  (or  rather  JTotoora),  in  W. 
Africa.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Herodotus,  we  find 
an  authentic  statement  concerning  a  river  of  the  in- 
terior of  Libya,  which  is  evidently  identical  both 
with  the  Nigir  of  most  of  the  ancient  geographers, 
and  with  the  Quorra,  He  tells  us  (ii.  32)  that  5 
young  men  of  the  Nasamones,  a  Libyan  people  on 
the  Qreat  Syrtis,  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  started 
to  explore  the  desert  parts  of  Libya ;  that,  after 
crossing  the  inhabited  part,  and  the  region  of  the 
wild  beasts,  they  journeyed  many  days  through 
the  Desert  towards  the  W.,  till  they  came  to  a 
plain  where  fruit  trees  grew  ;  and  as  they  eat  the 
fruit,  they  were  seized  by  some  little  black  men, 
whose  language  they  could  not  understand,  who 
led  them  through  great  marshes  to  a  city,  inha- 
bited by  the  same  sort  of  little  black  men,  who 
were  all  enchanters  ;  and  a  great  river  flowed  by 
the  city  from  W.  to  £.,  and  in  it  there  were  cro- 
codiles. Herodotus,  like  his  informants,  inferred 
from  the  course  of  the  river,  and  from  the  cro- 
codiles in  it,  that  it  was  the  Nile ;  but  it  can 
hMdly  be  any  river  but  the  Qw>rra  ;  and  that  the 
eity  vras  Timbuctoo  is  hi  more  probable  than  not 
1  he  opinion,  that  the  Niger  was  a  W.  branch  of 
SiL.  T!  P^''^^  ▼My  generally  in  ancient 
»»>«•  {  but  by  no  meaofl  universally.    Pliny  gives 
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the  same  account  in  a  very  confiued  manner,  and 
makes  the  Nigris  (as  he  calls  it)  the  boundarr 
between  N.  Africa  and  Aethiopia.  Ptolemv,  how- 
ever, who  evidently  had  new  sonrees  of  infoniatioa 
respecting  the  interior  of  Africa,  makes  the  Nise  r 
rise  not  far  from  its  real  sonroe  (allowing  In  w 
imperfect  obsovations  cm  which  his  numerical  lati- 
tudes and  longitudM  are  founded)  and  follov  a 
direction  not  very  different  from  what  that  of  \k» 
JoU-ba  and  Quorra  would  be  if  we  suppose  tba: 
the  Zirmi^  Koji,  and  Jeo,  form  an  unbroken  caL- 
rounication  between  the  ^(orraand  the  lake  Tdtad. 
But  Ptolemy  adds,  what  the  most  recent  disco- 
veries render  a  very  remarkable  statement  tkt  a 
branch  of  the  Nigeir  communicates  with  th«  'ah 
Libya  (Ai^v^),  which  he  places  in  16^  W  X.  Ul 
and  35^  E.  long,  (i  &  firom  the  Fortunate  1.=!^' 
from  Greenwich).  This  is  almost  egaetly  the  po- 
sition of  lake  Tckad;  and,  if  the  Tekadda  realir 
flows  out  of  this  lake,  it  wfll  represent  the  hnrdt 
of  the  Nigeir  spoken  of  by  Ptolemy,  vbose  in- 
formants, however,  seem  to  have  inverted  t^ 
directum  of  its  stream.  It  is  further  reroarioh^ 
that  Ptolemy  places  on  the  Nigeir  a  citviass^ 
Thamondocana  in  the  txaot  poeition  of  Tudttt*, 
and  that  the  length  of  the  river,  computed  \r\ 
his  position,  agrees  very  nearly  with  its  real  lee.*:- 
The  error  of  connecting  the  Niger  and  tbe  N  ' 
revived  after  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  and  has  e^f 
been  exploded  by  voy  recent  diaooveries. 

iri!ig8r,  C.  PeMMnnlui,  was  governor  of  Sxra 
during  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Commodus,  n 
whose  death  he  was  saluted  emperor  by  the  lesi?s« 
in  the  East,  a.  d.  193.  But  in  the  following  rn: 
he  was  defeated  and  put  to  death  by  SeptiicTji 
Severus.  Many  anecdotes  have  been  preKTred  d 
the  firmness  with  which  Niger  enforced  the  top^ 
rigid  discipline  among  his  troops ;  but  he  pmerted 
his  popularity  by  the  impartiality  which  he  dis- 
played, and  by  the  esunple  of  frugality,  teirpersz^* 
and  hardy  endurance  of  toil  which  he  exhikiea  b 
his  own  person. 

Vi^ra  (NfVipo,  PtoL :  JmmA  ?),  a  citv  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  river  Nigir,  and  the  capiuil  of  ibe 
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Niglltae  or  -Stee  (Ni7p7rai,  Htypirui  AiBivrfU 
Niypirrcs),  the  Nw-most  of  the  Ethiopisn  (i-  «• 
NeffTo)  peoples  of  Central  Africa,  dwelt  ahoai  the 
Nigir,  in  the  great  plain  of  Somdam, 

ITiglltia  Laoiu  [VrffSns  \ii»jn\\  a  lake  m  the 
interior  of  Africa,  out  of  which  Ptolemy  repir«ent« 
the  river  Nigir  as  flowing.  He  places  it  aboat  n 
the  tree  source  of  the  Nigir  (L  e.  the  Joli-ha) ;  ^'t 
it  is  not  yet  discovered  whether  the  lirer  has  i» 
source  in  a  lake.  Some  modem  geograpben  ii^> 
txfy  it  with  the  lake  ZMo,  a  W.  of  Tmbuetoo, 

milipfilis  or  HIIlU  {VttKou  viJAtf,  NelXof ).  a 
city  of  the  Heptanomis,  or  Middle  Egypt  in  ^^^ 
Nomos  Heraeleopolitea,  waa  built  on  am  island  :n 
the  Nile,  20  geographical  miles  N.E.  of  Hera- 
cleopolis.  Thero  was  a  temple  here  in  whtck,  as 
throughout  Egypt,  the  river  Nile  was  wonhip?^ 
Ma  god. 

Huns  ( '  Ne^r,  derived  probably  from  a  vord 
which  still  exisu  in  the  old  dialeeu  of  lodi^ 
NUai,  I  e.  bladt,  and  sometimes  called  Me Aar  hr 
the  Greeks:  NciXos  occurs  first  in  Hesiod ;  Home; 
calls  the  river  AiTurr^r :  A^t&,  Amb.  Bakr-St' 
or  simply  Bakr^  i.e,tke  /Keer :  the  modeni  name i 
of  its  upper  course,  in  Nubia  and  Aby«»in'*«  sf« 
various).    This  river,  one  of  the  most  jmpoitant  is 
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tlie  world,  flowi  throngh  a  channel  which  fonns  a 
aort  of  cleft  extending  N.  and  S.  through  the  high 
rocky  and  landy  land  of  N.E.  Africa.  I  ts  W.  or  main 
branch  has  not  yet  been  traced  to  its  aource,  bat 
it  hai  been  followed,  up  to  a  point  in  4?  42'  N.  lat. 
and  30^  58^  £.  long^  where  it  it  a  rapid  mountain 
stream,  running  at  the  rate  of  6  knota  an  hour  over 
a  rocky  bed,  fwe  from  alluvial  toil.  After  a  course 
in  the  general  diiecticm  of  N.  N.  £.  as  far  as  a 
place  oOled  Khartum,  in  ISP  34'  N.  hit  and  32^ 
30'  E.  long.,  this  river,  which  is  called  the  Bakr- 
d'Afdad^  i.  e.  WiiU  River,  receives  another  huge 
river,  the  Bakr^Axrtk,  L  e.  Blue  JUver,  ue 
sources  of  which  are  in  the  highlands  of  Ahytsmia, 
about  110  N.  lat  and  37  E.  long:  this  is  the 
middle  branch  of  the  Nile  system,  the  Astapus 
of  the  ancients.  The  third,  or  E.  branch,  called 
Taoazze,  the  Astabobas  of  the  ancients,  rites 
also  in  the  highhuids  of  Abj/amia,  in  about  1 1^ 
40'  N.  lat,  and  39''  40^  E.  long.,  and  joms  the 
Nile  (i.  e.  the  main  stream  formed  by  the  union  of 
iheAbiad  and  the  Axnk),  in  ll"*  4A'  N.  ]at,and 
about  340  6' K  long.:  the  point  of  junction  was  the 
apex  of  the  idand  of  MaaoB.  Here  the  united 
river  is  about  2  miles  broad.  Hence  it  flows 
through  Nuifia,  in  a  magnificent  rocky  valley,  iall« 
ing  over  6  cataracts,  the  N.-most  of  which,  called 
the  Fini  oataract  (i  e.  to  a  person  going  up  the 
river),  is  and  has  always  been  the  S.  boundary 
of  Enrpt  Of  its  course  from  this  point,  to  its 
junction  with  the  Mediterranean,  a  sufficient  ge- 
neral description  has  been  given  under  Abgyptus 
(p.  14).  The  branches  into  which  it  parted  at  the 
S.  point  of  the  Delta  were,  in  ancient  times,  3  in 
number,  and  these  again  parted  into  7,  of  which, 
Herodotus  tells  us,  5  were  natural  and  2  artificial 
These  7  mouths  were  nearly  all  named  from  cities 
which  stood  upon  them :  they  were  called,  pro- 
ceeding from  E.  to  W.,  the  Pelusiac,  the  Tanitic 
or  Sai'tic,  the  Mendesian,  the  Phatnitic  or  Path- 
metic  or  Bucolic,  the  Sebennytic,  the  Bolbitic  or 
Bolbitine,  and  the  Canobic  or  Cauopic '  Through 
the  alterations  caused  by  the  alluvial  deposits  of 
the  river,  they  have  now  all  shifted  their  positions, 
er  dwindled  into  little  channels,  except  2,  and 
these  are  much  diminished  ;  namely,  ^e  Damiat 
mouth  on  the  E.  and  the  Roietia  mouth  on  the  W. 
Of  the  canals  connected  with  the  Nile  in  the  Delta, 
the  most  celebrated  were  the  Canobic,  which  con- 
nected the  Canobic  mouth  with  the  lake  Mareotis 
and  wit^  Alexandria,  and  that  of  Ptolemy  (after- 
wards called  that  of  Trajan)  which  connected  the 
Nile  at  the  beginning  of  the  Delta  with  the  bay 
of  Hero5polis  at  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea :  the 
formation  of  the  latter  is  ascribed  to  king  Necho, 
and  its  repair  and  improvement  successively  to 
Darius  the  son  of  Hystaapes,  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus  and  Trajan.  That  Uie  Delta,  and  indeed 
the  whole  allunal  soil  of  Egypt  has  been  created 
by  the  Nile,  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  the  present 
small  rate  of  deposit  proves  that  the  formation 
must  have  been  made  long  before  the  historical 
period.    The  periodical  rise  of  the  river  has  been 

Soken  of  under  Aboyptus.  It  is  caused  by 
e  tropical  rains  on  the  highlands  in  which  it  rites. 
The  best  ancient  accounts,  preserved  by  Ptolemy, 
place  its  source  in  a  range  of  mountains  in  Central 
Africa,  called  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon ;  and 
die  most  recent  information  points  to  a  zange  of 
mountains,  a  little  N.  of  the  Equator,  called  JtfieU 
el-Kumrij  m  the  Blue  M<nmtam,  as  containing  the 
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TOpbable  sources  of  the  Bahr  AUad.  The  ancient 
^yptians  deified  the  Nile,  and  took  the  utmost 
care  to  preserve  its  water  from  pollution. 

Nianj,  the  reputed  founder  of  the  ci^  of  Ninus 
or  Nineveh.  An  account  of  hit  exploits  it  given 
under  Soniramit,  his  wife,  whose  name  was  more 
celebrated.    [Sbmxramis.] 

Hl&na,  llinlvd  (N(yof,or  less  correctly  Vtpos:  O. 
T.  Nineveh,  LXX.  Niytv^,  Ntycui :  Ntvior,  Nini- 
vltae,  pL),  the  capital  of  thegxeat  Assyrian  monarchy, 
and  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  the  world,  stood 
on  the  Eb  side  of  the  Tigris,  at  the  upper  part  of  its 
course,  in  the  district  of  Aturia.  The  accounts  of 
its  foundati(m  and  hittocy  are  as  various  as  those 
respecting  the  Assyrian  monarchy  in  general  [As- 
stbia].  The  Greek  and  Roman  writers  ascribe 
its  foundation  to  Ninus  ;  but  in  the  book  of  Gene' 
m  (x.  11)  we  are  told,  immediately  after  the 
mention  of  the  kingdom  of  Nimrod  and  his 
foundation  of  Babel  and  other  cities  in  Shinar 
(1.  e.  Babylonia),  that  *'  out  of  that  hmd  went  forth 
Asshur^  (or  otherwise,  ^he — t.  e,  Nimrod  — 
went  forth  into  Atsyria  **),  ^  and  builded  Nine- 
veh.** There  is  no  farther  mention  of  Nineveh  in 
Scripture  till  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.,  about  B.a 
825,  when  the  prophet  Jonah  was  commissioned  to 
preach  repentance  to  its  inhabitants.  It  is  then 
described  as  **  an  exceeding  great  city,  of  3  daya* 
journey,"  and  as  containing  '^more  than  120,000 
persons  that  cannot  discein  between  their  right  hand 
and  their  left  hand,**  which,  if  this  phrase  refers  to 
children,  would  represent  a  popuUtion  of  600,000 
soula  The  other  passages,  in  which  the  Hebrew 
prophets  denounce  ruin  against  it,  bear  witness  to 
its  size,  wealth,  and  luxury,  and  tbe  latest  of  them 
(Zqith.  ii  13)  is  dated  only  a  few  years  before  the 
finid  destruction  of  the  city,  which  was  effected  by 
the  Medes  and  Babylonians  about  b.  c.  606.  It  is 
laid  by  Strabo  to  have  been  larger  than  Babylon, 
and  Diodorus  describes  it  as  an  oblong  quadrangle 
of  150  stadia  by  90,  making  the  circuit  of  die 
walls  480  stadia  (more  than  55  statute  miles) :  if 
so,  the  city  was  twice  as  laige  as  London  together 
with  its  suburbs.  In  judging  of  these  statements, 
not  only  must  allowance  be  made  for  the  immense 
space  occupied  by  palaces  and  temples,  but  also  for 
the  Orientel  mode  of  building  a  city,  so  as  to  in* 
elude  large  gardens  and  other  open  spaces  within 
the  walls.  The  walls  of  Nineveh  are  described  as 
100  feet  high,  and  thick  enough  to  allow  3  chariots 
to  pass  each  other  on  them ;  with  1500  towers,  200 
feet  in  height.  The  city  is  said  to  have  been  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  fire  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
Medes  and  Babylonians,  about  b.  c  606  ;  and  fre- 
quent allusions  occur  to  its  desohite  state.  Under 
the  Roman  empire,  however,  we  again  meet  with 
a  city  Nineve,  in  the  district  of  Adiabene,  men- 
tioned by  Tacitus,  and  again  by  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus,  and  a  medieval  historian  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury mentions  a  fort  of  the  same  name :  but  state- 
ments like  these  must  refer  to  some  later  place 
built  among  or  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Nine- 
veh. Thus,  of  all  the  great  cities  of  the  world, 
none  was  thought  to  have  been  more  utterly  lost 
than  the  capital  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  great 
monarchies.  Tradition  pointed  out  a  few  shapeless 
mounds  opposite  Monti  on  the  Upper  Tigris,  as  all 
that  remained  of  Nineveh  ;  and  a  few  fragments  of 
masonry  were  occasionally  dug  up  there,  and  else- 
where m  Assyria,  bearing  inscriptions  in  an  almost 
I  unknown  character,  called,  from  its  shape,  cunei* 
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fonn  or  airow-headed.  Within  the  lut  10  yean, 
however,  those  shapeless  mounds  have  been  shown 
to  contain  the  remains  of  great  palaces,  on  the 
walls  of  which  the  scenes  of  Assyrian  life  and  the 
neords  of  Assyrian  conquests  axe  sculptured ;  while 
the  efforts  which  had  long  been  made  to  decipher 
the  cuneiform  inscriptiona  found  in  Persia  and 
Babylonia,  as  well  as  Assyria,  have  been  so  iar 
suooessful  as  to  make  it  probable  that  we  may  soon 
read  the  records  of  Ajsyrian  history  from  her  own 
monuments.  It  is  as  yet  premature  to  form  defi- 
nite conclusions  to  any  great  extent  The  results 
of  Major  Rawlinson^  study  of  the  cuneiform  in- 
Bcriptiona  of  Assyria  are  only  m  process  of  publica- 
tion. The  excavations  conducted  by  Dr.  LAyard 
and  M.  Botta  have  brought  to  light  the  sculptured 
remains  of  immense  palaces,  not  only  at  the  trsdi- 
tional  site  of  Nineveh,  namely  Kot^fiMjik  and 
NMi-Yunut^  opposite  to  Afomj,  and  at  KhormibaxL, 
about  10  miles  to  the  N.N.E.,  but  also  in  a  mound, 
18  miles  lower  down  the  river,  in  the  tongue  of 
land  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Great  ^b&,  which 
itill  bears  the  name  of  Nimnmd ;  and  it  is  clear 
that  their  remains  belong  to  di£Fei«nt  periods,  em- 
bracing the  records  of  two  distinct  dynasties,  ex- 
tending over  several  generations ;  none  of  which 
can  be  later  than  B.  c.  606,  while  some  of  them 
probably  belong  to  a  period  at  least  as  ancient  as 
the  13th,  and  perhaps  even  the  15tb  century  a.  c. 
There  are  other  mounds  of  ruins  as  yet  unexplored. 
Which  of  these  ruins  correspond  to  the  true  site  of 
Nineveh,  or  whether  (as  Dr.  Layard  suggesto) 
that  vast  city  may  have  extended  all  the  way 
along  the  Tigris  from  Kauymjik  to  Nimroud^  and 
to  a  corresponding  breadth  N.  E.  of  the  river,  as 
hi  as  KhancAad,  are  questions  still  under  discua- 
sion.  Meanwhile,  the  study  of  the  monument* 
and  inscriptions  thus  discovered  must  soon  throw 
fresh  light  on  the  whole  subject  Some  splendid 
fragments  of  sculpture,  obtained  by  Dr.  Layard 
from  Nimroudy  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  British 
Museum. 

NizLJhu  (NcK^s),  son  of  Ninus  and  Seminunis. 
See  Sbmiramis. 

KlfibS  (NiJ^i;).  1.  Daughter  of  Phoroneus,  and 
by  Zeus  the  mother  of  Argus  and  Pelasgos.  —  2. 
Daughter  of  Tantalus  by  the  Pleiad  Taygete  or 
the  Hyad  Dione.  She  was  the  sister  of  Pelops, 
and  the  wife  of  Amphion,  king  of  Thebes,  by  whom 
she  became  the  mother  of  6  sons  and  6  daughters. 
Being  proud  of  the  number  of  her  children,  she 
deemed  herself  superior  to  Leto,  who  had  given 
birth  to  only  2  children.  Apollo  and  Artemis,  in- 
dignant at  such  presumption,  slew  all  her  children 
with  their  arrows.  For  9  days  their  bodies  lay  in 
their  blood  without  any  one  burying  them,  for 
Zeus  had  changed  the  people  into  stones  ;  but  on 
the  lOth  day  the  gods  themselves  buried  them. 
Niobe  herself,  who  had  gone  to  Mt.  Sipylus,  was 
metamorphosed  into  stone,  and  even  thus  continued 
to  feel  the  misfortune  with  which  the  gods  had 
visited  her.  This  is  the  Homeric  story,  which 
later  writers  have  greatly  modified  and  enlarged. 
The  number  and  names  of  the  children  of  Niobe 
vary  very  much  in  the  diflferent  account* ;  for  while 
Homer  states  that  their  number  was  12,  Hesiod 
ut^  ®^i*^  mentioned  20,  Alcman  only  6,  Sappho 
t^i  S     Herodotus  4;  but  the  most  commonly  re- 

r^''!»^J?T^  ""  ^^  ^""•*  *PP«"  ^  1»»^'«  been 
14,  namely  7  sons  and  7  daughters.  According  to 
Homer  aU  the  children  of  Nbbe  feU  by  Zi«5w^ 
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of  Apollo  and  Arteraia  ;  bat  ktar  writen  state  ^t 
one  of  her  aofns,  Amphion  or  Amydas,  and  one «( 
her  daughtera,  Meliboea,  woe  saved,  but  that  Me- 
liboea,  having  turned  pale  with  teirar  at  tbe  sigh 
of  her  dying  brothers  and  sisfiefB,  was  titemv^ 
called  Chloria.     The  tia«  and  place  at  wiiidi  tke 
chiidrai  of  Niobe   were  destroyed  are  Ukerjr 
stated  differently.    Aeeoiding  to  Homer,  thrt  ^ 
rished  in  their  mother'k  hoose.   Aeeotding  to  Oni 
the  sons  were  alain  wbile  they  were  eogaged  ir 
gymnaatic  exercises  in  a  plain  near  Thebes.  ss& 
the  daughters  daring  the  fonenl  of  their  lirothtft 
Others,  again,  transfer  the  aeene  to  Lydia,ariaik^ 
Niobe,  after  the  death  of  her  children,  gt>  fits 
Thebes  to  Lydia,  to  her  Gather  Tantalu  <m  Mt 
Sipylua,  where  Zona,  at  her  own  reqnwt.  la* 
morphosed  her  into  a  atone,  which  dnrins  t^ 
summer  always  shed  tears.      In  the  time  of  P&i* 
sanias  people  still  fimeied  tbey  could  see  the  peci- 
fied  figure  of  Niobe  on  Mt  Sipylos.    The  ta^  « 
the  children  of  Niobe,  however,  was  die«i  « 
Thebes.    The  story  of  Niobe  and  her  chiHw  ra» 
frequently  taken  as  a  anbject  by  ancteat  rja 
One  of  the  moat  celebrated  of  the  anoeut  wmt^- 
art  still  extant  is  the  group  of  Niobe  asi  ^ 
children,  which  fiUed  the  pediment  of  tbetsa^ 
of  Apollo  Soaianns  at  Rome,  and  which  wu  :> 
covered  at  Rome  in  the  year  1583.    This  F^ ' 
now  at  Florence,  and  consista  of  ^e  motto,  v^] 
holds  her  youngest  daughter  on  her  knees,  ts^  *^ 
statues  of  her  sons  and  dangbtera,  besides  a  fi^^ 
usually  called  the  paedagogna  of  the  duldifo.  Tv 
Romans  themselves  were  nnoertain  whetha  tie 
group  was  the  work'  of  Soopaa  or  Praxitelei 

Viph&tM  (6  N«^n|r,   i.  e.  Aw«mw^»« 
Baiam)^  a  momatain  chain  of  Aimenia,  ferm^ 
£.  prolongation  of  the  Tanxus  from  vhoe  ij  >^ 
crossed  by  the  Euphrates  towards  the  Lakeo/ ^a 
befi>re  reaching  which  it  turns  to  Uie  S..  ^  ^^ 
proaches  the  Tigris  below  TigraoocerU ;  tbu  f^- 
rounding  on  the  N.  and  E.  the  basin  of  tbi^^ 
course  of  the  Tigris  (which  is  enclosed  oa  iK - 
and  S.W.  by  Mt  Masins),  and  dividing  »  ft'; 
the  valley  of  the  Araanias  (Mwad)  or  S.  \f^^ 
of  the  Euphrates.    The  continuation  of  Ml  >)* 
phates  to  the  S.E.  along  the  R  margin  of  the  T  rrt 
valley  is  formed  by  the  mountaina  of  the  C*rdK*J 
{Mt$,  ofKurdUtan), 

TSmiQM  (Ntp«ir),  aon  of  Cbaiopus  and  Aglaja. 
waa,  next  to  Achillea,  the  handsomest  azaos.' t.^ 
Greeks  at  Troy.  He  came  firom  the  iilwd  t 
Syme  (between  Rhodes  and  Cnidus).  Later  wit^? 
relate  that  he  was  slain  by  Eniypyioa  or  A«ix*- 

NisaM.     [Mkga&a.] 

Hiaaaa,  Niaad,  Viaamu  Cab^u  (K^<r<iA 
N«ro7oi,  rh  Niaoioy  waSJor),  these  names  are  ix:^ 
in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  used  forvantrJ 
places  on  the  S.  and  S.E.  of  the  Caapian :  tbaso^^ 
writer  mentions  a  city  Niaaea  in  Margiana.  w 
another  a  people  Niaaei  in  the  N.  of  Ana ;  ^• 
most  apply  the  term  Nisacan  Plain  to  a  pisu)  ^^ 
the  N.  of  Great  Media,  near  Rhagae,  the  pwtcr^ 
ground  of  a  great  number  of  horses  <ii  ti<  °^^* 
breed,  which  supplied  the  studs  of  the  king  ^ 
nobles  of  Persia.  It  seems  not  unlikelT  that  «* 
bleed  of  horses  was  called  Nisacan  iron  tAnr  oi^ 
ginal  home  in  Margiana  (a  district  fiuaou  for .» 
horses)  and  that  the  Niaaeaa  plain  received  i» 
name  from  the  horses  kcpl  in  it.  .  ^. 

VidhiB  (Ni<ri«Aff :  Niiriffvrtif).    ^^^^SL 
chiaMygdtMiia*  (O.  T.  AnunZobaFBs.tf^'^ 
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lm\  a  oelebnted  city  of  Meiopotamia,  and  the 
capital  of  the  diitrict  of  Mygdonia,  itood  on  the 
rirer  Mygdonini  (Nakr-al-Hwili)  37  Roman  milet 
S.W.  of  Tignmooeita,  in  a  very  fertile  dietrict  It 
irai  the  centre  of  a  coniidemble  trade,  and  was  of 
gnat  importanoe  aa  a  military  poet.  In  the  sue- 
cetsire  wan  between  the  R(»nane  and  Tignines, 
the  Parthians,  and  the  Pefaiaiu,  it  was  •everal 
timet  taken  and  retaken,  until  at  lait  it  fell  into  the 
Lands  of  the  Perriani  in  the  reign  of  Jovian.  -«•  2. 
A  city  of  Aria  at  the  foot  of  M.  ParopamiBDS. 

Hinis  (NSrof).  1.  King  of  Megara,  wae  eon 
of  Pandion  and  Pylia,  brother  of  Aegene,  Pallae, 
and  LycoB,  and  hneband  of  Abrote,  by  whom-  he 
became  the  &ther  of  Scylla.  When  Megara  waa 
besieged  by  Minoe,  Scylla,  who  had  fallen  in  love 
with  Minoe,  palled  out  the  purole  or  golden  hair 
which  grew  on  the  top  of  her  &ther^  head,  and  on 
which  his  life  depended.  Nisas  thereupon  died, 
and  Minoe  obtained  possession  of  the  city.  Minos, 
however,  was  so  hornfied  at  the  eonduct  of  the  nn- 
natoral  daughter,  that  he  ordered  ScyUa  to  be 
fastened  to  ihe  poop  of  his  ship,  and  afterwards 
drowned  her  in  the  Saronie  gulf.  According  to 
others,  Minos  left  Megara  in  disgust ;  Scylla  leapt 
into  the  sea,  and  swam  after  his  ship ;  but  her 
father,  who  had  been  changed  into  a  sea-eagle  {ka- 
UaeShu)^  pounced  down  upon  her,  whereupon  she 
was  metamorphosed  into  either  a  fish  or  a  bird 
called  Ciris. —  Scylla,  the  daaghter  of  Nisns,  is 
aometimes  confounded  by  the  poets  with  Scylla, 
the  daughter  of  Phorcus.  Hence  the  latter  is 
sometimes  exroneoosly  called  NUeia  Virgo,  and 
NUiU.  [ScTLLA.]  —  Nisaea,  the  port  town  of 
Megara,  is  supposed  to  hare  derived  its  name  from 
Nisus,  and  the  promontory  of  Scyllaeiun  from  his 
daughter.  *-  8.  Son  of  Hyrtaeus,  and  a  friend  of 
Eoryalus.  The  two  friends  accompanied  Aeneas 
to  Italy,  and  perished  in  a  night  attack  agamst  the 
Rutnlian  camp. 

Viaynu  (NiVovpor :  Nikero),  a  small  island  in 
the  Cupathian  Sea,  a  little  distance  off  the  pro- 
montory of  Caria  called  Triopium,  of  a  round  fonn, 
80  stadia  (8  geog.  miles)  in  circuit,  and  composed 
of  lofty  rocks,  the  highest  being  2271  feet  high.  Its 
Tolcanic  nature  gare  rise  to  the  &ble  respecting  its 
origin,  that  Poseidon  tore  it  off  the  neighbouring 
islimd  of  Cos  to  hurl  it  upon  the  giant  Polybotes. 
It  waa  celebrated  for  its  warm  springs,  wine,  and 
mill-stones.  Its  capital,  of  the  same  name,  stood 
on  the  N.W.  of  ^e  island,  where  considenble 
ruins  of  its  Acropolis  remain.  Its  first  inhabitants 
are  said  to  bave  been  Carians  ;  but  already  in  the 
heroic  age  it  had  received  a  Dorian  population, 
like  other  islands  near  it,  with  which  it  is  men- 
tioned by  Homer  as  sending  troops  to  the  Greeks. 
It  received  other  Dorian  settlements  in  the  histori- 
cal age.  At  the  time  of  the  Persian  War,  it  be- 
longed to  the  Carian  queen  Artemisia:  it  next 
became  a  tributary  ally  of  Athens :  though  trans- 
ferred to  the  Spartan  alliance  by  the  issue  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  it  was  recovered  for  Athens 
b^  the  victory  at  Cnidus,  &  c.  394.  After  the 
tietory  of  the  Romans  over  Antiochus  the  Great, 
it  was  assigned  to  Rhodes  ;  and,  with  the  rest  of 
the  Rhodian  republic,  wa«  united  to  the  Roman 
empire  about  &  c.  70. 

Hitiobliget,  a  Celtic  people  in  Gallia  Aqui- 
tanica  between  the  Oarumna  and  the  Ligcr,  whose 
fighting  force  consisted  of  5000  men.  Their  chief 
town  was  Aoinw om  {^Agw), 
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Wtfleria  (NfrsfK^r).  L  A  queen  of  Babylon, 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,  who  ascribes  to  her 
many  important  works  at  Babylon  and  its  vicinity. 
It  is  supposed  by  most  modem  writers  that  she 
was  the  wife  of  Nebucfaadnezsar,  and  the  mother 
or  grandmother  of  Labynetns  or  Belsfaaszar,  the 
hut  king  of  Babylon. ««  8.  A  queen  of  Egypt,  was 
elected  to  the  sovereignty  in  place  of  her  brother, 
whom  the  Egyptians  had  killed.  In  order  to  take 
revenge  upon  the  murderers  of  her  brother,  she 
built  a  very  long  chamber  under  ground,  and  when 
it  was  finished  invited  to  a  banquet  in  it  those  of 
the  Egyptians  who  had  had  a  principal  share  in  the 
murder.  While  they  were  engaged  in  the  banquet 
she  let  in  upon  them  the  waters  of  the  Nile  by 
means  of  a  large  concealed  pipe,  and  drowned  them 
all,  and  then,  in  order  to  escape  punishment,  threw 
herself  into  a  chamber  full  of  ashes.  This  is  the 
account  of  Herodotus.  We  learn  from  other  au- 
thorities that  she  was  a  celebrated  personage  in 
Egyptian  legends.  She  is  said  to  have  built  the 
third  pyramid,  by  which  we  are  to  understand,  that 
she  finished  the  third  pyramid,  which  had  been 
commenced  by  Mycerinus.  Modem  writers  make 
her  the  last  sovereign  of  the  6  th  djmasty,  and 
state  that  she  reigned  6  years  in  place  of  her  mur- 
dered husband  (not  her  brother,  as  Herodotus 
states),  whose  name  was  Mcnthu6phis.  The  latter 
is  supposed  to  be  the  son  or  gxandson  of  the  Moe- 
ris  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Nitriae,  NitririAe  (Nir^ai,  N^rpio,  Nfrpcucu : 
Birkei-d'Ihiarah)^  the  celebrated  natron  Ukes  in 
Lower  Egypt,  which  lay  in  a  valley  on  the  S.W. 
margin  of  the  Delta,  and  gave  to  the  surrounding 
district  the  name  of  the  No/x^r  Nirpiwrif  or  Ns- 
TfH^^f^  and  to  the  inhabitants,  whose  chief  occu- 
pation was  the  extraction  of  the  natron  from  the 
lakes,  the  name  of  Nirpt&rou,  This  district  was 
the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Serapis,  and  the 
only  place  in  Egypt  where  sheep  were  sacrificed. 

KizI  Dii,  a  general  term,  applied  by  the  Romans 
to  those  divinities  who  were  believed  to  assist 
women  in  child-birth. 

Nobnior,  Fnlvliu,  plebeians.  This  family  was 
originally  called  Paetiniu,  and  the  name  of  No- 
bilior  was  first  assumed  by  No.  1,  to  indicate  that 
he  was  more  noble  than  any  others  of  this  name. 
L  8er.,  consul  b.  c.  255,  with  M.  Aemilius  Paulus, 
about  the  middle  of  the  1st  Punic  war.  The  2 
consuls  were  sent  to  Africa,  to  bring  off  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  army  of  Regulus.  On  their  way  to 
Africa  they  gained  a  naval  victory  over  the  Car- 
thaginians ;  but  on  their  return  to  Italy,  they  were 
wrecked  off  the  coast  of  Sicily,  and  most  of  their 
ships  were  destroyed.  •■»  8.  M.,  grandson  of  the 
preceding,  curule  aedile  195  ;  praetor  193,  when 
he  defeated  the  Celtiberi  in  Spain,  and  took  the 
town  of  Toletum  ;  and  consul  189,  when  he  re- 
ceived the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  Aetolians. 
He  took  the  town  of  Ambracia,  and  compelled  the 
Aetolians  to  sue  for  peace.  On  his  return  to  Rome 
in  187,  he  celebrated  a  most  splendid  triumph. 
In  179  he  was  ccn«or  with  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus, 
the  pontifex  maximus.  Fulvius  Nobilior  had  a 
taste  for  literature  and  art ;  he  was  a  patron  of  the 
poet  Ennius,  who  accompanied  him  in  his  Aetolian 
ciimpaign  ;  and  he  belonged  to  that  party  among 
the  Roman  noV)les  who  were  introducing  into  the 
city  a  taste  for  Greek  literature  and  refinement. 
He  was.  therefore,  attacked  by  Cato  the  censor, 
who  made  merry  with  his  name,  calling  him 
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bilior  instead  of  mbUior.  FnlviuB,  in  bis  cenior- 
ship,  erected  a  temple  to  Herculea  and  the  Mnaet 
in  the  Circus  Flaminius,  as  a  proof  that  the  state 
ought  to  cultivate  the  liberal  arts  ;  and  he  adorned 
it  with  the  paintings  and  statues  which  he  had 
brought  from  Greece  upon  his  conquest  of  Aetolia. 
'^  3.  M.,  son  of  No.  2,  tribune  of  the  plebs  171  ; 
curule  aedile  166,  the  year  in  which  the  Andria  of 
Terence  was  performed  ;  and  consul  159.— *4.,  Q., 
also  son  of  No.  2,  consul  153,  when  he  had  the 
conduct  of  the  war  against  the  Celtiberi  in  Spain, 
by  whom  he  was  defeated  with  great  loss.  He 
was  censor  in  136.  He  inherited  his  fiither^  love 
for  literature :  he  presented  the  poet  Ennius  with 
the  Roman  franchiie  when  he  was  a  triumvir  for 
founding  a  colony. 

Vola  (NoUnus :  Noia\  one  of  the  most  ancient 
towns  in  Campania,  21  Roman  miles  &£.  of 
Capua,  on  the  road  finom  that  place  to  Nuceria, 
was  founded  by  the  Ausonians,  but  afterwards  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Tyrrheni  (Etruscans),  whence 
some  writers  call  it  an  Etruscan  city.  In  b.  c.  327 
Nola  was  sufficiently  powerful  to  send  2000  soldiers 
to  the  assistance  of  Neapolis.  In  313  the  town 
was  taken  by  the  Romans.  It  remained  faithful 
to  the  Romans  even  after  the  battle  of  Cannae, 
when  the  other  Campanian  towns  revolted  to  Han- 
nibal ;  and  it  was  allowed  in  consequence  to  retain 
its  own  constitution  as  an  ally  of  the  Romans.  In 
the  Social  war  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
federates, and  when  taken  by  Sulia  it  was  burnt 
to  the  ground  by  the  Samnite  garrison.  It  was 
afterwards  rebuilt,  and  was  made  a  Roman  colony 
by  Vespasian.  The  emperor  Augustus  died  at 
Nola.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  Campanian  vases  have  been 
found  in  modem  times.  According  to  an  eccle- 
siastical tradition,  church  bells  were  invented  at 
Nola,  and  were  hence  called  Cbmjxutoe. 

Vomentftmu,  mentioned  by  Horace  as  pro- 
verbially noted  for  extravagance  and  a  riotous 
mode  of  living.  The  Scholiasts  tell  us  that  his 
full  name  was  L.  Cassius  Nomentanus. 

Kdmatttnm  (Nomentanus:  La  Menia$M\  ori- 
ginally a  Latin  town  founded  by  Alba,  but  subse- 
quently a  Sabine  town,  14  (Roman)  miles  from 
Rome,  from  which  the  Via  Nomentana  (more  an- 
ciently Via  Ficulensis)  and  the  Porta  NommUma 
at  Rome  derived  their  name.  The  neighbourhood 
of  the  town  vras  Miebrated  for  its  wine. 

KSmIs  (t&  N^/rua),  a  mountain  in  Arcadia  on 
the  frontiers  of  Laconia,  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  a  nymph  Nomia. 

NdmXiLi  (N<{/iiof ),  a  surname  of  divinities  pro- 
tecting the  pastures  and  shepherds,  such  as  ApoUo, 
Pan,  Hermes,  and  Aristaeus. 

NonicriB  {Utivtucpis :  NtM^urpidriir,  UttpOKpt' 
flit),  a  town  in  the  N.  of  Arcadia,  N.W.  of  Phe- 
neus,  was  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  in  which 
the  river  Styx  took  its  origin.  The  town  is  said 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  Nonacris,  the  wife 
of  Lycaon.  From  this  town  Hermes  is  called 
Nonaeriaies,  Evander  Nonacrnu^  Atalanta  Nona- 
aria,  and  Callisto  NoHocrina  Virgo,  in  the  general 
sense  of  Arcadian. 

Vdniu  Karoelliis.    [Marcbllus.] 

HdnXns  SniSnai.    [Sdpbnas.] 

Honnot  (N<(yyof).  1.  A  Greek  poet,  was  a 
native  of  Panopolis  in  Egypt,  and  lived  in  the  6th 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  Respecting  his  life 
nothing  is  known,  except  that  he  was  a  Christian. 


NORICUM. 

He  is  the  author  of  an  enonnoos  epic  poem,  which 
has  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Dkmf' 
tiaea  or  Ba$$ariea  (Aioyiwuurd  or  B<ur<rapucd),  and 
which  consists  of  48  booka.  The  work  has  no 
literary  merit ;  the  style  is  bombastic  and  inflated ; 
and  the  incidents  are  patched  together  with  little 
or  no  coherence.  Edited  by  Graefe,  Lips.  1819— 
1826,  2  vols.  8vo.  Nonnns  also  made  a  paiaphnse 
of  the  gospel  of  St  John  in  Hexameter  verse,  which 
is  likewise  extant.  Edited  by  Heinsius,  Lugd. 
Bat.  1627.  — 8.  IheophaiiM  Honnui,  a  Gredc 
medical  writer  who  lived  in  the  lOtb  centniy  after 
Christ  His  work  is  entitled  a  **  Compendium  of 
the  whole  Medical  art,**  and  is  compiled  from  pre- 
vious writers.  Edited  by  Bernard,  Gothae  et 
Amstel.  1794,  1795,  2  vols. 

Vfira  (ra  Mpa :  N«pai^f,  Norensis).  L{Tom 
Foreadizo),  one  of  the  oldest  cities  f^  Sardinia, 
founded  by  Iberian  settlers  nnder  Nocax,  stood  on 
the  coast  of  the  Sinus  Caialitanus,  32  Roman  miles 
S.W.  of  Caralis.  ^2.  A  mountain  fortress  of  Cap- 
padocia,  on  the  borden  of  Lycaonia^  on  the  N. 
aide  of  the  Taurus,  noted  for  the  siege  sustained  in 
it  by  Eumenes  against  Antigonos  for  a  whole 
winter.  In  the  time  of  Stiabo,  who  calls  it  Hvpo- 
wro6t,  it  was  the  treasury  of  Sisinas,  a  pretender 
to  the  throne  of  Cappsdocia. 

Vorba  (Norbanensis,  Norbanus).  1.  {Narma\ 
a  strongly  fortified  town  in  Latium  on  the  slope  of 
the  Volsoan  mountains  and  near  the  sources  of  the 
Nymphaeus,  originally  belonged  to  the  Latin  sod 
subsequently  to  the  Volsdan  league.  Ab  early  ss 
b.  c.  492  the  Romans  founded  a  colony  at  Norba. 
It  espoused  the  cause  of  Marina  in  the  civil  wsr, 
and  was  destroyed  by  fire  by  its  own  inhabitants, 
when  it  was  taken  by  one  of  Sulla's  genenls. 
There  are  still  remains  of  polygonal  walls,  and  a 
subterraneous  passage  at  Norma.-— 2.  Sumamed 
Caeiarfe  {Aloaniara),  a  Roman  colony  in  Luii- 
tenia  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus,  N.W.  of 
Augusta  Emerita.  The  bridge  built  by  order  of 
Trajan  over  the  Tagus  at  this  place  is  still  extant 
It  is  600  feet  long  by  28  wide,  and  contains  6 
arches. 

Vorbftau,  C,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.  c  95, 
when  he  accused  Q.  Servilius  Caepio  of  majestss, 
but  was  himself  accused  of  the  same  crime  in  the 
following  year,  on  account  of  disturbances  which 
took  place  at  the  trial  of  Caepio.  In  90  or  89, 
Norbimus  was  pxaetor  in  Sicily  during  the  Manic 
war  ;  and  in  the  civil  wars  he  espoused  the  Mansn 
party.  He  was  consul  in  83,  when  he  was  de- 
feated by  Sulla  near  Capua.  In  the  following 
year,  82,  he  joined  the  consul  Carbo  in  Cisalpin^ 
Gaul,  but  their  united  forces  were  entirely  defeated 
by  Metellus  Pius.  Norbanus  escaped  from  Italy* 
and  fled  to  Rhodes,  where  he  put  an  end  to  hiA 
life,  when  his  person  was  demanded  by  Sulla. 

Norbaniu  FIbocu.    [Flaccus.] 

VoriXa  (N«p^cia:  Neumarkt  in  Slfrw\  the 
ancient  <^ital  of  the  Taurisci  or  Norici  in  Noiicuin, 
from  which  the  whole  country  probably  derived  it* 
name.  It  was  situated  in  the  centre  of  Noricuio^ 
a  little  S.  of  the  river  Murius,  and  on  the  road 
from  Virunum  to  Ovilaba.  It  is  celebrated  ai  w* 
phice  where  Carbo  was  defeated  by  the  Cimhn, 
B.C.  113.    It  vras  besieged  by  the  Boii  in  ^'^^ 


time  of  Julius  Caesar.    (Caes.  B.  G,  i.  5.) 

Vdzloiim,  a  Roman  province  S.  of  the  Dannhe, 
which  probably  derived  its  name  from  the  town  ot 
NoBXiA,  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Danube,  on 
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tBe  W.  by  Rhaetia  and  Viudelicia,  on  the  E.  hj 
Pannonia,  and  on  the  S.  by  Pannonia  and  Italy. 
It  was  Mparated  from  Rhaetia  and  Vindelicia  by 
the  river  Aenus  {Inn),  from  Pannonia  on  the  E. 
by  M.  Cetius,  and  from  Pannonia  and  Italy  on  the 
S.  by  the  nver  Savus,  the  Alpet  Camicac,  and 
M.  Ocra.  It  thus  corresponds  to  the  greater  part 
of  Styria  and  Cariuthia,  and  a  part  of  Austria, 
Bararia,  and  Salzburg.  Noricnm  was  a  moon- 
tainous  country,  for  it  was  not  only  surrounded  on 
the  S.  and  £.  by  mountains,  but  one  of  the 
main  branches  of  the  Alps,  the  Alpbs  Noricab 
(in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salzburg),  ran  right 
through  the  province.  In  those  mountains  a  large 
quantity  of  excellent  iron  was  found  ;  and  the 
Noric  swords  were  celebrated  in  antiquity.  Gold 
also  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  mountains  in 
ancient  times.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country 
were  Celts,  divided  into  several  tribes,  of  which 
the  Taurisci,  also  called  Norici,  after  their  capital 
Noreia,  were  the  most  important  They  were 
conquered  by  the  Romans  towards  the  end  of  the 
xeign  of  Augustus,  after  the  snbjugation  of  Raetia 
by  Tiberius  and  Drusus,  and  their  country  was 
formed  into  a  Roman  province.  In  the  later  divi- 
sion of  the  Roman  empire  into  smaller  provinces, 
Noricum  was  formed  into  2  provinces,  N.  Riperue, 
along  the  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  M  Mediterra- 
neum^  separated  from  the  former  by  the  mountains, 
which  divide  Austria  and  Styria :  they  both  be- 
longed to  the  diocese  of  Illyricom  and  the  prefec- 
ture of  iMly. 

Vortia  or  Hnrtib,  an  Etruscan  divinity,  wor- 
shipped at  Volsinii,  where  a  nail  was  driven  every 
year  into  the  wall  of  her  temple,  for  the  purpose  of 
marking  the  number  of  years. 

VoBsiB,  a  Greek  poetess,  of  Locri  in  Italy,  lived 
about  &  c.  310,  and  is  the  author  of  12  epigrams 
of  considerable  beauty  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 

HotOl.      [AUSTBR.] 

NovarXa  (Novarensis:  JVbvani),  a  town  in 
Gallia  Transpadana,  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name  {Go^na),  and  on  the  road  from  Mediolanum 
to  Vercellae,  subsequently  a  Roman  municipium. 

VovatiftiiiLB,  a  heretic,  who  insisted  upon  the  per- 
petual exclusion  from  the  Church  of  all  Christians, 
who  had  fallen  away  from  the  faith  under  the 
terrors  of  persecution.  On  the  election  of  Corne- 
lius to  the  see  of  Rome,  a.  d.  251,  Novatianus 
was  consecrated  bishop  by  a  rival  party,  but  was 
condemned  by  the  council  held  in  the  autunm  of 
the  same  year.  After  a  vain  struggle  to  main- 
tain his  position,  he  was  obliged  to  give  way,  and 
became  the  founder  of  a  new  sect,  who  from  him 
derived  the  name  of  Novatians.  It  should  be  ob- 
served that  the  individual  who  first  proclaimed 
these  doctrines  was  not  Novatianus,  but  an  African 
presbyter  under  Cyprian,  named  Novatus.  Hence 
much  confusion  has  arisen  between  Novattu  and 
Novatianta^  who  ought,  however,  to  be  carefully 
distinguished.  A  few  of  the  works  of  Novatianus 
are  extant.  The  best  edition  of  them  is  by  Jack- 
son. Lond.  1728. 

KoT&tni.    [Novatianus.] 

Korensllef  or  Novenildet  Dii,  Roman  gods 
whose  name  is  probably  composed  of  now  and 
in$idet,  and  therefore  signifies  the  new  gods  in 
opposition  to  the  Indigetet^  or  old  native  divinities. 
It  was  customary  among  the  Romans,  after  the 
conquest  of  a  neighbouring  town,  to  carry  its  gods 
to  Rome,  and  there  establish  their  worship. 
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Hoveslnm  {Neius\  a  fortified  town  of  the  Ubii 
on  the  Rhine,  and  on  the  road  leading  from  Colonia 
Agrippina  {ObU>gnB\  to  Castra  Vetera  {Xanten). 
The  fortifications  of  this  place  were  restored  by 
Julian  in  a.  d.  359. 

Noviodllntim,  a  name  given  to  many  Celtic 
places  from  their  being  situated  on  a  hill  {dun), 
L  (Nouan),  a  town  of  the  Bituriges  Cubi  in  Gallia 
Aqnitanica,  £.  of  their  capital  Avaricum.^2. 
(Never$)^  a  town  of  the  Aedui  in  Gallia  Lugdnnen* 
sis,  on  the  road  from  Augustodunum  to  Lutetia, 
and  at  the  confluence  of  the  Niveris  and  the  Liger, 
whence  it  was  subsequently  called  Nevimum,  and 
thus  acquired  its  modem  name.  ^^  3.  A  town  of 
the  Suessones  in  Gallia  Belgica,  probably  the  same 
as  Augusta  Suessonnm.  [Augusta,  No.  6.]  ^^ 
{Niim)j  a  town  of  the  Helvetii  in  Gallia  Belgica, 
on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Lacos  Lemanus,  was  made 
a  Roman  colony  by  Julius  Caesar,  b.  c.  45,  under 
the  name  of  Colonia  Equestris.  ^  6.  (/socrt),  a  for- 
tress in  Moesia  Inferior  on  the  Danube,  near 
which  Valens  built  his  bridge  of  boats  across  the 
Danube  in  his  campaign  against  the  Goths. 

NoviomagUB  or  Noeomagos.  l.{C<uUinande 
Medoc\  a  town  of  the  Bituriges  Vivisd  in  Gallia 
Aquitanica,  N.  W.  of  BurdigakL  —2.  A  town  of 
the  Tricastini  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  probably  the 
modem  Nums^  though  some  suppose  it  to  be  the 
same  pbce  as  Augusta  Tricastinonim  {AoufU),  »■ 
8.  (^'res),  the  capital  of  the  Nemetes.  [Nbmb- 
TBS.]  — 4.  {Newnagen\  a  town  of  the  Treviri  in 
Gallia  Belgica  on  the  Mosella.^6.  (iVtmuv^en),  a 
town^of  the  Batavi. 

VoTiu,  Q.,  a  celebrated  writer  cf  Atellane 
plays,  a  contemporary  of  the  dictator  Sulla. 

Hovum  Comiuii.    [Comum.] 

Nfiba  Fains  (Noi^tfa  hXyani :  prob.  Z.  Fittrek, 
in  Dar  Zalek),  a  lake  in  Central  Africa,  receiving 
the  great  river  Gir,  according  to  Ptolemy,  who 
phices  it  in  15°  N.  Ut  and  40°  E.  long.  (=:22« 
from  Greenwich.) 

Vttbae,  Nubaei  (NoGtfai,  Novtfeuoi),  an  Afirican 
people,  who  are  found  in  2  places,  namely  about 
the  hike  Nuba,  and  also  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
N.  of  Mero^',  that  is,  in  the  N.  central  port  of 
Nubia:  the  latter  were  governed  by  princes  of 
their  own,  independent  of  Meroe.  By  the  ^tvign 
of  Diocletian  they  had  advanced  N.- wards  as  far  as 
the  frontier  of  Egypt. 

HneirXa  (Nncerbius.)  1.  Sumamed  Al&tema 
(Nootra),  a  town  in  Campania  on  the  Saraus 
{Santo),  and  on  the  Via  Appia,  S.  E.  of  Nola,  and 
9  (Roman)  miles  from  the  coast,  was  taken  by  the 
Romans  in  the  Samnite  wars,  and  was  again  taken 
by  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  when  it 
was  burnt  to  the  ground.  It  was  subsequently  re- 
built, imd  both  Augustus  and  Nero  planted  here 
colonies  of  veterans.  Pompeii  was  used  as  the 
harbour  of  Nuceria.^2.  Sumamed  Gamellaria 
(Noeera)^  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Umbria  on  the 
Via  Flaminia.  -«•  8.  (Luzzara)^  a  small  town  in  Gal- 
lia Cispadana  on  the  Po,  N.  E.  of  Brixellum.^4.  A 
town  in  Apulia,  more  correctly  called  Lucbria. 

Hvithonai,  a  people  of  Germany,  dwelling  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Albis  (Elbe),  S.  W.  of  the 
Saxones,  and  N.  of  the  Langobardi,  in  the  S.  £. 
part  of  the  modem  Meekleuburp, 

Huna,  XareliiB.  L  An  intimate  friend  of 
Numa  Pompilius,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  accom- 
panied to  Rome,  where  Numa  made  him  the  1st 
Pontifez  Maximns.  Marcius  aspired  to  the  kingly 
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dimity  on  the  death  of  Pompilma,  and  he  atarved 
himself  to  death  on  the  election  of  TuIIus  Hottiliua. 
^■S.  Son  of  the  preceding,  is  said  to  have  married 
Pompilia,  the  daughter  of  Nania  Pompiliui,  and 
to  have  become  by  her  the  father  of  Ancus  Marcius. 
Numa  Marcius  was  appointed  by  Tallas 'Hostilius 
praefectus  urbi. 

Kvma  PompiHiu,  the  2nd  king  of  Rome,  who 
belongs  to  legend  and  not  to  histoiy.  He  was  a 
native  of  Cures  in  the  Sabine  country,  and  was 
elected  king  one  year  after  the  death  of  Romulus, 
when  the  people  became  tired  of  the  interregnum  of 
the  senate.  He  was  renowned  for  his  wisdom  and 
his  piety  ;  and  it  was  generally  believed  that  he 
had  derived  his  knowledge  from  Pythagoras.  His 
reign  was  long  and  peaceful,  and  he  devoted  his 
chief  care  to  the  establishment  of  religion  among 
his  rude  subjects.  He  was  instructed  by  the  Ca- 
mena  Egeria,  who  visited  him  in  a  grove  near 
Rome,  and  who  honoured  him  with  her  lore.  He 
was  revered  by  the  Romans  as  the  author  of  their 
whole  religious  worship.  It  was  he  who  first  ap- 
point(*d  the  pontiffs,  the  augurs,  the  flamens,  the  vir- 
gins of  Vesta,  and  the  Salii.  He  founded  the  temple 
of  Janus,  which  remained  always  shut  during  his 
reign.  The  length  of  his  reign  is  stated  differently. 
Livy  makes  it  43  years  ;  Polybius  and  Cicero,  39 
years.  The  sacred  books  of  Numa,  in  which  he  pre> 
scribed  all  the  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  were 
said  to  have  been  buried  near  him  in  a  separate  tomb, 
and  to  have  been  discovered  by  accident,  500  years 
afterwards,  in  b.  c.  181.  They  were  carried  to  the 
city-praetor  Petiliua,  and  were  found  to  consist  of 
12  or  7  books  in  Latin  on  ecclesiastical  law,  and 
the  same  number  of  books  in  Greek  on  philosophy : 
the  latter  were  burnt  on  the  command  of  the  senate, 
but  the  former  were  carefully  preserved.  The 
story  of  the  discovery  of  these  books  is  evidently  a 
forgery  ;  and  the  books,  which  were  ascribed  to 
Numa,  and  which  were  extant  at  a  later  time, 
were  evidently  nothing  more  than  works  containing 
an  account  of  the  ceremonial  of  the  Roman  religion. 

N'Oin&lift  ( Umana  Dittrutta),  a  town  in  Pice- 
num,  on  the  road  leading  from  Ancona  to  Atemum 
along  the  coast,  was  founded  by  the  Siculi,  and 
was  subsequently  a  mnnicipinm. 

Nunantia  (Numantinus:  nr.  PuetUe  de  Don 
Guarmy  Ru.),  the  capital  of  the  Arevacae  or  Are- 
vaci  in  H  ispania  Tarraconensis,  and  the  most  im- 
portant town  in  all  Celtiberia,  was  situated  near 
the  sources  of  the  Durius,  on  a  small  tributary  of 
this  river,  and  on  the  road  leading  from  Asturica 
to  Caesaraugusta.  It  was  strongly  fortified  by 
nature,  being  built  on  a  steep  and  precipitous, 
though  not  lofty,  hill,  and  accessible  by  only  one 
path,  which  was  defended  by  ditches  and  pali- 
sades. It  was  24  stadia  in  circumference,  but  was 
not  surrounded  by  regular  walls,  which  the  natural 
strength  of  its  position  rendered  unnecessary.  It 
was  long  the  head-quarters  of  the  Celtiberians  in 
their  wars  with  the  Romans ;  and  its  protracted 
siege  and  final  destruction  by  Scipio  Africanus  the 
younger  (b.  c.  133)  is  one  of  the  most  memorable 
events  in  the  early  history  of  Spain. 

Kitmenlas  (NovftTfvtof),  of  Apamea  in  Syria,  a 
Pythagoreo-Platonic  philosopher,  who  was  highly 
esteemed  by  Plotinus  and  his  school,  as  well  as  by 
Origen.  He  probably  belongs  to  the  age  of  the 
Antonincs.  His  object  was  to  trace  the  doctrines 
of  Plato  up  to  Pythagoras,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
show  that  they   were  not  at  variance  with  the 
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dogmas  and  m3r8teriesof  the  BrahmiBS,  J<vs,M:izi, 
and  Egyptians.  Considerable  fn^eota  of  tj 
works  have  been  preserved  by  Eosebios,  in  b 
PraeparaUo  Ewmgdiea. 

Knxneriftniii,  M.  AvriHni,  the  jonoger  cf  t^ 
2  sons  of  the  emperor  Cams,  who  aocompa&ied  tui 
fother  in  the  expedition  i^ainst  the  Peniaos,  i-s. 
283.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  whidi  u^ 
pened  in  the  same  year,  Nnmerianus  vu  adoKi^- 
ledged  as  joint  emperor  with  his  brother  Czrj.c^ 
The  army,  alarmed  by  the  fate  of  Cane,  whs  «v 
struck  dead  by  lightning,  compelled  Nomoiai:^ 
to  retreat  towards  Europe.  During  the  emtd 
part  of  the  march,  which  lasted  for  8  moaLKs  L 
was  confined  to  his  litter  by  an  afFectJoa  i^f  t 
eyes  ;  but  the  suspicions  of  the  soldien  Itanr. 
become  excited,  they  at  length  fioiced  tbeir 
into  the  imperial  tent,  and  discovered  tbe  c 
body  of  their  prince.  Axrins  Aper,  prsefrtt  ot  i 
praetorians,  and  father.in-law  of  the  deeea^i 
arraigned  of  the  mnrder  in  a  militszy  cocndlf  h 
at  Chalcedon,  and,  without  being  perming 
speak  in  his  own  defence,  was  stabbed  to  t  \ 
heart  by  Diocletian,  whom  the  troops  had  iliu>:j 
proclaimed  emperor.     fDioci.KTiANU&] 

KttmloIiiB  or  Kfimlens  {Numm\  a  ooIiriH 
in  Latium  flowing  into  the  Tyrrhene  sea  c-^ 
Ardea,  on  the  ba^  of  which  was  the  ^  ' 
Aeneas,  whom  the  inhabitants  called  hy'A 
Indiges. 

VlmXdXa  (Nov/uSlo,  ^  No/ioBIa  and  Ntf^V  i 
Vofids^  Niimlda,  pL  No/ukScs  or  Ko/tahi  Ai^^j 
Nfimidae :  Algier\  a  country  of  N.  Africs,  •^'^ -^i 
in  its  original  extent,  was  divided  from  Muf^**'  | 
on  the  W.  by  the  river  Malva  or  Mulucha,  aiti  t 
the  E.  from  the  territory  of  Carthage  (aft.  t^ 
Roman  Province  of  Africa)  by  the  river  Toaa:  i' 
N.  bonndaiy  was  the  Mediteiraaean,  sod  on  ^' 
S.  it  extended  indefinitely  towards  the  chiio 
the  Great  Atlas  and  the  country  of  the  Gata- . 
Intersected  by  the  chain  of  the  Lesser  Atiai.  s^^ 
watered  by  the  streams  lunniitf  down  frofn  li-  :'< 
abounded  in  fine  pastures,  which  were  csrly  ^-^ 
possession  of  by  wandering  tribes  of  Asiatic  or  f" 
who  from  their  occupation  as  heidmen  were  d^^-j 
by  the  Greeks,  here  as  elsewhere,  N<m*^5'  H 
this  name  was  perpetuated  in  that  of  the  c<m^\ 
A  sufficient  account  of  these  tribes,  and  of  tir  j 
connection  with  their  neighbours  «i  the  W  -  'j 
given  under  Maubetania.  The  fcrtilitr  ot  t-j 
country,  inviting  to  agriculture,  gtadoallT  gav?  s^ 
somewhat  more  settled  character  to  the  p^'?'M 
and,  at  their  first  appearance  in  Roman  hi$ti'^ 
we  find  their  2  great  tribes,  the  Massyuw*  *  ' 
the  Massaesyliaus,  forming  2  monarchies*  w^  - 
were  united  into  one  under  Maiini««»  b.c.  -t'  • 
(For  the  historical  details,  see  Masiwsm).  "^" 
Masinissa*s  death  in  148,  his  kingdom  wasdnid  « 
by  his  dying  directions,  between  his  3 sons- 
cipsa,  Mastanabal,  and  QulnJHa ;  but  it  was  y* 
reunited  under  Micipsa,  in  consequence  oi  | 
death  of  both  his  brothers.  His  death,  in  '  ' 
was  speedily  followed  by  the  usurpation  of  J  - 
gurtha,  an  account  of  which  and  of  the  en*-  • 
war  with  the  Romans  is  given  under  JrctW^- *• 
On  the  defeat  of  Jugurtha  in  106,  the  courtn  ^; 
came  virtually  subject  to  the  Bomsni,  bat  :  ' 
permitted  the  family  of  Masinisss  to  p^^^  '"• 
with  the  royal  title  (8eeHKJIP8A^No.2;  Jib^ 
No.  1),  untU  B.C  46,  when  Jaha,  who  had  t^- 
poused  the  cause  of  Pompey  in  the  Cinl  »«*, 
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w  defttted  and  dethroned  liy  JnlhiiCwr,  and 
Xomidk  mm  made  «  Roman  province.  It  teams 
to  baTe  been  about  the  same  time  or  a  little 
hter,  vnder  Aagattiu,  that  the  W.  part  of  the 
cntmiTT  wms  taken  from  Namidia,  and  added  to 
MAiiixTAiiiA,  aa  ^  E.  aa  Saldae.  In  b. c.  30 
Aaxuitus  restored  Juba  II.  to  hit  father^i  king- 
dom of  Nnmidm ;  hut  in  b.  c.  25  he  exchanged  it 
&r  MaiucCania,  and  Nmnidia,  that  it,  the  eonntry 
br.tweeD  Saldae  on  the  W.  and  the  Toaca  on  the 
E^  became  a  Koman  proTinee.  It  waa  again 
dunioithed  by  near  a  hali^  mider  CSandiui  (see 
MACEXTAMiA);and  henceforth,  until  the  Arab 
ncqaett,  the  aenatorial  province  of  Nnmidia  de- 
Doles  the  dittrict  between  the  river  Amptaga  on 
tic  W.  and  the  Tnaea  on  the  K:  itt  capitid  was 
1  irta  {Cbrnttamimek},  The  eoontry,  in  iU  later 
rvistncted  limita,  it  often  dittingnithed  by  the 
nuae  of  New  Nomidia  or  Nnmidui  Proper.  The 
Nomidiana  are  celebrated  in  militaiy  hittory  as 
fouishing  the  best  light  cavalry  to  the  armies, 
tm  «f  Ctethage,  and  afterwards  of  Rome. 

lunlfietif  tfavi  (Nou^uSiKkt  K6\irof;  Bay  of 
Sro>ra&),  the  great  galf  E.  of  Pr.  Tretum  (Seven 
Cipiv).  on  the  N.  of  Nnmidia. 

Bmifteo  (NnmittrflniuX  a  town  in  Loeania 
m  ihe  trontiera  of  Apulia. 
[R0MULII&] 
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(Nnrdnoa :  ATorvw),  a  town  in  the  N. 
4f  tbe  hnd  of  the  Sabinea,  situated  near  the 
»iix»  of  the  Nar  and  amidtt  the  Apennines, 
vaeoce  it  ia  called  by  Virgil  {Ami,  Tii.  716) 
fr^^ida  ywnia.  It  waa  the  bnrthplaoe  of  Sertorius 
ud  of  the  nether  of  Vespatian. 

Vyctiia  (N«m)ft),  that  it,  Antiope,  daughter 
^  Nfcteoa,  and  mother  of  Amphion  and  Zethna. 
Asrnon  ;  Ntcpbub.] 

Vyvtana  (Nmctc^),  ton  of  Hyrieot  hy  the 
'▼mph  Clema,  and  hnaband  of  Polyzo,  by  whom 
^  bfctae  the  bther  of  Antiope  ;  though,  acoord- 
H  to  others,  Antiope  was  the  daughter  of  the 
'«er-god  Atepna.  Antiope  was  carried  off  by 
LdnfieiM,  king  of  Sieyon  ;  whereupon  Nyctens,  who 
V-  v«n)ed  Thebea,  at  the  guardian  of  Labdacns, 
?^ided  Skyoa  with  a  Theban  army.  Nycteus 
«ai  defeated,  and  being  seTerely  wounded,  he  was 
"CTird  baek  to  Thebea,  where,  preWoui  to  hit  death, 
*^  sppointed  hia  brother  Lycus  guardian  of  Lab- 
Ibcws  and  at  the  same  time  reqtdred  him  to  take 
'-fraocp  00  Epopeua.     [Ltcvb.] 

lyrtTmiiBi  daaghtcr  of  Epopent,  king  of  Lea- 
'- ««  or,  aeeocdiag  to  otheta,  of  Nycteus.  Pursued 
••  i  dishoneved  by  her  amorous  father,  the  eon- 
^'^M  hcteelf  in  the  ahade  of  foreata,  where  the 
«»  metanorphoaed  by  Athena  into  an  owU 

ffya^hM  {V^f^tu\  the  name  of  a  numerous 
Jm  «f  (oaale  divinities  of  a  lower  rank,  though 
"  -^  are  dfeignatfd  hy  the  title  of  Olympian,  are 
"^  M  to  the  Bteetittga  of  the  gods  in  Olympus,  and 
«''  i««mbed  aa  the  daagfateia  of  Zeus.    They  may 

*  "itvided  into  2  great  clatteSb  The  let  claaa  em- 
"^rt  those  who  were  recognised  in  the  worship 
'  'Mare.    The  early  Oteeks  taw  in  all  the  phe- 

ania  of  oidiuaij  nature  some  manifestation  of 
'•  dntj  ;   tpringa,  riveta,  grottoes,  tieet,  and 

*  '«xtoial^  all  teeiaed  to  them  fraught  with  life  ; 
*^  til  wen  only  the  viaible  embodimenta  of  so 
"^F  divme  agenta.  The  salutary  and  beneficent 
^**n  o£  aatare  were  thus  personified,  and  re- 
n^i^d  St  to  many  divinitiea.  The  2nd  cfaus  of 
"^^^  aie  pwionifieatiflnt  of  trihea,  races,  and 


ttatea,  aueh  aa  Cyrene,  and  many  otoera.^-1. 
The  n3nnpht  of  -the  Itt  data  must  again  be  sub- 
divided into  variont  species,  according  to  the  diffe- 
rent parts  of  nature  of  which  they  are  the  repre- 
sentatives.  1.  Nympks  0/  Ike  watny  element  To 
these  belong  fitat  the  nymphs  of  the  ocean,  Oeea- 
nide§  (*A«cai^atu,  'AjrcortSer,  vifn^  8\tat),  who 
were  regarded  as  the  danghters  of  Oceanna  ;  and 
next  the  nympht  of  the  Mediterranean  or  inner 
tea,  who  were  regarded  aa  the  daughters  of  Neieut, 
and  hence  were  called  Nereidet  (Nnp<f8f r).  The 
rivers  were  represented  by  the  Peiameides  (Hora- 
HfllZts\  who,  at  local  divinities,  were  named  after 
their  rivers,  at  Acheloidea,  Anigrides,  Ismenidea, 
Amnisiades,  Pactolidea.  The  nympht  of  ireth 
water,  whether  of  riven,  lakes,  brooks,  or  tpringa, 
were  also  designated  by  the  general  name  NakSe$ 
(Ni|il8cs),  though  they  had,  in  addition,  specific 
names  (K/n^Muoi,  Tbfywu^  'EXciort^ftoi,  AifiMtrfSet, 
or  AifiMts),  Even  the  riven  of  the  lower  regiona 
were  described  as  having  their  nymphs  ;  hence  we 
read  of  Nymphae  trnfernae  ptdudit  and  Avemale*. 
Many  of  theoe  nympht  presided  over  waten  or 
springs  which  were  believed  to  inspire  those  who 
diank  of  themu  The  nympht  themselves  were,  there- 
fbre,  thought  to  be  endowed  with  prophetic  power, 
and  to  inspire  men  with  the  same,  and  to  confer  upon 
them  the  gift  of  poetry.  Hence  all  persons  in  a 
state  of  raptnre,  such  aa  teen,  poeta,  madmen,  &c., 
were  taid  to  be  caught  by  the  nympht  (yvfti^ 
hTprroi^  in  Lat  lympkaiLf  fympkatiei).  As  water 
is  necessary  to  feed  all  vegetation  aa  well  as  all 
living  beings,  the  water>nymphs  fireqnently  appear 
in  connection  with  higher  divinities,  aa,  for  example, 
with  Apollo,  the  prophetic  god  and  the  protector 
of  herds  and  fiockt ;  with  Artemis,  the  huntresa 
and  the  protectrett  of  game,  who  was  herself  ori- 
ginally an  Arcadian  nymph  ;  with  Hermes,  the 
fructifying  god  of  flocks  ;  with  Dionysus ;  and  with 
Pan,  the  Sileni  and  Satyn,  whom  they  join  in 
their  Bacchic  revolt  and  dancea. »  8.  Nymph$  of 
mounlaine  and  groUott^  called  Oreadet  (*Of>cid8cr, 
'Opo8fff«yid8cr),  but  sometimes  also  by  namea  de- 
rived from  the  particular  mountains  they  inhabited 
(e.  ff,  Ki9ai/M«y(Bct,  ni}\ul8cf,  Kop^nuu).  »  8. 
Nympke  offoreite^  ^nwet,  ami  giens^  yrete  believed 
sometimes  to  appear  to  and  frighten  solitary  tia- 
vellen.  They  are  designated  by  the  names  *AX- 
o^^ct,  *TAi}«po{,  A6Xo»rid8f r,  and  Navaioi.  ■»  4. 
Nympka  of  iree»^  were  believed  to  die  together 
with  the  trees  which  had  been  their  abode,  and 
with  which  they  had  come  into  existence.  They 
were  called  DryadeB  and  Hamadtyadet  (Apvii^r, 
*AfuSfn4B9S  or  *A8/wdSfft),  from  Spvt,  which  sig- 
nifies not  only  an  oak,  but  any  wild-growing  lof^ 
tree  ;  for  the  nymphs  of  fruit  trees  were  called 
Melidei  (Mi}A(9ct,  also  MiyAidSe t,  "Eiri/iiyXlScr,  or 
'AfioMtyM^fff).  They  seem  to  be  of  Arcadian  ori- 
gin, and  never  appear  together  with  any  of  the 
great  gods.»IL  The  2nd  class  of  nymphs,  who  were 
connected  with  certain  races  or  localities  (Ni5^^ 
X^6>neu)^  usually  have  a  name  derived  from  the 
pUmcs  with  which  they  are  aasociated,  as  Nysiadea, 
Dodonidea,  Lemniae.  —  The  sacrificea  offered  to 
nymphs  usually  consisted  of  goats,  lambs,  milk« 
and  oil,  but  never  of  wine.  They  were  worshipped 
in  many  parta  of  Greece,  espectnlly  near  springs, 
groves,  and  grottoes.  They  an  repretented  in  worka 
of  art  at  bontiful  maident,  either  quite  naked  or 
only  half-covered.  Later  poeta  aometimea  describe 
them  aa  having  tea-coloured  hair. 

Hi 
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Hymphaaum  (Nu^i^cuay,  L  e.  A^m^^i  abode). 
1.  A  mountain,  with  perhaps  a  village,  by  the  river 
AouB,  near  ApoUonia,  in  Illyricnm. «« 8.  A  port 
and  promontory  on  the  coast  of  Illyricum,  3  Roman 
miles  from  Lissos.— *8.  {COkhrffi),  the  S.W.  pro- 
montory of  Acte  or  Athos,  in  ChaJddice. »  4.  A 
seapport  town  of  the  Cbersonesus  Taurica  (Crimea) 
on  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  25  stadia  (2|  geog. 
miles)  from  Panticapaeam. «« 5.  A  place  on  the 
coast  of  Bithynia,«30  stadia  (3  geog.  miles)  W.  of 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Oxines.  — •  6.  A  place  in 
Cilicia,  between  Celenderis  and  Solo& 

Nymphaena  (Nufjupaios),  1.  {Xin/a  or  yimpa\ 
a  small  river  of  Latiom,  falling  into  the  sea  above 
Astura;  of  some  note  as  contribnting  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Pomptine  marshes.  It  now  no  longer 
reaches  the  sea,  but  falls  into  a  little  lake,  called 
Laffo  di  Monad  *"  2.  A  harbour  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  between  the  Prom.  Mer- 
corii  and  the  town  of  Tiliium.  — •  8.  Also  called 
KymphXni  {BastUm/a),  a  small  river  of  Sophene 
in  Annenia,  a  tributary  of  the  upper  Tigris,  flow- 
ing from  N.  to  S.  past  Martyropolis,  in  the  valley 
between  M.  Niphates  and  M.  Masius. 

Nymphidlus  Bablnus,  commander  of  the  prae- 
torian troops,  together  with  Tigellinus,  towards 
the  latter  end  of  Nero*s  reign.  On  the  death  of 
Nero,  A.  D.  68,  he  attempted  to  seise  the  throne, 
but  was  murdered  by  the  friends  of  Galba. 

Vymphia  (Svfipis\  son  of  Xenagoras,  a  native 
of  the  Pontic  Heraclea,  lived  about  a  a  250.  He 
was  a  person  of  distinction  in  his  native  land,  as 
well  as  an  historical  writer  of  some  note.  He 
wrote  a  work  on  Alexander  and  his  successors,  in 
24  books,  and  also  a  histoir  of  Heraclea  in  13  books. 

VympliodSnu  (Nu/n^Mpof ).  1.  A  Greek  his- 
torian of  Amphipolis,  of  uncertain  date,  the  author 
of  a  work  on  the  Laws  or  Customs  of  Asia  {S6fUfut 
*Aclea).mm2,  Of  Syracuse,  likewise  an  historian, 
seems  to  have  lived  about  the  time  of  Philip  and 
Alexander  the  Great  He  wrote  a  Periplus  of 
Asia,  and  a  work  on  Sicily. 

Nfsa  or  Hyisa  (Ni^o-a,  K^ffaa),  was  the  le- 
gendary scene  of  the  nurture  of  Dionysus,  whence 
the  name  was  applied  to  several  places  which  were 
sacred  to  that  god.  1.  In  India,  in  the  district  of 
Goryaea,  at  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  Punjab,  near 
the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Cophen  and  Choaspes, 
probably  the  same  place  as  Nagftra  or  Dionysopolis 
{Nagfar  or  Naagar),  Near  it  was  a  mountain  of 
like  name.  ■»  2.  A  city  or  mountain  in  Aethiopia. 
—  8.  (SuUa».Hisar,  Ru.,  a  litUe  W.  of  NazeU),  a 
city  of  Caria,  on  the  S.  slope  of  M.  Messogis,  built 
on  both  sides  of  the  ravine  of  the  brook  £udon, 
which  falls  into  the  Maeander.  It  was  said  to 
have  been  named  after  the  queen  of  one  of  the 
Antiochi,  having  been  previously  called  Athymbra 
and  Pythopolis.  •»  4.  A  city  of  Cappadocia,  near 
the  Halys,  on  the  road  from  Caesarea  to  Ancyra : 
the  bishopric  of  St  Gregory  of  Nyssa.  ""6.  A  town 
in  Thrace  between  the  rivers  Nestus  and  Strymon. 
^  6._  A  town  in  Boeotia  near  Mt  Helicon. 

Vysaeot,  Kyilus,  Nyseiii,  or  VyiigSna,  a 
flnrname  of  Dionysus,  derived  from  Nysa,  a  moun- 
tain or  city  (see  above),  where  the  god  was  said 
to  have  been  brought  up  by  nymphs. 

Hf  ieldea  or  Vyii&deB,  the  nymphs  of  Nysa, 
Who  are  said  to  have  reared  Dionysus,  and  whose 
»*««  are  Cisseis,  Nysa,  Erato^  Eriphia,  Bromia, 
and  Polyhymno. 

^yx  (NiJ|),  called  Nox  by  the  Romans,  was  a 
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personifieatioii  of  Night  Homer  caUi  her  tke 
subduer  of  gods  and  men,  and  rdatcs  that  Zees 
himself  stood  in  awe  of  her.  In  the  sncieDt  coi- 
mogonies  Night  is  one  of  the  very  fint  croKd 
beings,  for  she  is  described  as  the  dsagbter  if 
Chaos,  and  the  sister  of  Erebus,  by  whom  ihe  be- 
came the  mother  of  Aether  and  Heroers.  Sbe  a 
further  said  to  have  given  birth,  without  a  bn- 
band,  to  Moros,  the  Keres,  Thanatos,  lij}^i^ 
Dreams,  Momus,  Oixys,  the  Hesperidea,  Msertf, 
Nemesis,  and  similar  beings.  In  later  pseta,  nu 
whom  she  is  merely  the  personification  of  tbe  dark- 
ness of  night,  she  is  sometimes  described  S5  % 
winged  gONddess,  and  sometimes  as  r^ing  i&  » 
chariot,  covered  with  a  dark  garment  and  actoc' 
panied  by  the  stars  in  bn'  course.  Her  ^eiida2:^r 
was  in  the  darkness  of  Hades. 


OSttna  ("fioyof :  Frasoo&an'X  a  smsD  rirer  'S 
the  S.  coast  of  Sicily  near  Camarina. 

O&mi  COa/wsj,  a  considerable  river  iBeDt.W 
by  Herodotus  as  riaing  in  the  country  d  t» 
Thyssagetae,  and  fiUling  into  the  Palm  Mae<>ii 
{Sea  of  Azov)  E.  of  the  Tanais  {Doe).  As^ 
is  no  river  which  very  well  answers  this  descnp^'s. 
Herodotus  is  supposed  to  refer  to  one  of  tbe  £■ 
tributaries  of  the  Dos,  such  as  ib^  Sal  <x  ^ 
MamfUk. 

O&gia  ("Ooorif,  Afloo-is,  and  in  later  ^^^ 
"noo-is)  is  the  Greek  form  of  an  Egyptitf  »«^ 
(in  Coptic  OKo/ie,  cm  imkabUed  flaa),  vliic^  *.^ 
used  to  denote  an  iAxnd  imtke  eea  oftaei  ^  '^ 
great  Libyan  Desert:  the  word  has  been  adapted 
into  our  language.  The  Oases  are  depccsKdoi  is 
the  great  table-land  of  Libya,  preservol  from  ^ 
inroad  of  the  shifting  sands  by  steep  hills  of  li>^ 
stone  round  them,  and  watered  by  aprinfs.  vuli 
make  them  fertile  and  habitable.  With  Uie  f^^ 
stitution  of  these  springs  for  the  Nile,  tbcy  clt^tj 
resemble  that  greater  depression  in  the  Ubytf 
Ubie-land,  the  valley  of  £gn>t  The  chief  s]n''^ 
applications  of  the  word  by  the  andent  vriun  i*" 
to  the  2  Oases  on  the  W.  of  Egypt,  which  %^ 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Egyptians  at  ac  f^-l 
period.  — L  OaaiB  Xmor,  the  Lesser  or^e<»^^ 
Oasis  ("Omris  MticpcC,  or  ^  Sfvrc^:  irdU>'/^-^ 
f^  or  Wahrel-Beknesa)^  lay  W.  of  Oxyiyr.<^J| 
and  a  good  day*s  journey  from  the  S.W.  ^f^  ^ 
the  lake  Moeris.  It  was  reckoned  as  bdoDgin^  ^ 
the  Heptanomis,  or  Middle  E^t ;  snd  fonned  3 
separate  Nomos.  -*2.  Omiii  mSjor,  the  Grata. 
Upper,  or  First  Oasis  ("O.  iMrfi/^%  i  »P^ 
&y»  "O.,  and,  in  Herodotus,  woAif  "Oaaa  and  f^A 
MoHifMv^  Wah^d'Kharyeh)^  is  described  by  SuaN 
as  7  days'  journey  W.  of  Abydos,  which  appl>^ 
to  its  N.  end,  as  it  extends  over  more  than  1^  jj 
latitude.  It  belonged  to  V^pet  Egr^U  •^^  '^ 
the  other,  formed  a  distinct  nome :  these  2  o^H 
are  mentioned  together  as  **  duo  Oasitae  **  (»'  ^ 
'OoMTtTcu).  When  the  ancient  writers  use  tie  ^^ 
Oasis  alone,  the  Greater  Oasis  most  generaliy  y\ 
understood.  The  Greater  Oasis  containi  constd^rj 
able  ruins  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  and  lUvBifl 
periods.  Between  and  near  these  were  other  Our^ 
about  which  we  learn  little  or  nothing  frM°  ;-. 
ancient  writers,  though  in  one  of  them,  the  Hti^- 
elrCharbee  or  WdJ^-Datim,  3  days  W.  of  i» 
Greater  Oasis,  there  an  the  nuns  of  a  Raos 
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temple,  inieribed  with  tlie  namet  of  Nero  and  of 
Titua.  The  Oraater  Oasit  it  about  level  with  the 
mUej  of  the  Nile,  the  Leiier  ii  about  200  feet 
higher  than  the  Nile,  in  nearly  the  lame  latitude. 
«»3.  A  etill  more  celebrated  Oaeia  than  either  of 
theie  was  that  called  Ainiii<in>  Waimmm,  Ammo- 
Biun,  TTaiMmiiiiiM  Onuroluaif  from  it«  being  a 
chief  Mat  of  the  wonhip  and  oracle  of  the  god 
Ammon.  It  wu  called  by  the  Arabs  in  the  middle 
ages  Saniariakj  and  now  Siwak,  It  ia  about  15 
geog.  miles  long,  and  12  wide :  its  chief  town, 
SaraJk,  it  in  290  12'  N.  lat,  and  26o  17'  E.  long.: 
its  distance  from  Cairo  is  12  days,  and  from  ue 
N.  coast  about  160  statute  miles:  the  ancients 
reckoned  it  12  days  from  Memphis,  and  5  days 
from  Paraetonium  on  the  N.  coast  It  was  inha- 
bited by  various  Libyan  tribes,  but  the  ruling 
people  wen  a  race  kindred  to  the  Aethiopians 
above  Egypt,  who,  at  a  period  of  unknown  anti- 
quity, had  introdniDed,  probably  from  Meroe,  the 
worship  of  Ammon:  tne  government  was  mo- 
narchic The  Ammonians  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  subject  to  the  old  Egyptian  monarohy.  Cam- 
byses,  after  conquering  E^pt  in  B.  c.  525,  sent  an 
army  against  them,  whi£  was  overwhelmed  by 
the  sands  of  the  Desert.  In  b.  &  331,  Alexander 
the  Great  visited  the  orade,  which  hailed  him  as 
the  son  of  Zeus  Ammon.  The  oracle  was  also 
visited  by  Cato  of  Utiea.  Under  the  Ptolemies 
and  the  Romans,  it  was  subject  to  Egypt,  and 
ibrmcd  part  of  the  Nomos  Libya.  The  most  re> 
markable  objects  in  the  Oasis,  besides  the  temple 
of  Ammon,  were  the  palace  i^  the  ancient  kings, 
abundant  springs  of  salt  water  (as  well  as  fresh) 
frtmi  which  salt  was  made,  and  a  well,  called  Pons 
Solis,  the  water  of  which  was  cold  at  noon,  and 
warm  in  the  morning  and  evening.  Considerable 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  Ammon  an  still  standing  at 
the  town  of  Shiak.  In  ancient  times,  the  Oasis 
had  no  town,  but  the  inhabitants  dwelt  in  scattered 
villages.  »4.  In  other  parts  of  the  Libyan  Desert, 
then  were  oases  of  which  the  ancients  had  some 
knowledge,  but  which  they  do  not  mention  by  the 
name  of  Oases,  but  by  their  specific  names,  such 
as  AuouAf  Phazania,  and  othem 

OaxM.    [Oazds.] 

Oaxqs  ("Oo^of :  'Odtiof),  oiled  Azu  ("A^of) 
by  Herodotus,  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Crete  on 
the  river  Oazes,  and  near  Eieuthema,  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  Oaxes  or  Oazua,  who 
was,  according  to  some  accounts,  a  son  of  Acacallis, 
the  daughter  of  Minos,  and,  acoarding  to  others,  a 
son  of  Apollo  by  Anchiale. 

ObiU  (AvOa)^  a  town  of  the  Vettones  in  His- 
pania  Tamconensis. 

ObUvidnia  TliimaL    [Locaba.] 

OWbDtm  (Koja-Ckai  at  SandnUi-C^^^  an  E. 
tributary  of  the  Maeander,  in  Phiygia. 

OMnga  {Aar\  a  W.  tributary  of  the  Rhine, 
forming  the  boundary  between  Oermania  Superior 
and  Inferior. 

ObaSquna,  JflUui,  the  name  prefixed  to  a  frag* 
Blent  entitled  De  ProdigUt  ot  Prodigiorum  IAbeUu$^ 
eontaining  a  rec<»d  of  the  phenomena  clasied  by 
the  Romans  under  the  general  designation  ci 
Pndigia  or  Otiuda,  The  series  extends  in  chrono> 
logical  order  frtim  the  consulship  of  Scipio  and 
Laelins,  b.c.  190,  to  the  consulship  of  Fabius  and 
Aelius,  B.C.  11.  The  materials  are  derived  in  a 
V^^  measure  from  Livy,  whose  very  words  are 
^mpkuAj  employed.    With  regard  to  the  oom- 
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piler  we  know  nothing.  The  style  is  tolerably 
pure,  but  does  not  belong  to  the  Augustan  age. 
The  best  editions  are  by  S^heffer,  Amst.  1679,  and 
by  Oudendorp,  Lug.  Bat  1720. 

ObvcSU,  ObnouB  or  Obulofila  {AfoHdow),  a 
town  in  Uispania  Baetica  on  the  road  from  Hiapalis 
to  Emerita  and  Corduba. 

Obiileo  (Pbreaoia),  sumamed  Pontifloenie,  a 
Roman  municipium  in  Hiapanla  Baetica,  300  atadia 
from  Corduba. 

Oe&Ua  (*X}«aX4a,  'AicoXcii,  alao  *a«dXcia,  'nica. 
\4at:  *X2«aA,f^),  an  ancient  town  in  Boeotia,  be- 
tween Haliartna  and  Alaloomenae,  situated  on  a 
river  of  the  aame  name  fidling  into  the  lake  Copais, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Tilphuaion. 

Ooeftsldea.    [Nymfhab.] 

Oottaiu  (*Xljccoy^fX  >»  the  oldeat  Greek  poets^ 
is  the  god  of  the  water  which  was  believed  to 
surround  the  whole  earth,  and  which  was  supposed 
to  be  the  source  of  all  the  rivers  and  other  waters 
of  the  world.  This  water-god,  in  the  TTieogony  of 
Hesiod,  is  the  son  of  Heaven  and  Earth  (OUpai^s 
and  PaMt),  the  husband  of  Tethys,  and  the  fiither 
of  all  the  rivei^igods  and  water-nymphs  of  the 
whole  earth.  He  is  introduced  in  person  in  the 
Prometheus  of  Aeschylus.  As  to  the  physical  idea 
attached  by  the  early  Greeks  to  the  word,  it  seems 
that  they  regarded  the  earth  as  a  flat  circle,  which 
was  encompassed  by  a  rieer  perpetually  flowing 
round  it,  and  this  river  was  Oceanus.  (This  notion 
is  ridiculed  by  Herodotus.)  Out  of  and  into  this 
river  the  sun  and  the  stan  were  supposed  to  rise 
and  set ;  and  on  its  banks  were  the  abodes  of  the 
dead.  From  this  notion  it  naturslly  resulted  that, 
as  geographical  knowledge  advanced,  the  name  was 
applied  to  the  great  omter  waten  of  the  earth,  in 
contxadistinctbn  to  the  vmef  seas,  and  especially 
to  the  Atkudic,  or  the  sea  without  the  Pillan  of 
Hercules  (4  H*»  daXirrtLf  Mare  Exterius)  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  MedUerranmn^  or  the  Sea  with- 
m  that  limit  {i^irrSs  dcUorra,  Mare  Internum); 
and  thus  the  Atlantic  is  often  called  simply  Oceft- 
nns.  The  epithet  Atlantic  (^  * ArAorrud^  d^Ao^^o, 
Herod^  6  A.  w6rrM,  Eurip.;  Atlantlcnm  Mare) 
was  applied  to  it  from  the  mythical  position  of 
Atlas  being  on  its  shores.  The  other  great  waten 
which  were  denoted  by  the  same  term  are  de< 
scribed  under  their  specific  names. 

Oeilia  (*0«i|Aif :  Gkda\  a  oelebnted  harbour 
and  emporium,  at  the  S.  W.  point  of  Anbia  Felix, 
just  at  the  entrance  to  the  lied  Sea. 

Oeallna  Lbo&biu,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher, 
was  a  native  of  some  Greek  city  in  Lucania,  but 
we  have  no  particulan  of  his  life.  We  have 
still  extant  under  his  name  a  considenble  fragment 
of  a  work,  entitled,  **  On  the  Nature  of  the  Whole,** 
{w§fl  rift  rou  warrhs  ^wriot),  written  in  the  Ionic 
dialect ;  but  it  is  much  disputed  whether  it  is  a 
genuine  work.  In  this  work  the  author  maintains 
that  the  whole  (t^  voir,  or  6  ic6cnos)  had  no  be- 
ginning, and  wUl  have  no  end.  Edited  by  Ru- 
dolphi.  Lips.  1801—8. 

MliinL  L  A  town  in  the  N.  E.  of  Lusitania 
between  the  Tagus  and  the  Durius,  whoso  inha^ 
bitants,  the  Ocelenses,  also  bore  the  name  of  Lan- 
denses.  — 2.  {Uoelio  or  [lMam\  a  town  in  the 
Cottian  Alps,  was  the  last  place  in  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
before  entering  the  territories  of  king  Cottins. 

OdUk  {"Oxn^  the  highest  mountain  in  Euboea, 
was  in  the  S.  of  the  isUnd  near  Caijstos,  running 
out  into  the  promontory  Caphareus. 
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Oehu.     [Artazbrxis  III.] 

Oohni  ("Oxof,  "0x01)9  <^  gi^Mt  "▼'Br  of  C«iitnl 
Alia,  flowing  firom  the  N.  tide  of  the  Puopamuiu 
(Hindoo  Koo$k),  aeooxding  to  Strabo,  through 
Hjrrcania,  into  the  Caspian;  aeeording  to  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy,  through  Bactria,  into  the  Oxia.  Some 
suppoie  it  to  be  only  another  name  for  the  Oziia. 
In  the  Pehlvi  dialect  the  word  denotes  a  river  in 
general. 

Ooriottlnm  (Ocriculanns :  nr.  (krieoK  Rn.^  an 
important  Bunicipiam  in  Umbria,  situated  on  the 
Tiber  nev  its  confluence  with  the  Nar,  and  on  the 
Via  Flaminia,  leading  from  Rome  to  Namia,  &c 
Then  are  ruins  of  an  aqueduct,  an  amphitheatre 
and  temples  near  the  modem  OtrieotiL 

Oerina  or  Ocliala,  mother  of  Servina  TnlUns. 
For  details,  see  Tullius. 

Oot&vU.  L  Sister  of  the  emperor  Angnstua, 
was  married  first  to  C  Mareellns,  consul,  b.  a  60, 
and  subsequently,  upon  the  death  of  the  latter,  to 
Antony,  the  triumvir,  in  40.  This  nuariage  was 
regarded  as  the  harbinger  of  a  lasting  peace.  Au- 
gnstui  was  warmly  attached  to  his  siater,  and  she 
possessed  all  the  charms  and  virtues  likely  to 
secure  a  lasting  influence  over  the  mind  of  a  hns- 
band.  Her  beauty  was  universally  allowed  to  be 
superior  to  that  of  Cleopatra,  and  her  virtue  was 
such  as  to  ezdte  admiration  in  an  age  of  growing 
licentiousness  and  corruption.  For  a  time  Antony 
seemed  to  forget  Cleopatm ;  but  he  soon  became 
tired  of  his  virtuous  wife,  and  upon  his  return  to 
the  East,  he  forbade  her  to  follow  him.  When  at 
length  the  war  broke  out  between  Antony  and 
Augustus,  Octavia  was  divorced  by  her  husband  ; 
but  instead  of  resenting  the  insults  she  had  re* 
eeived  from  him,  she  brought  up  with  can  his 
ehildren  by  Fulvia  and  Cleopatra.  She  died  n.  c 
11.  Octavia  had  5  children,  3  by  MarceUni^  a 
son  and  2  daughten,  and  2  by  Antony,  both 
danghtea.  Her  son,  M.  Maroellns,  was  adopted 
by  Augustas,  and  was  destined  to  be  his  suceessor, 
but  died  in  23.  [Marckllos,  No.  9.]  The 
descendants  of  her  2  daughten  by  Antonius  sno- 
oeosively  ruled  the  Roman  worid.  The  elder  of 
them  married  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbns,  and  be- 
came the  grandmother  of  the  emperor  Nero  ;  the 
younger  of  them  married  Drusus,  the  brother  of 
the  emperor  Tiberius,  and  became  the  mother  of 
the  emperor  Claudius,  and  the  grandmother  of  the 
emperor  Caligula.  [Antonia.]«w2.  The  daughter 
of  the  emperor  Claudius,  by  his  Srd  wife,  Vsleria 
Messalina,  was  bom  about  a.  d.  42.  She  was  at 
first  betroUied  by  Claudius  to  L.  Silanus,  who  put 
an  end  to  his  life,  as  Agrippina  had  destined  Oc- 
tavia to  be  the  wife  of  her  son,  afterwards  the 
emperor  Nero.  She  was  married  to  Nero  in  a.  d. 
53,  but  was  soon  deserted  by  her  young  and  pro- 
fligate husband  for  Poppaea  Sabina.  After  living 
with  the  latter  as  his  mistress  for  some  time,  he 
resolved  to  recognise  her  as  his  legal  wife ;  and 
accordingly  he  divorced  Octavia  on  the  aU^fed 
ground  of  sterility,  and  then  married  Poppaea, 
A.  D.  62.  Shortly  afterwards,  Octavia  was  nUsely 
accused  of  adultery,  and  was  banished  to  the  little 
island  of  Pandataria,  where  she  was  put  to  death« 
Her  untimely  end  excited  general  commiseration. 
Octavia  is  the  heroine  of  a  tn^edy,  found  among 
the  worics  of  Seneca,  but  the  author  of  which  was 
more  probably  Cnriatias  Matemui. 

Oeteviiaw.    [AuoDmrva.] 

Oet&tliu.    1.  On.,  sanamed  BvflUy  gnaMtar 
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mbont  a,  c  230,  nay  be  regarded  as  the  fooodcr 
of  the  fiunily.  The  Oetavii  originsUy  csme  from  \\e 
Volscian  town  of  Velitrae,  where  a  stnet  and  is 
altar  bore  the  name  of  Oetarins.**!  Cn.,  m  of 
No.  7,  plebeian  aedile  206,  and  pnMor  205,  vIkb 
he  obtained  Sardinia  as  his  prorince.  He  was  a^ 
tively  employed  during  the  reoudnda  of  tk  ^ 
Punic  war,  and  he  was  present  st  die  battle  d 
ZuaB,^»S,  0&.,  aon  of  No.  2,  was  pnetor  \fZ, 
and  had  the  command  of  the  fleet  ia  the  var 
against  PerMUS.  He  was  coaanl  165.  b  1 6*2  U 
was  one  of  3  ambassadon  ssnt  into  Stria,  b: 
was  assassinated  at  Lao^esa,  by  a  Greek  of  *h 
name  of  Leptinea,  at  the  instigation,  ai  was  srp- 
poaed,  of  Lyaiaa,  the  guardian  of  the  yoong  kcj 
Antiochns  V.  A  statue  of  Oetavias  wai  plxed  t 
the  flostn  at  Rone,  where  it  was  ia  the  tne  'rf 
Cioero.«»4.  Cbi.,  aon  of  No.  3,  coasal  128.— i 
X.,  periwpB  younger  eon  of  No.  8,  wsf  tbe  c«}- 
league  of  Tib.  Ocaeofatts  in  the  tnbanste  of  \kt 
plebs,  133,  when  he  oppeaed  his  tribasitiBD  tt^ 
to  the  pasamg  of  the  ^^arian  law.  He  w  .r 
consequence  deposed  foam  his  office  by  Tib.  Oi» 
chus.«»6.  On.,  a  sopporter  of  the  shstMixcW 
party,  was  consul  87  wdth  L.  CoroeliBi  C:ru 
After  Sulla'k  depavtore  foom  Italy,  in  order  t 
carry  en  the  war  against  Mithridatei,  s  nheS'V 
emteat  arose  between  the  2  coasals,  vbicb  Ki- 
rn the  expulsion  of  Cinaa  firom  thecitj,aix!  s^ 
bemg  deprived  of  the  oonsnlshspw  Ccma  f-j^ 
afterwards  retumad  at  the  head  of  s  pt^"^ 
anny,  and  aceompaaiad  by  Marias.  R^  *^. 
compelled  to  sumoder,  and  Oetarias  w  euj- 
the  first  victims  in  the  massairfs  thst  V^^ 
His  head  was  cut  off  and  suspended  on  tbenvtn. 
—7.1.,  son  of  No.  6,  consd  75,died  in  :*." 
proconsul  of  Cilioia,  and  was  saeeeeded  ifi^ 
command  of  the  province  by  L.  Lacalloa.— (•  ^' 
son  of  No.  7,  CQOsal  76.-9.  IL,  son  rf  N"^ '- 
was  cumle  aedile  60,  along  with  M.  Cselna  i^ 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civfl  war  in  49,0^ 
eaponsed  the  aristocmtieal  party,  and  terni  » 
legate  to  M.  Bibnlus,  who  lad  tiie  sopren*^ 
mand  of  the  Pmnpeian  fleet  After  the  ta^ 
of  Pharsalia,  Octavius  sailed  to  lUjn^i  j: 
having  been  driven  out  of  this  coimtrf  (4/)  S 
Caesar't  legates,  he  fled  to  Africa.  He  ni  r 
sent  at  the  batOe  of  Actium  (31),  wbeo  beciv 
manded  part  of  Antony'^  fleet— 10.  C  r»^ 
aon  of  No.  1,  and  the  ancestor  of  A^^ 
remained  a  siaiple  Roman  eqnes,  without  aO'i^, 
ing  to  rise  any  higher  in  the  elate.— ll*  C*  '^ 
of  No.  10,  and  great-grandfather  of  Ant'oW 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  2nd  Punic  ^*  ">  *;f| 
he  served  as  tribune  of  the  sddicfs.  He  «2*  fW 
sent  at  the  batUe  of  Cannae  (216),  sod  was «»- '{ 
the  fow  who  survived  theengagement— !*•  J 
son  of  No.  11,  and  giandfiidier  of  AafJ*» 
Uved  quietly  at  his  v5la  at  Vslitiae,  ^^ 
aspiring  to  the  dignities  of  the  Btmn 
—18.  C,  son  of  No.  12,  and  fother  of  Aitf^ 
was  praetor  61,  and  in  the  foUowing  y*^*"^^ 
C  Antonius  in  the  govenunent  of  }t»e*^ 
which  he  administered  vrith  equal  iaiffp^ 
energy.    He  returned  to  Italv  in  59,  died  th:^ 

lowing  year,  58,  at  Nola,  in  Campaois, ja  »^  ^ 
aame  room  in  which  Aagastos  afkerwaida  rt**- 
his  Ust    By  his  Snd  wifo  Atis,  OcUftiu  b^| 
daaghter  and  a  son,  the  latiar  of  vhoD  was  «o 

qnently  the  emperor  AwnstDS.   [Aoai'STtM, 
14.  L.,  a  legate  of  Pwnpey  ia  tha  vtf  ii«>^ 
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pimtes,  67,  wai  sent  by  Pmnpej  mtc  Ci«te  to 
•uperaede  Q.  Meteilns  in  the  command  of  the 
iabuid ;  but  Metelliu  refused  to  surrender  the 
comnuuid  to  him.     [Mbtkllvr,  No.  16.] 

Oeti.^ni  Balbu.    [Balbus.] 

OetodlkniB  (Octodurensis :  Mtifiiffny),  a  town 
of  the  Veragri  in  the  coontry  of  the  HeWetii,  is 
•itnated  in  a'Talley  tnrroiinded  by  lofty  moumtains, 
and  on  the  mer  Dranee  -  near  the  spot  where  it 
flows  into  the  Rhone.  The  ancient  town,  like  the 
modem  one,  was  divided  by  the  Dnnce  into  2 
parts.    The  inhabitants  had  the  «/m  LatiL 

OetOgtea,  a  town  of  the  Ileigetes  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensia  near  the  Iberus,  probably  S.  of  the 
Sicoris. 

OetolSphiif,  a  plaee  of  uncertain  site,  in  the  N. 
of  Thessaly  or  the  S.  of  Macedonia. 

OojPpM.    [Habptiak.] 

ik^hSeCdKipvn.)  1.  One  of  the  daughters 
of  Oceanns  and  Tethys.«*2.  Daughter  of  the  cen- 
taur Chiron,  possessed  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  changed  into  a  mare. 

OdMi&thiis,  the  ruler  of  Palmyra,  checked  the 
Tictorious  career  of  the  Persians  after  the  defeat 
and  capture  of  Valerian,  a.  d.  260,  and  drove  Sapor 
out  of  Syria.  In  return  for  these  services,  Oallie- 
nus  bestowed  upon  Odenathus  the  title  of  Au- 
gustus. Odenathus  was  soon  afterwards  murdered 
by  some  of  his  relations,  not  without  the  consent, 
it  is  said,  of  his  wife  Zenobia,  266.  He  was  suc- 
eeeded  by  ZstOBiA. 

OdeMW  C09riffv6t:  *0lhi99(ryis,  'OSiy^irt^f ).  1. 
(Fama),  also  called  Odyssns  and  Odissus  at  a 
later  time,  a  Greek  town  in  Thracia  (in  the  biter 
Moesia  Inferior)  on  the  Pontns  Euzinus  nearly 
due  E.  of  Mareianopolis,  was  founded  by  the  Mi- 
lesians in  the  territory  of  the  Crobysi  in  the  reign 
of  Astyages,  king  of  Media  (&C.  594 — 559). 
The  town  possessed  a  good  harbour,  and  carried  on 
an  extensive  commerce.  —■  S.  A  seapc^  in  Sarmatia 
Enropaea,  on  the  N.  of  the  Pontus  Euzinus  and 
en  the  river  Sangarius,  W.  of  Olbia  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Borysthenes.  It  was  some  distance  N.E.  of 
the  modem  Odeua, 

Odoicer,  usually  called  king  of  the  Hemli,  was 
the  leader  of  the  barbarians,  who  overthrew  the 
Western  empire,  a.  d.  476.  He  took  the  title  of 
king  of  Italy,  and  reigned  till  his  power  was  over* 
thrown  by  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Goths.  Odoacer 
was  defeated  in  S  decisive  battles  by  Theodoric 
(489—490),  and  then  took  refuge  in  Ravenna, 
where  he  was  besieged  for  3  yearsL  He  at  last 
capitulated  on  con£tion  that  he  and  Theodoric 
should  be  joint  kings  of  Italy  ;  but  Odoacer  was 
soon  aftarwarda  murdered  by  his  rival. 

OdomaatiM  ('O^/iovrud)),  a  district  in  the 
N.E.  of  Macedonia  between  the  Strymon  and  the 
Nesttts,  inhabited  by  the  Thiacian  tribe  of  the 
Odomanti  or  Odomantes. 

OdrfiM  (*08»/^<rai),  the  most  powerful  people 
in  Thrace,  dwelt,  according  to  Herodotus,  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  Artiscus,  a  tributary  of  the  He- 
bros,  but  also  spread  Inrther  W.  over  the  whole 
phun  of  the  Hebrus.  Soon  after  the  Persian  wars 
Teres,  king  of  the  Odiysae,  obtained  the  sove- 
reiimty  over  several  of  the  other  Thracian  tribes, 
and  extended  his  dominions  as  &r  as  the  Black 
•ea.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sitaloes,  who 
became  the  master  of  almost  the  whole  of  Thrace. 
His  empire  comprised  all  the  territory  from 
Abdem  to  tha  aioDtka  of  the  Danube,  and  from 
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Byzantium  to  the  sources  of  the  Strymon ;  and  it 
is  described  by  Thucydides  as  the  greatest  of  all 
the  kingdoms  between  the  Ionian  gulf  and  the 
Euzine,  both  in  revenue  and  opulence.  Sitalces 
assisted  the  Athenians  in  the  Peloponnesian  war 
against  Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedonia.  [Sftalcbs.] 
He  died  &  c.  424,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  ne- 
phew Seuthes  I.  On  the  death  of  the  hitter  about 
the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  power  of 
the  Odrysae  declined.  For  the  subsequent  history 
of  the  Odtysae,  see  Thracia. 

Odjnte  (*08^(rreta),  a  town  of  Hispania  Bae- 
tica,  situated  N.  of  Abdera  amidst  the  mountains 
of  Turdetania,  with  a  temple  of  Athena,  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Odysseus  ( Ulyss«»s).  Its  position 
is  quite  uncertain.  Some  of  the  ancients  supposed 
it  to  be  the  same  as  Olisipo. 

Odyueni.    [Ultssbs.] 

Oaa  ( 'Ecfta,  Ptol. :  Oeensis:  Tnpclli  9  Ru.),  a  city 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  Regie  Syrtica 
(i.  e.  between  the  S3rrtes),  was  one  of  the  3  cities 
of  the  African  Tripolia,  and,  under  the  Romans,  a 
colony  by  the  name  of  Aelia  Augusta  Felix.  It 
had  a  mixed  population  of  Libyans  and  Sicilians. 

Osa  (Ola),  a  town  in  the  island  of  Aegina,  20 
stadia  from  the  capital. 

OeagroB,  or  Oeiger  (Obypos),  king  of  Thrace, 
was  the  fiither,  by  the  muse  Calliope,  of  Orpheus 
and  Linus.  Hence  the  sisters  of  Orpheus  are 
called  Oeaffridet^  in  the  sense  of  the  Muses.  The 
adjective  Osopnat  is  also  used  by  the  poets  as 
equivalent  to  Thracian.  Henee  Oso^rtas  Aoemas, 
Oeagruu  Htbnu^  dec. 

Oamtlii  or  Oeaathto  (OtdWhy,  OlM^ui :  Oiov- 
Ms :  Ookuadhi),  a  town  of  the  Locri  Osolae  on 
the  coast,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Crissaean  gulf. 

Odbo  or  0«aa«>  (O^yamui),  a  town  of  the  Va- 
soones  on  the  N.  coast  of  Hispania  Tanraconen»is 
situated  on  a  promontoiy  of  the  same  name,  and 
on  the  river  Magrada. 

Oeaz  (Ola^),  son  of  Nauplius  and  Clymene,  and 
brother  of  Palamedes  and  Nausimedon. 

OebUu  (OrffoAot).  L  Son  of  Cynortas,  hns- 
band  of  Gorgophone,  and  fiither  of  Tyndareus, 
Pirene,  and  Arene,  was  king  of  Sparta,  where  he 
was  afterwards  hcmoured  with  an  heroum.  Ac- 
cording to  others  he  was  son  of  Perieres  and 
grandson  of  Cynortas,  and  was  married  to  the 
nymph  Batea,  by  whom  he  had  several  children. 
The  patronymic  OebaUdsa  is  not  only  applied  to  his 
descoidants,  but  to  the  Spartans  generally,  as 
Hyacinthus,  Castor,  Pollux,  &c.  The  feroinino 
patronymic  Oebalia  and  the  adjective  Oebalims  are 
applied  in  the  same  way.  Henee  Helen  is  called 
by  the  poeU  ObAo/u,  and  Oebalia  pMw;  the  city 
of  Tarentnm  is  termed  Oebaiia  arm,  because  it  was 
founded  by  the  Lacedaemonians ;  and  since  the 
Sabines  were,  according  to  one  tradition,  a  Iaco- 
daemonian  colony,  we  find  the  Sabine  king  Titus 
Tatius  named  Otboiitu  Titus,  and  the  Sabine 
women  Oebalidti  matret.  (Ov.  Fcut.  i.  260,  iii. 
230.) Mid.  Son  of  Telon  by  a  nymph  of  the  stream 
Sebethns,  near  Naples,  ruled  in  Campania. 

OtohiUa  (OixoAta:  OixoAictJt,  OlxaAi^iyi). 
1.  A  town  in  Theasaly  on  the  Penens  near  Tricca. 
i— 8.  A  town  in  Thessaly,  belonging  to  the  terri- 
tory of  Trachis.  i»  8.  A  town  in  Messenia  on  tiie 
frontier  of  Arcadia,  identified  by  Fausanias  with 
Caraasium,  by  Strabo  with  Andania.  ■—  4.  A  town 
of  Euboea  in  the  district  Eretria.  —  The  ancients 
were  divided  in  opinion  which  of  these  places  was 
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tbe  recidenee  of  Eurjrtns,  whom  Hereulet  defeated 
and  slew.  The  original  legend  probably  belonged 
to  the  Thessalian  Oechalia,  and  was  tboice  trans- 
ferred to  the  other  towns. 

OeoflmSnlu  (OZicov^Mof ),  bishop  of  Tricca  in 
Thessal y,  a  Greek  commentator  on  rarious  parts  of 
the  New  Testament,  probably  flourished  about  a.  d. 
950.  He  has  the  reputation  of  a  judicious  com- 
mentator, careful  in  compilation,  modest  in  offering 
his  own  judgment  and  neat  in  expression.  Most 
of  his  commentaries  were  published  at  Paris,  1631. 

OedXpu  (OiSfirovs),  son  of  Laius  and  Jocaste 
>f  Thebes.     The  tragic  hit  of  this  hero  is  more 
celebrated  than  that  of  any  other  legendary  per- 
■onage,  on  account  of  the  frequent  use  which  the 
tragic  poets  hare  made  of  it.     In  their  hands  it 
underwent  various  changes  and  embellishments  ; 
but  the  common  story  ran  as  follows.    Laius,  son 
of  Labdacus,  was  king  of  Thebes,  and  huslmnd  of 
Jocaste,  a  daughter  of  Menoeceus  and  sister  of 
Creon.  An  oncle  had  informed  Laius  that  he  was 
destined  to  perish  by  the  hands  of  his  own  son. 
Accordingly,  when  Jocaste  gave  birth  to  a  son, 
they  pierced  his  feet,  bound  them  together,  and 
exposed  the  child  on  Mt.  Cithaeron.  There  he  was 
found  by  a  shepherd  of  king  Polybns  of  Corinth, 
and   was  called  from  his  swollen  feet  Oedipus. 
Having  been  carried  to  the  palace,  the  king  and 
his  wife  Merope  (or  Periboea)  brought  him  up  as 
their  own  child.    Once,  however,  Oedipus  was 
taunted  by  a  Corinthian  with  not  being  the  king^ 
aon,  whereupon  he  proceeded  to  Delphi  to  consult 
the  oracle.  The  oracle  replied  that  he  waa  destined 
to  slay  his  &ther  and  commit  incest  with  his 
mother.    Thinking  that  Polybus  was  his  fiither, 
be  resolved  not  to  return  to  Corinth ;  but  on  his 
road  between  Delphi  and  Daulis  he  met  his  real 
fatfa^  Laius.  Polyphontes,  the  charioteer  of  Laius 
bade  Oedipus  make  way  for  them ;  whereupon  a 
BcufRe  ensued  in  which  Oedipus  slew  both  Laius 
and  his  charioteer.  In  the  mean  time  die  celebrated 
Sphinx  had  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Thebes.    Seated  on  a  rock,  she  put  a  riddle  to 
every  Theban  that  passed  t^,  and  whoever  was 
unable  to  solve  it  was  killed  by  the  monster.  This 
cidamity  induced  the  Thebans  to  proclaim  that 
whoever  should  deliver  tbe  country  of  the  Sphinx, 
should  be  made  king,  and  should  receive  Jocaste 
as  his  wife.     Oedipns  came  forward,  and  when  he 
approached  the  Sphinx  she  gave  the  riddle  as 
follows :  **  A  being  with  4  feet  has  2  feet  and  3 
feet,  and  only  one  voice;  but  its  feet  vary,  and 
when  it  has  most  it  is  weakest"    Oedipus  solved 
the  riddle  by  saying  that  it  was  man,  who  in 
infancy  crawls  upon  all  fours,  in  manhood  stands 
erect  upon  2  feet,  and  in  old  age  supports  his  tot- 
tering legs  with  a  staff.    The  Sphinx,  enraged  at 
the  solution  of  the  riddle,  thereupon  threw  her^ 
self  down  from  the  rock.    Oedipus  now  obtained 
the  kingdom  of  Thebes,  and  married  his  mother, 
by  whom  he  became  the  &ther  of  Eteocles,  Poly- 
nicea,  Antigone,  and  Ismene.    In  consequence  of 
this  incestuous  alliance  of  which  no  one  was  aware, 
the  country  of  Thebes  was  visited  by  a  plague. 
The  oracle,  on  being  consulted,  ordered  that  the 
murderer  of  Laius  should  be  expelled.    Oedipus 
accordingly  pronounced  a  solemn  curse  upon  the 
miiknown  murderer,  and  declared  him  an  exile; 
but  when  he  endeavoured  to  discover  him,  he  was 
informed  by  the  seer  Tiresias  that  he  himself  was 
both  the  patricide  and  the  husband  of  his  mother. 
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Jocaste  now  hung  herself,  and  Oedipus  |nt  «t  \n 
own  eyes.  From  this  point  tnditiotu  AiSa,  U 
according  to  some,  Oedipus  in  kit  Uiodua  n> 
expelled  from  Thebes  by  his  sous  sad  broiher-fr 
law,  Creon,  who  undertook  the  goTrnuoent,  ui 
he  was  accompanied  by  Antigone  in  1>»  exile  ^ 
Attica ;  while  according  to  othos  he  was  imprbAto 
by  his  ions  at  Thebes,  in  order  that  his  dsgocf 
might  remain  concealed  from  the  eret  of  th«  v«ii 
The  fiither  now  cursed  his  sons,  vho  agreed  to  ruf 
over  Thebes  alternately,  but  became  m^drti  a  i 
dispute,  in  consequence  of  which  they  foa^bt  ^ 
smgle  combat,  and  slew  each  other.  Hemp-o 
CrMu  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  ezpe^* 
Oedipus.  Af^r  long  wanderings  Oedi{nii  ari^ 
in  the  erove  of  the  Enmenideti^  near  Coi'jaov  n 
Attica;  he  was  there  honoured  by  Themu  m  '^ 
misfortune,  and,  according  to  an  orade,  the  hs^ 
nides  removed  him  from  the  esrth,  and  no  c:« 
was  allowed  to  approach  his  tomb.  Aceordis;  t^ 
Homer,  Oedipus,  tormented  by  the  EnoDTei  of  »j 
mother,  continued  to  reign  at  Thebet,  ^ha  Ic: 
death;  he  fell  in  battle,  and  wss  hoouei  a: 
Thebes  with  funeral  aolemnitiea 

Oenita  (Otyt^i  OiVcwmvt),  a  tea^  to«3  s' 
the  Locri  Ozolae,  R  of  Naupactua 

Oeaens  (O^vc^f ),  aon  of  Portheui,  h\u^ ' 

Althaea,  by  whom  he  became  the  btfaer  ail^i^^ 

and  Meieager,  and  waa  thus  the  giaodf^tbe:  ti 

Dioraedes.     He  waa  king  of  Pleoroo  and  CaivJ« 

in  Aetolia.  This  is  Homer *s  account;  bntsoxc!'; 

to  bter  authorities  he  waa  the  son  of  PortM  ^^ 

Euryte,  and  the  fiither  of  Toxeus,  whoa  htkiai^^ 

kiUed,  Thyreus  (Phereus),  Clymenua,  Pfli?i«*' 

Agelaus,  Meieager,  Gorge,  Eurymede,  M^mifK 

Mothone,  and  Deianira.      His  secoad  «i»  «» 

Melanippe,  the  daughter  of  Hipponoovb}'*"^ 

he  had  Tydeus  according  to  some  aocooDti;  tiM^ 

according  to  others  Tydeoa  was  his  son  br  hii  '>"^ 

daughter  Gorge.    He  ia  said  to  have  bees  de^^^ 

of  his  kingdom  by  the  aons  of  his  brother  .^?^ 

who  imprisoned  and  ill  naed  him.    He  v»  *3^ 

quentiy  avenged  by  Diomedes,  who  ile*  Ap7-» 

and  his  sons,  and  restored  the  kittgd(»n  eithe;  u 

Oenens  himself  or  to  hia  son-in-lair  AndneiD^^ 

as  Oeneus  was  too  old.    Diomedes  took  bis  gns-- 

father  with  him  to  Peloponnesus,  but  some  of  *^' 

sons  who  ky  in  ambush,  slew  the  old  man,  txu 

the  altar  of  Telephus  in  Arcadia.  Diomedes  bcr.^ 

his  body  at  Aigos,  and  named  tbe  tovn  of  0»«< 

after  him.    According  to  others  Oeaeos  lired  ifl 

extreme  old  age  with  Diomedes  at  AiKM«udjiW 

a  natural  death.     Homer  knows  nothing  of  ^ 

this ;  he  merely  relates  that  Oeneus  once  neglect^ 

to  sacrifice  to  Artemis,  in  consequence  of  «ii)>>^ 

she  sent  a  monstrous  boar  into  tbe  territory  of  t^ 

lydon,  which  was  hunted  by  Meieager.    Tb«  M 

Bellerophon  was  hospitably  entertained  by  OeD<^'^ 

and  received  from  him  a  costly  girdle  as  a  pff5''^i 

OenX&dae  (O^FuiSai:  TH^Mibm  or  Thkhruj 

an  ancient  town  of  Acamania,  ntaated  od  uj 

Achelous   near   its  mouth,   and  surroanded  If 

marshes  caused  by  the  overflowing  of  tbe  nv-q 

which  thus  protected  it  friHn  hostile  attack*.   ^ 

was  called  in  ancient  timea  ExTliehe  ('E^^nxl 

and  its  inhabitanUEryaidhael  ('E^vfftxa^)  •  ^  -* 

it  probably  derived  its  later  name  from  tbe  myt^" 

cal  Oeneus,  tbe  grandfather  of  Diomedet.    1 1  -'»' 

the  other  citiea  of  Acamania,  OenUdae  np^< 

the  cause  of  the  Spartans  in  the  PeJoponne>iit 

war.    At  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  tv 
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nvn  vat  tak«B  by  the  Aetoliana,  who  expelled 
h«  inhamtanU;  but  the  AetoUans  wen  expelled 
n  th<rir  tmn  by  Philip  V.,  king  of  Macedonia, 
rk.)  ftxmmnded  the  place  with  strong  fortifications. 
rb«  Romans  restored  the  town  to  the  Acanianians. 
fbe  fortress  Nesus  or  Nasns  belonging  to  the  terri- 
-^rr  of  Oeniadae  was  situated  in  a  small  lake  near 
(••niadae. 

Oenldat,  a  patranymic  from  Oeneus,  and  hence 
irta  to  Meleager,  the  son  of  Oenens,  and  Dio- 
:  ^t%  the  grandson  of  Oeneos. 

Osnmmda  or  Oenwinda,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor, 
R  the  N.W.  of  Pisidia,  or  the  district  of  Cabalia, 
:t»j?et  to  Cibyxm. 

Onobtras'  {Olpo€dpat\  a  tributary   of  the 

r  r.trs,  flowing  through  the  plain  of  Ajitioch,  in 

Oe&U  (OMni :  Otroeubr).  L  A  demus  of  Attica, 
:  lungmg  to  the  tribe  Hippothoontis,  near  Eleu- 
."itrv^  on  the  frratiers  of  Boieotia,  frequently  men- 
-^rcd  in  the  Peioponnesian  war.«*9.  A  demus  of 
ittin,  near  Marathon,  belonffing  to  the  tribe 
^nt(4,  and  also  to  the  Tetrapolis.*— 3.  A  fortress 
f  t  le  Corinthians,  on  the  Corinthian  gulf,  be* 
rv(^ti  the  promontory  Olmiae  and  the  frontier  of 
M'irafis.  —l.  A  town  in  Argolis  on  the  Arcadian 
t:<ri;M>r  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Artemisiiun.*— 0.  A 
i-vn  in  Elisi  near  the  mouth  of  the  Selleis.  ^^O. 
A  ^'wn  in  the  island  Icarus  or  Icaria. 

OtaSnin  (OM/taos),  t  King  of  Pisa  in  Elis, 

v. J  wa  ttAiea  and  Haq>inna,  the  daughter  of 

Axifoc,  and  husband  of  the  Pleiad  Sterope,  by 

^ruia  he  became  the  &ther  of  Hippodamia.    Ac- 

inijiig  to  otben  he  was  a  son  of  Ares  and  Sterope 

'  Atvx  of  Alxion.    An  oracle  had  dedared  that 

•  '  •Hiold  perish  by  the  hands  of  his  son-inlaw; 

:  £  »  his  hones  were  swifter  than  those  of  any 

'^  r  mortal,  he  declared  that  'all  who  came  for- 

'Kd  as  suitora  for  Hippodamia^  hand  should 

'  ".tn^d  with  him  in  the  chariot-rMe,  that  whoever 

jtu^riNi  should  reoeiTe  her,  and  that  whoever 
•-«4  conqoercd  should  suffer  death.  The  race-course 
*''cd<^  from  Pisa  to  the  altar  of  Poseidon,  on  the 

*  --ijthian  isthmus.  The  suitor  started  with  Hip- 
:  'jinuA  in  a  chariot,  and  Oenomans  then  hastened 

1  ^:«  swift  horses  after  the  lovers.    He  had 

'TUktrn  and  alain  many  a  suitor,  when  Pelops, 

=  '  •>  n  of  Taatalns,  came  to  Pisa.    Pelops  bribed 

" •'  !;>«,  the  charioteer  of  Oenomaus,  to  take  out 

'   j»ch-pins  from  the  wheels  of  his  master*s 

."''^i,  and  he  nceived  from  Poseidon  a  golden 

*'•"•'>:,  and  moat  rapid  horses.    In  the  race  which 

«^'i«  the  chariot  of  Oenomaus  broke  down,  and 

*  i  out  and  was  killed.    Thus  Pelops  obtained 
V.  ] '  ^iaznia  and  the  kingdom  of  Pisa.    There  are 

-  xmnatjooain  this  story,  such  as,  that  Oenomaus 
' '  nvif  in  love  with  his  daughter,  and  for  this 

-  o  iLew  her  fevers.    Myrtilus  also  is  said  to 
*-r  lotrd  Hippodamia,  and  as  she  fisvoured  the 

-  '^{  Pt^lopa,  she  persuaded  Myrtilus  to  take  the 

•  >-p:cts  oat  of  the  wheels  of  her  fiuher*s  chariot 

*  >  ■  trortoaos  waa  breathing  his  last  he  pronounced 

•  -^  upon  Myrtilus.    This  curse  had  its  desired 
'  "■.  f'T  as  Pelops  refused  to  give  to  Myrtilus 

*  rr«ard  he  had  promised,  or  as  Myrtilus  had 
-f  ted  to  dishonour  Hippodamia,  Pelops  thrust 
^v«n  from  Cape  Geraestus.  Myrtilus,  while 
;.  Ukewiae  pronounced  a  curse  upon  Pelopa, 

"'  ^  vas  the  cause  of  all  the  cahunities  that 
't«.jilt  befell  his  house.    The  tomb  of  Oeno* 

«  s  su  shown  oa  the  river  Cladeus  in  Elii.  His 
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house  was  destroyed  by  lightning,  and  only  one 
pillar  of  it  remained  standing.  ■—  2.  Of  Gadara,  a 
cynic  philosopher,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Hadrian,  or  somewhat  later,  but  before  Porphyry. 
He  wrote  a  work  to  expose  the  oracles,  of  which 
considerable  fragments  are  preserved  by  Eusebius. 
^8.  A  tragic  poet     [DioGaNBS,  No.  5.} 

Oen6n0  (O&cinf),  daughter  of  the  river-god 
Cebren,  and  wife  of  Paris,  before  he  carried  off 
Helen.    [Paris.] 

OenOne  or  OenopU,  the  ancient  name  of 
Aboina. 

Oenophj^  (rit  OlvS^vra:  fma\  a  town  in 
Boeotia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Asopus,  and  on 
the  road  from  Tanagra  to  Oropus,  memonble  for 
the  victory  gained  here  by  the  Athenians  over  the 
Boeotiana.  b.  c.  456. 

Oen&pldea  (OUowihis)  of  Chios,  a  distinguished 
astronomer  and  mathematician,  perhaps  a  contem- 
porary of  Anaxagoras.  Oenopides  derived  most  of 
his  astronomical  knowledge  from  the  pnests  and 
astronomers  of  Egypt,  with  whom  he  lived  for 
some  time.  He  obtained  from  this  source  his  know- 
ledge of  the  obliqui^  of  the  ediptic,  the  discovery 
of  which  he  is  said  to  have  chiiined.  The  length 
of  the  solar  year  was  fixed  by  Oenopides  at  365 
days,  and  somewhat  less  than  9  hours.  He  is  said 
to  have  discovered  the  12th  and  23rd  propositions 
of  the  1st  book  of  Euclid,  and  the  quadrature  of 
the  menucus. 

Oenfiplon  (O2yov(»y),  son  of  Dionysus  and  hus- 
band of  the  nymph  Helice,  by  whom  he  became 
the  father  of  Thalus,  Euanthes,  Melas,  Salagus, 
Athamas,  and  Merope,  Aerope  or  Haero.  Some 
writers  odl  Oenopion  a  son  of  Rhadamanthus  by 
Ariadne,  and  a  brother  of  Staphylna  From  Crete 
he  migrated  with  his  sons  to  Chios,  which  Rha- 
damanthus had  assigned  to  him  as  his  habitation. 
When  king  of  Chios,  the  giant  Orion  sued  for  the 
hand  of  his  daughter  Merope.  As  Oenopion  refused 
to  give  her  to  Orion,  the  latter  violated  Merope, 
whereupon  Oenopion  put  out  his  eyes,  and  expelled 
him  from  the  island.  Orion  went  to  Lemnos  ;  he 
was  afterwards  cured  of  his  blindness,  and  returned 
to  Chios  to  take  vengeance  on  Oenopion.  But  the 
latter  was  not  to  be  found  in  Chios,  for  his  friends 
had  concealed  him  in  the  earth,  so  that  Orion,  un- 
able to  discover  him,  went  to  Crete. 

OenStri,  OenStzlA.    [Italia.] 

OenStrldeB,  2  small  islands  in  the  Tyrrhene 
sea,  off  the  coast  of  Lucania,  and  opposite  the 
town  of  Elea  or  Velia  and  the  mouth  of  the  Helos. 

OenfitriSpae.    [Anius.] 

OenStniB  (OtWrpof),  youngest  son  of  Lycaon, 
emigrated  with  a  colony  from  Arcadia  to  Italy,  and 
gave  the  name  of  Oenotria  to  the  district  in  which 
he  settled. 

OealU  {Olpovt :  JTe&mia),  a  river  in  Laconia, 
rising  on  the  frontier  of  Arcadia,  and  flowing  into 
the  Eurotas,  N.  of  Sparta  There  was  a  town  of  the 
same  name  upon  this  river,  celebrated  for  its  wine. 

Oeniusae  (Ofvovo-aai,  O!po0<rai),  L  A  group 
of  ishmds  1  jing  off  the  S.  point  of  Messenia,  oppo- 
site to  the  port  of  Phoenicos:  the  2  largest  of  them 
are  now  called  Sapienza  and  Cabrera. ^2,  (S/hmI- 
madori  or  Egcmu9e9\  a  group  of  5  islands  between 
Chios  and  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 

Oeonus  (OW^t),  son  of  Licymnius  of  Midea 
in  Argolis,  first  victor  at  Olympia,  in  the  foot-race. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  killed  at  Sparta  by  the 
sons  of  Hippocoon,  bat  wa«  avenged  by  Hexvnles, 
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whole  kimman  he  wai.  and  wm  honoured  with  a 
monument  near  the  temple  of  Hercules. 

OiM  ('fifp^),  an  island  in  Boeotia,  formed  by 
the  river  Asopus  and  opposite  Plataeae. 

Oetou  (iMlmr or EsUer)  called  OmIu  ("Oirjvcof) 
by  Thucydidet,  and  8eini  (SirJof)  by  Herodotus, 
a  rirer  in  Moesia,  which  rises  in  Mu  Scomius 
according  to  Thocydides,  or  in  'Mt.  Rhodope  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  but  in  reality  on  the  W.  slope  of 
Mt  Haemns,  and  flows  into  the  Danube  near  a 
town  of  the  same  name  (Omasomiz). 

Oei^a  (OiaT&fiti :  OlrvfjLa7os\  called  Aasfma 
{Alaifoi)  by  Homer  (Jl,  viii.  304),  an  ancient  town 
in  Thrace  between  the  Stiymon  and  the  Nestua,  a 
colony  of  the  Thasiana. 

Oeta  (Ofn},  rit  Oircdw  otfpca:  Katavothra\  a 
rugged  pile  of  mountains  in  the  S.  of  Thessaly,  an 
eastern  bnoch  of  ML  Pmdni,  extended  S.  of  Mt. 
Othrys  along  the  S.  bank  of  the  Sperchius  to  the 
Maliac  gulf  at  Thermopylae,  thus  fonning  the  N, 
barrier  of  Qreece.  Strabo  and  Livy  give  the  name 
of  Callidxomns  to  the  eastern  part  of  0-ta,  an 
appellation  which  does  not  occur  in  Herodotus  and 
the  earlier  writers.  Respecting  the  pass  of  Mu 
Oeta»  see  Thbrmoptlax.  Oeta  waa  celebrated 
in  mythology  as  the  mountain  on  which  Her- 
cules burnt  himself  to  death.  From  this  moun- 
tain the  S.  of  Thessaly  bordering  on  Phocis  was 
called  OetMa  (Oiroja)  and  iu  inhabitants  Oetaei 
(OiTOibi). 

Oetylni  (OfrvXor :  OlriKtos :  Viij^\  also 
called  Tylus  (Ti^Xot),  an  ancient  town  in  Laconia, 
on  the  Messenian  gnlf^  S.  of  Thalama,  called  after 
an  Aigire  hero  of  this  name. 

OfeuA,  a  man  of  sound  sense  and  of  a  straight- 
forward chaiHcter,  whom  Horace  contrasts  with  the 
Stoic  quacks  of  his  time. 

OfeUa,  Q.  LncrStilus,  originally  belonged  to  the 
Marian  party,  but  deserted  to  Sulla,  who  appointed 
him  to  tiie  command  of  the  army  employed  in  the 
blockade  of  Praeneate,  b.  c.  82.  Ofella  became  a 
candidate  for  the  consulship  in  the  following  year, 
although  he  had  not  yet  been  either  quaestor  or 
praetor,  thus  acting  in  defiance  of  one  of  Sulla^ 
laws.  He  was  in  consequence  put  to  daith  by 
Sulla*s  orden. 

Oflllna,  a  distinguished  Roman  jurist,  was  one 
of  the  pupils  of  Serrins  Sulpicius,  nnd  a  friend  of 
Cicero  and  Caesar.  His  works  are  often  cited  in 
the  Digest 

Oglasa  {Monte  ChritUi\  a  small  island  off  the 
coast  of  Etruria. 

Ogolnli,  Q.  and  Cn.,  2  brothers,  tribunes  of 
the  plebs,  b.  &  300,  carried  a  law  by  which  the 
number  of  the  pontiffs  was  increased  from  4  to  8, 
and  that  of  the  augurs  from  4  to  9,  and  which 
enacted  that  4  of  the  pontiffs  and  5  of  the  augurs 
should  be  taken  from  the  plebi.  Bevides  these  8 
pontiffs  there  was  the  pontifex  maximus,  who  is 
generally  not  included  when  the  number  of  pontiffs 
is  Rpoken  o£ 

Ogf  gla  {*Ciyvyia\  the  mythical  island  of  Ca- 
lypso, is  pUced  by  Homer  in  the  navel  or  central 
point  of  the  sea,  far  away  from  all  lands.  Later 
writers  pretended  to  find  it  in  the  Ionian  sea,  near 
the  promontory  Lacinium,  in  Bnittium. 

^Sf  PU  or  Ogf  ges  {^n!y^yt\s\  sometimes  called 
a  Boeotian  autochthon,  and  sometimes  son  of  Boc- 
otns,  and  king  of  the  Hectenet,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  ruler  of  the  territory  of  Thebes, 
which  wu  called  after  him  Ogygia.    In  his  reign 
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the  waters  of  lake  Copais  rote  above  its  bsDki,aad 
inundated  the  whole  valley  of  Boeotia.  Tbift  fl«id 
is  ttsiudly  called  after  him  the  Ogvgisn.  The  naae 
of  Ogyges  is  also  connected  with  Atdc  iUbt,  {7 
in  Attica  an  Ogygian  flood  is  likewise  nentiooed, 
and  he  is  describ^  as  the  fistber  of  the  Attic  b«r. 
Elf  usis,  and  as  the  &ther  <^  Daira,  the  dsagHter 
of  Oceanus.  In  the  Boeotian  tradition  he  «v  "h 
father  of  Alalcomenia,  Thelxiaoca  and  Aok- 
Bacchus  is  called  Ogy^m  dtm»^  becanse  he  b  Bid 
to  have  been  bom  at  Thebes. 

Ogj^  {"n^vpisy^  an  island  of  the  Eirthnec 
Sea  {Indian  Ocean),  off  the  coast  of  Csnunia.  t: 
a  distance  of  2000  stadia  (20  geog.  mileiX  o^ 
as  the  alleged  borial-plafie  of  tiu  ancieDt  ki^ 
Er}-thras. 

Oides  or  Oiclens  COtkXns,  *GUXtis\  sea  d 
Antiphates,  grandson  of  Helampos  and  &th«r  f 
Amphiarana,  of  Axgoa.  He  is  dso  called  s  ms  f 
Amphiaraua,  or  a  son  of  liantius,  the  farothe:  '^ 
Antiphates.  Oicles  aeoompanied  Herenles  on  ni 
expedition  against  Laomedon  of  Troy,  sod  vu 
there  slain  in  battle.  According  to  other  tndJks 
he  returned  home  from  the  expeditiou,  sod  dt : : 
in  Arcadia,  where  he  was  visited  by  bis  gtciia 
Alcmaeon,  and  where  his  tomb  was  ihom. 

Onena  ('OlXci^f),  sod  of  Hodoedocm  ssd  La> 
nome,  grandson  of  Cynns,  and  grcatgiaDdBr^  a 
Opus,  was  a  king  of  the  Locrians,  snd  minvu  v 
Eriopis,  by  whom  he  became  the  £tfher  cfJij^ 
who  is  hence  called  OiSdMi,  OUBUm^  ai  J}-' 
OUeL  OlQens  was  also  the  &thsr  of  HtdiS  tr 
Rhene.     He  is  mentioned  among  the  kstt'^^ 

Olba  or  Olbe  ('OAfii}),  an  anciait  inhndc:'.; '» 
Cilicia,  in  the  mountains  above  SoloC,  and  l«<i^ 
the  rivers  Lamus  and  Cydnus.  Ito  fonndstin  vu 
ascribed  by  mythical  tzaidition,  to  Ajax  the  ki  - 
Teucer,  whose  alleged  descendants,  the  pti^ 
the  very  ancient  temple  of  Zeus,  once  nlec  ^  - 
all  Cilicia  Aspcra.  In  later  times  it  bc)<c^<^  • 
Isauria,  and  was  the  see  of  a  bishop. 

Olb&aa  {;o\€<ura),  1.  A  city  of  Cilim  A^t-^- 
at  the  foot  of  the  Tauma,  N.  of  Selinus,  sad  S^ 
of  Ca^strus;  not  to  be  confounded  with  Olb^"^ 
A  city  in  the S.E.  of  Lycaonia,  S.W.  of  CyliA 
in  the  district  called  Antiochiana.— 8.  A  c-vflj 
the  N.  of  Pit.idia,  between  Pednelissos  aid  iy  * 

Olbe.    [Olba.] 

Olbia  COXft'a).  t(Prob.JEb«A«,nesi//|'^' 
a  colony  of  Massilia,  on  the  coast  of  GsHiaN-i^j 
nensis,  on  a  hill  called  Olbianus,  E.  of  Telu  \A 
tius  (rcWba).  — 8.  (Prob.  Term  Abw),  a  ^^ 
ancient  city,  near  the  N.  end  of  the  K  "dt  tt  ui 
island  of  Sardinia,  with  the  only  good  htf'oj'jr  >< 
this  coast;  and  therefore  the  usaal  landii'i;|  -! 
for  penons  coining  from  Rome.  A  myth  ci*  -1 
dition  ascribed  its  foundation  to  the  Theipu^A  H 
8.  In  Biihynja  f  Astaccs].  The  gulf  of  A*:-  j 
was  also  oslled  from  it.  Sinus  Olbianos.—^  ^ 
fortress  on  the  \V.  frtmtier  of  Pampbjlia,  < »  '^ 
coast,  W.  of  the  river  Catarhamctes ;  not  '•^'^ 
bablv  ou  the  same  site  as  the  later  Attal:a.H 
[B0RYSTHBKB8.] 

Olc&daB,  an  ancient  people  in  Hispania  Tarr:  * 
nensis,  N.  of  Carthago  Nova,  near  the  »our ;» 
the  Anas,  in  a  part  of  the  country  afterwirt- 
habited  by  the   OretanL     They  are  iniDWo- 
only  in  the  wars  of  the  Carthaginians  v^n  •< 
inhabitanto  of  Spain.     Hannibal  tiantplao^ » '• 
of  the  Olcades  to  Africa.    Their  chief  town*  u  >' 
Althaea  and  Carteia,  the  site  of  both  d  viuc^  \ 
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tun  ;  the  latter  phee  moft  not  be  coiifoiuided 
the  eelebmted  Caatsia  in  Baetiqi. 
dnlnm  (Olciniitae:   Ihtleifito\  en  ancient 
on  the  coeet  of  Illjria,  S.  W.  of  Scodra,  be- 
ne to  the  ttfritocy  c^P  Oentiii& 
eiru.    [OLUKU&] 

MftnuiL    L  A  town  of  tbe  Coeetani,  in 

onia  Tamconeneit,  on  the  nad  from  Deitoia 

uraoOf  probably  Uie  place  from   which  the 

hum  (Meimbwtm  deriTed  ita  name.-*8i  A 

b  Uifpania  Baetica,  near  Oadea. 

a  Cn\V)»  a  mythicd  penonage,  who  ia  re- 

nted  u  the  eailieet  Greek  lyric  poet,  and  the 

tathor  of  lacred  hynma  in  hexameter  Terae. 

I  cIiMely  connected  with  the  worahip  of  Apollo, 

kom,  in  one  leaeod,  he  wae  made  the  prophet 

coknectioD  witii  Apollo  ia  alio  marked  by  hii 

%  called  Hyperborean,  and  one  of  the  eata* 

Mn  of  ondei ;  though  the  more  common  itory 

«  kin  a  natire  of  Lycia.    He  ia  aaid  to  hare 

ImI  at  Deloft.  Hia  name  aeema  to  aignify  aimply 

Jli^»-f/aytr,    Of  the  ancient  hymna,  which 

It  oader  kit  name,  Paniniaa  mentioDa  thooe  to 

■  \  ti  Aehael^  and  to  Ilithyia ;  the  last  waa  in 

'tn:..>a  of  the  birth  of  ApoUo  and  Anemia. 

Dlhu  f  QXcrat :    'XU^iof ).     1.  An  ancient 

'  Aetolia,  near  New  Pleoron,  and  at  the 

Mt  Aiacyntho^  ia  mentioned  by  Homer, 

•  "U  6itNjed  by  the  Aetoliana  at  an  early 

\  ^—i  A  town  in  Achaia,  between  Patrae 

'  ^a<*,  nfoaed  to  join  the  Achaean  league  on 

•"•:. num,  in  &  c.  280.     In  the  time  of  Stiabo 

^  *:>  «tt  deierted.      The  goat  Amalthaea, 

'  i<kled  the  in&nt  Zona,  ia  called  OUmia 

\>  tkf  poeta,  either  becauM  the  goat  waa 

'-  f-c  X'i  have  been  bom  near  the  town  of 

. ,  aad  to  hare  been  aubaequently  tranafemd 

*'  <  or  Imcum  the  nymph  Amalthaea,  to 

*'  the  goit  belonged,  waa  a  daughter  of 

J. 

KfUiJi  dOXynmt :  Al-Cf€9  Da^\  a  lofty, 

'   ud  n^gtd  mountain  chain  of  Aiia  Minor, 

'•^  DetrirW.  and  E.  through  the  E.  of 

' «.  aod  the  centre  of  Pimhlagonia  to  the 
'  Hi  TvoctHy  paiallel  to  the  chain  of  Olympui, 

•*  it  maj  be  oootidered  aa  a  branch.  Mu- 
'  -  vvpic*  were  built  npon  it  by  the  Pi^l*- 

^~u  ('njaa^s,'nA^a^f :  'nxuCfMor:  AmU- 
« naall  iihmd  in  the  Aegean  sea,  one  of 
•  ^  W.  of  ParoB,  originally  coloniaed  by 
-xdaoi,  it  eelebated  m  modem  timea  for 
''  >  ^Totto,  which  ia  not  mentioned  by  an- 

^Ttu  COA^Tv^oi),  a  fortreai  in  the  N.  E. 
1-^%  monotain  of  the  aame  name,  be- 
'»^VB  and  Cqiby«e. 

^'<^),  a  town  in  Luaitania,  on  the 

*>  c(  the  Taffua  near  ita  mouth,  and  a 

'  -aiiptmn  with  the  anmame   Felicitat 

•  ni  alebeated  for  ita  awift  horwiw     lu 

^^Qetincs  written  UlTM^po,  became  it 

^7**d  bj  aome  to  hare  been  the  town 

J*^  «!•  aiid  to  haTe  founded  in  Spain  ; 

^  ta  which  thia  legend  re&rred  waa 

^  ;  *  BMOBtaina  of  Turdetania. 

'  u^^^^)»  •  '"'^  0^  ThciMdy  on  the 
•taeria  and  on  the  Pagauean  gull 
'.'  Biaav. 

"  ''^«^  a  rirer  in  Gallia  Tianinadann, 

■'^P«.5.W.cfliant»a. 
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OIbiIm  (*OX/uaI),  a  promontory  in  the  territorr 
of  Corinth,  which  aepatated  the  Corinthian  and 
Alcyonian  gulfa. 

OlooiafiiL  ('OXootra^i' :  X)Xooaff^iriot :  Elof- 
90na)9  a  town  of  the  Perrhaebi  in  Thesialy,  in  the 
diatrict  of  Heatiaeotia.  Homer  {IL  il  739)  calls  it 
^  white,**  an  epithet  which  it  obtained,  according 
to  Strabo,  from  the  whiteneaa  of  ita  aoil. 

(MophyxilB  (*OX<I^u£ot :  *OAo^i;{(05),  a  town  of 
Macedonia,  on  the  peniniula  of  Mt  Athoa. 

Olpae  or  Olpe  ("OAvau,  *OAwif :  *OXireubi) 
L  (Ar^M)^  a  town  of  the  Amphilochi  in  Acaiw 
nania,  on  the  Ambracian  gulf^  N.  W.  of  Argoa  Am- 
philochicum.»-8.  A  town  of  the  Locri  Oiolae. 

Olftnu  ("OAovpos :  *OAo^pior)  1.  A  town  in 
Achaia,  near  Pellene,  on  the  Sicyonian  frontier.  ■» 

2.  Alao  Qlflris  COXjovpu\  called  SoriimL  (At^ 
piw)  by  Homer,  a  town  in  Meuenia,  S.  of  the 
rirer  Neda. 

Olfll  ('OAovr :  'OXo^yrior),  a  town  and  harbour 
on  the  £.  ooaat  of  Crete,  near  the  promontory  of 
Zephyriunu 

Olybrluf,  AniftTni,  Roman  emperor  ▲.  d.  472, 
waa  raiaed  to  thia  dignity  by  Ridnier,  who  depoaed 
Anthemiua.  He  died  in  the  courae  of  the  aame 
year,  after  a  reign  of  3  montha  and  IS  daya.  Hia 
aucceaaor  waa  Gi.rcxniu8. 

Olymptei,  and  OlympSni,  or  Olympiani 
('OAv/ivifi^,  'OKvfoniwoi,  *0^vf^T^r|»oi\  the  namea 
of  the  diatrict  about  the  Myaian  Olympua,  and  of 
ita  inhabitanta. 

(Uympla  ('OAv^vfa),  the  name  of  a  amall  plain 
in  Elia,  in  which  the  Olympic  gamea  were  cele- 
brated. It  waa  surrounded  on  the  N.  and  K.  £. 
by  the  mountaina  Cronion  and  Olympua,  on  the  S. 
by  the  river  AlphCus,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  river 
CladSua.  In  this  plain  waa  the  sacred  grove  of 
Zeus,  called  AIHb  ("AXrit,  an  old  Elean  form  of 
ftAiToi,  a  grove),  aituated  at  the  angle  formed  by 
the  ccmfiuence  of  the  rivers  Alpheua  and  Cladeua, 
and  300  stadia  diatant  from  the  town  of  Piaa. 
The  Altia  and  ita  immediate  neighbourhood  were 
adorned  with  numerous  temples,  statues,  and  public 
buildings,  to  which  thegeneralappellation  of  Olympia 
waa  given  ;  but  there  waa  no  town  of  this  name. 
The  Altia  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  It  contained 
the  following  temples :  —  1.  The  Olympiium^  or 
temple  of  Zeua  Olympius,  which  was  the  most 
celebrated  of  all  the  buildings  at  Olympia,  and 
which  contained  the  master-piece  of  Greek  art,  the 
colossal  statue  of  Zeus  by  Phidias.  The  statue 
was  made  of  ivory  and  gold,  and  the  god  waa 
repreaented  aa  aeated  on  a  throne  of  cedar  wood, 
adorned  with  gold,  ivory,  ebony,  and  precioua 
stones.  [Puu)Uk&]  2.  The  Heraeum^  or  temple 
of  Hera,  which  contained  tlie  celebrated  chest  of 
Cypselus,  and  was  situated  N.  of  the  OlynipiCum. 

3.  The  Mdrwtm^  or  temple  of  the  Mother  of  the 
gods.  The  other  public  buildings  In  the  Altis 
most  worthy  of  notice  were,  the  ThtMmrit  or  trea- 
suries of  the  difierent  states,  which  had  sent  dedi- 
catory offering*  to  the  Olympian  Zeua,  situated  at 
the  foot  of  Mt.  Cronion  :  the  Zatits^  or  sUtues  of 
Zeus,  which  had  been  erected  from  fines  imposed 
upon  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  fnuid  or  other 
irregularities  in  the  Olympic  contests,  and  which 
were  placed  on  a  stone  platform  near  tlie  Thesauri: 
the  Frytamam,  in  which  the  Olympic  victors  dined 
alter  the  conteata  had  been  brought  to  a  dose :  the 
Bottleulericn^  in  which  all  the  reffulations  relating 

I  to  the  gamea  were  made,  and  wkidi  contained  a 
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statne  of  Zeiu  Horcim,  before  wfaieh  the  cgiul 
oathe  were  taken  by  the  jadget  and  the  com* 
batanta:  the  PkiUppeum^  a  circular  bnilding  of 
brick,  sunnoanted  with  a  dome,  which  was  erected 
by  Philip  after  the  battle  of  Chaeronea,  and  which 
was  situated  n^r  one  of  the  gates  of  the  Altis, 
close  to  the  Prytanenm:   the  H^tpodamlmm^  a 
sacred  enclosure  erected  in  honour  of  Uippodamla : 
the  Ptlopium^  a  sacred  enclosure,  erected  in  honour 
of  Pelops.    The  2  chief  buildings  outside  the  Altis 
were  the  Stadium  to  the  £.  of  Mt  Cronion,  in 
which  the  gymnastic  games  were  celebrated,  and 
the  Hippodromu»^  a  little  S.E.  of  the  Stadium,  in 
which  the  chariot  races  took  phue.    At  the  place 
which  formed  the  connection  between  the  Stadium 
and  Hippodromus,  the  Uellanodicae,  w  judges  of 
the  Olympic  games  had  their  seats.  (For  details 
see  DkL  of  AnHq,  arts.  Hippodrommt  and  iSXo- 
dium.)    The  Olympic  games  were  celebrated  from 
the  earliest  times  in  Oreece,  and  their  establish- 
ment was  assigned  to  Tarious  mythical  petBooages. 
There  was  an  interval  of  4  years  between  each 
celebration  of  the   festiTal,  which  interval  was 
called  an  0]3rinpiad  ;  but  the  Olympiads  were  not 
employed  as  a  chronological  aera  till  the  victory  of 
CoroebuB  in  the  foot>race,  b.  c  776.    An  account 
of  the  Olympic  games  and  of  the  Olympiads  is  given 
in  the  DieL  o/Antiq.  arts.  Oiympia  and  Olympku, 
Olymplaf  ('OXvmvuIi),  wife  of  Philip  II.,  king 
of  Macedonia,  and  mother  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
was  the  daughter  of  Neoptdemus  I.,  king  of  Epims. 
She  was  married  to  Philip  b.  c.  359.    The  nu- 
merous amours  of  Philip,  and  the  passionate  and 
jealous  character  of  Olympias  occasioned  frequent 
disputes  between  them  ;  and  when  Philip  married 
Cleopatza,  the  niece  of  Attains  (337),  Olympias 
withdrew  firom  Macedonia,  and  took  refuge  at  the 
court  of  her  brother  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus.  It 
was  generally  believed  that  she  lent  her  support  to 
the  assassination  of  Philip,  336;  but  it  is  nardly 
credible  that  she  evinced  her  approbation  of  that 
deed  in  the  open  manner  asserted  by  some  writers. 
After  the  death  of  Philip  she  returned  to  Mace- 
donia, where  she  enjoyed  great  influence  through 
the  affection  of  Alexander.    On  the  death  of  the 
latter  (323),  she  withdrew  from  Macedonia,  where 
her  enemy  Antipater  had  the  undisputed  control 
of  affiiirs,  and  took  refuge  in  Epirus.    Here  she 
continued  to  live,  as  it  were,  in  exile,  until  the 
death  of  Antipater  (319)  presented  a  new  opening 
to  her  ambition.   She  gave  her  support  to  the  new 
re<Tent  Polysperchon,  in  opposition  to  (}assander, 
>y))o  had  formed  an  alliance  with  Eurydice  the 
wife  of  Philip  Arrhidaeus,  the  nominal  king  of 
Macedonia.    In  317  Olympias,  resolving  to  obtain 
the  supreme  power  in  Macedonia,  invaded  that 
country,  along  with  Polysperchon,  defeated  Eury- 
dice in  battle,  and  put  both  her  and  her  husband 
to  death.    Olympias  followed  up  her  vengeance  by 
the  execution  of  Nicanor,  the  brother  of  Cassander, 
ns  well  as  of  100  of  his  leading  partisans  among 
the  Macedonian  nobles.    Cassander,  who  was  at 
that  time  in  the  Peloponnesus,  hastened  to  turn 
his  arms  i^inst  Macedonia.      Olympias  on  his 
approach  threw  herself  (together  with  Roxana  and 
the  young  Alexander)  into  Pydna,  where  she  was 
closely  blockaded  by  Casnnder  throughout   the 
winter.     At  length  in  the  spring  of  316,  she  was 
compelled  to  surrender  to  Cassander,  who  caused 
her  t«>  be  put  to  death.  Olympias  was  not  without 
fcw.^cuu&g  of  the  gnmdear  and  loftiness  of  spirit 
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which  distinguished  her  sob,  but  hs  ODgoTenaUe 
passions  led  her  to  acts  of  MngTrinsry  cnielty  that 
must  for  ever  di^giace  her  name. 

QlympOMUinif  QQKniaiMmpn),  L  A  latiTe 
of  Thebes  in  Egypt,  who  lived  in  the  5th  ceotiuT 
after  Christ  He  wrote  a  work  in  23  hooka  (eotitje<! 
*ItfTeptiro2  Kiyi\  which  comprised  the  bittarr  <: 
the  Westem  empire  under  the  reign  of  Hooofiuf, 
firom  A,  D.  407  to  October,  ▲.  D.  425.    01yinpi> 
dorni  took  up  the  history  from  ahont  tbe  poiat  « 
which  Ennapios  had  ended.    [Bunapiuk]   Hm 
original  work  of  Olympiodons  is  lott,  bat  n 
abridgment  of  it  has  bc«n  preserved  by  Phoccs. 
After  the  death  of  HonoriDS  Olympiodonu  renuf^i 
to  Bysantium,  to  the  court  of  the  emperor  Theo- 
dosius.    Hierodes  dedicated  to  this  Oiyaipi«l«rj 
his  work  on  proTidence  and  &te  [HiBBfti.i»^ 
Olympiodorus  was  a  heathen.  — S.  A  peripsi^ 
philosopher,  who  taught  at  Alexandra,  viMt 
Ptodus  was  one  of  his  pupils.  •«  3.  Tbe  latt  pi» 
losopher  of  celebrity  in  the  Neo-PUtooie  tebcol  i 
Alexandria.    He  liwd  in  the  first  hslf  of  tke  i^ 
centurv  after  Christ,  in  tbe  reign  of  the  mper; 
Justinian.    His  life  of  Plato,  and  commeDttrirt  a 
sereral  of  Plato*s  dialogues  are  still  extant -i 
An  Ariatotelic  philoeo^er,  the  author  of  a  rs* 
mentary  on  the  Meieoniiogiea  of  Aristotle.  ^ 
is  BtUl  extant,  lived  at  Alexandria,  in  the  b.tr 
half  of  the  6th  century  after  OxnA,   ^«  ^- 
plidus,  to  whom,   however,  he  is  infiino^  ^ 
eudeavoun  to  reeoncile  Plato  and  Aristotk 

Oljrmplns  ("OAiJ/iTiotX  the  Olympiso, «»»  u 
a  surname  of  Zeoi,  Hercnlcs  the  Uvmi^^^ 
piade$\  and  in  general  of  all  the  godi  v^  *'•" 
bdieved  to  live  in  Oljrmpus,  in  coota^iica^*-^^ 
from  the  sods  of  the  lower  worid. 
Olympiiu  Vemaniaiu.    [Nnusiivc&l  , 
O^rmpns  CO\vfms\  the  nsme  of  3  Gi^< 
musicians,  of  whom  one  is  mythical,  ani  t^  ^ 
historical  —  L  The  elder  Olympus  beJoop  »^ 
mythical  genealogy  of  Myaian  and  ?hrjp^  ^ 
players  —  Hyagnis,  Marsyas,  Olympw"  ^ 
of  whom  the  invention  of  the  flute  wat  ft^-^  \ 
under  whoae  names  we  have  the  mythiol  rr^ 
sentotion  of  the  contest  between  tbe  ?^-^^ 
auletic  and  the  Greek  dtharoedic  nuiic  Oi.v^m 
was  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Mjrin.  ^J 
have  lived  before  the  Trojan  war.    OijiiiF«> 
unfrequently  appears  on  wodcs  of  sit,  u  * 
sometimes  nistmcted  by  Mar^rss,  and  sook; 
as  witnessing  and  lamenting  his  &t&*"*- 
true  Olympus  was  a  Phrygian,  and  perhap 
longed  to  a  fiunily  of  native  mosidsDi,  »i&c« 
was  said  to  be  descended  firom  the  fint  Oiyi*-? 
He  flourished  about  b.  c.  660-620.    Tbo-.il 
Phrygian  by  origin,  Olympus  must  be  it»' 
among  the  Greek  mnsicians;  for  aD  the  acc>J 
make  Greece  the  scene  of  his  artistic  sctiritr:  J 
he  may  be  considered  as  having  natomi^^ 
Greece  the  music  of  the  flute,  which  bad  pr*>^J^ 
been  almost  peculiar  to  Phiygiai 

Olympnf  f OXu^vot).   L  /»  Eurof^  J*  y^ 
Elymbo,  Turk.  Semamt^Eviy  i.  e.  Abode  o/U- 
tettiaU).    The  E.  part  of  the  great  chain  otrJ 
tains  which  extends  W.  and  B.  from  thc^'-;^ 
raunian  promontory  on  the  Adriatic,  to  ihf  * 
maic  (JulA  and  which  formed  the  N.  b^uj*^*-] 
andent  Greece  proper.    In  a  wide  lenie,  the  1 1 
is  sometimes  implied  to  all  that  psrt  of  th:$  < 
chain  which  Ues  E.  of  the  central  WT  o'  '^ 
and  which  is  voaUy  called  the  CmUam  ^^ 
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aiai ;  bat  the  more  tpocific  and  ordinaiy  uie  of 
tie  name  Olympus  ii  to  denote  the  extreme  £. 
pert  of  the  chain,  which  striking  off  from  the  Caro- 
bunian  moantaina  to  the  S.E.,  skirts  the  S.  end  of 
u«  ilip  of  coast  called  Pieria,  and  forma  at  its 
tnmination  the  N.  wall  of  the  rale  of  Tbmpx. 
lu  ihape  is  that  of  a  blunt  cone,  with  its  ootline 
pieturetqaely  broken  bj  minor  summits;  its  height 
b  about  9700  feet;  and  its  chief  summit  is  covered 
viih  perpetual  snow.  From  its  position  as  tlbe 
tvQfldary  between  Thessaly  and  Macedonia,  it  is 
>  mrtimes  reckoned  to  the  fonner,  sometimes  to 
the  latter.  —  In  the  Greek  mythology,  Olympus 
«ai  the  chief  seat  of  the  third  dynasty  of  gods,  of 
vhich  Zeus  was  the  head.  It  was  a  really  local 
c  nepption  with  the  early  poets,  to  be  understood 
Licrally,  and  not  metaphorically,  Uiat  these  goda 
**  on  the  snowy  top 

Of  cold  Olympus  ruled  ike  middle  air^ 

Tirir  kigkut  keatXH.** 
Indeed,  if  Homer  uses  either  of  the  terms  "OA.u/iwoi 
u.d  ohpaw6s  metaphorically,  it  is  the  latter  that  is 
a  metaphor  for  the  former.  Even  the  fable  of  the 
rants  icalii^  heaven  must  be  understood  in  this 
R-Dse;  not  xhtX  they  placed  Pelion  and  Ossa  upon 
tie  top  o^Olympcis  to  reach  the  still  higher  heaven^ 
Im\  that  they  piled  Pelion  on  the  top  of  Ossa,  and 
Wh  on  the  kicer  atopee  of  Olympus,  to  scale  the 
lammit  of  Olympus  itself,  the  abode  of  the  gods. 
H'loer  describes  the  gods  as  having  their  several 
faJarn  oa  the  summit  of  Olympus ;  as  spending 
:v  day  in  the  palace  of  Zeus,  round  whom  they 
wt  10  solemn  conclare,  while  the  younger  gods 
'^'Cf  before  them,  and  the  Muses  entertain  them 
T.th  the  lyre  and  song.  They  are  shut  in  from 
t'.'  \-i4  w  of  men  upon  the  earth  by  a  wall  of  clouds, 
■  J"  TiLtn  of  which  are  kept  by  the  Hours.  The 
'  'in  •  conceptions  are  found  in  Hesiod,  and  to  a 
:nut  extent  in  the  later  poets ;  with  whom,  how« 
'•<T,  even  at  early  as  the  lyric  poets  and  the  tra- 
;  iiana,  the  idea  becomes  less  material,  and  the 
>al  abode  of  the  gods  is  gradually  transferred  from 
?r  Bummit  of  Olympus  to  the  vault  of  heaven 
■ .  f.  the  sky)  itself.  This  hitter  is  also  the  con- 
r-'tioo  of  tie  Roman  poeta,  so  Car  at  least  as  any 

•  '^nite  idea  can  be  framed  out  of  their  compound 
Ifftmer**  language  with  Uter  notions.  — 8.  A 

.  ,  jj  LAconia,  near  Sellasia,  overhanging  the  river 
'  '■  at.  •-•  8.  Another  name  for  Lycaeum  in  Ar- 
'•>'.a. — n.  /«  Ana,  —  t  The  MyiiAn  Olympus 
'•Uvfcrot   6  M^iof:  Keahi$h  Da^  Ala  />^^ 

*  *Jc  Dogk,  and  Ku$k-Dagh\   a  chain  of  lofty 

-  Jttains,  in  the  N.  W.  of  Asia  Minor,  forming, 

-  lu  Ida,  the  W.  part  of  the  N.-roost  line  of  the 
'   .&u:n  system  of  that  peninsula.       It  extends 

*  ri  W.  to  E.  through  tne  N.  E.  of  Mysia  and 
'*•  S.\V.  of  Bithynia,  and  thence,  inclining  a  little 
^*  vards  it  first  passes  through  the  centre  of 

''•'>:iia,  then  forms  the  boundary  between  Bi- 

;Ma  and  Galatia,  and  then  extends  through  the 
"^  •>{  Paphlagonia  to  the  river  Halys.   Beyond  the 

•  '«'ys  the  mountains  in  the  N.  of  Pontns  form  a 
•  tmoatum  of  the  chain.  -~  8.  (  Ytmar  Dagh ),  a 

'    ac)  on  the  E.  coast  of  Lycia,  above  the  city  of 

<r!rus  ^  Taaar).    The  names  of  the  mountain 

'4  the  dty  are  often  interchanged.     [Phob- 

Qlynthiu  ("O^M^f :  *OKMioi :  Aio  Mamat\ 
■ '  vn  of  Mskcedonia  in  Chalcidice,  at  the  head  of 

'  Tomnaic  gnli^  and  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
f  Jut,  between  the  peninsuhu  of  Pallene  and  Si- 
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thonja.  It  inu  the  most  important  of  the  Greek 
cities  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia,  though  we  have 
no  record  of  its  foundation.  It  afterwards  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Thracian  Bottiaei,  when  they 
were  expelled  from  their  own  country  by  the  Ma- 
cedonians. [BoTTiAU.]  It  was  taken  by  Arta- 
baxus,  one  of  the  generals  of  Xerxes,  who  peopled 
it  with  Chalcidians  from  Torone ;  but  it  owed  its 
greatness  to  Perdiccaa,  who  persuaded  the  inha- 
bitants of  many  of  the  smaller  towns  in  Chalcidice 
to  abandon  their  own  abodes  and  settle  in  Olynthus. 
This  happened  about  the  commencement  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  ;  and  from  this  time  Olynthui 
appears  as  a  prosperous  and  flourishing  town,  with 
a  popuhition  of  5000  inhabitants  capable  of  bearing 
arms.  It  became  the  head  of  a  confederacy  of  all 
the  Greek  towns  in  this  part  of  Macedonia,  and  it 
long  maintained  its  independence  against  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Athenians,  Spartans  and  Macedonians ; 
but  in  B.  c.  379  it  was  compelled  to  submit  to  Sparta^ 
after  carrying  on  war  with  this  state  for  4  years. 
When  the  supremacy  of  Sparta  was  destroyed  by 
the  Thebans,  Olynthus  recovered  its  independence, 
and  even  received  an  accession  of  power  from 
Philip,  who  was  anxious  to  make  Olynthus  a 
counterpoise  to  the  influence  of  Athens  in  the  N. 
of  the  Aeffean.  With  this  view  Philip  gav» 
Olynthus  the  territory  of  Potidaea,  after  he  had 
wrested  this  town  from  the  Athenians  in  356. 
But  when  he  had  sufiiciently  consolidated  his 
power  to  be  able  to  set  at  defiance  both  Olynthui 
and  Athens,  he  threw  off  the  mask,  and  laid  siese 
to  the  former  city.  The  Olynthians  earnestly 
besought  Athens  for  assistance,  and  were  warmly 
supported  by  Demosthenes  in  his  Olynthioc  ora- 
tions ;  but  as  the  Athenians  did  not  render  the 
city  any  effectual  assistance,  it  was  taken  and 
destroyed  by  Philip,  and  all  its  inhabitants  sold 
as  skves  (347).  Olynthus  was  never  restored, 
and  the  remnants  of  its  inhabitants  were  at  a  later 
time  transferred  by  Cassander  to  Cassandrea.  At 
the  time  of  its  prosperity  Olynthus  used  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  MacYBXRNA  as  its  seaport 

Omana  or  Om&niim  CO/mya,  "Ofiayov).  L  A 
celebrated  port  on  the  N.R  coast  of  Arabia  Felix, 
a  little  above  the  E.-most  point  of  the  peninsula, 
Pr.  Syagros  {Raa  el  Had\  on  a  large  gulf  of  the 
same  name.  The  people  of  this  part  of  Arabia 
were  called  OmanTftM  (^OMoytTcu)  or  Omani.  and 
the  name  is  still  preserved  in  that  of  the  district, 
Oman,  •-•2.  (Prob.  S^aina\  a  sea- port  town  iu 
the  £.  of  Carmania ;  the  chief  emporium  on  that 
coast,  for  the  trade  between  India,  Persia,  and 
Arabia. 
Omanltae  and  Om&mun.  [Omana.] 
Omhi  ("OftCoi:  'O^roi:  Koum  Ombou^  i.e. 
Hill  ofOmbon^  RnO«  ^^®  ^^  flT^t  city  of  Upper 
Egypt,  except  Syene,  from  which  it  was  distant 
a£>ut  30  miles,  stood  on  the  £.  bank  of  the  Nile, 
in  the  Ombites  Nomos,  and  was  celebrated  as  one 
of  the  chief  seats  of  the  worship  of  the  crocodile. 
Juvenal^s  15th  satire  is  founded  on  a  religious  war 
between  the  people  of  Ombi  and  those  of  Tentyia, 
who  hated  the  crocodile  ;  but,  as  Tentyra  lies  so 
much  further  down  the  Nile,  with  several  inter- 
vening cities  celebrated,  as  well  as  Ombi,  for 
crocodile- worship,  critics  have  suspected  an  error 
in  the  names,  and  some  have  proposed  to  read 
Coptot  or  OopUm  for  Omhoe  in  v.  35.  It  seems, 
however,  better  to  suppose  that  Juvenal  used  the 
I  name  without  reference  to  topographical  preciiioD. 
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Opposite  to  Ombi,  on  the  left  bank,  was  the  town 
of  Confcm-Omboa. 

OmphXli  (^Ofu^TiX  daughter  of  the  Lydian 
king  lardanua,  and  wife  of  Tmolna,  after  whose 
death  she  undertook  the  government  herself.  When 
Hercules,  in  consequence  of  the  murder  of  Iphitus, 
was  afflicted  with  a  serioias  disease,  and  was  in- 
formed by  the  ozacle  that  he  could  only  be  cured 
by  serving  some  one  for  wages  for  the  space  of  3 
yean,  Hermes  sold  Heicules  to  Omphale.  The 
hero  became  enamoured  of  his  mistress,  and  to 
please  her,  he  is  said  to  have  fpan  wool  and  put 
on  the  garments  of  a  woman,  while  Omphale  wore 
his  lion^s  skin.   She  ben  Hercules  sevutil  children. 

OmphalTnin  {*0/*ipd\M>v :  *0/i^aXfn}s),  a  town 
in  Crete  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cnoesus. 

On.    [Hbliopolzs.] 

Qnfttai  (*Ovdras)^  of  Aegina,  the  son  of  Micon, 
was  a  distinguished  statuary  and  painter,  con- 
teroponary  with  Polygnotua,  Ageladas,  and  Hegias. 
He  flourished  down  to  about  B.  c.  460,  that  is,  in 
the  age  immediately  preceding  that  of  Phidias. 

Oneae  ("07x01),  a  village  in  Boeotia  near 
Thebes,  from  which  one  of  the  gates  of  Thebes 
derived  its  name  (*07icouai),  and  which  contained 
a  sanctuary  of  Athena,  who  was  hence  called 
Athena  Onca. 

Ondhesmuf  or  QnehiBmiu  ("OyxtHTfiof,  ^'Oy- 
X<0>u>v :  Orehido),  a  seaport  town  of  Epinis  in 
Chaonia,  opposite  the  W.  extremity  of  Corcyra. 
The  ancients  derived  its  name  from  Anchiaes, 
whence  it  is  named  by  Dionysius  the  **  Harbour  of 
Anchises**  {*Ayxio-ov  \ifArtv).  From  this  place 
Cicero  calls  the  wind  blowing  from  Epirus  towards 
Italy  OndteamUn, 

(moliestiu  C0yxn<rT6s :  *Oyx4<rrtos)  1.  An 
ancient  town  of  Boeotia,  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Onchestua,  son  of  Poseidon,  was  situated  a  little 
S.  of  the  lake  Copais  near  Haliartus.  It  contained 
a  celebrated  temple  and  grove  of  Poseidon,  and 
was  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Boeotian  Amphic- 
tyony.  The  ruins  of  this  town  are  still  to  be  seen 
on  the  S.  W.  slope  of  the  mountain  Faga.— 8.  A 
river  in  Thessaly,  which  rises  in  the  nei^bourhood 
of  Eretria,  and  flows  by  Cynoscephalae,  and  falls 
into  the  lake  BoebSis.  It  is  perhaps  the  same  as 
the  river  OnoekSnttM  (^*Oy6xuvos)  mentioned  by 
Herodotus. 

Onesioxftns  (OrqtrlKptros),  a  Greek  historical 
writer,  who  accompanied  Alexander  on  his  cam- 
paigns in  Asia,  and  wrote  a  history  of  them,  which 
is  frequently  cited  by  later  authors.  He  is  called 
by  some  authorities  a  native  of  Astypalaea,  and 
by  others  of  Aegina.  When  Alexander  constructed 
his  fleet  on  the  Hydaspes,  he  appointed  Onesicritus 
chief  pilot  of  the  fleet,  a  post  which  he  held  not 
only  during  the  descent  of  the  Indus,  but  through- 
out the  voyage  from  the  mouth  of  that  river  to  the 
Persian  gulf,  which  was  conducted  under  the  com- 
mand of  Neaichus.  Though  an  eye-witness  of 
much  that  he  described,  it  appears  that  he  inter- 
mixed many  fables  and  falsehoods  with  his  nar- 
rative, so  that  he  early  fell  into  discredit  as  an 
authority. 

Omngia  or  Oringit.    [Orinois.] 

On&oi  ('Ovfipoj),  the  Dream-God,  was  a  per- 
sonification of  dreams.  According  to  Homer 
I>wams  dwell  on  the  dark  shores  of  the  W.  Ocea- 
nus,  and  the  deceitful  dreams  come  through  an 
^^  gate,  while  the  true  ones  issue  fi^m  a  gate 
fcade  of  bora.    Hauad  oOb  dnams  the  childtox 
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of  night ;  and  Ovid,  who  calls  them  chMren  (i: 
Sleep,  mentions  3  of  them  by  name,  tiz.  Morphtim 
leelus  or  Phobetor,  and  Pbantasos.  Eiiri|,:(i?< 
called  them  sons  of  Gaea,  and  co&oetTed  them  t, 
genii  with  black  wings. 

Ondbft,  sumamed  Aeitoiria  (Hultay  a  Al- 
port town  of  the  Turdetani  in  Hisponis  Baeto, 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Baetis  and  Ana&.  oa  i 
aestuary  fonned  by  the  river  Luxia.    There  sr? 
remains  of  a  Roman  aqueduct  at  Hadva. 

Onomicxitiu  ('OmD/ubcprrof ),  an  Atbram.  ri' 
occupies  an  interesting  position  in  the  hi^^orr  . 
the  early  Greek  religious  poetry.  He  lired  irrs, 
B.  c.  520—485.  He  enjoyed  the  patwoapc  U 
Hipparchns,  until  he  was  detected  by  Usa  "f 
Hermione  (the  dithyrambic  poet)  in  making  aa  .- 
terpolation  in  an  oracle  of  Musaeus, for  vbich  Hp- 
parchus  banished  him.  He  seems  to  bare  i  '- 
into  Persia,  where  the  Pisistratids,  after  tbd*  ei- 
pulsion  from  Athena,  took  him  again  iott  &r«:, 
and  employed  him  to  persuade  Xerxes  to  tsfis^ 
in  his  expedition  against  Greece,  by  redtinc  t^ 
him  all  the  ancient  oracles  whi^  seemed  to  igi^J 
the  attempt  It  appears  that  Onomsoitn  "si 
made  a  collection  and  airBngemeiit  of  the  wja 
ascribed  to  Musaeus.  It  is  further  stttai  tts:  t^ 
made  interpolations  in  Homer  as  well  ai  is  Mu- 
saeus, and  that  he  was  the  real  anthorof^' 
the  poems  which  went  under  the  name  of  C^^ 

(teomaxehiu  (*Oyofupxos\  general  of  t^P> 
cians  in  the  Sacred  war,  succeeded  his  broi^  ^'■ 
lomelus  in  this  command,  B.  c  353.  Id  tk  ^  *- 
ing  year  he  was  defeated  in  Thessalj^P^  ^ 
and  perished  in  attempting  to  reach  by  ftssi: 
the  Athenian  shipe,  which  were  lying  off  tli'^^'^ 
His  body  fell  into  the  hands  of  Philip,  ▼!»  tt^^^- 
it  to  be  crucified,  aa  a  punishment  for  his  ^' 
lege. 

Qnofa&der  COp6<naf9pos),  the  axUSbatdtttl*- 
brated  work  on  military  tactics  (entitkd  Jrrjnj- 
ytxhs  Arfyof),  which  is  still  extant.  All  isbsHi^ai 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  on  the  a&  »^  -' 
made  this  work  their  text-book,  and  it  ii  ^- ;  * 
in  considerable  estimation.  He  appesn  t<  ^'* 
lived  about  a.  d.  50.  In  his  style  he  iEir*  i 
Xenophon  with  some  success.  Edited  br  Scbir""  • 
Niimberg,  1761  ;  and  by  Coiaea,  Paris,  1S;^- 

Onu-gvathiu  (X)vov  yi^dBos:  El^Jumi'-^ 
island  and  a  promontory  on  the  &  coast  of  Uc  ^ 
W.  of  C.  MaSea. 

OnilphLi  {^Owov^ts),  the  capital  of  tbe  N'^' 
Onuphites  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt     Its  site  i^ 
certain;  but  it  was  probably  n»r  tbe  middle  tf'-  * 
Delta. 

OphSlXen  (*A^c^fe»'),  an  Atheniaa  comic  r- 
probably  of  the  Middle  Comedy,  B.  c.  380. 

OplldUui  CO^^^o*),  of  Pella  in  Maced-  >. 
was  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander  tbe  Gt--^'- 
after  whose  death  he  followed  the  fortaDf>  '^ 
Ptolemy.  In  a  c.  322,  he  conquered  Cypeue  ' «' 
Ptolemy,  of  which  city  he  held  the  gwrenunwy 
behalf  of  the  Egyptian  long  for  some  yean.  ^J' 
soon  after  313  he  threw  off  his  allegian«  to  Pt-- 
lemy,  and  continued  to  govern  Cjfren*  as  an  .i^'- 
pendent  state  for  neariy  5  years.  In  308  he  frfp-- 
an  alliance  with  Agathodes,  and  marched  a^^  "-^ 
Carthage  ;  but  he  was  tKacherously  atucked  K 
Agathodes  near  this  dtr,  and  was  sUin. 

OpfaeltM  COp^Krrif).  L  Also  called  Ardtt- 
monu.  CArchxvori;&]— 9.  Oneof  theTj> 
rhenian  piiatei,  who  attempted  to  caoy  cfSJ^ooT' 


OPHION. 
•«L  ud  wtn  tkeidbre  metanorphoMd  into  dol- 

Ophlon  C0^«^)*  ^  One  of  the  oldest  of  the 
Turn  wu  mairied  to  EftrynomSf  with  whom  he 
nusd  orer  Olympnti  bat  bemg  conquered  by  Cro* 
001  tod  Rhce,  he  aaid  Eaiynome  were  thrown  into 
Ooeum  or  Tartanu.— 2.  A  giant,  who  perished 
ia  tlie  battle  with  Zeai.«»8.  Father  of  the  cen- 
taar  Aaycaa,  who  ie  henee  called  OpkUmdeg, 

OphioMUM  or  Ophianiat  ('O^M^cif,  '0^«<f ), 
•  people  in  the  N.&  of  Aetolia. 

Opkir  (0.  T.  LXX.  Xov^lp^  Xottptp,  X«Mtxipa\  a 
(hce  treqiMsUj  refemd  to  in  the  Old  Teetment, 
tt  pfovohial  for  ito  gold,  and  to  which  Solomon, 
•B  cnajuaetioB  with  HiruB,  king  of  Tyre,  aent  a 
littt,  vhjck  brought  bock  gold  and  aandial-wood 
ud  prcdeas  itonea.  Theae  shipa  wen  lent  fiiom 
lnNh|<bar,Bt  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  whence 
liiokingJehotlMpbatbmlt  shipa  to  go  toOphir 
k  gold,  bat  this  voTage  was  stopped  by  a.  ship- 
*>Kk.  It  is  deaiv  therafirae,  that  Ophir  was  on 
tb  ahoMs  of  the  Erythraaom  Mare  of  the  andents, 
^  oor  lodisD  Ocean.  Aneng  the  most  phmsible 
^jectam  u  to  its  site  an:  (1)  that  it  was  on 
i^coHtsf  India,  era  name  for  India  itself ;  (2) 
uoi  it  ns  00  the  coast  of  Arabia,  in  which  case 
It  it  Mt  MBCMBiy  to  suppose  that  Arabia  fiimished 
3il  tW  aitidei  of  conunefce  which  were  faconght 
trncB  Opkit,  far  Ophir  OMy  hare  been  a  great 
^pemm  oi  tbe  Indian  and  Arabian  trade  ;  (3) 
^  ii  u  Dot  tbe  name  of  any  specific  place,  but  a 
e'oaal  den|(DBtiott  for  the  ooimtiies  (or  any  of 
Uia)  OD  tbe  thoRs  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  which 
'"Pplifd  tbe  chief  articles  of  Indian  and  Ambian 
'  emerce, 

<'l^((X^f/,ariTer  in  Arcadia,  which  flowed 
tr  Mautmis. 

<^PbiAi»orOphiniM  ('O^c^inra,  'Ot^ovava, 
OotfCffo,  le.  abommUitp  m  snofoe).  1.  [PiTTC 
'^  — 1  Or  Ojdiiuaa  (Perhapa  Palanea\  a 
'  'h  nf  Euepseaa  Scy^  on  the  left  bank  of 
>  T>Tai  (Daitsler).— 9.  A  IHile  island  near 
'»<'  — 4  (A/Ha  or  AiiUO,a  nmll  isbnd  in  the 
ntDootii  (Stm  t/  itfaniMroL  off  the  coast  of 
*P^  X.  W.  of  Cymicas  and  S.  W.  of  Proeeimesas. 
-^(lUoDus.]— e.  [TBNoe.] 

^l^hiTiba  (*0^p^eaov :  pnb.  fVwi-irm),  a 
''*'  t»wn  of  the  Troad,  near  the  hdie  of  Ptoleos, 

t*<^  Uirdanas  and  Rboetenm,  with  a  grove 

'ffrtted  to  fleeter. 

^  [0«:l] 

0^«  MacrisM.    [MjCBiNua] 

^Vliai,  Amiiuy  the  fieedman  of  an  Epi- 
y^  tasffht  at  Eome,  first  philoeophy,  then  rhe- 
'^,  and,  finally,  giammar.  He  gave  ap  his  school 
'^'"^  lb  ooadcmnatioa  of  Rotalias  Rnftu  (b.  c.  93 ), 
*v«  be  scDOBpanied  to  Smyrna,  and  there  the 
^««  tricada  grew  old  together  in  tbe  enjoyment  of 
'-'1  otber^  tocietr.  He  cemposed  seveial  learned 
*  *<«>  <«e  of  whieh,  ^med  AfissiM,  is  referred  to 

^^t*>^  1.  Q.,  coDsnl  B.C.  154,  when  he 
^•<o^  MDe  of  the  Ligoimn  tribes  N.  of  the 

A  «bo  hsd  attacked  llasailia.  He  was  note- 
;'tt  3)  bis  yonth  tat  hia  riotona  living.— 2. 
"  "« of  tbo  pneedrng^was  pnator  126,  in  which 
^*^^^negeUae»^kh  had  rcvoltod  agaiaat 
^^"^  He  bdonged  to  the  high  anstocia» 
;'^^«  and  was  a  violettt  opponent  of  C. 
2^  B*  «M  eonal  ia  121,  and  took  the 
*^  l«t  ii  the  pmMda«i  which  ended  in  the 
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murder  of  Gracchus.  Opimins  and  his  party  abused 
their  victory  most  savagely,  and  are  said  to  have 
killed  more  than  300  persons.  For  details  see 
p.  288,  a.  In  the  following  year  (120),  he  waa 
accused  of  having  put  Romsn  citixens  to  death 
without  trial ;  but  he  was  defended  by  the  consul, 
CPapirius  Carbo,  and  was  acquitted.  In  112  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  commission  which  was 
sent  into  A£rica  in  order  to  divide  the  dominions 
of  Midpsa  between  Jugurtha  and  Adherbal,  imd 
was  bribed  by  Jugurtha,  to  assign  to  him  the 
better  part  of  the  country.  Three  years  after  he 
was  oondenmed  under  the  law  of  the  tribune,  C. 
Mamilitts  Limetaans,  by  which  an  inquiry  waa 
made  into  the  conduct  of  all  those  who  had  re- 
ceived bribes  frsm  Jo^iurtha.  Opimhis  went  into 
exile  to  Dyrrhacfainm  m  Epims,  where  he  lived  for 
some  yean,  hatod  and  insulted  by  tbe  people,  and 
where  he  eventually  died  in  great  pover^.  He 
richly  deserved  his  punishment,  and  met  with  a 
doe  reoompenae  for  his  cmd  and  ferocious  conduct 
towards  C.  Qncchas  and  his  party.  Cicero,  on 
the  oontrary,  who,  after  his  oonsulsbip,  had  iden« 
ttlssd  himself  with  the  aristooratical  party,  fro- 
quently  laments  the  iato  of  Opimius.  The  year  in 
which  Opimius  was  consul  (121)  was  nnuukable 
for  the  extraordinary  heat  of  the  antnmn,  and  thua 
the  vintage  of  this  year  was  of  an  unprecedented 
quality.  This  wine  long  remamed  celebiatod  as 
the  FtMiiM  Opimiamtat,  and  was  preserved  for  an 
almost  incredible  spaee  of  time. 

Oplfl  (*finr),  an  important  oommereial  city  of 
Assyria,  in  the  district  of  ApoUoniatis,  at  the  con- 
fluence  of  the  Physcas  (Odorneh)  with  the  Tigris ; 
not  mentioned  later  then  the  Christian  ers. 

Opttarg^va  (Opitexglnus:  Od&rzo},  a  Roman 
colony  in  Venetia  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  on  the  river 
Liqucntia  near  iti  source,  and  on  the  high  road 
from  Aquileia  to  Verona.  In  the  Msrcomannic 
war  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Qnadi,  but  it  was  re- 
built,  and  afterwards  bdonged  to  the  Exarchate. 
From  it  the  neighbouring  mountains  were  called 
Monies  OpUerffimL 

Oppiiouia  (*OinruD^t),  the  author  of  2  Greek 
hexameter  poems  still  extant,  one  on  liehing,  en- 
titled HalieuHca  (*A\i«vriicd),  and  the  other  on 
hunting,  entitled  Cyn^etica  (Kviorxmica).  Mo« 
dem  critics,  however,  have  shown  that  these  2 
poems  were  written  by  2  difierent  peisons  of  this 
namesi  1.  The  author  of  the  HaiituUca^  was  bom 
either  at  Corycus  or  at  Anasarba,  in  Cilicia,  and 
flourished  about  ▲.  d.  180.  The  poem  consisto  of 
about  8500  hexameter  lines,  divided  into  5  books, 
of  which  the  first  2  treat  of  the  natural  history  of 
fishes,  and  the  other  3  of  the  art  of  fishing.— S. 
The  author  of  the  Cynngetieoy  was  a  native  of  Apa- 
mea  or  PeUa,  in  Syria,  and  flourished  a  little  hUer 
than  the  other  Opptanns,  about  ▲.  d.  206.  His 
poem,  which  is  addressed  to  the  emperor  Caiacalla, 
consists  of  about  2100  hexameter  lines,  divided  into 
4  books.  The  best  edition  of  the  2  poems  is  by 
Schneider,  Argent  1776,  and  2nd  ed.  Lips.  1813. 
Theroisalsoaprosepar^hiase  of  apoemon  hawking 
(*l(«wi«d)  attributed  to  Oppianus,  but  it  u  doubt- 
ful to  which  of  the  2  authors  of  this  name  it  be- 
longs. Some  critics  think  that  the  work  was  pro- 
bably written  by  Diooysins. 

C^ha.  1.  0.,  tribune  of  the  plebs  &  c  213, 
carried  a  law  to  curtail  the  expenses  and  luxuries 
of  Roman  women.  It  enacted  that  no  woman 
should  have  mon  than  half  an  ounce  of  gbld,  nor 
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treiir  a  dress  of  different  colours,  nor  ride  in  a  car- 
riage in  the  city,  or  in  any  town,  or  within  a  mile 
of  it,  unless  on  account  of  public  sacrifices.  This 
law  was  repealed  in  195,  notwithstanding  the  ve- 
bement  opposition  of  the  elder  Cato.— 2.  (^,  a 
Roman  general  in  the  Mithridatic  war,  B.  c.  88, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Mithridates,  but  was  subse- 
sequently  surrendered  by  the  latter  to  Sulla. -« 8. 0., 
an  intimate  friend  of  C.  Julius  Caesar,  whose 
private  afiaira  he  managed  in  conjunction  with 
Cornelius  Balbua  Oppius  was  the  author  of  se- 
veral works,  referred  to  by  the  ancient  writers,  but 
all  of  which  have  perished.  The  authorship  of  the 
histories  of  the  Alexandrine,  African,  and  Spanish 
wars,  was  a  disputed  point  as  eariy  as  the  time  of 
Suetonius,  some  assigning  them  to  Oppius  and 
others  to  Hirtius.  But  the  similaritjr  in  style  and 
diction  between  the  work  on  the  Alexandrine  war 
and  the  last  book  of  the  Commentaries  on  the 
Gallic  war,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  former, 
at  all  events,  was  the  work  of  Hirtius.  The  book 
on  the  African  war  was  probably  written  by  Op- 
pius. He  also  wrote  the  lives  of  several  distin- 
guished Romans,  such  as  Scipio  Africanus  the 
elder,  Marius,  Pompey,  and  probably  Caesar. 

Opi,  a  female  Roman  divinity  of  plenty  and  fer- 
tility, as  is  indicated  by  her  name,  which  is 
connected  with  ofdmutf  optUentus^  uiopt,  and  oopia. 
She  was  regarded  as  the  wife  of  Satumus,  and 
the  protectress  of  every  thing  connected  with 
agriculture.  Her  abode  was  in  the  earth,  and 
hence  those  who  invoked  her  used  to  touch  the 
ground.  Her  worship  was  intimately  connected 
with  that  of  her  husband  Satumus,  for  she  had 
both  temples  and  festivals  in  common  with  him  ; 
but  she  had  likewise  a  separate  sanctuary  on  the 
Capitol,  and  in  the  vicus  jugarius,  not  far  from  the 
temple  of  Satumus,  she  had  an  altar  in  common 
with  Ceres.  The  festivals  of  Ops  are  called  OpaUa 
and  OpioonstviOy  from  her  surname  Oontiva,  con- 
nected with  the  verb  senre^  to  sow. 

Opt&tUB,  bishop  of  Milevi  in  Numidia,  flou- 
rished under  the  emperors  Valentinian  and  Valens. 
He  wrote  a  work,  still  extant,  against  the  errors 
of  the  Donatists,  entitled,  £h  Schismate  Donatu- 
tarum  adverms  Parmemanum,  Edited  by  Dupin, 
Paris  fol.  1700. 

Opus  (*Oiroi/f,  contr.  of  'Oirrfei?:  *Oiro^ioy). 
1  (Taianda  or  TaUmii$\  the  capital  of  the  Opnn- 
tian  Locrians,  was  situated,  according  to  Stiabo, 
15  stadia  (2  mUes)  from  the  sea,  and  60  stadia  from 
its  harbour  Cynos ;  but,  according  to  Livy,  it  was 
only  1  mile  from  the  coast.  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  Patroclus.  The  bay  of  the  Euboean  sea  near 
this  town  was  called  OpuntLui  Smus.  [Locrl]  — 
2.  A  small  town  in  Elis. 

Ora.  1.  ("O/Ki)  a  city  of  Carroania,  near  the 
borders  of  Gedrosia.— 2.  ("Hpo),  a  city  in  theN.W. 
of  India,  near  the  sources  of  the  Indus. 

One.    [Oritak.] 

Orbelu  ("Op^i^Aos),  a  mountain  in  the  N.E.  of 
Macedonia,  on  the  borders  of  Thrace,  extends  from 
Mt.  Rhodope  along  the  Str3rmon  to  Mt.  Pangaeus. 

Orbillui  PapiUns,  a  Roman  grammarian  and 
schoolmaster,  best  known  to  us  from  his  having 
been  the  teacher  of  Horace,  who  gives  him  the 
epithet  of  ploffosut  from  the  severe  floggings  which 
his  pupils  received  from  him.  (Hor.  Sp.  ii.  1.  71.) 
He  was  a  native  of  Beneventum,  and  after  servmg 
as  an  apparitor  of  the  magistrates,  and  also  as  a 
soldier  in  the  army,  he  setded  at  Rome  in  ^e  50th 
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year  of  his  age,  in  the  consulship  of  Ciepro,ac.  63. 
He  lived  nearly  1 00  years,  but  had  lost  his  memorr 
long  before  his  death. 

Orbona,  a  female  Roman  trinity,  ma  inroked 
by  parents  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  childm;, 
and  desired  to  have  others,  and  also  m  dsof  eoci 
maladies  of  children. 

Orc&das  Luiilaa  (OHaiaf  and  SMami  hkA,  a 
group  of  several  small  isUnds  off  the  N.  c<»st  rf 
Britain,  with  which  the  Romans  fint  becune  ac- 
quainted when  Agricola  sailed  round  the  X.  <i 
Britain. 

OrohSmSniu  C^^Siuvos:  'O^o^eruit).  L 
(SScrqDtf),  an  ancient,  wealthy,  and  powerful  city  ^i 
Boeotia,  the  capital  of  the  Blinyean  empire  h  <tf 
ante-historical  ages  of  Greece,  and  hence  called  or 
Homer  the  Minyean  Orchomenos  C^X'  Ntm^l 
It  was  situated  N.W.  of  the  lake  Copaii,  or  t^^ 
river  Cephissus,  and  was  built  on  the  slope  of  a  h 
on  the  summit  of  which  stood  the  acropoUi.  It  it 
said  to  have  been  originally  called  Judnis  ('A'- 
9p€ls\  from  Andieua,  the  son  of  Peneos,  v-> 
emigrated  from  the  Peneus  in  Thessaly ;  to  hr* 
been  afterwards  called  Phleffya  (♦AryvaX  bti 
Phlegyas,  a  son  of  Ares  and  Chxyse ;  sod  to  bt? 
finally  obtained  its  later  name  from  Ortboix^isi. 
son  of  Zeus  or  Eteodes  and  the  Dsnakl  Hcr^'-. 
and  fiither  of  Minyaa.  This  Orchomenos  v»  r^ 
garded  as  the  real  founder  of  the  Minyeac  ez£p>. 
which  before  the  time  of  the  Trojan  wsr  eittsi^ 
over  the  whole  of  the  W.  of  Boeotia.  The  ctxs  cf 
Coronea,  Haliartns,  Lebedea,  and  Chaensa  vce 
subject  to  it ;  and  even  Thebes  at  one  liv  *^ 
compelled  to  pay  it  tribute.  It  lost,  boT«^er, 
much  of  its  power  after  its  capture  by  Hein'>^^ 
but  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war   it  fi^  ^' 

?>ar8  as  a  powerful  city.     Sixty  jean  sfter  th; 
rojan  war  it  was  taken  by  the  BoeotisDi ;  i'* 
empire  was  completely  destroyed ;  and  it  beor^  a 
member  of  the  Boeotian  league.    All  this  be'>  v' 
to  the  mythical  period.     In  the  historical  2f  ' 
continued  to  exist  as  an  independent  ton  '> 
B.C.  367,  when  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  br  *^ 
Thebans,  and  its  inhabitants  murdered  or  »*^^  ^ 
slaves.    In  order  to  nveaken  Thebes,  it  was  rrU.  • 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Athenians,  but  was  ^' 
destroyed  again  by  the  Thebans ;  and  aitboui:^'  >• 
was  again  Kstored  by  Philip  in  338,  it  nenr  r-J 
covered  its  former  prosperity;  and  in  the  t!m<'  c< 
Strabo  was  in  ruins.   The  most  celebrated  b&ilix^ 
in  Orchomenos  was  the  so-called  treasnry  of  M:rp^ 
but  which,  like  the  similar  monument  at  MynrA* 
was  more  probably  a  fiimily-Tanlt  of  the  a^^cr^ 
heroes  of  the  pfatce.     It  was  a  circular  vau.i  • 
massive  masonry  embedded  in  the  hill,  w^th  a^ 
arched  roof,  and  had  a  side  door  of  aitrasce.  1^*^^ 
remains  of  this  building  are  extant;  and  its  .(^' 
may  still  be  traced,  ^ough  the  whole  of  the  st  :■•• 
work  of  the  vault  has  disiqipeared.    OrchuiL.'i  ^ 
possessed  a  very  ancient  temple  of  the  Char::'^^ 
Graces  ;  and  here  was  celebrated  in  the  most  »r«--  "• 
times  a  musical  festival,  which  was  frequenvi  I. 
poets  and  singers  from  all  parts  of  the  lie-  ■ 
world.    There  was  a  temple  of  Herculw  7  »•*" 
N.  of  the  town,  near  the  sources  of  the  rirer  }icA<\ 
Orchomenos  is  memorable  on  account  of  the  gr*  •• 
victory  which  SulU  gained  in  its  neighbourfccw 
over  Archekus,  the  general  of  Mithridatet,  J**^  -• 
2.  (Kalpakt),  an  ancient  town  of  Aitadis,  iD«i»c •^' ' 
by  Homer  with  the  epithet  toXi^A4«,  to  dittj 
gttish  it  from  the  Minyean  Orchomensi,  umiv 
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fuire  been  founded  by  Orchomenus,  ion  of  Lycaon. 
It  viiB  litnated  on  &  hiil  N.W.  of  Mantinea,  and 
its  tenitorj  included  the  towns  of  Methjdrinni, 
Tbeiioa,  Tenthii,  and  the  TripolU.  In  the  Pelo- 
poDDetiaa  war  Orchomenus  tided  with  Sparta,  and 
VIS  taken  by  the  Atheniani.  After  the  battle  of 
Lraetn  the  Orchomeniana  did  not  join  the  Arcadian 
coDMeracy  in  conaequence  of  it*  hatred  against 
Maotinea.  In  the  contests  between  the  Achaeans 
Dtd  Aetoliana,  it  was  taken  snccessirely  by  Cleo- 
iMitft  and  Antigonns  Doson;  but  it  eventually 
became  a  member  of  the  Achaean  League. —8.  A 
tovn  on  the  confines  of  Macedonia  and  Thesaaly, 
&nd  kenee  sometimes  said  to  belong  to  the  fonner, 
ftfld  mnetimct  to  the  latter  country. 

Oreu.   [Hadis.] 

Ordewu  (^OpSnv96s\  a  tributary  of  the  later 
(Daottbe)  in  Scythia,  mentioned  by  Herodotus, 
kt  vhich  cannot  be  identified  with  any  modem 

OrdovIeM,  a  people  in  the  W.  of  Britain,  oppo> 
tit^  the  isfamd  Mona  (iti^esey),  occupying  the  N. 
ponion  of  the  modem  WaUt, 

OMm,    [NvMPHAS.] 

OrMtu  ('Of^oTcu),  a  people  in  the  N.  of  Epirus 
6&  ike  Wdera  (tf  Macedonia,  inhabiting  the  district 
tuned  ftfter  them,  Ozwtfai  or  Onftiaa.  They  were 
wifftmlljiadependeiit,  but  were  afterwards  subject 
to  tbe  Hicidonian  monarchs.  They  were  declared 
fr«f  brt^  Romans  in  their  war  with  Philip.  Ac- 
rinjin/r  to  the  legend,  they  derived  their  name 
^  Oreetea,  who  is  aaid  to  have  fied  into  this 
<^Qatry  after  murdering  hia  mother,  and  to  have 
^«rp  founded  the  town  of  Aigoa  Oresticum. 

Oraitit  (*Op^<myf ).  1.  Son  of  Agamemnon  and 
Cirtaemiiestn,  and  brother  of  Chrysothemis,  Lao- 
^>  <*  (Electrs),  and  Iphianaasa  (Iphigenia).  Ac- 
iTiing  to  the  Homeric  account,  Agamenmon  on 
^.«  Rtwn  from  Troy  was  murdered  by  Aegisthns 
*^  ^'Ijtsemnestn  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
•<ving  htm.  In  the  8th  year  after  his  father*s 
iDorder  Orestes  came  from  Athens  to  Mycenae  and 
i^^v  the  nmderer  of  his  fiither.  This  simple  story 
"'  <  ^Testes  has  been  enlarged  and  embellished  in 
^oai  ways  by  the  tngic  poets.  Thus  it  is  said 
^st  St  the  murder  of  Agamemnon  it  was  intended 
to  d^fpuch  Orestea  also,  but  that  by  means  of 
^'•^.iia  he  was  secretly  carried  to  Strophius,  king 
'•  Ph«ci|,  who  was  married  to  Anaxibia,  the  aiater 
''  Atamemnon.  According  to  aome,  Orestes  was 
■'^cd  br  hia  nnrae,  who  allowed  Aegisthus  to  kill 
"rt  nvn  e||ii(^  supposing  it  to  be  Orestes.  In  the 
^"Qj^  of  Strophius,  Orestes  grew  up  with  the  king*s 
*  0  IVladcs,  with  whom  he  had  formed  that  close 
•^>d  intimate  friendship  which  has  become  pro- 
y\ial  Being  freqnenUy  reminded  by  messengers 
^'  n  Electrs  of  the  necessi^  of  avenging  his  father*s 
'^K  he  consulted  the  orade  of  Delphi,  which 
''^th«ned  him  in  his  pUm.  He  therefore  re- 
t<  o^  in  secret  to  Aigos.  Here  he  pretended  to 
'*  -^  mesienger  of  Strophius,  who  had  come  to  an- 
'  >4Qo«  the  death  of  Oiestes,  and  brought  the  ashes 
^  ^^  deceased.  After  visiting  his  father^s  tomb, 
pd  ncriiicing  npon  it  a  lock  of  his  hair,  he  made 
^'^if  known  to  his  sister  Electra,  and  soon  after- 
*ud»  slew  both  Aegisthus  and  Clytaeronestra  in 
'•^  t«laee.  Immediately  after  the'  murder  of  his 
t.  'Ifx  )^«  Y,g  aeiaed  with  madneaa.  He  now  fled 
ti'a  land  to  bud,  purvued  by  the  Erinnyea  of  his 
''*kef.  At  length  by  Apollo*a  advice,  he  took 
''^T  vith  Athena  at  Athena.    The  goddesa  af- 
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forded  him  protection,  and  appointed  the  court  of 
the  Areopagua  to  decide  his  &te.  The  Erinnyes 
brought  forward  their  accusation,  and  Orestea  made 
the  command  of  the  Delphic  oracle  hia  ezcuae. 
When  the  court  voted,  and  was  equally  divided, 
Oreatea  waa  acquitted  by  the  command  of  Athena. 
According  to  another  modification  of  the  legend, 
Orestes  consulted  Apollo  how  he  could  be  delivered 
from  his  madness  and  incessant  wandering.  The 
god  advised  him  to  go  to  Tauris  in  Scythia,  and 
to  fetch  from  that  country  the  image  of  Artemis, 
which  was  believed  to  have  fallen  there  from  hea- 
ven, and  to  carry  it  to  Athens.  Orestes  and  Pylades 
accordingly  went  to  Tauris,  where  Thoas  was  king. 
On  their  arrival  they  were  seized  by  the  natives, 
in  order  to  be  sacrificed  to  Artemis,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country.  But  Iphigenia,  the 
priestess  of  Artemis,  was  the  sister  of  Orestea,  and, 
after  rec(^ising  each  other,  all  three  escaped  with 
the  statue  of  the  goddess.  After  his  return  to  Pe- 
loponnesus Orestes  took  posseaaion  of  hia  fitther^a 
kingdom  at  Mycenae,  which  had  been  uaurped  by 
Aletea  or  Menelaua.  When  Cylaxabea  of  Aigoa 
died  without  leaving  any  heir,  Orestes  also  became 
king  of  Argos.  The  Lacedaemonians  likewise  made 
him  their  king  of  their  own  accord,  because  they 
prefeired  him,  the  grandson  of  Tyndareus,  to  Nico- 
stratua  and  Megapenthea,  the  aons  of  Menelaus  by 
a  slave.  The  Arcadians  and  Phocians  increased 
his  power  by  allying  themselves  with  him.  He 
married  Hermione,  the  daughter  of  Menehius,  and 
became  by  her  the  fisther  of  Tisamenns.  The  story 
of  his  marriage  with  Hermione,  who  had  previously 
been  married  to  Neoptolemus,  is  related  elsewhere. 
[HsRMiONX;  Nkoptolkmus.]  He  died  of  the 
bite  of  a  snake  in  Arcadia,  and  his  body,  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  oracle,  was  afterwards  carried 
from  Tegea  to  Sparta,  and  there  buried.  His  bones 
are  aaid  to  have  been  found  at  a  later  time  in  a 
war  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Tegeatani, 
and  to  have  been  conveyed  to  Sparta."— 8.  Regent 
of  Italy  during  the  abort  reign  of  hia  in&nt  son 
Romulus  Augustulus,  a.  d.  475 — 476.  He  was  bom 
in  Pannonia,  and  served  for  some  years  tmder  At- 
tila ;  afttf  whose  death  he  rose  to  eminence  at  the 
Romvi  court.  Having  been  entrusted  with  the 
command  of  an  army  by  Julius  Nepos,  he  deposed 
this  emperor,  and  placed  his  son  Romulus  Augus- 
tulus on  the  throne;  but  in  the  following  year  he 
was  defeated  by  Odoacer  and  put  to  death.  [Odoa- 
cxR.]— 8.  L.  AnraUnt  Oraatei,  consul  b.c  126, 
received  Sardinia  as  his  province,  where  he  remained 
upwards  of  3  years.  C.  Gracchus  was  quaestor  to 
Orestes  in  Sardinia.— 4.  Cn.  Avfldiui  Oreitea, 
originally  belonged  to  the  Aurelia  gens,  whence  his 
surname  of  Orestea,  and  was  adopted  by  Cn.  Au- 
fidius,  the  historian,  when  the  latter  was  an  old 
man.   Orestes  was  consul,  71. 

OrestSnm,  Oreatliiiun,  or  Oreitlimaliim  (*Op^- 
oreiov,  *Oft4a6tiotf^  *Opc(r0ia^fov),  a  town  in  the  S. 
of  Arcadia  in  the  district  Maenalia,  not  &r  from 
Megalopolis. 

Oraititaa.  1.  The  country  of  the  Orestae, 
[Orsbtai.]— -S.  A  name  frequently  given  by  the 
Byzantine  writers  to  Hadrianopolis  in  Thrace. 

Orettilla,  Anrella.    [Aurxlia.] 

Ortt&ni,  a  powerful  people  in  the  S.  W.  of  Hia- 
pania  Tarraconensis.  bounded  on  the  S.  by  Baetica, 
on  the  N.  by  the  Carpetani,  on  the  W.  by  Lusit»- 
nia,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Bastetani ;  their  territoiy 
corxeiponded  to  the  eastern  part  of  Gramadoj  tlw 
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Orifh^  {*Op9lBvia\  daughter  of  Erechtheoi, 
king  of  Athena,  and  Praxithea.  Once  as  the  had 
strayed  heyond  the  rirer  Ilissui  abe  was  seized  by 
Boreas,  and  carried  off  to  Thrace,  where  she  bore 
to  Boreas  Cleopatra,  Chione,  Zetes,  and  Calais. 

OrmSzinB  (**Op^cyo5),  son  of  Cercaphus,  grandson 
of  Aeolus  and  £sth«r  of  Amyntor,  was  believed  to 
hare  founded  the  town  of  Ormenium,  in  Thessaly. 
From  him  Amyntor  is  sometimes  called  Ormenideif 
and  Astydamia,  his  grand-daughter,  Ormenis, 

Qrniae  ('Oprcai :  'OpyMtnyT),  an  ancient  town 
of  Argolia,  near  the  finontiers  of  the  territory  of 
Phlius,  and  120  stadia  from  Aigos.  It  was  origi- 
nally independent  of  Argos,  but  was  subdued  by 
the  Axgives  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  b.  a  415. 

OmenB  ('Opycus),  son  of  Erechtheus,  father  of 
Peteus,  and  grand&ther  of  Menestheus ;  from  him 
the  town  of  Omeae  was  belie?ed  to  have  derived 
its  name. 

Oroanda  (*0p^8a :  *Opoay8ci{f,  or  -uc^f,  Oro- 
andensis),  a  mountain  city  of  Pisidia,  S.  £.  of 
Antiochin,  from  which  the  "  Oroandicus  tractos  ** 
obtained  its  name. 

Oro&tU  (Opodrisi  Tab\  the  largest  of  the 
minor  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Persian  Gulf, 
formed  the  boundary  between  Siisiana  and  Persia. 

OldbXae  ('OfwStcu),  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Eu- 
boea,  not  far  from  Acgae,  with  an  oracle  of  Apollo. 

Or5dea  (*OfM^89)s),  the  name  of  2  kings  of  Par- 
thia.     [AR8ACBS  XIV.,  XVIL] 

Oroetes  (^Opoirrii),  a  Persian,  was  made  satn^ 
of  Sardis  by  Cyrus,  which  government  he  retained 
under  Cambyses.  In  B.  c.  522,  he  decoyed  Polv- 
SRATBS  into  his  power  by  specious  promises,  and 
put  him  to  death.  But  being  suspected  of  aiming 
at  the  establishment  of  an  independent  sovereignty, 
he  was  himself  put  to  death  by  order  of  Darius. 

Qrontes  (*0^rT7jj).  L  {Nakr'd'Asjf\  the 
jugest  river  of  Syria,  has  2  chief  aouroes  in  Coe- 
.esyria,  the  one  in  the  Antilibanua,  the  other  fur- 
ther N.  in  the  Libanus ;  flows  N.  E.  into  a  lake 
S.  of  Emesa,  and  thence  N.  past  Epiphania  and 
Apamea,  till  near  Antioch,  where  it  suddenly 
sweeps  round  to  the  S.  W.  and  falls  into  the  sea 
at  the  foot  of  M.  Pieria.  According  to  tradition 
iu  earlier  name  was  Typhon  (TW^y),  and  it  was 
called  Orontes  from  the  person  who  first  built  a 
bridge  over  it.  —  8.  A  mountain  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  Caspian,  between  Parthia  and  Hyrcania.-* 
3.  A  people  of  Assyria,  E.  of  GaugamelL 

Ordpns  {^Ci^on6s :  *£ip^av0s :  Oropo)^  a  town  on 
the  eastern  frontiers  of  Boeotia  and  Attica,  near 
the  Euripus,  originally  belonged  to  the  Boeotians, 
but  was  at  an  early  time  seized  by  the  Athenians, 
and  was  lor.g  an  object  of  contention  between  the 
2  peoples.  At  length,  after  being  taken  and  re- 
Uken  several  times,  it  remained  oermanently  in 
the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  and  is  always  reckoned 
by  later  writers  as  a  tuwn  of  Attica.  Its  seaport 
>vas  Delphinium  at  the  mouth  of  the  Asopus,  about 
1 1  mile  from  the  town. 

Oroslua,  Panlua,  a  Spanish  presbyter,  a  native 
of  Tarrag  >nn,  flourished  under  Arcadius  and  Hono- 
rias.  Havmi*  conceived  a  warm  admiration  for 
St.  Augustine,  he  passed  over  into  Africa  about 
A.  D.  413.  After  remaining  in  Africa  about  2 
years,  Augustine  sent  him  into  Syria,  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  Pelagius,  who  had  resided  for 
some  years  in  Palestine.  Orosius  found  a  warn 
friend  in  Jerome,  but  was  unable  to  procure  the 
condemnation  of  Pelagius,  and  was  himself  anathe- 
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matized  by  John,  bishop  of  JenutleB,  vlie:  U 
brought  a  formal  charge  against  PfehfiiB.   Omcu 
subsequently  returned  to  Africa,  ai:^  tbfxe. ::  -^ 
believed,  died,  but  at  what  period  it  noft  kB.^7-. 
The  following  works  by  Onsios  sre  ftill  exar. 
1.    Hidonarum   adtem»    Pagaaiot  JAri  Til, 
dedicated  to  St  Augustine,  at  vhoie  aaggeea. 
the  taak  waa  undertaken.    The  pagsna  hxtu. 
been  aocuatomed  to  complain  that  the  mm  c^  r^ 
Roman  empire  muat  be  ascribed  to  the  wnxh 
the  ancient  deities,  whoae  worship  hid  h^ 
doned,  Oroaiua,  upon   hia  return  froai 
composed  thia  hiatory  to  demonstrate  tbat  frssi  ur 
earlieat  epoch  the  world  had  beea  the  tosx  S 
calamities  as  great  aa  the  Roman  empire  vat  t^: 
suffering.     The   work,  which  extends  fres  u 
Creation  down  to  a.  D.  417,  is,withexeeptian^x 
concluding  portion,  extracted  from  Jostin,  Iat 
pius,  and  inferior  aecond-hand  anthoriii^.    E^^- 
by  Havercamp,  Lug.  Bat  1738.     2.  UUr  At*~ 
getieui  de  ArbUrU  JJberUde^  written  in  Pale&:  -. 
A.D.  415,  appended  to  the  edition  of  the  Hi^' 
by  Havercamp.      3.  CbmmomitoriMi  a^  J^'- 
«»m,  the  earliest  of  the  works  of  Oroiias,  csEpM^ 
soon  after  his  first  arrival  in  Africa. 

Qroipida  or  OrtoipMa  {Surra  id  Mnmdy  i> 
highest  range  of  mountains  in  the  centre  i^'  ^p'=• 
b^an  in  the  centre  of  Mt  Idubeda.  na  ^  ^ 
and  then  S.,  and  terminated  near  Calpe  si  - : 
Fretnm  HerculeunL  It  contained  aevoal  i^-^ 
minea,  whence  the  part  in  which  the  ^^ 
rises  was  called  Mt  Ai^ntarius  or  the  ^>'^ 
Motmtain. 

Orpheus  (*Op^vf),  a  mythical  perBate«.>v 
regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  the  most  celck^  '^ 
the  eariy  poets,  who  lived  before  the  time^H^* 
His  name  does  not  occur  in  the  Homecc «  H^ 
siodic  poems  ;  but  it  already  had  attained  9 1^'' 
celebrity  in  the  lyric  period.    There  wcreca^'-' 
legends  about  Orpheus,  but  the  commoo  tt^f- 
as  follows.     Orpheus,  the  son  of  Oeagros  ka'^' 
liope,  lived  in  Thrace  at  the  period  of  the  Ais>3^^ 
whom  he  accompanied  in  their  expeditiaa.  ^' 
sented  with  the  lyre  by  Apollo,  and  instn:<te:  ; 
the  Muses  in  its  use,  he  enchanted  with  its  c--^- 
not  only  the  wild  beasts,  but  the  trees  vtd  rso^ 
upon  Olympus,  so  that  they  moved  from  their  f'»^ 
to  follow  the  sound  of  his  golden  harp.   Th^  p^^^ 
of  hia  moaic  caused  the  Argonauts  to  seek  ii;<  i<< 
which  contributed  materially  to  the  soccetf  of  u  > 
expedition :  at  the   sound   of  his  lyre  the  .*^T- 
glided  down   into  the   sea ;  the  Aigonauti  i 
themselves  away  from  the  pleasures  of  Usr.^] 
the  Symplegadae,  or  moving  rocks,  which  threat*'"'^'^ 
to  cruah  the  ship  between  them,  were  fixed  in  ^^  -[ 
pbcea ;  and  the  Colchian  dragon,  which  guan^t' 
the  golden  fleece,  waa  lulled  to  sleep :  other  Itt  ^^ 
of  the  aame  kind  may  be  read  in  the  Aryo»a^^^^  • 
which  beara  the  name  of  Orpheus.     Af:«i  * ' 
return  from  the  Aigonautic  expedition  he  took  - 
his  abode  in  a  cave  in  Thrace,  and  emploved  "-- 
self  in  the  civilisation  of  its  wild  inhabitiot«.  1^^'- 
is  also  a  legend  of  his  having  visited  Egyp^   ^.' 
legends  respecting  the  loss  and  recovery  cf    ' 
wife,  and  hia  own  death,  are  veiy  various.   1"-' 
wife  waa  a  nymph  named  Agriope  or  Eur^  -^ 
In  the  older  accounts  the  cause  of  her  death  i-' '  • 
referred  ta    The  legend  fallowed  m  the  veJJ  k='  ^ 
passages  of  Virgil  and  Ovid,  whidi  sscniies  t. 
death  of  Eurydice  to  the  bite  of  a  aefpent, »  ^^, 
doubt  of  high  antiquity ;  but  the  intwducuon  * 
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Amtaeu  into  the  legend  cannot  be  tnoed  to  anj 

writer  older  thin  Virgil  himeelC    He  followed  his 

ioit  vrjfe  into  the  abodes  of  Hades,  where  the 

chanu  of  his  lyre  suspended  the  torments  of  the 

<ismQed,  snd  won  back  his  wife  from  the  most 

UKxonble  of  all  deities ;  but  his  prayer  was  only 

patcd  upon  this  condition,  that  he  should  not 

Uk  back  npon  his  restored  wife,  till  they  had 

vnred  in  the  upper  world :  at  the  very  moment 

when  they  were  about  to  pass  the  £aUl  bounds,  the 

AuiftT  of  love  oTercame  the  poet ;  he  looked 

niod  to  see  that  Enrydica  was  following  him  ; 

ttd  he  beheld  her  caught  back  into  the  infernal 

Piponu    His  grief  for  the  loss  of  Eurydice  led  him 

to  Dvat  with  contempt  the  Thracian  women,  who 

n  rerengA  tore  him  to  pieces  mider  the  excitement 

of  tbeir  Bacchanalian  orgies.    After  his  death,  the 

Mom  eoUeeted  the  fragments  of  his  body,  and 

t^^nfd  them  at  Libethra  at  the  foot  of  Olympua, 

^tn  the  nightingale  sang  sweetly  orer  his  grave. 

H''i  head  was  thrown  into  the  Hebrus,  down  which 

u  niy  to  the  sea,  and  was  home  across  to  Lesbos, 

*!im  the  gmve  in  which  it  was  interred  was  shown 

^  Aniisn.    His  lyre  was  also  said  to  hare  been 

iim-id  to  Lesbos  ;  and  both  traditions  are  simply 

V^M  expressions  of  the  historical  feet  that  Les- 

('•«  w«i  the  iirst  great  seat  of  the  music  of  the  lyre : 

'■'>M  Antiua  itself  was  the  birth-pkce  of  Ter- 

inndtr,  the  earliest  historical  musician.    The  astro- 

t-Q&fn  tisght  that  the  lyiv  of  Orpheus  was  placed 

y  ^<if  among  the  stars,  at  the  intercession  of 

•Vio  tad  the  Moses.      In  these  legends  there 

^''^  tr>n*  pointo  which  are  sufficiently  clear.    The 

^"^rntion  of  music,  in  connection  with  the  serrices 

«  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  iU  iiffet  great  application 

I*  iht  wonfain  of  the  gods,  which  Orpheus  is  there- 

-r'  nid  to  hare  introduced,  its  power  over  the 

>tiiioot«  and  the  importance  which  the  Oreeka 

w^htd  to  the  knowledge  of  it,  as  intimately 

^*'-:-^  with  the  very  existence  of  all  social  order, 

-are  probably  the  chief  dementary  ideaa  of  the 

*h')le  le^d.    But  then  comes  in  one  of  the  dark 

{-at«re$  of  the  Greek  religion,  in  which  the  gods 

*^^y  the  advancement  of  man  in  knowledge  and 

I  'liuatiott,  and   severely   punish  any  one  who 

'"^'Kre^ees  the  bounds  assigned  to  humanity.    In 

f  ^r  ase,  the  conflict  was  no  longer  viewed  as 

"'▼f^n  the  gods  and  nan,  but  between    the 

*  ^Mppm  of  different  divinities  ;  and  especially 

'"ivfrn  Apollo,  the  symbol  of   pure  intellect, 

^'1  Dionysus,  the  deity  of  the  senses;  hence 

['1'hi-Q*,  the  servant  of  Apollo,  fells  a  victim  to 

' » i^oaiT  of  Dionysus,  and  the  furv  of  his  wor- 

'  'i*ri,m^Orpkie  Soattiei  and  MyieriM.    About 

••  tuDr  of  the  first  development  of  Greek  philo> 

'  *''T*  Ncieties  were  formed,  consisting  of  persons 

'^  '^  the  folhwert  of  Orphiua  (o/  *Op^utol)^  who, 

-'^''^the  prvtended  guidance  of  Orpheus,  dedicated 

;'  ''^'*eJTei  to  the  worship  of  Dionysus.    They  per- 

'  ^-'i  the  rites  of  a  mystical  worship,  but  instead 

^  ^'nfining  their  notions  to  the  initiated,  they 

'ihed  them  to  others,  and  committed  them  to 

^  voiks.    The  Dionysus,  to  whose  worship 

^ ' '  '^'hic  rites  were  annexed,  was  Dionysus  Za> 

i^'w.  c!o»i>ly  connected  with  Demeter  and  Cora 

'^''|»*phone).     The   Orphic  legends  and  poems 

'•^  In  great  part  to  this  Dionysus,  who  was 

'  "''>n^,  as  an  infernal  deity,  with  Hades  ;  and 

^^"^  vhom  the  Orphic  theologen  founded  their 

'  '^  of  the  parificatton  and  ultimate  immortality 

'  the  tool    Bit  tlMir  mode  of  eelebrattng  this 
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worship  was  very  different  from  the  popular  rites 
of  Bacchus.  The  Orphic  worshippers  of  Bacchus 
did  not  indulge  in  unrestrained  pleasure  and 
frantic  enthusiasm,  but  rather  aimed  at  an  ascetic 
purity  of  life  and  manners.  All  this  part  of  the 
mythology  of  Orpheus,  which  connects  him  with 
Dionysus,  must  be  considered  as  a  later  invention, 
quite  irreconcilable  with  the  original  I^end,  in 
which  he  is  the  servant  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses : 
but  it  is  almost  hopeless  to  expUin  the  transition. 

—  Many  poems  ascribed  to  Orpheus  were  current 
as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Pisistratids  [Onoma- 
CRiTua].  They  are  often  quoted  by  Plato,  and 
the  allusions  to  them  in  later  writers  are  very  fre- 
quent. The  extant  poems,  which  bear  ^e  name 
of  Orpheus,  are  the  forgeries  of  Christian  gram- 
marians  and  philosophers  of  the  Alexandrian  school ; 
but  among  the  fragments,  which  form  a  part  of  the 
collection,  are  some  genuine  remains  of  that  Orphic 
poetry  which  was  known  to  Plato,  and  which  must 
be  assigned  to  the  period  of  Onomacritus,  or  perhaps 
a  little  earlier.  The  Orphic  literature,  which  in 
this  sense  may  be  called  genuine,  seems  to  have 
included  ^fjrmiis,  a  T^Uq^oay,  OraoUs^  dec.  The 
apocryphal  productions  which  have  come  down  to 
us  are,  I.  ArgonmUiea^  an  epic  poem  in  1884 
hexameten,  giring  an  accoimt  of  the  expedition 
of  the  Argonauts.  2.  Hymm^  87  or  88  in  num- 
ber, in  hexameters,  eridently  the  productions  of 
the  Neo-Pbitonie  school.  3.  IMkioa  (A<0ucd),  treaU 
of  properties  of  stones,  both  precious  and  common, 
and  their  uses  in  divination.  4.  Fragments, 
chiefly  of  the  TkBogomjf.  It  is  in  this  class  that 
we  find  the  genuine  remains  of  the  literature  of 
the  early  Orphic  theology,  but  intermingled  with 
others  of  a  much  later  date.  The  best  edition  is 
by  Hermann,  Lips.  1805. 

QrthXa  (*Op9^  *Op^if,  or  *Op9iMrfa),  a  surname 
of  the  Artemis  who  is  also  called  Iphigenia  or 
Lygodesma,  and  must  be  regarded  as  the  goddess 
of  the  moon.  Her  worship  was  probably  brought 
to  Sparta  from  Lenmos.  It  was  at  the  altar  of 
Artemis  Orthia  that  Spartan  boys  had  to  imdergo 
the  flogging,  called  <fiaiMa«%DiKr. 

OrthSfiA  (OpBmvia).  L  A  city  of  Caria,  on  the 
Maeander,  with  a  mountain  of  the  same  name, 
where  the  Rhodians  defeated  the  Carians,  B.C.  167. 

—  8.  A  city  of  Phoenioe,  S.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Eleutherus,  and  12  Roman  miles  from  Tripolis. 

Orihnti  ('Optf^r),  the  two-headed  dog  of  Geiy- 
ones,  who  was  begotten  by  Typhon  and  Echidna, 
and  was  slain  by  Hercules.     [See  p.  309,  b.) 

Ortofpaaa  or  -nm  ('Opr^tfvaya:  Cabul$\  a 
considerable  city  of  the  Paropamisadae,  at  the 
sources  of  a  W.  tributary  of  the  river  Goes,  and 
at  the  junction  of  3  roads,  one  leading  N.  into 
Bactria,  and  the  others  S.  and  £.  into  India.  It 
was  also  called  Caruia  or  Cabura. 

Ortjfgia  (*Opriryia).  1.  The  ancient  name  of 
Delos.  Since  Artemis  (Diana)  and  Apollo  were 
bom  at  Delos,  the  poets  sometimes  call  Uie  goddess 
Ortygiot  and  give  the  name  of  Ortygiae  bove$  to  the 
oxen  of  Apollo.  The  ancients  connected  the  name 
with  Ortyg  COprv()  a  quaU.  [See  p.  879,  a.] 
-«  S.  An  island  near  Syracuse.  [Sth acusabJ.  •* 
S.  A  grove  near  Ephesns,  in  which  the  Ephesians 
pretended  that  Apollo  and  Artemis  were  bom. 
Hence  Propertins  calls  the  Cayster,  which  flowed 
near  Ephesus,  Or1jfpm$  Cajftkr. 

Orat.    [Hoaua;  Ouon.] 

1.  {JimttM  in  Anifonia)^  an  important 
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town  of  the  Ilergetes  and  a  Roman  colony  in  Hie- 
pania  Tamconenais,  on  the  road  firom  Tamco  to 
Uerda,  with  silrer  mines ;  whence  Liry  ipeaks  of 
tttyefitum  OscMiue,  though  these  words  may  perhaps 
mean  silrer  money  coined  at  08ca.'->2.  (W.  of 
Huesear  in  Ghranada),  a  town  of  the  Tnrdetani  in 
Hitpania  Baetica. 

OmSU.    [Lbpontu.] 

OfOi  or  OpXd  COcricoi,  'Omfrof),  one  of  the  most 
ancient  tribes  of  Italy,  inhabited  the  centre  of  the 
peninsula,  from  which  they  had  driven  oat  the 
Sicull  Their  principal  settlement  was  in  Campania, 
but  we  also  find  them  in  parts  of  Latiom  and  Sam- 
nium.  They  were  subdued  by  the  Sabines  and 
Tyrrhenians,  and  disappeared  from  history  at  a 
compaiatiTely  early  period.  They  were  called  in 
their  own  language  Ushu.  They  axe  identified  by 
many  writers  with  the  Ausones  or  Aurunci ;  but 
others  think  that  the  latter  is  a  collective  name  for 
all  the  people  dwelling  in  the  plain,  and  that  the 
Osd  were  a  branch  of  the  Ausones.  The  Oscan 
language  was  closely  connected  with  the  other  an- 
cient Italian  dialects,  out  of  which  the  Latin  lan- 
guage was  formed  ;  and  it  continued  to  be  spoken 
by  the  people  of  Campania  long  after  the  Oscans 
had  disappeared  as  a  separate  people.  A  know- 
ledge of  it  was  preserved  at  R(»ne  by  the  Fabnlae 
Atellanae,  wl^ich  were  a  species  of  fiwce  or  comedy 
written  in  Oscan. 

Osi,  a  people  in  Germany,  probably  in  the  moon- 
tains  between  Uie  sources  of  the  Oder  and  the 
Gran,  were,  according  to  Tacitus,  tributary  to  the 
Sarmatians,  and  spoke  the  Pannonian  language. 

Onoflrda.    [Osskibrda.] 

Oitfiiji  ("Oo-ipu),  the  great  Egyptian  divinity, 
and  husband  of  Isis.  According  to  Herodotus 
they  were  the  only  divinities  who  were  worshipped 
by  all  the  Egyptians.  His  Egyptian  name  is  said 
to  have  been  Hysiris,  which  is  interpreted  to  mean 
**  son  of  Isis  ;^  though  some  said  that  it  meant 
^'  many-eyed.**  He  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
king  of  Egypt,  and  to  have  reclaimed  hia  subjects 
firom  a  barbarous  life  by  teaching  them  agriculture, 
and  enacting  wise  laws.  He  afterwnrds  travelled 
into  foreign  lands,  spreading,  wherever  he  went, 
the  blessmgs  of  civilisation.  On  his  retam  to 
Egypt,  he  was  murdered  by  his  brother  Typhon, 
who  cut  his  body  into  pieces,  and  threw  them  into 
the  Nile.  After  a  long  search  Isis  discovered  the 
mangled  remains  of  her  husband,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  her  son  Horns  defeated  Typhon,  and 
recovered  the  sovereign  power,  which  Typhon  had 
usurped.    See  laia 

OsismXi,  a  people  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  at  the 
N.W.  extremity  of  the  coast,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  modem  QtUmper  and  Brest. 

OaroSne  C^vporir^:  ^OvpmivoL,  pi.:  Pathalik 
qfChfah\  the  W.  of  the  2  portions  into  which  N. 
Mesopotamia  was  divided  by  the  river  Chaboras 
(JTifiaiotfr),  which  separated  it  from  Mygdonia  on 
the  E.  and  frcmi  the  rest  of  Mesopotunia  on  the 
S. :  the  Euphrates  divided  it,  on  the  W.  and 
N.  W.,  from  the  Syrian  districts  of  Chalybonitis, 
Cjrrrhestice,  and  Comroagene ;  and  on  the  N.  it 
was  sepoFBted  by  M.  Masius  from  Armenia.  Its 
name  was  said  to  be  derived  from  Osro^  an 
Asabian  chieftain,  who,  in  the  time  of  the  Selen- 
cidae,  established  over  it  a  petty  principality,  with 
EoBSSA  for  its  capital,  whieh  lasted  tOl  the  reign 
of  Caracalla,  and  respecting  the  histeiy  of  which, 
•wAjbqa&os. 
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Oua  COo-ra :  Kvaaeo^  l  e.  n^^U),  a  ce^ 
brated  mountain  in  the  N.  of  Magnesia,  in  Thcs- 
saly,  connected  with  Pdion  on  the  S.E.,  md 
divided  from  Olympus  on  the  N.W.  by  the  til? 
of  Tbmfk.  It  is  one  of  the  highest  moomuDs  b 
Greece,  but  much  less  lofty  than  OlympoB.  hii 
mentioned  by  Homer,  in  the  legend  of  the  war «! 
the  Giants,  teapectmg  which  see  OLrHPO& 

Onet,  with  the  surname  Cnutwifa'a  Ja^ » 
town  in  Hispania  Baetica,  on  the  right  bank  ot  tie 
Baetia,  oppoaite  Hispalis. 

OfsigerdA  or  Oneoda  (Oasigeidessis),  a  tovt 
of  the  Edetani  in  Hispania  Tarraoooeaiis,  and  t 
Roman  municipium. 

Osdfi  {Mmjmzl^K  town  of  the  Tuduli  bH> 
pania  Baetica,  on  the  spot  where  the  Baebs  '^ 
entera  Baetica, 

OBMBoba  {Etitoy  N.  of  Fore),  a  town  of  Ot 
Turdetani  in  Lnaicania,  between  the  Tagas  c£ 
Anas. 

OsteSdM  (*0<rrf f6Si|f  inv^ot :  ^/iesr\  an  ithsi 
at  some  distance  from  the  N.  coast  of  Sidij,  ^ 
site  the  town  of  SolL 

Oftfa  (Osdensis :  0«to),  a  town  at  tbe  oesa 
of  the  river  Tiber,  and  the  harbour  of  Rome,  fra 
which  it  was  distant  16  miles  by  land,  vai  fiiisa^ 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  left  arm  of  the  linr.  I'' 
was  fbunded  by  Anens  Martins,  the  4th  ^n « 
Rome»  was  a  Roman  colony,  and  evenunlif  i"* 
came  an  important  and  flounshing  tovn.  Is  ^ 
civil  wars  it  was  destroyed  by  Marias,  bat  ii  ■* 
soon  rebuilt  with  greats  splendour  tban  beist  T-''^ 
emperor  Claudius  constructed  a  new  td.  Y^'- 
harbour  on  the  right  arm  of  the  Tiber,  vttik  «^* 
enlaiged  and  improved  by  Trajan.  Thb  le*  ^^' 
hour  was  called  simply  Foirtm  RomoM  «  F«^"' 
Atipug^  and  around  it  there  sprang  op  a  &)Qri^--^ 
town,  also  called  Porfiia  (the  inhahitaotfe  P'^'' 
enaea).  The  old  town  of  Oatia,  whose  harbor  ^^ 
been  already  partly  filled  up  by  sand,  no'  ^^ 
into  imignificance,  and  only  continued  ti«  ti^*' 
through  its  salt-works  (ao/tm),  which  had  '-^^ 
established  by  Ancus  Martiua.  The  raini  «f  0>^^ 
are  between  2  and  3  miles  from  the  cosat,  v  ^■' 
sea  has  gradually  receded  in  coueqaeooe  cu  '> 
accumulation  ot*  rand  deposited  by  the  TiUr. 

OrtiaVili.    [Nilus.] 

OMtoaAvB  Scapfila,     [Scapula.] 

Oitra  (Ostr&nus),  a  town  in  Umbria  is  the  k^ 
ritory  of  the  Senone^ 

T.  OtioQIiis  CraaiiiB,  a  Roman  general  dur: 
the  2nd  Punic  war,  was  praetor  B.  c.  217,^^ 
subsequently  pro-praetor  in  Sicily.  In  -1^  -• 
crossed  over  to  Afnca,  and  laid  waste  th^  ^' 
thaginian  coast.  He  was  pnietor  for  the  Codtx  . 
214,  and  his  conunand  was  prolonged  duriu'>^' 
next  3  yeara.     He  died  in  ^iclly,  21 1. 

L.  OtioiIIlU  PilitllB,  a  Roman  rhetorician.  * 
opened  a  school  at  Rome  b.  c.  81,  waa  origii^- ;  • 
alave  ;  but  having  exhibited  talent,  and  a  !>}>' 
literature,  he  was  manumitted  by  hia  msL^te:-  (.  - 
Pompeius  Magnua  vras  one  of  his  ^pils«  ^^  / 
wrote  the  history  of  Pompey,  and  of  hi»  '-^^  ' 
likewise. 

OtaaoB  COrdmis).  L  A  Persian,  aon  of  I'-"-* 
naspes,  was  the  first  who  suspected  the  in]p*«»-<^' 
of  Smeidis  the  Magian,  and  took  the  cbi'.f  part  ^ 
organizing  the  conspiracy  auainst  the  f<riUi-  ' 
(a.c.  521).  After  the  aoce«»on  of  Danu*  1* 
taspis,  he  waa  plac4>d  in  command  of  tfct?  IV r*— 
force   which  invaded  Samos   for  the  pur^^ 
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placing  Syloson,  brother  of  Poljentes,  in  tlie 
government.  "■•  8.  A  Penian,  aon  of  Suaronea, 
■Qcceeded  Megabysiu  (b.  c.  506)  in  the  coounand 
of  the  forces  on  the  tearcOBBt,  and  took  Bysantium, 
Chaloedon,  AotandruBv  uid  Lamponiitm,  as  well  as 
the  islands  of  Lemnos  and  Imbros.  He  was  pro- 
bably the  same  Otanei  who  is  mentioned  as  a  son- 
in-law  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  and  as  a  ganeral  em- 
ployed afpiinst  the  rerolted  loniaos  in  499. 

Otho,  L.  Bodcini,  tribono  of  the  ptebs  b.c.  67, 
waa  a  warm  supporter  of  the  aristocratical  party. 
He  opposed  the  proposal  of  Gabinius  to  bestow 
upon  Pompey  the  command  of  the  war  against  the 
pirates ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  proposed  and 
cazried  the  law  which  gave  to  the  eqnites  a  special 
place  at  the  public  spectacles,  in  fonrteoi  rows  or 
■eati  (m  quattuordeoim  gradUnu  woe  of^miMu), 
next  to  the  place  of  the  senators,  which  was  in  the 
orchestra.  This  law  was  very  unpopular  ;  and  in 
Cicero^s  consulship  (63)  there  was  such  a  riot 
occasioned  by  the  obnoxious  measure,  that  it  re- 
quired all  his  eloquence  to  allay  the  agitation. 

Othe,  Sal'viua.  1.  X.,  grandfather  of  the  em- 
peror Otho,  was  descended  iirom  an  ancient  and 
noble  family  of  the  town  of  Ferentlnnm,  in  Etruria. 
His  father  was  a  Roman  equea ;  his  mother  was 
of  low  origin,  perhaps  even  a  freed  woman.  Through 
the  influence  of  Livia  Augusta,  in  whose  house  he 
Lad  been  brought  up,  Otho  was  made  a  Roman 
senator,  and  eventually  obtained  the  pnetorship, 
but  was  not  advanced  to  any  hi^er  honour.  •-•8. 
L.,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  father  of  the  emperor 
OUio,  stood  so  high  in  the  iisvour  of  Tiberius  and 
resembled  this  emperor  so  strongly  in  person,  that 
it  was  supposed  by  most  that  he  was  his  son.  He 
wxu  consul  Buffectus  in  ▲.  D*  33 ;  was  afterwards 
proconsul  in  Africa ;  and  in  42  was  sent  into  II- 
lyricum,  where  he  restored  discipline  among  the 
soldiers,  who  had  lately  rebelled  against  Claudius. 
At  a  later  time  he  detected  a  conspiracy  which  had 
been  formed  against  the  life  of  Claudius.  ■-•  8.  L., 
Rimamed  Titianus,  elder  son  of  No.  2,  was  con^ 
sul  52,  and  proconsul  in  Asia  63,  when  he  had 
Agricohi  for  his  quaestor.  It  is  related  to  the 
honour  of  the  latter  that  he  was  net  corrupted  by 
the  example  of  his  superior  officer,  who  indulged 
in  every  kind  of  rapacity.  On  the  d<*ath  of  Galba 
in  January  69,  Titianns  was  a  second  time  made 
consul,  with  his  brother  Otho,  the  emperor.  On 
the  death  of  the  latter,  he  was  pardoned  by  Vi- 
tellius.^4.  M.,  Roman  emperor  from  January 
1  oth  to  April  1 6th.  A,  D.  69,  was  the  younger  son  of 
No.  2.  He  was  bom  in  the  early  part  of  32.  He 
was  of  moderate  stature,  ill-made  in  the  legs, 
and  had  an  effeminate  appearance.  He  was  one  of 
the  companions  of  Nero  in  his  debaucheries ;  but 
when  the  emperor  took  possession  of  his  wife,  the 
beautiful  but  profligate  Poppaea  Sabina,  Otho  was 
sent  as  governor  to  Lusitania,  which  he  adminis- 
tered with  crfdit  during  the  hist  10  years  of  Nero*s 
life.  Otho  attached  himself  to  G^ba  when  he 
revolted  against  Nero,  in  the  hope  of  being  adopted 
by  him  and  succeeding  to  the  empire.  But  when 
Oalba  adopted  L.  Piso,  on  the  10th  of  January, 
69,  Otho  formed  a  conspiracy  against  Galba,  and 
was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  soldiers  at  Rome, 
who  put  Oalha  to  death.  Meantime  Vitellius  had 
been  proclaimed  emperor  at  Cologne  by  the  German 
troops  on  the  3rd  of  January ;  and  his  generals 
forthwith  set  out  for  Italy  to  place  their  roaster  on 
tile  thraae.    When  these  news  reached  Otho,  he 
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maithed  into  the  N.  of  Italy  to  oppeae  the  generals 
of  Vitellius.  The  fortune  of  war  was  at  first  in 
his  favour.  He  defeated  Caedna,  the  general  of 
Vitellius,  in  more  than  one  engagement ;  but  his 
army  was  subsequently  defeated  in  a  decisive  battle 
near  Bedriacnm  by  the  united  forces  of  Caecina  and 
Valens,  whereupon  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life 
at  Brixellmn  in  the  37th  year  of  his  age. 

Otiirj^&des  (*OBpud^s).  1.  A  patronymic  given 
to  Panthoas  or  Panthus,  the  Trojan  priest  of 
Apollc^  as  the  son  of  Othrys.  —8.  A  Spartan,  one 
of  the  300  selected  to  fight  with  an  equal  number 
of  Argives  for  the  possession  of  Thyrea.  Othryadea 
was  the  only  Spaxtan  who  survived  the  battle,  and 
was  left  for  dead.  He  spoiled  the  dead  bodies  of 
the  enemy,  and  remained  at  his  post,  while  Al- 
oenor  and  Chromius,  the  two  survivors  of  the 
Argive  party,  hastened  home  with'  the  news  of 
vietory,  supposing  that  all  their  opponents  had  been 
slain.  As  the  victory  was  claimed  by  both  sides, 
a  general  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Argives  were 
defeated.  Othryades  slew  himself  on  the  field, 
being  ashamed  to  return  to  Sparta  as  the  one  aur- 
vivor  of  her  800  champions. 

Otiizyi  (  OBfws),  a  lofty  range  of  mountains  in 
the  S.  of  Thessaly,  which  extended  from  Mt  Tym- 
phrestua,  or  the  most  S.-ly  part  of  Pindus,  to  the 
E.  coast  and  the  promontory  between  the  Pagar 
saean  gulf  and  the  N.  point  of  Euboea.  It  shut  in 
the  great  Thessalian  phun  on  the  S. 

Otu,  and  his  brother,  Ephi&ltea,  are  better 
known  br  their  name  of  the  Aloidae.    [AxoBua.] 

P.  OfUIlU  Xiao,  the  Roman  poet,  was  bom  at 
Sttlmo,  in  the  country  of  the  Peligni,  on  the  20th 
March,  b.  c.  43.  He  was  descended  from  an  an- 
cient equestrian  family,  but  possessing  only  mode* 
rate  wodth.  He,  as  well  as  his  brother  Lucius, 
who  waa  exactly  a  year  older  than  himself  was 
destined  to  be  a  pleader,  and  received  a  careful 
education  to  qualify  him  for  that  calling.  He 
studied  rhetoric  under  Arellius  Fuscus  and  Porciua 
Latro,  and  attained  to  considerable  proficiency  in 
the  art  of  declamation.  But  the  bent  of  his  genius 
showed  itself  ver}'  early.  The  houn  which  should 
have  been  spent  in  the  study  of  jurisprudence  were 
employed  in  cultivating  his  poetical  talent.  The 
elder  Seneca,  who  had  heard  him  d  ciaim,  tells  ua 
that  hia  oratory  resembled  a  toiufuM  oamicn,  and 
that  any  thing  in  the  way  of  argument  was  irksome 
to  him.  H  is  fiither  denounced  his  &Tourite  pur- 
suit as  leading  to  inevitable  poverty ;  but  the  death 
of  his  brother,  at  the  early  age  of  20,  probably 
served  in  some  degree  to  mitigate  his  father*s  oppo- 
sition, for  the  patrimony  which  would  have  been 
scanty  for  two  miffht  amply  suflfice  {^^v  une.  Ovid's 
education  was  oonipiOted  at  Athene  «vhere  he  made 
himself  thoroughly  master  of  the  Greek  language. 
Afterwards  he  travelled  with  the  poet  Alacer,  in 
Asia  and  Sicily.  It  is  a  disputed  point  whether 
he  ever  actually  practised  as  an  advocate  after 
hia  return  to  Riome.  1'he  picture  Ovid  himaelf 
draws  of  his  weak  constitution  and  indolent  tem- 
per prevents  us  from  thinking  that  he  ever  followed 
his  profession  with  perseverance,  if  indeed  at  alL 
The  same  causes  deterred  him  from  entering  the 
senate,  though  he  had  put  on  the  laius  datnu  when 
he  assumed  the  toga  virilU,  as  being  by  birth  entitled 
to  aspire  to  the  senatorial  dignity.  ( TfuL  iv.  10. 2d.) 
He  became,  however,  one  of  the  Triumviri  CapUales; 
and  he  waa  subsequently  made  one  of  the  Cenium- 
esrs  or  judges  who  tried  teatamentary  and  even 
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criminal  canief ;  and  in  dne  time  he  wai  promoted 
to  be  one  of  Uie  Decemviri,  who  auembled  and 
presided  over  the  court  of  the  CentumTiri.  —  Such 
is  all  the  account  that  can  be  given  of  Ovid**  busi- 
ness life.  He  married  twice  in  eariy  life  at  the 
desira  of  his  parents,  but  he  apeedily  divoroed 
each  of  his  wives  in  succession.  The  restraint  of 
a  wife  was  irksome  to  a  man  like  Orid,  who  was 
devoted  to  galhmtry  and  licentious  life.  His  chief 
mistress  in  the  early  port  of  his  life  was  the  one 
whom  he  celebrates  in  his  poems  undtf  the  name 
of  Corinna.  If  we  may  believe  the  testimony  of 
Sidonius  Apollinaris,  Corinna  was  no  less  a  person- 
age than  Julia,  the  accomplished,  but  abandoned 
daughter  of  Augustus.  There  are  several  passages 
in  Ovid^s  Amores  which  render  the  testimony  of 
Sidonius  highly  probable.  Thus  it  appears  that 
his  mistress  was  a  married  woman,  of  high  rank, 
but  profligate  morals;  all  which  particulars  will 
suit  Julia.  How  long  Ovid^s  connection  with  Co- 
rinna lasted  there  are  no  means  of  deciding;  but  it 
probably  ceased  before  his  marriage  with  his  3rd 
wife,  whom  he  appears  to  have  sincerely  loved.  We 
can  hardly  place  his  3rd  marriage  later  than  his  30th 
year,  since  a  daughter,  Perilla,  was  the  fruit  of  it 
{Trisl.  iii.  7>  3),  who  was  grown  up  and  married 
at  the  time  of  his  banishmmt  Perilla  was  twice 
married,  and  had  a  child  by  each  husband.  Ovid 
was  a  grand£Either  before  he  lost  his  fiither  at  the 
age  of  90 ;  soon  after  whose  decease  his  mother 
also  died.  Till  his  50th  year  Orid  continued  to 
reside  at  Rome,  where  he  had  a  house  near  the 
Capitol,  occasionally  taking  a  trip  to  his  Pelignan 
farm.  He  not  only  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  a 
large  circle  of  distinguidied  men,  but  the  regard 
and  favour  of  Augustus  and  the  imperial  family. 
But  in  A.  D.  9  Ovid  was  suddenly  commanded  by 
an  imperial  edict  to  transport  himself  to  Tomi,  a 
town  on  the  Euxine,  near  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube,  on  the  very  border  of  the  empire.  He 
underwent  no  trial,  and  the  sole  reason  for  his 
banishment  stated  in  the  edict  was  his  having 
published  his  poem  on  the  Art  of  Love  {AnAma- 
ioria).  It  was  not,  however,  an  eteuUmn^  but  a 
trleffotio ;  that  is,  he  was  not  utterly  cut  off  from 
ail  hope  of  return,  nor  did  he  lose  his  citixenship. 
The  real  cause  of  his  banishment  has  long  exer- 
cised the  ingenuity  of  scholars.  The  publication 
of  the  An  Amatoria  was  certainly  a  mere  pretext. 
The  poem  had  been  published  nearly  10  yean  pre- 
viously ;  and  moreover,  whenever  Ovid  alludes  to 
that,  the  ostensible  cause,  he  invariably  couples  with 
it  another  which  he  mysteriously  conceals.  Accord- 
ing to  some  writers,  the  real  cause  was  his  intrigue 
with  Julia.  But  this  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the 
fact  that  Julia  had  been  an  exile  since  b.  c.  2. 
Other  writers  suppose  that  he  had  been  guilty  of 
an  intrigue  with  the  younger  Julia,  the  daughter 
of  the  elder  one ;  and  the  remarkable  fact  that  the 
younger  Julia  was  banished  in  the  same  year  with 
Ovid  leads  very  strongly  to  the  inference  that  his 
fate  was  in  some  way  connected  with  hers.  But 
Ovid  states  himself  that  his  foult  was  an  involun- 
tary one ;  and  the  great  disparity  of  years  between 
the  poet  and  the  younger  Julia  renders  it  impro- 
bable that  there  had  been  an  intrigue  between 
them.  He  may  more  probably  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  Julia's  profligacy  by  accident,  and 
by  his  subsequent  conduct,  perhaps,  for  instance, 
by  concealing  it,  have  given  offence  to  Livia,  or 
Augustus,  ot  both.     Ovid  draws  an  affecting  pic- 
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tore  of  the  miseries  to  which  he  wu  eipot^^ :: 
,  his  place  of  exile.    He  compfadai  of  the  inW 
pitable  soi^,  of  the  severity  of  the  diaate,  s&d  cf 
,  the  perils  to  which  he  was  exposed,  vim  if- 
barbarians  plundovd  the  sarnxmding  oonDtiT.ssi 
insulted  the  very  walls  of  TomL    Id  the  dbk 
abject  terms  he  supplicated  Angutu  to  chao^bi 
place  of  banishment,  and  besought  hii  inch  r< 
use  their  influence  in  hu  behall    In  the  mi^ "' 
all  his  misfortunes  he  sought  some  relief  is  '^ 
exerdse  of  his  poetical  talents.    Not  odj  did  i' 
finish  his  Ftuti  in  his  exile,  besides  vritir;  ;^ 
/Wi,  the  TWsrio,  Ex  P<mt(K  &c,  bat  he  It^ry 
acquired  the  language  of  the  Getae,  is  vbtfi '" 
composed  some  poems  in  honour  of  Aiit^ 
These  he  publicly  recited,  and  they  were  rer'T-: 
with  tumultuous  appUuse  by  the  Tomitae.  V\;; 
his  new  fellow-citlsens,  indeed,  he  bad  Rctr-r,< 
in  rendering  himself  highly  popokr,  imomisc.':  ±: 
they  honoured  him  vriUi  a  decree,  dedarr?  is 
exempt  from  all   public  burthens.    He  d"^  ( 
Tomi  in  the  60tb  year  of  his  age,  a.d.  18- -^** 
following  is  a  list  of  Ovid^  works,  smo^  »  ^ 
as  possible,  in  chronological  order :  —  1-  ^l"'^' 
LUni  IIL^  the  earliest  of  the  poefa  worb.  A.- 
cording  to  the  epigram  prefixed,  the  vort  ^  *^ 
now  possess  it,   is  a  2nd  edition,  reTiK<:  t=. 
abridiped.  the  former  one  having  coosisted  c  i 
books.     2.  EpUtoloie  Heroidmm,  21  in  vs^'^- 
3.  An  Amatoria^  or  De  Arte  Awatk  >^"^ 
about  B.  a  2.    At  the  time  of  Orid^  fcn^^^J^' 
this  poem  was  ejected  from  the  public  L^')^  "5 
command  of  Augustus.    4.  Remedia  A»f%  ^^ 
book.     6.  iVkr,  the  elegiac  comjdaiiit  fl^ »  f^ 
tree  respecting  the  ill-treatment  it  rcceifei  tne 
way&ren,  and  even   from  its  ovn  nus^-  - 
Metamorphoeeom  Libri  XV,    This,  the  fnv^ 
of  Ovid'k  poems  in  bulk  and  preteniioiii  ajT^*! 
to  have  been  written  between  the  age  ^  ^^'  ^j 
50.     It  consisU  of  such  legends  or  ftbb  :s  >-^^ 
volved  a  transformation,  from  the  Cieat:«3  '.^  '>• ' 
time  of  Julias  Caesar,  the  last  being  tbatm?^' 
change  into  a  star.     It  Is  thus  a  sort  of  crtlic  F  ^7 
made  up  of  distinct  episodes,  but  connected  I'J 
one  narrative  thread,  with  much  skill.   '•  ^' 
runt  JJhri  XII^  of  which  only  the  fini  '>  ^' 
extant.    This  work  was  incomplete  at  the  ^«  ^ 
Ovid's  banishment     Indeed  he  had  perhtf^ «  » 
little  more  than  collect  the  materials  f^r  it:  -^ 
that  the  4th  book  was  written  in  Pootu*  a:;^' 
from  ver.  88.      The  F<aH  is  a  sort  of  p<=^ 
Roman  calendar,  with  its  appropriate  festio^s^j 
mythology,  and  the  substance  was  probabk  tai 
in  a  great  measure  from  the  old  Roman  ani^^  ^-^ 
The  work  shows  a  good  deal  of  learning.  buH^'^ 
been  observed  that  Ovid  makes  frequent  djjU^* 
in  his  astronomy,  from  not  understanding  li:«  J*"^ 
from  which  he  took  it.  8.  TrisUMm  Libri  \\ i" ■: | 
written  during  the  first  4  years  of  Orid'i  ki^ 
ment     They  are  chiefly  made  up  of  detcr^V-^ 
of  his  afflicted  condition,  and  petitions  for  n  t-t 
The   1 0th  elegy  of  Uie  4th  book  is  yalaaNe.  j 
containing  many  particulars  of  Ovid*»  '"f   .' 
Epi^rum  ex  Pomto  Lihri  IV^  are  alao  id  ti 
elegiac  metre,  and  much  the  same  in  lubstiv*  | 
the  Tritlia^  to  which  they  were  siibsequenJ-   J 
must  be  confessed  that  age  and  rnisfonunc  *^  J 
to  have  damped  Ovid*t  genius  both  in  this  sn-i  ^ 
preceding  work.     Even  the  versifieation  i>  c  j 
slovenly,  and  some  of  the  lines  very  pn>«««- 
Ibi$^  a  satire  of  between  600  and  700  ^-r*^ 
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Tenes,  »l«o  written  in  exile.  The  poet  inreighf 
In  it  against  an  enem^r  who  hod  traduced  him. 
Though  the  yariety  of  Ovid^t  imprecations  displays 
learning  and  £sncy,  the  piece  leaves  the  impreuion 
of  an  impotent  explosion  of  rage.  The  title  and 
plan  were  borrowed  from  Callimachns.  11.  Qm- 
wolaUo  ad  Liviam  Auffustam^  is  considered  by  most 
critics  not  to  be  genuine,  though  it  is  allowed  on 
all  hands  to  he  not  unworthy  of  Ovid^s  genius. 
12.  The  Medioamma  Faciei  and  Halimtioom  are 
mere  fragments,  and  their  genuineness  not  alto- 
gether certain.  •*  Of  his  lost  works,  the  most  cele- 
brated was  his  tragedy,  Aferfeo,  of  which  only  two 
lines  remain.  That  Ovid  possessed  a  great  poetical 
genius  is  unquestionable ;  which  makes  it  the  more 
to  be  regretted  that  it  was  not  always  under  the 
control  of  a  sound  judgment.  He  possessed  great 
vigour  of  &ncy,  warmth  of  colouring,  and  facility 
of  composition.  Ovid  has  himself  described  how 
spontaneously  his  venes  flowed ;  but  the  duality  of 
composition  possessed  more  charms  for  him  than 
the  irksome,  but  indispensable  labour  of  correction 
and  retrenchment.  Ovid  was  the  first  to  depart 
from  that  pure  and  correct  taste  which  charac- 
terises the  Greek  poets,  and  their  earlier  Latin 
imitators.  His  writings  abound  with  those  fiUse 
thoughts  and  frigid  conceits  which  we  find  so  fre- 
quently in  the  Italian  poets ;  and  in  this  respect 
he  must  be  regarded  as  unantique.  The  bat 
edition  of  Ovid^  complete  works  is  by  Burmann, 
Amsterdam,  1727,  4  vols.  4to. 

Oxla  Falnf,  is  first  mentioned  distmctly  by 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  as  the  name  of  the  Sea  of 
Aralf  which  the  ancients  in  general  did  not  dis- 
tinguish firom  the  Caspian.  When  Ptolemy,  how- 
ever, speaks  of  the  Oxiftas  Falu  (^  'h|ciar^ 
Xt^rfj)  as  a  small  lake  in  the  steppes  of  Sogdiana, 
he  is  perhaps  following  some  vague  account  of  the 
separate  existence  of  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  the  same 
remark  may  be  applied  to  Plinj*s  account  that  the 
source  (instead  of  the  termination)  of  the  ri?er  Oxus 
was  in  a  lake  of  the  same  name. 

Oziftlli  ('X2|iayo^  OO^toyof),  a  people  of  Sog- 
diana, on  the  N.  of  the  Oxus. 

Ozli  Montes  (t&  'Xl{«ia,  or  Otf|«(a,  5^ :  prob. 
Aktoffh),  a  range  of  mountains  between  the  rivers 
Oxus  and  Jaxartes ;  the  N.  boundary  of  Sogdiana 
towards  Scythia. 

Ozni  or  Oaxus  (^O^or,  "Q^os:  Jiktnm  or 
Amou\  a  great  river  of  Central  Ana,  rose,  ac- 
cording to  some  of  the  ancient  geographers,  on  the 
N.side  of  the  Paropamisus  M.  {ffindooKoo^),  and, 
according  to  others,  in  the  Emodi  M.,  and  flowed 
N.  W.,  forming  the  boundary  between  Sogdiana 
on  the  N.  and  Bactria  and  Margiana  on  the  S., 
amd  then,  skirting  the  N.  of  Hyrcania,  it  fell  into 
the  Caspian.  Tne  Jikoun  now  flows  into  the 
S.  W.  comer  of  the  Sea  of  Aral;  but  there  are 
atill  distinct  trace*  of  a  channel  extending  in  a 
S.  W.  direction  from  the  Sea  of  Aral  to  the 
Caspian,  by  which  at  least  a  portion,  and  probably 
the  whole,  of  the  waters  of  the  Oxus  found  their 
way  into  the  Caspian  ;  and  very  probably  the  Sea 
of  Aral  itself  was  connected  with  the  Caspian  by 
this  channeL  The  ancient  seographers  mention, 
as  important  tributaries  of  the  Oxus,  the  Oca  us, 
the  Mabooa,  and  the  Bactrus,  which  are  now 
intercepted  by  the  sands  of  the  Desert  The 
Oxus  is  abroad  and  rapid  river,  navigable  through 
a  considerable  portion  of  its  course.  It  formed,  in 
ancient  timet,  a  chaonel  of  commercial  intercourse 
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between  India  and  W.  Asia,  goods  being  brought 
down  it  to  the  Caspian,  and  thence  up  the  Cyrus 
and  across  Armenia,  into  Asia  Minor.  It  occupies 
also  an  important  place  in  history,  having  been  in 
nearly  all  ages  the  extreme  boundary  between  the 
great  monarchies  of  S.  W.  Asia  and  the  hordea 
which  wander  over  the  central  steppes.  Cyrus 
and  Alexander  both  crossed  it;  but  the  former 
effected  no  permanent  conquests  on  its  N.  side; 
and  the  conquests  of  the  latter  in  Sogdiana,  though 
for  a  time  preserved  under  the  Bactrian  kings,  were 
always  regarded  as  lying  beyond  the  limiu  of  the 
civilised  world,  and  were  lost  at  the  fiiU  of  the 
Bactrian  kingdom. — Herodotus  does  not  mention 
the  Oxus  by  name,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  the 
river  which  he  calls  Araxes. 

OxybH,  a  Ligurian  people  on  the  coast  of  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  W.  of  the  Alps,  and  between  the 
Flumen  Argenteum  (.^r^eiif)  and  Antipolis  (^n- 
tSbee),  They  were  neighbours  of  the  Sailuvii  and 
Deciates. 

Oxydzmeaa  (*0(u9/MUrai),  a  warlike  people  of 
India  intra  Oaiigem,  in  the  Punjab^  between  the 
rivers  Hydaspes  {Jhelum)  and  Acesines  {Chenab)^ 
in  whose  capital  Alexander  was  wounded.  They 
called  themselves  descendants  of  Dionysus. 

Oxj^luf  f  0|uXof),  the  leader  of  the  Heraclidae 
in  their  invasion  of  Peloponnesus,  and  subse- 
quently king  of  Elis.    [See  p.  306,  b.] 

Oxyrhynohiu  CO^^pvyxos :  Jkhneeek,  Ru.), 
a  dty  of  Middle  Egypt,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
canal  which  runs  parallel  to  the  Nile  on  its  W. 
side  (Bahr  Yu$$tif').  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
Nomos  Oxyrhynchites,  and  the  chief  seat  of  the 
worship  of  the  fish  called  oxyrynchus. 

OiogahUma,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia  on  the 
Euphrates,  the  people  of  which  preserved  a  lofty 
throne  or  chair  of  stone,  which  they  called  Tra- 
jan's judgment-seat. 


P. 


FfteSrii.    [Hypactris.] 

Paoatiiiia.    [Phhtoia]. 

PaoeXiu  or  Faodui  Antioehni,  a  physician 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  who  was 
a  pupil  of  Philonides  of  Catana,  and  lived  probably 
at  Rome.  He  made  a  large  fortune  by  the  sale  of 
a  certain  medicine  of  his  own  invention,  the  com- 
position of  which  he  kept  a  profound  secret  At 
his  death  he  left  his  prescription  as  a  legacy  to  the 
emperor  Tiberius,  who,  in  order  to  give  it  as  wide 
a  circttlatiim  as  possible,  ordered  a  copy  of  it  to  be 
placed  in  all  the  public  libraries. 

Fachei  (ndxi|f),  an  Athenian  general  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  took  Mytilene  and  reduced 
Lesbos,  &C.  427.  On  his  return  to  Athens  he 
was  brought  to  trial  on  some  charge,  and,  per- 
ceiving his  condemnation  to  be  certain,  drew  his 
iword  and  stabbed  himself  in  the  presence  of  his 
judges. 

FaohymfcM,  Oeorglns,  an  important  Byzan- 
tine  writer,  was  bom  about  a.d.  1242  at  Nicaea, 
but  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Constanti- 
nople. He  was  a  priest,  and  opposed  the  union  ot 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  Pachymeres  wrote 
several  works,  the  most  important  of  which  is  a 
Bysantine  Hitlory^  containing  an  account  of  the 
emperon  Michael   Palaeologui  and  Andronicos 
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PaiMclogu  the  elder,  in  IS  books.  The  style  is 
raiuuiu£ly  good  and  pore  for  the  if^  Edited  by 
Poasiniu,  Rome,  166^—1669,  2  voLkfoL,  and  by 
Bekker,  Bonn,  1835,  2  vols.  8to. 

'B-j^Sifuxm  or  Fachj^vm  {Capo  Pamafo\  a  pro- 
maatary  at  the  S.  £.  extremity  of  Sicily,  and  one 
of  the  3  pnimontoriee  which  give  to  Sicily  its  triaa- 
jCTilv  figore,  the  other  2  being  Pelomm  and  Lily* 
baeuuL  By  the  side  of  Puhynns  was  a  bay, 
which  was  used  as  a  harboux;  and  which  is  called 
by  Cicwo  Fortiu  Piehyai  (Porto  di  Palo). 

PmUbi,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  patrician 
Fnria  gens,  mentioned  in  the  cariy  hiitaiy  of  the 
repablw. 

PmSxhb.  1.  Son  of  Orodes  I.,  king  of  Parthia. 
His  history  is  given  under  Abracu  XIV.--* 
2.  King  of  Paithia.    [Abhacis  XXIV.] 

FaefeUiii  (Qarrsi^t:  SaraUU\  a  small  but 
celebrated  river  of  Lydia,  rote  on  the  N.  side  of 
Mt.  Tmoltts,  and  flowed  N.  past  Sardis  into  the 
Hennus,  which  it  joined  30  stadia  below  Sardis. 
The  golden  sands  of  Pactolus  have  passed  into  a 
proverb.  Lydia  was  long  the  California  of  the 
andent  mrld,  its  streams  forming  so  many  gold 
**  washings ;  *'  and  hence  the  wealtii  of  the  Lydian 
kings,  aikl  the  alleged  (Hrigin  of  gold  money  in  that 
country.  Bat  the  supply  of  gold  was  only  on  the 
sorfiMe,  and  by  the  beginning  of  our  era,  it  was  so 
far  exhausted  as  not  to  repay  the  trouble  sf  col- 
lecting it 

Faetjfif  (naimfaf ),  a  Lydian,  who  on  the  con- 
quest  of  Sardis  (b.&  546),  was  charged  by  Cyrus 
with  the  coUeetion  of  the  revenue  of  the  province. 
When  Cyrus  left  Sardis  on  his  return  to  Ecbatana, 
Pactyas  induced  the  Lydians  to  revolt  against 
Cyrus  ;  but  when  an  army  was  sent  against  him  he 
fint  fled  to  Cyme,  then  to  Mytilene,  and  eventually 
to  Chios.  He  was  snirendered  by  the  Chiani  to 
the  Persians. 

Faotj^  {UoKrvTi  I  SL  George\  a  town  in  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus,  on  the  Propontis,  36  stadia 
from  Cardia,  to  which  Alcibiades  retired  when  he 
was  banished  by  the  Athenians,  b.  c  407. 

FaotyXoa  {Uaucrvuefi)^  the  country  of  the  Pac- 
tyes  (n^KTucs),  in  the  N.W.  of  Indk,  W.  of  the 
Indus,  and  in  the  13th  satrapy  of  the  Persian 
Empire,  is  most  probably  the  N.E.  part  of  A/- 
gkanisUm^  about  Jellalaboui. 

M.  Fie&^ns,  one  of  the  early  Roman  trage- 
dians, was  bom  about  b.  c.  220,  at  Bnmdisium, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  the  sister  of 
Ennius.  Pacuvius  appears  to  have  been  brought 
up  at  Bmndisium,  but  he  afterwards  repaired  to 
Rome.  Here  be  devoted  himself  to  painting  and 
poetry,  and  obtained  so  much  distinction  in  the 
former  art,  that  a  painting  of  his  in  the  temple  of 
Hercules,  in  the  forum  boarium,  was  lenrded 
as  only  inferior  to  the  celebrated  painting  of  Fabiua 
Pictor.  After  living  many  years  at  Borne,  for  he 
was  still  there  in  lus  80ui  year,  he  returned  to 
Brundisium,  on  account  of  the  fiuloie  of  his  health, 
and  died  in  his  native  town,  in  the  90tk  year  of 
his  age,  b.  c.130.  We  have  no  further  partioolan 
of  hii  life,  save  that  his  talents  gained  him  the 
friendship  of  Laelius,  and  that  he  lived  on  the 
most  intimate  terms  with  his  younger  rival  AixiusL 
Pacuvius  was  universally  allowed  by  the  ancient 
writers  to  have  been  one  of  tha  gieateat  of  the 
LatiA  tragic  poeta.  <Hor.  £^,  ii.  1.  56.)  He  is 
especially  praised  for  the  lofimess  of  his  thoiuht^ 
the  vigour  of  his  language,  and  the  extent  M  hii 
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knowledge.  Hence  we  find  the  epithet  dueto 
frequently  iq>plied  to  him.  He  was  alio  s  fiiToaiite 
with  the  peofde,  with  whom  hii  vefMi  oontinoed 
to  be  esteemed  in  the  time  of  JoKui  Caeur.  Ha 
tragedies  were  taken  from  the  great  Greek  wxites; 
but  he  did  not  oonfme  himself  like  hit  predeeeisoa, 
to  a  mere  transiatinn  of  the  httei^  bnt  waded  up 
his  matcfials  with  more  freedom  and  indepfwtrnt 
judgment  Some  of  the  plays  of  PacoTioi  vac 
not  based  upon  the  Gieek  trsgedisi,  hut  bekngcd 
to  the  ckss  called  iVaetastatw.  in  whic&  the  lib- 
jects  were  taken  from  Reman  story.  One  of  that 
waa  entitled  PSanfas,  which  had  as  its  hero  LJ^ 
milias  Pftnlus,  the  conqueror  of  Peneot»  kingot 
Macedonia.  The  fr^pnents  of  Pacnvto>  aie  pob> 
lished  by  Bothe,  PocL  LaL  Semk.  Frogm,  \J^ 
1884. 

Fldu  {Po\  the  chief  rivw  of  Itsly,  vhw 
name  is  said  to  have  been  of  Celtic  ocigiii«  ud  u 
have  been  given  it  on  aeeonat  of  the  pine  tnei  via 
Celtic  padi)  ix^iich  grew  on  its  bssb.  In  tK 
Ligurian  language  it  was  called  BoJtwm  « ^ 
dmem.  Almost  all  later  uriteis  identified  tise 
Padua  with  the  &buloas  Eridanos,  bm  «iikl 
amber  was  obtained  ;  and  hence  the  fLaam  ^ 
frequently  give  the  name  of  Eridanvxi  to  the  Na 
The  reason  of  this  idenftifieatiaa  sppeari  to  bt^ 
been,  that  the  Phoenicmn  vessels  reoeired  at  ux 
mouths  of  the  Padns  the  amber  which  had  l^i- 
tniMportadbyland  from  theooastiofdieBiitc^ 
those  of  the  Adriatic.  The  Padus  nmtm'2 
springs  on  the  K  aide  of  Mt  VesaU  {Mi^  ^f ) 
in  the  Alps,  and  flows  with  a  genersl  E4t  ^"^ 
through  the  great  plain  of  Cisalpme  Qu^^^ 
it  divides  into  2  parts,  Gallia  Cispsdsnsa^^^ 
Tianspadana.  It  receives  numerous  sffiaentw^ 
drain  the  whole  of  this  vast  plain,  de«ieodis|  itQ 
the  Alps  on  the  N.  and  the  ApenniDcs  <n  t!ic  ^ 
These  affluents*  increased  in  the  sumoa  bj  tM 
melting  of  the  snow  on  the  moantaios,  itt^f^^S 
bring  down  such  a  large  body  of  water  b»  v>  caase 
the  Padus  to  overflow  its  banks.  The  wbo^t  c>^J^ 
of  the  rivw,  including  its  windix^  '»  &^^  * 
miles.  About  20  miles  btm  the  les  the  r'^il 
divides  itself  into  2  mai&bnBehes,ofirhicfi'^  ^* 
one  was  called  Padoa  (Aiae$truj  Po  Gra^^  ' 
Po  doUo  Fonmei)  and  the  S.  one  OUu 
d*Ariano)  ;  and  each  of  these  now  faii*  '^'^ 
Adriatic  by  several  mouths:  The  sncient  >ir:r 
enumeiate  7  of  these  mouths,  some  of  which 
canals.  They  lay  between  Ravenna  sad  Ait- 34 
and  bore  the  following  names,  aooording  tc  P  * 
beginnix^  with  the  S.  and  endiqg  with  the  V 
Padusa,also  called  Augusta  Foam,  was  a  caci> 
by  Augustus,  which  connected  Bavcona  with  tr.(  I 
2.  Vatrenus,  also  called  Eridanum  Ortiun  or  ^Fj 
ticum  Ostium  (Po  di  Pirmaro\  from  ibe 
Spina  at  its  mouth.  S.  Ostium  Cbpasise  ( Fi 
InUriio  di UW  Od^).  4.  Ostium  Ssgii  {Pf^ 
Mi^fmtoaeoa},  5.  Olaoe  or  Veiane,  tb«  ^ 
bnnch  of  the  liver,  mentioiied  above.  (■ 
the  N.  main  bmneh,  aubdivided  into  sereal 
brsnehes  called  Ostia  Carbonacia.  7.  FoeM' 
listinae,  connecting  the  mec^  by  nesos  of  the 
tarns,  with  the  AUiesisb 

FbMml    [Padto.]  ^. 

F!Man(IIaM(y,naMiirorDai^),thstu.  J 

holding,''  is  acconling  to  Homer  the  dtiim*^f 
the  phvsidan  of  the  Olympiaa  gsds  who  br  " 
example,  the  woondad  Aies  and  Hsdet. 
the  time  of  Homer  and  HeMsd,  the  wwd 
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became  a  auroame  of  Aetculapiui,  the  god  who  had 
the  power  of  healing.  The  name  woi,  however, 
used  also  in  the  more  general  tense  of  delirerer 
from  any  eril  or  calamity,  and  was  thai  applied  to 
Apollo  and  Thanatos,  or  Death,  who  are  conceived 
ae  delivering  men  from  the  pains  and  sorrows  of 
life.  With  regard  to  Apollo  aiid  Thanatos,  how- 
ever, the  name  may  at  the  same  time  contain 
an  allusion  to  iraiciK,  to  strike,  since  both  are 
nlso  regarded  as  destroyers.  From  Apollo  himself 
the  name  Paean  was  transferred  to  the  song 
dedicated  to  him,  that  is,  to  hymns  chamited  tu 
Apollo  for  the  purpose  of  averting  an  evil,  and  to 
warlike  songs,  which  were  sung  before  or  daring  a 
battle. 

PaaiaXft  {Tlata»lai  najovicvf),  a  demos  in 
Attica,  on  the  E.  slope  of  Mt.  Hymettns,  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Pandionis.  It  was  the  demus  of 
the  orator  Demosthenes. 

Fatrnftni,  a  people  of  German  origin  in  Gallia 
Belffica. 

FaateM  {naiov(s\  a  powerful  Thracian  people, 
who  in  early  times  were  spread  over  a  great  part  of 
Macedonia  and  Tbiaoe.  According  to  a  legcaid 
preserved  by  Uerodotos,  they  were  of  Teocrian 
origin  ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  were  a 
branch  of  the  great  Phrygian  people,  a  portion  of 
which  seems  to  have  settled  in  Europe.  In  Homer 
the  Paeonians  appear  as  allies  of  the  Trojans,  and 
are  represented  as  having  come  from  the  river 
Axius.  In  historical  times  they  inhabited  the 
whole  of  the  N.  of  Macedonia,  from  the  frontiers 
of  Illyria  to  some  little  distance  £.  of  the  river 
Strymon.  Their  country  was  called  PaednXa 
(Tleuwia),  The  Paeonians  were  divided  into  se- 
veral tribes,  independent  of  each  other,  and  go- 
verned by  their  own  chiefs ;  though  at  a  later 
period  they  appear  to  have  owned  the  authority  of 
one  king.  The  Paeonian  tribes  on  the  lower 
course  of  the  Strymon  were  subdued  by  the  Per- 
sians, B.C.  513,  xuid  many  of  them  were  trans- 
planted to  Phrygia  ;  but  the  tribes  in  the  N.  of 
the  country  m.aintained  their  independence.  They 
were  long  troublo&ome  neighbours  to  the  Mace- 
donian monarchs.  whose  territories  they  frequently 
invaded  and  plundered  ;  but  they  were  eventually 
subdued  by  Philip,  the  £ither  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  who  allowed  them  nevertheless  to  retain 
their  own  monarchs.  They  continued  to  be  governed 
by  their  own  kings  till  a  much  later  period  ;  and 
these  kings  were  oft<>n  virtually  independent  of  the 
Macedonian  monarchy.  Thus  we  read  of  their 
king  Audoleon,  whose  daughter  Pyrrhus  married. 
After  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by  the  Romans, 
168,  the  part  of  Paeonia  E.  of  the  Axius  formed 
the  2nd,  and  the  part  of  Paeonia  W.  of  tlie  Axius 
formed  the  3rd,  of  the  4  districts  into  which  Ma- 
cedonia WM  divided  by  the  Romans. 

PmSbIiu  (Tlcuuvioi).  L  Of  Ephesus,  an  archi- 
tect, probably  lived  between  B.  c.  4 '20  and  3U0. 
In  conjunction  with  Demetrius,  he  finally  com- 
pleted the  great  temple  of  Artemis,  at  Ephesus, 
which  Chersiphron  had  begun ;  and,  with  Daphnis 
the  Milesian,  he  began  to  build  at  Miletus  a  tem- 
ple of  Apollo,  of  the  Ionic  order.  The  latter  was 
the  fiunons  Didymaeum^  or  temple  of  Apollo  Didy- 
mns,  the  ruins  of  which  are  stiU  to  be  seen  near 
Miletus.  The  former  temple,  in  which  the  Bran- 
chidae  bad  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  was  burnt  at  the 
capture  of  Miletus  by  the  army  of  Darius,  498. 
The  new  temple,  which  wai  on  a  scale  only  in- 
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ferior  to  that  of  Artemis,  was  never  finished. »  8L 
Of  Mende,  in  Thrace,  a  statnary  and  scolptor, 
flourished  about  435. 

PMopkM  (ncu4^A(u),  a  Paeonian  people  on  the 
lower  course  of  the  Strymon  and  tiie  Angites,  who 
were  subdued  by  the  Persians,  and  transplanted  to 
Phrygia  by  order  of  Darius,  a  c.  513.  They  re- 
turned to  their  native  country  with  the  help  of 
Aristagoras,  500  ;  and  we  find  them  settled  N.  of 
Mt  Pangai*us  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes,  480. 

PaeriUdM  or  PariaidM  {lUupiadhit  or  Ilapi. 
«rd{8i|y),  the  name  of  2  kings  of  Bosporus.  1.  Son 
of  Leucon,  soooaaded  his  brother  Spartacns  ikU 
349,  and  reigned  88  yeaia.  Ha  continoed  the 
same  friendly  relationa  with  the  Athenians  which 
were  began  by  his  fiitfaer  LeaooD.»S.  The  last 
monarch  of  the  fint  dynasty  that  ruled  in  Boa- 
poms.  The  pnasore  of  the  Scythian  tribes  indaced 
Paerisades  to  cede  his  sovereignty  to  Mithridates 
the  Gfcat  The  date  of  this  event  cannot  be 
placed  earlier  than  112,  nor  later  than  88. 

PaaftiiHii  Sinas.    [Pabstitm.] 

PaeBtiaii  (Faeatanus),  called  PMUSnla  (!!»• 
^•iSoMrla:  UoattBtttndryp)  originally,  waa  a  city 
in  Lucania,  situated  between  4  and  5  mileB  Si  £. 
of  the  month  of  the  Silama,  and  near  tha  bay 
which  derived  its  name  fnm  the  town  (noaci8a»^ 
ytderrjs  iriUwes,  Paeatanus  Sinus :  G,  of  Salerno). 
Its  origin  is  uncertain,  bat  it  was  probably  in  ex- 
istence before  it  was  coloniaed  by  tha  Sybarites 
about  B.  c.  524.  It  soon  beoamo  a  pow^Enl  and 
flourishing  city ;  bnt  aftar  its  captaie  by  the 
Lncanians  (between  438  and  424),  it  giadually 
lost  the  characteristics  of  a  Greek  ci^,  and  its  in- 
habitanta  at  length  ceased  to  speak  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. Its  ancient  name  of  Posidonia  was  pro- 
bably changed  into  that  of  PaMtum  at  this  time. 
Under  the  supremacy  of  the  Romans,  who  founded 
a  Latin  colony  at  Paestom  about  b.  a  274,  the 
town  gradually  sank  in  importance ;  and  in  the 
time  of  Augustus  it  is  only  mentioned  on  account 
of  the  beautiful  roses  grown  in  its  netghbourhood. 
The  ruins  of  Faestum  are  striking  uid  magnifi- 
cent. They  consist  of  the  remains  of  walls,  of  an 
amphitheatre,  of  2  fine  temples,  and  of  another 
building.  The  2  temples  are  in  the  Doric  style, 
and  are  some  of  the  most  remarkable  ruins  of  an- 
tiquity. 

Paaani  (Iku^r^i),  a  town  in  the  Troad,  men- 
tioned by  Homer,  hot  destroyed  before  the  time 
of  Strabo,  its  population  having  been  transplanted 
to  Lampsacus.  Its  site  was  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name  {/Jeiram-Dere)  between  l4unpaacus  and  Pa- 
rium. 

PftotlBna,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Fnlvia 
Gens,  which  was  eventually  superseded  by  the 
name  of  Nobilior.     [NoBiLion.] 

Paetu,  a  cognomen  in  many  Roman  gentes, 
signitied  a  person  who  had  a  slight  cast  in  the  eye. 

Paetns,  Aallna.  1.  P.,  probably  the  son  of  Q. 
Aelitts  Paetus,  a  pontifex,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Cannae.  lie  was  plebeian  aedile  &  &  204;  piaetor 
2U3;  magister  equitum  202;  and  conBiil  201.  In 
his  consulship  he  fought  a  battle  with  the  Boii,  and 
made  a  treaty  with  the  Ingaoni  Ligacai  In  199, 
he  was  censor  with  P.  Scipio  Africanns.  He  after- 
wards became  an  aaguc,  and  died  174,  during  a 
pestilence  at  Romeu  He  ia  mentianed  as  one  of 
the  Roman  jurists. -» 2.  8«K.,  brother  of  the  last, 
cunile  aedile  200;  consul  198;  and  censor  193 
with  Cn.  Cethegns.    He  WM  a  jmiat  af  — ii«^«^^ 
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and  a  prudent  nao,  whence  he  got  the  cognomen 
Catoa.  He  ii  described  in  a  line  of  Enniaf  as 
**^  Egregie  cordatns  homo  Catna  Aelina  Sextos.** 
He  is  enomerated  among  the  old  jurists  who  col- 
lected or  ananged  the  matter  of  law,  which  he  did 
in  a  work  entitled  DipatiHa  or  Jm  Adkmmm, 
This  was  a  work  on  the  Twelve  Tablea,  which 
contained  the  original  text,  an  inteipietation,  and 
the  Legis  actio  subjoined.  It  was  probably  the 
first  commentary  written  on  the  Twelve  Tables.  ^ 
8.  d.,  son  of  No.  1.,  was  elected  augur  174,  in 
place  of  his  fiuher,  and  was  consul  167«  when  he 
laid  waste  the  territory  of  the  Ligurians. 

PMtni,  P.  Antrdnliu,  was  dected  consul  for 
Bic.  65  with  P.  Cornelius  Sulk;  but  he  and  Sulla 
were  aecuaed  of  bribery  by  L.  Aurelios  Cotta  and 
L.  Manlius  Torquatua»  wad  condemned.  Their 
election  was  accordingly  declared  void :  and  their 
accusers  were  chosen  consuls  in  thdr  stead«  £n> 
raged  at  his  disappointment  Paetos  conspired  with 
Catiline  to  murder  the  consuls  Cotta  and  Tor- 
quatus ;  and  this  design  is  said  to  haTU  been 
Sustnted  solely  by  the  impatience  of  Catiline, 
who  gave  the  signal  prematurely  before  the  whole 
of  the  oonspiratots  had  assembled.  [Catiuna.] 
Paetus  afterwards  took  an  actiTO  part  in  the  Cati> 
linarian  conspiracy,  which  broke  out  in  Cicero^ 
consulship,  63.  After  the  suppression  of  the  con* 
spiracy  I^tos  was  brought  to  trial  for  the  share 
he  had  had  in  it ;  he  was  condemned,  and  went 
into  exile  to  £pirus,  where  he  was  living  when 
Cicero  himself  went  into  banishment  in  58.  Cicero 
was  then  much  alarmed  lest  Piaetus  should  make 
an  attempt  upon  his  life. 

PMtiia,  C.  CaanwinTni,  sometimes  called  Gm> 
•onXiis,  consul  a.  d.  61,  was  sent  by  Nero  in  63 
to  the  assistance  of  Domitins  Corbulo  in  Armenia. 
He  was  defeated  by  Vologeses,  king  of  Parthia, 
and  purchased  peace  of  the  Parthians  on  the  most 
diagncefnl  terms.  After  the  accession  of  Vea- 
pasian,  he  was  appointed  |{ovenior  of  Syria,  and 
deprived  Antiochns  IV.,  king  of  Conunagene,  of 
his  kingdom. 

FaetUB  Thruia.    [Thraska.] 

Figae  or  Figao  {Tltpytdj  Att.  TltrM :  noyaus: 
PmMiho\  a  town  in  Megaris,  a  colony  from  Megan, 
was  situated  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  Alcyonian 
sea,  and  was  the  most  important  town  in  the 
country  after  Megaxu.  It  possessed  a  good  harbour. 

Pag&sae,  called  by  the  Romans  Plgisa  -wt 
(Ikryotfol :  Vclo\  a  town  of  Theasaly,  on  the 
coast  of  Magnesia,  and  on  the  bay  called  after  it 
Sinus  PagMMQi  or  PagasienB  (JlvyaaitTuths 
icoAtos:  O,  of  VoU),  It  was  the  port  of  lolcoa, 
and  afterwards  of  Pherae,  and  is  celebrated  in 
mythology  as  the  place  where  Jason  built  the 
ship  Aigo.  Hence  some  of  the  ancients  derived 
its  name  from  ^rliywvyuk  •  but  others  connected 
the  name  with  the  fountains  (tnryal)  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood.  —  The  adjective  Poffomuma  is  applied 
to  Jason  on  aoooont  of  his  building  the  ship  Aigo, 
and  to  ApoUo  because  he  had  a  sanctuary  at 
Pagaaae.  The  adjective  is  also  used  in  the  geneial 
sense  of  Thessalian:  thus  Alcestia,  the  wile  of 
Admetus,  is  called  by  Ovid  Pagaaaea  eomjiu. 

PagTM  (iWypoi:  Paprm^  Bagftu^  Bar9a$\  a 
city  of  Syria,  on  the  E.  side  of  Mt.  Amanus,at  the 
foot  of  the  pass  called  by  Ptolemy  the  Syrian 
Gate^  on  the  road  between  Antioch  and  Alex- 
andria :  the  scene  of  the  battle  between  Alexander 
Balas  and  Demetrius  Nicator,  b.  c.  145. 
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Fagni  (niy9t),a  icmarkahk  conical  lull, sbost 
500—600  feet  high,  a  little  N.  of  Sojna  m 
Ionia.  It  was  crowned  with  a  shiiae  of  Nemesis, 
and  had  a  odebrated  qving. 

PalaamoB  (tia\aitu»).  L  Son  of  .\thAau 
and  Ino,  was  originally  coiled  Melicertet.  Wtia 
his  mother,  who  was  driven  nad  bj  Hoa,  'tzi 
thrown  herself  with  her  boy,  into  the  tea,  bot^ 
were  changed  into  marine  dirinities,  loo  heconiai 
Leucothea,  and  Melicertes  Palaemon.  [Fordetaui 
see  Atham A&]  According  to  some,  Mettceto 
after  his  apotheosis  was  caUed  Otencns,  wbrnu. 
according  to  another  venioo,  Glaaeoi  b  n-d  » 
have  lei^ed  into  the  sea  from  his  lore  of  Me'j- 
certet.  The  body  of  Melicertes,  accoiding  to  u^ 
common  tradition,  was  washed  by  the  varci  er 
carried  by  dolphins  into  the  port  Schoems  w  tbe 
Corinthian  isthmna,  or  to  that  spot  on  the  oa^ 
where  the  altar  of  Palaemon  subseqaentlf  itood. 
There  the  body  was  fiound  by  his  nade  Sifrp lisv 
who  ordered  it  to  be  carried  to  Corinth,  in! » 
the  command  of  the  Nereides  he  institotfd  c« 
Isthmian  games  and  sacrifices  of  black  bal*  i: 
honour  of  the  deified  Palaemon.  In  the  Ulaod  cf 
Tenedoa,  it  is  said  that  children  watuaiiac^ 
him,  and  the  whole  woffship  secns  to  btn  bi 
something  gloomy  about  it.  The  RooaBi  idarif-'^ 
Palaemon  with  their  own  Bod  Portnnu,  or  Pef- 
tnmnua.  [PoaruNua]  >»  i.  Q.  Xemmioi  h* 
laamon,  a  giammariaa  in  the  reigns  of  TiVa. 
Caligula,  and  Clandhu.  He  was  a  nstire  cf  ri- 
centia  (Fibaua),  in  the  north  of  Italy,  »<!«» 
originally  a  slave ;  but  having  been  muw^^ 
he  opened  a  school  at  Rome,  where  he  bets'  *^ 
most  celebrated  gnunmarian  of  his  tioM;  i^^ 
his  moral  character  was  infiunoua.  He  s  ^^-^ 
mentioned  by  Juvenal  (vi  451,  viL  2ol}.  He 
was  the  master  of  Quintiljan. 

PalaeopSUa.    [Nxapoli&] 

Palaeph&tiu  (noXoC^ot).   LOfAtbos.' 
mythical  epic  poet  of  the  antb-UaatK  f^^ 
The  time  at  which  he  lived  is  uneefHia.  bfit^c 
appears  to  have  been  usually  placed  ^•'^^'^ 
monoe  [Phkxonob],  though  some  wnusivi?^^ 
him  even  an  earlier  date.— 2.  Of  Psroi,or  Pr'::^ 
lived  in  the  time  of  Artaxerxet.   Soidas  artn^ -^ 
to  him  the  woric  ''On  Incredible  Tales,"  (pj^^ 
of  below.  «-S.  Of  Abydus,  an  hiitcriaa,  li^f  ^ 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  is  ca:^  '*' 
have  been  loved  by  the  philooopher  Aiuto^'''' 
4.  An  Egyptian  or  Athenian,  and  a  gnnun^-'''^ 
His  most  celebrated   woric  was  entitled  f"  * 
(TpmiKd)^  which  is  fireqnently  referred  to  by  :>; 
ancient  grammarouu.  —  There  is  extant  a  sc:-- 
woxk  in  51  sections,   entitled  Tlakai^os  rr,< 
iMUrrm^^  or   «  On  Incredible  Tales,"  p^i;^  • 
brief  account  of  some  of  the  most  celebiated  G''«( 
legends.     It  is  an  abstract  of  a  moch  lar^  *  '-^ 
which  is  lost.     It  was  to  the  original  work  ' 
which  Viigil  refera  {Oris,  88):  -  Docta  Pa*- 
phatia  testator  voce  papyrus.**    It  is  doubtfal  - '^ 
was  the  author  of  this  work ;  bat  as  he  adopt-' :  ^ 
rationalistic  interpretation  of  the  myths,  b«  o^  ^' 
be  looked  upon  as  a  disciple  of  ETemenis  [r  "<' 
MXRUS],  and  may  thus  have  been  an  Akxxii-'*^ 
Greek,  and  the  same  person  as  No.  4.    Thf  '' 
edition  is  by  Wcateonann,  in  the  Mytke^K-  * 
Brunswick,  1843. 

Palaerua  (TlaXauph:  tiaXatptis),  a  tov^    • 
the  coast  of  Acamania  near  Leocas.  . 

FaliMte  (Palata),  a  town  of  £pm  <»  H 
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PALAESTINA. 

caut  of  CIuMiiia»  aod  a  little  S.  of  tba  Aciocemn- 
Dim  moontaint:  hoe  Caettr  landed  hii  foicee 
^riicn  be  croMed  over  to  Greece  to  cany  on  the 
vtr  againf  t  Pompey. 

PalaMtlBa  (noAawrli^  4  UaXmorlmi  2vplti : 
IlaAaigTiyrfy,  Pilentfnni,  and  laiely  Palaettinenaie : 
Pa/atiMe^  or  ike  Holy  Lami)^  ie  the  Greek  and 
Ronum  foim  of  the  Hebrew  word  which  waa  used 
to  denote  the  country  of  the  Philietinee,  and  which 
wu  extended  to  the  whole  oountry.  In  the  Scrip- 
tarei  it  11  dJled  flaiwin,  from  Cuaan,  the  wm  of 
Ham,  vhow  deteendauta  were  ita  fint  inhabitants  ; 
t^e  Lind  of  Imtl,  the  Land  of  FroaiM,  the 
liad  of  Jthorah,  and  the  Holy  Load.  The 
Komass  usually  called  it  JndftOii,  extending  to  the 
whole  coontiT  the  name  of  its  S.  part.  It  was 
Rguded  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  a  part  of 
Sjria.  lu  extent  is  pretty  well  defined  by  natural 
boundaries;  namely,  the  Heditenanean  on  the 
W. ;  the  ooontains  of  Lebanon  on  the  N. ;  the 
Jordan  and  its  lakes  on  the  E.,  in  the  original 
atent  of  the  country  as  defined  in  the  0.  T., 
but  in  the  wider  and  usual  extent  of  the  conn- 
tnr,  the  Aiabian  Deeert  was  its  boundary  on 
the  L ;  and  on  the  8w  and  S.W.  the  deserU 
vhkh  itRtch  N.  of  the,  head  of  the  Red  Sea 
u  W  ii  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Meditcmnean : 
^  it  «M  Mparated  from  Egypt  by  the  small 
itmn  (ailed  m  Scripture  the  River  of  Egypt 
(prnk  the  bnM>k  Bl-AnskX  which  fell  into  the 
3frdJtmaaiaa  at  Rhinocolnra  (El-Aruk),  the 
^tier  town  of  Egypt  The  &  boundary  of  the 
^"nutry  E.  of  Jordan  was  the  river  Amon  (  Wady- 
fi  Mojit),  The  extent  of  country  within  these 
{ miu  was  shout  1 1,000  square  miles.  The  poli- 
t'cd  bo«mdaries  varied  at  different  periods.  By 
^  corrasat  of  God  with  Abraham  (Gen.  xr.  18), 
the  whole  hud  was  given  to  his  descendants,  from 
'^  riwr  o/E^  to  iU  £!upkraie$ ;  but  the  Is- 
^"lites  never  had  the  fitith  or  courage  to  take 
^nnaaent  possession  of  this  their  lot ;  the  nearest 
approach  aiade  to  the  raalisation  of  the  promise 
w  is  the  rewns  of  David  and  Solomon,  when  the 
("nqnota  of  the  fonner  embraced  a  large  part  of 
^nv,  and  the  ktter  built  Tadmor  (aft  Palmyra) 
ta  the  Syrian  Desert ;  and,  for  a  time,  the  £u- 
F^ntct  teems  to  have  been  the  border  of  the  ktng- 
<^iB  Oil  the  N.E.  (See  2  Sam.  viil  d,  1  Chron. 
^■MuZ).  On  the  W.  again,  the  Israelites  never  had 
''<  I  pMMssion  of  the  Meditenanean  coast,  a  strip  of 
yich,  N.of  Mt.Caimel,  was  always  retained  by  the 
hoenieisni  [Phobnicb]  ;  and  another  portion  in 
^'-^  &  W.  wu  held  by  the  Philistines,  who  were  in- 
-  'wodeot  except  during  brief  intervals.  On  the  S. 
^  E.  sgaitt,  portions  of  the  land  were  frequently 
I'^JQffitMi  by  the  neighbouring  peoples  of  Ama- 
^,  Kdom,  Midian,  Moab,  Ammoa,  kc  On  the 
^N  except  during  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon, 
PAlntiae  ceased  at  the  S.  entrance  of  the  valley  of 
I'eleijna, and  at  M.  Hermon  in  Antilibanns. — 
I'i  the  pbTsical  formation  of  Palestine,  the  most 
'*Turiuhle  fratoie  is  the  depression  which  forms 
(T  ihe  nUej  of  the  Jordan  and  its  lakes  [Jon- 
^*^ca],  between  which  and  the  Mediterranean 
^'^  country  is  intersected  by  mountains,  chiefly 
'^^'»o^  with  the  Lebanon  system,  and  running 
'^  >ad  S.  Between  these  ranges,  and  between 
^*  ceatial  rai^  and  the  W.  coast,  are  some 
^pvatively  extensive  phuns,  such  as  those  of 
'^neioo  and  Sharon,  and  several  smaller  valleys  ; 
*  ^  S.  of  the  country  the  mountains  gradujdly 
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subside  into  the  rocky  deserts  of  Arabia  Petraea. 
The  valleys  and  slopes  of  the  hills  are  extremely 
fertile,  and  were  much  more  so  in  ancient  timesi 
when  the  soil  on  the  mountain  sides  was  preserved 
by  terraces  which  are  now  destroyed  through  negle^ 
or  wantonness.  This  division  of  the  coimtry  haa 
onl^  a  few  small  rivers  (besides  mountain  streamsX 
which  fiall  into  the  Mediterranean:  the  chief  of 
them  are  the  Belus,  just  S.  of  Ptolemais  (Aen^ 
the  Kishon,  flowing  from  M.  Tabor,  through  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  fiJling  into  the  Bay  <y 
Acn  N.  of  M.  Carmel,  the  Chorseus,  N.  of  Caesarea, 
the  Kanah,  W.  of  Sebaste  (Samaria),  the  Jarkon, 
N.  of  Joppa,  the  Eshcol,  near  Askelon,  and  tiie 
Besor,  near  Gaia.  On  the  E.  of  the  Jordan,  the 
land  rises  towards  the  rocky  desert  of  Uie  Haanm 
(the  ancient  Auranitis),  and  the  hills  bordering  the 
Syrian  Desert,  its  lower  .portion,  near  the  river, 
forming  rich  pastures,  watered  by  the  £.  tribn- 
tariee  of  the  Jordan,  the  chief  of  which  are  the 
Hieromax,  the  Jabbok,  and  the  Amon,  Uie  laat 
flowing  into  the  Dead  Sea.— The  earliest  inhabitants 
of  Palestine  were  the  several  tribes  of  Canaanites* 
Itisiumeceasary  to  recount  in  detail  those  events 
with  which  we  are  fiuniliar  through  the  sacred  his- 
tory :  the  divine  call  of  Abraham  from  Mesopotamia 
to  Uveas  a  stranger  in  the  land  which  God  promised 
to  his  descendants,  and  the  story  of  his  and  his 
son^  and  his  grandson^  residence  in  it,  till  Israel 
and  his  fiunily  removed  to  Egypt:  their  return 
and  conquest  of  the  bmd  of  Canaan  and  of  the 
portion  of  territory  E.  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  parti- 
tion of  the  whole  among  the  12  tribes :  the  contests 
with  the  surrounding  nations,  and  the  government 
by  Judges,  till  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy 
under  Saul :  the  conquests  of  David,  the  splendid 
reign  of  Solomon,  and  the  division  of  the  king- 
dom under  Rehoboam  into  the  kingdom  of  lara^ 
including  2-3rda  of  the  country  W.  of  Jordan,  and 
all  £.  of  it,  and  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  including 
the  S.  portion  which  was  left,  between  the  Medi- 
terranean on  the  W.  and  the  Dead  Sea  and  a  small 
extent  of  Jordan  on  the  E. :  and  the  histories  of 
these  2  monarchies  down  to  their  overthrow  by 
the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  respectively.  The 
f<mner  of  these  conquests  made  an  important 
change  in  the  popiUation  of  Palestine,  by  the 
removal  of  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  the  settlement  in  their 
place  of  heathen  peoples  frx>m  other  parts  of  the 
Assyrian  empire,  thus  restricting  the  country  occu- 
pied by  the  genuine  Israelites  within  the  limits  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah.  Hence  the  names  of  Judaea 
and  Jews  applied  to  the  coimtry  and  the  people  in 
their  subsequent  history.  Between  these  last  and 
the  mixed  people  of  N.  Palestine  a  deadly  enmity 
arose  ;  the  natural  dislike  of  the  pure  race  of  Israel 
to  heathen  foreigners  being  aggravated  by  the 
wrongs  they  suffered  from  them,  especially  at  their 
return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  still 
more  by  the  act  of  religious  usurpation  of  which 
the  remnant  of  the  N.  Israelitea  were  guilty  at  a 
later  period,  in  setting  up  a  temple  for  themselves 
on  M.  Gerisim  [Samaria].  The  date  assigned 
to  the  Assyrian  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
ia  B.  c.  721.  The  remainder  of  the  history  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  (paasing  over  its  religious  his- 
tory, which  is  most  important  during  this  period) 
consists  of  alternate  contests  with,  and  submissions 
to,  the  kings  of  Assyria,  Egypt,  and  Babylon,  till 
the  conquest  of  the  country  by  Nebuchadnanac 
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and  the  remoml  of  a  part  of  its  people  to  Baby- 
lonia, in  596,  and  the  destroction  of  JeruMlem 
and  the  temple,  after  the  rebellion  of  Zedekiah,  in 
588,  when  a  etUl  laiger  pmrtion  of  the  people  were 
carried  captire  to  Babylon,  while  others  esoaped  to 
Bgypt.  In  584,  during  the  atege  of  Tyre,  Ne- 
bttchadnecsar  sent  a  further  porticm  of  the  Jews 
into  captivity  ;  bat  them  waa  etill  a  considerable 
remnant  left  in  the  land,  and  (what  is  veiy  im- 
portant) foreign  settlers  were  not  introduced  ;  so 
that,  when  Cyms,  after  overthrowing  the  Baby* 
Ionian  empire,  issued  his  edict  for  the  return  of  the 
Jews  to  their  own  land  (b.  a  536),  there  was  no 
great  obstacle  to  their  quiet  settlement  in  it.  They 
experienced  some  trouble  from  the  jealousy  and 
attacks  of  the  Samaritans,  and  the  ehangefid  dis- 
positions of  the  Persian  court ;  but  at  length,  by 
the  efforts  of  Zembbabel  and  Joshua,  and  the 
preaching  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  the  new 
temple  was  fini8hed.and  dedkated,  in  516,  and  Je- 
rusalem was  rebuilt  Fresh  bands  of  Jewish  exiles 
returned  under  Ears,  458,  and  Nehemiah,  445  ; 
and,  between  this  time  and  that  of  the  Macedonian 
conquest,  Judaea  was  repeopled  by  the  Jews,  and 
through  the  tolerance  of  the  Persian  kings,  it  was 
""govecned  virtually  by  the  high-priepts.  In  b.  c. 
332,  after  Alexander  had  ^  taken  Tyre  and  Oaaa, 
he  visited  Jerusalem,  and  received  the  quiet  sub- 
mission of  the  Jews,  p&ying  the  most  marked 
respect  to  their  religion.  Under  the  successors  of 
Alexander,  Palestine  belonged  alternately  to  Egypt 
and  Syria,  the  contests  between  whose  kinn  for 
ite  possession  are  too  complicated  to  recount  here ; 
but  its  internal  government  seems  to  have  been 
pretty  much  in  the  hands  of  the  high-priests,  until 
the  tyranny  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  provoked  the 
SQccessful  revolt  under  the  Maccabees,  or  Asmo- 
naeans,  whose  history  is  given  under  Maccabaxz, 
and  the  history  of  the  Idumaean  dynas^,  who 
succeeded  them,  is  given  under  Antipatbr,  Hb- 
RODBS,  and  Archxlaus.  The  later  Asmonaean 
princes  had  regained  the  whole  of  Palestine,  in- 
cluding the  districts  of  Judaea,  Samaria,  and 
Galilee  (besides  Idumaea),  W.  of  the  Jwdan,  and 
the  several  districts  of  Peraea,  Batanea,  Oanlonitis, 
Ituraea,  and  Trachonitis  or  Auianitis,  E.  of  it ;  and 
this  was  the  extent  of  Herod^  kingdom.  But, 
from  b.  c.  63,  when  Pompey  took  Jerusalem,  the 
country  was  really  subject  to  the  Romans.  At 
the  death  of  Herod,  his  kingdom  was  divided 
between  his  sons  as  tetrarchs,  under  the  sanotitm  of 
Augustus,  Archelaus  receiving  Judaea,  Samaria, 
and  Idumaea,  Herod  Antipas  Galilee  and  Peraea, 
and  Philip  Batanaea,  Gaulonitis,  and  Trachonitis  ; 
all  standing  to  Ae  Roman  empire  in  a  relation  of 
virtual  subjection,  which  successive  events  converted 
into  an  integral  union.  First,  a.d.  7,  Archelaus  was 
deposed  by  Augustus,  and  Judaea  was  placed  under  a 
Roman  procurator :  next,  about  31,  Philip  died,  and 
his  government  was  united  to  the  province  of  Syria, 
and  was  in  37  again  conferred  on  Herod  Agrippa 
I.,  with  the  tide  of  king,  and  with  the  addition  of 
Abilene,  the  district  ronnd  Damascus.  In  89, 
Herod  Antipas  was  banished  to  Gaul,  and  his 
tetrarchy  was  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Herod 
Agrippa ;  and  2  years  later  he  received  from 
Claudins  the  government  of  Judaea  and  Samaria, 
and  thus  Palestine  was  reunited  under  a  nominal 
king.  On  his  death,  in  44,  Palestine  again  be- 
came a  part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Syria 
under  the  name  of  Judaea,  which  was  governed 
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by  a  prooontsr.  The  Jews  were,  hewver,  nmt 
turbulent  subjects  of  the  Ronaa  enpiie,  snd  at 
last  they  brake  out  into  a  genenl  lebd&n,  wfaic^ 
after  a  most  sanguinary  war,  was  crushed  Vj  V» 
pasian  and  Titus ;  and  the  latter  task  sad  dertnytd 
Jerusalam  in  ▲.  d.  70.  Undei  Geoalaatine^PalM- 
tine  was  divided  afresh  into  the  tkree  pmrions 
of  P.  Prima  in  the  oeatiei,  P.  Secnsda  in  the  N, 
and  P.  Teitia,  the  &  of  Judaea,  with  Ifamea. 

FftttmUis  (noXm^yf).  L  Soaof  Nsopiiis 
and  Clymene.  He  joined  tha  Greiks  in  tbeir 
expedition  against  Tny ;  but  Agamenmi,  Di»- 
medes,  and  Ulysaei^  envious  of  his  fiaae,  eaiacd 
a  captive  Phrygian  to  write  to  Pafaassdai  a  letter 
in  the  name  of  Priam,  and  bribed  a  Mrn&t 
of  Palamedes  to  conceal  the  letter  mder  bs 
maater'a  bed.  They  then  aaeaaed  PalsBste  d 
tieacheiy ;  upon  aeaiching  his  tent  thej  foosj 
the  letter  which  they  thenaelves  had  dictite^; 
and  thereupon  they  oanaed  him  ta  be  itsocd  u 
death.  When  Palamedes  was  led  to  destK^ 
exclaimed,  **  Truth,  I  boKnt  thee,  for  thon  hat 
died  even  befiore  ma.**  Acooeding  to  MiBet» 
ditions,  it  was  Ulyaaea  alone  who  hated  lo' 
persecuted  PtUamedes.  The  cause  of  tbii  btttd 
IS  also  stated  diflwently.  According  to  tmt 
Ulysses  hated  him  because  he  hsd  heea  caof^ 
by  him  to  join  the  Greeks  against  T^ ;  sceote 
to  others,  because  he  had  been  severely  cesnie' 
by  Palamedes  fiar  retoning  with  enptf  hm 
from  a  foraging  exeuraion  mto  Thnce.  1^ 
manner  in  which  Palamedes  perished  it  )ib*<^ 
related  diffinently.  Some  say  tiiat  Uljaei  i^ 
Diomedes  induced  him  to  descend  into  i  wu 
where  they  pretended  they  had  disosvefedatio> 
sure,  and  when  he  was  below  they  esit  iiaEei 
upon  him,  and  killed  him  ;  othen  ittte  tbt  be 
was  drowned  by  them  whilst  fishing ;  sad  tAm 
that  he  was  killed  by  Paris  with  an  azioe.  Tbe 
place  where  he  was  killed  is  either  GohoK  ia 
Troas,  or  in  Tenedos,  or  at  Genestna  The  fVT 
of  Pklamedes,  which  is  not  mentioned  by  HisvC) 
seems  to  have  been  first  related  m  the  CTpci^tl^ 
was  afterwards  developed  hj  the  Itupc  poettf 
especially  by  Euripides,  and  lastly  by  the  vpbiiu, 
who  liked  to  look  upon  Palamedes  as  their  psttsc* 
The  tragic  poets  and  sophists  describe  him  at  > 
sage  among  the  Greeks,  and  as  a  poet ;  snd  ke  u 
said  to  have  invented  lighthouses,  messures,  sol^ 
the  discus,  dice,  the  alphabet,  and  the  srt  of  ng*- 
biting  sentinels.  —•  9.  A  Greek  gfammsrisa, «« > 
contemporary  of  Athenaeus,  who  inUodoees  bin 
as  one  of  the  speakers  in  his  work* 

pglitbnis  Mona.    [Roma.] 

PiUttliim.    [Roma.] 

PAla  (ndKff :  noActc,  Ion.  floA^es,  Att  DsAnt. 
in  Polyb.  IlaAaistf :  nr.  JUnri,  Re.),  one  of  ^^ 
4  cities  of  Cephallenra,  situated  on  a  heigbt  (f 
posite  Zaeynthns. 

PSiit,  a  Roman  £vinity  of  flocks  asd  M 
herds,  is  described  by  some  as  a  male,  sod  by 
others  as  a  female  divinity.  Henoe  some  loodem 
writers  have  inferred  that  Pales  was  a  opnbiiisn<  ^ 
of  both  sexes ;  but  such  a  monstrosity  i>  altoget]i«f 
foreign  to  the  religion  of  the  Romans.  Soiw/'| 
the  rites  performed  at  the  festival  of  Pales,  vhid 
was  celebrated  on  the  21st  of  April,  the  birth-dar 
of  the  city  of  Rome,  would  seem  to  iadjeste,  tbsi 
the  divinity  was  a  female ;  but  be«des  the  eipren 
statemento  to  the  contrary,  thers  srs  also  oiaer 
reasons  for  believing  that  PBlea  was  a  nude  diT> 
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nity.  The  name  seems  to  be  connected  with 
I^attnus,  tbe  centre  of  all  the  earliest  legends  of 
Kome,  and  the  god  himself  was  with  the  Romaas 
the  embodisBient  of  the  sane  idea  aa  Pan  among 
the  Greeks.  Respecting  tlie  festiral  of  the  Palilia 
see  DieL  ofAnHq. «.  o. 

PiJiciiwa»  LoUXna.   [Lollius.] 

FilXn  (IlaAiicol),  were  Sicilian  goda,  twin  sona 
of  ZtnM  and  the  nymph  TbalJa,  the  daughter  of 
Hephaestus.  Sometimes  thej  are  eaUed  sons  of 
Hephaestoa  by  Aetna,  the  daoghter  of  Ooeanns. 
Thaliai  from  fear  of  Hers,  piayed  to  be  swallowed 
ap  by  the  earth  ;  her  prayer  was  granted  ;  bat  in 
dna  time  she  sent  forth  from  the  earth  twin  buys, 
who,  according  to  the  absurd  etymology  of  the 
ancients,  were  called  IlaAiMoi,  from  rod  ttiXuf 
he4<r$eu.  They  were  worshipped  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mt.  Aetna,  near  Palice;  and  in  the 
eariiest  times  human  sacrifices  were  offered  to 
them.  Their  sanctuary  was  an  asylum  for  xcrn- 
away  slarea,  and  near  it  there  gushed  forth  from 
the  earth  two  sulphureous  fountains,  called  Deilloi, 
or  brothers  of  the  Palici ;  at  which  solemn  oaths 
were  taken.  The  oaths  were  written  on  tablets, 
and  thrown  into  one  ot  the  fonntainB ;  if  the  tablet 
swam  on  the  water,  the  oath  was  considered  to  be 
true,  hot  if  it  sank  down,  the  oath  was  regarded 
as  a  perjury,  aKd  was  belieTed  to  be  punished  in- 
stantaaeon^y  by  blindness  or  death. 

Falininiiii  {C»  Patinmn)^  a  promontory  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Lucania,  which  was  said  to  have  de- 
rived  ito  name  from  Palinurus,  the  son  of  Jasus, 
and  pilot  of  the  ship  of  Aeneas,  who  fell  into  the 
sea,  and  was  mnrdered  on  the  coast  by  the  Batives. 

PaUftlSpaa  (IlaXAair^vas),  a  canal  in  Baby- 
^nia,  cut  from  the  Euphrates,  at  a  point  800  stadia 
(80  geog.  miles)  S.  of  Babylon,  W.-ward  to  the 
edge  of  the  Arabian  Desert,  where  it  loat  itself  in 
marshes. 

PallftdM  (HoAAoaaf),  the  author  of  a  huge 
number  of  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  was 
a  pagan  and  an  Alesrandrian  grammarian.  He 
Jived  at  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  for  in  one  of  his  epigrams  he  speaks 
of  Hypatia,  the  daughter  of  Theon,  as  still  all  to. 
Hypatia  waa  murdered  in  a.  o.  415. 

Pallidlnm  (IlaAAaSiov),  properly  any  image  of 
Pallas  Athena  (Minerva),  but  genenlly  applied  to 
an  ancient  image  of  this  goddess,  which  was  kept 
hiddi-n  and  secret,  and  was  revered  as  a  pledge  of  the 
safety  of  the  town,  where  it  existed.  Among  these 
ancient  images  of  Pallas  none  is  more  celebrated  than 
the  Trojan  Palladium,  concerning  which  there  was 
the  following  tradition.  Athena  was  brought  up 
by  Triton ;  and  when  his  daughter,  Pallas,  and 
Athena  were  once  wrestling  together  for  the  sake 
of  exercise,  Zeus  interfered  in  the  struggle,  and 
■udaenly  held  the  aegis  before  the  face  of  Palhis. 
Pallas,  while  looking  up  to  Zeus,  waa  wounded  by 
Athena,  and  died.  Athena  in  her  sorrow  caused 
an  image  of  the  maiden  to  be  made,  round  which 
she  hung  the  aegis.  When  Electra  had  come  as 
a  suppliant  to  the  Palladium*  Zeus  hurled  it  down 
from  hearen  upon  the  earth,  because  it  had  been 
sullied  by  the  bands  of  one,  who  was  no  longer  a 
pure  maiden.  The  image  fell  upon  the  earth  at 
Troy,  when  Has  was  just  beginning  to  build  the 
city.  IIus  erected  a  sanctuary  to  it.  According 
to  tone,  the  image  was  dedicated  by  Electra,  and 
according  to  others  it  was  given  by  Zeus  to  Dar- 
danaa*    The  image  itself  is  said  to  have  been  3 
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cubits  m  height,  with  ite  legs  close  together,  and 
holding  in  its  right  hand  a  speai,  and  in  the  left  a 
spindle  and  a  distaff.  This  PaJladium  remained 
at  Troy  until  Ulyssea  and  Diomedea  contrived  ta 
carry  it  away,  because  the  city  could  not  be  taken 
BO  long  as  it  was  in  the  posseasion  of  that  sacred  trea- 
sure. According  to  some  acmunte  Troy  contained 
two  Palhidia,  one  of  which  was  carried  off  by 
Ulysses  and  Diomedes,  while  the  other  was  con- 
veyed by  Aentns  to  Italy,  or  the  one  taken  by 
the  Greeks  waa  a  mtm  imitation,  while  that  which 
Aeneas  brought  to  Italy  was  the  genuine  image. 
But  thn  twofold  Palladium  was  probably  a  mere 
invention  to  account  for  ito  existence  in  more  than 
one  phice.  Several  towns  boUi  in  Greece  and  Italy 
claimed  the  honour  of  possessing  the  genvine 
Trojan  Palladram ;  aa  for  example,  Ar;^s  and 
Athens,  where  it  was  beHeved  that  Demophon 
took  it  from  Diomedes  on  his  return  from  Troy. 
[Dbvophon.]  This  PaUadinm  at  Athens,  how- 
ever, waa  different  firom  another  image  of  Pallaa 
there,  which  was  also  called  Palladiura,  and  stood 
on  the  acropolis.  In  Italy  the  cities  of  Rome, 
Laviniom,  Luceria,  and  Siris  likewise  pretended 
to  possess  the  Trojan  PaUadium. 

FftUftdiw  (lioAAdacof).^!.  Of  Methone,  a 
sophist  or  rhetiwician,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Constantine  theGreat.^8.  Bishop  of  Helenopolis, 
in  Bith3rnia,  to  wfaieh  he  was  raised  a.  d.  400. 
He  was  ordained  by  Chrysostom;  and  on  the 
banishment  of  the  hitter,  Palladiua  waa  accused  of 
holding  the  opinions  of  Origen,  and,  fearful  of  the 
▼iolence  of  his  enemies,  he  fled  to  Rome,  405. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  Tentnred  to  retom  to  the 
East,  but  was  arrested  and  banished  to  the  extre- 
mity of  Upper  Egypt.  He  was  afterwards  re* 
stored  to  his  bishopric  of  Helenopolis,  from  which 
he  was  transited  to  thai  of  Aapona  or  Aspuna  in 
Gahttia,  perhaps  about  419  or  420.  Three  worke 
in  Greek  have  come  down  to  us  undw  the  name 
of  Palladiua ;  but  there  haa  been  considerable 
dispute,  whether  they  were  written  by  one  indi- 
vidual or  more  :  —  (1.)  Huknia  Ltnuiaeoy  ^^  the 
iMutiae  Hittory,'"  so  caJled  from  ito  being  dedi- 
cated to  LansuB,  a  chamberlain  at  the  imperial 
court.  This  work  contains  internal  proofs  of 
having  been  written  by  the  bishop  of  Helenopolis. 
It  gives  biographical  notices  or  characteristic  anec- 
dotes of  a  number  of  ascetics,  with  whom  Palladius 
was  personally  acquainted,  or  concerning  whom  he 
received  information  frtmi  those  who  had  known 
them  personally.  Edited  by  Meursius,  Lugd.  Bat. 
1616.  ( 2. )  The  Life  of  C  'kiymulom^  was  probably 
written  by  a  different  person  from  the  bishop  of 
Heienopofis.  Edited  by  Bigotius,  Paris,  1680. 
(3.)  De  GeniUnu  Indiae  tt  Bragmamilnu  {Brakr 
maau).  The  authorship  of  this  work  is  uncertain. 
It  appears  that  the  writer  himself  had  visited 
India.  Edited  by  Camerarius  in  Ubor  GnomO' 
tofficus^  8vo.  Lips,  without  date  ;  and  by  Bissaeus, 
London,  1665.  <-»  3.  Sumamed  latro^ophuUt^  a 
Greek  medical  writer,  of  whose  life  nothing  is 
known.  He  lived  after  Galen.  We  possess  ?> 
works  commonly  attributed  to  him:  namely,  \\ 
books  of  commentaries  on  Hippocrates,  and  a  tituxi 
treatise  on  Feveri,  all  of  which  are  taken  chiefly 
from  Galen.  — 4.  PaUadliia  BntUIna  Tannu 
AMniliiau,  the  author  of  a  treatise  J)e  He 
RugtiecL,  in  the  form  of  a  Farmer^  Calendar,  the 
various  operations  connected  with  agriculture  and 
a  rural  life  being  arranged  in  regular  order,  a^ 
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cordiiig  to  the  leaaona  in  which  thej  ought  to  he 
performed.  It  it  coininiied  in  14  hookt :  the  fizst 
u  introdttctorj,  the  12  following  contain  the  daties 
of  the  12  months  in  incceiiion,  commencing  with 
January ;  the  last  is  a  poem,  in  85  elegiac  couplets, 
npon  the  art  of  gnfUng  {De  IniiHone)*  A  con- 
•iderable  portion  of  the  work  is  taken  from 
Odnmella.  The  date  of  the  author  is  uncertain  ; 
but  it  is  most  probable  that  he  lived  in  the  middle 
of  the  4th  century  of  the  Christian  aeza.  The 
woric  was  Tcry  popular  in  the  middle  ages.  Edited 
in  the  ScriptareM  Rri  Rusticae  by  Oesner,  Lips. 
1735;  reprinted  by  Emeeti  in  1778,  and  by 
Schneider,  Lips.  1794. 

PaUftiitila  (PaUantinus :  Paltaeiay,  the  chief 
town  of  the  Vaccaei  in  the  N.  of  Hispania  Tarxaco- 
nensis,  and  on  a  tributary  of  the  Durius. 

Pallaatitai  and  PaUantii,  patronymics,  given 
to  Aurora,  the  daughter  of  the  giant  Pallas. 

Fallaatitam  (naXAdrrior:  IlaAAavrif^s),  an 
ancient  town  of  Arcadia,  near  Tegea,  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Pallas,  the  son  of  Lycaon.  Evander 
is  said  to  have  come  from  this  place,  and  to  hare 
called  the  town,  which  he  founded  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber,  FailaiHium  (afterwards  PakmUmi  and 
Paiaiium\  after  the  Arcadian  town.  On  the  foun- 
dation of  Megalopolis,  most  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Pallantium  settled  in  the  new  city  ;  and  the  town 
remained  almost  deserted,  till  it  was  restored  by 
Antoninus  Pius,  and  exempted  from  taxes  on  ac- 
count of  its  supposed  connection  with  the  imperial 
city. 

Pallaa  (n^UAot).— L  One  of  the  Titans,  son 
of  Crius  and  Eurybia,  husband  of  Styx,  and  fother 
of  Zelus,  Cratos,  Bia,  and  Nice.-»8.  A  giant, 
shun  by  Athena  in  the  battle  with  the  gods.  ■»  8. 
According  to  some  traditions,  the  fotho-  of  Athena, 
who  slew  him  when  he  attempted  to  violate  her. 
^4.  Son  of  Lycaon,  and  gruidfiithtf  of  Evander, 
is  said  to  have  founded  the  town  of  Pallantium  in 
Arcadia.  Hence  Evander  is  called  by  the  poets 
PaHamHut  keroi.^5.  Son  of  Evander,  and  an  ally 
of  Aeneas,  was  slain  by  the  Rutulian  Tumus.  »6. 
Son  of  the  Athenian  king  Pandion,  and  father  of 
Ciytus  and  Butes.  His  2  sons  were  sent  with 
Cephalus  to  implore  assistance  of  Aeacus  against 
Minos.  Pallas  was  slain  by  Theseus.  The  cele- 
brated fiimily  of  the  Pallantidae  at  Athens  traced 
their  origin  from  this  Pallas. 

Pallaa  (na\A^f),  a  surname  of  Athtna.  In 
Homer  this  name  always  appears  united  with  that 
of  Athena,  as  IlaXX&f  'ABrini  or  IlaAX&f  'A9i|- 
ptuil ;  but  in  later  writers  we  also  find  Pallas 
alone  instead  of  Athena.  Some  ancient  writers 
derive  the  name  from  viCxXccy,  to  brandish,  in 
reference  to  the  goddess  brandishing  the  spear  or 
aegis,  others  derive  it  from  the  giant  Pallas,  who 
WBs  slain  by  Athena.  But  it  is  more  probable 
that  Pallas  is  the  same  word  as  vt^AAo^,  Lea 
tiivin  or  maiden. 

PaUaa,  a  favourite  freedman  of  the  emperor 
Claudius.  In  conjunction  with  another  freedman. 
Narcissus,  he  administered  the  afiairs  of  the  em- 
pire. After  the  death  of  Messalina,  Pallas  per- 
suaded the  weak  emperor  to  many  Agrippina  ;  and 
as  Narcissus  had  been  opposed  to  this  marriage,  he 
now  lost  his  former  power,  and  Pallas  and  Agrip- 
pina became  the  rulers  of  the  Roman  worid.  It 
was  Pallas  who  persuaded  Claudius  to  adopt  the 
young  Domitius  (afterwards  the  emperor  Nero), 
the  son  of  Agrippina  ;  and  it  was  doubtless  with 
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the  assistance  of  Pallas  thst  Agrippina  poiiooed 
her  husband.  Nero  soon  after  hit  scceKioa  be- 
came tired  of  his  mother^  control,  and  «i  one  iiep 
towards  emancipatbg  himself  from  bs  sntbotity, 
he  deprived  Pallas  of  all  his  paUie  office*,  vA 
dismissed  him  from  the  palace  in  56.  He  mi 
suffered  to  live  unmolested  for  some  yean,  till » 
length  his  immense  wealth  exdted  the  rapaotv  of 
Nero,  who  had  him  removed  by  poiioD  in  63. 
His  enormous  wealth,  which  was  acquired  dniio; 
the  reign  of  CUndius,  had  become  provobiilai 
we  see  from  the  line  in  Juvenal  (L  107),  «^  ^ 
ndeo  plui  PaUamta  et  JJemo,  The  brotber  of 
Pallas  was  Antonius  or  Qandius  Felix,  vhe  ra 
appointed  by  Claudius  pncurator  of  Jodaia. 
[Fblix,  Antonius.] 

Pallaa  Laeaa.    [Triton.] 

Fallinf  (IlaAA^nr).  L  (IlaXXiiMuiN,  VaXkk. 
vtos\  the  most  W.-ly  of  the  3  pminsnlsi  numit^ 
out  from  Chalcidice  in  Mandonia.  It  ii  oid  to 
have  been  foimeriy  called  Phlegta  (^X^X  ^ 
on  the  narrow  isthmus,  which  connected  it  witl 
the  main  land,  stood  the  important  town  of  Poo- 
daea.^S.  (XIoXAiyveiSf,  rarely  IlaAAiF»")t  / 
demus  in  Attica  belonging  to  the  tribe  AiitiocUi. 
was  situated  on  one  of  the  slopes  of  Pentelka,! 
few  miles  S.W.  of  Marathon.  It  yumi} 
temple  of  Athena,  aumamed  PaStmt  (IliAAsino 
from  the  place ;  and  in  its  neigfaboinhood  vxk 
place  the  contest  between  Pittstretos  and  the  perr 
opposed  to  him. 

Palam  (Patma\  a  Roman  colony  on  the  S.^. 
coast  off  the  island  Balcaris  Major  ( Jfa/orw) 

Palmaxfa  (Paimarmola)^  a  smsli  uniokabia^ 
island  off  the  coast  of  Latium  ai^  the  prooootcir 
Ciroeium. 

Palmyra  (ndX/iupa :  IIoAfivpiri^t,  PalmjTftmt: 
0.  T.  Tadmor :  Tadmor^  Ru.),  a  celebrated  ctr  »f 
Syria,  stood  in  an  oaais  of  the  great  Syrian  Ihf^^ 
which  from  its  position  must  have  bees  ia  'i« 
earliest  times  a  halting  place  for  the  cuanm  b^ 
tween  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.    Here  SoIob^ 
built  a  city,  which  was  called  in  Hebrev  TUsx. 
thU  Uy  lUdty  o/palm-irw;  and  of  thb  tBt 
the  Greek  fldX^vpa  is  a  translation.  It  lies  is  U* 
18'  N.  lat  and  88^  14'  E.  long.,  and  was  redos^i 
237  Roman  milei  from  the  coast  of  Syns,  ^'^ 
N.E.  of  Damascus,  80  E.  of  Bmeaa,  and  113  S.E. 
of  Apanlea.     With  the  exception  of  a  tiadicc 
that  it  was  destroyed  by  Nebuchadneszar«  webei' 
nothing  of  it  till  the  time  of  the  goversment  of  t^ 
East  by  M.  Antonius,  who  inarched  to  nrprise Jt, 
but  the  inhabitants  retreated  with  their  moret'^e 
property  beyond  the  Euphrates.   Under  the  a^J 
Roman  emperon  it  was  a  free  city  and  a  g^^* 
commercial  emporium.     Its  position  on  the  bonk: 
between  the  Parthian  and  Roman  dominioDS  py 
it  the  command  of  the  trade  of  both,  but  abo  »»- 
jected  it  to  the  injurieo  of  war.    Under  Htdw 
and  the  Antonines  it  was  highly  fovonred  v» 
reached  its  greatest  splendour.    The  histarr  of  i^ 
temporary  aevation  to  the  rank  of  a  capital,  in  tv 
Srd  century,  is  related  under  Odikathus  a:>d  Zi- 
NOBIA.    On  its  capture  by  Aurelian,  in  370,  it  ^*^ 
plundered,  and  soon  afterwards  an  insunectioo  c> 
iu  inhabitants  led  to  its  partial  destndion.   Ij 
was  fortified  by  Justinian,  bat  never  recoveffd 
from  its  foil.     In  the  Arabian  conquest  it  was  om 
of  the  first  cities  taken ;  but  it  was  stiU  inhsbited 
by  a  small  population,  chiefly  of  Jews,  till  it  «'tf 
taken  and  phmdexvd  by  Tiffloar  (nuaeilsoc)  m 
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UOO.  It  bat  long  been  entirely  demied,  except 
when  •  borde  of  B^ooioa  pitch  their  tents  among 
iti  tplendid  mine  Those  mint,  which  fonn  a 
most  striking  object  in  the  midst  of  the  Desert,  are 
of  the  Roman  period,  and  decidedly  inferior  in  the 
itvle  of  arehxtecture,  as  well  as  in  grandeur  of 
effect,  to  tboee  of  Baalbek  [Huiopolm],  the  nster 
deserted  city  of  Syria.  The  finest  remains  are 
those  of  tbe  temple  of  the  Sim ;  the  most  interest- 
ing are  tbe  vqoare  sepolcbral  towers  of  from  3  to 

5  ttoriesL  The  streets  and  the  fonndations  of  the 
hoQsea  are  tiaeeable  to  some  extent ;  and  there  are 
MTrrsl  inscriptions  in  Greek  and  in  tbe  native 
Pslmrrene  dialect,  besides  one  in  Hebrew  and  one 
or  two  in  Latin.  The  surrounding  district  of 
Palmyrtiie  contained  tbe  Syrian  Desert  from  tbe 

6  border  of  Coelesyria  to  the  Euphrates. 
Pamlraf  (n^a^of).    L  A  southern  tributary  of 

the  Peneos  in  Tbessaly.^  8.  (PimcUxa),  the  (iief 
rirrr  of  Messcnia,  rises  in  the  E.  part  of  tbe  coun- 
try, 40  stadia  E.  of  Ithome,  flows  first  8.  W.,  and 
iImii  S.  through  the  Messenian  plain,  and  falls 
bto  the  Messenian  gulf.-»8.  A  smiJl  river  in 
Lsanta,  &Us  into  tbe  Messenian  gulf  near  Leuo- 
tim.  It  was  at  one  time  the  ancient  boundary  be- 
tween LAocnia  and  Messenia. 

TtmdtS^  or  PuBphluiii  (noft^Aa,  ITd/u/^or),  a 
f  illage  of  Aetolia,  destroyed  by  tbe  Macedonians. 

PaiqUbt  (Jloft/^fi),  a  female  historian  of  con- 
sidffable  leputation,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Xem  She  ia  described  by  some  writers  as  a  I 
native  of  Epidannia,  by  others  as  an  Egyptian. 
Her  principid  work,  of  which  Photius  baa  given 
some  extxacta,  was  a  kind  of  Historical  Miicellany 
(entitled  mffifditrmr  UrropiKW  6iro/u^/udr«y  X^TOi). 
It  was  not  arranged  according  to  subjects  or  ao> 
cording  to  any  settled  plan,  but  it  was  more  like  a 
eommtm-jAMee  book,  in  which  each  piece  of  in- 
fonnation  was  set  down  as  it  fell  under  the  notice 
of  the  writer.  Modem  scholars  are  best  acquainted 
with  tbe  name  of  Pamphila,  fitnn  a  statement  in 
ber  work«  pieserred  by  A.  Gellius  (xv.  23),  by 
which  is  ascertained  the  year  of  the  birth  of  Hel- 
lanicus,  Herodotus,  and  Thucydides  respectively. 

PunphXliu  (nd^^Aot).  1.  A  diKiple  of 
Plato,  who  is  only  remembered  by  tbe  circum- 
itance  tbiU  Epicurus,  when  a  young  man,  beard 
him  at  Samos.  Epicurus  used  to  speak  of  him 
with  gttmt  contempt,  that  he  might  not  be  thought 
t3  owe  anything  to  bis  instruction  ;  for  it  was  the 
pFftt  boast  of  Epicurus,  that  he  was  the  sole 
sutbor  of  bis  own  philosopby.^8.  An  Alexandrian 
ITimmarian,  of  the  school  of  Aristarcbus,  and  the 
aaihor  of  a  lexicon,  which  is  supposed  by  some 
wboUrs  to  have  formed  tbe  foundation  of  the 
lexKoo  of  Hesychius.  He  appears  to  have  lived 
b  the  1st  century  of  our  era.  ^8.  A  philosopher 
cr  KTmnnnarian  of  Nicopolis,  the  author  of  a  work 
«n  sgrknlture,  of  which  there  are  considemble 
Ora^noenta  in  the  Geoponiea.^A.  Presbyter  of 
Catssres^  in  Palestine,  saint  and  martyr,  and  cele- 
bntrd  for  his  friendship  with  Eusebius,  who,  as  a 
CMTOorial  of  this  intimacy,  assumed  the  surname  of 
P'impkalmi.  [EuBiBius.]  He  suffered  martyrdom 
k.  D.  307.  The  life  of  Pamphilua  seems  to  have 
^'•^s  entirely  devoted  to  the  cause  of  biblical 
Ittnatore.  He  was  an  ardent  admirer  and  follower 
A  ftrigen.  He  formed,  at  Caesarea,  an  impor- 
:ai.t  public  library  chiefly  of  ecclesiastical  authors. 
pTbapa  tba  most  valuable  of  the  contents  of  this 
ubtaiy  were  tbe  Tdrapla  and  Htxapla  of  Origen, 
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from  wbicb  Pampbilus,  in  conjimction  with  Euse- 
bius, fonned  a  new  recension  of  the  Septuagint, 
numoous  copies  of  which  were  put  into  circulation. 
^5.  Of  AmphipoUs,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  Greek  painters,  flourished  aboat  &  c.  390 — 
850.  He  was  the  disciple  of  Eupompus,  tbe 
founder  of  the  Sicyonian  school  of  painting,  for 
the  establishment  of  wbicb,  however,  Pampbilus 
seems  to  have  done  much  mure  than  even  Eupompus 
himsel£  Of  his  own  works  we  have  most  scanty 
accounts ;  but  as  a  teacher  of  his  art  be  was  sur- 
passed by  none  of  the  ancient  masters.  According 
to  Pliny,  he  was  the  first  artist  who  possessed 
a  thorough  acquaintance  with  all  blanches  of 
knowledge,  especially  arithmetic  and  geometry, 
without  which  he  used  to  say  that  the  art  could 
not  be  perfected.  All  science,  therefore,  whicb 
could  in  any  way  contribute  to  form  the  perfect 
artist,  was  included  in  bis  course  of  instruction, 
which  extended  over  ten  yean,  and  for  which  the 
fee  was  no  less  than  a  talent.  Among  those  who 
paid  this  price  for  bis  tuition  were  Apelles  and 
Melanthius.  Not  only  was  the  school  of  Pam- 
pbilus remarkable  for  tbe  importance  which  tbe 
master  attached  to  general  learning,  but  alto  for 
the  minute  attention  which  be  paid  to  accuracy  in 
drawing. 

PamphSt  (Ildffu^t),  a  mythical  poet,  who  is 
placed  by  Pausanias  later  than  Olen,  and  much 
earlier  than  Homer.  His  name  is  connected  par- 
ticulariy  with  Attica. 

Famph^Ua  (Ilaft^vXia:  n4/iAfirXor,  Uufu^ 
Xios,  PamphylTus),  in  its  original  and  more  re- 
stricted sense,  was  a  narrow  strip  of  the  S.  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  extending  in  a  sort  of  arch  along  the 
SiAU  Famphyllu  <(/.  ofAd(Uia\  between  Lycia 
oc  the  W.,  and  Cilicia  on  the  £.,  and  on  the  N. 
bordering  on  Pisidia.  Its  boundaries,  as  commonly 
stated,  were  Mt.  Climax  on  tbe  W.,  the  river 
Melas  on  the  E.,  and  the  foot  of  Mt  Taurus  on  tbe 
N. ;  but  the  statements  are  not  very  exact :  Strabo 
gives  to  the  coast  of  Pampbylia  a  length  of  640 
stadia,  from  Olbia  on  tbe  W.  to  Ptolema'is,  some 
distance  E.  of  the  Melas,  and  he  makes  its  widtb 
barely  2  mfles ;  and  there  are  still  other  different 
accounts.  It  was  a  belt  of  mountain  coast  land, 
intersected  by  rivers  flowing  down  from  the  Taums 
in  a  short  course,  but  several  of  them  with  a  con- 
siderab!9  body  of  water :  the  chief  of  them,  going 
from  W.  to  E.,  were  the  Catarruactxs,  Css- 
mua,  EuRTMSooN,  and  Mslas  [No.  6],  all 
navigable  for  some  distance  from  their  mouths. 
The  inhabitants  were  a  mixture  of  races,  whence 
their  name  Ild^vAoi,  ofaU  raoet  ( the  genuine  old 
form,  the  other  in  -loi  is  later).  Besides  the  abori- 
ginal inhabitants,  of  tbe  Semitic  (Syro- Arabian) 
femily,  and  Cilicians,  there  were  veiy  early  Greek 
settlers  and  later  Greek  colonies  in  the  land.  Tra- 
dition ascribed  the  first  Greek  settlements  to  Moi*- 
SUR,  after  tbe  Trojan  War,  from  whom  tbe  country 
was  in  early  times  called  Xopaopia.  It  was  suc- 
cessively a  part  of  the  Persian,  Macedonian,  Greco- 
Syrian,  and  Peigamene  kingdoms,  and  passed  by 
the  will  of  Attains  III.  to  the  Romans  (b.  c.  1 30), 
under  whom  it  was  made  a  province ;  but  this  pro- 
vince of  Pampbylia  included  also  Pisidia  and  Iiau- 
ria,  and  afterwards  a  part  of  Lycia.  Under  Con- 
stantino Pisidia  was  again  separated  from  Pam- 
phylia. 

Pamphf Uvm  Kan,  Pamphf Una  Binu  {rh 
Hoft^uAior  w^AoTOf,  noft^^Aiot  a^Arof:  G^f  </ 
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Adalia\  the  great  gulf  formed  in  the  S.  coul  of 
Atia  Minor  by  the  direction  of  tht*  Tsunu  chiun 
and  by  Mt  Solvma,  between  the  Pr.  Sacrum  or 
Chelidonium  (C  KMidoma\  the  &£.  point  of 
Lycia,  and  Pr.  Anemuiiun  (C  AmemowX  the  S. 
point  of  Cilicia.  lu  depth  ficom  N.  to  S.,  from 
Pr.  Sacmm  to  Olbia,  is  reckoned  by  Strabo  at 
367  Btodia  (367  geog.  milefl),  which  is  too  little. 

Pamphj^iiB  (Udfju^9Xot\  mm  of  Acgimius  and 
brother  of  Dymas,  waa  king  of  the  Dorians  at  the 
foot  of  Mt.  Pindus,  and  along  with  the  Hendkbie 
invaded  Peloponnesus. 

Pin  (niy),  the  great  god  of  flocks  and  shep- 
herds among  th^  O^ks.  He  is  usually  called  a 
son  of  Hermes  by  the  daughter  of  Drjops  ;  but  he 
is  also  described  as  a  son  of  Hermes  by  Gallisto, 
by  Oeneis  or  Thymbris,  or  by  Penelope,  whom  the 
god  visited  in  the  shape  of  a  ram,  or  as  a  son  of 
Penelope  by  Ulysses,  or  by  all  her  suitors  in  com- 
mon. He  was  perfectly  developed  from  his  birth  ; 
and  when  his  mother  saw  him,  she  ran  away 
through  fear ;  but  Hermes  carried  him  to  Olympus, 
where  all  the  gods  were  delighted  with  bun,  and 
especially  Dionysus.  From  his  delighting  all  the 
gods,  the  Homeric  hymn  derives  his  name.  He 
vras  originally  only  an  Arcadian  god  ;  and  Arcadia 
was  always  the  principal  seat  of  his  worship. 
From  this  country  his  name  and  worship  after- 
"cards  spread  over  other  parts  of  Greece ;  but  at 
Athens  his  worship  was  not  introduced  till  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon.  In  Arcadia  he 
was  the  god  of  forests,  pastures,  flocks,  and  shep- 
herds, and  dwelt  in  grottoes,  wandered  on  the 
summits  of  mountains  and  rocks,  and  in  valleys, 
either  amusing  himself  with  the  chase,  or  leading 
the  dances  of  the  nymphs.  As  the  god  of  flocks, 
both  of  wild  and  tame  animals,  it  was  his  province 
to  increase  and  guard  than ;  but  he  was  also  a 
hunter,  and  hunters  owed  their  success  or  £ulure 
to  hiin.  The  Arcadian  hunters  used  to  scouxge 
the  statute  of  the  god,  if  they  had  been  diaap- 
pointed  in  the  chase.  During  Uie  heat  of  mid-day 
he  used  to  slumber,  and  was  very  indignant  when 
any  one  disturbed  Mm.  As  the  god  of  flocks,  bees 
also  were  under  his  protection,  as  well  as  the  coast 
where  fishennen  carried  on  their  pursuit.  At  the 
god  of  every  thing  connected  with  pastacal  life,  he 
vras  fond  of  music,  and  the  inventor  of  the  syrinx 
or  shepherd^  flute,  which  he  himself  played  in  a 
masterly  manner,  and  in  which  he  instructed 
others  also,  such  as  Daphnis.  He  is  thus  said  to 
have  loved  the  poet  Pixidar,  and  to  have  snng  and 
danced  his  lyric  sopgs,  in  return  for  which  Pindar 
erected  to  him  a  sanctuary  in  front  of  his  house. 
Pan,  like  other  gods  who  dwelt  in  forests,  was 
dreaded  by  tiaveUers  to  whom  he  sometimes  ap- 
peared, and  whom  he  startled  with  sudden  awe  or 
terror.  Thus  when  Phidippides,  the  Athenian, 
was  sent  to  Sparta  to  solicit  its  aid  against  the 
Peruans,  Pan  accosted  him,  and  promised  to  terrify 
the  barbarians,  if  the  Athenians  would  worship 
him.  Hence  sudden  fright  without  any  visible 
cause  was  ascribed  to  Pan,  and  was  called  a  Panic 
fear.  He  is  further  said  to  have  had  a  terrific 
voice,  and  by  it  to  have  frightened  the  Titans  in 
their  fight  with  the  gods.  It  seems  that  this  fea- 
ture, namely,  his  fondness  of  noise  and  riot,  was 
the  cause  of  his  beiqg  considered  the  minister 
and  companion  of  Cybele  and  Dionysus.  He  was 
«t  the  same  time  believed  to  be  possessed  of  pro- 
phetic powers,  and  to  have  even  instructed  Apollo 
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in  thb  art  While  loamiqg  in  his  focoti  be  fell 
in  love  with  Echo,  by  whcmi  or  by  Pitho  he  be- 
came the  £sther  of  Ijrnx.  His  loveof  SyiiBX,iher 
whom  he  named  his  flute,  is  well  kntwa  frm 
Ovid  (JM.  L  691,  seq.).  Fir-trees  were  moed  to 
him,  ainoe  the  nymph  Pi^  when  he  loved,  bad 
been  metamorphoaed  into  that  tree ;  sad  tbe  ma- 
fioea  offered  to  him  consisted  of  cows,  nais,  kabi, 
milk,  and  honey.  Sacrifices  were  also  offered  to 
him  in  common  vrith  Dianysiis  and  the  snopk 
The  variena  ^litheta  which  are  given  bin  b;  tb 
poets  refer  either  to  hia  singular  appcaiaiice,  a  at 
derived  from  the  namea  of  the  pbees  in  which  be 
was  worahipped.  The  Romans  identified  vik 
Pan  their  own  god  Imuu,  and  siso  Fasni,  vbidi 
name  is  merely  another  Cocm  of  Pan.  In  wob 
of  art  Pan  is  repwaented  as  a  vokpbuw  lad 
aenaual  being,  wdth  horns,  p«Bk*iiOBe,  and  gost'i 
feet,  aometimea  in  the  act  of  dandi^  and  iaBl^ 
timea  playing  on  tbe  ayrinx. 

Paiiaoia(II<iMiK«M),  Le.  ««theaU-heaHa^*a 
daughter  of  Aesfolapins,  who  had  a  toaple  s 
Oropus. 

Panaahaioni  Xoiis  {rh  UamxtuKhr  ifK\  > 
mountain  in  Achaia,  6300  ieet  high,  iauudiattST 
behind  Patrae. 

Panaofm  (nibmapa^,  a  msnntain  ia  Cuts,  > 
branch  of  Mt^  Ida. 

Panaetnm  (niMurror),  a  town  on  the  frostics 
of  Attica  and  Boeotia,  originally  bdooged  t> 
Boeotia,  and  after  being  a  frwqucnt  object  of  c» 
tention  between  the  Athenians  and  Boeodsi^^ 
length  became  pennanently  anne»d  to  Attiot 

FWUMaui  (IlaycuKos),  a  distinguished  AAsm 
painter,  who  flourished  b.  c.  446.  He  m  ^ 
nephew  of  Phidias,  whom  he  aaaiafeed  in  denote 
the  temple  of  Zeus,  at  Olympia.  He  wai  alio  tbe 
author  of  a  aeries  of  paintings,  of  the  bsttb  « 
Mamthen,  in  the  Poecile  at  Athens. 

PanantTng  (HoMifriof ),  a  native  of  Bhode«,» 
a  oelebnUed  StMC  philosopher,  studied  M  ^ 
Pergamum    under    the  grammarian  Crates,  u' 
subsequently  at  Athens  under  the  stoic  DiogcM 
of  Babylon,  and  his  disciple  AntapatcrofTastt 
He  afterwards  went  to  Home,  where  he  btcase 
an    intiomte    friend  of    Laelins   aad  of  Sci^ 
Africanus  the  younger.     In  B.  c.  144  he  acaA- 
panied  Scipio  on  the  embassy  which  he  nndcnook 
to  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Asia  in  allisooe  v^ 
Rome.     Panaetius  succeeded  Antipater,  s«  be». 
of  the  stoic  school,  and  died  at  Athena,  at  al 
evenU  before  111.    The  principal  work  of  ?^ 
tins  was  his  treatise  on  the  theoiy  of  nocal  ob^ 
gation  (wepl  rm  ica<^Korrot),in  3  books,  from  wbich 
Cicero  took  the  greater  part  of  his  work  De  Q^evi. 
Panaetius  had  softened  down  the  hanh  seveiitr  c 
the  older  stoics,   and,  without  giving  iq>  tke:r 
fundamental  definitions,  bad  modified  them  s^  ^ 
to  make  them  applicable  to  the  condoct  of  Uie*  uid 
had  clothed  them  in  the  garb  of  eloquence. 

Paoaetollnm,  a  mountain  in  Aetolia  near  Tbcf- 
mon,  in  which  town  the  Panaetoltmn  or  geoera. 
assembly  of  the  Aelolians  was  held. 

Panui,  a  river  in  the  country  of  the  Siraces  ff 
the  interior  of  Sannatia  Asiatica  (Tae.  J«<  ^'- 

PandSrSSfl  (IlarSapsws),  aon  of  Merops  of  Mi- 
letus, is  said  to  have  stolen  from  the  temple  of  Zt  a* 
in  Crete  the  golden  dog  which  HepJiaestM.had 
made,  and  to  have  carried  it  toTantaJna  »Vb« 
Zeus  sent  Hermes  to  Tantalus  to  dain  the  dcg 
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back,  Taitaliu  declared  that  it  wai  not  in  hit  pos- 
acetion.  The  god,  however,  took  the  animal  by 
force,  and  threw  moont  Sipylus  upon  Tantalni. 
Pandaxeoi  fled  to  Athena,  and  thenoe  to  Sicily, 
where  he  periahed  with  hit  wife  Haimothoe.  The 
atory  of  Pandareoe  derivea  mote  interaet  firam  that 
of  his  3  daughters.  ASdon,  the  eldest  of  them, 
waa  mamed  to  Zediai,  the  brother  of  Amphlon, 
by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Itylua.  From 
envy  ef  Amphion,  who  had  many  childten,  she 
deterarined  to  minder  one  of  his  mbs,  Amaleiu, 
bat  in  the  night  ehe  mistook  her  own  eon  for  her 
nephew,  and  killed  him.  The  2  other  daughters 
of  PaDdareea,  Merope  and  Cleodora  (according  to 
Pansanias,  Camira  and  Qytia),  were,  according 
to  Homer,  depriivd  of  thor  panmts  by  the  gods, 
and  lemaaned  as  helpless  orplums  in  the  pdace. 
Aphrodite,  however,  fed  them  with  milk,  honey, 
and  wine.  Hera  gave  them  beanty  and  under- 
standing bi  above  other  women.  Aitemia  gave 
thcsn  dignity,  and  Athena  MSi  m  the  arts.  When 
Aphrodite  went  up  to  Olympus  to  arrange  the 
nuptials  for  her  maidens,  l^ey  were  carried  off  by 
the  Harpies. 

Pandanu  (Tidi^apos,)  L  A  Lycian,  son  of 
Lycaon,  commanded  the  inhabitants  of  Zelea  on 
Mt  Ida,  in  die  Trojan  war.  He  was  dista^gnishad 
in  the  Trojan  axmy  as  an  archer,  and  was  said  to 
have  received  Us  bow  from  Apollo.  He  was  ehdn 
by  Diomedea,  or,  aoooiding  to  others,  by  Sthendns. 
He  was  afterwards  honoured  as  a  hero  at  Pmara 
in  Lycia.  ^  2.  Son  of  Akaaor,  and  twin-brother  of 
Bitias,  was  one  of  the  companions  of  Aeneas,  and 
was  slain  by  Tanius. 

P«aditiila  (Vmdutme)^  n  mall  iahmdinthe 
Tyrrhenian  sea  off  the  coast  ef  Campania,  to  which 
Julia,  the  danghtcr  of  Angaatus,  was  bani^ed. 

Pfcudanoa  {nMn/wt),  ie.  **  common  to  all 
the  people,**  a  surname  of  Aphrodite,  used  in  a 
twofold  sense:  1.  as  the  goddess  of  low  sensual 
pleasures  as  Vemu  mUgiv^a  or  poptUariM^  in  oppo> 
aition  to  Venus  UrBnia»  or  the  heavenly  Aphrodite; 
2.  as  tike  goddess  uniting  all  the  inhabitants  of  a 
country  into  one  social  or  political  body.  Under 
the  latter  view  she  was  worshipped  at  Athens 
along  with  Peitbo  (persuasionX  nd  her  worship 
was  smd  to  have  been  instituted  by  Theseus  at  the 
time  when  he  united  the  scattered  towa^ips  into 
one  great  body  of  citinns.  The  sacrifices  offwed 
to  her  consisted  of  white  goats. 

FaadlOB  (I1ay8»wK).  L  L  King  of  Athena,  son 
of  Erichthonius,  by  the  Naiad  Pasithea,  was  mar- 
ried to  Zeuzippe,  by  whom  he  became  the  father 
of  Procne  mid  Philomela,  and  of  the  twins  Ersch- 
tbens  and  BuCes.  In  a  war  agamst  Labdacus, 
king  of  Thebes*  he  called  upon  Tersus  of  Danlis 
in  Phocis,  for  assistance,  and  afterwarda  rewnrded 
him  by  giving  him  hisdanghlar  Precne  in  marriage. 
[TiBiua.]  It  was  in  his  reign  that  DioBysus  and 
Demeter  wen  said  to  have  oome  to  Attica.  -»8.  II. 
King  ef  Athena,  son  of  CecR^  and  Metiadusa. 
Being  expelled  from  Athens  by  the  Meticnida^  he 
fled  to  M<igarB,and  there  married  Pylia,  the  daughter 
of  ki^g  PylasL  When  the  latter,  in  consequence 
of  a  murder,  migmted  into  Pelopoonesos,  Paadion 
obtained  the  government  of  Megan.  He  became 
the  father  of  Aegeus,  Pallas,  Nisus,  Lycus,  and  a 
naturd  son,  Oeneus,  and  also  of  a  daughter,  who 
waa  manied  to  Sciron.  After  his  death  his  4  sons, 
called  tbe  PandUhMae  (IkwSiortf  ai),  returned  from 
M^gara  to  Athens,  and  expelled  l^e  Hetionidae. 
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Aegeus  obtained  Athens,  Lycus  the  £.  coast  of 
Attica,  Nisus  Megaris,  and  Pallas  the  S.  coast 

PaadSn  (noySi^fMi),  the  name  of  the  first 
woman  on  earth.  When  Prometheus  had  stolen 
the  fire  from  heaven,  Zeus  in  revenge  caused  He- 
phaestus to  make  a  woman  out  of  earth,  who  by 
her  charms  and  beauty  should  bring  misery  upon 
the  human  noe.  Aphrodite  adorned  her  with 
beauty;  Hermes  bestowed  upon  her  boldness  and 
cunning ;  and  the  gods  called  her  Pandora,  or  AU- 
ffift^  as  each  of  the  gods  had  given  her  some 
power  by  which  she  was  to  woric  Uie  min  of  man. 
Hermes  took  her  to  Epimetheus,  who  made  her 
his  wife,  foigetting  the  advice  of  his  brother  Pro- 
metheus that  be  should  not  receive  any  gifts  from 
Zeus.  In  tke  house  of  Epimetheus  was  a  closed 
jar,  which  he  had  been  forbidden  to  open.  But 
the  cariosity  of  a  woman  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  know  its  contents;  and  when  she 
opened  the  lid  all  the  evils  incident  to  man  poured 
<Kit.  She  had  only  time  to  abut  down  the  lid,  and 
prevent  the  «scape  of  hope.  Later  writers  relate 
that  Pandora  brought  with  her  from  heaven  a  box 
(asid  not  a  jarX  containing  all  hnnan  ills,  upon 
opening  which  all  neaped  and  spread  ever  the 
earth,  Hope  alone  remaining.  At  a  still  later  pe- 
riod, the  box  is  said  to  bive  contained  all  the 
blessings  of  the  gods,  which  would  have  been  pre- 
served tot  the  human  race,  had  not  Pandora  opened 
the  vessel,  eo  that  the  winged  blessings  escaped. 

Paaditk  (nap9oala).  L  (Kattn)^  a  town  of 
Epirus  in  the  diatrict  Theaproiia,  on  the  liver 
Acheron,  and  in  the  terxitoiy  of  the  Osssopaei.— 
9L  {OoMlelFraiuof),  a  town  in  Bruttium  near  the 
frontiers  ef  Lucania,  litusted  en  the  river  Acheron, 
and  also  either  upon  or  at  the  foot  of  3  hills,  waa 
originally  a  rsaidence  of  native  Oenolrian  chiefs. 
It  was  here  that  Alexander  of  E^iins  fell,  B.  &  S26, 
in  accordance  vrith  an  onda. 

Pttidztet  (ndphfoces)^  i.e.  ^the  all-bedewing,** 
or  "  refreshing,**  was  a  daughter  of  Cecnps  mi 
Agraulos,  and  a  sister  of  Erysichthon,  Herse,  and 
AgfamroB.  She  was  worshipped  at  Athens,  along 
wtth  Thallo,  and  bad  a  sanctuary  there  near  the 
temple  of  Athena  Polias. 

PamiM.    [CAiaARXA,  No.  2.] 

Paatan  or  •lam  (Ildi«t(ov,  ndwev,  i.  e.  Pan*i- 
abode)^  the  Greek  name  of  the  cave,  in  a  mountain 
at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  range  of  Antilibanus,  out 
ef  wUch  the  river  Jordan  takes  its  rise,  a  little 
above  the  town  of  Paneas  or  Caesarea  Philippi. 
The  mountain,  in  whose  S.  side  the  cave  is,  was 
called  by  the  same  name ;  and  the  suxroundiqg 
district  was  called  Paneaa. 

PiagMom  orBufiiMa  (nuyytMw^  IT^aior : 
Poi^),  a  celebrated  nmge  of  mountains  in  Mace- 
donia, between  the  Stiymon  and  the  Nestus,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philippi,  with  gold  and 
silver  mines,  and  with  splendid  rosea. 

FnahaUinlua  (n«MXA^r),  L  e.  the  god  ww- 
shipped  by  all  the  Hellenes.  This  surname  is  said 
to  have  been  given  to  Zeus  by  Aeacus,  when  he 
oflersd  a  pronitaator)'  sacrifice  on  behalf  of  all  the 
Greeks,  for  the  pnrpose  of  arerthig  a  fiunine.  In 
Aegina  there  was  asanctaary  of  Zeus  Panhelleniaa, 
which  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Aeacus; 
and  a  festival,  Panhellenia,  was  celebrsted  there. 

PnifeXiim.  [MvcALi:  and  Uitt.  o/ Ant. 
s.  V.  Ptmioma.} 

Ptalom  (ndnor),a  town  on  the  coast  of  Thnce 
near  Ileraciea. 
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FamrihiTa,  one  of  the  mott  importent  of  the 
Roman  proTinces  between  the  Danube  and  the 
Alps,  wae  aeparated  on  the  W.  from  Norieum  by 
the  Mons  Cetia%  and  from  Upper  Italy  by  the 
Alpes  Juliae,  on  the  &  from  Illyria  by  the  Savui, 
on  the  E.  frtmi  Dacia  by  the  Dimabe,  and  on  the 
N.  from  Germany  by  the  same  rirer.  It  thoB 
correiponded  to  the  eastern  part  of  Auatria,  Styna^ 
OirinUuttj  Carmoloy  the  whole  of  Hungary  between 
the  Danube  and  the  Save,  Slammiat  and  a  part  of 
Croatia  and  Botma,  The  mountains  in  the  S.  and 
W.  of  the  country  on  the  borders  of  lUyria,  Italy, 
and  Norieum,  belonged  to  the  Alps^and  are  therefore 
called  by  the  general  name  of  the  Alpes  Panno- 
nicae,  of  which  the  lepante  names  are  Ocra,  Car- 
Tancas,  Cetius,  and  Albii  or  Albani  Montes.  The 
|vincipal  rirers  of  Pannonia,  besides  the  Danube, 
were  the  Dravus  (Draw),  Savds  (&iw),  and 
Arrabo  (Raab\  all  of  which  flow  into  the  Danube. 
— The  Pannonians  (Pannonii),  sometimes  called 
Paeonians  by  the  Oreek  writers,  were  probably  of 
lUjrrian  origin,  and  were  dirided  into  numerous 
tribes.  They  were  a  brsTe  and  warlike  people, 
but  are  described  by  the  Roman  writers  as  cruel, 
faithless,  and  treacherous.  They  maintained  their 
independence  of  Rome,  tiU  Augustus,  after  his 
conquest  of  the  Illyiians  (&  c  35),  turned  his  arms 
against  the  Pannonians,  who  were  shortly  after- 
wards subdued  by  his  general  Vibius.  In  a.  d.  7 
the  Pannonians  joined  the  Dalmatians  and  the 
other  Illyrian  tribes  in  their  revolt  from  Rome,  and 
were  with  difficulty  conquered  by  Tiberius,  after  a 
desperate  struggle,  which  lasted  3  years  (a.d. 
7-^9).  It  was  after  the  termination  oi  this  war 
that  Pannonia  appears  to  have  been  reduced  to  the 
form  of  a  Roman  proTince,  and  was  garrisoned  by 
several  Roman  legions.  The  dangerous  mutiny  of 
these  troops  after  the  death  of  Augustus  (a.  d.  14) 
was  with  difficulty  quelled  by  Drusus.  From  this 
time  to  the  end  of  the  empire,  Pannonia  always 
contained  a  large  number  of  Rmnan  troops,  on  ac- 
count of  its  bordering  on  the  Quadi  and  other 
powerful  barbarous  nations.  We  find  at  a  later 
time  that  Pannonia  was  the  reguhv  quarters  of  7 
legions.  In  consequence  of  this  large  number  of 
troops  always  stationed  in  the  country,  several 
towns  were  founded  and  numerous  fortresses  were 
erected  along  the  Danube.  Pannonia  originally 
formed  only  one  province,  but  viras  soon  divided 
into  2  provinces,  called  Pammoma  Superior  and 
Ftumonia  Inferior.  These  were  separated  from 
one  another  by  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the  river 
Arrabo  S.  as  &r  as  the  Savus,  the  country  W.  of 
this  line  being  P.  Superior,  and  the  part  E. 
P.  Inferior.  Each  of  the  provinces  was  governed 
by  a  separate  propraetor ;  but  they  were  fre- 
quently spoken  of  in  the  nlunl  under  the  name 
of  Pannomae.  In  the  4th  century  the  part  of 
P.  Inferior  between  the  Arnbo,  the  Danube,  and 
the  Dravus,  was  formed  into  a  separate  province 
by  Galenas,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  VctUria  in 
honour  of  his  wife.  But  as  P.  Inferior  had  thus  lost 
a  great  part  of  its  territwy,  Constantino  added  to 
it  a  portion  of  P.  Superior,  comprising  the  upper 
part  of  the  course  of  the  Diavus  and  the  Savus. 
P.  Superior  was  now  called  Patmoiua  /.,  and  P.  In- 
ferior Pannonia  II.;  and  all  3  Pannonian  pro- 
vinces (together  with  the  2  Noric  provinces  and 
Dalmatia)  belonged  to  the  6  Illyrian  provinces  of 
the  Western  Empire.  In  the  middle  of  the  5th 
cimtnry  Pannonia  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
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Huns.  After  the  death  of  Attik  it  pssnd  bt» 
the  hands  (^  the  Ostrogoths,  sad  sabseqaeBtly  into 
those  of  the  Langobaid^ 

FaaomphEmiS  (noM^sfcuotX  L  e.  the  sathor « 
all  signs  and  omens,  a  somsme  of  Zeos,  vbo  had  \ 
sanctuary  on  the  HeUespont  between  csp»  Khoe^ 
team  and  Sigeum. 

PSafipe  (Ilor^),  a  nymph  of  the  les,  danghter 
of  Nereus  and  Doris. 

PaaBpeilS  (Uaanfue&t\  son  of  Phocos  and  Alt^ 
ropaea,  accompanied  Amphitrjon  on  his  expeditioQ 
against  the  Taphians  or  Tdeboans,  sad  took  c 
oath  not  to  embenle  any  part  of  the  bootj ;  bs: 
having  broken  his  oath,  he  was  ponished  by  lui 
son  Epeus  becoming  unwsrlike.  He  is  sbo  oar 
tioned  among  the  Calydonian  huntos. 

PftnSpens  (navorevs.  Ham.),  PlaipiM  ('^^ 
r^),  or  Pia5po  (na»<^  Thuc;  ethnic  Vim- 
wcijf ,  Agki  VkuC^  an  ancient  town  in  Phocs  oi 
the  Cephissus  and  near  the  frontieEs  of  B««ti^ 
20  stadia  W.  of  Chaenmea,  said  to  hire  bm 
founded  by  Panopeos,  son  of  Phocos. 

PtnSpMis.    [CHKM1U&] 

PanoptM.    [Arous.] 

Paaonuii  (Il^yo^^t),  that  is,  **  All-Port,"  c: 
a  place  always  fit  for  landing,  the  nanae  of  vtosI 
htfbonis.  L  (noytsp/Jnis,  PSnonidts,  Pa&oni- 
tanus:  Paiermo\  ui  impiulant  town  on  the  X 
coast  of  Sicily  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  rim  0?^ 
thus,  was  founded  by  the  Phoenidsni,  sod  a:  > 
later  time  reoeiTed  its  Greek  name  fiom  ia  a- 
oellent  harbour.  From  the  PhoenidsBi  it  f^ 
into  the  hands  of  the  CarthsginiaDa,  in  vkM 
povrer  it  remained  for  a  long  time,  and  wknade 
it  one  of  the  chief  stations  tor  their  fleet  It  ^ 
taken  by  the  Romans  in  the  1st  Panic  wb,  b.c. 
254,  and  was  subsequently  made  a  Roman  wset. 
—  8.  {Porto  Rapkii%  the  principal  harbosr  oo  ^ 
E.  coast  of  Attica,  near  the  demos  Pnuiae,  im 
opposite  the  S.  extremity  of  Euboea.  ^1  (Ti^V 
a  harbour  in  Achaia,  15  stadia  &  of  the  pnA^* 
tory  RhiunL"-»4.  A  harbour  in  Epinu  m  tbe 
middle  of  the  Acrocenunian  rodLs.  ••o.  (St.W^ 
poiamo  Rn.),  a  town  and  harbour  oo  tlio  N-  f"^ 
of  Crete. — 6.  The  outer  harbour  of  Kpheau  f«a>'^ 
by  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cafster.  [See  p.  '242.  i-] 

PanM,  a  TiUiis,  a  friend  and  psitian  <« 
Caesar,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  &  c.  51,  a&^  *H 
appointed  by  Caesar  in  46  to  the  govenus«i(  c: 
Cisalpine  Gaul  as  successor  to  M.  Bratui.  O^' 
subsequently  nominated  him  and  Hirtins,  coc>^* 
for  43.  Pansa  was  consul  in  that  year  sloi^  v^^'- 
Hirtins,  and  fell  before  Mutina  in  the  month  a 
April.     The  details  are  given  under  UtRTir& 

PiatkojNtf,  PuLOgiaa,  or  Futigiei  (n«^ 
Tcucvof :  Fimme  di  Poraori),  a  small  river  on  the 
E.  coast  of  SicUy,  which  flowed  into  the  sa  be- 
tween Menra  and  Syracuse. 

PantiUm  (lUarraKim^)^  son  of  Ompbalion,  iv-l 
or  tyrant  of  Pisa  in  Elis  at  the  period  of  the  54:  > 
Olympiad  (b. c.  644),  assembled  an  anny,  ▼'■ 
which  he  made  himself  master  of  Oiympia*  aii 
assumed  by  force  die  sole  presidency  of  the  OItis?-: 
games.  The  Eleans  on  this  account  would  c  •: 
reckon  this  as  one  of  the  regnlsr  Olynp-*^': 
Pantaleon  assisted  the  Messenians  in  the  '^ 
Messenian  war. 

PiathSa.    [Abradatas.] 

Paathfinm  {TUuteeunf\  a  celebiated  temple  J^ 
Rome  in  the  Campus  Martins,  which  is  stxii  erjai 
and  used  as  a  Christian  chuicfa.    It  is  in  s  ciituL:: 
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fonn,  innnoiiiited  by  a  dome,  and  eontuni  a  noble 
Conntbian  portico  of  16  pillan.  In  its  geneml 
fonn  it  resembles  the  Colosseum  in  the  lUgent^s 
Park.  It  was  bnilt  by  M.  Agrippa  in  his  3rd 
ooosulship,  B.  c.  27,  as  the  inscription  on  the  por- 
tico still  testifies.  All  the  ancient  authors  call  it 
a  temple,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing,  as 
some  modem  writers  have  done,  that  it  was  origi- 
nally an  entrance  to  the  public  baths.  The  name 
is  commonly  derived  from  its  being  supposed  to  be 
sacred  to  all  the  gods  ;  but  Dion  Cassius  expressly 
states  that  it  was  dedicated  to  Mars  and  Venus. 
The  temple  of  Julius  Caesar  was  erected  by  Au- 
gustus in  the  interior  of  the  temple,  and  that  of 
Augustus  in  the  pronaos.  It  was  restored  by  the 
emperor  Septimius  ScTerus,  ▲.  i>.  202.  Between 
608  and  610  it  was  consecrated  as  a  Christian 
chuxch  by  the  pope  Bonifiu:e  IV.,  with  the  appro- 
batioo  of  the  emperor  Phocas.  In  655,  the  plates 
of  gilded-bronze  that  covered  the  roof  were  carried 
to  Constantinople  by  command  of  Constans  II. 
The  Pantheon  is  the  largest  circular  building  of 
antiquity  ;  the  interior  diameter  of  the  rotunda  is 
142  feet,  and  the  height  from  the  pavement  to  the 
summit  about  148  feet  The  portico  is  108  feet 
wide,  and  the  columns  47  feet  high. 

Paathfim  contr.  Panthfia  (ndytfoor,  n^y^vf ), 
one  of  the  elders  at  Troy,  husband  of  Phrontis,  and 
fiither  of  Euphorbus,  Polydamas,  and  Hyperenor. 
Hence  both  Euphorbus  and  Polydamas  are  called 
p€udhoide».  He  is  said  to  have  been  originally  a 
priest  of  ApoUo  at  Delphi,  and  to  have  been  carried 
to  Troy  by  Antenor,  on  account  of  his  beauty.  He 
continued  to  be  a  priest  of  ApoUo,  and  is  called  by 
Virgil  {Aen,  ii.  319)  OAryades^  or  son  of  Othryas. 

PantiflaptOTm  (JUuniKixokov  i  norrMarcuor, 
narruravcufiJt,  IlayTucaviinif :  £eiiic&),  a  town 
in  the  Tauric  Chersonesus,  was  situated  on  a  hill 
20  stadia  in  circumference  on  the  Cimmerian  Bos- 
porus, and  opposite  the  town  of  Phanagoria  in 
Asia.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  river  Pan- 
ticapes.  It  was  founded  by  the  Milesians,  about 
&  c.  541,  and  from  its  position  and  excellent  har- 
bour soon  became  a  place  of  great  commercial  im- 
portance. It  was  the  residence  of  the  Oreek  kings 
of  the  Bosporus,  and  hence  is  sometime  called 
Bosporus.  Justmian  caused  it  to  be  surrounded 
with  new  walls. 

Panticapes  (noKriicdhnyr),  a  river  in  European 
Sarmatia,  which,  according  to  Herodotus,  rises  in 
a  lake,  separates  the  agricultural  and  nomad  Scy- 
thians, flows  through  the  district  HyU^a,  and  (alls 
into  the  Borysthenes.  It  is  usually  identified 
with  the  modem  SmMra^  but  without  sufficient 
gfouads* 

Panyuia  (TloyiWis).  1.  A  Greek  epic  poet, 
was  a  native  of  Halicamassus,  and  a  relation  of  the 
historian  Herodotus,  probably  his  uncle.  Panyasis 
began  to  be  known  about  b.  c  489,  continued  in 
reputation  till  467,  and  was  put  to  death  by  Lyg- 
damis,  the  tyrant  of  Halicamassus,  about  457.  The 
most  celebrated  of  the  poems  of  Panyasis  was 
his  HeracUa  or  HeracUoM^  which  gave  a  detailed 
aoeount  of  the  exploits  of  Hercules.  It  consisted 
of  14  books  and  9000  verses.  Another  poem  of 
Paa3rasis  bora  the  name  of  lamea  ( *I«mc^),  and 
contained  7000  verses ;  it  related  the  history  of 
Neleus,  Codms,  and  the  Ionic  colonies.  In  later 
times  the  works  of  Panyasis  were  extensively  read, 
and  much  admired ;  the  Alexandrine  grammarians 
xanked  him  with  Homer,  Hesiod,  Pisander»  and 
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Antimachus,  as  one  of  the  5  prindpal  epic  poets.—* 
8.  A  philosopher,  also  a  native  of  Halicamassus, 
who  wrote  2  books  **  On  Dreams  *'  (Hc^  hv%ipwv\ 
was  perhaps  a  grandson  of  the  poet. 

Paphl&g6n£k  (fla^XoToWa:  Tla^Xarf^v^  pL 
-^Mf,  Paphllgo),  a  district  on  the  N.  side  of  Asia 
Minor,  between  Bithynia  on  the  W.  and  Pontns 
on  the  E.,  being  separated  from  the  former  by  the 
river  Parthenius,  and  from  the  latter  by  the  Halys; 
on  the  S.  it  was  divided  by  the  chain  of  Mt. 
Olympus  (according  to  othen  by  Olgassys)  from 
Phrygia,  in  the  earlier  times,  but  from  Oalatis 
afterwards;  and  on  the  N.  it  bordered  on  the 
Euxine.  These  boundaries,  however,  are  not  al- 
ways exactly  observed.  Xenophon  brings  the 
PapUagonians  «s  far  E.  as  Themiscyra  and  the 
Jasonian  promontory.  It  appears  to  have  been 
known  to  the  Greeks  in  the  mythical  period.  The 
Argonautic  legends  mentioned  Paphlagon,  the  son 
of  Phineus,  as  the  hero  eponymus  of  the  country. 
In  the  Homeric  Catalogue,  Pylaemenas  leads  the 
Paphlagonians,  as  allies  of  the  Trojans,  from  the 
land  of  the  Heneti,  about  the  river  Parthenius,  a 
region  .filmed  for  its  mules :  and  from  Uiis  Pylae- 
menes  the  later  princes  of  Paphlagonia  claimed 
their  descent,  and  the  country  itself  was  sometimes 
called  Pylaemenia.  Herodotus  twice  mentions 
the  Halys  as  the  boundary  between  the  Paphlago- 
nians and  the  Syrians  of  Cappadocia ;  but  we 
leam  also  from  him  and  from  other  authorities  that 
the  Paphlagonians  were  of  the  same  race  as  the 
Cappadocians  (i.  e.  the  Semitic  or  Syro-Anbian) 
and  quite  distinct,  in  their  language  and  their  cus- 
toms, from  their  Thracian  neighbours  on  the  W. 
They  were  good  soldiers,  especially  as  cavalry; 
but  uncivilised  and  supentitious.  The  country 
had  also  other  inhabitants,  probably  of  a  different 
race,  namely  the  Heneti  and  the  Cancones ;  and 
Greek  settlements  were  established  on  the  coast  at 
an  early  period.  The  Paphlagonians  were  fint 
subdued  by  Croesus.  Under  Uie  Persian  empire 
they  belonged  to  the  third  latnpy,  but  their  la- 
tmps  made  themselves  independent  and  assumed 
the  r^al  title;  maintaining  themselves  in  this 
position  (with  a  brief  interraption,  during  which 
Paphlagonia  was  subject  to  Eumenes)  until  the 
conquest  of  the  country  by  Mithridates,  who  added 
the  E.  part  of  his  own  kingdom,  and  made  over 
the  W.  part  to  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  who 
gave  it  to  his  son  Pylaemenes.  After  the  fidl  of 
Mithridates  the  Romans  added  the  N.  of  Paphla- 
gonia, along  the  coast,  to  Bithynia ;  and  the  inte- 
rior was  left  to  the  native  princes,  as  tributaries  to 
Rome;  but,  the  race  of  these  princes  becoming 
soon  extinft,  the  whole  of  Paphlagonia  was  made 
Roman,  and  Augustus  made  it  a  part  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Galatia.  It  was  made  a  separate  provmco 
under  Constantino ;  but  the  E.  part,  from  Sinope 
to  the  Halys,  was  assigned  to  Pontus,  under  the 
name  of  Hellespontus.  Paphlagonia  was  a  mouu* 
tainous  country,  being  intersected  from  W.  to  E. 
by  3  chains  <^  the  Olympus  syitem,  namely  the 
Olympus  itself  on  the  S.  border,  Olgassys  in  the 
centre,  and  a  minor  chain  with  no  specific  name 
nearer  to  the  coast.  The  belt  of  land  between 
this  last  chain  and  the  sea  was  very  fertile,  and 
the  Greek  cities  of  Amastris  and  Sinope  brought  a 
considerable  commerce  to  its  shore ;  but  the  inland 
parts  were  chiefly  covered  with  native  forests, 
which  were  celebrated  as  hunting  grounds.  The 
country  was  lamed  for  its  horses  and  mules,  and 
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in  Miiie  pHto  then  were  extensive  dieepwalka; 
and  its  riven  were  particularly  funou  for  their 
fi»h.  The  enintry  waa  divided  into  9  diitricti, 
the  namei  of  whioh  aae  not  of  enongh  importaace 
to  be  necified  here. 

P&pkw  {Odfos)y  aon  of  Pygmalion  by  Ao 
itatne  into  wJueh  life  had  been  brMthed  by  Aphro- 
dite. From  him  die  town  of  FmfkoM  is  aaid  to 
have  derived  ita  name ;  and  PygmaUon  himadf  ii 
called  the  Paphian  hero.    (Ov.  MeL  z.  290.) 

P&pbaa  (nd^ :  nd^s),  tbe  name  of  2  towm 
en  the  W.  coast  of  Cypnii,  near  each  other,  and 
called  reepectiTely  «'01d  Paphes*'  {UakxAnfot) 
and  "^New  Paphoi**  (lUnm  v4a).  Old  Papboe 
was  atoaled  near  the  pronoaitorjr  Zephyriam  on 
the  river  BocHot  10  stadia  from  the  ooaat,  where 
it  had  a  good  harboor;  while  New  Paphoo  hiy 
more  inlnd,  in  the  midu  of  a  fertile  ^ain,  60 
■tadia  from  the  ibiaer.  Old  Paphot  wu  the 
chief  Mat  of  the  vrarthap  of  Aphrodite  (Vemu), 
who  if  aaid  to  have  landed  at  this  plaoe  after  her 
birth  among  the  wavee,  and  who  is  hence  fre- 
qnendy  called  the  Paphian  goddem  (Paphia). 
Here  she  had  a  ceMmted  temple^  the  high  priest 
of  which  eaereised  a  kind  ^  reiigious  superin- 
tsadeaoe  over  the  whole  ishmd.  Eveiy  year  there 
was  a  grand  proceaaioD  from  New  Papbos  to  the 
temple  ef  the  goddeaa  in  the  old  ci^.  There  were 
2  legtaads  leapeetiag  the  foundation  of  Pi^os,  one 
daacrihiag  the  Syrian  Idag  Cinyras  as  its  foonder, 
and  the  ether  the  Arcadian  Agapenor  en  his 
retam  iran  Troy.  Tfaeae  statements  are  reoancAed 
by  the  aappoaition  that  Cinyfaa  waa  the  fooader  of 
Old  Piq>lMiB  and  Agapenor  ef  New  Papbos.  There 
can  be  no  doabt  of  the  Pheanidan  origin  of  Old 
Papbea,  aid  that  the  worship  of  Aphrodite  was 
introdooed  faeie  from  the  East ;  bat  an  Arcadian 
colony  cannot  be  admitted.  When  Paphoa  is 
mentioaed  by  later  writers  withoat  any  epithet, 
they  usaally  mean  the  New  City ;  but  when  the 
name  ocoors  in  ike  poets,  we  are  generally  to 
understand  the  Ohl  City,  as  the  poela,  for  the 
moat  part,  apeak  of  the  plaoe  in  connection  with 
the  worship  ef  Aphrodite.  Old  Paphos  waa  de- 
atroyed  by  an  aarth^oi^e  in  the  reign  of  Aagoataa, 
but  waa  rebuilt  by  erder  of  the  emperor,  and  called 
Augusta.  Under  the  Romaaa  New  Papbea  was 
the  capita]  of  one  ef  ^  4  districts  into  which  the 
ishmd  was  divided.  (Hd  Paphos  corresponds  to 
the  modem  Kmlda  or  JToawUta,  and  New  Paphos 
to  the  modem  Bq^. 

PaplM  (narias),m  early  Christian  writer,  said 
to  have  been  a  bearer  ef  the  Apostle  John,  and  a 
oorapanion  of  Pelycarp,  was  bishop  of  HierapoHs, 
on  the  border  of  Phrygia.  He  taught  tie  doctrine 
of  the  MiUeniHUm,  maintaining  that  theze  will  be  for 
1000  years  after  the  reaatfection  ef  the  dead,  a 
bodily  reign  of  Ohriat  <m  thia  eardi.  Only  frag- 
ments of  his  wurks  are  extant. 

Pipwiiinni,  AwnilXua,  a  celebmted  Roman 
jnriat,  was  praeiectas  praetoiio,  under  the  anpoor 
Septhnins  Severus,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Britain. 
The  emperor  died  at  York  a.  d.  211,  and  ia  said 
to  have  commended  his  2  sons  Caiacalhi  and  Oeta 
to  the  care  of  Papinian.  On  the  death  ef  his  father, 
CaraeaHa  diamiaaed  Pacinian  horn  hia  oiBce,  and 
ahottly  afterwards  put  him  to  death.  There  are 
595  exeerpts  from  Papiaian*s  works  in  the  Digeat 
Theae  exeerpts  are  from  the  37  books  of  Qm$tt»im, 
a  work  arranged  acoaidiz^  to  the  order  of  the  Edict, 
the  Idbeoksef  iRs^wMo,  the  2  beeksof/I^MtNMM, 


the  2  books  JDs  Jda^torw,  a  n^  Ml  lb  iAi). 
teraif,  and  aGreekwoik  or  fo^nHt,elMk|r»> 
bably  treated  of  die  office  of  Aedile  Wdi  at  Rom 
and  in  other  tovBL  NoRsmaajsriitbdaUiiK 
reputation  than  Papiniaa.  Mor  »  hit  NfoWM 
unmerited.  It  waa  not  aaldy  be«aBM  flf  tke^^ 
station  that  he  filled,  his  pcDOtiatiai  aadUikiPv- 
ledge,  that  be  left  an  impontUUs  osne;  kac- 
oellant  nndexatanding,  gmded  hf  iMsgnty  of  la- 
peae,  haa  made  him  the  model  ef  a  tne  kvw 

SilSalw  Stetfu.    [Srsnoi.] 

Mfiilia  GCBI,  patrxiaa  and  ph^oBL  IWp- 
trieian  Papirii  wen  divided  mto  the  teBiei «' 
ChasMs,  OUfwr,  JWoso,  and  MwsJSam;  aoi  ^ 
Plebeian  Papirii  into  those  of  Cbrfo,  jN^  ^ 
Tmdu*.  OfthesethefomflieBofCAaio,Crna, 
Hasq,  and  MvoiLLAKUfi,akBe  rsqaiienflM. 

Papiziiiiae  Fomm,  a  village  m  Rnmath 
Vm  Aamilia,  between  Luna  and  PSm. 

Piinxte,  G.  or  Sex.,  the  aaAirsf  tiojipRc 
oollectian  of  the  Leges  Regiae,  vhieh  m  oA 
Jus  Papiriamam^  or  Jm^GuU  Ptfirimm.  h 
is  aaid  to  have  lived  in  the  m^^  «f  Tofiaai 
fiimerbus. 

Fi^iiii  Vnfllii.    [Mottlub.] 

PapptUt  (IlarroiSa),  a  lol^  ngfednmua" 
the  extreme  bolder  of  Nomidia,  pohapitfeB^' 
as  the  Thaannea  of  Ptolemy,  and  ai  tfe  vn^ 
abouadiag  widi  wild  cala,  near  libit  otj^^ 
taae,  to  wYoA  Diodoraa  Sierios  tela  {a^f 
but  without  mentioning  its  name. 

Pa^pw  (nimra^),  ef  Alexaadris,  m  if » 
hiierOiaekgeonieteBa,  ia  aaid  by  SsiiB  d  ta^ 
lived  under  Theodoaiua  (a.  n.  SJS-m  Of  ^ 
worica  of  PfeppOM^  die  only  one  -mVA  ka  c>> 
down  to  us  is  his  celebnted  MiAm^  ^ 

work,  as  we  have  it  now  in  print,  enaK'*^ 
last  6  «f  8  hooka.    On^  portions  of  tkaehoki 

have  been  publiahed  in  Gzeek.  Thocv-^ 
edituma  of  Pappna ;  the  first,  l^*  Cmas^^ 
Piaanri,  1588 ;  and  the  seomid  by  Uis>^b» 
Bononiae,  1$60. 

P^rignia  (lUvpii^t),  a  d^  of  Lavcr  E^ 
capital  of  the  Nonioa  Papraaitea,  and  a^^^f 
Egyptian  god  whom  the  Greeka  iimMjf- 
Area.  It  is  only  menticaed  by  Haiodot«» ^ 
perhaps  the  same  as  the  ^ou  of  later  tinei- 

Papua,  AaOIu.    L]C.,dJelBtcraLc331."- 


9l  (t,  twice  conaul  282,  and  278 ;  sad  cea^ 
275.  In  both  hia  oonanlahips  and  in  Ui  <a^'' 
ship  he  had  aa  colleague  C.  Fabriehu  I/ixiPBS^^ 
3.  L.,  conaul  225,  defeated  the  Cisal{aK  0«:j 
with  great  alaoghter.  He  was  coisor  220  v-:^  H 
Flaminius. 

PUMlielittil  (n«^x«AaNru),  the  nme  oi  ^ 
plain  in  Aeanama  and  Aetolia,  near  the  w*^^ 
the  Aohelooa,  and  tfaroogh  which  that  rircr  6"^ 

PuruhotthrM  (Ib^x"^pUf  ^  n^o^' 
MhU.  o/XoaiTiteM),  a  part  of  the  chain  of  d"" 
tains  foiminff  the  B.  margin  of  the  Tigm 
Eapfaratea  vidley,  was  the  bonadaiy  hetveeo 
aiana  and  Media.     The  aaase  naaie  is  girca  i^ 
E.  bnmeh  of  the  duia,  which  fonsed  the  hm' 
between  Fartiiia  and  the  desert  of 
Stiabo  places  it  too  for  N. 

PaiMtMni  (jat^ainuap^'. 

parroffQrof,  PUiuettea,  PUiuetatfai),  tb«  aame 

vnrioua  meaataiaoaa  rqjiou  in  AeParisn  ea^ 

is  the  Qreak  form  uT  a  Pttsam  weid,  s^r^ 
L  The  beat  teawa  aftboic  dIstrKi 


PARAETONiUM. 

vBi  OB  the  'bolder*  of  Media  and  Penit,  and  was 
iobabited  by  a  people  of  Median  origin,  who  an 
ncatwDfld  levcial  times  hf  the  historians  of  Alex- 
mderand  his  sacoe8sozB.«-*8.  A  district  between 
the  riTers  Oxu  and  Jazartes,  on  the  borders  of 
Bactrii  and  Sogdiana.«->8.  A  district  between 
Anchoaa  and  Diangiana,  also  called  Sacastaaa, 
(nm  in  inhabitants,  the  Scytbian  Sacae. 

PitwiUiim  or  Awmftnta  (noparr^ier,  t} 
*Aufitm(a:  EZ'Banimi  or  Marta-LabeU)^  an  im- 
portsat  city  on  the  N.  coast  of  Afriea,  belonged  to 
Msnnariea  in  Hs  widest  sense,  bnt  poHtiGslly  to 
Fcrpt,  nanM^  to  the  Nomos  Ldbra :  hence  this 
QtT  00  the  W.  and  Peliuimn  on  the  £.  are  called 
**  comas  AegyptL**  It  stood  near  the  pramontory 
Aftof  or  Pytkis  (Ra§-^Bd»ai) ;  and  was  reck- 
oord  200  Rooan  ndles  W.  of  Alenndria,  between 
70  and  80,  or,  aeeordiog  to  Stiabo,  900  stadia  (all 
tno  casll)  E.  of  the  Oatabathmos  Major,  and  1900 
ttaUis  N.  of  Aannoniam  in  the  Desert  (^IhoaA), 
vktch  Akaoder  the  Great  visited  by  the  way  of 
Psiieloaiam.  The  dty  was  40  stadia  in  circolt. 
It  wissa  important  sea*port,  a  strong  fortrets,  and 
s  twiwusd  seat  of  the  worship  of  Iiis.  It  was 
reitored  by  Jastinian,  and  eontiiuied  a  plaee  of  some 
conses^MBse  till  its  complete  destroction  by  the 
bte  Psdhsof  l^ypt,  Mehemtt  Ali,  in  1820. 

Piiftgn  Biniu  {naptrymw  a^Aaret :  Chi/  of 
0mm),  s  gilf  of  the  Indiens  Oeeanna,  on  the 
cQsst  of  Gsdrosia,  namely,  the  golf  formed  in 
thf  S,  If.  of  ^  Iwdum  Oe9m  by  the  approach  of 
tv  N.E.  csut  of  AnMa  to  that  of  BthoehuUm 
v'-d  /Wns,  oBtside  of  the  cntianee  to  the  PersMn 

PixiBia  (n^poXk),  the  seapcoast  district  of 
Atti«,  aroand  ^e  promontory  of  Snninm,  eztend- 
£.'  Dpwarda  as  lar  as  Hake  Axoaides  on  the  W. 
'«st  sad  Piasiae  on  the  B.  eosst.  The  inha- 
b  ants  of  thia  district,  the  ParaU  (napikw)y  were 
'oe  of  the  S  political  parties,  into  whieh  Attica 
va*  dirided  at  the  time  of  Pisistiatas,  the  other  2 
^inr  the  Dimeni  (AkUpioi),  or  HigUanders,  and 
t^-  /Wmm  {nUtdmm\  or  inhabitants  of  the 

PiziXiu  (Il^aAsf),  the  yoanger  of  the  2  legiti- 
tsv  SOBS  of  PerideSi  He  and  his  brother  Xaa- 
^^pptts  wave  edneated  by  their  father  with  the 
.^itrtt  oaxa,  bat  Huj  both  appear  to  have  been 
I '  laCnior  capacity,  which  was  aaythiqg  bat  eom- 
^sMted  by  -spsrth  of  character,  though  Paialas 
'  "na  to  hare  been  a  somewhat  more  hopefol 
'  's'*}  thao  hia  brathcr.  They  both  fell  Tietims  to 
•"  pUgve,  V.  c.  429. 

Paimyatlali  or  la  (n«pa«on(Aiiof ,  -«ft(a :  Be- 

'<•;,  an  irnr*^'**  town  in  Phods,  situated  on  a 

:  ^  bin,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Ce- 

' ««!»,  froaa  which  it  derives  itt  name.    It  was 

'  *r  th«  Quuliiiw  of  Boeotia,  being  only  40  stadia 

^  fliainaiia  and  €0  stadk  from  Ordiomenus. 

II  probably  mentioned  by  Homer  {II  il  522). 

doalxoyed  by  Xences,  but  was  lebnilt,  and 

d«aciwyad  a  second  time  in  the  Sacred  War. 

Paraadpb  (Qi^rwvfa),  a  district  in  the  S.  of 

'Msx,  on  both  banka  of  the  Aaopos,  the  mha- 

..VI  of  which  wers  csUed  ParitSpU  (Ilapa- 

(Parauo),  a  town  in  Iitris,  with  a 
inhabited  br  Baman  eitiaens,  but 
oolony,  31  miles  from  Pola. 
Paria  ClW^),  also  called  Alenader  fAX^- 
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Opos),  was  the  second  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba. 
Before  his  birth  Hecuba  dreamed  that  she  had 
brought  fordi  a  firebrand,  the  flames  of  which 
spread  over  the  whole  city.  Accordingly  as  soon 
as  the  child  was  bom,  he  was  given  to  a  shepherd, 
who  was  to  expose  him  on  Mt  Ida.  After  the 
lapse  of  5  days,  the  shepherd,  on  returning  to 
Mt  Ida,  found  the  child  still  alive,  and  fed  by 
a  she-bear.  Thereupon  he  carried  the  boy  home, 
and  brought  him  up  along  with  his  own  child,  and 
called  him  Paris.  When  Paris  had  grown  up,  he 
distinguished  himself  as  a  valiant  defonder  of  the 
flocks  and  shepherds,  and  hence  received  the  name 
of  Alexander,  i.  e.  the  defender  of  men.  He  also 
■noceeded  in  discovering  his  resl  origin,  and  was 
received  by  Priam  as  his  son.  He  now  married 
Oenone,  the  daughter  of  the  river  god  Celven,  by 
whom,  acoordfaig  to  some,  he  became  the  father  of 
Corytfans.  But  the  most  celebrated  event  in  the 
life  of  Paris  was  his  abduction  of  Helen.  This 
came  to  nam  in  the  following  way.  Once  upon  a 
time,  when  Peleus  and  Thetis  sdemniaed  their 
nuptials,  all  the  gods  were  invited  to  the  marrisge, 
with  the  ezeeptbn  of  Eris,  or  Strife.  Ennged  at 
her  exclusion,  the  goddess  threw  a  golden  apple 
among  the  guests,  with  the  inscription,  *  to  the 
foirest.**  Thereupon  Hera,  Aphrodite  and  Athena 
each  claimed  the  apple  for  herselil  Zeus  ordered 
Hermes  to  take  the  goddesses  to  Mt  Oargarus, 
a  portion  of  Ida,  to  the  beautifol  shepherd  Paris, 
who  was  there  tending  his  flocks,  and  who  was  to 
decide  the  dispute.  The  goddesses  accordingly  ap- 
peared before  him.  Hera  promised  him  the  sove* 
reignty  of  Asia  and  great  riches,  Athena  great 
glory  and  renown  in  war,  and  Aphrodite  the  £rest 
of  women  for  his  wife.  Paris  decided  in  favour  of 
Aphrodite,  and  gave  her  the  golden  mle.  This 
judgment  oslled  forth  in  Hera  and  Athena  fierce 
hatred  against  Troy.  Under  the  protection  of 
Aphrodite,  Paris  now  sailed  to  Greece,  and  was 
hospitably  received  in  the  palace  of  Menelaus  at 
Sparta.  Here  be  succeeded  m  carrying  off  Helen, 
the  wifo  of  Menelaus,  who  was  the  most  beautiful 
woman  in  the  worid. —  The  accounts  of  this  rape 
are  not  the  same  in  all  writers.  According  to 
the  more  usual  account  Helen  followed  her  seducer 
williqgly,  owing  to  the  influence  of  Aphrodite, 
while  Menelaus  was  absent  in  Crete.  Others 
relate  that  the  goddess  deceived  Helen,  by 
giving  to  Paris  the  appearance  of  Menelaus  ;  and 
others  again  say  that  Helen  was  carried  off  by 
Paris  by  foree,  either  during  a  festival  or  during 
the  chase.— On  his  return  to  Troy,  Paris  pasted 
through  Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  and  at  length  arrived 
at  Troy  with  Helen  and  the  treasures  which  he 
had  treadierously  taken  from  the  hospitable  house 
of  Menelans. —  In  regard  to  tiiis  vojage  the  ac- 
counts again  differ,  for  according  to  some  Paris  and 
Helen  reached  Troy  3  days  after  their  departure  ; 
whereas,  according  to  later  traditions,  Helen  did 
not  reach  Troy  at  all,  for  Zeus  and  Hera  allowed 
only  a  phantom  resembling  her  to  accompany 
Paris  to  Troy,  while  the  real  Helen  was  carried 
to  Protons  in  Egypt,  and  renmined  there  until  she 
was  fetched  by  Menelans.  —  The  abduction  of 
Helen  gave  rise  to  the  Trojan  war.  Before  her 
marriage  with  M(^nela»s,  she  had  been  wooed  by 
the  n^est  ohiefo  in  sll  parts  of  Greece.  Ber 
former  suiton  now  resolved  to  revenge  her  ab- 
duction, and  sailed  against  Troy.  [Aoamkmnon.] 
Homer  describes  Pans  as  a  haadsoBM  man,  fend 
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of  the  female  sex  and  of  muiic,  and  not  ignorant  of 
war,  but  at  dilatory  and  cowardly,  and  detested 
by  his  own  frienda  for  hartng  brought  upon  them 
the  fatal  war  with  the  Qreeki.  He  fought  with 
Henelaus  before  the  walU  of  Troy,  and  was  de- 
feated, but  was  carried  off  by  Aphrodite.  He  is 
said  to  hare  killed  Achilles,  either  by  one  of  his 
arrows,  or  by  treachery  in  the  temple  of  the 
Thymbraean  ApoUa  [Acuillk&]  On  the  cap- 
ture of  Troy,  Paris  was  wounded  by  PhUoctetes 
with  an  arrow  of  Hercules,  and  then  returned  to 
his  long  abandoned  wife  Oenone.  But  she,  re- 
membering the  wrongs  she  had  tuflfered,  or  accord- 
ing to  others  being  prevented  by  her  &ther,  refused 
to  heal  the  wound.  He  then  went  back  to  Troy 
and  died.  Oenone  quickly  repented^  and  hastened 
after  him  with  remedies,  but  came  too  late,  and  in 
her  grief  hung  hersel£  According  to  otben  she 
threw  herself  from  a  tower,  or  rushed  into  the 
flames  of  the  funeral  pile  on  which  the  body  of 
Paris  was  burning.  Paris  is  represented  in  works 
of  art  as  a  beautiAil  youth,  without  a  beard,  with 
a  Phrygian  cap,  and  sometimea  with  an  apple  in 
his  hand,  which  he  presented  to  Aphrodite. 

F&ria,  the  name  of  two  celebrated  pantomimes. 
1.  The  elder  Paris  IiTed  in  the  reign  of  the  em- 

Sror  Nero,  with  whom  he  was  a  great  favourite, 
e  was  originally  a  slave  of  Domitia,  the  aunt  of 
the  emperor,  and  he  purchased  his  freedom  by  pay- 
ing her  a  large  sum  of  money.  Paris  was  after- 
wards declared,  by  order  of  the  emperor,  to  have 
been  free-bom  (itiffanuu),  and  Domitia  was  com- 
pelled to  restore  to  him  the  sum  which  she  had 
received  for  his  freedom.  When  Nero  attempted 
to  become  a  pantomime,  he  put  Paris  to  death  as  a 
dangerous  rival.  —  2.  The  younger  Paris,  and  the 
more  celebrated  of  the  two,  was  a  rmtive  of  Egypt, 
and  lived  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  with  whom  he 
was  also  a  great  favourite.  He  was  put  to  death 
by  Domitian,  because  he  had  an  intrigue  with 
Domitia,  the  wife  of  the  emperor. 

Faildi.     [LUTKTIA  Parisiorum.] 

F&rlom  (rh  Udpio¥ :  Uapiav6s^  Tlapiiiv6st  Xla- 
ptay^^s :  Kemer,  Ru*)*  a  city  of  Mysia,  on  the  N. 
coast  of  the  Troad,  on  the  Propontis,  between  Lamp- 
sacus  and  Priapus,  was  founded  by  a  colony  fVom 
Miletus,  mingled  with  natives  of  Parosand  Erythrae, 
and  became  a  flourishing  seaport,  having  a  better 
harbour  than  that  of  Priapus.  Under  Augustus  it 
was  made  a  Roman  colony,  by  the  name  of  Co- 
lonia  Pariana  Julia  Augusta.  It  was  a  renowned 
seat  of  the  worship  of  Eros,  Dionysus,  and  Apollo. 
The  surrounding  district  was  called  1}  Uapuini. 

Farma  (Parmensis :  Parma),  a  town  in  Gallia 
Cispadana,  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name 
and  on  the  Via  Aemilia,  between  Placentia  and 
Mutina,  was  originally  a  town  of  the  Boii,  but 
was  made  a  Roman  colony  B.C.  183,  along  with 
Mutina,  and  from  that  time  became  a  place  of 
considerable  importance.  It  suffered  some  injury 
in  the  civil  war  after  Caesar's  death,  but  was 
enlarged  and  embellished  by  Augustus,  and  re- 
ceived the  name  of  CoUmia  JmUa  AvgutUu  After 
the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  it  was  fi^r  a  time 
called  ChrytopoUs,  or  the  *"  Oold-City,*^  but  for 
what  reason  we  do  not  know.  The  country  around 
Parma  was  originally  marshy;  but  the  marshes 
were  drained  by  the  consul  Scaurus,  and  converted 
into  fertile  land.  The  wool  of  Parma  was  par- 
ticularly eood. 

ParmtnXdea   (napfMptifis),    a    distinguished 
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Greek  philosopher,  was  a  native  of  EUt  in  Italy. 
According  to  Plato,  Psrmenidcs,  st  the  sge  o(  $3, 
came  to  Athens  to  the  Panatheoaca,  sceanpsmed 
by  Zeno,then  40  years  old,  and  beotmesqasintcd 
vrith  Sooates,  who  at  that  time  wsi  qaite  t(»s|. 
Supposmg  Socrates  to  have  been  19  or  20  yon  of 
age  at  the  time,  vre  may  place  the  vint  of  P«* 
menides  to  Athens  in  B.C.  448,  sod  cflDKqiiatlj 
his  birth  in  513.    Parmenides  wis  rcgudedviib 
great  esteem  by  Plato  and  Aristotle ;  isd  \a 
fellow-citizens  thought  so  highly  of  him,  that  ever 
year  they  bound  their  magutates  to  roder  oW- 
dience  to  the  laws  which  he  had  enacted  fiDrtbeA 
The  philosophical  opinions  of  ParmenidM  «m 
developed  in  a  didactic  poem,  in  bezsBMtff  vase. 
entitled  On  Xatm^  of  which  only  fiigHMiti  n- 
main.  In  this  poem  he  maintained  that  the  pbe&^ 
mena  of  sense  were  delusive ;  and  that  it  vts  oo  j 
by  mental  abstraction  that  a  posoa  conlduttis  i' 
the  knowledge  of  the  only  rolity,  a  Odc  and  All. 
a  continuous  and  self-existent  sabstaatt,  vlki 
could  not  be  perceived  by  the  senses.   Bat  al- 
though he  believed  the  phaenomena  of  MBie »  U 
delusive,  nevertheless    he   adopted  2  eieD»'J> 
Warm  and  Cold,  or  Light  and  XkAam.  Jn 
best  edition  of  the  fragments  of  Pttmeoida  ii^f 
Karsten,  in  PkUotqakonm  Orcue,  V^ttnmOfnt. 
HeUquiae^  Amstelod.  1835. 

FamSalon  (no/vMvW).    L  Son  of  PbilotA 
a  distinguished  Macedonian  general  in  the  lemcr 
of  Philip  of  Macedon  and  Alexander  the  GibL 
Philip  held  him  in  high  esteem,  aadniaitfKJ 
of  him,  that  he  had  never  been  able  t»  M  w« 
than  one  general,  and  that  was  Psmaun.  Id 
Alexander^  invasion  of  Asia,  ParmeniaB  m  n- 
garded  as  second  in  eommand.    At  the  ihitefitest 
battles  of  the  Granicns,  Issas  and  Arbek  vlu^ 
the  king  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  wj, 
Parmenion  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  l«it.ia 
contributed  essentially  to  tbe  victory  on  all  lv)^ 
memorable  occasions.     The  confidence  v^  ^ 
him  by  Alexander  appears  to  have  been  nsbotct^!^   v 
and  he  is  continually  spoken  of  as  the  ooitatu.M    ^ 
of  the  king's  friends,  and  as  holding,  beTODd« 
question,  the  seomd  place  in  the  state.   BoivM   > 
Philotas,  the  only  surviving  son  of  Psnaeo^    . 
was  accused  in  Drangiana  (&&  330)  of  hei^   : 
privy  to  the  plot  agamat  the  kingli  life, !» l|  ^ 
only  confessed  his  own  guilt,  when  pot  to  lb"  4|  .  ^ 
tore,  but  involved  his  father  also  in  the  |f   ^ 
Whether  the  king  really  believed  in  thegi^  . 
Parmenion,  or  deemed  his  life  a  necenafj  tacm,,  ' 
to  policy  after  the  execution  of  his  son,  be  c^  . . 
his  aged  friend  to  be  ■ssaisinat^il  in  Media  »  .  ^ 
he  could  receive  the  tidings  of  his  son^«  ^  ^^ 
The  death  of  Parmenion,  at  the  age  of  70  }4  .  ' 
will  ever  remain  one  of  the  darkest  stains  apoa' 
character  of  Alexander.   It  is  questionable  vhtf 
even  Philotas  was  really  concerned  in  the  cm,  ? 
racy,  and  we  may  safely  pronounce  that  PsrnK»   _> 
had  no  connection  with  it.  —  8.  Of  Msoedonik    ^ 
epigrammatic  poet,  whose  verses  were  ioclodsl    ^' 
the  collection  of  Philip  of  Thessalonics ;«!''' 
it  is  probable  that  he  flourished  in,  or  shortly 
fore,  the  time  of  Augustus.  '  I 

Famasaill  {Uap¥ainr6t,  ne^ratfitfs.  Ion.  I  ' 
priff6s\  the  name,  in  its  widest  aigmficatioav    ' 
range  of  mountains,  which  extends  from  Octt    ^' 
Corax  S.  £.  through  Doris  and  Phocta,  and  «  ^\; 
the  name  of  Grpku  (Kfp^f)  tecniaates  st 
Corinthian  gulf  between  Cizrha  and  Asta  -  * . 
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tut  m  its  nurower  lente,  Pftrnaiftti  indicates  the 
i^hest  p«it  of  the  lange  a  few  miles  N.  of  Delphi, 
u  2  highest  snminits  were  called  Tithor&i  (Ti- 
9p«a:  FUittei),  and  LjcofCa  (Av«ecSp«ia:  Lioimra)^ 
it  former  heing  N.  W.  and  the  latter  N.  E.  of 
Delphi ;  and  hence  Paroassas  is  frequently  de- 
jibed  bj  the  poets  as  double-headed.  Imme- 
iatelj  aboTe  Delphi  the  mountain  fenns  a  semi> 
ivdar  mge  of  loftj  rocks  at  the  foot  of  which 
i«  town  was  built.  These  rocks  were  called 
*kMedriade»  (foiBpiatcr)  or  the  **  Resplendent,** 
nm  their  bang  the  &,  and  thus  receiring  the 
ill  nj9  of  the  sun  during  the  most  brilliant  part 
f  the  day.  The  sides  of  Parnassus  were  well 
-ooded  :  at  its  foot  grew  myrtle,  laurel  and  oHtc- 
vci,  and  higher  up  firs ;  and  its  summit  was 
nercd  with  snow  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
eir.  It  contained  numerous  caves,  glens  and 
^<iiiaatic  nTines.  It  is  celebrated  as  one  of  the 
biff  MAis  ci  ApoUo  and  the  Muses,  and  an 
npirisg  sonroe  of  poetry  and  song.  On  Mt  Ly- 
•«vs  was  the  Corycian  cave,  from  which  the 
4caei  are  sometimes  called  the  Cocycian  nymphs. 
lut  sbore  Delphi  was  the  fer-jamed  Castslian 
tprutj!,  whidi  issued  from  between  2  diflb,  called 
y-xMfiia  and  IfyampUa,  These  cliffs  are  frequently 
cxied  br  the  poets  the  summits  of  Parnassus, 
t^MXvh  they  sre  in  reality  only  small  peaks  at  the 
l>Me  of  the  mountain.  The  mountain  also  was 
»aai4  to  Dionysus,  and  on  one  of  its  summits 
ih»  Thrnda  hdd  their  Bacchic  revels.  Between 
^^'xutta  Proper  and  Mt  Cirphis  was  the  valley 
'  tbe  Plijtns,  through  which  the  sacred  road  ran 
-'o  I>Flphi  to  Daolis  and  Stiris;  and  at  the 
•r.t  where  the  read  branched  off  to  these  2  places 
-'  M  ^tvrii%  Oedipus  slew  his  fiither  Laius.— ■ 
L  S  town  ia  the  N.  of  Cappadocia,  on  a  mountain 
'  tH«  tame  name  {Pateka  Z>c^),  probably  on  the 
'T  Hslya»  and  on  the  road  between  Ancyra  and 
vUis. 

?inia  (fW^mt,  gen.  ITi^niAos :  (haa  or  No- 

.  s  nMuntain  in  the  N.  E.  of  Attica,  in  some 

"*  w  high  as  4000  feet,  was  a  continuation  of 

*  t'itliamia,  from  which  it  extended  £.- wards 

**i  u  the  coast  at  Rhamnus.     It  was  well 

■d,  sboonded  in  game,  and  on  its  lower  slopes 

d  pxcelleot  wme.    It  formed  part  of  the 

ix'v  between  Boeotia  and  Attica  i  and  the 

'::/oogh  if  between  these  2  countries  was 

and  was  thereforo  stroi^ly  fortified 

On  the  summit  of  the  monn« 

■tatae  of  Zeus  Pamethius,  and 

^^^n  likewise  altars  of  Zens  Semaleos  and 

^si'iTTos  or  Apemius. 

(ndfipmr:  Malevo)^  a  mountain  6335 

.h,  formiiig  the  boundary  between  Laconia 

'wimtiwT  of  Tegea  in  Arcadia. 

jmn\M»m  (Tlapowufucilku)  or  Paropa- 

>  roUcctiTa  name  of  several  peoples  dwell- 

' '  S.  slopes  of  Mt  Paropamitns  (see  next 

asd  of  the  country  they  inhabited,  which 

vnowabj  any  other  name.  It  was  divided 

V.  from  Bactria  by  the  Paropamisus  ;  on 

'^m  Aria,  and  o  i  the  S.,  from  Diangiana 

v«i3«aa,  by  indefinite  boundaries;  and  on 

ia  India  by  the  river  Indus :  thus  cor- 

*!  CO  the  E.  part  of  A/gkamstan  and  the 

3^  Pwmfah  W.  of  the  Indus.    Under  the 

•ap'je  it  was  the  N.E.-most  district  of 

It  was  conquered  by  Alexander,  when 

*i  lasoQ^  it  CO  his  march  to  India ;  but 
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the  people  soon  regained  their  independence,  though 
parts  of  the  country  were  nominally  included  in 
the  limits  of  the  Oreoo-Sjrrian  and  Bactrian  king* 
doms.  It  is  a  ru^ed  mountain  r^on,  interwcted 
by  branches  of  the  Paropamisus.  In  the  N.  the 
climate  is  so  severe  that,  according  to  the  ancient 
writen,  confirmed  by  modem  traveller^  the  snow 
almost  buries  the  houses ;  but  in  the  S.  the  valleys 
of  the  lowtf  mountain  slopes  yield  all  the  products 
of  the  warmer  rogions  of  Asi^  In  its  N.  was  the 
considerable  riv«r  Cophes  or  Copbbn  (Cabool)^ 
flowing  into  the  Indus,  and  having  a  tributary, 
Choas,  Cho«s,  or  Choaspu  (No.  2X  The  parti- 
cular tribes,  included  under  the  general  name  of 
Paropamisadae,  wen  the  Oibolltae  (KofoA^oi)  in 
the  N.,  whose  name  and  position  point  to  0:i6oo^ 
the  Parsii  (Xiapctol)  in  the  S.W.,  the  Ambautae 
CAftiuuTut)  ia  the  £.,  on  the  river  Choas,  the 
Parsuetae  (II^ovi|ra<)  on  the  S.,  and  the  'A/>i« 
oT^^uVoi,  probably  a  dominant  tribe  of  a  different 
race,  on  the  W.  At  the  time  of  the  Macedonian 
conquest  the  people  wero  little  civilised,  but  quiet 
and  inoffiensive.  The  chief  cities  wen  Ortospana 
and  Alexandria,  the  latter  founded  by  Alexander 
the  Great 

Faroptmiini  (na^on^u^ot,  and  several  other 
forms,  of  which  the  truest  is  probably  Uapom^urm : 
Hmiia(hKooA\  a  word  no  doubt  derived,  as 
many  other  words  begiiming  like  it,  from  the  Old 
Penian  pum,  a  motHitaM,  is  the  name  of  a  part  of 
the  great  mountain-chain  which  runs  firam  W.  to 
E.  through  the  centn  of  the  8.  portion  of  the  high- 
Unds  of  Central  Asia,  and  divides  the  part  of  the 
continent,  which  slopes  down  to  the  Indian  Ocean, 
from  the  great  central  table>]and  of  Tortoiy  and 
TkSul,  It  is  a  prolongation  of  the  chain  of  Anti- 
Taurus.  The  name  was  applied  to  that  part  of  the 
chain  between  the  Sariphi  M.  (jl#.  of  KohuUm) 
on  the  W.  and  M.  Imans  {Hmala^)  on  the  E., 
or  from  about  the  sources  of  the  river  Margus  on 
the  W.  to  the  point  when  the  Indus  breaks 
through  the  chain  on  the  E.  They  wen  believed 
by  the  ancients  to  be  among  the  highest  mountains 
in  the  worid  (which  they  an),  and  to  contain  the 
souroes  of  the  Oxns  and  the  Indus  ;  the  kst  state* 
ment  being  an  error  which  naturally  arose  from 
confounding  the  deft  by  which  the  Indus  breaks 
through  the  chain  with  its  unknown  source.  When 
Alexander  the  Great  crossed  these  mountains,  his 
followers — regarding  the  achievement  as  equiva- 
lent to  what  a  Greek  considered  as  the  highest 
geographical  adventure,  munely  the  passage  of  Uie 
Caucasus — conferred  this  glory  on  their  chief  by 
simply  applying  the  name  of  (^ucasus  to  the 
mountain  chain  which  he  had  thus  passed ;  and 
then,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  this  chain  was 
called  Oincasos  Indiena,  and  this  name  has  come 
down  to  our  times  in  the  native  form  of  Uiaidao- 
JTootA,  and  in  othen  also.  The  name  Paropamisus 
is  also  applied  sometimes  to  the  great  S.  branch  of 
this  chsin  (SoUmoMM,)  which  skirts  the  valley 
of  the  Indus  on  the  W.,  and  which  is  men  speci* 
fically  called  Pabtbti  or  Parsybtab. 

ParSpiiB  (Paropiims),  a  small  town  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Sicily,  N.  of  the  Nebrodes  Montes. 

PaiMa  {Hap4pwa).  L  A  town  in  Thrace 
on  the  frontien  of  Macedonia,  whose  inhabitants 
wen  the  lame  people  as  the  Paronei  of  Pliny.  — ■ 
2.  Or  PaxMa  (na^wpU),  a  town  in  the  S.  of 
Arcadia,  N.  of  Megalopolis,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Parofeus^  son  of  Trioolonus,  and  a 
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gnmdaoQ  of  Ljauoa^  the  inhabitaatB  of  vbich  took 
part  in  the  building  of  Megalopolis. 

FiuSdULtM  {nmptpt^rai),  the  most  aneunt  in- 
habitants of  the  mountains  in  Triphylia  in  iSis. 
who  were  expelled  by  the  Ifinyae. 

FWiKiM.    [Pbrt&ia.] 

Firos  (lltf09 :  ncCpcot :  Pan>\  an  iilaod  in  the 
Aegean  sra,  one  of  the  Iai|(er  of  the  Cydadesy  was 
sitoated  S.  of  Delos  and  W.  of  Nans,  being  sejia- 
rated  from  the  latter  by  a  channel  6  or  6  miles 
wide.  It  is  about  36  miles  in  cifcnmfereBee.  It 
is  said  to  haTS  been  originally  cdoniaed  by  Cre- 
tans, but  was  afterwards  inhabited  by  lonians,  and 
became  so  prosperous,  eren  at  aa  early  period,  as 
to  send  ont  colonies  to  Thasos  and  to  Ptvinm  on 
the  PropontLs.  In  the  first  invasien  of  Oreeoe  by 
the  senenls  of  Darios,  Pares  submitted  to  the 
Persians ;  and  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  Mil- 
tiades  attempted  to  reduce  the  island,  but  &iled 
IB  his  attempt,  and  receiyed  a  wound,  of  which  he 
died.  [MiLTiADBS.]  After  the  defeat  of  Xerxee, 
Paxos  came  under  the  supremacy  of  Athens  sad 
shared  the  fate  of  the  other  Cycladea  Ito  name 
rarely  occurs  in  subsequent  history.  The  meet 
celebrated  production  of  Paros  was  ito  marble, 
which  was  ezteoaiTely  used  by  the  anoiant  sculp- 
tors. It  was  chiefly  obtained  from  a  mountain 
called  ilfarpessa.  The  Parian  figs  were  also  highly 
prised.  The  chief  town  of  Amw  was  situated  on 
the  W.  coast,  and  bore  the  same  name  as  the 
island.  The  ruins  of  it  are  still  to  be  seen  at  the 
modem  JP^roikh*  Paros  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
poet  Archilochus.—  In  Pttros  was  discovered  the 
celebrated  inseription  called  the  Pariam  OkromieU, 
which  is  now  preserved  at  Oxford,  The  inscrip> 
Uon  is  cut  on  a  block  of  marble,  and  in  its  perfect 
stete  contained  a  chronological  account  of  the  prin- 
cipal evente  in  Greek  histoid  from  Cecrops,  a.  c. 
1582  to  the  arehonship  of  Diognetus,  264. 

FazrhiUCa  (Ha^^ao-fa :  Ila^^do'iot),  a  district  in 
the  S.  of  Arcadia,  to  which,  according  to  Pausaaias, 
the  towns  Lycosnia,  Thocnia,  Trapesns,  Proseis, 
Acacesium,  Acontium,  Macaria,  and  Dasea  b^ 
longed.  The  Psrriiasii  are  said  to  hare  been  one 
of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Arcadian  tribes.  At 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  they  were 
under  the  supremacy  of  Mantinea,  but  were  ren- 
dered independent  of  that  city  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians. Homer  {fl.  ii.  608)  mentions  a  town 
Parrhasia,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Par- 
rhasus,  son  of  Lycaon,  or  by  Pelasgns,  son  of 
Arestor. — The  adjective  ParrhariuB  is  frequently 
used  by  the  poete  as  equivalent  to  Arcadian. 

Plarrii&dtiii  (Ilo^^iof),  one  of  the  most  oelfr> 
brated  Greek  painters,  wss  a  native  of  Ephesus, 
the  son  and  pupil  of  Evenor.  He  practised  his  art 
chiefly  at  Athens:  and  by  some  writers  he  is 
called  an  Athenian,  probably  because  the  Athe- 
nians had  bestowed  upon  him  the  right  of  citiaen- 
ship.  He  flourished  about  a.  c.  400.  Parrhasius 
did  for  painting,  at  least  in  pictures  of  gods  and 
heroes,  what  had  been  done  for  sculpture  by  Phi- 
dias in  divine  subjects,  and  by  Polyeletus  in  the 
human  figure  :  he  established  a  canon  of  pvopOTtion, 
which  was  folbwed  by  all  the  artists  that  came 
after  him.  Several  interesting  observations  on  the 
principles  of  art  which  he  followed  are  made  in  a 
dialogue  with  Socrates,  as  reported  by  Xcnophon 
i^M^m,  iii.  10).  The  character  of  Parrhasins  was 
marked  in  the  highest  degree  by  that  arrogance 
which  ofUn  accompanies  the  consciousness  of  pre- 
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emtneat  ability.  In  epigrsBM  ianibtd  on  lii 
works  he  not  only  made  a  boast  of  hii  huBiinH 
habits,  but  he  also  daimed  the  honsvof  bs^ 
aasigned  with  his  own  hand  the  preeiit  Imia  «f 
the  art,  and  find  a  boundary  which  newrvaito 
be  tran^grsased.  Respecting  the  Hery  of  bU  ooe- 
test  with  Zeuzis,  see  ZiiTZja  Of  tke  voib  of 
Parrhasius  the  most  cdebrated  seeni  ts  la^  bca 
his  picture  of  the  AthenisB  People. 
FMiIL   [PAaoPAMBABAa-] 

in  tha  W.  of  ArfoodUMsa),  a  cfaaia  of  nooolaK 
maning  N.E.  from  the  Paragon  Saans  {G. (ifOmm\ 
and  forming  the  boundary  between  Csiania  si 
Gednsia.  At  dke  fi)ot  of  these  moaatsioft,  a  tb? 
W.  of  Gedrosia,  were  a  people  caOsd  FH^te. 
with  a  capital  Fanii  (perhaps  SsrAoi). 

Pluayitaa  (nap<n^rm\  a  people  on  the  berfas 
of  Arachosia  and  the  Pferopamissdae,  with  s  bmb- 
tain  of  the  same  name,  which  is  probably  idauol 
with  the  Parosti  M.  and  with  the  Sb'm 
mountains. 

Partlillia,  the  chief  dty  of  the  CslBgie,a  toV 

of  the  Gangaridac,  in  India  xntrs  OsBgeo.  n  w 

l^ead  of  the  Sinus  Gaagetiens  (Sn  tfBmg^l 

Pirth&iL    [PAaTBDo.] 

FirtliinXaa  (n«p0e»k«X  also  caUed  PuthliBi, 

a  SDull  river  in  Elk,  iriiich  flows  into  the  ilp^ 
B.  of  Olympia  not  fiiir  from  Harpiona 

Pwthiidvm  (Xlo^pioir).  L  A  town  ii 
Mysia,  S.  of  Pergaanun.— SL  (FefaMw.i 
promontory  in  the  Chersonesus  Taniies,  m  vfcui 
stood  a  tomi^e  of  the  Taaric  Arteniii,ina  *^^ 
it  derived  ite  name.  It  was  in  this  Ua^  ^ 
human  sacrifices  were  oflfered  to  the  goddns 

Pajthfafam  Kara  (r6  na^Af  n>rfii\ 
the  S.E.  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  hetvea  £^( 
and  Cyprus. 

PurmlBiu  (rSap»4vto9\  of  Nicaes,  «  »c<^* 
ing  to  others,  of  Myrlea,  a  celebrated  gnwKs"^ 
is  said  by  Snidas  to  have  been  taken  primfr  H 
Cinna,  in  the  Mithridatic  war,   to  bave  ^ 
manumitted  on  account  of  his  leamisf.  a>^  ^ 
have  lived  to  the  reign  of  Tiberius.    If  this  t^^ 
meat  is  true,  Parthenins  must  have  sttuw^  ^ 
great  asfe,  since  there  were  77  jcan  frtm  t'" 
death  of  Mithridates  to  the  accession  of  Tlbrr^'' 
Parthenins  taught  Virgil  Greek ;  and  he  eccffi  •' 
have  been  very  popular  among  the  distiDgnb^' 
Romans  of  his  time.     The  emperor  Tlheriss  i-- 
totod  his  poems,  and  placed  his  works  snd  sun  i 
in  the  public  libraries,  along  with  the  nort  r.l^ 
bmted  ancient  writers.     Parthenins  wrote  tssi^ 
poems,  but  the  only  one  of  his  worics  wbkb  •*-' 
come  down  to  us  is  in  prose,  and  entitled  n<»^ 
ipttruciuf  vmBufi/JiTtnr.     It  ctmtaias  36  brief  t'  •<- 
stories,  which  ended  in  an  unfortosate  zoai^'* 
It  is  dedicated  to  Cornelius  Gallos,  and  was  ( -"■' 
piled  for  his  use,  that  he  might  avail  binii<^ 
the  materials  in  the  corapoaition  of  epic  and  t\^i  > 
poema     The  best  edition  is  br  Westeraaiu)*   • 
the  M^duffnpki,  Brunswick,  1843. 

Parthinlw  (Ila^erios).  L  A  meantaio  r. 
the  frontiers  of  Argolis  and  Arcadis,  tbr^.v 
which  was  an  important  pass  leading  from  Ar?' ' 
to  Tegea.  This  pass  is  stiU  called  PtirAnu,  > 
the  mountain  itself^  which  rises  to  the  bright 
3998  feet,  bears  the  name  of  Hoau,  h  »iu  '- 
this  mountain  thai  Telephos,  the  son  of  HrRl^) 
and  Auge,  was  said  to  have  been  suckled  b^  » 
hind ;  and  it  was  here  also  that  the  god  Foa  ^ 
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to  liATtt  appealed  to  Phidippidei,  the  Atheubn 
oMxner,  ibortlj  before  the  battle  of  Manthooj— & 
{a\»nape4vm''  Ckati^u or  Banam'SH),  the diitf 
river  of  Pluphlagoiiiai  rises  ia  Mt.  Olgaasys,  and 
flows  N.W.  into  the  Euzine  90  stadia  W.  of 
Aasstris,  fiMmiiig  ia  the  lower  part  of  its  comse 
the  bonndaiT  between  Bithyaia  and  Paphiagonia. 
PartbfaMl  (4  ni^i^,  i.e.  Ae  oiiymV  ekam- 
£er),  waa  tha  Maal  name  of  one  of  the  fines!  and, 
in  its  inittsaas  upon  art,  one  of  the  most  important 
edifieea  ever  baik,  the  temple  of  Athena  Parthenos 
oa  the  AcnpoUs  of  Athens.  It  was  also  called 
^f^^tTTf'^"*  CEicartf^ireSor)  orHaoatompadoa 
(EMuriftanioif  s&  y«i6ff)  from  its  being  100  feet  in 
oae  of  ita  chief  diniffisions,  probably  in  the  breadth 
of  the  top  step  on  which  the  front  pillars  stand. 
It  waa  oeelcd,  nnder  the  administration  of  Pe- 
riclri,  on  the  sito  of  the  older  temple  of  Athena, 
burnt  daring  the  Persian  inTasioo,  and  was  com- 
pleted by  the  dedication  of  the  staloe  of  the  god- 
de«s,  B.C  438.  Its  arehitecta  were  Ictinns  and 
CsIUcratca,  bat  all  the  works  were  onder  the 
aaprrialendenoa  of  Phidias.  It  was  built  entirely 
of  Pentelic  marble :  its  dimensions  were,  227  £i^ 
giish  {bsC  long,  101  brsad,  and  66  high :  it  was 
50  feet  knger  than  the  edifice  which  preceded  it. 
Its  aitrhitoctma  waa  of  the  Doric  order,  and  of  the 
purest  land.  It  consisted  of  an  oblong  central 
baildii^  (theorib  or  mi&s),  sofvounded  on  all  sides 
by  a  perisiyfeof  ptUars,  46  in  number,  8  at  each 
end  and  17  aft  each  side  (reckoning  the  omner  pil* 
Isrt  twice),  elerated  on  a  platform,  which  was 
Mceaded  bj  3  steps  all  round  the  building.  Within 
tV  portiBoet  aft  each  end  was  another  row  of  6 
?illsn^  standing  on  a  level  widi  the  floor  of  the 
f^''*^  and  2  steps  higher  than  that  of  the  peristyle. 
Tk«  ceUa  was  oiTidei  into  2  chambers  of  unequal 
•.s^»  the  prerfsainf  or  promoB  (vpMo/tot,  vpdnws), 
kA  the  ifis'srtiiifiiiiiBi  (iwurMofus)  or  poaHemm  ; 
'•^<  fomar,  which  was  the  larger,  contained  the 
^itat  of  tka  goddess,  and  was  the  true  sanctuary, 

•  "  Utter  bemg  probably  used  as  a  treasury  and 
••vtry.    Bath  these  chunbers  had  inner  rows  of 

-Urs  (ia  2  atodes,  one  over  the  other),  16  in  the 

navr  and  4  in  the  hitter,  supporting  the  partial 

-.'.  for  tha  laiga  chamber,  at  least,  ud  its  centre 

-  -T.  to  the  aky.    Technically,  tha  temple  is  called 

*"*^fral  oeimtgU  kgpadkroL    It  was  adorned, 

■  'W  .Q  and  without,  with  colours  and  gilding,  and 

•  n  acniptmas  which  are  regarded  as  the  mastei^ 
' '  ^»  of  ancaent  art    The  colossal  chtyselephan- 

•*  lirorj  nnd  gold)  statue  of  Athena,  which 

•I  at  the  end  of  the  prcKfofniM,  oppoeite  to 

-«   «QtfaDce,  waa  the  week  of  Phidias  himself, 

-:  ■  irpiaand  eveiy  other  statue  in  the  ancient 

•  r  d,  eseept  that  of  Zeus  at  Olympia  by  the  same 
■n  iL  The  other  seuipcnres  were  executed  under 
**'  '1  mcuon  of  Phidias  by  diffarsnt  artists,  as  may 
K  *-*  teen  by  diferencca  in  their  style ;  but  the 
n*t  iznportOBt  of  them  ware  doubtless  from  the 
ktt  :.  f  Phidias  himself.    (\.)T%itfmpamao/UM 

mi/t  (L  c  tha  inner  flat  portion  of  the  trian* 
J  gahJe  ends  of  the  loof  above  the  2  end  porti- 
.  were  filled  with  groupa  of  detached  colossal 
*«,  tbooa  of  the  £  or  principal  front  fepre- 
.vc  the  bifih  of  Athena,  and  thoee  of  the  W. 
.  the  tsmteat  between  Athena  and  Poeeidon 
'-  kad  of  Attica.  (2.)  In  the /neat  of  1h» 
•itfaew  (L  a.  the  upper  of  the  2  portions  into 
a  the  aofiioe  between  the  columns  and  the 
J  flt«idad)ttha  mttapmlthotm  tk$  tngl$fik»  (L  e. 
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the  sqnara  spaoee  between  the  projections  answer- 
ing to  tha  enda  of  beams  if  tha  roof  had  been  of 
wood)  were  filled  with  sculptures  ia  high  relief^ 
92  in  all,  14  on  each  front,  and  32  on  each  side, 
representing  sabjects  from  tha  Attic  mythology, 
ameng  whidi  the  battle  of  the  Athenians  with  the 
Centsnrs  fbrnu  the  subject  of  the  15  metopes  from 
the  8.  side,  which  are  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
(3.)  Along  tha  top  of  the  external  wall  of  the 
odioy  under  the  ceiling  of  the  peristyle,  ran  a  friese 
Kulptarad  with  a  representation  of  the  Paaathenaic 
procession,  in  very  low  relieC  A  huge  number  of 
the  slabs  of  this  frieae  ware  brought  to  England 
by  Lord  Elgin,  with  the  15  metopee  just  men- 
tioned, end  a  oonsidemh&e  nnmber  of  other  frag- 
ments, including  some  of  the  most  important, 
though  mutilated,  statues  finmthe  pediments;  and 
the  whole  collection  was  purchased  by  the  nation 
in  1816,  and  deposited  in  the  British  Museum^ 
where  may  also  be  seen  excellent  models  of  the 
ruins  of  the  Parthenon  and  of  the  temple  as  con- 
jccturally  restored.  The  worst  of  the  injnriea 
which  it  has  sufiemd  from  war  and  pillage  was 
inflicted  in  the  siege  of  Athens  by  tha  Venetiana 
in  1687,  when  a  bcmib  exploded  in  the  very  centra 
of  the  Parthenon,  and  threw  doom  much  of  both 
the  side  walls.  Its  rains  are  still,  however,  in 
tuficient  preservation  to  give  a  good  idea  of  the 
construction  of  all  its  principal  parts. 

PMurthiiiiBpaMa  (Ilap^rovaiot),  one  of  the  7 
heroes  who  accompanied  Adrastus  in  his  expe- 
dition against  Thebssi  He  is  sometimes  called  a 
son  of  Arcs  or  Mihinion  and  Atalanta,  sometimca 
of  Melcager  and  Atalanta,  and  sometimes  of 
Talans  and  Lysimache.  His  Bon»  by  the  nymph 
Clymene,  who  marched  against  Thebes  as  one  of 
tha  Epigoni,  is  called  Promachus,  Stntolans,  The- 
simenes,  or  Tlesimane^  Psrthenopaaus  was  killed 
at  Thebes  by  Aqthodicus,  Amj^iidicus  or  Pericly* 
menua. 

ParihinflpSIbi  (nap6«i«itfiroAif),  a  town  in 
Moesia  Inferior  near  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  and 
between  Calatis  and  Tomi. 

PftrthXa,  Purtfafaan,  PirtJdtee  {liapiia,  nop. 
6uaici,  IIcif>6in|H( :  IIdp9oi,  TiapBvtuoty  Parthi,  Par* 
thifoi :  Khoraa9am\  a  country  of  Asia,  to  the  S.E. 
of  the  Caspian.  Its  extoit  was  different  at  dif* 
ferent  times ;  but,  as  the  term  was  generally  under- 
stood by  the  ancient  0eognq>hers,  it  denoted  the 
rtly  mountainous  and  pwtly  desert  country  on  the 
of  the  mountains  which  hem  in  the  Caspian  on 
the  S.E.  (M.  Labuto),  and  which  divided  Parthia 
on  the  N.  from  Hyrcania.  On  the  N.E.  and  E.,  a 
branch  of  the  lame  chain,  called  Masdonnus, 
divided  it  from  Aria;  on  the  Sw  the  deserto  of 
Parthia  joined  those  of  Caimaaia,  and  farther 
W.-ward  the  M.  Parachoathrss  divided  Parthia 
from  Persis  and  Susiana:  on  the  W.  and  N.W.  it 
was  divided  from  Media  by  boundaries  which  can- 
not be  exactly  marked  out.  Of  this  district,  only 
the  N.  part,  in  and  below  the  mountains  of  Hyr- 
cania, seems  to  have  formed  the  proper  country  of 
the  Parthi,  who  were  a  people  of  Scythian  origin. 
The  ancient  writers  tell  us  that  the  name  means 
exilm ;  but  this  is  uncertain.  They  were  a  very 
warlike  people,  and  were  especiallT  celebrated  as 
horM-archers.  Their  tactics,  of  which  the  Romans 
had  fatal  experience  in  their  first  wars  with  them, 
become  so  celebrated  as  to  pass  into  a  provwb. 
Their  mail*clad  horsemen  spread  like  a  cloud 
round  the  hostile  army,  and  poured  in  a  shower  of 
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daiti ;  and  then  evaded  any  closer  oonflict  br  a 
rapid  flight,  during  which  thej  still  shot  their 
arrow  backwards  upon  the  enemy.  Under  the 
Persian  empire,  the  Parthians,  with  the  Chorasmii, 
Sogdii,  and  Aiii,  formed  the  16th  satxapj:  under 
Alexander  and  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria,  Parthia 
and  Hyrcania  together  formed  a  satrapy.  About 
B.C.  250  they  revolted  from  the  Seleuddae,  under 
a  chieftain  named  Arsaces,  who  founded  an  inde- 
pendent monarchy,  the  history  of  which  is  giren 
under  Arsacbs.  During  the  period  of  the  down- 
fall of  the  Syrian  kingdom,  the  Parthians  orenan 
the  provinces  E.  of  the  Euphrates,  and  about 
B.C.  130  they  overthrew  the  kingdom  of  Baetria, 
so  that  their  empire  extended  over  Asia  fhmi  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Indus,  and  from  the  Indian 
Ocean  to  the  Paropamisus,  or  even  to  the  Oxus ; 
but  on  this  N.  frontier  they  had  to  maintain  a 
continual  conflict  with  the  nomad  tribes  of  Centrsl 
Asia.  On  the  W.  their  progress  was  chedied  by 
Mithridates  and  Tignnes,  till  those  kings  fell  suc- 
cessively before  the  Romans,  who  wexe  thus  brought 
into  collision  with  the  Parthians.  After  the  me- 
morable destruetbn  of  Crassus  and  his  axmy, 
B.  &  53  [Crabsus],  the  Parthians  threatened 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor;  but  their  progress  was 
•topped  by  2  signal  defeats,  which  they  suffered 
from  Antonyms  legate  Ventidius,  in  39  and  38. 
The  preparations  for  renewing  the  war  with  Rome 
were  rendered  fruitless  by  the  contest  for  the  Par- 
thian throne  between  Pfainates  IV.  and  Tiridates, 
which  led  to  an  appeal  to  Augustus,  and  to  the 
restoration  of  the  standards  of  Crassus,  n.  c.  20 ; 
an  event  to  which  the  Roman  poets  often  allude 
in  terms  of  flattery  to  Augustus,  almost  as  if  he 
had  conquered  the  Parthian  empire.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  poets  of  the  Augustan  age  use 
the  names  Parthi,  Persae,  and  Medi  indifferently. 
The  Parthian  empire  had  now  began  to  decline, 
owing  to  civil  contests  and  the  defection  of  the 
governors  of  provinces,  and  had  ceased  to  be  for- 
midable to  tne  Romans.  There  were,  however, 
continual  disputes  between  the  2  empires  for  the 
protectorate  of  the  kingdom  of  Armenia.  In  con- 
sequeuce  of  one  of  these  disputes  Trajan  invaded 
the  Parthian  empire,  and  obtained  possession  for  a 
short  time  of  Mesopotamia ;  but  his  conquests  wen 
surrendered  under  Hadrian,  and  the  Euphrates 
again  became  the  boundary  of  the  2  empires. 
Then  wera  other  wars  at  later  periods,  which  re- 
sulted in  favour  of  the  Romans,  who  took  Seleucia 
and  Ctesiphon,  and  made  the  district  of  OsroSne  a 
Roman  province.  The  exhaustion  which  was  the 
effect  of  these  wars  at  length  save  the  Penians 
the  opportunity  of  throwing  off  the  Parthian  yoke. 
Ijed  by  Artaxerses  (Ardahir)  they  put  an  end  to 
the  Parthian  kingdom  of  the  Arsacidae,  after  it 
had  huted  476  years,  and  established  the  Persian 
dynasty  of  the  Sassanidai*,  a.  d.  226.  [ Aesacss  : 
Sassanidak.] 

Parthlni  or  ParthSni  {nap0vo(,  napBiivol)^ 
an  Illyrian  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dyr- 
rhachium. 

ParthlMQi  or  Farthiuiis,  a  river  in  Dacia, 
probably  the  same  as  the  Tibiscus.     [Txbiscus.] 

PujfVdrai  {Xlapudifnit :  Keara-hd  Dagk,  or  K^- 
7b^),  a  mountain  chain  of  W.  Asia,  running  S.W. 
and  N.E.  from  the  E.  of  Asia  Minor  into  the 
centre  of  Armenia,  and  forming  the  chief  connecting 
link  between  the  Taurus  and  the  mountains  of 
Armenia.     It  was  considered  as  the  boundary 
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between  Ca]^oda  (I  c^  Pootai  Csppsdodos)  ud 
Armenia  (i.  e.  Armsnia  Minor).  In  a  vide  mom 
the  name  seems  sometimes  to  extend  w  far  N.E. 
as  to  indude  M.  Abas  ( Jniref)  in  Annem 

Pazydti  Montaa  (t4  Dapmirwr  lf%,  from  the 
Indian  word /nnrfa,  l  e.  a  flKNorfatB :  &jiwn  Jtf.), 
the  great  mountain  chain  which  vam  N.  tnd  S.  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  talley  of  the  Indus,  sad  foiDs 
the  connecting  link  between  the  moimtsint  irbB 
skirt  the  N.  coast  of  the  PenisB  Qalf  and  tbe 
Indian  Ocean,  and  the  panllel  chain,  fiuther  NV, 
called  the  Paropamisos  or  Indian  Cancsns ;  tr,  lie- 
tween  the  E.  extensions  of  the  Tsnru  nd  Aoti- 
Taurus  systems,  in  the  widest  sense.  Thk  clwn 
fonned  the  boundary  between  Axaehosia  and  the 
Paropamisadae :  it  now  divides  Be/ooeUitaa  lad 
AfgkamUUm  on  the  W .  from  Semde  tmdikPvaf^ 
on  the  E.,  and  it  meeto  the  Hmdoo-KaoA  in  fk 
N.E.  comer  of  4/^ftmMAia,  between  Odml  td 
PeAttumr.  Its  ancient  inhabitants  woe  fM 
ParyUoB  (fle^w^rai) ;  and  the  nsaw  PonAi  a 
found  in  old  Persian  inscriptions  and  is  the  1/air 
avesta  (the  old  Persian  sacred  book),  si  that  of  i 
people. 

Paiyi&tis  (nufAnrts  or  Ilapvffdkir),  i»^ 
of  Artaxerxes  I.  Longimanns,  kins  of  Penia,  «a 
given  by  her  fiither  in  mairiaoe  to  ner  ownlntis 
Darius,  sumamed  Ochns,  w^  in  blc.  4^4  » 
ceeded  Xerxes  II.  on  the  throne  of  Peno-  ^ 
feeble  character  of  Darius  threw  the  chief  povtf 
into  the  hands  of  Parysatis ;  whose  admiaia^ 
was  little  else  than  a  series  of  murdcn.   F<*f^ 
her  sons  grew  up  to  manhood.    The  ^^ 
these,  Artiucerxes  Mnemon,  was  ban  hefse  I^ 
rius  had  obtained  the  sovereign  power,  and  eaua 
pretext  Parysatis  sought  to  set  aude  hii  duiBS  t^ 
the  throne  in  &vour  of  her  second  w  ^.^ 
Failing  in  this  attempt,  she  neverthekM  haix^ 
after  the  death  of  Darius,  405,  to  7^^^ 
xerxes  from  putting  Cyrus  to  death ;  sad  fR^«l 
with  the  king  to  allow  him  to  rotuin  to  \k  a^ff 
in  Asia  Minor.    After  the  death  of  Cjni  «^ 
batde  of  Cunaxa  (401^  she  did  not  hefita^  » 
display  her  grief  for  the  death  of  h«  ^^^^^ 
by  beitowing  faneral  honours  on  hii  mssai^^ 
remains ;  and  she  subsequently  succeeded  injeciiu 
into  her  power  all  the  authon  of  the  deith  ^ 
Cyrus,  whom  she  put  to  death  by  the  most  ^^ 
tortures.     She  afterwards  poisoned  Slatia,  t:^; 
wife  of  Artaxerxes.    The  feeble  and  indoleDi  lu 
was  content  to  banish  her  to  Babylon ;  and  U«^ 
not  long   before   he  recalled  her  to  his  o<«-^ 
where  ahe  soon  recovoed  all  her  Ibnner  w&yit^* 
Of  this  she  availed  herself  to  tun  hia  snapkic^^ 
against  Tiaaaphemes,  whom  ahe  had  long  hawd  x» 
having  been  the  firat  to  discover  the  desigu  ^ 
Gyrus  to  his  brother,  and  who  was  nov  patu 
death  by  Artaxerxea  mt  her  instigation,  396.  N« 
appears  to  have  died  soon  afterwards. 

PatargSda  or  -m  (neurapyaSa,  nooafr^^ 
the  older  of  the  2  capitala  of  Persia  (the  otki 
and  Uter  being  PeraepoUs),  is  said  to  have  b«^ 
founded  by  Cyrus  the  Great,  on  the  spot  ▼here  \* 
gained  his  great  victory  over  Astysges.  The  tofft 
of  Cyrus  stood  here  in  the  midst  of  a  beu'^^ 
park.  The  exact  aite  ia  doubtful.  Stnbo  describj 
it  as  lying  in  the  hollow  part  of  Persia,  on  the  n'« 
Cyrua,  S.E.  of  Peraepolis,  and  near  the  borders 
Carmania.  Most  modem  gwmpheis  idenf.lT  ^ 
with  Af»fs*a6,  N.E.  of  Peraepolis^  where  there  w 
the  remaina  of  a  great  •epoldiiml  msoument  of  u 
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aadent  Penianf.  Others  place  it  at  Far$a  or  at 
Darob-ghitrdy  both  S.E.  of  Penepolis,  but  not 
answering  Strabo*s  description  in  other  respects  so 
well  as  MwrghaL  Others  identify  it  with  Perse- 
polb;  which  is  almost  certainly  an  error. 

Faaarg&daa  (naa-afry^cu),  the  most  noble  of 
the  3  chief  tribes  of  the  ancient  Persians,  the  other 
2  being  the  Maraphii  and  MaspiL  The  royal  house 
of  the  Achaemenidae  were  of  the  race  of  the  Pa- 
sargadae.  They  had  their  residence  chiefly  in  and 
about  the  city  of  Pasaroada. 

Pa^bti,  a  Greek  painter,  belonged  to  the  Sicy- 
onian  Mhool,  and  fioorishcd  about  b.  c.  220. 

Fadon  (noo^W),  a  wealthy  banker  at  Athens, 
was  originally  a  sLito  of  Antisthenes  and  Arches- 
tratus,  who  were  also  bankers.  In  their  service 
he  displayed  great  fidelity  as  well  as  aptitude  for 
business,  and  was  manumitted  as  a  reward.  He 
afterwards  set  up  a  banking  concern  on  his  own  ac- 
count, by  which,  together  with  a  shield  manu&ctory, 
he  greatly  enriched  himself,  while  he  continued  all 
along  to  preserre  his  old  character  for  integrity, 
and  his  credit  stood  high  throughout  Greece.  He 
did  not  however  escape  an  accusation  of  fraudu- 
lently keeping  back  some  money  which  had  been 
entrusted  to  him  by  a  foreigner  from  the  Euxine. 
The  plaintiff  *s  case  is  stated  in  an  oration  of  Iso- 
crates  (Tpair«{'iTiK^r),  still  extant  Pasion  did 
good  service  to  Athens  with  his  money  on  several 
occasions.  He  was  rewarded  with  the  freedom 
of  the  city,  and  was  enrolled  in  the  demus  of 
Achamae.  He  died  at  Athens  in  b.  c.  370,  after 
a  lingering  illness,  accompanied  with  failure  of 
sight  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  his  affiurs 
were  administered  to  a  great  extent  by  his  freed- 
man  Phormion,  to  whom  he  let  his  bimking  shop 
and  shield  manufrkctory,  and  settled  in  his  will 
that  he  should  marry  his  widow  Archippe,  with  a 
handsome  dowry,  and  undertake  the  guardianship 
of  his  younger  son  PasicleSb  His  elder  son,  Apol- 
lodorus,  grievously  diminished  his  patrimony  by 
extravagance  and  law-suits. 

Fiflph&i  (naai^ii),  daughter  of  Helios  (the 
Sun)  and  Peraeis,  and  a  sister  of  Circe  and  Aeetes, 
was  the  wife  of  Minos,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Androgeos,  Catreus,  Deucalion,  Glaucns, 
Acalle,  Xenodice,  Ariadne,  and  Phaedra.  Hence 
Phaedra  is  called  Patiphacia  (Ov.  Met.  xv.  500.) 
Respecting  the  passion  of  PasiphaS  for  the  beau- 
tiful bull,  and  the  birth  of  the  Minotaums,  see 
p.  450,  a. 

PasItOef  (IlM'iT^Aifr).  1.  A  statuary,  who 
flourished  about  B.  c.  468,  and  was  the  teacher  of 
Colotes,  the  contemporary  of  Phidias.— 8.  A  sta- 
tuary, sculptor,  and  silver-chaser,  of  the  highest 
distinction,  was  a  native  of  Magna  Graecia,  and 
obtained  the  Roman  franchise  with  his  countrymen 
in  fi.  c.  90.  He  flourished  at  Rome  from  about  60 
to  30.  Pasiteles  also  wrote  a  treatise  in  5  books 
upon  celebrated  works  of  sculpture  and  chasing. 

FasIthSft  (n«rt0taV  t  One  of  the  Charites, 
or  Grsces,  also  called  AgUua. — 8.  One  of  the  Ne- 
reids. 

Pftfitigxii  (na0'iTi7pi|s  or  IIcuririTpit:  prob. 
Karoon\  a  considerable  river  of  Asia,  rising  in  the 
mountains  £.  of  Mesobatene,  on  the  confines  of 
Media  and  Persis,  and  flowing  first  W.  by  N.  to 
M.  Zagros  or  Parachoathras,  then,  breaking  through 
this  chain,  it  turns  to  the  S.,  and  flows  through 
Susiana  into  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  after 
recetTiDg  the  Eulacns  on  its  W.  side.    Soma  geo- 
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graphers  make  the  Pasitigru  a  tributary  of  the 
Tigris. 

FMi&rSn  {Jlaffaip»v :  near  L^trarnkkLi  S.  W. 
of  Jocaunma)^  a  town  of  Epirus  in  Molossia,  and 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  Molossian  kings.  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  together  with  70 
other  towns  of  Epirus,  after  the  conquest  of  Mace- 
donia, B.C.  168. 

FaiiiSniu  CrifpiUL    [Campus.] 

Fauifiniu  Faului.    [Paulus.] 

Fataed  (nc^TOMcoi),  Phoenician  divinities  whose 
dwarfish  figures  were  attached  to  Phoenician 
ships. 

FatiUa,  Fataline.  [Pattala,  Pattalknb.] 

Fat&ra  (t&  Uiropai  Ilarape^r:  Fatara^  Ru.), 
one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Lyda,  was  a  flourishing 
sea-port,  on  a  promontory  of  the  same  name  (J 
liari^w  &irfMt),  60  stadia  (6  geog.  miles)  E.  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Xanthus.  It  was  early  colonised  by 
Dorians  from  Crete,  and  became  a  chief  seat  of  the 
worship  of  Apollo,  who  had  here  a  very  celebrated 
oracle,  which  uttered  responses  in  the  winter  only, 
and  from  whose  son  Patanis  the  name  of  the  city 
was  mythically  derived.  It  was  restored  and  en- 
larged by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  called  it 
Arsinoe,  but  it  remained  better  known  by  its  old 


name. 


P&t&vlnm  (Patavlnus :  Padowi  or  Padva\  an 
ancient  town  of  the  Veneti  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  on 
the  Medoacus  Minor,  and  on  the  road  from  Mutina 
to  Altinum,  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Trojan  Antenor.  It  became  a  flourishing  and 
important  town  in  early  times,  and  was  powerful 
enough  in  b.  c.  302  to  drive  back  the  Spartan 
king  Cleomenes  with  great  loss,  when  he  attempted 
to  plunder  the  surrounding  country.  Under  the 
Romans  Patavium  was  the  most  important  city  in 
the  N.  of  Italy,  and,  by  its  commerce  and  mann- 
fiu:tures  (of  which  its  woollen  stufi  were  the- most 
celebrated),  it  attained  great  opulence.  According 
to  Strabo  it  possessed  500  citizens,  whose  fortune 
entitled  them  to  the  eqaestrian  rank.  It  was 
plundered  by  Attila ;  and,  in  consequence  of  a 
revolt  of  its  citixens,  it  was  subsequently  destroyed 
by  Agilolf^  king  of  the  Langobai^  and  rased  to 
the  ground  ;  hence  the  modem  town  contains  few 
remains  of  antiquity.  —  Patavium  is  celebrated  as 
the  birth-place  of  the  historian  Livy.  —  In  its 
neighbourhood  were  the  Aqm*  PatavUuu^  also 
called  Apom  Fons^  respecting  which,  see  p.  65,  b. 

Fatsreiiliu,  C.  TdUmni,  a  Roman  historian, 
was  probably  bom  about  b.c.  19,  and  was  de- 
scended from  a  distinguished  Campnnian  family. 
He  adopted  the  profession  of  arms ;  and,  soon  after 
he  had  entered  the  army,  he  accompanied  C  Caesar 
in  his  expedition  to  the  East,  and  was  present  with 
the  latter  at  his  interview  with  the  Parthian  king, 
in  A.  D.  2.  Two  years  afterwards,  a.  d.  4,  he  served 
under  Tiberius  in  Germany,  succeeding  his  father 
in  the  rank  of  Praefectus  Equitnm,  naving  pr»- 
vionsly  filled  in  succession  the  offices  of  tribune  of 
the  soldiers  and  tribune  of  the  camp.  For  the 
next  8  years  Patercnlus  served  under  Tiberius, 
either  as  praefectus  or  legatus^  in  the  various  cam- 
paigns of  the  latter  in  Germany,  Pannonia,  and 
I)i£natia,  and,  by  his  activity  and  ability,  gained 
the  favour  of  the  future  emperor.  He  was  quaestor 
A.D.  7,  but  he  continued  to  serve  as  l^gatus  under 
Tiberiasb  He  accompanied  his  commander  on  hia 
return  to  Rome  in  12,  and  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  triumphal  proceaiioa  of  Tiberius,  idong  with 
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hit  brother  Magiaa  Oder.  The  2  brodien  were 
praetors  in  15.  PatercuIuB  was  alive  in  30,  as  he 
drew  up  his  hiitoiy  in  that  year  for  the  use  of 
M.  Vinidus,  who  was  then  contal ;  and  it  is  con- 
jectured, with  much  probabili^,  that  he  perished 
in  the  following  year  (31),  along  with  the  other 
friends  of  Sejanos.  The  fsTouiable  manner  in 
which  he  had  so  recently  spoken  in  his  histmy-  <if 
this  powerful  ni mister  would  be  sufficient  to  ensure 
his  condemnation  en  the  fall  of  the  latter.  The 
work  of  Paterculus,  which  haa  eoine  down  to  us, 
is  a  brief  historical  oompendiimi  in  two  books,  and 
bears  the  title  C.  Vellai  PaiereuU  HitLoriM  Ro- 
tmrnae  ad  M,  Vmioium  Cot,  £4bn  II,  The  be- 
ginning of  the  woric  is  wanting,  md  there  is  also 
a  portion  lost  after  the  8th  ^apter  of  the  &tt 
book.  The  object  of  this  compendium  was  to  giro 
a  brief  riew  of  univenal  hiilonr,  bnt  more  espe- 
cially of  the  ewnts  connected  with  Rome,  the  hi»- 
tory  of  which  oecnpies  the  main  portion  of  the 
bo<^.  It  commenced  apparently  wi^  the  destnie- 
tion  of  TroT,  and  ended  with  the  rear  30.  In  the 
execution  of  his  work,  VeSeius  has  shown  great 
skill  and  judgment.  He  does  not  attempt  to  give 
a  consecutive  accoont  of  aU  the  events  of  histoiy ; 
he  seises  only  upon  a  few  of  die  more  ]««minait 
fiftcts,  which  he  describes  at  sufficient  length  to 
leave  them  impressed  upon  the  recollection  of  his 
bearers.  His  s^le,  which  is  a  dose  imitation  of 
Sallttst**,  is  characterised  by  clearness,  conciseness, 
and  energy.  In  his  estimate  of  the  chamctexs  of 
the  leading  actors  in  Roman  history  he  generally 
exhibits  both  discrimination  and  judgment;  but 
he  lavishes  the  most  indiscriminate  praises,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  upon  his  patnm  Ti- 
berius. Only  one  manuscript  of  Pstercnlns  has 
come  down  to  us  ;  and  as  this  manuscript  abounds 
with  errors,  the  text  is  in  a  very  onrupt  state. 
The  best  editions  are  by  Rohnken,  hofgL  Bat 
1789;  by  Otelli,  Lips.  1835;  and  by  Bothe, 
Turici,  1887. 

Patemiia,  Tkznmtiniifl,  a  jurist,  is  probably 
the  same  peison  who  was  praefectos  praetorio 
mider  Commodns,  and  was  pat  to  death  by  the 
emperor  on  a  charge  of  treason.  He  was  the  wtiior 
of  a  work  in  4  bm>ks,  entitled  De  Re  MUUari  or 
Miiilarimmj  from  which  there  are  two  excerpts  in 
the  Digest 

Patmof  (TkiTfut :  P<amo\  one  of  the  isksds 
called  Sporades,  in  the  Icarian  Sea,  at  about  equal 
distances  S.  of  Samos,  and  W.  of  the  Prom.  Posi- 
dimn  on  the  eosst  of  Caria,  oelebnted  as  the  place 
to  which  the  Apostle  John  was  banished,  and  m 
which  he  wrote  the  Apocalypse.  The  natives  still 
afiect  to  show  Ae  cave  where  St  John  saw  the 
apocalyptic  visions  (r4  siH^Aaioy  r^r  AvwcaXtf^'fws). 
On  the  R  side  of  the  island  was  a  dty  with  a 
harbour* 

PlitrM  (ntfrpai, 'noTp^r  Herod.;  Ilar^dr: 
Ptdr<u\  one  of  the  12  cities  of  Aehaia,  was  situated 
W.  of  Rhium,  near  the  opening  of  the  Corinthian 
gnlf.  It  is  said  to  have  been  originanT  odled 
Ane  (*Ap^),  and  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
autochthon  Eomelns ;  and  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  lonisns  to  have  been  taken  possession  of  by 
Patrens,  from  whom  it  'derived  its  name.  The 
town  is  rarely  mentioned  in  eariy  Greek  histoiy, 
and  was  chiefly  of  importance  as  the  place  from 
which  the  Peloponnesians  directed  their  attadcs 
against  the  opposite  coast  of  Aetolia.  Patne  was 
«»  of  the  4  towns  which  took  the  leading  part  in 
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foonding  the  2nd  Achama  lesgse.  In 
qnenee  of  assislmg  the  AetolisQS  sgaiast  the  Gsnli 
in  B.C  279,  Pstrse  becsme  so  mskeaed  thst  n«t 
of  the  inhabitaoto  deserted  the  t»wA  sad  took  vp 
their  abodes  in  the  aeighhotiing  vittsges.  Code 
the  Roaians  it  contimied  to  be  sn  nognifiani 
phce  till  the  tisM  of  Angnstna,  nho  iMx  tk 
town  after  the  battle  of  Actian,  sgtia  coUerkd 
its  inhabitants,  and  added  to  them  those  of  Rhjpor. 
Augustus  further  gave  Pstae  doanBMi&  oter  tb; 
neighbouring  towns,  aad  even  ovor  Locra,  im! 
also  bestowed  apon  it  the  piivikgcs  of  s  Rama 
colony :  henee  we  &id  it  csUed  on  cobu  Cohm 
Angmta  Arw  PiOnam,  Sirsbo  dcsoibesPu^ 
in  his  time  as  a  flonrahhig  aod  popoloai  ton 
with  a  good  harboar ;  and  it  wss  fteqoe&tlyQe 
pkce  at  which  penons  Isnded  adfing  fron  l&Ir  tp 
Greece.  The  modem  Fofros  k  itiB  la  ia- 
portant  place,  but  eoBtaias  few  sesuiDB  of  ffiC- 
quity. 

FMradM  (norpejc^iftX  a  MacedousB  gcMK 
in  the  service  of  Sdeucns  I.  and  Antiodn  L 
kings  of  Syria.  PMiodes  held,  both  ssdcr  Se^ 
lencus  and  Antioehoa,  an  importsat  pmsoa^ 
over  some  of  the  E.  provinces  ci  the  SfiiiB  enfn 
During  the  period  of  his  holding  this  Vf^^ 
ooBected  accurate  geognphical  iafinsstioD,  v^ 
he  afterwards  poUished  to  the  woiU;  ^^^ 
he  is  frequently  cited  by  Stnbo,  v^  pbod "» 
utmost  rdiance  on  hb  accnrscy,  neithtfj^  ctf 
nor  exact  sobjeet  of  his  work  is  nested  \ 
seems  clear,  Iwwevec,  that  it  indnded  i  fcx^ 
account  of  India,  as  w«n  as  of  the  coimtBff*y 
banks  of  the  Oxus  and  the  Caspian  So.  P>&*°f 
regarded  the  Gsspian  Sea  as  a  gnlf  or  akt  3^5 
ocean,  and  maintained  the  poesxhifitf  ^  <^ 
thither  by  sea  frtmi  the  Indiui  Oeean. 

Pfttroeii  iBlfila  (narp^xXeir  rirnr:  £^ 
mri  or  Gmdnmm\  a  sman  ishnd  dF  ^  ^**^- 
coast  of  Attica,  near  Snninm. 

PatrodiiB  (nirpoKkos  or  narpmXJif), ^"^^ 
bratcd  fnend  of  Achillea,  was  son  of  Uea^  ^^ 
Opus,  and  grandson  of  A^or  and  Acgin*  *^^^ 
he  is  caOed  AelondtM,    His  mother  ii  c«Bai«7 
called  Sthenele,  but  some  mentioo  her  na^  '-':* 
name  of  Periapis  or   Polymde.     Aeios,  ^ 
grand&ther  of  AcfaiOes,  was  a  bretber  of  M0«- 
tius,  BO  that  Achilles  and  Pktrodai  vei«  ^' 
men  as  wen  as   friends.      While  Btill  t  ^_ 
Patrodus  xnvnhmtarily  dew  CIysoa3fiBOSt  »{.  J 
Amphidamss.    In  oonsequeooe  of  thu  socidfct  V 
was  taken  by  his  fittber  to  Pdeu  ai  "^^^ 
where  he  was  educated  togeAer  with  Ac}>->>»- 
He  is  said  to  have  taken  part  ua  the  expelt^ 
against  Troy  on  accoimt  of  his  attschwsi  v- 
Achilles.    He  fought  bravely  against  the  Tn}>^'> 
until  his  friend  withdrew  from  the  scene  <^^,fi 
when  Pstrochis  followed  his  example.    But  ▼>'' 
the  Greeks  were  hard  pressed,  he  begged  AckL.n 
to  allow  bnn  to  put  on  his  armoui;  and  wii^  - 1 
men  to  hasteti  to  the  assistance  of  the  GRtri^j 
Adiilles  granted  the  request,  and  Pstrodv  ^ 
ceeded  in  driving  back  the  Trojans  sad  titt- 
guishing  the  fire  whidi  was  raging  anocg  ''^ 
ships.    He  dew  many  enemies,  aad  thrice  r-*-' 
an  assault  upon  the  waBs  of  Troy;  bat  s^  ^ 
sudden  he  was  stiud:   by  ApoQo,  snd  bec:s 
senseless.      In  this   state  Eophosbus   imn   -' 
through  with  his  lance  frem  behind,  aad  Hkj' 
gave  bun  the  last  and  fotal  hbw.     Hector  * 
took  possession  of  his  armour.     A  loag  ftnu 
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now  eaiiied  between  the  Gneki  and  Trojaiis  f«r 
the  body  of  Pafcrediu ;  but  the  Ibrmer  obkaiaed 
potaesnon  of -it,  and  broogfat  it  to  Achillea,  who 
WH  deeply  grieved,  and  vowed  to  aTcnge  the 
death  of  hit  inend.  Thetii  protected  the  body 
with  ambrotia  agaiait  decompoiition,  until  Achillet 
had  Uiaore  aolemnly  to  born  it  with  fiiaeial  aacri- 
fices.  Hit  aahee  ware  colkcted  in  a  golden  nni 
which  IKonysos  had  once  given  to  Thetia,  and 
were  depooited  under  a  nMioad,  when  the  remaoM 
of  AchOlea  were  mbaeqnently  buried  Funend 
gamea  wen  celebated  in  hia  honour.  Achillea 
and  Patrodoa  met  again  in  the  lower  world ;  or, 
aecaiding  to  othera,  they  continned  after  their 
death  to  live  together  in  the  ialand  of  Leuce. 

Patnm,  an  Epioufan  philoeopher,  Kted  &r 
aome  time  in  Rome,  when  be  became  acqnainted 
with  Cicero  and  othera.  Fnm  Roeae  he  remoTed 
to  Athena^  and  then  aoeceeded  Phaedma  aa  pre- 
aident  of  the  Epieiuean  aeheol,  a.  c.  52L 

PftttUft.    [Pattalbics.] 

Fattilina  or  PateUne  (TktmJini^  ncEroXqr^ : 
Lower  Semde\  the  name  ef  the  great  delta  farmed 
by  the  2  principal  anna  by  which  the  Indoa  fidU  into 
the  aea.  At  tne  apes  of  the  delta  atood  the  dty 
PattUa  or  PatUa  (prob.  i7fimi6(M<).  The  name 
ia  probably  a  native  Indian  word,  namely  the 
Sanacrit/Mwa,  which  meana  Ae  W.  0010111311,  ^^ 
ia  applied  to  the  W.  part  of  N.  India  abont  the 
Indue,  in  contradiattnction  to  the  E.  pait  abont 
the  Gangea. 

PfttmeXni,  a  anname  of  Janna.    [JANua] 

Patfinaa  ( nirou^r :  0.  T.  Pithom :  prob.near 
Habaaejfk^  or  BtiUteU\  an  Egyptian  city  in  the 
Anbian  Desert,  on  the  &  maigin  of  the  Delta, 
near  Babaatia,  and  near  the  commencement  of* 
Necho*8  canal  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea;  built 
by  the  Itraelitea  daring  their  captivity  (Exed.  i.  IIX 

Paallaa  or  PanUIaa.  LLbUul  [Lolua.] 
^8.  Pomiwia,  wife  of  Seneca  the  philoaopher, 
and  probably  the  danghter  of  Pompeiua  Paulinnai 
who  commanded  in  Germany  in  the  reign  of  Nero. 
When  her  hoaband  waa  eondemned  to  death,  ahe 
opened  her  veina  aloi^  with  him.  After  the  blood 
had  flowed  some  time,  Nero  commanded  her  veina 
to  be  bound  up ;  ahe  lived  a  few  yean  longer,  but 
with  a  paleiieaa  which  teatified  how  near  ahe  had 
been  to  death. 

PaaUani.  1.  PoaqMiiu,  commanded  in  Ger- 
many along  with  L.  An^tina  Vetua  in  A.n.  68,  and 
competed  the  dam  to  natrain  the  inundationa  of 
the  Rhine,  which  Druna  had  commenced  63  years 
before.  Seneca  dedicated  to  him  hia  tveatiae  D0 
BreoUaU  VUa$  ;  and  the  Ponpeta  Paulina,  whom 
tlM  philoaopher  mairied,  waa  probably  the  danghter 
of  thia  Paulinua.«-8.  0.  Baatfinltti,  propraetor  in 
Mauretania,  in  the  nign  of  the  emperor  Claudiua, 
A.  D.  42,  when  he  conquend  the  Moon  who  had  re- 
volted, and  advanced  aa  Car  aa  Mt  Atlaa.  He 
had  the  command  of  Britain  in  the  reign  of 
Naro,  from  59  to  62.  For  the  fint  2  yean  all 
hia  nndertakiaga  wan  ancoaaaful ;  but  during  hia 
abaenee  on  an  ezpeditiaa  againat  the  island  of 
Mona  (AnglutfX  the  Britona  roae  in  nbellion 
under  Boadicea  (61).  They  at  fint  met  with 
great  aoeceaai  but  wen  conquend  by  Soatoaina 
an  hia  return  from  Mona.  [Boadjcba.}  Ia  66 
ha  waa  cananl ;  and  aficr  the  death  of  Nero  ia  68 
ha  waa  one  of  Otho^a  genanla  ia  the  war  againat 
ViteUiaa.  It  waa  againat  hia  advice  that  Otho 
fiiqghttha  battle  at Bednacum.    Hawaapaidonad 
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by  Vitelliua  after  Nero's  death.— 8.  Of  Milan(A/a. 
diohmrttia\  waa  the  aecntary  of  St  Ambrose,  after 
whose  death  he  became  a  deacon,  and  repaind  to 
Africa,  where,  at  the  requeat  of  St  Augnatine,  he 
oompoaed  a  biography  of  hia  fonner  patron.  Thla 
biognphy,  and  2  other  amall  worka  by  Paulinos, 
an  atill  extant— 4.  Maropiiu  Poatini  AniBini 
Paaliniu,  bishop  of  Nola,  and  hence  genenlly 
deaignated  Pawliiu$  NaUauu^  waa  bom  at  Bour- 
deaux,  or  at  a  neighbouring  town,  which  he  calla 
Embromagum,  about  a.  d.  $53.  Hia  pannto  wen 
wealthy  and  dluatriooa,  and  he  roceived  a  cok^ 
wdnntien,  enjoying  in  particular  the  kutructiona  of 
the  poet  AnaoniuiL  After  many  yean  apent  in 
worldly  honoan  he  withdrew  htm  the  worid,  and 
waa  evcatoally  chosen  bishop  of  Nola  in  409.  He 
died  in  431.  The  worka  of  Panlinua  an  still 
extant,  and  oonaiat  of  Eputolm  (51  in  number), 
Carmma  (32  ia  number,  composed  in  a  great  va- 
riety of  metiea),  and  a  abort  tract  entitled  Pamo 
S,  Cfeami  ArtUMmuu.  Edited  by  Le  Brua»  4to. 
Pkria,  1685,  lepdated  at  Veren.  1786. 

Paallaa  or  Paolva,  a  Roman  eognomen  in  many 
gentes,  but  beat  known  aa  the  name  of  a  family  !t 
the  Aemilia  genai  The  name  waa  originally 
written  with  a  douUe  ^  but  auhaequently  with 
only  one  I, 

Panlaa  (HaSAorX  Gbeek  writera.  L  Aaginita, 
a  celebrated  medical  writer,  of  when  penonal  his- 
tory nothisg  ia  known  except  that  he  waa  bom  in 
Aegina,  and  that  he  tnvelled  a  good  deal,  visiting, 
among  other  plaeea,  Alexandria.     He  probably 
lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  7th  eentuiy  after 
Chriat    He  wrote  sevcnl  medical  works  in  Greek, 
of  which  the  principal  one  ia  atill  extant,  with 
no  exact  title,  but  commonly  called  Ih  Its  M&' 
din  LAri  Septem,  Thia  work  ia  chiefly  a  coinpita- 
ticn  from  fonner  writers.    The  Greek  text  Itaa 
been  twice  published,  Venet  1528,  and  IkuiL 
1538.  There  ia  an  excellent  English  tranalation  by 
Adams,  London,  1834,  aeq.  «-2.  Of  Alazttadria, 
wrote,   in    a.  a.  378,  an  /afrotfaioCroa  io  Astro- 
loffjf  {Elauymyii  tit  rifr  AnrcXcfffiarM^r),  which 
has  come  down  to  ua,  edited  by  Schatus  or  Scbato, 
Wittenberg,  1586.— 8.  Of  Baaoiata,  a  cele- 
brated hereakreh  of  the  IM  century,  was  made 
biahop  of  Antioch,  about  a.  d.  260.     He   waa 
condemned   and    deposed  by  a  council  held  in 
269.     Paalua  denied  the  distinct  personality  of 
the  Son  of  God,  and  maintained  that  the  Word 
came  and  dwelt  in  the  man  Jnua.«"4.-8ilea- 
tiarii,  ao  called,  because  he  waa  chief  of  the  si- 
lentiaiii,  or  secretariea  of  the  emperor  Justinian. 
He  wrote  varioua  poema,  ef  whidi  the  following 
an  extant:  — (1.)  A  Dtmr^ium  of-ike  Church 
of  St,  iSbpMg  {^JBppmns  rtm  mov  r%s  hylat  2o- 
^(aa),  eonaiating  of  1029  versea,   of  which  the 
firat  134  an  iaaabic,  the  nat  hexameter.    Thia 
poem  givea  a  olear  aiad  gn^ic  deacriptioa  of  the 
auperb  atracton  which  fimna  ito  aubjeiBt,  and  waa 
recited  by  ito  aother  at  the  aecond  dedication  of 
the  chuich  (a.  d.  562),  after  the  reatontion  of 
thedoan,whichlmdfisUenin.    Edited  by  Gnefo, 
Lipa  1822,  and  by  Bdcker,  Bonn,  1837,  m  the 
Bonn  edition  of  the  Byxantine  hiatoriaaa.    (2L) 
A  Dmanptkm  nf  ike  Pmlpk  (1«ffa#it  r^  tf^ 
CsMWfX  fanalating  of  304  veian,  ia  a  aapplemcntto 
the  fimaer  poem.    It  u  priaiad  in  tta  editioaa 
mantiaoed  above.    (3.)  ^jyaws,  83  in  all,  given 
in  thoito^Wya.    Amoag  than  ia  a  poem  (Si  Ifta 
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PftuloSi  AemlUiii.    L  X.,  costal  b.  c.  802, 
and  magitter  equitum  to  tk«  dictator  Q.  Fabiui 
Maximal  Rallianos,  301.— -8.  X.,  coosol  255 
with  Ser.  Folvios  Paetinoi  Nobilior,  aboat  the 
middle  of  the  lit  Panic  war.     See  Nobilior, 
No.  1.  ■—  8.  L.,  Bon  of  No.  2.,  consol  219,  when 
he  oonquered  Demetriai  of  the  iiland  of  Pharof  in 
the  Adriatic,  and  compelled  him  to  fly  for  refuge 
to  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia.    He  wai  coniul  a 
2nd  time  in  216  with  C;  Teientiat  Vairo.    This 
waa  Uie  year  of  the  memorable  defeat  at  Cannae. 
[Hannibal.]    The  battle  was  fought  againit  the 
advice  of  Pauloi ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  many 
distingaished  Romans  who  perished  in  the  engage- 
ment, refusing  to  fly  from  the  field,  when  a  tribune 
of  the  soldiers  ofiered  him  his  horse.    Hence  we 
find  in  Horace  (Cbrm.  i.  12) :  ^  animaeqae  magnae 
prodigum  Paulam  superante  Poeno.**    Pftulus  was 
a  staunch  adherent  of  the  aristocraqr,  and  was 
raised  to  the  consulship  by  the  latter  party  to 
coonterbahmce  the  influence  of  the  plebeian  Te- 
lentius  Varro.  —■4.  L.,  afterwards  sumamed  Macb- 
D0NICV8,  son  of  No.  3,  was  bom  about  230  or  229, 
since  at  the  time  of  his  2nd  consulship,  168,  he 
was  upwards  of  60  years  of  age.    He  was  one  of 
the  best  specimens  of  the  high  Roman  nobles.    He 
would  not  condescend  to  flatter  the  peopfe  for  the 
offices  of  the  state,  maintained  with   strictness 
severe  discipline  in  the  anoy,  was  deeply  skilled 
in  the  law  of  the  augun,  to  whose  coll^  he  be- 
longed, and  maintained  throughout  life  a  pure  and 
unspotted  character.    He  was  elected  curule  aedile 
192 ;  was  praetor  191,  and  obtained  Farther  Spain 
as  his  province,  where  he  carried  on  war  with  the 
Lusitani ;  and  was  consul  181,  when  he  oonquered 
the  Ingauni,  a  Ligurian  people.     For  the  next  13 
years  he  lived  quietly  at  Rome,  devoting  most  of 
his  time  to  the  eSducation  of  his  children.    He  was 
consul  a  2nd  time  in  168,  and  brought  the  war 
against  Perseus  to  a  conclusion  by  the  defeat  of 
the  Macedonian  monarch  near  Pydna,  on  the  22nd 
of  June.    Perseus  shortly  afterwards  surrendered 
himself  to  Paulus.   [Pxrsbus.]     Paulus  remained 
in  Macedonia  during  the  greater  part  of  the  follow- 
ing year  as  proconsul,  and  arranged  the  affiun  of 
Macedonia,  in  conjunction  with  10  Roman  commis- 
sioners, whom  the  senate  had  despatched  for  the 
purpose.      Before   leaving    Greece,    he  marched 
Into  Epims,  where,  in  accordance  with  a  cruel 
conunand  of  the  senate,  he  gave  to  his  soldiers  70 
towns  to  be  pillaged,  because  they  had  been  in 
alliance  with  Perseus.    The  triumph  of  Paulus, 
which  was  celebrated  at  the  end  of  November, 
167,  was  the  most  splendid  that  Rome  had  yet 
seen.     It  lasted  three  days.    Before  the  triumphal 
car  of  Aemilius  walked  the  captive  monarch  of 
Macedonia  and  his  children,  and  behind  it  were 
lus  two  illustrious  sons,  Q.  Fabina  Mazimus  and 
P.  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger,  both  of  whom 
had  been  adopted  into  other  fiimilies.    Bat  the 
glory  of  the  conqueror  was  dooded  by  fiunily  mis- 
fortune.   At  this  very  time  he  lost  his  two  younger 
sons ;  one,  12  years  of  age,  died  only  5  days  be- 
fore his  triumph,  and  the  other,  14  years  of  age, 
only  3  days  after  his  triumph.    The  loss  was  all 
the  severer,  since  he  had  no  son  left  to  carry  his 
name  down  to  posterity.   In  164  Paulas  was  censor 
with  Q.  Mareius  Philippos,  and  died  in  160,  after 
a  l<nig  and  tedious  illnesa.    The  fbitone  he  left 
behind  hhn  waa  ao  small  aa  acarcely  to  be  sufficient 
to  pay  his  wi&^s  dowry.    The  Adelphi  of  Tennod  { 
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brought  out  at  the  fonoal  gsmes  ezkibited  in 
his  honour.  Aemilius  Paulas  was  msrried  twke. 
By  his  first  wtfe,  Papiris,the  danghter  of  C  H 
pirius  Maso,  consul  231,  he  had  4  chiVlRn,  2  mos. 
one  of  whom  waa  adopted  by  Fabios  Maximiui&ii 
the  other  hy  P.  Scipio,  and  2  daaghten,  one  i 
whom  waa  married  to  Q.  Aelins  Tobero,  and  tb 
other  to  M.  Oato,  son  of  Cato  the  ceoMr.  He 
afterwards  divoreed  Papiria ;  and  bybii  2nd  vi&. 
whose  name  is  not  mentioned,  he  had  2  aooi,  t1»k 
death  has  been  mentioaed  above,  snd  a  dangbter, 
who  was  a  child  at  the  time  that  her  bther  va} 
elected  to  his  2nd  consulship. 

Pavlni,  JfllXui,  one  of  the  most  distmgviibed  of 
the  Roman  jurists,  baa  beea  sappoied,  vid^n* 
any  good  reason,  to  be  of  Greek  origin.  Hents 
the  auditorium  of  Paninian,  and  caaseqaeotlr  ^ 
acting  aa  a  iuriat  in  tae  reign  of  Septinins  Sevo?. 
He  waa  ezUed  by  Elagabalua,  but  be  wai  noM 
by  Alexander  Severna  when  the  latter  be<affie'i> 
peror,  and  waa  made  a  member  of  his  tati^ 
Paulus  also  hdd  the  office  of  pFsefeetna  piv«n 
he  aurvived  hia  contemporary  Ulpian.  Pkoluvu 
perhi^  the  most  fertile  of  all  the  Rnatf  >i' 
writers,  and  there  is  more  excerpted  &«  iiia  - 
the  Digest  than  from  any  other  jurist,  except  I  :■ 
pian.  Upwarda  of  70  aeparate  works  brPairj 
are  quoted  in  the  Digeat  Of  these  hia  fosn 
work  waa  Ad  Edietum,  in  80  books.  ^ 

Paalu,  Putiiiiiil,  a  contemponry  and  fne. 
of  the  younger  Pliny,  waa  a  diatingo^iied  R«u 
equea,  and  was  celebrated  for  his  elegiac  u^  '^< 
poems.  He  belonged  to  the  sane  rmx^^ 
(Mevania  in  Umbria)  aa  Propeitios,  vkffl  - 
numbered  among  hia  anceatoxa. 

FauaxiXaa  (nawrorior).    t  A  Spattaa  of  -^ 
Agid  branch  of  the  royal  finnily,  the  mo  of  C^'  • 
brotna  and  nephew  of  Leonidas.    ^^^''}*]T^ 
incorrectly  call  him  king ;  but  he  only  wtw^ 
his  father  Cleombrotua  in  the  guardiambip  «^  i" 
cousin  Plistarchus,  the  aon  of  Leonidsa,  far  *'^ 
he  exerdaed  the  functions  of  royalty  from  &  c  1< 
to  the  period  of  his  death.     In  479.  vbai  *^* 
Athenians  called  upon  the  LaeedaemoniaQS  for  ii 
agauist  the  Persians,  the  Spartans  sent  a  Mv  &i 
5000  Spartans,each  attended  by  7  Helots,  nod^f  t ; 
command  of  Pausaniaa.     At  the  Isthmiis  P^' 
nias  was  joined  by  the  other  Peloponneiiaa  aln^ 
and  at  Eieusis  by  the  Athenians,  and  f(ffib^>' 
took  the  command  of  the  combined  feire^  thr  i^<' 
Greek  generala  forming  a  aort  of  council  of  %v. 
The  allied  forces  amounted  to  nearly  1 10,000  c'- 
Near  Phitaeae  in  Boeotia,  Faasaniu  defeated  -:*• 
Persian  army  under  the  command  of  Hard(<n:2i 
Thia  deciaive  victory  secured  the  indepeod^cc*  ? 
Greece.    Pausanias  received  aa  hia  reward  a  t^fi'^ 
of  the  Peraian  apoila.     In  477  the  coofedtr- 
Greeka  aent  out  a  fleet  under  the  commari 
Pauaaniaa,  to  follow  up  thcar  aueeeas  by  dnn'^ 
the  Peraiana  completely  out  of  Europe  sod  \f 
ialanda.    Cypraa  waa  firat  attacked,  and  the  grrv*' 
port  of  it  subdued.    From  Cypraa  Pausaniai  sal- 
to  Byzantium,  and  captured  mt  ci^.    The  car^ 
of  this  city  afforded  Panaanias  an  opportnDif  f 
commencing  the  execution  of  the  dengo  vhki'  ' 
had  apparently  formed  even  before  karing  Gr^ 
Dasaled  by  hia  auboeaa  and  repatation,  his  •»* 
aa  a  Spartan  dtiten  had  beeone  too  restzictMi 
hia  ambition.    Hia  poaitioii  aa  tt^i  v>i  < 
which  muat  terminate  wheo  the  kiqg  becaiih 
age.    He  therefim  aimMl  at  bteoHliiv  tyrant  o^^ 
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the  whole  of  Greece,  with  the  aasiitance  of  the 
Persian  king.  Among  the  priioneii  taken  at  By- 
zantiuffl  were  tome  Peniaas  connected  with  the 
roTiI  liumly.  These  he  tent  to  the  king,  with  a 
letter,  in  which  he  offered  to  bring  Sparta  and  the 
reft  of  Greece  under  hie  power,  and  propoeed  to 
3UUTT  his  daughter.  His  offers  were  gladly  ao» 
ccpteid,  and  whateTer  amount  of  troops  and  money 
he  required  for  accomplishing  his  designs.  Pausa- 
ms  now  let  no  bounda  to  his  arrogant  and  do- 
ifiineexing  temper.  The  allies  were  so  disgusted 
by  his  conduct,  that  they  all,  except  the  Pdopon- 
ceiians  and  A^ginetans,  Yoluntarily  offered  to 
t'uifer  to  the  Athenians  that  pre-eminence  of 
oak  which  Sparta  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  In  this 
var  the  Athenian  confederacy  first  took  its 
TOf.'  Reports  of  the  eonduct  and  designs  of  Pau- 
m'iu  reached  Sparta,  and  he  was  recalled  and  put 
ipa  bis  trial ;  but  the  evidence  respecting  his 
meditated  treachery  was  not  yet  thought  sufficiently 
iiTong.  Shortly  afterwards  he  returned  to  By- 
Z4.nt:anu  without  the  orders  of  the  ephors,  and 
reopved  hia  treasonable  intrigues.  He  was  again 
rrv-Aued  to  Sparta,  was  again  put  on  his  trial,  and 
*ixn  aqoitted.  But  even  after  this  second  escape 
Lt  iiill  coatinned  to  carry  on  hia  intrigues  with 
i'er^ia.  At  length  a  man,  who  was  charged  with 
a  letter  to  Penia,  baring  his  suspicions  awakened 
V  |)0Ucbf  that  none  of  those  sent  previously  on 
5iiii]«reinodshad  retomed,  counterfeited  the  seal 
f'(  Paamm  and  opened  the  letter,  in  which  he 
f  ••uid  diRctions  for  hia  own  death.  He  carried 
(viftter  to  the  ephora,  who  prepared  to  arrest 
huAAoiu:  bat  he  took  refuse  in  the  temple  of 
AtVna  Chaldoecus.  The  ephors  stripped  off  the 
f'^  of  the  temple  and  built  up  the  door ;  the 
'*'  i  mother  of  Pauaanias  is  said  to  have  been 
>'"njr  the  first  who  laid  a  stone  for  this  purpose. 
^^^'^  he  was  on  the  point  of  expiring,  the  ephors 
'A  him  out  lest  hia  death  should  pollute  the 
^'(Va&iy.     He  died  as  soon  as  he  got  outside, 

-  '  •  4 '  0.  He  left  3  sons  behind  him,  Piistoanax, 
^t^rvanii  king,  Cleomenes  and  Ariatodes.  — 2. 
^''  cf  Pliitoanaz,  and  grandson  of  the  preceding, 

*  ^'^"'7  of  Sputa  from  B.C.  408  to  394.    In  403 

*<d*  trn  with  an  amy  into  Attica,  and  secretly 

><"}red  the  cause  of  Thrasybulua  and  the  Athe- 

''xiles,  in  order  to  counteract  the  plans  of 

•'^der.    In  395  Pausanias  was  sent  with  an 

-'-  r  ajTiinat  the  Thebans  ;  but  in  consequence  of 

'i«ath  of  Lysander,  who  was  slain  under  the 

'   f  Haliartns,  on  the  day  before  Pauaanias 

'  •  ''d  the  spot,  the  king  agreed  to  withdraw 

'  ^'ftn  from  Boeotia.     On  his  return  to  Sparta 

-'  *u  impeached,  and  aeeing  that  a  fair  trial  was 

^ ' '  be  hoped  for,  went  into  voluntary  exile,  and 

-  ** '  tMJrmned  to  death.     He  was  living  at  Tegea 

'''^^  when  Mantinea  was  besieged  by  his  son 
>**^*'p(ilit,  who  succeeded  him  on  Uie  throne.  —  3. 

*  -i  oi  Macedonia,  the  son  and  successor  of  Aero- 
'  He  waa  assassinated  in  the  year  of  his  ac- 
"  ^  by  Amyntaa  11^  394.-4.  A  pretender  to 

'  trriiu)  of  Macedonia,  made  his  appearance  in 

'•  tfter  Alexander  II.  had   been  assassinated 

'  ^'•"ieaueus.    Eorydioe,  the  mother  of  Alex- 

^  tent  to  request  the  aid  of  the  Athenian 

;    ^  Iphicratea,  who  expelled  Pausanias  from 

' '  cofdMB.  «-6.  A  Macedonian  youth  of  dis< 

•'-'>hed  fiuDily,  from  the  province  of  Orettia. 

'J  been  shamefully  treated  by  Attains,  he 

.  >i  n«d  oC  the  outage  to  Philip  ;  but  as  Philip 
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took  no  notice  of  his  complaints,  he  directed  his 
vengeance  against  the  king  himselfl  He  shortly 
afterwards  murdered  Philip  at  the  festival  held  at 
Aegae,  336,  but  was  slain  on  the  apot  by  soma 
officers  of  the  kmg^  guard.  Suspicion  rested  on 
Olympias  and  Alennder  of  having  been  privy  to  the 
deed ;  but  with  regard  to  Alexander  at  any  rate 
the  suspicion  is  pro£ibly  totally  unfounded.  There 
was  a  story  that  Pausanias,  while  meditating  re- 
venge, having  asked  the  sophist  Hermocratet 
which  was  the  shortest  way  to  fiune,  the  latter  re- 
plied, that  it  was  by  killing  the  man  who  had  per- 
formed the  greatest  achievements.  —■6.  The  traveller 
and  ge<^gnpher,  was  perhaps  a  native  of  Lydia. 
He  lived  under  Antoninus  Pius  and  M.  Aurelius, 
and  wrote  his  celebrated  work  in  the  reign  of  the 
latter  emperor.  This  work,  entitled  'EAAmo^  Ilepi- 
in^^Sf  a  Peri^ffetii  or  limerary  ofGrteo^  is  in  10 
books,  and  contains  a  description  of  Attica  and 
M^garis  (i.X  Corinthia,  Sicyonia,  Phliasia,  and 
Axgolis  (iL),  Laoonica  (iii.),  Messenia  (iv.),  £lis 
(v.  vi.),  Achaea  (vii.),  Arcadia  (viii.),  Boeotia 
(ix.X  Phocis  (x.).  The  work  shows  that  I^ausa- 
niaa  visited  most  of  the  places  in  these  dirisiona 
of  Greece,  a  fact  which  is  clearly  demonstrated  by 
the  minuteness  and  particularity  of  his  description. 
The  work  is  meraly  an  Itinerary.  Pausanias  gives 
no  general  description  of  a  country  or  even  of  a 
place,  but  he  describes  the  things  as  he  comes  to 
them.  Hia  account  is  minute ;  but  it  mainly  refen 
to  objects  of  antiqui^,  and  worka  of  art,  such  as 
buildings,  temples,  statues,  and  pictures.  He  also 
mentions  mountains,  rivers,  and  fountains,  and  the 
mythological  stories  connected  with  them,  which 
indeed  an  his  chief  inducements  to  speak  of  them. 
His  religious  feeling  was  strong,  and  his  belief 
sure,  for  he  tells  many  old  legends  in  true  good 
&ith  and  seriousness.  Hia  style  has  been  muck 
condemned  by  modem  critics ;  but  if  we  except 
some  a>rrupt  passages,  and  if  we  allow  that  his 
order  of  words  is  not  that  of  the  best  Greek  writers, 
there  is  hardly  much  obscurity  to  a  person  who  is 
competently  acquainted  with  Greek,  except  that 
obscuritv  which  sometimes  is  owing  to  the  mattor. 
With  the  exception  of  Herodotus,  there  is  no 
writer  of  antiquity,  and  perhaps  none  of  modem 
times,  who  has  comprehended  so  many  valuable 
fiacts  in  a  small  volume.  The  best  editions  are  by 
Siebelis,  Lips.  1822—1828,  5  vols.  8vo.  and  by 
Schubartand  WaU,Lips.  1838 — 40,  3  vols.  8vo. 

Fan^bM  (Ilavo-faf),  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Greek  painters,  was  a  contemporary  of  Ariatidea, 
Meknthius,  and  Apelles  (about  &c  360—330), 
and  a  disciple  of  Pamphilus.  lie  had  previously 
been  instructed  by  his  father  Brietev,  who  lived  at 
Sicyon,  where  al«>  Pauaias  poased  his  life.  The 
department  of  the  art  which  Pauaias  most  prac- 
tised was  painting  in  encaustic  with  the  eetirum. 
His  favourite  subjects  were  small  paneKpictures, 
chiefly  of  boys.  One  of  his  most  celebrated  pic- 
tures was  the  portrait  of  Glycen,  a  flower-giri  of 
his  native  city,  of  whom  he  was  enamoured 
when  a  young  man.  Most  of  his  paintings  were 
probably  transported  to  Rome  with  the  other  trea- 
sures of  Sicyonian  art,  in  the  aedileship  of  Scauma, 
when  the  state  of  Sicyon  was  compelled  to  sell  all 
the  pictures  which  were  public  property,  in  order 
to  niy  its  debts. 

Panailfpum  (t^  XlovirUtnrov),  that  is,  the 
**  grief-aaauaging,**  was  the  name  of  a  splendid 
villa  near  Ne^wlis  in  Campania,  which  Vedioa 
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Po11k>  bequeathed  to  Angastai.  The  name  wits 
ttantfierred  to  the  celebrated  grotto  (now  /*on/tjppo) 
between  Naples  and  Pnzcuoli,  which  was  formed 
bj  a  tannel  cut  through  the  rock  by  the  arehitect 
Cocceras,  by  oonmand  of  Agrippa.  At  its  entrance 
the  tomb  of  Vnvfl  ia  still  shown. 

Fauon  (na»9wr),  a  Greek  painter,  who  ap- 
pears from  the  description  of  Aristotle  {PoeL  2.  §  2.) 
to  have  lived  somewhat  earlier  than  the  time  of  this 
philosopher. 

PantftlM  (Pansnlanns :  Jlfonle  ddf  Olmo\  a 
town  in  the  interior  of  Picennm,  between  Urbs 
Salvia  and  Ascnhmi. 
P&Tor.    [Pallor.] 

Paz,  the  goddess  of  Peace,  called  IrSne  by  the 
Greeks.     [Iebnb.] 

Paz  Jfina  or  Paz  Angoita  {Befa\  a  Roman 
colony  in  Lnsitania,  and  the  seat  of  a  Conventus 
jnndicns,  N.  of  Julia  Myrtilis. 

Pazi  (Paxo  and  Ant^nuoy,  the  luime  of  2  snudl 
islands  off  the  W.  coast  of  Greece,  between  Corcyia 
and  Leucas. 

PSdaMun  or  Pvdaeni  (n^fioior,  accns^  Horn.  IL 
xiiL  172),  a  town  of  the  Troad. 

PMiHam  {TlrfiiXtotf).  t  (C  Cfhmxxt)^  a  pro- 
montory of  Caria,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Sinus 
Glancns,  called  also  Artemisiinn  from  a  temple  of 
Artemis  upon  it  —  8.  {Qxpo  deUa  Orega)  a  pro- 
montoiT  on  the  E.  side  of  Cyprus. 

PMIsa  (n^9oo-a :  nirtoireijs,  pL  ni}8ao-M, 
Herod.),  a  very  ancient  city  of  Caria,  was  originally 
a  chief  abode  of  the  Leleges.  Alexander  assigned  it 
to  HalicamassQS.  At  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire 
it  had  entirely  vanished,  though  its  name  was  pre* 
served  in  that  of  the  district  around  its  site,  namely 
PadisiB  {Htficurii).  Its  locality  is  only  known 
iAaa  far,  that  it  must  have  stood  somewhere  in  the 
triangle  formed  by  Miletus,  Halicamassus,  and 
Stntonicea. 

PSdfttna  (n^ScKTos),  a  town  of  Mysia  on  the 
Satniois,  mentioned  several  times  by  Homer.  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  time  of  Strabo,  who  says 
that  jt  was  a  settlement  of  the  Leleges  on  M.  Ida. 
Padiftnui,  Aaoonlai.  [Abconiu&] 
Pedins.  1.  Q.,  the  great-nephew  of  the  dic- 
tator C.  Jnlins  Caesar,  being  the  grandson  of  Julia, 
Caesar's  eldest  sister.  He  served  under  Caesar  in 
Gaul  as  his  legatus,  b.  c.  57.  In  55,  he  was  a 
candidate  for  the  curule  aedileship  with  Cn.  Plan- 
cius  and  others,  but  he  lost  his  election.  In  the 
civil  war  he  fought  on  Caesar^s  side.  He  was 
praetor  in  48,  and  in  that  year  he  defeated  and 
slew  Milo  in  the  noghbourhood  of  Thurii.  In  45, 
he  served  against  the  Pompeian  pwty  in  Spain. 
In  Caesar^s  will  Pedius  was  named  one  of  his  heirs 
along  with  his  two  other  great-nephews,  C.  Octa- 
vius  and  L.  Pinarius,  Octavius  obtaining  5>4th8  of 
the  property,  and  the  remaining  l-4th  being  divided 
between  Pinarius  and  Pedius :  the  latter  resigned 
bis  share  of  the  inheritance  to  Octavius.  Atwt 
the  fall  of  the  consuls,  Hirtius  and  Phnsa,  at  the 
battle  of  Mutina  in  April,  43,  Octavius  marched 
upon  Rome  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  in  the  month 
of  August  he  was  elected  consul  aJong  with  Pedins. 
The  latter  forthwith  proposed  a  law,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Lex  Pedia,  by  which  all  the  murderers 
of  Julius  Caesar  were  punished  with  tupue  et  ignu 
vUerdidio.  Pedius  was  left  in  chai^  of  the  city, 
while  Octavius  marched  into  the  N.  of  Italy.  He 
died  towards  the  end  of  the  year  shortly  after  the 
aaws  of  the  proscription  had  reached  Rome.  —8 
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Seztat,  a  Roman  jurist)  frequently  dtid  byPtohn 
and  Uipiaa«  lived  before  the  time  of  Hadnsn. 

P<dnffliaai(nsSi>i>Aijyrfy),scity  ia  the  intern 
of  Pisidia,  and  ^patently  on  the  Earymedos, 
above  Aspendns  and  Selge.  It  fsniNd  sn  iDd^ 
pendent  state ;  bvt  was  almost  oHHAudy  at  a« 
with  Selge.  Mr.  Fdlowes  supposes  iti  nte  to  be 
maiked  by  the  ruins  of  the  Ronaa  period  uv 
BoOku-Kai  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Eaymedai. 

PMo  AlUnovimn.    [ALiRif0TA29u&] 

Podaeaaas,  Saz.  1.  Propraetor  in  SicSj,  ac 
76  and  75,  in  die  latter  of  which  yean  Cken 
served  under  him  as  quaestor.— 2.  Son  cf  tlie 
preceding,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Atticos  ad 
Cicero.  In  the  civil  war  Psdueaeos  iid«d  with 
Caesar,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  in  48  to  tit 
government  of  Sardinia.  In  99,  he  was  prspiKtor 
in  Spain. 

Padvm  (Pedftnns :  Crcsffinmo),  an  andeot  t9« 
of  Latinm  on  the  Via  Lavicana,  whieh  Mi  inta 
decay  at  an  early  period. 

Pefaa.    [Paoak.] 

Ngiaii*  (nij7«oif ),  L  e.  spraog  from  fepfo, 
was  applied  to  the  foontain  Hippooeoe,  viw^ 
was  called  forth  by  the  hoof  of  Pegasoi  TV 
Muses  are  also  called  Peffotida^  hecaBse  tiie  to- 
tain  Hippocrene  was  sacred  to  them. 

PBgasas  {U4tya»ros),    L  The  edehnted  vicr^ 
horae,  whose  origin  is  thus  r^ted.  WhaPmn 
struck  off  the  head  of  Medusa,  with  whsn  Pn^ 
don  had  had  intercourse  in  the  f»m  of  a  hont  v  > 
bud,  there  sprang  from  her  Chrysaar  and  tbe  ktffe 
Pegasus,     llie  latter  received  this  name  Ww 
he  waa  believed  to  have  made  his  appeataocF  eeir 
the  sources  (iHh^)  of  Oeeanna    He  ssoenM  ^ 
the  seats  of  the  immortals,  and  afrervaids  XM  b 
the  palace  of  Zeas,  for  whom  he  carried  tiisa^ 
and  lightning.    According  to  this  view,  vkieit  i> 
apparently  the  moat  ancient,  Pegasos  «»  "^ 
thundering  horse  of  Zens  ;  bnt  later  wrioi  de- 
scribe him  as  the  horae  of  £os  (Aurora),  isd  i^f^ 
him  among  the  staia. —  Pegasas  also  acts  s  ^F^^ 
nent  part  in  the  combat  of  BelleiopboB  sgsitft  tbe 
Chimaera.     In  order  to  kill   the  ChaasA  a 
was  necessary  for  BeHeropbon  to  obtain  poiKfH^ 
of  Pegasus.     For  this  porpoee  the  soothssrer  Pf- 
lyidus  at  Corinth  adviaed  him  to  spend  s  nirfat  a 
the  temple  of  Athena.    As  Bellerophoa  vai  vJk? 
in  the  temple,  the  goddess  appeared  to  hia  is  a 
dream,  commanding  him  to  aacrifiee  to  Posetd«< 
and  gave  him  a  golden  bridle.     When  he  av<^ 
he  found  the  bridle,  ofieiad  the  asaifiee,  and  canf^t 
Pegasus,  while  he  waa  drinking  at  the  well  P>i^ 
According  to  some  Athena  heiaelf  tamed  and  bridal 
Pegasus,  and   surrendered    kin  to  BelleroplK>o< 
A&r  he  had  conquered  the  Chiamara,  be  fi»d» 
voared  to  rise  up  to  heaven  upon  his  wia^  ^>f^^ 
but  fell  down  upon  the  earth.     [BaLLiaorflov] 
Pegasas  however  continaed  his  ilight  to  1k«*c*- 
—  Pegasas  was  also  regarded  as  the  hoise  of  t^ 
Muses,  and  in  this  conneetsoa  is  more  oeJebntn 
in  modem  times  tinm  in  antiquity ;  for  with  tbetf 
cienta  he  had  no  oonaectiea  witii'tbe  Moseu  exrrt 
producing  with  his  hoof  the  inspiring  ivauna 
Hippocrene.    The  stoiy  about  this  fouttiB  rss 
as  follows.    When  the  9  Mases  engaged  in  a  <««^ 
test  with  the  9  danghten  of  Picfos  on  Mt.  H^j 
con,  all  became  daxkaass  when  the  daajrht«r>  j 
Pierus  began  to  sing  ;  whereas  dariaa  the  son:  c^ 
the  Mnsea,  heaven,  tiie  sen,  and  all  the  rntr 
stood  still  to  listen,  and  Helicon  rase  heav(o«iR 
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with  deligbt,  until  Pfegami,  on  the  adTicc  of 
Powtdon,  stofyped  its  accent  by  kicking  it  with  his 
hoof.  From  this  kick  then  arose  Hippoeicne, 
the  inapiriflg  well  of  the  Miuee,  on  Mt  Helicon, 
which,  for  this  reaaon,  Peniiu  oMBfomM  eabaUumt, 
Others  again  nlate  tliat  Pegasus  caused  the  well 
to  gush  forth  because  he  was  thirsty.  Pegaaos  is 
(^n  seen  represented  in  ancient  wocks  ef  art 
al(»g  with  Athena  and  Bellerophon.  —  A.  A  Ro- 
man jurist,  one  of  the  followers  or  pupih  of  Proeo- 
1ns  and  praefectus  urbi  vnder  Doraitian  (Jut.  i?. 
76).  The  Senatusoonfoltum  Pegasianuro,  which 
was  passed  in  the  time  of  Ve^asian,  when  Pegasus 
was  consul  suffectus  with  Pniio,  probably  took  its 
name  from  hnn. 

Mm  Ltew.    [Pblm  LAcua] 

FelAgliu,  probably  a  native  of  Britain,  cele- 
brated as  the  propagator  of  those  heretical  opinions, 
which  have  derived  their  name  fimn  hixa,  and 
which  were  opposed  with  grait  enngy  by  his  con- 
temporaries Augustine  and  Jerome.  He  first  ap- 
pears in  history  about  the  beginning  of  the  5th 
century,  when  wc  find  him  residing  at  Rome.  In 
the  year  409  or  410,  when  Alaric  was  threatening 
the  metropolis,  Pelagius  aecompanied  by  his  dis- 
ciple and  ardent  admirer  Coelestius,  passed  over 
to  Sicily,  from  thenoe  proceeded  to  Africa,  and 
leaving  Coelestiua  at  Carthage,  sailed  for  Palestine. 
The  fame  *of  his  sanctity  had  preceded  him,  for 
upon  his  arrival  he  was  received  with  great  warmth 
by  Jerome  and  many  other  distinguished  frthers 
of  the  church.  Soen  afterwards  the  opmions  of 
Pelagius  wero  dencranoed  as  heretical ;  and  in 
A,  D.  417  Pelagius  and  Coelestius  wero  anathenn^ 
tiaed  by  Pope  Innocentms.  A  very  few  only  of 
the  nnmenms  treatises  of  Pelagius  have  descended 
to  us.    They  are  printed  with  the  works  of  Je- 
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PelagSnla  (UOjoywia :  TUXdymt§t^  pi.).  1.  A 
district  in  Macedonia.  The  Pelagones  wero  an 
ancient  people,  probably  of  Pelasgic  origin,  and 
aeem  originally  to  have  inhabited  the  valley  of  the 
Axius,  since  Homer  calls  Pelagon,  a  son  of  Azius. 
The  Pelagones  afterwards  mignted  W.-wards  to 
the  Erigon,  the  country  around  which  received  the 
name  of  Pelagonia,  which  thua  biy  S.  of  Paeonia. 
The  chief  town  of  this  district  was  also  called 
Pelagonia  (now  VaoUa  or  Momattir),  which  was 
under  the  Romans  the  capital  of  the  4th  division 
of  Macedonia,  It  was  situated  on  the  Via  Egnatia 
not  fu  from  the  narrow  passes  leading  into  Illyria. 
—  8.  A  district  in  Thessaly,  called  the  Pelagonian 
Tripolis,  because  it  consisted  of  the  3  towns  of 
AzOrui,  Pythiimi,  and  Doliche.  It  was  situated 
W.  of  Olympus  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Titare- 
iius,  and  belonged  to  Perrhaebia,  whence  these  8 
towns  an  sometimes  called  the  Perrhaebian  Tri- 
polia.  Some  of  the  Macedonian  Pelagonians,  who 
had  been  driven  out  of  their  homes  by  tlje  Paeo- 
nians,  migrated  into  this  part  of  Theualy,  which 
was  originally  inhabited  by  DorianSb 

Pelasgi  (IlfAatfTof),  the  eariiest  inhabitants  of 
Greece  who  established  the  worship  of  the  Dodo- 
naean  Zeus,  Hephaestus,  the  Cabin,  and  other  divi- 
nitiet  that  belong  to  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  They  claimed  descent  from  a  mythical 
hero  Pelaagus,  of  whom  we  have  diilerent  accounts 
in  the  different  paita  of  Oreeoe  inhabited  by  Pelas- 
giana.  The  nation  was  widely  sprsad  over  Onece 
and  the  islands  of  the  Grecian  anbipelago  ;  and 
the  name  of  Pttmagia  was  given  at  one  time  to 


Greece.  One  of  the  most  ancient  traditions  repre- 
sented Pelasgus,  as  a  descendant  of  Phoroneus,  king 
of  Aigos;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  generally  be- 
lieved by  the  Greeks  that  the  Pelasgi  spread  from 
Argoa  to  the  other  countries  of  Greece.  Arcadia, 
Attica,  Epims  and  Thessaly,  were,  in  addition  to 
Argos,  some<»f  the  principal  seats  of  the  Pelugi. 
They  wen  also  found  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  aocording  to  some  writers  in  Italy  as  well  Of 
the  language,  habits,  and  cirili^ation  of  this  people, 
we  possess  no  certain  knowledge.  Herodotus  says 
they  spoke  a  barbarous  language,  that  is,  a  lan- 
guage not  Greek  ;  but  firom  the  fiu:ility  with  which 
the  Greek  and  Pelasgic  languages  coalesced  in  all 
parts  of  Greece,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  Athe- 
nians and  Arcadians  an  said  to  have  been  of  pun 
Pelasgic  origin,  it  is  probable  that  the  2  languages 
had  a  close  affini^.  The  Pelaagi  an  further  said 
to  have  been  an  agricultural  people,  and  to  have 
possessed  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  useful 
arts.  The  most  ancient  architectural  remains  of 
Greece,  such  as  the  treasury  or  tomb  of  Athens  at 
Mycenae,  an  ascribed  to  the  Pelasgians,  and  an 
rited  as  specimens  of  Pelasgian  architecture,  though 
then  is  no  positive  authority  for  these  statements. 

Pllaagla  [U^Xaayfa)^  an  ancient  name  of  the 
islands  of  Delos  and  Lesbos,  nferring,  of  course,  to 
their  having  been  early  seats  of  the  Pelasgians. 

Pelaagl5tis(neXa07««»rit),  a  district  in  Thessaly, 
between  Hestiaeotts and  Magnesia.  [Thbsballa.] 

FeUlglU.      [PBLA80L] 

Pelenddnee,  a  Oltiberian  people  in  Hispania 
Tarraoonensis  between  the  sources  of  the  Durius 
and  the  Iberus. 

PeletihriSiiXwm  (ncXff^rioy),a  mountainous  dis- 
trict in  Thessaly,  part  of  Mt.  Pelion,  when  the 
Lapithae  dwelt,  and  which  is  said  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  Pelethroniua,  king  of  the  Lapithae, 
who  invented  the  use  of  the  bridle  and  the  saddle. 

POeui  (IlifXci^f),  son  of  Aeacus  and  Endeis, 
was  king  of  the  Myrmidons  at  Phthia  in  Thessaly. 
He  was  a  broker  of  Telamon,  and  step-brother  of 
Phocus,  the  son  of  Aeacus,  by  the  Nereid  Psamatbe. 
Peleus  and  Telamon  resolved  to  get  rid  of  Phocus, 
because  he  excelled  them  in  their  military  games, 
and  Telamon,  or,  according  to  others,  Peleus,  mur- 
dered their  step-brother.  The  2  brothers  concealed 
their  crime  by  removing  the  body  of  Phocus,  but 
wen  nevertheless  foimd  out,  and  expelled  by 
Aeacus  from  Aegina.  Pdeus  went  to  Phthia  in 
Thessaly,  when  he  was  purified  from  the  murder 
by  Eurytion,  the  son  of  Actor,  married  his  daughter 
Antigone,  and  received  with  her  a  3rd  of  Eurytion^ 
kingdom.  Others  nlate  that  he  went  to  Ceyx  at 
Trachis ;  and  as  he  had  rome  to  Thessaly  without 
companions,  he  prayed  to  Zeus  for  an  army ;  and 
the  god,  to  please  Peleus,  metamorpfaMcd  the  ants 
(fi^pfiflMt)  into  men,  who  wen  accordingly  called 
Myrmidons.  Peleus  accompanied  Eurytion  to  the 
Calvdonian  hnnt,  and  involuntarily  killed  him 
with  his  spear,  in  consequence  of  which  he  fled 
from  Phthia  to  lolcus,  when  be  was  again  purified 
by  Acastus,  the  king  of  the  place.  While  residing^ 
at  lolcus,  Attydamia,  the  wife  of  Acastus,  fell  in 
love  with  him ;  but  as  her  proposals  wen  rejected 
by  Peleus,  she  accused  him  to  her  husbiuid  ot 
having  attempted  her  virtue.  Acastus,  unwilling 
to  stain  his  hand  with  the  blood  of  the  man  whom 
he  had  hospitably  received,  and  whom  he  had  puri- 
fied from  his  guilt,  took  him  to  Mt.  Pelion,  where 
they  hunted  wild  beasts  ;  and  when  Peleus,  over- 
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come  witli  btigno^  luul  fkllen  adeep,  Acastoi  left 
him  alone,  and  concealed  hia  iword,  that  he  might 
be  deatroyed  by  the  wild  beaata.  When  Peleoa 
awoke  and  aonght  hii  iword,  he  waa  attacked  by 
the  Centauia,  bat  waa  aiTed  by  Chiron,  who  alao  re- 
fttored  to  htm  hia  sword.  There  an  aome  modifi- 
cations of  this  aoooont  in  other  writeta :  instead  of 
Astydamia,  some  mention  Hippolyte,  the  danghter 
of  Cretheos  ;  and  others  relate  that  after  Acastna 
had  concealed  the  sword  of  Peleoa,  Chiron  or  Her- 
mes brought  him  another,  which  had  been  made 
by  Hephaestoa.  While  on  Mt.  Pelion,  Peleos 
married  the  Nereid  Thetis,  by  whom  he  became 
the  &ther  of  Achilles,  though  some  regarded  this 
Thetis  as  diflferent  from  the  marine  diTinity,  and 
called  her  a  daughter  of  Chiron.  The  gods  took 
part  in  the  marriage  solenmity ;  Chiron  presented 
Pelens  with  a  lance,  Poseidon  with  the  immortal 
horses,  Balins  and  Xanthus,  and  the  other  gods 
with  arms.  Eris  or  Strife  was  the  only  goddea 
who  was  not  invited  to  the  nuptials,  and  she  re- 
venged herself  by  throwing  an  apple  among  the 
guests,  with  the  inscription  **  to  the  &uest** 
[Paris.]  Homer  mentions  Achilles  as  the  only 
son  of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  but  hiter  writers  state 
that  she  had  already  destroyed  by  fire  6  children, 
of  whom  she  was  the  mother  by  Peleus,  and  that 
as  she  attempted  to  make  away  with  Achilles,  her 
7th  child,  she  was  prevented  by  Peleus.  After 
this  Peleus,  who  is  also  mentioned  among  the 
Argonauta,  in  conjunction  with  Jason  and  the 
Dioscuri,  besieged  Acastus  and  lolcus,  slew  Asty- 
damia, and  over  the  scattered  limbs  of  her  body 
led  his  warriors  into  the  city.  The  flocks  of  Peleus 
were  at  one  time  worried  by  a  wolf,  which 
Psamathe  had  sent  to  avenge  the  murder  of  her  ion 
Phocus,  but  she  herself  afterwards,  on  the  request  of 
Thetis,  turned  the  animal  into  stone.  Peleus, 
who  had  in  former  times  joined  Hercules  in  his 
expedition  against  Troy,  was  too  old  to  accompany 
his  son  Achules  against  that  city :  he  remained  at 
home  and  survived  the  death  of  his  son. 

PSU&det  (neAloScr),  the  daughten  of  Pelias. 
See  PKLIA& 

PfiUas  (IlfAlas),  son  of  Poseidon  and  Tyro,  a 
daughter  of  Salmonens.     Poseidon  once  visited 
Tyro  in  the  form  of  the  river-god  Enipeus,  with 
whom  she  was  in  love,  and  she  became  by  him  the 
mother  of  Pelias  and  Neleus.    To  conceal  her 
shame,  their  mother  exposed  the  2  boys,  but  they 
were  found  and  reared  by  some  countrymen.  They 
aabiequently  learnt  their  parentage ;  and  after  the 
death  of  Cretheut,  king  of  lolcos,  who  had  married 
their  mother,  they  seised  the  throne  of  lolcos,  to  the 
exclusion  of  Acson,  the  son  of  Cretheus  and  Tyro. 
Pelias  soon  afterwards  expelled  his  own  brother 
jjeleus,  nnd  thus  became  sole  ruler  of  lolcos.  After 
PeliM  had  long  reigned  over  lolcos,  Jason,  the 
ion  of  Aeson,  came  to  lolcos  and  claimed  the  king- 
dom as  his  right.     In  order  to  get  rid  of  him,  Pe- 
lias sent  him  to  Colchis  to  fetch  the  golden  fleece. 
Hence  arose  the  celebrated  expedition  of  the  Argo- 
^nauts.     After  the  return  of  Jason,  Pelias  was  cut 
to  pieces  and  boiled  by  his  own  daughten  (the 
Peliadet),  who  had    been   told   by  Medea  that 
in  this  manner  they  might   restore  their  fiither 
to  vigour  and  youth.      His    son  Acastus   held 
funeral  games  in  his  honour  at  lolcus,  and  ex- 
pelled Jason  and  Medea  from  the  country.    [For 
details,  see  Jason  ;    Mbdba;    Aroonautak.] 
•%  of  several  of  the  daughten  of  Pelias 
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are  laeotded.  The  moat  oelebrrted  of  then  vii 
Aloestis,  the  wife  of  Admetas,  who  is  tkotSoR 
called  by  Ovid  Pdkm  ymtr. 

PflUM  (nifXcttus,  nipXfW),  a  pstranjnje 
from  Pelcua,  generally  given  to  his  son  Achilles, 
more  rarely  to  his  grsodscn  Neoptoleoras. 

PiUgni,  a  brave  and  waxlike  people  of  Sabim 
origin  in  oentral  Italy,  hounded  &E.  bj  the  Mare, 
N.  by  the  Marradni,  S.  by  Sammom  sod  the 
Frentani,  and  E.  by  tha  Frestsai  likeviie.  The 
climate  of  their  eonntry  vras  cold  (Hor.  Cbm.  iii, 
19.  8.) ;  but  it  produeed  a  eonsidenUe  quatitT 
of  flax  and  was  celebnted  Car  its  hooejr.  Tu 
Peligni,  like  their  neigkhonrs,  the  Hsisi,  vat 
r^arded  aa  magicians.  Their  priadpsl  tovu 
were  ComriNiUM  and  Soufa  They  oiBed  a 
bnve  resistance  to  the  Romans,  but  condBded  i 
peace  with  the  vepublie  along  with  their  neighboon 
the  Marsi,  Marradni  and  Frentani  in  a.  c.  3&i 
They  took  an  active  part  intheSodsl  «ar(90,8<!), 
and  their  chief  town  Corfinxum  was  destined  br  ibe 
allies  to  be  the  new  capital  of  Italy  in  pb»  ^ 
Rome.  They  were  snbdaed  by  Ponpeiiii  Stnba, 
after  which  time  they  are  rarely  mentiooed. 

PSliBMIU  Kons  (rd  IlcXiMuor  jpss,  orncAAf- 
inuo¥i  M.  EUom}^  the  highest  moontain  of  t&« 
island  of  Chioa,  a  little  N.  of  the  dty  of  Chios  viu 
a  celebrated  temple  of  Zc^  IlcXinubt. 

Pdiima,  or  more  commonly  PaUmiMU  (ni- 
XfynsncXuvoAor:  <AirrfiUb'),  a  town  of  Tbanir 

in  Hestiaeotis,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Peneav  n* 
taken  by  the  Romana  in  their  war  with  Antiodis. 

POIon,  more  laraly  PiOot  {rh  IHaiit  ^: 
PlmUOd  or  Za$om\  a  lofty  range  of  mmmtiins  ia 
Thessaly  in  the  dittzktof  Magnesia,  was  Bitastedb^ 
tween  the  lake  Boebeis  and  the  Pagaausn  gsK  u^ 
formed  the  promontoriea  of  Sepias  and  Aeuiio. 
Its  sides  were  covered  with  wood,  and  en  itio^ 
mit  veas  a  temple  of  Zeus  Actaens,  where  tte  caU 
was  BO  severe,  that  the  persons  who  weot  ift  P*^ 
cession  to  this  temple  once  a  year  wore  thick  ikaa 
to  protect  themselves.     Mt  PeUon  was  ceiebotei 
in  mythology.    The  gianta  in  their  wsr  vith  tbt 
gods  are  said  to  hava  attempted  to  heap  0«s  >^ 
Olympus  on  Pelion,  or  Pelion  and  Osa  oa  Oip- 
pus  in  order  to  scale  heaven.    Near  the  taauut  :i 
this  mountain  was  the  cave  of  the  Centaor  Chine 
whose  residence  vras  probably  placed  here  o&  a:- 
count  of  the  number  of  the  medicinal  plsnti  rb^ 
grew  upon  the  mountain,  aince  he  was  celebiavd 
for  his  skill  in  medicine.     On  Pelion  sko  ta 
timber  was  felled,  virith  which  the  ship  Aigo  ^^^ 
built,  whence  Ovid  a{q>liea  the  tenn  Fetias  vu.r 
to  this  ship. 

PsUa  (n^AAa:  ncAXmbt,  PeOaeas).^  1.  ^-■ 
Hm\  an  ancient  team  of  Macedonia  in  the  dbtn.: 
Bottiaea,  was  situated  upon  a  hill,  end  apoo  t  U^'^ 
formed  by  the  river  Lydiaa,  120  stadis  from  -U 
mouth.  It  continued  to  be  a  place  of  small  .c* 
portance  till  the  time  of  Philip,  who  made  it  ^^ 
residence  and  the  capital  of  the  MaeedMusn  m'- 
narchy,  and  adorned  it  with  many  public  baildio^ 
It  is  frequently  mentioned  by  subsequent  wrti^n 
on  account  of  its  being  the  birth-place  of  Al^sctiir 
the  Great.  It  was  the  capital  of  iMie  of  the  4  distneti 
into  which  the  Ronmns  divided  Macedonia  [lee  T- 
404, a.],and  was  subsequently  madea  Roman colos) 
under  the  name  of  CoL  JmL  A^  Pdia.^^  (^^ 
Bujeh  $)^  the  S.-most  of  the  10  cities  which  c^ 
posed  the  Decapolis  in  Penea,  that  is  in  Pal^ 
tine  £.  of  the  Jordan,  stood  5  Roman  miles  SX 
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of  Sejtliopolia,  and  waa  aUo  called  Bovru,  It 
taken  hj  Antiochoi  the  Great,  in  the  wan  between 
Srria  and  EgTpt,  and  was  hdd  hj  a  Macedonian 
colony,  till  it  waa  destroyed  by  Alexander  Jannaeus 
on  aceovnt  of  the  refusal  of  iti  inhabitants  to  em- 
brace the  Jewish  religion.  It  was  restored  and  given 
bade  to  its  old  inhabitants  by  Pompey.  It  waa  the 
place  of  refuge  of  the  Chnattana  who  fled  from 
Jerusalem  before  its  capture  by  the  Romana.  The 
exact  site  of  PeUa  ia  Tery  uncertain.  —  8.  A  city 
of  Syria  on  the  Onmtes,  formerly  called  Phanace, 
was  named  Pella  by  the  Macedoniana,  and  after- 
vAids  Ataumjl  (No.  1.)*—*^  In  Phrygia.  [Pkl- 

Pallaeiw  Pagns  waa  the  name  given  by  Alex- 
ander, after  PeUa  in  Macedonia,  to  the  diatrict  of 
Satiam  about  the  moatha  of  the  Tigria  ;  in  which 
i^  baitt  the  city  of  Alexandria,  alterwarda  called 
Chanx. 

PeUioa.    [Pbllsnx,  No.  2.] 

PelUoi  (nsAA^int,  Dor.  lIcAXdra:  lleAAifi^t). 

h  A  city  in  Achaia  bordering  on  Sicyonia,  the 

nuMt  E.4y  of  the  12  Achaean  citiea,  waa  aituatcd 

on  a  hiU  60  atadia  from  the  city,  and  waa  atrongly 

furtifwd.    Ita  port-town  waa  Ariatonautae.    The 

ancienta  deriT«l  its  name  fitmi  the  giant  Pallaa, 

or  iron  the  Argive  Pellen,  the  aon  of  Pborbaa.    It 

i'i  racntiaoad  in  Homer;  and  the  inhabitanta ' of 

;>cione  ia  the  peninaula  of  Pallene  in  Macedonia 

pn>fraaed  to  be  deacended  from  the  Pellenaeana  in 

.4chaia,  who  were  ahip  wrecked  on  the  Macedonian 

mast  on  their  return  from  Troy.    In  the  Pelopon- 

Druao  war  Pellene  aided  with  Sparta.    In  the 

'miirr  wan  of  Greece  between  the  Achaean  and 

ActoUaa  leagnea,  the  town  waa  aavetal  timea  taken 

by  the  cootendii^  partiea. — Between  Pellene  and 

Aegae  thtrt  was  a  amaller  town  of  the  aame  name, 

*ltn  tha  celebrated  Pellenian  doaka  (n«AAi|- 

».acal  x^"^^"^}  ^**^  made,  which  were  given  aa 

:  hz  a  to  the  victors  in  the  gamea  at  thia  pUoe. 

«*  2.  Usimlly  called  PeUaaa,  a  town  in  Laconia 

jn  the  Eoiotaa,  about  60  atadia  N.W.  of  Sparta, 

U  U  ofiag  to  the  Spartan  TripoUa. 

Pflddta  (UiiAMyit  Xi^i^y,  in  App.  noX^tif : 
Anayroy,  a  poit-tnwn  belonging  to  Buthrotum  in 
{^trroa,  and  oo  a  bay  which  probably  bore  the 
■juu^  name. 

TMpitk  or  Pelopla  (IlfA^cia),  daughter  of 
T  'jestca,  dwelt  at  Sicyon,  where  her  fiither  offered 
*>  r  T  olcnoe*  without  knowing  that  ahe  waa  hia 
•■.lighter.  While  pregnant  by  her  father,  ahe 
I  .MjTifd  bar  ancle  Atreua.  Shortly  aflerwarda  ahe 
ire  a  aoa  Aegiathna,  who  eventually  murdered 
\riyo8.     [For  detaila,  aee  AxoitTHUB.] 

Peld^UAfl  (IltAoirtSat),  the  Thefaan  general  and 

'Umaao,  aoa  of  Hippodua,  waa  deacended  from  a 

•'tijc  fiaaailj  and  inherited  a  large  Mtate,  of  which 

-  made  m  liberal  nae.  He  lived  alwaya  in  the 
o«at  firendahip  with  Epaminondaa,  to  whoae 
mpie  frugality,  aa  he  could  not  persnade  him  to 

•  uv  hia  riches,  he  is  said  to  have  aaaimilated  hia 
.«B  mode  of  life.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  ex- 
-y^'aaf  thM  Spartana  from  Thebes,  B.C.  379 ;  and 

-  B»  thia  time  antil  hia  death  ^ere  waa  not  a 
r^^  tn  wkieh  he  waa  not  entruated  with  aome  im- 
•^rtant  canmand.  In  371  he  waa  one  of  the 
7'i^baa  eoauBaadera  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  ao 
btal  to  tha  Laeedaemoniaaai  and  joined  Epami- 

IB   oifiiag  the  expediency  of  immediate 

In  Stfd,  he  waa  also  one  of  the  generals  in 

te  Ul  MWBMi  of  PaiepcniiaiBa  by  the  Thebana. 
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Reapeeting  hia  accnaation  on  hia  retom  from  thia 
campaign,  aee  p.  241,  b.  In  368  Pelopidaa  waa 
aent  again  into  Theaaaly,  on  2  aeparate  occaaiona, 
in  consequence  of  oompUunta  againat  Alexander  of 
Pherae.  On  hia  lat  expedition  Alexander  of 
Pherae  aooght  aafety  in  flight ;  and  Pelopidaa  ad- 
vanced into  Macedonia  to  arbitrate  between  Alex- 
ander II.  and  Ptolemy  of  Alorua.  Among  the 
hoatigea  whom  he  took  with  him  from  Macedonia 
waa  the  fomoua  Philip,  the  fother  of  Alexander 
the  Great  On  hia  2nd  viait  to  Theaaaly,  Pelo- 
pidaa  went  aimply  aa  an  ambaaaador,  not  expecting 
any  oppoaition,  and  unprovided  with  a  military 
force.  He  waa  aeiied  by  Alexander  of  Pherae, 
and  waa  kept  in  confinement  at  Pherae  till  hia 
liberation  in  367«  by  a  Theban  force  under  Epa- 
minondaa. In  the  aame  year  in  which  he  waa  ra- 
leaaed  he  waa  aent  aa  ambaaaador  to  Suaa,  to  coun- 
terKt  the  Lacedaemonian  and  Athenian  nwo- 
tiationa  at  the  Peraian  court  In  864,  the  Theaaalian 
towna  again  applied  to  Thebea  for  protection  againat 
Alexander,  and  Pelopidaa  waa  appointed  to  aid 
them.  Hia  foreea,  howei^  were  diamayed  by  an 
eclipae  of  the  aun  (June  13X  and,  therefore,  leaving 
them  behind,  he  took  with  him  into  Theaaaly  onlv 
300  horse.  On  hia  arrival  at  Pharsalua  he  col- 
lected a  force  which  he  deemed  snffidoit,  and 
marched  againat  Alexander,  treating  lightly  the 
great  diaparity  of  nnmben,  and  remarking  that  it 
waa  better  aa  it  waa,  aince  there  would  be  more 
for  him  to  conquer.  At  Cynoacephalae  a  battle 
enaned,  in  which  Pdopidaa  drove  the  enemy  from 
their  ground,  but  he  himself  was  slain  as,  burning 
with  resentment,  he  pressed  rashly  forward  to 
attack  Alexander  in  person.  The  Thebans  and 
Thessalians  made  great  lamentations  for  his  death, 
and  the  latter,  having  earnestly  requested  leave  to 
bury  him,  celebrat^  his  funeral  with  extraor- 
dinary splendour. 

Pi&poniiiiiif  (i|  n%K9w6yrtiffos :  Jl/orw),  the 
S.  part  of  Greece  or  the  peninsula,  which  was  con- 
nected with  Hellas  proper  by  the  isthmus  of  Corinth« 
It  is  said  to  have  denved  ita  name  Peloponneaua 
or  the  **  ialand  of  Pelopa,"  from  the  mythical  Pelopa. 
[PitoPfl.]  Thia  name  does  not  occur  in  Homer. 
In  hia  time  the  peninaula  waa  aometimea  called 
Apiot  {nm  Apia,  aon  of  Phoronena,  king  of  Argoa, 
and  aometimea  Argot ;  which  namea  were  given  to 
it  on  accotmt  of  Argoa  being  the  chief  power  in 
Peloponnesus  at  that  period.  Peloponnesus  was 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Corinthian  gnU^  on  the 
W.  by  the  Ionian  or  Sicilian  sea,  on  the  S.  by  the 
Libyan,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Cretan  and  Myrtoan 
seas.  On  the  £.  and  S.  there  are  3  great  gulfs, 
the  Aigolic,  Laconian,  and  Messenian.  The  ancienta 
compared  the  shape  of  the  country  to  the  leaf  of 
a  plane  tree  ;  and  ita  modem  name,  the  Motm 
(6  Mmp4os\  whidi  firat  oeenrs  in  the  12th  century 
of  the  Christian  aera,  waa  given  it  on  account  of 
ita  reaembhince  to  a  mulbenry-lea^  Peloponnesus 
waa  divided  into  various  provincea,  all  of  which 
were  bounded  on  one  aide  by  the  aea,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Arcadia,  which  waa  in  thu  ctwiiC  of 
the  country.  Theae  provincea  were  Achaia  in 
the  N.,  Elm  in  the  W.,  MaassNiA  in  the  W. 
and  S.,  Laconia  in  the  S.  and  £.,  and  Corinthia 
in  the  E.  and  N.  An  account  of  the  geography 
of  the  peninaula  ia  given  under  theae  namea.  The 
area  of  Peloponnesna  ia  computed  to  be  7779  Eng- 
liah  milea ;  and  it  probably  contained  a  popuhitioo  of 
npwazda  of  a  miluon  in  the  flonriahing  p«iod  eC 
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Greek  kutoiy.  —  PdApoonesu  was  originally  in- 
habited by  Pde^giuii.  Subeeqnenily  the  Aehaeana, 
who  belonged  to  the  AeoUc  zaca*  eettled  in  the  E. 
and  S.  parts  of  the  peninaola,  in  Argdia,  Laconia, 
and  Meieenia  ;  and  ^e  lonians  in  the  N.  part,  in 
Aehaia ;  while  the  remains  of  the  oiiginal  inhabi- 
tants of  the  coontry,  the  Pdasgians,  collected  chiefly 
in  the  cental  part,  in  Arcadia.  Eighty  Tears  afber 
the  Trojan  war,  according  to  mythical  chronolegy, 
the  Dorians,  under  tiie  conduct  of  the  Heradidae, 
intaded  and  conquered  Peloponneans,  and  esta- 
blished Doric  states  in  Argolis,  I^conia,  and  Mes- 
seiua,  from  whence  they  extended  their  power  oyer 
Corinth,  SicyMi,  and  Menuv.  Part  of  the  Achaean 
population  remained  in  these  provinces  as  tributary 
subjects  to  the  Dorians  under  the  name  of  Perioeci ; 
while  others  of  the  Adiaeans  passed  over  to  the  N. 
of  Pdoponnesus,  expelled  the  lonians,  and  setUed 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  which  was  called  after 
them  Achaia.  The  AetoUans,  who  had  invaded 
Peloponnesus  along  with  tiie  Dorians,  settled  in 
Elis  and  beeaaae  mtermingled  with  the  original 
inhabttantiw  The  peninsula  remained  under  Doric 
influence  during  tiie  most  important  period  of  Greek 
history,  and  opposed  to  the  great  Ionic  dty  of 
Athens.  After  the  ccmquest  of  Messenia  by  the 
Spartans,  it  was  under  the  supremacy  of  Sparta, 
till  the  overthrow  of  the  power  of  the  latter  by  the 
Thebans  at  the  battle  of  Lenctra,  n.  c.  S71. 

Pilops  (IIcAmfr),  grandson  of  Zeas,  and  son  of 
Tantalus  and  Dione,  the  daughter  of  Atlas.  Some 
writers  call  his  mother  Euiyanassa  or  Clytia.  He 
was  married  to  Hippodamia,  by  whom  he  became 
the  father  of  Atrena,  Thyestes,  Dias,  Cynosums, 
Corinthius,  Hippalmus  (Hippalcmns  or  Hippal- 
cimus),  Hippasns,  Cleoo,  Aigius,  Alcatfaoos,  Aelins, 
Pittheus,  Troesen,  Nicippe,  and  Lysidioe.  By 
Axioche  or  the  nymph  ]]iuiais  be  is  said  to  have 
been  the  &ther  of  Chrysippus.  Pel<^  was  king 
of  Pisa  in  Elis,  and  from  him  the  great  sontfaem 
peninsnb  of  Greece  was  believed  to  have  derived 
its  name  Peloponnesus.  According  to  a  tradition 
which  became  v«ry  general  in  later  times,  Pelops  was 
a  Phrygian,  who  was  expelled  by  IIus  from  Phrygia 
(hence  called  by  Ovid,  AM,  viii.  622,  Pelapeia 
ana\  and  thereupon  migrated  with  hiB  great  wealth 
to  Pisa.  Others  describe  him  as  a  Paphlagoniaa, 
and  call  the  Pi^hlagonians  thenuelves  IIcXoin^iiBi. 
Others  again  represent  him  as  a  native  of  Greece ; 
and  there  can  be  little"  doubt  that  in  the  euliest 
traditions  Pelops  was  described  as  a  native  of 
Greece  and  not  as  a  foreign  immigrant;  and  in 
them  he  is  called  the  tamer  of  horses  and  the 
favourite  of  Poseidon.  The  legends  about  Pelops 
consist  mainly  ot  the  story  of  his  beii^  cut  to 
pieces  and  boiled,  of  his  contest  with  Oenonmus 
and  Hippodamia,  and  of  his  rdation  to  his  eons ; 
to  which  we  may  add  the  honours  paid  to  his 
remains.  1.  Pdopt  cut  to  pieeta  ami  boiM 
(Kptovpyia  ntXawos).  Tantalus,  the  fiivonrite  of 
the  gods,  once  invited  them  to  a  repast,  and  on 
that  occasion  killed  his  own  son,  and  having 
boiled  him  set  the  flesh  before  them  Uiat  they 
mi^t  eat  it  But  the  immortal  gods,  knowing 
what  it  was,  did  not  touch  it;  Demeter  alone, 
being  absorbed  by  grief  for  her  lost  daughter,  con^ 
Bsmed  tho  shoulder  of  Pelops.  Hen^npen  the  gods 
ordered  Hermes  to  put  the  limbs  of  Polops  into  a 
casddron,  and  thereby  restore  him  to  lifr.  When 
the  proeeas  was  ovvr,  Clotho  took  him  out  of  the 
eaiddrso,  and  astho  sheuldsr  consumed  by  Demetsr 
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was  wanting^  the  goddess  supplied  its  fhoeVyooe 
made  «f  ivwy ;  lus  desaendsnto  (the  Pelspdie), 
aa  a  mark  of  tiieir  origin,  weie  bcbsved  ts  lore 
one  shoulder  as  white  ss  iveiy.   2.  CmM  viA 
Oemomaiu  muL  Hippodamia,    As  sa  scade  had 
dedarsd  to  Oenomaos  that  he  dnold  be  kiDed  bf 
his  son-in-law,  he  refused  giviiy  his  fsir  dsnglikr 
Hqipodaasia  in  mamsge  to  sny  on;   Bat  sdr 
many  snilon  appeared,  Oeoanass  dsdsred  tbi  W 
would  bestow  her  hand  i^on  the  msa  vhs  ihosU 
cannier  him  in  the  chsriot-nos,  but  thstks  liiaU 
kill  all  who  were  defeated  by  him.    Anoef  ^ 
soiton  Pebps  also  presented  hhnse)^  hot  wka  be 
saw  the  heads  of  his  conquered  predeeesson  iXaA. 
up  abovB  the  door  of  Ocnomaas,  hs  vis  seiad 
with  lisar,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  dks  ktm  cf 
Myrtilus,  the  oharioteer  of  Oenomsas,  praawisf 
him  half  the  kingdom  if  he  would  sisist  Us  is 
conquering  his  master.    Myrtilus  sgreed,  sad  left 
out  the  linch-pins  of  the  chariot  of  OeDOBSis  h 
the  raee  tho  chariot  of  Oenomaos  broke  ds«ii,aDd 
he  was  thrown  out  and  killed.    Thas  Hippadvai 
becmao  tho  wife  of  Pdops.    But  ss  Pdofs  ^ 
now  gained  his  object,  he  was  uawiOing  to  hn 
faith  with  Myrtilus;  and  aoeonUngly ss thef  vm 
driving  along  a  cliff  he  threw  Mjttibs  isto  tke 
sea.    As  Myrtilus  sank,  he  cursed  Pdopsssdiiii 

whole  race.    Pelops  returned  with  Hippodssoau 
Pisa  in  Elis,  and  soon  also  nwdefaiuetfnsitertf 

Olynqns,  where  he  restored  the  Olympiai  gin* 
with  greater  splendour  tiian  they  had  e^  ^ 
oelehnted  before,     a.  71s  sons  o/Mya.  Cvf- 
sippus  was  the  foroorite  of  his  fethet,  sad  «si  is 
ooaseqaeaoe  envied  by  his  brothers.   The  t*<> 
eldest  aasong  them,  Atreos  and  Tbyertas,  sitktk 
oonntvanoe  of  Hippodamia,  aooordiagly  moM 
Chijsippus,  and  nu«w  his  body  into.s  veli-  ^ 
lops,  who  su^ieoted  hia  boos  of  ^mardeii^^*^ 
them  from  the  country.    Hippodswwi  w^ 
the  angor  of  her  husband,  fled  to  Hides  is  Arp- 
lia,  from  whence  her  reasains  were  sfiffw^*'' 
veyed  by  Pelops  to  Olympia.    Pelops,  sftff  ^ 
death,  was  honoured  at  Olympia  tbovt  sQ  ot^ 
heroes.  His  tomb  with  an  iron  sareophsgsi  exi«« 
on  the  banks  of  the  Alpheos,  not  fer  &«■  ^ 
temple  of  Artemis  near  Pisa.    The  spot  on  v^ 
his  sanctuary  (U9\6wiw)  stood  in  the  A\fA  ^ 
said  to  have  been  dedicated  by  Heccales,  who  ^ 
ofieied  to  him  the  fint  saoifiees.   Thensgi«>» 
of  the  Eleans  likewise  ofiered  to  him  there  >& 
annual  sacrifice,  consioti]^  of  a  Uad:  no,  ^^ 
wpKwX  oerenumies.    The  name  of  Pelops  wsi  * 
celebrated  that  it  was  constantly  used  hy  thept^ 
in  connection  with  hia  descendants  and  the  dois 
they  inhabited.    Hence  vre  find  Atreos»  th»  if^ 
of  Pelops,  caUed  Pdopeim  Atrmt,  and  Afsnes- 
non,  tho  giandson  or  great-graadssa  of  AtRU. 
called  Pdapemt  Agamemnon,    la  the  ssae  nj 
Iphigenia,  tho  dau^ter  of  AgameBmoa,  snd  Htf- 
mione,  the  wife  of  Menehius,  are  esdi  aU«^  >? 
Ovid  Pdapna  tsVyo.    Viiga  (Am,  'vu  193)  ^ 
tho  phiaso  /Vb|»&s  taosma  to  signify  the  cities  » 
Petoponnesas,  which  Pekps  and  his  dssceadtfo 
ruled  over ;  and  in  like  nmnner  Mjpceoae  is  c^tM 
by  Ovid  P« 


PeUria,  PaUrlaa,  or  Itf fim  (lUW*.  ^ 
X»fMdr,  m^oipot:  C.  f^r9),  the  N.E.  poiot  «< 
Sieay,  was  K.E.  of  Memaaa  sa  the  FMn  b|^ 
fauB^and  one  of  the  S  promeatooes  vhieh  hav^ 
the  triai^nhr  figure  of  tho  ishad.  -Accffd^ 
to  tho   usaal  atocy  it  deiived  its  ^  "^ 
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PeloriB,  the  |iilot  of  HnmilMd^  tiup^  vbo  was 
buried  here  after  being  kilfed  bj  Hamtibri  in 
a  fit  of  aager ;  bot  the  name  waa  more  ancient 
than  HannibaTt  time,  being  mentiooed  bj  Thncf- 
did^t.  On  the  iiromontary  there  waa  a  temple  of 
Poeeidon,  and  a  tower,  probaUf  •  light-houe, 
from  which  the  modem  name  of  tie  G^pe  {Fan) 
^ypeartto  haiwoone. 

Pilfevi  (niAMpof :  prob.  Lori  or  Lwn)^  a  rirer 
of  Iberia  in  Asia,  appears  to  bate  beena  S.  toibotaiy 
of  the  Cyras  (^o«r.) 

Pelso  or  PeiM  {PlaUentte\  a  great  hike  in 
Pannonia,  the  waters  of  which  were  condicfeed  into 
the  Danube  by  the  emperor  Oalerims,  who  thna 
gained  a  great  quantity  <^  fertile  had  for  his  newly 
formed  pronnee  of  Valeria. 

PeltM  (n^Toi :  n«Xn}ytff),  an  ancient  and 
Howishing  city  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  N.  of  Phrygia, 
10  parasangs  from  Celaenae  (Xenoph.),  and  no 
donbt  the  same  place  as  the  Pellft  of  the  Roman 
writers,  26  Roman  miles  N.  or  N.E.  of  Apamea 
Cibotna,  to  tiie  eoncentut  of  which  it  belonged. 
The  somranding  district  is  called  by  8mbo  r^ 
IIcAr^^r  WSfor.  Its  site  is  nnoertam.  Some 
identify  it  with  the  rains  8  miles  S.  of  SamdakU; 
others  with  diose  near  lakML 

Peltiliism  (Peltnlnas,  -itis:  Mamie  BsSb), 
a  town  of  the  Veetini  in  eesKtrsl  Italy. 

PSlfliliim  (niyXo^ier:  Egypt.  Pefoaoan  or 
Peromi ;  0.  T.  Sin. :  all  these  names  are  deriTed 
from  noons  meaning  nmd :  liiKovfrtAnif ;  Peln- 
siMa:  Timh^  Ru.),  also  called  Abtria  in  early 
times,  a  celebnled  ci^  of  Lower  Egypt,  stood  oo 
the  E.  side  of  the  E.-most  month  of  tlie  Nile,  which 
was  called  after  it  the  PelosiBe  month,  20  stadia 
(2  g«og.  miles)  from  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of  mo- 
rasses, from  which  it  obtained  its  name.  As  the 
key  of  Egypt  on  the  N.  E.,  asid  the  frontier  city 
towards  Syria  and  Arabia,  it  waa  strongly  fortified, 
and  was  the  scene  of  many  battles  and  sieges,  in 
the  wars  of  Egypt  with  Assyria,  Persia,  Syrv,and 
Rome,  frvm  the  defeat  of  Sennacherib  near  it  by 
Setbon,  down  to  its  capture  by  Octananas  after 
the  battle  of  Activm.  In  later  times  it  was  the 
capital  of  the  district  ef  Aogostamnica.  It  was 
the  birth-place  of  the  geographer  Claudias  Ptole> 
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PSnitef,  the  hoasehold  gods  of  the  Ronuao, 
both  those  of  a  private  fomily  and  of  the  state,  as 
the  great  fomily  of  dtisens.  Hence  we  have  to 
distinguish  between  priTste  and  public  Penates. 
The  name  is  connected  with  pmtu  ;  and  the  images 
of  those  gods  were  kept  in  the  pmiHralia^  or  the 
oential  pert  of  the  house.  The  Lares  were  in- 
cluded among  the  Penates ;  both  names,  in  foct, 
are  often  need  synonymously.  The  Lares,  how- 
erer,  thoogh  inclnded  in  the  Penates,  were  not  the 
only  Penates;  for  each  fiunily  had  usually  no 
more  than  one  Lar,  whereas  the  Penates  are 
always  spoken  of  in  the  phoal.  Since  Japiter  and 
Jnno  were  regarded  as  the  protectors  of  happiness 
and  peace  in  the  fronily,  these  diTinities  were 
worshipped  as  Penates.  Vesta  was  also  reokoned 
among  the  Penates,  for  each  hearth,  being  the 
symbol  of  domestic  anioB,  had  its  Vesta.  All  other 
Penates,  both  public  and  priTate,  seem  to  have 
consisted  of  certain  sacred  rdics  connected  with 
indefinite  dmnities,  and  heDce  Varro  says  that 
the  number  and  names  of  the  Penates  wers  indefi- 
nite Most  aaeient  writen  believe  that  the  Penates 
of  the  slate  were  broaght  by  Aeneas  from  Troy 


into  Italy,  and  were  preserred  first  at  Laviniumi 
afterwards  at  Alba  Longa,  and  finally  at  Rome. 
At  Rome  tiiey  had  a  chapel  near  the  centre  of  the 
city,  in  a  place  called  nib  Velio.  As  the  public 
Luas  were  worsliipped  in  the  oentml  part  of  the 
city,  and  at  the  public  hearth,  so  the  private  Pe- 
nates had  their  place  at  the  hearth  of  every  honse  * 
and  the  table  also  was  sacred  to  them.  On  the 
hewth  a  perpetual  fire  was  kept  up  in  their  honour, 
and  the  tabk  always  contained  the  salt*cel]ar  and 
the  firstlings  of  firuk  for  these  divinities.  Every 
meal  that  was  taken  in  the  boose  thos  resembled 
a  sacrifice  offered  to  the  Penates,  beginning  with  a 
porification  and  ending  with  a  libation  which  was 
poored  either  on  the  table  or  upon  the  hearth. 
After  every  absence  frun  the  hearth,  the  Penates 
were  saluted  like  the  living  inhabitants  of  the 
boose ;  snd  whoever  went  i&road  prayed  to  the 
Penates  and  Lares  for  a  happy  retuxn,  and  when 
he  came  back  to  his  house,  he  hung  up  his  armour, 
stafi^  and  the  like  by  the  side  of  their  images. 

PSniif,  that  is,  Daphne^  daughter  of  the  river- 
god  Penena. 

PiniUSia  (Tlni^iK^s\  son  of  Hippakmus  and 
Asterope,  and  one  of  the  Argonauts.  He  was  the 
fother  of  Opheltes,  and  is  also  mentioned  among 
the  suitOEs  of  Helen.  He  was  one  of  the  leaden 
of  the  Boeotians  in  the  war  against  Troy,  where 
he  slew  lUonens  and  Lycen,  and  was  wounded  by 
Polydamas.  He  is  said  to  have  been  slain  by 
Eu^pylns,  the  son  of  Telephus. 

Paiel8p8  (IIiii^iA^ini,  nwXomi^  IliyyeXiJirsw), 
daughter  of  Icarius  and  Periboea  of  Sparta,  mamed 
Ulysses,  king  of  Ithaca.  [Respecting  her  mar- 
riage, see  Icarius,  No.  2.]  By  Ulysses  she  had 
an  only  child,  Telemachus,  who  was  an  infimt  when 
her  husband  sailed  against  Troy.  During  the  long 
absence  of  Ulysses  she  was  beleaguered  by  nume- 
rous and  importunate  suitors,  whom  she  deceived 
by  dechuing  that  she  must  finish  a  large  robe 
which  she  was  making  for  Laertes,  her  aged 
&,ther>in-law,  before  she  could  make  up  her  mind. 
During  the  dsvtime  she  aoccndingly  worked  at  the 
robe,  and  in  the  night  she  undid  the  work  of  the 
day.  By  this  means  she  succeeded  in  putting  off 
the  soitors.  But  at  length  her  stratagem  was  be- 
trayed by  her  servants ;  and  when,  in  consequence, 
the  fiuthful  Penebpe  was  pressed  more  and 
more  by  the  impatient  suitors,  Ulysses  at  length 
arrived  in  Ithaca,  after  an  absence  of  20  years. 
Having  recognised  her  husband  by  several  signs, 
she  heartily  welcomed  him,  and  the  days  of  her 
grief  and  sorrow  were  at  an  end.  [Ulyssbs.] 
While  Homer  describes  Penelope  as  a  most  chaste 
and  fiiithfulwife,  some  later  writers  charge  her 
with  the  very  opposite  vice,  and  relate  that  by 
Hermes  or  by  all  the  suitors  together  she  became 
the  mother  of  Pan.  They  add  that  Ulysses  on  his 
return  repudiated  her,  whereupon  she  went  to 
Sparta,  and  thence  to  Mantinea,  where  her  tomb 
was  shown  in  after-times.  According  to  another 
tradition,  she  married  Telegonus,  after  he  had 
killed  his  fother  Ulysses. 

VimillS  (nipti^r).  L  (Solambria  or  Salamria\ 
the  chief  river  of  Thessaly,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  in  all  Greece,  rises  near  Alaloomenae  in 
Ml  Lacmoa,  a  branch  of  Mt  Pindus,  flows  first 
S.E.  and  then  N.E.,  and  after  receivmg  many 
affloenta,  of  which  the  moat  important  were  the 
Enipeoa,  the  Lethaeus,  and  the  Titaresius,  forces 
its  way  through  the  vale  of  Tempo  between  Mts. 
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Ossa  and  Olympm  into  the  sea.  [Timpk.]  As 
n  ^d  Peneus  was  called  a  son  of  Oceanoi  and 
Tethrs.  By  the  Naiad  Creusa  he  became  the 
father  of  Hypseos,  Stilbe,  and  Daphne.  Cyrene 
also  is  called  by  some  his  wife,  and  by  others  his 
daughter ;  and  hence  Penens  is  described  as  the 
genitor  of  Aristaeus.**  2.  (Goituni),  a  river  in 
Elis,  which  rises  on  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia,  flows 
by  the  town  of  Elis,  and  fiills  into  the  sea  between 
the  promontory  Chelonatas  and  Ichthys. 

Penlns,  a  little  rirer  of  Pontus  failing  into  the 
Euzine.     (Orid,  JSa  Ponio^  iv.  10.) 

Pexmlnae  Alpei.    [Alpis.] 

Pent&pfilis  (ncyrdiroAif),  the  name  for  any 
association  of  5  cities,  was  applied  specifically  to 
—  1.  The  5  chief  cities  of  Cyrena'ica  in  N.  Africa, 
Cyrene,  Berenice,  Arsino^  Ptolemats,  and  Apol- 
lonia,  from  which,  under  the  Ptolemies,  Cyrenaica 
received  the  name  of  Pentapolis,  or  Pentapolis 
Libyae,  or,  in  the  Roman  writers,  Pentapolitana 
Regie.  When  the  name  occurs  alone,  this  is  its 
usual  meaning ;  the  other  applications  of  it  are  but 
rare.  ^  2.  The  5  cities  of  the  Philistines  in  the 
S.  W.  of  Palestine,  namely,  Oaza,  Ashdod  (Aso- 
tus),  Askalon,  Oath,  and  Ekron.^8.  In  the 
apocryphal  Book  of  the  Wiadom  of  Solomon  (x.  6.) 
the  name  is  applied  to  the  5  "  cities  of  the  plain  ** 
of  the  southern  Jordan,  Sodom,  Gomoirha,  Adama, 
Zeboim,  and  Zoar,  all  of  which  (except  the  last, 
which  was  spared  at  the  intercession  of  Lot)  were 
overthrown  by  fire  from  heaven,  and  the  valley  in 
which  they  stood  was  buried  beneath  the  waters 
of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Fentelenm  (ITcyr^Aeior),  a  fortified  place  in  the 
N.  of  Arcadia  near  Pheneus. 

PentSUoiu  Mont  (rh  ntyrtkuchi^  6pos:  Pm- 
ieli),  a  mountun  in  Attica,  celebrated  for  its  marble, 
which  derived  its  name  from  the  demus  of  PentSle 
(IlerrcAT^),  lying  on  its  S.  slope.  It  is  a  branch 
of  Mt  Pames,  from  which  it  runs  in  a  S.£.-ly 
direction  between  Athens  and  Marathon  to  the 
coast.  It  is  probably  the  same  as  the  mountain 
called  Brilessus  {BpiKtiacrSs)  by  Thucydides  and 
others. 

PenthenlSa  (nev9«(rlActa),  daughter  of  Ares 
and  Otrera,  and  queen  of  the  Amazons.  After  the 
death  of  Hector,  she  came  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Trojans,  but  was  slain  by  Achilles,  who  mourned 
over  the  dymg  queen  on  account  of  her  beau^, 
youth  and  valour.  Thersites  ridiculed  the  grief  of 
Achilles,  and  was  in  consequence  killed  by  the 
hero.  Thereupon  Diomedes,  a  relative  of  Ther- 
sites, threw  the  body  of  Penthesilea  into  the  river 
Scamander ;  but,  according  to  others,  Achilles  him- 
self buried  it  on  the  banks  of  the  Xanthus. 

FenthenB  (ncvtfcuf),  son  of  Echlon  and  Agftve, 
the  daughter  of  Cadmus.  He  succeeded  Cadmus 
as  king  of  Thebes  ;  and  having  resisted  the  intro> 
duction  of  the  worship  of  Dionysus  into  his  king- 
dom, he  was  driven  mad  by  the  god,  his  palace  was 
hurled  to  the  ground,  and  he  himself  was  torn  to 
pieces  by  his  own  mother  and  her  two  sisters,  Ino 
and  Autonoe,  who  in  their  Bacchic  frenzy  believed 
him  to  be  a  wild  beast  The  place  where  Pentheus 
suffered  death,  is  said  to  have  been  Mt  Cithaeron 
or  Mt.  Parnassus.  It  is  reUted  that  Pentheus  got 
upon  a  tree,  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  in  secret 
the  revelry  of  the  Bacchic  women,  but  on  being 
discovered  by  them  was  torn  to  pieces.  According 
to  a  Corinthian  tradition,  the  women  were  after- 
wards commanded  by  an  oracle  to  discover  that 
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tree,  and  to  worship  it  like  thegod  Dionjriu;  ni 
accndingly  out  of  the  tree  two  csmd  imsges  of 
the  god  were  made.    The  tngic  frte  oC  Paitheo 
forms  the  sabjeet  of  the  Baeekae  of  Eoripidcs. 
PenthiliisCn^iAAf),  sonof  OrestMsadEh^oiK, 

is  said  to  have  led  a  colony  of  Aeolism  to  Tbisn. 
He  was  the  fiOher  of  EcheUtos  and  Dmum. 

Pentri,  one  of  the  most  impoitsat  of  the  tnba 
in  Samnium,  were  conquered  by  the  Bomai  j^ 
with  the  other  Samnites,  and  vere  the  onlj  ooe  of 
the  Samnite  tribes  who  remained  bithful  ta  ^t 
Romans  when  the  rest  of  the  nation  terolted  t) 
Hannibal  in  the  2nd  Punic  wsl  Their  chief  ton 
was  BOVIANUM. 

Peor,  a  mountain  of  Palestine,  in  the  lud  cf 
Moab,  only  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch.  Itvas 
probably  one  of  the  summits  of  the  numaisi 
called  Abarim,  which  ran  N.  and  &  ihrGV^ 
Moabitis,  along  the  K  side  of  the  nlleyof  w 
southern  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea. 

Pfioi  ArtSmldoi  (n^ot,  probablv  eamptel  foa 
SWos,  COM,  'Aprc/A(8o$ :  Bern  Honst,  Rn.),  i 
city  of  the  Heptanomis,  or  Middle  Egypt, »  ^ 
E.  bank  of  the  Nile,  nearly  opposite  to  Heraopius 
the  Great  on  the  W.  bank.  It  is  reombbieH 
the  site  of  the  most  extensive  rock-hewn  cstaefflSi 
in  all  Egypt,  the  walls  of  which  are  coTeredvia 
sculptures  and  paintings  of  the  greatest  inpertaace 
for  elucidating  Egyptian  antiquities.  ^ 

Peptrfithttt  (Hewdpiydof :  Tltn^ua :  Pip^ ', 
a  small  ishmd  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  off  theeoasi  ci 
Thessaly,  and  E.  of  Halonesiis,  with  a  tovn  t^^ 
same  name  upon  it  and  2  other  small  pboei.  » 
produced  a  considerable  quantity  of  wine,  h^ 
mentioned  in  connection  with  HalcoesiB  io  tv 
war  between  Philip  and  the  Atheuiaas.   [Halo- 

NB8U8.] 

Pephrido  (n«^pi|5«^).    [Grakax.] 
PepUsa  (n^ov^i:  Ru.  near  B^^^}} 
city  in  the  W.  of  Phrygia,  of  some  noteinecckB- 
astical  history. 

?£raea  (i  nspofo,  ac  -y^  or  x^^<^* 
the  opponie  Me)^  a  general  name  for  any  diittics  ^ 
longing  to  or  closely  connected  with  a  ooonti7,tnc 
the  main  part  of  which  it  was  separated  by  s  s*^*. 
river,  was  used  specifically  for— L  The  pot  «l 
Palestine  E.  of  the  Jordan  in  geneial,  hot  nso^^ 
in  a  more  restricted  sense,  for  a  part  of  tbst  n^ 
namely,  the  district  between  the  riven  HioviDU 
on  the  N.,  and  Aroon  on  the  S.    Respecting  iti 
political  connections  with  the  rest  of  the  coa&UT. 
see  Palab8tina.*S.  Peraaa  Bhodiorom  (• 
irtpeda  rvp  'PoSfMr),  also  caUed  the  RhodisQ  Ct>€^ 
sonese,  a  district  in  the  S.  of  Caria,  opposite  to  iie 
island  of  Rhodes,  from  Mt  Phoenix  on  the  ^^ . ' ; 
the  frontier  of  Lycia  on  the  R    This  itnp  ^'} 
coast,  which  was  reckoned  1500  stadia  in  lerc« 
(by  sea),  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  tio-^ 
spote  on  the  earth,  was  colonised  by  the  Rhcvsaa 
at  an  early   period,  and   was  always  in  fi*'^ 
political  connection  with  Rhodes  even  vsAtt  '*^' 
successive  rulers  of  Caria ;  and,  after  th«  rx^^^ 
of  the  Romans  over  Antiochus  the  Oieat  b.c.  r>  '• 
it  was  assigned,  with  the  whole  of  Carian  D^ta 
to  the    independent   republic  of  the  Rhodtsri- 
[RHODU&]— «.  P.Teii64i&niiii(wv«««T€i^«f  • 
a  strip  of  the  W.  coast  of  Myaia,  opposite  u  u 
island  of  Tenedos,  between  C.  Sigeum  on  the  >^ 
and  Alexandria  Troas  on  the  S.— 4  ActyJ 
the  W.  coast  of  Mysia,  near  Adnanyttium,  one  ^ 
the  colonies  of  the  Mytaenaeana»  and  not  i&- 
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prohaUj  preMrring  in  Its  name  that  of  a  diftrict 
once  aJIed  Penea  Mytilcnaearum ;  for  the  people 
of  M3rtilcne  are  known  to  hare  had  many  tetUe- 
menu  on  thif  eoast 

F«re6ta  (n«pit^Ti|,  fonneriy  TiMpKthniy  accord- 
ingto  Sttabo:  Boreas  or  Bmrgtu,  Toric,  and  Fer^ 
eate,  Ork.),  a  very  ancient  city  of  Myaia,  between 
Abrdot  and  Tiampiami,  near  the  Helleepont,  on  a 
rim  caUed  Pereatai,  in  a  beantiiul  aituation.  It 
it  mf  ntioned  by  Homer. 

^erdieou  (Ilc^Uxat)  1.  L  The  founder  of  the 

Macedonian  moiiarehy,  according  to  Herodotni, 

though  hiter  writera  repment  Cuanua  aa  the  lit 

king  of  Maeedonia,  and  make  Perdiccaa  only  the 

4tb.  [CAAANva.]    According  to  Herodotui,  Per- 

dieou  and  hia  two  hrothen,  Oananea  and  Aeropm, 

wot  Argitea  of  the  race  of  Temenui,  who  lettled 

Bnr  Mt.  Bennina,  from  whence  they  aabdned 

tbc  mt  of  Macedonia  (Herod,  yiii.  137, 138).    It 

if  detf ,  howorer,  that  the  dominiona  of  Perdiccaa 

and  bii  immediate  mcceaiora,  oompriaed  but  a 

joj  mall  part  of  the  ooontry  aabeeqnently  known 

vnder  that  name.    Perdiccaa  waa  aacceeded  by 

bit  ion  Ai]gaeDfc««9.  IL  King  of  Macedonia, 

from  aboat  &&  454   to  419,  waa  the  ion  and 

iMcttMr  of  Alexander  I.    Shortly  before  the  com- 

nemMMnt  of  the  Peloponneaian  war  Perdiccaa 

VBs  at  war  with  the  Atheniana,  who  aent  a  force 

to  rapport  hia   brother  Philip,   and  Derdaa,  a 

Maredoflin  chieftain,  agminat  the  king,  while  the 

latter  cipoBwd  the  canae  of  Potidaea,  which  had 

abakoi  off  the  Athenian  yoke,  b.  a  432.     In  the 

feBoving  year  peace  waa  condodcd  between  Per- 

dkeas  and  the  Atheniana,  but  it    did  not  latt 

loop,  and  he  waa  daring  the  greater  part  of  hia 

rr:m  on  hoatiie  terma  with  the  Atheniana.     In 

42^  bia  dominiona  were    invaded  by   Sitalcea, 

kuts;  of  the  powerfiod  Thncian  tribe  of  the  Odry- 

t-ixtts  bat  the  enemy  waa  compelled,  by  want  of 

proTiiiona,  to  retnm   home.     It  waa   in    great 

put  at  hia  inatigation  that  Bnuidaa  in  424  set  ont 

''n  bia  cilebfsted  expedition  to  Macedonia  and 

Thrace,    la  the  following  year  (423)  howoTcr  a 

aUofldfiitattding  arooe  between  him  and  Bnuidaa ; 

•n  coMeqneBce  ci  which  he  abandoned  the  Spartan 

^•uBnce,  and  eendoded  peace  with  Athena.    Snb- 

ia,iicntlT  we    find  him  at  one  time  in  alliance 

viibtbt'Spwtana,and  at  another  time  with  the 

Aibfniana ;  and  it  ia  evident  that  he  joined  one  or 

a'.bn  of  UM  belligerent  partiea  according  to  the 

<:ia:«t  of  hia  own  intereat  at  the  moment^S. 

m  King  of  Macedonia,  B.C.  364—359,  waa  the 

•fcxd  aon  of  Amyntaa  II.,  by  hia  wifia  Enrydice. 

(»!.  the  aaaawinatinn  of  hia  brother  Alexander  II., 

^5  Ptolemy  %t  Aloma,  367,  the  crown  of  Mace- 

^iQia  devolved  upon  him  bv  hereditaiy  right,  hot 

h.4«By  virtually  enjoyed  the  aoveraign  power  aa 

*-:«idian  of  Perdiccaa  till  364,  when  the  latter 

a<aed  Ptoleny  to  be  pot  to  death,  and  to(^  the 

rvrcfament  into  hia  own  handa    0(  the  xeign  of 

('udieoaa  wa  have  very  little  infinmation.    We 

•iza  only  that  he  waa  at  one  time  engued  in 

'-volttiee  with  Athena  on  aceonnt  of  Amphipolia, 

>id  tSat  he  waa  diattngniahed  for  hia  patronage  of 

act  of  lettoa.     He  fell  in  battle  againat  the  Illy- 

nu,  359. ««4.  Sen  of  Oreotea,  a  Macedonian  of 

^  pforinee  of  Oicatia,  waa  one  of  the  moat  dia- 

••'•ruiohed  of  the  gcneiala  of  Alexander  the  Qml. 

•^<  aeeonpaaied  Alexander  throoghovt  hia  cam- 

^ru  in  Asia ;  and  the  king  on  hia  death-bed 

•  «id  to  hATe  taken  the  royal  ijgnet  ring  fram 
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hia  finger  and  given  it  to  Perdiccaa.  After  the 
death  of  the  king  (323),  Perdiccaa  had  the  chief 
authority  entruated  to  him  under  the  command 
of  the  new  king  Axrhidaeua,  who  waa  a  mere 
puppet  in  hia  handa,  and  he  atiU  further 
atrengthened  hia  power  by  the  aanaaination  of  hia 
rival  Meleager.  [Mxlbaobr.]  The  other  gene- 
rala  of  Alexander  regarded  him  with  fear  and 
auapidon  ;  and  at  length  hia  ambitioua  achemea 
induced  Antipater,  Cn&rua,  and  Ptolemy,  to  unite 
in  a  league  and  dechtfe  open  vrar  againat  Perdiccaa. 
Thua  aaaailed  on  all  aidea,  Perdiccaa  determined  to 
leave  Eumenes  in  Aaia  Minor,  to  make  head  againat 
their  common  enemiea  in  that  quarter,  whUe  he 
himaelf  marehed  into  Egypt  againat  Ptolemy.  He 
advanced  without  oppoaition  aa  frr  aa  Peluaium, 
but  found  the  banka  of  the  Nile  atrongly  fortified 
and  guarded  by  Ptolemy,  and  waa  npuUed  in  re- 
peated attempta  to  force  the  paaaage  of  the  river  ;  in 
the  laat  of  which,  near  Memphia,  he  loat  great 
numben  of  men.  Thereupon  Ua  troopa,  who  had 
long  been  diacontented  with  Perdiccaa,  roae  in 
mutiny  and  put  him  to  death  in  hia  own  tent 

Perdix  (n/p3i{),  the  aiater  of  Daedalua,  and 
mother  of  Taloo,  or  according  to  othero,  the  aiater'k 
aon  of  Daedalua,  figurea  in  the  mythological  period 
of  Greek  art,  aa  the  inventor  of  varioua  implementa, 
chiefly  for  woriung  in  wood.  Perdix  ia  aometimea 
confounded  with  Taloa  or  Galea,  and  it  ia  beat  to 
regard  the  varioua  legendaieapecting  Perdix,  Taloa, 
and  Galea,  aa  refeiring  to  one  and  the  aame  pera<m, 
namely,  according  to  the  my  thographera,  a  nephew 
of  Daedalua.  The  inventiona  aacribed  to  him  are : 
the  aaw,  the  idea  of  which  ia  aaid  to  have  been 
angaeated  to  him  by  the  back-bone  of  a  fiah,  or  the 
teeth  of  a  aernent ;  the  chiael ;  the  compaaaea  ;  the 
potter*a  wheel  Hia  akill  excited  the  jealouay  of 
Daedalua,  who  threw  him  headlong  from  the  temple 
of  Athena  on  the  Acropolia,  but  the  goddeaa  caught 
him  in  hia  &11,  and  changed  him  into  the  bird 
which  waa  named  after  him,  perdue^  the  partridge. 

Paregrbuia  Prottnit  a  cynic  philoaopner,  bom 
at  Parium,  on  the  Helleapont,  nouriahed  in  the 
reign  of  the  Antoninea  After  a  youth  apent  in 
debaucheiy  and  crimea,  he  viaited  Paleatine,  where 
he  turned  Chriatian,  and  by  dint  of  hypoeriay  at- 
tained to  aome  authority  in  the  Church.  He  next 
aaaumed  the  cynic  garb,  and  retuxned  to  hia  native 
town,  where,  to  obliteiate  the  memory  of  'hia 
Crimea,  he  divided  hia  inheritance  among  the  popu- 
lace. He  again  aet  out  on  hia  travela,  and  aner 
viaiting  many  plaoea,  and  adopting  every  method 
to  make  himaelf  conapicuona,  he  at  length  reaolved 
on  publicly  burning  himaelf  at  the  Olympic  gamea ; 
and  carried  hia  reaolution  into  effect  in  the  236  th 
Olympiad,  a.  d.  165.  Lucian,  who  knew  Pere- 
grinua,  and  who  waa  preaent  at  hia  atrange  aelf- 
mmiolation,  haa  left  ua  an  account  of  hia  life. 

Pirauia,  Aaaa.    [Anna.] 

Fmnaif,  aacceeded  Patenua  in  a.  d.  183,  aa 
aole  praefect  of  the  piaetoriana,  and  Coomiodua 
being  completely  aunk  in  debaucheiy  and  aloth, 
virtimliy  ruled  the  empire.  Having,  however, 
rendered  himaelf  obooxioua  to  the  aoldiery,  he  waa 
put  to  death  by  them  in  186  or  187.  DionCaaahia 
wpraaenta  Perennia  aa  a  man  of  a  pure  and  upright 
life ;  bat  the  other  hiatoriana  charge  hua  with 
having  encouraged  the  emperor  in  all  hu  exceneai 
and  urged  him  on  in  hu  career  of  profligacy. 

Parfa  (Uipnni :  nopyaiot :  jlferteaa,  Ru.),  an 
aadent  and  impoftant  city  of  Pampbylia,  lay  a 
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little  inland,  N.  B.  of  Attalia.  betwMB  die  riven 
Caturhactae  and  Ceetnu,  60  stadia  (6  geog.  milet) 
from  the  nMrath  of  tlie  foraier.  It  wao  a  oel» 
bmted  seat  of  the  wenhip  of  Artemis  On  an 
eminence  near  the  ei^  stood  a  ytaj  aneient  and 
renowned  tem^ple  of  the  geddeie,  at  which  a  jeviy 
festiTal  was  oelebfated;  and  the  coins  of  Pdga 
bear  lawges  of  the  goddcia  and  her  temple.  Undar 
the  later  Roman  empin,  it  was  the  capital  of 
Pamphylia  Seevndn.  It  was  the  first  puue  in 
Asia  Minor  visited  by  the  apeetle  Panl  on  his 
first  missionary  jooiney  (Acts,  auii.  ISw ;  see  aloo 
siT.  25).  Spksndid  mins  of  the  city  an  sifll 
▼Bible  aboat  16  miles  N.  E.  ^  AJmlm, 

PergfaM  and  fiBfftmlft  [PnneAjrair,  Nok.  1]. 

Bsfgimii  or  •«■,  PargiaM  er  •«§  {rh 
lUfryuftaWj  if  lUfrfUftos:  the  fcemer  by  fiv  the 
most  nsnal  fimn  in  the  riassirsl  writcta^  though 
die  latter  is  man  eossmon  in  Kngtish,  psobaUy  on 
accoont  ef  its  nse  in  our  Tersion  of  the  BiUe, 
Jlio.  iL  IS.  ;  in  Latin  it  seldom  oocob  in  the 
nominative,  bat,  when  used,  the  fsnn  is  Peiga- 
mom :  n«py«viii»^t,  PeryuaCnaa.  The  word  is 
significant,  osnneoted  with  w^^ym^  a  Unmr;  h  is 
BMd  in  the  phinl  fonn,  v4fymfta^  as 
noon  by  Aeseliyfam,  iVvBi.  d56 ; 
lOM,  1176).— t  The  otadel  of  Tsi^y,  and  used 
loetioaUy  far  Troy  itself:  the  poeta  also  use  the 
forms  Pwgftaa  {rk  n4pyafm)  and  PngMsia  {k 
thpyofiU,  ic  w^Air) :  the  king  of  Tny,  Laomedon, 
is  called  n«pya^i(Birt,  and  the  Roohubs  are  spokcsi 
of  by  Silius  Italiens  as  **saagttis  Peigameaa.^— i 
f.  {Btrfftma  or  i'eiyamo,  Rn.I  acdebmted  city  ef 
Asm  BJmor,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Per- 
gamvs,  and  afterwards  of  the  Ronun  pnmnoe  of 
Ana,  was  sitnated  in  the  district  of  S.  Myiia 
called  Tenthiania,  in  one  of  the  most  beantifii] 
and  fertile  Tallies  in  the  world.  It  stood  on  the 
N.  bank  of  the  river  Caicns,  at  a  spot  whom  that 
river  receives  the  united  waters  of  2  small  tribo* 
taries,  the  Seiinns,  which  flowed  tkioogh  the  dty, 
and  the  Cetins,  which  washed  ita  wnlla.  The 
navigable  river  CaJiens  connected  it  with  the  eea, 
at  the  EUItic  Gul^  from  which  iu  distance  was 
somewhat  less  than  20  miles^  It  was  boih  at  the 
foot,  and  on  the  lowest  slopes,  of  2  steep  hills,  on 
one  of  which  the  raius  of  the  acropolis  are  still 
visible,  and  in  the  plain  bebw  ars  tne  remains  ef 
the  Asclepieum  and  other  temples,  of  the  stadium, 
the  theatre,  and  the  amphitheatre,  and  of  ether 
buildings.  The  origin  of  the  city  is  h>st  in  my- 
thical  traditions,  which  ascribed  its  fimndatwn  to 
a  colony  from  Arcadia  mder  the  Hesacleid  To- 
lephns,  and  its  name  to  Pofgaaras,  a  son  of  Pyv* 
liius  and  Andrsmache,  who  made  himself  king  of 
Teuthrania  by  killing  the  king  Azks  in  single 
combat.  There  is  also  a  tindition,  that  a  odsoy 
of  Epidanrians  settled  hen  under  AsdepiosL  At 
all  events,  it  was  already,  in  the  time  of  Xeno* 
phon,  a  veiy  ancient  city,  with  a  mixed  popolalion 
of  Tenthranians  and  Gseeks;  bat  it  was  not  a 
place  of  much  importance  until  the  time  of  dm 
sDocessors  of  Alasandoi.  After  the  deliBBt  of  An- 
tigomm  at  Ipsns,  in  501,  the  N.W.  part  of  Asm 
Minor  was  united  to  the  Thneian  kingdom  of 
LTaxACHoa,  who  edaiged  and  beanttted  the 
dty  of  Peigamns,  aiad  nsed  it  aa  a  treasnry  en 
aceonatofiUslrengthaa  a  fortress,  llhoeemssand 
of  the  fiati—  waa  entnmted  to  PHnsTABKU^ 
who,  towards  the  end  ef  the  niga  of  Lysiamchas, 
nvolted  to  SeimicDB,  king  of 
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howevei^  the  fin  Item  of  PeigsnM  ia  Ui  mm 
hands;  aad  span  the  death  ef  Scbsnii in 280, 
Phibtacns  established  Unsetf  m  m  iadepmacBt 
ruler.  This  is  the  date  of  the  wmmtwmvMd 
the  kingdom  of  PagMnn,  thBagh  thi  njil  bde 
was  on]^  aasamed  by  the  seoond  iOcaeMV  d  Phi- 
letaems,  Attalob  I^  aflsr  his  gicst  nctorjr  ws 
die  Qaab.  The  sncmmire  ki^gi  of  Pogaau 
were:  PmiUTAnua,  280—365;  EunwiftU 
265^241 ;  Attalu8L,241--197;  Eonunsm 
197—159;  Attjulus  II.  PMiiJkDBLraDi,159- 
138;  Attalds  IIL  PHiLOMsroi,  138-131 
For  the  ondiM  of  thck  histoiy,  see  the  aniek 
The  kimrdmn  leached  its  gmatesl  eUsot  After  lb 
defeat  of  Antinrhas  the  Oieat  bfteBsansa 
BLG.  190,  when  die  Romans  beitewsd  ipn  £>• 
smnea  IL  the  whole  of  Myiia,  l^^  kMk  PW- 
gin,  Lycaonia,  Pisidia  and  Pssqihylk  It  m 
under  die  same  king  that  Peigsmm  teiclnd  tfe 
he^  of  its  splendour,  aad  that  ths  etMntc^ 
libmsy  was  fosndMi,  wUeh  fiv  a  kag  tiw  nnU 

dmt  of  ^»-TiTJrin,  mid  the  finmstim  of  vhkk 
oocBsiooad  the  invention  of  psschasot,  elsrii /V> 

jtmiiBB.    This  Isheasy  was  aftsrworis  vM  a 

that  of  Alaaoairia,  haviiy  been  piiSBlid  bf  A> 

teiqr  to  Cleopatra.    Daruig  its  aiirtam  at  Ptf; 
gonsBS,  it  foraud  die  centre-of  a  ffmX  kM  d 
Utenture,  wibdi  rimlled  that  of  Aknnhia  0& 
die  deadi  of  Attatea  III.  in  &  c.  133,  tk  kkjh 
dam,  by  a  bequent  in  ha  will,  pmi  «>  ^ 
Bamana,  who  took  pcwessiai  of  it  is  130  aAer 
a   costtest  with   the  mvper  Aristmia^  "^ 
erected  it  mto  tha  povinoe  of  Ams  nd>  ^ 
city  of  Peigamns  fiw  its  capital,  whkkastiiMd 
m  such  pro^erity,  that  Pliny  c^'A*^ 
clarisamun  Aaiaa.*"    The  city  wm  sa  wiT  9<>t 
of  Christianity,  and  ia  osm  of  die  Seftt  CkarciMt 
of  Asia,  to  whom  dm  apocalypde  tMtv^f 
dressed.    Sl  John  deaciibes  it  as  the  ■■' «<  * 
peasecudon  of  Christianity,  mii  the  seit  of  Sf 
kolalrr,  which  had  even  infected  tk  Cbib. 
Tha  expresoien  **  wiiaa  Saimi'ft  ssat  b**  ii^^ 
by  seme  to  refer  to  the  wvahip  of  ife  lo?**^* 
tha  symbol  of  Asdepina,  the  patna  ^  «^  !^ 
city.     Under  the  Byaandne  empcfon.  ^  ^ 
of  the  previnoe  of  Aain  was  Uauafened  t»Efl»^ 
end  Peigamua  loot  nmcfa  of  ill  importsnce.  Ab>< 
the  c^bratad  nativea  of  the  dty  wen  the  i^ 
rician  Apollodertts  and  ibe  physadsa  GeleB>'*, 
S.  Aveiy  aneient  city  of  Crete,  ths  fMBMbtirfi'l 
which  was  aacahed  to  the  Trejism  who  nrviv<^ 
their  city.    The  icgiaUtor  hjtmgm  vm  m\}' 
knva  died  hsse,  and  his  ^nve  ww  Aowt,  T^^ 
site  of  the  dty  is  donbdaL    Ssssi  plMt  it  i^ 
othesB  at  PUdmtia.  * 

[PnnsAMON.] 
[Pmoo.] 
(nspkrSpos).    1.  8oB  ef  Cyi*^;* 

whom  he  SBoceedsd  aa  tyiant  of  Gorintk»  a.  c  ^^ 

and  reused  48  ycan»  ton.  c.  585.  Hisr«l««*» 
mild  and  boMfieent  at  firs^  but  ^erwardsbiOSM 
oppBBsdva.  Aflooidiag  to  the  asmsssn  sitf?  '^^ 
change  waa  owi^  to  ths  ainee  of  Tkmij^': 
^mtttef  Miletus  whmnPensndor  had  cooib1*-<  | 
on  dia  best  mode  of  sasintaiaivg  Us  pev«(<  f^ 
who  is  sna  ts  hava  tdrno  tha  mseesiyrthioogai 
esa-lmld,  ealdng  afl^  M  ha  went,  the  tolkit  «<!«• 


to 
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inteipielad  hf  PenandM^  vho  ft*- 
to  adhimsdfof  thaMrtpmrfel  »>i^ 
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in  the  i&te.    He  made  his  power  xcipeeted  almad 

u  well  ai  at  hcne  ;  and  beeidet  Ui  oonqneit  of 

Epidaiinii»  iMBtimied  below,  lie  kept  Ceicjxa  in 

«abjec(iaa.    He  was,  like  mai^  of  tbe  otberOteek 

tputi,  a  patroo  of  litcntwe  and  phileeopkj ; 

and  Arion  aod  Anarharwe  were  in  fitTonr  at  hit 

eourt    He  was  very  eominonly  reckoned  ameog 

tlw  Seren  Sages,  thoogk  by  mom  he  was  ezclnded 

frooi  their  nnmber,  and  Myson  of  Chenae  in  La- 

cona  was  sobstifented  in  hss  room.    The  ptivate 

li^e  of  Periandv  was  marked  by  misfintone  and 

cruelty.    He  mamed  Melissa,  dugbtv  of  Prodea, 

trtut  of  EMmntM.    She  bote  him  two  sons, 

Cjpttlas  a&d  Lyeephion,  and  was  passionately 

keJoved  by  bim  ;  bat  he  is  said  to  have  killed  btf 

bj  a  hkfw  dmfaig  her  pregnancy,  baring  been 

tooted  to  a  fit  of  anger  by  a  fiuae  aeeosation  brought 

igainst  her.     His  wifeTs  death  embittered  the  ia» 

iminder  of  his  days,  partly  throngh  the  remotae 

vkich  he  felt  £at  the  deed,  partly  tiuoogh  the 

alienation  of  his  yoonger  son  Lycophnn,  inensnbly 

exafpMaled  by  hia  mother^  fiUsL     The  ysoqg 

oan'i  asger  had  been  chiefly  excited  by  Pndea, 

ttd  Periandar  m  revenge  attacked  ^dsoms,  and, 

having  reduced  it,  took  his  iather<-in*law  priacoer. 

Pcnaadv  acnt  Lyoophron  to  Coreyn ;  bat  when 

he  «u  Umself  adTanced  ia  yean,  he  sanunoned 

Ljoopkna  back  to  Corinth  to  socesed  to  the  ty- 

amy,  seeing  that  Cypselas,  bis  elder  sen,  was 

aofic  to  held  it,  from  deficiency  of  nndetBtandii^. 

lycnphna  refitted  to  return  to  Corinth,  as  long  as 

hu  fittherwna  there.    Thereapon  Periander  ofeed 

to  withdmv  to  Coicyra,  if  Lyoophron  wonld  oome 

hoDie  and  take  the  goveraasent    To  this  he  as- 

•ntod  ;  bat  the  Cofvymcans,  not  wishing  to  hsve 

Perisadcr  aoioog  Aem,  pat  Lyeophion  to  death. 

p.  ruader  sboctly  afterwards  died  of  despondency, 

a:  thr  age  of  8O1,  and  after  a  remn  of  40  years, 

If  cordii^  to  Dlogeaet  LaCrdns.    He  was  soeceeded 

^7  s  rdttdte,  PsaasBsetichus,  son  of  Oordias.  •*  9. 

TynaA  of  Anbcada,  was  contemporary  with  his 

Aur^  Umau§  namesake  of  Corinth,  to  whom  he  was 

>i<o  related,  being  the  son  of  Oorgos,  who  was  son 

V  brother  ta  Cypaeloa.    Periander  was  depoeed  by 

t'^.e  people,  probably  after  the  death  of  theCorittdiisn 

tjnnt  (585). 

HnboM  (nepftfew).  1.  Wife  of  Icarina,  and 
-vnW  of  Penelope.  [IcARxua,  No.  2.]««S. 
lighter  of  Alcathooa,  and  wife  of  Telnmon,  by 
*t«ta  she  became  the  mother  of  Ajaac  and  Teoeer. 
>*n)^  writen  call  her  Eriboea.^8.  Danghter  of 
H-pponoos,  nod  wile  of  Oeneus,  by  whom  she  be- 
uae  the  mother  of  Tydeos.  [Osi«Bvs.]  «•  i. 
^dtot  king  Polybns  of  Corinth. 

Pirialai  {OftptrnKnt),  L  The  greatest  of  Athe- 
'•ao  — tfimr*.  waa  the  son  of  Xanthippos,  and 
Afiriste,  botk  of  whom  belonged  to  the  noblest 
inilice  of  Athena.  The  fortune  of  his  parenu 
;f«ciired  §ar  him  a  carefal  education,  which  his 
"itaurdinaiy  abiltties  and  diKgence  tuned  to  the 
*^  ** I'm! 111.  He  reoeifed  instruction  from  Da- 
^-^  Zena  «f  Elea,  and  Anaxagoias.  With  An- 
•xijpuaa  he  lired  on  terms  of  the  meet  intimate 
'•"T'dshipi,  tin  the  phihMopher  was  oomaefled  to 
'Kvt  from  AlhcnL  Fimn  tUs  great  ana  original 
-^akcr  Pecides  was  believed  to  have  darned  not 
--T<hecMt«f  hie  mind,  bot  the  chandsraf  his 
-  'qoenca,  whid^  in  the  elefatJen  of  its  senliuisBts, 
'^c  the  polity  and  luftinem  of  ha  styl^  waa  the 
"^1  ezpnaiiBa  of  the  frne  and  di^ty  of  his 
anA  the  gnadeor  of  Ui  eoBoaptiani*    Of 
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the  oratory  of  Pericles  no  spedmens  remain  to  us, 
but  it  is  described  by  ancient  writen  as  chanc> 
tensed  by  singnlEr  force  and  energy.  He  waa 
described  as  Plundering  and  lightning  when  he 
spoke,  and  as  carrying  the  weapons  of  Zens  upon 
lug  tcmgne.  —  In  B.  &  469,  Pericles  b^gan  to  take 
part  in  public  affui%  40  years  before  his  death, 
and  was  soon  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  mere 
democratical  part  in  the  state,  in  opposition  to 
Cimon.  He  gained  the  fit^onr  of  the  people  hj  the 
laws  which  he  got  passed  fer  their  boient.  Thus 
it  waa  enacted  threaah  his  means  that  the  dtisens 
should  lecei^re  from  the  pabfic  treasury  the  price  of 
their  admittanee  te  the  theatre,  amoonting  to  2 
obeli  ameee  ;  that  those  whoserred  in  the  courts  of 
the  Hsbaea  shoold  be  paid  for  their  attendance  ; 
and  that  those  citiaens  who  serred  as  soldiers 
should  Iflcewise  be  paid.  It  was  at  hJa  instigation 
that  his  friend  Ephmhes  proposed  in  461  the 
measure  by  which  the  Axaopegos  waa  deprived  of 
those  iimctioDs  which  lendoed  it  formidable  as  an 
antagonist  to  the  deaaecatieal  party.  This  success 
was  followed  by  the  esharism  of  Cinsea,  who  was 
charged  with  Timtenism  ;  and  Pericles  waa  thus 
placed  at  the  head  of  puklic  afioirs  at  Athens. 
Pericles  was  distinguished  as  a  general  as  well  as 
a  statesawn,  and  fieqnently  commanded  the  Athe- 
nian armies  in  their  wan  with  the  neighbouring 
slateSb  In  454  he  coaunaaded  the  Athenians  in 
their  campaigns  agatnst4he  Signonians  and  Aeama- 
nians ;  in  44B  he  led  the  army  which  assisted  the 
Phodans  in  the  Sacred  War;  and  in  445  he 
rendered  the  most  signal  swrice  to  the  state  by 
reeovering  the  island  of  Euboea,  which  had  revolted 
from  Adieaa.  Clmon  had  bem  prwiously  recalled 
from  exile,  vrithoat  any  oppoeition  from  Peridet, 
but  had  died  in  449.  On  his  death  the  arioto- 
cratical  party  was  headed  by  Thucydides,  the  son 
of  Melesias,  but  on  the  ostracism  of  the  latter  in 
444,  the  organised  opposition  of  the  aristocratical 
party  was  broken  up,  and  Peridea  waa  left  vrithout 
a  rival  Throughout  the  remainder  of  his  p<^tical 
coune  no  one  appeared  to  contest  his  supremacy ; 
bat  the  boundless  influence  which  he  possessed  waa 
never  perverted  by  him  to  sinister  or  unworthy 
purpooco.  So  fiv  from  bdi^  a  mere  selfish  dema- 
gogue, he  neither  indulged  nor  conrted  the  multi- 
tnde.  The  next  important  event  in  which  Perides 
waa  engaged  was  the  war  against  Samoa,  which 
had  revolted  from  Athens,  and  which  he  subdued 
after  an  arduous  campaiffn,  440.  The  poet  Sopho- 
cles was  one  of  the  gcnerus  who  fought  with  Perides 
against  Samoa.  For  the  next  10  years  till  the  oat- 
break  of  the  Pelopoimesian  vrar,  the  Athenians  vrcre 
not  engased  in  any  conBidemble  military  operations. 
During  this  period  Pericles  devoted  especial  atten- 
tion to  the  Athenian  navy,  as  her  supremacy  rested 
on  her  maritime  saperiority,  and  he  ailopted  various 

{'udicieus  means  for  consolidating  and  strengthening 
ler  «npin  over  the  ishuds  of  ue  Aegaean.  The 
fimda  derived  from  the  tribute  of  tlw  alliea  and 
frsm  other  soaroes  were  to  n  huge  extent  devoted 
by  him  to  the  erection  of  those  magnificent  temples 
and  public  buildings  which  rsndeted  Adiens  the 
iroader  and  admiration  of  Greece.  Under  his 
admlniatnrtion  the  Pmpylaea,  and  the  Parthenon, 
and  the  Odeum  wen  erected,  as  well  as  numerona 
ether  tsmplea  and  public  buildinga.  With  the 
stimahB  sJforded  by  iheee  works  arehilectors  and 
scolptun  leached  their  hi^est  porieetioBy  and 
of  the  gxeatert  aitistB  of  aatiqatly  vrsra  eai- 
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ployed  in  erecting  or  adorning  the  boildinge.  The 
chief  direction  and  oversight  of  the  pnblic  edifices 
was  entrosted  to  Phidias.  [Phidias.]  These 
works  calling  into  activity  almost  every  branch  of 
industry  and  commerce  at  Athens,  difluaed  oni- 
versal  prosperity  while  they  proceeded,  and  thus 
contributed  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  ways,  to 
maintain  the  popularity  and  influence  of  Pericles. 
But  he  still  had  many  enemies,  who  were  not  slow 
to  impute  to  him  base  and  unworthy  motives. 
From  the  comic  poets  Pericles  had  to  sustain  nu- 
merous attadcB.  They  exaggerated  his  power, 
spoke  of  his  party  as  Pisistiatids,  and  called  upon 
lum  to  swear  that  he  was  not  about  to  assume  the 
tyranny.  His  high  character  and  strict  probity, 
however,  rendered  all  these  attacks  harmless.  But 
as  his  enemies  were  nnaUe  to  ruin  his  reputation 
by  these  means,  they  attacked  him  through  his 
finends.  His  friends  Phidias  and  Anaxagoras, 
and  his  mistress  Aspana  were  all  accused  before 
the  people.  Phidias  was  condemned  and  cast  into 
prison  [Phidias]  ;  Anazaaoras  was  also  sentenced 
to  pay  a  fine  and  quit  Atnens  [Anaxagoras]  ; 
and  Aspasia  was  only  acquitted  through  the  en- 
treaties and  tears  of  Pericles.  —  The  Peloponnesian 
war  has  been  fidsely  ascribed  to  the  ambitious 
schemes  of  Pericles.  It  is  true  that  he  counselled 
the  Athenians  not  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  he  pointed  out  the  immense 
advantages  which  the  Athenians  possessed  in  carry- 
ing on  the  war  ;  but  he  did  this  because  he  saw  that 
war  was  inevitable  ;  and  that  as  long  as  Athens 
retained  the  great  power  which  she  then  possessed, 
Sparta  would  never  rest  contented.  On  the  out- 
break of  the  war  m  431  a  Peloponnesian  army 
under  Archidamus  invaded  Attica  ;  and  upon  his 
advice  the  Athenians  conveyed  their  moveable 
property  into  the  city,  and  their  cattle  and  beasts 
of  burden  to  Euboea,  and  allowed  the  Peloponne- 
sians  to  desolate  Attica  without  opposition.  Next 
year  (430),  when  the  Peloponnesians  again  invaded 
Attica,  Pericles  pursued  the  same  policy  as  before. 
In  this  summer  the  plague  made  its  appearance  in 
Athens.  The  Athenians,  being  exposed  to  the 
devastation  of  the  war  and  the  plague  at  the  same 
time,  began  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  peace,  and 
looked  upon  Pericles  as  the  author  of  all  their 
distresses,  inasmuch  as  he  had  persuaded  them  to 
go  to  war.  Pericles  attempted  to  calm  the  public 
ferment ;  but  such  was  the  irritation  against  him, 
that  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine.  The  ill  feel- 
ing of  the  people  having  found  this  vent,  Pericles 
soon  resumed  his  accustomed  sway,  and  was  again 
elected  one  of  the  generals  for  the  ensuing  year 
(429).  Meantime  Pericles  had  suffered  in  common 
with  his  fellow-citixens.  The  plague  carried  off 
most  of  his  near  connections.  His  son  Xanthippus, 
a  profligate  and  undutiful  youth,  his  sister,  and 
most  of  his  intimate  friends  died  of  it  Still  he 
maintained  unmoved  his  calm  bearing  and  philo- 
sophic composure.  At  last  his  only  surviving 
legitimate  son,  Paralua,  a  youth  of  greater  promise 
tlum  his  brother,  fell  a  Tictim.  The  firmness  of 
Pericles  then  at  last  gave  way ;  as  he  placed  the 
funeral  garland  on  the  head  of  the  lifeless  youth 
he  burst  into  tears  and  sobbed  aloud.  He  had  one 
son  remaining,  his  child  by  Aspasia ;  and  he  was 
allowed  to  enrol  this  son  in  his  own  tribe  and  give 
him  his  own  name.  In  the  autumn  of  429  Pericles 
himself  died  of  a  lingering  sickness.  When  at  the 
point  of  death,  as  li»  iriaids  were  gathered  round 
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hia  bed,  recalling  his  virtues  snd  wmmenting  \ik 
triumphs,  Pericks  overhearing  thnr  nmsdu,  aid 
that  they  had  forgotten  hit  grestot  pruse :  that 
no  Athenian  through  his  means  bsd  been  made  to 
put  on  mourning.    He  survived  the  oaamaietaaA 
of  the  war  2  yean  and  6  months.    The  name  of 
the  wife  of  Pericles  is  not  mentiooed.    Sbe  bid 
been  the  wife  of  Hipponicns,  by  whooi  she  vss  the 
mother  of  Callias.    Sbe  bore  two  sons  to  Poidei, 
Xanthippus  and  Parslns.    She  lived  snbippiij 
with  Pericles,  and  a  divorce  took  place  bj  matnl 
consent,  when  Perides  connected  hhoKlf  viih 
Aspasia.     Of  his  strict  probity  he  left  the  dedsivt 
proof  in  the  feet  that  at  his  death  he  wu  kmA 
not  to  have  added  a  single  drachms  to  his  ben- 
ditary  property.  ^8.  Son  of  the  preceding,  br 
Aspasia,  was  one  of  the  generals  st  tke  baul« «( 
Aiginnaae,  and  was  put  to.death  by  the  Atbeniau 
wiui^the  (^er  genenls,  406. 

Peiioljfiiii&ai  (ncp»A^ft«wt).  1.  One  of  tb 
Argonauts,  was  son  of  Nelens  and  CUorifi,  apd 
brother  of  Nestor.  Poseidon  gave  him  the  po»tr 
of  changing  himself  into  different  fomii,  and  m- 
fened  upon  him  great  stroogth,  but  he  m  nerc- 
theleas  slain  by  Hercules  at  the  capture  of  Prk 
-«9.  Son  of  Poseidon  and  Chloris,  the  dan^trr 
of  Tiresias,  of  Thebea.  In  the  war  of  the  Serca 
against  Thebea  he  was  believed  to  have  kilKC 
Parthenopaeus ;  and  when  he  pursued  Amphianci, 
the  latter  by  the  command  of  Zeus  was  svaUo^ 
up  by  the  earth. 

PeniTM  (Ilcptnpnf ),  son  of  Aeolni  sad  Euiftr, 
king  of  Messene,  was  the  fether  of  Aphaceof  s^ 
Leucippus  by  Ckogophone.  In  some  tcaditk^a 
Perieres  was  called  a  son  of  Cyoortas,  ssd  beitdes 
the  sons  above  mentioned  he  is  said  to  ban  tees 
the  fether  of  Tyndareos  and  Icarini. 

FiriUttt  (n^C\aor>,  son  of  Icarios  and  P^i- 
boea,  and  a  brother  of  Penelope. 

FoiUiis  (n4ptXXos\  a  statuary,  wu  the  tssi^'^ 
of  the  bronxe  bull  of  the  tyrant  Phalaiia,  rr^^^ 
which  see  further  under  Phalakul  L^^'^' 
makers  of  other  instruments  of  death,  PerJ>is  '* 
said  to  have  become  one  of  the  victinuof  bu  o^ 
handiwork. 

Pttinthu  (ncpiyOos :  Tltpivetos :  £^  Erf/\'' 
an  important  town  in  Thn«e  on  the  Ptopouti*. 
was  founded  by  the  Samians  about  B.  c  559>  ^'^ 
was  situated  22  miles  W.  of  Selymhris  on  a  <-- 
peninsula,  and  was  built  on  the  ^pe  of  a  hiU  v::  • 
rows  of  houses  rising  above  each  other  like  ^^ 
in  an  amphitheatre.    It  is  celebrated  for  the  o 
stinate  resistance  which  it  offered  to  Philip  c- 
Macedon,  at  which  time  it  was  a  more  poverf^; 
place  than  Byxantium.    Under  the  Romans  it  n 
continued  to  be  a  flourishing  town, being  the poi'< 
at  which  most  of  the  roads  met  leading  to  Bra:- 
tium.     The  conunereial  importance  of  the  totii  ' 
attested  by  its  numerous  coins  which  are  fu- 
extant.    At  a  later  time,  but  not  earlier  thno  tv 
4th  century  of  the  ChristiaD  aera,  we  find  it  ca^  "^ 
fferadea^  which  occurs  sometimes  alone  witb'ui 
any  addition  and   sometimes    in   the    fonn  (^ 
fTerveJsa  TkraeioB  or  Heraelea  Paintkui. 

PirlphM  (ncy»(^),  an  Attic  antochthon,  ptr 
▼ious  to  the  time  of  Cecrops,  was  a  priest  of  Ap^'t^ 
and  on  account  of  his  rirtnea  was  made  kiog  of  t^^ 
country.  In  consequence  of  the  hoooon  pai'l  '•* 
him,  Zens  wished  to  destroy  hnu ;  but  st  the  r - 
quest  of  Apollo  he  was  metamoiphessd  hj  Zees 
into  an  eagle^  and  his  wife  into  a  bird. 
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Ni^hitM  (n«pi^^t).  Mm  of  HephMttu  and 
AntidCa,  ninuuiied  CoryneteSy  that  ia,  Clab- 
bearer,  vaa  a  robber  at  Epidaiinu,  who  alew 
tnyellen  with  an  iron  clnb.  Theaeua  at  lait  killed 
htm  and  took  hif  dnb  for  hia  own  om. 

Pernmraa  {H9pt^«l^c6ti  K0/alari)t  a  river  in 
Boeotia,  which  deacenda  from  Mt  Helicon,  nnitea 
with  the  Ohnivi^  and  fidla  into  the  lake  Copaia 
Haliartoa. 

Perai  (n^),  a  little  laland  off  the  coast  of 
oppoaite  to  the  tenitoiy  of  Miletna,  to  which 
an  earthquake  onited  it 

Piro  (flufif),  daughter  of  Neleos  and  Chloria, 
was  married  to  Bias,  and  celebrated  for  her  beanty. 

PflifMCina  (ncprep^Mi,  and  other  foimsX  a 
onall  town  of  Hyiiaf  S.  <^  Adramyttinm,  in  the 
neighbourliood  of  which  there  were  copper-minei 
and  oelebnted  yineyaidi.  It  was  said  to  be  the 
plafie  at  which  Thocydidci  died. 

PocpemA  or  Parpsmut  (the  former  is  the  pie- 
feiable  foem).  1.  X.,  pmetor  B.c.  135,  when  he 
carried  on  war  against  the  slaTos  in  Sicily ;  and 
coosol  130,  when  he  defeated  Aristonicus  in  Asia, 
and  took  him  prisoner.  He  died  near  Pergamom 
en  hia  return  to  Rome  in  129.  >«2.  IL,  son  of  the 
lasti  oonsol  92,  and  censor  86.  He  is  mentioned 
by  the  andant  writers  as  an  eztraordinaiy  instance 
of  longerity.  He  attained  the  age  of  98  yean, 
and  dMd  in  49,  the  year  in  which  the  civil  war 
broke  oat  between  Caesar  and  Pompey.  He  took 
no  pTDoiinent  part  in  the  agitated  times  in  which 
he  lived.-- 8.  IL  Parpcma  Yo&to,  son  of  the 
last.  Joined  the  liaiian  party  in  the  civil  war,  and 
was  nieed  to  the  piaetorship.  After  the  o>nqaest 
of  Italy  by  SoUa,  in  82,  Perpema  fled  to  Sicily, 
which  he  quitted  however  upon  the  arrival  of  Pom- 
pey shortly  afterwards.  On  the  death  of  Salla,  in 
78<,  Perpema  joined  the  consul  M.  Lepidas  in  his 
attempt  to  orcrthiow  the  new  aristocratical  consti- 
tution,  and  letirsd  with  him  to  Sardinia  on  the 
failure  of  this  attempt  Lepidns  died  in  Sardinia 
in  the  following  year,  77,  and  Perpema  with  the 
remnina  of  his  army  crossed  over  to  Spain  and 
joined  Sertorius.  Peipema  was  jealous  of  the 
ucendnncy  of  Sertorius,  and  after  serving  under 
k*m  some  years  he  and  his  friends  assassinated 
vrtorina  at  a  banquet  in  72.  His  death  soon 
brxKiglit  the  war  to  a  dose.  Perpema  was  de- 
i'tuHi  by  Pompey,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  was 
pQt  to  death. 

Penbaebi  (Uff^aitoi  or  Ilfpcutfol),  a  powerful 
tnd  warlike  Pelasgie  people,  who,  according  to 
Mnbo,  migrated  vom  Euboea  to  the  mainland, 
uid  settled  in  the  districts  of  Hestiaeotis  and  Pe< 
ua^otia  in  Thessaly.  Hence  the  northern  part  of 
:iif  coontry  is  frequently  called  Perrhaebia(  Ilc/I- 
ia^t'iA,  IXsfNutfca),  though  it  never  formed  one  of 
the  regular  Thessalian  provinces*  Homer  places 
tio  Perrhaebi  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Thes- 
%':an  Dodona  and  the  river  Titaresius  ;  and  at  a 
a>r  ume  tbe  name  of  Perrhaebia  was  applied  to 
irc  distriet  bounded  by  Biaoedonia  and  the  Cam- 
'.  3iuan  oKmntains  on  the  M.,  by  Pindus  on  the  W., 
it  the  Peneus  on  the  S.  and  S.E.,  and  by  the 
Pest^tta  aad  Ossa  on  the  £.  The  Perrhaebi  were 
-I'^mben  of  the  Amphictyonic  league.  At  an  early 
Y'TiMi  ibmj  were  subdued  by  tbe  Lapithae;  at  the 
t«iu»  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  they  were  subject 
:  t}>e  ThcHalians,  and  subsequently  to  Philip  of 
VlKcdoD  ;  but  at  the  time  of  the  Iloman  wan  in 
<jTeece  tbey  ipptar  independent  of  Macedonia. 
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PcrrhXdM  (Uf^tiw)^  an  Attic  demus  near 
Apbidna,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Antiocbis. 

PenabSrm  or Perisabdrm  (n^pauedpa :  Anbar)^ 
a  strongly  fortified  city  of  Babylonia,  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  Euphrates,  at  the  point  where  the  canal 
called  Maanares  left  the  river. 

Penae.    [Pxrsis.] 

PenMut  (Iltp^cuof),  a  Stoic  philosopher,  was 
a  native  of  Cittium  in  Crete,  and  a  disciple  of 
Zeno.  He  lived  for  some  years  at  the  court  of 
Antigonus  Gonatas,  with  whom  he  seems  to  have 
been  in  high  fovour.  Antigonus  appointed  him  to 
the  chief  command  in  Corinth,  where  he  was  sUun, 
when  the  ciUr  was  taken  by  Aiatus,  b.  c.  243. 

Pcrrt  (Jlipari),  daughter  of  Oceanus,  and  wife 
of  Helios  (the  Sun)«  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Aeetes  and  Ciroe.  She  is  ft^ther  called 
the  mother  of  Paaiphae  and  Perses.  Homer  and 
ApoUonius  Rhodius  call  her  Perse,  while  others 
call  her  Perseu  or  Persea. 

P«ntta,a  name  given  to  Hecate,  as  the  daughter 
of  Perses  by  Astoria. 

Peniphoni  (n«po'c^Jyi|),  called  Proserpina 
by  the  Romans,  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  l)eme> 
ter.  In  Homer  she  is  called  Peraepkoida  (Ilc/Krc- 
^vcm)  ;  the  form  Persephone  fint  occurs  in  He- 
siod.  But  besides  these  foms  of  the  name,  we 
also  find  PenepkasBOj  PkenepJuMo^  Penej^katta, 
PhermipkaUay  Pkempkcuta^  Phertphatta^  and  Pher- 
ffpAoaio,  for  which  various  etymologies  have  been 
proposed.  The  Latin  Proserpina  is  probably  only 
a  corraption  of  the  Greek.  In  Attica  she  was 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  Cora  (K^pt},  Ion. 
Kovpt}),  that  is,  the  Dau^Uer^  namely,  of  Demeter; 
and  the  two  were  frequently  called  The  Moiier 
and  tk$  Daugkier  {yi  Mnr^p  icol  i}  K^pi}).  Being 
the  infernal  goddess  of  death,  she  is  also  called  a 
daughter  of  2>us  and  Styx.  In  Arcadia  she  was 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  Despoena,  and  was 
called  a  daughter  of  Poseidon  Hippius  and  Deme« 
ter,  and  said  to  have  been  brought  up  by  the  Titan 
Anytus.  Homer  describes  her  as  the  wife  of 
Hades,  and  the  formidable,  venerable,  and  majestic 
queen  of  the  Shades,  who  rules  over  the  souls  of 
the  dead,  along  with  her  husband.  Hence  she  is 
called  by  hiter  writers  Jumo  Inftma^  Avema,  and 
Styyia  ;  and  the  Erinnyes  are  said  to  have  been 
her  daughters  by  Pluto.  Groves  sacred  to  her  are 
placed  by  Homer  in  the  western  extremity  of  the 
earth,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  lower  world,  which 
is  itself  called  the  house  of  Persephone.  The  story 
of  her  being  carried  off  by  Hades  or  Pluto  against 
her  will  is  not  mentioned  by  Homer,  who  simply 
describes  her  as  the  wife  and  queen  of  Hades.  Her 
abduction  is  first  mentioned  by  Hesiod.  The  ac- 
count of  her  abduction,  which  is  the  most  celebrated 
part  of  her  story,  and  the  wanderings  of  he»  mother 
in  search  of  her,  and  the  worship  of  the  2  goddesses 
in  Attica  at  the  festival  of  the  Eleusinia,  are  related 
under  Dim mn.  In  the  mystical  theories  of  the 
Orphics,  Persephone  is  described  as  the  all-per- 
vading goddess  of  nature,  who  both  produces  and 
destroys  every  thing;  and  she  is  therefore  men- 
tioned along,  or  identified  with,  other  mystic  divi- 
nities, such  as  Isis,  Rhea,  Oe,  Hestia,  Pandora, 
Artemis,  Hecate.  This  mystic  Persephone  is  fur- 
ther said  to  have  become  by  Zeus  the  mother  of 
Dionysus,  lacchus,  Zagreus  or  Sabaaius.  —  Perse- 
phone frequently  appears  in  works  of  art.  She  is 
represented  either  with  the  grave  and  severe  cha- 
racter of  an  infernal  Juno,  or  as  a  mystical  divinity 
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with  a  Meptre  and  a  little  btx,  k  the  act  of  bebg 
curied  ofl[bT  Plntab 

tmtHuISm  (Jhp^iwoXu^  II«p0«^«Mif  t  is  the 
niildJe  ages,  It§Mar:  now  Ihkkii^mnMi,  i  & 
TknmB  ofJtuukid^  or  CSU^ilfMap,  La*  iMj^PSI- 
20r*.*   laige  Ru.)  io  tiio  Grook  mm»  Mobablj 
translated  firom  tho  Penian  nma^  whiek  ia  act 
neorded,  of  tho  pficat  tity  wfakb  aumaiad  Paaar- 
gada  aa  tha  capital  of  Peiiia  aad  of  the  Pcnian 
ampiie.    From  tha  cgcamataaof,  howofw,  of  tha 
oooqaeot  of  tha  BabyfcMiiaa  erapiaa  taldag  plaoa 
abovt  tha  tana  whca  Paiaapolia  atlai&ad  tUa  dig- 
nitj,  it  appeal*  to  have  haen  aektam  naed  aa  the 
nyal  laaidenea.    Neither  Heiodato^  XeBephon^ 
Cteaiaa,  nor  tha  ncnd  wiitM*  doBBg  the  Pataian 
petiodf  mention  it  at  all ;  though  thejr  often  apeak 
of  Bahyloo,  Saaa,  and  EehalBDay  aa  tha  capitaila  of 
the  empiie.    It  ia  only  freai  tha  Greek  writaaa 
after  the  MaoedoniaD  oonfoeat  tliat  we  learn  ita 
rank  in  the  empire,  whioh  appear*  to  have  con> 
aiated  chiefly  in  ita  being  one  of  the  2  huiial  places 
of  the  kings  (tibe  other  being  Ptaangada),  aad  alsa 
a  royal  treasary;   for  Alexander  fooad  in  the 
pahee  iramenae  richea,  which  ware  said  to  hava  ae- 
cnmohrted  from  the  time  of  Cyroa.    Ita  fbimdation 
ia  aometimea  aaeribed  to  Cyma  tha  Great,  bntmere 
geneially  to  hie  son  Gambyaaa.    It  waa  greatly 
enlarged  and  adorned  by  Uariaa  I.  and  Xenea, 
and  preaerred  ita  apleadoor  till  after  the  Maeedo- 
nian  conqveat,  when  it  waa  bvmt ;  Alexander,  aa 
iStut  story  goea,  setting  fire  to  the  palace  with  hia 
awn  hand,  at  the  end  of  a  revel,  by  the  inatigation 
of  the  coorteaan  Thalis,  B.a  331.    It  was  not, 
howerer,  so  entirely  destrojred  as  same  historiana 
lepresent.    It  appean  fraqoantly  in  aabaeqnent 
history,  both  ancient  aad  medievaL    It  ia  now 
deeerted,  but  its  mina  are  considarBble,  thongh  too 
dilapidated  to  give  any  good  notion  of  Penian 
architeetore,  and  they  are  rich  in  cnnaifi}nn  in- 
aeriptiona.    It  waa  sitoatad  in  the  heart  of  Perais, 
in  the  part  called  Hollow  Persia  («co(Asr  llip9a\ 
not  fitf  from  the  border  of  the  Cannaaian  Desert, 
in  a  beantifnl  and  healthy  valley,  watered  by  the 
rirer  Araxee  {Bmi'Bmir),  aad  ita  tribntariea  tha 
Medns  aad  the  Cjrnia.    The  city  stood  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  Araxes,  and  had  a  citadel  (the  mina  of 
which  are  still  seen)  built  on  the  leToUed  snxiaee 
of  a  rock,  and  enclosed  by  triple  walla  riaing  one 
above  the  other  to  the  heights  of  16,  48,  and  00 
cubits,  within  which  was  the  palace,  witii  its  royal 
aepnlchree  aad  treaauries. 

PWMa  (n^/Kn|t).  1.  Son  of  the  Titan  Crius 
and  Eurybia,  and  husband  of  Aateria,  by  whom 
he  became  the  father  of  Hecate.— -9.  Son  of  Per- 
seus and  Andromeda,  described  by  the  Greeks  as 
the  founder  of  the  Persian  nation.  •»&  Son  of 
Helioa  (the  Sun)  and  Perse,  and  brother  of  Ae^tea 
and  Circe. 

Penaof  (Jinp99;6t\  the  fimons  Aigive  hero, 
waa  a  son  of  Zeus  and  DamU^  and  a  grandson  of 
Acrisina.  An  oiaele  had  told  Acriaiua  that  he  waa 
doomed  to  perish  by  the  hands  of  DanaiTs  son ; 
and  he  therefore  shut  up  his  dsnghter  in  an  «qart> 
ment  made  of  brass  or  stone.  But  Zens  having 
metamorphosed  himself  into  a  shower  of  gol^ 
came  down  through  the  roof  of  the  prison,  and 
became  by  her  the  fisther  of  Persena.  From  this 
carcnmstawca  Peneua  is  aometimea  called  oar^^eaok 
Aa  aoon  aa  Acrisina  diacorerad  that  Daaae  had 
flivan  birth  to  a  aoo,  he  pat  both  mother  aad  aon 
Into  a  Gheat»  and  thaaw  tham  into  the  aea ;  hot 


tlie  chsai  ta  IsBi  ia  da  Usai  o( 

Seriphoa,  ooaof  ^  Qilade^  lAsn  Dmiji,  s 

fiahomaa,  fonad  theai^  and  caniad  ihos  to  Po)^ 

deetca,  tha  king  of  the  coantiy.  TkyawttNatid 

with  kindnesa  by  Folydeefesi;  feat  the  late  bar- 

iag  aftarwaida  frHsn  m  lofa  with  DmI,  aid 

fimling  it  impiaiith  ta  gratify  his  dsani  ii  c» 

aa^Mica  of  Ae  paaseBse  of  Peaois,  nho  U 

meantime  grown  up  to  "MmhiM^^  he  Mat  Perasi 

away  to  Cstch  the  head  ef  Mete,  as  o(  ibe 

Goqgsoa.    Gwded  by  Hsbbsb  sni  Atei,  P» 

sens  fiiat  went  to  the  Qtsaac^  the  sislas  of  thi 

Goigona,  took  from  them  ihair  one  taodi  nd  bar 

one  eye,  and  woold  nst  ssstova  thsn  antil  tky 

showed  bun  tha  waf  to  the  aTmphs^  vhs  pa- 

saaaed  tha  winged  saadak^  tha  aiagic  mflK,  ai 

thahelawtef  Badea,  which  nadcrsd^van 

invUiUe.     Haviag  laceived  fram  tha  ^^ 

these  invaluable  praaanta,  fipBaa  HenoM  s  ackk, 

and  from  Athena  a  ndirai^  ha  SBoatei  iato  tie 

air,  aad  arrived  at  dm  Gorgoas,  who  Mx  va 

Tastesaoi  en  the  aoast  of  the  Oceaa,  vhsH  haii 

ware  careved,  lifca  thaae  of  sotpeals,  with  nK 

aad  who  had  lasga  tnaka  like  boaa^  bnam  ba^ 

aad  goMen  wing&     He  fcnad  them  arisip,  ad 

cat  off  tha  head  of  MednaBr  hMkii^  at  haii^ 

throQgh  tha  mima^  frt  a  si^t  of  tite  laaHtr  br 

self  would  have  duiQged  him  iatostonb  Pnai 

Dot  her  head  into  the  wallet  whkOi  hecaniria 

his  back,  and  aa  he  went  aangr  ba  was  nnsed  H 

2otharGomaa;  hot  hii  helmet,  vhidasM 

him  inviaiUe,  enabled  him  to  saeapa  ii  a^* 

Peiaeaa  then  proceeded  to  Aathao]HS  «hn  k 

saved  aad  manied  Andfemed^   [AnaiMBA.] 

Peiaeus  is  alao  said  ta  have  come  ftathlHfpe^ 

boreana,  by  -wham  he  waa  honilab^  iseaiei  ai 

to  Atias,  whom  he  dmaged  mta  the  luumW"  ^ 

tha  aama  name  by  tha  Qatpaf%  head.  Ob  ia 

retom  to  Saiiphoa,  he  fonnd  laamoAvvi^  ttttp 

in  a  temple,  whither  they  had  fled  fton  tbe  fa- 
ience of  Polydectea.    Peraena  thsa  vat  ^  ^ 
palace  of  Polydectea,  aad  metaaavphesBd  ha  ai 
all  hia  guests,  and,  seaae  eay,  the  whok  '^^"^ 
into  stone.    He  thea  ptaaaattd  ^  )^<^  ^ 
Dio^.    He  gave  tha  wbged  smdaU  a^  ^ 
haUnet  to  Hcrmea,    who  reatored  thea  to  the 
nympha  and  to  Hadea,  and  the  head  of  6«fa  to 
Athena,  who  placed  it  in  the  middle  of  betibi^ 
or  breaatphUe.    Persena  then  wcat  toAtKo^*- 
compenied  by  Danafe*  and  Andromeda.   Aciinok 
remembering  the  oiade,  eacaped  to  Lsnas*  a  ^ 
country  of  the  Pelai^pana;  bat  FeDeos  f«tto'«^ 
hifls,  in  order  ta  p— «»y4i»  him  to  Rtnm    ^fOf 
writers  state  that  Peraaoa,  on  his  rstom  to  Art(«i 
found  Proetna,  iHio  had  ezpeOed  his   bn^ 
Acrisiua,  in  pnasessinm  of  tha  kiagdflm ;  sad  t^i 
Perseus  slew  Proetua,  and  waa  aftamardi  kiue 
by  Megapenthea,  the  aan  of  PnctH.    The  dor 

conunon  tnditbn,  howaver,  rektea  that  when  T«ft* 
tamidas,  king  of  Laiiss^  celefaated  games  in  booN: 

of  hia  guest  Acrisina,  Perseoa,  who  took  put  *= 
them,  accidentally  hit  the  fbotof  Aoisius  wi;i  ^ 
discus,  and  thaa  killed  him.  Aoiauis  wu  bonce 
outside  tha  city  of  Lariaaa,  and  Peneus,  iia^*^. 
the  kingdom  of  Argos  to  M^penthes,  the  mb  «^ 
Ptoetua,  received  from  him  inezchaace  the  gofvvn:- 
ment  of  Tixyna.  Aceotding  to  otarn,  Pen^d 
lemained  in  Aim,  aad  aaaaeasfafly  opposed  i^< 
introduction  of  ue  Baochic  otfiaa.  Paiaaaisa«: 
to  have  founded  the  toww  of  Mideaaad  Mjceci^ 
By  Aadinmeda  he  bacama  tha  irtber  of  P«ac^ 
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AkaMi,  SllM«!n»  Hekiuv  Meiliuv  Heetrym, 
Goigophone,  and  Antoehtb*.  Penev  wi«  wor- 
ahhfed  aa  a  hen  in  le^anl  plaaea. 

nnmm  or  Tumm  (Ilfpv«^),  the  laat  king  of 
Maeadoiria,  waa  tlw  eldaat  aan  of  Philip  V^  and 
mgiied  n  yean  froat  bl  a  178  ta  168^  Bafon 
hia  accaatiop  far  penoaded  )m  fiatber  to  put  to 
dtttth  Ua  yoongar  brothar  DamatriUy  wboai  he 
Bsapaetad  that  tha  Roaun  senat*  intendad  to  aat 
np  aa  a  coanpetitar  for  the  throna  «b  the  dcaih  of 
PhUip.  IniMdiadaly  after  hia  aaeaaaioB  he  bcgm 
to  make  prepaiatiaiia  far  war  with  the  Roraiiaia, 
whidi  he  knew  to  be  inevitable,  theogk  7  yaara 
ebfMed  befefe  aotoal  hoatiKtiea  cennMooed.  The 
war  broke  ovt  in  171.  The  1st  jmx  of  the  war 
waa  marked  bf  no  atriking  aetioo.  The  conaiil> 
P.  Licimaa  Czaaaus  fiiat  aaOered  a  defeat  in  Thea- 
mIj  in  aaeagagemant  between  the  cKnlry  of  the 
2  anniea,  bni  tttbaaqnently  gained  a  aligbt  adTai»- 
tage  over  the  king'a  troepa. — The  2Dd  year  of  tlM 
war  (170),  in  wlneh  the  oonaal  iL  HcetUiaa  llaor 

^t|«  Mmt^wnfmAmAj  alaftjiwrt  effT  wHhoilt  any  19^ 

portanl  battle,  but  waaon  the  whole  feronaUe  to 
PefaeaB.^-T1he  Std  year  (169X  in  wlneh  the  ooo- 
anl  Q.  Maroua  Phifippu  oommanded,  agaui  pMK 
dnced  no  important  mnltak    The  length  to  whkh 
tbe  war  had  been  nnezpeetedly  protracted,  and  the 
ill  aneeeaa  of  the  BoBHn  aaB%  had  fay  thk  tiav 
excHed  a  ganeial  feeling  in  fevenr  of  the  Mnoad»» 
niaa  mootfch ;  but  the  lU-timed  atranee  of  Ptoneoa, 
who  relnaed  to  adtanee  the  tmm  of  aianay  whkh 
Atmenea,  king  of  PenaBna^  demanoed,  depziTed 
kim  of  tbja  nanable  ally ;  and  the  aane  imieaaen- 
able  ni^aidlineas  likewiae  depriyed  him  of  the 
sertieea  of  20,0(M>  Gsniiih  meieenaiiea,  who  had 
actually  advanoed  into  Macedonia  to  hia  support, 
bat  retired  on  felling  to  obtain  their  atipaiated 
pay.     He  waa  thas  led  to  carry  on  the  contest 
againat  Rome  single-handed. — The  4th  year  of  the 
war  (168)  was  also  tlis  kst    The  new  ooMol, 
L.  Aemilins  Psnlns,  defeated  Persena  with  great 
lose  in  a  dedaiTe  battle  fongbt  near  Pydna  on 
Jane  23, 168.  Perseus  took  refbge  in  the  isfamd  of 
Samothraoe,  where  he  shortly  afterwarda  surren- 
dered with  hia  children  to  the  praetor  Cm  Octa- 
Tioa.     When  bioaght  before  Aemilins,  he  is  said 
to  hare  degraded  himself  by  the  most  abject  sap> 
plicationa :  but  he  was  treated  with  kindness  by 
the  Rooian  genenL    The  following  year  he  was 
carried  to  Italy,  where  he  waa  eompeUed  to  adorn 
the  splendid  trinmph  of  hia  conqucrer  (Not.  30, 
167)^  and  afterwards  east  into  a  dongeon,  from 
whence,  howerer,  the  intercession  of  Aemifius  pro- 
cnrad  hia  release,  and  he  was  permitted  to  end  his 
days  in  an  honourable  captivity  at  Alba.    He  sar- 
viyed  hia  removal  thither  a  few  years,  and  died, 
according  to  some  accounts,  by  Tolontary  starva* 
tion,  while  othcn — fortunately  with  less  proba- 
Ifjjity — represent  him  aa  felling  a  rictim  to  the 
cruelty  of  his  guards,  who  deprived  him  of  sleep. 
Perseus  had  been  twice  mairied  ;  the  name  of  his 
first  wife,  whom  he  ia  said  to  have  killed  with  his 
own  hand  in  a  fit  of  passion,  is  not  recorded  ;  his 
second,  Laodice,  was  the  daughter  of  Seleucus  IV. 
Pfailopaior.     He  left  two  children;  a  son,  Alex- 
ander,  and  a  daogfater,  both  apparently  by  his 
■econd  naarriage,  as  they  were  oscxe  children  when 
carried  to  Rome.     Besides  these,  he  had  adopted 
his  younger  brother  Philip,  who  appean  to  have 
been  regarded  by  him  as  the  heir  to  his  throne, 
and  became  the  partner  of  his  captivity. 
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P«il«i  Tiaiataa.    [Pabsici  Mcnvna.] 

Pifibw  8iniifv  Parslaum  Hare  (4  n«p^iK4r 
a4A«ree,  if  n«pe««^  ddAo^ ro,  and  oUier  fonxM :  tke 
Peniam  Gvlf}^  is  the  name  given  by  the  later  geo- 
maphen  to  the  (peat  gulf  of  the  Mare  Erythraenm 
(/wrfiiw  Oossn),  extending  in  a  S.E.  direction  from 
the  moutha  of  the  Tigna,  between  the  N.E.  coast 
of  Ambia  aad  the  opposite  coaat  of  Susiaaa,  Persia, 
and  Karmania,  to  the  narrow  straiit  foimed  by  the 
long  tongna  of  hud  which  projects  from  ^e  N. 
side  of  Omtm  in  Arabia,  by  which  stnit  it  is  cod» 
neetad  with  the  more  open  gulf  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  called  Paragon  Sinna  (Gulf  of  Omtm).  The 
earlier  Greek  writen  know  nothing  of  it  Hero- 
dotus doea  not  distinguish  it  from  the  Eiythraaan 
Sea.  The  royage  of  Alexander^  adnural  Neaichna 
from  the  Indue  to  the  Tigris  made  it  better  known, 
bat  still  the  ancient  geegnphen  in  genacal  give 
very  inacnuatf  atatementa  of  ita  siae  and  fecm. 

FttrriOea  {ILep^Mjf^  Tl9p(nfid»iif),  a  patrany* 
mic  gfven  to  the  dcacendanta  of  Pezaea. 

Peni%  aad  very  rarely  Pania  (i|  iWpovs,  aad 
if  nepiruri^  aa  7^,  the  fenk  ac^tiyes,  the  mase. 
being  IIspo'iic^,  from  the  ethnic  neon  Il^^t,  pi. 
n4pffatj  fern.  lU^it,  Latin  Perm  aad  Perses, 
pL  Persae :  in  modem  Persian  and  Arebic,  J^vv 
or  Fmnukmy  i.  e.  stei,  Imd  o/^  Fortsold  Peraiaa 
pan^korm  or  kormman:  Bug.  Perna),  originally 
a  samll  moaatainous  district  of  W.  Asia,  lying  on 
the  N.&  side  of  the  Persian  Gult  and  surrounded 
on  the  other  sides  by  monntaina  and  deserts.  On 
the  N.W.  and  N.  it  waa  separated  from  Suaiana, 
Media,  and  Parthia,  by  the  little  river  Oroatia  <« 
Orosis,  aad  by  M.  Panchoathraa ;  and  on  the  £. 
from  Gannania  by  no  definite  boundariea  in  the 
Deaert  The  only  level  part  of  the  country  waa 
the  strip  of  sea-ccaat  called  Pania  Panllft :  the 
reat  waa  intersected  with  bianehea  of  M.  Para> 
cheaihraa,  the  valleys  between  which  were  watered 
by  several  rivers,  the  chief  of  which  were  the 
Abazis,  Cyrus,  and  Maoua:  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  which  waa  called  XdUa  Periia,  stood 
the  capital  dtiea  Pabaroada  aad  PaRaapoLio. 
The  country  has  a  remarkable  variety  of  climate 
and  of  products  ;  the  N.  mountainous  regions  being 
oomparattvely  cold,  but  with  good  pastures,  espe- 
cially for  cainels ;  the  middle  slopes  having  a  tern- 
perate  climate  and  producing  abundance  of  fruit 
aad  wine ;  and  the  S.  strip  of  coast  being  intensely 
hot,  and  sandy,  with  little  vegetation  except  the 
paim*tree.  The  inhabitanta  were  a  collection  of 
nomad  peoples  of  the  Indo-European  stock,  who 
called  themselves  by  a  name  which  is  given  in 
Greek  aa  Artaai  (AproSoi),  and  which,  like  the 
kindred  Median  name  of  Alii  C^Apim),  lignifies 
mobU  or  honcwnAU,  and  is  applied  especially  to  the 
true  wonhippers  of  Ormusd  and  followen  of  Zo- 
roaster: it  was  in  feet  nther  a  title  of  honour 
than  a  proper  name;  the  true  collective  name  of 
the  people  seems  to  have  been  Pirsca.  According 
to  Herodotus,  they  were  dirided  into  3  classes  or 
castes :  Ist,  the  nobles  or  warriors,  containing  the 
3  tribes  of  the  Pabaroadax,  who  were  the  mo«t 
noble,  and  to  whom  the  royal  family  of  the  Achae- 
meniifee  belonged,  theMaraphii  and  the  Ma«pii* 
2ndly,  the  agricuJioral  and  other  settled  trifief. 
namely,  the  Panthialaei,  Derusiaei,  and  Gennani; 
3rdly,  the  tribes  which  remained  nomadic,  namely 
the  Daae,  Mardi,  Dropici,  and  Sagartii,  names  tom- 
mon  to  other  parts  of  W.  and  Centml  Asia.     The 
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Persians  had  a  close  ethnical  affinity  to  the  Hedea, 
and  followed  the  same  customs  and  religion  [Magi  ; 
Zoroastxb].  The  simple  and  warlike  habits, 
which  they  cultivated  in  their  native  mountains, 
preserved  them  from  the  convpting  influences 
which  enervated  their  Median  brethren;  so  that 
firom  being,  as  we  find  them  at  the  beginning  of 
their  recorded  history,  the  sobject  member  of  the 
Medo-Penian  kingdom,  they  obtained  the  supre- 
macy under  Ctrus,  the  founder  of  the  great  Per- 
sian Empire,  B.C.  559.  Of  the  Persian  histoiy 
before  this  date,  we  know  but  little :  the  natire 
poetical  annalists  of  a  later  period  are  perfectly 
untrustworthy :  the  additional  light  lately  ob- 
tained from  the  Persian  inscriptions  is,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  confirmatory  of  the  Greek  writers,  from  whom, 
and  from  some  small  portions  of  Soiptnre,  all  our 
knowledge  of  ancient  Persian  history  is  derived. 
Aooordbg  to  these  accounts,  the  Persians  were 
first  subjected  by  the  Medes  under  Phraortes,  about 
B.  c.  688,  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Great 
Median  Empire ;  but  they  continued  to  be  governed 
by  their  own  princes,  the  Achaemenidae.  An 
account  of  the  revolution,  by  which  the  supremacy 
was  transferred  to  the  Persians,  is  given  under 
CvRUS.  At  this  time  there  existed  in  W.  Asia 
two  other  great  kingdoms,  the  Lydian,  which  com- 
prised nearly  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  W.  of  the 
river  Halys,  which  separated  it  from  the  Medo- 
Persian  territories;  and  the  Babylonian,  which, 
besides  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  vaUey,  embraced 
Syria  and  Palestine.  By  the  successive  conquest 
of  these  kingdoms,  the  dominions  of  Cyrus  were 
extended  on  the  W.  as  fiff  as  the  coasts  of  the 
Euxine,  the  Aegean,  and  the  Mediterranean,  and 
to  the  frontier  of  Egypt.  Turning  his  arms  in  the 
opposite  direction,  he  subdued  Bactria,  and  effected 
some  conquests  beyond  the  Oxus,  but  fell  in  battle 
with  the  Massagetae.  [Cyrus.]  His  son  Cam- 
byses  added  Egypt  to  the  empire.  [Cambysbs.] 
Upon  his  death  the  Magian  priesthood  made  an 
effort  to  restore  the  supremacy  to  the  Medes 
[Maoi  ;  Smbrdis],  which  was  defeated  by  the 
conspiracy  of  the  7  Persian  chieftains,  whose  success 
conferred  the  crown  upon  Darius,  the  son  of  Hy»> 
taspes.  This  king  was  at  first  occupied  with 
crushing  rebellions  in  ereiy  part  of  the  empire, 
and  with  the  two  expeditions  against  Scythia  and 
Cyrenai'ca,  of  which  the  former  entirely  failed,  and 
the  latter  was  only  partially  successfiiL  He  con- 
quered Thrace ;  and  on  the  E.  he  added  the  valley 
of  the  Indus  to  the  kingdom ;  but  in  this  quarter 
the  power  of  Persia  seems  never  to  have  been 
much  more  than  nominal.  The  Persian  Empire 
had  now  reached  its  greatest  extent,  from  Thrace 
and  Cyrenai'ca  on  the  W.  to  the  Indus  on  the  E., 
and  firom  the  Enxine,  the  Caucasus  (or  rather  a 
little  below  it),  the  Caspian,  and  the  Oxus  and 
Jaxartes  on  the  N.  to  Aethiopia,  Arabia,  and  the 
Erythraean  Sea  on  the  S.,  and  it  embraced,  in  Eu- 
rope, Thrace  and  some  of  the  Greek  cities  N.  of 
the  Euxine ;  in  Africa,  Egypt  and  Cyrenai'ca ;  in 
Asia,  on  the  W.,  Palestine,  Phoenicia,  Syria,  the 
several  districts  of  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  Mesopo- 
tamia, Assyria,  Babylonia,  Sosiana,  Atropatene, 
Great  Media;  on  the  N.,  Hyrcania,  Maxgiana, 
Bactriana,  and  Sogdiana ;  on  the  E.,  the  Paropa- 
misus,  Arachosia,  and  India  (I  e.  part  of  the  Punjab 
and  Scinde);  on  the  S.  Fersis,  Carmania  and 
Gedrosia ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  E.  part,  Parthia, 
Aria,  and  Drangiana.    The  capital  cities  of  the 
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empire  were  Babylon,  Snia,  Ecbstsns  in  Media, 
and,  though  these  were  seldom,  if  erer,  vied  u 
residences,  Pasaigada  and  PetsepoHi  in  Perai. 
(See  the  several  articles.)    Of  this  vait  enipire 
Darius  undertook  the  oiganisstioD,  sad  dinded  h 
into  20  satrapies,  of  which  a  foil  secoont  it  pvA 
by  Herodotus.     For  the  other  details  of  hit  leiga, 
and  especially  the  commeDcemeirt  of  the  vsn  vitk 
Greece,  see  Darius.    Of  the  remsining  poioda 
the  ancient  Persian  history,  till  the  Mscedenita 
conquest,  a  sufficient  abstiact  will  be  fmrndonds 
the  names  of  the  seveial  kings,  a  list  of  vbaa  is 
now  subjoined  :--(l)  Cybus,  b.c  559-529: 
(2)  Cambysbs,  529—522:  (S)  Umrpstianrfilw 
pseudo-SKBROXs,  7  months,  522—521:  (4)Di- 
Rios  I.,  son  of  Hystaspes,  521-485 :  (5)  Xirik 
I.  485 — i65 :    (6)  Usurpation  of  Astibantv 
7  months,  465 — 464 :  (7)  Artaxbixm  I.  Los- 
GIMANUS,  464—425:  (8)  XBRXBsII.,2n»mtb: 
(9)  SooDiANUS,  7  months,425— 424 :  (10)  Ochft 
or  Darius  II.  Nothus,  424—405:  (U)  Aktu 
BRXB8  II.  Mnemon,  405—359:  (12)  Ochns^er 
Artaxbrxbs  III.,  359—838:  (13)  Amis,3S 
—336:  (14)  Baricjs  III.  Codomsanus,  33^ 
331  [Albxandbr].    Here  the  ancient  hiftarrf 
Persia  ends,  as  a  kingdom ;  bat,  as  a  pMf^^  *^. 
Persians  proper,  under  the  inflaence  Mpeciallv  ;| 
their  religion,  preserved  their  existence,  0^  •; 
length  regained  their  independence  on  the  downoi 
of  3ie  Parthian  Empire  [Sassanidai].— Iflf»-; 
ing  the  Roman  poeto  it  must  be  remenbeRd  tta 
they  constantly  uae  Perme,  as  well  aa  Ahk  »  * 
general  term  for  the  peoples  E.  of  the  Eapbn*^'» 
and  Tigris,  and  especially  for  the  Parthiaoi- 

A.  P«rdiis  TUoeuB,  the  poet,  was  s  R«^ 
knight  connected  by  blood  and  mairii^  v^^;  ' 
sons  of  the  highest  rank,  and  was  bora  at  ^  f 
terrae  in  Etruria  on  the  4th  of  December,  a.  t>  '^^ 
He  received  the  first  rudiments  of  ediuati«i  ii  r^ 
native  town,  remaining  there  until  the  ar  <^ -^ 
and  then  removed   to  Rome,  where  be  *'^  '^ 
grammar  under  the  celebrated  Reromias  Ptbf^"' 
and  rhetoric  under  Verginius  Flarioi.   Hf  «i 
afterwards  the  pupil  of  C^utus  the  Stoic*  *^' -^ 
came  the  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  of  hit  t-'^- 
life,  and  to  whom  he  attached  himself  »  ^'"^  ' 
that  he  never  quitted  his  side.    While  vet «  r  -'- 
he  was  on  familiar  terms  with  Lucan,  vith  Car<  - 
Bassus  the  lyric  poet,  and  with  serersl  otb^f  i^'' 
sons  of  literary  eminence.     He  was  tenderly 
loved  by  the  high-minded  Paetus  Thiasev  :^' 
seems  to  have  been  well  worthy  of  such  sftcn 
for  he  is  described  aa  a  virtuous  and  pleasing  y"^--' - 
He  died  of  a  disease  of  the  stomach,  m  tb^  ''^' 
of  November,  a.  d.  62,  before  he  had  completed  •  - 
28th  year.    The  extant  works  of  Pernat,  who,  «^ 
are  told,  wrote  seldom  and  slowly,  consist  o(6  (  "• 
satires,  extending  in  ^  to  650  hexameter  Ii:-^ 
and  were  left  in  an  unfinished  state.    Ther  t*"' 
slightly  corrected  after  his  death  by  Cornatus.  ^*-  ^ 
Caesius  Bassus  was  permitted,  at  his  own  esir^j 
request,  to  be  the  editor.     In  boyhood  Persiei  »^ 
written  some  other  poems,  whidi  were  destrf.^  ' 
by  the  adrice  of  Comutosi     Few  prodnctiMis  r-'^ 
ever  enjoyed  more  popularity  than  the  Satr* 
but  it  would  seem  that  Peraius  owes  not  a  Ut;<  - 
his  fame  to  a  cause  which  natanJly  might  :>' 
produced  an  eflfect  directly  the  reverw,  we  rv 
the  multitude  of  strange  terms,  provefbial  phnv-' 
far-fetched  metaphors,  and  abrupt  trsssitions « .^ ' 
every  where  embairaas  our  pcogress.  The  diifico.'., 
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ezperienoed  in  remoTing  theie  impedimentt  neeet- 
sanly  impreMet  both  the  words  and  the  ideei  upon 
ereiy  one  who  hai  carefiilly  studied  his  psges,  and 
hence  no  author  dings  more  closely  to  our  memory. 
The  first  satire  is  superior  both  in  plan  and  exe- 
cution to  the  rest ;  and  those  passages  in  the  5th« 
where  Penius  describes  the  process  by  which  his 
own  moral  and  intellectual  facultiei  were  ex- 
pmided,  are  remarfcable  for  their  grace  and  beauty. 
The  best  editions  an  by  Jahn,  Lips.  1843,  and  by 
Heinrich,  lips.  1844. 

PtrtliiBX,  Ealvlni,  Roman  emperor  from  Ja- 
nuary 1st  to  March  28th,  a.  d.  193,  was  of  humble 
origin,  and  rose  from  the  post  of  centurion  both  to 
the  highest  military  and  rivil  eommands  in  the 
reigns  of  M.  AureUus  and  Commedus.  On  the 
murder  of  Commodus  on  the  last  day  of  December, 
192,  Pertinax,  who  was  then  66  years  of  age,  was 
reluctantly  persuaded  to  accept  die  empire.  He 
commenced  his  reign  by  introducing  extensire 
reforms  into  the  otS  and  military  administration 
of  the  empire;  but  the  troops,  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed both  to  ease  and  license  under  Commodus, 
were  disgusted  with  the  discipline  which  he  at- 
tempted to  enforce  upon  them,  and  murdered  their 
new  soTereign  alter  a  reign  of  2  months  and  27 
days.  On  his  death  the  praetorian  troops  put  up 
the  empire  to  sale,  which  was  purchased  by  M. 
Bidius  Salrius  Julianus.    [See  p.  219,  b.} 

PCriila  (Peruslnus :  Pen^iay,  an  ancient  city 
in  the  E.  part  of  Etruria  between  the  lake  Trasi- 
menus  and  the  Tiber,  and  one  of  the  12  cities  of 
the  Etruscan  confederacy.  It  was  situated  on  a 
hill,  and  was  strongly  fortified  by  nature  and  by 
art  In  eoojunction  with  the  other  cities  of  Etruria, 
it  long  resisted  the  power  of  the  Romans,  and  at  a 
later  period  it  was  made  a  Roman  colony.  It  is 
memorable  in  the  aril  wars  as  the  place  in  which 
L.  Antonius,  the  brother  of  the  trinmrir  took 
refuge,  when  he  was  no  longer  able  to  oppose  Oc- 
taTianus  in  the  field,  and  where  he  was  kept  closely 
blockaded  by  Octarianus  for  some  months,  from 
the  end  of  b.  &  41  to  the  spring  of  40.  Famine 
compelled  it  to  surrender ;  but  one  of  its  citiiens 
haTing  set  fire  to  his  own  house,  the  flames  spread, 
and  the  whole  city  was  burnt  to  the  ground.  The 
war  between  L.  i^tonius  and  Octarianus  is  known 
from  the  long  siege  of  this  town  by  the  name  of 
the  Bellum  Penummm,  It  was  rebuilt  and  colo- 
nised anew  by  Augustus,  from  whom  it  receiTed 
the  surname  of  ^a^asto.  In  the  later  time  of  the 
empire  it  was  the  most  important  city  in  all  Etruria, 
and  long  resisted  the  Qoths.  Part  of  the  walls 
and  some  of  the  gates  of  Perusia  still  remain.  The 
best  presen-ed  of  the  gates  is  now  called  Areo 
tfAMgutta^  from  the  inscription  Avofsta  Psft- 
▼YUA  over  the  arch:  the  whole  structure  is  at 
least  60  or  70  feet  high.  SeTcrsl  interesting  tombs 
with  Taluable  remains  of  Etruscan  art  have  been 
discoTered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city. 

PeMMBXiif  Vifftr.    [Nioxa.] 

Petalnfti  or  Iwafti  (lis^o'iyevs,  TLwunivsi 
n9^ffiPO^iot^  fem.  n^ffiruntwrris :  Balo'Huar 
Rn.),  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  &W.  comer  of 
Galatia,  on  the  S.  slope  of  M.  Dindymus  or  Agdis- 
tia,  was  celebrated  as  a  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of 
Cybele,  under  the  surname  of  Agdistis,  whose 
temple,  crowded  with  riches,  stood  on  a  hill  out- 
side the  eity.  In  this  temple  was  a  wooden  (Livy 
Mys  stone)  image  of  the  goddess,  which  was  re- 
moved to  Rome,  to  satisfy  an  oracle  in  the  Sibyl- 
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line  books.  Under  Constantino  the  city  was  made 
the  capital  of  the  prorince  of  Galatia  Salutaris,  but 
it  gradually  declined  until  the  6th  century,  after 
which  it  is  no  more  mentioned. 

PetiUXa  or  PetUXae  {Petaliut\  an  uninhadited 
and  rocky  isbmd  off  the  S.W.  coast  of  Euboea  at 
the  entrance  into  the  Euripus. 

PetilXA  or  PetnXa  (ntn^Xla :  Petellnus:  Strom' 
goU)^  an  ancient  Greek  town  on  the  K  coast  of 
Bruttium,  founded,  according  to  tradition,  by  Phi- 
loctetes.  (Viig.  Aen.  iii.  402.)  It  was  situated 
N.  of  Croton,  to  whose  terriUwy  it  originally  be^ 
longed,  but  it  was  afterwards  conquered  by  the 
Lucanians.  It  remained  faithful  to  the  Romania 
when  the  other  cities  of  Bruttittm  revolted  to 
Hannibal,  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  long  and 
desperate  resistance  that  it  was  taken  by  one  of 
Hannibal^s  generals.  It  was  repeopled  by  Han- 
nibal with  Brnttians;  but  the  Romans  subsequently 
collected  the  remains  of  the  former  population,  and 
put  them  again  in  possession  of  the  town. 

PitMn  (IlfrM&r :  Xlrrs dfo^iot),  a  small  town  in 
Boeotia,  of  uncertain  site,  dependent  upon  Hali- 
artus,  according  to  some,  and  upon  Thebes,  ac- 
cording to  others. 

Pftete  (nsTftirf ),  son  of  Omeus,  and  fiither  of 
Menestheus,  was  expelled  from  Athens  by  Aegens, 
and  went  to  Phocis,  where  he  founded  Stiris. 

Pi^ni  or  PetiUXiif .  L  OapitoUttui.  [Capi- 
TOLiNU8.]^2.  Oereilia.  [Cbrbali8.]^8.  8pii> 
rlnu.    [Spueinus.] 

Patoilxil  (Ilrr^ipis),  an  Egyptian  priest  and 
astrolc^r,  generally  named  along  with  Nechepsos, 
an  Egyptian  king.  The  two  are  said  to  be  the 
founders  of  astrology.  S<»ne  works  on  astrology 
were  extant  under  his  name.  Like  our  own  Lilly, 
Petosiris  became  the  common  name  for  an  astro- 
loger. (Juv.  vl  580.) 

Potovlo  or  PoatOllo  (PeUau\  a  town  iii  Pan- 
nonia  Superior,  on  the  frontien  of  Noricum,  and  on 
the  Dimvus  (Drove),  was  a  Roman  colony  with  the 
surname  Ulpia,  haring  been  probably  enhirged  and 
made  a  colony  by  Trajan  or  Hadrian.  It  was  one 
of  the  chief  towns  of  Pannonia,  had  an  imperial 
palace,  and  was  the  head-quarters  of  a  Roman 
legion.  The  ancient  town  was  probably  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Drave,  opposite  the  modem 
PeMoM,  as  it  is  only  on  the  former  spot  that  in* 
scriptions,  coins,  and  other  antiquities  have  been 
found. 

Petra  (^  ntfrpa:  Ilrr^f,  Petmeus,  later  Pe- 
trensis),  the  name  of  several  cities  built  on  rocks, 
or  in  rocky  plaoes.^1.  A  small  place  in  the  Co- 
rinthian territoiT,  probably  on  the  coast,  near  the 
borden  of  Algous.  «•  8.  A  place  in  Elis,  not  £u 
from  the  city  of  Elis,  of  which  some  suppose  it 
to  have  been  the  Acropolis.  The  sepulchnl  mo- 
nument of  the  philosopher  Pyirho  was  shown  here* 
»8.  (Com  ddia  Pktra\  also  called  Petraeft  and 
Patrlna  (the  people  Uwrpam  and  Petiini),  an  in- 
hmd  town  of  Sicily,  on  the  road  from  Agrigentum 
to  Panormus^  ^4.  A  town  on  the  coast  of  lUyri- 
cum,  with  a  bad  harbour.  ^  6.  A  city  of  Pieria  in 
Macedonia.  ^  6.  A  fortress  of  the  Maedj,  in 
Thrace.*-* 7.  (PI.  neut),  a  place  in  Dacia,  on  one 
of  the  3  great  roads  which  crossed  the  Danube.  «* 
8.  In  Pontus,  a  fortress  built  by  Justinian,  on  a 
precipice  on  the  sea-coast,  between  the  riven  Ba- 
thys  and  Acinasis.  ■*  9.  In  Sogdiana,  near  the 
Ozus  (Q.  Curt  vii.  11).  — 10.  By  far  the  most 
celebrated  of  all  the  places  of  this  name  was  Petra 
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or  P«tna  ( IForfy-JIfttfa),  i&  Andna  Petnea,  the  ear 

pits],  firat  of  the  IdnmiiMinn,  and  ■ftenruis  of  the 
Nabathaeans.  It  ia  pcobably  tbe  «bm  plaee  ^liiioh 
is  called  Selah  (whidi  mens,  like  «^ps  ^  ^m^) 
and  Joktheel,  in  the  0.  T.  It  lies  in  the  nidst  of 
the  mountains  of  Seir,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Hoc,  jnst 
half-way  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  head  of 
the  Aebmitic  Gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  a  vallej,  or 
father  laTine,  snrromided  by  almost  inaooeisible 
precipiees,  whidi  is  entered  by  a  nairow  goige  en 
the  E.,  Ae  locky  walls  of  which  approach  so 
desely  as  sometinies  hardly  to  permit  2  honemeD  to 
lide  abreast.  On  the  banks  of  the  riTer  which  nms 
through  this  ravine  stood  the  city  itself  a  mile  in 
length,  and  half'4i^mUe  in  breadth  between  the 
sides  of  the  TaUey,  and  some  fine  nuns  of  its  public 
buildings  still  remain.  But  this  is  not  all:  the 
rocks  which  smioimd,  not  oa\j  the  main  yallcy, 
bat  all  its  lateial  larines,  are  completdy  hon^- 
oombed  with  ezcaTatioas,  soaae  of  which  were 
tombs,  Bome  temples,  and  some  private  houses,  at 
Ae  entrances  to  which  the  surface  of  the  rode  is 
senlptored  into  magnificent  arebitectaial  frpades, 
and  other  figures,  whose  details  are  often  so 
well  presenr^  as  to  appear  but  just  chiselled, 
while  the  effect  is  wonderfiilly  heightened  by 
the  brilliant  variegated  ooknin  of  the  rede,  where 
red,  purple,  yellow,  sky-biue,  bhdc,  and  wlote,  am 
seen  in  distinct  layers.  These  rains  are  chiefly  of 
the  Roman  period,  when  Petra  had  become  an  isa- 
portant  city  as  a  centre  of  the  caravan  traffic  of  the 
Nabathaeans.  At  the  time  of  Augustas,  as  Stmbo 
learnt  from  a  friend  who  had  reaided  there,  it  con* 
tained  many  Romans  and  other  foreigners,  and  was 
governed  hj  a  native  prince.  It  had  maintamed 
its  independence  against  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria, 
and  retained  it  under  ^  Romans,  till  the  time  of 
Trajan,  by  whom  it  was  taken.  It  was  tiie  duef 
dty  of  the  whole  country  of  Aimbia  Petiaea,  which 
probably  derived  its  name  finom  Petra  ;  and  under 
the  later  empire,  it  was  the  coital  of  Palaestina 
Tertia. 

M.  PetrHns,  a  man  of  great  military  ezperienoe, 
is  first  mentioned  in  b.  c.  62,  when  he  served  as 
legatus  to  the  prooonsnl  C.  Antomos,  and  com- 
manded the  army  in  die  bacde  in  which  Catiline 
perished.  He  belonged  to  the  aristocratical  party; 
and  in  5B  he  was  sent  into  Spain  along  with  L. 
Afranius  as  legatus  of  Pompey,  to  whom  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  two  Spains  had  been  granted.  Soon 
after  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war  in  49, 
Caesar  defeated  Afranius  and  Petreius  in  Spain, 
whereupon  tiie  latter  joined  Pompey  in  Greece. 
After  die  loss  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (48)  Pe- 
treius crossed  over  to  Africa,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  campaign  in  46,  which  was  brought  to 
an  end  by  the  decisive  defeat  of  the  Pompeian 
army  at  the  battle  of  Thapsus.  Petreius  then  fied 
with  Jttba,  and  despairing  of  safety  tiwy  fell  by 
each  other^s  hands. 

Petrtaos  (Roeoa  di  mtmH  Ragom\  a  moontsm 
near  Sinuessa  on  the  confines  of  Latium  and  Cam- 
pania, on  which  good  wine  was  grown. 

PetrtoSzli,  a  people  in  Gallia  Aquitamca,  in 
the  modem  Ptrifford,  Their  country  oont^Ded 
inn-mines,  and  their  chief  town  was  Vesnnna 

PstroBlu,  O.f  or  x.f  anaecompKsfaed  voluptuary 
at  the  court  of  Nero.  He  was  one  of  the  chosen 
companions  of  Nero,  and  was  regarded  as  direct<w- 
in>chief  of  the  imperial  pleasures,  die  judge  whose 


PSUCSSIAS. 

docisMMi  vpsn  4e  merits  of  say  prapossd  Kaesie 
of  cnjoymeBt  was  held  as  fins]  (£l9BriiM0iiier)L 

The  rmwnm  thus  acqnied  essiftei  the  yiim 
sospieionsof  TSgcUiBiBB:  he  was  aeeasei  d  tmm; 
and  believing  that  destnetion  was  iasntiUe,  Ke 
nsolved  to  die  as  he  had  lived,  sad  to  sadte  sd- 
mintion  by  the  friroleBS  eeoBBtrici^  of  Mi  cBd. 
Having  caused  his  veins  to  be  eacBed,  he  frns 
time  to  tiaw  amsted  the  flow  «f  Uood  bj  the  a^ 
plicadon  of  bandages.    Dnring  ^  intenali  be 
convened  with  his  frioida,  and  even  diowed  Uc> 
self  in  the  pnUie  stnets  of  CoHe,  irim  A»€ 
events  took  place ;  so  that  at  last,  whoi  be  mak 
from  oxhaastion,  his  death  (▲.  d.  66),  sltHlii 
cempalaoiy,  appeared  to  be  die  nsalt  of  asml 
and  gradual  decay.   He  is  said  to  have  deipstebifi 
in  his  last  raemaats  a  scaled  doeoaient  lo  ^ 
prince,  tannting  him  with  his  fantsl  cxeesMi— A 
work  has  come  down  to  as  bearing  the  title  i*^ 
inmi  AfitUn  Safynoon^  which,  as  itnov  exiai,ii 
compoaed  of  a  aeiiea  of  fin^DentB,  diefly  m  pnK. 
hot  inteiapemed  with  ■anMraas  pieeei  «f  p«(&7- 
It  is  a  sort  of  comic  ronianoe,  in  which  ^  a^fs^ 
tnres  of  a  certain  Enoolpins  and  his  cagpaiiaai 
in  the  S.  of  Ita]y,«hieay  in M^ihs «r  iti(B«ita» 
are  made  a  vehscle  for  exposing  ihs  febetoaisd 
Tices  of  the  age.    UnJortanatoly  the  vies  o<  iltt 
personages  intooduoed  aae  depicted  viik  ^di  fi- 
delity Oat  we  an  perpetnaUy  ascssted  W  tk 
obscenity  of  the  descriptions.    ThekogHta^® 
is  gensnlly  known  «a  the  Safptt«fTriadi^ 
preaenting  us  with  a  detailed  aeeooatsf  a  fitf<>< 
banquet,  such  as  the  gouznands  of  the  copR  1^ 
wont  to  exhibit  on  tkair  tables.    Next  iDiatac< 
is  dm  weU«known  tale  of  the  EpheiiBB  HatBft- 
A  gnat  aaaaber  of  oonflictinf  epmasas  kw  to 
formed  by  achofans  with  regard  to  die  mtbv  « 
the&rfyKoBM.    llanys«ppeaethatheiitkeaa< 
parson  as  the  C.  or  T.  Petwnins  tntimed  ^^ 
and  theogh  dien  are  no  pioafo  in  fevoor  ef  ^ 
hypodiesis,y«t  diere  is  good  reason  to  Wie<«^ 
the  w«k  belcogs  to  the  icat  ocntmy,  «t,  ^,^ 
evento,  is  not  later  than  the  reign  of  Bi^ 
The  best  edition  is  by  P.BBmamBi,4to.T4'^ 
Rhen.  1709,  and  again  Aaut.  174S. 

PeMi(IIe^:  Pfawia),  an  ialad  Vilhi& 
Inferior  formed  by  the  2  aontbem  moathii^^ 
Danube,  of  which  the  most  aenthcnly  s«  ^ 
oaSed  Peace, bat  more  oommoriy  theSaoed M^^bb- 
ThisiskadisofatriangdarCn,  andiASuabt 
the  andento  to  be  as  large  as  Rhodes.  ltwi&^ 
habited  by  the  Peadai,  who  wen  a  tribe  <^t^ 
Baslamae,  and  tedc  their  umefitam  die  is2^ 

Pei^ilS,  PcMaUtil  (n«MA«,  ncMKUvnr 
PeUefi  or  PoMob*),  a  city  and  district  mtbeN^ 
of  India  mtaa  Qangem,  between  the  riven  1q<^» 
and  Suastas. 

PvoMrtM  (n«uiiAm»X  »  Bfaeedoman,  sad  a 
distinguished  oflker  of  Alexander  the  GteaL  H< 
had  die  chief  share  in  saving  the  life  of  AkisD£<^ 
in  the  assault  en  the  ci^  of  the  Ifalli  in  lo^ 
and  was  afterwards  opposntod  by  the  king  to  ^' 
satrapy  of  Persia.  In  the  division  of  die  pcovite^ 
after  die  deadi  of  Alexander  (b.&  S25)  h«  «> 
tained  the  renewal  ef  his  govwamoBt  of  P^^ 
He  fought  on  the  side  of  EaaaesMS  aasinit  Ari. 
gems  (317—416),  birt  dmplayed  bslh  sim^ 
and  insubordiBadon  in  these  csmpajgni  ^^■ 
the  smnnder  of  EmMOss  by  the  AJg7***Pf 
Peneestas  fell  into  the  hands  sT  Ant^oeas.  vbi 
deprived  him  of  his  satrapy. 


PEUGETIA. 

BtaoMb.    CAfvlia.] 

BenObL    [Pbucb.] 

FtedEnm  («diBi«r :  4aicicfo :  AlifiMka\  a  moon- 
ttin  fertiCM  of  ThflMftlj  in  Ike  4iatrict  HefttiMotit 
<»  the  right  bank  ef  thePenene,  N.E.  ef  Linnaeft. 

Phienni  <4«Mavtf«tt :  /Wmmci),  an  ialand  in 
tlM  Aegpaan  eea,  coe  ef  the  Spendeib 

Fhaaa  (*aii>,  tfaeaaBe  oCthe  eow  of  Croamjoii 
in  M^guia,  which  lamged  the  neig hbonihood,  and 
vaa  tlain  by  ThflieM. 

Phaaioa  (♦afnagi,  #aIit«<'X  '^  fi^uloo*  people 
iXBBsrtaliMd  bj  the  Odyaeey,  who  inhabited  the 
idand  Sduffk  O^XfP^i  Atooted  at  the  extreae 
weetcm  part  of  the  eailh,  and  who  were  governed 
by  king  Akiaoai.  [Aiicmoua.]  They  an  de- 
aeribed  by  HoBMr  aa  a  people  fiond  of  thefeaa^  the 
lyn,  and  the  dnee,  and  Mnee  their  name  paiaed 
into  a  pforerb  to  indicate  penena  of  kiznrions  and 
aanaoal  habita.  Thua  a  glutton  ia  called  Phmmm 
by  HocMe  {Ep.  i  1&  2i  V-The  aodenta  identified 
the  Honeric  Scheria  wiUi  Coreyra,  whence  the 
latter  ia  called  by  the  peeta  PhaMokk  kUm;  but 
than  ia  no  aeandaigomant  infinToar  of  the  identity 
of  the  2  iaiaads,  and  it  ia  better  to  regard  Scheria 
aa  altogether  fiibuloua. 

PtaMix  (*fl>^X  "ii  Athenian  ozater  and  atatea- 
man,  and  a  coateiiynnay  of  Niciaa  and  Akibiadaa. 
Some  critica  naintain  that  the  extant  apeech  agaiaat 
Alcibiadea,  cwnawnly  attributed  to  Aminridfi  waa 
written  by  Phaeaz. 

FhaadOB  (♦attM^),  a  Greek  philoaopher,  waa  a 
nati've  of  Elia,  and  of  hjgh  birth,  but  waa  taken 
priaoner,  probably  abont  a.  a  400,  and  waa  bvowht 
to  Athena.  It  ia  aaid  that  he  ran  away  &am  nia 
maater  to  Sooatea,  and  waa  nmanafd  by  eoe  of 
the  fiicnda  of  the  kttec;  Phaedon  waa  praaent  at 
the  death  of  Soontea,  while  he  waa  atill  quite  a 
youth.  He  appeara  to  have  Eved  in  Athena  eonie 
tine  afker  the  death  of  Sorratea,and  than  ntomed 
to  Elia,  where  he  beeaaM  the  foander  of  a  aebeol 
of  phileaophy.  He  waa  aueeeeded  by  Pliataaua, 
after  whom  the  Elean  achool  waa  merged  in  the 
Eretrian.  The  dialane  of  Plato,  whidi  centaiaa 
an  aeoooBt  of  the  deitt  ef  Socntea,  beam  the  name 
of  Phaedon. 

Phaadift  (♦oiSpo),  daughter  of  Minoa  by  Paai- 
phaij  or  Grate,  and  the  wife  of  Theaeaab  She  waa 
the  etepmother  of  Hippolyta^  the  aon  of  Theaena, 
with  whom  ahe  fell  in  love  ;  but  baring  been  bb- 
pulaed  by  Hippolytua,  ahe  aecoaed  him  to  Theaeua 
of  having  attempted  her  diahonoar.  After  the 
death  of  Hippolytaa,  hie  lunocnaoe  became  known 
to  hia  fether,  and  Phaedia  made  away  with  hefaelf. 
For  details  aee  HiPVOLYTOa. 

Phaartriidai.    [pAuiAaaua.] 

PkaiedrXu  («ai^Uf),  a  town  in  the  S.  of  Ar- 
cadia, &W.  of  Megal^wlia,  15  atadia  fxtm  the 
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PhMdnu  (*ai8^f.)  L  Aa  Epicarean  philoao- 
pher, and  the  picaident  of  the  Epicurean  achool 
duriog  Cioeroli  reaidcnee  in  Auena,  B.C.  80. 
Vbt  died  in  70,  and  WM  auooeeded  by  Patron.  He 
waa  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  goda(II<pli^««v), 
4if  which  an  intonating  feMjment  waa  diaeoveicd  at 
Hercnhmenm  in  1 806,  and  pubUshed,  by  Pelenen, 
Hamb.  18d&  Cicero  waa  largely  indebted  to  thii 
work  fer  the  matariala  of  the  fint  book  of  the  JDs 
AWaw/JaoraavA  The  Latin  Fabuliat,  of  whom 
we  know  aethiqg  hot  what  ia  oollectod  or  iBferred 
from  hia  feblaa.  He  waa  oiiginaUy  a  ahive,  and 
waa  bmi^  fram  Thiaea  or  JMaoedonia  to  Borne, 


where  he  learned  the  Latin  kawnage.  Aa  the  title 
of  hia  work  ia  Pkaedri  Awg.  LStrU  Fabmlae  Aeto- 
piae^  we  mnat  oondude  that  he  had  belonged  to 
Auguatua,  who  manumitted  him.  Under  Tiberina 
he  appean  to  have  undergone  aome  penMcntion 
from  Sejanna.  The  feUea  extant  under  the  name 
of  Phaediua  are  97  in  number,  vrritten  u  iambic 
vene,  and  diatribnted  into  5  boeka.  Moat  of  the 
feblea  are  tranafaaiona  of  the  Aeeopian  feblea,  or 
thoae  which  pam  aa  aacfa,  into  Latin  verM.  The 
expreaaion  ia  generally  dear  and  oonciae,  and  the 
language,  with  aome  few  exceptiona,  aa  pure  and 
correct  aa  we  diould  c^xpect  frun  a  Bonum  writer 
of  the  Augnatan  age.  But  Phaedma  has  not  ea- 
ci^ied  cenaore,  when  he  haa  deviated  from  his  Qieek 
model,  and  much  of  the  cenauxe  ia  joaL  The  best 
iablea  are  thoae  in  which  he  has  kept  f  he  cloaeat  to 
his  originaL  Many  of  the  feblea,  however,  are  not 
Aeeopian,  aa  the  matter  dearly  ahowa,  for  they 
refer  to  hiatorical  eventa  of  a  much  later  period 
(v.  1, 8,  Ui  10) ;  and  Phaedraa  himael^  m  the 
probgne  to  the  5th  book,  intimatea  that  he  had 
often  used  the  name  of  Aaeop  only  to  recommend 
hia  Toraea. — There  ia  alao  anetikr  collection  of  32 
feblea,  attrihuted  to  Aeaop,  and  entitled  EpUome 
Fofei/onMi,  which  waa  Bat  publiahed  at  Naplea, 
in  1809,  by  Casaitti.  Opinions  are  much  divided 
aa  to  the  geoninenesa  of  thia  collection.  The  pro- 
bability is,  that  the  £pitowH  is  founded  en  genuine 
Beaum  feUea,  which,  in  the  proooaa  of  transcription 
during  many  centnriei,  have  undeigone  conaidnahle 
cfaangea. —  The  last  and  only  critical  aditun  of 
Phaedras  is  by  OieUi,  Zlirich,  1831. 

FhacBwit5.    [SocEATaa.] 

Fhaanfai     [Phamiab.] 

FhMftU  (faurr6si  ♦aiariet).  1  A  town  in 
the  S.  of  Crete  near  Gortyna,  20  atadia  from  the 
aea,  with  a  port4owa  M^ala  or  Matalia,  aaid  to 
have  been  built  by  the  Heraclid  Phaeataa,  who 
came  fromSicyen  to  Crete.  The  town  ia  mentioned 
by  Homer,  but  vraa  destroyed  at  an  early  period 
1^  Gortyna.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Epimenidea, 
and  ita  Inhabitanta  were  celebrated  for  their  vrit 
and  sarcasm.  — 8.  A  town  of  Theaaaly  in  the 
diatriet  Theaaaliotia. 

PhUtbAa  («a^feiy),  that  ia,  <"  the  shinii^«* 
ocean  in  Homer  aa  an  epithet  or  surname  of  Helioa 
(the  SonX  ud  ia  need  by  later  writen  aa  a  proper 
name  fer  Helioa ;  but  it  ia  mon  commonly  known 
aa  the  name  of  a  aon  of  Helioa  by  the  Oceanid 
Clymene,  the  wife  of  Meron^  The  genealogy  of 
Phaethon,  however,  ia  not  the  aame  in  all  wnten^ 
for  some  call  him  a  aon  of  Clymenna,  the  aon  c^ 
Helioa,  by  Mcrope,  or  a  aon  of  Helioa  by  Prote^ 
or«  ]aatly,a  aon  of  Helioa  by  the  nymph  Bhode  or 
Bhodoc  He  received  tlw  a^gnificant  name  of 
Phaethon  from  hia  fethei^  and  waa  afterwards 
prasiimpiimua  and  ambitioua  enough  to  requeet  hia 
fether  to  allow  him  fer  one  day  to  drive  the  chariot 
of  the  aan  acroas  the  heavens.  Helios  was  indoeed 
by  the  entreatiea  of  hia  aon  and  of  Qymene  to 
Tield,  but  the  youth  beii^  too  weak  to  check  the 
hocaei^  they  ruahed  out  of  their  uanal  track,  and 
came  so  near  the  earth,  aa  almoat  to  aet  it  on 
fin.  Thcreupen  Zeua  killed  him  with  a  flaah  of 
lightning,  and  hurled  him  down  into  the 
Etidanus.  Hia  aiaten,  the  fWwrfnt  n 
Hadfit^  who  had  yoked  the  hoaMa  to  the  chariot, 
wen  roetaamrphoaed  into  poplars,  and  their  tean 
into  amber.    [HbuadajlJ 

PhMtiioalUdffL    [HsLUDAS.] 
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TkufMm,    [Hbuadax.] 
Fhagm  {*^yfits :  €hfm  or  Oi^j^maXaB  aadent 
and  fertilMd  town  of  the  PMntat  in  Maeedook  at 
the  foot  of  Mt.  Pangaeon* 

FhllMevf  (4<dAaiicof  ).  1.  Son  of  ODomardiai, 
■nceeeded  hit  node  PhayUof  aa  leadtf  of  the 
Pliocians  in  the  Sacred  War,  b.  c  351.  In  order 
to  McaR  hii  own  afety,  he  condoded  a  treatjr 
with  Philip,  hj  vhidi  he  waa  allowed  to  withdimw 
into  the  Peloponneeaa  with  a  body  of  8000  mcree- 
narie%  learing  the  unhappy  Phoouia  to  their  fote, 
34GL  PhalaMOf  now  amiined  the  part  of  a  mere 
leader  of  mercenary  troopi,  in  which  character  we 
find  him  engaging  in  Tuioua  enterpraeik  He  waa 
slain  at  the  nege  of  Cydonia  in  Crete.  «•  S.  A 
lyric  and  epigrammatic  poet,  from  whom  the  metre 
called  PkeUaeeiam  took  itt  name.  Fire  of  hia  epi- 
giama  are  preaerred  in  the  Giedc  Anthology.  Hia 
date  ia  uncertain  ;  hut  he  waa  probably  one  of  the 
principal  Alexandrian  poetiL 

PhalaedM  (♦aXaiWac),  a  town  in  Areadia,  S. 
of  Mqgalopolia  on  the  road  to  Sparta,  20  atadia 
from  the  faconian  frontier. 

Fhalama  {^dXamm :  *m\Manmit :  Kan^foU)^ 
a  town  of  the  Perthaebi  in  the  Theaaalian  diatrkt 
of  Heatiaeotia  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Peneoa,  not 
frr  from  Tempo. 

Phllaatliai  (^dAcn^),  aon  of  Aracua,  waa 
one  of  the  Lacedaemonian  Partheniae,  or  the  off- 
opring  of  aome  marriagea  of  diaparagement,  which 
the  neceaaity  of  the  firat  Meaaenian  war  had  in- 
duced the  Spartana  to  permit.  (See  DkL  cfAwOq. 
art  Partkmiat,)  Aa  the  Partheniae  were  looked 
down  npon  by  their  fellow-eidsena,  they  formed  a 
cooapiiacy  under  Phalanthua,  against  the  goTem> 
ment.  Their  deaign  hating  been  detected,  they 
went  to  Italy  under  the  guidance  of  Phalanthua, 
and  founded  the  ci^  of  Tarentnm,  about  B.C.  708. 
Phalanthua  waa  afterwarda  driven  out  from  Ta- 
rentum  by  a  aedition,  and  ended  hia  daya  at  Bran- 
diaium. 

Flu^ixa  (t&  ^dXapai  ♦oXs^cvs), a  town  in  the 
Theaaalian  diatrict  of  Phthiotia  on  the  Sinoa  Bfa- 
liacoa,  aerred  aa  the  harbour  of  Lamia. 

Phil&rif  (^oAofMs),  ruler  of  Agrigentnm  m 
Sicily,  has  obtained  a  proverbial  celebrity  aa  a 
cruel  and  inhuman  tyrant ;  but  we  have  acarcely 
any  real  knowledge  of  hia  life  and  hiatory.  Hia 
reign  probably  commenced  about  a  c  570,  and  ia 
aaid  to  have  laated  16  yeara.  He  waa  a  native  of 
Agrigentum,  and  appean  to  have  been  raiaed  by 
hia  fellow-dtiaena  to  aome  high  office  in  the  atate, 
of  which  he  aiterwarda  availed  himaelf  to  aaaume 
a  despotic  authoriU'.  He  waa  engaged  in  frequent 
wan  with  hia  neighboura,  and  extended  hia  power 
and  dominion  on  idl  aidea,  though  more  frequently 
by  atratagem  tlian  open  force.  He  periahed  by  a 
sudden  outbreak  of  the  popular  foiy,  in  which  it 
appean  that  Telemachua,  toe  anceator  of  Theron, 
must  have  borne  a  eonapicuoua  part  No  circum- 
stance  connected  with  Phahuia  ia  more  celebrated 
than  the  braxen  bull  in  which  he  ia  aaid  to  have 
burnt  alive  the  victima  of  hb  cruelty,  and  of  which 
we  are  told  that  he  made  the  fint  experiment  upon 
ita  mventor  Perillua.  Thia  latter  atory  haa  much 
the  air  of  an  inventbn  of  later  timea;  but  the  fame 
of  thia  celebnted  engine  of  torture  waa  inaepacably 
Bsaociated  with  the  name  of  Phalaria  aa  early  aa 
the  time  of  Pindar.  (Pind./yi.  1185.)  Thatpoet 
also  speaka  of  Phalaria  himaelf  in  terma  which 
clearly  prove  that  hia  reputation  aa  a  barbaioua 
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tynnt  WM  ^ea  ahcady  faUy  cstaUiM,  aai  iD 
aaboeqQent  writcta,  until  a  very  htepmodfillsde 
to  him  mtcBM  of  aimikr  import.  Batintketattr 
agca  of  Greek  literatsre,  there  apfesn  ts  \an 
exiated  or  arisen  a  totally  diSacnt  taditko  «- 
cccning  Phalaria,  whidi  vepEeamledUBai  ine 
of  a  naturally  mild  and  hsMue  diiposibio,  ni 
only  forced  into  acts  of  aeverity  or  oecamoil  cndtT, 

by  the  iiiiasiim  of  drcanalaBees  and  the  nacbit- 
tiona  of  hia  cnemiea.  Sdll  more  stnage  ii  it  ik 
he  appean  at  the  aame  time  aa  aa  admirer  of  i> 
ntnre  and  philoaophy,  and  the  patnm  of  do  'f 
letten.  Soch  ia  the  aapeet  uoder  vhicli  his  cb- 
racter  ia  preaented  to  ua  in  2  dedaaatiBU  coffiBoo}! 
aacribed  to  Lnckn,  and  atiU  more  atiikiiislT  n  ts- 

well-known  epistlea  whidi  bear  the  saw  efPki- 
huia  himad£  Tlieae  epiatlea  are  nowrenatetc 
chiefly  on  aooomit  of  the  litemiy  emtnrosr  m 
which  they  gave  riae,  and  the  mastol j  ditwaM 
in  which  Bentler  exposed  theinpnioBBai  Ttr 
are  evidently  the  compositioB  of  some  nf^* 
though  the  period  at  which  thia  fatfiaj  w  ce- 
poaed  cannot  now  be  detenniaed.  Tbe  fint  vti»^ 
who  refen  to  them  ia  Scobaeoa.  Thektfe^ 
ia  by  Schaefec,  Lipa.  1823w 

Fhalaxlvm  {^¥mXAptmf\  a  fbrtreai  mwa  ^ 
Phalaria  near  the  a  ooaat  of  Sidly,  «»»« ^ 
hill  40  atadia  E.  of  the  river  HiflNO. 

FhAlMuaa  (rk  «oAdar^s«),  a  tan  (•  ^ 
N.  W.  coaat  of  Crete. 

FhiOinim  (♦dUiipor:  ««rili|pffc),theao«^jJ 
of  the  harbonn  of  Athena,  and  the  «  (^ 
uaed  by  the  Atheniana  before  the  tiac  Q^  ^.' 
Penian  wara.  Phalerum  ia  uaaally  daaibri  a 
the  moat  E.>ly  of  the  3  harbonn  in  tkpc&is^ 
of  Piraeua;  but  thia  appean  to  bo  iaoacifd  T^ 
namea  of  the  3  harbonn  in  the  peoianli  ^^ 
Piraeua,  Zca,  and  Mnnydiia ;  while  Pialensiir 
&E.  of  theae  8,  nearer  the  tAtf  atffopioiGf^ 
AfVer  the  eatabliahment  by  Themistoda  of  l'<  ^ 
harboun  in  the  peninanla  of  Piraem.  Pk>^ 
waa  not  much  uaed;  but  it  waa  canaectod  t^  'f 
dty  by  meana  of  a  wall  called  the  Fktkfm  ^- 
(«aXi|pucbr  rcfxof ).  Paleron  or  Phalem  •»  *^ 
an  Attic  demns,  containing  tempiea  of  Zeu*  ^ 
meter,  and  other  deitiea. 

Fhalfiria  (*aX»0fAii\  a  fortified  town  of  Tlie«^ 
in  Heatiaeotia,  N.  of  Tricca  on  the  kfl  bsnk  c' 
Peneoa. 

Ib&lM  («dMu,  if  «anifa  ht^ai  C.M<i^ 
the  &  point  of  the  ialaad  of  Chioa,  celehntN"] 
ita  temple  of  Apollo,  and  for  ita  ezceUeat  viae 

Fhaaagtola  (♦apay^fptMi,  and  other  ionH  ?'»^ 
nagon^  Ru.,  near  Tbaiaji,  on  the  E.  lide  <^ 
Stnits  ofKaga)^  a  Greek  dty,  founded  br  » 
lony  of  Teiana  under  Phanagona,  on  the  '  ' 
coaat  of  the  Cimmerian  Boaponia.     It  becaee 
great  emporium  for  all  the  traffic  between  the  c' 
of  the  P^ua  Maeotia  and  the  countries  oa 
aide  of  the  Cancaana,  and  waa  choaen  by  the  i 
of  Boaporua  aa  their  capital  in  Ada.     It  ^ 
temple  of  Aphrodite  Apatoioa,  and  ita  neifk 
hood  waa  rich  in  olive  yaida.     In  the  6th  ore 
of  our  en,  it  waa  deatreyed  by  the 
barbariana. 

Fluiiazoeft  (^om^om),  a  great  plain  of  P 
in  Aaia  Minor,  endoaed  by  tlm  monotaio  chsi 
Pahadrea  on  the  &,  and  Lithna  and  OpbliiD 

the  W.,  waa  the  moat  fertile  part  of  Pootoi. 

PlmilM  or  Pkaanlu  (♦ufiar,  ^•t^*^ 
Eieaoa  in  LeBboe,a  diatii«»ahad Peripatecic 
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locopber,  the  immediate  disciple  of  Ariitotle,  and 
the  cootemporaiy,  fellow-citisen^  and  friend  of 
Tfaeophnutiu.  He  flouriihed  aboat  a  &  336. 
Phaniu  doet  not  leem  to  hare  founded  a  distinct 
Kbool  of  his  own,  but  he  was  a  most  diligent 
writer  npon  erery  department  of  philooophy,  as  it 
vu  itndied  by  the  Peripatetic!,  especially  loffic, 
p^ylic^  history,  and  literature.  His  works,  all  of 
which  are  lost,  are  finequently  quoted  by  later 
Tiriten.  One  of  his  worica  mott  frequently  cited 
wu  a  sort  of  chronicle  of  bis  native  dty,  bearing 
tile  title  of  n^dbrsir  *^Rp4cun, 

FhanSdM  (♦ai'oicXnf),  one  of  the  best  of  the 
later  Greek  elegiac  jxseta,  probably  lived  in  the 
vmt  of  Philip  and  AMzander  the  Great  He  seems 
mlr  to  have  written  one  poem,  which  was  entitled 
'E^f  t  ^  KoXol.  ^e  work  was  upon  paederatteia; 
but  the  lubject  was  so  treated  as  to  exhibit  the 
rethbiition  which  fell  npon  those  who  addicted 
titemielTct  to  the  practice.  We  itill  poisesi  a 
coniidenble  fragment  from  the  opening  of  the 
p|»m,  which  deecribes  the  love  of  Orphens  for 
C«Uii,  and  the  vengeance  taken  upon  bun  by  the 
Tbncian  women.  The  fragments  of  Phanocles  are 
^)ted  by  Bach,  PkUdtUy  HermukataeUt^  atque 
^^«M^  ibji^iMM ;  and  by  Schneidewin,  Z)d^etet 
i*«».  Grate  p.  15a 

PhiBfldiMiu  (♦arAt}/i0f ),  the  author  of  one  of 
tW  wocii  on  the  legends  and  antiquities  of 
.Ittic^  faiown  under  the  name  of  Atthidei.  His 
■ceand  birthplace  are  uncertain,  bat  we  know 
^  be  lived  befell  ^e  time  of  Augustus,  as  he  is 
9tM  by  Dionyiins  of  Halicainaasus. 
.  Fhaaota  (Gonl&iis),  a  fortified  town  of  Epims 
a  Cbaonia  near  ih»  IllTTian  frontier. 

fhutada  (foywcwki),  one  of  those  niimenms 
^T^hical  peitonages,  to  whom  Homer  is  said  to 
bare  been  indebted  for  his  poems.  She  is  said  to 
aare  been  an  E^taan,  the  danghter  of  Nioarchus, 
an  inhabitant  ofMemphis,  and  to  have  written  an 
aecoant  of  the  TVqjaan  war,  and  the  wanderings  of 
t'lrfses. 

Phlon  (Mmt),  m  boatman  at  MytUene,  i«  said 
^  bare  been  originally  an  ugly  old  man ;  but  in 
<^BnK^Qence  of  his  carrying  Aphrodite  acnes  the 
^n,  without  accepting  payment,  the  goddess  gave 
^•^  youth  and  beauty.  After  this  S^oho  is  said 
to  bave  fidlen  b  love  with  him,  and  to  have  leapt 
^  the  Lracadion  rock,  when  he  slighted  her; 
^'t  thii  well-known  story  vanishes  at  the  fmt 
tf^roach  of  criticism.     [SAPraa] 

fhAru  (♦opal  or  ^pcu).  L  (♦a^tdr  or  ♦«- 
**^\  an  ancient  town  in  the  W.  part  of  Achaea, 
u<!  ooe  of  the  12  Achaean  cities,  was  situated  on 
V'*  nrer  Pieras,  70  stadia  fixim  the  sea,  and  150 
^n  Patiae.  It  was  one  of  the  states  which  took 
u  ictive  part  m  reviving  the  Achaean  League  in 
^c.28K  Augustus  included  it  in  the  territory 
'^  Patne.««tw  (♦fl^nrr,  ^apatdms,  ♦opdSnrr : 
fi!i»mata\  an  ancient  town  in  Measenia  mentioned 
0  HoiBer,  on  the  river  Nedon,  near  the  fnmtierB 
^  Laconia,  and  about  6  miles  from  the  sea.  In 
^c- 180  Phaiae  joined  the  Achaean  League  to- 
^'•')tx  with  the  neighbouring  towns  of  Tbnria  and 
^-tt.  It  wu  annexed  by  Augustus  to  Laconia. 
^'-  Origmally  Fharli  (*dpit:  ♦opfnir,  ^apt- 
!^*)i  a  town  in  Tiaronia  in  the  valley  of  the 
tc«taa.  Si  of  Spnrta.  —4.  A  town  in  Crete, 
'wtM  by  the  Metaenian  Phane. 

PharbMOiw  (♦difitfaieot :  Hof^f  Rn.),  the 
^ul  of  the  Komoe   Pharbaelhitei  in  Lover 
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Egypt,  lay  S.  of  Tenia,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  P«- 
lusiac  branch  of  the  Nile. 

FhaieidOn  (♦opieaS^y),  a  town  of  Thessaly,  in 
the  E.  part  of  Hestiaeotis. 

Phirii.    [Pharab,  No.  3.] 

PharmaonifM  (fapfuitovffinu),  1.  Two  small 
islands  off  the  coast  of  Attica,  near  Salamis,  in  the 
bay  of  Eleusis,  now  called  Kyradke$  or  MeaoH  and 
Mikri  Kyra :  on  one  of  them  was  shown  the  tomb 
of  Circe.  ^2.  PhannaeaM  {^apfiOKovva),  an 
ishmd  off  the  coast  of  Aaia  Minor,  120  stadia  from 
Miletus,  where  king  Attains  died,  and  where  Julius 
Ctesar  was  taken  prisoner  by  pirates,  when  a  very 
young  man.  The  whole  adventure  is  related  by 
Plutareh  (Cbes.  1, 2). 

Phamabiina  (♦c^rdfaCot ),  son  of  Phamaces, 
succeeded  his  father  as  satrap  of  the  Penian  pro- 
vinces near  the  Hellespont  In  b.c.  411  and  the 
following  years,  he  rendered  active  aaoiatance  to 
the  Lacedaemonians  in  their  war  against  the 
Athenians.  When  Dereyllidas,  and  subsequently 
Agesilans,  passed  over  into  Asia,  to  protect  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  against  the  Persian  power,  we  find 
Phamabasus  connecting  himself  with  Conon  to 
resist  the  Lacedaemonians.  In  374  Phamabastts 
invaded  Egypt  in  conjunction  with  Iphicrates,  bat 
the  expedition  fiuled,  chiefly  through  the  dilatoiy 
pnceedinga  and  the  eieessive  caution  of  Phama- 
iMsas.  The  character  of  Phamabazus  is  eminently 
distinguished  by  generosity  and  o[(enness.  He 
has  been  charged,  it  is  true,  with  the  murder  ef 
Alcibiades ;  but  the  latter  probably  fell  by  the 
hands  of  others.    [Alcibiadbh.] 

Fharnfteef  (♦opvdinrf).  1.  Kinr  of  Pontus, 
was  the  son  of  Mithridates  IV.,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded on  the  throne,  about  b.  c  190.  He  carried 
on  war  for  some  years  with  Eumenes,  king  of 
Pergamus,  and  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia, 
but  was  obliged  to  conclude  with  them  a  disad- 
vantageous peace  in  1 79.  The  year  of  his  death 
is  uncertain ;  it  is  pboed  by  conjecture  in  156. 
^2.  King  of  Pontus,  or  more  properly  of  tbe 
Bosporus,  vras  the  son  of  Mithridates,  the  Great, 
whom  he  compeUed  to  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  63. 
[MiTBBiDATBa  VI.]  Afiter  the  death  of  his 
fother,  Phamaces  hastened  to  make  his  anbmiasion 
to  Pompey,  who  gianted  him  the  kingdom  of  the 
Bosporas  with  the  titles  of  friend  and  ally  of  the 
Roman  people.  In  the  ciril  war  between  Caesar 
and  Pompey,  Phamaces  aeised  the  opportunity  to 
reinstate  himself  in  his  father's  dominions,  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  whole  of  Colchis  and 
the  lesser  Armenia.  He  defeated  Domitius  Cal- 
vinus,  the  lieutenant  of  Caesar  in  Asia,  but  was 
shortly  afterwards  defeated  by  Caesar  himself  in 
a  decisive  action  near  ZeU  (47).  The  battle  was 
gained  with  such  ease  by  Caesar,  that  he  informed 
the  senate  of  his  victory  by  the  words,  Vemi,  vidi, 
vieL  In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  Phamaces 
was  again  defeated  and  was  sUin  by  Asander,  one 
of  his  generals,  who  hoped  te  obtain  his  master^ 
kingdom.    [Asanobb.] 

nuunwda  {^apmuetaz  Kkere$otm  or  Kertmm-' 
db),  a  flourishing  city  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  coast 
of  Pontus  Polemoniacus,  was  built  near  (some  think 
on)  the  site  of  Cerssus,  probably  by  Phamacesi  the 
grandfather  of  Mithridates  tbe  Great,  and  peopled 
by  the  transference  to  it  of  the  inhabitants  of  Co- 
tyora.  It  had  a  laige  commerce  and  extensive 
fisheries  ;  and  m  its  neighbourhood  were  the  iron- 
mines  of  the  Chalybe^     It  was  strongly 
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«id  vw  vied  hj  IGthziditet,  in  the  wv  with 
Rome,  for  the  place  of  refioge  of  hii  hanm. 

FhinUiif  {^^a?<os^  Ion.  ^dptnik»s:  ^mptrd- 
Xms  :  Pkana  or  Fenala)^  a  town  in  Thetaly  in 
the  distzict  TheiMliotii»  not  hi  fipom  the  froaiien 
of  Phthietia,  W.  of  the  nwt  Faipfva,  and  on  the 
K.  ilopo^f  Mt  Narthneiu.  It  was  divided  into 
na  old  and  new  city,  and  ooatainod  a  atrongly  for- 
tified aciopolii.  IniUnevhbouhood,  NJ:.ofthe 
town  and  on  the  other  aide  of  the  Knipeni  waa  a 
^1ftbrat<r4  temple  of  Thetii,  called  ThtHiinm 
Near  Phaiaalne  wai  fought  the  deeiaive  battle  be- 
tween Caeear  and  Pompey ,  b.  c.  48,  which  made 
Caeaarmaster  of  the  Roman  woild.  It  ia  frequently 
called  the  battle  of  PharaAlliai,  which  waa  the  name 
«f  the  tenritofy  of  the  town. 

PUm  (fdp^y.  1.  iPkam  or  Saudhai'§l- 
iia,  i  e.  F^g^jgamim),  a  mall  ialand  off  the  Medi- 
termnean  ooaat  of  £gypt,  mcDtioned  by  Homer, 
wiio  deacribea  it  aa  a  whole  day*a  aail  diatant  from 
Aagyptaa,  meaning  pnbaUy,  not  Sgypt  itael^  but 
the  liver  Nile.  When  Alexander  the  Great 
plannfd  the  city  of  Alezandoa,  on  the  ceaat  oppo> 
aite  to  Phaaoa,  he  oaaaed  the  ialand  to  bennited  to 
the  coaat  hj  a  mole  7  atadia  in  length,  thna  fonn- 
iQg  the  2  harbooia  of  the  city.  [Albxamaua.] 
The  ialand  waa  chiefly  fiunooa  fitr  the  lofty  tower 
haiit  upon  it  by  PtoAemy  II.  Philadelphna,  Car  a 
llght-heiiae,  whooe  the  name ef  pkmut waa malied 
to  all  aUnilar  atraetoroa.  It  waa  in  thia  ialand  too 
ihat,  neeording  to  the  oonuaon  atoiy,  the  70  trana- 
latora  of  the  Oieek  voBakm  of  the  Old  Teatamcnt, 
hence  called  the  SeptiMiBt,  were  confined  till  their 
week  WM  finiahed.  The  ialand  waa  well  peopled, 
according  to  JuUia  Caeaar,  bat  aoon  afterwards 
Stimbo  tella  aa  that  it  awa  inhalntad  only  by  a  few 
fiahennen.^2.  (Lmma  or  ifvar\  an  iJand  of  the 
Adriatic,  off  the  oaaat  of  nalmatia,  £.  of  laaa, 
with  a  Graek  city  of  the  aame  name  {Gmla  Vde- 
aiaa,  Ru.),  which  waa  taken  and  deatroyed  by  the 
lUanaaa  vnder  Aeoulina  Panlua,  bat  probably 
nbailt,  aa  it  ia  aaantiaaed  by  Pttdemy  nnder  the 
name  of  Pharia. 

PhaxUi  (♦eyerfffioi),  a  peeple  in  the  interior 
(pnb.  V.  the  W.  ooaat)  of  K.  Afiaoa,  who  oaniad 
on  a  conaiderable  tiaiBc  with  Maaritama. 

PhaaaiUi  (♦oroq^ls:  piob.  Am^d'Fataa)^  a 
city  of  Paleatine,  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  N.  of 
Jericho,  boilt  by  Herod  the  Oreat 

FliMilif  <«ii9i|Aif,  #0911X17111:  TUraeOfRa.), 
an  important  aea-port  town  of  Lycia,  near  the 
bocden  of  Famphylia,  otood  on  the  gvlf  of  Pam- 
phylia,  at  the  ftot  of  Mt.  SolyBia,in  a  naocow  paaa 
between  the  movntaina  and  the  lea.  It  waa 
firanded  by  Dorian  ooloniata,  and  from  ita  poaition, 
and  ita  command  of  3  fine  bubonn,  it  aoon  gained 
an  extenaiTO  commenoeb  It  did  not  belong  to  the 
Lycian  oonliBdeKacy,  bat  had  an  independent  go- 
vammant  of  ita  own.  It  becaaM  afierwarda  the 
kead-qnaitcra  of  the  pirataa  who  ialaated  the  S. 
ooaata  of  Aaia  ICinoi^  and  waa  thenfiMe  deatzoyod 
by  P.  Serrilioa  laaoricua;  and  though  the  city 
waa  xeatored,  it  never  reoovand  ila  importance. 
Phaaelia  ia  aaid  to  have  been  the  plaoe  at  which 
the  light  qnick  veaada  called  ^Atnq^m  were  firat 
bail^  and  the  figoae  af  aach  a  ahip  appeao  on  ita 


<< 


(•firif).    1.  (/low  or  Aiom'),  a  renowned 
of  the  ancient  warid,  roae  in  the  MoBchici  M. 
la  othem  in  the  f^anraaaa,  where,  in 
tnhatarHi  riaaX«ad  flowwl  W^rad 
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thnm^  the  plain  of  Cckhk  iolB  the  E.  end  o{  t}x 

Pontna  Eoxmoa  (IHadfc  Saa),aftnwja?'ag  fefml 

affluenta,  the  chief  of  whibh  were  the  Gkncu  aid 

the  Rion :  the  name  of  the  httsvai  wmetmifi 

tanaCemd,  aa  it  now  ia,  to  the  nun  nw.  I'. 

waa  navigable  aboat  38  ndlee  abore  iti  nadi  k 

laige  vcaaela, and  far  amall  onea  fin^ np^tf  &' 

aa  iSaiapana  (Shanfom),  wheaoe  goodi  vtn  ca- 

veyed  in  4  daya  acnm  the  Uoachid  H.  to  t^ 

riv<er  Cynub  ami  ao  to  the  GaapisB.    It  «» 

qiaaned  by  120  bndgea,  and  had  nuy  ton 

upon  ita  banka.    Ita  waten  woe  cckbnted  fr 

their  purity  and  fixr  variooa  other  aDppoMdqtalitte^ 

aome  of  a  veiy  marvdloae  natnre ;  bat  it  «ii  m: 

fianoua  in  comiectien  with  the  alwy  of  tk  Ajp- 

nantic  ezpeditaau  [AaooHAOTAX.]   SoBeoft^ 

early  gwyaphera  made  it  the  bondar;  betrec 

Ennpe  and  Aaia;  it  waa  aftennrdi  the  NX  lis- 

of  the  kii^gdom  of  Pontna,  aad,iBider  tHe  Bx»> 

it  waa  rei^rded  aa  the  N.  frontier  of  tber  eepjt 

in  W.  Aaia.    Another  notable  dmiBiiuR  «' 

nected  with  it,  ia  that  it  haa  give&  nne  ts  l- 

rAffitrraf  (pharianoa,  ^mnowis^  ^mnwAs  w^ 

which  ia  aaad  to  have  been  firat  braqgbt  to  G»» 

from  iu  banka,  when  the  Urd  is  idll  fiiGs^  -' 

great  numbera. —  When  the  geognphj  of  tl« 

regiona  waa  comparatively  onkaowii,  it  w  i»cib> 

thai  there  ahonld  be  n  doubi  aa  to  the  idencfio^  * 

of  certain  celebrated  namea ;  and  thai  tk  b& 

Phaaia,  like  Aiazea,  ia  anpUed  to  difiRBtm<& 

The  moat  important  of  theae  vaiiatioDi  ii  X«^ 

phon*a  application  of  Uie  name  Phaaii  to  tk  ri^ 

AiBxea  in  Armenia.  (^Mi6.  iv.  6.)— 1  Keirtl 

month  of  the  river,  on  ita  S.  ride,  iraitwn 

the  aame  name,  founded  and  fortified  by  tke  K:-*; 

aiana aaan  onporiam  for  thar  coMnaeec, m^^' 

under  the  Ki^ga  of  Pootn8,and  nader  theB^d^ 

aa  a  frontier  fort,  and  now  a  Rnaaian  toifi^  '^ 

tion,  nnder  the  nasM  of  PatL    Sobm  alff^  ' 

with  Sebaatopelia,  but  moat  likdy  iDCoawttr*^ 

There  waa  a  river  of  the  tame  naaia  in  the  iii£^ 

of  Taprobane  {C^/Umy. 

PhftVQKlBIII.      [FAVOBIIIOa.] 

PhajllQS  («dvAAos).  t  A  oelebcaiid  i:^^ 
of  Crotona,  who  had  thzioe  gained  tbenctaiy^ 
the  Pythian  gamaa.  He  fin^t  at  the  UQ>  ' 
Salanua,  &  c.  480,  in  a  ahip  fitted  ont  at  bii  »n 

expenae.««8.  A  Phockn,  brother  of  Oiwom^ 

whom  he  aoooeeded  aa  gaoend  of  the  Pbi&a»  * 

the  Sacced  Wai^  352.    He  died  ia  tbefcQc<5 

year  after  a  loi^  and  painfol  iUaeea.   P^y^ 

made  vae  of  the  aacred  traaanxea  of  Delphi  v^'^-* 

£u  more  laviah  Iwnd  thai  either  of  hii  brutt^ 

and  he  ia  ancnaed  of  bcatowi^  the  cob30cq» 

onuBwnta  open  hia  wife  and  aiieUeiaM 
FhanaiA  (/%aaN>,  a  diatrict  of  libja  Ib«3» 

[GjLRAICAHTB&j 

Phufisani  («o^i^y :  proh.  Manitnm),  ^  ^ 
of  Pontaa  in  Aaia  Minoc;  N.W.  of  AjnaiU,  m 
the  capital  of  the  W.  district  of  Ponm.  <^ 
Phaaemonitia  (HotVoafnt),  which  kj  on  t^<^ 
aide  of  the  Halya,  S.  of  Gaaeknitia,  and  w  f** 
brated  fiir  ita  warm  miaeml  amgi*  ^^^ 
chai^  the  name  of  the  dty  to  Nc4^  *^ 
diatrict  waa  called  Neap^;  bat  tbeee 
aeem  to  have  been  aoon  dropL 

P!haa(««id,*«^«eaf:  ♦cojet),  a  Iovd  « 
frontaen  of  Elia  and  Piaatia  with  a  harbour  fltu 
on  a  promontoiy  of  the  aame  naaa^  w^  "° 
river  lardanoa.    In  front  of  the  haiheor  w» 
anall  ialand  oallad  Phiaa  («i^) 
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PlMM«rllMMdaiiitA  foitmi  inThMnlxin 
the  diatiict  Hectiaeotia. 

PhlgWM  (*q7«^X  ^o^V  ^f  Paoplus  m  Aradia, 
ikther  of  Alpbadboaa  or  Azniioe,  of  Pronont  and 
Agenor*  or  of  Tcnenoo  and  Ajdon.  fio  parifiod 
AlcmaiKBi  after  he  had  killed  hii  mothec,  and  gave 
him  hie  du^^iter  Alphoiibooa  in  marrii^e.  Ale- 
maeon  praMnted  Al^iesiboea  with  the  eekhialod 
arcklaoo  and  pepba  of  Hanaenia ;  bat  whea  AJo- 
joaeen  aftBrwmrdi  wiehed  lo  ohtain  them  i^gain  lor 
hie  new  wile  GaUicrhoe,  lie  waa  mnrdered  by  the 
K»e  of  Ph^geoi,  by  their  £uher*t  iMimmand,  Phe- 
geos  waa  hsBaelf  aiheeqaentl^  pat  to  death  bj  the 
Mos  of  AJflBDaeoo.    For  detaiU  eee  Alcmawos. 

PMLu  (*eAA«ff  or  ♦«AAis:  ♦fAAlrnf:  Ho. 
near  Samnd)^  aa  inland  city  of  Lyoia,  on  a  mottn- 
tain  between  Xaothna  and  Antiphellua ;  the  latter 
harii^  been  at  fint  the  poet  of  PheUm*  but  aftar- 
wardi  edipaing  it 

PkdliM,  n  email  idand  near  Lesboe. 

PhlnXaa  (t^MAOf )» a  celebwrtcd  nuaatxel.  mu  of 
Terpoe,  who  entertained  with  hie  aong  the  aaiten 
in  the  palaoe  of  Ulyatea  in  Ithaca. 

PhteiiBnU  {^mlMf&n\»  a  mythical  Ofeek  poeteei 
of  the  ante-Hmaerie  neiiod,  waa  laid  to  have  been 
the  daughter  of  Apollo»  and  hit  fint  prieoleos  at 
Delphi,  and  the  inventor  of  the  heiamater  verae. 
There  weie  poems  which  wsent  mdar  the  name  of 
Pbemonoe,  like  the  dd  rd:^onf  poema  wkieh  ware 
aactibed  to  Oipheiia»  Moaaeua,  mid  the  other  my- 
tholomcal  baidik 

Plufaifaa  (♦^eet  or  «eM^t :  ««Mdr9ff :  Feam), 
a  town  in  the  N^  of  Arcadia,  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Cyllene,  and  on  the  river  Aroaniui.  Its  lerrilmy 
was  called  PliaaeUia  (♦sytch-is).  Them  were 
extensive  mamhes  in  the  neighbovrhoed,  the  waten 
of  which  were  ijartly  esnied  off  by  a  enbtemneons 
emissary,  wkiu  was  snppoeed  to  have  been  made 
by  Hexeoles.  The  town  was  of  great  antiquity. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Homer,  and  was  said  lo  have 
been  boilt  by  an  antochtbon  Pheneas.  It  oontained 
A  stroqdiy  iertified  acropolis  with  a  temple  of 
Athena  Tfxtonia ;  and  in  the  town  itself  wen  the 
tombs  of  lahicles  and  Myrtilns,  and  temples  «f 
Hermes  and  Demetet. 

PhfaM  («^ :  ♦spoZsf :  ValeUmo),  an  ancient 
town  of  Thessaly  in  the  S.E.  of  the  Pelasgian 
plain,  W.  of  Jit.  Pelion,  &  W.  of  the  lake  Boebtii, 
nnd  dO  stadia  fiom  its  put-town  Pys  on  the 
Pagsmeangnlf.  Pheiae  is  celebrated  m  mytbok^ 
aa  the  residenee  of  Admetoa^  and  in  Ustocy  on 
account  of  its  tyrants  who  eztendad  their  power 
over  nearly  the  whole  of  Themaly.  Of  these  the 
most  powo&l  was  Jason,  who  was  nmde  Tagns  or 
generalissimo  of  Thessaly  about  a.  c.  S74.  Jassn 
was  succeeded  in  370  by  his  2  brsthers  Pdydorus 
and  Polyphnm.  The  iormer  was  soon  after  assas- 
sinated by  Polyphron.  The  latter  was  mnrdered 
in  his  turn  in  369  by  bis  nephew  Alexander,  who 
was  notorioos  for  bis  cruelty,  and  who  was  put  to 
death  in  367  b^  his  wife  Thebe  and  her  3  brothers. 
At  a  later  period  we  read  that  Pheiae  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  number  of  gardena  aad  eountiy 

PklKML    [Phamas.] 

FhareeriUtf  (♦f^eicpir«f ),  of  Athens,  one  of 
the  beet  poem  of  the  Old  Comedy,  was  oetempo- 
aiy  with  the  comic  poets  Cratinus,  Ciatsa,  Enpolis, 
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ha  iadteled  the  style  of  Crates,  wbeeeaelor  he  had 
been.  Ctetea  and  Phereemtas  very  much  modified 
the  ooame  salixe  -and  vitupeation  of  which  this 
sort  of  poetry  bad  pvevionsly  been  the  vehicle, 
and  constrncted  their  ccmediss  an  the  basis  of  a 
regular  ptet,  and  with  mare  dnmatie  action*  Pbe- 
rsonUes  did  not,  however^  abstain  altogether  from 
pemonal  aatiie,  for  we  see  by  the  fragments  of  his 
plays  Umt  he  attacked  Akibiades,  the  to^  poet 
Mehnthinsj  and  others.  He  invented  a  new  metre, 
which  waa  named,  afker  him,  the  PkereenOeoM. 

The  system  «f  the  verse  is^.lf  vv.^. 
which  amy  be  best  explained  ••  a  choriambus,  with 
n  spondee  lar  its  base,  and  a  long  sylbdile  for  its 
teaminatimi  The  metre  is  veiy  firequent  in  the 
ehorases  of  die  Greek  tiagediaas,  and  in  Horace, 
as,  for  example — Cfrato  Pyrrka  tub  tmtn>.  Hie 
extant  titlm  of  the  pbiya  of  Pherecntesare  16. 

fhM^ydM  (♦spsa^t).  1.  Of  %ros,  an  island 
in  ik»  Aegean,  an  aarly  Greek  pfatloaopber  «r  rather 
theologian.  He  iloarished  aboat  a  c.  544.  He  is 
said  to  have  obtained  his  knowledge  from  the 
aoflset  baoks  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  to  have  tra- 
vdlad  in  Egypt.  Aknest  ^  the  ancient  writers 
who  speak  «f  him  stale  that  he  was  the  teacher  of 
PythmBBS.  Aoesvdiag  to  a  coomion  tradition  he 
died  01  tiw  lonqr  diesase  or  Morbus  PedsenlooBs  ; 
Ihaagh  otiHn  give  diflferant  aecoants  of  his  death. 
The  moot  important  eabject  wUch  he  is  said  lo 
have  taught  waa  the  doctrine  of  the  lietonpey- 
cheok,  or,  as  it  ia  pat  by  other  wiilen,  the  deeteins 
of  the  immoitality  of  the  eenl.  He  gave  an  ae- 
ooant  «f  Us  views  in  a  work,  which  was  extant  in 
the  Aieaandcian  period.  It  was  written  in  prase, 
wbidi  he  is  said  to  have  besn  tbe  fint  to  employ 
in  the  explanatisQ  sf  pbilcaophical  qnestions.*-* 
S.Of  AAbms,  one  of  die  meet  eeitbraisd  of  the 
enriy  Greek  Iqgognphers.  He  lived  in  the  former 
half  of  the  5th  oenliuj  B.C.,  and  was  a  eentempe- 
ary  of  HeHanieas  and  Hemdetas.  His  principal 
week  was  aaythokgiealhisteiy  in  10  books.  Itbe- 
gsn  with  A  theogcny,  and  then  praeeeded  to  give  an 
aceooat  «f  the  heraic  age  and  of  the  great  fiuniliea 
of  that  time.  His  frafpnsBts  have  been  collected 
by  fitma,  Pktm^m  Frujmtmta,  Lips.  1824,  2nd 
ad.;  and  by  a  ai^  T.MOUer  in  Fru^mmta  Hit- 
SBveeaas  (rfwesofwsi,  wii.  i. 

.Fkina  (•^).  L  Son  of  CNthcus  and  Tyre, 
mid  brether  of  Aeoen  and  Amythaon;  he  was 
manied  to  Pcridymene,  by  whom  he  became  tbe 
istber  of  Admeins,  Lycuigas,  Idomene,  and  Pe- 
fiapis^  He  was  believed  to  have  fimnded  tbe  town 
of  Pheme  m  Thesaaiy.«t.  Sen  of  Jason  and 
JCcdcn. 
PhMMtlMia  (♦^pinrioiilt),  ie.  aeanofPheres, 
ly  ised  as  Ike  name  of  Admetos. 

i^tptriiu),  wifiB  of  Battue  III.,  and 
of  Arriwrilans  IIL,  susesmive  kings  of  Cy- 
AAer  the  murder  of  her  son  by  the  Bar- 
[Battuoab,  No.  6],  Pheretimafied  into 
Egypt  to  Aryandes,  the  vieere^  of  Darius  Hyatas- 
pis,  and  reposssnting  that  the  death  of  Arcesibms 


Plato,  and  Aristophanes,  beiqg  scarewbat  voongsr 
than  the  fint  two,  and  somewhat  older  than  the 
others.    He  gained  his  fint  videiy  ■.&  438,  and 


had  been  the  oonseqaenee  of  his  submission  to  the 
Pesaiaas,  she  induced  him  to  avenge  it  On  the 
capture  of  Borea  by  the  Penaan  anny,  she  caused 
those  who  had  the  nsineipal  Aare  in  her  son^ 
amrder  to  be  impaled,  and  ordered  the  breasts  of 
their  wives  to  be  cat  oft  PheretiBm  then  returned 
to  Egypt,  a4en  she  eeoa  after  died  of  a  paiafal 
mj^  loailiBOBie  dissaso, 
PhlMi  or  MfrM  (#^^,  «fptfsX  ^^  •f 
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Egypt,  and  Mn  of  SetMtris.  He  waa  vitited  with 
blmdneai,  an  hereditary  complaint,  though,  ac- 
cording to  the  legend  preeerred  in  Herodotoa,  it 
vnM  a  poniahment  for  hit  prenimptnoua  impiety  in 
throwing  a  spear  into  the  waters  of  the  Nile  when 
it  had  overflowed  the  fielda.  By  attending  to  the 
directions  of  an  oracle  he  was  enred ;  and  ha  dedi- 
cated an  obelisk  at  Heliopolis  in  gratitude  for  his 
recoTcry.  Pliny  telis  us  that  this  obelisk,  together 
with  another  also  made  by  him  but  broken  in  its 
remoTal,  was  to  be  seen  at  R<mie  in  the  Circus  of 
Caligula  and  Nero  at  the  foot  of  the  Vatican  hilL 
Pliny  calls  the  Pheron  of  Herodotus  Nnnooreus, 
or  Nencoreus,  a  name  oorrnpted,  perhaps,  from 
Menophtheus.  Diodoms  gires  him  his  father^ 
name,  Sesooiis.  Pheron  it  Si  course  the  same  word 
as  Pharaoh. 

PUdXM  (♦fittar),  the  greatest  sculptor  and 
statuary  of  Greece.  Of  his  personal  history  we 
possess  but  few  details.  He  was  a  natire  of  Athens, 
and  the  son  of  Charmidei,  and  was  bom  about  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  &  c.  490.  He 
began  to  work  as  a  statuary  about  464,  and  one  of 
his  first  great  works  was  the  statue  of  Athena  Pro- 
machns,  which  may  be  assigned  to  about  460.  This 
work  must  hare  established  hit  reputation ;  but  it 
was  surpassed  by  the  splendid  productions  of  his 
own  hand,  and  of  others  working  under  his  direc- 
tion, dozing  the  administration  of  Periclet.  That 
statesman  not  only  chose  Phidias  to  execute  the 

Ccipal  statues  which  were  to  be  set  up,  but  gave 
the  oversight  of  all  the  works  of  art  which 
were  to  be  erected.  Of  these  workt  the  chief 
were  the  Propylaea  of  the  Acropolis,  and,  above 
all,  the  temple  of  Athena  on  the  Acropolis,  called 
the  PoftAoMHi,  on  which,  as  the  oentnl  point  of 
the  Athenian  polity  and  religion,  the  highest  efforts 
of  the  best  of  artists  were  employed.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  sculptured  ornaments  of  this 
temple,  the  remains  of  which  fonn  the  gloiy  of  the 
British  Museum,  were  executed  under  the  imme- 
diate superintendence  of  Phidias  ;  but  the  colossal 
statue  of  the  divinity  made  of  ivory  and  gold, 
which  was  enclosed  within  that  magnificent  shrine, 
was  the  work  of  the  artisfa  own  hand.  The  statue 
was  dedicated  in  438.  Having  finished  his  great 
work  at  Athens,  he  went  to  Elis  and  Olympia, 
which  he  vras  now  invited  to  adorn.  He  was 
there  engaged  for  about  4  or  5  years  from  437  to 
434  or  433,  during  which  time  he  finished  his 
statue  of  the  Olympian  Zens,  the  greatest  of  all 
his  works.  On  his  return  to  Athens,  he  fell  a 
victim  to  the  jealousy  against  his  great  patron, 
Pericles,  which  was  then  at  its  height  The 
party  opposed  to  Pericles,  thinlung  him  too  power- 
ful to  be  overthrown  by  a  direct  attack,  aimed  at 
him  in  the  persons  of  his  most  cherished  friends, 
Phidias,  Anaxagons,  and  Aspasia.  j[Pbriclb&] 
Phidias  vras  fint  accused  of  pecubttion,  but  this 
charge  was  at  once  refuted,  as,  by  the  advice  of 
Pericles,  the  gold  had  been  affixed  to  the  statue  of 
Athena,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  could  be  removed 
and  the  weight  of  it  examined.  The  accusers  then 
charged  Phidiaa  with  impiety,  in  having  intro- 
duced into  the  battle  of  the  Amazons,  on  the  shield 
of  the  goddess,  his  own  likeness  and  that  of  Perides. 
On  this  latter  charge  Phidias  was  thrown  into 
prison,  where  he  died  from  disease,  in  432. — Of 
the  numerous  works  executed  by  Phidias  for  the 
Athenians  the  most  celebrated  was  the  statue  of 
Athena  in  the  Parthenon,  to  which  reference  has  | 
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already  been  made.  This  statue  was  of  ibat  kod 
of  work  which  the  Greeks  called  duymltiplmtiK, 
that  is,  the  statue  was  formed  of  platet  of  imy 
laid  upon  a  core  of  wood  or  stone,  for  tlie  fleih 
parts,  while  the  drapery  and  other  orasmeBti  wm 
of  solid  gold.  The  statue  stood  in  the  foicnost 
and  larger  chamber  of  the  temple  (prodomtu).  It 
represented  the  goddess  standing,  clothed  with  a 
tunic  reaching  to  the  andes,  with  her  qwtr  in  ha 
left  hand  and  an  image  of  Victory  4  cubits  bigh  in 
her  right :  she  was  guded  with  the  aegi^  and  bad 
a  helmet  on  her  head,  and  her  shield  rated  on  the 
ground  by  her  side.  The  height  of  the  statue  vis 
26  cubits,  or  nearly  40  feet,  induding  the  bue. 
The  eyes  were  of  a  kind  of  marble,  neariy  raemUing 
ivory,  perhaps  punted  to  imitate  the  iris  and  papil ; 
there  is  no  soi9Sicient  anthori^  for  the  itsteiMot 
which  is  frequently  made,  that  they  were  of  pn- 
cious  stones.  The  weight  of  the  gold  upon  tbe 
statue,  which,  aa  aboTe  stated,  wu  remoraUe  at 
pleasure,  is  said  by  Thncydides  to  have  been  40 
talents  (iL  13).  —  Still  more  celebrated  than  bis 
ttatue  of  Athena  was  the  colosaal  ivory  and  gold 
statue  of  Zeus,  which  Phidias  made  for  the  grot 
temple  of  this  god,  in  the  AUh  or  sacred  groreit 
Olympia.  This  statue  waa  regarded  as  the  maittr- 
piece,  not  only  of  Phidias,  but  of  the  whole  laofc 
of  Gredan  art ;  and  was  looked  upon  not  lo  mc^ 
as  a  statue,  but  rather  as  if  it  were  the  actoi 
manifestation  of  the  present  deity.  It  wss  placed  is 
the  prodomut  or  front  chamber  of  the  tempk. 
directly  feeing  the  entrance.  It  was  only  ^^ 
however,  on  great  festivala,  at  other  times  it  va 
concealed  by  a  magnificent  curtain.  The  god 
waa  represented  as  seated  on  a  throne  of  a^ 
wood,  adorned  with  gold,  ivory,  ebony,  atones  aad 
colours,  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  olive,  holding  is 
his  right  hand  an  ivoiy  and  gold  statue  of  VictoiT, 
and  in  his  left  hand  supporting  a  seeptie,  wbick 
was  ornamented  with  all  sorts  of  metala,  and  tBH- 
mounted  by  an  eagle.  The  throne  was  brflliut 
both  with  gold  and  stones^  and  with  ebony  ud 
ivory,  and  was  ornamented  vrith  figures  both 
painted  and  sculptured.  The  statue  alowst  reached 
to  the  roo^  which  vras  about  60  feet  in  height 
The  idea  which  Phidias  essayed  to  embody  in  this 
his  greatest  work,  was  that  of  the  tuprane  dettj 
of  the  Hellenic  nation,  no  longer  engi^  in  ^^ 
flicts  with  the  Titans  and  the  Gianta»  bat  hafing 
laid  aside  his  thunderbolt,  and  enthroned  as  a 
conqueror,  in  peifect  majesty  and  repose,  rnliag 
with  a  nod  the  subject  world.  It  is  related  that 
when  Phidias  was  askod  what  modd  he  mesnt  to 
follow  in  making  his  statue,  he  replied  that  of 
Homer  (A  i.  528—530).  The  imiution  of  thii 
passage  by  Milton  gives  no  smaQ  aid  to  tbecoopR- 
hension  of  the  idea  {ParwHm  Lost,  iiL  135— 137)'« 

'  Thus   while  God  spake,  ambrosial  fiagnnce 
fiU'd 
All  heaven,  and  in  the  blessed  spirits  elect 
Sense  of  new  joy  inefhble  diffused/* 

The  statue  was  removed  by  the  emperar  Thto- 
dosius  I.  to  Constantinople,  where  it  was  destioTed 
by  a  fire  in  A.  D.  475.— The  distinguishing  chancta 
of  the  art  of  Phidias  was  ideal  fieoafy,  and  that  of 
the  tublimesi  order,  especially  in  the  repRsentati^o 
of  divinitieft,  and  of  subjects  connected  with  ther 
worship.  While  on  the  one  hand  he  set  himaeu 
free  ficom  the  stiff  and  unnatural  fonas  whicht  br 
a  sort  of  religious  precedent,  had  fettered  his  pre* 
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decfitton  of  the  archaic  or  hi«ratie  achool,  he 
nerer,  ob  the  other  hand,  detcended  to  the  exact 
iiDJtatioo  of  any  baman  model,  howerer  beaotifol; 
Dor  did  he  CTer  approach  to  that  almost  meretri* 
cioos  grace,  hf  which  lome  of  his  greatest  fol> 
lovers,  if  thej  did  not  eormpt  the  art  themselTes, 
gare  the  oeeasion  for  its  corruption  in  the  hands 
of  their  less  gifted  and  spiritual  imitators. 

FkUipipUia  orPhHippIdit  (♦fi8m-(9irr,«iXfvw 
Tt9i|tX  *  cooriery  was  sent  by  the  Athenians  to 
Sparta  in  &  &  490,  to  ask  for  aid  against  the  Per- 
osns,  and  arriTed  there  on  the  2nd  day  from  his 
fearinff  Athens.  On  his  return  to  Athens,  he  re- 
lated Uint  on  his  way  to  Sparta  he  had  fidlen  in 
with  Pan  on  Mt  Parthenium,  near  Tegea,  and 
that  the  god  had  Ud  him  ask  the  Athenians  why 
tb«y  paid  him  no  worship,  though  he  had  been 
hitherto  their  friend,  and  erer  would  be  sa  In 
conieqneDce  of  this  roTelation,  they  dedicated  a 
innple  to  Pan  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and 
honoured  him  thenceforth  with  annual  sacrifices 
sad  a  toic^race. 

FhUon  (♦§ (Bwr).  L  Son  of  Aristodamidas,  and 

ki&g  of  Argos,  restored  the  supremacy  of  Argos 

ern  CleoDae,  Phlius,  Sicyon,  Epidaums,  Troesen, 

and  Acgina,  and  aimed  at  extending  his  dominions 

OTer  tlM  greater  part  of  the  PeloponnesuiL     The 

Pisans  inTited  him,  in  the  8th  Olympiad  (b.  c. 

748),  to  aid  them  in  excluding  the  Eleans  from 

tbeir  osBTped  presidency  at  the  Olrmpic  games, 

and  to  celebrate  them  jointly  with  themselves. 

The  inritation  quite  Cell  in  with  the  ambitious 

prrtensioos  of  Phidon,  who  succeeded  in  dispos- 

•ntJDg  the  Eleans  and  celebrating  the  games  along 

with  Uie  Pisans;  but  the  Eleant  not  long  after  de- 

firated  hiai,  with  the  aid  of  Sparta,  and  recoTered 

i\^'\T  privilege.   Thus  apparently  fell  the  power  of 

Pbidon;  Imt  as  to  the  details  of  the  struggle  we 

hare  no  information.    The  most  memorable  act  of 

Pbidon  was  hit  introduction  of  copper  and  silver 

coinage,  and  a  new  scale  of  weights  and  measures, 

which,  throng  his  influence,  beicame  prevalent  in 

the  Peloponnesus,  and  ultimately  throughout  the 

zmier  portion  of  Greece.    The  coinage  of  phidon 

!•  said  to  have  been  struck  in  Aegina.--^.  An 

Mkcieot  Corinthian  legislator  of  uncertain  date. 

Ph%Bllft  (^tyaXla,  ♦rya^eia,  ♦ryoX^a:  ^tym- 
K9ii :  PaoUi9a\  at  a  later  time  called  Phialia,  a 
t  wn  in  the  SW.  comer  of  Arcadia  on  the  frontiers 
'•<  Measeoia  and  Elis,  and  upon  the  river  Lymax. 
I:  aras  taken  by  the  Spartans  b.  c  559,  but  was 
'.ftenrarda  recovered  by  the  Phigalians  with  the 
'>rip  of  tbe  Oresthasians.  It  is  frequently  men- 
ttoed  in  the  later  wars  of  the  Achaean  and 
A-tolian  Leagues. — Phigalia  however  owes  its 
c*!<:brity  in  modem  times  to  the  remains  of  a 
■T'lrvdid  temple  in  its  territory,  situated  about  6 
"oles  NEL  of  the  town  at  Bassae  on  Mt.  Cotylum. 
T  Lu  temple  was  built  by  Ictinns,  the  contemporary 
•:'  Pericles  and  Phidias,  and  the  architect,  along 
v  tb  Callicrates,  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens.  It 
•4S  dedicated  to  Apollo  Epicurius^or  the  Deliverer, 
'•^ause  the  god  had  delivered  the  country  from 
'  «  p^^tilenoe  during  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
I'laaaniaa  describes  this  temple  as  the  most  beau- 
*.  fal  ooe  in  all  Peloponnesus  after  the  temple  of 
Vt:ietim  at  Tegea.  Most  of  the  columns  arc  still 
•UAdxng.  In  1812  the  fnexe  round  tbe  interior 
'  the  imer  cella  was  discovered,  containing  a 
•  ">«  of  acalpturei  in  alto-relievo,  representing  the 
cnnbHt  oi  the  Centaurs  and  the  Lapithae,  and  of 
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the  Greeks  and  the  Amaxona.  Their  height  is  a 
little  more  than  2  feet,  and  their  total  length  is 
100  feet  They  were  found  on  the  groond  under 
the  spot  which  thoT  originally  occupied,  and  were 
much  injured  by  their  foil,  and  by  the  weight  of 
the  ruins  lying  upon  them.  They  were  purehased 
for  the  British  Museum  in  1814,  where  they  are 
still  preserved,  and  are  usually  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Pkt^aUam  Afarblu,  They  are  some  of  the 
most  interesting  and  beautiful  remains  of  ancient 
art  in  this  country. 

PhiU  (*Ua\  daughter  of  Antipater,  the  regent 
of  Maoedonia,  was  married  to  Crateros  in  b.  c.  322, 
and  after  the  death  of  Craterus,  who  survired  his 
marriage  with  her  scarcely  a  year,  she  was  again 
married  to  the  young  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Anti* 
gonus.  When  Demetrius  was  expelled  from  Mace- 
donia in  287,  the  put  an  end  to  her  own  life  at 
Cassandrea.  She  left  2  children  by  Demetrius ; 
Antigonns,  sumamed  Gonatas,  and  a  daughter, 
Stratonice,  married  fint  to  Seleucus,  and  afterwards 
to  his  son  Antiochus. 

Fhila  (♦Ua:  ♦lAoibr,  ♦lAirifr).  1.  A  town  of 
Bfacedonia  in  the  province  Pieria,  situated  on  a 
steep  hill  on  the  Peneus  between  Dium  and  Tempo 
and  at  the  entrance  into  Thessaly,  built  by  Deme- 
trius II.  and  named  after  his  mother  Phila.««2. 
An  island  off  the  S.  coast  of  Gaul,  one  of  the 
Stoechades. 

PhIlldalphift(«iAci8eX^<a:  ♦lAoScX^r.)  L 
(Allah  Skdar,  Ru.),  a  city  of  Lydia,  at  the  foot  of 
M.  Tmolus,  on  the  little  river  Cogamus,  S.E.  of 
Sardis.  It  wiis  built  by  Attains  Philadelphus, 
kinff  of  Pergamns.  It  suflered  greatly  from  earth- 
quakes ;  so  that  in  Strabo*s  time  (under  Augustus) 
it  had  greatly  declined.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
it  was  almost  destroyed  by  one  of  these  visitations. 
It  was  an  early  seat  of  Christianity,  and  its 
church  is  one  of  the  7  to  which  the  Apocalypse  is 
addressed.  (Rev.  iii.  7.)««-8.  A  city  of  Cilicia 
Aspera,  on  the  Calycadnus,  above  Apbrodisias.  ^ 
8.  In  Palestine.     [Rabbatamani.] 

Fhll&ddlphni  (♦iXdStX^t),  a  surname  of  Pto- 
lemaeui  II.  king  of  ^fypt[PTOLBMABun]  and  of 
Attains  II.  king  of  Perg^um  [Attalus]. 

PhllM  (♦lAof :  Jenrtt-^'BifUkt  i.  e.  the  Island 
of  Temples),  an  island  in  the  Nile,  just  below  the 
First  Cataract,  on  the  S.  boundary  of  the  country 
towards  Aethiopia.  It  was  inhabited  by  Egyptians 
dnd  Ethiopians  jointly,  and  was  covered  with 
magnificent  temples,  whose  splendid  ruins  still 
remain.  It  was  celebrated  in  Egyptian  mythology 
as  the  burial-place  of  Osiris  and  Isis. 

FhXUani  (♦IXou^i),  2  brothers,  citixens  of  Car- 
thage, of  whom  the  following  story  is  told.  A  dis- 
pute having  arisen  between  the  Carthaginians  and 
Cyrenaeans  about  their  boundaries,  it  was  agreed 
that  deputies  should  start  at  a  fixed  time  from 
each  of  the  cities,  and  that  the  place  of  their  meet- 
ing, wherever  it  might  be,  should  thenceforth  form 
the  limit  of  the  2  territories.  The  Phib^ni  were 
appointed  for  this  service  on  the  part  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, and  advanced  much  further  than  tbe 
Cyrenaean  party.  The  Cvrenaeans  accused  them  of 
having  set  forth  before  the  time  agreed  upon,  but 
at  length  consented  to  accept  the  spot  which  they 
had  reached  as  a  boundary-line,  if  the  Philaeni 
would  submit  to  be  buried  alive  there  in  the  sand. 
Should  they  decline  the  ofler,  they  were  willing, 
they  said,  on  their  side,  if  nermitted  to  advance  as 
for  as  they  pleased,  to  porenaM  for  Cyrene  an  ex- 
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tenaioa  of  terrikfiy  hj  a  mauiax  deAlh.  TIm  Pht- 
laeni  aoeordi«glj  than  Hid  then  dbvoted  thttnuelves 
for  tliAU  CMUtry^  in  the  way  pnpooed.  Tho  Cw- 
thaginiw  paid  high  konwut  to  their  iiiemoi7,aiid 
flieetod  altan  to  uob  whore  they  had  died ;  and 
fitom  theaa,  even  long  after  aU  tEioea  of  them  had 
inuiahed,  the  place  still  eoBtiamd  to  he  called 
*^  The  Altan  of  the  Philaeni.**  OorxDaai  aatherity 
fitf  tUa  atoiy  ia  Salliiat,  who  probably  deihvd  hk 
iafbtmatioB  ficon  Afrieaa  ttaditioiia  danng  the 
time  that  he  waa  proconsul  of  Nnmldiay  smd  bA 
least  SOO  yean  after  tha  oftent.  We  caaowt^thare- 
fim,  aeoept  it  uaiaeervedly.  Tho  Qreek  aaaae  by 
which  the  hemic  brathen  have  heeome  known  to 
us —  ^Uaipoi,  or  loven  of  prajae-^aeems  daaiiy 
to  have  been  framed  to  aoit  the  tale^ 

Fhilagxiiu  (4uAi7fMt),  a  Greek  medical  writov 
bom  in  Epims,  lived  after  Oalan  and  beftra  Oiiha- 

aitts,  and  therafore  probably  in,  the  Sad  century 
after  Chriat  He  wrote  aeTeial  wocka,  of  wfaaeh* 
howoTor,  oidy  a  few  fiagmenta  leamin. 

ThilammoiL  (♦lA^ft^i^),  a  mythical  poet  and 
ranaidan  of  the  anta-Honeiio  period,  was  said  to 
hare  been  the  aon  of  Apollo  and  the  nymph  Chione, 
or  Philonis,  or  Leoconoil  By  the  nymph  Agriopei 
who  dwelt  on  Pamaasnai  he  became  the  filler  of 
Tlkamyris  and  EanMlpoa.  He  ia  eloeely  aasociatiid 
with  the  wonhip  of  ApoUo  at  Delphi»  and  with 
the  music  of  the  dthara.  He  is  said  to  hata  estar 
Uished  the  choruses  of  girls,  who,  in  tha  Delphian 
wonhip  of  Apollo^  sang  hymns  in  which  tiiey 
odebnUed  the  birtha  of  Latona,  Artemia,  and 
Apollo.  Panaaniaa  rdates  that  in  the  most  aadant 
musical  contests  at  Delphi,  the  first  who  conquered 
was  Chrysothemis  of  Cieta^  the  second  was  Phi> 
Jsmmon,  and  the  noct  after  him  his  son  Thamyris. 

Philttgyidu  JvnXiif ,  or  Iliilaigynii,  or  Ji^ 
ailius  nagiiai,  an  early  commentator  upon  Via- 
gil,  who  wrote  upon  the  Baodlies  and  Geocgics, 
His  observations  are  less  elabsnOs  than  those  of 
Servius,  and  have  deasended  to  oa  in  a  mntikted 
condition.  The  period  when  he  floorished  is  alto* 
gether  uncertain.  They  an  painted  in  the  edition 
of  VirBil  by  Biirmann. 

Fhile  or  Fhilai,  Kaaaal  (MavovJiA  6  ♦iX^),  a 
Byiantine  poet,  ami  a  native  of  Epheaos,  waa  ban 
about  A.  ]}.  1275,  and  died  about  1 840.  His  poem, 
Db  AmmaSitm  Ftopriiktie^  chiefiy  extncted  from 
Aelian,  is  edited  by  Do  Paw,  Tn^  Rhen.  1739  ; 
and  his  other  poems  on  various  subjects  are  edited 
by  Wemsdorf;  Lips.  1768. 

PhilSaa  («4X4»),  a  Greek  g^ognpher  of  Athens, 
whose  time  casnet  be  detenoined  with  certainty, 
but  who  probably  belonged  to  the  older  period  of 
Athenian  litemton.  He  waa  the  author  of  a  Pe- 
riplus,  which  waa  divided  into  2  parte,  one  on  Aaia, 
and  the  other  on  Eonpe. 

PhXlimon  (ftKit^r}.  h  An  aged  Phmian 
and  husband  of  Bauda.  Once  upon  a  time,  &us 
and  Hermes,  assuming  the  appeanace  of  ordinary 
mortals,  visited  Phrygia ;  but  no  one  was  willing 
to  receive  the  strangers,  until  the  hospitable  hut  of 
Philemon  and  Bands  was  opened  to  them,  where 
the  two  gods  were  kindly  treated.  Zeus  nwarded 
the  good  old  couple  by  taking  them  to  an  eminence, 
while  all  the  ndghbouring  district  was  vidted  with 
a  sadden  inundation.  On  that  eminence  Zens  ap- 
pointed them  the  guardians  of  hia  temple,  and 
allowed  them  both  to  die  at  the  aame  moment,  and 
then  metamorphosed  them  into  tites.««  8.  An 
Athenian  poet  of  the  New  Comedy,  was  the  son 
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of  Danon,  and  a  native  oC  SoU  ia (S&os,  Wa 
an  early  age  went  to  Atheaa,  aai  then  leeeitW 
the  dtiaeiwhipw    He  floorished  ia  tht  nigs  of 
Alenader,  a  little  nriier  thsa  liBnda,wttaB. 
however^  he  long  aarvived.    He  bsfsa  to  exbM 
about  &  c.  330.    He  was  the  first  poet  a{  tb 
New  Comedy  in  order  of  time,  sai  tht  Kmi 
in    celebrity;    and  ha  shams  with  Vconde 
the  honour  of  ila  iaventwi,  or  athw^oC  vAasi 
it  to  a  regular  lunk     PhilcnMS  lived  bbki 
100  years.     The  maaoar  of  his  deaih  ii  ^ 
ferently  related;   aome  assdbiag  it  ts  axxwrn 
laughter  at  a  lodicraua  incident;  othss  to  j^ 5 
obtaining  a  victory  in  a  dnaatie  eonlHt;  vp 
nother  atory  repreacnli  him  aa  qdetlf  oiiet! 
away  by  the  goddessn  whmn  ha  senel,  ia  ^ 
midst  of  the  composition  or  iiiuwsintitinB  of  ^ 
last  and  beat  wsriE*    Although  theie  em  V  a* 
doubt  that  Philemon  waa  infeiiar  to  Momls  s 
a  poet,  yet  he  wu  a  greater  ftroonfiB  dth  tk 
Athcakns,  and  oftesk  ooaqoeied  Us  mii  in  tl* 
dramatic  contests.     [Mbnindu.]    Tbs  tat. 
fragments  of  Philemon  display  waA  &iiiK»> 
wit,  elegance,  and  practical  ksowkdp  d  >^ 
His  frrourite  snbjects  seem  to  havi  beesh^  ^ 
tiigucs,  and  his  chaiacten  wen  the  itudxngsB 
of  the  New  Comedy,  with  which  Phatti  u^ 
Terence  have  made  na  fismiliac.   Ihs  nanbR  ? 
his  pUya  was  97  ;  ^  nnmber  of  extant  tr:'^ 
after  the  doubtlul  and  spurious  ones  sxe  i^^ 
amounts  to  about  53 ;  but  it  is  vny  pnUi^^ 
some  of  these  should  be  assigned  to  thf  f^^^ 
Philemon.  The  fragments  of  Phikman  at^^^ 
with  those  of  Moiander  by  Mdneke,  ia  Ui  i^;^ 
maato   Cbariooram    GVwooonna,   Benl  \^\'' 
8.  The  younger  Philemon,  alao  a  poet  of  tbe  N(« 
Comedy,  was  a  son  of  the  fbrmec,  iawbaie^ 
nearly  all  that  belongs  to  him  has  hem  abssi«<ii 
ao  that,  althou^  he  was  the  anther  of  SI  ln>^ 
then  an  only  2  short  fragments,  sad  not  ooe-^ 
quoted  expressly  under  his  name."*4.  Tbe  k:^, 
of  a  Ac^uc^y  rexMAoyiKdr,  die  extsstft^^^ 
which  was  first  edited  by  Buney,  Lv^  ''^  -" 
andafterwards  by  Osann,  Berlin,  1821.  t^^ 
thor  informs  as  that  hia  work  waa  ratendd  tt  ^' 
the  place  of  a  dmihu:  Lexicon  by  the  QoDBtfrai 
Hyperechius.    The  work  of  Hypefed»  *»  *•' 
ranged  in  8  books,  according  to  the  8  di&it-" 
parts  of  speech.    Philemonls  lexicon  vsi  s  v^^ 
epitome  of  this  vroric ;  and  the  part  of  it  v^^! 
extant  consists  of  the  1st  book  and  the  bcsF*' 
of  the  2nd.     Hyperechius  lived  about  the  lu'-^ 
of  the  5th  century  of  onr  era,  and  Philfov  ^' 
probably  be  placed  in  the  7th. 

Fll!Uta«nu  (♦iX^oipos).    L  Fouader  d  t: 
kingdom  of  Pergamua,  waa  a  native  of  TiMcci 
Pi^khlagonia,  and  an  eunuch.    He  is  fint  i?^" 
tioned  in  the  service  of  Dodmos,  the  ^^ 
of  Antigonus,  from  which  he  paaied  int^  "^' 
of  Lysimadius,  who  entrusted  him  with  tlw  ^'^ 
of  the  treasures  which  he  had  deposited  is  ]^ 
strong  fortress  of  Pergamaa.    Towards  the  eA 
the  nign  of  Lysimachus  he  dedaied  ia  fxt<i^  ' 
Seleucus ;  and,  after  the  death  of  the  btttf  (R-< 
280),  he  took  advantage  of  the  disorders  is  '^«- 
to  establish  himself  in  virtnal  independeDcv-   -^ 
his  death  he  transmitted  the  govenneat  of  P'<T* 
mus,  as  an  independent  state,  to  his  nrphe v  ^^ 
menes.    He  lived  to  the  age  of  80,  and  dird  <r;' 
reatly  in  263.-2.  An  Athenian  poet  of  ^' 
Middk  Comedy.    Some  idd  he  wu  the  third  »>» 
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(f  Ariitopkmei,  hat  othen  maintiured  Ast  H  was 
Nicostntta.    He  wrote  21  play*- 

FhiOtu  (♦lAirraf),  of  Cos,  the  ion  of  Tefe> 
(>lu:^  a  distingniihed  Alenndrian  poet  and  gmn* 
[raiiin,  floBmhed  diirin|^  the  reign  of  the  fint 
PtoJemr,  who  appointed  hin  tutor  of  hie  ton, 
f*tolfmjr  IL  Phuadelplnu.  His  death  maj  be 
;>I«ed  oboot  b.  c.  38u.  Philetu  leemi  to  hare 
tufen  oatnnlly  of  a  Tery  weak  conititntion,  which 
A  last  brake  down  nndtr  exceeaiTe  ttndj.  He 
f  aa  10  nmaikably  thin  aa  to  become  an  object  for 
hi  ridicQie  of  the  comic  poeta,  who  repieiented 
^im  aa  wearing  leaden  aolea  te  hit  ahoea,  to  prerent 
ii  being  blown  awaj  by  a  atnmg  wina.  Hif 
y*irf  wu  chiefir  elegiac  Of  all  the  writen  in 
^t  deportneat  he  was  eateemed  the  beat  after 
^lUimachoa ;  to  whom  a  taate  len  pedantic  than 
las  of  the  Alexaadiian  cntlca  would  probably 
Art  |>wfcned  him  ;  for,  to  judge  bj  hia  fitagmenta, 
>«  eaoped  die  anare  of  combitms  learned  affiecta- 
iun.  Theae  2  poeti  formed  the  chief  modeU  for 
he  Ronaa  degy :  nay,  Propertlni  ezpresaly  etatea, 
::  one  paaiage,  that  he  imitated  Philetaa  in  prefer^ 
mce  to  CnllnnarhTit  The  degiet  of  Philetaa  were 
Sirflj  aaMtory,  and  a  lane  portion  of  them  waa 
'CTjtod  to  the  pniaea  of  ma  miatreas  Bittia,  or,  aa 
tbr  Utb  pacta  gire  the  narae^  Battia.  Beddea 
Lis  poana,  Philataa  wrote  in  proae  on  grammar 
u;d  oitidflL  tB»  moat  important  grammatical 
'ork  waa  entitled  'Ararra.  The  fngmento  of 
'^aZetm  iiare  been  collected  by  Bach,  with  thoaa 
'  Hmaeaianax  and  Phanodea,  HaHa  Sax.  1829. 

miaaa,  an  eminent  Ionian  architect,  buih  the 
lUoioIeaai,  in  eonjonction  with  Sattbos,  and 
i'C  t<npl«  of  Athena  Poliaa,  at  Priene.  The  date 
:  the  erection  of  the  Bfanaolenm  waa  aoon  after 

>-  351^  the  year  in  which  Maniolna  died  ;  that 
f  'ile  temple  at  Priene  nraat  haTe  been  about  20 
'tft  later. 

Fhillau  (MJavf).  L  A  Greek  of  Agrigen- 
sn,  aceoopanad  W«i^"<^'  in  hia  campaigna 
pinst  Reme,  and  wrote  a  hiitoiy  of  the  Piuic 
an,  in  which  he  exhibited  much  partiality 
v&nU  rnrthafT  ^-*  An  Attic  oiater,  a  con- 
rpoiazy  of  Demoothenea  and  Lyeurgua.    He  ia 

M'j'Htfd  by  Demoathenea  in  hia  oration  against 
> :  M»  who  calla  him  the  aon  of  Nicostntns,  and 
;;» that  he  waa  trierarch  with  him.    Three  oxbp 

'•  of  Pbilinaa  are  mentioned  by  the  gnan> 

-  aoa.  •«  S.  A  Qreek  physician,  bom  in  the 

*<  -I  of  Coa,  and  the  reputed  founder  of  the  sect  of 

-  i'ffipihci,  probnUy  lived  in  the  3rd  centuiy  n.  c. 
'  i-nte  a  work  on  part  of  the  Hippocratic  ool- 
•  ''1h  and  alao  one  on  boteny. 

TbQxpjfi  (♦Unnrei:   ♦lAinrc^f,  ^iXiwrljffut, 

x-m^s :  FiiSbak  otFeSUjik\  a  celebrated  dty 

^Uedonia  adiccte  [see  pi  404,  a],  was  aitnated 

&  ttrep  height  of  lit  Pangaeua,  and  on  the 

-r  Gmngas    or  Oangites,   between  the  rirers 

M  and  Strymon.    It  was  founded  by  Philip 

''  »ite  of  an  andent  town  GrnddM  (K^qrlSe r), 

-•ny  of  tho  Thaaians,  who  settled  here  on 

."it'of  tho  Tslnable  gold  mines  in  the  ndgh- 

'  t)d.     Philippi  is  odebnted  in  history  in 

-a%-43ioe  of  the  Tictorr  gained  here  by  Octa- 

-  A  and  Antony  over  Brutus  and  Casaius,  &  c. 
«U  as  tho  place  where  the  Apostle  Paul  firtt 
« ^-d  the  gospel  in  Eonpe,A.n.  58.  The  church 
''••ippi  aoon  became  one  of  the  most  important 
-'  eafly  Christian  churches :  one  of  3t  Paul*s 

.  iC^A  is  addbtcased  to  it.   It  was  made  a  Roman 


colony  by  OcteTianus  after  the  victory  over  Brutus 
and  Casdua,  under  the  name  of  OoL  Augatta  Jtdia 
PkilifpeMais ;  and  it  continued  to  be  under  the 
empire  a  flourishing  and  important  dty.  Its  sea* 
port  waa  Datnm  or  Datus  on  the  9tiymomc  gull 

FUUppXdef  (♦iXnnriffiyt).  1.  See  PnniPPF 
DX8.  ^2.  Of  Athena,  the  son  of  Fhilodes,  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  6  prinripal  comic  poeta  of  the 
New  Comedy  by  the  fframmariana.  He  flourished 
about  B.  c,  328.  Phuippides  seems  to  have  do- 
served  the  rank  aadgned  to  him,aa  one  of  Uie  best 
poeto  of  the  New  Comedy.  He  attacked  tiie 
luxury  and  corruptions  of  hia  age,  defended  tho 
privilegea  of  his  art,  and  made  use  of  personal 
satire  with  a  spirit  approaching  to  that  of  the  Old 
Comedy.  Hu  death  is  said  to  have  been  cansed 
by  excesnre  joy  at  an  unexpected  victory :  dmilar 
tales  are  told  of  the  deaths  of  other  poets,  as  for 
example,  Sophodes,  Alexia,  and  Philemon.  Tlie 
number  of  hia  drsaias  is  stated  at  45.  lliere  are 
15  titles  extant 

FUHppSpSlii  (^tXtTw&wokis:  FkOippopeU)^  an 
important  town  in  Thnce  founded  by  Philip  of 
Ifacedon  on  the  dte  of  a  place  previoudy  called 
Eumolpias  or  Ponenmolis.  It  was  situated  in  a 
large  plain  S.E.  of  the  Hebrus  on  a  hill  vrith  8 
sommita,  whence  it  waa  aometimea  called  Tiimon- 
tium.  Under  the  Roman  empire  it  waa  the  a^ital 
of  the  province  of  Thracia  in  its  narrower  sense, and 
one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  the  country. 

FUUppoa  (^IXanrot),  I.  Mmor  iutoneal 
penom.  L  Son  of  Alexander  I.  of  Macedonia, 
and  brother  of  Perdiccaa  II.,  against  whom  he  r»- 
belled  in  conjunction  with  Derdaa.  The  nbda 
were  aided  by  the  Athenians,  b.  &  432.  ^-tw  Son 
of  Herod  the  Great,  king  of  Jadea,  by  hia  wife 
Cleouatra,  was  appointed  by  his  fotherla  will  te- 
trarcn  of  Itaiaea  and  Trachonitis,  the  sovereignty 
of  which  vms  confixmed  to  him  by  the  dediion  of 
Augustus.  He  continued  to  reign  over  die  domi- 
nions thus  entrusted  to  his  chaige  for  87  years 
(b.  c.  4 — A.  D.  34).  He  founded  the  ci^  of  Cao- 
sarea,  sumamed  Paneaa,  but  more  commmuy  knovrn 
as  Caesarea  Philippi,  near  the  sources  of  the  Jor- 
dan, which  he  named  in  honour  of  Augustas. 
[Cabbarxa,  No.  2.] —8.  Son  of  Herod  the  Qrpat, 
by  Mariamne,  whoae  proper  name  waa  Herodes 
PkHifpiu,  He  must  not  be  coofoimded  with  the 
precoding  Philip.  He  was  the  first  husband  of 
Herodiaa,  who  afterwards  divorced  him,  contrary 
to  the  Jevrish  law,  and  married  his  half-brother, 
Herod  Antipas.  It  is  Herod  Philip,  and  not  the 
preceding,  who  is  meant  by  the  Evaogelisto  (Matt 
xir.  8;  Mark,  vi.  17;  Lake,  iii.  19),  when  they 
spaak  of  Philip,  the  brother  of  Herod. 

II.  JTaa^e  o/JIfoosriomo. 

L  Son  of  Argaens,  waa  the  3rd  king,  according 
to  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  who,  not  reckoning 
Cakanus  and  his  two  unmediato  successon  (Coe- 
nus  and  Thurimas  or  Turimmas),  look  upon  Per 
diccas  I.  as  the  founder  of  tho  monarehy.  Philip 
left  a  son,  named  A&opna,  who  succeeded  him.*-* 
n.  Toungeat  aon  of  Jljuyntaa  II.  and  Eurydice, 
reigned  B.  c.  359 — 339.  He  was  bom  in  382,  and 
waa  brought  up  at  Thebea,  whither  he  had  been 
carried  as  a  hostage  by  Pdopidas,  and  where  he 
received  a  moat  careful  education.  Upon  the  death 
of  his  brother  Perdiccaa  III.,  who  was  slain  in 
battle  against  the  Illyrians,  Philip  obtained  the 
government  of  Macedonia,  at  fint  merdy  as  regent 
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and  pmt^M/i  to  hit  tniknt  nephew  Amyntas  ;  but 
at  the  end  of  a  few  monthi  he  waa  enabled  to  tet 
aaide  the  dainu  of  the  young  jprince,  and  to  auiime 
§at  himtelf  the  title  of  king.  Macedonia  was  beset 
by  dangen  on  every  tide.  Its  temtory  was  la- 
Taged  by  the  lUyiians  on  the  W.,  and  the  Paeo> 
nians  on  the  N^  while  Panwmias  and  Axgaeos 
took  advantage  of  the  crisis  to  put  forward  their 
pretensions  to  the  throne.  Philip  was  fully  equal 
to  the  emergency.  By  his  tact  and  eloquence  he 
sustained  the  &iling  spirits  of  the  MaMdonians, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  introduced  among  them 
a  stricter  military  disdpline,  and  organised  their 
army  on  the  plan  of  the  phakmx.  He  first  turned 
his  arms  against  Argaens,  the  most  formidable  of 
the  pretenden,  since  he  was  supported  by  the 
Athenians.  He  defeated  Argaens  in  battle,  and 
then  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Athenians.  He 
next  attacked  the  Paeonians,  whom  he  reduced  to 
subjection,  and  immediately  afterwards  defeated 
the  lUyrians  in  a  decisiTe  battle,  and  compelled 
them  to  accept  a  peace,  by  which  they  lost  a  portion 
of  their  territory.  Thus  in  the  short  period  of  one 
year,  and  at  the  age  of  24,  had  Philip  delivered 
himself  from  his  dangerous  position,  and  provided 
for  the  security  of  his  kingdom.  But  energy  and 
talents  such  as  his  were  not  satisfied  with  mere 
security,  4md  henceforth  his  views  were  directed, 
not  to  defence,  but  to  aggrandisement  His  first 
efforts  were  directed  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
various  Greek  cities  upmi  the  Macedonian  coast 
Soon  after  his  accession  be  had  withdrawn  his 
garrison  from  Amphipolis,  and  had  declared  it  a 
free  city,  because  the  Athenians  had  supported 
Aigaeus  with  the  hope  of  recovering  Amphipolis, 
and  his  continuing  to  hold  the  plaos  would  have 
interposed  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  peace  with 
Athens,  which  was  at  that  time  an  object  of  great 
importance  to  him.  But  he  had  never  meant  se- 
riously to  abandon  this  important  town  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly having  obtained  pretexts  for  war  with 
the  Amphipolitans,  be  laid  si^  to  the  town  and 
gained  possession  of  it  in  358.  The  Athenians 
had  sent  no  assistance  to  Amphipolis,  because 
Philip  in  a  secret  negotiation  with  the  Athenians, 
led  them  to  believe  Uiat  he  was  vrilling  to  restore 
the  city  to  them  when  he  had  taken  it,  and  would 
do  so  on  condition  of  their  making  him  master  of 
Pydna.  After  the  capture  of  Amphipolis,  he 
proceeded  at  once  to  Pydna,  which  seems  to  have 
yielded  to  him  without  a  struggle,  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  which,  by  his  own  arms,  and  not  through 
the  Athenians,  gave  him  a  pretext  for  declining  to 
stand  by  his  secret  engagement  with  them.  The 
hostile  feeling  which  such  conduct  necessarily 
excited  against  him  at  Athens,  made  it  most  im- 
portant for  him  to  secure  the  good  will  of  the 
powerful  town  of  Olynthus,  and  to  detach  the 
Olynthians  from  the  Athenians.  Accordingly  he 
gave  to  the  Olynthians  the  town  of  Potidaea, 
which  he  took  from  the  Athenians  in  356.  Soon 
after  this,  he  attacked  and  took  a  settlement  of 
the  Thasians,  called  Crenides,  and,  having  intro- 
duced into  the  place  a  number  of  new  colonists,  he 
named  it  Philippi  after  himself.  One  great  ad- 
vantage of  this  acquisition  was,  that  it  put  him  in 
possession  of  the  gold  mines  of  the  district.  From 
this  point  tiiere  is  for  some  time  a  pause  in  the 
active  operations  of  Philip.  In  352  he  took  Me- 
thone  after  a  lengthened  siege,  in  the  coune  of 
which  he  himself  lost  an  eye.    The  capture  of  this 
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place  was  a  necessary  pretimissry  is  mjiumEet 
towards  the  S.,  lying  as  it  did  between  \m  id 
the  Thessalian  border.    He  nov  midttd  k- 
Thessaly  to  aid  the  Alenadse  apinit  Ijv^ 
the  tyrant  of  Pherae.    The  Pkodau  aent  a  fet« 
to  support  Lycophron,  but  diey  wcR  deSititd  :- 
Philip,  and  their  gencnl  OiuHnsrduii  ibin.  Tc; 
victory  gave  Philip  the  tscendsacy  kThxm- 
He  established  at  Phecae  wbst  be  wiiiicd  r' 
Greeks  to  consider  a  free  gonnaneot,  vd  tk: 
advanced  S.-ward  to  Theraiopjlae.   Tb»  v- 
however,  he  found  guarded  by  a  strong  Atbic 
force,  and  he  waa  compelled,  or  st  leuttkc:?. . 
expedient  to  retire.     He  nov  toned  b^s 
against  Thrace,  and  succeeded  in  eitablobsu 
ascendancy  in  that  country  abo.  Meaaviiik  Ps-; 
movementa  in  Thessaly  had  opened  tbe  trs 
Demosthenes  to  the  real  danger  of  kHm  ^ 
Greece,  and  bis  first  Philippic  (deliTertd s ^- 
was  his  earliest  attempt  to  rouse  bit  cesssyn: 
to  energetic  efifbrts  agamst  their  eDemj;bsik  :- 
not  produce  much  effect  upon  the  Atbesaa- 
349  Philip  commenced  his  attacks  on  tbe  Ca«:- 
dtiea.     Olynthna,  in  alarm,  applied  to  A'ie«  • 
aid,  and  Demosthenes,  in  his  3  Oljntbiae  es. ' 
roused  the  people  to  efforts  againit  tk  ^^■ 
enemy,  not  very  vigorous  at  fint  sad  ^^  ' 
the  eiul    In  the  course  of  3  yean  Pbu^  ^ 
possession  of  all  the  Chalcidian  dties,  asd  c^  ^ 
was  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  tbe  of 
OlynUius  itself  in  347.     In  the  felliivsr. 
(346)  he  concluded  peace  with  theAtl0«»^- 
straightway  marched  into  Phods,  and  Irf-  ^^ 
Phocian  war  to  an  end.    The  Phociac^'j" 
destroyed,  and  their  plan  in  tbe  i>ff*^^ 
council  was  made  over  to  the  king  o^  ^.^, 
who  was  appointed  also,  jointly  ^'it^^'^^ 
and  Thessalians,  to  the  preudency  of  v ;  ^ 
games.     Ruling  as  be  did  over  a  btfi^^  .. 
such  a  recognition  of  his  Hellenic  cbazs^^^  : 
the  greatest  value  to  him,  especisHf  3>  ^  J ; 
forvntfd  to  an  invasion  of  the  PeiB»  ^^.. 
the  name  of  Greece,  united  under  li^  ^ '  '^| 
national  confederacy.     During  the  ntf  '*^.' 
Philip  steadily  pursued  his  ambiw' ?^'j 
From  342  to  340  he  was  engaged  in^f^'I^ 
in  Thrace,  and  attempted  to  bring  vi^^^^^j. 
all  the  Greek  cities  in  that  countiy.  ^"^f. 
of  these  years  he  laid  siege  to  Pennilss  j^^* 
santium;  but  the  Athenians,  who  bad  k«:  ^ 
Philip'a  aggrandisement  witii  fear  and  >la}^^ 
resolved  to  send  assistance  to  these  cide^  < ' 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the J^ 
destined  for  this  service,  and  soocefded  r^ 
peUing  Philip  to  raise  the  si^  of  both  tt'^^ 
(339).    Philip  now  proceeded  to  cairr  ^ 
against  his  northern  neighbours,  snd  t«eiB^' 
himself  no  further  concern  aboot  th«  »^ 
Greece.  But  meanwhile  his  hirelings  ▼««  J^ 
rously  promoting  his  designs  against  tbe  •> ' 
of  Greece.    In  339  tbe  Amphictyoni  dcclap'- 
against  the  Locrians  of  Amphisfit  for  bavus  \ 
possession  of  a  district  of  the  acred  land :  •  ■ 
the  general  they  had  appointed  to  the  csd- . 
of  the  Amphictyonic  army  was  «»*°^f.^.!,. 
any  thing  against  the  enemy,  tbe  Amphifi! " 
their  next  meeting  in  333  ««»^«^  "P^l^ - 
the  command  of  their  anny.     Philip  J" - 
way  marched  through  ThermopTlae  and 
Ehtea.  The  Athenians  heard  of  hii  app^, 
alarm;  they  succeeded,  mainly  thwogbtAemc 
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cf  DcBMitlieBM  in  fonning  an  aUiance  with  the 
Tb«buM;  but  their  onited  anny  wai  defeated  by 
PhiJip  in  the  month  of  Angnit,  338,  in  the  decisiTe 
bank  of  Chaeranca,  which  put  an  end  to  the  in- 
depradence  of  Greece.  Thebet  paid  dear  for  her 
miitiace,  but  Atbena  was  treated  with  more 
faroor  than  the  oonid  hare  expected.  Philip  now 
Mioed  to  have  within  his  reach  the  acoomplish- 
aient  of  the  great  object  of  his  ambition,  the  in- 
^00  and  eonqnett  of  the  Persian  empire.  In  a 
cangrea  held  at  Corinth,  which  was  attended  by 
^epatiet  from  eterf  Grecian  state  with  the  ezcep- 
ton  of  Sparta,  war  with  Persia  was  detennined 
A  lad  the  king  of  Maoedonia  was  appointed  to 
-omoand  the  forces  of  the  national  eonfedeiacy. 
Iq  337  Philip's  marriage  with  Cleopatia,  the 
^thter  of  Attains,  one  of  his  generals,  led  to  the 
ontt  inioiis  disturbances  in  his  ftmily.  Oljrmpiaa 
uMi  Alenndcr  withdrew  in  great  indignation 
f^  Mieedenia ;  and  though  they  returned  home 
"^0  sft«rwards,  they  continned  to  be  on  hostile 
*nBs  with  Philip.  Meanwhile,  his  preparations 
u  hii  Anatic  e^)edition  were  not  neglected,  and 
arij  ia  336  he  sent  foreee  into  Asia,  nnder  Par- 
imm,  to  dnw  orer  the  Greek  cities  to  his  cause. 
^nt  m  the  nmrnier  of  this  year  he  was  murdered 
'-^  giud  iiestital  which  he  held  at  Aegae,  to 
>ol«roniie  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter  with  Alex- 
^tder  of  Epiras.  His  murderer  was  a  youth  of 
''"^^  blood,  named  Pausanias,  who  stobbed  him 
•^  0^  vai  walking  in  the  procession.  The  assassin 
m  ionediately  pursued  and  slain  by  some  of  the 
"Jiigoarda.  His  motive  for  the  deed  is  stated 
y  Aristotle  to  baye  been  priTate  resentment 
?»n>t  Philip,  to  whom  he  nad  complained  in 
><Q  of  a  gnsa  outrage  cfieied  to  him  by  Attalus. 
^rnpiai  and  Alexander,  howcTer,  were  suspected 
'  bfiog  implicated  in  the  plot.  [Oltmpiab.] 
t'll'P  died  in  the  47th  year  of  his  age  and  the 
UH  of  hii  reign,  and  was  succeeded  by  Alexander 
^t-  ORat  Philip  had  a  great  number  of  wives 
«'}  connbioea.  Besides  Olympias  and  Cleopatra, 
*"'  "»J  nwotion,  I.  hia  first  wife  Audata,  an  Illy- 
•n  prineevi,  and  the  naother  of  Cynane;  2.  Phila, 
■t^r  of  Derdas  and  Maehatas,  a  princess  of  Ely- 
''''^•;  3.  Nieedpolis  of  Pherae,  the  mother  of 
>'»aJ<mica;  4.  Philixina  of  Lartisa,  the  mother 

*  Arrhidaraa ;  5.  Meda,  daughter  of  Cithehtt,  king 
'  ^nec ;  6.  Arsinoe,  the  mother  of  Ptolemy  I., 

'■t  of  Effypt,  with  whom  she  was  pregnant  when 
'*  mairied  Lagua.  To  these  numerous  connections 
'~  r^'runent  as  well  as  policy  seems  to  baye  in- 
"^^  him.  He  waa  strongly  addicted,  indeed,  to 
"ifciaJ  enjoyment  of  erery  kind;  but  Ids  passions, 
*'vn  *^ng,  were  always  kept  in  subjection  to 

•  ir.trrefta  and  ambitious  views.    He  was  fond 
Ktwt  and  litentnre,  in  the  patronage  of  which 

'  appeals  to  have  been  liberal ;  and  his  apprecia- 
*>  of  great  minds  ia  shown  by  his  connection  with 
rstotle.  In  the  pormiit  of  his  political  objecU  he 
'  *^  u  we  have  aeen,  unscrupulous,  and  ever  ready 
retort  to  doplidtT  and  coiTUption;  but  when  we 
C'lidi'r  his  humanity  and  generous  demency,  we 
■J  sdfflit  that  he  does  not  appear  to  disadvantage, 
^  morally  speaking,  by  the  side  of  his  feUow- 
^7»^nn  of  mankind.  ^-IZL  The  name  of  Philip 
^«  b^towed  by  the  Maoedoniaa  anny  upon  Air- 
^*^^  the  bastard  son  of  Philip  II.,  when  he 
>^  railed  to  the  throne  after  the  death  of  Alex^ 
^'*  the  Great.  He  accordingly  nppean  in  the 
t  r^  Us«edflQitti  khigs  as  PhUip  III.    For  his 
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life  and  reign  see  AaEHiDASua.  — » IV.  Eldest  son 
of  Caasander,  whom  he  succeeded  on  the  throne, 
B.  c  296.  He  reigned  only  a  few  months,  am* 
was  carried  off  by  a  consumptive  disorder.  ^7 
Son  of  Demetrius  II.,  reigned  B.  c.  220 — 178.  He 
was  only  8  years  old  at  ihe  death  of  his  father 
Demetrius  (229) ;  and  the  sovereign  power  was  con- 
sequently assumed  by  his  uncle  Antigonns  Doson, 
who,  though  he  certainly  ruled  as  king  rather  than 
merely  as  guardian  of  his  nephew,  was  feithful  to 
the  interests  of  Philip,  to  whom  he  transferred  the 
sovereignty  at  his  death  in  220,  to  the  exclusion 
of  hia  own  children.  Philip  was  only  17  years  old 
at  the  time  of  his  aooession,  but  he  soon  showed 
that  he  possessed  ability  and  wisdom  superior  to 
his  years.  In  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Admeans  and  Aratus  by  the  Aetolians,  the  former 
applied  for  aid  to  Philip.  This  was  granted;  and 
for  the  next  3  years  Philip  conducted  with  distin- 
guished success  the  war  against  the  Aetolians. 
This  war,  usually  called  the  Social  war,  was 
brought  to  a  conclusion  in  217,  and  at  once  gained 
for  Philip  a  distinguished  reputation  throughout 
Greece,  while  his  clemency  and  moderation  secured 
him  an  equal  measure  of  popularity.  But  a  change 
came  over  his  character  soon  afWr  the  close  of  the 
Social  war.  He  became  suspicious  and  cruel;  and 
having  become  jealous  of  his  former  friend  and 
counsellor  Aratus,  he  cansed  him  to  be  removed  by 
a  slow  and  secret  poison  in  213.  Meantime  he 
had  become  engaged  in  war  with  the  Romans.  In 
215  he  concluded  an  alliance  with  Hannibal ;  but 
he  did  not  prosecute  the  war  with  any  activity 
against  the  Romans,  who  on  their  part  were  too 
much  engaged  with  their  formidable  advermry  in 
Italy  to  send  any  powerful  armament  against  the 
Macedonian  king.  In  211  the  war  assumed  a 
new  character  in  consequence  of  the  alliance  entered 
into  by  the  Romans  with  the  Aetolians.  It  was 
now  carried  on  with  greater  vigour  and  alternate 
success ;  but  as  Philip  gained  several  advantages  over 
the  Aetolians,  the  latter  people  made  peace  with 
Philip  in  205.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year  the 
Romans  likewise  concluded  a  peace  with  Philip, 
as  th^  were  desirous  to  give  their  undivided  at- 
tention to  the  war  in  Africa.  It  is  probable  that 
both  parties  looked  upon  this  peace  as  little  more 
than  a  suspension  of  nostilities.  Such  was  clearly 
the  view  with  which  the  Romans  had  accepted  it; 
and  Philip  not  only  proceeded  to  carry  out  his 
views  for  his  own  aggrandisement  in  Greece,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  Roman  alliances  in  that 
country,  but  he  even  sent  a  body  of  atixiliaries  to 
the  Carthaginians  in  Africa,  who  fought  at  Zama 
under  Hannibal.  As  soon  as  the  Romans  had 
brought  the  2nd  Punic  war  to  an  end,  they  again 
declared  war  against  Philip,  200.  This  war  lasted 
between  8  and  4  yean,  and  was  brought  to  an  end 
by  the  defeat  of  Philip  bv  the  consul  Flamininus 
at  the  battle  of  Cynoscepbalae  in  the  autumn  of 
197.  [Flamininus. J  By  the  peace  finally  granted 
to  Philip  (196),  the  king  was  compelled  to  abandon 
all  his  conquests,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  sur- 
rsnder  his  whole  fleet  to  the  Romans,  and  limit 
his  standing  army  to  5000  men,  besides  paying  a 
sum  of  1000  talenta.  Philip  was  now  effectually 
humbled,  and  endeavoured  to  cultivate  the  friend- 
ship of  the  aU-powexfhl  republic.  But  towards 
the  end  of  his  reign  he  detcrained  to  try  once 
more  the  fortune  of  war,  and  b(»an  to  make  active 
preparations  for  this  purpose.    His  declining  yean 
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were  embittered  bj  the  disputes  between  hie  loiii 
Peneos  and  Demetriiu ;  and  the  former  by  foiged 
letters  at  length  penoaded  the  king  that  Demetrius 
was  plotting  against  his  life,  and  induced  him  to 
consent  to  the  execution  of  the  unhappy  prince. 
Philip  was  struck  with  the  deepest  grief  and  le- 
morse,  when  he  afkerwardi  discof ered  the  deceit 
that  had  been  practised  upon  him.  He  belierad 
himself  to  be  haunted  by  the  avenging  spirit  of 
Demetrius,  and  died  shortly  aficr,  imprecating 
curses  upon  Perseus.  His  death  took  phMS  in  179, 
in  the  59th  year  of  his  age,  afiter  a  reign  of  ncniy 
42  yean. 

IIL  Fim^cfaeMarcUPha^ppL 

L  Q.  Knmins  miippu,  praetor  188,  with 
Sidly  as  his  pnmnce,  and  consul  186,  when  he  cai^ 
ried  on  war  in  Liguria  with  his  colleague  Sp.  Poo* 
tumins  Albinus.  He  was  defeated  by  the  enemy 
in  the  country  of  the  Apuani,  and  the  lecollection 
of  hii  defeat  was  preserred  by  the  name  of  the 
saltus  Maiciui.  In  169  Pkilippua  was  consul  a 
2nd  time,  and  carried  on  tiie  war  in  Macedonia 
against  Perseus,  but  accomplished  nothing  of  im- 
portance. [PsRsatiB.]  In  164,  Philippus  was 
censor  with  L.  Aemitius  Paulus,  and  in  his  ceiMor- 
ship  he  set  up  in  the  city  a  new  sun-dial.  «-*  2.  L. 
]fa«dvf  Philippus,  was  a  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
104,  when  he  brought  finward  an  agrarian  law, 
and  was  cobsuI  in  91  with  Sex.  Julius  Caesar.  In 
this  year  Philippus,  who  belonged  to  the  popdar 
party,  opposed  with  the  greatest  rigour  the  mea- 
sures of  the  tribune  Drasus,  who  at  first  enjoyed 
the  full  confidence  of  the  senate.  But  his  oppo- 
sition was  all  in  nun ;  the  laws  of  tiie  tribune  were 
canied.  Soon  i^rmvds  Dtasus  began  to  be  re> 
garded  with  mistrust  and  suspicion ;  Philippus 
became  reeonciled  to  the  senate,  and  on  his  pm- 
poeition  a  ssnatua  eonsultnm  was  paased,  declaring 
all  the  laws  of  Dmsos  to  be  null  and  Toid,  as 
haring  been  carried  against  the  aoq>ices  [Dru- 
sua]  In  the  ciril  wars  between  Marina  and 
SuUa,  PhiHpptts  took  no  part.  He  surrived  the 
death  of  Sulla ;  and  he  is  mentioned  afterwards 
as  one  of  those  who  advocated  sending  Pompey  to 
conduct  the  war  in  Spain  against  Sertorius.  Phi- 
lippus was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  orators  of 
his  time  (Hor.  Epi$L  i.  7.  46).  As  an  oimtor  he 
was  reckoned  only  inferior  to  Crassua  and  Anto- 
nius.  He  was  a  man  of  luxurious  habits,  which 
his  wealth  enabled  him  to  gratify:  his  fish-ponds 
were  particularly  celebrated  for  their  magnificence 
and  extent,  and  are  mentioned  by  the  andents 
ahmg  with  those  of  LucuUus  and  Hortensins. 
Besides  his  son,  L.  Philippus,  who  is  spoken  of 
below,  he  had  a  step-son  Gellius  PublicoU  [Pim- 
uooLAJ.^S.  L.  Karoiiif  Philqq^ua,  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  consul  in  56.  Upon  die  death  of 
C.  Octavitts,  the  lather  of  Augustus,  Philippus 
manned  his  widow  Atia,  and  thus  became  the 
step-ftkther  of  Augustus.  Philippus  was  a  timid 
man.  Notwithstanding  his  dose  connection  with 
,  Caesai*s  &mUy,  he  remained  neutral  in  the  chril 
wars;  and  a£Ker  the  assassination  of  Caesar,  he 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  his  step-son,  the  young 
Octariusy  from  accepting  the  inheritance  which  1^ 
dieutor  had  left  him.  He  lived  tiU  his  step-son 
had  acquired  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  worid. 
He  restored  the  tempU  of  Heicules  and  the  Muses, 
and  Kuronnded  it  with  a  colonnade,  which  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  under  the  name  of  Portkm 
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PVHiffpi.    (Omri  mommnUa  PH^ppi,  Ov.  FuU 
vi.  801.) 

IV.  Emperoni/ Rome, 

1.  X.  Joliu  Pliillppiu  L,  Boaaa  enpenir 
A.  o.  244^249,  was  an  .Asabiaa  by  birth,  and 
entered  the  Roman  anny,  in  whidi  he  roie  to  liigh 
rank.    He  aoeompaaied  Ooodianus  IIL  in  hit  ex- 
pedition against  the  Persians;  and  npon  the  death 
of  the  exodlent  Miahhens  [Muuthbos]  he  nu 
promoted  to  the  vacant  office  of  prselorisn  pnefecL 
He  availed  himself  of  the  infinenee  of  his  bigh 
office  to  eonito  discontent  among  the  soUieti,  who 
at  lang^  asoaasinated  Oordiaa,  and  pndaiiQed 
Pfailippua  emperoi;  244.    Philippus  psodauDcd  his 
son  Caesar,  condnded  a  diagncefiU  peace  with 
Sapoc,  Ibttnded  the  city  of  Philippopoli^  sad  then 
returned  to  Roma.     In  245  he  wss  engsgtd  in 
praaecvting  a  snooessfnl  war  a^jamst  die  Ourpi,  oa 
the  Danube.     In  248,  rebeUions,  haided  by  lota- 
pinns  and  Marinus,  bmke  out  simaltaaeooily  in 
the  East  and  in  MoesiiL    Both  pretmden  speedily 
perished,  but  Dedus  having  been  desprtcW  to 
recdi  the  legions  on  the  Danube  to  their  daty,  wai 
himsdf  fordbly  invested  with  the  poipk  by  the 
troops,  and  compelled  by  then  to  match  upon  Italy. 
Philippus  having  gone  fi>rth  to  encounter  his  rinlf 
was  slain  near  Venma  dther  in  battle  or  by  his  own 
soldiers.    The  great  domeatie  event  of  the  leiga  of 
Philippus  was  the  exhibitioa  of  the  secular  gasiei^ 
which  were  celebiated  with  even  mors  than  the 
ordinary  degree  of  qilendonr,  since  Rome  had  sow, 
aoeoiding  to  the  lecdved  Uadition,  attained  the 
thoosandth  year  of  her  existence  (▲.D.248).' 
2.  X.  Jaliiia  Philippna  IL^  son  of  ths  foregoing, 
was  a  boy  of  7  at  the  accession  (244)  of  his  &thcr, 
by  whom  he  was  proclaimed  Cmssz,  and  9  ye«> 
afterwards  (247)  received  the  title  of  Angostoi 
In  249  he  was  slain,  according  to  Zosinnu,  at  the 
battle  of  Verona»  or  murdered,  according  to  Vict«r. 
at  Rome  by  the  praetorians,   when  inteUigesoe 
anived  of  the  defiaat  and  death  of  the  emperor. 

V.  LUerary. 

1  (K  Medma,  in  the  S.  of  Italy,  a  Gheeksitith 

uomer,  and  a  disdple  of  Plata  His  ohsecvatkni, 
which  wen  made  in  the  Peloponnesus  sad  in 
Locria,  woe  used  by  the  astronomers  Hippsr^^ 
Geminus  the  Rhodian,  and  Ptolemy.  ^8.  Of  Tiies- 
aalonica,  an  epigrammatic  poet,  who,  besideo  com- 
posing a  large  number  of  epigrams  faimieU,  ood- 
piled  one  of  the  andent  Greek  Anthokgies.  Xh<^ 
whole  number  of  epigzams  ascribed  to  him  in  ^ 
Greek  Anthology  is  nearly  90 ;  but  of  the^,  6 
(Nos.  36<— 41)  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  Lodliios. 
and  a  few  oUiers  are  manifestly  borrowed  from 
eariier  poets,  while  others  are  mere  imitatioos. 
The  Anikohgy  {'Aj^eoKayia)  of  PhUip,  in  imitauoB 
of  that  of  Meieager,  and  as  a  sort  of  soppiemeDt 
to  it,  contains  chiefly  the  epigxams  of  poets  who 
lived  in,  or  shortly  bdfoxe,  the  time  of  Philip.  The 
eariiest  oi  these  poeU  seems  to  be  Philodeams  the 
contemporary  of  Cicero,  and  the  latest  Automedop, 
who  probably  flourished  under  Neiva.  Hence  it 
is  inferred  that  Philip  flourished  under  Txaiss. 

Philiaenf  («<Aiiricos).  L  An  Athenian  poet  ot 
the  Middle  Comedy,  of  whesn  little  is  known.  He 
must  have  flourished  about  a.  c.  400,  or  a  little  Ist^ 
as  his  portrait  was  painted  by  ParrhBsins.«— 9.  0| 
Miletus,  an  orator  or  rhetorician,  and  the  iiisafk 
of  IsocrateSt  wrote  a  life  of  ^e  oator  Lyouguiv 
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and u epita^  an  hyumM,^Z.  Of  Acgint,  meymc 

philoMphff,  wat  th«  disciple  of  Diogenef  the  (>nic. 

aod  tk  teacher  of  Alezaiiider  in  gn]iUDBr.«*4  Of 

Corcjn,  a  distmguiahed  tragic  poeti  and  mie  of 

tiw  7  who  fonied  the  Tiagie  Pleiad  at  Alewrndtift, 

VM  ilw  a  priaat  of  Dionyanayand  in  that  character 

iie  wtt  prMant  at  the  coronation  precaaaion  of 

holmy  Philadelphua  in  &  c.  284.     He  irrote  42 

diuui.— f.  Of  Rhodea,  a  aeulptor,  ■eveial  of 

*\tott  wodu  wne  placed  in  the  temple  of  Apollo, 

Ad^Kuog  tha  portico  of  Octavia  at  Rome.    One  of 

titfse  itataci  wae  that  of  the  god  himaelf :  the 

«^en  wen  Utoaa  and  Diana,  the  9  Miiaea,  and 

mother  itatne  of  Apollo,  without  diapeiy.    He 

(mUblr  lived  about  b.  c.  146.    The  graop  of 

Muo,  found  in  the  viUa  of  Caaaiua  at  TiToli,  ia 

iuppoKd  bj  aome  to  be  a  copy  of  that  of  Philiaciia. 

Otiiftt  take  the  baantifnl  atatne  at  FkRDoe,  known 

u  the  ApoUino,  fir  the  naked  Apollo  of  Philiacoa. 

PkjUitfait  7oMM.    [Padus.] 

n]]iiUoa(«iAieT<i»ir).    L  OfNicaoaorMagw 

&Mia,  a  taiai^gn^hai,  who  flouriahed  in  the  tima 

^(  Angutua,  ahoat  a.  ]>.  7.    He  waa  an  aetor,  aa 

"^  tt  a  vzitar  of  manea,  and  ia  aaid  to  ha?e  died 

n  tttmixt  hnighter.— 8.  A  phyaician,  bom  either 

tt  ooe  of  the  Oieek  towna  in  Sicily,  or  at  Locri 

l^pnephpni  in  Italy,  waa  tntor  to  the  phyatdan 

Chryuppa  ef  Caidoa  and  the  astronomer  and  phy* 

ucao  Eiidenia^  and  thtfafore  mnat  hare  lived  m 

rmtt^  (fJAitfres),  a  Syneuan,  aon  of  An 
"boQida  or  Aichomeiudea,  waa  boin  probably 
^ta.c436.  He  aaaUted  Dionyaine  in  obtain. 
^i  i^  lopreBM  power,  and  stood  ao  high  in  the 
LiToor  of  the  tymot,  that  the  latter  entmated  him 
vitii  tlia  chaij^  of  the  dtadel  of  Synunae.  But 
■^  A  iBter  penod  he  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
^v»Qt  ^  ■allying,  without  hia  cooaent,  one  of 
^^  ^nghian  of  hu  brother  Leptinea,  and  waa  in 
^ni«qQcncs  baaiahed  from  SicUy.  He  at  fint  re- 
^^  to  Thirii,  but  aflerwarda  eaubliahed  himaelf 
\^^  whan  he  compoaed  the  hiatorical  woA 
*hu:h  hu  gifan  eelebrity  to  hia  name.  He  waa 
'^'oiJed  fioa  eale  by  the  younger  Dionyaiita  aoon 
^'^r  hia  aeeeanen,  and  quickly  anooeeded  in  eata- 
•iiiu^g  hii  tniluenoe  over  the  mind  of  the  latter. 
1?  exerted  all  hia  eflbrta  to  alienate  Dionysiua 
^^  htt  fiNaer  frienda,  and  not  only  canaed  Phto 
1'  be  aent  hack  to  Athena,  but  ultimately  aoo- 
[^ed  io  e6iKtiBg  the  baniahment  of  Dion  alia 
'Utftoe  waa  nnfortanately  abaent  from  Seily, 
ft'fl  Dun  fist  landed  in  the  island,  and  made 
"uieif  neater  ef  Syraeaae,  b.c  856.  He  after- 
^  raiaed  a  powerful  fleet,  with  which  he  gave 
■ii^  to  the  syncneana,  but  having  been  de- 
■i*d,  and  findmg  himaelf  cut  off  horn  all  hopea 
,  ""^^pc,  he  put  an  end  to  hia  own  life  to  avoid 
'"i)f  into  the  hands  of  hia  enraged  countrymen. 
'^Ixtiia  wrate  a  hiatory  of  Sicily,  which  waa  one 
">«  aoet  celebimted  hiatorical  worka  of  antiquity, 
u»gh  trnfivtimately  only  a  few  fiagmenta  of  it 
|^«  cone  down  to  na.  It  eonaiated  of  2  portiona, 
hiLix  might  be  leprdad  either  aa  2  aeparate 
^  or  aa  parts  of  one  great  whole,  a  drcum* 
L-K«  which  raplaina  the  diaorepanciee  in  the 
ueoeata  of  tha  DvoBber  of  booka  of  which  it  waa 
^(«Md.  The  ficat  7  booka  comprieed  the  general 
*^  of  Kdly,  oammeneing  finm  the  earlieat 
'^S  and  ending  with  the  capture  of  Agrigentua 
Mm  Carthninhma,  b.0. 406.  The  2nd  part, 
^  fanaad  •  aa^atl  to  the  1ft,  conteined  the 
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hiatory  of  the  elder  Dionyaiua  in  4  booka,  and  that 
of  the  younger  in  2 :  the  latter  waa  nceeaaarily  im* 
perfect.  In  point  of  atyle  Philiatua  ia  rapreaented 
by  the  concnirent  testimony  of  antiquity  aa  imi- 
tating and  even  doaely  reaembling  Thucydidea, 
though  still  falling  fiir  abort  of  hia  gnat  model 
The  fragments  of  Philiatua  have  been  collected  by 
Goeller  in  an  appendix  to  hia  work,  J>$  SUi$  H 
Origim  S^nmtarum,  Lipa.  1818,  and  by  C  Mul- 
Ier«  in  the  Fn^mmkt  Hutoneorum  Gnueortim^ 
Puia,184I. 

PhSUo  (♦(Aanr).   1.  An  AfltdltBilft  philoaophei^ 
waa  a  uatiTo  of  Lariaaa  and  a  diaciple  of  Clitoma* 
chua.    After  the  conqneat  of  Athens  by  Mithri- 
datea  he  remoyed  to  Riome,  when  he  settled  aa  a 
teacher  of  philosophy  and  rhetoric,  and  had  Cioero 
aa  one  of  hia  hcaiera.«M2.  ByUivif  alao  called 
HsRSNNius  Btblius,  a  Roman  grammarian,  and 
a  natiTe  of  Byblua  in  Phoenicia^  aa  hia  patronymic 
indiratea,  was  bom  about  the  time  of  Nero,  and 
lived  to  a  good  old  age,  having  written  of  the  reign 
of  Hadrian.    He  wrote  many  worica,  which  are 
cited  by  Suidaa  and  othera ;  but  hia  name  ia  chiefly 
memoraUe  by  hia  translation  of  the  writinga  of 
the  Phoenician  Sanchuniathon,  of  which  conaider> 
able  fragmenta  have  been  praaerved  bj  Euiebiua. 
[Sanchuniathon.]  ^-8.  Of  Bjnatiiim,  a  cele- 
brated mechanician,  and  a  contemporary  of  Cteai- 
biua,  floorished  about  a.  c.  146.   He  wrote  a  work 
OB  inilitary  engineering,  of  which  the  4th  and  5th 
booka  have  come  down  to  ua,  and  are  printed  in 
the  Velmrum  MathtmaHeonm  Op§ra^  of  Thevenot, 
Paria,  1698.  There  ia  alao  attributed  to  thia  Philo 
a  work  Om  the  Sofm  WomUn  of  tk§  World;  but 
thia  woik  mnat  have  been  written  at  a  later  time. 
The  7  wondera  are  the  Hanging  Gardena,  the  Pyra- 
mids, the  statue  of  Jupiter  Olymphis,  the  Walls  of 
Babylon,  the  Coloaaua  of  Rhodea,  the  Temple  of 
Artemia  at  Ephesua,  and,  vro  may  preaume,  from 
the  prooemium,  the  Mauaoleum ;  but  the  last  is 
entirely  wanting,  and  we  have  only  a  fragment  of 
the  Epheaian  temple.    Edited  by  Orelli,   Upa. 
1816.^4.  Jvdatna,  the  Jew,  waa  bom  at  Alex- 
andria, and  waa  deacended  from  a  prieatly  fiunily  of 
diatinction.     He  had  already  reached  an  advanced 
age,  when  he  went  to  Rome  (a.  d.  40)  on  an  em- 
bassy to  the  emperor  Caligula,  in  order  to  procure 
the  revocation  of  the  decree  which  exacud  from 
tbe  Jews  divine  hoaiage  to  the  statue  of  the  em- 
peror.   We  have  no  other  particulars  of  the  life  of 
Philo  worthy  of  record.    Hia  moat  important  worka 
treat  of  the  books  of  Moses,  and  are  generally 
cited  under  different  titles.    His  great  object  was 
to  reconcile  the  Sacred  Scriptures  with  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Greek  philosophy,  and  to  point  out 
the  conformity  between  the  two.     He  maintained 
that  tile  fundamental  tnitha  of  Greek  philoaophy 
were  derived  from  the  Moaaic  revelation  ;  and  in 
order  to  make  the  latter  agree  more  perfrctiy  with 
the  former,  he  had  recoune  to  an  allegorical  inter- 
pretation of  the  booka  of  Moaea.   Philo  may  there- 
fore be  regarded  aa  a  precaraor  of  the  Neo-Pktonic 
philoaophy.    The  beat  edition  of  hia  woriu  ia  by 
Mai^v,  Lend.  1742,  2  vela.  £>.— 6.  A  ICag*- 
riait  philoaopher,  waa  a  diadple  of  Diodorus  Cro- 
nus, and  a  friend  of  Zeno.  — •«.  Of  TntOM  in  Cili- 
da,  a  celebrated  phyaician,  frequentiy  quoted  by 
GalenandoOwra.— T.Artiitik    (1).  Son  of  Anti- 
pater,  a  oCatuary  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Alex* 
ander  the  Great,  and  made  the  statue  of  Hepha^ 
stion,  and  al»  the  atutaa  of  Zona  Oorioa,  wUak 
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ttood  on  the  tliore  of  the  BUck  Sea,  at  the  entmnoe 
of  the  Boiponu,  near  Chalcedon,  and  fonned  an 
important  landmark  for  lailon.  It  waa  still  per- 
fect in  the  time  of  Cicero  (m  Verr,  ir.  58),  and  the 
baee  has  heen  preierred  to  modem  times,  bearing 
an  inscription  of  8  elegiac  verses. — (2.)  A  veiy 
eminent  architect  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  the 
immediate  snooessorB  of  Alexander.  He  built  for 
Demetrius  Pbalerens,  abont  B.C.  318,  the  portico 
of  12  Doric  columns  to  the  great  temple  at  Elensis. 
He  also  constructed  for  the  Athenians,  under  the 
administration  of  Lycnigns,  a  basin  {armameiUa- 
rimm)  in  the  Piraeus,  in  which  1000  ships  could 
lie.  This  work,  which  excited  the  greatest  admi- 
ration, was  destroyed  in  the  taking  of  Athens  by 
Sulla. 

Flulo,  <l.  FubliUiis,  a  distinguished  general  in 
the  Samnite  wars,  and  the  anther  of  one  of  the 
great  rdbnns  in  the  Roman  constitution.  He  was 
consul  B.  c.  839,  with  Ti.  Aemilius  Mamereinus, 
and  defeated  the  Latins,  over  whom  he  triumphed. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  dictator  by 
his  colleague  Aemilius  Mamereinus,  and,  as  such, 
proposed  the  celebiated  FMUiae  Lega^  which 
abolished  the  power  of  the  patrician  assembly  of 
the  curiae,  and  elevated  the  plebeians  to  an  eqoidity 
with  the  patricians  for  all  practical  purposes.  {Diet, 
ofAntiq,  art  PMUiae  L^)  In  337  PhUo  was 
tiie  1st  plebeian  praetor,  and  in  332  he  was  censor 
with  Sp.  Postumius  Albinus.  In  327  he  was  eon- 
aul  a  2nd  time,  and  carried  on  war  in  the  S.  of 
Italy.  He  was  continued  in  the  command  for  the 
following  jear  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  the  1st 
instance  in  Roman  history  in  which  a  person  was 
invested  with  proconsular  power.  He  took  Palae- 
polis  in  326.  In  320  he  was  consul  a  3rd  time, 
with  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  and  carried  on  the  war 
with  success  against  the  Samnites. 

Fhilo,  L.  Yatnrliia.  1.  L.,  consul  B.&  220, 
with  C.  Lutatius  Catulus ;  dictator  217  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  the  comitia ;  and  censor  210 
witQ  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives,  and  died  while 
holding  thu  office.— 8L  L.,  praetor  209  with  Cisal- 
pine Gaul  as  his  province.  In  207  he  served 
under  Claudius  Nero  and  Livius  Salinator  in  the 
campaign  against  Hasdrubal.  In  206  he  was 
consul  with  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus,  and  in  con- 
junction with  his  colleague  carried  on  the  war 
against  Hannibal  in  Bruttium.  He  accompanied 
Scipio  to  Africa,  and  after  the  battle  of  Zama, 
202,  was  sent  to  Rome  to  annoonoe  the  news  of 
Hannibal^  defaU. 

FluUeUna  («iXox<^0*  ^  distinguished 
painter,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  is  supposed  by  the 
modem  writers  on  art  to  be  the  same  person  as 
the  brother  of  Aeschines,  of  whose  artistic  per- 
formances Demoathenea  9ft»k%  contemptuously, 
but  whom  Ulpian  ranks  with  the  most  distin- 
guished paintera. 

FhilSdiSnu  {*iKix^P^\  &  celebrated  Athe- 
niaa  writer,  chidiy  known  by  his  Attim,  or  work 
on  the  legends,  antiquities,  and  histoiy  of  Attica. 
He  was  a  person  of  considerable  impoctaace  in  his 
native  city,  and  waa  put  to  death  by  Antigonus 
Gonatas  when  the  latter  obtained  possession  of 
Athens,  about  &  c  260.  Hia  AUkU  consisted  of 
17  bodka,  and  relaied  the  kiatoiy  of  Attica,  from 
the  eattiest  timea  to  the  reign  of  Antioditts  Theos, 
■.€:261.  The  week  is  fivqaently  quoted  by  the 
■HieliasU,  lexieograpben,  as  well  m  other  later 
aatkaia.    He  alao  wrote  many  other  woriu^  the 
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titles  of  which  are  preserved  by  Sudu  snd  th« 
grammarians.  The  fragments  of  Philochonu  bve 
been  published  by  Siebelis^  Lips.  1811,  and  br 
MttUer,  Paris,  1841. 

FlillMlM  («<AMcXj)f),  an  Athenian  tngic  poet, 
the  sister^  son  of  Aesdiylns ;  his  &ther%  name 
was  Philopithes.  He  is  said  to  have  compoied 
100  tn^pedies.  In  the  geneial  chaiacter  ol  hit 
plays  he  was  an  imitator  of  Aesehylns;  sUd  tbt 
he  was  not  unworthy  of  his  great  master,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  &ct  that  he  gained  s  victory 
over  Sophocles,  when  the  latter  exhibitsd  kii 
Oedipm  jyrsflmaNt,  B.C.  429.  Philodcs  wsi  frt- 
quentiy^ridiculed  by  the  comic  poeta. 

FliuoeriLtea  (^lAoiipdhiys),  an  Athenisn  ontor, 
was  one  of  the  venal  snppoiten  of  Philip  in  opp^- 
sition  to  Demosthenes. 

Fhlloetttea  («iAoKnfn|t),  a  sob  ef  Poeu 
(whence  he  is  called  PomnHadn^  Ov.  MeL  xiil  31 3) 
and  Demonassa,  the  most  celebrated  archer  in  tfa« 
Trojan  war.  He  led  the  warriors  from  MethoBef 
Thaumada,  Meliboea,  and  Oliaon,  against  TroT« 
in  7  ships.  But  on  his  voyage  thither  he  ivai  left 
behind  by  his  men  in  the  island  of  Lboumb,  be- 
cause he  was  ill  of  a  wound  which  he  had  received 
from  the  bite  of  a  snake ;  and  Medon,  the  ion  of 
Oileus  and  Rhone,  undertook  the  command  of  his 
troops.  This  is  all  that  the  Homeric  poems  relate 
of  Philoctetes,  with  the  addition  that  he  retained 
home  in  safety ;  but  the  cyclic  and  tragic  poets 
have  added  numerous  detaila  to  the  story.  Thus 
they  relate  that  he  was  the  friend  and  sxnoa^ 
beuer  of  Hercules,  who  instructed  him  in  the  ice 
of  the  bow,  and  who  bequeathed  to  him  his  bor, 
with  the  poisoned  arrows.  These  presents  vere  % 
reward  for  his  having  erected  and  set  fire  to  ti>e 
pile  on  Mt.  Oeta,  where  Hercules  burnt  hinstlL 
Philoctetes  was  also  one  of  the  saitsn  of  Heiet, 
and  thus  took  part  in  the  Trojan  war.  On  h J 
voyage  to  Troy,  while  staying  in  the  islaad  of 
Chryse,  he  was  bitten  by  a  anake.  This  misfor- 
tune h^pened  to  him  when  be  was  showing  to  the 
Greeks  the  altar  of  Athena  Chryse,  or  while  be 
was  looking  at  the  tomb  of  Troilus  in  the  tenp> 
of  ApoUo  Thymbneus,  or  aa  he  was  panting  out 
to  his  companions  the  altar  of  Hercules.  Aoeordicf 
to  some  accounts,  the  wound  in  his  foot  was  nsA 
inflicted  by  a  serpent,  but  by  his  own  poisoM^ 
arrows.  The  wound  is  said  to  have  become  oker* 
ated,  and  to  have  produced  such  aa  intolenhle 
stench  that  the  Greeks,  on  the  advice  of  UIvbs». 
abandoned  Philoctetes  and  left  him  akoe  op  the 
solitary  coast  of  Lemnos.  HereBaainedintkisislcd 
till  the  1 0th  year  of  the  Trojan  war,  when  Uljsaes 
and  Diomedes  came  to  fetch  him  to  Troy,  as  >° 
orade  had  declared  that  the  city  could  notbe  tskn 
without  the  arrows  of  Hercules.  He  aeoocBpsnied 
these  heroes  to  Troy,  and  en  his  arrival  ip^L^ 
sent  him  into  a  deep  sleep,  during  which  Kscha^Q 
(or  Podalirins,  or  both,  or  Aescalapias  hioKiO 
cut  out  the  wound,  washed  it  with  wine,  and  ap- 
pUed  healing  herbs  to  it.  Phikxletes  was  w» 
cured,  and  aeon  after  slew  Paris,  whaeapsa  Tn>v 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks.  Oa  his  Ktv° 
from  Troy  he  is  said  to  have  been  cast  ap*  »e 
eoaat  of  Italy,  where  he  settled,  and  built  Petein 
and  Crimissa.  In  the  lattor  place  be  foanded  a 
sanetoary  ef  Apollo  Alacsa,  to  whoa  he  dedicated 
hisJww. 

PhnUfiBai  (♦jUSim's)  of  Gadsn.  in  ^' 
lestin^an  Bpscarean 
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poet,  oontemponiy  with  Cicero.  The  Greek  An- 
tbologj  cflottunt  54  of  his  Epigiuoi,  which  are 
clu>dr  of  a  light  and  amatory  character,  and  which 
qoite  bar  oat  Cicero^  ttatemeiita  concerning  the 
Ijceotiooflica  of  his  matter  and  the  elegance  of  hia 
mana.  (Cic  m  Pi*.  28, 29.)  Philodemus  ii  also 
mntiooed  by  Horace  (Sat  i.  2.  121.) 

Pluloltiu  (♦(A^Aoof),  a  dietinguiahed  Pytha- 
gonan  pliiloaopher,  was  a  natire  of  Croton  or  Ta- 
iratom.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Socrates,  and 
tile  initmctor  of  Shnmias  and  Cebes  at  Thebei, 
^hen  he  appeals  to  have  lived  many  yean.  Py- 
tHagoni  and  his  earliest  snoceason  lUd  not  commit 
m  of  their  doctrines  to  writing ;  and  the  first 
publication  of  the  Pythagorean  doctrines  is  pretty 
uniformly  sttribnted  to  Philolaus.  He  composed 
»  vork  on  the  Pythagorean  philosophy  in  3  books, 
vhicb  Plato  ia  aaid  to  have  procured  at  the  coat  of 
loo  minae  throngh  Dion  of  Syracuae,  who  pur- 
ikaied  it  iiom  Philolaus,  who  was  at  the  time  in 
^  poverty.  Other  versions  of  the  story  repre- 
t^nt  Plato  aa  pnrchaaing  it  himadf  from  Philolaoa 
^  bii  relatives  when  in  Sicily.  Plato  is  said  to 
l)2Tp  derived  from  this  work  the  greater  part  of 
KuTimaenk 

raUU  («iAoAc4Xa),  daughter  of  king  Pan- 
dioa  ia  Attiea,  who,  being  duhonoured  by  her 
brotber-in-lair  Tereoi,  waa  metamorphosed  into  a 
Di^htiMle:  The  story  is  given  nnder  Tuisus. 

Ailftiilliai  or  FhUomiliim  (fiKofiikioWf  or 
in  tbe  Pifidian  dialect  «iAoaii)84:  ♦iXo^i)A«i{f, 
Pbiloaelcosb  or  Philomeliensis :  ptoh.  AkShtkr, 
^ic),adt7'  of  Phrjrna  Parorios,  on  the  borders  of 
Ircaimia  and  Pisim,  said  to  have  been  named 
it^>ta  tbe  immbers  off  nightingales  in  its  neighbour- 
1-ood.  It  is  mentioned  several  times  by  Cicero. 
According  to  the  ^vision  of  the  provinces  under 
i<'0*taDtioe,  it  be]«nffed  to  Pisidia.  It  is  stUl 
r<und  BicDtioned  at.  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  by 
'^  warn  of  Philomene. 

.  ^^SlSBilu(«iA^/Ai|Xos),  a  general  of  the  Pho- 

ciani  in  thePhocian  orSacred  war,  was  the  person 

ft  ho  petsBsded  his  countrymen  to  aeixe  the  temple 

T'f  IMphi,  and  to  apply  the  richea  of  the  temple 

!.t  ihe  poipoie  of  defending  themaelvea  againat  the 

AnphictyonJc  forces,  B.  c.  357.    He  commanded 

^  *•  Phociana  during  the  early  yean  of  the  war, 

'  s-t  «-aj  ilain  in  battle  in  353.   He  waa  aocceeded 

-  vhe  command  by  his  brother  Onomarchua. 

niBtaldat  (♦t\«r(^s),  an  Athenian  poet  of 

'"  Old  Comedy,  who  is,  however,  better  known 

^-  ixconnt  of  his  ooonection  with  the  literary  his- 

'^  nf  Aristophanes.     It  is  generally  stated  that 

'•  iitiides  was  an  actqr  of  Ariatophanes,  who  is 

^  '*  to  have  ooounitted  to  him  and  to  Callistntus 

>  ihief  characters ;  but  the  best  modem  critics 

'f^  ihown  that  this  is  an  erroneous  statement, 

'd  that  the  true  state  of  the  case  ia,  that  aeveral 

^e  playa  of  Aristophanes  were  brought  out  in 

>  names  of  Callistratua  and  Philonides.    We 

*ru  from  Aristophanes  himself,  not  only  the  fact 

-'  be  broQffht  oat  his  early  playa  in  the  names  of 

'f  poets,  but  also  his  reasons  for  so  doing.     In 

F'trrtbam*  of  the  Knights  (v.  514),  he  states 

k'»t  be  had  pnrsiied  thia  course,  not  from  want  of 

cbt,  bat  €ram  a  sense  of  the  difficulty  of  his 

•  Vfion,  and  from  a  fear  that  he  might  suffer 
~'  that  fickleneaa  of  taste  which  the  Athenians 

I '  i&own  towsrda  other  poets,  as  Magnes,  Crates, 

*  Crattnna.     It  nppean  that  Aristophanes  uaed 
'  aame  of  Phflon'Mes,  probably,  for  the  CUmdt^ 
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and  certainly  for  the  YTospf,  the  Pfoa^a,  tha 
Anupkknwu^  and  the  Fro^,  The  Dadaleig^  the 
Babjil(Miam$f  the  Aekarmam^  the  Birdi^  and  the 
Xff&roto,  were  brought  out  in  the  name  of  Callis- 
tntus. Of  the  extant  plays  of  Aristophanes,  the 
only  ones  which  he  is  known  to  have  brought  out 
in  his  own  name  are  the  KniffkU^  the  Feaee,  and 

PhllSiiBmi.    [TsNB&] 

PhSlSpoeman  (♦lAoirol^ipr),  of  Megalopolis  in 
Arcadis,  one  of  the  few  great  men  that  Greece 
produced  in  the  decline  of  her  political  independ- 
ence. The  great  object  of  his  life  was  to  infuse 
among  the  Achaeans  a  military  spirit,  and  thereby 
to  establish  their  independence  on  a  firm  and 
Usting  basis.  He  was  the  son  of  Craugis,  a  dis- 
tinguished man  at  Megalopolis,  and  was  bom  about 
&  c.  252.  He  lost  his  fotlier  at  an  eariy  age,  and 
was  brought  up  by  Cleander,  an  illustrious  citizen 
of  MantinCa,  who  had  been  obliged  to  leave  his 
native  city,  and  had  taken  refuge  at  MegalopolisL 
He  received  instraction  from  Eodemus  and  Demo- 
phanes,  both  of  whom  had  studied  the  Academic 
philosophy  under  Aroesilaua.  At  an  early  age  ha 
became  dietinguiahed  by  hia  love  of  arms  aai  hit 
bravery  in  war.  His  name,  however,  fint  ooeun 
in  history  in  &&  222,  when  Megalopolis  was 
taken  by  Cleomenea,  and  in  the  fUlowing  year 
(221)  he  fought  with  oonapicuoua  valour  at  the 
battle  of  Sellaaia,  in  which  Cleomenea  was  com- 
pletely defoated.  In  order  to  gain  additional  mi- 
litary experience,  he  soon  afterwards  sailed  to 
Crete,  and  served  for  some  yean  in  the  wan  be- 
tween the  cities  of  that  island.  On  his  return  to 
his  native  country,  in  210,  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander of  the  Achaean  cavalry ;  and  in  208  ha 
was  elected  strategus,  or  general  of  the  Achaean 
league.  In  this  year  he  defeated  Machanidas, 
tyrant  of  Laoedaemon,  and  slew  him  in  battle  with 
hu  own  hand.  In  201  he  waa  again  elected  ge- 
neral of  the  leaffue,  when  he  defeated  Nabia,  who 
had  aucoeeded  Machanidaa  aa  tyrant  of  Lacedae- 
mon.  Soon  afierwarda  Philopoemen  took  another 
voyage  to  Crete,  and  assumed  the  command  of  Uia 
forces  of  Oortyna.  He  did  not  return  to  Pelopon- 
nesus till  194.  He  was  made  general  of  the  league 
in  192,  when  he  again  defeated  Nabis,  who  waa 
slain  in  the  courae  of  the  year  by  aome  AetoUan 
mereenariea.  Philopoemen  waa  reelected  general 
of  the  league  aeveral  timea  afterwarda;  but  the 
atate  of  Greece  did  not  afford  him  much  forther 
opportunity  for  the  diaplay  of  hia  military  abilitiea. 
The  Romana  were  now  in  foct  the  maaten  of 
Greece,  and  Philopoemen  clearly  saw  that  it  would 
be  an  act  of  madness  to  offer  open  resistance  to 
their  authority.  At  the  ssme  time  as  the  Romans 
still  recognisMl  in  words  the  independence  of  tho 
league,  Philopoemen  offered  a  resolute  resistance  to 
all  their  encroachments  upon  the  liberties  of  his 
country,  whenever  he  could  do  so  without  affording 
them  any  pretext  for  war.  In  188,  when  he  waa 
general  of  the  league,  he  took  Sparta,  and  treated 
it  with  the  greatest  severity.  He  rued  the  walls 
and  fortifications  of  the  city,  abolished  the  inati- 
tutiona  of  Lycurgua,  and  compelled  the  citiaens  to 
adopt  the  Achaean  laws  in  their  stead.  In  183 
the  Meaaeniana  revolted  from  the  Achacam  league. 
Philopoemen,  who  was  general  of  the  league  for 
the  8th  time,  hastily  collected  a  body  of  cavalry, 
and  pressed  forward  to  Messene.  He  fell  in  with 
a  huge  bAy  of  Measenian  troopa,  by  whom  ha 
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wu  taken  prisoner,  and  carried  to  MeMene.  Hen 
he  was  thrown  into  a  dnngeon,  and  was  compelled 
by  Dinocrates  to  drink  poison.  The  news  of  hit 
death  filled  the  whole  of  Peleponneeos  with  grief 
and  rage.  An  aasembly  waa  immediately  held  at 
Megalopolis ;  Lycortas  was  choaen  general;  and  in 
the  following  year,  he  invaded  Mesaenia,  which 
waa  laid  waste  &r  and  wide  ;  DinocFRtes  and  the 
chiefs  of  his  party  were  obliged  to  pnt  an  end  to 
their  livea.  The  remains  of  Philopoemen  were 
oonveyed  to  Megalopolis  in  solemn  procession ;  and 
the  nm  which  contuned  the  ashes  was  carried  by 
the  historian  Polybins.  His  remains  were  then 
interred  at  Megalopolis  with  heroic  hononrs  ;  and 
■con  afterwards  statues  of  him  were  erected  in 
moflt  of  the  towns  belonging  to  the  Achaean  league. 

PUIottfiphiBVf  (♦(Xoirr^^ovot),  of  Cyrene,  an 
Alexandrian  writer  of  history  and  geography,  the 
firiend  or  disciple  of  Callimachus,  flourished  under 
Ptolemy  II.  Philadelpbus,  about  B.C.  249. 

Philottwrglfi  (^i\oar6pyiosy  a  native  of  Bo- 
riaaos  in  Gappadocia,  was  bom  about  a.  d.  858. 
He  wrote  an  ecclesiastical  history,  from  the  heresy 
of  Arius  in  800,  down  to  425.  Philostorgins  was 
an  Arian,  which  is  probably  the  reason  why  his 
work  has  not  come  down  to  us.  It  was  originally 
in  12  books;  and  we  still  possess  an  abstract  of  it, 
made  by  Photius. 

Fbfloitr&tUB  {^iK6errparos)y  the  name  of  a 
distinguished  ftmily  of  Lemnos,  of  which  there  are 
mentioned  3  persons  in  the  history  of  Greek  lite- 
rnture.  1.  Son  of  Verus,  taught  at  Athens  ;  but 
we  know  nothing  about  him,  with  the  exception 
of  the  titles  of  his  works,  given  by  Suidas.  He 
oonld  not  however  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Nero, 
according  to  the  statement  of  Suidas,  since  his  son 
was  not  bom  till  the  latter  part  of  the  2nd  century. 
—8.  FlaTini  FhlloftratUB,  son  of  the  preceding, 
and  the  most  eminent  of  the  8,  was  bom  about 
A.  D.  182.  He  studied  and  taught  at  Athens,  and 
i«  usually  called  the  Athenian  to  distinguish  him 
firom  the  younger  Philostratus  [No.  3],  who  more 
usually  bears  the  surname  of  the  Lemnian.  Flavius 
afterwards  removed  to  Rome,  where  we  find  him  a 
member  of  the  circle  of  literary  men,  whom  the 
philosophic  Julia  Domna,  the  wife  of  Severus,  had 
drawn  around  her.  It  was  at  her  desire  that  he 
wrote  the  life  of  ApoHonius.  He  was  alive  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Philippns  (244 — ^249).  The 
following  works  of  Philostratus  have  come  down 
to  us:  —  1.  The  lAfe  o/ApoUonita  ofTyana  {rh 
is  rhyTvaw4a  'AmW^vtoy),  in  8  books.  [See 
Apollonius,  No.  7.]  —  2.  Lives  of  ihe  SopkisU 
(B(oi  So^iorrwi'),  in  2  books,  contains  the  histoiy 
of  philosophers  who  had  the  character  of  being 
Bophists,  and  of  those  who  were  in  reality 
aophists.  It  begins  with  the  life  of  Oorgias, 
and  comes  down  to  the  contemporaries  of  Philo- 
stratus in  the  reign  of  Philippus.  3.  Hcroica 
or  Heroiciu  ('Hpwcfc^  'HpttiKhs),  is  in  the  form 
of  a  dialogue,  and  gives  an  account  of  the 
heroes  engaged  in  the  Trojan  war.  4.  Imagines 
(Eiirtfi'ts),  in  2  books,  contains  an  account  of  various 
ptintings.  This  is  the  author's  most  pleasing  work, 
exhibiting  great  richness  of  fancy,  power  and 
variety  of  delineation,  and  a  rich  exuberance  of 
B^le.  5.  Epistolae  (*£irurroXa(),  73  in  number, 
ehiefly  amatory.  The  best  editions  of  the  collected 
works  of  Philostratus  are  by  Olearius,  Lips.  1709, 
and  by  Kayser,  Turic  1844. «»  8.  Philoftrfttna, 
the  younger,  usually  called  the  Lemnian,  as  men- 
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tioned  above,  was  a  son  of  Nenrianiu  and  of  a 
daughter  of  Flavius  Philostratus,  but  is  errooemiily 
callal  by  Suidas  a  son-in-law  of  the  latter.  He 
enjoyed  the  instractions  of  his  grandfather  and  of 
the  sophist  Hippodranus,  and  had  obtaiDed  suffi- 
cient distinction  at  the  eariy  age  of  24  to  receire 
exemption  from  taxes.  He  visited  Rone,  kt 
he  taught  at  Athena,  and  died  in  Lemnos.  He 
wrote  several  works,  and  among  odieri  one 
entitled  Imagines^  in  imitation  of  his  giandfither's 
work  with  the  same  title,  of  which  a  portion  is  itill 
extant 

FlifiStM  (^lAshtif),  son  of  Pirmenioo,  enjoyed 
a  high  place  in  the  friendship  of  Alexander,  and 
in  the  invasion  of  Asia  obtained  the  chief  cominand 
of  the  frarpoi,  or  native  Macedonian  cavalry.  He 
served  with  distinction  in  the  battles  of  the  Gn- 
nicus  and  Arbeh,  and  also  on  other  occasions;  bat 
in  &  c.  330,  while  the  army  was  in  Draagiana,  he 
was  accused  of  being  privy  to  a  plot  which  had 
been  formed  by  a  Macedonian,  named  Dimimi, 
against  the  king*8  life.  There  was  no  proof  of  hii 
guilt ;  but  a  confession  was  wrong  from  hia  by 
the  torture,  and  he  waa  stoned  to  death  by  the  troops 
after  the  Macedonian  custom.  [PA&vszno?!.] 

PliSlStlnmf  (♦lA^i/tor),  an  eminent  Gred: 
physician,  pupil  of  Prazagoras,  and  feDow-popil  d 
Herophilus,  lived  in  the  4  th  and  3rd  centuries  &c 

FlmozSniu  {^iXAfiwos),  L  A  MacedoDiiD 
officer  of  Alexander  the  Great,  received  the  go- 
vemment  of  Cilicia  from  Perdiccas  in  821.— i  Of 
Cythera,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  dithyrambic 
poets  of  Greece,  was  bom  b.  c.  435  and  died  380, 
at  the  age  of  55l  He  was  reduced  to  BlareiT  u 
his  youth,  and  was  bought  by  the  lyric  poet  Me- 
lanippides,  by  whom  he  was  educated  in  dithy- 
rambic  poetry.  After  residing  some  jesn  at 
Athens,  ne  went  to  Syracuse,  where  he  speedily 
obtained  the  &vour  of  Dionysius,  and  took  up  bis 
abode  at  his  court  But  soon  afterwards  he  offended 
Dionysius,  and  waa  oast  into  prison ;  an  act  sf 
oppression  which  most  writers  ascribe  to  tl» 
wounded  vanity  of  die  tyrant,  whose  poems  Pbi- 
loxenus  not  only  refused  to  praise,  but,  on  beiog 
asked  to  revise  one  of  them,  said  iSbaX  ^  best 
way  of  correcting  it  would  be  to  draw  a  black  line 
through  the  whole  pi^r.  Another  account  ascnbei 
his  disgrace  to  too  close  an  intimacy  with  tb« 
tyrant^  mistress  Galatea ;  but  this  looks  liite  a 
fiction,  arising  out  of  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
object  of  his  poem  entitled  Cyclops  or  Galatea. 
After  some  time  he  was  released  from  prison,  and 
restored  outwardly  to  the  favour  of  Dionyaius;  bat 
he  finally  left  his  court,  and  is  said  to  hare  spfflt 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  Ephe8na.-^0f  the 
dithyrambs  of  Philoxenns  by  &r  the  most  important 
was  his  Cydopi  or  Cfalaiea^  the  loss  of  which  e 
greatly  to  be  kmented.  Philoxenus  slao  wnjj* 
another  poem,  entitled  Detpnon  {Lmtvop)  or  the 
Banquet,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
popular  of  hia  works,  and  of  which  we  have  more 
fragmenU  than  of  any  other.  This  poem  «w  '» 
most  minute  and  satirical  d(>scription  of  a  banquet, 
and  the  subject  of  it  waa  furnished  by  the  loxg 
of  the  court  of  Dionysius.  Philoxenns  was  inclnded 
in  the  attacks  which  the  comic  poets  msde  on  *" 
the  musicians  of  the  day,  for  their  comiptioM  « 
the  simplicity  of  the  ancient  music ;  bat  we  hf  * 
abundant  testimony  to  the  high  esteem  in  whioi 
he  was  held  both  during  his  life  and  sfter  h" 
death.— 8.  The  Leucadian,  lived  at  Athens  about 
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the  Mine  time  as  PhOozeniu  of  Cythera,  with 
whom  he  is  firequently  confounded  by  the  gnon- 
mariaas.  Like  his  more  celebnted  DUnetnkc,  the 
Leaendian  was  ridicoled  by  the  poets  of  the  Old 
Comedy,  and  seems  to  have  spent  a  part  of  his  life 
in  Sicily.  The  Leacadian  was  a  most  notorioas 
parasite,  glutton,  and  effeminate  debauchee ;  but 
he  seems  also  to  hare  had  great  wit  and  good- 
humour,  which  made  him  a  faTourite  at  the 
tables  which  he  frequented.  ^  4.  A  celebrated 
Alexandrian  grammarian,  who  taught  at  Rome, 
and  wrote  on  Homer,  on  the  Ionic  and  Laconian 
dialects,  and  several  other  grammatical  works, 
among  which  was  a  Gloamy,  which  was  edited  by 
H.  Scephanus,  Paris,  1578.  •->  5.  An  Aegyptian 
suigeon,  who  wrote  seveial  valuable  volumes  on 
surgery.  He  most  have  lived  in  or  before  the  fint 
century  after  Christ -»8.  A  painter  of  Eretria,  the 
disciple  of  NicomachiM,  who  painted  for  Casaander 
a  battle  of  Alexander  with  Darius. 

Philiii,  Furliu.  1.  P.,  was  consul  b.  c.  223 
with  C.  Flaminius,  and  accompanied  his  colleague 
in  his  campaign  against  the  Gauls  in  the  N.  of 
Italy.  He  was  praetor  216,  when  he  commanded 
the  fleet,  with  which  he  proceeded  to  Africa.  In 
214  he  was  censor  with  M.  Atilius  Regulus,  but 
died  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  year.  ^2. 
L.«  consul  136,  received  Spain  as  his  province,  and 
was  commissioned  l^  the  senate  to  deliver  up  to 
the  Numantines  C.  Hostilius  Mancinus,  the  consul 
of  the  preceding  year.  Philus,  like  his  contempo* 
raries  Scipio  Aincanus  the  younger  and  Laelins, 
was  fond  of  Greek  litexature  and  refinement  He 
is  introduced  by  Cicero  as  one  of  the  speakers  in 
his  dialogue  De  Repmbliea, 

TbSlfiSluM  (♦lA^AXior),  an  Athenian  comic  poet, 
belongs  to  the  latter  part  of  the  Old  Comedy,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  Middle. 

PhiljhrBa  (♦<Avpi|jf :  prob.  the  little  island  off 
C  Ze/rek,  E.  of  ferastm^/ldd),  an  island  off  the 
N.  coast  of  Asia  Minor  (Pontus),  £.  of  the  country 
of  the  Mosynoeci,  and  near  the  promontory  of 
Zephyrium  {Zr/reh)^  where  Chiron  was  nurtured 
by  his  mother  Philyxa. 

Philjhref  (♦lAvper),  a  people  on  the  coast  of 
Pontus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ishnd  Phily- 

UU8. 

Phineni  (^iyt6s),  1.  Son  of  Belus  and  An- 
chinoe,  and  brother  of  Cephens.  He  was  shun  by 
Perseus.  For  details  see  Andromsda  and  Pbr- 
SBU8.^2.  Son  of  Agenor,  and  king  of  Salmy- 
desstts  in  Thrace.  He  was  first  married  to  CIm^ 
patra,  the  daughter  of  Boreas  and  Orithyia,  by 
whom  he  had  2  children,  Oryithus  ( Oarthus)  and 
Crambis  ;  but  their  names  are  diflerent  in  the 
dilTerent  legends :  Ovid  calls  them  Polydectus  and 
Polydorus.  Afterwards  he  was  married  to  Idaea 
(some  call  her  Dia,  Eurytia,  or  Idothea),  by  whom 
he  again  had  2  sons,  Thynus  and  Mariandynus. 
—  Phineus  was  a  blind  soothsayer,  who  had  re- 
ceived his  prophetic  powers  from  Apollo ;  but  the 
cause  of  his  blmdness  is  not  the  same  in  all  accounts. 
He  is  most  celebrated  on  account  of  his  being 
tormented  by  the  Harpies,  who  were  sent  by  the 
gods  to  punish  him  on  account  of  his  cruelty 
towards  his  sons  by  the  first  marriage.  His  second 
wife  falsely  accused  them  of  having  made  an  at- 
tempt upon  her  virtue,  whereupon  Phineus  put  out 
their  eyes,  or,  according  to  others,  exposed  them 
to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts,  or  ordered  them  to 
be  half  buried  in  the  earth,  and  then  to  be  scoui^jcd. 
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Whenever  a  meal  was  placed  before  Phineus,  the 
Harpies  darted  down  from  the  air  and  carried  it  off; 
Uter  writers  add  that  they  either  devoured  the  food 
themselves,  or  rendered  it  unfit  to  be  eaten.  When 
the  Argonauts  visited  Thrace,  Phineus  promised  to 
instruct  them  respecting  their  voyage,  if  they  would 
deliver  him  fitim  the  monsters.  This  was  done  by 
Zetes  and  Calais,  the  sons  of  Boreas,  and  brothen 
of  Cleopatra.  [See  p.  76,  a.]  Phineus  now  ex- 
plained to  the  Argonauts  the  further  course  they 
had  to  take,  and  especially  cautioned  them  against 
the  Symplegades.  According  to  another  story  the 
Argonauts,  on  their  arrival  at  Thrace,  found  the 
sons  of  Phineus  half  buried,  and  demanded  their 
liberation,  which  Phineus  refused.  A  battle  there- 
upon ensued,  in  which  Phineus  was  slain  by  Her- 
cules. The  latter  also  delivered  Cleopatra  from  her 
confinement,  and  restored  the  kingdom  to  the  sons 
of  Phineus ;  and  on  their  advice  he  also  sent  the 
second  wife  of  Phineus  back  to  her  fiither,  who 
ordered  her  to  be  put  to  death.  Some  traditions, 
lastly,  state  that  Phineus  was  killed  by  Boreas,  or 
that  he  was  carried  off  by  the  Harpies  into  tho 
country  of  the  Bistones  or  Milchessians.  Those 
accounts  in  which  Phineus  is  stated  to  have  put  out 
the  eyes  of  his  sons,  add  that  they  had  their  sight 
restored  to  them  by  the  sons  of  Boreas,  or  by  Ae- 
sculapius. 

Phinfipdlis  (^iv^oAii),  a  town  in  Thrace  on 
the  Pontus  Euzinus  near  the  entrance  to  the  Bos- 
porus. 

PhintSu  (♦fKr/off).  L  A  Pythagorean,  the 
friend  of  Damon,  who  was  condemned  to  die  by 
Dionysius  the  elder.  For  details  see  Damon.  ^8. 
Tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  who  established  his  power 
over  that  city  during  the  period  of  confusion  which 
followed  the  death  of  Agathodes  (&  c.  289.)  He 
founded  a  new  city  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily,  to 
which  he  gave  his  own  name,  and  whither  he  re- 
moved all  the  inhabitants  from  Gela,  which  he 
rased  to  the  ground. 

Phintfinii  Intfila  {liola  di  Fiffo),  an  island 
between  Sardinia  and  Corsica. 

PUSgithon  {^KtyiBw),  i.e.  the  flaming,  a 
river  in  the  lower  world,  in  whose  channel  flowed 
flames  Jnstead  of  water. 

Pblegon  {fkiymv)^  a  native  of  Tralles  in  Lydia, 
was  a  freedmau  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  whom  he 
survived.  The  only  2  works  of  Phlegon  whicli 
have  come  down  to  us,  are  a  small  treatise  on 
wonderful  events  (n«pl  0av/MU7i»K),  and  another 
short  treatise  on  long-lived  persons  {U*p\  fuucpo-* 
fW),  which  gives  a  list  of  persons  in  Italy  who 
had  attained  the  age  of  a  hundred  years  and  up- 
wards. Besides  these  ^  works  Pblegon  wrote 
many  others,  of  which  the  most  important  was  an 
account  of  the  Olympiads  in  17  books,  from  01.  1 
to  OL  229  (a.  o.  137).  The  best  edition  of  Phlegon 
is  by  Westeimann  in  his  Parodoxographii  Brons- 
vig.  1839. 

PUegra.    [Pallknk.] 

Phltfgrael  Can^  (r^  ^Krrpak  vcS/o,  or  ^ 
^X^Tpa:  Holfaiara)^  the  name  of  the  volcanic  plain 
extending  along  the  coast  of  Campania  firom  Cumae 
to  Capua,  so  called  because  it  was  believed  to  have 
been  once  on  fire.  It  was  also  named  Laboriae  or 
Laborious  Campus,  either  on  account  of  its  gnat 
fertility,  which  occasioned  its  constant  cultivation, 
or  on  account  of  the  frequent  earthquakes  and  in* 
temal  convulsions  to  which  it  was  exposed. 

Phligyaa  (♦A«7^as),  son  of  Are*  and  Chryst, 
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the  daughter  of  Halmaa,  succeeded  Eteoclei  in  the 
goremment  of  Orchomenos  in  Boeotia,  which  he 
called  after  himself  Phlegyantis.  He  was  the 
father  of  Izion  and  Coronia,  the  latter  of  whom 
became  by  Apollo  the  mother  of  Aesculapius.  En- 
raged at  this,  Phlegyas  set  fixe  to  the  temple  of  the 
God,  who  killed  him  with  his  arrows,  and  con- 
demned him  to  seyere  punishment  in  the  loww 
world.  Phlegyas  is  represented  as  the  mythical 
ancestor  of  the  race  of  the  Phlegyae,  a  branch  of 
the  Minyae,  who  emimted  from  Orchomenos  in 
Boeotia  and  settled  in  Phocis> 

FUiifla.    [PHLIC78.] 

FhUoB  (^Aiods,  -ovyros :  ^\ida'ios\  the  chief 
town  of  a  small  province  in  the  N.K  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, whose  territory  Phliaala  (^Xioo'Ia),  was 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Sicyonia,  on  the  W.  by 
Arcadia,  on  the  £.  by  the  territory  of  CJeonae,and 
on  the  S.  by  that  of  Aigos.  The  greater  part  of 
this  country  was  occupied  by  mountains,  called 
Coelossa,  Cameates,  Arantinus  and  Tricaianon. 
According  to  Strabo  the  most  ancient  town  in  the 
country  was  AraethyrSa,  which  the  inhabitants 
deserted,  and  afterwards  founded  Phlius;  while 
Pausanias  says  nothing  about  a  migration,  but 
relates  that  the  town  was  first  called  Arantia  from 
its  founder  Aras,  an  autochthon,  afterwards  Arae- 
thyrea  from  the  daughter  of  Aras,  and  finally 
Phlius,  from  Phlius,  a  grandson  of  Temenus. 
Phlius  was  originally  inhabited  by  Argives.  It 
afterwards  passed  into  the  handa  of  the  Dorians, 
with  whom  part  of  the  Argive  population  intex^ 
mingled,  while  part  migrated  to  Samoa  and  Claao- 
menae.  During  the  greater  part  of  its  history  it 
remained  faithful  to  Sparta. 

FhlygAnlnm  {*\vy6ifiott)^  a  small  town  in 
Phocis,  destroyed  in  the  Phodan  war. 

Fhdoaea  (*iiiema:  ^wKawr,  Phocaelbsis:  the 
Ru.  called  KarqjaFdtia,  i.  e.  OU  Fokia,  S.  W.  of 
Fougea  or  New  F6kia\  the  N.-most  of  the  Ionian 
cities  on  the  W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  stood  at  the 
W.  extremity  of  the  tongue  of  land  which  divides 
the  Sinus  Elaiticus  {G,  ^  Fauget)^  on  the  N.  from 
the  Sinus  Hermaeus  {O,  <f  iSmynia),  on  the  S. 
It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Phocian 
colonists  under  Philogenes  and  Damon.  It  was 
originally  within  the  limits  of  Aedis,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Cyme  ;  but  the  Cymaeans  voluntarily  gave 
up  the  site  for  the  new  city,  which  was  soon  ad- 
mitted into  the  Ionian  confederacy  on  the  condition 
of  adopting  oecists  of  the  race  of  Codms.  Ad- 
mirably situated,  and  possessing  2  excellent  har- 
bours, Nanstathmus  and  Lampter,  Phocaea  became 
celebrated  as  a  great  maritime  state,  and  especially 
as  the  founder  of  the  most  distant  Greek  colo- 
nies towards  the  W.,  namely  Massilia  in  Gaul, 
and  the  still  more  distant,  thouffh  far  less  cele* 
brated,  city  of  Maenaca  in  Hispania  Baetica. 
After  the  Penian  conquest  of  Ionia,  Phocaea  had 
so  declined,  that  she  could  only  furnish  3  ships  to 
support  the  great  Ionian  revolt ;  but  the  spirit  of 
her  people  had  not  been  extinguished  ;  when  the 
common  cause  was  hopeless,  and  their  city  was 
besieged  by  Harpagns,  they  embarked,  to  seek 
new  abodes  in  the  distant  W.,  and  bent  their 
course  to  their  colony  of  Aleria  in  Corsica.  During 
the  voyage,  however,  a  portion  of  the  emigrants 
resolved  to  return  to  their  native  city,  which  they 
restored,  and  which  recovered  much  of  its  pros- 
perity, as  is  proved  by  the  rich  booty  gained  by 
the  Romans,  when  they  plundered  it  under  the 
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praetor  Aemilias,  after  which  it  doei  not  s(tpeai  u 
a  place  of  any  consequence  in  lustory .— Cue  mnit 
be  taken  not  to  confound  Phocaea  with  PhoeU,  or 
the  ethnic  adjectives  of  the  fonner  ^mmi ^  aoi 
PhocaeSnftis,  with  those  of  the  Utter,  *iwm  and 
Phocensis :  some  of  the  ancient  vritexi  themaelm 
have  jhllen  into  sncli  mistskei.  It  should  be  ob- 
served also  that  the  name  of  Phocaean  ii  oftes 
used  with  reference  to  Massilia;  and,  bj  ar 
amusing  affectation,  the  people  of  ManaSe  iLl 
call  themselves  Phocaeans. 

FhdoXon  (#aMcfwr),  the  Athenian  genenl  asd 
■tatesman,  son  of  Phocua,  was  a  man  of  fasaUe 
origin,  and  appears  to  have  been  bom  in  b.c 
402.    He  studied  under  Plato  and  Xenocnte*. 
He    distinguished    himself    for   the   fint  vsa 
under  his  friend  Chabrias,  m  376,  at  the  bstik 
of    Naxos ;    but  he  vras  not  employed  pn^- 
nently  in  any  capacity  for    many  yean  sfti?:- 
wards.      In  354   (according  to  others  in  ^} 
he  was  sent  into  Euboea  in  the  camnuuid  of  s 
small  force,  in  consequence  of  an  applicstioo  ba 
Plutarchus,  tyrant  of  Eretria  ;  and  he  was  sab»- 
quently  employed  on  several  occasions  m  the  «£ 
between  the  Atheniana  and  Philip  o(  Msccqa 
He  frequently  opposed  the  measures  of  Dos^ 
tthenes,  and  recommended  peace  with  Pbilip ;  i«« 
he  muat  not  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  inerc«aiT 
snjqwrters  of  the  Macedonian  monarch.  His  Tin& 
is  above  suspicion,  and  his  public  conduct  va 
always  influenced    by  upright  motives    W^ 
Alexander  was  marching  upon  Thebes,  in  335, 
Phocion  rebuked  Demoathenes  fiff  his  inTecCT^ 
against  the  king;    and  after  the  destnctioo  x 
Thebes  he  advised  the  Athenians  to  complr  vitk 
Alexander's  demand  for  the  suirendcr  of  D^"^ 
sthenes  and  other  chief  orators  of  the  sDti-Mi^«- 
donian    party.     This  proposal  was  mdigioEt'y 
rejected  by  Uie  people,  and  an  embassy  w  »^< 
to  Alexander,  which    succeeded  in  depreats; 
his    resentment.     According  to  Phitsrcb,  tben 
were  two  embassies,   the   first  of  whicb  i^* 
ander  refused  to  receive,  but  to  the  seco^  ^ 
gave  a  gracious  audience,  and  granted  iti  pnj^^« 
chiefly  frxmi  regard  to  Phodon,  who  mi  ^  |^' 
head  of  it  Alexanda  ever  continued  to  treat  Pb^ 
cion  with  the  utmost  consideration,  and  to  caluvau 
his  friendship.    He  also  pressed  upon  him  ^Q*^ 
presents ;  but  Phocion  persiated  in  rrfosio^  ^ 
presents,  begging  the  king  to  leave  him  no  1<« 
honest  than  he  found  him,  and  only  so  frr  an''^^> 
himself  of  the  royal  £svonr  as  to  request  the  Ubeny 
of  certain  prisoners  at  Sardis,  which  was  rws^ 
diately  granted  to  him.    After  Alexander^  dca: . 
Phocion  opposed  vehemently,  and  with  all  ^' 
caustic  bitterness  which  characteriied  Kini«  <-* 
proposal  for  war  vrith  Antipater.    Thus,  to  Hr?;*; 
rides,  who  asked  him  tauntingly  when  he  ▼oi;^ 
advise  the  Athenians  to  go  to  war,  he  ans ver.'C 
••  When  I  see  the  young  willing  to  keep  tb«i: 
ranks,  the  rich  to  contribute  of  their  wealtb,  tf  • 
the  orators  to  abstain  from  pilfering  the  puf  ' 
money."    When  the  Piraeus  was  sciaed  by  Aa'^- 
ander,  the  son  of  Polysperchon  in  818,  Phoebe 
was  suspected  of  having  advised  Alexander  t^ 
take  this    step ;    whereupon,   being  accudtd  *^ 
treason  by  Agnonides,  he  fled,  with  several;'' 
his  friends,  to  Alexander,  who  sent  them  wit- 
letters  of  recommendation   to  his   frtber  To.}- 
sperchon.    The    Utter,  willing  to  sscriiice  tjea 
as  a  pe«».offering  to  the  Athenians,  ■«»  ^"^ 
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back  to  Athens   for   the  people  to  deal    with 
tbem  u  the  J  would.   Here  Phocion  wm  tentenced 
to  detth.    To  the  latt,  he  maintained  his  calm, 
and  diftnified,  and  aomewhat  contemptuoua  bear- 
ing.  When  tome  wretched  man  spat  upon  him  as 
be  passed  to  the  prison,  **  Will  no  one,^  said  he, 
** check  this  fellow^s  indecency?"    To  one  who 
asked  him  whether  he  had  any  messaffe  to  leave 
for  his  ton  Phocos,  he  answered,  **  Omy  that  he 
bear  no  i^radgc  against  the  Athenians.^  And  when 
the  hemlock  which  had  beta  prepared  was  found 
issafficient  fat  all  the  condemned,  and  the  jailer 
«-t>uld  not  furnish  more  until  he  was  paid  for  it, 
^'Gire  the  man  his  money,*^  said  Phocion  to  one 
of  his  irienda,  **  since  at  Athens  one  cannot  even 
die  for  nothing.**    He  perished  in  317,  at  the  age 
«f  85.    The  Athenians  are  said  to  have  repented 
vf  their  conduct.    A  braien  statue  was  raised  to 
the  memory  of  Phocion,  and  Agnonides  was  con* 
demned  to  death.    Phocion  was  twice  married, 
and  his  2nd  wife  appears  to  have  been  as  simple 
uid  fngal  in  her  habits  as  himself ;  but  he  was 
ins  fortunate  in  his  son  Phocns,  who,  in  spite  of 
Hi  &ther*a  lessons  and  example,  was  a  thorough 
praAigate.     As  for  Phocion  himself,  our  commend- 
atinn  of  him  must  be  almost  wholly  confined  to  his 
priratc  qualities.     His  fellow-cititens  may  have 
been  degenoate,  but  he  made  no  effort  to  elevate 
them. 

Phida  C4  ^pntts :  fsuc^er  Hom.,  ^tMc^er  Herod., 
^tMnJs  Attic,  Phoeenses  by  the  Romans),  a  country 
ia  .Northern  Greece,  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  Locri  Epienemidii  and  Opuntii,  on  the  £.  by 
J)o(ocia,  on  the  W.  bv  the  Locri  Osolaa  and  Doris, 
and  00  tb*  S.  by  the  Corinthian  gulf.    At  one 
t»ie  it  poaaetsed  a  narrow  strip  of  country  on  the 
Kuboean  acs  with  the  seaport  Daphnus,  between 
*.v  irrritoiy  of  the  Locri  Oiolae  and  Locri  Opuntii 
It  was  a  mountainous  and  improductive  country, 
a-od  owes  ita  chief  importanoe  in  history  to  the  fact 
rf  iu  posBflssing  the  Delphic  oracle.    Its  chief 
rxuontain  was  Pahn Aisua,  situated  in  the  interior 
n(  the  coontiy,  to  which  however  Cnsmis  on  its 
N*.  frontier,  Cibphm  S.  of  Delphi,  and  Hxlicon 
in  the  S.K.  frontier  all  belonged.     The  principal 
r  11^  in  Phocis  was  the  Cbphiskvb,  the  valley  of 
(•  hkh  contained  almost  the  only  fertile  land  in  the 
:3<.ntry,  with  the  exception  of  the  celebrated  Cria- 
»nai  plain  in  the  S.E.  on  the  borders  of  the  Locri 
^cob^. — Among  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Phocis 
>•*  6nd  mentioned  Leleges,  Thraeians,  Abantes 
k-*i  Hrant««.    Subsequently,  but  still  in  the  anti- 
I'.-irical  period,  the  Phlcgyae,  an  Achaean  race,  a 
fTAitrh  of  the  Minyae  at  Ordiomenos,  took  pos- 
''-ion  of  tbe  country  ;  and  from  this  time  the 
liij   bulk    of  the  population   continued  to  be 
^rH^eui,  although  there  were  Dorian  settlements 
t  I»eiphi  mnd  Bulls.    The  Phocians  are  said  to 
••»  drrired  their  name  f^m  an  eponymous  an> 
'«tnrr  Phocvts  [Phocos],  and  they  are  mentioned 
!«T  this  name  in  the  Iliad.  The  Phocians  pU^'ed 
'■^itpicuous  part  in  Greek  history  till  the  time 
f'niltp  of  Macedon  ;  but  at  this  period  they  be- 
•V  invoWcd  in  a  war,  called  the  Phocian  or 
rrd    War,  in  which  the  principal  states  of 
.  -ce  iiak  part.    The  Thebans  had  long  been 
'  t  rate   enemies  of  the  Phocians  ;  and  as  tho 
'i*r  people  had  cultivated  a  portion  of  the  Cris- 
pin plaiiL,  which  Uie  Amphictyons  had  declared 
a.  c  585  should  lie  waste  for  ever,  the  Thebans 
%iltd  tkcauelvcf  of  this  pretext  to  persuade  the 
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Amphictyons  to  impose  a  tine  upon  the  Phodans, 
and  upon  their  refusal  to  pay  it,  the  Thebans  fur- 
ther induced  the  council  to  decbue  the  Phocian 
land  forfeited  to  the  god  at  Delphi.  Thus  threat- 
ened by  the  Amphictyonic  council,  backed  by  tho 
whole  power  of  Thebes,  the  Phocians  were  per* 
suaded  by  Philomelus,  one  of  their  citizens,  to 
seize  Delphi,  and  to  make  use  of  the  treasures  of 
the  temple  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war. 
They  obtained  possession  of  the  temple  in  b.c.  357. 
The  war  which  ensued  lasted  10  years,  and  was 
carried  on  with  various  success  on  each  side.  The 
Phocians  were  commanded  first  by  Puilomxlus, 
B.  c.  357 — 353,  afterwards  by  his  brother  04NO'« 
UARCHURi  353 — 352,  then  by  Phayllus,  the 
brother  of  the  2  preceding,  352—351,  and  finally 
by  PHALAicua,  the  son  of  Onomarchus,  351 — 
346.  The  Phocians  received  some  support  from 
Athens,  but  their  chief  dependence  was  upon  their 
mercenary  troops,  which  the  treasures  of  the  Delphic 
temple  enabled  them  to  hire.  The  Amphictyons 
and  the  Thebans,  finding  at  length  that  they  were 
unable  virith  their  own  resources  to  subdue  the 
Phocians,  called  in  the  assistance  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,  who  brought  the  war  to  a  close  in  346. 
The  conquerors  inflicted  the  most  signal  punish- 
ment upon  the  Phocians,  who  were  regarded  as 
guilty  of  sacrilege.  All  their  towns  were  raxed  to 
the  ground  with  the  exception  of  Abae  ;  and  the 
inhMitants  distributed  in  villages,  containing  not 
more  than  50  inhabitants.  The  2  votes  which  they 
had  in  the  Amphictyonic  ooimcil  were  taken  away 
andgiven  to  Philipi 

Phoeim  (4i$icpo),  a  mountain  of  N.  Africa,  in 
Mauretania  Tingitana,  apparently  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  Mulucha,  between  the  chains  of  the  Great 
and  Little  Atlas. 

Plifleiii  (Mfcot).  1.  Son  of  Omytion  of  Co- 
rinth, or  according  to  others  of  Poseidlon,  is  laid  to 
have  been  the  leader  of  a  colony  from  Corinth  into 
the  territory  of  Tithorea  and  Mt.  Pamassusi  which 
derived  from  him  the  name  of  Phocis.  ^  8.  Son 
of  Aeacus  and  the  Nereid  Psamathe,  husband  of 
Astoria  or  Asterodia,  and  father  of  Puopeus  and 
Crissus.  He  was  murdered  by  his  half*brotheri 
TeUmon  and  Peleus.  [PxLxt;a.]  Accordiiig  to 
some  accounts  the  country  of  Phocis  derived  its 
name  from  him. ^8.  Son  of  Phocion.   [Phocion.] 

FboeylldM  (^McuXiSij'X  of  Miletus,  an  Ionian 
poet,  contemporary  with  Theognis,  was  bom  b.  c. 
560.  His  poetry  was  chiefly  gnomic;  and  the  few 
fragments  of  it  which  we  possets  display  that  con- 
tempt for  birth  and  station,  and  that  love  for  sub- 
stantial  enjoyment,  which  always  marked  the 
Ionian  character.  These  fragments,  which  are  18 
in  number,  are  indnded  in  afi  the  chief  collections 
of  the  lyric  and  gnomic  poets.  Some  of  these  col- 
lections contain  a  didactic  poem,  in  217  hexame- 
ters, entitled  woliifia  vwBtrutiVy  to  which  the 
name  of  Phocylides  is  attached,  but  which  is  un- 
doubtedly a  forgery,  made  since  the  Christian  en. 

FhoeM  (*olfi|).  L  Daughter  of  Uranus  and 
Ge,  became  by  Coeus  the  mother  of  Astoria  and 
Leto  (Latona).^8.  A  surname  of  Artemis  (Diana) 
in  her  capacity  as  the  goddess  of  the  moon  (Luna), 
the  moon  being  regarded  as  the  female  Phoebus  or 
sun.— >8.  Daughter  of  Tyndareos  and  Leda,  and  a 
sister  of  Gytaemnestra.— >4.  Daughter  of  Leudp- 
pus,  and  sister  of  Hibura,  a  priesteas  of  Athena, 
was  carried  off  irith  her  sister  by  the  Dioscuri,  and 
became  by  Pollux  the  mother  of  Mnesileoa. 
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FkoeMclftS  (^itfiSw),  a  LacedMinoiuui,  who, 
in  B.  c.  382,  wu  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
troopB  destined  to  reinforce  hii  brother  Endamidas, 
who  had  been  aent  against  Olynthns.  On  hit  way 
Phoebidas  halted  at  Thebes,  and  treacherooBly 
made  himself  master  of  the  Ondmea.  The  Lace- 
daemoniani  fined  Phoebidas  100,000  drachmas, 
bnt  nevertheless  kept  possession  of  the  Cadmea. 
In  378  he  was  left  by  Agesilaus  as  harmost  at 
Thespiae,  and  was  shun  in  battle  by  the  Thebans. 

Fhoeboi  {^otSos),  the  Bri^  or  Ptire^  ocean  in 
Homer  as  an  epi^et  of  Apollo,  and  is  used  to  sig- 
nify the  brightness  and  parity  of  youth.  At  a 
later  time  when  Apolio  became  connected  with 
the  Sun,  ^e  epithet  Phoebus  was  also  applied  to 
him  as  the  Sun-god. 

PhoenleS  (^owUrf :  Phoenlns  is  only  found  in 
a  doubtful  passage  of  Cicero :  Ma'cl,  pi.  *oiylms, 
fern,  ^iytfftra^  Phoenix,  Phoenlces :  aJso,  the  adj. 
Punlcus,  though  used  specifically  in  connection 
with  Carthago,  is  etjmologically  equivalent  to 
^(('(l,  by  the  well-known  interchange  of  oi  and  v: 
parts  of  the  Pashalicks  of  ^ ere  cmd  Aleppo),  a 
country  of  Asia,  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  extending 
from  the  river  Eleutherus  (Ndkr-d-Kehir)  on  the 
N.  to  below  Mt  Carmel  on  the  S.,  and  bounded 
on  the  E.  by  Coelesyria  and  Palestine.  (Some- 
times, though  Htfely,  the  name  is  extended  to  the 
whole  W.  coast  of  Syria  and  Palestine).  It  was 
a  mountainous  strip  of  coast  land,  not  more  than  10 
or  12  miles  brood,  hemmed  in  between  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  chain  of  Lebanon,  whose  lateral 
branches,  running  out  into  the  sea  in  bold  promon- 
tories, divided  the  country  into  valleys,  which  are 
well  watered  by  riven  flowing  down  from  Ijebanon, 
and  are  extremely  fertile.  Of  these  rivers,  the 
most  important  are,  to  one  going  from  N.  to  S., 
the  Eleutherus  (Nahr-el-KMr)  i  the  Sabbaticus 
(Ar/ca)  ;  the  river  of  Tripolis  (S'adisha)  ;  the 
Adonis  (Nahr-Ibrahim\  S.  of  Byblus  ;  the  Lycus 
iNahr-d'KeBf)  N.  of  Bery tus ;  the  Magoras  {Nahr- 
Beirut),  by  Berytus  ;  the  Tamytas  (A^oAr-eWJo- 
mur),  between  Betytus  and  Sidon ;  the  Leo,  or 
Bostrenus  {Nair-el-Auly),  N.  of  Sidon  ;  the  great 
river  (IMai^  and  Kasimiyeh)  which  flows  from 
Heliopolis  S.S.W.  through  Coele-Syria,  and  then, 
turning  W. wards,  &Us  into  the  sea  N.  of  Tyre, 
and  which  some  call,  but  vrithout  sufficient  autho- 
rity, the  Leontes ;  the  Belos,  or  Pagida  (Nunum  or 
RaJtwin)  by  Ptolemau,  and  the  Kishon  (JTtsAon), 
N.  of  Mt.  Carmel.  Of  the  promontories  referred  to, 
omitting  a  number  of  less  important  ones,  the  chief 
were,  Theu-prosdpon  {RaaeshrShukdh\  between 
Tripolis  and  Bvblus,  Pr,  Album  {Ra»-eL-Abiad, 
L  e.  White  Cape\  S.  of  Tyre,  and  Mt.  Carmel,  be- 
sides those  occupied  by  the  cities  of  Tripolis,  Byb- 
lus, Berytus,  Sidon,  Tyrus,  and  Ptolemaw.  This 
conformation  of  the  coast  and  the  position  of  the 
country  rendered  it  admirably  suit^  for  the  home 
of  great  marithne  states  ;  and  accordingly  we  find 
the  cities  of  Phoenicia  at  the  head,  both  in  time 
and  importance,  of  all  the  naval  enterprise  of  the 
Micient  worid.  For  the  history  of  those  great 
cities,  see  Sidon,  Ti'rus,  and  the  other  articles 
upon  them.  As  to  the  country  in  general,  there  is 
some  difficulty  about  the  origin  of  the  inhabitants 
and  of  their  name.  In  the  0.  T.  the  name  does 
not  occur  ;  the  people  seem  to  be  included  under 
the  general  designation  of  Canaanitea,  and  they  are 
also  named  specifically  after  their  several  cities,  as 
the  bidonians,  Giblites  (from  Gebal,  i.  e.  Byblus), 
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Sinitea*  Azldftea,  Arraditei,  ftc  The  sane  ««. 
yUen  ia  fiitt  foond  m  Oredi  vnleD,  ai  eirir  u 
Homer,  and  is  derived  bj  BOBS  Erb  the  skadaaee 

of  palm  tnea  in  the  oounoy  (f>lni,<ie^>M»t< 
and  by  othera  firom  the  poiple^ed  (foin(),  vbka 
was  obtauied  frwn  a  fish  on  the  ooMb,  aadiu  i 
celebrated  article  of  PhoenidaB  Gsnnaeroe;  bf> 
sides  the  mythical  derivatiin  from  Phooii,  tbe 
brother  of  Cadmus.  The  people  were  ef  tbe  Srti> 
tic  (Syro-Arabian)  race,  and  dosdy  slhed  &>  ^ 
Hebrews  ;  and  they  are  said  to  haTe  dv^  v^^- 
ally  on  the  ahoies  of  the  Bcythnnn  kb.  TVi: 
language  waa  a  dialect  of  the  Axanaie,  ckadri^ 
lated  to  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac   Their  wim 
chanctera  were  the  same  as  the  Sanaritan  a  Oil 
Hebrew;  and  frtnn  them  the  Greek  sIpinH  ^s^ 
through  it  most  of  the  alphabets  of  Esnpe.  v'R 
undoubtedly  derived  ;  haiec  they  wwe  ngw^*^ 
by  the  Greeks  aa  the  inventon  of  letten  Ocl': 
inventions  in  the  adencea  and  arta  are  srnbed  v 
them  ;  such  aa  arithmetic,  astroncBij,  bs»^«- 
the  manufitcture  of  glaaa,  and  tbeeginingof  m^ 
That,  at  a  very  mAj  time,  they  exeeUed  n  t: 
fine  arts,  ia  clear  fipom  the  aid  whidi  Soknoc  «• 
ccived  from  Hiiam,  king  of  Tyre,  in  the  )iwt:^ 
and  the  aculptured  decoratioDB  of  the  \em  «• 
Jerusalem,  and  from  the  references  in  How?  *: 
Sidonian  artista.     Respecting  Phoenidm  l*-«^ 
ture,  we  know  of  little  beyond  the  celchntai  «^ 
of  S ANCHUKiATHON.    In  the  sacred  birt«y  "^^ ' 
Israelitiah  conquest  of  Canaan,  in  fliat  d  tk^ 
brew  monarchy,  and  in  the  eariiest  Greek  p*^' 
we  find  the  Phoeniciana  already  a  gicitB"^; 
people.     Eariy  formed  into  settled  stalei  sui&sr^ 
with  abundance  of  timber  from  If**"^*; 
placed  where  the  caravans  frmn  Aiahia  n^^' ' 
came  upon  the  Meditoranean,  they  cairiei  <^  ' 
the  coasts  of  this  sea  the  products  of  thw/^ 
tries,  aa  well  as  of  their  own,  which  ws  nfi  - 
metala,  and  on  the  ahorea  of  which  finii^  -^ 
materials  of  glaaa  and  the  puiple-fiah  aMj  b^ 
tioned.    Their  voyages  and  their  isttWao^JJ 
tended  beyond  the  Pillars  o{  Hereola,  t>  tv  '^ 
coasts  of  Afirica  and  Spain,  and  eventfV**' 
own  islands.  [Britannia,  p.  126,  a.]  ^»»''°  ^[ 
Mediterranean  they  planted  numeroosf*®^*;'^ 
its  islands,  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  tfad  eif^- 
the  N.   coast  of  Africa,  the  chief  of  «^  "''-^^ 
Carthago  ;  they  had   also  aettkoentt  «\  t^' 
Ettxine  and  in  Aaia  Minor.    In  the  E-  »^ 
have  records  of  their  voyages  to  OrBJth  ®  *^  ^ 
tion  witfi  the  naw  of  Solomon,  and  to  the  c*- 
of  Africa  under  the  kings  of  Efeypt  [An^^^ 
22,  b.]     They  were  aucceaavely  subdaea  bt  i  * 
Assyriana,  Babylonians,   Persians,  Maad^ 
and  Romans ;  but  neither  these  ooaqoeiti,  e^  *- 
rivalry  of  Carthage,  entirely  rained  their  J  J 
merce,  which  waa  atill  considerable  at  the^ -^ 
tian  era ;  on  the  contrary,  their  ships  fera'i' 
fleet  of  Persia  and  the  Syrian  kings,  and  js.-^ .' 
the  Romans.  [SinoN,  Tvbos,  &c.]    Vti<'  * 
Romans,  Phoenice  formed  a  part  of  the  pron- 
Syria;  and,  under  the  E.  empire,  it  was  fr 
with  the  addition  of  Coele-Syria,  into  the  F' ' 
of  Phoenice  Libanesia  or  Libanensis. 

Fhoenloe  (♦ow^M).  1.  (flimKX  «i»K;: 
commerdal  town  on  the  eoast  of  tbe  Epirrtf  n  ■ 
district  Chaonia,  56  milet  N.W.  of  ButhrfU" 
the  midst  of  a  marshy  country.  It  was  «tr''- 
fortified  by  Justinian.— «.  A  amaD  island  oSif^ 
Narbonensis,  belonging  to  the  Scoeefaades. 
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P1i06bI<^VBI  Man  {rh  ^ivdrior  WAoyox :  ^t- 
9o^il  <MAMr0tt\  the  put  of  the  Meditemmaan 
which  muhet  the  coaat  of  Phoenioeu 

IboenXotto  (^ii^ficovt:  ^ii»uc»drrtof,^oiriico^- 
fftos).  L  Alio  Fhoeniz  (Wy<(),  a  barhour  on 
the  S^  of  Crete,  vitHed  by  St  Paul  dating  his  Toy- 
age  to  Rome.  (Acta,  zxrii.  12.)^S.  The  harbour 
of  the  city  of  Cotone,  m  Messenia.^8.  A  lea-port 
of  the  iaiaad  of  Cytheia.^4.  (ChMmA  or  Sgri 
Limam  f%  a  harbour  of  Ionia,  in  Ana  Minor,  at  the 
foot  of  Mt.  Mimaa.— 0.  (DtUktaA,  Rn.),  a  floa- 
Fishing  city  m  the  S.  of  Lycia,  on  Mt  Olympoi, 
with  a  harbour  bdow  it  It  ia  often  called  Olym^ 
pus.  Having  become,  mider  the  Romans,  one  of 
the  head-qoarten  of  the  pirates,  who  celebrated 
here  the  festival  and  mysteries  of  Mithras,  it  was 
destroyed  by  Senrilins  iMurieoa. 

PhOWJPflML     [ASOLIAB  INSULA*.] 

Phoenix  (^I'l^).  L  Son  of  Agenor  by  Agriope 
or  Telephassa,  and  brother  of  Europa,  bat  Homer 
makes  him  the  &ther  of  Euiopa.  Being  sent  by 
his  fiither  in  search  of  his  sister,  who  was  carried 
off  by  Zeus,  he  settled  in  the  country,  which  was 
called  after  him  Phoenicia.«-2.  Son  of  Amyntor 
by  Cleobule  or  Hippodamia,  and  king  of  the  Do- 
lopes,  took  part  in  the  Calydoniaa  hunt  His 
father  Amyntor  neglected  his  leffitimate  wife,  and 
attached  himself  to  a  mistress ;  whereupon  Cleobule 
persuaded  her  son  to  seduce  her  rind.  When 
Amyntor  discovered  the  crime,  he  cursed  Phoenix, 
who  shortly  afterwards  fled  to  Pelens.  Peleus  re- 
ceived him  kindly,  made  him  the  ruler  of  the  conn- 
try  of  the  Dolopea,  on  the  frontiers  of  Phthia,  and 
entrusted  to  him  his  son  Achilles,  whom  he  was  to 
educate.  He  afterwards  accompanied  Achilles  on 
his  expedition  against  Troy.  Acoordinff  to  another 
tradition.  Phoenix  did  not  dishonour  nis  &ther*s 
mistress,  but  she  merely  accused  him  of  having 
made  improper  overtures  to  her,  in  consequence  of 
which  his  fisther  put  out  bis  eyes.  But  Peleus 
took  him  to  Chiron,  who  restored  to  him  his  sight 
Phoenix  moreover  is  said  to  have  called  the  son  of 
Achilles  Neoptolemus,  after  Lycoraedes  had  called 
him  Pyrrfaus.  Neoptolemus  was  believed  to  have 
buried  Phoenix  at  Fion  in  Macedonia  or  at  Trachis 
in  Thessaly.^S.  A  fabulous  bird  Phoenix,  which, 
according  to  a  tale  rekted  to  Herodotus  (ii.  7S)  at 
Heliopolis  in  Egypt,  visited  that  place  once  in 
every  500  years,  on  his  father^s  death,  and  buried 
him  in  the  sanctuary  of  Helios.  For  th  is  purpose  the 
Phoenix  was  believed  to  come  from  Arabia,  and  to 
make  an  egg  of  myrrh  as  large  as  possible  ;  this 
egg  he  thennollowed'ont  and  put  into  it  his  &ther, 
closing  it  up  carefully,  and  the  egg  was  believed 
then  to  be  of  exactly  the  same  weight  as  before. 
This  bird  was  represented  as  resembling  an  eagle, 
with  feathers  partly  red  and  partly  golden.  It  is 
further  related,  that  when  his  Hie  drew  to  a  close, 
he  built  a  nest  for  himself  in  Arabia,  to  which  he 
imparted  the  power  of  generation,  so  that  after  his 
death  a  new  phoenix  rose  out  of  it  As  soon  as 
the  latter  was  grown  up,  he,  like  his  predecessor, 
proceeded  to  Heliopolis  in  Egypt  and  burned  and 
buried  his  father  in  the  temple  of  Helios. — Accord- 
ing to  a  story  which  haa  gained  more  currency  in 
modem  times,  the  Phoenix,  when  he  arrived  at  a 
very  old  age  (some  say  500  and  others  1461  years), 
committed  himself  to  the  flamet.— Others,  again, 
state  that  only  one  Phoenix  lived  at  a  time,  and 
that  when  he  died  a  worm  crept  forth  from  hia 
body,  and  waa  developed  into  a  new  Phoenix  by 
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the  heat  of  the  sun.  His  death,  further,  took  place 
in  Egypt  after  a  life  of  7006  years.  —  Another 
modification  of  the  nme  story  rehites,  that  when 
the  Phoenix  arrived  at  the  age  of  500  years,  he 
built  for  himself  a  funeral  pile,  consisting  of  spices, 
settled  upon  it,  and  died.  Out  of  the  decomposing 
body  he  then  rose  again,  and  having  grown  up,  he 
wrapped  the  remains  of  his  old  body  up  in  myrrh, 
carried  them  to  Heliopolis,  and  burnt  them  Uiere. 
Similar  stories  of  marvellous  birds  occur  in  many 
parts  of  the  East,  as  in  Persia,  the  legend  of  the 
bird  Simorg,  and  in  India  that  of  the  bird  Semendar. 

Phoenix  (Wifi|),  a  small  river  in  the  S.E.  of 
Thessaly,  flowing  into  the  Asopus  near  Thermo- 
pylae. 

nioaniz.  [Probnicus,  No.  1.] 

Pboatias  or  Pbytia  (^otrccoi,  ^ocrfoi,  ^vrfo, 
Thuc),  a  town  in  Aoamania  on  a  hill,  W.  of 
Stratus. 

FkolagaildfM  («oA^av8for :  Polykcmdro)j  an 
idand  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  one  of  the  smaller  Cy- 
clades,  situated  between  Melos  and  Sicinos. 

FhfilM  {^X6ri:  Olono),  a  mountam  forming 
the  boundary  between  Arcadia  and  Elis ;  being  a 
S.  continuation  of  Mt  Erymanthus,  in  which  the 
rivers  Selleis  and  Ladon  took  their  origin.  It  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Centaurs. 

[PROLU&] 

Fhfiliia  (^Xor),  a  Centaur,  a  son  of  Lilenus 
and  the  nymph  Melia.  He  was  accidentally  slain 
by  one  of  the  poisoned  arrows  of  Hertules.  The 
mountain,  between  Arcadia  and  Elis,  where  he 
was  buried,  was  called  Pholoe  after  him.  The 
details  of  his  story  are  given  on  p.  309,  a. 

Fliorbaiitla.    [Axoatbs.] 

FhorbM  (♦^ptfof).  1.  Son  of  Lapithes  and 
Orsinome,  and  brother  of  Periphaa.  The  Rhodians, 
in  punoanoe  of  an  oncle,  are  said  to  have  invited 
him  into  their  island  to  deliver  it  from  snakes,  and 
afterwards  to  have  honoured  hhn  with  heroic  wor- 
ship. From  this  circumstance  he  was  called  Ophi- 
uchus,  and  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  placed 
among  the  stars.  According  to  another  tradition, 
Phorbas  went  from  Thessaly  to  Olenot,  where 
Alevtor,  king  of  Elis,  made  use  of  his  assistance 
against  Pelops,  and  shared  his  kingdom  with  him. 
Phorbas  then  gave  hia  daughter  Diogenia  in  mar- 
riage to  Alector,  and  he  himself  married  Hyrmine, 
a  sister  of  Alector,  by  whom  be  became  the  father 
of  Augeas  and  Actor.  He  is  also  described  as  a  bold 
boxer,  and  is  said  to  have  plundered  the  temple  of 
Delphi  along  with  the  Phlegyae,  but  to  have  been 
defeated  bv  Apollo. 

Fhorddea,  Pherpfdai,  or  PhoroyiiXdai,  that 
is,  the  daughters  of  Phorcus  and  Ceto,  or  the 
Gorgons  and  Graeae.    [Gorgonbs  and  Graxak.] 

Pluiroai,  Fhoivyi,  or  Pborejn  (^tfpMor,  ^6f>- 
icvt,  ^pmnf).  L  A  sea-deity,  is  described  by 
Homer  as  **  the  old  man  of  the  sea,"  to  whom  a 
harbour  in  Ithaca  was  dedicated,  and  is  called  the 
father  of  the  nymph  Thoosa.  Later  writers  call 
him  a  son  of  Pontus  and  Ge,  and  a  brother  of 
Thaumas,  Nereus,  Eurybia,  and  Ceto.  By  his 
sister  Ceto  he  becalme  the  father  of  the  Oraeac  and 
Gorgonea,  the  Hesperian  dragon,  and  the  Hespe- 
rides  ;  and  by  Hecate  or  Crntais,  he  waa  the  fatner 
of  Scylla.^2.  Son  of  Phaenops,  commander  of 
the  Phrygians  of  Ascania,  assisted  Priam  in  the 
Trojan  war,  but  was  slain  bv  Ajax. 

Phonalta  («o^^«»').  1  a  celebrated  Athe- 
nian  general,  the  son  of  Asopius.  He  distinguished 
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himielf  particolarly  in  the  oommand  of  an  Athe* 
nun  fleet  in  the  Corinthian  gulf^  where  with  ht 
inferior  forces  he  gained  lonie  brilliant  victorief 
over  the  Peloponneaian  fleet  in  B.  &  429.  In  the 
ensuing  winter  he  landed  on  the  coast  of  Acama- 
nia»  and  advanced  into  the  interior,  where  he  alio 
gained  tome  soocesses.  He  was  a  man  of  remark- 
abl  V  temperate  habits,  and  a  strict  disci^inarian.— 
2.  A  peripatetic  philosopher  of  Ephestia,  of  whom 
is  told  the  story  that  he  disconrsed  for  scTeral 
hours  before  Hannibal  on  the  military  art  and  the 
duties  of  a  general.  When  his  admiring  auditory 
asked  Hannibal  what  he  thought  of  him,  the  hitter 
replied,  that  of  all  the  old  Uockheads  whom  he 
had  seen,  none  could  match  Phtffmion. 

Phoxmis  orPhormiu  i*6pius,  ^6pfios\  a  native 
of  Maenalus  in  Arcadia,  removed  to  Sialy,  where 
he  becama  intimate  with  Oelon,  whose  children  he 
educated.  He  distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier, 
both  under  Oelon  and  Hieron  his  brother.  In 
gratitude  for  his  martial  successes,  he  dedicated 
gifts  to  Zeus  at  Olympia,  and  to  Apollo  at  Delphi. 
He  is  associated  by  Aristotle  with  Epicharmns,  as 
one  of  the  originators  of  comedy,  or  of  a  particular 
form  of  it 

PhMntos  (^o^ycvv),  son  of  Inachns  and  the 
Oceanid  Melia  or  Archia,  was  a  brother  of  Aegia- 
leus  and  the  ruler  of  Aigos.  He  was  manned  to 
the  nymph  Laodice,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  Niobe,  Apis,  and  Car.  According  to  other 
writen  his  sons  were  Pelaagus,  lasus,  and  Agenor, 
who,  after  their  &ther^  death,  divided  the  king- 
dom of  Aigos  among  themselves.  Phoroneus  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  who  offered  sacrifices 
to  Hera  at  Aigos,  and  to  have  united  the  people, 
who  until  then  had  lived  in  scattered  habitations, 
into  a  city  which  was  called  after  him  turn  ^opm 
9ik69,  The  patronymic  Phoronides  is  sometimes 
used  for  Aigives  in  general,  and  especially  to  d^- 
signata  Amphtanus  and  Adiastus. 

Phortiili  (*opt»rfi),  a  sunuume  of  lo,  being 
according  to  some  a  desoendanty  and  according  to 
others  a  sister  of  Phoroneus. 

Ph5ti[iii  («i/riof ),  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
in  the  9th  century,  played  a  distinguished  part  in 
the  political  and  religious  history  of  his  aoe.  After 
holding  various  high  offices  in  the  Byiantme  court, 
he  was,  although  previously  a  layman,  elected 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  a.  o.  858,  in  place 
of  Ignatius,  who  had  been  deposed  l^  Baidas, 
who  was  all-powerful  at  the  court  of  his  nephew 
Michael  III.,  then  a  minor.  The  patriarchate  of 
Photius  was  a  stormy  one,  and  full  of  vicissitudes. 
The  cause  of  Ignatius  was  espoused  by  the  Uomish 
church ;  and  Photius  thus  became  one  of  the  great 
promoters  of  the  schism  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Churches.  In  867  Photius  was  himself 
deposed  by  the  emperor  Basil  I.,  and  Ignatius  was 
restored;  but  on  the  death  of  Ignatius  in  877, 
Photius,  who  had  meantime  gained  the  fiivour  of 
Basil,  was  again  elevated  to  the  patriarchate.  On 
the  death  of  Basil  in  886,  Photius  was  accused 
of  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  new  emperor 
Leo  VI.,  and  was  banished  to  a  monastery  in 
Armenia,  where  he  seems  to  have  remained  till 
his  death.  Photius  was  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  his  time,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  busy  life 
found  time  for  the  compoeition  of  numerous  wwka, 
several  of  which  have  come  down  to  us.  Of  these 
ia,"?**  important  U  entiUed  MynobUdUm  sea 
BiUMHimea  (Mi^^ifiUK  H  B««\ui4«,).     It  may 
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be  desoibed  as  an  extensive  levisw  of  aaoct 
Oreek  literature  by  a  schobr  of  hmnenie  enditie 
and  sound  judgment  It  is  an  exttsKdiuiymaa- 
ment  of  literaiy  eneigy,  fir  it  was  vritten  viiilc 
the  author  was  engaged  in  an  tm\amj  to  Atfyii^ 
at  the  request  of  Phothu*  brather  TsnniB,  vba 
desired  an  account  of  the  books  whid  Photias  hi 
read  in  hu  aboenee.  It  eontaiiis  the  snalTiei  cf 
or  eztracta  from  280  volumes ;  and  numj  nlsai^ 
works  are  only  known  tons  fion  the  scanatviuc 
Photius  has  given  of  them.  The  best  edition «: 
thUworkisbyBekker,Berlin,  1824—1825.  I^ 
tins  was  also  the  author  of  a  AbaioetBua,  lad  oft 
ZfSsrsoM  or  Oloaaary,  which  hat  xesched  u  mi  tat 
imperfect  state.  It  was  first  published  bj  fi<3- 
mann.  Lips.  1808,  and  subsequently  st  hU^^ 
1822,  from  the  papers  of  Ponon.  Pkobiu  Hi^ 
wise  wrote  many  theological  works,  some  of  wlisi 
have  been  published,  and  othen  itiU  remsio  is  3b 

Flnaftta  (vA  ^pdmoy  and  other  forat),  ft  f^ 
city  of  Media  Atropatene,  the  winter  naimti 
the  Parthian  kings,  especially  as  a  refoge  is  ux 
of  war,  lay  &E.  of  Oua,  near  the  river  Ami6a 
The  mountain  fortress  of  Y«n  (O^),  vbicb  ni 
besieged  by  Antony,  was  probably  the  am  i^' 

FhnfttieM,  king  of  Paithia.  [AesaosX^ - 

Phxaitei,  the  name  of  4  kmgi  of  Pinisk 
[Absacm,  V.  VII.  XI L  XV.] 

Phmua  or  Pbimiim  (fp^rQ  «  ♦pn"^ 
the  last  and  one  of  the  most  impodaBt  Bjn^ 
historians,  waa  freqacntly  employed  oa  iopvatf 
public  business  by  Conatantine  XUL,  tM  ^, 
emperor  of  Conatantinople.  On  the  oip&R  c 
Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  ia  14S3,  P^°^ 
was  lednced  to  aUveiy,  bat  soeceeded  is  a^ 
his  escape.  He  anbaeqnently  retirsd  to  i  ecu*- 
tery,  where  he  wrote  his  GiraMoa.  Tbii  na 
extends  from  1259  to  1477,  and  is  the  bio«  *■»- 
able  authority  for  the  hbto^  of  the  aather*  osf. 
especially  for  the  capture  of  Constsntiaofik  ^^^ 
edited  by  Alter,  Vienna,  1796,  and  bj  Bd^ 
Bonn,  1888.  . 

Tknmtm  (*pa6^nit\  Qai  king  of  H<dii.  vi 
son  of  Deiooea,  whom  he  succeeded,  i^H  ^ 
B.&656to634.  He  first  oonqueied the P«»°>* 
and  then  subdued  the  greater  paztof  Aas,^~" 
at  leqgth  defeated  and  killed  while  )mjv^^ 
Ninas  (Nineveh),  the  capital  of  the  As?n>B 
pire.    He  was  saneeded  by  his  eon  QfsAm.    . 

Fbzleliuii  (^jpfnorX  a  movntain  in  tbe  t-  ^ 
Locris  near  Thermopylae. 

Fhzieteii.  [Cms:  Labisra,  II.  2.] 

Fhxiza  (•y4«. *p^^ e^i  PtJet^'S^^'^ 
town  of  Elis  in  TripbyKa  on  the  boiden  ot  Pi^-^ 
was  situated  upon  a  ateep  hill  on  the  rim  Alpi^'^ 
and  was  30  stadia  from  Olympia.  Itvaafeu;^'^ 
by  the  Hinyae,  and  la  Mid  to  have  dcrivM  '^ 
name  from  Phriina. 

Fhziziu  (*pf(or),  son  of  Athamu  and  Nepi' ' 
and  brother  of  Helle.  In  conaeqnenoe  of  ^  ' 
trigoes  of  his  stepmother,  Ino,  he  was  to  be  0(^ 
fioed  to  Zens ;  but  Nephele  rescued  her  2  chLii'j 
who  rede  away  thraugh  the  air  upon  the  raa  *'*' 
the  gfdden  fleece,  the  gift  of  Heimea  ^^"^^ 
Sigeom  and  the  Chersoncms,  Helle  fell  io»*  *^ 
sea  which  was  called  after  her  the  HeDefT^^ 
but  Phiizus  arrived  in  nfety  in  Colchii,  the  kj^ 

doffi  of  Aeetes,  who  gave  him  his  daogfattf  <^^ 
dope  in  maniage.  Phrixus  saerifieed  the  r/ 
which  had  earned  him,  to  Zeus  Phjxiiu  «jf 
phyatioa,  and  gava  its  fleece  to  Aeetes,  vha  b« 
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ened  it  to  in  ode  tree  in  the  grore  of  Ares.  ThiB 
fleece  vai  afterwardt  carried  awmy  by  Jaaon  and 
the  Aifoototi.  [Jawn.]  Bj  Chalciope  Phrixoa 
beoune  the  fiither  of  Ai^oa,  Melas,  Phrontia,  Cj- 
liMnu,  ind  Pretbon.  Phrizni  either  died  of  old 
ift  in  the  kingdom  of  Aeetea,  or  waa  killed  by 
Ktein  m  eonaeqaenoe  of  an  oiaele,  or  returned  to 
)itb<nDeniia,  in  the  eonntiy  of  the  Min3ruu. 
Pkrixu  (fp((dt),  a  river  in  Aigolia,  which 
lovt  into  the  AigoUc  gnlf  between  Temeniiim  and 

Pkiygia  Mater,  a  name  fireqnently  giTen  to 
V^^loi  becauae  ahe  waa  eapedally  worahipped  in 
*hiTpa. 

PhijfffU  (fjpvyfis:  4>p^{,  pL  ^pirfts,  Phiyz, 
Mrm)i  ft  oooatiy  of  Aaia  Minor,  which  waa  of 
ny  diffiennt  extent  at  different  perioda.  Accord- 
Df  to  the  diriaion  of  the  prorinoea  under  the  Ro- 
Btt  enpire,  Phrygia  formed  the  E.  part  of  the 
nrince  of  Aaia,  and  waa  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
^I.nU,  Lydia,  and  Caria,  on  the  S.  by  Lycia  and 
'i*idia,  oo  the  E.  by  Lycaonia  (which  ia  often 
fkowd  u  a  part  of  Phrygia)  and  Galatia  (which 
rnody  belonged  to  Phrygia),  and  on  the  N.  by 
^ithrnia.  ^jth  reference  to  ita  phyaical  gcogra- 
>}r.  it  focmed  the  W.  part  (aa  Cappadocia  did  the 
1^- )  of  the  gieat  centml  table>Iand  of  Aaia  Minor, 
vi}^ntA  \j  the  cliaina  of  Olympua  on  the  N. 
ud  Tuvu  on  the  S^  and  breaking  on  the  W. 
Dto  the  ridgca  which  aeparate  the  gratt  valleya  of 
^«  HcaMua,  the  Mabanobr,  Ac,  and  which  form 
h^  headlanda  of  the  W.  coaat  Thia  table>land 
^if  vu  intenected  by  mountain-chaina,  and 
>i'>md  by  the  upper  eouraea  and  tributariea  of  the 
'^>n  JQtt  mentioned  in  ita  W.  part,  and  in  ita 
^-  pvt  by  thoae  of  the  Rhyndacvs  and  Sanoa- 
■^'^  Theae  parte  of  the  country  were  very  fex^ 
>,  «*pedaUy  in  the  valley  of  the  Sangarina,  but 
I  thp  S.  and  E.  the  atreama  which  deacend  from 
■ami  W  thcraaelvea  in  extenaive  aalt  marahea 
cM  nit  laket,  imne  of  which  are  atill  fiunoua,  aa 
^  ftncient  tiaea,  for  their  manufecturea  of  aalt 
^f'  PhfTgiaoa  were  a  diatinct  and  remarkable 
"jp!f,  vhoN  origin  ia  one  of  the  moat  difficult 
r^'Mrmi  of  antiquity.  They  churned  a  very  high 
tivjity;  and  according  to  the  amuaing  account 
1^-")  by  Hendotua  of  the  abaurd  experiment  of 
'tunmrtichna,  king  of  Egypt,  on  the  firat  aponta- 
'*^*  ipeech  of  children,  they  were  thought  to 
^^f  been  proved  the  moat  ancient  of  people.  Elae- 
><•%  Herodotaa  mentiona  a  Macedonian  tnuii- 
'•*  that  the  Phrygea  formerly  dwelt  in  Mace- 
•■  a.  under  the  name  of  Brigea ;  and  later  writera 
^v  that  they  paaaed  over  into  Aaia  Minor  100 
'T»  after  the  Trojan  war.  They  are,  however, 
'•tion«d  by  Homer  aa  already  aettled  on  the 
'k«  of  the  Sangariua,  where  later  writera  tell 
'  <*  the  powerful  Phrygian  kingdom  of  OoRoioa 
'  ^  MioAa.  Although  any  near  approach  to  cer- 
'^v  ii  hopeleaa,  it  would  aeem  that  they  wen  a 
''*''^  of  the  gnat  Thiadan  fiunily,  aettled,  in 
^'«  of  oolmown  antiquity,  in  the  N.  W.  of  Aaia 
^■vr,  u  &r  aa  the  ahorea  of  the  Helleapont  and 
^^^tia,  nd  perfaapa  of  the  Euzine,  and  that  the 
'*-^rt  mtgiationa  of  other  Thmcian  peoplea,  aa 
'  ^T&i,  Bithym,  Myaiana,  and  Tencriana,  drove 
**)  fenher  inland,  till,  from  thia  canae,  and  per- 
'«  too  by  the  cQoqacaU  of  the  Phrvgian  kinga 
>'*  oppoaite  direction,  they  nached  the  Halya 
^t.>E.aadtheTaaniaontheS.  They  wen  not, 
*''o,cttt2nly  diiplaeed  by  the  Myiiau  and  Tra- 
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criana  from  the  country  between  Ae  ahona  of  the 
Helleapont  and  Propontia  and  Mta.  Ida  and  Olym- 
pua, when  they  continued  aide  by  aide  with  the 
Greek  coloniea,  and  when  their  name  waa  preserved 
in  that  of  the  diatrict  under  all  aubaequent  changea, 
namely  Phrygia  lUiior  or  Phrygia  HeUatpoatna. 
The  kingdom  of  Phtygia  waa  conquered  by  Croe- 
aua,  and  formed  part  of  the  Peraian,  Macedonian, 
and  Syn-Orecian  empirea ;  but,  imder  the  laat, 
the  N.E.  part,  adjacent  to  Paphlagonia  and  the 
Halve,  waa  conquered  by  the  Oaula,  and  formed 
the  W.  part  of  Oalatia  ;  and  a  part  W.  of  thia. 
containing  the  richeat  portion  of  the  country,  about 
the  Sangariua,  waa  aubjected  by  the  kinga  of  Bithy- 
nia:  thia  laat  portion  waa  the  object  of  a  conteet 
between  the  kinga  of  Bithynia  and  Peigamoa,  but 
at  laat,  by  the  dedaion  of  the  Roniana,  it  waa 
added,  under  the  name  of  Phrygia  Epictetua  (^. 
iwUtnfTos,  Lt,  ike  aeqmred  Pkrypia%  to  the  king- 
dom of  Peigamua,  to  which  the  whole  of  Phrygui 
waa  aaaigned  by  the  Romana,  af^  the  overthrow 
of  Antiochua  the  Great  in  B.C.  190.  With  the 
rest  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamua,  Phrygia  paaaed 
to  the  Romana  by  the  teatament  of  Atttdua  III., 
and  thua  became  a  part  of  the  province  of  Aaia, 
B.  c.  1 30.  Aa  to  the  diatinctive  namea :  the  in- 
land diatrict  uaually  undentood  by  the  name  of 
Phrygia,  when  it  occura  alone,  waa  alao  called 
Great  Phrygia  or  Phiygia  Proper,  in  contradia- 
tinction  to  the  Leaser  Phrygia  or  Phrygia  on  the 
Helleapont ;  and  of  thia  Great  or  Proper  Phrygia, 
the  N.  part  waa  called,  aa  juat  atated,  Phrygia 
Epictetua,  and  the  S.  part,  adjacent  to  the  Taurus, 
waa  called,  from  ita  position,  Phrygia  Parorioa 
(^.  wap6pu>s).  At  the  diviaion  of  the  provinoea  in 
the  4th  century,  the  laat  mentioned  part,  alao 
called  Phrygia  Piaidicua,  waa  aaaigned  to  Piaidia ; 
and  the  S.W.  portion,  about  the  Maeander,  to 
Caria :  and  the  nmainder  waa  divided  into  Phrygia 
Salntaria,  on  the  E.,  with  Synnada  for  ita  capital, 
and  Phrygia  Pacatiana  on  the  W.,  extending  N. 
and  S.  from  Bithynia  to  Pamphylia.  —  Phni'gia 
waa  rich  in  producta  of  every  kind.  Its  moun- 
taina  fumiahed  gold  and  marble ;  ita  ralleya  oil  and 
wine  ;  the  leas  fertile  hills  in  the  W.  aflPorded  pna- 
tun  for  aheep,  whose  wool  waa  highly  celebrated  ; 
and  even  the  marahea  of  the  S.E.  fumiahed  abun- 
dance of  aalL — In  connection  with  the  early  in- 
tellectual cultun  of  Greece,  Phrygia  is  highly 
important.  The  earliest  Greek  muaic,  eapecially 
that  (tf  the  flute,  was  borrowed  in  part,  through 
the  Aaiatic  coloniea,  from  Phrygia,  and  one  of  the 
thne  muaical  modes  waa  called  the  Phrygian. 
With  thia  country  alao  wen  doaely  aaaociated  the 
orgiea  of  Dionyaua,  and  of  Cybele,  the  Mother  of 
the  Goda,  the  Phrygia  Mater  of  the  Roman  poets. 
After  the  Peraian  conqueat,  however,  the  Phiy- 
giana  aeem  to  have  lost  all  intellectual  activity,  and 
they  became  proverbial  among  the  Greek  a  and  Ko- 
mana  for  aubmiaaiveneaa  and  atupidity. —  It  ahould 
be  obaerved  that  the  Roman  poeta  constantly  use 
the  epithet  Phrygian  aa  equivalent  to  Trojan. 

Puyiii  {fffirti)^  one  of  the  moat  celebrated 
Athenian  hetairae,  waa  a  native  of  Theapiae  in 
Boeotia.  Her  beauty  procured  for  her  ao  much 
wealth  that  ahe  ia  aaid  to  have  offered  to  nbuild 
the  walb  of  Thebea,  after  they  had  been  destroyed 
by  Alexander,  if  ahe  might  be  allowed  to  put  up 
thia  inscription  on  the  walls :  —  **  Alexander  de- 
stroyed them,  but  Phryne,  the  hetain,  nbuilt 
them.*'    She  had  among  her  adminra  many  of  the 
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nmt  cdebntod  men  of  the  age  of  Philip  and 
Alexander,  and  tiie  beautj  of  her  fonn  gnve  riee 
to  tome  of  the  greatest  workt  of  art.  The  moct 
oelebmted  picture  of  Apellei)  hia  **  VennB  Ano- 
dyomene**  [Apsllsh],  if  laid  to  hare  been  a 
repraienlation  of  Phryne,  who,  at  a  pnUie  fostind 
at  Eleiina,  entered  ^e  tea  with  dishevelled  bail: 
The  oelebmted  Cnidian  Venus  oi  Pnucitelea,  who 
wia  one  of  her  loTcrs,  was  taken  firora  her. 

FkiynXdnu  (^^p^ixot).  L  An  Athenian,  and 
one  of  the  early  tngic  poets,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  disciple  of  Thespi^  He  gained  his  fint  tngic 
victory  in  b.  a  51 1,  24  yean  after  Thespis  (535), 
12  yean  after  Choerilus  (523X  and  12  yean  before 
Aesehylns  (499) ;  and  his  last  in  476,  on  which  oc- 
casion Themistoclcs  was  his  dktragmtf  and  recorded 
the  event  by  an  inscription.  Phrynichus  probably 
went,  like  other  poets  of  the  age,  to  the  court  of 
Hiero,  and  there  died.  In  ell  the  accounts  of  the 
rise  and  development  of  tngcdy,  the  chief  place 
after  Thespis  is  assigned  to  Ph^^hns ;  and  the 
ifflprovemeDts  which  he  iatndii<xd  in  the  internal 
poetical  diaracter  of  the  drama,  entitle  him  to  be 
considered  as  the  real  inventor  of  tngedy.  For 
the  light,  ludicrDUB,  Bacchanalian  stories  of  Thee- 
pis,  he  substituted  regular  and  sorious  subjects, 
taken  either  from  the  heroic  age,  or  ^e  heroic 
deeds  which  Ulustrated  the  history  of  hia  own 
time.  In  these  he  aimed,  not  so  much  to  amnse 
the  audience  as  to  move  their  passions;  and  so 
powerftd  was  the  effect  of  his  tragedy  on  the  ca|>> 
tore  of  Miletus,  that  the  audience  burst  into  tears, 
and  fined  the  poet  1000  drachmae,  because  he  had 
exhibited  the  sufferings  of  a  kindred  people*  and 
even  passed  a  law  that  no  one  should  ever  again 
make  use  of  ^lalt  drama.  To  the  light  mimetic 
chorus  of  Thespis  he  added  the  sublime  music  of 
dithjmmbic  ch<ffU5ei.  Aristcq>hanes  more  than 
once  contrasts  these  ancient  and  beantifal  melodies 
with  the  involved  re6nement8  of  later  poets. 
Phrynichna  was  the  fint  poet  who  introduced 
masks,  r^resenting  female  persons  in  the  dnma. 
He  also  paid  particular  attention  to  the  dances  of 
the  chorus.  In  the  drama  of  Phrynichus,  how- 
ever, the  chorus  still  retained  the  principal  place, 
and  it  was  reserved  for  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles 
to  bring  the  dialogue  and  action  into  their  due 
position. -^9.  A  distinguished  comic  poet  of  the  Old 
Comedy,  was  a  contemporary  of  Eupolis,  and  flou- 
rished RC.  429. -i- 3.  A  Greek  sophist  and  gram- 
marian, described  by  some  as  an  Arabian,  and  by 
othen  as  a  Bithynian,  lived  under  M.  Aurelius 
and  CSommodtts.  His  great  woric  was  entitled 
So^tiTTtid)  llafKurKfv^  in  37  books,  of  whidi  we 
still  possess  a  fragment,  published  by  Bekker,  in 
his  Aneedaia  Graeoa^  Berol  1814,  vol.  L  He  also 
wrote  a  Lexicon  of  Attic  words  ('EirAoT^  ^ftdrwr 
koHl  6¥Ofidrt¥  *ATTtic£v),  which  is  extant :  the  best 
edition  is  by  Lobeck,  Lips.  1830. 

Phrynsii  {fpdwK^  or  Fhiyiiia  («pvMf),  a 
celebnted  dithyrambic  poet,  of  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  was  a  native  of  Mytilene,  but 
flourished  at  Athens.  His  innovationa,  eflfemi- 
musies,  and  frigidness,  are  repeatedly  attadced  by 
the  comic  poets.  Among  the  innovations  which 
he  is  said  to  have  made,  was  the  addition  of  2 
strings  to  the  heptachord.  He  waa  the  fint  who 
gained  the  victory  in  the  musical  contests  esta- 
blished by  Pericles,  in  connection  with  the  Pana- 

**»2f5.''"**^  probably  in  B.  a  445. 
rhthla.    [PHxaiom.] 
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fhthUtis  (««i«ns:  Mi^fus),  a diitrict ia tltt 
&B.  of  TheoMdy,  bounded  on  the  S.  b j  tli«  ^ 
liac  guU;  and  on  the  E.  by  the  F^BMflBl  goU,  aai 
inhabited  by  AchaeanL  [Tbissaix*.]  Hok 
calls  it  FbthU  (♦Oiif),  and  meatiflatadty  of  tbt 
same  name,  which  was  celebatei  ss  the  Radea 
ofAdkillesL  Hence  the  poeU  esQ  AduUci  ?Ua 
hero^  and  his  lather  Peleas  PlOtm  rea 

Phthlia  (t^  M/pa,  «6<ip»p  V),  a  mnKis 
of  Caiia,  forming  a  put  or  a  farench  of  LabBOt » 
habited  by  a  people  called  M(pes. 

PkflMpUigl  (♦0eip^^a>«i, I c. edvi fl^fe, 
a  Scythian  people  near  the  Cancssos*  or,  icconis: 
to  some,  beyond  the  river  Rha,  in  Ssnutisiai' 
tica. 

Fhja.     [PlSISTRATUS.] 

P^Cfll  (♦1MC0C9 :  iiaf-Snn or haUi^^  1 
promontory  on  the  ceost  of  Cyrcnaics,  a  littk  W 
of  ApoUonia  and  N.  W.  of  CTiene.  It  ii  tiie  N 
most  headland  of  Libya  E.  of  the  LesierSnti 
and  the  neareot  point  oC  this  cosst  to  tbi  ^ 
Europe,  the  diataooe  from  Phyens  to  l^f'^ 
the  S.  proaontory  ef  Peleponnessa,  ^ea%  ^ 
miles.  There  was  a  small  town  of  the  ■BtiA 
on  the  haadhmd. 

Fll^lM  («iAiiici|).  L  A  small  ton  of  t» 
solyin  Phthiotia,  S.E.of  Eretria,andEo(Es:f2i 
on  the  N.  slope  of  ML  Othryt.  Itwsitb)e'> 
place  of  Proteailana— -S.  A  town  of  ^4^  - 
Molossia.— 4.  Atownin  Arosdiasfisrtlui3i2X4 
of  the  Alphena,  on  the  frontien  of  Te^  ^ 
Laoonia. 

Fhjl&eu  (♦^Aoaes),  son  of  Ddcn  ni  I'-' 
mode,  and  husband  of  Peridymene  or  Q^ 
the  daughter  of  Minyaa,  by  whom  he  beoav  i- 
fotherof  Iphiduaand  Aleimede.  He  irsi  btbr'- 
to  be  the  founder  of  the  town  of  Phylsce,  iBTi:<^ 
saly.    Either  fimm  his  name  or  that  of  the  vn. 

hia  descendants,  Phylocua,  Iphidss,  sod  ^^ 
silans,  are  called  PMaeidaf. 

Fhjlazohiis  (Wao^os),   a  Greek  lof - 
writer,  and  a  contemporary  of  Aiatoi,  vaip^ ' 
a  native  of  Nanentia  m  ^fffV^  ^  f^  '', 
greater  part  of  his  life  at  Athena.   HisgnBt«^'^ 
was  a  history  in  28  books,  whidi  et^"^  ' 
period  of  52  years,  fiom  the  expediticact  PyR^*-' 
into  Pdoponnesoa,  b. c  272,  totheiti^^^*\ 
menes,  220.    Phylorchus  is  Tehematlj  >f^ 
by   Polybius*  who  charvee  him  vith  ^T- 
history  through  hia  partiality  to  Omooa  ^' 
his  hatred  against  Arotns  and  the  Achatfi^  • 
accusation  is  probably  not  unfomaded,  bat  it  r-aT- 
be  retorted  with  eqmil  justice  upon  Pdrbitts.  ^ 
has  foUen  into  the  opposite  ecnr  of  esagct]^ 
the  merits  of  Antns  and  his  party,  »i  ^-T 
dating  aeomenes.     The  style  ef  PhylarchiB  4 
peare  to  have  been  too  oratorkd  and  decknit^q 
but  it  was  at  the  aaae  tine  lively  and  attnr. 
The  fragmenta  of  Phylaichns  have  been  e»il^|' 
by  hochu  Lipa.  1836;  by  Brilekner,  Viatisl.  ^ 
ODd  byM{iller,.F>o^Be.fiMftir.(;rBee.  Pan&l:^' 

PhylM  (♦^Xot).    L  Kii«  of  the  IhTopei. ' 
attadced  and  shin  by  HaiDika,  becaose  bo  ^ 
violated  the  sanctuary  of  Ddphl  Byhisdac;^' 
Midea,  Hercnlea  became  the  fothcr  of  Ant^o^- ' 
— 9L  Son  of  Antioehna,  and  gmdson  of  Hftc<^ 
and  Mideo,  was  married  to  Deiphfle,  by  ▼b.a 
had  2  sona,  Hippotas  anl  Thersk*-3.  K:rx 
Bphyn  in  Thesprotia,  and  the  fothar  ef  ?oi}^ 
and  Aatyoche,  by  the  latter  oT  vhon  Bocu 
vaa  t^  fother  of  TkpoUnna 


PHYLB. 

P^  (*vA4:  *ukifftiOs:  Fili)^  a  demui  in 
Attica,  nd  a  tttoDglj  fortified  place,  belonging  to 
the  tiibe  Oeneia,  was  sitaated  on  the  oonfmes  of 
no«0tia,  uhI  on  the  S. W.  ttope  of  Mt  Pani^  It 
Is  roemonble  ai  the  [dace  width  Thrasybnliu  and 
:h9  Atfaenian  pstriote  leiaed,  aoon  after  the  end  of 
'i^  PelopoBMnan  war,  B.C.  404,  and  from  which 
i^cr  diTNtad  their  opentiona  againit  the  SO  Ty* 
lati  at  Athene. 

Phjku  (4«Af^),  eon  of  Angene,  waa  expelled 
7  hii  fiithar  bam  Ephym,  beciniae  he  gaye  evi- 
nce in  fiiToor  of  Hercnlea.  [See  p.  S09,  a.] 
If  then  cmigmfted  to  DidichinDL  Bj  Ctimene  or 
uQudia  he  beeaae  the  lather  of  Megea,  who  k 
'^ce  caUcd  PhyKdea. 

Phyilia.   [Dimophon,  No.  2.] 

FhyDJa  («dlAA<t),  a  diatrici  in  Thrace  S.  of  the 
'^'ynoo,  near  Mt.  Pangaena* 

FhyUsa  (♦i^AAof :  Fetrmo)^  a  town  of  Thea- 
lir  m  the  diflriet  Theeaaliotia,  N.  of  HetiopoUa. 

yhpuL  (•i^KttX  «  town  of  Manedonia  in  the 
iitriet  EoidaM. 

PhyiooB.  [Ptolsmavs.] 

Ayana  (♦^Mt ).  L  A  city  of  the  Oiolian 
.^crani  in  N.  Greece.  ^8.  {Paiieiakm\  a  town 
*>  ^^«  S.  eoaat  of  Quria,  in  the  Rhodian  teiritory, 
»'th  10  acBUoit  harbonr,  which  waa  need  aa  the 
'<rt  of  MjiHB,  and  waa  the  landing-place  for  tia- 
o>n  ctoag  from  Rhodea.  ^ Z,(Odonuk\  an  £. 
:  'utAiT  of  the  Tigria  in  Lower  Aaayria.  The 
>vn  oTOpii  alood  at  ito  junction  with  the  Tigris. 

Ajtiaaa  {^irmgy :  #vra7off),  a  town  in  Aelo- 
^  ]"  K.  of  Thenmnn,  on  the  lake  Tiichonifc 

^^^  [Picstux.] 

HeeatH.   [Picbnum.] 

^ic*Btla(Picentinaa:   Viemm\  a  town  in  the 

''  Campania  at  tha  head  of  the  Sinoa  Paeat^ 
'^  i^od  between  Salcninm  and  the  firantiera  of 

■Mtii^  the  iahabitanta  of  which  were  compelled 
r  ti)^  RoBaai,  in  eonaequenoe  of  their  rerolt  to 
Itnn'tbal,  to  abandon  their  town  and  live  in  the 

':\  Uoratt  TiDigea.  Between  the  town  and  the 
"nttm  of  Laeania,  there  waa  an  ancient  temple 

*^  Argil*  JoDo,  aaid  to  have  been  foonded  bj 
>'>Q.  tile  Aigenaal — ^The  name  of  Picentini  waa 
'( nnfbcd  to  the  iahabitanta  of  Picentia,  bat  waa 
"n  to  the  inhabitanU  of  the  whole  coaat  of  the 
>^:<  Paettaooa,  ftton  the  promontory  of  Minerva 

<^*-  river  Sihraa.    They  were  a  portion  of  the 

'"^  Picentci,  who  were  tmnaplanted  by  the 

*  v)i  to  this  part  of  Campania  after  the  oonqoeet 
f^:c«tnin,  &  c.  268,  at  which  time  they  founded 

>  V'^ofPieeatia. 

^tnOai.  [PicnmA.] 

fitittiia  (Pieentea  sing.  Picene,  mete  rarely 

"<*>oi  and  Piceni),  a  eonntiy  in  central  Italy, 

-«  ^  narrow  strip  of  bnd  along  the  N.  coast  of 

*  Adriatic  and  waa  boonded  on  the  N.  by  Um- 

V  'roa  vhieh  it  waa  aepazBted  by  the  riFcr 

« (.  nn  the  W.  by  Umbria  and  the  territory  of 

^ftbtnes,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  temtoiy  of  the 
^'«  uid  Tertitti,  from  which  it  wae  aepaiated  by 
'^■v  of  hiQa  and  by  the  river  Matrinua.    It  ia 

•  •'>  hsTe  deritvd  ita  name  from  the  bird  pieiu, 
>  directed  die  Sabine  immignmta  into  the 

^  '*  rr  from  A  mythical  leader  Picni :  aome  mo- 
"^  viiten  cannect  the  name  with  the  Oteek 
'•^'  a  piaetgse,  on  aeeoont  of  the  pin»>treea 
'  ^Qf  ia  the  eeontry  on  the  alopea  of  tae  Apen- 
'^ :  bet  B0M  of  theee  etynologiee  ean  be  n- 
'  "^    Pieoram  lamed  the  5th  region  in  the 
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division  of  Italy  made  by  Auguatoa.  The  countiy 
waa  tiaveraed  by  a  number  of  hills  of  moderate 
height,  eastern  offshoots  of  the  Apenninea,  and 
waa  diained  by  several  email  rivers  flowing  into  the 
Adriatic  through  the  valleys  between  tbese  hilla. 
The  conntiy  was  upon  the  whole  fertile^  and  waa 
especially  celebrated  for  ita  applea  ;  but  the  chief 
employment  of  the  inhabitants  was  the  feeding  of 
cattle  and  awine. — The  Pieentea,  aa  already  re- 
markedt  '*^^n  Sabine  immigranta ;  but  the  popu- 
lation of  the  countiy  appeara  to  have  been  of  a 
mixed  nature.  The  Umbriana  were  in  poaaeoaion 
of  the  land,  when  it  waa  conquered  by  tne  Sabine 
Pioentea,  and  some  of  the  Umbrian  pepolation  be* 
came  intermingled  with  their  Salnne  conqneron. 
In  addition  to  this  the  &  part  of  the  ooontiy  waa 
for  a  time  in  poaaeaaion  of  the  Libumiana,  and 
Anoooa  waa  oeeapied  by  Oreeka  from  Syraense. 
In  iLc  299  the  Pieentea  made  a  treaty  with  the 
Romana ;  but  having  revolted  in  269,  they  were 
defeated  by  the  cooanl  Sempronioa  Sophoa  in  the 
fdlowing  year,  and  were  obliged  to  anbmit  to  the 
Roman  auprenaey.  A  portion  of  the  people  waa 
transpknteid  to  the  ecaat  of  the  Sinua  Paestanua, 
where  they  fonnded  the  town  Picentia.  [Picsn- 
TIA.]  Two  or  three  yeaia  afterwarda  the  Romana 
aent  colonies  to  Fiimum  and  Caatnm  Novum  in 
Pioennm,  in  order  to  aecnre  their  newlv  conquered 
poaaeaaion.  The  Pioentea  fought  wiu  the  other 
Sodi  againat  Rome  in  the  Social  or  Manic  war 
(90—89),  and  received  the  Roman  franchise  at 
the  cloae  of  it 

Pieti,  a  people  inhabiting  the  northern  part  of 
Britain,  ^ipear  to  have  been  either  a  tribe  of  tha 
Caledonians,  or  the  same  people  ae  the  Caledo- 
niana,  though  under  another  name.  They  were 
called  Pieti  by  the  Romana  fron  their  practice  of 
painting  their  bodiea.  Th^  are  fint  mentioned  by 
the  rhetorician  Eumeniua  m  an  oration  addressed 
to  Constanthis  Chhmia,  a,  d.  296 ;  and  after  diia 
time  their  name  frequently  occurs  in  the  Roman 
writers,  and  of^  in  connection  with  that  of  the 
ScotL  In  the  next  century  we  find  them  divided 
into  2  tribee,  the  Dicaledonae  or  Dicdedonea,  and 
the  Vecturionea  or  Vectuionea.  At  a  atill  later 
period  their  principal  seat  waa  in  the  N.E.  of 
Seothnd. 

PietSsM,  anbaequently  Pietftvl,  a  powerful 
people  on  ^e  coast  of  Oallia  Aquitanica,  whose 
teiritory  extended  N.  aa  fitf  aa  the  Liger  {Loin), 
and  B.  probably  aa  for  aa  the  river  Cmue,  Their 
chief  town  waa  Ltmonum,  attbaeqnently  Pictavi 
iPoUien). 

Pietor,  IiiU«a.  1  C,  painted  the  temple  of 
Salua,  which  the  dictator  C.  Juniua  Bnitna  Bubul^ 
cue  contracted  for  in  hie  eeneenhip,  b.  c.  307,  and 
dedicated  in  hie  dictatonhip,  302.  This  painting, 
which  must  have  been  on  the  walls  of  the  temple, 
was  probably  a  repreeentation  of  the  battle  which 
Bttbttloa  had  gained  against  the  Samnitea.  Thia 
ia  the  earBeat  Roman  painting  of  which  we  have 
any  record.  It  waa  preaerved  till  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  when  the  temple  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
In  consequence  of  this  pamting  C.  Falnua  received 
the  anmame  of  Pietor,  which  waa  borne  by  hia 
deecendanta.^S.  0.,  aon  of  No.  I,  oonaol  269.  •» 
8.  H.,  (i.  e.  Numeriua),  also  son  of  Na  1,  conaul, 
266.^4.  <l.,  eon  of  Na  2,  waa  the  most  ancient 
writer  of  Roman  hiatoiy  in  pnae.  He  aerved  in 
the  Gallic  war,  225,  and  also  in  the  2nd  Punic 
war.  His  hiatocy,  which  mm  written  in  Grad^  be- 
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gan  with  the  anif«l  of  Aeneas  in  Italy,  and  came 
down  to  hit  own  time.  Hence,  Polybius  ipeaks  of 
him  aa  one  of  the  bittorians  of  the  &d  Pnnic  war. 
M-fi.  <l.,  praetor  189,  and  flamen  Qnirinalis.  ^  8. 
8er.,  i«  said  bj  Cicero  to  have  been  well  akilled  in 
law,  literature,  and  antiquity.  He  lived  about 
B.C.  150.  He  appears  to  be  the  lame  aa  the 
Fabins  Pictor  who  wrote  a  work  De  Jmn  FonH- 
fcio^  in  leveral  books.  He  probably  wrote  Anmals 
likewise  in  the  Latin  language,  since  Cioero  {d$ 
OraL  it  12)  speaks  of  a  L^n  annalist,  Pictor, 
whom  he  plaoes  after  Cato,  but  before  Piso; 
which  corresponds  with  the  time  at  which  Ser. 
Pictor  lived,  but  could  not  apply  to  Q.  Pictor, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  2nd  Punic  war. 

Piensmiu  and  PiIiubbiii,  2  Roman  divinities, 
were  regarded  as  2  brothers,  and  as  the  beneficent 
gods  of  matrimony  in  the  rustic  religion  of  the  an- 
cient Romans.  A  couch  was  prepared  for  them  in 
the  house  in  which  there  was  a  newly-bom  child. 
Pilumnns  was  believed  to  ward  off  all  saiierings 
from  the  infiuit  with  his  pHwm^  with  which  he 
taught  to  pound  the  grain  ;  and  Picumnus,  who, 
under  the  name  of  Sterquilinius,  was  believed  to 
have  discovered  the  use  of  manure  for  the  fields, 
conferred  upon  the  infant  strength  and  prosperity. 
Hence  both  were  also  looked  upon  as  the  gods  of 
good  deeds,  and  were  identified  with  Castor  and 
Pollux.  When  Danae  landed  in  Italy,  Picumnus 
is  said  to  have  built  with  her  the  town  of  Ardea, 
and  to  have  become  by  her  the  fiither  of  Dannus. 

Plena  (nUkor),  a  Latin  prophetic  divinity,  is 
described  as  a  son  of  Satunus  or  Sterculus,  as  the 
husband  of  Canens,  and  the  father  of  Faunusi  In 
some  traditions  he  was  called  the  first  king  of 
Italy.  He  was  a  frmous  soothsayer  and  angur,and 
as  he  made  use  in  his  prophetic  art  of  a  fiau  (a 
wood-pecker),  he  himself  was  also  called  Picu^  He 
was  represented  in  a  rude  and  primitive  manner  as 
a  wooden  pillar  with  a  wood-pecker  on  the  top  of 
it,  but  afterwards  as  a  young  man  with  a  wood- 
pecker on  his  head.  The  whole  legend  of  Picas  is 
founded  on  the  notion  that  the  wood-pecker  is  a 
prophetic  bird,  sacred  to  Mars.  Pomona,  it  is  said, 
was  beloved  by  him,  and  when  Circe's  love  for 
him  was  not  requited,  she  dianged  htm  into  a  wood- 
pecker, who,  however,  retained  the  prophetic 
powers  which  he  had  formerly  possessed  as  a  man. 

Plerita  (IlMpta:  nispci).  L  A  narrow  slip  of 
country  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  Macedonia,  extending 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus  in  Thessaly  to  the 
Haliacmon,  and  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Mt.  Olym- 
pus and  its  offiihoots.  A  portion  of  these  mountains 
was  called  by  the  ancient  writers  FieniB,  or  the 
Pierian  mountain.  The  inhabitants  of  this  country, 
the  Pieres,  were  a  Thradan  people,  and  are  cele- 
brated in  the  early  history  of  Qreek  poetry  and 
music,  since  their  country  was  one  of  the  earliest 
seats  of  the  worship  of  the  Muses,  and  Oipheus  is 
said  to  have  been  buried  there.  After  the  estar 
blishment  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom  in  Emathia 
in  the  7th  century  b.  c.  Pieria  was  conquered  by 
the  Macedonians,  and  the  inhabitants  were  driven 
out  of  the  country.  ^8.  A  district  in  Macedonia 
£.  of  the  Strymon  near  ML  Pangaeum,  where  the 
Pierians  settled,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  their 
original  abodes  by  the  Macedonians,  as  already 
related.  They  possessed  in  this  district  the  forti- 
fied towns  of  Phagres  and  Peigamus."-8.  A  dia> 
trict  on  the  N.  coast  of  Syria,  so  called  from  the 
siountaiu  Pieria,  a  biaoch  of  the  Amaaus,  a  name 
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given  to  it  by  the  Macedonians  after  their  can- 
quest  of  the  East  In  this  district  was  the  city  of 
Selencia,  which  is  distii^isfaed  firvm  other  cities 
of  the  same  name,  as  Sdencia  in  Piffia. 

^tSUiAm  (ILs^r).  I.  A  somame  of  th« 
Mnses,  which  they  dmved  fima  Pieria,  nesBr  Ml 
Olympus,  where  they  were  fint  wonhipped  among 
the  Thracians.  Some  derived  the  name  froin  an 
ancient  king  Pierus,  who  is  said  to  have  emigrated 
from  Thnce  into  Boeotxa,  and  to  have  estaUiihed 
thor  worship  at  The^iae.  Pieris  also  ooenrs  in 
the  singular.  ^-2.  The  nine  daagfaten  of  Pienis, 
king  of  Emathia  (Macedonia),  whom  he  bcfot  by 
Euippe  or  Antiope,and  to  whom  he  gave  the  name* 
of  the  9  Muses.  They  afterwards  entered  into  a 
contest  with  the  Muses,  and,  being  conquered,  they 
were  metamorphosed  into  birds  called  Cotymbas, 
Ismgz,  Cenchns,  Ciasa,  Chhuis,  Acalanthis,  Nessa, 
np^  and  Draeontis. 

rami  (lUcpor).  L  Mythological  [Puridxs.} 
^8.  A  mouitain.  [Pixria,  No.  1.] 

PietM,  a  personification  of  fiuthfiil  attachment, 
love,  and  veneration  among  the  Romana.  At  first 
she  had  only  a  small  sanctuary  at  Rome,  Imt  in 
B.C  191  a  larger  one  was  buUL  She  ia  repre>- 
sented  on  Roman  coins,  as  a  matron  throwii^  io- 
cense  upon  an  altar,  and  her  attributes  are  a  stork 
and  children.  She  is  sometimes  represented  as  a 
female  figure  oftring  her  breast  to  an  aged  pareai. 

TtttM  JnHa.    [PoLA.] 

Pigrea  (n/7pi|r),  of  Halicamassns,  either  the 
brother  or  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Artani^ia, 
queen  of  Caria.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  au- 
thor of  the  Margites,  and  the  Batrachomyomachb. 

Pilla,  the  wife  of  T.  Pomponius  Atticns,  to 
whom  she  was  married  on  the  12di  of  Febraarr, 
B.  c.  56.  In  the  summer  of  the  following  year, 
she  bore  her  husband  a  daughter,  who  subaequentlr 
married  Vipsanius  Agrippa. 

PildniB  (IIiAtfpoi),  a  town  of  Macedonia  m 
Chalcidice,  at  the  head  of  the  Singitic  gulf. 

PUnauLiii.  [Picumnus. J 

Pimplte  (niMvAcui),  a  town  in  the  MaoedonisD 
province  of  Pieria,  sacred  to  the  Musea,  who  were 
hence  called  PimptHdea,  Horace  (Chrm.  L  *26. 9) 
uses  the  form  Fiatplea  in  the  singular,  and  not 
Pimpleit, 

Pinin  (rh  niwapa :  Ilira^e^f :  Pimara  or  Af t- 
nara,  Ru.),  an  inland  city  of  Lycia,  some  distance 
W.  of  the  river  Xanthns,  at  the  foot  of  ML  Cragus. 
Here  Pandarus  was  wonhipped  as  a  hero. 

P&lftxia  Gena,  one  of  the  most  ancient  patridan 
gentes  at  Rome,  trsced  its  origin  to  a  time  loi^ 
previotis  to  the  foundation  of  the  city.  The  l^eud 
related  that  when  Hereules  came  into  Italy  he  vias 
hospitably  received  on  the  spot,  where  lUme  was 
afterwards  built,  by  the  Potitii  and  the  Pinariiy 
two  of  the  most  distinguuhed  &milies  in  the  coun- 
try. The  hero,  in  return,  taught  them  the  way  ia 
which  he  was  to  be  worshipped  ;  but  aa  the  Pi- 
narii  were  not  at  hand  when  the  sacrificial  banquet 
was  ready,  and  did  not  come  till  the  entrails  of  the 
victim  were  eaten,  Hercules,  in  anger,  determined 
that  the  Pinarii  should  in  all  future  time  be  ex- 
cluded from  partaking  of  the  entrails  of  the  vic- 
tims, and  that  in  all  matters  relating  to  his  wttrsltip 
they  should  be  inferior  to  the  PotitiL  These  two 
families  continued  to  be  the  hereditary  prints  of 
Hercules  till  the  censorship  of  App.  dandina  (&  c. 
312),  who  pnrehased  from  the  Potitii  the  know- 
ledge of  the  sacred  rite%  and  entrusted  them  to 
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poblk  ikret;  whereat  the  god  was  eo  angiy,  that 

(be  vboie  Potitia  gene,  contaioiog  12  fiuniliea  and 

30  grown  up  men,  periihed  within  a  jear,  or 

accordiif  to  other  aeeountt  within  80  dayi,  and 

A^m  kinaelf  hecame  Uind.    The  Pinarii  did 

not  ibaie  in  the  guilt  of  eommnnicating  the  lacred 

knowledge,  and  uwrefore  did  not  reeeiTe  the  aaxne 

pnniiluDent  u  the  Potitii,  but  eontinned  in  exist* 

caca  to  the  latest  timet.    It  appears  that  the  wo^ 

*hip  of  Hereolei  by  the  Potitii  and  Pinarii  was  a 

ucrwm  ^mtilitiwrn  belonging  to  these  gentes,  and 

that  in  the  time  of  App.  Clandiiis  these  mem  fri- 

•Ua  were  made  soora  pMiea,    The  Pinarii  were 

divided  into  the  families  of  AfosierpNiiit,  Nutta^ 

P<MOB,  Awes,  and  Seurpu*^  bat  none  of  them  ob- 

tiined  ivIBdeBt  importance  to  reqoire  a  separate 

Bfitice. 

Flaiilu,  L,  the  great-nephew  of  the  dictator 
C.  Julias  CSaesar,  being  the  gnuidson  of  Jnlia, 
^imi\  eldest  sister.  In  the  will  of  the  dictator, 
Pinahos  was  named  one  of  his  heixi  along  with 
ki»  two  other  great-nephews,  C.  Octavios  and  L. 
Hinsritti,  Oetariiis  obtaining  three-fourths  of  the 
rr'tpertT,  and  the  remaining  fourth  being  divided 
^i««cn  Pinarins  and  Pedios. 

I'^Bini  (IIiMi^r),  a  river  of  Cilicia,  rising  in 
M.  AnsBsi,  and  falling  into  the  golf  of  Issus  near 
Imci,  between  the  month  of  the  Pyramos  and  the 
S.I  run  frontier. 

Findlnis  (lUrStf^r),  the  greatest  lyric  poet  of 

fir^Tt,  wai  bon  either  at  Thebes  or  at  Cynoiee- 

•i^«  s  rillage  in  the  territory  of  Thebes,  about 

>  r.  j:>2.    Hm  fiomily  was  one  of  the  noblest  in 

bebri,  snd  leems  mlso  to  have  been  celebrated  for 

^  ikill  ia  mosic.     The  &ther  or  nncle  of  Pindar 

^  t  date-plaTer,  and  Pindar  at  an  eariy  age  re- 

"T#<1  inttractioD  iai  the  art  from  the  flute- player 

^•pclinvi,    Bot  tie  youth  soon  gave  indications 

^ » iffnios  for  poetiy,  which  induced  his  fitther  to 

ti  1  him  Is  Athenm  to  receive  moce  perfect  instruc- 

'■n  in  the  sit  Latter  writers  tell  us  that  his  future 

"fr  «i  s  poet  was  miraculouily  foreshadowed  by  a 

<rvm  of  bees  wHich  rested  upon  his  lips  while  he 

u  asleep,  and  that  this  miiacle  first  led  him  to 

' '  >«*  poetij.     At  Athens  Pindar  became  the 

of  Lams  of  Hennione,  the  fotmder  of  the 

•  'nian  school  of  dithyrsmbic  poetry.    He  re- 

^<<i  to  Thebes  before  he  completed  his  20th 

•X.  aod  is  said  to  have  received  instruction  there 

•>  Myrtu  and  Corinna  of  Tanagra,  two  poet- 

'v  who  then  enjoyed  great  celebrity  in  Boeotia. 

"<  both  theoe  poetesses  Pindar  contended  for 

.•rize  in  the  musical  contests  at  Thebes ;  and 

^  aaid  to  hnve  been  defeated  five  times  by 

-  :ia.     Pindar  commenced  his  professional  ca- 
r  a«  a  poet  at  an  early  age,  and  was  loon  em- 

-  i  by  diffsfvnt  states  and  princes  in  all  parts 
<-  Hellenic  worid  to  compote  for  them  chorsl 

:i  for  special  occasions.    He  received  money 

f  ffsenta  for  his  works ;  but  he  never  degene- 

i  into  a  eommon  mercenary  poet,  and  he  con- 

*d  to  prescrre  to  his  latest  davs  the  respect  of 

i.  Is  of  Greece.  He  compoeed  poems  for  H  ieron, 

t  of  Syraciaae,  Alexander,  son  of  Amyntas, 

of  MaoedoniiS  Theroo,  tyrant  of  Agrigen- 

Arceailaiia,  king  of  Cyiene,  as  well  as  for 

y  free  statea   and  priTste  per^ns.     He  was 

>d  repedally  by  Alexander,  king  of  Maoe- 

t,  and  Hicroo,  tyrant  of  Syrscose ;  and  the 

'%  which   ha  bestowed  upon  the  former  are 

u  have  bean  the  chief  reason  which  led  his 
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descendant,  Alexander,  the  son  of  PhQip,  to  spare 
the  home  of  the  poet,  when  he  destroyed  the  rest  ef 
Thebes.  Pindar*^  stated  residence  was  at  Thebes, 
though  he  frequently  lef^  home  in  order  to  wit- 
ness the  great  public  games,  and  to  visit  the  states 
and  distinguished  men  who  courted  his  friendship 
and  emfdoyed  his  servicee.  Thus  abeut  b.  &  47S  he 
visited  the  court  of  Hieron  at  Syracuse,  where  he 
remained  4  years.  He  probably  died  in  his  80th 
rear  in  442.— -The  only  poems  of  Pindar  which 
have  come  down  to  us  entire  are  his  J^atoio,  or 
trimmphal  odm.  But  theee  were  but  a  somll  por- 
tion of  his  woiks.  Besides  his  triumphal  odes  he 
wrote  hymns  to  the  gods,  paeans,  dithyrambs,  odea 
for  processions  (ir^^Sia),  sonn  of  maidens  (wc^ 
0^Mca),  mimic  dancing  songs  (wrepx^Mara),  drink- 
ing-songs (m^Aia),  dirges  {pf^^\  and  encomia 
(eyM^/ua),  or  panegyrics  on  prineea.  Of  these  we 
have  numerous  fragments.  Most  of  them  are 
mentioned  in  the  well-known  lines  of  Honwe 
{Carm.  iv.  2): 

**  Seu  per  audaces  nova  dithyramboa 
Verba  devolvit,  numerisque  fertur 

Lege  solutis : 
Sett  deos  (Ayeias  amdpaeam)  regesve  (< 

canit,  deorum 
Sanguinem : . .  • 
Sive  quos  Elea  domum  redndt 
Pahna  caelestes  (<Ae  Epkneia) : . . . 
Flebili  sponsae  juvenemve  nptum 
Plorat  **  {tk$  di^). 

In  all  of  these  varieties  Pindar  equally  excelled,  aa 
we  see  from  the  numerous  quotations  made  from 
them  by  the  ancient  writers,  though  they  are  gene- 
rally of  too  fragmentary  a  kind  to  allow  ns  to  form 
a  judgment  respecting  them.  Our  estimate  of 
Pindar  as  a  poet  must  be  formed  almost  exclusively 
from  his  Epimeia^  which  were  composed  in  com- 
memoration of  some  victory  in  the  public  games. 
The  Epimaa  are  dirided  into  4  books,  celebnting 
respectively  the  victories  gained  in  the  Olympian, 
Pythian,  Nemean,  and  Isthmian  games.  In  order 
to  understand  them  property  we  must  bear  in  mind 
the  nature  of  the  occasion  for  which  they  were  com- 
posed, and  the  object  which  the  poet  bad  in  view. 
A  victory  gained  in  one  of  the  4  great  national 
festivaU  conferred  honour  not  only  upon  the  con- 
queror and  his  family,  but  also  upon  the  city  to 
which  he  belonged.  It  was  accordingly  celebnted 
with  great  pomp  and  ceremony.  Such  a  celebra- 
tion began  with  a  procession  to  a  temple^  where  a 
sacrifice  was  cffered,  and  it  ended  with  a  banquet 
and  the  joyous  revelry,  called  by  the  Greeks  oomas 
(K&iioi)»  "FoT  this  eelebnUon  a  poem  was  ex- 
pressly composed,  which  was  sung  by  a  chorus. 
The  poems  were  sung  either  during  the  procesaion 
to  the  temple  or  at  the  comus  at  the  cloee  of  the 
banquet  Thoee  of  Pindar's  Epinician  odes  which 
consist  of  strophes  without  epodes  were  sung  during 
the  procession,  but  the  majority  of  them  appear  to 
have  been  sung  at  the  comus.  In  these  odes  Pin- 
dar rarely  deeeribes  the  victory  itself,  as  the  scene 
was  familiar  to  aU  the  spectauns,  but  he  dwells 
upon  the  glory  of  the  victor,  and  celebrates  chiefly 
either  his  wealtii  (tA«ot)  or  his  skill  (dper^l,^ 
his  tMo^,  if  he  had  gained  the  victory  in  the 
chariot-race,  since  it  was  only  the  wealthy  that 
could  contend  for  the  priie  in  this  contest;  his 
ikiU^  if  he  had  been  expoeed  to  peril  in  the  con- 
test—The metres  of  Pindar  an  too  extensive  and 
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difficult  a  subject  to  admit  of  explaoatbn  in  the 
pceient  work.  No  two  odes  possets  the  same 
metrical  stiactnre.  The  Doric  rhythm  chiefly  pre- 
tbUs,  bat  he  also  makee  Ireqnent  uee  of  the  Aeolian 
and  Lydian  as  well.  The  best  editions  of  Pindar 
are  by  BSckh^  Lips.  1811—1821,  2  vok  4to.v  and 
by  Dissen,  of  which  these  is  a  2nd  edition  by 
Scihneidewin,  Ootha,  1843»  eeq. 

MnafavB  (ItufBtuntX  a  &  brandi  of  M.  Tem> 
mu  in  Mysia,  extending  to  the  fflaXdc  Gul^  and 
containing  the  soiuces  of  the  river  Getios. 

Pindiu  (nlySof).  L  A  lofty  range  of  monn- 
tains  in  nerthem  Gteece,  a  porticsi  ef  the  great 
back  bone,  which  tuns  throogh  thecentEe  of  Oneee 
Cram  N.  to  S.  The  name  of  Pindos  w«s  ecufined 
to  that  part  of  the  chain  which  aepanftes  Themaly 
and  Epiruj ;  and  its  most  N.-ly  and  also  highest 
part  was  called  Lacmon.^8.  One  of  the  4  towns 
IB  Doris,  near  the  sources  of  a  small  river  of  the 
same  name  which  flowed  throogh  Iiocxis  into  the 
Cephissus. 

FinsA  (Pinnensis :  CSm^  di  P«fraa),  the  chief 
town  of  the  Vestini  at  the  foot  of  the  Apomines, 
suxTonnded  by  beantifnl  meadows. 

Piimea,  Fmnarif,  or  Plneiu,  was  the  son  of 
Agron,  king  of  Illyria,  by  his  first  wife,  Triteata. 
At  the  deatn  of  Agron  (b.  c.  231),  Pinnes,  who  was 
then  a  child,  was  left  in  the  guardianship  of  his 
step-mother  Teuta,  whom  Agron  had  mamed  after 
divorcing  Tritfeuta.  When  Teuta  was  defeated  by 
the  Romans,  the  care  of  Pinnes  devolved  upon 
Demetrius  of  Pharos ;  but  when  Demetrius  in  his 
tan  made  war  against  the  Romans  and  was  de- 
feated, Pinnes  was  placed  open  the  throne  by  the 
Romana,  but  was  eompeUedto  pay  tribute; 

PiatoariA  (IIirroiN^ :  Tmeri^),  one  of  the 
Iksulas  Fortunatab  (Cbaofy  /«.)  off  the  W. 
coast  of  Africa,  also  called  Oonvallii,  and,  fiom 
the  perpetual  snow  on  its  peak,  H ivBlia. 

RmteiUiorPfrBeai(nei^eifrt:  PortoLnmat 
Porto  Ihaeom\  the  most  important  of  the  harbours 
of  Athens,  was  situated  in  the  peninimla  about  5 
miles  S.W.  of  Athens.  This  peninsula,  which  is 
sometimet  called  by  the  general  name  of  Piiaeeus, 
contained  3  harboors,  Piramiu  proper  on  the  W. 
side,  by  far  the  largest  of  the  3,  Zw  on  the  £.  side 
separated  from  Piraeena  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  and 
Mmyckia  {Phammi)  still  further  to  the  £.  The 
position  of  Piraeeus  and  of  the  Athenian  har- 
bours has  been  usually  misunderstood.  In  conse> 
quence  of  a  statement  in  an  andaat  Scholiast,  it 
was  generally  supposed  that  ^e  great  harbour  of 
Piraeeus  was  divided  into  3  smaller  harbours,  Zea 
for  com-vessds,  AphrodUmm  for  merchant-ships  in 
general,  and  Oandtcmt*  fiir  ships  of  war ;  but  thb 
division  of  the  Piraeens  is  now  rejected  by  the 
best  topographers.  Zea  was  a  harbour  totallr  dis- 
tinct from  the  Piraeeus,  as  is  stated  above  ;  the  N. 
portion  of  the  Pimeeas  seems  to  have  been  used 
by  the  merchant  vessels,  and  the  Gantharus,  where 
the  ship  of  war  were  stationed,  was  on  the  8.  side 
of  the  harbour  near  the  entrance.  It  was  through 
the  suggestion  of  Themistodes  that  the  Athenians 
were  induced  to  make  use  of  the  harbour  of  Pi- 
raeeus. Before  the  Persian  wars  their  principal 
harbour  was  Phalerum,  which  was  not  situated  in 
the  Pimean  peninsula  at  all,  but  lay  to  the  £.  of 
Mnnychia.  [Phalbrum.]  At  the  entrance  of 
ike  harbour  of  Piraeeus  there  wcze  2  promontories, 
the  one  on  the  right-hand  called  AleimM*  ("AAm- 
MOf ),  on  which  was  the  tomb  of  Thenustodes,  and 
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the  other  on  the  left  called  B&ktia  CHffruSrfia), 
on  which  the  Four  Hundred  erected  a  Canrea 
The  entrance  of  the  harhoor,  which  wu  nunv 
by  nature,  was  lendeied  stiU  aanovec  by  two 
mole-heads,  to  which  a  cIuub  was  sttadied  to  in- 
vent the  iugress  of  hostils  ships.    The  tows  tt 
demos  of  Piraeena  was  saxnoaded  with  itnoe 
fortificationa  by  Themistodes,  sad  vu  conBtasi 
with  Athena  by  means  of  the  e^bnUed  Laqg 
Walls  under  the  admiiustradoa  of  Pend&  [8ee 
p.  102,  b.]    The  town  posssssed  a  comidfflUe 
population,  and  many  public  and  prinle  boildiEp. 
The  moat  important  of  its  public  heildinp  v«: 
the  Agora  Hippodamia,  a  toaple  d  ZeoiSoto, 
a  huge  stoa,  a  theatre,  the  Phresttjs  ortrOBial 
for  the  admirals,  the  arsenal,  the  dodu,&c. 

PIrfinS  (Ilci^ny),  a  celebrated  foontain  aiO 
rinth,  whidi,  aooordiqff  to  tiaditioD,  took  in  Kfia 
from  Pirene,  a  dan^ter  of  Oebaloa,  wIm  br 
melted  aw^  into  tenia  throu^  grief  {k  tbe  ka 
ofhersonCenohriaa.  AtthisiomilaiBB^cfiTha 
is  said  to  have  cang^  the  horse  Pegsm>  ^ 
gushed  fisrth  from  the  n^  in  the  Acnxonotka. 
was  conveyed  down  tiie  hUl  by  subtenaaeaat » 
doits,  and  fell  into  a  nmrUe  basin,  fron  v^ 
the  greater  part  of  tiie  town  was  sapplid  «tf^ 
water.  The  ioantam  was  eelebmted  lor  tbe  poi? 
and  salubrity  of  its  watei^  and  was  so  higUj  vihcd 
that  the  poets  frequaiUy  employed  its  ant  a 
equivalent  to  that  of  Corinth  itselC 

P&Mae  (ncipctf'ifldf),  probably  the  ssaieMtt: 
IxtUM  of  Livy,  a  town  of  Theaaaly  in  tke  dims 
Thessaliotis,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Peneoi. 

PIritlliSllS  (nVaeos),  aenof  Izionor  Zea^ 
Dia,  was  kii^  of  the  Lapithae  in  TheMs}^,  d 
married  to  Hippodamia,  by  whom  he  beetfi'*^ 
lather  of  Polypoelea.    When  Pirithous  v»  ^ 
farating  his  marriage  with  Hippsdamia,  tbe  8tf>' 
cated  Centaur  Euiytion  oir  Euiytus  earned  ke^ 
and  thia  act  occasioned  the  oelehiated  fifht  bet«« 
the  Centaurs  and  T^thaff,  in  which  &  Ceoad 
were  deHeated.   Piritholis  once  inmded  AttiA  ^ 
when  Thesens  came  forth  to  oppose  hioi  ^  ^ 
ceived a  warm  admixation  for  Uie  Athcni*^ ' 
and  from  this  time  a  most  intimate  fiia^ 
sprung  up  between  the  2  heroes.    Theiea  ^ 
present  at  the  weddi^  of  PirithoOs,  and  a^^ 
him  in  his  battle  ^;amst  the  Centann.   H|p^ 
damia  afterwarda  di^  and  neh  of  the  tiro  6*^ 
reaolved  to  wed  a  dmighter  of  Zens.    Wit^  ^ 
assistance  of  Piridiotis,  Theseus  earned  off  Heis 
from  Sparta,  and  plaosd  her  at  Aethn  under  tbe  ea» 
of  Phaedra.    PirithoOs  was  still  more  ambitk^^ 
and  reaolved  to  carry  off  Poaephone  (ProieiF^t^* 
the  wife  of  the  king  of  the  lower  world.    Tb<^ 
would  not  desert  his  friend  in  the  taVtx^^ 
though  he  knew  the  risk  which  they  rsn.    B^  j* 
friends  acooidiqgly  descended  to  the  lower  vori^ 
but  they  were  seined  by  Pluto  and  fostened  u  i 
rock,  where  they  both  ivmained  till  Hcfcoi^ 
visited    the   lower    worid.     Heicaks   delittf  "^ 
Theseus,  who  had  made  the  darit^;  attempt  f W 
to  please  his  friend,  but  Pirithous  remaxaed  fo^ev^- 
in  torment  {amatonm  troemUae  Piritkomm  <«*(«' 
oatoMe,  Hor.  Cbrm,  iii.  4.  80).    Pirithoiii  ^' 
worshipped  at  Athens,  along  with  Theseai,  si  ^ 
hero. 

Ptaa  (neifioj),  Pismi  (n(«po»),er  Achalws, 
the  chUf  river  of  Achaia,  whidi  foils  into  the  gU 
of  Patne,  near  Olenna. 
Finf  t«e»  a  people  a  mjm,  aen^ited  fx«> 
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taxes  br  the  Romaoi,  becaiue  they  datcrted  Gen- 
tiuf  and  puied  over  to  the  Romaoi. 

fin  (Ttira:  TUadrTis),  the  capitel  of  Pifatto 
{Ui9ari$\  the  middle  portien  of  the  pcoTiDce  of 
Elii  io  Peloponnesiu.  [Elis.]  In  the  lOMt  an- 
c'xDt  tiioet  PiMtis  fonned  an  union  of  8  itatei,  of 
vhicb,  in  addition  to  Piaa,  we  find  mention  of 
Saimone,  Heraclea,  Harpinna,  Cyoeeium  and  Dgra^ 
pontiom.  PiaLitaelf  waa  aituated  N.  of  the  Alpheus, 
at  a  rery  •hot  diatance  £.  of  Olympia,  and,  in 
coDteqoeoee  of  ita  proximity  to  the  latter  place, 
iru  frequently  identified  by  the  peeta  with  it 
The  hijtocy  of  the  Piaatae  eoatiata  of  their  itingg^e 
with  the  Eleant,  with  whom  they  contended  for 
Hit  presidency  of  the  Olympic  gnmca.  The  Piiatae 
obuiued  thii  honoor  in  the  8th  Olympiad  (b.c. 
UZ)  with  the  aacietance  of  Phidon,  tynnt  of 
A;|Di,  end  alio  a  2nd  time  in  the  Mth  Olympiad 
(C44)  by  meane  of  their  own  king  Pantaloon.  In 
the  bind  Olympiad  (572)  the  etruggle  between 
tke  2  peoplea  waa  bronght  to  a  doae  by  the  oan- 
<}a«»t  and  deitmction  of  Pisa  by  the  EkaniL  So 
(omplete  waa  the  deatructien  of  the  eity,  that  not  a 
tnce  of  it  waa  left  in  later  timea ;  and  aome  pec- 
*<>ni,  ai  we  learn  from  Stzabo,  even  queationed 
*heiher  it  had  ever  cxiated,  auppoabg  that  by  the 
^  of  Piaa,  the  kingdom  of  the  Piaatae  waa 
alrjoe  intended*  The  eziatenee,  howcTer,  of  the 
^V  does  not  admit  of  diapnte.  Even  after  the 
^otruction  of  the  city«  the  Piaatae  did  not  relin- 
'7ai»ii  their  chuma ;  and  in  the  104th  Olympiad 
'^''i\  they  had  Uie  praaidency  of  the  Olympic 
svr,n  along  with  the  Arradiana,  when  the  latter 
r-'^ple  were  making  war  with  the  Eleaaa. 

Riae,  more  rarely  Fiia  (Piaanna :  i^ad),  one 
'i  the  meat  ancient  and  important  of  the  citiea 
"^  Ktraha,  waa  aitoated  at  the  conflnence  of  the 
.Vreui  and  Aaaar  (SmAio),  about  6  miles  from  the 
»*» ;  but  the  latter  river  altered  its  course  in  the 
'-'h  ccnuuy,and  now  flows  into  the  sea  by  a  aepa> 
^t«  channeL  According  to  aome  traditiona,  Piaae 
«M  foonded  by  the  companiona  of  Neator,  the 
irihabiuau  of  PiiH  in  Elia,  who  wen  driven  upon 
t'.«*  cuaat  of  Italy  on  their  Bfttom  from  Troy ; 
«  beoce  the  Roman  poeta  give  tho  Etruacan  town 
t'f^  wrname  of  Alphea.  This  legend,  however, 
t^"  many  othetat  probably  asoae  from  the  aoci- 
' '  :*t«i  limilahty  of  the  namea  of  the  2  cities.    It 

'  I'd  Mem  that  Pisa  was  originally  a  Pelasgic 

•  ATI,  that  it  afterwarda  paased  into  the  hands  of 
''"  I'isyae,  and  fr«n  them  into  those  of  the  Etrua- 
t'C'*.  It  then  became  one  of  the  12  citiea  of 
-  iniria.  and  waa  down  to  the  timeof  Auguatus  the 

-  •<  N.-]y  city  in  the  country.  Piaa  ia  frequently 
''  It '  n<^d  in  the  Ligurian  wan  as  the  head^qoarters 

tti-  Roman  ^gions.  In  B,  c,  180  it  was  made  a 
Ui.ti  colony,  ami  appears  to  have  been  colooiaed 
Klin  in  the  tim«  of  Aognstaa,  smce  we  find  it 
«l'(i  in  inscriptions  CUoata  Mia  Ptfoao.     Its 

v'rMT,  called  PofftM  PsMaaa,  at  the  mouth  of  the 

•  1  IS  was  much  used  by  the  Romans ;  and  in  the 
' '-''  f>i  Scrabo  the  town  of  Pisa  was  still  a  place  of 

•  d«fable  importance  on  account  of  the  marble- 

vTic*  m  ita  Btfighbourhood,  and  the  quantity  of 

'    '-^r  which  it  yielded  for  ship>building.     About 

•it*  K.   of  the  town   were  mineral  springs, 

>  ^'  Afmas  Fimmme^  which  were  less  oeletxatod 

/  ibitiquity  than  they  are  at  the  present  day. 

«  '?•>  is  acaiteiy  a  veatige  of  the  ancient  city  in 

•  audem  Pita. 

Plaaadflr  (OetVaytfat).    L  Son  of  Polyctor, 
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and  one  of  the  suitora  of  Penelope. «»  2.  An  Athe- 
nian, of  the  demus  of  Achamae,  lived  in  the  time 
of  the  Peloponneaian  war,  and  was  attacked  by 
the  comic  poets  for  his  rapacity  and  cowardice.    In 
412  he  conies  before  us  as  the  chief  ostensible 
agent  in  ci&cting  the    revelation    of  the   Four 
Hundred.    In  all  the  measures  of  the  new  govern- 
ment, of  which  he  was  a  membo*,  he  took  an 
active  part;   and  when  Therarooies  and  others 
withdrew  from  it,  he  aided  with  the  more  violent 
aristocrats,  and  vras  one  of  those  who,  on  the 
counter-revolution,  took  refuge  with  Agis  at  De- 
celta.     His  property  was  confiscated,  and  it  does 
not  appear  taat  he  ever  returned  to  Athens.  »- 
8.  A  Spartan,  bnther-in-Uw  of  Agesilaus  II.,  who 
made  him  admiral  of  the  fleet  in  395.    In  the  fol- 
lowingyear  he  was  defeated  and  slain  in  the  sea- 
fight  M  Cnidna,  against  Conon  and  Phamabasos. «« 
4.  A  poet  of  Camims  in  Rhodes,  flourished  about 
B.  c.  648 — 645.    He  was  the  author  of  a  poem  in 
2  books  on  the  exploits  of  Hercules,  called  Utra- 
dta  {*HpdnK9ta).    The  Alexandrian  flimmmariani 
thought  so  highly  of  the  poem  that  they  received 
Piaander,  aa  well  as  Antimachus  and  Panyasis, 
into  the  epic  canon  together  with  Homer  and  He- 
siod.     Only  a  few  lines  of  it  have  been  preserved. 
In  the  Greek  Anthology  we  find  an  epigram  attri- 
buted to  Pisander  of  Rhodes,  perhaps  the  poet 
of  Camirus.«»^.  A  poet  of  TAianda,  in  Lycia  or 
Lycaonia,  was  the  son  of  Nestor,  and  flourished  in 
the  feign  of  Alexander  Sevems  (a.  d.  222 — 2$6). 
He  wroto  a  poem,  called  'Hpwucol  dwyoftiai,  which 
probably  treated  of  the  marriages  of  gods  and  god- 
deases  with  mortals,  and  of  the  heroic  progeny 
thus  produced. 

PiMitia.    [Px8A.] 

Piaanmm  (Pisaurensis:  Peaaro),  an  ancient 
town  of  Umbna,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pi- 
iavna  (/V^/m),  on  the  road  to  Ariminum.  It 
was  colonised  by  the  Romans  in  b,c  186,  and 
probably  cfdonised  a  2nd  time  by  Augustus,  since 
it  ia  called  in  inacriptiwis  Cbfofiai  Julia  Feitte. 

Piaavna .    [  Piba  vn  vu.  ] 

Piaeab.    [Nmao] 

PkldXa  {4i  Tliffiiuc^ :  IliWSiff,  pi.  ni^fSai,  also 
IlffttriScu,  nitf stSoi  and  ntffi9utol,  Plalda  pi.  Pifi- 
daa,  anc  Paiaidaa),  an  inknd  district  of  Asia 
Minor,  bounded  by  Lycia  and  Pamphylia  on  Uie 
S. ;  Cilicia  on  the  S.  E. ;  Lycaonia  and  laauria 
(the  latter  often  reckoned  a  part  of  Piatdia}  on  the 
£.  and  N.  E. ;  Phrygia  Parorios  on  the  N.,  where 
the  boundary  varied  at  different  times,  and  was 
never  very  definite  ;  and  Caria  on  the  W.  It  waa 
a  mountainous  region,  fonned  by  that  part  of  the 
main  chain  of  Mt.  Taurus  which  sweeps  round  in 
a  semicircle  parallel  to  the  shore  of  the  Parophylian 
gulf ;  the  atrip  of  shore  itael^  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  constituting  the  district  of  Pamphylia. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  were  a  warlike 
aboriginal  people,  related  apparently  to  the  Isau- 
rians  and  Cilicians.  They  maintained  their  inde- 
pendence, under  petty  chieftains,  against  ail  the 
suoeessive  rulers  of  Asia  Minor.  The  Romans 
never  subdued  the  Pisidians  in  their  mountain 
fortreeses,  though  they  took  some  of  the  towns  on 
the  outakirta  of  their  country  ;  tor  example,  Anti- 
ochia,  which  was  made  a  colony  with  the  Jus 
Italicum.  In  fact  the  N.  part,  in  which  Antiochia 
stood,  had  originally  belonged  to  Phrygia,  and  waa 
more  acoenible  and  more  civilised  than  the  moun- 
tains which  formed  the  proper  country  of  the 
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Puidiani.  Nominally,  the  country  wu  ooiuidered 
A  part  of  Pamphylia,  till  the  nev  rab -division  of 
the  empire  under  Conetantine,  when  Piaidia  was 
made  a  eeparate  provinoe.  The  country  if  itill 
inhabited  by  wild  tribei,  among  whom  tniTelling 
if  dangerouf ;  and  it  if  therefore  little  known. 
Ancient  writers  eay  that  it  contained,  amidst  itf 
rugged  mountains,  some  fertile  Talleyi,  where  the 
olive  flourished  ;  and  it  also  produced  the  gum 
storaz,  some  medicinal  plants,  and  salt  On  the 
S.  slope  of  the  Taurus,  severe]  rivers  flowed  through 
Pisidia  and  Pamphylia,  into  the  Pamphylian  gull^ 
the  chief  of  which  were  the  Oestrus  and  the  Ca- 
tarrhactes ;  and  on  the  N.  the  mountain  streams 
form  fome  large  salt  lakes,  namely,  Ascania 
{HoiroH  and  J3gerdir)  S.  of  Antiochia,  Caralius  or 
Pusgusa  {Bei  iSiehr  or  KereU)  $.  £.  of  the  former, 
and  Trogitis  (Soffhla)  furtherto  the  S.  £L,in  Isauria. 
Special  names  were  given  to  certain  districts,  which 
are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  parts  of  Pifidia,  som^• 
times  as  distinct  conntries  ;  namely,  Cibyriltis,  in 
the  S.  W.  along  the  N.  of  Lycia,and  Cabalia,  the 
S.  W.  comer  of  Cibyratis  itself ;  Milyas,  the  dis- 
trict K  of  Cibyratis,  N.  E.  of  Lycia,  and  N.  W.  of 
Pamphylia,  and  Isauria,  in  the  E.  of  Pisidia,  on 
the  borders  of  Lycaonia. 

PIiifltr&tXdM  {U9ivtffrpa!rtZat\  the  legitimate 
ions  of  Pisistratua.  The  name  is  used  sometimn 
to  indicate  only  Hippiaa  and  Hipparchus,  and 
sometimes  m  a  wider  application,  embracing  the 
grandchildren  and  near  connections  of  Pisiatratus 
(as  by  Herod.  viiL  52.  referring  to  a  time  when 
both  Hippies  and  Hipparchus  were  dead). 

Plditntna  {Utialtrrparos),  the  youngest  son 
of  Nestor  and  Anazibia,  was  a  friend  of  Telema- 
chus,  and  accompanied  him  on  his  journey  from 
Pylos  to  MeneUus  at  Sparta. 

Fliistriltaa  (Ilf tWcrrpaTos),  an  Athenian,  eon 
of  Hippocrates,  was  to  named  after  Pie istiatus,  the 
youngest  son  of  Nestor,  since  the  fionily  of  Hippo- 
crates was  of  Pylian  origin,  and  traced  their  descent 
to  Neleus,  the  &ther  of  Nestor.  The  mother  of 
Pisistratus  (whose  name  we  do  not  know)  was 
cousin-german  to  the  mother  of  Solon.  Pisistratus 
grew  up  equally  distinguished  for  personal  beauty 
and  for  mental  endowments.  The  relationship  be- 
twean  him  and  Solon  naturally  drew  them  toge- 
ther, and  a  close  frioidship  sprang  up  between 
them.  He  assisted  Solon  by  his  eloquence  in  per- 
suading  the  Athenians  to  renew  their  struggle 
with  the'  Megarians  for  the  possession  of  Salamis, 
nnd  he  afterwards  fought  witn  bravery  in  the  ex- 
pedition which  Solon  led  against  the  island.  When 
Solon,  after  the  establishment  of  his  constitution, 
retired  for  a  time  from  Athens,  the  old  rivalry 
between  the  parties  of  the  Phun,  the  Highlands 
and  the  Coast  broke  out  into  open  feud.  The 
party  of  the  Plain,  comprising  chiefly  the  landed 
proprietors,  was  headed  by  Lycuigua  ;  that  of  the 
Coast,  consisting  of  the  wealthier  classes  not  be- 
longing to  the  nobles,  by  Megacles,  the  son  of 
Alcmaeon ;  the  party  of  the  Highlands,  which 
aimed  at  more  of  political  freedom  and  equality 
than  either  of  the  two  others,  was  the  one  at  the 
head  of  which  Pifistiatus  phiced  himself,  because 
they  seemed  the  most  likely  to  be  useful  in  the 
furtherance  of  his  ambitious  designs.  His  libe- 
rality, as  well  OS  his  military  and  oratorical  abili- 
ties, gained  him  the  support  of  a  large  body  of 
citizens.  Solon,  on  his  return,  quickly  saw  through 
the  designs  of  Pisistzatus,  who  listened  with  re- 
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spect  to  his  advice,  though  he  prosecated  bit  idiemei 
none  the  less  diligently.    When  Piuitestai  fouod 
his  plans  sufficiently  ripe  for  ezecotira,  be  one 
day  made  his  appearance  in  the  agon  witk  hit 
mules  and  his  own  person  ezhiUting  recent  vtmiidi, 
pretending  that  he  had  been  nesulj  astassiiated 
by  hia  enemies  as  he  was  riding  into  the  coimtrT. 
An  aaaembly  of  the  people  wu  forthvith  cslH 
in  which   one  of  his  partisans  propoied  tbt  t 
body-guard  of  50  dticens,  armed  with  clubs,  »b<nld 
be  gianted  to  him.    It  was  in  vain  tb&t  Sok» 
opposed  this ;  the  guard  was  given  him.    Tbroogit 
the  neglect  or  oonnivanoe  of  &e  people  Piiiitnnu 
took  uis  opportunity  of  raising  a  mocb  lar^ 
force,  with  which  be  seised  the  citadel,  a&560. 
thus  becoming,  what  the  Greeks  called  Tyrnd  of 
Athens.    Havug  secured  to  himself  the  nbitantt 
of  power,  he  made  no  iiorther  change  in  tbe  cwt* 
stttutiott,  or  in  the  laws,  which  he  admisistmd 
ably  and  well.    His  first  usnrpatba  lasted  but  s 
shwt  time.    Before  his  power  was  fixxoly  rootfi 
the  fictions  headed  by  Megades  and  Lrcmfi 
combined,  and  Ptsistiatus  was  compelled  to  eva- 
cuate Athms.  He  remained  in  banishment  6  rna 
Meantime  the  iactioos  of  Megacles  and  hrca^ 
revived  their  old  feuda,  and  Megades  made  ore- 
turea  to  Pisistratus,  offering  to  reinstate  bin  h 
the  tyranny  if  be  would  connect  himself  with  hia 
by  receiving  his  daughter  in  marri^.    Tbe  ;> 
poaal  was  accepted  by  Pisistratus,  and  tbe  y*?*- 
ing  stratagem  waa  devised  for  aocomplisbinf  H 
restoration,  according  to  the  arcount  of  Hendi^^ 
A  damsel  named  Phya,  of  remarkable  ststore  i:^ 
beauty,  was  dressed  up  as  Athena  in  a  full  (tiit  ^■ 
armour,  and  placed  in  a  chariot,  with  Fisistnn) 
by  her  side.   The  chariot  was  Uien  driven  tonni! 
the  dty,  heralds  being  sent  on  before  to  ani)0cr>c* 
that  Athena  in  person  was  bringing  bade  Piii»^ 
tus  to  her  Acropolis.     The  report  spread  npn^'. 
and  those  in  tbe  city  believing  that  the  vtc^: 
was  really  their  tutelary  goddeas,  worsbipped  £*% 
and  admitted  Piaistratua.     Piaistratns  Donirxlj 
performed  his  part  of  the  contract  with  M^^i 
but  in  consequence  of  the  insulting  maniKf  ■! 
which  he  treated  his  wife,  Megacles  npin  vd 
common  cause  with  Lycnrgua,  and  Piststratiu  ^ 
a  second  time  compelled  to  evacuate  Atheoi  H' 
retired  to  Eretria  in  Euboea,  and  emploved  t!  - 
next  10  years  in  making  preparations  to  regain  r^ 
power.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  invaded  AS'>^ 
with  the  forces  he  had  raised,  and  also  siippo''-'^ 
by  Lygdamis  of  Naxos  with  a  considerable  bodr  (. 
troops.    He  defeated  hia  opponents  near  the  tm>:i« 
of  Athena  at  Pallene,  and  then  entered  Aibr's 
without  opposition.     Lygdamis  was  rewardeti  '.' 
being  established  aa  ^fxant  of  Naxoa,  which  i>U:'- 
Piaistratua  conquered.  [Lvodamis.]   Having  tx^'t 
become  tyrant  of  Athena  for  the  third  time, P^^^- 
tratus  adopted  meaaures  to  aecnre  the  undistar!«c 
poaseasion  of  hia  aupremacy.     He  todc  a  bodr  d 
foreign  mercenariea  into  hia  pay,  and  teiitd  v 
hostages  the  children  of  sevexaf  of  the  princip^ 
citizens,  placing  them  in  the  custody  of  Lygdkroi^ 
in  Naxos.     He  maintained  at  the  some  time  ^' 
fonn  of  Solon^  institutions,  only  taking  ca<%  ** 
his  sons  did  after  him,  that  the  highest  office' 
should  alwaya  be  held  by  some  member  of  iv 
family.  He  not  only  exacted  obedience  to  tbe  U^^ 
from  his  snbjecto  and  friends,  bnt  himsdf  set  ^^ 
example  of  submitting  to  them.    On  one  occ*^^ 
he  even  appeand  before  the  Axeopi^  to  ua^f^ 
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A  diarge  of  morder,  which  howsTer  wai  not  pme- 
cuted.    Atheni  was  indtbted  to  him  for  maoj 
ftaiely  and  ucftil  buildinga.    Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  a  temple  to  the  Pjthian  Apollo,  and 
a  megnioeent  temple  to  the  Olympian  Zeua,  which 
Rmamed  unfiniahed  for  aeTenl  centuriea,  and  was 
at  length  completed  by  the  emperor  Hadnan.    Be- 
sides these,  the  Lyceom,  a  garden  with  stately 
biuldingi  a  short  distance  from  the  city,  was  the 
work  of  Pisistntttts,  as  also  the  fountain  of  the 
Nice  Springs.    Pisistratus  also  encouraged  litera- 
tttre  ia  Taiious  ways.     It  was  apparently  under 
hi*  auspices  that  Thespia  introduced  at  Athens  his 
rude  fonn  of  tragedy  (b.  c.  535),  and  that  dramatic 
ccnteftU  were  made  a  regular  part  of  the  Attic 
Djonyiia.     It  is  to  Pisisumtus  that  we  owe  the 
first  written  text  of  the  whole  of  the  poems  of 
Homer,  which,  without  his  care,  would  moot  likely 
now  exist  only  in  a  few  disjointed  fragments. 
[  H  OM  KM  US.  J    Pisistnttua  is  also  said  to  have  been 
Mit  first  person  in  Greece  who  collected  a  library, 
to  which  he  generously  allowed  the  public  access* 
By  his  first  wife  Pisistiatus  had  2  sonst  Hippias 
and  Utpparchun    By  his  2nd  wi£e,  Timonassa,  he 
had  alao  2  soni,  lophon  and  Thessalus,  who  are 
rarely  neationed.    He  had  also  a  bastard  son, 
Hegcsstatas,  whom  he  made  ^lant  of  Sigeum, 
atiter  taking  that  town  from  the  Mytilenaeana. 
PisUtiatas  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  527,  and 
was  soflcecded  in  the  tynnny  by  hii  eldest  son 
Hippias:  hot  Hippias  and  his  brother  Hippavchus 
apprar  to  have  administered  the  affiurs  of  the  state 
witii  so  little  outward  distinction,  that  they  are 
freqoeniJy  spokoi  of  as  though  they  had  been  joint 
tvnutts.    They  continued  the  government  on  the 
ui^ae  pcinciplee  aa  their  £sther.    Thucydides  (vL 
Z4)  speaks  in  terms  of  high  commendation  of  the 
t  :i  tue  and  intelligence  with  which  their  rule  was 
exercised  tiU  the  death  of  Hipparchus.    Hippar* 
rh  u«  inherited  his  father^  literary  tastes.    SeTeral 
otstingoiihed    poete  lived  at  Athens  under  the 
f  Kitronage  of  Hipparchus,  as,  for  example,  Simo- 
lii  Jes  of  Ceos,  Anacreon  of  Teos,  Lasus  of  Her- 
mioo^,  and  Onomacritus.    After  the  murder  of 
li  ipparchitt  in  514,  an  account  of  which  is  given 
idet  IlABMOOiua,  a  great  change  ensued  in  the 
-«r»rtcr  of  the  govenunent.    Under  the  bfluenoe 
:'  rrvcDgeliB]  ieeungs  and  fears  for  his  own  safisty 
i  *  'ppias  now  becuM  a  morose   and   suspicious 
.  rAAt.     He  put  to  death  great  numbers  of  the 
'.  zcns,  and  raised  money  by  extraordinary  imposts. 
I  i  I  •  old  enemies  the  Akmaeonidae,  to  whom  Me- 

•  \<  lee  belonged,  availed  themselves  of  the  growing 

»L-cMitent  A  the  dtixens ;  and  after  one  or  two 

-  tucceMfal  attempto  they  at  length  succeeded, 

•  ^  (li-iTted  bj  a  huge  force  under  Cleomenes,  in 
:>>- iijng  the  Pisistratidae  from  Attica.     Hippias 

-  d  bin  connections  retired  to  Sigeum,  510.    The 
.  r  Ay  of  the  tyranu  waa  condemned  to  peipetual 

fj  i%biiient,  a  sentence  which  was  maintained  even 

aftrr-times,   when  decrees  of  amnesty  were 

,  -n^ii.     Hippias  afterwards  repaired  to  the  court 

iJsrioji,  and  looked  forward  to  a  restomtion  to 

>    c  crontry  by  the  aid  of  the  Persians.     He  ac- 

'  .,^Lnied  the  expedition  sent  under  Datis  and 

'  xja,^  hemes,  and  pointed  out  to  the  Persians  the 

.  : .  of  Maxathoo,  as  the  most  suitable  place  for  their 

-  .r.g.    He  was  now  (490)  of  great  age.    Ac- 

•^isiiK  to  some  accounte  he  fell  in  the  battle  of 

!  .^Aikoo  ;  according  to  others  ho  died  at  Lemnoe 

.     "as*  tetan.    Hippias  waa  the  only  one  of  the 
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legitimate  sons  of  Pisistratus  who  had  children  ; 
but  none  of  them  atteined  distinction. 

PIio,  CalpnznXiu,  the  name  of  a  distinguished 
plebeian  femily.  The  name  of  Piso,  like  many- 
other  Roman  cognomens,  is  connected  with  agri- 
culture, the  noblest  and  most  honourable  pursuit 
of  the  ancient  Romans:  it  comes  from  the  verb 
jpiaere  or  jMaiere,  and  refers  to  the  pounding  or 
grinding  of  com.«"L  Was  taken  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  Cannae,  &c.  216  ;  was  praetor  urbanus 
211,  and  afterwards  commanded  as  propraetor  in 
Etruria,  210.  Piso  in  his  praetorship  proposed  to 
the  senate,  that  the  Ludi  Apollinares,  which  had 
been  exhibited  for  the  first  time  in  the  preceding 
year  (212),  should  be  repeated,  and  should  be 
celebrated  in  future  aimually.  The  senate  passed 
a  decree  to  this  efiect.  The  esteblishment  of  these 
games  bj  their  ancestor  was  commemorated  on 
coins  by  the  Pisones  in  later  times.  •—  2.  C,  son  of 
No.  1,  was  praetor  186,  and  received  Further 
Spain  as  his  province.  He  returned  to  Rome  in 
184,  and  obtained  a  triumph  for  a  victory  he  had 
gained  over  the  Lusitani  and  Celtiberi.  He  was 
consul  in  180,  and  died  during  his  consulship. 

Piaonet  wUk  tie  agnomen  Cbesoamaia 

8.  L.,  receiTod  the  agnomen  Caesonmus,  because 
he  originally  belonged  to  the  Caesonia  gens.  He 
was  praetor  in  154,  and  obteined  the  province 
of  Further  Spain,  but  was  defeated  by  the 
LusitanL  He  was  eonsnl  in  148,  and  was  sent 
to  conduct  the  war  against  Carthaee ;  he  was 
succeeded  in  the  command  in  the  following  year 
by  Scipio.*— 4.  L,  son  of  No.  3,  consul  uS  with 
M.  Livins  Drusus.  In  107  he  served  as  legatns 
to  the  consul,  L.  (}assius  Longinus,  who  was  sent 
into  Oaul  to  oppose  the  Cimbri  and  their  allies, 
and  he  fell  togetner  with  the  consul  in  the  battle 
in  which  the  Roman  army  was  utterly  defeated  by 
the  Tigurini  in  the  territory  of  the  Allobrv^es. 
This  Piso  was  the  grandfiither  of  Caesar*s  &ther- 
in-law,  a  circumstance  to  which  Caesar  himself 
alludes  in  recording  his  own  victory  over  the  Tigu- 
rini at  a  later  time.  ((^aes.  B.  G.  i.  7, 12.)— 5.  If., 
son  of  No.  4,  never  rose  to  any  of  the  offices  of 
stete,  and  is  only  known  from  the  account  given  of 
him  by  Cicero  in  his  violent  invective  against  his 
son.  He  married  the  daughter  of  Calventius, 
a  native  of  Cisalpine  Oaul,  who  came  from 
Placentia  and  settled  at  Rome ;  and  hence  Cicero 
calls  his  son  in  contempt  a  semi-Placentian.>~ 
6.  L.f  son  of  Na  5,  was  an  unprincipled  de- 
bauchee and  a  cruel  and  corrupt  magistrate. 
He  is  first  mentioned  in  59,  when  he  was  brought 
to  trial  by  P.  Clodius  for  plundering  a  province, 
of  which  he  had  the  administration  after  his 
praetorship,  and  he  was  only  acquitted  by  throw- 
ing  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  judges.  In  the 
same  year  Cmnax  married  his  daughter  Cal- 
pumia;  and  through  his  influence  Piso  obtained 
the  consulship  for  58,  having  for  his  colleague  A. 
Gabinius,  who  was  indebted  for  the  honour  to 
Pompey.  Both  consuls  supported  Clodius  in  his 
measures  against  Cicero,  which  resulted  in  the 
banishment  of  the  orator.  The  ronduct  of  Piso  in 
support  of  Clodius  produced  that  extreme  resent- 
ment in  the  mind  of  Ci^ro,  which  he  displayed 
against  Piso  on  many  subsequent  occasiona  At 
the  expiration  of  his  consulship  Piso  went  to  his 
province  of  Macedonia,  where  be  remained  during 
2  years  (57  and  56),  plundering  the  province  in  the 
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most  shameleiB  manner.  In  the  latfier  of  theie 
jean  the  senate  resolved  that  a  suoeessor  shonld  be 
i^ipointed  ;  and  in  the  debate  in  the  senate  which 
led  to  his  recall,  Cicero  attacked  him  in  the  most 
nnmeasored  terms  in  an  oration  which  has  come 
down  to  ns  (Z>s  Proomcm  CoiuMiarihm),  Piso 
00  his  return  (55)  complained  in  the  senate  of  the 
attack  of  Cicero,  and  justified  the  administiation 
of  his  province,  whereupon  Cicero  reiterated  his 
chai]ges  in  a  speech  which  is  likewise  extant  {In 
Pismem),  Cioero,  however,  did  not  venture  to 
bring  to  trial  the  father-in<'Uw  of  Caesar.  In 
50  Piso  was  censor  with  Ap.  Chradius  Pnlcher. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  (49)  Piso 
accompanied  Pompej  in  his  flight  fh>m  the  citj  ; 
and  although  he  did  not  go  with  him  across  the 
sea,  ho  stiTl  kept  aloof  from  Ctesar.  He  subse- 
quently returned  to  Rome,  and  remained  neutral 
during  the  remainder  of  the  dvil  war.  After 
Caesar^s  death  (44)  Piso  at  first  opposed  Antony, 
hut  is  afterwards  mentioned  as  one  of  his  partisans. 
^J(,  L.f  son  of  No.  6,  was  consul  15,  and  afterwards 
obtained  the  province  of  Pamphylia  ;  from  thence 
he  was  recalled  bj  Augustus  in  1 1,  in  order  to  make 
war  upon  the  Thracians,  who  had  attacked  the 
province  of  Macedonia.  He  was  appointed  by 
Tiberius  praefectus  urbl  While  retaining  the 
fiivour  of  the  emperor,  without  condescending  to 
servility,  he  at  the  same  time  earned  the  goad- will 
of  his  fellow-citisens  by  the  integrity  and  justice 
with  which  he  governed  the  city.  He  died  in 
A,  D.  52,  at  the  age  of  80,  and  was  honoured  by  a 
decree  of  the  senate,  with  a  public  funeral.  It 
was  to  this  Piso  and  his  2  sons  that  Horace  ad- 
dressed his  epistle  on  the  Art  of  Poetry. 

F%90mu  wUk  Urn  agnomm  Frugi, 

8.  L.,  received  from  his  integrity  and  conscien- 
tiousness the  surname  of  Frugi,  which  is  perhaps 
nearly  equivalent  to  our  ^  man  of  honour.*^  He  was 
tribune  of  the  plebs,  149,  in  which  year  he  proposed 
the  first  law  for  the  punishment  of  extortion  in  the 
provinces.  He  was  consul  in  133,  and  carried  on 
war  against  the  slaves  in  Sicily.  He  was  a  staunch 
supporter  of  the  aristocratical  party,  and  offered  a 
strong  opposition  to  the  measures  of  C.  Omcchus. 
Piso  was  censor,  but  it  is  uncertain  in  what  year. 
Ho  wrote  Annals,  which  contained  the  history  of 
Rome  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  age  in  which 
Piso  himself  lived. -^O.  L.,  son  of  Not  8,  served 
with  distinction  under  his  father  in  Sicily  in  1 33, 
and  died  in  Spain  about  111,  whither  he  had  gone 
as  propraetor.  •— 10.  £.,  son  of  No.  9,  was  a  col* 
lei^rue  of  Verres  in  the  praetorship,  74,  when  he 
thwarted  many  of  the  unrighteous  schemes  of  the 
latter. -«»11.  0.,  son  of  No.  10,  married  Tullia, 
the  daughter  of  Cicero,  in  63,  but  was  betrothed  to 
her  as  early  as  67.  He  was  quaestor  in  58,  when 
ha  used  every  exertion  to  obtain  the  recall  of  his 
father-in-law  from  banishment ;  but  he  died  in  57 
before  Cicero's  return  to  Rome.  He  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  Cicero  in  terms  of  gratitude  on  ac- 
count of  the  seal  which  he  had  manifested  in  his 
behalf  during  his  banishment. 

Piwmt  wkhftnd  <m  agnomen, 

1».  C,  consul  67,  belonged  to  the  high  aristo- 
c»tical  party  ;  and  in  his  consulship  opposed  with 
wu*"?*  vehemence  the  law  of  the  tribune  On. 
^."i.1  .^j"'"*^  Pompey  the  command  of  the 
war  .gainst  the  pi«tes.     In  66  and  ^5,  Piso  ad- 
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mintstersd  the  pnviBea  of  NarbsMse  Gal  sspn- 
coosul,  and  while  there  sappre«ed  bb  iBmrrectno 
of  the  Allobroges;     In  63  he  was  seessed  of  pjos- 
dnmg  the  proviaee,  and  was  defended  by  Cictm 
The  latter  charge  was  bnmgfat  agsiost  Piio  at  tk 
instigation  of  Caesar;  and  Piso,  in  rerenge,  ia- 
plored  Cicero,  but  without  suocess,  to  socsse  Caesr 
aa  one  of  the  canmuaton  of  Catilise."-"!!  1^ 
usually  called  M.  Pnpilll  Fin,  beeaoie  he  nt 
adopted  by  M.  Pttpius,  when  the  latter  was  u  oii 
man.   He  retained,  however,  his  ftmily-nsmePa, 
just  as  Scipio,  after  his  adoptioa  by  Meteilos,  ni 
called  Metellas  Sdpio.  [Mbtsllus,  No.  lij  ^^ 
the  death  of  L.  Cinna,  in  64,  Piso  married  hb  vi^ 
Annia.  In  88  he  was  appointed  qoaestor  to  die  co- 
sul  L.  Sdpio ;  but  he  quickly  deserted  this  partj,iDd 
went  over  to  Sulla,  who  compelled  him  to  <bnn; 
his  wife  on  aeeoont  of  her  previous  coDBeedoa  tm 
Cinna.     After  his  praetorship,  the  year  of  rhjcfi 
is  uncertain,  he  reeeived  the  provmoe  of  ^^ 
with  the  title  of  proeansol,  and  on  his  tetsci^ 
Rome  in  69,  enjoyed  the  faoaoor  of  a  triomph.  B; 
served  in  the  Mithridatiew«r  as  a  legatotof  Pf^ 
pey.    He  was  elected  consal  for  61  throsgii  se 
influence  of  Pompey.     In  his  oonsalship  Ymp^- 
great  oflence  to  Cicero,  by  not  askiqg  the  otc 
first  in  the  senate  for  his  opinioa,  and  by  ta^  ^' 
Clodins  under  his  protection  afier  his  rioto*] 
the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea.    Cicao  leraf  > 
himself  on  Piao,  by  preventing  him  fren  obng 
the  province  of  Syria,  which  had  bea  pnav^ 
him.    Piso,  m  his  younger  days,  had  •>  bfi  i 
reputation  as  an  onttor,  that  Ooao  wai  taka/^ 
him  by  his  fiither,  in  order  to  receive  imtracat 
ftom  him.    He  belonged  to  the  Peripsletic  «»"> 
in  philosophy,  in  which  he  received  intavasj 
from  8taseas.-«14.  Ga.,  a  yoaog  noble  wlu  i^ 
dissipated  his  fortune   by  hit  eztiavsf^  ^^ 
profligacy,  and  therefore  joined  Catilins  m^'^^ 
usually  called  his  fint  conspiney  (66).    [Ftfi^ 
tails  see  p.  155,  b.]     The  senate  anzioos  o  ^^ 
rid  of  Piso  sent  hnn  into  Nearer  Spamai  ^^ 
but  with  the  rank  and  title  of  proprsetor.  H^ 
exactions  in  the  province  soon  made  him  •«  hss^ 
to  the  mhabitants,  that  he  was  murdered  by  ^■ 
It  was,  however,  supposed  by  seme  that  ^  *^ 
murdered  at  the  instigation  of  Pompey  or  of  Ci»- 
stts.->«15.  On.,  fought  against  Caesar  is  As*^ 
(46),  and  after  the  death  of  the  dictator,  j«a^ 
Brutus  and  Cassias.     He  was  sobseqaeoUr  F^ 
doncd,  and  retnred  to  Rome  ;  bot  he  disda^  '* 
ask  Augnstui  for  any  of  the  honoors  of  the  ^ 
and  was,  without  solicitation,  raised  to  the  eossL* 
ship  in  23.  •'le.  en.,  son  of  No.  15,  inhoiwii: 
the  pride  and  hanghtincM  of  his  fother.    He  «^| 
consul  B.  c.  7,  and  was  sent  by  Augustas  ss  \s^A 
into  Spain,  when  he  made  himself  hated  br  "A 
cruelty  and  avarice.    Tiberias  after  ha  secetf  a 
was  chiefly  jealous  of  OermaaicBS,  his  ^""^ 
son ;  and  accordingly,  when  the  eastern  provis^^ 
were  assigned  to  Oermanieos  in  a.  n.  18,  Tiberaj 
conferred  upon  Piso  the  command  of  Sjria,  is  «<1 
that  the  latter  might  do  every  thing  in  hb  p<'"<'| 
to  thwart  and  oppose  GermaaicQB.    Plsncins,  i 
wife  of  Piso,  was  also  urged  on  by  Livia,  the  t^ 
ther  of  the  emperor,  to  vie  with  and  annoy  A^r 
pina.    Germanicus  and  Agrippina  were  the*  '^ 
posed  to  every  species  of  insult  and  oppositim  tr " 
Piso  and  Phmcina ;  and  when  Oemmnicns  f<>' 
in  the  autumn  of  19,  he  beNered  that  he  bad  \^< 
poisoned  by  thenu    Piio  on  his  semm  to  Uo^' 
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(20)  nt  aewiti  of  mirdeiing  Gemmicni ;  the 
DtttttfvM  iDTettigmted  by  the  icnate ;  but  befei« 
the  inrcgtigitim  ctin«  to  an  rod,  Pito  was  found 
oae  Boning  b  fait  rooai  with  his  throat  cat,  and 
hn  nrord  lyiag  br  hit  aide.  It  waa  geneially  nip' 
pawd  tkak,  (igipairing  of  tba  €nsptnt*§  prataction, 
W  bad  pat  an  ead  to  hia  own  life  ;  bat  othera  be- 
Uered  that  Tiberioa  dnaded  Ua  n?aaling  hia 
tcereti,  and  aemdingly  eanaad  him  to  be  pfot  to 
<hitb.  The  powarfiil  inihieBce  of  Lxta  aeeured 
tbeacqirittal  of  Phiieina.«-17.  0^  tho  leader  of 
the  wcll4Mwn  cooapifaey  againit  Nero  in  ▲.  d. 
^.  Piao  Uniaelf  did  not  form  the  plot ;  hot  aa 
•001  u  ha  had  joined  it,  hia  gnat  popolarity 
patd  him  many  partiaana.  He  poiieaaed  moat 
of  the  qaalitiea  which  the  Ronana  priied,  high 
Mi,  an  aloqnent  addroaa,  liberalil^  and  afm- 
Miity ;  and  ha  alao  diapUyed  a  eofficient  love  of 
OHBifieeaea  and  luznry  to  rait  the  taate  of  the 
day,  viuch  would  not  have  tbianted  anaterity  of 
■nacr  or  ehaiocter.  The  eonapiraey  waa  diaeo- 
^««d  hy  Ifilidiaa,  a  fleadnan  of  FUvioa  Scerinna, 
^^  w  taa  nmapiratOTS.  Piao  theieopon  opened 
^  Kriaa*  and  tlras  died.  There  ia  extant  a  poem 
m  261  tiBca,  containing  a  panegyric  on  a  certain 
^^^IfvuBa  Piao,  who  ia  probably  the  aame  penon 
*•  th«  Wader  of  the  eonapiiacy  againat  Nero.-^ 
U-  L,  Runamed  Udnianiu,  waa  the  aon  of 
K.  Lidaiaa  Ciaaaaa  Fnigi,  and  waa  adopted  by 
oi'tf Um  Piaonea.  On  the  aeecaaion  of  Qalba  to 
^  tkrone,  he  adopted  aa  hia  eon  and  aocoesaor 
?m  lidaiaBma ;  hot  the  latter  only  enjoyed  the 
^utiMtioo  4  dayi,  for  Otho,  who  had  hoped  to 
i«cciT«  thia  honoor,  indnoed  the  praetoriana  to  riae 
*fuiit  the  emperor.  Piao  fled  for  rofnge  into  the 
trnpb  of  Teata,  but  waa  dianed  oat  by  the  aoU 
^  ttd  dcapatchcd  at  the  threahold  of  the 

^iftor,  that  ia,  the  baker,  a  immcnio  of  Jnptter 
■t  R4iae,  vrhidi  ia  aaid  to  hftve  ariaen  in  the  fot 
l<^wing  aaaaer.  When  the  Oaula  were  besieging 
R^nw,  the  god  soggeated  to  the  beaieged  the  idea 
of  tinvwiog  leavea  of  bread  among  the  enemiea,  to 
■^e  thfm  believe  that  Uie  Romaoa  had  plenty  of 
pnfiijooa,  and  thna  eanaed  them  to  give  up  the 

'Mria  or  PbtMiim  (Piatorieneis :  PmIomi), 
I  laiail  plaee  in  Etmria,  on  the  road  from  Loca  to 
F)'>reBtia,  rendered  menioniblo  by  the  defeat  of 
CitHine  in  ita  neighbovrheod. 

ntitt.    [Spakta.] 

ntlai  {TU-riani :  SattderH)^  a  aeaport  town  of 
XTn^  on  the  coast  of  the  Elaitic  golf^  at  the 
^*^  ftf  the  Eveaoa  or,  according  to  some,  of  the 
^"^ ;  afaaoet  destroyed  by  an  eaithqnake  under 
tVt&t.  It  vaa  the  birthpUKO  of  the  Academic 
njWwpher  Afoeailaaa. 

nthMn.    [AmifAiiiA.l 

n^  (IkiM),  called  BwdA  or  BiMdiU  by 
*^rRoiaBna,thepcnonificBtionofPeraaaaion.  She 
**»  vonhipped  as  a  divinity  at  Sicyon,  when  ahe 
^  hoBoored  with  a  temple  in  the  agon.  Pitbo 
^>>  ocean  aa  a  aomame  of  Aphrodite,  whoae  wor- 
^P  via  taid  to  have  been  intradneed  at  Athens 
'TTheieai,  when  he  mdted  the  oonntry  conrain- 
*^  into  tawoa.  At  Athons  the  statues  of  Pitho 
n4  Aphrodite  Pandeaaoa  stood  doae  together ; 
^^  at  M«gan  the  statae  of  Pitho  stood  in  the 
^'^  of  Aphrodite ;  so  that  the  2  divmities  most 
^*  'oaeeived  aa  doaely  connected,  or  the  one,  per- 
^K  Boely  aa  an  attribata  of  the  other. 
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nthoiL  (Xlt$mr  alao  ncfOMr  and  n^0«r).  1.  Son 
of  Agenor,  a  Macedonian  officer  of  Alexander  the 
Great  He  received  from  Alexander  the  govern- 
ment of  JMfft  of  the  Indian  pnvincea,  in  which  he 
waa  oonnnned  afWr  the  king^  death.  In  b.  &  316, 
he  received  from  Antigonus  the  satrapy  of  Babylon. 
Ho  afterwards  fought  with  Demetrius  against  Pto- 
lemy, and  was  shim  at  the  battle  of  Qaxa,  312.  ->« 
2.  Son  of  Cnteuas  or  Cnteaa,  a  Macedonian  officer 
of  Alexander,  who  is  frequently  confounded  with 
the  preceding.  After  Alexander'k  death  he  received 
fromPerdiocas  the  satrapy  of  Media.  Heaccompanied 
Perdiccas  on  hia  expedition  to  Cgypt,  (321),  hot 
he  took  part  in  the  mutiny  against  Perdiocas,  which 
teminated  in  the  death  of  the  latter.  Pithon  ren- 
dered important  service  to  Antigoniu  in  his  war 
against  Eumenes;  but  after  Uie  death  of  Eumenei, 
he  began  to  form  schemes  for  his  own  agvrandiao- 
ment,  and  waa  accordingly  put  to  death  by  Anti- 
gooua,  319. 

Fitbiiim  (Pitinaa,  -Itia).  L  {PUmo),  a  munid- 
piom  in  the  interior  of  Umbria  on  the  river  Piaao- 
ras,  whence  its  inhabitants  are  called  in  inscriptions 
PUinala  PuamrmteM,  The  town  alao  bore  the 
Borname  Mergens.«*«9.  A  town  in  Picenum,  on 
the  road  from  Castrum  Novum  to  Prifemum. 

Fittftoni  (nirroadf),  one  of  those  early  culti- 
vaton  of  lettera,  who  wen  designated  as  **the 
Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece,**  was  a  native  of 
Mytilene  in  Lesbos,  and  was  bom  about  B.  c 
652.  He  was  highly  oelebnted  as  a  warrior, 
a  statesman,  a  pjnlosopher,  and  a  poet  He  ia 
fiiit  mentioned,  in  public  life,  as  an  opponent  of 
the  Qrrants  of  Mytilene.  In  conjunction  with 
the  brothers  of  Alcaana,  he  overthrew  and  killed 
the  tyrant  Mehinchrus,  B.  a  612.  In  606,  he 
commanded  the  Mytilenacana,  in  their  war  with 
the  Athenians  for  the  possession  of  Sigeum,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Troad,  and  signalised  himself  by  killing 
in  single  combat  Phrynon,  the  commander  of  the 
Athenians.  This  feat  Pittacns  performed  by  en- 
tanglmg  his  adversary  in  a  net,  and  then  despatch- 
ing him  with  a  trident  and  a  dagger,  exactly  ntttr 
the  fashion  in  which  the  gladiators  called  reUaru 
long  afterwards  fought  at  Rome.  This  war  waa 
terminated  by  the  mediation  of  Periander,  who 
assigned  the  disputed  territory  to  the  Atheniana ; 
but  the  internal  troubles  of  Mytilene  still  continued. 
The  supreme  power  was  fiercely  disputed  between 
a  ancceaaion  of  tyrants,  and  the  ariatocmtic  party, 
headed  by  Alcaeua  and  his  brother  Antimenidaa; 
and  the  latter  were  driven  into  exile.  As  the 
exiles  tried  to  effect  their  return  by  force  of  arma, 
the  popular  party  chose  Pittacus  as  their  ruler, 
with  absolute  power,  under  the  title  of  Ae»ymmtt$ 
(oUrviuHrTJit),  He  held  this  office  for  10  yean 
(589 — 579)  and  then  voluntarily  resigned  it,  having 
by  his  administntion  restored  order  to  the  state, 
and  prepared  it  for  the  safe  enjoyment  of  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government  He  lived  in  great 
honour  at  Mytilene  for  10  yean  after  the  ra- 
aignation  of  his  government ;  and  died  in  569,  at 
an  advanced  age.  Of  the  proverbial  maxims  of 
practical  wisdom,  which  wen  current  under  the 
names  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  two  were 
ascribed  to  Pittacna,  namely,  XoAsv^y  MXhp  %!»>• 
fi99iu,  and  Katphm  jim$t, 

Pittheva  (IXirtfrfo),  king  of  Troesene,  waa  aon 
of  Pelops  and  Dia,  &ther  of  Aethn,  and  ffxand- 
Either  and  instructor  of  Theseus.  When  Theseus 
married  Phaadn,  Pittheua  took  Hippolytus  into 
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hit  home.  Hii  tomb  and  the  chair  on  which  he 
had  nt  in  judgment  were  shown  at  Troezene  down 
to  a  late  time.  He  if  laid  to  have  tanght  the  art 
of  speaking,  and  even  to  hare  written  a  book  upon 
it.    Aethia  as  his  daughter  is  called  Pittkeis, 

K^jfla  (Iltn^f  la :  prob.  Shametik\  a  town  men* 
tioned  bj  Homer,  in  the  N.  of  Mysia,  between 
Parium  and  Priapus,  evidently  named  from  the 
pine  forests  in  its  neighbourhood. 

Pitjontras  (ntranjo-or :  Anffiutn)^  an  isUnd 
off  the  coast  of  Aij^lis . 

PItjMU  (UiTvovsi  prob.  Pitzitiida\  a  Greek 
city,  in  Sannatia  Asiatica,  on  the  N.  £.  coast  of 
the  Euxine,  360  stadia  N.  W.  of  Dioscnrias.  In 
the  time  of  Strabo,  it  was  a  considerable  city  and 
port.  It  was  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  neigh- 
bouring tribe  of  the  Heniochi,  but  it  was  restored, 
and  long  served  as  an  important  frontier  fortress  of 
the  Roman  Empire. 

PityUia,  PityvaiA  {Tlirvovaa,  Uervowraa,  oon- 
truted  from  vtrtM^t 0'ira  fem.  of  ircrv<{€(s),  L  e. 
abounding  in  pine-trees.  1.  The  ancient  name  of 
Lampsacus,  Salamis,  and  Chios.*— 2.  A  small 
island  in  the  Argolic  gull— 8.  The  name  of  2 
islands  off  the  &  coast  of  Spain,  W.  of  the  Bar 
leares.  The  larger  of  them  was  called  Ebusus 
(/oua),  the  smsiUn  Ophiussa  {FomuMlera) :  the 
latter  was  uninhabited. 

PizSd&rna  {Tlt^Abapot),  prince  or  king  of  Caria, 
was  the  youngest  of  the  3  sons  of  Hecatomnus,  all 
of  whom  successively  held  the  sovereignty  of  Caria. 
Pizodarus  obtained  possession  of  the  throne  by 
the  expulsion  of  his  sister  Ada,  the  widow  and 
successor  of  her  brother  Idrixus,  and  held  it  with- 
out opposition  for  5  years,  b.c.  340 — 335.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son-in-law  Orontobates. 

Placentfa  (Plaoentinus :  Piaemxa\  a  Roman 
colony  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  founded  at  the  same  time 
as  Cremona,  B.C.  219.  It  was  situated  in  the 
territory  of  the  AnamareS|  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Po,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Trebia,  and 
on  the  road  from  Hediolanum  to  Parma.  It  was 
taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Gauls  in  200,  but  was 
soon  rebuilt  by  the  Romans,  and  became  an  im- 
portant place.  It  continued  to  be  a  flourishing 
town  down  to  the  time  of  the  Goths. 

Fl&ela  (tlXoKlrif  Ion. :  n\cuciriv6s\  an  ancient , 
Pelasgian  settlement,  in  Mysia,  R  of  Cyzicus,  at  I 
the  foot  of  Mt.  Olympus,  seems  to  have  been  eariy 
destroyed. 

FUddXa,  Oalla.    [Galla.] 

Pladtiis,  Sex.,  the  author  of  a  short  Latin 
work,  entitled  De  Medicvta  (or  MedteamaUis)  tat 
AnimalUnUy  consisting  of  84  chapters,  each  of 
which  treats  of  some  animal  whose  body  was  sup- 
posed to  possess  certain  medical  properties.  As 
might  be  expected,  it  contuns  numerous  absurdities, 
and  is  of  little  or  no  value  or  interest  The  date  of 
the  author  is  uncertain,  but  he  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  in  the  4th  century  af^r  Christ.  The  work 
is  printed  by  Stephanus  in  xYitMedicae  AtiU  Prm^ 
ct>e»,  Paris,  fol.  1567,  and  elsewhere. 

Pl&enf  (IIAdUos),  a  mountain  of  Mysia,  above 
Oie  city  of  Thebe :  not  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Placia,  as  the  resemblance  of  the  names  had  led 
some  to  suppose. 

PUnAria  (prob.  Canaria^  Canary)^  one  of  the 
Mlwids  in  the  Atlantic,  called  Fortunatak. 

nanasfl^.  t  (Pmwmw),  an  ishmd  between 
Cortioi  and  the  coast  of  Etruria,  to  which  Augus- 
tus banished  his  grandson  Agrippa  Postumus.— 


PLANCUS. 

2.  An  island  off  the  &  coast  of  Qasl,  L  of  t^e 
Stoechades. 

FlanoUdat,  Fnlftatliii.    [FuLGBNTit>&.] 

PlancTna,  MimitiEa,  the  wife  of  Cn.  Piio,  vl» 
was  appointed  goveraw  of  Syria  ia  A.n.  18.  Wliii« 
her  husband  used  every  efiort  to  thwsit  Cer- 
manicus,  she  exerted  herself  equally  to  snooj-  asd 
insult  Agrippina.  She  was  cneiniisged  is  tb 
conduct  by  Livia,  the  mother  of  the  enperor*  «b 
saved  her  £rom  condemnation  by  the  senste  wIm 
she  was  accused  along  with  her  husband  in  X 
[Piso,  No.  16.]  She  was  brought  to  trial  agaa 
in  33,  a  few  years  after  the  de^  of  Lim;  asd 
hariqg  no  longer  any  hope  of  cictpe,  she  pat  m 
end  to  her  own  life. 

Plandni,  Cn.,  fint  served  in  Africa  under  tic 
propraetor  A.  Torquatua,  subsequently  m  a  c  (>} 
under  the  proconsul  Q.  Metdhis  in  Crete,  and  nei: 
in  62  as  niilitary  tribune  in  the  army  of  C.  A:'.^ 
nius  in  Macedonia.  In  58  he  wis  qusotor  ii 
Macedonia  under  the  uopmetor  L.  Appiueiiu,aa4 
here  he  showed  great  kindness  to  Cicm,  vha  '^( 
latter  came  to  this  province  during  his  hsoiihina'.. 
He  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  56 ;  sod  «u 
elected  cnrule  aedile  with  A.  Plotius  in  54.  6^-t 
before  Plancins  and  Pbtins  entered  upon  '>: 
office  they  were  accused  by  Juventius  LstcTes>& 
and  L.  Cassitts  Longinus,  of  the  crime  of  iodahtar. 
or  the  bribery  of  the  tribes  by  mcau  of  :>r* 
associations,  in  accordance  with  the  Lex  Uc-^ 
which  had  been  proposed  by  the  consol  Xmjh^ 
Crassus  in  the  preceding  year.  Cicero  deibsi^ 
PUncius  in  an  oration  atill  extant,  and  obtiz^ 
his  acquittaL  Plancins  espoused  the  PoiBpt^ 
party  in  the  civil  wars,  and  siter  Caesar  hadp^^ 
the  supremacy  lived  in  exile  in  Corcyxa. 

Planens,  Knn&tliiii  the  name  of  a  diitingodW 
plebeian  family.  The  somame  Plancos  sigai£«^^  i 
person  having  flat  splay  feet  without  sny  bfcuia 
them.  L  L.,  was  a  friend  of  Julius  Cmcst.  laf 
served  under  him  both  in  tJie  Gallic  sad  t^e  cc 
wars.  Caesar  shortly  before  his  death  awLUie. 
him  to  the  government  of  Transalpine  Gul  •< 
B.  a  44,  with  the  exception  of  the  Narboooe  c: 
Belgic  portions  of  the  province,  and  sho  to  Uf 
consulship  for  42,  with  D.  Brutus  as  his  collesj:^- 
After  Caesar^s  death  Plancns  hastened  into  ^'-^ 
and  took  possessicm  of  his  province.  Here  be  prr- 
pared  at  first  to  support  the  senate  against  hxixny, 
but  when  Lepidus  joined  Antony,  and  their  vsx>^ 
forces  threatened  to  overwhelm  Planciis,  th<  U-^ 
was  persuaded  by  Aafaiiua  PolUo  to  follow  hu  a- 
ample,  and  to  unite  with  Antony  and  Lrp:<i'^ 
Pkncus  during  his  government  of  Gaol  bm^ 
the  colonies  of  Lugdnnum  and  Raarics.  He  *)» 
consul  in  42  according  to  the  anangcment  made  br 
Caesar,  and  he  snbMquently  followed  Antonr  ta 
Asia,  where  he  remained  fiv  some year^ sod; - 
vemed  in  succession  the  provinces  of  Asa  ^ 
Syria.  He  deserted  Antony  in  32  shortly  bet^t 
the  breaking  out  of  the  dvil  war  between  the  Uut 
and  Octavian.  He  was  favourably  receired  bj 
Octavian,  and  continaed  to  reside  at  VUm  dur^ 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  It  was  on  his  ^?^ 
that  Octavian  received  the  title  of  Aivustui  ia  '^^ 
and  the  emperor  conferred  upon  him  tEe  cenaonii  p 
in  22  with  Paulus  AemUins  Lepidoa  Both  t:^ 
public  and  private  life  of  Plancus  was  stained  !:f 
numerous  vices.  One  of  Horace's  odes  (^'J-  *• ' ' 
is  addressed  to  him.  — 2.T.,  surasmed  Bur*. 
brother  of  the  former,  was  tribons  of  th«  P-^" 
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B.  r.  h%  vben  be  mpported  the  Tiewf  of  Pompey, 
who  wtt  loxioos  to  obtain  the  dictatonhipw  With 
this  object  he  did  every  thing  in  hie  power  to  in- 
cmse  the  coolBtien  which  followed  upon  the  death 
of  CIo<iia&  At  the  doee  of  the  year,  aa  aoon  as 
hi  tnbQoate  bad  expired,  Plancua  wae  accnted  by 
Cioen  of  Ftt  and  waa  eondenined.  After  his  con- 
dnDutioQ  Planeu  went  to  Rarenna  in  Cinlpine 
Oau],  vhcre  be  was  kindly  received  by  Caesar. 
^n  tfter  the  begmning  of  the  mil  war  he  was 
ntiond  to  bis  civic  rights  by  Caesar  ;  but  he  ap- 
Pfuv  to  have  taken  no  part  in  the  civil  war.  After 
^^•mr^  death  Plancns  foaght  on  Antony*!  side  in 
the  ompaign  of  Mntuia.  He  was  driven  oat  of 
PoUentis  byPontms  Aqnila,  the  legate  of  D.  Bnitns, 
ttd  in  hii  iiigbt  broke  his  leg.  — 8.  Cn.,  brother 
^^t  twopieeeding,  praetor  dect  44,  was  charged 
by  Caewr  in  tbat  year  with  the  assignment  to  his 
lotdim  of  lands  at  Buthrotnm  in  Epirus.  As 
itticus  pMMised  property  in  the  neighbourhood, 
Cicno  cnoiDcnded  to  Pfamcus  with  much  eamest- 
tw  the  mtcRits  of  his  friend.  He  was  praetor  in 
^3  ud  VIS  allowed  by  the  senate  to  join  his 
M<r  Lndos  [No.  1]  in  Txannlpine  OauL— 4. 
L  Plaitiu  PUneaf,  brother  of  the  3  preceding, 
J^  adopted  by  a  L.  Piantius,  and  therefore  took 
^^  pneiMBHi  as  well  as  nomen,  but  retained  his 
^f^o^gnonen,  as  was  the  case  with  Metellos 
^^0  fHtriLLUs,  No.  15],  and  Pupius  Piso. 
In^Sfi.  13.]  Before  his  adoption  his  praeno- 
^  wvCiius.  He  was  included  in  the  proscription 
^  t^e  triBOTiiB,  43,  with  the  consent  of  his  brother 
iacui.  lad  was  put  to  death. 

nsaUM  Mazimiu,  was  one  of  the  most 
''VB^  of  the  CoQstantinopoIitan  monks  of  the  last 
'R  of  the  Greek  empire,  and  was  greatly  distin- 
rusikd  ai  a  tbeolegian,  grammarian,  and  rketo- 
^^:  but  hii  name  ia  now  chiefly  interesting  aa 
m  of  the  MopUer  of  tlie  latest  of  those  collections 
^fntQarOiceic  poems,  which  were  known  by  the 
!*»«>,  of  Gar&Mif  or  AnlkologiM  {"Xri^apot^  *Ap- 
^Mo^t.).  piaoodee  flourished  at  Constantinople 
n  t^e  fint  half  of  the  14th  century,  under  the 
np^ron  Aodroniew  II.  and  III.  Palaeologi.  In 
^  ^  1327  he  was  sent  by  Andronicus  II.  as  am- 
*^or  to  Venice.  Aa  the  AnAohgy  of  Planndes 
*^  r.ot  o&Iy  the  latest  compiled,  but  was  also  that 
["  *ai  rccogniied  aa  Tke  Grtek  Antkolopy,  until 
'  <li<0TerT  of  the  Anthology  of  Constandnus 
';UU«,  tbi'g  is  chosen  as  the  fittest  place  for  an 
"'^'X  of  the  LUenuy  Hittory  qT  Ike  Grtek  An- 
^yf'  1.  MolitriaU.  The  various  collections,  to 
^'y*  tbeir  compilers  gave  the  name  of  Garlands 
['  -^^tkologief^  were  made  up  of  short  poems, 
'"^r  of  to  epigrammatic  character,  and  in  the 
*''><:  metre.  The  earliest  examples  of  such  poetry 
'^^  fumUbed  by  the  inscriptions  on  monuments, 
'-VI  u  those  erected  to  commemorate  heroic 
"Ms  the  lutaes  of  distinguished  men,  especially 
^''"^  in  the  public  games,  sepulchral  monuments, 
wi-dicaioiy  oOerings  in  temples  {iuroB^iftara); 
^  «^i£h  may  be  added  oracles  and  proverbial  say- 
'•"^  At  an  eirly  period  in  the  history  of  Greek 
^^^,  poets  of  the  highest  ftune  cultivated  this 
'"  **  of  compoeitioo,  which  received  its  most 
^"^  development  from  tke  hand  of  Simonides. 
'^'^orth,  aa  a  aet  fbim  of  poetry,  it  became  a 
'  '^hieie  (or  the  brief  ezpnasion  of  thoughta  and 
^  '^ae&tt  on  any  subject ;  until  at  last  Uie  form 
''■'''*  te  be  cultivated  for  its  own  sake,  and  the 
^^  of  Alemdzia  and  Bysantium  deemed  the 
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ability  to  make  epigrams  an  essential  part  of  the 
character  of  a  scholar.  Hence  the  mere  trifling, 
the  stupid  jokes,  and  the  wretched  personalities, 
which  form  so  large  a  part  of  the  epigrammatic 
poetry  contained  in  the  Greek  Anthology. — 2.  The 
Gariamd  of  MeUa^er,  At  a  comparatively  early 
period  in  the  history  of  Greek  literature,  varioua 
persons  collected  epigrams  of  particular  classes, 
and  with  reference  to  their  use  as  historical  au- 
thorities; but  the  first  person  who  made  such  a 
collection  solely  for  its  own  sake,  and  to  preserve 
epigrams  of  all  kinds,  was  Milxaobr,  a  cynic 
philosopher  of  Gadara,  in  Palestine,  about  b.  c.  60. 
His  collection  contained  epigrams  by  46  poets,  of 
all  age*  of  Greek  poetry,  up  to  the  most  ancient 
lyric  period.  He  entitled  it  Tike  Garland  (Sr^- 
^ovos),  with  reference  to  the  common  oomporiion 
of  small  beantifttl  poems  to  flowers.  The  same  idea 
is  kept  up  in  the  word  Aniholo^  (ib^o^oyfa), 
which  was  adopted  by  the  next  compiler  as  the 
title  of  his  work.  The  Garland  of  Meleager  was 
airanged  in  alphabetical  order,  according  to  the 
initial  letters  of  the  first  line  of  each  epigram.  — 3. 
Tke  Anikoiogy  of  PkUip  of  Tke$9aloniea^  was  com- 
piled in  the  time  of  Trajan,  avowedly  in  imitation 
of  the  Garland  of  Meleager,  and  chiefly  with  the 
view  of  adding  to  that  collection  the  epigrams  of 
more  recent  writers. — 4.  Diogeniann»s  Straton^  and 
Diogenee  Lacrtiue,  Shortly  after  Philip,  in  the 
reign  of  Hadrian,  the  learned  grammarian,  Dioge- 
nianus  of  Heradea,  compiled  an  Anthology,  which 
is  entirely  lost  It  might  have  been  well  if  the 
same  fate  had  befallen  the  very  polluted  collection 
of  his  contemporary,  Straton  of  Sardis.  About  the 
same  time  Diogenes  Latins  collected  the  epigrams 
which  are  interspersed  in  his  lives  (^  the  philoso- 
phers, into  a  separate  book. — 5.  AgaOdae  sikolast^ 
CKs,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Jtistinian,  made  a 
collection  entitled  K^icAos  iTtypofAftdrttp,  It  was 
divided  into  7  books,  according  to  subjects.  The 
poems  included  in  it  were  those  of  recent  writers, 
and  chiefly  those  of  Agathias  himself  and  of  his 
contemporaries,  such  as  Paulus  Silentiarius  and 
Macedonius.  —  6.  Tka  Anikologg  of  Conttantinut 
Cepkalaa,  or  ike  Palaime  Anikclogg,  Constantinus 
Cephalas  appears  to  have  lived  about  4  centuries 
after  Agathias,  and  to  have  flourished  in  the  10th 
century,  under  the  emperor  Constantinus  Porphyro* 
genitus.  The  labours  of  preceding  compilers  may 
be  viewed  as  merely  supplementary  to  the  Garland 
of  Meleager;  but  the  Anthology  of  Constantinus 
Cephalas  was  an  entirely  new  collection  from  the 
preceding  Anthdogies  and  from  original  sources. 
Nothing  is  known  of  Constantine  himself.  The 
MS.  of  the  Anthology  was  discovered  by  Salmasins 
in  1606,  in  the  library  of  the  Electors  Palatine  at 
Heidelberg.  It  was  af^wards  removed  to  the 
Vatican,  irith  the  rest  of  the  Palatine  library 
(1623),  and  has  become  celebrated  under  the 
names  of  the  Palatine  Anikology  and  the  Vatiean 
Code*  of  ike  Greek  Anikology.  This  MS.  was  re- 
stored to  its  old  home  at  Heidelberg  afler  the  peace 
of  1815. — 7.  TkeAntkologyofPlatmdet  is  arranged 
in  7  books,  each  of  which,  except  the  5th  and  7th, 
is  divided  into  chapters  according  to  subjects,  and 
these  chapters  are  arranged  in  uphabetical  order. 
The  contents  of  the  books  are  as  foUows:  —  1. 
Chiefly  dviSciirrtatd,  that  is,  displays  of  skill  in 
this  species  of  poetry,  in  91  chapters.  2.  JocuUr 
or  Mtiric  {anmrrindX  chaps.  53.  3.  Sepulchral 
(drrr^/if la),  chaps.  32.    4,  Inscriptions  on  statoit 
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of  athletet  sod  other  worki  of  art,  deteriptioDS  of 
plaees,  &o.  chapa.  SS.  5.  The  JSqpAramof  Chrbto- 
donu,  and  epigiama  on  atataet  of  charioteera  in 
the  Hipfwdrome  at  Conttaattaaple.  6.  Dedicatoiy 
( dya^/iarucd),  iiba;p§,  27.  7.  Amatory  (^ptm«d). 
Planodef  did  little  more  than  ahridge  aad  x«- 
arrange  the  Anthology  of  CSonitaBtimii  Cephafau. 
Only  a  few  epignma  are  foond  in  the  Piaandean 
Anthology,  which  are  not  in  the  Palatine.-^ The 
beet  editioaa  of  the  Qreck  Anthology  are  by 
Bmnck  and  Jacoba.  Bnmck*t  edition,  whidi  ap- 
peared under  the  title  of  Amdeetn  VtUrmm  Pae^ 
<(lrMm&^ae0Or«o^Argento^lti,1773--1776,  3  vols. 
8vo,  containi  the  whole  of  tlie  Greek  Anthology, 
betidea  eome  poent  which  arc  not  property  in- 
eluded  under  that  title.  Bnmck  adopted  a  new 
arrangement :  he  diecarded  the  hooka  and  cfai^ilere 
of  the  early  Anthology,  placed  togather  all  the 
epignma  of  each  poet,  uid  ananged  the  poete 
themaelvee  in  chronological  ovder,  placing  thoee 
epigmma,  the  authon  of  which  were  unknown, 
under  the  lepante  head  of  dMvworo.  Jaooba* 
edition  i»  founded  upon  Brundc\  but  is  much 
•aperior,  and  ranka  ai  the  itandaid  edition  of  the 
Greek  Anthology.  It  it  in  IS  vola.  8to,  namely, 
4  vola.  of  the  Text,  one  of  Indicei,  and  3  of  Com- 
mentaries, divided  into  8  parts,  lips.  1796 — 1814. 
After  the  restoration  of  the  M&  of  tha  Paktine 
Anthology  to  the  University  of  Haidalbeig,  Jacobs 
published  a  sepamte  edition  of  tha  Palatine  Ad^ 
tholoffy,  Lips.  1813—1817,  3  toIs. 

FULtaaa,  more  commonly  FUtaaM  (lUdrrato, 
XlKmrauU :  IIAarwffik),  an  anaient  ci^  of  Boeolia, 
on  the  N.  slope  of  Mt.  Cithneron,  not  far  hom  the 
sources  of  the  Aaapus,  and  on  the  frontiera  of 
Attica.  It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Thebes;  and  its  name  waa  oommonly  dcriTed  from 
Plataea,  a  daughter  of  Asepus.  The  town,  thoagh 
not  large,  played  an  important  part  in  Greek  hm- 
tary,  and  experienced  many  stoikinff  vicissitudes 
of  fortune.  At  an  early  period  Ue  Plntasans 
deserted  the  Boeotian  confederacy  and  placed 
themseWes  under  the  protection  of  Athens ;  and 
when  the  Persians  invaded  Attica,  ia  a.  a  49(1, 
they  sent  1000  men  to  the  assistance  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  had  the  honour  of  fighting  on  their  side 
at  the  battle  of  Manuhoa  Ten  years  afterwards 
(480)  their  city  was  destroyed  by  the  Pemian 
army  under  Xerxes  at  the  instigatian  of  the  The- 
bans ;  and  the  place  was  still  in  mine  in  the  fol« 
lowing  year  (479),  when  the  memomble  battle 
was  fov^ht  in  their  territory,  in  which  Maidonins 
waa  defeated,  and  the  independence  of  Greece 
secured.  In  consequence  of  this  victory,  the  tem- 
tory  of  PUtaca  was  declared  inviolable,  and  Pan- 
saniaa  and  the  other  Greeks  swore  to  guarantee  its 
independence.  The  sanctity  of  the  city  was  still 
further  secured  by  its  being  selected  aa  the  place 
in  which  the  great  festival  of  the  Eleutheria  was 
to  be  celebmted  in  honour  of  these  Greeks  who  had 
fidlen  in  the  war.  (See  DiaL  o/Antiq,  art  jESisu- 
Aeria.)  The  Plataeans  further  received  from  the 
Greeks  the  krge  sum  of  80  talents.  Plataea  now 
enjoyed  a  prosperity  of  60  years  ;  but  in  the  3ni 
year  of  the  Peloponnssian  war  (4i39)  the  Thebaos 
persuaded  the  Spartans  to  attack  the  town,  and 
after  a  siege  of  2  years  at  length  succeeded  in  ob> 
taining  possession  of  the  place  (427).  Plataea  was 
now  rased  to  the  ground,  but  was  again  rebuilt 
after  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  (387).  It  was  de- 
stroyed the  3rd  time  by  iU  inveterate  enemies  the 
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Thebans  in  374«  It  «as  onesaMceMtand  mda 
the  Afaoedoniaa  smwaey,  sad  coBtissei  & 
existence  till  a  very  late  period.  Its  aslh  v«r 
rebuilt  by  JustinJan. 

PlatanftdM  (lUava^iiStqT:  Aj»  Kynak),  t 
pronentory  in  tlw  W.  oif  Mfssums. 

Fl&tillA,  -lUB,  ^U  (Ilterdbif,  lUAww.lU^ 
Torof),  a  fortress  in  Phoenicia,  ia  a  dsroviu 
between  Lebanon  and  the  tea,  ncsr  the  merDi- 

maras  or  Taasyna  {Dvmmr}, 

PUtik  (IIAav^  also  -410,  -4ttrf,  -eia),ai  \M 
on  the  coastof  Cyrenaiea,  inN.iJiies,tke£K 
place  taken  possresion  of  by  the  Qre^  caksa 
under  Battnsk  (CTnaKAJCi.] 

PUtO  (lUdrwr).  L  The  conic  poet,  m  i 
native  of  Athene  confeemporsiy  with  Amtophna, 
Phrynichua,  EupoUs,  and  Phsceostsi,  aod  U- 
rished  from  B.a  428  to  389.  He  isnked  mm 
theveiy  bestpeetaoftheOldCoBedy.  fm^ 
expresoiona  ofthagrammananaiaBd&aBtkliw 
number  of  ftagmanta  which  are  pmcit^  i^  h 
evidc^  that  hu  phtys  were  only  sseoai  is  ^ 
ktity  to  those  of  AiistophaaeSb  Paiitf  of  '•»- 
goage,  refined  aharpneaa  of  wit,  and  a  om\aBam 
of  the  vigour  of  the  OU  Comedy  with  tbi^ 
eleganoe  of  the  Middle  and  the  New,  wot  b 
chief  chanetenstica.  Suidaagi?ssthstitlMefy 
of  his  dnmas.— 9.  The  phiksophcr,  wm  ik  <" 
of  Ariston  and  Perictione  or  Potaae, sad  vii^ 
at  Athena  either  in  b.  c.  429  or  428.  ^afs^ 
to  otheiBi  ha  was  bom  in  the  netghfasanv  ">* 
of  Aegina.  ilia  palenal  fiyaily  bsastsd  d  Wiai 
deacended  from  Codma ;  hia  wafrniil  aaceias  ^ 
a  relationship  with  Solon.  Pkto  Umsalf  bcbto 
the  relationship  of  Gritiaa,  hia  maternal  aack,*^ 
Sdoa.  Originally,  we  am  teld,  he  wss  iia*< 
after  hia  graad&lher  Aritfbaelei^  but  IB  ooBW^ 
oftheflMneyof  Maapeacfa,  er,aa  sdMtv*^ 
the  breadth  of  hia  cbaat,  he  aeqaired  datasr 
under  which  alono  wa  know  hiak  Qattfl^ 
himihaaonof  ApoUo;  another  rebtadt^'*^ 
settled  upon  tha  lipa  of  tha  sleepiag  child.  H(J» 

also  said  to  have  eontended,  when  a  joiti  ^  '**' 
Isthmian  and  other  gamea,  aa  well  u  ^^ 
made  attempU  in  epif^  lyric,  and  dithyn*^^ 
poetry,  and  not  to  have  devoted  himielf  k  P^ 
soi^y  till  n  later  tine^  pliably  after  Soostcs  x^l 
dmwn  him  within  the  magic  dndecf  hitiadoo^ 
Pkto  was  instnctad  in  grammar,  muflc,  ni  ^ 
nasties  by  the  areat  diatingttmhed  teacbcnof  "j 
time.  At  an  early  age  he  had  beeoaM  aoqeatB" 
through  Gmtylus,  with  the  doetnaes  of  HtiKfiSi 
and  through  other  inatmeton  with  the  p^<^ 
phical  dogmas  of  the  Eleatice  and  of  Amztf  ^-^ 
In  his  20th  year  he  ia  aaid  to  hare  betaken  < 
aelf  to  Socrates,  and  beoaaae  one  of  his  mM 

admirersL  After  the  death  of  Secaies  (^-^ 
withdrew  to  Megaia,  where  he  probahiy  cos 
aeveral  of  hia  dialogue^  eepeddliy  thoie  of  »  <> 
lecticalchancter.  He  next  went  to  Cyreoe  tbpxi. 
friendahip  for  the  mathematician  Theodoras;  a 
is  said  to  have  visited  afterwards  £gypU  ^''- 
and  the  Grrek  cities  in  Lower  Italy,  thioiu!i  c 
eagemesB  for  knowledga.  The  more  disiast  :y- 
neya  of  Pkto  into  the  intaoer  of  Ana.  ^  J 
Hebrewa,  Babylonians,  and  AmyriBBit  to  th«  )M 

and  Persians,  are  mentioned  ca^y  by  wdie^ 
whom  no  reliance  can  be  placed.    That  Foi 
during  his  residence  in  SicOy,  hacane  acqaaiau 
through  Dion,  with  the  cMsr  HiaeyaiBB,  bot^ 
aoonfeUoBt  with  the  ^nt,ia  ■lilt nthytfwtt^ 
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Brt  BMv  ^Mbt  rttadMf  t»  tbe  slM7, 

vkici)  nliiiif  that  htrwm  gitmi  op  by  tlie tynat 

ti  tkc  9ptfm  ttilMMdor  PoUia,  if  faim  mM  into 

AegiM,  and  Ml  at  Ubotj  hf  Ae  C  jmma  Anai- 

ceriL   Pliio  it  nid  to  Iwre  Tiutod  Sieily  wbtn 

40  jctn  oM,  oonaeqacBtly  is  889.    AfUr  bio 

Rtm  he  bign  to  toocb,  portly  in  tbe  gynmaoiiim 

of  tiM  Acodoay  aid  ito  ohody  avwinoo,  now  the 

Qtj,  betwten  tbo  oxtcner  Conmieno  and  tbo  hill 

C«k>Diu  Hippini,  and  partly  in  bio  garden,  wbieb 

*tt  moMid  at  C0I00D&    He  taqght  giataitooaly, 

wl  vithottt  doobt  mainly  in  tbo  form  of  livoly 

^''fM ;  yet  OB  tbo  more  diflonlt  porta  of  bia 

^octiual  lyifa  bo  pvabably  deUroaod  aloo  eon- 

Mctfd  Iceam.    Tbe  mote  nairow  eiitlo  of  hie 

im^in  ammblod  tbooioolvoo  in  bia  gaidon  at 

coBffloD  linple  moalot  and  it  mu  probably  to  tbom 

done  that  the  inaeription  aald  to  have  bMO  aet  ap 

ow  the  TcitibBlo  of  the  hooao,  **  let  no  one  enter 

wie  it  onaeqaainted  with  geomotrr,**  bad  nkt' 

<>M<   hem  tbia  booao  came  fintb  bia  ncpbew 

^ippos  XeDooaieo  of  Cbalcedon,  Ariatotle, 

Hcnclidce  PoDtieaa,  Heatiaena  of  Porintboa,  Phi- 

liffn  theOpontian,  and  otbonii  men  from  tbe  moot 

^iSnnx  parts  of  Qieece.    To  tbe  wider  ciielo  of 

^  vIm,  witbont  attaching  tbomaolTOo  to  the 

Bwtmov  eonnranity  of  tbo  acbool,  aonght  in* 

"fmaa  ttid  iaeitamcnt  from  him,  aach  diatin- 

f**M  MO  aa  Cbabiias,  Ipbieiatea,  Tinotbooa, 

HWnt,  Hyperidoa,  Lyconua,  and  laoeraiea,  are 

"^  b  haT«  bdongad.    Whether  Demoaihenoa 

*M  «f  the  mmbor  io  doabtAil    Evoo  women  are 

*^  b>  have  attached  themaelTea  to  him  aa  bia 

^pin.    Plato*b  ocenpation  aa  aa  inotraetor  was 

**^  aUfinipted  by  Ua  Toyagco  to  Sidly;  firtt 

*^  I>iem  probably  aeon  after  tbe  death  of  the 

'iiT  DifBjfliaa,  pemmded  him  to  mahe  tbe  at* 

^pt  to  win  the  younger  Dieayaiao  topbihMophy ; 

^■9  iod  tnae,  a  few  yeara  Uter  (aboot  360),  when 

the  with  of  hie  Pytfaagonan  fiienda,  and  the  inn- 

titk  Q  oT  Dieayaiaa  to  neondle  tbe  diapateo  which 

^  broken  ent  between  him  and  hia  alap^nnelo 

I^bno|htbimbaek  toSyiacoao.    Hia  efato 

«ere  both  tiooa  uaaaeeaaaftJ,  and  he  owed  hia  own 

•f'tf  to  netbbig  but  the  eainett  iatoreoaaioB  of 

V^^ftM. ,  That  Plato  chenahed  the  hope  of  p»> 

^^t^  thivagb  the  oonToraion  of  Dioayataa  bia 

^«  of  a  itaie  m  the  riaing  dty  of  Syraeuae,  was 

I  teiief  pretty  geneially  apread  in  antiqnity,  and 

*^*(b  finds  some  oonfirmation  in  tbo  ezpreaaiona 

'  t^  philosophor  hfanaelf,  and  of  the  7tb  Pbrtenic 

^^.  which,  thoagh  apmiona,  ia  written  with  the 

^^  rodent  aeqaaintanoe  with  the  mattora  treated 

'    Withthoexee|itioBofthooo3naiuto8ieily, 

*'^^  wta  eeenpied  from  tbo  time  when  he  opened 

^  >ehool  m  the  Aeadcmy  in  giving  inatmction 

> '  :n  the  eompooition  of  bia  worfca.    He  died  in 

^  '.'nd  v««r  of  bia  age,  B.  c  847«    Aoootdlng  to 

^*  he  died  while  writing,  aeeoidiag  to  othora  at 

avnage  feaat.    Aeeoiding  to  bia  kat  will  bia 

^ni  rraiaiaed  the  piopoty  of  the  aehool,  and 

■*H,  considerably  incrsasod  by  aabaeqaent  ad- 

"'T>\  into  tbo  banda  of  the  Noo^Platooiata,  who 

Tt  a«  a  fetiival  hia  birth-day  aa  well  aa  that  of 

^>«.    Atbcniana  and  atiangora  boaenitd  hia 

^^'7  by  menomenta.    Still  he  bad  no  laek  of 

''^'^  and  cnriora.    He  waa  attacked  by  eoo- 

"  rnrtnr  eomic  poets,  aa  Tboopompaa,  Alexia, 

"•tfiie  the  yovntir,  and  othora,  by  one-aided 

"  »t«a,  aa  Aatiathenes,  Diiiganas,  and  tbe  later 

^"y^S  and  alao  by  the  EpieaieuiB,  9toic%  oor- 
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taitt  Peiipatotica,  and  later  writers  eager  for  de- 
tisctien.  Thua  even  Antisthenes  and  Aristoxenus 
ehaiged  him  with  sensuality,  avarice,  and  ayco- 
phancy;  and  others  with  tanity,  ambition,  and 
envy  towards  other  Soemtica,  Protagoraa,  Epichar- 
moa,  and  Phildans^-«*TlM  Wzitingi  of  PlafeOL 
These  writiaga  have  come  down  to  as  complete, 
and  have  alwaya  been  admired  as  a  model  of  tbe 
onion  of  artiatieperiection  with  philooopbiaU  acnte- 
neaa  and  depth.  They  are  in  the  form  of  dialogne ; 
bat  Pbuo  waa  not  the  fint  writer  who  employed 
this  s^Ie  of  eompooition  for  philoeopbioal  instrno 
tion.  Zeno  the  Eleatio  bad  already  written  in 
the  fona  of  qneation  and  anawer.  Alexamenoa 
the  Teian  and  Sopbien  in  the  mimea  haul  treated 
ethical  aubjoeta  in  the  form  of  dudogne.  Xen<H 
phon,  Aeachbea,  Antiathenea,  Eadidea,  and  other 
Soeratica  alao  bad  made  nse  of  tbe  dialogieal 
form ;  hot  Plato  baa  bandied  thia  form  not  only 
with  greater  maateiy  than  any  one  who  preceded 
bim,  bat,  in  all  probability,  with  the  diatinct 
mtention  of  keeping  by  tbia  vexy  meana  trae  to 
the  admonition  of  Soaateo,  not  to  communicate 
iaatrootion,  bat  to  lead  to  tbe  spontaneoos  die- 
oovcry  of  it  The  dialeaoes  of  Phrto  are  closely 
connected  with  one  another,  and  variona  ariange- 
menta  of  them  have  been  propoaed.  Scblelenn^ 
char  dividea  them  into  8  aoriea  or  daaaea.  In  the 
let  be  eoaaidera  that  the  genna  of  dialectie  and  of 
the  doctrine  of  idoM  begin  to  unfold  themaelvea  in 
all  tbe  fieahaesa  of  youthltil  inapiiation;  in  the 
Stad  thoee  mm  develop  tbemaelfea  further  by 
raeaaa  of  dialectie  inveatigationa  reapeeting  tbe 
diiFerenoe  between  eommon  and  poiloeopbioil 
aequaiatanee  with  thbga,  reapeetbg  notion  and 
knowtedge  (8d|a  aad  Anov^Mn) ;  in  tbe  3rd  they 
receive  their  completion  bv  meana  of  an  objectively 
acientifie  wwrkina  out,  with  the  aeparation  of  ethici 
and  physias.  The  1st  aerieo  emlftaoee,  aeeording 
to  SeUeiermaBher,  the  PkatdnUf  i^ysir,  PinpA^oroi^ 
loahis,  Obermatfai,  Eittkypktom^  aad  ParmmUf;  to 
which  may  be  added  aa  an  appendix  tbe  Apolej^ 
aita,/oa,  Hiftpht  AUmor^  Hiffpartkm,  Mmot  aad 
AMiadmli,  The2ndaerieecontainatbeGton;iai^ 
Tkmtmm^  JWnm,  EmAgdsmmi^  Orafylm$,  Sopkitiet^ 
jhMhmt,  Aeajjuerfaiw,  PAoatio,  and  PkiMtu;  to 
which  may  be  added  aa  an  appendix  the  Thtagti, 
BratUmy  AloSbiadt$  I^  iMnMasaar,  Hippiat  Afojor, 
and  CHiopkm.  Tbe  3rd  aariea  compriaea  tbe  Aa- 
fmbUet  Timmm^  Criiiat,  and  the  Z;aios.  This 
anaagemoot  is  perhaps  the  best  that  haa  hitherto 
been  made  of  tno  dialogaea,  thoogh  open  to  ex- 
ceptioa  in  aevenl  paitiecdait.  The  gennineneea  of 
aovanl  of  the  diakgnaa  baa  been  qaeationed,  but 
for  tbe  anat  part  on  inauflcient  groimdsi  The 
i^faoawa,  however,  is  probably  to  be  assigned  to  a 
diaciple  of  Plato,  the  Afmot  and  Hipparchnu  to  a 
Sooatio.  The  IM  ^leeWo^  waa  attributed  by 
aaeioBt  critice  to  Xenephon.  Tbe  AnUratlae  and 
QUopktm  an  probably  of  moch  later  origin.  The 
Platonic  letters  were  compeaed  at  different  perioda; 
tbe  oldest  of  them,  tbe  7tb  and  8th,  probably  by 
diaciploa  of  Plato.  The  dialoguea  D$modceu§^ 
Sitjfpkma,  Brytfku^  Aatioekug^  and  thoae  on  justice 
and  virtue,  wate  with  good  reason  regarded  by 
ancient  critics  aa  sporiooa,  and  with  them  may  be 
aaaoriaioH  tha  Utpparekuiy  Tlaa^ee,  aad  tbe  D^ 
jntfoas.  Tbe  senniaeneaa  of  tbe  lef  AleAiaiUt  seems 
donbt(hL  The  tmalkr  HippiUy  tbe  /oa,  aad  the 
^fenaamaa,  on  the  other  head,  which  are  aaaailcd 
by  maay  modem  citiaa,  may  veiy  well 
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their  graond  u  oeeasioiial  oompoiitaont  of  Plato.** 
Hie  Fhilowpliy  of  Plato.  The  nature  of  thii 
work  will  allow  only  a  few  brief  remarks  upon  thif 
subject.  The  attempt  to  combine  poetry  and  phi- 
losophy (the  two  fandamental  tendencies  of  the 
Greek  mind),  gives  to  tiie  Platonic  dialogues  a 
charm,  which  irresistibly  attracts  us,  though  we 
may  have  but  a  deficient  comprehension  of  their 
subject-matter.  PUto,  like  SocrateSi  was  pene- 
trated with  the  idea  that  wisdom  is  the  attribute 
of  the  Godhead ;  that  philosophy,  springing  from 
the  impulse  to  kmow,  is  the  necessity  of  the  intel- 
lectual man,  and  the  greatest  of  the  blessings  in 
which  he  participates.  When  once  we  strive  after 
Wisdom  with  the  intensity  of  a  lover,  she  becomes 
the  true  consecration  and  purification  of  the  soul, 
adapted  to  lead  us  from  the  night-like  to  the  true 
day.  An  approach  to  wisdom,  however,  presup- 
poses an  original  communion  with  Bem^,  truly  so 
called ;  and  this  communion  again  presupposes  the 
divine  nature  or  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the 
impulse  to  become  like  the  EtemaL  This  impulse 
is  the  love  which  generates  in  Truth,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  it  is  termed  DialecHet,  Out  of  the 
philosophical  impuUw  which  is  developed  by  Dior 
ueties  not  only  correct  knowledge,  but  also  correct 
action  springs  forth.  Socrates^  doctrine  respecting 
the  unity  of  virtue,  and  that  it  consists  in  true, 
vigorous,  and  practical  knowledge,  is  intended  to 
be  set  forth  in  a  preliminary  manner  in  the  Prota- 
goras and  the  smaller  dialogues  attached  to  it. 
They  are  designed,  therefore,  to  introduce  a  foun- 
dation for  ethics,  by  the  refutation  of  the  common 
views  that  were  entertained  of  morals  and  of  vir^ 
tue.  For  although  not  even  the  words  ethics  and 
physics  occur  in  Plato^  and  even  dialectics  are  not 
treated  of  as  a  distinct  and  separate  province,  yet 
he  must  rightly  be  r^arded  as  the  originator  of 
the  threefold  ^vision  of  philosophy,  inasmuch  as 
he  had  before  him  the  decided  object  to  develop 
the  Socratic  method  into  a  scientific  system  of  dia- 
lectics, that  should  supply  the  grounds  of  our 
knowledge  as  well  as  of  our  moral  action  (physics 
and  ethics),  and  therefore  he  separates  the  general 
investigations  on  knowledge  and  understanding,  at 
least  relatively,  from  those  which  refer  to  physics 
and  ethics.  Accordingly,  the  Theaetetus,  Sopbistes, 
Parmenides,  and  Cratylus,  are  principally  dialecti- 
cal ;  the  Protagoras,  Qorgias,  Politicus,  Philebns, 
and  the  Politics,  princifAlly  ethical ;  while  the 
Timaeus  is  exclusively  physicaL  Plato^s  dialectics 
and  ethics,  however,  have  been  more  suocessfiil 
than  his  physica — Plato*s  doctrine  of  idea*  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  parts  of  his  system. 
He  maintained  that  the  existence  of  things,  cogni- 
sable only  by  means  of  conception,  is  their  true 
essence,  their  idea.  Hence  he  asserts  that  to 
deny  the  reality  of  ideas  is  to  destroy  all  scien- 
tific research.  He  departed  from  Uie  original 
meaning  of  the  word  idea  (namely,  that  of  form 
or  figure),  inasmuch  as  he  understood  by  it  the 
unities  (iv^cr,  fiovddcs)  which  lie  at  tne  basis 
of  the  visible,  the  changeable,  and  which  can 
only  be  reached  by  pure  thinking.  He  included 
under  the  expression  idea  erery  thing  stable  amidst 
the  changes  of  mere  phenomena,  all  really  existing 
and  unchangeable  definitudes,  by  which  the  changes 
of  things  and  our  knowledge  of  them  are  condi- 
tioned, such  as  the  ideas  of  genus  and  species,  the 
laws  and  ends  of  nature,  as  also  the  principles 
01  cogmtion,  and  of  moral  action,  and  the  essences 
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ofi])dividiiaUeoDcrete,thin]ungBonk  Hissnta 
of  ethics  was  founded  upon  Us  disleetka  u  a 
remarked  above.  Henqe  be  asserted  that  net 'n^ 
in  a  condition  to  giasp  the  idea  of  the  good  ta 
frdl  distinctness,  we  are  able  to  spponinate  ia  i 
(miy  so  fiff  as  we  elevate  the  power  of  tVmkiBga 
its  original  purity.  —  The  best  editiooi  of  tb  c4 
lected  works  of  PhOo  are  by  Bekker,  BcnL  Ibh 
—1818,  by  Stallbanm,  Gotha,  1827,  leq.,  i&d^ 
Orelli  and  others,  Tnric  1839. 

PlantXa  Gobi,  a  plebeian  gens  at  Rone.  Vx 
name  is  also  written  Pfoluct,  jnst  as  «e  bsn  ki 
Oodiui  and  Oaudima,  The  gens  was  dinddi  2t9 
the  &milies  of  Hypeae^  Proadm^Siham,  Tm, 
Vemoat;  and  although  seveial  membcn  of  tbi 
fismilies  obtained  the  eonsnlship,  none  of  thsse 
of  sufficient  importance  to  require  a  sepsate  i»&ee. 

PlantiiaQB,  FqItXqb,  an  Afirican  by  bink,  tb 
fellow-townsman  of  Septimius  Sevenu.  He  ler^ 
as  praefect  of  the  praetorium  under  thu  opax. 
who  loaded  him  with  honours  and  wealth,  si 
virtually  made  over  much  of  the  impeiisl  ici£> 
rity  into  his  hands.  Intoxicated  bj  tbtie  '^ 
tiuctiooa,  Plautianoa  indulged  in  the  moit  ^s^ 
tyranny,  and  perpetrated  acts  of  cndtr  ila^ 
beyond  belieC  In  ▲.  d.  202  hU  daughter  Pl^t^i 
was  married  to  CtaaoUa ;  but  having  iiafx^- 
the  dislike  cherished  by  CaiacaUa  towds  w 
his  daughter  and  himself  and  lookmg  ^fs^- 
with  apprehension  to  the  down&ll  which  v^- 
him  upon  the  death  of  the  sovereigi^  he  k^-* 
plot  against  the  life  both  of  Septimioi  aD<iCirv 
caUa.  His  treachery  vras  discovered,  sod  fce «« 
immediately  put  to  death,  203.  Hii  dv:*-^^ 
Plautilla  was  banished  firat  to  Sicily,  ssd  i^ 
quently  to  Lipara,  where  she  was  treated  vt-^' ' 
greatest  harshness.  After  the  murder  of  G«i. ' 
212,  PUiutiUawas  put  to  death  by  order  £-' 
husband. 

Plautilla.    [Platttianos.] 

Plaatlua.  1.  A.,  a  man  of  oonialsr  las^^^* 
was  sent  by  the  emperor  Clandios  in  a.d-^''' 
subdue  Britain.  He  remained  in  Britsic  4  p^ 
and  subdued  the  S.  part  of  the  islsnd.  H'/^ 
tained  an  ovation  on  hie  return  to  Rome  b  i'**, 
%.  A  Roman  jurist,  who  lived  abont  the  QS^  "^ 
Vespasian,  and  is  cited  by  subsequent  jsiiio- 

Plautni,  the  most  celebrated  comic  K' 
Rome,  was  a  native  of  Sarsina,  a  smsll  ^\^  ** 
Umbria.    He  is  usuaUy  called  M,  Jcoms  P^\ 
but  his  real  name,  as  an  eminent  modern  k.*^^ 
has  shown,  was  T.XaeoiiiaPlaatot.    'fhe<b»_ 
his  birth  is  uncertain,  but  it  may  be  placet^  a  >  •' 
B.  c  254.    He  probably  came  to  Rome  at  aa  »'^ 
age,  since  he  displays  such  a  perfect  mw^^  _ 
the   Latin  language,  and  an  acquaiDtsoc?  ^> 
Greek  literature,  which  he  could  hardly  btt  «^1 
quired  in  a  provincial  town.    Whether  be  /H 
obtained  the  Roman  firanchise  is  donbtfuL    >^  ^ 
he  arrived  at  Rome  he  was  in  needy  circam**^^^^ 
and  was  first  employed  in  tlie  serrioe  of  the  ^"^ 
With  the  money  he  had  saved  in  this  i^[ 
station  he  left  Rome  and  set  up  in  Uumes*  ^ 
his  specuktions  fiiiled ;  he  letnrned  to  Ron«.  **: 
his  necessities  obliged  him  to  enter  the  ■err'O  « 
a  baker,  who  employed  him  in  tuiwog  » fit^ 
mUL  While  in  this  degnidingoccupsiioa  he  ^rr'^ 

8  pUys,  the  sale  of  which  to  the  managere  ot  u 
pubUc  games  enabled  him  to  quit  hii  dra^^ 
and  begin  his  literary  career.    Ho  wu  ^^^\^ 
Ubly  about  30  yea«  of  age  (224  \  and  sccoru^c*- . 
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MBmeneed  writing  comediei  a  few  yeMt  before 
Ise  breaking  out  of  the  2nd  Punic  wm.  He  con- 
inned  his  literuy  oocnpation  for  about  40  yean, 
ind  died  in  184,  when  he  waf  70  yean  of  age. 
l{ii  cootnnportfiei  at  fint  were  Linns  Andronicne 
M  NuTiui,  afterward!  Ennius  and  Caedlius: 
Terence  did  not  rite  into  notice  till  almoat  20  yean 
A«r  his  death.  Daring  the  long  time  that  he 
ie!d  poswMion  of  the  stage,  he  was  always  a  great 
uoarite  of  the  people;  and  he  eatpressed  a  bold 
(WKioumesi  of  his  own  powen  in  the  epitiqth 
rrtxh  he  wrote  for  his  tomb,  and  which  has  oome 
iovntous:-* 

'PMtqaam  est  mortem  i^tus  Plantui,  comoedia 

luget 
Seena  detota,  dein  riios,  Indus  jocusque 
£i  oiuneri  ianumeri  simul  omnes  collacrumarunt.** 

PUstoi  wrote  a  great  number  of  comedies,  and  in 
l>«  lait  eentuiy  of  the  republic  there  were  1 30  plays, 
rhieh  bore  his  name.  Moat  of  these  howerer  were 
ft  coDsidoed  genuine  by  the  best  Roman  critics. 
^  vere  leveral  works  written  upon  the  sub- 
M:  ind  of  these  the  most  celebrated  was  the 
yitt  of  Vsno,  entitled  Quaes^MMef  Plauimas. 
k'uM  liaiied  the  undoubted  comedies  of  the  poet 
^  -^  vhich  were  hence  called  the  FalmlM  Varro- 
>M«M .  These  Vanonian  comedies  are  the  same 
« thoie  vhieh  hate  come  down  to  our  own  time, 
ritli  the  iois  of  one.  At  present  we  possess 
^^J  '^comedies  of  Phwtus ;  but  there  were  ori- 
"^It  21  in  the  manuscripts,  and  the  Vidviaria, 
Lch  vts  the  2lBt,  and  which  came  last  in  the 
■l^ion,  was  ton  off  from  the  manuscript  in  the 
'  ^'^-t  iget.  The  titles  of  the  21  Varronian  plays 
'':  lAmpUtrMO.  2.  Amnaria,  S.  A^ukuia. 
(^'^ti  5.  Cnmilio,  6.  Quima.  7.  dtUllaria. 
A)HJir«>.  9.  BoodUdiss.  10,  Afoiiellana,  11. 
f''*M€kmi  \%AfUe$.  lZ,M«reator,  U.  Pmu- 
^^'  15.  Fommlut.  16.  iVso.  17.  Rtideiu. 
^  StiAm,  19.  Trimtmmw.  20.  TViwii/^nliw. 
1  ytdiJaria,  This  is  the  order  in  which  they 
tur  in  the  manuscripts,  though  probably  not  the 
>«  in  which  they  were  originally  arranged  by 
^'  The  present  order  is  evidently  alpnabeti- 
^ ;  the  initial  letter  of  the  title  of  each  play  is 
[  ^f  niianied,  and  no  attention  is  paid  to  those 
^'i'-b  f'Uow:  henoe  we  find  Oaptwij  CureuUo^ 
"'v.Cisielfitria:  MogUUaria^ MmaedmU^ MUn^ 
'''^^'':  Pmdtdm,  Fomulut,  Pencu  The  pky 
tft'  BaodmUi  forms  the  only  exception  to  the 
;  r. ib«tical  order.  1 1  was  probably  placed  after  the 
^*iK^  hy  some  coprist,  because  he  had  obserred 
>i  PiSQtoi,  in  the  B4Mxkid$9  <ii.  2.  36^  referred 
tae  Ejidiau  as  an  eariier  work.  The  names  of 
r  ncedifs  are  either  taken  from  some  leading 
'icter  in  the  play,  or  from  some  circumstance 
^•'>  oocurt  in  it :  those  titles  ending  in  aria  are 
*^tivrj,  giring  a  genenl  description  of  the  play: 
•»  AtmiMria  is  the  "  Ats-Comedy."  The  come- 
« of  FUutus  enjoyed  unrtTaUed  popuUrity  among 
'  it'Qiacs,  and  continued  to  be  represented  down 
'>^(  time  of  Diocletian.  The  continued  popo- 
>v  of  Plautos  through  so  many  centnriet  was 

M  in  a  gmit  measure,  to  his  being  a  national 
"  Though  he  founds  his  plays  upon  Greek 
'■*"\  the  charaetcn  in  them  act,  speak,  and 
'( I  <e  f^nnina  Romans,  and  he  thereby  secured 
'  *.^^athy  of  hia  audience  more  completely  than 
'"'(«  could  ever  baTe  done.  Whether  Pfamtus 
^:ved  the  plan  of  all  his  playt  from  Greek  mo* 
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dels,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  OkUOaria^  Boc' 
dkidiuy  Poenulus,  and  sickus,  were  taken  from 
Menander,  the  Qmna  and  Rtidmu  from  Diphilus, 
and  the  MerecUor  and  the  Trinummui  from  Phile- 
mon, and  many  othen  were  undoubtedly  founded 
Xn  Greek  originals.  But  in  all  cases  Plautuf 
wed  himself  much  greater  liberty  than  Terence; 
and  in  some  instances  he  appean  to  hare  simply 
taken  the  leading  idea  of  the  play  from  the  Greek, 
and  to  hare  filled  it  np  in  his  own  fiuhion.  It  has 
been  infemd  from  a  well-known  line  of  Horsce 
(E^,  u,  1.  58),  **  Plautus  ad  exemplar  Siculi 
properare  Epicharmi,**  that  Plautus  took  great 
pains  to  imitate  Epicharmus.  fiut  there  is  no 
correspondence  between  any  of  the  existing  pUys 
of  Plautus  and  the  known  titles  of  ^e  comediea 
of  Epicharmus ;  and  the  verb  pnperure  probably 
has  reference  only  to  the  liveliness  and  energy  of 
Plautus'k  style,  in  which  he  bore  a  resemblance  to 
the  Sicilian  poet.  It  was,  however,  not  only  with 
the  common  people  that  Plautus  was  a  favourite; 
educated  Romans  read  and  admired  his  works 
down  to  the  latest  times.  Cicero  {de  Of,  i.  29) 
pkoes  his  wit  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  old  Attic 
comedvt  and  St.  Jerome  used  to  console  himself 
with  the  perusal  of  the  poet  after  spending  many 
nights  in  tears,  on  account  of  his  past  sins.  The 
fiivourable  opinion  which  the  ancients  entertained 
of  the  merits  of  Plautus  has  been  confirmed  by 
the  judgment  of  the  best  modem  critics,  and  by 
the  fisct  that  several  of  his  plays  have  been  imi- 
tated by  many  of  the  best  modem  poets.  Thus 
the  Aw^pAUrMo  has  been  imitated  by  Moliiie  and 
Diydeu,  the  Auluhria  by  M(4ike  in  his  Avare^ 
the  AtotUUoiria  by  Regnard,  Addison,  and  others, 
the  Mtnaetkmi  by  Shakspere  in  his  Comedy  of 
Emn,  the  TVnniiMMaw  by  Letsing  in  his  Sehaix, 
and  so  with  others.  Horace  {Dt  Arte  Povt.  270), 
indeed,  expresses  a  less  favourable  opinion  of 
Plautus ;  but  it  mast  be  recollected  that  the  taste 
of  Horace  had  been  formed  by  a  different  school  of 
literature,  and  that  he  disliked  the  ancient  poeu 
of  his  country.  Moreover,  it  is  probable  that  the 
censure  of  Horace  does  not  refer  to  the  general 
charscter  of  Phiutus*s  poetry,  but  merely  to  his 
inharmonious  verses  and  to  some  of  his  jests.  The 
text  of  Plautus  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  very 
compt  state.  It  contains  many  hicunae  and  inter- 
poUtions.  Thus  the  Avimhria  has  lost  its  con- 
clusion, the  Baedudee  its  commencement,  &c  Of 
the  present  complete  editions  the  best  are  by  Bothe, 
Lips.  1834,  2  vols.  8vo.,  and  by  Weise,  Quedlinb. 
1837—1838,  2  vols.  8vo.;  but  Ritschl's  edition, 
of  which  the  1st  volume  has  only  yet  appeared 
(Bonn,  1849),  will  fiur  surpass  all  others. 

FlATis  (JPiBw),  a  river  in  Venetia  in  the  N.  of 
Italy,  which  Cell  into  the  Sinus  Tergestinns. 

PiaadM(IUfid3«tornfXcid5«s),  the  Pleiads, 
are  usuallr  called  the  daughten  of  Altas  and 
PllSflne,  whence  they  bear  the  name  of  the  AUau" 
Udee,  They  were  called  Vergiliae  by  the  Romans. 
They  were  the  sisten  of  the  Hyades,  and  7  in 
number,  6  of  whom  are  described  as  visible,  and 
the  7th  as  invisible.  Some  call  the  7th  Sterope, 
and  relate  that  she  became  invisible  from  shame, 
because  she  alone  among  her  sisten  had  had  int^r* 
course  with  a  mortal  man ;  othen  call  her  Electm, 
and  make  her  disappear  from  the  choir  of  her 
sisten  on  account  of  her  grief  at  the  destraction  of 
the  house  of  Dardanus.  The  Pleiades  are  said  to 
have  made  away  with  thamselves  from  grief  at  the 
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d«ftth  of  tbeur  aiiten,  the  Hjadet»  or  at  the  fate  of 
their  lather  Adaa,  and  were  afierwarde  phiced  aa 
ttars  at  the  beck  of  Taunu,  where  they  foniied  a 
cluster  membliag  a  bunch  of  giapea,  whence  they 
were  •ometimet  ttlled  fih-put,  Aeoocding  to  an- 
other story,  the  Pleiades  wen  viigin  eompanMns 
of  Artemis,  and,  together  with  their  mother  Pleione, 
were  pursued  by  the  hunter  Orioo  in  Boeotia ; 
their  prayer  to  be  rescued  from  him  was  heard  by 
the  gods,  and  they  were  metamocphosed  into  doves 
(ir^«id8«f),  and  placed  among  the  stars.  The 
rising  of  the  Pleiades  in  Italy  was  about  the  be- 
ginnmg  of  May,  and  their  setting  about  the  b^gm- 
ningof  NoTember.  Their  names  an  Electn,  Miia, 
Taygete,  AIotodo,  Gelaeno,  Stenpe,  and  Mecope. 

Kenuiiyniim  (nXcf^cif^ter :  PiaUa  tU  Gf^^aate), 
a  promontoiy  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sieily,  immedi^ 
ately  S.  of  Sy  taease. 

FlASiiA  (flAijI^Mi),  a  daughter  of  Ooeanus.  and 
XBother  of  the  Pleiades  by  Atlas.   [Atlas;  Plu- 

ADES] 

PlauaMzXL,  a  small  tribe  in  Gallia  Belgiea,  snb- 
jeet  to  the  NerriL 

PUmtni  (HAe^pofwt),  king  of  lUyna,  was 
the  son  of  Scerdilaidas.  His  name  oeears  aa  an 
ally  of  the  Romans  in  the  2nd  Pnnie  war,  and  in 
their  subsequent  wars  in  Greeoe. 

neufin  (nXfvptfy;   nXeu^i^ios),  an  aneieBt 
city  in  Aetolia,  and  along  with  Calydeo  the  most 
important  in  the  country,  was  situated  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  coast,  N.  W.  of  the  month  of  the 
Evenus,  and  on  the  S.  slope  of  Mt.  Asaeynthue  or 
Guritts.    It  was  originally  inhabited  by  the  Cu- 
ntes.    This  ancient  city  was  abandoned  by  its 
inhabitants,  when   Demetrius    XL  King  of  Ma- 
cedoo,  laid  waste  the  sumuading  oeuntry,  and  a 
new  city  was  built  under  the  same  name  to  the 
W.   of  the  ancient  one.     The  2  cities  are  die* 
tinguished  by  geographers  under  the  names  of  Old 
Pleuron  and  New  Pleiiron  respeetiTely. 

FliiiXiia.  1.  C.  PUniiu  Beoimdiii,  the  cele- 
brated author  of  the  Hiatoria  Naturalu,  and  fre- 
quently called  Pliny  the  Elder,  was  bom  a.  d.  23, 
either  at  Verona  or  NoTum  Comum  (Cbmo)  in  the 
N.  of  Italy.  But  whiehoTer  was  the  place  of  his 
birth,  it  is  certain  that  his  family  belonged  to 
Novum  Comum,  since  the  estates  of  the  elder  Pliny 
were  situated  there,  the  younger  Pliny  was  bom 
there,  and  several  inscriptions  found  in  the  neuh- 
bourhood  relate  to  various  members  of  the  fiunily. 
He  came  to  Rome  while  stiU  young,  and  being 
descended  from  a  iamily  of  wealth  and  distinction, 
he  had  the  means  at  his  disposal  for  avuling  him* 
self  of  the  instruction  of  the  best  teachen  to  be 
found  in  the  imperial  city.  At  the  age  of  about 
23  he  went  to  Germany,  when  he  served  under 
L.  Pomponius  Secundus,  of  whom  he  afterwards 
wrote  a  memoir,  and  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  troop  of  cavalry  {pratB/heiMi  aloe).  It 
appears  from  notices  of  hu  own  that  he  tcavelled 
over  most  of  the  frontier  of  (Germany,  having  visited 
the  Cauci,  the  sources  of  the  Danube,  &c.  It  was 
in  the  intervala  anatehed  from  his  military  duttea 
that  he  composed  his  treatise  de  JaetdoHom  ejMs- 
fri.  At  the  same  time  he  commenced  a  history  of 
the  Germanic  wan,  which  he  afterwards  completed 
in  20  books.  He  returned  to  Rome  with  Pompo- 
nius (52),  and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
Jijnspnidence.  He  practised  for  some  time  as  a 
p  eader,  bat  does  not  seem  to  have  distinguished 
Jii-^elfvery  greatly  in  that  capacity.    Thegnater 
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tMTt  of  the  reign  of  Nero  he  spnt  in  RtiiencBt, 

chiefly,  no  doubt,  at  his  native  pUeb  It  ns;  hat 

been  with  a  view  to  the  ednestion  of  Iiii  nepbev 

that  he  composed  the  weik  entitled  Shdiom,  tt 

extensive  treatise  in  3  books,  oecepjisf  6  volfloo, 

in  which  he  marked  out  the  eomse  that  dnaSd 

be  pnmed  in  the  tmiaing  of  a  yoong  onar, 

from  the  aadle  to  the  commotion  of  his  ed«at» 

and  his  eotnnee  into  pcdilie  life.    Daiing  tae 

reign  of  Nero  he  wrote  a  gnmmaiical  woifc  ia  8 

books,  entitled  DMm  Strmof  and  tawsris the 

dose  of  the  reign  of  this  emperor  he  «u  apftossi 

procurator  in  Spain.    He  was  here  in  71,  vhn  b 

brother-in-Uw  died,  leavmg  his  sod,  the  yesoga 

Pliny,  to  the  guardianship  of  his  nnde,  vH  ce 

account  of  his  absence,  wss  obliged  to  eotror.  w 

care  of  him  to  Viiginius  Ruins.    Pliny  rrtsnec  t) 

Rome  in  the  reign  of  Vespasiani  shortly  hefc«  '^ 

when  he  adopted  his  nephew.    He  hsd  kaon 

Vespasian  in  the  Genaanic  warn,  and  the  captKr 

rseeived  him  into  the  namber  of  his  bmmI  miBa» 

frienda.    It  was  at  this  period  o(  his  life  tbt  b 

wrote  a  oontinuatiAn  of  the  histfliy  of  Aa£^ 

Bmkus,  in  31  books,  carcyiqg  the  naoitiTedm 

to  hU  own  tnnea.    Of  hia  naoner  of  life  at  ^ 

period  an  interesting  aeeount  has  bea  jn*'^ 

by  his  nephew  (£;pt^  iil  5).    ItnuBhispfi^ 

to  begin  to  spend  a  pottiott  of  the  night  Id  ^' 

ing  by  eandle-%ht,  at  the  festival  of  the  VokciA 

(towards  the  end  of  August),  at  first  st  a  laiek: 

of  the  night,  in  winter  at  I  or  2  o\:ioek  sO; 

momiog.    Before  it  was  light  he  betook  tiss^' 

to  the  emperor  VespasiAn,  and  after  encotiip^ 

commiissioos  aa  he  micht  be  chaiBed  with,  rraaij 

home  and  devoted  ue  time  which  he  iti:-  » 

renaining  to  study.     After  a  slender  i&«^° 

would,  in  the  sammer-time,  lie  in  the  nsa^ 

while  some  one  read  to  him,  he  hunseif  sac; 

notes  and  extracts^    He  never  read  soythitf  ^ 

out  making,  extracts  in  this  way,  for  he  ok^'^  ^. 

that  then  was  no  book  ao  bad  but  that  tfo^^ 

might  be  got  out  of  iL    He  would  then  take  a  cat 

UUi,  and  after  a  alight  repast  sleep  a  very  lit^  ^ 

then  purnie  his  studies  till  the  time  of  ^  ce^ 

During  this  meal  some  book  was  read  to,  tad  o» 

mented  on  by  him.     At  teble,  as  might  be  s^ 

posed,  he  spent  but  a  short  time.    Svch  vs*  ^ 

mode  of  life  when  in  the  midst  of  the  bastif  ^ 

confusion  of  the  city.    When  in  retireneiit  i^tst 

country,  the  time  spent  in  the  bath  waa  oearij  ^ 

only  interval  sot  allotted  to  study,  snd  tkat  t< 

reduced  to  the  narrowest  limiu ;  for  dnring  u|^ 

prooeas  of  sonpingand  rubbing  he  bad  taae  vm 

read  to  him,  or  himself  dictated.   Whesooaf^; 

ney  he  had  a  secntary  by  his  side  with  a  ^-<' 

and  tablets^    By  this  incessant  appiieUiao,  r^ 

severed  in  throqghout  life,  he  anuused  as  «c^ 

mous  amount  of  materials,  and  at  hit  dctfb  ^'^ 

to  hia  nephew  160  volumina  of  notes  («S0(^^ 

oofluneatertt),    written  cotremely  email  oo  w^ 

aidea.    With  some  reason  migbt  his  nepbev  <^^' 

that,  when  oompared  with  Pliny,  those  wh^  ^^' 

spent  their  whole  lives  in  litsnrr  pursoitt  i^ 

as  if  they  had  spent  them  in  nothmgeUe  than  *^' 

and  idlenos.     From  the  materials  which  he  ba^  - 

this  way  collected  he  compiled  has  celebrated  /'^ 

loria  NtUwulit^  which  he  published  about  77.  1^ 

details  of  Pliny's  death  an  given  in  a  letter  «f  t 

younger  Pliny  to  Tacatvs  (£>».vi.l6).  Hepew»^^ 

in  the  odebnted  eruption  of  Veiarius.  wU» 

overwhelmed  Henulana&n  wid  Pwopeu,  »  /• 
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beiqg  S$  jmn  of  afe.    He  wm  at  the  time  ita- 

tiooed  St  Hifeonin  in  die  command  of  the  Roman 

Sect;  and  it  wu  his  anxiety  to  examine  more 

doftlf  the  extaordinaiy  phaenomcnon,  which  led 

him  to  Mil  to  Stahiae,  where  he  landed  and  po- 

risiwd   The  only  work  of  Pliny  which  hat  come 

(iovB  to  01  if  his  Hiatoria  NatMralU,    By  Natural 

Hittoij  the  ancients  ondentood  more  thjui  modem 

vriten  woold  nsoally  indade  in  the  cabject    It 

«nhnced    astronomy,    metearolqgy,    geogr^hy, 

oioealogjr,  aoolqgy,  botany, — m  short,    every 

thing  that  does  not  reUte  to  the  reaolts  of  hnman 

tiuQ  or  the  products  of  human  faculties.    Pliny, 

liowe?av  has  net  kept  within  even  th«Be  extensire 

i^U.   He  has  broken  in  upon  the  plan  implied 

V  ^  tide  of  the  work,  by  considerable  digres- 

»ioQi  00  hnnan  inventions  and  institutions  (book 

;ii.),  snd  on  the  history  of  the  fine  arts  (xzzv. — 

nzTil)   Minor  digressions  on  timiUr  topics  are 

^  iotenpened  in  various  parts  pf  the  work,  the 

^inngeBMnt  of  which  in  other  lespects  exhibits 

bot  little  Kioitific  discrimination.    It  comprises, 

^  PUdj  mjs  in  the  preface,  20,000  matters  of 

iapurtiaee,  drawn  from  about  2000  volumes.    It 

u  divided  ioto  37  books,  the  1st  of  which  oonsisU 

of  a  dediestoiy  epistle  to  Titus,  followed  by  a 

table  of  MBtsBts  of  the  other  books.    When  it  is 

r^nttmbend  that  this  woiic  was  not  the  result  of 

the  oodiitiacted  labour  of  a  life,  but  written  in 

vtt  boHQ  of  leisure  secured  from  active  punnits, 

^  that  too  by  the  anther  of  other  extensive 

J<«^  it  ii,  to  say  the  least,  a  wonderful  menu- 

^'ot  of  hoBsn  industiT.     It  may  easily  be  snp- 

}"wd  that  Pliny,  with  his  inordinate  appetite  for 

^'^'''^nihuiitt  knowledge  oat  of  books,  was  not  the 

'oa  to  produce  a  s£ntific  work  of  any  value. 

}<('  vBi  not  even  an  original  observer.    The  mate- 

^  which  he  worked  up  into  his  huge  encyclo> 

f^ic  eoopilatton  were    abnost  all  derived  at 

iftond-hand,  though  doubtless  he  has  incoipomted 

tbc  retttlta  of  his  own  observation  in  a  laraer  num- 

4r  of  iottsBoes  than  thoee  in  which  he  mdicates 

tach  to  be  the  ease.    Nor  did  he,  as  a  compiler, 

'T^.*'^  judgment  or  discrimination  in  the 

•jwctioa  of  his  materiala,  so  that  in  his  aocoimts 

y  troe  and  the  &Ise  are  found  inteonixed.    His 

'^f  of  the  narveUons,  and  his  contenpt  for  human 

'^tuv,  lead  him  eonstantlv  to  intiodnce  what  is 

^^^  or  woaderfol,  or  adapted  to  illustiate  the 

'  'kfdAcss  of  man,  and  the  nnaatis&ctocy  anance- 

^^  of  Providence.    Hia  wock  is  of  oonne  vau- 

•''  to  na  from  the  vast  number  of  subjects  treated 

•  ''itb  regard  to  many  of  which  we  have  no  other 

'^'««  of  infonaation.    But  what  he  tells  us  is 

^t)  uointellkible,  from  his  retailmg  aecounts  of 

'-^n  with  which  he  waa  himself  penoaally  unao- 

<Ant4>d,  and  of  which  he  in  oooaequence  gives  no 

:  i&ctflffjr  idea  to  the  reader,    ^oqgh  a  writer 

I'  'f'oio^,  botany,  and  miaoEsli^,  he  has  no 

' '  ^niioQf  to  be  called  a  natoralist    His  oom- 

[  '^^^u  exhibit  scarcely  a  tzaee  of  sden^c  ar- 

I  Of'nncat ;  and  frequently  it  can  be  shown  that 

'  (?"^»  not  give  the  true  seaae  of  the  anthers 

'■'n  he  quotes  and  tianahilea,  giving  net  uncom- 

'  l^  wrong  Latin  names  to  the  objects  spoken  of 

I'  i'J*  Greek  aothorities.    The  best  editions  of 

';'i  Katnial  History,  with  a  conuaelitary,  are 

;.  lUrdooin  (Paris,  1685,  5  vob.  4to.;  2nd  edit 

'.r,  3  vols.  foL),  and  by  Panekoucke  (Paris, 

^'-ISSS,  90  vob.),  with  a  Frendi  translation 

^*  notes  by  Citricr  and  other  eniment  sctentific 
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and  literary  men  of  France.  Tne  most  valuable 
critical  edition  of  the  text  of  Pliny  is  by  Sillig 
(Lips.  1831->1836,  b  vob.  12mo.).— 2.  C.  Pliniua 
CaMdUiu  Seonndui,  frequently  called  Pliny  the 
younger,  was  the  son  of  C.  Caecilius,  and  of  Plinia, 
the  sister  of  the  elder  Plmy.  He  was  bom  at 
Comum  in  a.  o.  61 ;  and  having  lost  his  foUier  at 
an  early  age,  he  was  adopted  by  his  uncle,  as  has 
been  mentioned  above.  His  education  was  con- 
ducted under  the  care  of  his  uncle,  his  mother,  and 
his  tutor,  Viiginius  RnfuSb  From  his  youth  he 
was  devoted  to  letters.  In  his  14th  year  he  wrote 
a  Greek  tragedy.  He  studied  eloquence  under 
Qaintilian.  His  acquirements  finally  gained  him 
the  reputation  of  beins  one  of  the  moat  learned 
men  of  the  age ;  and  hu  friend  Tacitus,  the  histo- 
rian, had  the  same  honourable  distinction.  He 
was  also  an  omtor.  In  his  19th  year  he  began  to 
speak  in  the  forum,  and  he  was  frequently  em- 
ployed as  an  advocate  before  the  court  of  the  Cen- 
tumviri  and  before  the  Roman  senate.  He  filled 
numerous  offices  in  succession.  While  a  young 
man  he  served  in  Syria  as  tribunus  militum,  and 
was  there  a  hearer  of  the  stoic  Euphrates  and  of 
Artemidorus.  He  was  subsequently  quaestor  Cae- 
saris,  praetor  in  or  about  93,  and  consul  100,  in 
which  year  he  wrote  his  Pamgyriau,  which  is 
addressed  to  Trajan.  In  103  he  was  appointed 
propraetor  of  the  province  Pontica,  where  he  did 
not  stay  quite  2  years.  Among  his  other  functions 
he  also  dischaiged  that  of  curator  of  the  channal 
and  the  banka  of  the  Tiber.  He  waa  twice  mar- 
ried. His  2nd  wife  was  Calpumia,  the  grand- 
daughter of  Calpunius  Fabatus,  and  an  accom- 
plished woman:  she  was  considerably  younger 
than  her  husband,  who  has  recorded  her  kmd 
attentions  to  him.  He  had  no  children  by  either 
wife  bom  alive.  The  life  of  Pliny  is  chieflv  known 
from  his  letters.  So  fiv  as  this  evidence  shows,  he 
was  a  kind  and  benevolent  man,  fond  of  literary 
pnnuits,  and  of  building  on  and  improving  his 
estates.  He  was  rich,  aid  he  spent  liberally.  He 
was  a  kind  master  to  his  skves.  His  body  was 
feeble,  and  hia  health  not  good.  Nothing  is  known 
as  to  the  time  of  his  death.  The  extant  works  of 
Pliny  are  his  PaMgpieM  and  the  10  books  of  bis 
Efiatolae,  The  Pamgyriau  is  a  fulsome  euloginm 
on  Trajan ;  it  is  of  small  value  for  the  information 
which  it  contains  about  the  author  himself  and  his 
times.  Pliny  collected  his  own  letters,  as  appears 
from  the  1st  letler  of  the  1st  book,  which  looks 
something  like  a  ptefoce  to  the  whole  collection. 
It  is  not  an  improbable  conjecture  that  he  may 
have  written  many  of  his  letters  with  a  view  to 
publication,  or  that  when  he  was  writing  some  of 
them  the  idea  of  future  publication  was  in  his 
mind.  However,  they  form  a  very  agreeable  col- 
lection, and  make  us  acquainted  with  many  in- 
teresting facts  in  the  life  of  Pliny  and  that  of  his 
contcmpoiaries.  The  letters  from  Pliny  to  Trajan 
and  the  emperor^i  replies  are  the  most  valoaUe 
part  of  the  collection :  they  form  the  whole  of  the 
10th  book.  The  letter  on  the  punishment  of  the 
Christians  (x.  97),  and  the  emperor's  answer  (x. 
98),  have  furnished  matter  for  much  remark.  The 
fact  of  a  person  admitting  himself  to  be  a  Christian 
was  sufficient  for  his  condemnation;  and  the 
punishment  ^pean  to  have  been  deaths  The 
ChfisttaBS,  on  their  examination,  admitted  nothing 
further  than  their  practice  of  meetii^  on  a  fixed 
day  before  it  wm  light,  and  singing  a  hymn  to 
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Chritt,  as  God  (gtuui  Deo) ;  their  oath  (whaterer 
Pliny  maj  mean  by  saeramentum)  was  not  to 
bind  them  to  any  crime,  but  to  avoid  theft,  rob- 
bery, adultery,  breach  of  &ith,  and  denial  of  a 
deposit  Two  female  slaves,  who  were  said  to  be 
deaconesses  (mmtsfrae),  were  pat  to  the  torture  by 
Pliny,  but  nothing  un&Tourable  to  the  Christians 
conld  be  got  oot  of  them :  the  governor  could  de- 
tect nothmg  except  a  perverse  and  extravagant 
superstition  (n^KrditionBm  praoam  tt  immodieam). 
Hereupon  he  aaked  the  emperor's  advice,  for  the 
contagion  of  the  superstition  was  spreading;  yet 
be  thought  that  it  might  be  stopped.  The  em- 
peror in  his  reply  i^»proves  of  the  govemor^s  con- 
duct, as  explained  in  his  letter,  and  observes  that 
no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down.  Persons  sup- 
posed to  be  Christians  are  not  to  be  sought  for :  if 
they  are  accused  and  the  chaige  is  proved,  they 
are  to  be  punished ;  but  if  a  man  denied  the  chaige, 
and  could  prove  its  fidaity  by  oiTerinff  his  prayers 
to  the  heathen  gods  {diu  mottn$\  nowever  sus- 
pected he  may  have  been,  be  shall  be  excused  in 
respect  of  his  repentance.  Chaiges  of  accusation 
{libetli)  without  the  name  of  the  informant  or  ac- 
cuser, were  not  to  be  received,  as  they  had  been : 
it  was  a  thing  of  the  worst  example,  and  nnsuited 
to  the  age.  One  of  the  best  editions  of  the  Epis- 
toiUu  and  PoMegjfriau  is  by  Schaefer,  Lips.  1 805. 
The  best  editions  of  the  Epittolae  are  by  Cortius 
and  Longolius,  Amsterdam,  1734,  and  by  Oierig, 
Lipi.  1800. 

plinthl&B  (nXii^fni),  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt, 
on  the  bay  called  from  it  Bmiu  FUnthinStea 
(IIXty0fy^n|f  ir^^iros),  was  the  W.-moat  city  of 
^87P^  (according  to  its  narrower  limits)  on  the 
frontier  of  Marmarica.  It  stood  a  little  N.  of 
Taposiris  {Ahourir). 

Pliitarehiu  (nAcftfropxos),  king  of  Sparta, 
was  the  son  and  successor  of  Leonidas,  who  was 
killed  at  Thermopylae,  s.c.  480.  He  reigned  from 
480  to  458,  but  being  a  mere  child  at  the  time  of 
his  father*s  death,  the  regency  was  assumed  by  his 
cousin  Pausanias.  It  appears  that  the  latter  con- 
tinued to  administer  affairs  in  the  name  of  the 
young  king  till  his  own  death,  about  467. 

PUathmes  (IUcur0^n)s),  son  of  Atrena,  and 
husbaud  of  A&t)pe  or  Eriphyle,  by  whom  he  be- 
came the  father  of  Agamemnon,  MeneUus,  and 
Anaxibia ;  but  Homer  makes  the  latter  the  children 
of  Atreus.     See  Aoam km non,  Atrbus. 

PliaUa  (Prerfta),  a  village  in  Samninm  in  the 
valley  between  M.  Ti&ta  and  Tabumus. 

PUttlSftnaz  or  FUitSnax  (lUfirrodEyal,  lUsi- 
tfT^ya{),  king  of  Sparta,  waa  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Pausanias  who  conquered  at  Plataea,  B.a  479. 
On  the  death  of  Plistarchus,  in  458,  without  issue, 
Plistoonax  suixeeded  to  the  throne,  being  yet  a 
minor.  He  reigned  from  458  to  408.  In  445  he 
invaded  Attica ;  but  the  premature  withdrawal  of 
his  army  from  the  enemy's  territory  exposed  him 
to  the  suspicion  of  having  been  bribed  by  Peridea. 
He  was  punished  by  a  heavy  fine,  which  he  waa 
unable  to  pay,  and  was  ther^re  obliged  to  leave 
his  cotmtry.  He  remained  19  years  in  exile, 
taking  up  his  abode  near  the  temple  of  2Sens  on 
Mt  Lycaeus  in  Arcadia,  and  having  half  his  house 
within  the  sacred  precincts  that  he  might  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  the  sanctuary.  During  this  period  his 
son  Pausanias,  a  minor,  reigned  in  his  stead.  The 
Spartans  at  length  recalled  him  in  426,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  iiyanctiotts  of  the  Delphic  onde.    Bat 
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he  waa  accused  of  having  tampered  with  the  Pv- 
thian  priestess  to  induce  her  to  intopose  far  lua, 
and  his  alleged  impiety  in  this  natter  vu  cce- 
tinually  assigned  by  his  enemiei  si  the  ouue  i 
all  Sparta*s  misfortunes  in  the  war;  sad  tb«Rf« 
it  was  that  he  used  all  his  inflaenoe  to  bring  abaot 
peace  with  Athens  in  421.  He  was  iQceeeded  bj 
his  son  Pausanias. 

PUltua  (nAcMTT^f :  Xsropotaao),  s  imaG  lim 
in  Phocis,  which  rises  in  Mt  Psnswu,  &i«i 
past  Delphi,  where  it  receives  the  unsll  itraa 
Castalia,  and  fiUls  into  the  Crisnesn  gnlf  seir 
Cirrha. 

Plot&lA,  Pompeia,  the  wifis  of  the  eopcr; 
Trajan,  and  a  woman  of  extnctdinsry  meiit  ici 
virtue.  As  she  had  no  children,  she  penud<^ 
her  husband  to  adopt  Hadrian.  She  died  is  tiif 
reign  of  Hadrian,  who  honoured  her  tDemarTbr 
mourmng  for  her  9  days,  by  building  a  teinp!«  '^ 
her  honour,  and  by  composing  hvmns  in  her  pnx 

Plotin6pSlii  (^A«ru^vo^lf ),  a  town  m  Tbr 
on  the  road  firam  Tiajanopolis  to  HsdhaiKpQ^:^ 
founded  by  Trajan,  and  named  in  hoDoor  :f  b 
wife  Plotina. 

PlotlnVB  (nXwrcyof ),  the  originator  of  tkeN'«- 
Platonic  system,  was  bom  at  Lycopolb  in  l^- 
about  A.  D.  203.    The  details  of  his  life  hare  ^ 
preserved  by  his  disciple  Porphyry  in  a  hioen:^ 
which  has  come  down  to  us.    From  him  ve  H' 
that  Plotinus  began  to  study  philotophj  is  -^ 
28th  year,  and  remained  11  years  under  it'  - 
struction    of  Ammonias    Saoas.     In  hii  »'* 
year  he  joined  the  expedition  of  the  empenr  ^•'f- 
dian  (242)  againat  the  Persians,  in  order  to  bet  ^^ 
acquainted  with  the  phUosophy  of  the  P«^ 
and  Indiana.    After  the  death  of  Gordiask:^ 
to  Antioch,  and  from  thence  to  Rome  (244;.  >•' 
the  first  10 years  of  hia  residence  at  Rooe  )>t&* 
only  oral  instnicUons  to  a  few  friendi;  hot  t'  ^ 
at  length  induced  in  254  to  commit  hiiinstnrij^ 
to  writing.    In  this  manner  when,  10  jesn  ^* 
(264)  Porphyry  came  to  Rome  and  joined  Is^ 
to  PloUnua,  21  books  of  very  varioui  coptests  i'| 
been  already  composed  by  him.    Duiio^^''' 
years  that  Porphyry  lived  with  Plotxno*  a-  R  - ' 
the  lattery  at  the  instigation  of  Amelias  aci^' 
phyry,  wrote  23  books  on  the  subjects  vi:<ck  ^ 
been  discussed  in  tiieir  meetinss,  to  which  9  ^^ 
were  afterwards  added.     Of  the  54  booki  di-^ 
tinua.  Porphyry  remarks,  that  the  first  21  \^^ 
were  of  a  lighter  character,  that  only  the  C3^' 
lowing  were  the  prodaction  of  the  matored  y^'^ 
of  the  author,  and  that  the  other  9,  especisi^r  -^ 
A  bat,  were  evidently  written  with  dimists^- 
vigour.     The  correction  of  these  54  hoob;^ 
committed  by  Plotinus  himself  to  the  care  c:  ^^ 
phyry.    On  aeeoont  of  the  weakness  of  ha  » ^  - 
Plotinui  never  read  them  through  a  second  r-e. 
to  say  nothing  of  making  corrections;  intent  0^w 
upon  the  mOkr^  be  was  alike  careless  of  »r:-» 
grainy,  of  the  diviaion  of  the  syllahiea, »-  •-' 
deamets  of  hia  handwritmg.    The  54  boo<s  m 
divided  by  Porphyry  into  6  Emmdi,  or  seJ    ' 
books.    Plotinus  waa  eloquent  in  his  oral  ci7 --; 
nioationa,  and  was  said  to  be  very  deter  in  fir-  >« 
the  approppate  word,  even  if  he  failed  in  sa  i'K 
on  the  whole.    Besides  this,  the  beanty  et  » 
person  waa  increased  when  disoouniflg :  ]"*  V. 
tenance  was  Ughted  up  with  geaiii,  snd  oor^m 
with  small  drops  of  penpiiatioo.    Helired*^:- 
scantiest  five,  and  hu  boon  of  iImp  woe  resmc^^i 
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to  the  Vriefett  time  poedble.  He  was  regarded 
with  admintioii  and  respect  not  only  by  men  of 
Kience  like  the  pbUosophen  Amelins,  Porphyry, 
the  pbyiiciana  Paolinaa,  Eutochiua,  and  Zethui 
the  Amb,  bat  even  by  senators  and  other  states^ 
mnL  He  enjoyed  the  &Tour  of  the  emperor  Gal- 
liffitti,  and  the  empress  Salonina,  and  almost  ob- 
tained from  them  the  reboilding  of  two  destroyed 
towns  in  Campania,  with  the  view  of  their  being 
governed  according  to  the  Uws  of  Plato.  He  died 
at  Pateoli  in  262.  The  philosophical  system  of 
Plotinoj  is  founded  npon  Plato^s  writings,  with 
the  addition  of  Tarious  tenets  drawn  firom  the 
Oriental  philosophy  and  reliffion.  He  appears 
hoverer  to  aroid  stadiously  ul  reference  to  the 
Oriental  origin  of  his  tenets  ;  he  endeaToors  to  find 
them  all  under  the  veil  of  the  Greek  mythology, 
and  points  out  here  the  germ  of  his  own  philoso> 
pbical  and  religious  convictions.  Plotinus  is  not 
guilty  of  that  commixture  and  falsification  of  the 
Oriental  mythology  and  mysticism,  which  is  found 
in  lamblichaB,  Proclus,  and  others  of  the  Neo- 
Platonic  school  The  best  edition  of  the  Enneads 
of  Plotinnt  is  by  Kreuxer,  Oxonii,  1835, 3  toIs.  4to. 
FlStlu,  whose  full  name  was  Marius  Plotius 
SAcxRDOfl,  a  Latin  grammarian,  the  author  of  De 
Mftrii  LSmr^  who  probably  lived  in  the  5th  or 
6ih  century  of  the  Christian  aera.  His  work  is 
published  by  Putschius  in  l^itOrammatieaeLatiiuu 
Jiuiores^  HannoT.  1605,  and  by  Gaisford  in  the 
SrnjMorm  Latim  Rei  Mtstrieaty  Oxon.  1837. 

Plutarehu  {UXointt^os).  1.  Tyrant  of  Eretria 
in  Eaboea,  whom  the  Athenians  assisted  in  B.  a 
>1V1  against  his  rival,  Callias  of  Cbalcis.  The 
Athenian  army  was  commanded  by  Phocion,  who 
drfratcd  Callias  at  Tamynae ;  but  Phocion  having 
Mtpect^  Plutarchus  of  treachery,  expelled  him 
Irom  Eretria.— 8.  The  biographer  and  pnilosopher, 
«u  bora  ftt  Chaeronea  in  Boeotia.  The  year  of 
li.i  birth  is  not  known;  but  we  learn  from  Plutarch 
LimaelC,  that  he  was  studying  philosophy  under 
Ammonins  at  the  time  when  Nero  waa  making  his 
pmgress  throc^h  Greeee,  in  ▲.  d.  66;  from  which 
«e  may  aMume  that  he  was  a  youth  or  a  young 
inan  at  that  time.  He  spent  some  time  at  Rome, 
'  - '1  in  other  parts  of  Italy;  but  he  tells  us  that  he 
>'>!  not  leam  the  Latin  language  in  Italy,  because 
b'  was  occupied  with  public  commissions,  and  in 
^-ving  lectures  on  philosophy;  and  it  was  late  in 

*'>  before  be  busied  himself  with  Roman  literature. 
H-  was  lecturing  at  Rome  during  the  reign  of 
I>  xnttian,  but  the  statement  of  Suidas  that  Plutarch 
'*u  the  preceptor  of  Trajan,  ought  to  be  rejected. 
1*  itsrch  spent  the  later  years  of  his  life  at  Chae- 
r  i-'^o,  wlwie  he  discharged   various  magisterial 

^^,  and  held  a  priesthood.  The  time  of  his 
>a:h  is  unknown. — The  work  which  has  immor- 
t>  .ted  Platarch*s  name  is  his  ParaUd  Idvea  (B/oi 
nj.4AXi|X»<)  of  46  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  46 
L  ,t^  are  arranged  in  pain;  each  pair  contains  the 

>  of  a  Greek  and  a  Roman,  and  is  followed  by  a 
•  nparison  of  the  two  men:  in  a  few  pain  the 
'  ^parisoQ  is  omitted  or  lost.  He  seems  to  have 
(s;:«idered  each  pair  of  Lives  and  the  Parallel  as 
•'tk'.ng  one  book  {ht€\tw).  The  46  Lives  are  the 
t  lowing:  — ).  Theseus  and  Romulus;  2.  Lycurgus 
-■  d  Huma ;  3.  Solon  and  Valerius  Publicola ;  4. 
T*)»mistocles  and  Camillus;  5.  Pericles  and  Q. 
>V^iiis  Maximns ;  6.  Alcibiader  and  Coriolanus ; 
'•  Tnnoleon  and  Aemilius  Panlus ;  8.  Pelopidas 
u4  MarpaDus ;  9.  Aristides  and  Cato  the  Elder; 
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10.  Philopoemen  and  Flamininus;  11.  Pyirhus  and 
Maritts;  12.  Lysander  and  Sulla ;  13.  Cimon  and 
LucuUus;  14.  Nicias  andCrassus;  15.  Eumenes 
and  Sertorius  ;  16.  Agesilaus  and  Pompeius  ;  17. 
Alexander  and  Caesar;  18.  Phocion  and  Cato  the 
Younger ;  19.  Agis  and  Cleomenes,  and  Tiberius 
and  Caius  Gracchi ;  20.  Demosthenes  and  Cicero ; 
21.  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  and  M.  Antonius ;  22. 
Dion  and  M.  Junius  Brutus.  There  are  also 
the  Lives  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  Aratus,  Galba, 
and  Otho,  which  are  pbwed  in  the  editions  after 
the  46  Lives.  Perhaps  no  work  of  antiquity  has 
been  so  extensively  read  in  modem  times  as  Plu< 
tarch^  Lives.  The  reason  of  their  popularity  is 
that  Plutarch  has  rightly  conceived  the  business  of 
a  biographer:  his  biography  is  true  portraiture. 
Other  biography  is  often  a  dull,  tedious  enumeration 
of  hcU  in  the  order  of  time,  with  perhaps  a 
summing  up  of  character  at  the  end.  The  reflections 
of  Plutuch  are  neither  impertinent,  nor  trifling : 
his  sound  good  sense  is  always  there :  his  honest 
purpose  is  transparent:  his  love  of  humani^ 
warms  the  whole.  His  work  is  and  will  remain^ 
in  spite  of  all  the  &ult  that  can  be  found  with  it 
by  plodding  collectors  of  fiicts,  and  small  critics, 
the  book  of  those  who  can  nobly  think,  and  dara 
and  do.  The  best  edition  of  the  Lives  is  by  Sin- 
tenis,  Lips.  1839—1846,  4  vols.  8va  ~  Plutarch*s 
other  writings,  above  60  in  number,  are  placed 
under  the  general  title  oiMonUia  or  Ethical  works,, 
though  some  of  them  are  of  an  historical  and  anec- 
doUad  character,  such  as  the  essay  on  the  malignity 
(«caico^fia)  of  Herodotus,  which  neither  requires 
nor  merits  refutation,  and  his  Apophthegmata, 
many  of  which  are  of  little  value.  Eleven  of  these 
essays  are  generally  classed  among  Plutarch's  his- 
toriad  woKs:  among  them,  al^,  are  his  Roman 
Questions  or  Inquiries,  his  Greek  Questions,  and 
the  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators.  But  it  is  likely 
enough  that  several  of  the  essays  which  are  in- 
cluded in  the  Moralia  of  Plutarch,  are  not  by  him. 
At  any  rate,  some  of  them  are  not  worth  readins. 
The  best  of  the  essays  included  among  the  Moralia 
are  of  a  difierent  stamp.  There  is  no  philosopBical 
system  in  these  essays :  pure  speculation  was  not 
Plutarch's  province.  His  best  writings  are  prac- 
tical; and  their  merits  consist  in  the  soundness  of 
his  views  on  the  ordinary  events  of  human  life, 
and  in  the  benevolence  of  his  temper.  His  **  Mar- 
riaffe  Precepts'*  are  a  sample  of  his  good  sense, 
and  of  his  happiest  expression.  He  rightly  appre> 
dated  the  importance  of  a  good  education,  and  he 
gives  much  sound  advice  on  the  bringing  up  of 
children.  The  best  edition  of  the  Motalm  is  by 
Wyttenbach:  it  consists  of  6  volumes  of  text 
(Oxon.  1795—1800),  and  2  volumes  of  notes 
(Oxon.  1810— 1821 ).  The  best  editions  of  all  the 
works  of  Plutarch  are  by  Reiske,  Lips.  1774 — 
1782, 12  vola  Svo.,  and  by  Hutten,  1791—1805, 
14  vols.  8Ta — 8.  The  younger,  was  a  son  of  the 
last,  and  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the 
author  of  several  of  the  woriu  which  pass  usually 
for  his  iisther's,  ase.g.  the  JjMjpAiAfyiaMi/a.— i. 
An  Athenian,  son  of  Nestorius,  presided  with  dis- 
tinction over  the  Neo-Platonic  school  at  Athens 
in  the  early  part  of  the  5th  century,  and  was 
sumamed  the  Great.  He  nimtbered  among  hia 
disciples  Syrianus  of  Alexandria,  who  succeeded 
him  as  head  of  the  school,  and  Proclus  of  Lyda. 
He  wrote  commentaries,  which  are  lost,  on  the 
*'Timaeus"  of  Plato,  and  on  Aristotle*s  treatise 
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**  On  tlM  Soul.*  He  died  at  an  adnuiBed  age, 
aboaC  A.  o.  430. 

flfttoor  nfttOB  (nXevTMr),  tlie  giver  of  werith, 
at  fint  a  aoxnaine  of  Hadee,  the  god  of  tlie  lower 
worid,  and  afterwaidt  med  aa  the  real  name  of  the 
god.  in  the  latter  lente  it  firrt  oeeun  in  Euripidei. 
An  aeeooBt  of  the  god  ii  given  under  Hadss. 

niktu  (nXovros),ionietiBiei  called  Pluton,  the 
pefionification  of  wealth,  is  deecribed  a«  a  §aa  of 
laMon  and  Demeter.  [Iasion.]  Zeue  ii  nid  to 
have  deprived  him  of  sight,  that  he  might  not  be- 
stow his  fiftvonra  on  righteoui  men  ezdosively,  bat 
that  he  might  diatribate  his  gifts  blindly  and 
withoat  anj  regard  to  merit  At  Thebes  there 
was  a  Btstoe  of  Tjche  or  Fortnne,  at  A'Aens  one 
of  Irene  or  Peaee^  and  at  Thespiae  one  of  Atiiena 
Etgane ;  and  in  each  of  tiiese  eases  Phitns  was 
represented  as  the  child  of  those  divinitiea,  sym- 
bolicaUy  expressing  the  somces  of  wealth.  He 
seems  to  have  been  eommonl  y  leprsKftted  as  a  boy 
with  a  Cotnucopta. 

nwillXa  (I1^ovlT«I^a,  PtoL:  prob.  Ferro\ 
one  of  the  islands  in  the  Atlantic,  called  Fortu- 

NATAB. 

nMui,  L  e.  the  sender  of  lain,  a  sutname  of 
Jnpiter  among  the  Romans,  to  whom  saerifiees 
were  offered  during  long  protracted  droughts. 

Tttftrngfaam  {Tiyvmyipms),  1.  Eldest  son  of 
Evagorss,  king  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  was  assassi- 
nated along  with  his  fiither,  b.  c.  374>  — "t.  King 
of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  probably  succeeded  Nicodes, 
though  we  have  no  account  of  his  accession,  or  his 
relation  to  the  previous  monarcbs.  He  submitted 
to  Alexander  in  832,  and  served  with  a  fleet  under 
that  monarch  at  the  siege  of  Tyre. 

PSdUMiU  (noSoXdfpior),  son  of  AeseuhiphiB 
and  Epione  or  Arsinoe,  and  brother  of  MMhaon, 
along  with  whom  he  led  the  Theasalians  of  Trioca 
against  Troy.  He  was,  like  his  brother,  skilled  in 
the  medical  art  On  his  retain  from  Troy  he  was 
cast  by  a  stonn  on  the  coast  of  Syros  in  Cazia, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  settled.  He  was  wor* 
shimd  as  a  hero  on  Mt  Dria. 

Podanta  (UoidpKfif).  1.  The  original  name  of 
Priam.  [Priamv&I  ^  t.  8on  of  Iphtdns  and 
grandson  of  Phylacus,  was  a  younger  brother  of 
Protesilaus,  and  led  the  Theasalians  of  Phylace 
against  Troy. 

P5dirg§.    [HARrriAB.] 

POMI  (Hoiav),  son  of  Phylacus  or  Thauraacna, 
husband  of  M ethone,  and  Ae  &ther  of  Philoctetes, 
who  is  hence  called  Pomudiadeij  Foeemluu  kem, 
Poeantia  proles^  and  Poeawte  soAw.  Poeas  is  men- 
tioned among  the  Argonauts,  and  is  said  to  have 
killed  with  an  arrow,  Talaus,  in  Crete.  Poeas  set 
fire  to  the  pile  on  which  Hercules  bunt  himself, 
and  was  rewarded  by  the  hero  with  his  anows. 

[HrHCULES  ;  PHItOCTlTW.] 

Potmaador  {nolftwf9pas\  son  of  Cha^resilans 
and  Stratonice,  was  the  husband  of  Tanagra,  a 
daughter  of  Aeolus  or  Aesopus,  by  whom  he  be- 
came the  fiither  of  Ephippns  and  Leadppus.  He 
was  the  reputed  founder  of  the  town  of  Tanagra  in 
Boeotia  which  was  hence  called  Poememdria.  When 
Poemander  had  inadvertently  killed  his  own  son, 
he  was  purified  by  Elephenor. 

PoeauuAiiii  (noi^wyi|ptfr  •  ethnic,  the  same : 
prob.  ilfoMfot),  a  fortified  place  in  Mytia,  S.  of 
Cysiens,  with  a  celebrated  temple  of  Aesculaphis. 

Ambri  (Ttoar^),  a  penonification  of  retaliation, 
sometinieB  mentioBed  as  one  betng,  and  sometimeB 
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in  the  ploiaL    Tlie  Poenae  bdonged  to  the  tma 
of  Dice,  and  are  akin  to  theEnmijeL 
Foatorloi    [Pbtovio.] 

X(Ilif7«r),  Ae  haibonr  ef  Tneia  b 

1Mb  (Pefa),  an  ancient  town  in  Istoia,  atuaet^ 
on  the  W.  coairt,  and  near  the  praaoDtorj  Politir 
ema,  whidi  was  tiie  most  S.-ly  point  in  the  ma- 
try.  Aeoording  to  traditiaa  Pola  wai  fimnded  by 
tlie  Cotdiiaaa,  who  had  been  sent  m  ponoit  of 
Medea.  It  was  aubaeqaendy  a  RoDsn  cqIost, 
with  the  auiname  Pkbu  JwBa^  sad  becsme  an  im- 
portant conuneidal  town,  bemg  onited  bj  good 
roads  with  Aqnileia  and  the  priaeipsl  tDvns  of 
lUyiia.  Its  importance  in  antiqaity  is  attested  by 
its  magnificent  mina,  of  which  ths  priodpil  in 
thoae  of  an  amphitheatre,  of  a  trinmplttl  ank 
(Porta  €mrm\  erected  to  L.  Sergioi  I7  Ui  «i& 
Salvia  Poatoma,  and  of  sevenl  temples. 

PUfaita  {n»\4ftmif).  L  L  Kingsf  Pontaiuii 
the  Bosporaa,  was  the  son  of  Zanon,  the  miai 
LaodiccA.  As  a  reward  fi>r  the  serrieesraM 
by  his  ftther  as  well  as  himself  he  wu  ippaD^^ 
by  Antony  in  r.  c.  39  to  thegovenmieatofa  puta 
Cilicia ;  and  he  subsequently  obtained  io  acbogc 
the  kingdom  of  Pontus.  He  aecompamed  ActcxiT 
in  his  expedition  against  the  Paithians  ia  96.  A^ 
the  battle  of  Actium  he  was  able  to  mskebiipeict 
with  Octavian,  who  confirmed  him  m  hit  kioe^ 
About  the  year  16  he  was  intnutod  by  Af^ 
with  the  chazge  of  reducing  the  kingdom  «f  &■- 
pons,  of  whim  he  was  made  king  after  conqs^oj 
the  coontiy.  His  reign  after  this  vsi  bng  ai 
prosperous ;  he  extended  his  dominloiu  si  ^  ■ 
the  river  Tanals ;  but  having  engaged  io  u  npe- 
dition  against  the  barbarian  tribe  of  the  Aspor^ 
he  was  not  only  defeated  by  them,  bnt  o^ 
prisoner,  and  put  to  deotK  By  his  2Dd  vif;  ^- 
thodoria,  who  succeeded  him  on  the  throoe,  bt  ^ 
2  sons,  Polemon  II.,  and  Zenon,king  of  Ara^, 
and  1  daughter  who  was  married  to  Cotyi  toi 
Thnwe.  — 2.  IL  Son  of  the  preceding  tni^n- 
thodoris,  was  raised  to  die  sovereigntjofPo^ 
and  Bosi>orus  by  Caligula  in  a.  o.  39.  B«rf 
was  afterwards  taken  fh>m  him  by  Clsn^v^v^ 
assigned  it  to  Mithridates,  whUe  he  gave  f^if^"^ 
a  portion  of  Cilida  in  iu  stead,  41.  In62Fi4'i>^ 
was  induced  by  Nero  to  abdicate  the  tbroM.*" 
Pontus  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  »J^ 
province.  — a.  Of  Athens,  an  eminent  P»«^^ 
philosopher,  was  the  son  of  Philostntoi,  t  nc -I 
wealth  and  poUtical  distinction.  In  bis  J^ 
Polemon  was  extremely  profligate ;  bat  one  a'^ 
when  he  was  about  30,  on  his  hoisting  iota  tx 
school  of  Xenocrates,  at  the  head  of  t  la>».^ 
roveUers,  his  attention  was  so  aimted  by  tbe^ 
course  which  chanced  to  be  upon  temperance,  t^ 
he  tore  off  his  gariand  and  remained  sn  att^^"* 
listener,  and  from  that  day  he  adopted  an  w»^ 
mious  course  of  lifi^  and  contioned  to  fieqo«n'  'J 
school,  of  which,  on  tiw  death  of  Xeaocnrtei,  w 
became  the  head,  b.c.  31fiL  He  died  m  ^  ai> 
great  age.  He  esteemed  the  object  of  pJJ«^P^ 
to  be,  to  exerdse  men  in  thinjs  snd  <*«^?^ 
dialecdc  speculation.  He  placed  the  «■■"**  ^f^ 
in  living  according  to  the  laws  of  natait.  ^ 
Athens  by  dtisenship,  but  by  birth  eitheref  i^"* 
or  Samos,  or  Sicyon,  a  Stoic  ii^^^^T^fflZ 
eminent  geographer,  sumamed  Ptntf^  v  -«.  ai 
nyirrnt),  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Hp'PM"** 
the  begtening  of  the  2nd  centoiy  B^.  bpbUosopo; 
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lie  wM  a  diidple  of  PuiMtiot.  He  made  ezten- 
siTB  jonmeyi  throagh  Greece,  to  collect  materials 
Cbt  hit  geognphical  worki,  in  the  oonrie  of  which 
he  paid  ^articiilar  attentioa  to  the  inscriptioiit  on 
▼etive  ofleringe  and  on  oolnmna.  As  the  collector 
of  thcae  inscriptiona,  he  wu  one  of  the  eazlier 
•ootriboton  to  the  Cfrmk  AwAolo^f.  Athenaeu 
aad  other  writen  make  very  nmnexons  qnotationt 
ftam  hja  works.  They  were  chiefly  detcriptioos  of 
diffinvnt  parte  of  Oreeoe ;  some  were  on  the  paint- 
ioge  preserted  in  tarioiia  placet,  and  sereral  are 
controrenial,  among  which  it  one  i^amst  Brato- 
tthcneo.— A*  AatsUM,  a  celebrated  sophist  and 
rhetoriciaii,  flourished  under  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and 
the  6rsl  Antoninnt,  and  wai  in  high  faroiir  with 
ths  3  fiitMer  emperan^  He  was  hem  of  a  consnlar 
fimily,  at  Ltedicca,  bit  spent  the  greater  part  of 
hia  life  at  Smyrna.  Hit  most  celebrated  disciple 
waa  Arittldet.  Among  his  imitalon  in  subsequent 
taaea  was  Gregory  NaaiauMn.  Hit  ttyle  of  ora- 
tory waa  imposing  rather  than  pleatmg ;  end  his 
clmiactier  wat  htnghty  and  retenred.  CNiring  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  wat  to  tortured  by  the 
gout,  ttiat  be  resolTed  to  put  an  end  to  hit  exist- 
ence ;  be  had  himtelf  shut  up  in  the  tomb  of  his 
anoestow  at  Laodieea,  where  he  died  of  hunger,  at 
thaage«f66.  The  only  extant  work  of  Polemon 
is  the  featfal  orations  for  Cjuaeglius  and  Callima- 
dma,  the  generals  who  fell  at  Marathon,  which  are 
•opfMwed  to  be  pronounced  by  their  fethers.  These 
ocatiottt  an  edited  by  Ortlli,  Lips.  1819.— 0.  The 
author  of  a  thort  Greek  work  on  Phyiiognomy, 
which  it  ttill  extant  He  mutt  haye  lived  in  or 
hefon  the  Srd  centnzy  after  Christ,  as  he  is  men- 
tMoed  by  Origen,  and  from  his  style  he  cannot  be 
toppoeed  to  hate  lived  much  eariier  than  this  time. 
His  wock  conaittt  of  2  bookt :  in  the  1st,  which 
contains  28  chapters,  after  proving  the  utility  of 
phyaiegnsaiy,  he  lart  down  the  general  principlet 
of  the  teienee  ;  in  the  2nd  book,  which  consiits  of 
27  ^aplcta,  he  goet  on  to  apply  the  principles  he 
had  bcfero  laid  down,  and  detcribes  in  a  few  words 
the  ehamden  of  the  couxageout  man,  the  timid, 
the  impadeat,  the  paitionate,  the  talkative,  &c. 
The  beet  edition  of  it  it  by  Fians  in  his  **  Scrip- 
tores  PhyiaccBoraoniae  Veteres,**  Altenburg.  1780. 

VSUmMnm.  (nsAf^utnor :  HoXtM^^riof,  and 
noK9fimm^:  PoUmm\  a  city  on  the  coast  of 
Pootna  in  Asia  Minor,  built  if  King  Polsmon 
(probably  the  2nd),  on  the  tite  of  the  older  city 
of  Side,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sidenut  (Po- 
Itmmm  Ckmi),  and  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  gul^ 
with  m  good  harbour.  It  wat  the  o^ttal  of  the 
kingdom  of  Polemon,  compriting  the  central  part 
of  Poatu^  B.  of  the  Irit,  which  wat  hence  called 
pQQtva  Polemoniacat. 

FCISm  (nd\iif),  ie.  **the  goddett  proteethig 
the  city,"  a  surname  of  Athena  at  Athens,  where 
tHe  waa  wenhipped  as  the  protecting  divinity  of 
the  acropolis. 

PSOeUA  (TMixr^  Dor.  HoMxi^a :  neXixW> 
n)t),A  town:— L  In  the  N.W.  of  Mestenia,  W. 
oC  Andama.— 8.  In  the  N.E.  of  Laconia.— 8.  In 
Chios.  a^C  In  CretCL  whote  temtory  bordered  on 
that  of  Cydoaia.— 8.  In  Mvtia,  in  the  district 
Troaa,  oo  the  left  bank  of  tha  Aesepus  near  its 
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(lUXie^),  <*  tha  protector  of  the  dty,** 
of  Zens,  under  which  he  had  an  altar 
SB  the  acropoiit  at  Atheni. 
HSonHit,  BtBttrfna.    [DBMSTEioa] 


PSlii(n^Xit),  a  viUage  of  the  Loeri  Opnntii, 
lubiect  to  Hyle. 

FSlltM  (noAfn^r),  ton  of  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
and  feUier  of  Priam  the  younger,  wat  a  valiant 
warrior,  but  wat  slain  by  Pyrrhut. 

PolitSrlvm,  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Latinm, 
destroyed  by  Ancot  Martiut. 

FoHtchua  (IloXiovxor),  i.  e.  **  protecting  the 
dty,^  ocean  as  a  surname  of  several  divinitiet, 
such  as  Athena  Chaldoecnt  at  Sparta,  and  of 
Athena  at  Athens. 

PuUa,  Argantiila,  the  wife  of  the  poet  Lucan. 

PoUentXa  (PoUentlnns).  L  (J'o/eaxa),  a  town 
of  the  Statielli  in  Liguria  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Sturia  and  the  Tanarus,and  subsequently  a  Roman 
mnnicipium.  It  waa  celebrated  for  its  wooL  In 
its  neighbourhood  Stilicho  gained  a  victory  over 
the  Goths  under  Alaric.— 8.  A  town  in  Picenum, 
probably  identical  with  Urbs  Salvia.  — 8.  (Po^ 
/(MMo),  a  Roman  colony  on  the  N.E.  point  of  the 
Balearis  Major. 

PolHo,  ijmXiu,  wat  accused  of  treason  (ma- 
jedat)  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Tiberias, 
but  waa  not  brought  to  trial.  He  was  subsequently 
one  of  Nero*s  intimate  friends,  but  was  accosed  of 
taking  part  in  Piso^  conspiracy  against  that  em- 
peror in  A.  o.  63,  and  was  in  consequence  banished. 

PolUo,  0.  AilnXlif,  a  distinguished  orator,  poet 
and  historian  of  the  Augustan  age.  He  waa  bom 
at  Rome  in  b.  c.  76,  and  became  distinguished  at 
an  orator  at  an  early  age^  On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war  he  joined  Caesar,  and  in  49  he  ac- 
companied Curio  to  Africa.  AJfter  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Curio,  he  crossed  over  to  Greece,  and  fought 
on  Caesar*s  side  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalid  (48). 
He  also  accompanied  Caesar  in  his  caropaignt 
against  the  Pompeian  party  in  Africa  (46)  and 
Spain  (45%  He  returned  with  Caesar  to  Rome, 
but  wat  shortly  afterwardt  tent  back  to  Spain, 
with  the  command  of  the  Further  Province,  in 
order  to  prosecute  the  war  against  Sex.  Pompey. 
He  was  m  his  province  at  the  time  of  Caesar^s 
death  (44).  He  took  no  part  in  the  war  between 
Antony  and  the  senate ;  but  when  Antony  was 
joined  by  Lepidut  and  Octavian  in  43,  Pollio  es- 
poused their  cause,  and  persuaded  L.  Plancus  in 
Gaul  to  follow  his  example.  In  the  division  of 
the  provinces  among  the  triumvirs,  Antony  received 
the  Gauls.  The  administration  of  the  Trantpadane 
Gaul  was  committed  to  Pollio  by  Antony,  and  he 
had  accordingly  the  difficult  task  of  settling  the 
veterans  in  the  lands  which  had  been  assigned  to 
them  in  this  province.  It  was  upon  this  occasion 
that  he  saved  the  property  of  the  poet  Virgil  at 
Mantua  from  confisoition,  whom  he  took  under  hit 
protection  from  hit  love  of  literature.  In  40  Pollio 
took  an  active  part  in  effecting  the  reconciliation 
between  Octavian  and  Antony  at  Brundntium.  In 
the  same  vear  he  was  consul ;  and  it  was  daring 
hit  contolship  that  Virgil  addressed  to  him  his 
4th  Edoffue.  In  39,  Antony  went  to  Greece,  and 
sent  Polfio  with  a  part  of  hit  army  against  the 
Parthini,  an  lUyrian  people.  Pollio  defeated  the 
Pwthini  and  took  the  Dalmatian  town  of  Salonae; 
and  in  consequence  of  his  success  obtained  tha 
honour  of  a  triumph  on  the  25th  of  October  in  this 
year.  He  gave  his  son  Asinhis  Gallus  the  agnomen 
of  Saloninus  after  the  town  which  he  had  taken. 
It  was  during  his  Illyrian  campaign  that  Virgil 
addressed  to  ium  the  8th  Edogue.  From  this  time 
Pollio  withdrew  altogether  from  political  life,  and 
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deTOted  hiniMlf  to  the  itady  of  litontore.  He  itill 
oontinaed  however  to  exercise  his  oratorical  powers, 
and  maintained  his  reputation  for  eloqaenoe  by  his 
speeches  both  in  the  senate  and  the  courts  of 
justice.  He  died  at  his  Tusculan  villa,  ▲.  d.  4,  in 
the  80th  year  of  his  age,  preserving  to  the  last  the 
full  enjoyment  of  his  health  and  of  all  his  fiunilties. 
—  PoUio  deserves  a  distinguished  place  in  the 
history  of  Roman  literature,  not  so  much  on  account 
of  his  works,  as  of  the  encouragement  which  he 
gave  to  literature.  He  was  not  only  a  natron  of 
Virgil,  Horace  (see  Cbrm.  il  I),  and  ouer  great 
poets  and  writers,  but  he  has  the  honour  of  having 
been  the  first  person  to  establish  a  public  library 
at  Rome,  upon  which  he  expended  the  money  he 
had  obtained  in  his  lUyrian  oampaign.  None  of 
Pollio*s  own  works  have  come  down  to  us,  but 
they  possessed  sufficient  merit  to  lead  his  oontem- 
poranes  and  suooesson  to  class  his  name  with  those 
of  Cicero,  Virgil  and  Sallust,  as  an  orator,  a  poet 
and  an  historian.  It  was  however  as  an  orator 
that  he  possessed  the  greatest  reputation.  CatuUus 
describes  him  in  his  youth  (Cbrm.  xii.  9)  as  **  le- 
porum  disertus  puer  et  fitoetiarum,**  and  Horace 
speaks  of  him  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  powers 
{Carm,  ii.  1. 13)  as  *^  Insigne  maestis  prsesidium 
reis  et  consnlenti,  PoUio,  curiae  ;**  and  we  have 
also  the  more  impartial  testimony  of  Quintilian,  the 
two  Senecas  and  the  author  of  the  Dialogue  on 
Oraton  to  the  greatness  of  his  oratorical  powers. 
— PoUio  wrote  the  history  of  the  civil  wars  in  17 
books.  It  commenced  with  the  consulship  of  Me- 
tellus  and  Afranius,  &  c.  60,  in  which  year  the 
first  triumvirate  was  formed,  and  appean  to  have 
come  down  to  the  time  when  Augustus  obtained 
the  undisputed  supremacy  of  the  Roman  world. — 
As  a  poet  Pollio  was  best  known  for  his  tragedies, 
which  are  spoken  of  in  high  terms  by  Vixgil  and 
Horace,  but  which  probably  did  not  possess  any 
great  merit,  as  they  are  hardly  mentioned  by  sub- 
sequent writers.  The  words  of  Virgil  {EcL  iiL  86), 
^  Pollio  et  ipse  facit  nova  carroina,**  probably  refer 
to  tragedies  of  a  new  kind,  namely,  such  as  were  not 
borrowed  from  the  Greek,  but  contained  subjects 
entirely  new,  taken  firom  Roman  story. — Pollio 
also  enjoyed  great  reputation  as  a  critic,  but  he  is 
chiefly  known  in  this  capacity  for  the  severe  judg- 
ment which  he  passed  upon  his  great  contempo- 
raries. Thus  he  pointed  out  many  mistakes  in  the 
speeches  of  Cicero,  censured  the  Commoitaries  of 
Caesar  for  their  want  of  histmrical  fidelity,  and 
found  fault  with  Sallust  for  affectation  in  the  use 
of  antiquated  words  and  expressions.  He  also 
complained  of  a  certain  Patavimty  in  Livy,  re- 
specting which  some  ranarks  are  made  in  the  life 
of  Livy.  [p.  387,  fti]  Pollio  had  a  son,  C.  Asinius 
Oallus  Saloninus.  [See  p.  276.]  Asinius  Gallos 
married  Vipaania,  the  former  wife  of  Tiberius,  by 
whom  he  had  several  children :  namely,  1.  Asinius 
Saloninus.  2.  Asinius  GhUlus.  3.  Asinius  Pollio, 
consul  A.  D.  28.  4.  Asinius  Agrippa,  consul  a.  d. 
25.    5.  Asinius  Celer. 

PolUo,  Yodlofl,  a  Roman  eqnes  and  a  friend  of 
Augustus,  was  by  birth  a  freedman,  and  has  ob- 
tamed  a  place  in  history  on  account  of  his  riches 
and  his  ccuelty.  He  was  accustomed  to  feed  his 
lampreys  with  human  flesh,  and  whenever  a  slave 
displeased  him,  the  unfortunate  wretch  was  forth- 
with thrown  into  the  pond  as  food  for  the  fish.  On 
one  oecasion  Augustus  was  supping  with  him,  when 
a  slave  bad  the  miifojtuae  to  break  a  oystal 
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goblet,  and  his  master  immediately  wdoed  him  is 
be  thrown  to  the  fishes.  The  slave  fell  tt  the  feet 
of  Augustus,  praying  for  mercy ;  snd  when  the 
emperor  could  not  prevail  upon  PoUio  to  psrioo 
him,  he  dismissed  the  slave  of  his  own  8coord,aiid 
commanded  all  Pollio'S  crystal  gobleU  to  be  brobn 
and  the  fish-pond  to  be  filled  up.  Pollio  died 
a  c  15,  leaving  a  large  part  of  his  prapertv  to 
Augustus.  It  was  this  PoUio,  who  bailt  the  cdo- 
brated  viUa  of  Pausilypom  near  Naples. 

PoUuz  or  Polydtooea.    [Diokurl] 

PoUaz,  JtUXu  (lovhMs  nakOwns).  1-  0( 
Naucratis  in  Egypt,  was  a  Greek  sophiit  snd 
grammarian.  He  studied  rhetoric  at  Athens  ondff 
the  sophist  Adrian,  and  afterwards  opened  s  privtie 
school  in  this  cirf,  where  he  gave  instxn^oo  la 
grammar  and  rhetoric.  At  a  later  tins  be  vu 
appointed  by  the  emperor  Commodus  to  the  duii 
of  rhetoric  at  Athena.  He  died  daring  the  reign 
of  Commodus  at  the  age  of  58.  We  nay  thoefoe 
assign  a.  d.  183  as  the  year  in  which  he  flonmbed. 
He  seems  to  have  been  attacked  by  msay  of  bii 
contemporaries  on  account  of  the  inferior  chanctv 
of  his  ontoiT,  and  especially  by  Iaciss  m  kit 
'Pi)T^/MM^  SiSdUrKoAos.  Pollux  was  the  satbar  «f 
several  works,  all  of  which  have  perished,  «iu 
the  exception  of  the  Onoaiasfieoii.  Thii  vorii  i« 
divided  into  10  books,  each  of  whi^  oontaiu  t 
short  dedication  to  the  Cocsor  Commodoi:  it «» 
therefore  published  before  a.  o.  177,  since  Cm- 
modus  became  Augustus  in  that  yesr.  Escb  bask 
forms  a  separate  treatise  by  itseli^  contsinint  tk 
most  important  words  relating  to  certain  ubjects, 
with  short  explanations  of  the  mesningi  of  ^ 
words.  The  alpnabetical  arxsngement  is  not  sdofttei 
but  the  words  are  given  according  to  the  lubjeeti 
treated  of  in  each  book.  The  best  editiom  ««  ^ 
Lederlin  and  Hemstershuis,  Amsterdam,  ITO^ibf 
Dindor^  Lips.  1824;  and  by  Imm.  Bekkef,  BenL 
1846.^2.  A  Byzantine  writer,  the  author  of  i 
Chronicon,  which  treau  at  some  length  of  t^ 
creation  of  the  worid,  and  u  therefon  esmH 
'IffTopla  ^wffuHi.  Like  most  other  ByniitiDc  ha- 
tories,  it  is  an  universal  history,  beginning  vita 
the  creation  of  the  world  and  coming  down  to  w 
time  of  the  writer.  The  two  mannicripu  ii^ 
which  this  work  is  published  end  with  the  w^ 
of  Valens,  but  the  Paris  manuscript  is  ssid  to  na^ 
down  as  low  as  the  death  of  Rommus,  a-  o*  ^^ 
The  best  edition  is  by  Hardt,  Munich,  1792. 

Pdlu  (nvAor).  L  A  sophist  and  rhetoriciiD.> 
native  of  Agrigentnm.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Gor- 
gias,  and  virrote  a  treatise  on  rhetoric,  ss  vrll  tf 
other  works  mentioned  by  Suidas.  He  is  i»^ 
duoed  by  Plato  as  an  Interlocutor  in  the  Gorfitf> 
—2.  A  celebrated  tragic  actor,  the  son  of  Cbsnclrt 
of  Sunium,  and  a  diBc^de  of  Archies  of  Thoxii.  it 
is  rehited  of  him,  that  at  the  age  of  70,  shortly  hf 
fore  his  death,  he  acted  in  8  trsgedies  on  4  sv- 
cessive  days. 

PolfaagM  (Tlok&aeyos:  Pcl^  or  AtHm' 
2of ),  an  uninhabited  island  in  the  Aegscu  9e^ 
near  Melos. 

PoljNaiU  (noX^aurof).  1  Of  Lsopsscov  a 
mathematician  and  a  friend  of  Epknns,  sdopM 
the  nhUosophical  system  of  his  friend,  and,  sltbosft 
he  had  previously  acquired  great  repiitation  u  » 
mathematician,  he  now  maintained  with  ^P^"^ 
the  worthlessness  of  geometry.— 2.  OfSsffii,s 
sophist,  lived  in  the  time  of  Julias  CMssr.  He  » 
the  author  of  4  epigiama  itt  tiie  Gttek  Antholo^ 
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Hu  foil  name  wii  Julhu  Polyamiu,  «•  8.  Tbe  Ka- 
cedonian,  the  author  of  the  work  on  Stratagems  in 
waf  {JtrpttnrY^fun-a)^  which  is  itill  extant,  lived 
aboQt  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century  of  the  Christian 
aera.     Suidas  calls  him  a  rhetorician,  and  we  learn 
from  Polyaenns  himself  that  he  was  accustomed  to 
plead  causes  before  the  emperor.   He  dedicated  his 
work  to  M.  Anrelius  and  Vems,  while  they  were 
engaged  in  the  Parthian  war,  about  ▲.  d.  16S,  at 
which  time,  he  says,  he  was  too  old  to  accompany 
tbem  in  their  caropaigna.    This  work  is  divided 
into  8  books,  of  which  the  first  6  contain  an  account 
of  the  stratagems  of  the  most  celebrated  Greek  ge- 
nerals, the  7th  of  those  of  barbarous  or  foreign 
people,  and  the  8th  of  the  Romans,  and  illustrious 
women.     Parts,  however,  of  the  6th  and  7th  books 
are  lost,  so  that  of  the  900  stratagems  which  Po- 
lyaenua  described,  only  833  have  come  down  to  us. 
The  work  is  written  in  a  clear  and  pleasing  style, 
though  somewhat  tinged  with  the  artificial  rhetoric 
of  the  age.   It  contains  a  vast  number  of  anecdotes 
respecting  many  of  the  most  celebiated  men  in  an- 
tiqoity  ;  bat  its  value  as  an  hutorical  authority 
is  very  much  diminished  by  the  little  judgment 
which  the  anther  evidently  possessed,  and  by  our 
ignoiaace  of  the  sources  from  which  he  took  his 
■tatements.     The  best  editions  are  by  Maasvidus, 
Lieyden,  1690  ;  by  Muninna,  Berlin,  1756  ;  and 
br  Coiar,  Paris,  1809. 

'PftlyUiu  (noXMiof).  L  The  historian,  the 
son  of  Lycoitas,  and  a  native  of  Megalopolis,  in 
Arcadia,  was  bom  about  B.  c.  204.  His  father 
Lycortas  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
th^  Achaean  league ;  and  Polybius  received  the 
advantages  of  his  £uher*s  instruction  in  political 
knowledge  and  the  military  art.  He  must  also 
have  reaped  great  benefit  from  his  intercourse  with 
Philopocmen,  who  wwt  a  friend  of  his  £ither1^  and 
oo  wbose  death,  in  182,  Polybius  carried  the  nm 
in  whkh  his  ashes  were  deposited.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  Polybius  was  appointed  one  of  the  ambas- 
saoors  to  Egypt,  but  he  did  not  leave  Greece,  as  the 
intctttioB  of  sending  an  embassy  was  abandoned. 
Fmm  this  time  he  probably  began  to  take  part  in 
public  affiurs,  and  he  appean  to  have  soon  obtained 
great  inflaence  among  nis  countrymen.  After  the 
conqnest  of  Blaeedonia,  in  168,  the  Roman  com- 
missioners, who  were  sent  into  the  S.  of  Greece, 
commanded,  at  the  instigation  of  Osllicrates,  that 
1000  Achaeant  should  be  carried  to  Rome,  to 
answer  the  chaive  of  not  having  assuied  the 
Romans  against  Perseus.  This  number  included 
all  the  bMt  and  noblest  part  of  the  nation,  and 
among  them  was  PolybiusL  They  arrived  in  Italj 
10  B.  c  167,  but,  instead  of  being  put  upon  their 
trial,  they  were  distributed  among  the  Etrascan 
towns.  Polybius  was  moie  fortunate  than  the 
rest  of  his  oountrymen.  He  had  probably  be- 
came aoquunted  in  Greece  with  Aemilius  Ftalns, 
or  his  sons  Fabias  and  Sdpio,  and  the  two  young 
men  now  obtained  permission  from  the  praetor  for 
Polybtna  to  reside  at  Rome  in  the  house  of  their 
father  Paalns.  Scipio  was  then  18  years  of  age, 
and  aoon  became  warmlr  attached  to  Polybius. 
tSdpio  was  accompanied  by  his  friend  in  ul  his 
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military  expeditions,  and  received  much  advantage 
from  Ua  experience  and  knowledge.  Polybius, 
on  the  other  tmnd,  besides  findmg  a  liberal  patron 
and  ntotectnr  in  Sinpio,  was  able  by  his  means  to 
ebiam  aeeess  to  public  documents,  and  to  accumn- 
iMa  materiili  far  his  great  historical  work.    After 


remaining  in  Italy  17  years,  Polybius  returned  to 
Peloponnesus  in  151,  with  the  surviving  Achaean 
exiles,  who  were  at  length  allowed  by  the  senate 
to  revisit  their  native  land.  He  did  not,  however, 
remain  long  in  Greece.  He  joined  Scipio  in  his 
campMgn  against  Carthage,  and  was  present  at  the 
destruction  of  that  city  in  146.  Immediately  after- 
wards he  hurried  to  Greece,  where  the  Achaeans 
were  waging  a  mad  and  hopeleu  war  against  the 
Romans.  He  appears  to  liave  arrived  in  Greece 
soon  after  the  capture  of  Corinth  ;  and  he  exerted 
all  his  influence  to  alleviate  the  misfortunes  of  his 
countrymen,  and  to  procure  £ivourable  terms  for 
them.  His  grateful  fellow-countrymen  acknow- 
ledged the  great  services  he  had  rendered  them, 
and  statues  were  erected  to  his  honour  at  Me«a* 
lopolis,  Msntinea,  Pallantinm,  Tegea,  and  other 
places.  Polybius  seems  now  to  have  devoted  him- 
self to  the  composition  of  the  great  historical  work, 
for  which  he  nad  long  been  collecting  materials. 
At  what  period  of  his  life  he  made  Uie  joumeya 
into  foreign  countries  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the 
places  which  he  had  to  descnbe  in  his  history,  it  is 
impossible  to  determine.  He  tells  us  (iii.  59) 
that  he  undertook  long  and  dangerous  joumm 
into  Africa,  Spam,  Gaul,  and  even  as  fiff  as  the 
Atlantic,  on  account  of  the  ignorance  which  pre- 
vailed respecting  those  parts.  Some  of  these 
countries  he  visited  while  serving  under  Scipio, 
who  afforded  him  every  &cility  for  the  prosecution 
of  his  design.  At  a  later  period  of  his  life  he 
visited  Egypt  likewise.  He  probably  accompanied 
Scipio  to  SjMun  in  134,  and  was  present  at  the  fsll 
of  Numantia,  since  Cicero  states  (ad  Fam,  v.  12) 
that  Polybius  wrote  a  history  of  the  Numantine 
war.  He  died  at  the  age  of  82,  in  consequence  of 
a  fall  from  his  horse,  about  122. — The  histoiy  of 
Polybius  consisted  of  40  books.  It  began  B.C. 
220,  where  the  history  of  Aratns  left  tM,  and 
ended  at  146,  in  which  yesr  Corinth  was  destroyed, 
and  the  independence  of  Greece  perished.  It  con- 
sisted of  2  distinct  parts,  which  were  probably 
published  at  difierent  times  and  afterwards  united 
into  one  work.  The  first  part  comprised  a  period 
of  35  years,  beginning  wita  the  2nd  Punic  war, 
and  the  Social  war  in  Greece,  and  ending  with 
the  conquest  of  Peneus  and  the  downfal  of  tiba 
Macedonian  kingdom,  in  168.  This  was  in  fact 
the  main  portion  of  his  work,  and  its  great  object 
was  to  show  how  the  Romans  had  in  this  brief 
period  of  53  years  conquered  the  greater  part  of 
the  worid ;  but  since  the  Greeks  were  ignorant  for 
the  most  part  of  the  eariv  histonr  of  Rome,  he 
gives  a  survey  of  Roman  hutoiy  from  the  taking 
of  the  city  by  the  Gauls  to  the  commencement  of 
the  2nd  Punic  war,  in  the  firrt  2  books,  which 
thus  form  an  introduction  to  the  body  of  the  work. 
With  the  fidl  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Roman  dominion  was  decided,  and 
nothing  moie  remained  for  the  other  nations  of  the 
worid  than  to  yield  submission  to  the  Romans. 
The  second  part  of  the  wori^  which  formed  a  kind 
of  supplement  to  the  former  part,  comprised  the 
period  from  the  conquest  of  Perseus  in  168,  to  the 
fidl  of  Corinth  in  146.    The  histoiy  of  the  con- 

auest  of  Greece  seems  to  have  been  completed  in 
lie  39th  book ;  and  the  40th  book  probably  con- 
tained a  ehronoiogical  summaiy  of  the  whole  work. 
The  history  of  Pdybius  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
works  that  has  come  down  to  ni  from  antiquity. 
He  had  a  dear  apprehension  of  the  knowladga 
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which  an  hifloriaii  must  powen ;  and  his  |iR|«m- 
tory  •tttdiet  were  cairied  on  with  the  greatest 
eneigy  and  penerctanee.  Thns  he  not  only  col- 
lected with  accnncy  and  care  an  aceonnt  of  the 
events  that  he  intended  to  nanate,  hut  he  also 
studied  the  history  of  the  Roman  constitntioa,  and 
made  distant  jooraeys  to  become  afqnainted  with 
the  geography  of  the  eoontries  that  he  had  to  de- 
acribe  in  his  work.  In  addition  to  this,  he  had  a 
itroDg  judgment  and  a  striking  love  of  tmth,  and, 
tnm  having  himself  taken  an  active  part  in  poli- 
tical life,  he  was  ahle  to  judfe  of  the  motives  and 
actions  of  the  great  actors  in  history  in  a  way  that 
no  mere  scholar  or  rhetorician  oonid  possiMy  do. 
Bat  the  charscteristic  featon  of  his  work,  and  the 
one  which  distingnishes  it  from  all  other  histories 
which  have  come  down  to  ns  from  antiquity,  is  its 
dtdaetk  natnie.  He  did  not,  like  other  historians, 
write  to  afford  amnseracnt  to  his  readers ;  his  ob- 
ject was  to  teach  by  the  past  a  knowledge  of  the 
fotnie,  and  to  deduce  from  fffevions  events  lessons 
of  practical  wisdom.  Hence  he  calls  his  work 
a  PragmaUia  {wpqrff»aT§ia\  and  not  a  Huiary 
(X^Topia).  The  value  of  hutoiy  consisted,  in  bis 
opinion,  in  the  instraction  that  might  be  obtained 
from  iL  Thus  the  nazzutive  of  events  became  in 
his  view  of  secondary  importance ;  ihev  formed 
only  the  text  of  the  political  and  moral  disconrses 
whiflh  it  was  the  province  of  the  historian  to  de- 
liver. Excellent,  however,  as  these  discourses  are, 
they  materially  detract  from  the  merits  of  the  his- 
toiy  as  a  work  of  art ;  their  frequent  ocouirence 
interrupts  the  continai^  of  the  narrative,  and  de- 
atroys,  to  a  great  extent,  the  interest  of  the  reader 
in  the  scenes  which  an  described.  Moreover  he 
frequently  inserts  long  episodes,  which  hanre  little 
connection  with  the  main  subject  of  his  woik,  be- 
eanse  they  have  a  didactic  tendency.  Thus  we 
find  that  one  whole  book  (the  6th)  was  devoted  to 
ft  history  of  the  Roman  constitntion ;  and  the  34th 
book  seems  to  have  been  exclusively  a  treatise  on 
geography.  The  style  of  Polybius  bears  the  im- 
press of  his  mind ;  and,  as  instraction  and  not 
amusement  was  the  great  object  for  which  he  wrote, 
he  did  not  seek  to  please  his  readers  by  the  choice 
of  his  phrases  or  the  composition  of  his  sentences. 
Hence  the  later  Oreek  critics  were  severe  in  their 
ooodemnation  of  his  stvle.  The  greater  part  of 
the  history  of  Polybius  has  perished  We  possess 
the  first  5  books  entire,  but  of  the  rest  we  have 
only  fragments  and  extracts,  some  of  which,  how- 
orer,  are  of  considerable  length,  such  as  the  ac- 
count of  the  Rooian  army,  which  belonged  to  the 
6th  book.  There  have  bem  disoovered  at  different 
times  4  distinct  collections  of  extracts  from  the  lost 
books*  The  first  collection,  disoovered  soon  after 
the  revival  of  learning  in  a  MS.  brought  from  Corfu, 
contained  the  greater  part  of  the  6th  book,  and 
portioDs  of  the  following  11.  In  1582  Ursinus 
published  at  Antwerp  a  2nd  collection  of  Extracts, 
entiUed  Exoerpta  de  LegaHimUmiy  which  were  made 
in  the  10th  century  of  the  ChristUm  era.  In  1634, 
Valesius  published  a  8rd  collection  of  extracts  frwn 
Polybius,  alio  taken  from  the  Excerpta  of  Con- 
•tantinus,  entitled  Eteetrpta  de  Virtutibui  ei  VHirn. 
The  4th  collection  of  extracts  was  published  at 
Rome  in  1827  by  Angelo  Mai,  who  discovered  in  the 
Vatican  library  at  Rome  the  section  of  the  Excerpta 
of  Constsntinus  Porphyregenitns,  entitled  EMtrpta 
de  SmtaituM,  The  best  edition  of  Polybius  with  a 
^ammentary  is  lij  Sehwdghaeuser,  Lips.  178d — 
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1795,  8  vola.  Svo.  The  best  edition  of  the  tot 
ahme  is  by  Bekker  (Bend.  1844,  2  voli.  Sm), 
who  has  added  the  Vatican  frigmeots.  Lirj  did 
not  nse  Polybius  till  he  came  to  the  2Dd  Pioic 
war,  but  from  that  time  he  followed  him  my 
closely.  Cicero  likewiae  diiefly  followed  PoljbtBi 
in  the  account  which  he  gives  of  the  Babsb 
ooDstitation  in  his  i>9  RtpMkia.  The  histary 
of  Polybius  was  continacd  by  PofiLdoaiitt  sad 
Strabo.  [Poainoiaua ;  Strabo.]  Besidei  the 
gnat  historical  woik  of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
ing, Polybins  wrota»  2.  lU  Jj^*  of  FUl^iemm 
in  3  books.  3.  A  ticatiae  on  Taetiet,  LABih 
tary  9/  ike  Nmmaaiim  IFar.— *&  A  frsedasa  of 
the  emperor  Angustos,  read  in  the  senate  the  will 
of  the  emperor  stfter  his  dcoease.^8.  A  fiiToiinte 
freedman  of  the  empecar  Gland  ins.  He  vif  tiie 
companion  of  the  stadias  of  Claudius  ;  and  on  the 
deaui  of  his  brother,  Seneca  addressed  to  him  a 
Owisofrf fio,  in  which  he  bestows  the  highest  piaiM 
upon  his  literary  attainments.  Polybius  was  pst 
to  death  through  the  intrigues  of  Messslias,  sl- 
though  he  had  been  one  of  her  pazamoms. 

Foljpb5t6ft  (TloKiMntt)^  one  of  the  gisnti  whs 
fought  against  the  gods,  iraa  porsned  by  Poseiia 
across  the  sea  aa  frr  aa  the  iahmd  of  Cos.  There 
Poseidon  tore  away  b  part  of  the  island,  whk^ 
was  afmwards  called  Nisyrioo,  and  throviiig  it 
upon  the  giant  buried  him  mder  iL 

PoiybftU  (}UKi€oroM  i  Bmimndk^  Bn.},  1 
city  of  Great  Phrygia,  £.  of  Synnad^ 

PiIfbiu(n<Xu«of).  LKing  of  Corinth,  by  whoB 
Oedipus  was  brought  up.  [Ouurus.]  He  vu  the 
husband  of  Periboea  or  Merope.  Paassnissnshm 
him  king  of  Sieyon*  and  deacribes  him  as  a  son  of 
Hermes  and  Chthonophyle,  and  as  the  frther  if 
Lysianaasa,  whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to  TsIaH% 
kmg  of  the  Argives.  —  8.  A  Greek  phyBidsn,«si 
one  of  the  pu]uls  of  Hippoccaiea,  who  was  slso  hit 
son-in-law,  and  lived  in  the  island  of  Cos,  is  tk 
4th  century  &  c.  With  hia  hrothem-in-law,  Thei* 
salus  and  Diaoon,  Polybus  was  one  of  the  fomidcD 
of  the  ancient  medical  sect  of  the  Dogmatid.  Be 
was  sent  abroad  by  Hipnocratea,  with  his  fellov- 
pupils,  during  the  time  of  the  plague,  to  aiiiit  dif- 
ferent cities  with  hii  medical  akili,  and  he  sfie^ 
wards  remained  in  his  native  country.  He  hss  hea 
supposed,  both  by  ancient  and  modem  critica»  to 
be  the  Author  of  several  tiaatisea  in  the  Hippocatie 
collection. 

Foljfwrpna  (IleXtfiec^TOf),  one  of  the  u» 
tolical  fathers,  was  a  native  of  Smyrna.  The 
date  of  his  birth  and  of  his  mar^rdom  are  mccr- 
taia  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  the 
apostle  John,  and  to  have  been  coosecrsted  by  thie 
apostle  bishop  of  the  church  at  Smyrna.  It  hai 
been  ooDJectmred  that  he  was  the  aagel  of  the 
church  of  Smyrna  to  whom  Jesns  Christ  direded 
the  letter  in  the  Apocalypse  (ii  8—11) ;  end  itii 
certain  that  he  was  bishop  of  Smyrna  at  the  time 
when  Ignatius  of  Antioch  psssed  through  thst 
city  on  his  way  to  si^Ser  death  at  Rome,  some  time 
between  107  and  116.  Ignatias  seems  to  hare 
enjoyed  much  this  intereoarse  with  Polycsxpi 
whom  he  had  known  in  former  days,  when  they 
were  both  hearers  of  the  apostle  John.  The  msr- 
tyrdom  of  Polycarp  oocoired  id  the  pcfsecstiflD 
under  the  emperors  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucisi 
Verus.  As  he  was  led  to  death  the  ptocsoiBl 
offered  him  his  life,  if  he  would  revile  Chisftt. 
**'  Eighty  and  six  yean  have  I  served  him,"*  vsi 
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the  npij^  **aad  he  nerer  did  me  wrong :  how  then 
can  I  ravile  my  King  and  my  Savioar?**  We 
have  remaining  only  one  ebort  piece  of  Pdycarp, 
hie  LtUtr  to  Se  PkU^piatmf  wliieh  a  pabliehed 
aloqg  with  Ignatiae  and  tha  other  apoetoiical 
writen»    [loNATiua.] 

PoljMia  (IlaXMaAnt),  the  name  of  2  artiete. 
The  elder  Polydee  wae|»robably  on  Athenian,  and 
flouriihed  about  B.C.  370.  He  apocan  to  have 
tiacn  one  of  the  artiats  of  the  later  Athenian  achool, 
who  obtained  gnat  celebrity  by  the  aeneoal  charms 
ezbibiCed  in  tltoir  works.  One  of  hb  chief  works 
was  a  eelebiated  statue  of  an  Hermaphrodite. 
The  yovnger  Potyclea  is  phued  by  Pliny  in  155, 
and  ia  aaid  to  hare  made  a  statue  of  Juno,  which 
waa  placed  in  the  portico  of  Octavia  at  Rome, 
when  that  portico  was  erected  by  Metollns  Hace- 
donicoo.  But  since  most  of  the  works  of  art,  with 
which  Metellns  decorated  his  portico,  wars  not  the 
tmgjtml  pndactions  of  living  artists,  but  the  wodti 
of  f&rmtt  masten,  it  has  been  eonjeelased  that  this 
Polydee  may  be  no  other  than  the  Athenian  artist 
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eelebmtad  namesake,  and,  in  part,  contemponiy. 
The  younger  Polydetus  may  be  placed  about  400. 
«•  S.  Of  Larissa,  a  Greek  historian,  and  one  of  the 
numerous  writers  of  the  history  of  Alexander  the 
GreaL^4k  A  favourite  freedman  of  Nero,  who 
sent  him  into  Britain  to  inspect  the  atoto  of  the 


{UokdnkmrotX  1  The  Elder,  of 
Ai|Da,  probably  by  citiaanship,  and  of  Sioyen, 
pivbahly  by  biith,  was  one  of  the  moat  eelebiated 
atataaiios  «f  the  aaeiaDt  world ;  ha  waa  also  a 
acolptas^  an  ar^tect,  and  an  artist  in  totautie. 
lie  was  the  pupil  of  the  orsat  Aigive  statuary 
Agaladaa,  under  whom  ha  had  Phidias  and  My- 
lOB  for  hia  Mlow^diaeiplca.  He  was  soamwhat 
soaagat  than  Phidiaa,  and  about  the  same  age  as 
Jiyion.  He  floofkhed  about  au  a  453---412. 
Of  hia  porsenal  history  wa  know  nothing  further. 
Aa  an  artist,  he  stood  at  the  head  of  tha  schools 
of  Aigoe  and  Sicyon,  and  appvoachad  aioos  nearly 
thnn  any  ether  to  an  mpahtj  with  Phidias,  the 
Ipaat  head  of  tha  A*********  sehooL  The  eessntial 
dilfafonee  betwaan  these  artiste  waa  that  Phidiaa 
waa  unaurpaasad  ia  making  the  iraagea  of  the  geda, 
Polyslolus  in  those  of  man.  Oae  of  the  moat 
colehcatsd  woika  of  Polyeletaa  waa  hisi^sfsipAoras 
or  «^iw  leansr,  a  yonUifal  figuie^  but  with  the 
Alii  areportians  of  a  nan.  This  was  the  statae 
whica  becaBM  known  by  the  name  of  Cbaoa,  ba> 
in  it  the  artist  had  embodied  a  perfact  iepn> 
ktiaaof  the  ideal  of  the  human  figure.  Another 
of  hie  giaat  works  was  his  ivory  and  gold  statae 
of  UesB  ia  her  temple  between  Aigoaand  Mycenae. 
This  wotfc  waa  eieeatod  by  the  aitiat  in  hia  old 
afla,  and  waa  donbtlaH  intended  by  him  to  rival 
Pbidiaals  chryaelepbantine  atatues  of  Athena  and 
ef  Zona,  though  it  waa  suipaaaed  by  them  in  ceetli* 
naas  and  siae.  The  goddess  was  ssated  on  a  threne, 
bar  head  crowned  with  a  garland,  on  which  were 
vrorkod  the  Grsces  and  the  Hours,  the  ooa  hand 
holding  the  symboHeal  pomegianate,  and  the  other 
a  aeeptre,  aurmounted  by  a  cuckoo,  a  bird  sacnd 
to  Heta,  CO  account  of  her  having  been  once 
changed  into  that  fona  by  Zens.  This  stanw  re- 
mninod  alwaya  tihe  ideal  model  of  Heia.  In  the 
depwtment  oif  tenatie,  the  fame  of  Polyeletaa  no 
doubt  rsated  chiefly  on  the  golden  omamente  of 
hia  stntae  of  Hem ;  bat  he  also  awde  small  bnauss 
(ayiUa),  and  drinkin^vassels  (pkiaitm).  As  an 
asdiitoet  Polydetas  Attained  gvsat  odebiity  by 
the  theatre,  aad  tha  drenkr  building  (fAelas), 
which  he  built  in  the  aaarad  encldeuia  of  AeaeaU- 
pias  at  Eptdaaraa.«Mil.  The  Younger,  alao  a  aia* 
taary  of  Ai^pn,  of  whom  very  little  ia  known,  be* 
fiune  waa  adipasd  by  that  of 


Poljoitot  (IIoAvKpdnif).  L  Of  Samoa,  one 
of  the  most  iiBrtanate,  ambitious,  aad  treacheroas 
of  the  Orsek  ^rsnts.  With  the  assistance  of  his 
brothem  Paatagnotna  aad  Syloaon,  he  made  huaaelf 
maater  of  the  ialaad  towarda  the  ktter  end  of  the 
reign  of  Cyrna.  At  first  he  shared  the  supieme 
power  with  his  bfothers  ;  but  he  shortly  afterwards 
put  Pantagnotns  to  death,  aad  banished  Syloaon. 
Having  thus  become  sole  despot,  he  raised  a  pow- 
erful fleet,  aad  extended  his  sway  over  several  of 
the  adghbounng  islands,  and  even  cenqnered  some 
towns  on  the  mainland.  He  had  foimed  an  alliaaoe 
with  Amaaia,  kii^  of  Egypt,  who,  however,  finally 
renounced  it  through  alarm  at  the  amaxtng  good 
fcrtnne  of  Pdycrstea,  which  never  met  with 
any  check  or  disaster,  and  which  thersfbra  waa 
aura,  aooaer  or  later,  to  iaear  tha  envy  of  tha  gods. 
Such^  at  leaat,  ia  the  aeoouat  of  Herodotaa,  who 
haa  nanated  the  story  of  the  rupture  between 
Anaais  aad  Pdyeratea  in  hia  meat  dramatio  man- 
nar.  In  a  letter  which  Aiaaais  wroto  to  Poly- 
cratea,  the  Egyptian  monaich  adviaed  him  tothraw 
away  one  of  hiia  moat  valaable  pnaaeaaions,  in  oadar 
that  he  mi^t  thua  inflict  acme  injury  upon  him- 
ael£  In  aeoordanoa  with  thia  advice  Polyccataa 
threw  into  the  sea  a  seal-ring  of  aztraoidiaary 
beauty ;  bat  in  a  few  days  it  waa  found  in  the 
belly  of  a  fish,  which  had  been  presented  to  him 
by  a  fiahenaaa.  In  the  laign  of  Cambyaea,  Ite 
Sparlana  and  CoiinthianB  seat  a  powarfal  Hoko  to 
Samoa,  in  order  to  depoae  the  tyrant ;  but  thair 
axpedilien  fiuled,  aad  afkar  beaieging  tlw  citv  40 
days,  they  kh  the  iaiand.  The  power  of  Pdy- 
caataa  now  baoama  giaator  than  ever.  The  great 
woika  whish  Hesodotaa  saw  at  Samoa  were  pro- 
bably asacuted  by  hinu  He  lived  in  great  pomp 
and  lazury,  and,  like  othem  of  the  Greek  tyianta, 
was  a  patron  of  litamture  aad  the  arte.  The  ateat 
emineat  artiato  and  poete  found  a  ready  weleonM 
at  his  court ;  and  hia  friandahip  for  Aoacrecn  ie 
particalarly  odebmted.  But  in  the  midat  of  all 
hia  pNaperity  he  fell  by  the  meat  ignominiooa  fiue. 
Oroetea,  the  aatrap  of  Sardia,  had  termed  a  deadly 
hatrsd  against  Pdyoatsa.  By  false  meteneee,  the 
saHap  contrived  to  allure  h&  to  tlie  mainland, 
wheie  he  was  arrssted  soon  after  hia  airival,  and 
crucified,  522.  «*8.  An  Athenian  rhetorician  and 
aophiat  of  eone  repute,  a  contempciary  of  Soemtea 
and  laooratea,  taogbt  fint  at  Athena  and  afkerwarda 
at  Cyprua^  He  waa  the  teacher  of  Zoilua.  He 
wrote,  1.  An  aocmaation  of  Socratea,  which  iraa  a 
dedamatioa  on  the  aabject  compoeed  acme  yean 
after  the  death  of  the  philoaopher.  3.  A  daisaee 
of  Bosiria.  The  onaiaon  of  Isoemtea,  entitled  Ah 
sim,  ia  addreaaed  to  Polyerataa,  and  pointe  out  the 
&ulte  which  the  latter  had  eonuaitted  in  hie  oration 
on  thia  aabject  3.  An  obscene  poem^  which  he 
published  nadar  the  name  of  the  poeteee  Philaaaia, 
lor  the  purpoee  of  injuring  her  rsputetion. 

PSVdijMi  (HoAoSd^t).  L  Son  of  Panthoas 
aad  Phnmtis,  waa  a  Trojan  hero^  a  friend  of 
Haetor,  and  brother  of  Eupberbuik^S.  jOf  Seo- 
tussa  in  Thamaly,  ana  of  Niciaa,  eonijaerad  in  the 
at  tha  Olympiagamas,  inOL  9A,aLC. 
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408.  His  slse  wh  immenie,  and  the  most  mar- 
vdloos  stories  are  related  of  his  strength,  how  he 
kttled  withoat  arms  a  huge  and  fierce  lion  on  Mt. 
Olympns,  how  he  stopped  a  chariot  at  full  gallop, 
&&  His  reputation  led  the  Persian  king,  Darius 
Ochus,  to  invite  him  to  his  court,  where  he  per- 
formed similar  feats.  *>  8.  Of  Pharsalus  in  Thes- 
uXjt  was  entrusted  hj  his  fellow-citizens  ahout 
B.  c.  375,  with  the  supreme  government  of  their 
oatiTe  town.  He  afterwards  entered  into  a  treatjr 
with  Jason  of  Pherae.  On  the  murder  of  Jason  m 
370,  his  brother  Polyphron  put  to  death  Poljdamas. 

FSl]^deet6i  (noA  ve^imif ).  1.  King  of  the  iahmd 
of  Seriphoft,  waa  son  of  Magnes,  and  brother  of 
Pictys.  He  received  kindly  Danae  and  Perseus, 
when  the  chest,  in  which  they  had  been  exposed 
by  Acrisius,  floated  to  the  island  of  Seriphos.  His 
story  is  related  under  Pbrsbcjs.  — 8.  King  of 
Sparta,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Eunomus,  the  brother 
of  Lycuigus  the  lawgiver,  and  the  fitther  of  Chari- 
laUs,  who  succeeded  him.  Herodotus,  contrary  to 
the  other  authorities,  makes  Polydectes  the  father 
of  Eunomus. 

PSljfdenoto  (TloXvSf  i^itiyt),  one  of  the  Dioscuri, 
and  the  twin-brother  of  Castor,  called  by  the  Ro- 
mans Pollux.    [Dioscuri.] 

PBiydSrui  (noA^S«pof ).  L  King  of  Thebes, 
•on  of  Cadmus  and  Harmonia,  husband  of  Nycte'is, 
and  father  of  Labdacus.«»t.  The  youngest  among 
the  sons  of  Priam  and  Laotoe,  was  slain  by  Achilles. 
This  is  the  Homeric  account ;  but  later  traditions 
make  him  a  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  and  give  a 
different  account  of  his  death.  One  tradition  re- 
lates, that  when  Ilium  was  on  the  point  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Qreeks,  Priam  entrusted  Po- 
lydoms  and  a  large  sum  of  money  to  Polymestor 
•or  Polymnestor,  king  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus. 
After  the  destruction  of  Troy,  Polymestor  killed 
Polydonis  for  the  purpose  of  getting  possession  of 
his  treasures,  and  cast  his  body  into  the  sea.  His 
body  was  afterwards  washed  upon  the  coast,  where 
it  was  found  and  recognised  by  his  mother  Hecuba, 
who,  together  with  other  Trojan  captives,  took 
▼engeance  upon  Polymestor  by  killing  his  two 
children,  and  putting  out  his  eyes.  Another  tn- 
dition  stated  that  Polydorus  was  entrusted  to  bis 
sister  Iliona,  who  was  married  to  Polymestor.  She 
brought  him  up  as  her  own  son,  while  she  made 
every  one  else  believe  that  her  own  son  De'iphilus 
or  De'ipylus  was  Polydorus.  The  Greeks,  anxious 
to  destroy  the  race  of  Priam,  promised  to  Polymes- 
tor Electra  for  his  wife,  and  a  large  amount  of  gold, 
if  he  would  kill  Polydorus.  Polymestor  was  pr»- 
▼ailed  upon,  and  he  accordingly  slew  his  own  son. 
Polydorus,  thereupon,  persuaded  his  sister  Iliona  to 
kill  Polymestor.*" 8.  King  of  Sparta,  was  the  son 
of  Alcamenes  and  the  father  of  Euiycrates,  who  suc- 
ceeded him.  He  assisted  in  bringing  the  ]  st  Mes- 
ienian  war  to  a  conclusion,  b.  c  724.  He  was 
murdered  by  Polemarchns,  a  Spartan  of  high  far 
mily  ;  but  his  name  was  precious  among  his  people 
on  account  of  his  justice  and  kindness.  Crotona 
and  the  Episephyrian  Locri  were  founded  in  his 
reign.  —  4.  Brother  of  Jason  of  Pherae,  obtained 
the  supreme  power  along  with  his  brother  Poly- 
phron,  on  the  death  of  Jason  in  b.  c.  870,  but  was 
shortly  afterwards  assassinated  by  the  latter. -«  6. 
A  sculptor  of  Rhodes,  one  of  the  assodatee  of 
Agesander,  in  the  execution  of  the  celebrated 
IF^  »fthe  Laocoon.     [Aobsandbr.] 

rajtnotu  (noA^fVMTOf),  an  Athenian  orator 
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of  the  demos  Sphettos,  wu  a  politial  friend  of 
Demosthenes*  with  whom  he  woriud  in  leniting 
the  Macedonian  party, 

Filygnfttiu  (noA^yFtrrss),  one  of  tiw  most  ce- 
lebrated Greek  painters,  was  a  native  of  the  i^aad 
of  Thasos,  and  was  hooonred  with  the  citiiaHhip 
of  Athens,  on  which  account  he  is  sometimeialkd 
an  Athenian.  His  fiitheCi  Aglaophon,  wu  hii  b- 
structor  in  his  art ;  and  he  had  a  fanHher,  vmA 
Aristophon,  who  was  also  a  painter.  PolTgum 
lived  on  intimate  terms  with  CimoQ  and  hii  osta 
Elpinice  ;  and  he  probably  came  to  Atheni  in  lc. 
463,  after  the  subjugation  of  Thasos  bj  CiauB. 
He  appears  to  have  been  at  that  time  an  srtisiof 
some  reputation,  and  he  continued  to  ezeroK  kis 
art  almost  down  to  the  b^inning  of  the  Pt^on- 
nesian  war  (431).  The  period  of  hii  gnsM 
artistic  activity  at  Athena  seems  to  have  ben  iltit 
which  elapsed  from  his  removal  to  Atheos  (46J) 
to  the  death  of  Cimon  (449),  who  enplored  !iin 
in  the  pictorial  decoration  of  the  peUic  biiiid!i^ 
with  which  he  began  to  adoni  the  city,iDcli  u  t« 
temple  of  Theseus,  the  Anacfom,  and  the  P«d& 
He  afterwards  went  to  Delphi,  when  he  ni  s- 
ployed  with  other  artists  in  deooEBtiBg  the  baiU- 
mgs  connected  with  the  temple.  He  sppas  b 
have  returned  to  Athena  about  435,  where  be  ci- 
ecuted  a  aeries  of  paintings  in  the  Ptopyiaes  oft^ 
Acropolis.  The  Propylaca  were  cnmiwfiiw^  ^ 
437,  and  completed  in  482.  The  sobj^o^t^ 
pictures  of  Polygnotua  were  almost  invansUy  akea 
firom  Homer  and  the  other  poets  of  the  epic  cr^ 
They  appear  to  have  b«en  nioetly  painted  od  pueA 
which  were  afterwaida  let  into  the  waQi  v^ 
they  were  to  remain. ' 

pSllhynmXa.    [Poltmnia.] 

PSllIdni  (noAi»8of).  L  Son  of  CoetsA 
grandson  of  Abas  and  great-grandson  of  Helas|>^ 
He  was,  like  his  anoeator  Melampos,  a  cek^ 
soothsayer  at  Corinth,  and  is  described  ss  the  f»^ 
of  Euchenor,  AftycratbL,  and  Manta.  WbaAj* 
thotts  had  murdered  his  own  son  CallipoIisstUeps, 
he  was  purified  by  Polyidns,  who  erected  siMefi*'* 
a  sanctuary  to  Dionysua,  anda  statae  of  thepKL" 
2.  A  dithyrambie  poet  of  the  most  (IdnnN 
period  of  the  later  Athenian  dithyxamh,  ts^Jf 
skilful  as  a  painter,  was  contemponiy  with  Pu> 
zenua,  Thnotheua,  and  Telettes,  abont  B.C400. 

F51|mattor  or  PdymiiMtor.  [PoLTDoars.] 

PSlTBUuitiu,  or  Fdlyiiiaaitaa  (lloA^^f  ^ 
the  son  of  Meles  of  Colophon,  was  an  epic,  e^ 
and  lyric  poet,  and  a  mnsidan.  He  fiooriihei  »•  • 
675-644.  He  belongs  to  the  school  cl  D^ 
music,  which  flourished  at  this  tine  at  Spa-*^ 
where  he  carried  on  the  improvemeoti  of  Tbalev. 
The  Attic  comedians  attacked  his  poemi  for  ^ 
erotic  character.  As  an  elfgiae  poet,  be  our  t« 
regarded  as  the  predecessor  of  his  fBlIow-coaoc?' 
man,  Mimnermus. 

FdlyanXa  or  FolyliTiiiiiXa  (HoA^ia),  teV 
ter  of  Zeus,  and  one  of  the  9  Muies.  She  pre- 
sided over  lyric  poetry,  and  was  believed  to  b« 
invented  the  lyre.  In  works  of  art  she  was  ust^J 
represented  in  a  pensive  attitude.    [McsakJ 

T&fnUtu  (n«Avrcfin|0«  •<»  ^^  <^'^^' 
Jocaata,  and  brother  of  Eteodes  and  Aota*^' 
His  story  is  given  under  £tboclb8  sd<J  AntAfTi^' 

FolJhphSmu  (noK^fntun),  1.  S<«  ot  1  ^ 
aeidon,  and  the  nymph  Thoosa,  wasone  of  uV  l5j 
dopes  in  Sicfly.  [Cyclofb*.]  He  ii  rpr^^-'' 
as  a  gigantic  monster^  hariog  only  one  eye  m  t  * 
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ctmtn  of  bu  forehead,  caring  nought  for  the  godi, 
and  deronring  human  flesh.  He  dwelt  in  a  cave 
new  Mt.  Aetna,  and  fed  hit  flocks  upon  tie  moun- 
tain. He  fell  in  loye  with  the  nymph  Qalatea,  but 
as  she  rejected  him  for  Aeis,  he  destroyed  the  latter 
bf  crushing  him  under  a  huge  rock.  When 
Uljases  was  driven  upon  Sicily,  Polyphemus  de- 
Toured  some  of  his  companions  ;  and  Ulysses 
would  have  shared  the  same  £ste,  had  he  not  put 
out  the  eye  of  the  monster,  while  he  was  asleep. 
[Ultssss.]  ^2.  Son  of  Ehitut  or  Poseidon  and 
Hippea,  was  one  of  the  Lapithae  at  Larissa  in 
TheMaly.  He  was  married  to  Laonome,  a  sister 
of  Hercules.  He  was  also  one  of  the  Argonauts, 
but  being  leftbebind  by  them  in  Mysia,  he  founded 
Cios,  and  fell  against  the  Chalybes. 

FSZyphrcni  (noA^p»r),  brother  of  Jason  of 
Pheiae,  succeeded  to  the  supreme  power  with  bis 
brother  Polydoms  on  the  death  of  Jason  in  B.  & 
370.  Shortly  afterwards  he  murdered  Polydoms. 
He  exercised  his  power  with  great  cruelty,  and  was 
murdered  in  his  turn,  369,  by  his  nephew  Alex- 
ander, who  proved  a  still  greater  tyrant 

FSlfpoetM  (noAviro<ri)t),  son  of  Piritbons  and 
Hippodamia,  was  one  of  the  Lapithae,  and  joined 
the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan  war. 

PolyixliliiXa  or  -Xnm  {TloXvfffipta :  UoKvf^ 
jrtos),  a  town  in  Crete,  whose  territory  embraced 
the  whole  western  comer  of  the  island.  It  pos- 
sessed a  ssnctuaxy  of  Dictynna,  and  is  said  to  baTe 
been  colimised  by  Achaeans  and  Lacedaemonians. 

Polyipflrehoii  {UoXvaTrdpxonf)^  a  liacedonian, 
and  a  distinguished  officer  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Jn  B.C.  323  he  was  appointed  by  Alexander  2nd 
in  command  of  the  army  of  invalids  and  veterans, 
which  Cratems  had  to  conduct  borne  to  Macedonia. 
He  afterwards  served  under  Antipater  in  Europe, 
and  so  great  was  the  confidence  which  the  ktter 
reposed  in  bim,  that  Antipater  on  bis  death-bed 
(3i9)  appointed  Polysperchon  to  succeed  him  as 
regent  and  guardian  of  the  king,  while  he  assigned 
to  his  own  won  Cassander  the  subordinate  station  of 
Chiliarcb.  Polysperchon  soon  became  involved  in 
war  with  Gaiiander,  who  n-as  dissatisfied  with  this 
irrangemcnt.  It  was  in  the  course  of  this  war  that 
Polysperchon  basely  surrendered  Phoeion  to  the 
Atbeoians,  in  the  hope  of  securing  the  adherence 
of  Athene  Although  Polysperchon  was  supported 
by  Olympias,  and  possessed  great  influence  with 
ihe  Jifacedonian  soldiers,  he  proved  no  match  for 
Cassander,  and  was  obliged  to  yield  to  bim  pos- 
session of  Macedonia  about  316.  For  the  next 
few  years  Polysperchon  is  rarely  mentioned,  but  in 
3 10,' be  again  assumed  an  important  part  by  re- 
tiring the  long-forgotten  pretensions  ot  Hercules, 
thr  son  of  Alexander  and  Barsine  to  the  throne  of 
Macedonia.  Cassander  marched  against  him,  but 
diAtnasting  the  fidelity  of  his  own  troops,  he  en- 
trf«d  into  secret  negotiations  with  Polvspercbon, 
axMi  persuaded  the  Utter,  by  promises  and  flatteries, 
to  murder  Hercules.  From  this  time  be  appears 
to  have  served  under  Cassander  j  but  the  period  of 
bis  death  is  not  mentioned. 

Polftiaiitiu  {TloAtnlfxit^ot :  Soffd  or  Kohik  in 
Bifkkctrtt)^tL  considerable  river  of  Sogdiana,  which, 
scxardittg  to  Strabo,  vanished  underground  near 
Mjuacsnda  (Sawtarkattd'U  or,  as  Arrian  says,  was 
lost  in  the  sands  of  the  steppes. 

T9tjsiBM  (noAu(^ni),  daughter  of  Priam  and 
Hecuba,  was  beloved  by  Achilles.  When  the 
UzMka^  on  their  Toyage  home,  were  still  lingering 
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on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  the  shade  of  Achilles  ap- 
peared  to  them,  demanding  that  Polyxena  should 
be  sacrificed  to  him.  Neoptolemus  accordingly  sa- 
crificed her  on  the  tomb  of  his  £sther.  It  was  re- 
Uted  that  Achilles  had  promised  Priam  to  bring 
about  a  peace  with  the  Greeks,  if  the  king  would 
give  him  his  daughter  Polyxena  in  mairiage  ;  and 
that  when  Achilles  had  gone  to  the  temple  of  the 
Thymbraean  Apollo,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating 
the  marriage,  be  was  treacherously  killed  by  Paris. 
Another  tradition  stated  that  Achilles  and  Po- 
lyxena fell  in  love  with  each  other  when  Hector^s 
body  was  delivered  up  to  Priam  ;  and  that  Po* 
Ivxena  fled  to  the  Greeks  after  the  death  of 
Achilles,  and  killed  herself  on  the  tomb  of  her 
beloved  with  a  sword. 

Polyxo  (IIoXv^^).  1.  The  nurse  of  queen 
Hypsipyle  in  Lemnos,  was  celebrated  as  a  pro- 

{thetess.  —8.  An  Aigive  woman,  married  to  Tlepo- 
emus,  son  of  Hercdes,  followed  her  husband  to 
Rhodes,  where,  according  to  some  traditions,  she 
is  said  to  have  put  to  death  the  celebrated  Helen. 
[Hblbna.] 

FUyiilU  (noX^i}Xot).  L  Brother  of  Hieron, 
the  tyrant  of  Syracuse.  [Hibron.]->-8.  OfRhodes, 
an  historian,  of  uncertain  date,  wrote  a  history  of 
his  native  country.  — 8.  An  Athenian  comic  poet, 
belongmg  to  the  last  period  of  the  Old  Comedy  and 
the  b^inning  of  the  Middle. 

P6m0iut,  the  Roman  divinity  of  the  fruit  of 
trees,  hence  called  Pomorwn  Poirxma,  Her  name 
is  evidently  derived  from  Pomum.  She  is  repre- 
sented by  the  poets  as  beloved  by  several  of  the 
rustic  divinities,  such  as  Silvanus,  Picus,  Vertum- 
nus,  and  others.  Her  worship  must  originally  have 
been  of  considerable  importance,  since  a  special 
priest,  under  the  name  ofjtamem  PomonaUi,  was 
mointed  to  attend  to  her  service. 

rompSiA.  1.  Daughter  of  Q.  Pompeius  Rufus, 
son  of  the  consul  of  b.  c.  88,  and  of  Comelia,  the 
daughter  of  the  dictator  Sulla.  She  married  C. 
CaeMr,  subsequently  the  dictator,  in  67,  but  waa 
divorced  by  him  in  61,  because  she  was  suspected 
of  intriguing  with  Godius,  who  stealthily  intro- 
duced himself  into  her  hosband^s  house  while  she 
was  celebrating  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea.  — 
2.  Sister  of  Cn.  Pompey,  the  triumvir,  married  C. 
Memmius,  who  was  killed  in  the  war  against  Ser- 
torius,  in  75. — 8.  Daughter  of  the  triumvir  by  his 
third  wife  Mucia.  She  married  Faustus  SuUa,  the 
son  of  the  dictator,  who  perished  in  the  African 
war,  46.  She  afterwards  married  L.  Coraelins 
Cinna,  and  her  son  by  this  marriage,  Cn.  Cinna 
Magnus,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  Au- 
gustus. As  her  brother  Sextus  survived  her,  she 
must  have  died  before  35.— 4.  Daughter  of  Sex. 
Pompey,  the  son  of  the  triumvir  and  of  Scribonia. 
At  the  peace  of  Misenum  in  39  she  was  betrothed 
to  M.  hiaroellus,  the  son  of  Octavia,  the  sister  of 
Octavian,  but  was  never  married  to  bim.  She 
accompanied  her  father  in  his  flight  to  Asia,  36.  «» 
6.  PbhUhb.    [Paitlina.] 

Poinpdtem,  Tib.  GUiidXiu,  son  of  a  Roman 
knight  originally  from  Antioch,  rose  to  the  highest 
dignities  under  M.  Anrelius.  This  emperor  gave 
bim  bis  daughter  Lucilla  in  marriageu  He  lived  to 
the  reign  of  Sevemsi 

Pompiil  (Ilo/tv^bt,  Hofivaia,  IIo^wi^ :  Pob»- 
peianus),  a  city  of  Campania,  was  situi^  on  th« 
coast,  at  the  month  of  the  river  Saraua,  and  at  the 
foot  of  MU  Vesatiui ;  but  m  cnniaqiinice  of  tba 
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pbjrncal  ebanget  which  the  lurnnniding  conntrf 
hai  nndergone,  the  rams  of  Pmnpeii  ore  ibiind  at 
present  alwat  2  miles  from  the  sen.  Pompeii  was 
fint  in  the  hands  of  the  Otcans,  afterwards  of  the 
Tjirheniaiu,  and  finally  hecame  a  Reman  monici- 
pinm.  It  was  partly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 
m  A.  D.  6S,  hat  was  orerwhdmed  in  79^  along  with 
Herculanecon  and  Stabiae,  by  the  great  eniption  of 
Mt  Vesavins.  The  lam  did  not  reaeh  Pompeii, 
but  the  town  was  corned  with  snceeMiTe  layers  of 
ashet  and  other  Toleanie  matter,  on  wbieh  a  toil 
was  gradually  formed.  Thos  a  great  part  of  the 
city  has  been  prescrred  with  its  maifcet-plaees, 
theatres,  baths,  temples,  and  private  houses  ;  and 
the  ezcaTation  of  it  in  modem  times  has  thrown 
great  light  upon  many  points  of  antiquity,  such  as 
tile  oonstmction  of  Roman  honses,  and  in  general 
all  subjects  connected  with  the  piivate  life  of  the 
ancients.  The  first  traces  of  the  ancient  ci^  were 
discorered  in  1689,  rising  above  the  ground ;  but 
it  was  not  till  1721  that  the  ezcarations  were 
commenced.  These  have  been  continued  with 
Tarious  interruptions  down  to  the  presont  day ;  and 
now  about  half  die  city  is  exposed  to  Tiew.  It 
was  surrounded  by  walls,  which  were  about  2 
miles  in  circumference,  surmounted  at  intemls  by 
towers,  and  containing  6  gates. 

Fom,p6lop51is  (Tlo^vi^i^oXir),  the  name  of 
seTeral  cities  founded  or  enlarged  by  Pompey. 
1.  {Tatk  JToprsX  *&  inland  city  of  Cappadocia, 
S.W.  of  Sinope,  on  the  river  Amnias  (Cok  Irmak)^ 
a  W.  tributary  of  the  Halys.  —  8.  [Pompxlon.] 
—  8.  [SoLoft.] 

PompSiiia.  1  Q.  Pompehif,  sud  to  hare  been 
the  son  of  a  flute-player,  was  the  first  of  the  fiunily, 
who  rose  to  dignity  in  the  state.  He  was  consul 
in  141,  when  he  carried  on  war  against  the  Nu- 
mantiues  in  Spain.  HaTing  been  defeated  by  the 
enemy  in  several  engagements,  he  conduded  a 
peace  with  them  ;  but  on  the  arrival  of  his  succes- 
sor in  the  command,  he  disowned  the  treaty,  which 
was  declared  invalid  by  the  senate.  He  was  censor 
in  1 31  with  Q.  Metellns  Maoedonictt8.--«8.  ^  Pom- 
peittl  Bvftu,  either  son  or  gmndson  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  a  aealoos  supporter  of  the  aristocratical 
party.  He  was  tribune  of  the  plebs,  100  ;  praetor, 
91 ;  and  consul,  88,  with  L.  SuUa.  When  Sulla 
set  out  for  the  East  to  conduct  the  war  against 
Mithridates,  he  left  Italy  in  chaige  of  Pompeins 
Rufus,  and  assigned  to  him  the  army  of  Cn.  Pom- 
peius  Strabo,  who  was  still  engaged  in  canying  on 
war  against  the  Marsi.  Stiabo^  however*  who  was 
unwilling  to  be  deprived  of  the  command,  caused 
Pompeius  Rufixs  to  be  murdered  by  the  soldiers. 
Cicero  mentions  Poiiapeius  Rafiu  among  the  ora- 
tors whom  he  had  heard  in  his  youth.  ^  8.  ^ 
Fompeiiif  Bnfiig,  son  of  No.  2,  married  Sulla^s 
daughter,  and  was  murdered  by  the  party  of  Sul- 
pieius  and  Marius  in  the  forum,  during  the  consul- 
ship of  his  &ther,  88.-4.  Q.  Fompeitti Bnfiis, 
son  of  No.  3  and  grandson  of  the  dictator  Sulla, 
was  tribune  of  the  plebs  52,  when  he  distinguished 
himsdf  as  the  great  partiian  of  the  triumvir  Pom- 
pey, and  assisted  the  latter  in  obtaining  the  sole 
consulship.  Rufus  howev^  on  the  expiration  of 
his  office  was  accused  of  Vis,  was  condemned, 
and  went  into  exile  at  Bauli  in  Campania.  •-«  fi.  Q. 
TompaiuB  Snfiu,  pnetor  63,  was  sent  to  C^ua 
to  watch  over  Campania  and  Apulia  during  Cati- 
]iiie*s  conspiracy,  in  61  he  obtained  the  province 
of  Afiica,  with  the  title  of  proconsul  —8.  8ez.  | 


TuaapAvM^  married  Lncilia,  a  sister  if  the  paet  C. 
Lacilins. — 7.  8ez.  Pompain,  cMor  mm  of  No.  6, 
never  obtained  any  of  the  higher  ofiesa  of  the  slsie, 
but  acquired  great  repntatioii  as  a  man  of  leaniB|. 
and  is  praised  by  (^cnofer  huaecmate  kaowfedge 
of  jurispnidenee,  geometry,  and  the  Stak  ph!ks»> 
phy.  — 8.  Bez.  PM^eiU,  a  deseendat  efNa  7, 
ooosul  A.  D.  14,  with  Sex.  Appaleias,  in  which  veir 
the  emperer  Aagnstaa  died.     He  aeean  to  hare 
been  a  patron  of  literature.    Ovid  addressed  kin 
several  letters  durii^  his  exile ;  and  it  was  pn^ 
biy  this  same  Sex.  Ponpeina,  whoas  the  write; 
Valerius  Mazimua  aecompairied  to  A«a,  mid  e^ 
whom  he  speaks  as  his  Alexandcc  <^9.  Qb.  Pqb- 
pdiu  Btmte,  younger  sen  of  Noc  6,  asid  fether  if 
the  triumvir.     He  was  qoaestar  in  Gardasia  103, 
praetor  94,  and  propiaetoi  in  Sidly  in  the  Mkv- 
ingyear.  He  was  consul  89,  when  he csniedsnvar 
with  success  agunst  the  alHes,  sahdim^  die  gnaae 
number  of  the  Italian  people  who  wwe  stS  ia 
arms.    Towardi  the  end  of  the  year  he  hnvkt 
forward  the  law  {lag  Fiompma),  which  gave  to  sD 
the  towns  of  die  Transpadani  the  Jas  Lmta  ar 
Latinitas.    He  continued  in  the  Si.  «f  Isahr  ss 
proconsul  in  tiie  following  year  (88),  aad  when 
Pompeius  Rufus  [No.  2.}  was  appointed  to  sat- 
eeed  him  in  the  command  of  the  aimy,  BCabo 
caused  him  to  be  assasnoated  by  the  troops.  Next 
Tear  (87)  the  Marian  party  obtaiaed  tte 
hand.    Strabo  was  summoned  by  the 
per^  to  their  asststanoe ;  and  thoujgfa  ast 
in  their  cause,  he  marched  to  the  relwf  if  theetr, 
and  fought  a  battle  near  the  ColliBe  Cbte  wid 
Cinna  and  Sertorius.    Shortly  afkerwarda,  he  «■ 
killed  by  lightning.    His  avarice  and  cnAr  bat 
made  him  hated  by  the  soldien  to  soch  a  depse. 
that  they  tora  his  corpse  from  the  bier  and  dmg^ 
it  through  the    streets.     Cieero   dieniiuii   hm 
(dmt  47)  *"  as  worthy  of  hatred  on  aecaaat  sf 
his  cruelty,  avarice,  and  perfidy.**    He 
some  reputation  as  an  orator,  ud  atil  ] 
general.    He  left  behind  him  a  coosidenhie  pcv- 
ptfty,  espedslly  in  Picenum.  >-«10.  CiL  T 
magiuiB,  the  Triumvir,  son  of  No.  f, 
on  the  30th  of  September,  B.  c  106,  in 
ship  of  Atilius  Sertanns  and  Servilias  Oai^  af^ 
was  consequently  a  few  months  yuuafa  thsa 
Ciceroi,  who  was  bom  on  the  8d  of  Jatraair  a 
this  year,  and  6  years  older  than  OMsax.     He 
fought  under  his  father  in  89  against  the  Itaha^ 
when  he  was  only  17  y«an  of  age,  and  c^atliiari 
with  him  till  his  death  two  yeare  afterwards.   P^ 
the  next  few  years  the  Marian  party  had  fm- 
session  of  Italy;  and  accordingly  Ponpey,  vhe 
adhered  to  the  aristocatica]  party,  was  oh]%«d  t.^ 
keep  in  the  back  ground.    But  when  h  btcsop 
known  in  84,  that  Sulla  waa  on  the  point  ^  re- 
turning from  Greece  to  Italy,  Pompey  hasteB«d 
into  Picennm,  where  he  raised  an  arorr  of  3  le- 
gions.   Although  oidy  23  years  of  age,  Perapey 
displayed  great  military  abilities  in  opposimr  the 
Marian  generals  by  whom  he  was  snntniDded ; 
and  when  he  succeeded  in  joining  SuBa  in  the 
course  of  the  year  (83),  he  was  saluted  hv  the 
latter  with  the  tide  of  Imperator.     Dnjqg  ^ 
remunder  of  the  war  in   Italy  Pompej  disde- 
guished  himscV  as  one  of  the  most  sauessful  ^ 
Sulla*s  gcnwals  ;  and  when  the  war  m  Itdy  ww 
brought  to  a  close,  Snll*  sent  Poapsj  ^gianst  %hf 
Marian  party  in  Sidly  and  Aftica.     P^ipe^  fin: 
proceeded  to  Sicily,  of  wUA  hemtSif 
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self  natter  (82) :  here  he  put  Carbo  to  death.  In 
81  Pompej  croesed  orer  to  Africa,  where  he  de- 
feated Cn.  DomitioB  Ahenobarbiu  and  the  Nomi- 
dian  king  Hiarbaa,  after  a  hard  fought  battle.  On 
his  return  to  Rome,  in  the  aame  year,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  enthuiiaim  by  the  people,  and  wai 
greeted  bj  Sulla  with  the  lomame  of  MikONua,  a 
name  which  he  bore  ever  afterwaidi,  and  handed 
down  to  hia  children.  Pompey,  howoTer,  not  tar 
tisAed  with  this  distinction,  aned  ior  a  triomph, 
which  Sulla  at  first  refused ;  bat  at  length  over- 
come  by  Pomp^*s  importunity,  he  allowed  him  to 
have  his  own  way.  Accordingly  Pompey,  who 
had  not  yet  held  any  public  effice,  and  was  still  a 
aimple  eques,  entered  Rome  in  triumph  in  Sep- 
teuaber  81,  and  before  he  had  completed  his  2&th 
year.  Pompey  conttaued  fiuthfnl  to  the  aristo- 
cracy after  SuUa^s  death  (78),  and  supported  the 
consul  Gatulus  in  resisting  the  attempts  of  his  col- 
league Lepidus  to  repeal  the  laws  of  Sulla ;  and  when 
Lepidus  had  recourse  to  anas  in  the  following  year 
(77),  Pompey  took  an  active  part  in  the  war  against 
Mm,  and  succeeded  in  driving  him  out  of  Italy.  — 
The  aristocracy,  however,  now  began  to  fear  the 
young  and  successful  general ;  but  since  Sertorins 
in  Spain  had  for  the  ust  three  years  suceessfully 
opposed  Metellns  Pius,  one  of  the  ablest  of  SuUa^ 
generals,  and  it  had  become  necessary  to  send  the 
Liter  some  effectual  assistiix-r,  the  senate,  with 
considerable  reluctance,  detenniaed  to  send  Poispey 
to  Spain,  with  the  title  af  proconsul,  and  irith 
equal  powers  to  Metellns.  Pompey  remained  in 
Spain  between  5  and  6  yean  (/6 — 71);  but 
neither  he  nor  Metellus  was  able  to  gain  any  de- 
cisive advantage  over  Sertorins.  Bui  when  Ser- 
torius  was  treacherously  murdered  by  his  own  of- 
ficer Perpema,  in  82,  the  war  was  speedily  broo^t 
to  a  dose.  Perpema  was  easily  defratcd  by 
Pompey  in  the  first  battle,  and  the  whole  of  Spain 
was  subdued  by  the  early  part  of  the  following 
year  (71).  Pompey  then  returned  to  Italy  at  the 
head  oi  his  army.  In  his  mardi  towards  Rome  he 
fell  in  with  the  remains  of  the  army  of  Spartacns, 
which  M.  Cfsssus  had  previously  defeated.  Pom- 
pey cut  to  pieoes  these  fiigitives,  and  therefore 
claimed  for  Limseli^  in  ad£tion  to  all  his  other 
exploits,  the  glory  of  finishing  the  Servile  war* 
Pompey  was  now  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  ; 
and  alUiongh  he  was  ineligible  by  law,  inasmuch 
as  he  was  absent  from  Rome,  had  not  yet  reached 
the  legal  age,  and  had  not  hdd  any  of  the  lower 
offices  of  the  state,  still  his  election  was  certain. 
His  military  glory  had  charmed  the  people ;  and 
as  it  was  known  that  the  aristocracy  looked  upon 
Pompey  with  jealousy,  they  ceased  to  r^ard  him 
as  belonging  to  this  party,  and  hoped  to  obtain, 
through  him,  a  restoration  of  the  ri^ts  and  privi- 
leges of  which  they  had  been  deprived  by  Sulla. 
Ponopey  was  accordingly  elected  consul,  along  with 
M.  Crasaus  ;  and  on  ue  31st  of  December,  71«  he 
entered  the  dty  a  second  time  in  his  triumphal 
car,  a  aimple  eqnes.  —  In  his  consulship  (70), 
Pompey  openly  broke  with  the  aristocrscy,  and 
became  the  great  popular  hero.  He  proposed  and 
carried  a  law,  restoriag  to  the  tribunes  the  power 
of  whidi  they  had  been  deprived  by  SuUa.  He 
also  afforded  his  all-powerful  aid  to  the  Lex 
Aurelia,  proposed  by  the  pnetor  L.  Aoreltas  Cotta, 
by  which  the  judices  were  to  be  taken  in  future 
from  the  senatos,  equitss,  and  tribani  acrsrii,  in- 
stead of  fron  the  senators  cxdusivdy,  as  Sulla 
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had  ordained.  In  carrying  both  these  measures 
Pompey  was  strongly  supported  by  Caesar,  with 
whom  he  was  thus  lux>ught  into  close  connection. 
— For  the  next  two  years  (69  and  68)  Pompey 
remained  in  Rome.  In  67  the  tribune  A.  Oabinius 
brought  forward  a  biU,  proposing  to  confer  upon 
Pompey  the  command  of  the  war  against  the 
pirates  with  extraordinary  powers.  This  bill  was 
opposed  by  the  aristocrscy  vrith  the  utmost  vehe- 
mence, but  was  notwithstanding  carried.  The 
pirates  were  at  this  time  masters  oif  the  Meditena- 
nean,  and  had  not  only  plundered  many  dti^s  on 
the  coasts  of  Greece  aod  Asia,  but  had  even  made 
descents  upon  Italy  itselfl  As  soon  as  Pompey 
received  the  command,  he  began  to  make  his  pre- 
parations for  the  war,  and  coi^>Ieted  them  by  the 
end  of  the  winter.  His  plans  were  formed  with 
great  skill  and  judgment,  and  were  crowned  with 
complete  tnccesSi  In  40  days  he  deared  the 
western  sea  of  pirates,  and  restored  communication 
between  Spain,  Afinca,  and  Italy.  He  then  fol- 
lowed the  main  body  of  the  pirates  to  their  stroag- 
hdds  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia ;  and  afbr  dHhsting 
their  fleet,  be  induced  a  great  part  of  them,  by 
promises  of  pardon,  to  surrender  to  him.  Many  of 
these  he  settled  at  Soli,  which  was  hanceforvard 
called  Pompeiopelis.  The  2nd  part  of  the  cam- 
paign occupied  only  49  days,  and  the  whole  war 
was  hroagnt  to  a  onnrhisinn  in  the  course  of  3 
months  ;  so  that,  to  adopt  the  panegyric  of  Cicero 
{pra  Lig,  Mq».  12)  **  Pompey  made  his  prapai»- 
tions  for  the  vrer  at  tbe  end  of  the  winter,  entered 
upon  it  at  the  eonunsneeaant  of  spring,  and  finished 
it  in  the  middle  of  the  summer.**  Pompey  was 
employed  during  the  remainder  of  this  year  and 
the  bciginning  of  the  following  in  visiting  the  cities 
of  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia,  and  providing  for  the 

Stvemment  of  the  newly-conquered  districts. — 
uting  his  absence  from  Rome,  Pompey  was  ap- 
pointed to  soooeed  LucuUus  in  the  command  of  the 
war  against  Mithridates  (66).  The  bill,  confierring 
upon  him  this  command,  was  proposed  by  the 
tribune  C  Hanilius,  and  was  supported  by  Cicero, 
in  an  oration  which  has  come  down  to  as  {Pro 
Ltgt  MamUia),  Like  the  Gabinian  law,  it  was 
opposed  by  the  whole  weight  of  the  aristocrscy, 
but  was  carried  triumphantly.  The  power  of 
Mithridates  had  been  broken  by  the  previoas  vio- 
tories  of  Lucnllns,  and  it  was  only  left  to  Pompey 
to  bring  the  urar  to  a  condnsion.  On  the  approach 
of  Pompey,  Mithridates  retreated  towards  Armenia, 
but  he  was  defeated  by  the  Roman  general ;  and 
as  Tigranes  now  refased  to  recdve  him  into  his 
dominions,  Mithridates  resolved  to  plunge  into  the 
heart  of  Colchis,  and  from  thence  make  his  way  to 
his  own  dominions  in  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus. 
Pompey  now  turned  his  arms  against  Tigianes ; 
but  tne  Armenian  kiwr  submitted  to  him  arithont 
a  contest,  and  vraa  aUowed  to  condude  a  peace 
with  the  republie.  In  65  Pompey  set  out  in  pur- 
suit of  Mithridates,  but  he  met  vrith  much  opposi- 
tion firom  the  Iberians  and  Albanians  ;  and  after 
advancing  as  fitf  as  the  river  Phasis  {Fax),  he  re- 
solved to  leave  these  savage  districts.  He  acawd- 
ingly  retraced  his  steps,  and  soent  the  vrintor  at 
Pontns,  which  he  reduosd  to  the  fonn  of  a  Ro- 
man province.  In  64  he  marched  into  Syria,  de- 
posed the  kinff  Antioebus  Asiaticiis,  and  made 
that  country  a&o  a  Roman  province.  In  63  he 
advanced  further  south,  in  oroer  to  establish  the 
Roman  supremacy  in  Phoanida^  Coele-Syrisi  nd 
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Paleitbe.  The  Jewi  refused  to  tubmtt  to  bim, 
and  shut  the  gates  of  Jemsalexn  against  him  ;  and 
it  was  not  till  after  a  siege  of  3  months  that  the 
city  was  taken.  Pompey  entered  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  the  first  time  that  any  human  being,  except 
the  high-priest,  had  dared  to  penetrate  into  this 
sacred  spot.  It  was  during  the  war  in  Palestine 
that  Pompey  received  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  Mithridates.  [Mfthrioates  VI.]  Pompey 
spent  the  next  winter  in  Pontus ;  and  after  settling 
the  affiurs  of  Asia,  he  returned  to  Italy  in  62.  He 
disbanded  his  army  almost  immediately  after  land- 
ing at  Brundisium,  and  thus  calmed  the  apprehen- 
sions of  many,  who  feared  that,  at  the  head  of  his 
Tictorious  troops,  he  would  seize  upon  the  supreme 
power.  He  did  not,  howeTer,  return  to  Rome  till 
the  following  year  (61),  and  he  entered  the  city  in 
triumph  on  the  SOth  of  September.  He  had  just 
completed  his  45tb  year,  and  this  was  the  third 
time  that  he  had  enjoyed  the  honour  of  a  triumph. 
With  this  triumph  the  first  and  most  fflorious  part 
of  Pompey*B  life  may  be  said  to  hare  ended. 
Hitherto  his  life  had  l^en  an  almost  uninterrupted 
succession  of  military  glory.  But  now  he  was 
called  upon  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  civil 
commotions  of  the  commonwealth,  a  part  for  which 
neither  his  natural  talents  nor  his  previous  habits 
had  in  the  least  fitted  him.  It  would  seem,  that 
on  his  return  to  Rome,  Pompey  hardly  knew  what 
part  to  take  in  the  politics  of  the  city.  He  had 
been  appointed  to  the  command  against  the  pirates 
and  Mithridates  in  opposition  to  the  aristocracy, 
and  they  still  regarded  him  with  jealousy  and 
distrust  At  the  same  time  he  was  not  disposed 
to  unite  himself  to  the  popular  party,  which  had 
risen  into  importance  during  his  absence  in  the 
East,  and  over  which  Caesar  possessed  unbounded 
influence.  The  object,  however,  which  engaged 
the  immediate  attention  of  Pompey  was  to  obtain 
from  the  senate  a  ratification  for  all  his  acts  in 
Asia,  and  an  assignment  of  lands  which  he  had 
promised  to  his  veterans.  The  senate,  however, 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  put  an  a£front  upon  a 
man  whom  they  both  feared  and  hated,  resolutely 
refused  to  sanction  his  measures  in  Asia.  Thu 
was  the  unwisest  thing  the  senate  could  have  done. 
If  they  had  known  their  real  interests,  they  would 
have  sought  to  win  Pompey  over  to  their  side,  as 
a  counterpoise  to  the  growing  and  more  dangerous 
influence  of  Caesar.  But  their  short-sighted  policy 
threw  Pompey  into  Caesar^s  arms,  and  thus  sealed 
the  downfal  of  their  party.  Caesar  promised  to 
obtain  for  Pompey  the  ratification  of  his  acts ;  and 
Pompey,  on  his  part,  agreed  to  support  Caesar  in 
all  his  measures.  That  they  might  be  more  sure 
of  carrying  their  plans  into  execution,  (^sar  pre- 
vailed upon  Pomoey  to  become  reconciled  to  Cras- 
BUS,  with  whom  he  was  at  variance,  but  who,  by 
his  immense  wealth,  had  great  influence  at  Rome. 
The  3  agreed  to  assist  one  another  against  their 
mutual  enemies  ;  and  thus  was  first  formed  the  first 
triumvirate.  —  This  union  of  the  3  most  powerful 
men  at  Rome  crushed  the  aristocracy  for  tne  time. 
Supported  by  Pompey  and  Crassus,  Caesar  was 
able  in  his  consulship  (59)  to  carry  all  his  mea- 
iures.  Pompey*s  acta  in  Asia  were  ratified ;  and 
Caesar's  agrarian  law,  which  divided  the  rich 
Campanian  land  among  the  poorer  citizens,  enabled 
Pompey  to  fulfil  the  promises  he  had  made  to  his 
veterans.  In  order  to  cement  their  union  more 
closely,  Caesar  gave  to  Pompey  his  daughter  Julia 
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in  marriage.  Next  year  (58)  Cseiar  vat  ta  hi 
province  in  Oanl,  bvt  Pompey  lemuud  ia 
Rome.  While  Caesar  was  gaining  glory  aad  2- 
fluence  in  Oaul,  Pompey  wai  gtadoslly  losiss  'ir 
confidence  of  all  parties  at  Bome.  The  ko:; 
hated  and  feared  him  ;  the  people  b«i  ifxrA 
him  for  their  fisvourite  Ciodiiu ;  and  be  bd  ro 
other  resource  left  but  to  strengthen  hit  oobskCc 
with  Caesar.  Thus  he  came  to  be  regirded  uit 
second  man  in  the  state,  sad  wss  obliged  tt  alas- 
don  the  proud  position  which  he  had  occspied  &:$ 
many  years.  According  to  an  attangeiiugt  ^ 
with  Caesar,  Pompey  and  Crsasni  were  oDsk  k 
a  second  time  in  55.  Pompey  reeeiTcd  aUv^ 
vinces  the  two  Spains,  Ciassos  obtained  Sri 
while  Caesar*S  government  was  prol^ed  is^'j 
years  more,  namely  from  the  lit  of  JaBiarr,  il 
to  the  end  of  the  year  49.  At  the  end  of  isii  <»- 
sulship  Pompey  did  not  go  in  penoa  to  b  p 
vinoesy  but  sent  his  legates,  h.  Afinmini  a^  H 
Petreius  to  govern  the  Spains,  while  be  ^• 
remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  dtr.  H? 
object  now  was  to  obtain  the  dictstonhip.  is^  ^ 
make  himself  the  undisputed  master  of  tk  B^ 
world.  Caesar^  increasing  power  and  U^ 
had  at  length  made  it  clear  to  Pomper  t^  • 
struggle  must  take  place  between  them,  wss ; 
later.   The  death  of  his  wife  Julia,  in  54, »  ^r^ 

he  was  tenderly  attached,  broke  one  li&l  *^ 
still  connected  him  with  Caesar ;  sad  tfe  ^  ' 
Crassus  in  the  following  year  (53),  is  ^  ^^■ 
thian  expedition,  removed  the  only  penoa  tt^ 
had  the  least  chance  of  contesting  tiienT^T 
with  them.    In  order  to  obtain  the  dk»i?i'> 
Pompey  secretly  encouraged  the  dril  datcf » '^ 
which  the  state  was   torn  asunder;  cd '"^^ 
frightful  scenes  of  anarchy  followed  dv  3^  *" 
Cloditts  at  the  beginning  of  52,  that  tlte  fu^i> 
had  now  no  alternative  but  calling  in  the  w)^^ 
of  Pompey,  who  was  accordingly  made  tt^  ^*- 
in  52,  and  succeeded  in  restorii^  ^'^^^f^. 
Soon  afterwards  Pompey  became  recoofiled  v  -- 
aristocracy,  and  was  now  regarded  n  ^^  ^' 
knowledged  head.     The  histoiy  of  the  c:v.  **• 
which  foUowed  ia  related  in  the  li^  o^  ^^^^ 
It  ia  only  necesaary  to  mention  here,  that  L-f^ '  - 
batUe  of  Pharaalia  (48)  Pompey  aaikd  ta  r-: 
where  he  hoped  to  meet  with  a&Twn^*  '^ 
tion,  aince  he  had  been  the  means  of  re«^'* '^ 
his  kin^om  the  lather  of  the  yoong  ^'^ 
monarch.    The  ministen  of  the  lattfii  b?*'  I 
dreading  Caesar^a  anger  if  they  reeeiT^d  ?^ 
and  likewise  Pompey^  resentment  if  th^  ^-^ 
him  to  land,  resolved  to  release  themsel^^ 
their  difficulties  by  putting  him  to  death.   ' -l 
accordingly  sent  out  a  small  boat,  took  P<^<f  5 
board,  and  rowed  for  the  shore.    Hia  *^ 
friends  watched  him  from  the  ship,  anxicu>  v^ 
m  what  mtoner  he  would  be  received  by  the » 
who  was  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  »ca  v  '- 
troops  ;  but  just  as  the  boat  reached  the  sb**. 
Pompey  was  in  the  act  of  rising  from  h»  '^- 
order  to  step  on  land,  he  was  stabbed  ffi  ;-<  / 
by  Septimius,  who  bad  former^  been  one  ■- 
centurions,  and  was  now  in  the  serna  -^ 
Egyptian  monarch.     Pompey  was  kuied  >: 
29th  of  September,  b. c  48, and  had  jwtcos' 
hia  58th  year.    His  bead  was  cot  off,  »3^. 
body,  which  was  thrown  out  naked  on  ib«?^ 
was  buried  by  his  freedman  Phaip[«m  »'^' 
accompanied  him  frooi  the  shipi    The  hea: 
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^ronght  to  Caenr  when  be  arriTed  in  ISmt  loon 
kfienrardt,  bat  he  turned  away  from  ue  light, 
ihed  teart  at  the  melaacholy  death  of  hia  riTal,aiid 
nt  hit  morderen  to  death.  Pompey^s  antimely 
leath  excites  pity ;  but  ao  one,  who  baa  weU 
ttodifd  the  state  of  parties  at  the  doae  of  the 
Roman  conunonwealth,  can  rsgret  hii  &U.  There 
I  abandant  avidence  to  proye,  that  had  Pompey'k 
ttity  gained  the  mastery,  a  proecription  hr  more 
^rnble  than  Snlla^s  would  have  taken  place, 
lod  Italy  and  the  proTinoea  been  divided  as  booty 
imong  a  few  profligate  and  unprincipled  nobles. 
^rom  nch  horrors  the  victory  of  Caesar  saved  the 
^onan  world.  Pompey  was  mairied  5  times. 
rbe  names  of  his  wives  were  1.  Antisti^  2. 
VrmiJia.  3.  Ifucia.  4.  Julia.  5.  Cornelia.  «• 
I  Cn.  Pompeinf  Mignvf,  elder  son  of  the 
mfflTir  by  his  third  wife  Mucia.  In  the  civil 
nt  in  48,  he  eommanded  a  squadron  of  the  fleet 
n  the  Adriatic  Sea.  Alter  his  fiither'k  death,  at 
^banalia,  he  crossed  over  to  Africa,  and  af^  re- 
gaining there  a  short  time,  he  sailed  to  Spain  in 
l'«  In  Spain  he  was  joined  bv  his  brother  Seztus 
ia«i  othen  of  his  party,  who  had  fled  from  Africa 
^  the ir  defeat  at  Thapana.  Here  the  2  brothers 
o!i«cted  a  powerful  army,  but  were  defeated  by 
■^etar  himself  at  the  battle  of  Mnnda,  fought  on 
be  I7th  of  Ifareh,  45.  Cneius  escaped  fixmi  the 
irld  of  battle^  but  iraa  shortly  afterwards  taken 
vvooer,  snd  pat  to  death.— 18.  BVL.  PompaiiU 
''gnu,  yoangsr  son  of  tbe  triumvir  by  his  third 
^  tV  Mncia,  was  bom  75.  After  the  battle  of 
'kamlia  be  seeompanied  his  fiuher  to  fiigypt,  and 
ftv  him  murdered  before  his  eyes.  After  the 
«itle  of  Moada  and  the  death  of  his  brother, 
''xtoi  liTed  lor  a  time  in  concealment  in  the 
'untrrof  the  Lacetani,  between  the  Ibems  and 
^;  Pyrenees  ;  but  when  Caesar  quitted  Spain,  he 
■«t<^t«d  a  body  of  troope,  and  emerged  from  his 
ji^kinff-plsce.  In  the  civil  wars,  which  followed 
'^n&t*%  death,  the  power  of  Sextns  increased.  He 
ttaincd  a  large  fleet,  became  master  of  the  sea, 
nd  frentnaUy  took  pooaession  of  Sicily.  His  fleet 
E^blrd  him  to  stop  all  the  supplies  of  com  which 
''•Tf  hnoghi  to  Rome  from  Egypt  and  the  eastern 
^>uoM ;  aod  such  scarcity  bqpm  to  prevail  in 
'  otT,  that  the  triumvirs  were  compelled  by  the 
'•^ur  diacoQient  to  make  peace  with  Pompey. 
'•>«  pnet  was  ooncladed  at  Misenum  in  59,  but 
' '  var  was  renewed  in  the  following  year.  Oe- 
^">tn  made  great  efforta  to  collect  a  large  and 
I  ^^rful  fleet,  which  he  placed  under  the  command 
;  Afrippa.  In  36  Pompey*s  fleet  was  defeated  off 
•^'"cbaa,  with  great  loss.  Pompey  himself  fled 
'^  Sicily  to  I^boe  and  from  Lesbos  to  Asia. 
'*»  be  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  body  of  Antony's 
'PS  and  carried  to  Miletus,  where  be  was  put 
'  ^''ub  (35),  probably  by  command  of  Antony, 
^vc!}  the  latter  sought  to  throw  the  responsibility 
'  'va«  deed  upon  hia  officers. 
?o^ilB9  FMtos.  [Fmtv&] 
'mtpiitta  Xrogot.  [Juanifua.] 
^p6Ite  {Pamph»a)^  which  name  is  equiva- 
"^  to  Ponpeiopolia,so  odled  by  the  sons  of  Pom- 
''•  vu  the  cUef  town  of  the  Vaaoones  in  His- 
'  A  TuracHwaais,  oo  the  road  from  Astariea  to 

^^B^tala.  1.  Sister  of  T.  Pomponius  Atticos, 
^  marrird  to  Q.  CicerD»  the  brother  of  the  orator, 
^  ^8.  The  marriage  proved  an  extremely  un* 
^",7  one.    Q.  Cicero^  after  kiding  a  misemUa 
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life  with  his  wife  for  almost  24  years,  at  length 
divorced  her  at  the  end  of  45,  or  in  the  beginning 
of  the  following  year.  —  i.  Daughter  of  T.  Pom- 
ponius Atticus.  She  is  also  caBed  Caecilia,  be- 
cause her  father  was  adopted  by  Q.  Caecilius,  and 
likewise  Attica.  She  was  bom  in  51,  and  she 
was  still  quite  young  when  she  was  married  to 
M.  Vipsanins  Agrippa.  Her  daughter  Vipsania 
Agrippina  married  Tiberius,  the  successor  of  Au- 

glUtUSL 

Pomponilaa.  [SroicBAoia.] 

PomptaXiii,  Beztnf,  a  distinguished  Roman 
jurist,  who  lived  under  Antoninsus  Pius  and  M. 
Aurelius.  Some  modem  writers  think  that  there 
were  2  jurists  of  this  name.  The  works  of  Pom- 
ponius are  frequently  cited  in  the  Digest 

PompSnltti  AttloUb    [Att]cd8.J 

PoB^talu  BoBOnieniii,  the  most  celebrated 
writer  of  Fabulae  Atellanae,  was  a  native  of  B»- 
nonia  (lio^cywa)  in  northem  Italy,  as  his  surname 
shows,  and  flourished  a.  c  91. 

PompSnIns  Xala.    [Msla.] 

Pomptbiao  Falndii  (TlorrUm  xituw:  FaU" 
de  Fomtm€^  in  English  the  FaHiim  MarAu\  the 
name  of  a  low  marshy  plain  on  the  coaat  of  L^nm 
between  Circeii  and  Terracina,  said  to  have  been 
so  called  after  an  ancient  town  Pontia,  which  dis- 
appeared at  an  early  period.  The  plain  is  about 
24  miles  long,  and  from  8  to  10  miles  in  breadth. 
The  marshes  are  formed  chiefly  by  the  rivers 
Nymphaeus,  Ufens,  and  Amasenus,  and  some 
other  small  streams,  which,  instead  of  finding  their 
wa^  into  the  sea,  Sfucad  over  this  plain.  Hence  the 
plain  is  turned  into  a  vast  number  of  marshes,  the 
miasmas  arising  from  which  are  exceedingly  un- 
healthy in  the  summer.  At  an  early  period,  how- 
ever, they  appear  not  to  have  existed  at  all,  or  at 
any  rate  to  have  been  confined  to  a  narrow  dis- 
trict We  are  told  that  originally  there  were  23 
towns  situated  in  this  plain ;  and  in  b.  a  432 
the  PomplmmM  Ager  is  mentioned  as  yielding  a 
large  quantity  of  com.  Even  as  late  as  312,  the 
greater  part  of  the  plain  must  still  have  been  free 
from  the  manhes,  since  the  censor  Appius  Clau- 
dius conducted  the  celebrated  Via  Appia  in  that 
year  through  the  plain,  which  must  then  have  been 
sufficiently  strong  to  bear  the  weight  of  this  road. 
In  the  couTM  of  a  century  and  a  half  after  this,  the 
marshes  had  spread  to  a  great  extent ;  and  accord- 
ingly attempts  were  made  to  drain  them  by  the 
consul  Cethegus  in  160,  by  Julius  Caesar  and  by 
Augustus.  It  b  usually  said  that  Augustus  caused 
a  navigable  canal  to  be  dug  along  side  of  the  Via 
Appia  from  Forum  Appii  to  the  grove  of  Feroniat 
in  order  to  carrr  off  a  portion  of  the  waters  of  the 
marshes :  but  this  canal  must  have  been  dug  be- 
fore the  time  of  Augustus,  since  Horsoe  embarked 
upon  it  on  his  celebrated  iouraey  fnm  Rome  te 
Brundisium  in  37,  at  which  time  Octavian,  as  he 
was  then  called,  could  not  have  undertaken  any 
of  his  public  works.  Subsequently  the  marshes 
sgain  spread  over  the  whole  plain,  and  the  Via 
Appia  entirely  disappeared  ;  and  it  was  not  nntU 
the  pontificate  of  Pius  VL  tliat  any  serious  attempt 
was  made  to  drain  them.  The  works  were  com- 
menced in  1778,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
marshes  was  drained ;  but  the  plain  is  stiU  im- 
healtliy  in  the  great  heats  of  the  summer. 

q.  Pomptbiiii,  was  praetor  a.  c.  63,  when  he 
was  employed  by  Cicero  in  apprehending  the  am- 
bassadoa  of  the  AUobrogea,    He  afterwards  ob- 
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tabed  the  piorinoe  of  Oallia  NariMBenii,  md  in 
61  defcsted  the  Allobvogeti  who  had  innided  the 
proTuice.  He  triomphed  in  54,  iftar  raing  in  tain 
for  thie  honour  for  some  yean. 

Pons,  a  eeaunoa  name  tar  itationi  on  the 
Roman  loadi  at  the  pawage  of  riren^  MNne  of 
which  ttationi  on  die  more  important  roada  grew 
into  Tilkgei  or  towni.  L  P.  Acni  {PfUium)^  in 
VindeKcia»  at  the  paaaage  of  the  Inn,  wai  a  fbr- 
treM  with  a  Roman  gairison.— &  P.  Avmli 
(Pomtinb)^  in  Gallia  Tkanapadana  on  the  nad 
from  Berganram  to  Mediebmam,  derived  ita  name 
from  one  of  the  80  Tyianti,  who  waa  defeated  and 
ahin  hj  Clandiaa  in  thia  place. —•  8.  P.  Oampap 
warn,  in  Campania  between  Sinaeaaa  and  Urbana 
on  the  Saro.— "Reapeotiag  the  bitdgea  of  ReaM, 
aee  Roma. 

Ponfla  {Potua\  a  rocky  iahmd  off  the  ooaat  of 
Latium  opposite  Formiae,  which  waa  taken  by  the 
Romana  from  the  Vt^aeiaiia,  and  coloniaed,  b.  a 
313.  Under  the  Romana  it  i^aa  need  aa  a  pUwe 
of  baniabment  for  state  ciiminala.  There  is  a 
groop  of  amaller  islanda  roand  Pontiat  which  are 
sometimes  called  Insolae  Pontiae. 

POBtiznis  (noKrirof),  a  river  and  mountain  in 
Argolis  near  Lema,  with  a  aanctnaiy  of  Athena 
Saitia. 

0.  PoAtXni,  aon  of  Hmnaiiu  Foativa,  the 
general  of  the  Samnites  in  &  c.  321,  defeated  the 
Roman  army  under  the  two  consuls  T.  Veturins 
CalTinna  and  Sp.  Postumins  Albinus  in  one  of  the 
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hard-fboght  battle  near  the  CoDim  gate,  &c.  81 
He  fell  in  the  fight ;  his  iMd  was  cat  <^  si 
carried  under  the  waDs  of  Pnencite,  t»  )m  tbr 
younger  Marina  know  that  his  hK  hope  of  nene 
was  gaoa.  ^-S.  Brother  of  the  pceccdiBir,  f» 
shot  up  in  Piaeneate  vith  die  jvmgfs  Msa^ 
when  his  brother  waa  defeated  hj  Salk  .Kfat 
the  death  of  the  dder  Peatini,  Mams  mUeh 
ainna,  finding  it  impoaiible  to  escape  froa  ?» 
neate^  leaolvad  to  die  by  one  aaodier*i  bodi  T^ 
leainus  fcU  fint,  and  Manns  pot  an  end  to  b  m 
liiiB,  or  waa  alaia  by  his  slaves 

PoatVi  (d  ntfvrof ),  the  N.E.-moBt  distiid  d 
Asia  Minor,  along  the  coast  of  ^e  Eaxiot  1 4 
the  river  Halys,  baring  originallf  00  ipeeifie  fluae. 
waa  apoken  of  aa  theeonatiy  h  lUrrf, «  Ar/^»> 
«ao  (JElaw'aasX  and  hence aeqnired  the moecf  hn- 
tua,  which  ia  first  found  in  Xeaophoo*s  Atdm. 
The  teim,  however,  waa  used  very  ioM^,  d> 
tU  the  aettlement  of  the  boundanci  of  the  ctaaCT 
aa  a  Roman  provinoe.  Origmallyitvaorrgar^K 
a  part  of  Cafpadooa  ;  but  its  paiti  vat  itf 
known  by  tha  namea  of  the  diflcRDtmbeis: 
dwelt  along  the  coaat,  and  of  whoai  MWta^ 
is  given  1^  Xenophon,  in  the  Amkn.  V« 
learn  from  the  legends  of  the  Aigenssti,  vke  ff 
reueaented  aa  riaitii^  thia  esaat,  and  the  Aaam 

whoae  abodea  are  placed  aboat  the  n«ff  Tr- 
modon^  E.  of  the  Iria,  aa  well  asfiom  oik(rp««t^ 
alluaiona,  that  the  Oreeka  had  some  koowM^  -' 
theae  S.E.  shoraa  of  the  Barine  at  ^iej«^r 


The  anrrivors,  who  were  completely  at  ihe  mercy 
of  the  Sanmites,  were  dismissed  unhurt  by  Pen- 
tins.  They  had  to  surrender  their  arms,  and  to 
pass  under  the  yoke ;  and  as  the  price  of  their 
deliverance,  the  consuls  and  the  other  commanders 
swore,  in  the  name  of  the  republic,  to  a  humiliating 
peace.  The  Roman  state  however  refused  to  ratify 
the  treaty.  Nearly  30  yean  afterwards,  Pontius 
was  defeated  by  Q.  Fabiua  Guigea  (292),  waa 
taken  prisoner,  and  waa  put  to  death  after  the 
triumph  of  the  conoul. 

Pontihu  Aqulla.    [Aquila.] 

Pontitna  Pllfttni,  vraa  the  sixth  proeniator  of 
Judaea,  and  the  successor  of  Valerius  Gratns.  He 
held  the  office  for  10  yean  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
from  A.  D.  26  to  36,  and  it  was  during  hu  govern- 
ment that  Christ  taught,  aufiered,  and  died.  By 
his  tyrannical  conduct  he  excited  an  insurrection 
at  Jerusalem*  and  at  a  later  period  commotions  in 
Samaria  also,  which  were  not  put  down  without 
the  loss  of  life.  The  Samaritans  complained  of 
his  conduct  to  Vitellins,  the  governor  of  Syria, 
who  de{«ived  him  of  hu  office,  and  sent  him  to 
Rome  to  answer  before  the  emperor  the  accu- 
sations that  were  brought  against  him.  Euaebina 
states  that  Pilatus  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  at 
the  commencement  of  the  leign  of  Caligula,  worn 
out  by  the  many  miaibrtonea  he  had  experienced. 
The  early  Christian  writen  refer  frequently  to  an 
oflicial  report,  made  by  Pilatus  to  the  emperor 
Tiberius,  of  the  condemnation  and  death  of  Chriat 
It  ia  very  doubtlkd  whether  thia  docnment  vraa 
genuine  ;  and  it  ia  certain  that  the  acta  of  Pilate, 
aa  they  are  called,  which  are  extant  in  Greek,  aa 


mountain  passes  in  tiie  neighbourhood  of  Caudium.    period.    A  great  aeeession  to  soeh  knovk^  ^ 

'^ •         -"- '^  '-   '  ^*^ made  by  the  infennation  gained  by  Xi«^««>^ 

his  comrades,  when  they  passed  throagh  w««' 
try  in  their  fiunooa  retreat:  and  loof  itareit 
the  Romana  became  well  acquainted  vhh  i^  ? 
means  of  the  Mithridatie  war,  nd  Vtmftj'*^ 
sequent  expedition  throu^  Pontns  inio  tk  c^ 
tries  at  the  fiiot  of  the  (^masus.  Tbonav^ 
acquired  a  poUHetd  rather  thaa  a  knitK*'^ 
portanoe,  through  the  foundation  of  a  oev  ^^^ 
in  it,  about  the  beginning  of  the  4th  eeotvij  &•< 
by  ARioBARXANn  I.  The  histsiy  of  ^  P^ 
growth  of  this  kingdom  until,  under  Mitkndat»>^ 
It  threatened  the  Roman  empire  ia  Am,  s  r* 
under  the  namea  of  ita  kings,  of  whosi  thf  f>^^' 
ing  is  the  list:  — (I)  Amobamahh^ ^^; 
date  unknown:  (2)  MimaiDATia  L,  »  ^  ^ 
363:  (3)  Aaiobarxaiobs  IL,  363-337:  < 
MiTHRinATM  IL,  337—302:  (5)  MnjV 
DATua  III.,  302—266 :  (6)  Aaio8A«A>«  l'-; 
266—240?  (7)  MiTHiuoATBS  IV.,  24M!* 
(8)  Pharkacbs  I.,  190—166?  (9)  MfT»> 
DATES  V.  Edebobtm,  156-120?  (10)MiT8»> 
DATM  VI.  EUPATOB,  120—63:  (11)  Ps^ 
NACTB 11.,  63—47.  After  the  death  rfPlB^ 
the  reduced  kfa^om  -»»-*"-'  •  nmiriiial  tsi^ 


well  aa  his  two  Latin  letten  to  the  empenr,  are 

theproductions  of  a  later  age. 

rattitna  Tdai&LiiaL    1.  A  Sanmile,  and  eom-    ^»»»  «.«»(  wj  «■«  ^.^  .^ .-    .    ,u 

maaderofaSamnite  army,  with  which  he  fought  drea  and  I7  ita  blanches.    It «»  ^f****^ '"^^ 

agamat  SuUa.    He  waa  defeated  by  Sulla  in  a  3  diatfieti  of  PtatW  OilttfBU^  i*  the  ^  n  1^ 


under  hia  aon  Dariua,  who  was  made  l^btg  ^ 
Antony  in  b. c.  39,  but  was  soon  depoKd:^ 
under  Polsmon  L  and  Polbmoh  IU  ^  *^ 
A.  D.  62,  when  the  conatiy  ms  eca*ifl*d  . 
Nero  a  Romaa  province.  Of  this  V^^J. 
W.  boundary  waa  the  river  Haljs.  whicb  dit:^ 
it  from  Pkphhuonia;  the  ftirthest  &  limit  ns^ 
Phaaia,  which  aepaiated  it  fiem  Colchii ;  bat«ti« 
cany  it  only  aa  for  MThqMaas,  aad  o<*«»*';^ 
intermediate  pouit,  at  the  river  Aeampsis :  «> 
&  it  waa  divided  from  Qalatia,  CW^;^ 
Armenia  Minor  by  the  gnat  ehaia  ^^^rl 


PONTfJS. 

dflring  on  GaUtia,  P.  T6lun.mdMmi»  in  the  centre^ 

•0  called  from  ita  capita]  PoLiMomuM,  and  P. 

Ctaippadodaa  in  the  B.  bordering  on  Cappadoda 

(Armenia  Minorji     In  the  new  diTiiioD  of  tlte 

provineea  under  Conatantine,  these  3  dittricta  were 

rednoed  to  2,  Hielciiopo&tva  in  the  W^  lo  called 

in  honour  of  the  emperorVi  mother,  Helena,  and 

POBtoa  Polomniaeiia  in  the  £.    The  comitrj 

was  alw  dirided  into  BnaQer  diaCricta,  named  from 

the  towna  they  nimmnded  and  the  tribca  who 

peopled  them.    Pontoi  was  a  momitainoaa  eonn- 

try ;  wild  and  hanen  in  the  E.,  where  the  great 

chahu  ^pnwch  the  Euzine ;  hot  in  the  W.  wiJlered 

by  the  great  riTen  Halts  and  Iiua  and  their 

tributariea,  the  valleye  of  whidi,  ai  well  aa  the 

land  along  the  coast,  are  extremely  fertile.    Be- 

■idet  com  and  oHvet,  it  was  femoos  for  its  fruit 

trees,  snd  some  of  the  best  of  onr  common  frnits 

are  laid  to  hare  been  brought  to  Europe  fhmi  this 

quarter;  for  example,  the  cherry  (see  Cbrabus). 

The  sides  of  the  mountains  were  covered  with  fine 

timber,  and  their  lower  slopes  with  box  and  other 

shrubs.    The  E.  part  was  rich  in  minersls,  and 

contained  the  celebrated  iron  mines  of  the  Cba> 

LYBS8.     Pontns  was  peopled  by  numerous  tribes, 

belonging  probably  to  wry  difi^ent  races,  thongh 

the  ^mitk  (Syro-Aialnan)  race  appears  to  hare 

been  the  preTailing  one,  and  hence  the  inhabitants 

were  included  under  the  general  name  of  Lsuocv 

8TKL    The  chief  of  these  peoples  are  spoken  of  in 

separate  articles. 

Pontna  Eazl&iia,  or  simply  POBtu  (4  ntfrror, 
n^rrof  ZHiuvos:  rh  Ttorruchw  n^Aayor,  Hare 
Euxinum :  ike  Black  Sea^  Turk.  Kan  Dnix^  Ork. 
Afaunthalasm,  Russ.  TAeriago  Mart  or  Ocothb- 
Marty  all  names  of  the  lame  meaning,  and  sup* 
posed  to  have  originated  from  the  terror  with  which 
It  was  at  first  regarded  by  the  Turkish  mariners, 
as  the  first  wide  expanse  of  sea  with  which  they 
became  acquainted),  the  great  inland  sea  enclosed 
by  Asia  Minor  on  the  S^  Colchb  on  the  E.,  Sar- 
matia  on  the  N.,  and  Dacia  and  Thncia  on  the 
W.,  and  having  no  other  outlet  than  the  narrow 
Bospo&us  Thracicts  in  its  S.W.  corner.  It  lies 
between  28^  and  41^  SO^  E.  long^  and  between 
Al^  and  46^  40^  N.  lat,  its  length  being  about 
700  miles,  and  its  breadth  Tsrying  from  400  to 
160.  Its  surfiMe  contains  more  than  180,000 
square  miles.  It  receives  the  drainage  of  an  im- 
mense extent  of  country  in  Europe  and  in  Asia ; 
but  much  the  greater  portion  of  its  waten  flows 
from  the  former  continent  by  the  following  rivers : 
the  Ister  or  Dannbius  (Z>0i«&9),  whose  basin  coo- 
tains  the  greater  part  of  central  Europe ;  the  Tyras 
or  Damaster  {XhaesUr)^  Hypanis  or  Bogus  {Boug\ 
Borysthenes  (Z>meper),  and  Tanau  (Z>cmi),  which 
drain  the  immense  plains  of  5.  RuMna^  and  flow 
into  the  N.  side  of  the  Euxine,  the  hut  of  them 
(i.  e.  the  Tanais)  through  the  Palos  Maeotis  (Sea 
f/Ax09\  The  space  thus  diamed  is  calculated  at 
above  860,000  square  milei,  or  nearly  l-5th  of 
the  whole  surfece  of  Europe.  In  Asia,  the  basin 
of  the  Eoxine  contains,  first,  the  triangular  piece 
of  Sarmatia  Asiatica  between  the  TanaTs  on  the 
N.,  the  Caucasus  on  the  S.,  and  on  the  E.  the 
Hippiai  HL,  which  finrn  the  watershed  dividing 
the  tributaries  of  the  Euxine  from  those  of  the 
Caspian ;  the  waten  of  this  space  flow  into  the 
Tana'M  and  the  Pains  Maeotis,  and  the  largest  of 
them  is  the  Hypanis  or  Vardanes  (Xaftaa),  which 
comet  down  to  tta  Palis  Maeotii  and  the  EoxiDa 
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at  their  junctieii,  and  divides  its  waters  between 
them :  next  we  have  the  narrow  strip  of  land  be- 
tween the  Gancasas  and  the  N.E.  coast  of  the  sea; 
then  on  the  E^  Colchis,  beauned  in  between  the 
Caucasus  and  Moschid  M.,  and  watered  by  the 
Phasis ;  and  lastly,  on  the  S.,  the  whole  of  that 
part  of  Asia  Minor  which  lies  between  the  Parya- 
dres  and  Antitanras  on  the  B.  and  S.E.,  the  Taurus 
on  the  S^  and  the  highlands  of  Phiygia  on  the  W., 
the  chief  riven  of  this  portion  being  die  Iris 
(  Tmm  Irmai),  the  Halye  (KuU  Irmak),  and  the 
Sangarius  (Sakmyek).  The  whole  of  the  Asiatic 
basin  of  the  Eoxine  is  estimated  at  100,000  square 
miles.  As  might  ba  expected  from  this  vaat  influx 
of  fresh  watsr,  the  water  is  much  less  salt  than 
thai  of  the  Ocean.  The  waten  which  the  Euxine 
receives  fima  the  riven  that  flow  directly  into  it, 
snd  also  fimn  the  Plalas  Maeotis  (Sea  of  Am^ 
threogh  the  Bosporus  Cinnnerius  iStrmU  </Kafa 
or  TemiuUk),  find  their  exit  at  the  S.W.  corner, 
through  the  Bosporus  Thracius  {Cha$mel  of  Om^ 
9Umiinople)ymUi  the  Propontis {Sfa  ofMarmam\ 
and  thence  in  a  constant  npid  cunent  threogh  the 
Hellespontus  {Straite  ofGaUipoli  or  Dmr^Mettn) 
into  the  Aegeum  Man  {Ankipehgo). — The  Argo* 
nautie  and  other  legends  show  that  the  Greeks  had 
sosse  acquaintance  with  this  sea  at  a  very  eariy 
period.  It  is  said  that  they  at  first  called  it 
Afy»o9  {imko9piUAU\fnm  the  savage  character  of 
the  peoples  on  its  coast,  and  from  the  supposed 
tenon  of  its  navigation,  and  that  afterwards,  on 
their  fiivourite  principle  of  evpkemiem  {u  e.  abstain- 
ing firom  words  of  evil  omen)  they  changed  its 
name  to  EiK(cyor,  Ion.  E0{ffiyor,  koepUaiie,  The 
Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  especislly  Uie  people  of 
Miletus,  founded  many  colonies  and  oommereial 
onporiums  on  its  shores,  and  as  early  as  the  Per- 
sian wan  we  find  Athens  carrying  on  a  regular 
trade  with  these  settlements  in  the  com  grown  in 
the  great  plains  on  its  N.  side  (the  Ukraine)  and 
in  the  Chersonesus  Taorica  (CWm«a),  which  have 
ever  since  supplied  W.  Europe  with  large  quia- 
titles  of  grain.  The  histoiy  of  the  settlements 
themselves  will  be  found  under  their  several  names. 
The  Romans  had  a  pretty  aecunte  knowledge  of 
the  sea.  An  aecount  of  its  coasU  exists  in  Greek, 
entitled  **  Periplus  BCaris  Euzini,*^  ascribed  to 
Arrian,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  [Arbi- 

PopilUnt  Imbm.    [Labn Aa.] 

PopUciU.      [PUBLIOOLA.] 

P^pMft  tebliiA.    [Sabxna.] 

Tmunu  teMiiiia.    [Sabinits.] 

Pi^fUifiiilB,  or  -Ina  (Populoniensis:  Populo~ 
Ota),  an  ancient  town  of  Etruria,  situated  on  a 
lofty  hill,  sinking  abruptly  to  the  sea,  and  forming 
a  peninsula.  Aeeording  to  one  tradition  it  was 
i<>nnded  by  the  Conicans ;  but  aeeording  to  an- 
other it  was  a  colony  from  Volatefrseyor  was  taken 
from  the  Conicans  by  the  VofaOeinm.  It  was  not 
one  of  the  13  Etruscan  cities,  and  was  never  a 
place  of  political  importaacs  ;  but  it  carried  on  an 
extensive  commerce,  and  was  the  principal  seaport 
of  Etruria.  It  was  destroyed  by  Sulla  m  the  civil 
wars,  and  waa  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Strebo. 
There  are  still  remains  of  the  walls  of  the  ancient 
Popolonk,  showiny  that  the  city  waa  only  about 
If'  mile  in  cifmrnisrsDce^ 

Porda.  L  Sisier  of  Oslo  UtiosBsis,  mairied 
L.  Domitius  Ahanobarbus,  consul  b.  a  64,  who 
•km  is  tha  battk  of  Phanalia.    She  died  in 
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46.^2.  DoQgliter  of  Cato  Uticeniis  hy  hit  fint 
wife  AtUia.  She  wu  married  fint  to  M.  Bibolui, 
ooDful  59,  to  whom  the  bore  three  children.  Biba> 
Ins  died  in  48 ;  and  in  45  the  married  M.  Bmtni, 
the  aisastin  of  Joliue  Caeear.  She  inherited  all 
her  lather*!  r^ublican  principlea,  and  likewise 
hia  courage  and  firmnen  of  wilL  She  induced  her 
husband  on  the  night  before  the  15th  of  March  to 
diidoee  to  her  the  conipiiacy  against  Caetar*t  life, 
and  the  ii  reported  to  hare  wounded  henelf  in  the 
thigh  in  order  to  ihow  that  the  had  a  couiageont 
Mul  and  could  be  trusted  with  the  leciet.  She 
put  an  end  to  her  own  life  after  the  death  of 
Brutal  in  42.  The  common  tale  waa,  that  her 
friends,  luipecting  her  design,  had  taken  all  wea- 
pons out  of  her  way,  and  that  she  therefore  de- 
stroyed henelf  by  swallowing  lire  coals.  The 
real  fact  may  hare  been  that  she  sufibcated  herself 
by  the  Tapour  of  a  charcoal  fire,  which  we  know 
was  a  frequent  means  of  self-destruction  among  the 
Romans. 

Forolw  Cato.    [CAxa] 

Porolnf  Featvi.    [FsaTua.] 

Forolnf  Latro.    [LAxaa] 

Forelw  lidmii.    [Licinus.] 

Forphjpzlo,  Fom.pfoIiii,  the  most  yaluable 
among  the  ancient  commentaton  on  Horace.  He 
lived  after  Festus  and  Aero. 

Forphjh^&  (Ilop^vpfwy),  one  of  the  giants  who 
fought  against  the  gods.  When  he  attempted  to 
oilier  violence  to  Hen,  or  to  throw  the  island  of 
Belos  against  the  gods,  Zeus  hurled  a  thunder- 
bolt at  him,  and  Hercules  completed  his  destruc- 
tion with  his  arrows. 

Forphjpris  (Ilop^i^d),  an  earlier  name  of  the 
island  of  Nisyrus. 

Forphjfrius  {Tlop^pio$\  usually  called  Por- 
phyry, the  celebnted  antagonist  of  Christianity, 
was  a  Greek  philosopher  of  the  Neo-Platonic 
BchooL  He  was  bora  a.  d.  233  either  in  Batanea 
in  Palestine  or  at  Tyre.  His  original  name  was 
Mcdchu^  the  Greek  form  of  the  Syrophoenician 
Mdeck,  a  word  which  signified  king.  The  name 
Porpkyriut  (in  allusion  to  the  usual  colour  of 
royal  robes)  was  subsequently  derised  for  him  by 
his  preceptor  Longinus.  After  studying  under 
Origen  at  Caesarea,  and  under  ApoUonius  and 
Longinus  at  Athens,  he  settled  at  Rome  in  his 
30th  year,  and  there  became  a  diligent  disciple  of 
Plotinus.  He  soon  gained  the  confidence  of  Plo- 
tinus,  and  was  entrusted  by  the  latter  with  the 
difficult  and  delicate  duty  of  correcting  and  ar- 
ranging his  writings.  [Plotinus.]  After  re- 
maining in  Rome  6  yean,  Porphyry  fell  into  an 
imsettled  state  of  mind,  and  began  to  entertain 
the  idea  of  suicide,  in  order  to  get  free  from  the 
shackles  of  the  flesh ;  but  on  the  advice  of  Plo- 
tinus he  took  a  voyage  to  Sicily,  when  he  resided 
for  some  time.  It  was  during  his  residence  in 
Sicily  that  he  wrote  his  treatise  against  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  in  15  books.  Of  the  remainder  of 
his  life  we  know  very  little.  He  nturned  to 
Rome,  when  he  continued  to  teach  until  his  death, 
which  took  place  about  305  or  306.  Late  in  life 
he  married  Marcella,  the  widow  of  one  of  his 
friends,  and  the  mother  of  7  children,  with  the 
view,  as  he  avowed,  of  superintending  their  edttca> 
tion.  As  a  writer  Porphyry  deserves  consider- 
able praiae.  His  style  is  tolerably  clear,  and  not 
nnfrequently  exhibito  both  imagination  and  vigour. 
H«  learning  wm  most  extensive.    A  gnat  degree 


of  critical  and  philosophical  aeomen  wis  not  to  Vie 
expected  in  one  so  ardently  attached  to  the  en- 
tfansiastic  and  somewhat  fimatiml  system  of  Pk>- 
tinns.  His  attonpt  to  prove  the  identity  of  the 
Platonic  and  Aristotelic  systems  woold  sloae  be 
sufficient  to  show  this.  Nevertheless,  hii  scp 
quaintance  with  the  authors  whom  he  quotes  vis 
manifestly  hi  firom  snperfidaL  His  most  cele- 
brated work  was  his  treatise  against  the  GhricciKi 
religion ;  but  of  its  nature  and  merits  we  are  set 
able  to  judge,  as  it  has  not  omie  down  to  ui.  It 
was  publicly  destroyed  by  order  of  the  an^mt 
Theodosins.  The  attack  was  suffidoitly  vig(iR»» 
to  call  forth  replies  from  above  30  different  snup- 
nista,  the  most  distinguished  of  whom  were  Me- 
thodius, Apollinaris,  and  Eusebios.  A  lax|e 
number  however  of  his  works  has  come  down  to  u ; 
of  which  his  Life  of  Pythagoras  and  Life  of  Pb- 
tinus  are  some  of  the  best  known. 

Forphyriu,  PaUiUnf  OptstiiiiQi,  a  Rocaa 
poet,  who  lived  in  the  sge  of  Constantiae  tW 
Great  He  wrote  a  Panegyric  upon  Constantiae ; 
3  Idyllia,  namely,  1.  Ara  PytUa,  %  Sgnu^ 
3.  Oryamon^  with  the  lines  so  arranged  as  to  repre- 
sent the  form  of  these  objects ;  and  5  ^i^niBS. 

Fonena*  or  Fonemia,  Lut,  king  of  t&e 
Etruscan  town  of  Clusium,  marched  against  Rose 
at  the  head  of  a  vast  army,  in  order  to  res&st 
Tarquinius  Superbus  to  the  throne.     He  tack  pos- 
session of  the  hill  Janiculom,  and  would  btrt 
entered  the  city  by  the  bridge  which  cooseoi 
Rome  with  the  Janicnium,  had  it  not  been  §a  d^ 
superiiuman  prowess  of  Horatins  Codes,  whs  kep: 
the  whole    Etruscan    army  at    bay,   while  Ik 
comrades  broke  down  the   bridge    behind  lis:. 
[CocLas.]     The  Etruscans  proceeded  to  Is^  utit 
to  the  ci^,  which  soon  began  to  soffer  from  fezaice. 
Thereupon  a  young  Roman,  named  C.  Madsi,  re- 
solved to  deliver  his  country  by  marderiz^  ^ 
invading  king.    He  accordingly  went  over  to  the 
Etruscan  camn,  but  ignorant  of  the  person  of  P-^- 
sens,  killed  tne  royid  secretary  instead.    Seuei« 
and  threatened  with  torture,  he  thnut  his  x^>i 
hand  into  the  fire  on  the  altar,  and  there  let  i: 
bum,  to  show  how  little  he  heeded  pain.    Ait> 
nished  at  his  courage,  the  king  bade  him  di^psr; 
in  peace ;  and  Scaevola,  as  he  was  henceferv^ 
called,  told  him,  out  of  gratitude,  to  make  pACK 
with  Rome,  since  300  noble  youths  had  swora  s> 
take  the  life  of  the  king,  and  he  was  the  first  epeo 
whom  the  lot  had  fellen.     Porsenm   thereapca 
made  peace  with  the  Romans,  and  withdrew  his 
troops  from  the  Janiculum  after  receiving  20  h»- 
tapes  from  the  Romans.    Such  waa  the  tak  U 
which  Roman  vanity  concealed  one  of  the  earliest 
and  greatest  disasters  of  the  city.     The  real  fki 
is,  that  R<«ie  was  completely  conquerol  by  P«c- 
sena.    This  is  expressly  suted  by  Tacxtna  (Hi£. 
iii.  72.),  and  is  confirmed  by  other  writers.    Pli::r 
tells  us  that  so  thorough  was  the  subjectioa  of  tbe 
Romans  that  they  were  expressly  px^ibited  &i3l 
using  iron  for  any  other  purpose  but  agricnltnre- 
The  Romans,  however,  did  not  long  remain  sub- 
ject to  the  Etruscans.   After  the  conquest  of  Bav^ 
A  runs,  the  son  of  Porsena,  proceeded  to  at£a.ifc 
Aricia,  but  was  defeated  before  the  city  bj  (^ 
united  forces  of  the  Latin  cities,  assintwl  hj  t^ 
Greeks  of  Cumae.    The  Etruscans  appear,  in  cor^ 
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sequence,  to  hare  been  confined  to  their  own 
terriuny  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  the 
Romans  to  hare  availed  themselvea  of  Uie  oppor- 
tunity to  recover  their  independence. 

Fortlifton  (nopAeUi'),  son  of  Agenor  and  Epi- 
caste,  was  king  of  Pleuron  and  Calydon  in  Aetolia, 
and  married  to  Eoryte,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  Oeneos,  Agrios,  Alcathous,  Melat,  Leu- 
copeus,  and  Sterope. 

Forthmu  {TlipBftos),  a  harboor  in  Eaboea,  be- 
longing to  Eretria,  opposite  the  coast  of  Attica. 

Fortfinna  or  PortunBUi,  the  protecting  genius 
of  harbours  among  the  Romans.  He  was  iuToked 
to  grant  a  happy  return  from  a  Toyage.  Hence  a 
tempie  was  ere<^  to  him  at  the  port  of  the  Tiber, 
from  whence  the  road  descended  to  the  port  of 
Oitia.  At  his  temple  an  annual  festiyal,  the  For- 
tunalia,  was  celebrated  on  the  17th  of  August 
When  the  Romans  became  familiar  with  Greek 
mythology,  Portunus  was  identified  with  the  Greek 
Palaemon.     [Palaxmon.] 

FSma  {H&pot).    1.  King  of  the  Indian  pro- 
Tinces  E.  of  the  rirer  Hydaspes,  ofltered  a  for* 
midabte  resistance  to  Alexander,  when  the  latter 
attempted  to  cross  this  rirer,  n.  c  327.    The  battle 
which  he  fought  with  Alexander  was  one  of  the 
most  sererely  contested  which  occurred  during  the 
whole  of  Alexander*s  campaigns.    Porus  displayed 
great  personal  courage  in  the  battle;  and  when 
brought  before  the  conqueror,  he  proudly  demanded 
to  be  treated  in  a  manner  worthy  of  a  king.    This 
magnanimity  at  once  conciliated  the  fiivour  of 
Alexander,  who  not  only  restored  to  him  his  do- 
minions, but  increased  them  by  large  accessions  of 
territory.     From  this  time  Porus  became  firmly 
attached  to  his  generous  conqueror,  whom  he  ac- 
companied to  the  Hyphasii.     In  321  Porus  was 
treacherously  put  to  death  by   Eudemus,   who 
commanded  the  Macedonian  troopa  in  the  adjacent 
proTinoe.    We  are  told  that  Porus  was  a  man  of 
gigantic  stature  —  not  less  than  fire  cubits  in 
height ;  and  his  personal  strength  and  prowess  in 
war  were  not  less  conspicuous  than  his  Talour.  ^ 
2.  Another  Indian  monarch  who,  at  the  time  of 
AIexander*s  expedition,   ruled  over  the   district 
termed  Gandaris,  E.  of  the  river  Hydraotes.    His 
dominions  were  subdued  by  Hephaestion,  and  an- 
nexed to  those  of  the  preceding  Porus,  who  was 
his  kinsman. 

PoMidoa  (IIo0'c<3£ir),  called  Vtptftiiiis  by  the 
Romans,  was  the  god  of  the  Mediterranean  sea. 
His  name  seems  to  be  connected  with  ir^of, 
v6yTos  and  trorofi^t,  according  to  which  he  is  the 
god  of  the  fluid  element  He  was  a  son  of  Cronoe 
and  Rhea  (whence  he  is  called  Oromiui  and  by 
I^tin  poets  Saturmus),  He  was  accordingly  a 
brother  of  Zens,  Hades,  Hera,  Hestia  and  Demeter, 
and  it  was  determined  by  lot  that  he  should  rule 
over  the  sea.  IJke  his  brothers  and  sisters,  he 
was,  after  his  birth,  swallowed  by  his  father  Cn>> 
noB,  but  thrown  up  again.  According  to  others, 
he  was  concealed  by  Rhea,  after  his  birth,  among 
a  flock  of  bunbs,  and  his  mother  pretended  to  have 
g\\'cu  birth  to  a  young  horse,  which  she  gave  to 
Cronoe  to  devour.  In  the  Homeric  poems  Po> 
seidon  it  described  as  equal  to  Zens  in  dignity, 
but  lesa  powerful  He  resents  the  attempts  of 
Zeut  to  intimidate  him;  he  even  threatens *his 
mightier  brother,  and  once  conspired  with  Hera 
fuid  Athena  to  put  hun  into  chains;  but  on  other 
occasion*  we  find  him  submiinve  to  Zeoi.    The 
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palace  of  Poseidon  was  in  the  depth  of  the  sea 
near  Aegae  in  Euboea,  where  he  kept  his  horses 
with  braxen  hoofs  and  golden  manes.  With  these 
horses  he  rides  in  a  chariot  over  the  waves  of  the 
sea,  which  become  smooth  as  he  approaches,  and 
the  monsters  of  the  deep  recognise  him  and  pUiy 
around  his  chariot  Generally  he  yoked  his  horses 
to  his  chariot  himself^  but  sometimes  he  was  as- 
sisted by  Amphitrite.  Although  he  generally 
dwelt  in  the  sea,  still  he  also  appears  in  Olympus 
in  the  assembly  of  the  gods.  —  Poseidon  in  con* 
junction  with  Apollo  is  said  to  have  built  the 
walls  of  Troy  for  Laomedon,  whence  Troy  is  called 
N^qduma  Pergama.  Laomedon  refused  to  give 
these  gods  the  reward  which  had  been  stipulated^ 
and  even  dismissed  them  with  threats.  Poseidon 
in  consequence  sent  a  marine  monster,  which  waa 
on  the  point  of  devouring  Laomedon*s  daughter, 
when  it  was  killed  by  Hercules ;  and  he  continued 
to  bear  an  implacable  hatred  against  the  Trojang. 
He  sided  with  the  Greeks  in  the  war  agunst 
Troy,  sometimes  witnessing  the  contest  as  a  spec- 
tator from  the  heights  of  Thiace,  and  sometimea 
interfering  in  person,  assuming  the  appearance  of  a 
mortal  hero  and  encouraging  the  Greeks,  while 
Zeus  fisvoured  the  Trojans.  In  the  Odyssey,  Po- 
seidon appears  hostile  to  Ulysses,  whom  he  pre- 
vents from  returning  home  in  consequence  of  hia 
having  blinded  Polyphemus,  a  son  of  Poseidon  by 
the  nymph  Thoosa. —  Being  the  ruler  of  the  sea 
(the  Mediterranean),  he  is  described  as  gathering 
clouds  and  calling  forth  storms,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  has  it  in  his  power  to  grant  a  successful  voyage 
and  save  those  who  are  in  danger ;  and  all  other 
marine  divinities  are  subject  to  him.  As  the  sea 
surrounds  and  holds  the  earth,  he  himself  is  de- 
scribed as  the  god  who  holds  the  earth  (701^0x01), 
and  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  shake  the  eartii 
(ipoffixBtM^y  KinrrV  7«»)'  —  He  was  further  re- 
garded as  the  creator  of  the  horse.  It  is  said  that 
when  Poseidon  and  Athena  disputed  as  to  which 
of  them  should  give  the  name  to  the  capital  of 
Attica,  the  gods  decided,  that  it  should  receive  its 
name  from  ^e  deity  who  should  bestow  upon  nun 
the  most  useful  gift  Poseidon  then  created  the 
horse,  and  Athena  called  forth  the  olive  tree,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  honour  was  conferred 
upon  the  goddess.  According  to  others,  however, 
Poseidon  did  not  create  the  horse  in  Attica,  but 
in  Thessaly,  where  he  also  gave  the  fiunous  horses 
to  Peleus.  Poseidon  was  accordingly  believed  to 
have  taught  men  the  art  of  managing  horses  by 
the  bridle,  and  to  have  been  the  originator  and 
protector  of  horse  races.  Hence  he  was  also  repre- 
sented on  horseback,  or  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  two  or  four  horses,  and  is  designated  by  the 
epithets  Twiot,  Tvirfior,  or  Tvwior  &mi{.  He  even 
metamorphosed  himself  into  a  hone,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deceiving  Demeter. -«  The  symbol  of  Po- 
seidon*b  power  was  the  trident,  or  a  spear  with 
three  points»  with  which  he  used  to  shatter  rocks, 
to  call  forth  or  subdue  storms,  to  shake  the  earth, 
and  the  like. — Herodotus  states,  that  the  name  and 
worship  of  Poseidon  were  brought  into  Greece  from 
Libya;  but  he  was  probably  a  divinity  of  Pe- 
lasgian  ori^n,  and  originally  a  personification  of 
the  fertilismg  power  of  water,  from  which  the 
transition  to  regarding  him  as  the  god  of  the  sea 
was  not  difficult — The  following  legends  respecting 
Poseidon  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  In  ooojunction 
with  Zeus  he  fought  against  Cronos  and  the  Titans ; 
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and  in  the  eonteit  with  the  Giants  he  pursued 
Polybotes  across  the  tea  as  Car  as  Cos,  aod  there 
killed  him  bj  throwing  the  isUod  apon  him.  He 
further  crushed  the  Centann  when  thej  were  pur- 
flued  by  Hercules,  under  a  mountain  in  Jjeucoeia, 
the  island  of  the  Sirens.  He  sued  tc^ether  with 
Zeus  for  the  hand  of  Thetis;  'but  he  withdrew 
when  Themis  prophesied  that  the  ton  of  Thetis 
would  be  greater  than  his  lather.  When  Ares 
had  been  caught  in  the  wonderful  net  by  He- 
phaeitusy  the  latter  set  him  free  at  the  requeit  of 
Poseidon ;  but  the  latter  god  afierwards  brought 
a  charge  against  Ares  before  the  Areopagus,  for 
haying  killed  his  son  Halirrhothius.  At  the  re- 
quest of  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  Poseidon  caused  a 
bun  to  rise  from  the  sea,  which  the  king  promised 
to  sacrifice;  but  when  Minos  treacherously  con- 
cealed the  animal  among  a  herd  of  oxen,  the  god 
punished  Minos  by  causing  his  daughter  PasiphaS 
to  faU  in  love  with  the  bull. — Poseidon  was  married 
to  Amphitrite,  by  whom  ha  had  three  children, 
Triton,  Rhode,  and  Benthesicyme ;  but  he  had 
also  a  vast  number  of  children  by  otiier  divinities 
and  mortal  women.  His  worship  extended  over 
all  Greece  and  soathem  Italy,  bat  he  was  more 
especially  severed  in  Peloponnesus  and  in  the 
Ionic  towns  on  the  coact  The  sacrifices  offered 
to  him  generally  consisted  of  black  and  white 
buBs ;  but  wild  boars  and  rams  were  also  sacrificed 
to  him.  Horse  and  chariot  races  were  held  in  his 
honour  on  the  Corinthian  isthmus.  The  Panionia, 
or  the  festival  of  all  the  lonians  near  Mycale,  was 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Poseidon.  In  works  of 
art,  Poseidon  may  be  easily  recognised  by  his  at- 
tributes, the  dolphin,  the  horse,  or  the  trident,  and 
he  was  fi«quently  represented  in  groups  along  with 
Amphitrite,  Tritons,  Nereids,  dolphins,  the  Dios- 
curi, Palaemon,  Pegasus,  Bellerophontes,  Thalassa, 
Ino,  and  Galene.  His  figure  does  not  present  the 
majestic  calm  which  characterises  his  brotha* 
Zeus ;  but  as  the  state  of  the  sea  is  varying,  so 
also  is  the  god  represented  sometimes  in  violent 
agitation,  and  sometimes  in  a  state  of  repose.  The 
Roman  god  Neptnnus  is  spoken  of  in  a  separate 
article. 

Pondippni  (nocrf  (9inros,  notrtBumros),  1.  An 
Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  New  Comedy,  was  a 
native  of  Cassandrea  in  Macedonia.  He  was 
reckoned  one  of  the  6  most  celebrated  poets  of  the 
New  Comedy.  In  time,  he  was  the  last  of  all 
the  poets  of  the  New  Comedy.  He  began  to  ex- 
hibit dramas  in  the  third  year  after  the  death  of 
Menander,  that  is,  in  B.  c.  289.  —2.  An  epigram- 
matic poet,  who  was  probably  a  different  person 
from  the  comic  poet,  though  he  seems  to  have  lived 
about  the  same  time.  His  epigrams  formed  a  part 
of  the  Garland  of  Mdeager^  and  22  of  them  are 
preserved  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 

Ftodlnni  (Hoo-cf 9u>f),  the  name  of  several  pro- 
montories sacred  to  Poseidon.  1.  {Punta  detta 
Licom\  in  Lucania,  opposite  the  island  Leucosia, 
the  S.  point  of  the  gulf  of  Paestunu  — 2.  In 
Epinis,  opposite  the  N.B.  point  of  Corcyra. — 8. 
(C.  Sf(ipros\  in  Thessaly,  forming  the  W.  point  of 
the  Sinus  Pagasaeus,  perhaps  the  same  as  the  pro- 
montory which  Liw  (xxxi.  46.)  calls  Zelasium.— ■ 
4.  (C  'rielene),  the'  S.W.  point  of  Chios.  —  5,  On 
the  W.  coast  of  Caria,  between  Miletus  and  the 
lassiot  Sinus,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name  upon 
it.  —  6.  On  the  W.  coast  of  Arabia,  with  an  altar 
dedicated  to  Poseidon  by  Ariston,  whom  Ptolemy 
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had  sent  to  explore  the  Arabian  gulf.«-7.  (Pv 
8eda\  a  seaport  town  in  Syria  in  the  district  CV 
siotis. 

PoiidSnXa.  [Paxstuh.] 

PondSnXnm  (nocrci8c»yiar .-  C.  Potadii  «  Km- 
sastdirea)^  a  pomontozy  on  the  W.  coatt  of  ti.: 
peninsula  PaBene  in  Macedonia,  ncA  Ui  bm 
Mende. 

P5aId9llIlU  (no0-«i3(tfyiof),  a  distinguished  St  k 
philosopher,  waa  a  native  of  Apaniea  in  Svria. 
The  date  of  his  birth  is  not  known  with  asT  tx- 
actnesa,  but  it  may  be  placed  about  b.  c  133.  He 
studied  at  Athens  under  Panaetius,  aftrr  wk«e 
death  Q\2)  Posidonius  set  out  on  his  traTelL 
After  visiting  most  of  the  countries  on  the  coast  d 
the  Meditotraoean,  he  fixed  his  abode  at  Rhodes, 
where  he  became  the  prraident  of  the  Stc^  kIcoI 
He  also  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  poliiical 
affiura  of  Rhodes,  and  waa  sent  as  amhaKad(?  to 
Rome  in  86.  Goero,  when  he  visited  Rkwies, 
received  instruction  from  Posidonius.  Poicper 
also  had  a  great  admiration  for  Posidonius,  u^ 
visited  him  twice,  in  (H  and  6Z  To  the  occanus 
of  his  first  visit  probably  belongs  the  stoiy  tin: 
Posidonius,  to  prevent  the  diaappointmeat  of  hj 
distinguished  visitor,  though  severely  afflicted  with 
the  gout,  had  a  long  discourse  on  the  topic  tbat 
pain  is  not  an  evil.  In  51  Posidonius  mnoredt) 
Rome,  and  appears  to  have  died  soon  after  at  tk 
age  of  84.  Posidonius  waa  a  man  of  extecsifr 
and  varied  acquirements  in  almost  all  departmeau 
of  himian  knowledge.  Cicero  thought  so  higbij 
of  his  powers,  that  he  requested  him  to  write  as 
account  of  his  consulship.  As  a  physical  iovoti- 
gator  he  was  greatly  superior  to  the  Stoia  geD^ 
rally,  attaching  himself  in  this  respect  rsSbertd 
Aristotle.  His  geographical  and  historical  bow- 
ledge  was  very  extensive.  He  cultivated  astro- 
nomy with  considerable  diligence.  He  al^ 
constructed  a  planetary  machine,  or  revolnr: 
sphere,  to  exhibit  the  daily  motions  of  the  rsa, 
moon  and  planeta.  His  calculation  of  the  cirtina- 
ference  of  the  earth  differed  widely  from  tha:  <^ 
Eratosthenes.  He  made  it  only  180,000  stadia, 
and  his  measurement  was  pretty  generally  adopted 
None  of  the  writings  of  Posidonius  has  come  h^ 
to  us  entire.  His  firagments  are  collected  by 
Bake,  Lugd.  Bat  1810. 

Poat&nia  Castra  (Sahdo),  a  fortress  in  Hisp- 
nia  Baetica,  on  a  hill  near  the  river  Salsu^ 
{Salado). 

Foflt&nXa  Gens,  patrician,  was  one  of  the  m^ 
ancient  patrician  gentesat  Rome.  Itsmeinlwn^ 
quently  held  the  highest  offices  of  the  »tate,  froa 
the  banishment  of  the  kings  to  the  downfall  of  ^^ 
republic.  The  most  distinguished  femily  in  ti* 
gens  was  that  of  Albus  or  Albinfs  ;  but  ▼' 
also  find  at  the  commencement  of  the  repaid-' 
families  of  the  names  of  Afegellus  and  Tuberti'^- 

PoatflmTiB,  whose  fiill  name  was  M.  Ctsfi<-«^ 
Latinim  Postumus,  stands  2nd  in  the  list  of  «'='? 
so-called  80  Tyrants.  Being  nominated  by  V.a:^ 
rian  governor  of  Gaul,  he  assumed  the  title  oi 
emperor  in  a.  d.  2.58,  while  Valerian  wa«  \^^^ 
cuting  his  campaign  against  the  Persiani.  P*"|" 
reus  maintained  a  strong  and  just  government, aau 
preserved  Gaul  from  the  devastation  of  the  ^^ 
lik« tribes  upon  the  eastern  border.  After  rt^!?^ 
ing  nearly  10  years,  he  was  slain  by  his  ta^di'^ 
in  267,  and  Laelianus  proclaimed  emperor  in  --^ 
stead. 
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pMt^wta  or  PMtvorte,  properly  a  tiinume  of 
Cannenta,  dcsoribmg  her  9»  tnmiDg  backward  and 
lookiaff  at  the  wt,  whieh  the  revealed  to  Meti 
and  ether  mortus.  In  like  naiiner  the  prophetio 
power,  with  which  the  looked  into  the  futureS)  ii 
indicated  hj  the  ■timamet  Am^noria^  Proraa  (i.  e. 
Pntenay,  and  Ptrrima.  Poets,  howerer,  hare 
pcreonified  theM  attribatet  of  Carmenta,  and  thva 
dncribe  them  ae  the  companions  of  the  goddess. 

PMbni,  or  PMavs  (nenyiol,  Ilora^f :  Ilord- 
fuor:  Jterotfa),  a  demus  in  the  S.  of  Attica,  be> 
longing  to  the  tribe  Leontis,  where  the  tomb  of 
Ion  was  ehown. 

PdttnuMi  (nerd^MM')k  1.  A  rhetorieissi  of  Mj- 
til^ne,  lived  in  the  tioM  of  Tiberius  Caesar,  whose 
£iroar  he  enjoyed-* 8.  A  philosopher  of  Alex* 
uder,  who  is  said  to  have  introduced  at  Rome  an 
eclectic  sect  of  philosophy.  He  appears  to  have 
lived  at  Rome  a  little  before  the  time  of  Plotinus, 
Mfid  to  have  entrasled  his  children  to  the  guardian^ 
ship  of  the  latter. 

PotaitU  (Potentinits).  1  A  town  of  Pioenom 
on  the  river  Flosis^  between  Ancona  and  CasteUum 
Firmiuilun,  was  made  a  Roman  oolony  in  &  g.  186. 
—  8.  (PoJsaM),  a  town  of  Lucania  on  the  Via 
Popilia,  B.  of  Foram  Popilii 

KthSmni*  an  eunnch,  the  gnardian  of  the  ^onng 
king  Ptolemy,  recommended  the  asiasaination  Si 
Pompey,  when  the  hrtter  fled  to  Egypt^  ik  &  48. 
Pothinus  plotted  against  Caesar  when  he  came  to 
Alrxaodna  shortly  afterwaidsi  and  was  put  to 
death  br  Caessr*s  older. 

P^CiUfM  (nerfSeua :  IIoTiSaidnir :  PcMuba),  a 
t.j«n  ia  Macedonia  on  the  nanow  isthmus  of  the 
peninaiila  Palleae,  was  a  strongly  fortified  pkee 
ind  one  of  oonsidemble  importance.  It  was  a 
r.ilony  of  the  Corinthians,  and  must  have  been 
i  >imde«l  before  the  Persian  wars,  though  the  time 
i.f  its  foundation  is  not  recorded.  It  afterwards 
iiccame  tributary  to  Athens,  and  its  revolt  from  the 
Utter  city  in  B.C.  432  was  one  of  the  immediate 
( Aoeee  of  the  Peloponnetian  war.  It  was  taken  by 
t^<•  Athenians  in  429  after  a  siege  of  more  than 
J  Tears,  its  inhabitants  expelled,  and  their  pUce 
^i:'pplied  by  Athenian  colonists.  In  356  it  was 
tiikco  by  Philip,  who  destroyed  the  dty  and  gave 
tt  territoiy  to  the  Olynthians.  Cassander,  how- 
•  %  er,  built  a  new  city  on  the  same  site,  to  which 
'  '  Rave  the  name  of  Oaiiaadria  (RMr^Mptta: 
Ka<r<raj>8^r),  and  which  he  peopled  with  the  re- 
Tiatns  of  the  old  posulation  and  with  the  iahabitants 
«.!  Olynthus  and  tne  sunounding  towns,  so  that  it 
..4)n  became  the  most  flourishing  city  in  all  Mace- 
:oaia.     It  was  taken  and  plunged  by  the  Hans, 

•  jt  wao  restored  by  Justinian. 

PotidiialA,  a  fortrem  in  the  N.E.  of  Aetolia, 
'^nt  the  frontiers  of  Lfocris. 

FStldL    [PlNARlA  QlNfi.] 

F^tltai,  the  name  of  an  ancient  and  celebrated 
Aiiily  of  the  Valeria  Gens.    This  family  disap- 

•  3n  about  the  time  of  the  Samnitc  wars  ;  but  the 
•  vtM*  was  revived  at  a  later  period  by  the  Valeria 
.  •  .'IS.  as  a  praeoomea :  thus  we  find  mention  of  a 

'  .t.tus  Valerius  Messala,  who  was  eonsul  saffectos 
BLC  29. 

Potnla*  (ntTMoi :  Ilorrteift),  a  small  town  in 
B^teotia  on  the  Asopus,  10  stadia  S.  of  Thebes,  on 
',\f  road  to  PUOsea.  The  adjective  Po/nio^  (sing. 
PUMtoMJ  is  an  epithet  frequently  given  to  the 
Tare*  which  tore  to  death  Glaacos  of  Potniae. 
;0LAOCtm,  No.  1.] 
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Prumk    [Phraata.] 

PrMtllU  (Ilpdirriof :  Barga*  or  Muihakcd-SuX 
a  river  of  the  Troad,  rising  in  M.  Ida,  and  flowing 
into  the  Hellespont,  N.  of  Abydus. 

PntMiti  (PraeDestinua :  PtAidnma\  one  of 
the  most  aheient  towns  of  Latinm,  was  situated  on 
a  steep  and  lofty  hill,  about  20  miles  S.E.  of  Rome, 
with  which  it  was  oonneetcd  by  a  road,  called  Via 
Pime&estina.  It  was  probably  a  PeUsgic  city,  but 
it  claimed  a  Greek  origin,  and  was  said  to  have 
been'  founded  by  Telegonns,  the  son  of  Ulyassau 
It  was  strongly  fortified  by  nature  and  by  art,  and 
frequently  resisted  the  attacks  of  the  Romans. 
Together  wiUi  the  other  Latin  towns,  it  became 
subject  to  Rome,  and  was  at  a  later  period  made  a 
Roman  oolony.  It  was  here  that  the  younger 
Marias  took  refuge,  and  was  for  a  considerable  time 
besieged  by  Snlla*s  troops.  Praeneste  possessed  a 
vexy  celebrated  and  ancient  temple  of  Fortuna, 
with  an  omde,  which  is  often  mentioned  under  the 
name  of  Praenestiaae  aortes.  It  also  had  a  temple 
of  Juno.  In  consequence  of  its  lofty  situation  Pmo- 
neste  was  a  oool  and  healthy  resMence  in  the 
great  heats  of  summer  (Jngidmm  PrammU^  Hor. 
Oarm,  iii.  4.  22),  and  was  therefore  much  fre- 
quented at  that  season  by  the  wealthy  RomaaSb 
The  remains  of  the  ancient  walls  and  some  other 
antiquities  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Palttinma. 

PwMWM  {Tlfitu&9t  I  npoleiof ),  an  iahmd  town 
in  the  E.  of  Crete,  belonging  to  the  Eteocretea, 
which  was  destreyod  by  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Hierapytaa. 

PrattMa  AagMta.   [Auoubta,  No.  4.] 

Prto  (n^t,  gen.  tlpcarrif :  ll^^rret),  a  town  of 
Thessaly,  in  the  W.  of  the  district  Phtkiotis,  on 
the  N.E.  slope  of  Mt  Narthadus. 

FnaXa*  (jlpoffMi:  ripacrivSs).  L  OrPnala 
(n/MHr(a),  a  town  of  the  Eleuthero-laeoaea,  on  tho 
E.  coast  of  Laconia,  was  taken  and  destroyed  by 
the  Athcaians  in  the  2nd  year  of  the  Pelopon* 
nesiaa  war.  -»S.  (Prosso),  a  demus  in  Attipa,  S. 
of  Stiria,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Pandionis,  with  a 
temple  of  Apollo. 

Pnalu  Xaevi  (npa^iAs  Xifunii:  TUtmo),  a 
lake  in  Thrace  between  the  Stcymon  and  Nestus, 
and  near  the  Stiymonic  gulf  with  silver  mines  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

ftmwi,  Pimaali,  and  Pirrtarii  (npiam ;  San- 
scrit, Prachinas,  i.  e.  peopU  of  tka  E.  eomnity\  a 
great  and  poweiful  people  of  India  on  die  Ganges, 
governed  at  the  time  of  Seleucns  I.  by  king 
SANDnoooTToa.  Their  capital  city  was  PaU- 
bothra  {Patma) ;  and  the  extent  of  the  kingdom 
seems  to  have  embnsoed  the  whole  valley  of  the 
upper  Ganges,  at  least  as  £u  down  as  that  cit^. 
At  a  later  time  the  monarchy  declined,  so  that  m 
Ptolemy  we  only  find  the  name  as  that  of  the 
inhabitants  of  a  small  district,  called  Prasiaea 
(npa^uueh)  about  the  river  Soa. 

PruOdis  Kara  {npmffm^ris  ddKaurva  or  ic^A- 
vos),  the  S.W.  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  about 
the  promontory  PaASUM. 

Pntnm  {npirw  htpmrHiptop :  C.  Del^o)y  a 
]»romontory  on  the  E.  coast  of  Africa  in  10^*^  & 
lat,  appears  to  have  been  the  S.-moet  point  to 
which  the  ancient  knowledge  of  this  coast  ex- 
tended. 

Pratlnif  (tlpvrtmt\  one  of  the  eariy  tngls 
poets  at  Athens,  whose  combined  efibrts  brought 
the  art  to  its  perfrction,  was  a  native  of  Phlins, 
and  was  thereibn  by  birth  a  Dorian.    It  is  not 
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atated  at  what  time  he  vent  to  Athens ;  bathe  was 
older  than  Choerilas  and  younger  than  Aeschylos, 
with  both  of  whom  he  competed  for  the  prize, 
aboat  &  c.  600.  The  itep  in  the  progress  of  the 
art,  which  was  ascribed  to  Pratinas,  was  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  latyric  firom  the  tiagie  diama.  His 
plaji  were  much  esteemed.  Pratinas  also  rmked 
high  among  the  ]3rric  as  well  as  the  diamatic 
poets  of  his  age.  He  roaj  peihapt  be  considered 
to  hare  shared  with  his  contemporary  Luos  the 
hononr  of  fomiding  the  Athenian  school  of  dithy- 
rambic  poetry. 

Prazagttraa  (npafyey6paLt\  a  celebrated  phy- 
sician, was  a  native  of  the  island  of  Cos,  and  lived 
in  the  4th  centory  b.  a  He  belonged  to  the  medi- 
cal sect  of  the  Dogmatici,  and  was  celebrated  for 
his  knowledge  of  medical  science  in  genend,  and 
especially  for  his  attainments  in  anatomy  and  phy- 
siology. 

Pnudai  (Ilpa^las\  an  Athenian  scolptor  of 
the  age  of  Phidias,  but  of  the  more  archaic  school 
of  CaSunis,  commenced  the  ezecntion  of  the  statues 
in  the  pedhnents  of  the  great  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  but  died  while  he  was  still  engaged  npon 
the  work.  His  date  may  be  placed  about  B.C. 
448,  and  onwards. 

FnadifiCoe  (Jlpa^iBUni\  le.  the  goddeu  who 
carries  out  the  objects  of  justice,  or  watches  that 
justice  is  done  to  men.  When  Menelaus  arrived 
in  Laconia,  on  his  return  from  Troy,  he  set  up  a 
statue  of  Praxidice  near  Gytheum,  not  far  from 
the  spot  where  Paris,  in  carrying  off  Helen,  had 
founded  a  sanctuary  of  Aphrodite  Migonitia.  Near 
Haliartus,  in  Boeotia,  we  meet  with  the  worship 
of  Piaxidicae,  in  the  plural :  they  were  here  called 
daughters  of  Ozyges,  and  their  names  were  Alal- 
coroenia,  Thebdnoea,  and  Aulis.  In  the  Orphic 
poets  Praxidice  seems  to  be  a  surname  of  Perse- 
phone. 

PraxUla  (npc(|iAXa),  of  Sicyon,  a  lyric  poetess, 
who  flourished  about  b.  c.  460,  and  was  one  of  the 
9  poetesses  who  were  distinguished  as  the  Lyric 
Muses.  Her  scolia  were  among  the  most  cele- 
brated compositions  of  that  species.  She  belonged 
to  the  Dorian  school  of  lyric  poetry,  but  there  were 
also  traces  of  Aeolic  influence  in  her  rhythms,  and 
even  In  her  dialect 

Pnudphlaea  (Ilpa^i^di^f),  a  Peripatetic  philo- 
sopher, a  native  either  of  Mytilene  or  of  Rhodes, 
was  a  pupil  of  Theophrastus,  and  lived  about  B.  c. 
3*22.  £picunis  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  his 
pupils.  Pnudphanes  paid  especial  attention  to 
grammatical  studies,  and  is  hence  named  along 
with  Aristotie  as  the  founder  and  creator  of  the 
science  of  grammar. 

PnudtSlaf  (TIpo^iWAiyf),  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished artists  of  ancient  Greece,  was  both  a 
statuary  in  bronze  and  a  sculptor  in  marble.  We 
know  nothing  of  his  personal  history,  except  that 
he  was  a  citizen,  if  not  a  native,  of  Athens,  and 
that  his  career  as  an  artist  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  that  city.  He  probably  flourished 
about  B.  c.  364  and  onwards.  Praxiteles  stands, 
with  Scopas,  at  the  head  of  the  later  Attic  school, 
so  called  in  contradistinction  to  the  earlier  Attic 
school  of  Phidias.  Without  attempting  those  sub- 
lime impersonations  of  divine  majesty,  in  which 
Phidias  had  been  so  inimitably  successful,  Praxi- 
teles was  unsurpassed  in  the  exhibition  of  the 
softer  beauties  of  the  human  form,  especially  in  the 
female  figure.     The  most  celebrated  work  of  Pra- 
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xiteles  was  bis  marble  statue  of  AphiDdite  (Yenu), 
which  was  distinguished  from  other  ststnes  of  tkt 
goddess  by  the  name  of  the  Cnidisns,  who  ^ndi* 
chased  it  It  was  always  esteemed  the  most  per- 
fecdy  beautiful  of  the  statues  of  the  goddto. 
Many  made  the  voyage  to  Cnidus  expcesily  t»  be- 
hold it  So  highly  did  the  Cnidisiis  themiehet 
esteem  their  treasure,  that  when  Kmg  Nicooedef 
offered  them,  as  the  price  of  it,  to  payoff  the  vbole 
of  their  heavy  public  debt,  they  prefenred  to  en- 
dure any  suffering  rather  than  part  with  the  w<ak 
which  gave  their  city  its  chief  renown.  It  via 
afterwards  carried  to  Constantinople,  where  it 
perished  by  fire  in  the  reign  of  Justioian.  Praxi- 
teles modelled  it  from  a  fisvourite  conrteBn  osmed 
Phryne,  of  whom  also  he  made  more  than  one  por- 
trait statue.  Another  of  iht  celebrated  worb  of 
Praxiteles  was  his  statue  of  Eros.  It  ma  pie- 
served  at  Thespiae,  where  it  was  dedsested  br 
Phryne ;  and  an  interesting  story  is  told  of  tbe 
manner  in  which  she  beoune  poasesssd  of  ii 
Praxiteles  had  promised  to  give  Phryne  whicherer 
of  his  works  she  might  choose,  but  he  was  onyi!- 
ling  to  tell  her  which  of  them,  in  his  own  opinno. 
was  the  best  To  discover  this,  she  sent  a  fUve 
to  tell  Praxiteles  that  a  fire  had  broken  out  io  hii 
house,  and  that  most  of  his  works  had  slrea^j 
perished.  On  hearing  this  message,  the  aitst 
rushed  out,  exclaiming  that  all  his  toil  was  lost,  if 
the  fire  had  touched  his  Satyr  or  hm  Eros.  Upoa 
this  Phryne  confessed  the  stratagem,  and  choK  tbe 
Eros.  This  statue  was  removed  to  Robk  bf 
Caliguh,  restored  to  Thespiae  by  CUndius,  isd 
carried  back  by  Nero  to  Rome,  where  it  stood  is 
Pliny's  time  in  the  schools  of  Octavia,  and  it  Mr 
perished  in  the  conflagration  of  that  huildiiif  in 
the  reign  of  Titus.  Praxiteles  had  2  sods,  who 
were  aUo  distinguished  sculptors,  Timarcboi  aa^ 
Cephisodotus. 

PraidtfaSa  (npa^i$4a),  daughter  of  Phns!on» 
and  Diogenia,  was  the  wife 'of  Erechthetis,  sod 
mother  of  Cecrops,  Pandoras,  Motion,  Oiseos, 
Procris,  Creusa,  Chthonia,  and  Orithyia. 

Preidftoi,  a  people  in  Oallia  Aquitsnics  at  tlie 
foot  of  the  Pyrenees. 

PreUna  Laoos  (Logo  di  (h$tiglum\  a  lake  in 
Etruria  near  the  coast,  near  the  N.  end  of  wbich 
was  a  small  island. 

PnrpeainthlU  (npeir^ti'Oof ),  one  of  the  snalltf 
Gyclades,  between  Oliaros  and  Siphnos. 

Pliimldaf ,  that  is,  a  son  of  Prism,  b j  Jim 
name  Hector,  Paris,  Helenas,  De^hobos,  sad  tbc 
other  sons  of  Priam,  are  fre^uoitiy  called. 

Pziimiu  (nplafMs\  the  fiunonskingof  Tror,a! 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  He  was  s  »n  « 
Laomedon  and  Strymo  or  Plada.  His  od^^ 
name  is  said  to  have  been  Podarees,  i-e.  "*<&« 
swiftrfooted,"  which  was  changed  into  Priann* 
"  the  ransomed**  (fiwm  wpfc^iw),  becaose  he  v» 
the  only  surviving  son  of  Laomedon  and  vaa  rs» 
somed  by  his  suter  Hesione,  after  he  hsd  iiiu«i' 
into  the  hands  of  Hercules.  He  is  said  to  bare 
been  fint  married  to  Arisbe,  the  daughter  •< 
Merops,  by  whom  he  became  the  fother  of  A««- 
cus  ;  but  afterwards  he  gave  up  Arisbe  to  np*- 
cu^  and  married  Hecuba,  by  whom  he  had  the 
following  children:  Hector,  Alexander  or  Ptf* 
Deiphobus,  Helenus,  Pamroon,  Polites,  Mtsp^J^- 
Hipponous,  Polydorus,  Troilos,  Crensa,  Laod'* 
Polyxena,  and  Cassandra.  By  other  womw  »« 
had  a  great  many  chfldien  besides.    AeeoidiDg  » 
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.tradition,  he  was  the  father  of  50 
**?*  'hMn  were  children  of  Hecuba,  to 
^^^  4dd  an  equal  namber  of  daughters. 
^  '^  '  part  of  hia  reign,  Priam  is  said  to 

*  ^  "l  the  Phrygian*  in  their  war  against 
'■*'  f^    When  ue  Greeks  landed  on  the 

^  *^iam  was  aheady  advanced  in  years, 

**  ^ictiye  part  in  the  war.     Once  only 

*  upon  the  field  of  battle,  to  conclude 

<^  respecting  the  single  combat  be- 

•  j^V-nd  MenelauB.    After  the  death  of 

.  t  isF"  ^,  accompanied  by  Hermes,  went  to 

i^tiilles  to  ransom  his  son^s  body  for  bu- 

^;^  r-  <^ed  it.    His  death  is  not  mentioned 

^  A  M  1^  >*  related  by  later  poets.     When 

.  ^l^  eiered  Troy,  the  aged  king  put  on  his 

^^^^r  ^'1'  on  »®  point  of  rushing  against 

'*'    ^  st  he  was  prevailed  on  by  Hecuba  to 

S  ~  ft-  ^^  herself  and  her  daughters,  as  a 

*"     c«be  altar  of  Zeus.    While  he  was 

^^ ,  ve  temple,  his  son  Polites,  pursued 

^~  "'  fished  into  the  sacred  spot,  and  ex< 

'^       »^t  of  his  father,  whereupon  Priam, 

f/  indignation,  hurled  his  spear  with 

«  gainst  Pyrrhus,  but  was  forthwith 

*=^-  *  ^  latter.  •- Vixgil  mentions  {Aen,  v, 

"  '\.    Priam,  a   sou  of  Polites,  and  a 

^'.ig  Priam. 

**  *"  ^nffoyarot:    flpidyaws^  UpuiyatvSs)^ 

:^  '  ^  ete  on  the  S.  coast,  S.  of  Lyctus, 

-  ^'   ..  Strabo  with  Praesus. 

'  '  '  ]  ,jUaros\  son  of  Dionysus  and  Aphro- 

r  "^  ^  id  that  Aphrodite,  who  was  in  lore 

.  z*^  '\.  went  to  meet  the  god  on  his  return 

i,  *i  *"  ^  soon  abandoned  him,  and  proceeded 

^  ^ir  '^  n  the  Hellespont,  to  give  birth  to  the 

..  £•  ^L    Hera,  who  was  cussatisfied  with 

.  ^  ^  used  her  to  give  birth  to  a  child  of 

.  « .  * '  ts,  who  was  named  Priapus.    The 

m-  ■''poets,  such  aa  Homer  and  Hesiod,  do 

*^M  divinity ;  and  it  was  only  in  later 

^«   ^was  honoured  with  divine  worship. 

.  '   pped  mora  especially  at  Lampsacus 

'    .  «^  ont,  whence  he  is  sometimes  called 

'  ^  '^.     He  was  regarded  as  the  pro- 

'  ^   ^j  both  in  vegetation  and  in  all  ani- 

"^  •    with  an  agricultural  life ;  and  in 

''  ^   ^1  was  worshipped  as  the  protector  of 

"^ ""  >*  and  goats,  of  bees,  of  the  vine,  of 

« 'duoe,  and  even  of  fishing.     Like 

y  presiding  over  agricultural  punuitSi 

-^  ved   to   be  possessed   of  prophetic 

yeometimes  mentioned  in  the  plural. 

*  ^«1  many  attributes  in  common  with 
^isrtility,  the  Orphics  identified  him 

■   -^  yitic  Dionysus,  Hermes,  Helios,  &c. 

^    .-ads  connect  Priapus  with  such  sen- 

^ous  beings  as  Conisalus,  Orthanes, 

,.   "  ^  In  like  manner  he  was  confounded 

j>$  with  Mutunus  or  Muttunus.  the 

^/of  the  fructifying  power  in  nature. 

»    '.-^fcred  to  him  consisted  of  the  first- 

.  .-.  -^  Bs,  vineyards,  and  fields,  of  milk, 

."     .ams,  asses,  and  fishes.    He  was  re- 

.^^  "^  .rvcd  images,  mostly  in  the  form  of 

^st  ^  ig  fruit  in  his  garment,  and  either 

'..      aucopia  in  his  hand.     The  hermae 

'  ^  *  taly,  like  those  of  other  rustic  divi- 

,.  **  Daily  painted  red,  whence  the  god 

^        «r  rmlrieundiu. 

^(ovof,  loiL  npdpret:  UpwKfpf6s\ 
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iTafo&Mi,  Ru.),  a  city  of  Mysia,  on  the  Propontis, 
£.  of  Parium,  with  a  small  but  excellent  harbour. 
It  was  a  colony  of  the  Milesians,  and  a  chief  seat 
of  the  worship  of  Priapus.  The  surrounding  dis- 
trict was  called  Fri&pis  (Ilpicnrlf)  and  PriapSna 
(Jlptamirlji), 

Fittni  \Uptriint',  XlpitiwtU^  Ilpt^iyios:  Prieneus, 
pi.  PriCnenses:  &imnia,  Ru.),  one  of  the  12  Ionian 
cities  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  stood  in  the 
N.  W.  comer  of  Caria,  at  the  S.  foot  of  M.  Mycale, 
and  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Sinus  Latinicus.'  Its 
foundation  was  ascribed  mythically  to  the  Neleid 
Aepytus,  in  conjunction  with  Cadmeans,  from 
whom  it  was  also  called  KaZfjefi,  It  stood  originally 
on  the  seashore,  and  had  2  harbours  and  a  small 
fleet,  but  the  change  in  the  coast  by  the  alluvial 
deposits  of  the  Maeander  left  it  some  distance  in- 
land. It  was  of  much  religious  importance  in  con- 
nection with  the  Panionian  festival  on  M.  Mycale, 
at  which  the  people  of  Priene  took  precedence  in 
virtue  of  their  being  the  supposed  descendants  of 
those  of  Helice  in  Greece  I^per.  The  city  was 
also  oelebnted  as  the  birthplace  of  Bias. 

Prifemiim,  a  town  of  the  Vestini  on  the  £. 
coast  of  central  Italy. 

Primna,  M.  AntOnlus,  a  native  of  Tolosa  in 
Gaul,  was  condemned  of  foivexy  (falsum)  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  was  expelled  the  senate  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  and  was  banished  from  the  ci^. 
After  the  death  of  Nero  (68),  he  was  restored  to 
his  former  rank  by  Galba,  and  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  7th  legion,  which  was  stationed 
in  Pannonia.  He  was  one  of  the  first  gene- 
rals in  Europe  who  declared  in  favour  of  Ves- 
pasian ;  and  he  rendered  him  the  most  important 
services.  In  conjunction  with  the  governors  of 
Moesia  and  Pannonia,  he  invaded  Italy,  gained  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  Vitellian  army  at  Bedri- 
acum,  and  took  Cremona,  which  he  allowed  his 
soldiers  to  pilhige  and  destroy.  He  afterwards 
forced  his  way  into  Rome,  notwithstanding  the  ob- 
stinate resistance  of  the  Vitellian  troops,  and  had 
the  government  of  the  city  till  the  arrival  of  Mu- 
cianus  from  Syria.  [Mucianvs,  No.  2.]  We 
learn  from  Martial,  who  was  a  friend  of  Antonius 
Primus,  that  he  was  alive  at  the  accession  of 
Trajan. 

PriMiinnf,  a  Roman  gnmmarian,  sumamed 
OaetarientiSj  either  because  he  was  bom  at  Caesarea, 
or  educated  there.  He  flourished  about  a.  d.  450, 
and  taught  grammar  at  Constantinople.  He  was  cele- 
brated for  the  extent  and  depth  of  his  grammatical 
knowledge,  of  which  he  has  lef^  the  evidence  in  his 
work  on  the  subject,  entitled  Commeniariorum  pram^ 
maUcorum  JAbri  XVII I,^  addressed  to  his  friend 
and  patron,  the  consul  Julianas.  Other  titles  are, 
however,  frequently  given  to  it.  The  first  1 6  books 
treat  upon  the  eight  parts  of  speech  recognised  by 
the  ancient  grammarians,  letters,  syllables,  &c. 
The  last  2  books  are  on  syntax.  This  treatise 
soon  became  the  standard  work  on  LAtin  grammar, 
and  m  the  epitome  of  Rabanus  Maurus  obtained 
an  extensive  circulation.  The  other  works  of 
Priscianns  still  extant  are:  —  1.  A  grammatical 
catechism  on  12  lines  of  the  Aeneid,  manifestly 
intended  as  a  school  book.  2.  A  treatise  on 
accents.  3.  A  treatise  on  the  symbols  used  to  de- 
note numbers  and  weights,  and  on  coins  and  num> 
bcrs.  4.  On  the  metres  of  Terence.  5.  A  tnuis- 
latioQ  of  the  Xlpo^v/ivdir/Mrra  (FraeeMrcHamemta) 
of  Hcrmogenes.     6.  On  the  declensions  of  noona. 
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7.  A  pom  on  the  eotDeror  Anantjaim  in  312 
liexameten,  with  a  prence  in  22  iambic  lines. 

8.  A  piece  J)e  PomderUms  et  Menwrii^  in  vene. 

9.  An  Epitome  phtmmomtuon^  or  De  Siderihmt^  in 
▼eite.  10.  A  free  tiantbtion  at  the  Perieseftift  of 
Dionysios  in  1427  lines,  manifeetly  made  lor  the 
fautroctum  of  youth.  11.  A  coople  of  epigams. 
The  best  edition  of  Priscianus  is  by  Kranl,  LipsL 
1819—20,  2  Tols.  Sro. 

Priiei&aiii»  ThMdfirns,  a  physician,  and  a 
popil  of  Vindiciannsy  lived  in  the  4th  centoiy  after 
Christ.  He  is  supposed  to  haye  lived  at  the  court 
of  Ccmstanuni^le,  and  to  have  attained  the  dignity 
of  Archiater.  He  is  the  author  of  a  Latin  work, 
entitled,  Rerum  Medicarmn  Ubri  Quaiuor^  pub- 
lished in  1532,  both  at  Stiasbui]^  and  at  Basel 

Pziscnf  (nfftiTKos),  a  Byiantine  historian,  was 
a  native  of  Panium  in  Thrace,  and  was  one  of  the 
ambassadors  sent  by  Theodosius  the  Younger  to 
Attiia,  A.  D.  44.1  He  died  about  471.  Priscns 
wrote  an  account  of  his  embaasy  to  Attila, 
enriched  by  digressions  on  the  life  and  reign  of 
that  king.  Tho  work  was  in  8  books,  but  only 
fragments  of  it  have  corns  down  to  na.  Priscns 
was  an  excellent  and  trustworthy  historian,  and  his 
style  was  remarkably  elegant  and  pure.  The  ficag- 
meats  are  published  with  those  of  Dexippiu  and 
others,  by  Bekker  and  Niebuhr,  in  the  Bonn  Col- 
lection of  the  Bylantinel^  1829,  8to. 

Priioiii,  Habrldliii,  son-in-law  of  Thrasea  Pae- 
tus,  and,  like  him,  distinguished  by  his  love  of 
virtue,  philosophy,  and  Ubertv.  He  was  quaestor 
in  Achaia  during  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  tribune  of 
the  plebs  a.  n.  56.  When  Thrasea  was  put  to 
death  by  Nero  (66),  Priscua  was  banished  from 
Italy.  He  was  reoOled  to  Rome  by  Galba  (68) ; 
but  in  consequence  of  his  freedom  of  speech  and 
lore  of  independence,  he  was  again  banished  by 
Vespasian,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  put  to 
death  by  order  of  this  emperor.  His  life  was 
written  by  Herennina  Senedo  at  the  request  of  his 
widow  Fannia  ;  and  the  tymnt  Domitian,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  work,  subsequently  mit  Senecio  to 
death,  and  sent  Fannia  into  exile.  Priscua  left  a 
son,  Helvidins,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Domitian. 

Priaeiu,  Serviliiis.  The  Prisci  were  an  an- 
cient family  of  the  Servilia  gens,  and  filled  the 
highest  offices  of  the  state  during  the  eady  years 
of  the  republic  They  also  bore  the  agnomen  of 
Structui^  which  is  always  appended  to  their  name 
in  the  Fasti,  till  it  was  supplanted  by  that  of  Fide> 
nas,  which  was  first  obtained  by  Q.  Servilins  Pri»* 
cus  Stractus,  who  took  Fidenae  in  his  dictatorship, 
B.  c.  435,  and  which  was  also  borne  by  his  de- 
scendants. 

FxiBou,  Tarqni2iIiuL  [TAaauiNxus.] 

PrlTemnm  (Privemas,-atis:  Pipemo)^  an  an- 
cient town  of  Latlum  on  the  river  Amasenus,  be- 
longed to  the  Volsciana  It  was  conquered  by  the 
Romans  at  an  early  period,  and  was  subsequently 
made  a  colony. 

ProaeresXas  (IlpocupcViot),  a  teacher  of  rhe- 
toric, was  a  native  of  Armenia,  and  was  bom  about 
A.  D.  276.  He  first  studied  at  Antioch  under 
Ulpian,  and  afterwards  at  Athens  under  Julianus. 
He  became  at  a  later  time  the  chief  teacher  of 
rhetoric  at  Athens,  and  enjoyed  a  very  high  repu- 
tation.    He  died  368,  in  his  92od  ^'^ear. 

Pr&balinthui  {UpoSdXivBot  \  XlpoSa\l<Tios\  a 
dcmus  in  Attica,  S.  of  Marathon,  belonging  to  the 
tribe  Pandionis. 
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PxobatiCa  {Upofaria\  a  river  of  Boeolis,  vWch, 
after  passbg  through  the  texritocy  of  Tnchin,  and 
receiving  ito  tributary  the  HeiCTna,  flowed  m» 
the  lake  Copais. 

Prffbu,  AmbSXhs.    [Nipos,  Coimiuvs.] 

PtSbni,  K.  AxaSStoM^  Robub  emperor  a-ih 
276 — 282,  was  a  native  of  SirminiD  in  PumoKia, 
and  rose  to  distinction  by  his  military  sbilitks. 
He  was  appointed  by  the  emperot  Tadfioa  goTtnor 
of  the  whole  East,  and,  upon  the  death  of  that  tort^ 
reign,  the  purple  was  focoed  i^ion  his  scocptsDoe 
by  the  armies  of  Syria.   The  down&Il  of  Flotiairai 
speedily  removed  his  only  rival  [FLuuAKrs],aad 
hie  was  enthusiastically  hailed  by  the  united  Toiee 
of  the  senate,  the  people,  and  the  legioni.   Be 
reign  of  Probus  pcesents  a  series  of  the  moit  bril- 
liant achievements.     He  defisatcd  the  hsrbuiuB 
on  the  frontiers  of  Ganl  and  lUyriam,  and  i& 
other  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  put  dova 
the  rebellions  ef  Satumimu  at  Alezandns,  asd  of 
Proculua  and  Bobosus  in  GaaL    But,  after  end- 
ing all  external  and  internal  foea,  he  was  killed  a: 
Sirmium  by  his  own  aoldiecs,  who  had  6sn  is 
mutiny  against  hxm,  becanse  be  had  empIoTed 
them  in  laborious  publie  works.    Pxofaos  «»  a 
just  and  virtuous  as  he  was  warlike,  and  i»  ^ 
servedly  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  ^ 
of  the  Roman  emperors. 

FKobu,  YUidiii.  L  Of  Beiytiis,  a  lUsc 
grammarian,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Nero.  T^ 
this  Probus  we  may  assign  those  aaaotz'ix) 
on  Terence,  from  which  frajg;ments  are  qaoied  ^ 
the  Scholia  on  the  dramatist— 8.  ABooian^ 
marian,  flourished  some  years  before  A.  Oelliiu.  id 
therefore  about  the  bq^inning  of  the  2Dd  ceocn- 
He  was  the  author  of  conunentarica  on  Virgil,  a^- 
possessed  a  copy  of  a  portion  at  \aaX  oT  *ir 
Oeoigica,  which  had  been  corrected  by  tbe  b&<i  ^ 
the  poet  himaelfl  These  are  the  conuaentKia  p 
frequently  cited  by  Servina ;  bat  the  Stidu  « 
Buci^ioa  wt  Geotg^ca^  now  extant,  under  the  nas: 
of  Probus,  behuig  to  a  much  later  period,  t^a 
Probua  was  probably  the  author  of  the  life  of  P^ 
sius,  commonly  ascribed  to  Sttetanius.'Tben  ^ 
extant  a  work  upon  grammar,  in  2  books,  esutH 
M.  Valtrii  Probi  Grammatkae  ItutiMiMf ;  ^. 
this  work  was  probably  not  written  by  eiilt^  ^^ 
the  preceding  grammarians  It  is  published  m  i : 
collections  of  Putschius,  Hannov.  1603,  acd  - 
Lindemann,  Lips.  1831. 

Ptgea«,  one  of  the  fiibuloaa  kings  of  Alba  Lnj>> 
succeeded  Aventinus,  and  reigned  23  years :  he  m 
the  father  of  Numitor  and  AmuUns. 

PrSehjrta  (Prodda),  an  island  off  the  coast  A 
Campania  near  the  promontwy  Misenum,  i»  «^- 
to  have  been  torn  away  by  an  earthquake  ciu^'? 
from  this  promontory  or  fitun  the  neighUc::-' 
island  of  Pithecosa  or  A^nxri^ 

Fioelef  (HpoicX^s),  one  of  the  twin  sors  ' 
Aristodemas.    For  details  aee  Eurtstbsne^^ 

PrOellU  (llp6K\0i)y  ^nm^mt*^  Diodtxkti*  l<^^ 

^oxos)^  the  successor,  from  hia  being  regarded  a>  :^ 
genuine  successor  of  Plato  in  doctrine,  was  one  (t  t- 
D)ost  celebrated  teachers  of  the  Neoplatonic  ub^  • 
He  was  bom  at  Byzantium  a.  n.  412,  bat  «: - 
brought  up  at  Xanthus  in  Ljcia,  to  which  citj  L . 
parento  belonged,  and  which  Piodns  hinueli  r.- 
garded  as  his  native  place.  He  stwiied  at  Alt^x:- 
dria  under  Olympiodorus,  and  afterwards  at  A:.<.ii3 
under  Plutarchus  and  Syriannn  At  aa  esrlv  ^^ 
his  philosophical  attainnieiito  atttaetad  the  attif- 
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tion  nd  Mtmintion  ti  his  coBtemponriet.  He  kid 
vhtten  hit  coraiMntarj  on  the  Tlraaeaf  of  Plato, 
ftt  veU  as  mtaxj  other  traatiMf  by  hi«  2ftth  year. 
Go  the  death  of  SyriaDns  Pncloa  MKoeadtd  him 
ill  bii  achool,  and  inhcfited  fiom  hint  the  house  in 
which  he  leaided  and  langht.      Marinna  in  his 
life  of  Prodtti  recocda,  with  interne  admiration,  the 
perfection  to  which  hie  nMater  attained  in  all  nt- 
too.    The  highest  of  theaa  Tirtmea  were,  in  the 
etUsaatioD  of  Mariniia,  ihoee  of  a  purifying  and 
ascetic  kind.    From  animal  food  he  almoit  totally 
ab^taioed^  fiuts  and  rigila  he  ohserred  with  acni' 
puJous  exactitude.    The  reTeraiee  with  which  he 
honoured  tlie  son  and  moon  would  seem  to  have 
beea  onboonded.    He  celebiated  all  the  impor- 
taiU  religious  festivals  of  every  nstion,  himtelf 
n^mpoeibg  hymns  in  honour  net  only  of  Grecian 
deities,  bat  of  thoae  of  other  nations  aW    Nor 
trere  departed  heroes  and  philoeophen  excepted 
frum  this  religious  veuerstion  ;  and  he  eten  per- 
formed iscred  rites  in  honour  of  the  departed 
-f'irits  of  the  entire  human  race.     It  was  of  course 
-jot  surprising  that  such  a  man  should  be  faTonred 
with  varioui  apparitions  and  miraculous  interpoii- 
tions  of  the  gods.     He  used  to  tell  how  a  god  had 
noe  appeared  and  proclaimed  to  him  the  glory  of 
txic  city.    But  the  atill  higher  grade  of  what,  in 
th«  iaagoage  of  the  school,  was  termed  the  thewgic 
virtue,  he  attained  by  his  profoand  meditations  on 
the  orachrs,and  the  Oririiic  and  Cbaldaic  mysteries, 
into  the  profound  secrets  of  which  he  was  initiated 
i>r  .Isciepigenia,  the  daughter  of  Plutarehas,  who 
liyae  was  in  complete  possession  of  the  thewgic 
knowledge  end  discipline,  which  had  descended  to 
I  or  from  the  great  Nestorius.   He  profited  so  much 
t>r   her  instructions,  as  to  be  able,  accordmg  to 
MAiinns*  to  call  down  rain  in  a  time  of  dioi^ht,  to 
:  >p  an  earthquake,  and  to  piocare  the  immediate 
:.-rT<*ntian  of  Aescukpius  to  cure  the  dai^hter  of 
friend  Archiadas.     Proclus  died  a.  n.  4ft5i. 
>tir:ng  the  last  5  years  <^  his  life  he  had  become 
prrannuated,  his  strength  having  been  exhausted 
y  his  fastings  and  other  ascetic  practices.     Am  a 
.hiltasopher  Proclus  enjoyed  the  highest  celebrity 
jiKi^rifr  bis  contempocaries  and  successors;  but  his 
'i«;if«ophical  system  is  characterised  by  vagueness, 
.V  t^tic'iMnu  and  want  of  good  sense.     He  professed 
^lat  bis  design  was  not  to  bring  forward  views  of 
«  ovk-n,  but  simply  to  expound  Plato,  in  doing 
t  .th  he  proceeded  on  the  idea  duU  everything 
.  i',Ato  must  be  brought  into  accordance  with  the 
,  f  iu.-al  theology  of  Orpheus.     He  wrote  a  sepa* 
\:c  work  on  the  coincidence  of  the  doctrines  of 
T^hrua,  Pythsfforas,  and  Plato.     It  was  in  much 
,-  cAxne  spirit  that  he  attempted  to  blend  together 
.  •   I  »^cal  method  of  Aristotle  and  the  finnciful 
>  (  nkstiiins  o(  Neoplatonic  mvsticism.     Several  of 
'  »r>rka  of  Proclns  are  still  exant     The  most 
.•mMTtMnt   of  them   consist  of  Commentaries  on 

•  t<-«  a  treati«e  on  various  theological  and  philo- 
'I  iral  subjects*  There  is  no  complete  edition  of 
.  'it^      The  edition  of  Cousin  (Paris,  6  vols. 

I  i^20 — 1827)  contains  the  following  treatises 

*r«  clus  :  —  On  Providence  and  Fate  ;  On  Ten 

«    C4    about  Providence ;    On   the   Nature    of 

'  ;    a  Commentary  on  the  Alcibiades,  and  a 

rn>-ritafy  on  the  Pannenides.     The  other  prin- 

'vorks  of  Proclus  are :  — On  the  Theology  of 

'  -^  in  0  l)ooks ;  Theological  £lem*tnts ;  a  Conv 

'.tirr  on  the  Timaeas  of  Plato;  five  Hymns  of 

*  Orphic  character.     Several  of  these  have  been 
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tnmshited  into  English  by  Thomas  Taylor.  Pio- 
doa  was  also  a  distingnished  mathematiciaB  and 
grammariBn.  His  CommeintarieB  sn  the  fiat  book 
of  Endid,  and  en  the  Works  and  Days  of  Hesiod 
are  still  cadant 

Fnene  (IV^cFiy),  daughter  of  king  Pandion  of 
Athens,  and  wifis  of  Tereus.  Her  story  is  given 
under  Tbrbu& 

FWMlUlteU  (npeK^n^o-es,  or  IIpetir^mHror 
L  e.  Faum^aiemdy  il/arsMmi),an  island  of  the  Pn>- 
pontis  which  takes  from  it  ite  modem  name  {Sea  oj 
Marmam)  off  the  N.  coast  of  Mysia,  N.W.  of  the 
peninsiUa  of  Cyxicns  or  Dolienisu  The  latter  was 
also  called  Proconnesus  from  9p6i  (/aum)  because 
it  waa  a  fisvouhte  resort  of  deer  in  the  fawning; 
season,  whenee  it  was  also  called  XlavhonBesiia 
{*E^aipimia9§y  i.  e.  dtar-itland);  and  the  two  were 
distinguished  by  the  names  of  Old  and  New  Pn>> 
coanesQs.  The  island  was  oelebiated  for  its  marble  i 
and  hence  its  modem  name.  It  was  the  native 
place  of  the  poet  Ajustbas. 

Piooftpliif  (Upoic6wi»t),    L  A  native  of  Cilicia, 
and  a  relative  of  the  emperor  Julian,  served  with 
distiaetion    nnder   Constantios    II.   and   Joiian. 
Having  incarred  the  suspicions  of  Jofvian  and  of 
his  suecessor  Valens,  Procopius  remained  in  con- 
cealment for  about  2  years  ;  bat  in  a.  Dw  365  he 
was  pcsdaimed  emperor  at  Constantinople,  while 
Valens  was  staying  at  Caesarea  in  Cappadoda. 
Both  parties  prepared  for  war.     In  the  following 
year  (366)  the  forces  of  Procopius  were  defeated 
in  2  great  battles.     Precopins  nimself  was  taken 
MJsoner,  and  put  to  death  by  order  of  Valens. «« 
1^.  An  eminent  Byiantine  historian,  was  bom  at 
Caesarea  in  Palestine  about  ▲.  n.  500.    He  want 
to  Constantinople  when  still  a  yming  man,  and 
there  obtained  so  much  distinction  as  an  advocate 
and  a  professor  of  eloquence,  that  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  Belisarins,  wh^D  appointed   him  his 
secretary  in  5*i7.    In  ^is  capacity  Pioeopius  ac- 
companied the  great  hero  on  his  different  waa  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and   Itely,  being   frequently  em- 
ployed in  stale  business  of  importaneeii  or  in  con- 
ducting military  expeditions.    Pteoopins  returned 
with  Belisarins  to  Constaatiaople  a  little  before 
542.     His  eminent  taloits  were  appreciated  by 
the  emperor  Justinian,  who  conferred  upon  him  the 
title  of  illustcis,  made  him  a  senator,  and  in  562 
created  him  prefect  of  Constantinople.     Procopius 
died  about  the    same  time    as  Justinisa,  565. 
As  an  historian  Procopius  deserves  great  praise. 
His  style  is  good,  formed  apon  classic  models, 
often  eh^ant,  and  generally  mil  of  vigour.     His 
works  are :  —  I .  //tistortcs  ('l9Topi«4),  in  8  books  ; 
viz.  2  On  tig  Pertian  War,  containing  the  period 
from  408—553,  and  treating  more  fully  of  the  au- 
thor*s  own  times  ;  2  0»  Me  War  with  tk$  Vamdah, 
395^545 ;  4  On  (A«  Gijikie  YTar,  or  properiy 
speaking,  only  3  books,  the  4  th  (8th)  being  a  sort 
of  supplement  containing  various  matters,  and  going 
down  to  the  beginning  of  553w     It  was  continued 
by  Agathias  till  559.    The  work  is  extremely  in- 
teresting ;  the  descriptions  of  the  habits,  &c.  of 
the  barbarians  are  faithful  and  done  in  a  masterly 
style.  — 2.   On  iU  PnUie  Buildings  erected  tf 
Justinian  (Krlir/iara),  in  6  books.   A  work  equally 
interesting  and  valuable  in  its  kind,  though  appa- 
rently too  much  seasoned  with  flattery  of  the  em- 
peror. ^^  3.  Jmcdota  (*Ar^«8oTa),  a  collection  of 
anecdotes,  some  of  them  witty  and  pleasant,  but 
others  most  indecent,  reflecting  upon  Justinian,  the 
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empress  Theodora,  Belinriui,  and  other  eminent 
pemnib  It  ia  a  complete  C^hvuiqus  Soomdaleum  of 
the  court  of  Constantinople,  from  549  till  562.  — 
4.  OroHomtSj  probably  extzacta  from  the  ^  Hiatory,** 
which  is  ratner  overstocked  with  luuaoguea  and 
speeches.  The  best  edition  of  the  collected  works 
of  Procopios  is  by  Dindorf^  Bonn,  3  Tola.  8vo. 
1833—1838. 

Prooris  (Up6Kpit\  daughter  of  Erechtheus  and 
wife  of  Cephaloa.    For  details  see  Ckphalus. 

Proorutef  {npQKpo6anis)^  that  is,  ''the 
Stretcher,**  a  aumame  of  the  fiunous  robber  Po- 
lypemon  or  Damaates.  He  uied  to  tie  all  travel- 
lers who  fell  into  his  hands  upon  a  bed :  if  they 
were  shorter  than  the  bed,  he  stretched  their  limbs 
till  they  were  of  the  same  length ;  if  they  were 
longer  than  the  bed,  he  made  them  of  the  same 
size  by  catting  off  some  of  their  limbs.  He  was 
aUin  by  Theseus,  on  the  Cephissus  in  Attica.  The 
bed  of  Procrustes  is  used  proverbially  tjen  at  the 
present  day. 

C.  PrScUStoit  a  Roman  eques,  one  of  the 
friends  of  Augustus,  was  sent  by  the  latter,  after 
the  victory  at  Actiuni,  to  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
It  is  of  this  Proculeius  that  Horace  speaks  (Cbrm. 
ii.  2).  He  is  said  to  have  divided  his  property 
with  his  brothers  (perhaps  cousins)  Caepio  and 
Murena,  who  had  lost  their  property  in  the  civil 
wars.  Proculeius  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  taking 
gypsum,  when  suffering  from  a  disease  in  the 
stomach. 

Prooliliu,  the  jurist,  was  the  contempoxaiy  of 
the  jurist  Nerva  the  younger,  who  was  probably 
the  &ther  of  the  emperor  Nerva.  The  net  that 
Proculus  gave  his  name  to  the  school  or  sect  {Pro- 
euUam  or  Proculeiani^  as  the  name  is  also  written), 
which  was  opposed  to  that  of  the  Sabiiiiani,  shows 
that  he  was  a  jurist  of  note.  Proculus  is  often 
cited,  and  there  are  37  extracts  from  him  in  the 
Digest  from  his  8  books  of  Epistolae.  He  appean 
to  have  written  notes  on  Labeo.  Some  writers 
suppose  that  Proculus  i^  the  Licinius  Proculus, 
who  was  Praefectus  Praetorio  under  Otho. 

Proeiiliu,  JqUui,  a  Roman  senator,  is  said  in 
the  legend  of  Romulus  to  have  informed  the  sorrow- 
ing Roman  people,  after  the  strange  departure  of 
their  king  from  the  world,  that  Romulus  had  de- 
scended from  heaven  and  appeared  to  him,  bidding 
him  tell  the  people  to  honour  him  in  future  as  a 
god  under  the  name  of  Quirinus. 

FrSdlcoB  (np^ticos),  the  celebrated  sophist, 
was  a  native  of  lulis  in  the  island  of  Ceos.  He 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  and 
subsequently ;  but  the  date  cannot  be  determined 
either  of  his  birth  or  of  his  death.  Prodicus  came 
frequently  to  Athens  on  the  public  business  of  his 
native  city.  He  was  brought  forward  in  the 
Clouds  and  the  Bird$  of  Aristophanes,  which  be- 
long respectively  to  B.  c.  423  nnd  414.  Prodicus 
is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  teachers  of  Isocrates, 
and  he  was  alive  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  So- 
crates (399).  Suidaa  rektes  that  Prodicus  was 
put  to  death  by  the  Athenians  as  a  corrupter  of 
the  youthf  but  this  statement  sounds  very  sus- 
picious. He  is  mentioned  both  by  Plato  and 
Xcnophon  with  more  respect  than  the  other  so- 
phists. Like  Protagoras  and  others  he  travelled 
thn)ugh  Greece,  delivering  lectures  for  money, 
and  in  this  way  he  amassed  a  large  fortune. 
«e  iMwd  especial  attention  to  the  correct  use  of 
words.     We  have  the  suUt^pce  of  one  of  his  lec- 
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totes  pieaerfed  by  Xenophon  in  the  weil*koA«a 
fiible,  called  *"  The  Choice  of  HcRoks.**   When 
Hercoles,  as  he  enteied  upon  maahood,  vat  spn 
the  point  of  choosing  between  lirtae  aad  tkc 
there  appeared  to  him  two  womca,  the  ooe  v: 
dignified  beauty,  adorned  with  parity,  moiotv, 
and  discretion,  the  other  of  a  Toluptnmv  fonm  lai 
meretricious  look  and  dress.    The  latter  proDued 
to  lead  him  by  the  shortest  road,  withoot  soy  tci. 
to  the  enjoyment  of  every  pleasure.   The  etkx, 
while  she  reminded  him  <j  his  anoeston  and  fiu 
noble  nature^  did  not  conceal  from  him  thtttk 
gods  have  granted  nothing  really  beaotifil  mi 
good  without  toil  and  labour.    The  fcnacr  sovtt 
to  deter  him  from  the  path  of  viftae  bj  orpe  u* 
difficulties ;  the  latter  nnpressed  upon  bnn  i^ 
emptiness  of  pleasure,  and  the  honour  sod  \a^- 
ness  flowing  from  a  life  of  virtae.    Thempc'- 
Hercules  decided  in  favour  of  virtae. 

Proena  (IV^^ra),  a  town  of  ThesislT  istl* 
W.  part  of  the  district  Phthiotis,  on  the  W.  ibw 
of  M.  Narthacius,  and  near  the  souees  of  t- 
Apidanus. 

Proetldoi.    [Proxtus.] 

ProetOf  (Il/wtrof ),  son  of  Abas  and  Ooik- 
and  twin-brother  of  Acrisius.    In  the  disfn»  i^- 
tween  the  2  brotheia  for  the  kingdom  of  .iT. 
Proettts  was  expelled,  whereopon  he  fled  to  \vx  • 
in  Lycia,  and  married  Antea  or  Stheneboea,  -' 
daughter  of  the  latter.     With  the  ssaifanR 
lobates,  Proetos  was  restored  to  his  kingdoa.^ 
took  Tiiyns,  which  was  now  fortified  by  ti^^^ 
clopeSb     Acrisius  then  shared  his  kiufdom  rz 
his  brother,  surrendering  to  him  Tirras,  Vi^ 
and  the  coast  of  Aigolis.     By  his  wife,  Pw^ 
became  the  &ther  of  3  daughters,  Lysip^  |r^; 
no£,  and   Iphianassa,  who  are  often  mautf: 
undier  the  general  name  of  ProotidM.    ^^ 
these  daughters  arrived  at  the  age  of  im:^?> 
they  were  stricken  with  madness,  the  oa»'^ 
which  is  differently  related.     Some  lay  ^  • 
was  a  punishment  inflicted  upon  them  by  l'- 
nysus,  because  they  had  des|nsed  hii  vo^* 
others  relate  that  they  were  driven  mad  br  Ei-a> 
because  they  presumed  to  consider  themielfess^ 
handsome  than  the  goddess,  or  because  tbej  :>' 
stolen  some  of  the  gold  of  her  statue.    The  b^> 
spread  to  the  other  women  of  Argos  ;  till atl^-^ 
Proetus  agreed  to  divide   his  kingdom  brt«: ' 
Melampus  and  his  brother  Bias,  upon  the  f^** 
promising  that  he  would  cure  the  women  of  ^ 
madness.     Helampus  then  chose  the  most  r:':«^ 
among  the  young  men,  gave  chase  to  the  !^ 
women,  amid  shouting  and  dancing,  and  di^ 
them  ns  far  as  Sicyon.     During  this  pur»uit,  1^ 
no5'  died,  but  the  2  other  daughten  were  csm 
by  Mehunpus  by  means  of  purificatioos,  and  «tf* 
then  married  to  Melampus  and  Bias.    The  \^' 
where  the  cure  was  effected  upon  his  daogbtrt^  >i 
not  the  same  in  all  traditiwis,  some  mem  i-o  A 
the  well  Anigros,  others  the  fountain  Ciiu-r    I 
Arcadia,  or  Lusi  in  Arcadia.    Besides  these  dau«*:i 
ters,   Proetus  had  a  son,  Megapenthet.    W>  I 
Bellerophon  came  to  Proetus  to  be  purified  -i^ 
murder  which  he  had  committed,  the  wife  of  Prt» 
tus  fell  in  love  with  him;  but,  as  Bellent^ 
declined  her  advances,  she  charged  him  bifafl 
Proetus  with  having  made  improper  proposals  tl 
her.     Proetus  then  sent  BeUotiphon  to  JofcaM  u 
Lycia,  with  a  letter  desiring  the  latter  to  mcrd« 
Bellerophon.     [ Bkllxkopbok.]  —  Aooordiog  tt 
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Grid  {M^L  ▼.  238)  Aeriains  was  azpdled  fnm  his 
kipgdom  hy  Praetoi ;  aad  Penent,  the  gfandtoQ  of 
Icniim,  atcaged  his  gnndfrther  by  tiinung  Ptoe- 
tuf  iaio  stone  by  meons  of  the  head  of  Mednn. 

Maltlitui  (IIpofti|^i»f),  ton  of  the  Titan 
lapetni  and  Clymene,  and  brother  of  Atlaa,  Me> 
ooetitti,  and  Epimetheua.     Hit  name  signifies 
**  forethoiight,^*  as  that  of  his  brother  Epimethens 
denotes  **  afterthought."     Once  in  the  reign  of 
Zeus,  when  gods  and  men  were  dispntuig  with 
one  anothor  at  Mecone  (afterwards  Sicyon),  Pro- 
me theoi,  with  a  view  of  deceiving  Zens,  cut  np  a 
boll  and  divided  it  into  two  parts:  he  wrapped  np 
the  best  parts  and  the  intestines  in  the  skin,  and 
at  the  top  he  placed  the  stomach,  which  is  one  of 
the  worst  parts,  while  the  second  heap  fonsitted 
of  the  bones  covered  with  &t.   When  Zeos  pointed 
out  to  him  how  badly  he  had  made  the  division, 
Prometheus  desired  him  to  choose,  but  Zens,  in  his 
aniter,  and  seeing  through  the  stratagem  of  Pro- 
metheus, chose  the  heap  of  bones  covered  with  the 
hu    The  father  of  the  gods  avenged  himself  by 
withholding  fixe  fimn  mortals,  but  Prometheus 
stole  it  in  a  hoUow  tube  (rdptfiyl,  ferula).    Zeus 
therrapon  chained  Prometheus  to  a  pilbur,  where 
an  cagie  consomed  in  the  daytime  his  liver,  which 
was  reatored  in  each  succeeding  night    Prome- 
theus waa  thus  exposed  to  perpetual  tortun ;  but 
iJ(*nulce  killed  the  eagle  and  delivered  the  suf- 
frrer,  with  the  consent  of  Zeus,  who  in  thif  way  had 
ao  opportonity  of  allowing  his  son  to  gain  immortal 
tame.     Further  in  order  to  punish  men  Zens  gave 
Pandocm  as  a  present  to  Epimethens,  in  oonse- 
qoence  of  which  diseases  and  suffsrings  of  every 
k  ind  befieU  mortals.     [  For  details,  see  Pandora. ] 
i"ba  is  an  outline  of  the  legend  about  Prometheus, 
stM  contained  in  the  poems  of  Hesiod.  —  Aeschylus, 
in  hie  tiilogy  Prometknu^  added  various  new  fea- 
tures to  this  legend.    Although  Prometheus  be- 
1  nsed  to  the  Titans,  he  is  nevertheless  represented 
Ur  Aeachyltts  as  having  auisted  Zeus  against  the 
i'ltaaa.     Bat  when  Zeus  wanted  to  extirpate  the 
^*hol«  mes  of  man,  whose  place  he  proposed  to 
."  .'i  by  an  entirely  new  race  of  beings,  Prometheus 
t  revcsited  the  execution  of  the  scheme,  and  saved 
i.ioJciad  from  destruction.    Prometheus  further 
'.-priTed  them  of  their  knowledge  of  the  future, 
-  <l  RmTe  them  hope  instead.    He  taught  them 
;  e  nae  of  fire,  made  them  acquainted  with  ar* 
itt««tim(,  astronomy,  mathematics,  writing,  the 
.-v^atmeiit  of  domestic  animals,  navigation,  medi- 
;*e«   the  art  of  prophecy,  woiking  in  metal,  and 
the   other  arts.    But,  as  he  bad  acted  in  all 

•  *-««  tlaings  contimiy  to  tlie  will  of  Zeus,  the  latter 
r.lf-red   Hephaestus  to  chain  him  to  a  rock  in 

-.  tiam,     waich   was   done  in   the  presence  of 
'itfie  and  Bia,  two  ministers  of  Zeus.     Prome- 

•  -1%,  however,  still  continued  to  defy  Zeus,  and 
:.^re<l  that  it  was  the  decree  of  fate,  by  which 
•  ■  wae  destined  to  be  dethroned  by  his  own  son. 

•  I'rometbcos  steadfastly  refused  to  give  any 
^'lAXiMtMtim  of  this  decree,  Zeus  hurled  him  into 
VtATUA*  togetker  with  the  rock  to  which  he  was 

After  the  lapse  of  a  long  time,  Prome- 

■vCiained  to  the  upper  world,  to  endure  a  freah 

4f£  ■ufbciog,  for  be  waa  now  fastened  to  Ml 

and  his  liver  devoured  by  an  eagle,  aa  ro- 

.i  «o  C^reHeaiedic  legend.   Thiaatateofanfiering 

.  tA  Im-^  until  some  other  god,  of  his  own  accord, 

i^4i  taJae  his  pboe»  and  deseend  into  Tartarus 

jjif— -       This  came  to  pass  when  Chiron,  who 
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had  been  ineuraUy  wounded  by  an  anew  of  Her- 
cules, desired  to  go  into  Hades;  and  ZeoM  allowed 
him  to  supply  the  place  of  Prometheus.  Accord- 
ing to  othen,  however,  Zeus  himself  delivered 
Prometheus,  when  the  Titan  was  at  lengdi  pre- 
vailed upon  to  reveal  to  Zeus  the  decree  of  fiite, 
which  was  that,  if  he  should  beeome  by  Thetis 
the  fiuher  of  a  son,  that  son  should  deprive  him  of 
the  sovereignty.  There  was  also  a  legend,  which 
related  that  Prometheus  had  created  man  out  of 
earth  and  water,  either  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  human  race,  or  after  the  flood  of  Deucalion, 
when  Zens  is  said  to  have  ordered  him  and  Athena 
to  make  men  out  of  the  mud,  and  the  winds  to 
breathe  life  into  them.  Prometheua  ia  said  to 
have  given  to  men  a  portion  of  all  the  qualitiea 
possessed  by  the  other  animals  (Her.  Cbrm.  i. 
16.  13).  The  kind  of  earth  out  of  which  Pro- 
metheus formed  men  was  shown  in  later  times 
near  Panopeus  in  Phods.  —  In  the  legend  of 
Prometheus,  he  ofien  appears  in  connection  with 
Athena.  Thus  he  is  said  to  have  been  ptmished 
on  Mt  Caucasus  for  the  criminal  love  he  enter- 
tained for  her :  and  he  is  further  said,  with  her 
assistance,  to  have  ascended  into  heaven,  and  there 
secretly  to  have  lighted  his  torch  at  the  chariot  of 
Helios,  in  order  to  bring  down  the  fire  to  man. 
At  Athens  Prometheus  had  a  sanctuary  in  the 
Academy,  from  whenoe  a  torch-race  took  place  in 
honour  of  him. 

Prtmfiaa  (n^M^m;  Petromez  on  ML  Pr^ 
mma\  a  mountain  fiirtiess  in  the  interior  of  Dal- 
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FrODApIdM  (npev«r(9i|r),  an  Athenian,  is  said 
to  have  been  the  teacher  of  Homer.  He  is  enume- 
rated among  those  who  used  Uie  Pelasgic  letten, 
before  the  introduction  of  the  Phoenician,  and  is 
charaeteriaed  as  a  graoefbl  composer  of  song* 

Pvinax  (npM«0«  ■<>&  of  Talaus  and  Lysi- 
mache,  broUier  of  Adrastus  and  Eriphyle,  and 
father  of  Lycurgus  and  Amphithea.  According 
to  some  traditions  the  Nemean  games  were  insti- 
tttted  in  honour  of  Prooax. 

Frami  (IV^mwi:  n^vyaZoi),  a  town  on  the 
R  coast  of  Cephallenia,  and  one  of  the  4  towns  of 
the  iabnd. 

PrdaSmns  {Jlp6woiMs\  of  Thebes,  aon  of  Oeni- 
adaa,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  auletie 
musicians  of  Greece  at  the  time  of  the  Pelopon- 
neaian  war.  He  was  the  instructor  of  Akibiodea 
in  flute-playing.  He  invented  a  new  sort  of  flute, 
the  compass  of  which  was  such,  that  melodies 
could  be  played  upon  it  in  all  the  3  modes  of 
music,  the  Dorian,  the  Phrygian,  and  the  Lydian, 
for  each  of  which,  before  this  invention,  a  separUe 
flute  had  been  necessary. 

Friiii&iia  {Jlp6not\  son  of  Phegeua,  and  brother 
of  Agenor,  in  conjunction  with  whom  he  alew 
Alcmaeon.    [For  detaila,  aee  Aobnor  and  Alo 

MABON.] 

PrOn&ba,  a  aumame  of  Juno  among  the  Ro- 
mana,  deacribing  her  aa  the  deity  preaiding  over 
mairiage. 

FrSpartliu,  Sex.  AurilXai,  the  Roman  poet, 
waa  probably  bom  about  B.a  51.  He  telle  us 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Umbria,  where  it  borden 
on  Etmria,  but  nowhere  mentions  the  exact  spot. 
He  was  not  descended  from  a  frmily  of  any  dis- 
tinction (ii.  24.  37),  and  he  was  denrived  of  his 
paternal  estate  by  an  marian  divisien,  probably 
that  in  36,  after  tha  Suilian  ww.    Al  the  ' — 
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of  thk  miArtona  he  had  not  ^net  ■■iiniinl  tbe 
ipga  vtriUty  and  ma  ihcnfan  SBder  16  jean 
of  age.  Ha  had  already  laat  his  Ctther,  wh%  it 
has  been  coojectered,  waa  eae  af  the  Tictiais  ncri- 
fioed  after  the  taking  of  Peraiia;  hot  thia  notion 
does  not  net  on  any  ntie&ctory  gromdi.  We 
hare  no  aecoont  of  Piopeitioi^B  cdacation;  bat 
from  one  of  hia  elegica  (xr.  1)  it  wonld  leeB  that 
he  vaa  destined  to  be  an  advooate,  but  abaadaned 
the  pro&flsion  lor  that  ef  paetey.  Tlie  histoiy  of 
his  life,  so  far  as  it  is  knows  to  us,  ia  the  history 
of  his  aaaoaia,  nor  can  it  he  said  ho  v  maeh  of  thsi 
IS  fietiooL  He  began  to  write  poetry  at  a  Teiy 
early  age«  and  the  Merit  of  his  prodnctions  soon 
attracted  the  attention  and  pationage  of  If  accenas. 
This  was  most  probably  sfaoitly  after  the  dAth  of 
Antony  in  30,  when  Propertius  waa  aboot  21. 
It  waa  probably  in  32  or  31,  that  Pnpertms  first 
became  acquainted  with  ha  Cynthia.  She  waa  a 
native  of  Tihar,  and  her  ical  name  waa  Hostia. 
Am  PiopertMH  (iii  20.  8)  attndes  to  her  iloetes 
amis,  it  ia  probaUe  that  she  waa  a  gnod-daaghter 
of  Hostias,  who  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Histrie  war. 
[HosTius.)  She  seema  to  hatre  inherited  a  coo- 
sideraUe  portion  of  the  fiunily  talent,  and  was 
herKlf  a  poetess,  besidss  being  skilled  in  mnsic, 
dancing,  and  needlework.  It  appears  that  Pto- 
pntiae  sabsequently  mairied,  probably  after  Cyn- 
thia*s  death,  and  left  legitimate  isaae^  since  the 
younger  Pliny  twice  mentions  Passknns  RMdns 
as  descended  from  him.  Thia  asost  have  been 
throng^  the  female  line.  The  year  of  Propertins^ 
death  is  altogether  unknown.  —  Propertius  resided 
on  the  Es<ii^inev  near  the  gardens  of  Maewnsn. 
He  seems  to  have  coHiTated  the  firienddiip  of  his 
brother  poets,  as  Penticoa,  Baasus,  Ond,  and 
othersL  He  mentions  Viigil  (u.  34.  63)  in  a  way 
that  shows  he  had  heard  parts  ef  the  Aenrnd  pri- 
vately recited.  But  thoagh  he  belonged  to  the 
circle  of  Maecenas,  he  never  once  mentions  Horace. 
He  is  equally  silent  about  Tibullva.  His  not  men- 
tioning Ovid  is  best  explained  by  the  difference 
in  their  ages ;  for  Ovid  allndea  moro  than  onee  to 
Propertius,  and  with  evidoit  affection.  — As  an 
elegiac  poet,  a  high  rank  maat  be  awarded  to 
Propertius,  and  among  the  ancients  it  was  a  dis> 
pnted  point  whether  the  preference  shoold  be  given 
to  him  or  to  Tibulhia.  To  the  modem  reader,  how- 
ever, the  elegies  of  Propertius  are  net  nearly  so 
attractive  as  those  of  TibuIIos.  This  arises  partly 
firom  their  o'bseurity,  but  in  a  great  measoro  also 
from  a  certam  want  of  nature  in  them.  The  friult 
of  Propertius  was  too  pedantic  an  imitation  of  the 
Greeks.  His  whole  ambition  was  to  become  the 
Roman  Callimadras  (iv.  1 .  63),  whom,  as  well  as 
Philetas  aiid  other  of  the  Greek  elegiac  poets,  he 
made  his  model.  He  aboonds  with  obscure  Greek 
myths,  as  well  as  Greek  forms  of  expression,  and 
the  same  pedantry  infects  even  his  versification. 
Tibullus  generally,  and  Ovid  almost  invariably, 
close  their  pentameter  with  a  word  contained  in  an 
iambic  foot ;  Propertius,  especially  in  his  first  book, 
frequently  ends  with  a  word  of  3,  4,  or  even  5 
syllables.  The  best  editions  of  Propertius  are  by 
Burmann,  Utrecht,  1780;  by  Kninoel,  Leipaig, 
1804;  by  Lacfamann,  Leiprig,  1816;  and  by 
Hertzberg,  Halte,  1 844,  1 845. 

PiOl^tkAiia  (Upo<p0affia :  nrobw  Pishawartut, 
*w.),  the  N.-most  city  of  I^angiana,  on  the  borders 
M  Asift,  was  probaWy  the  phKo  where  Philotas 
^■e  piit  to  death. 
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PvftpOBtil  (i  npsrerrtt :  Sea  ofMarman\  u 
called  from  itapsritioBwidixcfiiCMitoikePMM 
(Eaxinoa),  and  thas  more  fislly  deianM  isi v^ 
roi;  Il^rrov  rm  B&(«(mu  3d2M0(ra,  mi  "^Veai- 
bolum  Ponti,"*  is  the  naft  ma  vhi^  siitod  tiie 
Euxina  and  the  Aegean  [Pontus  Euxnus]  wi 
dividsa  Enropa  (Tfaxacia)  from  Asis  (Mtm  laA 
Bithynia).  It  is  of  an  incgulsr  ofsl  ibfe,naBitf 
out  oB  the  £.  into  2  deep  golfs,  the  Soioi  hmt- 
BUS  {G.  of  Ismii)  and  the  SonsCisma  (G.  ^ 
Afodoaas),  and  eontainfaig  sertrsl  Usads.   It  l^ 
ceived  the  waters  of  the  BHTnoAcm  ssd  stbcr 
rivers  of  E.  Mysia  awi  W.  Bitbynis,  flovisf  firm 
M.  Ida  and  Olympos;  and  sevcnd  inpHtutGreek 
cities  stood  on  its  shores,  the  chief  of  vhich  vm 
BnAMnuM'and  Hseaclxa  PnuKntn  as  tbe 
N.,  andCracusentlieS.  Its  kngth  ii  csbM 
by  Herodotas  at  1400  stadia  (140  gesg.  wSi»)»A 
its  greatest  breadth  at  500  stadia  (58  g.B.)vbxl] 
is  very  near  the  truth. 

ProMhinn.    [Ptlsne.] 

PrSasriiTm.    [Pkxsspbonx.] 

PXQ^palte  (rk  TXpiawaXTa:  nf9nikruK\t 
damns  in  the  S.  of  Attica,  hekqgiag  to  the  tcW 


Pkwpor,  a  eelebratad  wylfisstiril  writtc  vt 
a  native  of  Aquitania,  and  flonnshed  dubf  v 
first  half  of  the  5th  cestoiy.    He  aistisgiuM 
himself  by  hk  numerous  writings  m  defaa  o 
the  doctrinas of  Augustm  against  ths  sttKb«^ 
the  Scmipelagiana.    Many  of  his  theolegiHi  *«^ 
are  extant;  and  there  are  also  2  ChnmdMbtf' 
ing  his  name :  —  1.  CkromieomOomidmt,timi!^ 
from  A.  D.  379,  the  data  at  which  thodinnidei^'^'' 
rome  ends,  down  to  45&,  the  events  beiag  sns8"i 
according  to  the  yean  of  the  Roman  cauds.  ^' 
find  short  notices  with  regard  to  the  Rsv*  ^ 
perors,  the  Roasan  bisliopa,  and  pohtksl  «&*- 
TODces  in  genezal,  bat  tJhe  troables  of  tk  Cbac^ 
are  especially  dwelt  npoo,  and  above  sQ  the  P^ 
lagian  heresy.     2.  Ginmioom  lu^triak,  e^*' 
bended  within  the  sane  lindto  as  ths  {SMtdEi 
(379 — isyu  bat  the  compntatioas  proosfd  atf^ 
ing  to  the  years  of  the  Ranum  empcno,  mi  ^ 
according  to  the  eonsola.     While  it  sgiea  *^ 
the  Chronicoa  Consulare  in  its  geacnl  pha.  ^> 
di^n  from  it  in  many  pnrticulaxs,  capN^lv  ^ 
the  very  brief  aHusions  to  the  PelsgiBa  cac7> 
versy,  and  in  the  slight,  almost  disrespectiil  vfxn 
of  Augustine.     The  2tad  of  these  Chroaide* «« 
probably  not  written  by  Prosper  of  Aqaitssi^  c^ 
is  assigned  by  most  critica  to  Prosper  Tiro.  ^'^^ 
it  is  imagined,  floarished  in  Ao  6th  cnt^" 
There  are  likewise  seyeial  poessi^  whies  br' 
come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Procper.  Tt 
best  edition  of  Prosperls  works  is  the  BeDedict.C' 
Paris,  1711. 

"Frvrfmnm  (Upiinrfufa:  npo^jaMMt),  as  £- 
dent  town  of  Argolis,  with  a  temple  of  Hoi.  N 
of  Aigos. 

Pr6t»  (ITpwra :  Prote)^  an  island  in  th«  T: 
pontis  near  ChsJcedon. 

Proti&gSna  (npmTay6ptts\  a  ceiebmed  sr^>^ 
was  bom  at  Abdera,  in  Thrnee,  probably  aya* 
&  c.  480,  and  died  about  411,  at  the  age  of  o^'* 
70  years.  It  is  said  that  ProtsgoiBS  was  ooft  > 
poor  porter,  and  that  the  skill  with  whidi  he  b. 
fiMtened  together,  and  poised  opeii  his  skoultkn. 
a  huge  bundle  of  wood,  attracted  the  atteoiiofl  -'• 
Democritoa,  who  conueifed  a  likiag  for  hint,  t<vf 
him  under  his  eare^  and  insbwcti^  bim  in  pit> 
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loiophy.  Tbii  well-known  ttoff^r,  howewiv  appetn 
to  hare  ariien  out  •£  the  itateiMBt  of  Ariatotle, 
that  Protagoraa  ioTented  a  sort  of  pofter*a  knot 
for  tbe  moie  cooTcnient  eanying  of  bwdena.  In 
addition  to  which,  Pioligons  waa  about  20  yean 
older  than  Democritoa.  Pvotegoiaa  waa  the  first 
who  called  hianaelf  a  sophiat,  and  tmif^t  £»  pay ; 
and  he  practiaed  hii  prafesaion  for  the  apace  of 
40  yean.  He  mnat  hare  oome  to  Athens  befon 
B.  c.  445»  tbioe  he  dnw  vp  a  oode  of  lawa  for  the 
Thunans,  who  left  AAena  lor  the  fint  time  in 
that  year.  Whether  he  accompanied  the  colonists 
to  Tharii«  we  are  not  infonned ;  but  at  the  time 
of  the  pkigue  (430)  we  find  him  a^in  in  Athens. 
Between  his  first  and  Mooad  visit  to  Athens,  he 
had  spent  some  time  in  Sicily,  where  he  had  ac- 
quired great  fiune ;  aad  he  bcought  with  him  to 
Athens  many  admiren  oat  of  other  Greek  cities 
through  which  he  had  passed.  His  inatroetiona 
were  so  highly  Taioed  that  he  sometimes  receired 
100  minae  from  *  popO ;  and  Plato  saya  that  Pro- 
tagoras Biado  more  moaeT  than  Phidias  aad  10 
other  sculptors.  In  411  he  was  accused  of  im- 
piety by  Pythodoms,  one  of  the  Fear  Hundred. 
His  impeachment  waa  fooaded  on  Ua  book  en  the 
gods,  which  began  with  the  statement:  **Re- 
tipecting  the  goda,  I  am  unable  to  know  whether 
they  exist  or  do  not  exist.**  The  impeachment 
was  followed  bj  hii  hamahment,  or,  aa  othcn 
affirm,  only  by  the  bmaing  of  his  book.  Pro- 
tagoras wrote  a  large  namber  of  works,  of  which 
the  most  knportant  were  entitled  ThUk  ('AX^^m), 
and  Om  the  CM»  (lisp)  BUni),  The  first  con- 
tamed  the  theory  nfatsd  by  Phito  in  the  Theae- 
tetus.  Phito  givet  a  viTid  picture  of  the  teaching 
of  Protagoras  m  the  dialogne  that  bean  his  name. 
Protagoraa  was  especially  celebrnted  for  his  skill 
in  the  rhetorical  art  By  way  of  practice  in  the 
art  he  waa  accustomed  to  audie  his  pupils  discuss 
Theses  (cofwaajtes  loot) ;  an  exercise  which  is  also 
reoonunended  by  Cicero.  He  also  directed  hie 
attention  to  language,  aad  endeaYoared  to  explain 
diriicuit  passages  in  the  aoets. 

ProtUQ&ns  (II/iwrcolAeot),  son  of  Iphidna  and 
Astyoche,  belonged  to  Phylace  in  Thessaly.  He 
is  called  Fkyiadua  and  Fhytaeides,  either  from  his 
native  place,  or  freia  his  being  a  grandson  of  Pby- 
locus.  He  led  the  wairion  of  several  Thessalian 
placea  against  Trey,  aad  was  the  fint  of  all  the 
Cireeks  who  was  killed  by  the  Trojans,  being  the 
lirst  who  leaped  from  the  ships  upon  the  Trojan 
coast.  According  to  the  common  tradition  he  was 
slam  by  Hector.  Pretesilaaa  is  most  celebrated 
in  ancient  story  for  the  strong  affection  existing 
between  him  and  his  wife  Laodamia,  the  daughter 
of  Acastui.  [For  detaila  see  Laodamia.]  His 
tomb  was  shown  near  Elens,  in  the  Thncian 
Cher«onesus,  where  a  magnificent  temple  was 
erected  to  him.  There  was  a  belief  that  nymphs 
had  planted  elm-trses  around  his  grare,  which  died 
away  when  they  had  grown  sufficiently  high  to  see 
Troy,  aad  that  fresh  shoota  then  sprang  from  the 
roots.  There  was  also  a  sanctuary  of  Protesiiaus 
at  Fh  jlace,  at  which  funeral  games  were  celebrated. 

Protani  (Ilparrfuf),  the  prophetic  old  man  of 
the  sea,  is  described  in  the  earliest  legends  as  a 
ftubject  of  Poseidon,  whose  flocka  (the  seals)  he 
tended.  According  to  Homer  he  resided  in  the 
ihtniid  of  Pharos,  at  the  distance  of  one  day's 
journey  from  the  riTer  Aegyptns  (Nile) ;  whereas 
Virgil  places  hia  residence  in  the  island  of  Car- 
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pathoa,  between  Crete  and  Rhodes.  At  midday 
Proteus  nse  fnm  the  aea,  and  slept  in  the  shadow 
of  the  rscka  d  the  coast,  with  the  monstoi  of  the 
deep  lying  around  him.  Any  one  wishing  to  learn 
from  him  the  futare,  waa  obliged  to  catch  hold  of 
him  at  that  time :  as  soon  as  he  was  seized,  he 
assumed  every  possible  shape,  in  order  to  cecape 
the  necessity  of  prophesying,  but  whenever  be  saw 
that  his  endeavoan  were  of  no  avail,  he  resumed 
his  usual  form,  and  told  the  truth.  After  finishing 
his  prophecy  he  returned  into  the  sea.  Homer 
ascribes  to  him  a  daughter  Idothea. — Another  set 
of  traditions  describes  Proteus  as  a  son  of  Poseidon, 
and  as  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  had  two  sons,  Tele- 
gonua  aad  Polygonus  or  Tmolus.  His  Egyptian 
name  is  said  to  have  been  Cetes,  for  which  the 
Greeks  sabatitated  that  of  Proteus.  His  wife  ia 
called  Psamathe  or  Torene,  and,  besidea  the  above 
mentioned  sons*  Theoclymenns  and  Theonoe  are 
likewise  called  hia  childiea.  He  ia  said  to  have 
hospitably  received  Dionysus  during  hiawaaderingSk 
Hennes  brought  to  him  Helena  afr^  her  abduction, 
or,  aeeording  to  others,  Proteus  himself  took  her 
fimn  Paris,  gave  to  the  lover  a  phantom,  and  re- 
stored the  true  Helen  to  Menelaua  after  his  return 
fram  Troy. 

FrotSgillM  {TlpwToy*yris\  a  celebrated  Grec^ 
painter.  He  waa  a  native  o(  Caunus,  in  Caria,  a  city 
subject  to  the  Rhodians,  and  flourished  b.  c.  3^ 
— 300.  He  resided  at  Rhodes  almost  entirely; 
the  (mly  other  city  of  Greece  which  he  is  said  to 
have  visited  is  Athens,  where  he  executed  one  of 
his  gnat  works  in  the  Propylaea.  Up  to  his  50th 
year  ha  ia  said  to  have  lived  in  poverty  and  ia 
comparative  obocurity,  supporting  himself  by  paint- 
ing ships,  which  at  that  period  used  to  be  deco- 
rated with  elaborate  pictorial  devices.  His  fisme 
had,  however,  reached  the  ean  of  Apellea,  who, 
upoo  visiting  Rhodes,  made  it  his  fint  business  to 
seek  out  Protograes.  As  the  surest  way  of  making 
the  merite  of  Protogenes  known  to  his  fellow- 
citizens,  Apelles  offered  him,  for  his  finished  works 
the  enormous  sum  of  50  talents  apiece^  and  thus 
led  the  Hhodians  to  understand  what  an  artist  they 
had  among  them.  Protogenee  was  distiii^aiished  by 
the  care  with  which  he  wrought  op  his  pictures. 
His  masterpiece  was  the  piciiire  of  lalysus,  the 
tutelary  hero  of  Rhodes,  on  which  he  is  »aid  to 
have  spent  7  years,  or  even,  according  to  another 
statement,  1 1 ;  and  to  have  painted  it  4  times  over. 
This  picture  was  so  highly  prized  even  in  the 
arttst*s  lifetime  that  when  Demetrius  Poliorcctea 
was  using  every  etftirt  to  sulidue  Rhodes,  he  re^ 
frained  from  attacking  the  city  at  ito  most  vul- 
nerable point,  lest  he  shoiild  injure  this  picture, 
which  had  been  placed  in  that  quarter.  There  is 
a  celebrated  story  about  tbi«  picture,  relating  to  the 
accidental  production  of  one  of  tlic  most  etfective 
parts  of  it,  the  foam  at  the  mouth  of  a  tired  hound. 
The  artist,  it  is  said,  dissatisfied  with  his  repeated 
atterapto  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  at  last,  in 
his  vexation,  dashed  the  sponge,  with  which  be 
bad  repeatedly  effaced  his  work,  against  the  foulty 
place ;  and  the  sponge  charged  as  it  was  by  r«^ 
peated  use  with  the  necessary  colmirs,  left  a  mark 
in  which  the  painter  recognised  the  very  fuam 
which  his  art  had  failed  to  produce. 

Pratisiala  (Ilpsrriry^rffia),  daughter  of  Deu- 
calion and  Pyrrha,  and  wife  of  Learns  ;  but  Zeus 
carried  her  off,  and  becant  by  her  the  father  el 
Opus. 
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FroziBiii  (np^crai ),  ft  Boeotian,  «■•  a  diaciple 
of  Oorgias,  anid  a  friend  6i  Xenophon.  Being  con* 
nected  bj  the  ties  of  hospitality  with  the  younger 
Cymi,  the  latter  engaged  him  in  hia  aerrioe.  He 
was  seized  by  Tissaphemes  and  pot  to  deftth,  with 
the  other  Greek  generals.  It  was  at  the  invitation 
of  Proxenus  that  Xenophon  was  induced  to  enter 
the  scnrice  of  Cyrus. 

FradentXna,  AnrSUvi  ClemeM,  the  eailiett  of 
the  Christian  poets  of  any  celebrity,  was  a  native 
of  Spain,  and  was  bom  a.  d.  348.  After  practising 
as  an  advocate,  and  discharging  the  dntiea  of  a 
civil  and  criminal  judge  in  2  important  cities,  he 
received  from  the  emperor  Theodoeitis,  or  Honorins, 
a  high  military  appointment  at  court ;  but  as  he 
advanced  in  years,  he  became  sensible  of  the 
emptiness  of  worldly  honour,  and  earnest  in  the 
exercises  of  religion.  His  poems  are  composed  in 
a  great  variety  of  metres,  bat  possess  little  merit 
either  in  expression  or  in  substance.  The  Latinity 
is  impure,  abounding  both  in  words  altogether 
barbarous,  and  in  classical  words  employed  in  a 
barbarous  sense ;  and  the  author  is  totidly  ignocant 
or  regardless  of  the  common  laws  of  prosody.  The 
best  editions  of  Prudentius  are  by  Arevalus,  Rom. 
1788  and  1789,  2  vols.  4to.  and  by  Obbaiius,  Tu* 
bing.  1845,  8vo. 

Prfisa  or  PtAiIm  {Upovaa :  npovo-icvr).  1.  P. 
ad  Olympam  (n.  ^  M  r^  *OXvtix^\  Bnua\  a 
great  city  of  Bithynia,  on  the  N.  side  of  M.  Olym- 
pus, 15  Roman  miles  from  Cins  and  25  from  Nicaea, 
was  built  by  Prusias  king  of  Bithynia,  or,  according 
to  some,  by  HannibaL  •-  8.  Some  writers  distin- 
guish from  this  a  smaller  city,  called  P.  ad  Hypimn 
or  Hjrppilini  (vp^f  ry  'Twwltf  iroro^,  Ptol.;  sub 
Hypio  monte,  Plin.),  which  stood  N.W.  of  the 
former,  and  was  originally  called  Giima  (Kifpor) 
and  belonged  to  the  territory  of  Hexadea,  but  was 
conquered  by  Prusias,  who  named  it  after  himself. 
It  stood  N.W.  of  the  former.  Perhaps  it  is  only 
another  name  for  Cius. 

Prftflai  (IlpoiMrias).  L  I.  King  of  Bithynia  from 
about  a  c.  228  to  180,  though  the  date  neither  of 
his  accession  nor  of  his  death  is  exactly  known. 
He  was  the  son  of  Zielas,  whom  he  succeeded. 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  monarch  of  vigour  and 
ability,  and  raised  his  kingdom  of  Bithynia  to  a 
much  higher  pitch  of  power  and  prosperity  than  it 
had  previously  attained.  It  was  at  his  court  that 
Hannibal  took  refuge  ;  and  when  the  Romans  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  the  Carthaginian  general, 
the  king  basely  gave  his  consent,  and  Hannibal 
only  escaped  £Btiing  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies 
by  a  voluntary  death.— 2.  II.  King  of  Bithynia, 
son  and  successor  of  the  preceding,  reigned  from 
about  180  to  149.  He  courted  assiduously  the 
alliance  of  the  Romans.  He  carried  on  war  with 
Attains,  king  of  Peigamus,  with  whom,  however, 
he  was  compelled  by  the  Romans  to  conclude  peace 
in  154.  He  was  slain  in  149  by  order  of  his 
son  Nicomedtt,  as  is  related  in  the  life  of  the 
Utter.  [NicoMBDXa  II.]  Prusias  is  described  to 
us  as  a  man  in  whom  personal  deformity  was  com- 
bined with  a  character  the  most  vicious  and  de- 
graded. His  passion  for  the  chase  is  attested  by 
the  epithet  of  the  **  Huntsman*^  (Kvyrry6s), 

Piymxiiila  or  PrymnSsiu  {Upupuniiria^  npv- 
tania6s^  Ufmtunn<rff6s:  Seid-^l-Gkaxi^  Ru.),  a  city  in 
the  N.  of  Phiygia,  which  appears,  from  iu  coins, 
to  have  been  a  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Midas 
as  a  hero. 
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Piytibii  (JOfirmm),  kiag  of  Spills,  of  ti- 
Prodid  line,  was  the  son  af  £aiypaB,aad  4tii  £j. 
of  that  nee. 

PMa&tkftl  (▼syioAsvt,  -Mrrot :  Vofi^  i- 
TMs;  ▼n^i^iflftwtirof),  a  seaport  town  in  Laai^ 
near  the  pniBOBtoiy  Taenanna. 

Paamnaiiitiia  (Tiwci^of),  kiag  of  lr\u 
saoceeded  his  father  Amaais  in  ilc.  6'2\  ^.'. 
reigned  only  6  montha  He  was  eanqncRu  .. 
Cambyaes  in  525,  and  his  country  made  s  pn-  •  lv' 
of  tht  Pcnian  empire.  His  life  was  spare<i  ' 
Cambyaes,  but  as  be  was  detected  shoitlj  a:;  * 
wards  in  endeavouxing  to  ezdte  a  revolt amm; : 
Egyptians,  he  was  eompelled  to  put  an  cod  ;•  ^.' 
life  by  drinking  bnll^  blood. 

PMHnmii  (Td^i^ui),  king  of  Egypt,  meet- ^-: 
his  fuher  Necho,  and  rejgned  from  ac  it.i  ' 
595.  He  canned  on  war  against  Ethiopu,  ^. 
died  immediately  alker  hia  return  from  tb«  x^ 
country.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Apn«i 

Pnmmitiefaiu  or  PwnmnrtlfthiM  {fm^^-x^- 
or  ▼^iM^iX^s),  the  Greek  Ibnn  of  the  Esyyta. 
PsAMBTix,  a  king  of  Egypt,  and  fbnnder  d  \i.- 
Saitic  dynasty,  leigncd  from  &c  €71  to  ^.' 
He  was  originally  one  of  the  12  kingi»  wh>  <.•- 
tained  an  independoit  aovenignty  in  the  cocf-«  • 
which  followed  the  death  of  Selho.  Hstid:  >* 
driven  into  banishment  by  the  other  hm  '-' 
took  refuge  in  the  marshy :  but  shortly  sfterti*:) 
with  the  aid  of  some  Ionian  and  Carian  pinte».  •'• 
conquered  the  other  kinga,  and  became  sole  :i^ 
of  ^i^pL  He  provided  a  aettlement  for  hU  (ir>t> 
mercenaries  on  the  Peluaiac  or  eastera  biicc> 
the  Nile,  a  little  below  Bubaads,  and  he  x^" 
to  have  mainly  relied  upon  them  for  the  iul'> 
nance  of  his  power.  In  ordesr  to  frdlitste  u:w^ 
course  between  the  Greeks  and  his  other  •ob;'t>. 
he  ordered  a  number  of  Egyptian  childieu  to  j^ 
with  them,  that  they  might  learn  the  Greek  ^■ 
guage  ;  and  from  them  aprung  the  class  of  r-^ 
pretera.  The  employment  of  foreign  nwrcear.i 
by  Psammitichus  gave  gnat  offence  to  the  m '-' 
caste  in  Egypt;  and  being  indignant  st  ou.; 
treatment  which  they  received  from  him,  ;>" 
emigrated  in  a  body  of  240,000  men,  into  Eui.^'  > 
where  settlements  were  assigned  to  them  bj  ^' 
Etliiopian  king.  It  must,  therefore,  hsre  \^'^ 
chiefly  with  his  Ionian  and  Caiisn  troop«  ^^^ 
Psammitichus  carried  on  hia  wars  sgsiiut  S^ri 
and  Phoenicia.  He  laid  aiege  to  the  atj  ' 
Azotus  (the  Ashod  of  Scripture)  for  29  jean,  n- 
he  took  it.  As  Psammitichus  had  ^e^  \ 
large  portion  of  his  subjects  by  the  intnHloctiiK  >> 
foreigners,  he  seems  to  have  paid  espedsl  co^  ''* 
the  priesthood.  He  built  the  B00thempn>p}'^^ 
of  the  temple  of  Hephaestus  at  Memphii.  »^  ^ 
splendid  aiUa,  with  a  portico  round  it,  for  the  tx-' 
tation  of  Apis,  in  front  of  the  temple. 

Paeldf  (YcAicU:  DaUt^  ot  DtOA,  Ro-*' 
chief  city  in  the  Dodecaschoenos,  that  ii,  the  \ 
part  of  Aethiopia,  which  was  adjacent  to  £fiyp''<  ^' 
which  it  was  regarded  by  the  Romans  as  belong-^* 
The  city  stood  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Kil"-^ 
tween  Syene  and  Tachompso,  the  latter  of  w&^^ 
was  so  far  eclipsed  by  Pselcis  as  to  acquire  u<^ 
name  of  Contrapaelcia.  Under  the  latrx  m\^* 
Pselcis  was  ganiaoued  by  a  body  of  Ottiotf 
horsemen. 

PmUw  (YcAAor).  1-  Kiebaal  PieUi^  ^ 
elder,  of  Andros,  flourished  in  the  ifth  cwoi? 
afterChrist.   He  was  a  leaned  man,  and  so  <«f  ^ 
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itadent  of  the  iJezaodrian  pbiloiopby.  He  was 
probably  the  aathor  of  lome  of  the  worki  which 
are  ascribed  to  the  younger  Paellii8.^8.  Ttflflhaul 
Oomtuitivi  PiaUtu,  the  younger,  a  £ir  more 
celebrated  penon,  flourished  in  the  11th  centory  of 
oar  era.  He  was  bora  at  Constantinople  1020, 
and  lived  at  least  till  1 105.  He  taught  pbilosonhy, 
rhetoric,  and  dialectics,  at  Constantinople,  where 
he  atood  forth  as  almost  the  last  upholder  of  the 
falling  cause  of  learning.  The  emperors  honoured 
him  with  the  title  of  Prince  of  the  Philosophers. 
Ilia  works  are  both  in  prose  and  poetry,  on  a  Tsst 
Tariety  of  subjects,  and  distinguished  by  an  elo- 
quence and  taste  which  are  worthy  of  a  better 
period.  They  are  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned 
in  this  place. 

PiOpllil  (Ym^i:  Taf^Siof:  Kkam  cf  Trvpo- 
inim)^  a  town  in  the  N.  W.  of  Arcadia,  on  the 
rirer  Erymanthus,  is  said  to  hare  been  originally 
lAlied  Fliflgia.  It  sided  with  the  Aetolians 
aninst  the  Aehaeans,  but  was  taken  B.C.  219  by 
i^hiiip^  king  of  Macedonia,  who  was  then  in  al- 
lanoe  with  the  Aehaeans. 

Pif^A  (Tvx^)*  ^  the  soul,**  occun  in  the  later 
bni<rs  of  antiquity,  as  a  personification  of  the  human 
aouL     Psydie  was  the  youngest  of  the  3  daughters 
of  a  king,  and  excited  by  her  beauty  the  jeidousy 
siid  envy  of  Venus.    In  order  to  arenge  herself 
the  goddess  ordered  Cupid  or  Amor  to  inspire 
Payche  with  a  Ioto  for  the  most  contemptible  of  all 
men :  bat  Cupid  was  so  stricken  with  her  beauty 
that  he  himself  fell  in  lote  with  her.    He  accord- 
iogly  conveyed  her  to  a  charming  spot,  where  un- 
seen and  n^mown  he  risited  her  every  night,  and 
left  her  aa  soon  as  the  day  began  to  dawn.  Psyche 
mi^ht  have  continued  to  enjoy  this  state  of  happi- 
hm^  if  sh«  had  attended  to  the  advice  of  her  lover, 
who  told  her  never  to  give  way  to  her  curiosity,  or 
to  inqoire  who  he  was.    But  her  jealous  sisters 
nade  her  believe  that  in  the  darkness  of  night  she 
wan  embnwii^  some  hideous  monster,  and  accord- 
itiffly  onee,  while  Cupid  was  asleep,  she  drew  near 
t.»  him  with  a  lamp,  and,  to  her  amaiement,  beheld 
\  he  most  handsome  and  lovely  of  the  gods.     In  her 
^xritetneDt  of  joy  and  fear,  a  drop  of  hot  oil  fell 
tmm  her  lamp  upon  his  shoulder.    This  awoke 
?tjpid,  who  censured  her  for  her  mistrust,  and  es- 
Afxd.     Psyche's  happiness  was  now  gone,  and 
liter  Attempting  in  vain  to  throw  henelf  into  a 
iTrr,  she  wandered  about  from  temple  to  temple, 
i^iuinng'  alter  her  lover,  and  at  length  came  to  the 
iiac«  of  Venus.    There  her  real  sufferings  began, 
«  Vmns  retained  her,  treated  her  as  a  dlave,  and 
npoaed  upon  her  the  hardest  and  most  humiliating 
i^>oarB.     Psyche  would  have  perished  under  the 
ri;f ht  oC  her  Bufferings,  bad  not  Cupid,  who  still 
it'd  her  in  secret,  invisibly  oomfiorted  and  assisted 
T  in   her  toils.    With  his  aid  she  at  last  suc- 
^^^   in  ovcrcomiDg  the  jealousy  and  hatred  of 
orioa :   aho  became  immortal,  and  was  united  to 
i:;i  lor  ever.     It  is  not  difficult  to  recognise  in  this 
%f>ly   tiusfrj  the  idea  of  which  it  is  merely  the 
\tHToAl  embodiment ;  for  Psyche  is  evidently  the 
.:nan  oool,  whteh  is  purified  by  passions  and  mis- 
rtune*,  aojA  is  thus  preparsd  for  the  enjoyment  of 
'^  mnd  pan  happmess.    In  works  of  art  Psyche 
r^preaented  as  a  maiden  with  the  wings  of  a 
Wftiiy^  sakog  with  Cupid  in  the  different  situa- 
r«s  d«acrilMd  in  the  allegory. 
nryrti*****  (▼vx^^'X  a  t<>vn  on  the  S.  coast  of 
ete. 
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Pqrlli  (T^XAoi),  a  Libyan  people,  the  earliest 
known  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  N.  Africa 
called  Cyrenaica. 

Piyra  (rik  Yvpd :  Y^/mos  :  Ipsara\  a  small  island 
of  the  Aegean  Sea,  40  stadia  (4  geog.  miles)  in 
circuit,  lying  50  stadia  (5  geog.  miles)  W.  off  the 
N.W.  point  of  Chios.  It  had  a  city  of  the  same 
name. 

Piyttalea.    tS-^i"AM<A] 

PtilKs  (nreA^wf),  a  small  lake  in  Mysia,  near 
Ophrynium  on  the  coast  of  the  Hellespont. 

Ptllinm  (IlrffAff^y :  nreXtdn/r,  IItcAcoiJo'ioi). 
1.  (Ftelia)^  an  ancient  seaport  town  of  Thessaly  in 
the  district  Phthiotis,  at  the  S.  W.  extremity  of 
the  Sinus  Pagasaeus,  was  destroyed  by  the  Ro- 
mans. ^  S.  A  town  in  Elis  Triphylia,  said  to  have 
been  a  colony  from  the  preceding.  ^  8w  A  fortress 
of  Ionia,  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  belonging  to 
Emhrae. 

PtSUiilMiUl  (UroKtfuuot)  usually  called  Pt(>- 
lamy.  I.  Mimor  kutorical  penont.  1.  Nephew  of 
Antigonus,  king  of  Asia.  He  earned  on  war  in 
Greece  on  behidf  of  Antigonus,  but  in  310  he 
abandoned  the  cause  of  his  uncle  and  concluded  a 
treaty  with  Cassander  and  Ptolemy  the  son  of 
Lagus.  He  soon  gave  offence  to  the  Egyptian  kmg, 
and  was  in  conse<|uence  compelled  to  put  an  end 
to  his  life  by  poison,  B.  c.  809.  mm  2.  Son  of  Lysi- 
machus,  king  of  Thrsce;  He  was  the  eldest  of  the 
3  sons  of  that  monarch  by  his  last  wUe  Arsino^ 
and  the  only  one  who  escaped  fidling  into  the 
hands  of  Ptolemy  Ceraunus.  ^8.  Son  of  Pyrrhus, 
king  of  Epiras,  by  his  wife  Antigone,  the  step- 
daughter of  Ptolemy  Lagi.  When  only  15  yean 
of  age  he  was  lefr  by  his  £ather  in  chuge  of  his 
her^tary  dominions,  when  Pyrrhus  himself  set 
out  on  his  expedition  to  Italy,  280.  At  a  later 
time  he  fought  under  his  fiuher  in  Greece,  and  was 
slain  in  the  course  of  Pyrrhus^  campaign  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  272.«— 4.  SurnamedPMiLAOBLPHUS, 
son  of  M.  Antony,  the  Triumvir,  by  Cleopatra. 
After  the  death  of  Antony,  30,  his  life  was  spared 
by  Augustus,  at  the  intercession  of  Juba  and 
Cleopatra,  and  he  was  brought  up  by  Octavia  with 
her  own  children. 

II.  Kwg9ofEgifpL 

I.  Surnamed  floter,  the  Preserver,  but  more  com- 
monly known  as  the  son  of  Lagus,  reigned  b.  c. 
323—285.  His  father  Lagus  was  a  ]l&oedonian 
of  Ignoble  birth,  but  his  mother  Arsinoe  had  been 
a  concubine  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  on  which  ac- 
count it  seems  to  have  been  generally  believed  that 
Ptolemy  was  in  reality  the  ofbpring  of  that  mo- 
narch. Ptolemy  is  mentioned  among  the  friends 
of  the  young  Alexander  before  the  death  of  Philip. 
He  accompanied  Alexander  throughout  his  cam- 
paigns in  Asia,  and  was  always  treated  by  the 
king  with  the  greatest  fiivour.  On  the  division  of 
the  empire  which  followed  Alexander^  death 
(323),  Ptolemy  obtained  the  government  of  Egypt. 
In  321  his  dominions  were  iniaded  by  Perdiocas, 
the  regent;  but  the  assassination  of  Peidiccas  by  his 
mutinous  soldiers  soon  delivered  Ptolemy  from  this 
danger.  In  the  following  year  Ptolemy  enlaiged 
his  dominions  by  seising  upon  the  important 
satrapy  of  Phoenicia  and  Coele-Syria.  It  was  pro- 
bably during  this  expedition  that  he  made  himself 
master  of  Jerusalem,  by  attacking  the  city  on  the 
Sabbath  day.  A  few  yean  afterwards  (316) 
Ptolemy  entered  into  an  allianee  with  Cassander 
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and  LjBimidiiif  agaimt  Antigonm,  wlxMe  growing 
power  had  exdted  their  common  apprehenuoiu. 
In  the  vnx  which  followed,  Antigonoa  conquered 
Coelo-Syria  and  Phoenicia  (315,914);  bat  Pto- 
lemy nooTezad  these  provinces  by  the  defeat  of 
Demetrittt,  the  ion  of  Antigonua,  in  312.  In  311 
hostilities  were  sospended  by  a  general  peace. 
This  peace,  however,  was  of  short  duration,  and 
Ptolemy  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  recom- 
mence the  war.  He  crossed  over  to  Oreeee,  where 
he  annooDced  himself  as  the  liberator  of  the  Greeks, 
but  he  effected  little.  In  306  Ptoleny  was  de- 
feated by  Demetrius  in  a  great  seapfight  off  Sa]»> 
mis  in  Cypras.  In  consecpienoe  of  this  defeat, 
Ptolemy  lost  the  important  island  of  Cyprus,  which 
had  previously  been  subject  to  him.  Antigonos 
was  so  much  elated  by  this  victory  as  to  assume 
the  title  of  king,  an  example  iriiich  Ptolemy,  not- 
withstanding his  defeat,  immediately  followed. 
Antigonus  and  Demetrius  followed  up  their  suceess 
by  the  invasion  of  Egypt,  hot  were  compelled  to 
retmm  to  Syria  without  efiecting  any  thing.  Next 
year  (305)  Ptolemy  rendered  the  most  important 
assistance  to  the  Rhodians,  who  were  berimed  by 
Demetrius;  and  when  Demetrioi  vras  at  length 
compelled  to  raise  the  siege  (304),  the  Rhodians 
paid  divine  honours  to  the  Egyptian  monarch  as 
their  saviour  and  preserver  {20niip\  a  title  whidi 
appears  to  have  been  now  bestowed  upon  Ptolemy 
for  the  first  tine.  Ptolemy  took  eompaiatively 
little  part  in  the  contest,  which  led  to  the  decisive 
battle  of  Ipsas,  in  which  Antigonus  was  defeated 
and  slain  (301).  The  hitter  yean  of  Ptolemy^ 
reign  appear  to  have  been  devoted  almost  entirdy 
to  the  arts  of  peace,  and  to  promoting  the  internal 
prosperity  of  his  dominions.  In  285  Ptolemy  ab' 
dicated  in  favour  of  his  youngest  son  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  the  child  of  his  latest  and  most  be- 
loved wife,  Berenice,  excluding  from  the  thrwie 
his  two  eldest  sons  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  and  Melea- 
ger,  the  offspring  of  Euiydice.  The  elder  Ptolemy 
survived  this  event  2  yean,  and  died  in  283.  His 
reign  is  variously  estimated  at  38  or  40  years, 
according  as  we  include  or  not  these  2  yean  which 
followed  his  abdication. — The  character  of  Pto- 
lemy hag  been  generally  represented  in  a  very 
favourable  light  by  historians,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  if  we  compare  him  with  his  contem- 
porary and  rival  potentates  he  appean  to  deserve 
the  praises  bestowed  upon  his  mildness  and  mode- 
ration. But  it  is  only  with  this  important  qualifi- 
cation that  they  can  be  admitted:  for  there  are 
many  evidences,  that  he  did  not  shrink  from  any 
measure  that  he  deemed  requisite  in  order  to  cany 
out  the  objects  of  his  ambition.  But  as  a  ruler 
Ptolemy  certainly  deserves  the  highest  praise.  By 
his  able  and  vigorous  administration  he  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  wealth  and  prosperity  which 
Eg^ypt  enjoyed  for  a  long  period.  Under  his  fos- 
tering care  Alexandria  quickly  rose  to  the  place 
desii^ed  for  it  by  its  founder,  that  of  the  greatest 
commercial  city  of  tiie  world.  Not  less  eminent 
were  the  services  rendered  by  Ptolemy  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  literature  and  science.  In  this  de- 
partment indeed  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish 
the  portion  of  credit  due  to  the  fether  firom  that  of 
his  son:  but  it  seems  certain  that  to  the  elder  < 
monarch  belongs  the  merit  of  having  originated 
those  literary  institutions  which  assumed  a  moro 
definite  and  regular  form,  as  well  as  a  more  pro- 
Qiuient  plnce,  under  his  successor.     Sach  appean 
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to  have  been  tbe  case  with  the  tvo  nmt  eelelnt^d 
of  aU,  the  Libnry  and  the  MnseoB  of  Alexardra 
The  fint  anggeation  of  these  hapevtsnt  foaDai<ucs 
IS  ascribed  by  seme  writen  to  Demetrios  of  Vii- 
lenia,  who  tpemt  aD  the  btter  yesii  of  his  lif^  a 
the  eoort  of  Ptolemy.    Bat  msny  ether  m:  i 
litenzy  emitteaee  were  also  gathered  intsi  iS> 
Egyptian  kiqg:  among  whom  nsy  he  espf<3."j 
noticed  the  great  geometer  Bndid,  the  philos.r'  n 
Stilpo  of  Mega^^  Theodonu  of  Cyraie,  vni  I>.  - 
doms  SDmamed  Cnmas;   as  well  as  die  e'.^i: 
poet  Philetaa  of  Cos,  and  the  grsmmsrisn  Zr  *^ 
tos.    To  the  two  last  we  are  told  PtolemT  cccr:^: 
the  litenry  edueadon  of  his  son  Phihtd^ip'j. 
Many  anecdotes  safEeiently  attest  die  free  r;?- 
course  which  subsisted  between  the  kmg  oi  tr 
men  of  letten  by  whom  he  was  wmwDded  tii 
prove  that  the  easy  fomiHarity  of  hii  waa^  r?- 
nsponded  with    hk   simple   and  mios^'-i:  i« 
habits  of  life.     We  also  find  hhn  msiBta  is:  i 
eoirespondenee  with  Menaader,  when  he  is  '^" 
endeavooied  to  atimct  to  his  eooxt,  sad  s«~-' 
overtures  probably  of  a  aimilBr  natare  to  Tfi^ 
phiastas.     Nor  were  the  fine  arts  aegleckd:  6* 
rival  pahatefs  Antiphilns  and  ApeDes  both  tie 
cised  their  talents  at  Alesimdria,  when  f^;  ^ 
their  moat  celebmed  pictoxas  woe  prod%^' 
Ptriemy  was  himself  an  anther:  he  com^'^'  * 
history  of  the  wan  of  Alezandef^  which  » '^ 
qnently  cited  by  later  writen,  and  ti  one  rf  -' 
chief  authoritiea  which  Airiaa  made  tbe  f^- 
woik  of  his  own   hiaCoiy.— IL  Ailadetpks 
(a  G  285— 347X    the   son  of  Prstanr  I  :[ 
his  wife  Berenice,  was   bom  in  As  ish^-  ''- 
Cos,  309.    His  lo^  zdgn  was  naiked  br  ;' 
events  of  a  striking  chamber.   He  wis  «p^'''  - 
war  vrith  his  halMnDther  Mi^as,  wbo  btJ  r 
veined  Cyrene  as  viceroy  under  Ptoknj  ^'•' 
bat  on  the  death  of  Ihai  mooaich  not  eolrr '- 
his  independenee,  bat  even  atleaipted  w   ""- 
EgypL    Magna  was  aopiwited  by  Astyvi: -* .  < 
kmg  of  Syria ;  and  the  war  waa  at  length  ter ."«'  - 
by  a  treaty,  which  left  Magas  in  andisfjte*' '  ^ 
session  of  the  Cyvenalea,  while  his  infut  di  • 
Berenice  was  betrothed  to  Ptolemy,  tbr  *'  J 
Phihidelphos.     Ptolemy  also  concluded  a  '"'T 
with  the  Rooana.     He  waa  firequeotlj  en:?-  • 
hostilities  with  Syria,  whidi  were  tertch    ^  ' 
vrards  the  close  <tf  his  reign  by  a  tnatv  cr : 
by  which  Ptolemy  gave  hia  dai^ter  Bvr' 
marriage  to  Antioohas  II.    Ptolemy*^  chif! 
however,  waa  directed  to  tiie  intenol  sdn:    ■" 
tion  of  his  kingdom,  and  to  the  patraiacr 
retuie  and  science.    Tbe  inatitations  of  v~  ' 
foundations  had  been  laid  by  his  fethrr  : 
rose  under  hia  fostering  care  to  the  higbp^:  / 
perity.    The  Mnaenm  of  Alezandria  bee?/ ; 
resort  and  abode  of  all  the  most  distiognis-  < : 
of  letten  of  the  day,  and  in  tbe  libnxy  attaJ 
it  vrere  aconmahited  all  the  treasmrs  of  '*: 
learning.      Among   the  edier   iUustrioii''  fj 
which  adomed  the  reign  of  Ptolemy,  mav  N 
tioned  those  of  the  poets  Phdetas  and  Tn*"  r 
the  philoaophen  Hegesiaa  and  Theodora*. 
mathematician  Euclid,  and  the  aatitnonirr^  T^ 
charis,  Aristarchns  of  Samoa,  and  Anitu 
was  hia  patronage  confined  to  the  ordinary  >,^> 
Hellenic  literatuie.     By  his  interest  in  -^ 
history  he  gave  a  stimnioa  to  the  pursuit  <>•  ; 
sdence,  which  gave  birth  to  many  imponajit  ^*  ' 
while  he  himself  formed  ejections  of  nire  •-*.:;  i  -^  • 
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witiim  tfaa  ffednets  of  tlie  iml  p«hc&    It 

dnrmg  hii  icigD  ■lio,  and  penftpt  at  Us  desire, 

that  Mnelhi  gmve  to  tW  worid  is  a  Qntk  Com 

the  hiitOBcal  noupdi  af  tha  Ep3fpCiaDa ;  and  ae- 

coidtig  to  a  ipeU-knawii  tradituBy  it  waa  hj  Im 

nprcM  fM"— ^^  tkaft  the  Holf  Scnptuaa  irf  tha 

Jcwi  ware  liaBiialed  into  Qreek.    Tha  oaw  dtiai 

or  oabniM  fbandad  hj  Philadalphu*  in  diflumut 

pvti  of  hit  daBiniana  ware  exmnial j  moMrooa. 

(htbBKtd  Saa  alona  we  find  at  laait  two  beanng 

tlie  name  of  Aninott»  ana  called  after  another  of 

hit  listen  Philoteza,  and  two  dtiei  named  in 

hnaur  of  bis  Bother  Berenice.    The  tmue  nanaa 

occur  also  in  Cilida  and  Syria:  and  in  tha  latter 

coQBtty  he  foanded  the  impoitant  fortnH  of  Pto- 

ttauM  in  Pslestine.     All  aathoritiea  concar  in 

attetting  the  great  power  and  wealth,  to  which 

tlie  Egyptian  ncnaichy  wai  raised  mider  Phik* 

dtiphuM,    He  possssoid  at  the  doaa  of  his  reign  a 

•tiadiag  amy  of  200,000  feet,  ud  40,000  hofie, 

besides  war-charioto  and  elephanta;  a  fleet  of 

loOO  sJu'pi ;  and  a  tom  of  740,000  talents  in  hu 

trtssory ;  while  he  derived  from  &ypt  alone  an 

uaual  KTCme  of  14,800  talents.    Hie  daminisna 

conprised,  baaides  Egypt  itiel^  and  paitiona  of 

Ethiopia,  Anhin,  and  Libya,  the  important  pta- 

rincei  of  Phoenicia  and  Code-Syria,  together  with 

C  ypnii,  Lycia,   Caria,  and  the  Cydadea :   and 

iuttof  a  great  part  at  least  of  his  idsa,  Cilida 

Kid  Panpbylia  also.     Befive  hia  deau  Cyreaa 

<ra«  jranited  to  the  monaithy  by  the  marriage  of 

iM  sna  Ptalcsnj  with  Beraniee,  the  danghter  of 

^<<cat.    Tha  prirate  life  and  relatians  <tf  Phi]»> 

i'iphut  do  not  exhibit  his  character  in  as  &TBnrw 

iilf  a  light  as  we  might  haw  infened  from  the 

vtfndaat  of  hia  administration.    He  pat  to  death 

'  of  his  bnthera  ;  and  he  banished  his  first  wife 

kniroe,  the  dao^hter  of  Lysimachoa,  to  Coptos  in 

'pixrr  Egypt  OB  a  charge  of  coaspimcy.     After 

ft  maoral  Ptolemy  manied  his  own  sister  Ar- 

laoc,  the  widoir  of  Lydmachns  ;  a  flagrant  ynth 

kt!  m  of  the  religious  notions  of  the  Greeks,  bat 

'tuch  was  fivqnently  imitated  by  hia  1000000018. 

I'  rrinoed  hia  sflection  for  Artino^  not  only  by 

'-«t->wiiig  her   name  upon  many  of  his  newly« 

nr.dfd  coloniea,  but  by  aasuniag  himadf  the  aar- 

»i'f  of  Phiiadelphiis,  a  title  which  some  arritan 

j't  n>d  in  derialon  to  hia  annatual  treatment  of 

•  '2  brothel^     By  this  2nd  marriage  Ptolemy 

1 :  no  iasue :  bot  his  first  wife  had  borne  him 

«oQ»  —  Ptoleny,  who  soooeeded  him  on  the 

'  m'*,  and  Lyaifamchua ;  and  a  daqghter,  Berenice, 

'i^'^  marriage  to  Antiochus  II.,  king  of  Syria, 

»  been   already  mentioned.  -^  HL  Socrgatta 

.  f.  247  —  222),  eldest  son  and  successor  of 

.  1  Iflpbna*     Shortly  alter  his  aeoeanon  he  in- 

•«tl  Syria,  in  order  to  arenge  the  death  of  his 

:  r  /jirrenice.    [BxRBirica,  No.  2.]      He  met 

'.  the  moat  airiking  socoess.    He  adranced  as 

A%  Babylon  and  Htisa,  and  after  reducing  all 

V'pritamia,   Babylonia,  and  Sudana,  received 

•ubmiaaion  of  all  the  upper  provinces  of  Asia 

:a  the  confines  of  Baetria  and  India.     From 

cin»er  of  comfnest  he  was  recalled  by  the  news 

<     tti'ina  in  RgTpt*  ond  returned  to  that  country, 

:  V  ,•  <  with  hino  an  immense  booty,  ocmpnsing, 

'■/  other  objecta,  all  the  statnea  of  the  Egyptian 

1 1 '  whftcli  ^ad  boon  carried  off  by  Cambyseo  to 

..on  or  Peraia.     These  he  restored  to  their 

'-^tive  templea,  an  act  by  which  he  eamed  the 

itrat  popalaaty  with  hia  nattra  Egyptian  sub- 
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jeeta,  who  bestowed  on  him  in  eoosequenee  the 
title  of  Eaesgetea  (the  Beaeiactor),  by  which  he  is 
generally  known.  While  the  arms  of  the  king 
hioMdf  were  this  snooeasfal  ia  the  East,  his  fleets 
ledneed  the  maritime  proviaeea  of  Asia,  iadudiiw 
Cilida,  Paasphylia,  and  Ionia,  aa  frr  m  the  Hel- 
leifont,  together  with  Lyaimachia  and  other  inn 
portaat  plaoes  on  the  coast  of  Thrace  which  con- 
tinned  farakng  period  snbject  to  the  Egyptian 
rale.  Concening  the  trmia  which  followed  the 
letnm  of  Energetea  to  his  own  dominions  (pro- 
bably in  248)  we  an  ahnoot  wholly  in  the  dark  ; 
but  It  appeam  that  the  graater  mort  of  the  eaatem 
pnnrinoee  neadily  fell  again  mto  the  hands  of 
SokKUB,  while  Ptolemy  ndaiaed  pomession  of  the 
maritima  regions  and  a  great  part  of  Syria  itsel£ 
He  soon  obtained  a  valaable  mly  in  the  paaon  of 
Antioehna  Hierax,  the  yooi^cr  Inether  of  Seleucns, 
whom  he  sapported  ia  hii  wars  against  his  dder 
brother.  We  find  Energetea  maintaining  the  same 
fricBdly  rdationa  as  his  fether  with  Rome.  Daring 
the  hitter  years  of  hia  reign  he  sabdaed  die  Ethi- 
opian tribea  on  his  santhon  frontiea,  and  advanced 
aa  fiv  M  Adnle,  a  part  an  the  Red  Sea,  where  he 
oMablished  an  eanoriom,  and  set  up  an  incriptioo 
oonmMBMiating  the  exploilB  of  hia  leign.  To  a 
copy  af  thia,  aeeidcniaUy  pasacAied  to  oa  by  an 
Egyptian  isonk,  Coamas  Indicoplenatai,  we  are 
indebted  fiv  nrach  of  the  scanty  inforraataon  we 
poosass  oonoeraing  hia  rdga.  Ptolemy  Eueigetes 
IS  seaioely  lesa  oelebntsd  than  his  fether  for  his 
patrsnage  of  literataue  and  adenoe :  be  added  so 
Im^dy  to  the  libcvy  at  Alaomndria  that  he  baa 
been  sometimes  erroneoudy  deemed  its  founder. 
Emtoathenea,  ApoUonras  Rhodiaa,  and  Aristo- 
phanes, the  giannarian,  flovriabed  at  Akxaadria 
during  his  reign, — safiident  to  prove  that  the 
literatera  and  learning  of  the  Alexandrian  school 
still  retamed  tbdr  femer  eminence.  By  his  wife 
Berenice,  who  survived  him,  Euergetes  left  three 
diildren  :  1.  Ptolemy,  his  aaecessor  ;  2.  Magas ; 
and  3.  Ardnoe,  afterwards  married  to  her  brother 
Ptolemy  Phifepator.^IV.  PUlepator  (n.  c  222^ 
205),  ddest  son  and  anccessor  of  Euergetes.  Ho 
was  veiT  hr  from  inheriting  the  virtues  or  abilities 
of  his  Mther :  and  hia  reign  waa  the  commence- 
ment of  the  decline  of  the  Egyptian  kingdom, 
which  had  been  raised  to  tach  a  height  of  power 
and  prosperity  by  hia  three  predecessorB.  Its  first 
beginning  waa  atained  with  crimes  of  the  darkest 
kind.  He  put  to  death  his  mother,  Berenice,  and 
his  brother,  Magas,  and  his  undo  Lysimachun,  the 
brother  of  Eueigetes.  He  then  gave  himself  up 
without  restraint  to  a  life  of  indolence  and  luxury, 
while  be  abandoned  to  his  minister  Sostbins  the 
care  of  all  politicd  aflairs.  The  latt<'r  seems  to 
have  been  as  incapable  as  his  master:  and  the 
kingdom  waa  dfewed  to  fidl  into  a  stato  of  the 
utmost  disorder,  of  which  Antiochus  the  Great, 
king  of  Syria,  was  not  slow  to  avail  himself.  In 
the  first  2  campaigns  (219,218),  Antiochus  con- 
quered the  grester  part  of  Coele-Syria  and  Pales- 
tine, but  in  the  drd  year  of  the  war  (217),  he  was 
comj^etely  defeated  by  Ptolemy  in  person  at  the 
dedsive  battle  of  Raphia,  and  was  glad  to  conclude 
a  peace  with  the  ICgyptian  monarch.  On  his  return 
inm  his  Syrian  ezp^ition,  Ptolemy  gave  himself 
op  more  and  more  to  every  species  of  vice  and 
dobaaehery.  His  mistress  Agathodea,  and  her 
brother  Agnthocles,  divided  with  Scsibins  the 
patronage  and  distribution  of  all  pUwes  of  honoitr 
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or  profit    Towaidi  the  dote  of  hit  nign  Ptokmy 
put  to  death  hit  wife  AtbuioS.    His  debaucheries 
shortened  his  Ufe.     He  died  in  205,  leaving  only 
one  son,  a  child  of  5  yean  old.    We  find  Ptolemy 
following  up  the  poli^  of  his  predecessors,  by  cul- 
tivating the  friendship  of  the  Romans,  to  whom 
he  famished  large  supplies  of  com  during  their 
struggle  with  Carthage.     Plunged  as  he  was  in 
vice  and  debauchery,  Philopator  appears  to  have 
still  inherited  something  of  tlie  love  of  letters  for 
which  his  predecessors  were' so  conspicuoui.    We 
find  him  associating  on  fiuniliar  terms  with  phi- 
losophers and  men  of  letters,  and  especially  patron- 
ising the  distinguished  grammarian  Aristarchus. 
—V.  Bpiphimaa  (b.  c.  205—181),  son  and  suc- 
cessor  of  Ptolemy   IV.     He   waa  a  child   of 
5  years  old   at  the  death  of  his  fether,  205. 
Philip  king  of  Macedonia   and  Antiochus  III. 
of  Syria,  determined  to  take  advantage  of  the 
minority  of  Ptolemy,  and  entered  into  a  league  to 
divide  his  dominions  between  them.    In  pursuance 
of  this  arrangement  Antiochus  conquered  Coele- 
Syria,  while  Philip  reduced  the  Cyclades  and  the 
cities  in  Thrace  which  had  still  renuuned  subject 
to  Egypt.    In  this  emergency  the  Egyptian  mini- 
sters had  xeoourse  to  the  powerful  intervention  of 
the  Romans,  who  commanded  both  monarchs  to 
refrain  from  fiirther  hostilitiet,  and  restore  all  the 
conquered  cities.    In  order  to  evade  this  demand 
without  openly  opposing  the  power  of  Rome,  Anti- 
ochus concluded  a  treaty  with  Egypt,  by  which  it 
was  agreed  that  the  young  king  should  many 
Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Antiochus,  and  receive 
back  the  Syrian  provinces  as  her  dower.    This 
treaty  took  place  in  199,  but  the  marriage  was  not 
actually  solemnised  until  6  years  after.    The  admi- 
nistration of  Egypt  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Aristomenes,  a  man  who  was  every  way  worthy  of 
the  charge.    As  early,  however,  as  196  the  young 
king  was  declared  of  full  age,  and  the  ceremony  of 
his  Anacleteria,  or  coronation,  was  solemnised  with 
great  magnificence.    It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
the  decree  was  issued  which  has  been  preserved 
to  us  in  the  celebrated  inscription  known  as  the 
Rosetta  stone,  a  monument  of  great  interest  in 
regard  to  the  internal  history  of  Egypt  under 
the  Ptolemies,  independent  of  its  importance  as 
having  afforded  the  key  to  the  discovery  of  hiero- 
glyphics.   In  193  the  marriage  of  Ptolemy  with 
the  Sjrrian  princess  Cleopatra  was  solemnised  at 
Raphia.    Ptolemy,  however,  refused  to  assist  his 
fiither-in-law  in  the  war  against  the  Romans,  which 
was  at  this  time  on  the  eve  of  breaking  out,  and  he 
continued  steodfest  in  his  alliance  with  Rome.  But 
he  derived  no  advantage  from  the  treaty  which 
concluded  it,  and  Antiochus  still  retained  posses- 
sion of  Coele-Syria  and  Phoenicia.     As  long  as 
Ptolemy  continued  under  the  guidance  and  influ- 
ence of  Aristomenes,  his  administration  was  equi- 
table and  popular.   Gradually,  however,  he  became 
estranged  from  his  able  and  virtuous  minister,  and 
threw  himself  more  and  more  into  the  power  of 
flatterers  and  vicious  companions,  until  at  length 
he  was  induced  to  rid  himself  of  Aristomenes,  who 
was  compelled  to  tiUce  poison.     Towards  the  close 
of  his  reign  Ptolemy  conceived  the  project  of  x^ 
covering  Coele-Syria  from  Seleucus,  the  successor 
of  Antiochus,  and  had  assembled  a  large  mercenary 
force  for  that  purpose:   but  having,  by  an  uik- 
guarded  expression,  excited  the  apprehensions  of 
some  of  his  friends,  he  was  cut  off  by  poison  in  the 
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24th  year  of  his  reign  and  the  29th  of  hia  t^ 
181.     He  left  2  sons,  both  Jisined  Ptolemy,  vbo 
subaequently  ascended  the  throne,  mkc  the  names 
of  Ptolemy  Philometor  and  Eneigelis  11.  and  t 
daughter,  who  bore  her  mother^  name  of  Qeopstxa. 
His  reign  was  marked  by  the  lapd  dcc^  of  da 
Egyptian  monarchy,  for  the  pnvinees  and  dtki 
wrested  from  it  during  his  minority  by  Astiodnii 
and  Philip  were  never  recovered,  snd  at  his  dotk 
Cyprus  and  the  CyrenaSca  were  ahaest  the  oalr 
foreign  possesuons  still  attached  to  the  crown  of 
£^t— TL  Philometor  (b.c.  181— U6Xdd«s! 
son  and  successor  of  Ptolemy  y.    Hewassduld 
at  the  death  of  hb  fother  in  181,  snd  the  icfmcr 
was  assumed  during  his  minority  by  hii  motlier 
Cleopatra,  who,  by  her  able  admimsHatiai,  oai&- 
tained  the  kingdom  in  a  state  of  tnaqainity.  Bit 
after  her  death,  in  173,  the  chief  power  &D  isto  tbe 
hands  of  Eulaeus  and  Lenaeua,  ministen  u  cer- 
rupt  as  they  were  incapable ;  who  had  the  whEO 
to  engage  in  war  with  Antiochus  EpiphanM,  kiif 
of  Syria,  in  the  vain  hope  of  recovering  Uie  pro- 
vinces of  Coele-Syria  and  Phoenicia.    Bot  ^ 
army  was  totally  defeated  by  Antioefaos,  tai  P^ 
lusium,  and  Antiochus  was  able  to  advance  vitb- 
out  opposition  as  far  as  Memphisi  170.    T^ 
young  king  himself  fell  into  his  hands,  hot «» 
treated  with  kindness  and  distinction,  as  Aotia^ 
hoped  by  his  means  to  make  himself  the  matie't 
Egypt.    On  learning  the  captivity  of  his  btvihe. 
the  younger  Ptolemy,  who  was  then  at  Aleoa^^ 
with  his  sister  Cleopatra,  assumed  the  title  of  kix. 
under  the  name  of  Euergetes  II.,  and  prejpvK  t) 
defend  the  capital  to  the  utmost    AntiochBS  ^ 
upon  hud  siege  to  Alexandria  ;  but  he  was  isu.' 
to  take  the  city,  and  withdrew  into  Syra.  ^^ 
establishing  Philometor  as  king  at  Heopbi 'e!>  • 
retaining  in  his  hands  the  frtmtier  fortress  of  P^>- 
sium.     This  last  circumstance,  together  witk  se 
ravages  committed  by  the  Syrian  troops,  awak«*' 
Philometor,  who  had  hitherto  been  a  mere  f^- 
in  the  hands  of  the  Syrian  king,  to  a  sense  a  '^ 
true  position,  and  he  hastened  tomskeovertsr^ 
of  peace  to  his  brother  and  sister  at  Akas''-'^ 
It  was  agreed  that  the  two  brothers  shooid  rf  r 
together,  and  that  Philometor  should  wanj  £" 
sister  Cleopatra.     But  thia  arrsngenieot  did  s^ 
suit  the  views  of  Antiochus,  who  inunedist«>T^^ 
newed  hostilities.     The  two  brothers  were  aa^ 
to  offer  any  effectual  opposition,  and  he  M  j^" 
vanced  a  second  time  to  the  walls  of  Alewr^ 
when  he  was  met  by  a  Roman  embassy,  headea  v 
M.  Popillius  Laenas,  who  haughtOy  coiiuBsa^< 
him  instantly  to  desist  from  hostilities.   Anbocfi'-- 
did  not  venture  to  disobey,  and  withdrew  to  ^ ' 
own  dominions,  168.     Dissensions  soon  hr^;*'^ 
between  the  2  brothers,  and  Eueigetes  ex^^"- 
Philometor  from  Alexandria.     Herevpoo  P^y| 
metor  repaired  in  person  to  Rome,  16i,  wberr  t* 
was  ftceived  by  the  senate  with  the  utmost  boo'V. 
and  deputies  were  appointed  to  reinstate  hia  ^- 
the  sovereign  power.  This  they  effeded  with  "j:*-:^ 
opposition ;  but  they  settled  that  Eueigetes  sl:«- ' 
obtain  Cyrene  as  a  separate  kingdom.    Enerr^''^ 
however,  shortly  afterwards  laid  chum  to  Cypni^  ^ 
well,  in  which  he  waa  supported  by  the  Roatsns ;  jct 
PhUometor  refused  to  surrender  the  islaad  to  h& 
and  in  the  war  which  ensued,  Sne^ptes  ^''f^. 
prisoner  by  his  brother,  who  not  only  tf*^  ^; 
life,  but  sent  him  back  to  Qyrene  cd  csadiuon  tA*. 
he  shoald  thenceforthcoDteathimMirwith  thatfcn: 
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doBL  The  attention  of  Philometor  i^pean  to  have 
beeii,firom  this  time,  principally  directed  to  the  side 
of  Sjria.    Demetriiu  Soter  having  sought  daring 
the  diawniiona  between  the  two  brothers  to  make 
himself  master  of  Cyprus,  Ptolemy  now  supported 
the  usurper  Alexander  Balai,  to  whom  he  gave  his 
daughter  Cleopatra  in  marriage,  150.    But  when 
Ptolemy  adnmced  with  an  army  to  the  assistance  of 
his  800-in-hiw,  Ammoniut,  the  £sTOurite  and  mini- 
8t«r  of  Alexander,  fonned  a  plot  against  the  life  of 
Ptolemy;  whereupon  the  latter  took  away  his 
daughter  Cleopatra  firom  her  fiuthless  husband,  and 
bntowed  her  hand  on  Demetrius  Nicator,  the 
•on  of  Soter,  whose  cause  he  now  espoused.    In 
conjunction  with  Demetrius,  Ptolemy  carried  on 
war  against  Alexander,  whom  he  defeated  in  a 
deciuve  battle ;  but  he  died  a  few  days  afterwards 
in  conaeqaenoe  of  an  injury  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  a  fiillfrom  his  horse  in  this  battle,  146. 
He  had  reigned  36  yean  from  the  period  of  his  Arst 
accession,  and  18  £rom  his  restoration  by  the  Ro- 
Quuu.    Philometor  is  praised  for  the  mildness  and 
humani^  of  hit  disposition.   Polybius  even  tells  us 
tbat  not  a  single  citizen  of  Alexandria  was  put  to 
death  by  him  for  any  political  or  priTUte  offence. 
Oq  the  whole,  if  not  one  of  the  greatest,  he  was  at 
least  one  of  the  best  of  the  race  of  the  Ptolemies. 
He  left  three  children :  1.  A  son,  Ptolemy,  who 
was  proclaimed  king  after  his  fitther*s  death,  under 
the  name  Ptolemy  Eupator,  but  was  put  to  death 
almost  ifluaediately  after  by  his  uncle  Eueigetes. 
'.'.  A  daughter,  Cleopatra,  married  first  to  Alexander 
lialas,  then  to  Demetrius  II.  king  of  Syria ;  and 
^  Another  daughter,  also  named  Cleopatra,  who 
«*&!  afterwards  married  to    her  undo  Ptolemy 
Kueri^tet.  i^  Yn.  EoflrgetM  IL    or  Phywon 
(^fftcw)^  that  is  Big-BSUy^  reigned  B.C.  146  — 
n7.    His  history  down  to  the  death  of  his  bro- 
ther has  been  already  given.     In  order  to  sectire 
iutdiipoted  poasetsion  of  the  throne,  he  married  his 
aiitcr  Cleopatm,  the  widow  of  his  brother  Philo- 
metor, and  put  to  death  his  nephew  Ptolemy,  who 
W  been  produmed  king  under  the  surname  of 
K  ipator.    A  reign  thus  commenced  in  blood  was 
c'^linued  in  a  similar  spirit.    Many  of  the  leading 
cuizens  of  Alexandria,  who  had  taken  part  against 
him  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  were  put  to  death, 
>».iiie  the  populace  were  given  up  to  the  cruelties  of 
^'•'^  mercenary  troops,  and  the  streets  of  the  city  were 
r*  jwatedly  deluged  with  blood.    Thousands  of  the 
intuibitants  il^  from  the  scene  of  such  horrors,  and 
t/jc  population  of  Alexandria  was  so  greatly  thinned 
that  the  king  found  himself  compelled  to  invite 
roftrign  settlers  from  all  quartets  to  re-people  his 
<l«sened  capital.     At  the  same  time  that  he  thus 
incurred  the  hatred  of  his  subjects  by  his  cruelties, 
fii'  rendered  himself  an  object  of  their  aversion  and 
f  nicmpx  by  abandoning  himself  to  the  most  de- 
rmding  vices.     In  consequence  of  these,  he  had  be- 
cime  bloated  and  deformed  in  person,  and  enor- 
mously corpulent,  whence  the  Alexandrians  gave  him 
tne  nicknsjne  of  Physcon,  by  which  appellation  he 
u  more  usually  known.    His  union  with  Cleopatm 
vas  not  of  long  duration.    He  became  enamoured 
«^  his  niece  Cleopatra  (the  offspring  of  his  wife  by 
h'r  fonaer  marriage  with  Philometor),  and  he  did 
'"^t  hesttata  to  divorce  the  mother,  and  receive  her 
*^ghter  inatead,  as  his  wife  and  queen.    By  this 
urtic««ding  ha  alienated  still  move  the  minds  of  his 
^'irrtk  sobjecta  ;  and  his  vices  and   cruelties  at 
length  produced  an  inaorrection  at  Alexandria. 
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Thereupon  he  fied  to  Cyprus,  and  the  Alexan- 
drians dedared  his  sister  Cleopatm  queen  (130). 
Enraged  at  this,  Ptolemy  put  to  death  Mem- 
phitis,  his  son  by  Cleopatra,  and  sent  his  head  and 
hands  to  his  unhappy  mother.  But  Cleopatm 
having  been  shortly  afterwards  expelled  from  Alex- 
andria in  her  turn,  Ptolemy  found  himself  unex- 
pectedly reinstated  on  the  throne  (127).  His 
sister  Cleopatm  fled  to  the  court  of  her  elder  sister 
Cleopatra,  the  wife  of  Demetrius  II.,  king  of 
Syria,  who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  fugitive. 
Ptolemy,  in  revenge,  set  up  against  him  a  pre- 
tender named  Zabinas  or  Zebina,  who  assumed  the 
title  of  Alexander  II.  But  the  usurper  behaved 
with  such  haughtiness  to  Ptolemy,  tbat  the  latter 
suddenly  changed  his  policy,  became  reconciled  to 
his  sister  Cleopatra,  whom  he  permitted  to  return 
to  Egypt,  and  gave  his  daughter  Tryphaena  in 
marriage  to  Antiochus  Qrypus,  the  son  of  Deme- 
trius. Ptolemy  died  after  reigning  29  years  from 
the  death  of  his  brother  Philometor  ;  but  he  him- 
self reckoned  the  years  of  his  reign  btxnx  the  date 
of  his  first  attumption  of  the  r^^  title  in  170. 
Although  the  character  of  Ptolemy  Physcon  was 
stained  by  the  moat  infamous  vices,  and  by  tho 
most  sanguinary  cruelty,  he  still  retained  that  love 
of  letters  which  appean  to  have  been  hereditary  in 
the  whole  race  of  the  Ptolemies.  He  had  in  his 
youth  been  a  pupil  of  Aristarchus,  and  not  only 
courted  the  society  of  learned  men,  but  was  him- 
self the  author  of  a  work  called  'Tirofu^^ra,  or 
memoirs,  which  extended  to  24  hooka  He  left 
two  sons ;  Ptolemy,  afterwards  known  as  Soter  II., 
and  Alexander,  both  of  whom  subsequently  as- 
cended tho  throne  of  Egypt;  and  3  daughters  :  1. 
Cleopatra,  married  to  her  brother  Ptolemy  Soter  ; 
2.  Tryphaena,  the  wife  of  Antiochus  Qrypus,  king 
of  Syria;  and  3.  Selene,  who  was  unmarried  at 
her  father^  death.  To  his  natural  son  Ptolemy, 
sumamed  Apion,  he  bequeathed  by  his  will  tho 
sepamte  kingdom  of  Cyrene.  ^  VuL,  Soter  IL, 
and  also  Philoinotor,  but  more  commonly  called 
Lathymi  or  Lathanu  {hiBwpos)^  reigned  b.  c. 
1 1 7—107,  and  also  89 — 81.  Although  he  was  of 
full  age  at  the  time  of  his  fiither*s  death  (117),  he 
was  obliged  to  reign  jointly  with  his  mother, 
Cleopatra,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  wHl  of 
her  late  husband  to  succeed  him  on  the  throne. 
She  was  indeed  desirous  of  associating  with  herself 
her  younger  son,  Ptolemy  Alexander;  but  since 
Lathyrus  was  popular  with  the  Alexandrians,  she 
was  obliged  to  give  way,  and  sent  Alexander  to 
Cyprus.  After  dechtfing  Lathyrus  king,  she  com- 
pelled him  to  repudiate  his  sister  Cleopatra,  of 
whose  influence  she  was  jealous,  and  to  marry  his 
younger  sister  Selene  in  her  stead.  After  reigning 
10  years  jointly  with  his  mother,  he  was  expelled 
fit>m  Alexandria  by  an  insurrection  of  the  people 
which  she  had  excited  against  him  (107).  His 
brother  Alexander  now  assumed  the  sovereignty  of 
Egypt,  in  conjunction  with  hie  mother,  while 
lAthyrus  was  able  to  establish  himself  in  the  pos- 
session of  Cypma  Cleopatm  indeed  attempted  to 
dispossess  him  of  that  island  also,  but  without  suc- 
cess, and  Ptolemy  held  it  as  an  independent  king- 
dom for  the  18  yean  during  which  Cleopatm  and 
Alexander  xeigned  in  Egypt  After  the  death  of 
Cleopatm  and  the  expvusioQ  of  Alexander  m  89, 
Ptolemy  Lathyrus  was  recalled  by  the  Alexan- 
drians, and  established  anew  on  the  throne  of 
Egypt,  which  he  occupied  thencaforth  without  in- 
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terroptian  till  hia  death  in  81.  Tiie  moit  impor- 
tant event  of  this  period  was  the  revolt  of  Tfaeiwa, 
in  Upper  Egypt,  which  was  still  powerful  enough 
to  hdd  out  for  nearly  8  yean  against  the  aims  of 
Ptolemy,  bat  at  the  end  of  that  time  was  taken 
and  reduced  to  the  state  of  rain  in  which  it  has 
ever  since  remained.  Lathyrns  reigned  in  all  35^ 
years;  10  in  conjunction  with  his  mother  (117 — 
107),  18  in  Cyprus  (107--89),  and  7^  as  sole 
ruler  of  Egypt.  He  left  only  one  daughter  B^e- 
ni«,  called  also  Cleopatm,  who  succeeded  him  on 
the  throne:  and  2  sons,  both  named  Ptolemy, 
who,  though  illegitimate,  became  seTeiially  kings  of 
Egypt  and  Cyprus.  TT,  Alenmiiw  I^  youngest 
son  of  Ptolemy  VII.,  reigned  4ioDJointly  with  his 
mother  Cleopatm  from  the  expuhnon  of  his  brother 
Lathyrus,  a  c.  107  to  BO.  In  this  year  he  assas- 
sinated his  mother ;  but  he  had  not  reigned  aloae 
a  year,  when  he  was  compelled  by  a  general  eedi- 
tion  of  the  populace  and  military  to  quit  Alexan- 
dria. He,  however,  raised  fresh  troq)s,  but  was 
totally  defeated  in  a  sea-fight  by  the  rebels;  where- 
upon Lathyrus  was  recall^  by  the  Alesamdrians  to 
i^^ypt,  as  has  been  already  related.  Alexander 
now  attempted  to  make  himself  master  of  Cyprus, 
and  invaded  that  island,  bnt  was  defeated  and 
slain.  He  left  a  son,  Alexander,  who  afterwards 
ascended  the  throne  of  Egypt^X.  Alexander  IL, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  at  Rome  at  the  death  of 
Ptolemy  lAthyrus  in  81.  fiulhi,  who  was  then 
dictator,  nominated  the  young  Alexander  (who 
had  obtained  a  high  place  in  his  frvour)  king  of 
i^ypt,  and  sent  him  to  take  possession  of  the 
crown.  It  was,  however,  agreed,  in  deference  to 
the  claims  of  Cleopatra  Berenice,  the  daughter  of 
Lathyrus,  whom  the  Alexandrians  had  already 
placed  on  the  throne,  that  Alexander  should  marry 
her,  and  admit  her  to  share  the  sovereign  power. 
He  complied  with  the  letter  of  this  treaty  by  mar- 
rying Cleopatra,  but  only  19  days  afterwards 
caused  her  to  be  assassinated.  The  Alexandrians, 
thereupon,  rose  against  their  new  monarch,  and  pat 
him  to  death.  ^XI.  SAoafpnm,  hut  mote  com- 
monly known  by  the  appellation  of  AnleleB,  the 
flute-phiyer,  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Ptolemy 
Lathyrus.  When  the  asasnination  of  Berenice 
and  the  death  of  Alexander  II.  had  completed  the 
extinction  of  the  l^ptimate  race  of  the  Lagidae, 
Ptolemy  was  prooliumed  king  by  the  Alexan- 
drians, B.  G.  80.  He  was  anxious  to  obtain  from 
the  Roman  senate  their  xatifioation  of  ins  title  to 
the  crown,  bnt  it  was  sot  till  the  consulship  of 
Caesar  (59)  that  he  was  able  to  purchase  by  vast 
bribes  the  desired  privilege.  He  had  expended 
immense  sums  in  the  pursuit  of  this  object,  which 
he  was  compelled  to  raise  by  the  imposition  of  fresh 
taxes,  and  the  discontent  thus  exoited  oombiniag 
with  the  contempt  entertained  far  hia  character, 
led  to  his  expulsion  by  the  Alexandrians,  in  58. 
Thereupon  he  j^ooeeded  in  person  to  Rome  to  pro- 
cure from  the  senate  his  resloation.  His  fint  re- 
ception was  {Nromisiug ;  end  he  proenied  a  decree 
from  the  senate,  comnumding  hn  xestoration,  and 
entrusting  the  charge  of  effecting  it  to  P.  Lentnlas 
Spinther,  then  proconsul  of  Cilieia.  Meanwhile, 
the  Alexandrians  sent  an  embassy  of  100  of  their 
leading  dtixens  to  plead  their  oaose  with  the 
fioaan  senate  ;  but  Ptolsmy  had  the  audacity  to 
cause  the  deputies,  on  their  arrival  in  Italy,  to  be 
waylaid,  and  the  greater  port  of  them  muidoDsd. 
The  mdignatico  excited  at  RoBe  by  this  pneesd- 
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ing  prodooed  a  reaction:   the  tiibimei  tock  vp 
the  matter  against  the   nobili^ ;  and  sn  aa£^ 
was  piednced  frrna  the  ^bylhae  boohs,  fatU- 
ding  the  mtoration  of  ^  king  by  an  umcd 
force.  The  intrigacs  and  dispates  tfaas  miaed  -wfxt 
protraoted  throughoot  the  yssr  56,  sad  at  ksfi 
Ptolemy,  despairing  of  a  £svouiable  lemlt,  vpssui 
Rome  in  di^^^st,  end  withdnw  to  E^iou.   Bst 
in  55,  A.  Gabinius,  who  was  proooDsol  in  Syn, 
was  indncad,  by  the  ^t^*!— **>  of  Paai|iey,  sided  kj 
the  enoamoas  bribe  of  10,000  taleot&  from  Ptalay 
himsdf,  to  undertake  hb  lestoiation.    The  Ala* 
aadrians  had  in  the  meantime  placed  oo  ^  tfaxne 
of  Egypt,  Benmiee,  the  eldest  daaghter  of  PtslcBj. 
who  had  mairiad  Arehelans,  the  son  of  thefom. 
of  Mithridate8,andtiiey  oppoasdOabinimvi&B 
army  on  the  oonfines  of  the  kingdon.    They  wf. 
Uwever,  defeated  in  3  aucceasive  bellies,  Anyi^ 
was  skin,  and  Ptolemy  once  nun  estahKshfd  m^ 
throne,  55.  One  of  his  first  ecto  waste  pot  to  dot!: 
his  daughter  fiennioe,  and  many  of  the  Ittdin^tK- 
eensof  Atexandrie.  HesorrivedhisnBtaBiiiaBid' 
21^ysea,durinfeFhich  time  hewessappoftadki 
large  body  of  Roman  soldicn  who  had  beea  kfibi* 
hind  by  Oabiniua  for  hie  pratoctifln.  fie  died  d»>. 
after  a  reign  of  29  years  from  the  date  «f  kif  s 
accession.  He  left  2  eons,  both  named  PtolfBT,aL 
2  daughtezB,  Qeopatra  and  Aiainoe.— ZU  Qia 
son  of  the  preceding.     By  Ins  &tkcr%  viE  » 
sovereign  power  was  left  to  himeelf  and  hii  »ss 
Cleopatra  jointly,  and  this  arraogeoiMkt  wai  ork: 
into  effect  withoot  eppoextien,  51.    Aabteis- 
also  refierred  the  exeeuticn  of  his  will  tetkBoL 
senate,  and  the  hitter  accepted  tbe  cffiee,aiati9' 
ite  prorisions  and  bestowed  on  Pompey  tke  tisf- 
gmwdian  of  the  young  king.     Bat  &C  tpf"^  ^ 
the  civil  war  prevented  them  frem 'taking a?*' 
tive  part  in  the  adminietratiosi  of  aflaisi,  «^  *■ 
into  the  hands  of  an  ennnch  nemed  Potlusi&  • 
was  not  long  before  dinensioiis  brake  oat  betnfr 
the  latter  lud  Cleopatim,  which  ended  in  t«^ 
pulsion  of  the  princess,  after  she  had  rdgitf  ^ 
conjunction  with  her  brother  aboat  3  ytfc,  ^ 
Hereupon  ahe  took  leloge  in  Syria,  and  umo^*- 
an  army,  with  which  abe  invaded  Egypt  ^" 
young  king,  accompanied  by  his  guardiaas.  &' 
her  at  Pelosium,  and  it  was  while  the  two  tisr 
were  here  encamped  opposite  to  one  aaotlKM  ^ 
Pompey  landed  in  i^ypt,  to  throw  himelf  a  • 
suppliant  on  the  protection  of  Ptolemy;  ^|  ^ 
was    eesassinated   by   the    orders  of  Pot^^ 
befrre  he  could  obtain  an  interview  with  tbe  ke> 
himsel£     Shortly  after,  Caesar  arrived  in  £s^ 
and  took  upon  himself  to  settle  the  diipste  i^ 
tween  Ptolemy  and  bis  sister.    Bat  as  CIe<^ 
charms  gained  for  her  the  support  ef  Cassst^P^i^ 
xuis  determined  to  eieite  an  iasencctioB  sit^ 
CassK.     Henoe  araae  what  is  asuaUy  called  ^ 
Alexandrian  war.    Ptolemy,  who  was  at  fint  i^ 
Caesar^  handa,  managed  to  escape,  and  pat  kis- 
self  at  the  head  of  the  insorgents,  but  he  me  ^ 
feated  by  Caeav,  and  was  drowned  in  an  attraft 
to  escape  by  the  river  (47)>*"Zni*  Yon^ 
eon  of  Ptelemy  Aoletea,  was  dechued  kin^  ^ 
Caesar  in  conjunction  with  deopstta,  afttr  t^ 
death  of  his  eUer  biodier  Ptokmy  XIL,47:  »• 
akhoogh  he  vras  a  iBere  boy,  it  was  dscmd  t!a' 
he  should  manybs  eister,with  when  be  was  t»' 
to  share  tiie  powcE.    Both  bis  wanwge  n^/^ 
title  were,  of  eonne,  pordy  noDinal ;  sod  io  4i 
Qeqpetra  put  him  to  dmi. 
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III.  Kin^  ofothtr  Quiairias. 

t  Snnwmed  AlmltM,  that  it,  of  Alortn,  regent, 
or,  according  to  loine  aathon,  king  of  Macedonia. 
H«  obtained  the  ra|nrene  power  by  the  aaaaaaina^ 
tion  of  Alexander  II.,  the  eldeat  son  of  Am3mta8, 
&  c.  367,  but  waa,  in  his  tnm,  aasaaainated  by 
Perdiccaa  III.,  864.  -^S.  Soniamed  Apifln,  king 
of  Cyrene  (117 — 96)  wai  an  iUegitimate  son  of 
Ptotemy  Pbyooon,  king  of  Egypt,  who  left  him  by 
hit  will  the  kingdom  of  the  Cyrenatca.  At  hia  death 
in  96,  Apion  bequeathed  his  kingdom  by  Ids  will  to 
the  Roman  people.  The  senate,  howerer,  reloaed  to 
aocfpt  the  legacy,  and  declared  the  cities  of  the 
CyrenaKoa  free.    They  were  not  redueed  to  the 
condition  of  a  proTinee  till  near  30  years  after- 
wards. ^8.  Sumamed  Cenmima,  king  of  Mace- 
donia, was  the  aon  of  Ptolemy  I.  king  of  Egypt, 
by  his  2nd  wife  Emydioe.    When  his  father  in 
^5  set  aaide  the  claim  of  Cenranna  to  the  thnme, 
and  appointed  his  yomiger  aon,  Ptolemy  Phila- 
deiphns,  his  snccesaor,  Cemnnna  repaired  to  the 
court  of  Lyaimaehns.    After  Lysimachus  had  pe- 
mh«d  in  battle  against  Selencus  (281)  Ptolemy 
Cmunns  was  feceived  by  the  hitter  in  the  most 
friendly  manner ;  but  shortly  afterwards  (280)  he 
hately  aaaaaainatcd  Seleucna,  and  took  poaaeaaion 
of  the  Macedonian  throne.     After  reigning  a  few 
months  he  waa  defeated  in  battle  by  the  Oanls, 
^en  prisoner  and  put  to  death. -^  4.  Tatrareh  of 
f^itleti  in  Syria,  the  aon  of  Mennaeua.  He  appears 
to  hate  held  the  cities  of  Heliopolis  and  ChaJeis  as 
v^ll  as  the  monntain   district  of  Ituraea,  from 
whence  he  waa  in  the  habit  of  infesting  Damaacus 
sod  the  more  wealthy  parts  of  0)ele-8yria  with 
predatory  incoraiona.     He  reigned  frmn  about  70 
^'>  40,  when  he  waa  anceeeded  by  his  son  Lysaniaa. 
*-*ft.  Ring  of  CTpma,  waa  the  younger  brother  of 
Ptotemy  Anietea,  king  of  Egypt,  being  like  him  an 
illegitimate  aon  of  Ptolemy  Lathyma.     He  waa 
acknowledged  aa  king  of  Cypraa  at  the  aame  time 
that  his  tvother  Atdetes  obtained  poaaession  of 
the  throne  of  Egypt,  80.     He  had  offended  P. 
Oodioa,  by  neglecting  to  ranaom  him  when  he  had 
-alien  into  the  hsuida  of  the  Cilician  pirates  ;  and 
a^ordingly  Clodina,  when  he  became  tribune  (58), 
hroQ^ht  forward  a  law  to  deprive  Ptolemy  of  hia 
ktr.frdom,  and  reduce  Cyprus  to  a  Roman  province. 
Cato,  who  bad  to  carry  into  execution  this  nefarious 
d'cree,  sent  to  Ptolemy,  advising  him  to  submit,  and 
'  Mng  him  hia  peraonal  safety,  with  the  office  of 
•lifh-prieat  at  Paphoa,  and  a  liberal  maintenance. 
I)at  the  unhappy  king  refuaed  tfaeee  offera,  and  pat 
an  Rid  to  hia  own  life,  57.— «6.  King  of  Spins, 
«u  the  2nd  aon  of  Alenmder  IL,  king  of  Epima, 
and  Olympiaa,  and  grandaon  of  the  great  Pyrrhua. 
He  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his 
tJder  brother,  Pytrhus  IT.,  but  reigned  only  a  very 
ihort  time.     The  date  of  his  reign  cannot  be  fixed 
with  certainty,  but  as  he  waa  contemporary  with 
^'metriua  II.  king  of  Macedonia,  it  maybe  placed 
between   289 — 229. -^  7.  King  of  Mauxvtnia, 
*as  the  aon  and  aucceeaor  of  Juba  II.     By  hia 
Bother  CIcopatm  he  waa  deacended  fiiom  the  kinga 
*f  Kgypt,  wBoae  name  he  bore.    The  period  of  hu 
aeoeMuon  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty,  but 
w«  know  that  he  waa  on  the  throne  in  ▲.  s.  18. 
He  eontinoed  to  reign  without  intenuption  till 
^D.  40,  when  he  waa  aummoned  to  Rome  by 
Caligola,  and  afaordy  after  put  to  death,  hia  great 
r^thes  having  excited  the  cupidity  tff  the  emperor. 
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IV.  LUurwjf, 

1.  fnandiiiB  Vl61amBaiu,  a  celebrated  mathe- 
matieian,  astronomer,  and  geographer.  Of  Ptolemy 
himself  we  know  absolutely  nothing  but  his  date. 
He  certainly  observed  in  a.  d.  139,  at  Alexandria; 
and  ainee  he  survived  Antoninus  he  wras  alive 
A.  D.  1^1.  Hia  writinga  aro  aa  follows:  — 
1.  Hrfdkfi  avrra^if  r^T  'Avr^Ponlas,  usually 
known  by  iu  Arabic  name  of  Almagest  Since 
the  TWroM/iw,  the  work  on  astrology,  waa  also 
entitled  in^rra{ir,  the  Arabs  to  distinguish  the 
two,  probably  called  the  ffreater  work  iiiMyiX% 
and  afterwards  ftcyiffrfy :  the  title  Almagett  is  a 
compound  of  this  last  adjective  and  the  Arabic 
article.  The  Almageat  ia  divided  into  IS  hooka. 
It  treeta  of  the  rehitiona  ol  the  earth  and  heaven  ; 
the  eflfeet  of  poaition  upon  the  earth  ;  the  theory  of 
the  mm  and  moon,  without  which  that  of  the  stars 
cannot  be  undertaken ;  the  aphera  of  the  fixed 
Blars,  and  thoee  of  the  five  stars  called  p/oiMte.  The 
7th  and  8th  books  are  the  moat  iatereating  to  the 
modem  aatronoraer  aa  they  contain  a  catalogue  of 
the  atara.  Thta  catalogue  gives  the  longitudes  and 
latitudes  of  ]022atan,  described  by  their  positions 
in  the  eonstelhitiona.  It  aeems  that  this  catalogue 
is  in  the  main  really  that  of  Hipparehns,  altered  to 
Ptolemy^  own  time  by  assuming  the  vidne  of  the 
pieeession  of  the  equinoxes  given  by  Hipparchua 
aa  the  leait  which  could  be  ;  aome  changes  having 
alao  been  made  by  Ptolemy*s  own  observations. 
Indeed  the  whole  work  of  Ptolemy  appears  to  have  « 
been  based  npon  the  observations  of  Hipparcboa, 
whom  he  constantly  cites  as  hia  authority.  Tlie 
best  edition  of  the  Almageat  ia  by  Halnm,  Paria, 
1813,  1816,  2  vols.  4ta  Thero  are  ahra  2  other 
volumes  by  Halma  (1819 — 1820),  which  contam 
aome  of  the  other  writings  of  Ptolemy. — 2.  Trrp«U 
titXm  cArra^ts^  generally  called  T^irtMbUm^  or 
QiuuitijufUium  de  Apoielemnaiihiu  d  JwUent  At- 
tromtm.  With  this  goes  another  small  work,  called 
tcapmht,  or  Frnetma  Ltbromm  Smmm,  often  called 
CemHUqmmm^  from  its  containing  a  hundred  apho- 
risms. Both  of  these  works  aro  astrological,  and 
it  has  been  doubted  by  some  whether  they  be 
genuine.  But  the  doubt  merely  arises  from  the 
feeling  that  the  contents  are  unworthy  of  Ptolemy. 
— 3.  Kap^  Bstf-iA^wr,  a  catalogue  of  Assyrian, 
Persian,  Greek,  and  Roman  sovereigns,  with  the 
length  of  their  reigns,  several  times  refnred  to  by 
Byneellus.— 4.  Winis  Air\arwr  krripmf  irol  <rvni- 
Tiry^  ^iffHfM9nSi¥^  De  AffpargnUii  el  Signifita- 
HonUms  tnerrantium,  an  annual  list  of  siderral  phae- 
nomena.  —  5,  6.  lie  Anaiemwiate  and  Plamtphae- 
rnm.  These  works  are  obtained  from  the  Arabic. 
The  Aitalemma  is  a  collection  of  gmphical  processes 
for  facilitating  the  construction  of  ann-dials.  The 
Flamtfikere  is  a  deacription  Of  the  atereographic 
projection,  in  which  the  eye  ia  at  the  pole  of  the 
cirele  on  which  the  aphere  is  projected.  —  7.  n«pl 
kiroB4(r9mp  rw  ^rkeamitiifmv^  De  PUmdanun  Hy- 
patkesibm.  This  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  prin- 
cipal hypodieses  employed  in  the  Almagest  for  the 
exphination  of  the  heavenly  motions.  —  8.  'Ap^«o- 
vucw  /MAla  y.,  a  treatiae  on  the  theory  of  the 
muaical  acale.  —  9.  Hepl  Kptrnplov  iral  i^^emrov 
De  Jwheamdi  FaatUeie  M  Jnim  /Nwuyofa,  a 
metaphyaical  work,  attributed  to  Ptolemy.  —^  1 0. 
Tnt^patpuni  ^t^y  ifirif,  m  8  booka,  the  great  geo- 
graphical work  of  Ptolemy.  Thia-woi^c  waa  the 
lait  attempt  made  by  4he  ancienti  to  form  a  oobk 
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plete  gcogmphical  sjitem  ;  it  wu  accepted  as  the 
text-book  of  the  science  ;  and  it  maintained  that 
position  during  the  middle  aget,  and  nntil  the 
15th  centory,  when  the  i«pid  progreM  of  maritime 
diflcoTeiy  cauied  it  to  be  sapeneded.    It  eontaina, 
however,  veiy  little  infonnation  retpecting  the  ob- 
jects of  interest  connected  with  the  different  coun- 
tries and  places  ;  for  with  the  exception  of  the 
introductory  matter  in  the  first  book,  and  the  latter 
part  of  the  work,  it  is  a  mere  catalogue  of  the 
names  of  phces,  with  their  longitudes  and  latitudes, 
and  with  a  few  incidental  references  to  objects  of 
interest  The  latitudes  of  Ptolemy  are  tolerably  cor- 
rect ;  but  his  longitudes  are  very  wide  of  the  truth, 
his  length  of  the  known  world,  from  east  to  west, 
being  much  too  great    It  is  well  worthy,  however, 
of  remark  in  passing,  that  the  modem  world  owes 
much  to  this  error  ;  for  it  tended  to  encourage  that 
belief  in  the  practicability  of  a  western  passage  to 
the   Indiee,   which    occasioned  the  discoveiy  of 
America  by  C<dumbu8.     The  Ist  book  is  introduc- 
tory.    The  next  6^  books  (ii — via.  4)  are  occupied 
with  the  description  of  the  known  world,  banning 
with  the  West  of  Europe,  the  description  of  which 
is  contained  in  book  ii.  ;  next  comes  the  East  of 
Europe,  in  book  iii.  ;  then  Africa,  in  book  iv. ; 
then  Western  or  Lesser  Asia,  in  book  v.  ;  then 
the  Greater  Asia,  in  book  vi  ;  then  India,  the 
Chersonesus  Aureo,  Serica,  the  Sinae,  and  Tapro- 
bane,  in  book  vii.  cc.  1 — 4.    The  form  in  which 
the  description  is  given  is  that  of  lists  of  phtces 
with  their  longitudes  and  latitudes,  arranged  under 
the  heads,  first,  of  the  three  continents,  and  then 
of  the  several  countries  and  tribes.     Prefixed  to 
each  section  is  a  brief  general  description  of  the 
boundaries  and  divisions  of  the  part  about  to  be 
described  ;  and  remarks  of  a  miscellaneous  charac- 
ter are  interspened  among  the  lists,  to  which,  how- 
ever, they  bear  but  a  small  proportion.    The  re- 
maining part  of  the  7th,  and  the  whole  of  the  8th 
book,  are  occupied  with  a  description  of  a  set  of 
maps  of  the  knonii  world.    These  maps  are  still 
extant     The  best  edition  of  the  Gtcffrapkia  of 
Ptolemy  is  by  Petrus  Bertius,  Lugd.  Bat  1619, 
fol.  ;  reprinted  Antwerp,  1624,  foL— 2.  Of  Mega- 
lopolis, the  son  of  Agesarchus,  wrote  a  history  of 
king  Ptolemy  IV.  Philopator.  -»  3.  An  Egyptian 
priest,  of  Meudes,  who  wrote  on  the  ancient  his- 
tory of  Egypt     He  probably  lived  under  the  first 
Roman    emperors. —  4.  Sumamed    ChBiiiiini,  a 
grammarian  of  Alexandria,  flourished  under  Trajan 
and  Hadrian.     An  epitome  of  one  of  his  works  is 
preserved  by  Photius. 

PtSlSmais  (nroAc/uus :  UroXtfudrris  and  Ilro- 
Ac/Mc^s).  1.  Also  called  Aoe  ('Ajc^,  a  corrupticm 
of  the  native  name  Aooo,  0.  T. :  Arab.  Akka^  Fr. 
St.  Jean  cTAere^  Eng.  Aere\  a  celebrated  city  on 
the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  S.  of  Tyre,  and  N.  of  M. 
Carmel,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay  surrounded  by 
mountains,  in  a  position  marked  out  by  nature  as 
a  key  of  the  passage  between  Coele-Syria  and 
Palestine.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Phoe- 
nicia, being  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Judges  (i. 
81).  Under  the  Persians,  it  was  made  the  head- 
quarters of  the  expeditions  against  Egypt ;  but  it 
was  not  till  the  decline  of  Tyre  that  it  acquired  its 
great  importance  as  a  military  and  commercial  city. 
The  Ptolemy  who  enlarged  and  strengthened  it, 
and  from  whom  it  obtained  its  Greek  name,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  Ptolemy  I.  the  son  of  Lagus. 
After  the  change  of  its  name,  its  citadel  continued 
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to  be  called  Ace;  Under  the  Boaani,  it  v»  t 
colony,  and  belonged  to  Galilee.  To  recount  its 
great  celebrity  in  medieval  and  modem  bistoiT 
does  not  foil  within  the  province  of  thiA  vork.«l 
(At  or  near  JS7-/xiibatfli),  a  small  town  of  Middle 
Egypt  in  the  Nomos  Ajsinoiles,  between  Anii^oc 
and  Heracleopolis  the  Great— 8.  P.  Henaii  (a  ^ 
'Epfi^iov^  OroAe/iaik^  ir6\u :  MmsUA,  Ro.),  i 
city  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nik, 
below  Abides,  was  a  place  of  great  importance 
under  the  Ptolemies,  who  enlarged  and  adorned  it, 
and  made  it  a  purdy  Greek  city,  exempt  from  ail 
peculiarly  Egyptian  laws  and  costoms.— 1  P. 
Ther8]i,'or  I^thiraa  (IL  Bnpw,  ^  h\  dipuX  i 
port  on  the  lied  Sea,  on  Uie  coast  of  the  ir^W 
dytae,  an  emporium  for  the  trade  with  India  tai 
Arabia;  but  chiefly  remarkable  in  the  histoiy  o: 
mathematical  geography,  inasmuch  as,  the  lo 
having  been  observed  to  be  directly  over  it  ii 
days  before  and  after  the  summer  solstice,  th: 
place  was  taken  as  one  of  the  fixed  points  for  ct- 
termining  the  length  of  a  degree  of  a  great  circ!; 
on  the  earth^s  sur^ce.<^6.  {Tolmeita,  or  Tolomi:, 
Ru.),  on  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Cyrenaica,  one  of  6r 
5  great  cities  of  the  Libyan  Pentapolis,  vas  at  £>« 
only  the  port  of  Barca,  which  hty  100  stadia  (1' 
geog.  miles)  inland,  but  which  was  so  entirtj 
eclipsed  by  Ptolema'is  that,  under  the  Ronxs. 
even  the  name  of  Barca  was  transferred  to  a- 
latter  city.  From  which  of  the  Ptolemies  it  tir^ 
its  name,  we  are  not  informed.  lu  magnibci^'C? 
is  attested  by  its  splendid  ruins,  which  are  ^' 
partly  covered  by  the  sea.  They  are  4  miia 
circumference,  and  contain  the  remains  of  scTtn. 
temples,  8  theatres,  and  an  aqueduct 

Pt5on  (IlrMov :  FcJea  and  StrtOsuia^  a  n^'^- 
tain  in  Boeotia,  an  of&hoot  of  HelicoD,  ▼ti^- 
extends  from  the  &  £.  side  of  the  lake  0\^ 
S.-wards  to  the  coast 

PnblloSla,  or  PoplXeiila,  or  PopUcSla,  a  R - 
man  cognomen,  signified  ^one  who  conrts  i^* 
people  **  (from  populu$  and  co/b),  and  thas  "a 
friend  of  the  people.**  The  form  PopUa^  - 
PopUoola  was  Uie  more  ancient  but  puUkola^ 
the  one  usually  employed  by  the  Romans  in  i^ 
times. 

PnbUoSla,  GelUas.  1.  L.,  consul  vitli  Cr. 
Lentulus  Clodianus,  b.  c.  72.  Both  consuls  cairi^ 
on  war  against  Spartacus,  but  were  defeatni  V 
the  latter.  In  70,  Gellius  was  censor,  and  x  s 
and  66  he  served  as  one  of  Pompey^s  legau^  '^ 
the  war  against  the  pirates.  He  belonged  to  t~ 
aristocratical  party.  In  63  he  warmly  fappon"-^ 
Cicero  in  the  suppression  of  the  Catilinariao  c-'v 
spiiacy.  In  59  he  opposed  the  agrarian  U«'  f 
Caesar,  and  in  57  he  spoke  in  fiivoor  of  Ciccr. ' 
recall  from  exile.  He  was  alive  in  55,  vb^ 
Cicero  delivered  his  speech  against  Piso,  but  ^' 
probably  died  soon  afterwards.  He  was  manrv 
twice.  He  must  have  reached  a  great  age,  »iQ<^ 
he  is  mentioned  as  the  contubemalis  of  C.  Paptrr-* 
Carbo,  who  was  consul  in  120.-^2.  L.,  son  o;  t^^ 
preceding  by  his  first  wife.  He  egpoaaed  tbe  r^ 
publican  party  after  Caesar^s  death  (44),  and  ^f. 
with  M.  Brutus  to  Asia.  Af^  plottiog  agii^-^ 
the  lives  of  both  Brutus  and  Cassias,  he  dc^r.^- 
to  the  triimivira,  Octavian  and  Antony.  He  «» 
rewarded  for  his  treachery  by  the  coninisbip  i 
36.  In  the  war  between  Octavian  and  AnU^nr. 
he  espoused  the  side  of  the  latter,  and  comouiiKiN 
the  right  wing  of  Antony'*  fleet  at  the  baiUe  oi 
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ActiQm.«*3.  Brother  probably  of  No.  1,  it  called 
ttfp-ion  of  L.  Marciui  Philippns,  consid  91,  and 
brother  of  L.  Marciua  Philippaa,  consul  56.  Ac« 
cording  to  Cioero^s  account  he  was  a  profligate  and 
a  ipendthrift,  and  having  diiaipated  hia  property, 
anited  himielf  to  P.  Clodiaa. 

PnbUeSU,  P.  Yaliriui,  took  an  active  part  in 
pipelling  the  Tarquins  from  the  city,  and  waa 
thereupon  elected  consul  with  Brutus  (b.  c.  609). 
Uf  Mcored  the  liberties  of  the  people  by  proposing 
ievertl  lavs,  one  of  the  most  important  of  which 
vu  that  every  citisen  who  was  condemned  by  a 
mai^istnite  should  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
p*">ple.  He  also  ordered  the  lictors  to  lower  the 
t.i«cet  before  the  people,  as  an  acknowledgment 
that  their  power  was  superior  to  that  of  the  con- 
«uU.  Hence  he  became  so  great  a  &voarite  with 
the  people,  that  he  received  the  surname  of  Pufr- 
/iW'i.  He  was  consul  3  times  again,  namely  in 
m.  507  and  504.  He  died  in  503.  He  was 
buried  at  the  public  expense,  and  the  matrons 
mourned  for  him  10  months,  as  they  had  done 
for  Brutus.  —  The  descendants  of  Publioola  bore 
the  Hune  iisme,  and  several  of  them  held  the 
Inchest  offices  of  state  during  the  early  years  of 
the  republic. 

Pnbmk,  the  2nd  wife  of  M.  Tullins  Cicero, 

^hon  he  married,  B.c.  46.    As  Cicero  was  then 

^f^  years  of  age,  and  Publilia  quite  young,  the 

nt^flge  occasioned  great  scandal     It  appears 

that  Cicero  waa  at  ue  time  in  great  pecuniary 

riu  WressmentB ;  and  after  the  divorce  of  Terentia, 

r«>  was  anxious  to  contract  a  new  marriage  for 

ihc  parpoie  of  obtaining  money  to  pay  his  debts. 

Publilia  had  a  lai^ge  fortune,  which  had  been  left 

to  Cicero  in  trust  for  her.    The  marriage  prored 

an  unhappy  one,  as  might  have  been  expected ; 

M  Cicero  divorced  her  in  45. 

PubUUtu  Fhilo.    [Philo.] 

PaUillu,  YoUro,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  &  c. 

^7*2.  and  again  471,  effected  an  important  change 

ill  the  Roman   constitution.      In  virtue  of  the 

i-iTi  which  he  proposed,  the  tribunes  of  the  plebs 

and  the   aediles   were  elected   by  the   comitia 

^buu,  instead  of  by  the  comitia  centnriata,  as 

^aij  previously  been  the  case,  and  the  tribes  ob> 

imtd  the  power  of  deliberating  and  determining 

in  al!  matters  affecting  the  whole  nation,  and  not 

uich  only  as  concerned  the  plebs.    Some  said  that 

^^■^  number  of  the  tribunes  was  now  for  the  first 

t.=ic  raised  to  5,  having  been  only  2  previously. 

Pabllni  Byroi.    [Sthub.] 

Pftclniim  (HovKiyor),  a  fortress  in  Istria  in  the 

^^  cf  luly,  on  the  road  from  Aquileia  to  PoU^ 

".uk  tituated  on  a  steep  rock,  which  produced  wine, 

'•'■..tioned  by  Pliny  under  the  name  of  Vinttm 

/*••«'»««. 

Pftdleitibi  (Al940t\  a  personification  of  modesty, 

'^ajt  worshipped  both  in  Greece  and  at  Rome.    At 

Ath^Di  an  altar  was  dedicated  to  her.     At  Rome 

t  ^  1  aanctuaries  were  dedicated  to  her,  one  under 

•'"name  of  Pwiieitia  pairida^  and  the  other  under 

!^it  of  PuJiciiia  pUbeia.    The  former  was  in  the 

"in   Boarium    near  the    temple  of    Hercules. 

*>^'S'n  the  patrician  Virginia  was  driven  from  this 

vauary  by  the  other  patrician  women,  because 

>  had  martied  the  plebeian  consul  L.  Volumniua, 

"  t'Uilt  a  separate  sanctuary  to  PudicUia  pldma 

t.'-o  Vicus  LonffUk 

Pokhcr,  CUiidiui.    [Cliuoius.] 

Puleh^riAy  eldest  daughter  of  the  emperor  Ax^ 
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cadins,  was  bom  a.  d.  399.  In  414,  when  she 
was  only  15  years  of  age,  she  became  the  guar- 
dian of  her  brother  Theodosius,  and  was  de- 
clared Augusta  or  empress.  She  had  the  virtual 
government  in  her  hands  during  the  whole  lifetime 
of  her  brother,  who  died  in  450.  On  his  death 
she  remained  at  the  head  of  affiiirs,  and  shortly 
afterwards  she  married  Martian,  with  whom  she 
continued  to  reign  in  conmion  till  her  dmth  in 
453.  Pulcheria  waa  a  woman  of  ability,  and  was 
celebrated  for  her  piety,  and  her  public  and  pri>'ate 
virtues. 

Pnlehnun  Promontorixuii  {naxhy  iucpttrfipioy\ 
a  promontory  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  Carthaginian 
territory  in  N.  Africa,  where  the  elder  Scipio 
Africanus  landed ;  probably  identical  with  the 
Apollinis  Promontorium. 

Pnllu,  L.  Jflnlni,  consul  b.  c.  249,  in  the  first 
Punic  war.  His  fleet  was  destroyed  by  a  storm, 
on  account,  it  was  said,  of  his  neglecting  the 
auspices.    In  despair  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 

Pupifiiiiii  Xa^bnni,  M.  015dlui,  was  elected 
emperor  with  Balbinus,  in  a.  d.  238  when  the 
senate  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Uie  two 
Oordians  in  Africa ;  but  the  new  emperors  were 
slain  by  the  soldiers  at  Rome  in  the  same  year. 

Pfkplui,  a  Roman  dramatist,  whose  composi- 
tions are  characterised  by  Horace,  as  the  **  kcry- 
mosa  poemata  Pupi.** 

Pikra  (Ilo^:  prob.  Bimpmr)^  the  capital  of 
Qedrosia,  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  on  the 
borders  of  Carmania. 

Pvrpnrirlae  IniUae  (prob.  the  Madeira 
group),  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
off  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Africa,  which  are  supposed 
to  have  derived  their  name  from  the  purple  muscles 
which  abound  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa 
(Gaetulia).  The  isUnds  of  Hen  ('H^)  and 
Autolala  (Ai&ToAdXa),  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  ap- 
pear to  belong  to  the  groups 

Pvrpnrio.  L.  Turlni,  praetor  b.  c.  200,  obtained 
Cisalpine  Gaul  as  his  province,  and  gained  a  bril- 
liant victory  over  the  Gauls,  who  had  laid  siege  to 
Cremona.  He  was  consul  196,  when  he  defeated 
the  Boii. 

PfttiftUaiun,  a  country-house  of  Cicero  near 
Puteoli,  where  he  wrote  hia  QuMstionet  Aea- 
demieae^  and  where  the  emporor  Hadrian  was 
buried. 

PAtWlftnui  Binui  (Bay  of  Napl«$\  a  bay  of 
the  sea  on  the  coast  of  Campania  between  the 
promontory  Misenum  and  the  promontory  of  Mi- 
nerva, which  was  originally  called  Cumanus,  but 
afterwards  Puteolanus  from  the  town  Puteoli. 
The  N.  VV.  comer  of  it  was  separated  by  a  dike  8 
stadia  in  length  from  the  rest  of  the  bay,  thus 
forming  the  Lucrinus  Lacus. 

PiltMli  (PuteolAnus:  Pozsttofi)^  originally 
named  Dieaearohia  (Aimuopx^'^  Auccudpx^a : 
AiKato^X*!^'*  Aucaiapx*'''^^  -X^'^^Ot  a  celebrated 
seaport  town  of  Campania,  situated  on  a  promon- 
tory on  the  E.  side  of  the  Puteolanus  Sinus,  and  a 
little  to  the  R  of  Cumae,  was  founded  by  the 
Greeks  of  Cumae,  B.C.  521,  under  the  name  of 
Dicaearchia.  In  the  2nd  Punic  war  it  was  fortified 
by  the  Romans,  who  changed  its  name  into  that 
of  Puteoli,  either  from  its  numerous  wells  or  from 
the  stench  arising  from  the  mineral  springs  in  its 
neighbourhood.  The  town  was  indebted  lor  its 
importance  to  its  excellent  harbour,  which  was 
protected  by  an  extensive  mole  formed  from  the 
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celebrated  reddiah  earth  of  the  neighbourmg  hilh. 
Thie  earth,  called  PoBKrotowa,  when  mixed  with 
chalk«  forma  an  excellent  cement,  which  in  oourne 
of  time  beoomea  aa  hard  in  water  aa  stone.  The 
mole  was  built  on  arches  like  a  bridge,  and  17  of 
the  pien  are  atill  riaible  projecting  above  the 
water.  To  thia  mole  Caligula  attached  a  floating 
bridge,  which  extended  aa  far  aa  Baiae,  a  distance 
of  2  milea«  PiiteoH  waa  the  chief  emporium  for 
the  ooromeroe  with  Alexandria  and  with  the  greater 
part  of  Spain.  The  town  waa  colonised  bj  the 
Romans  in  b.  c.  194,  and  also  anew  by  Auguatoa, 
Nero,  and  Vespasian.  It  waa  deatroyed  by  Alaric 
in  A.  o«  41 0,  by  Genseric  in  455,  and  also  by  Totilaa 
in  545,  but  waa  on  each  occasion  speedily  rebuilt 
There  are  still  many  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  at 
the  modem  Pozzuoli.  Of  these  the  most  im> 
portant  are  the  remains  of  the  tmnple  of  Serapis, 
of  the  amphitheatre,  and  of  the  mole  already  de- 
scribed. 

Patpat  (prob.  ffamamet\  a  seaport  town  of 
Africa  Propria  (Zeugitaim)  on  the  gulf  of  Neapolis 
(O.  of  Humamet).  Its  name  is  evidently  Phoe> 
nieian. 

PydSA  (iMpa :  nuSraTor:  KUnm),  a  town  of 
Macedonia  in  the  diatrict  Pieria,  waa  situated  at 
a  amall  distance  W.  of  the  Thennaie  gulf,  on  which 
it  had  a  harbour.  It  was  originally  a  Greek 
colony,  but  it  was  subdued  by  the  Macedonian 
kings,  from  whom,  however,  it  frequency  revolted. 
Towards  the  md  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  it  was 
taken  after  a  long  siege  by  Arehelans,  and  its 
inhabitants  removed  20  stadia  inland  ;  but  at  a 
later  period  we  still  find  the  town  situated  on  the 
coaat  It  again  revolted  fiom  the  Macedonians, 
and  waa  subdued  by  Philip,  who  enlarged  and 
fortified  the  place.  It  waa  here  that  Olympias 
sustamed  a  long  siege  against  Cassander,  b.  a  317 
— 316.  It  is  especially  roemomble  on  account  of 
the  victory  gained  under  its  walla  by  AemUius 
Panlus  over  Perseus,  the  last  king  of  M«cedonia, 
168.  Under  the  Romans  it  was  also  called  Citmm 
or  Citrus. 

^f^Stk  or  Phyg^la  (n^eXo,  ^i^eXa),  a  snmll 
town  of  Ionia,  on  the  coast  of  Lydia,  with  a  tem- 
ple of  Artemis  Munychia.  Tradition  aaenbed  ita 
foundation  to  Agamemnon,  on  his  return  from  Ttoy» 

Pygmui  (Huyfuubi,  %.  c,  men  of  the  height  of  a 
irtryfiii^  L  e.  13^  inches),  a  £sbulous  people,  first 
mentioned  by  Homer  (//.  ilL  5),  as  dwelling-  on 
the  shores  of  Ocean,  and  attacked  by  cranes  in 
spring  time.  The  fable  is  repeated  by  numerous 
writers,  in  various  forms,  especially  as  to  the 
locality.  Some  plncing  them  in  Aethiopia,  others 
in  India,  aud  others  in  the  extreme  N.  of  the 
earth.  The  story  is  referred  to  by  Ovid  and 
Juvenal,  and  forms  the  subject  of  several  works 
of  art. 

PygmUXon  {nuyfutkimy).  L  King  of  Cvpnis 
and  father  of  Metharme.  He  is  said  to  have  fallen 
in  love  with  the  ivory  image  of  a  maiden  which  he 
himself  had  made,  and  therefore  to  have  prayed  to 
Aphrodite  to  breathe  life  into  it  When  the  re- 
quest was  granted,  Pj'gmalion  married  the  maiden, 
and  became  by  her  the  father  of  Paphus.  ^2.  Son 
of  Bolus  and  brother  of  Dido,  who  murdered  Si- 
chaeua,  Dido's  husband.     For  details  see  Drno. 

Pj^lidei  (nuAddijr).  1,  Son  of  Strophius  and 
Anaxibia,  a  sister  of  Agamemnon.  His  father 
was  king  of  Phocis ;  and  after  the  death  of  Aga- 
memnon, Orestes  was  secretly  carried  to  his  father's 
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court  Here  Pvladea  oontrsctsd  dist  frieodihip 
with  Ol^stas,  whidi  became  pnnreibial  He  ai- 
sistad  Orestes  in  ranidflring  bu  modicr  Clrtsen- 
neata,.  and  also  aeeorapanwd  him  to  the  Tsuic 
Chenooeaaa ;  and  he  eventaaUy  maxrisd  bis  sista 
Electra,  by  whom  he  became  the  fiatfaer  of  H«i- 
lanicusii  Medmi,  and  Stnmbina  For  details  mc 
OHMTBai  —  9»  A  pantomune  daneer  in  the  ntp 
of  Ai^(Qatua»  apoken  of  under  Bj^thtllus. 

Sjm  (lUAeu^  Gaiai).  L  A  genenl  naaf  k 
any  narrow  paaa)  aoch  aa  TBcaaioFTLAi,  Ptlie 
Albaniae,  Caapiaa,  &c.  (See  the  setenl  fjmk 
names).<M8b  Two  small  islands  at  the  nuaae 
into  the  AaUcua  Sinna  {Red  Sn)  firam  the  Err. 
thnwnSea* 

PylMmSiiM  (IlBAai/iwiyi),  appeaa  to  b^ 
been  the  nama  of  many  kings  of  PSq>hlagonia, » 
na  to  have  become  a  kind  of  hereditary  appellatioi:. 
like  that  of  Ptolemy  in  Egypt,  and  Amcti  a 
Partfaia.  We  have,  however,  very  little  defcn:? 
information  oaoceming  them. 

Pyiat  (lIvAas),  aon  of  Cteaon,  and  king  of  M^ 
gara,  who,  after  skying  Bias,  hia  own  &tbfi'i 
brother,  founded  the  town  of  Pylos  in  Pel^Ks- 
neaua^  and  gave  Megara  to  Pandioa  who  Id 
married  his  daughter  Pylia,  and  accordinglf  m 
hia  aoa»in-law. 

Fj^tei  (IIiiA^ny),  an  ancient  town  of  Aet«:i 
on  the  &  slope  of  Mt.  Aracynthus,  ob  wfaow  a>: 
ProMddnm.  was  sabeaquently  builL 

Pjte  (IIi/Ams),  the  name' of  3  towns  on  tbf  W 
coast  of  Peloponneaaa.  I.  In  Slia^  at  the  foot  f 
Ml  SeoUia^  and  about  70  or  80  stadia  frm  *^ 
city  of  Elia  on  the  road  to  Olympia,  near  the  ca  - 
fiuenoe  of  the  Ladon  and  the  Penens.  It  l»  «ji 
to  have  been  founded  by  Pylon  or  Pbtbu  oiyii^ 
gam,  to  have  been  deatroyed  by  Hercnles,  sod  :• 
have  been  afterwards  rebuilt  b^  the  Qeaaa— ^ 
In  Triphylia,  about  30  stadia  from  the  coscLt 
the  river  Mamaus,  W.  of  the  moontain  Hiotb  • 
and  N.  of  Leprenm.  •—  3.  In  the  &  W.  of  M'S- 
senia,  was  situated  at  tbe  foot  of  Mt  Aegalwf'^3 
a  promontory  at  the  N.  entrance  of  the  baaicc^* 
called  the  Bay  o/^^a»anm^  the  largest  and  isfni 
harbour  in  all  Greece.  This  harbour  was  froot^ 
and  protected  by  the  small  island  of  Spbsctera 
(Spkagia\  which  stretched  along  tbe  coast  a^<: 
If  mUe,  leaving  only  2  namw  entrances  at  •^'^ 
end.  In  the  2nd  Mesaenlan  war  the  iahabitam 
of  Pyloa  offend  a  long  and  brave  resistance  to  vsf 
Spartans  ;  but  after  the  capture  of  Irs,  tbey  «viv 
obliged  to  quit  their  native  country  with  the  n^ 
of  the  Mesaenians.  Pylos  now  remained  in  ratcv 
but  again  became  memorable  in  die  Peloponne»ii' 
war,  when  the  Athenians  under  Demoothin:^ 
built  a  fort  on  the  promontory  Coryphasiuinalifu' 
S.  of  the  ancient  city,  and  just  within  the  K  «"'- 
trance  to  the  harbour  (b.  c  425).  The  aiteoip 
of  the  Spartans  to  dislodge  the  Athenians  pro^;' 
un«ivailing  ;  and  the  capture  by  deon  ot  i-' 
Spartans,  who  had  landed  in  the  iahmd  of  Spb>* 
teria,  was  one  of  the  most  important  events  in  i:  f 
whole  war. — There  haa  been  much  eontroT»T>v. 
which  of  these  3  places  was  the  Pylos  fonndwi  b) 
Helens,  and  go\*emed  by  Nestor  and  his  dttctr.i- 
ants.  The  town  in  Elia  has  little  or  no  cJsin  t- 
the  honour,  and  the  choice  lies  between  tbe  tuma 
in  Triphylia  and  Messenia.  The  andeats  wuaii.r 
decided  in  favour  of  the  Measenian  Pylw ;  '/• 
some  modem  critics,  without  sufficient  gr't:i'«-N 
support  the  claims  of  the  Triphylian  rity. 
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2ytaaSA  (rk  Ttopdfua\  a  town  of  Argolis,  in 
tho  diftrict  Thyreatifl,  where  Dmiant  is  said  to 
hare  landed. 

F^TtnOB.     [CTCL0PB8.] 

Pyriiitiiii    [Trubi.] 

P^xttmns  {nSpofAos :  Jikan\  one  of  the  laigest 
nretw  of  Aaia  Minor,  risee  in  the  Anti-Taums 
range,  near  Arabissns  in  Cataonia  (the  9.  E.  part 
of  Cappadocia),  and  after  ninning  S.  B.,  iint 
nndetground,  and  then  as  a  narigable  river,  breaks 
through  the  Taums  chain  by  a  deep  and  narrow 
ravine,  and  then  flows  9.  W.  tfaxtragh  Cilicia,  in  a 
deep  and  rapid  stream,  aboot  I  stadiani  (fi06  feet) 
in  width,  and  fidls  into  the  sea  near  Mallus.  Its 
ancient  name  is  said  to  have  beea  Leucosyms, 
fnm  the  LavcoavRi,  who  dwelt  on  its  banks. 

pystad  or  F^reBMi  MoBtai  (Ili^p^ny,  rit  IIv- 
pj^aia  dpif:  Pyrvneef),  a  range  of  moontains, 
extending  from  Uie  Atlantic  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  ibiming  the  boundary  between  Oanl  and 
Spain.  The  length  of  Uiese  mountains  is  aboot 
270  miles  in  a  straight  line  ;  their  breadth  varies 
from  aboot  40  miles  to  20 ;  their  greatest  height 
H  between  1 1,000  and  12,000  feet  The  Romans 
first  became  acqoainted  with  these  moontains  bj 
their  campaigns  against  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain 
in  the  2nd  ^nie  was.  Their  name  however  had 
travellad  E.>ward  at  a  moch  earlier  period,  since 
Hoodotos  (ii.  33)  speaks  of  a  ei^  Pyrene  beh>ng- 
ing  to  the  Celta,  near  which  the  later  rises.  The 
ancient  writers  nsaally  derived  the  name  from  vvp, 
^*  firei,^  and  then,  aoeocding  to  a  common  praetiee, 
iflvautod  a  sloiy  to  ezpirai  the  fidse  etymology, 
relating  thai  a  great  fire  ones  raged  open  the 
moontainiL  The  name,  however,  is  probably  con* 
naetsd  widi  the  Celtic  Byrim  orBrym^  **  a  mountain.^ 
The  continuation  of  the  monntaina  along  the  Mars 
Cantafaricom  was  caUed  Saltoa  Vaseooum,  and  still 
farther  W.  Mons  Vindios  or  Vinnias.  The  Ro- 
mans were  acquainted  with  only  3  passes  over  the 
Pyrenees,  the  one  on  the  W.  nearCarasae  {Cfaiu) 
not  fitf  firom  the  Mare  Caatabricnm,  the  one  in 
the  middle  leading  from  Caesarangnsta  to  Bene- 
haxnom  (Har^^),  and  the  one  on  the  £.,  which 
was  most  frequently  OMd,  near  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterrsnean  by  Juncaria  {Jwiqmtra), 

Pyrinte  PtoBOBtonniii,  or  Pron.  yantni 
(C  Onu),  the  &£»  eztnmity  of  the  Pyrenees  in 
Spain,  on  the  frontiers  of  Gaol,  derived  its  2nd 
name  from  a  tample  of  Venus  on  the  promontory. 

Pyrgi  1.  {Tlvpyot  or  Ti^pyut:  Tlupyinit),  the 
most  S.-ly  town  of  Triphylia  in  Elis,  near  the 
Messenian  frontier,  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  Minyae.-^.  (Pyrgensis:  Samta  <Snwro),  an 
ancient  Pelasgic  town  on  the  coast  of  Etruzia,  was 
used  as  the  port  of  Caere  or  Agylla,  and  was  a 
place  of  considerable  importance  as  a  commercial 
emporium.  It  was  at  an  early  period  the  head- 
quarters  of  the  Tyrrhenian  pirates.  It  possessed  a 
very  wealthy  temple  of  Uidiyia,  which  Dionysius 
ui  Syracuse  plundered  in  b.  a  384.  Pyrgi  is  men- 
tioned at  a  later  time  as  a  Roman  colony,  but  lost 
its  importance  under  the  Roman  dominion.  There 
.ire  ^tiil  remains  at  iSita  ^jlscero  of  the  ancient  poly> 
goiial  walls  of  Pyrgi. 

Pyrg<6tilM  (IlupTorcXi^r),  one  of  the  rooit 
ccrlc'brated  gem-engravers  of  ancient  Grceo*,  was  a 
conterapomry  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  placed 
him  un  a  level  with  Apelles  and  Lysippus,  by 
naming  him  as  the  only  artist  who  was  permitted 
to  engrave  seal-rings  for  the  king. 
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F^ouf ,  a  Greek  painter,  who  probably  lived 
soon  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  He 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  production  of  small 
pictures  of  low  and  mean  subjects. 

^rnplil%8tlum  (Jlvptp\ty40v¥)^  that  is, 
flaming  with  fire,  the  name  of  one  of  the  rivers  in 
the  lower  worid. 

Pyront&oltiia,  the  name  of  2  artists.  The  name 
occun  in  4  different  forms,  namely,  jPAyromae&M, 
P^flomad^  PhUomackui,  and  Pyromaekut, — 
1.  An  Athenian  sculptor,  who  executed  the  bas- 
reiiefii  on  the  frieze  of  the  temple  of  Athena  Polias, 
about  B.  c.  4 1 5.  The  true  form  of  his  name  appean 
to  have  been  Phyromachus.i^S.  An  artist  who  flou- 
rished B.C.  295—240,  ia  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(xxxiv.  8.  s.  19)  as  one  of  those  statuaries  who 
represented  the  batties  of  Attalus  and  Eumencs 
against  the  Gauls.  Of  these  battles  the  most  cele- 
brated was  that  which  obtained  fiir  Attalus  I.  the 
title  of  king,  aboot  241.  It  is  supposed  by  tha 
best  writen  on  ancient  art  that  the  celebrated 
statue  of  a  dying  combatant,  populariy  called  the 
Dying  Gladiator,  is  a  copy  from  one  of  the  bronxe 
statues  in  the  works  mentioned  by  Pliny.  It  ia 
evidently  the  statue  of  a  Celt 

Pyrriui  (ni^ :  Viv^aSos).  1.  A  town  on  the 
W.  coast  of  the  ishmd  of  Lesbos,  on  the  inner  part 
of  the  deep  bay  named  after  it,  and  consequently 
on  the  narrowest  part  of  the  island.  *-9l  A  town 
and  premontovy  of  Phdiiotis  in  Thessaly,  on  the 
Pagasaean  gulf  and  near  the  frontien  of  Magnesia. 
Off  this  promontory  there  were  2  small  islands, 
named  Pyrrha  and  Deucalion. -»3.  A  small  Ionic 
town  in  Caria  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Sinus  Latmicua 
and  50  stadia  fi»m  the  month  of  the  Maeander. 

Pyrrhi  Caitm  (jU^u  x^^\  a  fortified  place 
in  the  N.  of  Laoonica,  where  Pyrrhus  probably  en- 
camped in  his  invasion  of  the  country  in  b.  &  272. 

PynlllellQi  (n<(/}^ixor)<  a  town  of  the  Eleothe- 
ro-laoenee  in  the  S.W.  of  Laoonica. 

Pyixlio  (IIi^^ttMr),  the  founder  of  the  Sceptical 
or  Pyrrhonian  school  of  phOosophy,  was  a  imtive  of 
Elis  in  Peloponnesus.  He  is  said  to  have  been  poor, 
and  to  have  followed,  at  fiart,  the  profeuion  of  a 
pamter.     He  is  then  said  to  have  been  attracted 
to  philosophy  by  the  books  of  Democritos,  to  have 
attended  the  lectures  of  Bryson,  a  disciple  of 
Stilpon,  to  have  attached  himself  closely  to  Anax- 
aichus,  and  with  him  to  have  joined  the  expedition 
of  Alexander  the  Great    During  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  he  lived  in  retirement,  and  endeavoured 
to  render  himself  independent  of  all  external  cir- 
cumstances.    His    disciple  Timon  extolled  with 
admiration  his  divine  repose  of  soul,  and  his  indil^ 
ference  to  pleasure  or  paiiu    So  highly  Mras  he 
vidued  by  his  fellow-citixena  that  they  made  him 
their  high  priest,  and  erected  a  monument  to  him 
after  his  death.     The  Athenians  conferred  upon 
him  the  rights  of  citizenship.     We  know  little 
respecting  the  principles  of  his  sceptical  philosophy ; 
and  the  ndiculous  tales  told  about  him  by  Diogenes 
Laertius  are  probably  the  invention  of  his  enemies. 
He  anerted  that  certain  knowledge  on  any  subject 
was  unattainable ;  and  that  the  great  object  of 
man  ought  to  be  to  lead  a  virtuous  life.    Pyrrfao 
wrote  no  works,  except  a  poem  addressed  to  Alex- 
ander, which  was  rewarded  by  the  latter  in  a  royal 
manner.     Hi»  philosophical  system  was  fint  re- 
duced to  writing   by  his  disciple   Timon.     Hv 
reached  the  age  of  90  years,  but  we  have  no  mention 
of  the  year  either  of  his  birth  or  of  hu  death. 
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Fynrlmi  (Uv^os).  1.  Mythological  [Nio- 
PTOLBM us.].  -» 2.  I.  King  of  Epinu,  ion  of 
Aeacidei  and  Phthia,  was  bom  b.  a  318.  Hit 
ancetton  claimed  descent  from  Pyxrhiu,  the  ton 
of  Achillea,  who  waa  said  to  have  settled  in  Epi- 
IQS  after  the  Trojan  war,  and  to  have  become  the 
founder  of  the  race  of  Molossian  kings.  On  the 
deposition  of  his  father  by  the  Epirots  [Aka- 
CIOX8J,  Pyrrhus,  who  was  then  a  child  of  only 
two  years  old,  was  saved  from  destruction  by  the 
fiuthfol  adherents  of  the  king,  who  carried  him  to 
Gloucias,  the  king  of  the  Taalantians,  an  Ulyrian 
people.  Glaacias  took  the  child  under  his  care, 
and  brought  him  up  with  his  own  children.  He 
not  only  refused  to  surrender  Pyrrhus  to  Cassander, 
but  about  10  years  afterwards  he  marched  into 
Epinu  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  placed  Pyirhns 
on  the  throne,  leaving  him,  however,  under  the 
care  of  guardians,  as  he  was  then  only  12  years  of 
age:  In  the  course  of  4  or  5  years,  however;  Cas- 
sander, who  had  regained  his  supremacy  in  Greece, 
prevailed  upon  the  Epirots  to  expel  their  young 
king.  Pyrrhus,  who  was  still  only  17  yean  of 
age,  join^  Demetrius,  who  had  married  his  sister 
De'idama,  accompanied  him  to  Asia,  and  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  301,  in  which  he 
gained  great  renown  for  his  valour.  Antigonus 
fell  in  the  battle,  and  Demetrius  became  a  fugitive; 
but  Pyrrhus  did  not  desert  his  brother-in-law  in 
his  misfortunes^  and  shortly  afterwards  went  for  him 
as  a  hostage  into  Egypt  Here  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  win  the  favour  of  Berenice,  the  wife  of 
Ptolemy,  and  received  in  marriage  Antigone,  her 
daughter  by  her  first  husband.  Ptolemy  now 
supplied  him  with  a  fleet  and  forces,  with  which 
he  returned  to  Epirus.  Neoptolemus,  who  had 
reigned  from  the  time  that  Pyrrhus  had  been 
driven  from  the  kingdom,  agreed  to  share  the 
sovereignty  with  Pyrrhus.  But  such  an  arrange- 
ment could  not  last  long ;  and  Pyrrhus  anticipated 
his  own  destruction  by  putting  his  rival  to  deatL 
This  appears  to  have  happened  in  295,  in  which 
year  Pyrrhus  is  said  to  have  begun  to  reign.  He 
was  now  23  years  old,  and  he  soon  became  one  of 
the  most  popular  princes  of  his  time.  His  daring 
courage  made  him  a  favourite  with  his  troops,  and 
his  affiibility  and  generosity  secured  the  love  of  his 
people.  He  seems  at  an  early  age  to  have  taken 
Alexander  as  his  model,  and  to  have  been  fired 
with  the  ambition  of  imitating  his  exploits  and 
treading  in  his  footsteps.  His  eyes  were  first  di- 
rected to  the  conquest  of  Macedonia.  By  assisting 
Alexander,  the  son  of  Cassander,  against  his  brother 
Antipater,  he  obtained  possession  of  the  whole  of 
the  Macedonian  dominions  on  the  western  side  of 
Greece.  But  the  Macedonian  throne  itself  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Demetrius,  greatly  to  the  disap- 
pointment of  Pyrrhus.  The  two  former  friends  now 
became  the  most  deadly  enemies,  and  open  war 
broke  out  between  them  in  291 .  After  the  war  had 
been  carried  on  with  great  vigour  and  various  vi- 
cissitudes for  4  years,  Pyrrhus  joined  the  coalition 
formed  in  287  by  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  and  Lysima- 
chus  against  Demetrius.  Lysimachus  and  Pyrrhus 
invaded  Macedonia ;  Demetrius  was  deserted  by  his 
troops,  and  obliged  to  fly  in  disguise ;  and  the  kingw 
dora  was  divided  between  Lysimachus  and  Pyrrhus. 
But  the  latter  did  not  long  retain  his  portion  ;  the 
Macedonians  preferred  the  rule  of  their  old  general 
Lysimachus  ;  and  Pyrrhus  was  accordingly  driven 
out  of  the  country  after  a  reign  of  7  months  (286). 
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For  the  next  few  years  Pvirhns  reigned  qsialT  b 
Epirus  without  embariLing  in  any  new  enterpnze. 
But  a  life  of  inactivity  was  insupportable  to  bin ; 
and  accordingly  be  rndily  accepted  the  inntttkai 
of  the  Tarentines  to  assist  them  in  theii  %ir 
against  the  Romans.     He  croesed  over  to  Itadv 
early  in  280,  in  the  38th  year  of  his  age.  He  Im 
with  him  20,000  foot,  3000  horse,  2000  srcLcs, 
500  slingeis,  and  either  50  or  20  elephants,  iutb^ 
previously  sent  Milo,  one  of  his  generali,  vita  & 
detachment  of  3000  men.    As  soon  ss  he  mi\ti 
at  Tarentum,  he  began  to  make  rigorouft  pmia- 
rations  for  carrying  on  the  war ;  and  as  the  eiddy 
and  licentious  inhabitants  of  Tarentum  C(»DpliBee 
of  the  severity  of  his  discipline,  he  forthwith  ucuni 
them  as  their  master  rather  than  as  their  alir, 
shut  up  the  theatre  and  all  other  public  pboch 
and  compelled  their  young  men  to  serve  is  b 
ranks.  In  the  Ist  campaign  (280)  the  Roman  am. 
M.  Valerius  Laevinus  was  defeated  bj  Pjnia 
near  Heradea,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Srx 
The  battle  was  long  and  bravely  contested,  ssd  ^ 
was  not  till  Pyxrhus  brought  forward  his  elep!a2':>> 
which  bore  down  every  thing  befisre  them,  t^ 
the  Romans  took  to  flight    The  loss  of  PniL% 
though  inferior  to  that  of  the  Romani,  «s»  s^ 
very  considerable.      A  large   proportion  ci  '-i 
ofiicers  and  best  troops  had  fisllen ;  and  he  said,» 
he  viewed  the  field  of  battle,   *<  Another  f&- 
victory,  and  I  must  return  to  Epirus  alooe.**  '^e 
therefore  availed  himself  of  his  success  to  lesd  t  j 
minister  Cineas  to  Rome  with  proposals  of  pA"- 
while  he  himself  marched  slowly  towardi  the  c!>j- 
His  proposals,  however,   were  rejected  bj  i» 
senate^      He  accordingly  continned   his  t^" 
ravaging  the  Roman  territory  as  he  went  a^ 
He  »ivanced  within  24  miles  of  Rome;  butu^ 
found  it  impossible  to  compel  the  Romans  to  aec^ 
the  peace,  he  retraced   his  steps  and  witkit' 
into  winter-quarters  to  Tarentum.    As  soon  u  '^■ 
armies  were  quartered  for  the  winttf,  the  R(»*-^ 
sent  an  embassy  to  Pyrrhus,  to  endeavour  to  oboa 
the  ransom  of  the  Roman  prisoners.    The  vas» 
sadors  were  received  by  P^hus  in  the  most  c-- 
tinguished  manner ;  and  hia  interviews  with  C.  i'^ 
bricius,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  embassVf  fanu '' 
of  the  most  celebrated  stories  in  Roman  hist  ^-7 
[Fabricius.]  In  the  2nd  campaign (279)  Pyn:-' 
gained  another  victory  near  Aaculum   over  t..e 
Romans,  who  were  commanded  by  the  vs^ 
P.  Decius  Mus  and  P.  Sulpicins  &vcmo.   Ti' 
battle,  however,  -was    followed   by  no  decis:- 
residts,  and  the  brunt  of  it  had  again  Men,  ai  ^ 
the  previous  year,  almost  exclusively  on  the  Git^^ 
troops  of  the  king.     He  was  therefore  unvriiHr^'  u 
hazard  his  aurviving  Greeks  by  another  am^^ 
with  the  Romans,  and  accordingly  he  lent  s  r?»^T 
ear  to  the  invitations  of  the  Greeks  in  Siciir, «' > 
begged  him  to  come  to  their  assistance  against^' 
Carthaginians.   The  Romans  were  likewise  anx^-^ 
to  get  rid  of  so  formidable  an  opponent  that  t£  ! 
might  complete  the  subjugation  of  southern  lay 
without  further  interruption.    When  both  pai^  * 
had  the  same  wishes,  it  was  not  difficult  to  &r.:.  ^ 
fair  pretext  for  bringing  the  war  to  a  concliah'  - 
This  was  afforded  at  the  beginning  of  the  foUovi-i 
year  (278),  by  one  of  the  servanU  of  Pjirhui  ^■' 
serting  to  the  Romans  and  proposing  to  thecoL^  •' 
to  poison  his  master.     The  consuls  Fabriciu*  wu 
Aemilius  sent  back  the  deserter  to  the  king,  statu^' 
that  they  abhorred  a  victory  gained  by  trea*^«' 
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Thereupon  Pyirhiii,  to  show  hia  gntitnde,  Mnt 
CioeM  to  Rome  with  all  the  Roman   priionen 
without  nmtom  and  without  conations ;  and  the 
Rom&Di  gianted    him  a  tnioe,   though  not   a 
fonnal  peace,  aa  he  had  not  conaented  to  evacuate 
Italj.    Pyrrhut  now   crowed   over  into  Sicilv, 
where  he  ranained  upwards  of   2  yean,  from 
the  middle  of  478  to  the  latter  end  of  476.    At 
^nt  he  met  with  brilliant  lucceii,  defeated  Uie 
Caithaginiana  and  took  Eryx ;  but  having  fiiiled 
io  an  attempt  upon  Lilyhaeum,  he  lost  hia  popn- 
laritj  with  the  Oreeka,  who  began  to  form  cabala 
ud  plota  ai^inat  him.    Thia  led  to  retaliation  on 
the  part  of  Pyrrhna,  and  to  acta  which  were  deemed 
both  cruel  and  tyrannical  by  the  Greeks.     Hia 
poftition  in  Sicily  at  length  became  ao  uncomfortable 
and  dangerooa^  that  he  aoon  became  anxious  to  aban- 
don the  island.  Accordingly,  when  hia  Italian  alliea 
vain  begged  him  to  come  to  their  aaaiatanoe,  he 
z'adly  complied  with  their  requeat.    Pyrriiua  re- 
turned to  Italy  in  the  autumn  of  276.    In  the  fol- 
•^viiig  year  (275)  the  war  waa  brought  to  a  dose. 
Pyrrhos  waa  defeated  with  great  loaa  near  Bene- 
ventttffl  by  the  Roman  oonaul  Curiua  Dentatua,  and 
was  obliged  to  leawe  Italy.    He  brought  back  with 
Him  to  Epirua  only  8000  foot  and  500  horM,  and 
had  Bot  money  to  "»"«^«"  even  these  without 
mdertaking  new  wan.     Accordingly,  in  278,  he 
inraded  Macedonia,  of  which  Antigonua  Oonataa, 
t)>e  ion  of  Demetrina,  waa  then  king.    Hia  only 
"^hjfct  at  fint  aeema  to  have  been  plunder ;  but 
his  neeeaa  for  exceeded  hia  expectationa.    Anti- 
^'onns  waa  dceerted  by  hia  own  troopa,  and  Pyrrhna 
^01  became  king  of  Macedonia  a  aecond  time. 
But  Ksrcely  had  he  obtained  poaaeaaion  of  the 
kingdom  bdfore  hia  reatleas  apirit  drove  him  into 
&ew  eateipfiaea.     On  the  invitation  of  Cleonymua 
he  toned  hia  arms  againat  Sparta,  but  waa  repulaed 
In  m  attack  upon  thia  dty.  nom  Sparta  he  inarched 
towifdi  Aigoa  in  order  to  support  Ariateaa,  one  of 
^e  leading  dtiaena  at  Argoa,  againat  hia  rival 
Ariitippnt,  whoae  cauae  waa  eapouaed  by  Antigonua. 
In  the  night-time  Ariateaa  admitted  Pyrrhiu  into 
the  city ;  but  the  alarm  having  been  given,  the 
<-itadcl  snd  all  tha  atrong  placea  were  aeiaed  by 
the  Argives  of  the  opposite  mction.    On  the  dawn 
"^^y  Pyirhua  saw  tnat  it  would  be  neceaaary  for 
3in  to  retreat ;  and  aa  he  waa  fighting  hu  way  out 
"■f  the  dty,  an  Argive  woman  hurled  down  from  the 
■  '>ue-top,  a  ponderous  tile,  which  struck  Pyrrhiu  on 
the  back  of  hia  neek.  He  fell  from  hia  horae  atnnned 
*'th  the  blow,  and  being  recogniaed  by  aome  of 
^f^  aoldiera  of  Antigonua,  waa  quickly  deapatched. 
lit*  head  waa  cut  off  and  carried  to  Antigonua, 
^t'O  turned  away  firom  the  eight,  and  ordered 
tHe  body  to  be  interred  with  Woming  honoun. 
Pvrrbus  perished  in  272,  in  the  46th  year  of  his 
V**  and  in  the  23rd  of  his  reigiL     He  was  the 
.^rntest  warrior  and  one  of  the  best  princes  of  his 
^  ^^    With  hia  daring  courage,  hia  military  akill, 
*<iO  his  kingly  bearing,  he  might  have  become  the 
a'>it  pow«fnl  monarch  of  hia  day,  if  he  had 
'*-<'4di1y  pursued  the  immediate  object  before  him. 
!>'t:  he  never  reated  aatiafied  with  any  acquidtion, 
^d  was  ever  graaping  at  aome  freah  object :  hence 
Anti;fonna  compaitd  him  to  a  gambler,  who  made 
^'V)T  good  throwa  with  the  dice,  but  waa  twable 
' '  niake  the  proper  nae  of  the  game.    Pyirhua  waa 
f>nrded  in  subairquent  timea  aa  one  of  the  greateat 
■'T.enls  that  had  ever  lived.    Hannibal  said  that 
'■'^  ail  gcnciala  Pyrrlraa  waa  the  first,  Sdpio  the 
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I  aecond,  and  himaelf  the  third ;  or,  according  to 
another  verdon  of  the  atory,  Alexander  waa  the 
firat,  Pyrrhoa  the  aecond,  and  himadf  the  third. 
Pvrrhua  wrote  a  work  on  the  art  of  war,  which 
was  read  izi  the  time  of  Cicero;  and  hia  com- 
mentariea  are  quoted  both  by  Dionydua  and 
PiutarcL  Pynhua  married  4  ^ivea.  1.  Antigoiie, 
the  daughter  of  Berenice.  2.  A  daughter  of  Au- 
doleon,  king  of  the  Paeon  iana.  3.  Bircenna,  a 
daughter  of  Bardylia,  king  of  the  Hlyriana.  4.  La- 
nasaa,  a  daughter  of  Agathoclea  of  Syiacuae.  Hia 
children  were:  —  ].  Ptolemy,  bom  295;  killed 
in  battle,  272.  2.  Alexander,  who  aucceeded  hia 
(ather  aa  king  of  Epirua.  3.  Helenua.  4.  Ne- 
reia,  who  married  Gelon  of  Syracuae.  5.  Olym- 
piaa,  who  married  her  own  brother  Alexander. 
6.  Deidamia  or  Laodamia.  <— >  8.  IL  King  of  Epi- 
rua, aon  of  Alexander  II.  and  Olympiaa,  and 
gmndaon  of  Pyrrhua  I.  waa  a  child  at  the  time  of 
hia  fother*a  death  (between  262  and  258).  During 
hia  minority  the  kingdom  waa  governed  by  hia 
mother  Olympiaa.  According  to  one  acooimt 
Olympias  aurvived  Pyrrhua,  who  died  aoon  after 
he  had  grown  up  to  manhood ;  according  to  another 
account  Olympiaa  had  poiaoned  a  maiden  to  whom 
Pyrriiua  waa  attached,  and  waa  heraelf  poiaoned 
by  him  in  revenge. 

PytULgfirM  (nv6lB7dpaf).  1.  A  celebrated 
Greek  phUoaopher,  waa  a  native  of  Samoa,  and  the 
aon  of  Mneaaithua,  who  waa  either  a  merchant, 
or,  according  to  others,  an  engraver  of  aigneta. 
The  date  of  hia  birth  is  uncertain ;  but  all  autho- 
rities agree  that  he  flouriahed  in  the  timea  of  Poly- 
cratea  and  Tarquiniua  Superbua  (a.  c  540 — 510). 
He  atudied  in  nia  own  coimtry  under  Creophilua, 
Pherecydes  of  Syros,  and  others,  and  is  said  to 
have  visited  Egypt  and  many  countries  of  the  East 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  knowledge.  We  have 
not  much  trustworthy  evidence,  either  aa  to  the 
kind  and  amoimt  of  knowledge  which  he  acquired, 
or  aa  to  his  definite  philosophical  riews.  It  ia 
certain  however  that  he  believed  in  the  transmi- 
gration of  souls;  and  he  is  said  to  have  pre- 
tended that  he  had  been  Euphorbua,  the  son  of 
Panthua,  in  the  Trojan  war,  aa  well  aa  varioua  other 
characters.  He  ia  further  aaid  to  have  diacovered 
the  propositions  that  the  triangle  inscribed  in  a 
semi-ciitle  ia  right-angled,  that  the  aqoare  on 
the  hypotenuae  of  a  right-angled  triangle  ia  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  the  sides.  There  is 
a  celebrated  story  of  his  having  discovered  the 
arithmetical  relations  of  the  musical  scale  by  ob> 
serving  acddentally  the  various  sounds  produced 
by  hammers  of  different  weighta  atriking  upon  an 
anvil,  and  auspending  by  atringa  weighta  equal  to 
thoae  of  the  different  hammers.  The  retailera  of 
the  atory  of  courae  never  took  the  tronble'to  verify 
the  experiment,  or  they  would  have  discovered 
that  different  hammera  do  not  produce  diffierent 
aounda  from  the  aame  anvil,  any  more  than  dif- 
ferent dappers  do  from  the  aame  bell.  Discoveries 
in  astronomy  are  alao  attributed  to  Pythagoraa. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  arithmetic,  and  its  application  to  weighta, 
meaaurea,  and  the  theory  of  muaic.  Apart  from 
all  direct  teatimony,  however,  it  may  aafely  be 
affirmed,  that  the  very  remarkable  infiuence  ex- 
erted by  Pythagoraa,  and  even  the  fact  that  he 
waa  made  the  hero  of  ao  many  marvelloua  atori'~ 
prove  him  to  have  been  a  man  both  of  aiir 
capabilitiea  and  of  great  acquirements.     T 
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alio  be  affirmed  inth  safety  Uiat  the  religiouf 
element  was  tbe  pxedommant  one  in  the  chaiacter 
of  PythagofBB)  and  that  religioni  aacendancy  in 
connection  with  a  certain  myatic  religious  system 
was  the  object  which  he  chiefly  laboured  to  secure. 
It  was  this  religions  elonent  winch  made  the  pro* 
fimndest  impression  upon  his  oentemponuries.  They 
r^arded  him  as  standing  in  a  pecuUaily  dose 
connection  with  the  gods.  The  Crotoniatea  even 
identified  him  with  the  Hyperboxean  Apollo.  And 
without  viewing  him  a»  an  impostor,  we  may  easily 
beliere  that  he  himself  to  some  extent  shaioed  the 
same  views.  He  pvstended  to  divination  and 
prophecy;  and  he  appears  as  the  revealer  of  a 
mode  of  life  calculated  to  raise  his  diseiples  above 
the  level  of  mankind,  and  to  reoonmiend  Aem  to 
the  favour  of  the  gods.  —  No  certainty  can  be 
arrived  at  as  to  the  length  of  time  spent  by  Py thar 
gonts  in  Egypt  or  tbe  East,  or  as  to  his  residence 
and  efibrts  in  Samos  or  oth<»r  Qredan  citiea,  befoie 
he  settled  at  Crotona  in  Italy.  Be  probably  n- 
moved  to  Crotona  because  he  found  it  impossible 
to  realise  his  schemes  in  hi»  native  oonntry,  while 
under  the  tynnny  of  Polycotesi.  The  reason 
why  he  selected  Crotona  as  the  spfaamof  hia(^NBa> 
tions,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain;  but  seen  afibev 
his  arrival  in  that  city  he  attained  extensive*  in- 
fluence, and  gained  over  gxvat  mimben-  to  enter 
into  his  views.  His  adherents  were  chiefly  of  the 
noble  and  wealthy  classes^  Thoee  hundred  of 
these  were  formed  into  a  select  brothsritood  or 
club,  bound  by  a  sort  of  vow  to  Pythagoras  and 
eaoh  other,  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  the  re- 
ligious and  ascetic  obaervanoes  enjoyed  by  tiieir 
master,  and  of  studying  his  religious  and  philoso- 
phical theories.  Every  thing  that  vkm  done  and 
taught  among  the  members  wne  kept  a  profound 
secret  from  all  without  its  pale.  It  was  an  old 
Pythagorean  maxim,  that  every  thing  vras  not  to 
be  told  to  every  body.  There  wars  also  gradations 
among  the  members  themselves.  In  the  admission 
of  candidates  Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  placed 
great  reliance  on  his  physiognomical  diseemment. 
If  admitted,  they  had  to  pass  throngh  a  period  of 
probation,  in  which  their  powen  of  maintaining 
silence  were  especially  tested,  as  well  aa  their 
general  temper,  disposition,  and  moatal  capadty. 
As  regards  the  nature  of  the  esoteric  inatraction 
to  which  only  the  most  approved  members  of  the 
fraternity  were  admitted,  some  have  si^iposed 
that  it  had  reference  to  the  political  views  of  Py- 
thagoras. Others  have  maintained,  with  greater 
probability,  that  it  related  mainly  to  the  orgies^  or 
secret  religious  doctrines  and  usages,  which  nn* 
doubtedly  formed  a  prominent  feature  in  the  Py- 
thagorean system,  and  were  peculiarly  connected 
with  the  worahip  of  Apollo.  There  were  eome 
outward  peculiarities  of  an  ascetic  kind  in  the 
mode  of  life  to  which  the  members  of  the  brother- 
hood were  subjected.  Some  represent  hkn  as  for- 
bidding all  animal  food;  but  all  the  memben 
cannot  have  been  subjected  to  this  prohibition ; 
since  the  athletic  Milo,  for  instance,  could  not 
possibly  have  dispensed  with  aniaial  food.  Ac- 
cording to  some  ancient  authoritio,  he  allowed 
the  use  of  all  kinds  of  animal  food  except  the  flesh 
Of  oxen  „g<^  for  ploughing?,  and  rams.  There  is  a 
«m«liir  dwerepancy  as  to  the  prohibition  of  fish  and 
CnH*".  .    "'  temperance  of  all  kinds  seems  to  have 

£d^^n;«!  *'  '"'"'^"'T^-  ^^  "  '^l-^^  ^^^  that  they 
tad  common  meala,  resembling  the  Spartan  sys- 
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sitia,  at  which  they  met  in  ennraaniea  of  ten.  Coa- 
siderable  importance  seems  te  have  been  aitachM 
to  muaie  and  gymnastica  in  tha  daily  exvcaes  of 
the  disciples.     Their  whole  discipline  is  tt^sa- 
sented  as  tending  to  ptodaee  a  loHy  setenitv  aad 
sdf-peinssaien,  regarding  the  exhilutiea  of  wkick 
various  aneodotes  were  cunent  in  MOtiqmtj,  kaoDg 
the  best  asosrtainedfeaJiizeaof  the  brotheriioodsii 
the  devoted  attadunent  of  the  mrmhwa  to  eael 
other,  and  their  sovereign'  oentem^  for  those  wb 
did  not  belong  to  their  nnks.     It  appean  tbt 
they  had  some  secret  convmitionnl  symbols,  bj 
whidi  members  of  the  fitatomty  ooald  reoofniK 
ea«h  other,  even  if  they  had  never  met  bd^ 
Clubs  similar  to-  that  at  Gntnon  wwe  establish 
atSybaiss,  MetBpentnm,Taicnti]ni,  and  other  dtiei 
of  Magna  GamtasL  —  The  inatitationa  of  Pyihass' 
raa  wcce  certainly  nnt  intended  to  withdiaw  t^ 
who  adopted  them  from  astive  exertioBi,  that  tkf 
might  devote  themaelves  eadnsivdy  to  xciigscos  au 
philosopfaieal  oontempkliana..    He  rather  aimed  i£ 
the  production  of  a  cahn  bearing  and  Serrated  taa» 
of  charaeter,  Uirongh  whidi  tfaiooa  trained  ia  tb 
diadpline  of  the  Pytfaagoaean  lifii  aheald  esiak 
in  their  peraanal  and  social  cqandtxea  a  icflecas 
of  the  ordig  and  hanneny  of  thenrnveraeb.  'WhfiSff 
he  had  any  disloot  polxtieal  desigu  in  tbe  ha- 
dation  of  his  bruiheihood,  ia  donbtfol;  bat  it  vsi 
perfeedy  natual,  even.withoot  any  eaepreas  dssc 
on  his  part,  that  a  dnb  such  aa  thaXbne  Uaa&td 
of  Crotona^  should  gTadBa%  oosbc-  to  mi^e  p 
litical  with  other  objeotsy.  and  by  the  fiwhaa 
aAnded  by  their  aacnt  and  conn— A  ^-y^""*^ 
should  apesdily  gain  extsnsive  political  *'«^»*"^ 
That  thn  in&ience  sheald  be  dedsividj  ob  tk 
side  of  aristoety  oc  oUgasoby,  zeanltad 
both  iiom  the  nalme  of  the 
tntions^  and  ftmn  the-  rank  and  social 
the  members  o£  the  baatheihoodL    Thnni^  ths. 
of  course,  Pydiagone  himaelf  exereiaed  a  laa? 
amount  of  indireet  inflnenoe  over  the  affiun  V>  a 
of  Crotonab  aaSt  of  other  lialiaa  citieaL    This  Pv- 
thagvMDean  brotherhoed  or  order  reaflmhled  in  bst 
respecte  the  one  fonnded  by  Loyola*    It 
to  understand,  how  this  acistosratical  and  excj 
club  would  excite  the  jealou^  and  heatility  mi 
only  of  tile  demociatiod  party  in  Crotana^  hot  dab 
of  a  oonsiderable  number  of  the  opposite  £setsc 
The  hatred  which  they  had  exdted  ^eedily  ai 
to  their  destmction.     TIm  popolaee  of  Ocszs 
TOM  against  than  ;  and  an  attaJck  waa  made  \2sre 
them  while  assembled  either  in  the  honae  of  "SLia. 
or  in  some  othw  place  of  meeting.     The  buQ^i:^ 
%vaa  set  on  fire,  and  many  of  the  assembled  use:-* 
hers  peridied ;  only  the  younger  and  more  arm^* 
escaped..    Siinilar  commotiona  ensued  in  the  ot}«f 
cities  of  Magna  Grneda  in  which  Pythagorva.'k 
clubs  had  been  formed.    As  an  active  and  or;:K 
ised  brotherhood  the  Pythagorean  order  vras  evti^- 
where  suppressed ;    bnt  the   PythagoreaDs   *'^ 
continued  to  exist  as  &  sect,  the  membcra  ef  wbii:  * 
kept  up  among  themsdves  their  religjoaa  cb»-n 
ances  and  scientific  jmianitai  while  individuals*  c* 
in  the  caae  of  Archytas^  acquired  now  and  xhf^ 
great  political  influence.     Respecting  the  fac^  <  * 
Pythagoras  himself  the  aoconnta  varied.     Sirjr 
say  that  he  perished  in  the  temple  with  hij^  c.*- 
ciples,  others  that  he  fled  first  to  Tarentun,  'C  i 
that,  being  driven  thence,  be  escaped  to  Mets- 
pontum,  and  there  starved  himaelf  to  death.     He 
tomb  was  shown  at  Met^iootem  in  the  tinw  •■' 
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Ckwo* — Aoeoidh<g  to  some  accounto  Pytlngoiu 
named  Theano,  a  lady  of  Crotons,  and  bad  a 
daoghter  Damo,  and  a  ion  Telauges,  oc,  aocoiding 
to  others  two  daughter*,  Damo  and  Myia ;  while 
other  noticei  seem  to  imply  that  he  had  a  wife 
and  a  daoghter  gsown  up,  when  he  came  to  Cro> 
tona.  —  When  we  come  to  inqoira  what  were  the 
philosophical  or  religious  opinions  held  by  Py- 
thagoras himself,  we  are  met  at  the  outset  by  the 
di^nilty  that  even  the  authors  from  whom  we 
haye  to  draw  possessed  no  authentic  records  bear- 
ing upon  the  age  of  Pythagoras  himself.  If  Py- 
thagoias  ever  wrote  any  thing,  his  writings  perished 
with  him,  or  not  long  after.  The  probability  is 
that  he  wvota  nothing.  Every  thing  current  under 
his  name  in  antiquity  was  spurious.  It  is  all  but 
certain  that  Philolaus  was  the  first  who  publisked 
the  Pythagorean  dootrines,  at  any  rate  in  a  written 
form  [PHiLotAUsJ.  Still  there  waa  so  marked  a 
peculiarity  running  through  the  Pythagorean  phi- 
losophy, that  there  can  be  little  question  as  to  the 
germs  of  the  system  at  any  rate  baring  been  de- 
rived from  Pythagoras  himsel£  Pythagoras  re- 
sembled the  philosophers  of  the  Ionic  school,  who 
undertook  to  solve  by  means  of  a  single  primordial 
principle  the  vagoe  problem  of  the  origin  imd  con- 
stitution of  the  universe  as  a  whole.  His  predi- 
lection for  mathematical  studies  led  him  to  trace 
the  origin  of  all  things  to  tuanbtr,  his  theory  being 
suggested,  or  at  all  events  confirmed,  by  the  ob- 
servation of  various  numerical  rebitions^  or  analo- 
gies to  them,  in  the  phenomena  of  the  universe. 
—  Musical  principles  likewise  played  almoet  as 
important  a  part  in  the  Pythagorean  system  as 
mathematical  or  numencal  ideas.  We  find  running 
through  the  entire  system  the  idea  that  order,  or 
harmony  of  relation,  is  the  regubiting  principle  of 
the  whole  universe.  The  intervals  between  the 
heavenly  bodies  were  supposed  to  be  determined 
according  to  the  law*  and  relations  of  musical 
harmony.  Hence  arose  the  celebrated  doctrine  of 
the  hannony  o£  the  spheres;  for  the  heavenly 
bodies  in  their  motion  oould  not  but  occasion  a 
certain  sound  or  note,  depending  on  their  distances 
and  velooities ;  and  as  these  were  determined  by 
the  laws  of  barmonical  intervals,  the  notes  alto- 
gether formed  a  regular  musical  scale  or  .harmony. 
This  harmony,  however,  we  do  not  hear,  either 
because  we  have  been  accustomed  to  it  £rom  the 
first,  and  have  never  bad  an  opportunity  of  con- 
trasting it  with  stilinefiSy  ov  beoause  the  sound  is 
so  powerful  as  to  exceed  our  capacities  for  hearing. 
The  ethics  of  the  Pythagoreans  consisted  more  in 
ascetic  practice,  and  maxims  for  the  resttaint  of 
the  passions,  especially  of  anger^  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  power  of  endurance,  than  in  scientific 
theory.  What  of  the  latter  they  had  was,  as 
might  be  expected,  intimately  connected  with  their 
number- theory.  Happiness  consisted  in  the  science 
of  the  perfection  of  the  virtues  of  the  soul,  or  in 
the  periVct  science  of  nnmben.  Likeness  to  the 
Deity  was  to  be  the  object  of  all  our  endeavours, 
man  becoming  better  as  he  approaches  the  gods, 
who  are  the  guardians  and  guides  of  men.  Great 
importance  was  attached  to  the  influence  of  music 
in  controlling  the  force  of  the  passions,  Self- 
examination  was  strongly  insteti'd  on.  The  trans- 
in  ignition  of  souls  was  viewed  apparently  in  the 
light  of  a  process  of  purification.  Souls  under  the 
dominion  of  sensuality  either  passed  into  the  bodies 
of  animals,  or,  if  incurable,  were  thrust  down 
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into  Tartarus,  to  meet  witii  expiation,,  or  condign 
puniriimeiit.  The  pure  wem  exalted  to  higher 
model  of  life,  and  at  last  wtlainrd  to  incorporeal 
existence.  Am  regards  the  fmita  of  this  system 
of  truning  or  belief,  it  is  interesting  to  remark, 
that  wherever  we  have  nott<ss  of  distinguished 
Pythagomna,  we  usually  hear  of  them  as  men 
of  great  uprightness,  conscientiousnesa,  and  self- 
restraint,  aiiad  as  capable  of  devoted  and  enduring 
fiiendship.  [See  Archttas  ;  Damon  and  Phin- 
TiAa.]  -"  8.  Of  Rhegium,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated statuaries  of  Greece,  probably  flourished 
ILC.  480—430.  His  most  important  works  ap- 
pear to  have  been  his  statues  of  athletes. 

PytbiSai  (TlvBita).  L.  An  Athenian  orator, 
distinguished  by  his  unceasing  animosity  against 
Demosthenes.  He  had  no  political  principles, 
made  no  pretensions  to  honesty,  and  changed  sides 
as  often  as  suited  his  convenience  or  his  interest.  Of 
the  part  that  he  took  in  palitiGal  affitirs  only  two  or 
three  fiicta  are  recorded.  He  opposed  the  hononra 
which  the  Athenians  proposed  to  confer  upon 
Alexander,  but  he  afterwards  espoused  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Macedonian  party.  He  accused  Demo* 
sthenes  of  having  received  bribes  from  HarpalusL 
In  the  Lamian  war,  b.  &  322,  he  jomed  Antipator, 
and  had  thus  the  satisiaotion  of  surviving  his  great 
enemy  DemosUienes.  Ha  is  said  to  have  been 
the  author  of  tha  well-known  saying,  that  the  ora» 
tionaof  Demosthenea  smelt  of  the  lamp.— 8.  Of 
Massilia,  in  Gaul,  »  celebnUed  Greek  navigator, 
who  soiled  to  the  waatem  and  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  and  wrote  a  work  eontaining  the  results  o£ 
his  disooveries.  He  probably  lived  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  or  shortly  afterwards.  Ha 
appears  to  have  undertaken  voyagea,  one  in  which 
he  visited  Britain  and  Thule,  and  of  which  ho 
probably  gave  an  account  in  his  work  On  the  Ooetm  ; 
and  a  secnnd,  undertaken  after  his  return  from  his 
first  voyage,  in  which  he  coasted  along  the  whole 
of  Europe  from  Gadira  {Oadix)  to  the  Tanaas,  and 
the  description  of  which  probably  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  his  Feriphu.  Pytheas  made  Thule  a  6 
days*  sail  from  Britain  ;  and  said  that  the  day 
and  the  night  were  each  6  months  long  in  Thule. 
Hence  some  modem  writers  have  supposed  that 
he  must  have  reached  Iceland  ;  while  others  have 
maintained  that  he  advanced  as  fitf  as  the  Shetland 
Islands.  But  either  suppositjon  is  very  improbable, 
and  neither  is  necessary  ;  for  reports  of  the  great 
length  of  the  day  and  night  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe  had  already  reached  the  Greeks,  before 
the  time  of  Pytheas.  Then  has  been  likewise 
much  dispute  as  to  what  river  we  are  to  understand 
by  the  Tanaisi  The  most  probable  conjecture  is 
that  upon  reaching  the  Elbe,  Pytheas  concluded 
that  he  had  arrived  at  the  Tanais,  separating  Eu- 
rope from  Asia.  v-S.  A  silverMshaser,  who  flourished 
at  Rome  in  the  age  immediately  following  that  of 
Pompey,  and  whose  prodnctiotts  commanded  a  re» 
markablv  high  price. 

TfOdaM  {UuBtds).  1.  The  sister  or  adopted 
daughter  of  Hermiaa,  and  the  wife  of  Ariitotle. 
«8.  Daughter  of  Ariatetle  and  Pythias. 

Pythiam  {tUBiow).  L  A  pkoe  in  Attica,  not 
for  from  Eleusis.  *•  8.  A  town  of  Thessaly  in  the 
E.  part  of  the  district  Hestiaeotis,  which  with 
Azoras  and  Doliche  formed  a  TripoUs. 

PytitinB  (IlMiof),  a  Lydian,  the  son  of  Atrs, 
was  a  man  of  enormous  wealth,  which  he  derived 
from  his  gold  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ce- 
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laenae  in  Phiygia.  When  Xerxes  airived  at 
Celaenae,  Pythias  banqueted  him  and  his  whole 
army.  His  five  sons  accompanied  Xerxes.  Pythias, 
alarmed  by  an  eclipse  of  the  son  which  happened, 
came  to  Xerxes,  and  begged  that  the  eldest  might 
be  left  behind.  This  request  so  enraged  the  king 
that  he  had  the  yoang  man  immediately  killed 
and  cut  in  two,  and  the  two  portions  of  his  body 
placed  on  either  side  of  the  road,  and  then  ordered 
the  army  to  march  between  them. 

PythoolXdM  {nu0oK\*i^r|s)y  a  celebrated  muu- 
cian  of  the  time  of  Perides,  was  a  native  of  Ceos, 
and  flourished  at  Athens,  under  the  patronage  of 
Pericles,  whom  he  instructed  in  his  art. 

Fythodfiru  (Ilvdodwpff),  wife  of  Polemon  I. 
king  of  Pontus.  After  the  death  of  her  husband 
she  retained  possession  of  the  government.  She 
subsequently  married  Archelaus,  king  of  Cappa- 
docia,  but  after  his  death  (a.  d.  1 7)  returned  to 
her  own  kingdom,  of  which  she  continued  to  admi- 
nister the  afl^irs  herself  until  her  decease,  which 
probably  did  not  take  place  until  a.  o.  38.  Of 
her  two  sons,  the  one,  Zenon,  became  king  of 
Armenia,  while  the  other,  Polemon,  succeeded  her 
on  the  throne  of  Pontus. 

Pythifai  <ni;0Mi').  t  The  celebrated  serpent, 
which  was  produced  from  the  mud  left  on  the  earth 
after  the  deluge  of  Deucalion.  He  lived  in  the 
caves  of  Mt  Parnassus,  but  was  slain  by  Apollo, 
who  founded  the  Pythian  games  in  commemoration 
of  his  victory,  and  received  in  consequence  the  sur- 
name PythiuM.  -*  2.  Of  Catana,  a  dramatic  poet  of 
the  time  of  Alexander,  whom  he  accompanied  into 
Asia,  and  whose  anny  he  entertamed  with  a 
satyric  dxama,  when  they  were  celebrating  the 
Dionysia  on  Uie  banks  of  the  Hydaspes.  The 
drama  was  in  ridicule  of  Harpalus  and  the  Athe- 
nians. 

FyzItM  (Tlv^lTfis :  Vitceh),  a  river  of  Pontus, 
fislling  into  the  Euxine  near  Trapezus. 

P^nifl.    [BUXBNTUM.] 


Q. 

Qoadi,  a  powerful  German  people  of  the  Suevic 
race,  dwelt  in  the  S.E.  of  Germany,  between  Mt. 
Gabreta,  the  Heitynian  forest,  the  Sarmattan 
mountains,  and  the  Danube.  They  were  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  the  Marcomanni,  with  whom  they 
were  always  closely  united,  on  the  N.  by  the 
Gothini  and  Osi,  on  the  E.  by  the  lazyges  Meta- 
nastae,  from  whom  they  were  separated  by  the 
river  Granuas  {Gran),  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Pan- 
nonians,  from  whom  they  were  divided  by  the 
Danube.  They  probably  settled  in  this  district  at 
the  same  time  as  the  Marcomanni  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Bohemia  [Marcomanni]  ;  but 
we  have  no  account  of  the  earlier  settlements  of 
the  Qoadi.  When  Maroboduus,  and  shorUy  after- 
wards his  successor  Catualda,  had  been  expelled 
from  their  dominions  and  had  taken  refuge  with 
the  Romans  in  the  reign  of  Tiberiiis,  the  Romans 
assigned  to  the  barbarians,  who  had  accompanied 
these  monarchs,  and  who  consisted  chiefly  of  Mar- 
comanni and  Quadi,  the  country  between  the 
f^ynAfarch?  Momtxi  9  or  Afaroxk  9)  and  Cu- 

wW  hlt^^^J  *"^  «*'*  ^  ^^«°»  »•  J^«g  Vannius, 
^lled  bvT^  ^^u*^*^  Q»*d^-     Vamiiu?  was   ex- 

K««ra  01  the  Quadi  continu<>d  fnf.  o   !««» 
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time  afWrwards  under  Ronan  protection.  In  the 
reign  of  M.  Aureliaa.  however,  the  Qoadi  joiBed 
the  Marcomanni  and  other  Goman  tribes  in  the 
long  and  bloody  vrar  against  the  empire,  which 
lasted  during  the  greater  part  of  thai  emperor^ 
reign.  The  independence  of  the  Quadi  and  Mar- 
comanni was  secured  by  the  peace  which  C«aund- 
dus  made  with  them  in  a.  d.  180.  Their  name  is 
especially  memorable  in  the  history  of  this  war  bj 
the  victoiy  which  M.  Anrelios  guned  over  thea 
in  174,  when  his  army  was  in  great  danger  of 
being  destroyed  by  the  barbarians,  and  was  said  to 
have  been  saved  by  a  sudden  storm,  which  vss 
attributed  to  the  prayers  of  his  Christian  soldiei. 
[See  p.  1 11,  a.]  The  Quadi  disappear  frvan  his- 
tory towards  the  end  of  the  4th  (»Dtaij.  Tbry 
probably  migrated  with  the  Suevi  fnxUier  W. 

QvAdx&tlU,  one  of  the  Apostolic  Fathen,  and  b 
early  apologist  for  the  Christian  rel^ion.  Me 
passed  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  Aaia  Mi3>3i; 
and  was  afterwards  bishop  of  the  Chntch  at  AthoL 
He  presented  his  Apology  to  Hadrian,  in  the  lih^ 
year  of  his  reign  (a.  d.  126).  This  apokfj  has 
been  long  lost 

Qnadrfttu,  Annliu,  lived  in  the  times  <£ 
Philippus  I.  and  II.,  emperon  of  Rome  (a.  n.  244 
— ^349),  and  wrote  two  historical  wodcs  in  tb» 
Greek  language.  1.  A  history  of  Rome,  m  li 
books,  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  called  XiXier^pcs,  becaar 
it  related  the  history  of  the  city,  from  its  {baaa- 
tion  to  the  1000th  year  of  iU  nativity  (a.  sl  2U'. 
when  the  Ludi  Saeculares  were  perfonned  via 
extraordinary  pompi     2.  A  history  of  Parthi^ 

Quadritu,  FannXu,  a  contemporaiy  of  Hczass. 
was  one  of  those  envious  Roman  poets  who  tnaj 
to  depreciate  Horace,  because  his  writings  tksv 
their  own  into  the  shade. 

Qiuidrfttiif,  L.  Hisnliis,  tribune  of  the  ^kka 
B.  c.  58,  distinguished  himself  by  his  oftpositko  s> 
the  measures  of  his  colleague  P.  dodias  a^aisE: 
Cicero. 

QvAdr&tnf ,  nmnddliu.  L  GoTemor  of  Srra 
during  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Clandios^  mi^A 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Nero,  from  abu^ 
A.  D.  51  to  60.  -"2.  A  friend  and  admiicr  sf  i^ 
younger  Pliny,  whom  he  took  aa  his  taodd  a 
ontoiy. 

QaadrttronB,  a  surname  of  Janns.  It  is  aul 
that  after  the  conquest  of  the  Faliscana  an  ias^f 
of  Janus  was  found  with  4  foreheads.  H«ioe  a 
temple  of  Janus  Quadrifrons  was  afienraids  bni-t 
in  the  Fonmi  transitorium,  which  had  4  gates. 
The  fact  of  the  god  being  represented  witli  4  headj 
is  considered  by  the  ancients  to  be  an  indicatiea  k 
his  being  the  divinity  presiding  over  the  year  wi;a 
its  4  seasons. 

Qnadligfirlu,  Q.  daudlni,  a  Roman  histociaa 
who  flourished  b.  c.  100 — 78.  His  woric,  wLich 
contained  at  least  23  books,  commesced  immc^ 
diately  after  the  destruction  of  Rome  by  tbc 
Gauls,  and  must  in  all  probability  have  come  don 
to  the  death  of  Sulla,  since  the  7th  consulship  o: 
Marius  was  commemorated  in  the  1 9th  book.  Bj 
Livy  he  is  uniformly  referred  to  simply  aa  Gamitv 
or  ClodiuM.  By  other  authors  he  is  cited  aa  Qsus  - 
tins,  as  Claudiut,  as  Q.  Oaadius,  as  OatidiMts  (^wa- 
drigarau^  or  as  Quadrufarim,  From  the  caati^s 
evinced  by  Livy  in  making  use  of  him  as  ar 
authority,  especially  in  matters  rebtiag  to  nuri- 
bers,  it  would  appear  that  he  was  disposed  to  *^- 
dulge,  although  in  a  less  degree,  in  those  emg^«'a- 
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tioni  which  dUfigured  the  productions  of  his  con- 
temponry  Valerius  Antias.  It  is  somewhat  re^ 
msrkable  that  he  is  nowhere  noticed  by  Cicero. 
By  A.  Oellios,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  quoted  re- 
peatedly, and  praised  in  the  warmest  terms. 

QaariAtef,  a  people  in  Oallia  Narbonensis,  on 
tbe  W.  slope  of  the  Alpes  Cottiae,  in  the  ralley  of 

QniM*  the  personification  of  tranquillity,  was 
worshipped  as  a  divinity  by  the  Romans.  She 
had  one  sanctuary  on  the  Via  Lavicana,  probably  a 
pleasant  resting-place  for  the  weary  traTeller ;  and 
another  outside  the  Porta  Collina. 

Qniitu,  It  Luiloi,  an  independent  Moorish 
chief,  senred  with  distinction  nnder  Trajan  both  in 
the  Dacian  and  Parthian  wars.    Trajan  made  him 
pTemor  of  Judaea,  and  raised  him  to  the  consul- 
ship  in  4.01.  116  or  117.    After  Trajan's  death  he 
H'tamed  to  his  native  countxr,  but  he  was  suspected 
by  Hadrian  of  fomenting  the  disturbances  which 
then  prevailed  in  Mauretania,  and  was  shortly 
afterwards  put  to  death  by  order  of  Hadrian, 
duiatiaiiu  Yanif.  [Varus.] 
QniBtla,  or  Qninetib  Oeni,  an  ancient  patrician 
p«>n«  at  Rome,  was  one  of  the  Alban  houses  re- 
moved to  Rome  by  Tullns  Hostilius,  and  enrolled 
hy  him  smtmg  the  patricians.  Its  members  often 
heid  throughout  the  whole  history  of  the  republic 
the  highest  offices  of  the  state.     Its  3  most  dis- 
tinottished  fiimiliea  bore  the  names  of  CapitoUnut^ 
*  'tunnmiuBy  and  Flammwut, 

QnintDuaiiB,  K.  Fftblm,  the  most  celebrated 

of  Aoman  rhetoricians,  waa  bom  at  Calagurris 

{CalQkorra\  in  Spain,  a.  d.  40.     If  not  reared  at 

Knne,  he  must  at  least  haye  completed  his  edu- 

rttion  there,  for  he  himself  informs  us  that,  while 

v't  a  ypry  young  man,  he  attended  the  lectures  of 

iKimitias  Afer,  who  died  in  59.     Haying  revisited 

•'^oain,  he  returned  from  thence  (68)  in  the  train  of 

^Alba,  and  forthwith  began  to  practise  at  the  bar, 

'*berc  he  acquired  considerable  reputation.     But 

f'^f  irsj  cbie6j  distinguished  as  a  teacher  of  elo- 

>''T)ce,  bearing  away  the  palm  in  this  department 

frnci  all  his  rivals,  and  associating  his  name,  even 

<"  s  proverb,  with  pre-eminence  in  the  art.  Among 

•'it  pupils  w«re  numbered  Pliny  the  younger  and 

^''<'  two   grand-nephews  of  Domitian.    By  this 

nnc**  be  was  invested  with  the  insignia  and  title 

f  rf/n»ol  {contuiaria  onammia)^  and  is,  moreover, 

-■i^hrated  as  the  first  public  instructor,  who,  in 

rfo/*  of  the  endowment  by  Vespasian,  received  a 

'*?uhir  salary  from  the  imperial  exchequer.    After 

•iving  devoted   20  years,  commencing  probably 

Ui  09^  to  the  duties  of  his  profession,  he  retired 

)to  prix^ate  life,  and  is  supposed  to  have  died  about 

The  great  work  of  Quintilian  is  a  complete 

'*r'  m  of  rhetoric  in  12  books,  entitled  De  IntH- 

{t"u<  fjraioria  Ubri  XIl^  or  sometimes,  InstiiU' 

>%*  s  i/raioriar^  dedicated  to  his  friend  Marcellus 

'•  :"rifia,  himself  a  celebrated  orator,  and  a  favour- 

-  at  court.      It  was  written  during  the  reign  of 

^ihtan,  while   the  author  was  discharging  his 

:.<'»  aj  preceptor  to  the  sons  of  the  emperor^s 

rc^.    In  a  ahort  prefiice  to  his  bookseller  Trypho, 

acqoainta  iia   tiiat  he  commenced  this  under- 

,  'ViiT  i^fter  be  had  retired  from  his  labours  as  a 

•iic   instructor    (probably  in  89),  and  that  he 

t-hed  bia  tsvk  in  little  more  than  2  years.     The 

tiottk  cootasoa  a  dissertation  on  the  preliminary 

aing  requiaite  before  a  youth  can  enter  directly 

n  tbe  atadiea  necessary  to  mould  an  accom- 
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plished  orator,  and  presents  us  with  a  carefully 
sketched  outline  of  the  method  to  be  pursued  in 
educating  children,  from  the  time  they  leave  the 
cradle  tmtil  they  pass  from  the  hands  of  the  giam- 
marian.  In  the  2nd  book  we  find  an  exposition  of 
tbe  first  principles  of  rhetoric,  together  with  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  nature  or  essence  of  the  art 
The  5  following  are  devoted  to  invention  and 
arrangement  (laveaifo,  diMposiHo)\  the  8tfa,  9th, 
10th,  and  1 1th  to  composition  (including  the  proper 
use  of  the  figures  of  speech)  and  delivery,  com- 
prised under  the  general  term  doeuHo;  and  the 
h»t  is  occupied  with  what  the  author  considers 
by  Car  the  most  important  portion  of  his  project, 
an  inquiry,  namely,  into  vanous  circumstances  not 
included  in  a  course  of  scholastic  discipline, 
but  essential  to  the  formation  of  a  perfect  public 
speaker;  such  as  bis  manners — his  moral  cha- 
racter,—  the  principles  by  which  he  must  be 
guided  in  undertaking,  in  preparing,  and  in  con- 
ducting causes,  —  the  pecuUar  style  of  eloquence 
which  he  may  adopt  with  greatest  advantage  — 
the  collateral  studies  to  be  pursued  —  the  age  at 
which  it  is  most  suitable  to  commence  pleading  — 
the  necessity  of  retiring  before  the  powers  begin 
to  fiul  —  and  various  other  kindred  topics.  This 
production  bears  throughout  the  impress  of  a  clear, 
sound  judgment,  keen  discrimination,  and  pure 
taste,  improved  by  extensive  reading,  deep  reflec- 
tion, and  long  practice.  The  diction  ia  highly 
polished,  and  very  graceful.  The  sections  which 
possess  the  greatest  interest  for  general  readers  are 
those  chapters  in  the  first  book  which  relate  to 
elementary  education,  and  the  commencement  of 
the  10th  book,  which  furnishes  us  with  a  compressed 
but  spirited  history  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature. 
There  are  also  extant  164  decUmations  iwder  the 
name  of  Quintilian,  19  of  considerable  length  ;  the 
remaining  1 45,  which  form  the  concluding  portion 
only  of  a  collection  which  origiimlly  extended  to 
388  pieces,  are  mere  skeletons  or  fragments.  No 
one  believes  these  to  be  the  genuine  productions  of 
Quintilian,  and  few  suppose  that  they  proceeded 
from  any  one  individual  They  apparency  belong 
not  only  to  different  persons,  but  to  different 
periods,  and  neither  in  style  nor  in  substance  do 
they  offer  any  thing  which  is  either  attractive  or 
useful.  Some  scholars  suppose  that  the  anonymous 
Dialogui  de  Oraloribut,  usually  printed  amonff  the 
works  of  Tacitus,  ought  to  be  assigned  to  Quin- 
tilian. The  best  editions  of  Quintilian  are,  by 
Burmann,  2  vols.  4to.,  Lug.  Bat  1720 ;  by  Oesner, 
4to.  Oott  1738;  and  by  Spalding  and  Znmpt,  6 
vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1798^1829. 

Qnintilliu,  M.  AnriUiu,  the  brother  of  the 
emperor  M.  Aurelius  Claudius,  was  elevated  to  the 
throne  by  the  troops  whom  he  commanded  at  Aqui« 
leia,  in  a.  d.  270.  But  as  the  army  at  Sirminm, 
where  Claudius  died,  had  proclaimed  Aurelion  em- 
peror, Quintillos  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  seeing 
himself  deserted  by  bis  own  soldiers,  to  whom  the 
rigour  of  his  discipline  had  given  offence. 

T.  Quinttw  Oapitolliiiu  BArbitiis,  a  celebrated 
general  in  the  early  history  of  the  republic,  and 
equally  distinguished  in  the  internal  history  of  tbe 
state.  He  frequently  acted  as  mediator  between 
the  patricians  and  plebeians,  with  both  of  whom  he 
was  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  He  was  six 
times  consul,  luunelv,  in  &c.  471,  468,  465,  446, 
443,  439.  —  Several  of  his  descendants  held  the 
consulship,  bat  none  of  these  require  mention  ex- 
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cept  T.  (loifttini  PeBnu  GapitoliniM  CziipiBai, 

who  WM  conaul  208,  and  was  ddeated  by  Han- 
nibal 

QuiatM,  an  eminent  phyncian  at  Rome,  in  the 
former  half  of  the  2nd  oentary  after  Christ.  He 
was  80  mach  taperior  to  hia  medical  eoHaagnes  that 
they  grew  jealoua  of  hit  oninence,  and  formed  a  aort 
of  coiditian  against  him,  and  forced  him  to  quit  the 
city  by  charging  him  whh  killing  his  patients.  He 
died  about  a.  d.  148. 

Qnintns  Cxsr^toM.    [Cdrtiu&] 

Qnintos  BmynuMU  (KtfSrrot  Sfu^mbt),  com- 
monly called  CkiUBtat  CUklAlier,  fnim  the  circam- 
atance  that  the  first  copy  through  which  his  poem 
became  known  was  fbond  in  a  conrent  at  Otranto 
in  Calabria.  He  was  the  author  of  an  epic  poem 
in  14  books,  entitled  Tit  fi^  "OfJOfpou^  or  «af«\ci- 
v6fjL9wa  'Ofi^fp^,  Scarcely  any  thmg  is  known  of  his 
personal  history ;  but  it  appears  most  probable  that 
he  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  4th  century  alter 
Christ  The  matters  treated  of  in  his  poem  ore  the 
events  of  the  Trojan  war  from  the  death  of  Hector 
to  the  return  of  the  Greeks.  In  phraseology, 
similes,  and  other  technicalities,  Qnintus  closely 
copied  Homer.  The  materials  for  his  poem  he 
found  in  the  works  of  the  earlier  poets  of  the  epic 
cycle.  But  not  a  single  poetical  idea  of  his  own 
seems  ever  to  have  inspired  him.  His  gods  and 
heroes  are  aUke  devoid  of  all  ehocacter:  every  thing 
like  pathos  or  morsl  interest  was  quite  beyond  his 
powers.  With  respect  to  chronology  hia  poem  is 
as  punctual  aa  a  diary.  His  style,  however,  is  clear, 
smd  marked  en  the  whole  by  purity  and  good  taste, 
without  any  bombast  or  eza^ieration.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  his  work  is  nothing  more  than 
an  amplification  or  remodelling  of  the  poems  of  Arc- 
tinus  and  Leaches.  He  appears  to  have  also  made 
diligent  use  of  ApoUonius.  The  best  edition  is  by 
Tychaea,  Strasbuxg,  1807. 

Qimnilia  Mom.    [Roma.] 

Qidri&UB,  a  Sabine  word,  periiaps  derived  fram 
gmrit,  a  lance  or  spear.  It  occura  first  .of  all  as 
the  name  of  Romulus,  after  he  iiad  been  zaiaed  to 
the  rank  of  a  divinity ;  and  the  lestival  celebrated 
in  his  honour  bore  ^e  name  of  QuirinaHa.  It  is 
also  used  as  a  sonuime  of  Mars,  Janus,  and  even 
of  Augustus. 

(^nbiiiui,  P.  iidpiclm,  was  a  native  of  Xjanu- 
vinm,  and  of  obscure  origin,  but  was  raised  to  the 
highest  honours  by  Augustna.  He  was  consul  B.  c. 
12,  and  subsequently  earned  on  war  against  some 
of  the  robber  tribes  dwelling  in  the  mountains  of 
Cilicia.  In  b.c.  1,  Augustus  appointed  him  to 
direct  the  counsels  of  his  giandoon  C.  Caesar,  then 
in  Armenia.  Some  yean  af^rwards,  but  not  be- 
fore A.  D.  5,  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Syria,  and 
while  in  this  office  he  took  a  census  of  the  Jewish 
people.  This  is  the  statement  of  Josephus,  and 
appeals  to  be  at  variance  with  that  of  Luke,  who' 
speaks  as  if  the  census  or  enrolment  of  Cyrenius 
(i.  e.  Qttirinus)  was  made  at  the  time  of  the  birth 
of  Christ.  Quirinus  had  been  married  to  Aemilia 
Lepida,  whom  he  divoioed ;  but -in  a.  h.  20,  twenty 
years  after  the  divorce,  he  brought  an  accusation 
■gainst  her.  The  conduct  of  Quirinus  met  with 
gnersl  disapprobation  as  hatah  and  revengefiiL 
«e  died  in  A.B.  21,  and  was  honoured  with  a 
public  funeral. 

niiS^  5i!^*'^"  •  ^^"  "«^  Om«),  a  mmiici- 
S^SL^n  2^'  ""^  Mauretania  Ca^«ueni 
A,  Alrica,.40  Biwum  milea  W.  of  Awenaaa. 
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or  BamsMi  (lxx.  "Po^tirv^,  s  tkj 
of  Lower  Egypt,  built  as  a  treasure  city  W  tl 
captive  Israelites  under  the  oppression  of  hit  Paa- 
raoh  **  who  knew  not  Joseph  **  (Exod.  L  II  j :  c: 
usually  identified  with  Hzroopolul 

RihKthinftba  (^PdSaBfuiea,  i.  e.  Rabbath^Haa!. 
O.  T.,  ako  called  Rabbah,  Ar,  Ar.>Maab  and  ir. 
AreopSlis :  RaUah),  the  ancient  ea|»tal  of  \hi 
Hoabites,  lay  in  a  fertile  plain,  on  the  E.  side  ih 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  S.  of  the  river  Amon,  ic  tt- 
district  of  Jioabxtis  in  Arabia  Petiaea,  or,  atrri- 
ing  to  the  later  division  of  the  provinces,  k  Pi- 
kestina  Tertia. 

BabbfttamiaA  CPaeaTdfuav,  L  e.  RaVts-j- 
Ammon,  0.  T. :  AmmoiL,  Ru.),  the  axicient  ap'^ 
of  the  Ajunonites,  lay  in  Peiaea  osi  m  S.  tri^jar 
of  the  Jabbok,  N.E.  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Ptolecj  ll 
Philadelphus  gave  it  the  name  of  PlliUMphis. 
and  it  long  contixmed  a  flourishing  and  sf^astL ' 

JUAmni.    1.  C,  an  aged  senactor,  was  aasx: 
in  a  c.  93,  by  T.  lAbienus,  tribune  oriT  the  p«rk 
having  put  to   death  the   tribune  L.  AJ^':- ~ 
Satuminus  in  )  00,  nearly  40  yean  befinc.  [s 
TDB.mNU6.]     The  accusation  waa  aet  on  tu^s 
the  instigation  of  Caoanr,  who  judged  it 
to  deter  the  aoiate  finm  nsorting  to  anas 
the  popular  party.     To  make  the  wamii^  e- 
more  striking,  Labienus  did  notpioeaed  ^gaioit  r- 
on  the  charge  of  mq^asfeu,  but  revived  the  o^  3.:= 
aation  of  ferdudUo^  which  had  been  diacoukj' 
for  some  oentmriea,  aince  persons  foand  goitr 
the  latter  crime  were  given  over  to  the  poblc  r^- 
cutioner  and  hanged  on  the  acenxBed  tree.    Tt. 
Dmamin  ^ardrndiUmia  appointed  to  try  Bai  r--> 
were  C.  Caesar  hiouelf  and  his  raiotive  L.  Caov 
With  sach  judges  the  result  could  not  be  L^ 
ful ;  Rabiritts  was  fiathwith  condeamed ;  ec  u 
sentence  of  death  would  have  been  earned  ic; 
-eifoet,  had  he  not  availed  himself  of  fais  z^ 
appeal  to  the  people  in  the  comitia  of  die  oascr-^ 
The  case  excited  the  greatest  interest ;  since  :r  n« 
not  simply  the  life  or  death  of  Rabirins,  bs:  d 
power  and  andiority  of  &e  senate,  which  ^ftrt  a 
stake.     Rabirius  was  defended  by  Cioero ;  be'  ^ 
eloquence  of  his  advocate  was  of  no  avail,  sz^i  >: 
people  would  have  ratified  the  deaaion  o:  t 
duumvir^  had  not  the  meeting  been  bn^en  ^   . 
the  praetor,  Q.  Metellus  Celer,  who  removed  ^ 
military  fli^  which  floated  on    the  Janic.  i-:^ 
This  tnu  in  accordance  with  an  aadent  ras$-*- 
which  was  intended  to  prevent  the  Campos  K^ 
tins  finom  being  surprised  by  an  enemy,  wLnc  - 
territory  of  Rome  scarcely  extended  brrond  t 
boundaries  of  the  city.— 2L  C.  Baboraa  Postx 
flUU,  was  tlie  son  of  the  sister  of  the  prrceti..''. 
He  was  bom  after  the  death  of  his  &ther,  vi3«; 
his  surname  Postnnras;  and  be  was  adopted  \; 
his  uncle,  whence  his  name  C.  Rabtrios.     He  i^ 
lent  large  sums  of  money  to  Ptolemy  Anletes ;  s.- 
after  the  lestoratnn  of  Ptolemy  to  his  icingdi 
means  of  Oabinhis,  in  b.  c  55,  BahiriBa  np*>^ 
to  Alexandria,  and  was  invested  by  the  king  «'^ 
the  office  of  Z^ioaalea,  or  chief  traaaaiar.     In  t.^  ^ 
office  he  had  to  amaos  aoaey  both  lor  lumaeJf  an- 
for  Gabinitts  ;  but  his  extorttona  waii  mo  ten'.  - 
that  Ptolemy  had  him  apprehsaded,  aiAcr  to  oks^ 
him  against  «he  wiath  of  the  peopla»  or  to  aatn ; 
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thdr  ind^nttion,  lest  they  shoald  drive  hhn  again 
from  his  kingdom.  Rabiriaa  esoaped  from  priton, 
probably  tbroqgh  the  eannivaaoe  of  the  king,  and 
returned  to  -Rome.  Hen  a  trial  awaited  him. 
Oabiiiius  had  been  lentenead  to  pay  a  heavy  fine 

00  account  of  hia  extortions  in  '^ypt ;  and  as  be 
WW  unable  to  pay  this  fine,  a  soit  wm  institafbd 
flsaintt  Babirios,  who  was  liable  to  make  up  the 
deticiency,  if  it  eonld  be  pn>ved  that  he  had  re- 
orived  any  of  the  money  of  -which  Ombiniiu  had 
ill«gslly  became  psi.md  Rabirius  was  defended 
hx  CicerOf  and  was  probably  condemned.  He  is 
mentioned  at  a  later  time  (46)  as  serving  imder 
Csenr,  who  sent  him  from  Africa  into  Sicily,  in 
ordrr  to  obtain  provisions  for  his  azmy.*"B.  A 
lUiman  poet,  who  lived  in  die  last  yean  of  the 
republic,  and  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Civil  Wan.  A 
:wrtion  of  (his  poem  was  found  at  fieRulaneam,  and 
vai  edited  by  Kreysaig,  under  the  title  **  Carminis 
Lstini  de  beUo  Aetiaeo  s.  Alsxandnno  fragmenta,** 
\to.  Schneebeig,  1814. 

Il  BadlXni,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  a.  c.  56,  and  a 
»vin  friend  of  Cicero  and  of  Lentulus  Spindier. 
'ri  tbe  civil  war  Racilins  espoused  Caasar^s  party, 
^id  ws«  with  ids  amiy  in  Spain  in  48.  There 
kr  cDtezed  into  the  conB{uncy  formed  against  the 
>^t  nf  Q.  Cassias  Longinns,  the  governor  of  that 
iruvioee,  and  was  pot  to  death,  with  the  other 
lOfpirators,  by  Longinua. 

lUdigaijitf,  a  Scythian,  invaded  Italy  at  the 
es4  of  a  formidable  host  of  barbarians,  in  the 
'tgn  of  the  emperor  Honorins.  He  was  defeated 
y  Stilicho,  near  Florence,  in  a.  d.  408,  and  was 
9t  to  death  after  the  battle,  although  he  had  capi- 
listed  on  eoodition  that  his  life  should  be  saved. 

Stint  or  MiinmthmmL  {'PoftH,  'ApipuMa :  Er- 
tfn),  1  town  of  Judaea,  N.  of  Jerusalem,  in  the 
"tiutaint  of  Bphrmim,  frequently  mentioned  both 

1  th*.  0.  and  N.  T. 

y»inlnria  ('Po^ftuc/a),  the  chief  city  of  the 
^^«  on  the  ooaat  of  Gednsia,  colonised  by 
'Voadfr  the  Great. 
Suutha.  [Laodioba,  No.  S.] 
Bwiiss,  the  name  of  many  kings  of  Egypt  of 
'  iSth^  Idth,  and  t20th  dynasties.  It  was  during 
><  cia  that  most  of  the  great  monuments  of  Egypt 
r  *  erected,  and  the  name  is  consequently  of  fre- 
er.; occunvooe  on  these  monuments,  where  it 
>'«n  under  the  form  of  Rawtmm.  In  Julius 
r.caaos  and  Euaebius  it  is  vmtten  J?cmMe«,  Ra^ 
^•9,  or  Jfamnrntg.  The  most  oelebmted  of  the 
u'  of  this  name  ia,  however,  usually  called  Se- 
'"^4  hv  the  Greek  wnitsa.  [Shio0tu&1 
Eiphjbu  or  SaylMUUae  CPofoWac  Ra/aniat^ 
M  s  city  of  Synsfc,  in  the  district  of  Cassiotis, 
'>"  N.  extremity  of  Lebanon. 
Up^A  or  Bl^bte  CPnpia,  'Prffeia :  Jiepha). 
^i'port  town  in  the  extreme  S.W.  of  Palestine, 
•II  li  Oaia,  on  the  edge  of  the  desert  It  was 
■wed  by  GnhimQiL 

[BvninuA.] 
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tatiiria  {Aner  ^aimh^^  an  important  town 


M«<*sia   8iipcnar   en  the  Danube,  the  heod- 


legioo,  and  the  atatioD  of  one 
on  the  Banube. 

(iRoMN),  the  chief 
in  Gallia  Lodgunensis. 
CGampi  Ravoii.] 

^a  p*<7^  in  Gallia  Bsjaica,  bounded 

Jae  S.  bj  t£e  Hdvetii,  on  the  W.  1^  the  Se> 
u,  on  the  K.  bjr  ^  T^riboed,  and  on  the  E. 


rt'Fs  of  m 
h'  Roman 
UtonXgras  or 

u  »f  the  Vol' 
taudU 


hy  the  Rhine.  They  must  have  been  a  people  of 
considerable  importance,  as  23,000  of  them  an 
■aid  to  have  emigrated  with  the  Helvetii  in  B.  c. 
58,  and  they  possessed  several  towns,  of  which  the 
most  important  wero  Augusta  {AuguU)  and  Basilia 
(Baatl  or  Bidt), 

Baunaiim  (Ram  or  Barnn  nr.  C^enay),  a  town 
of  the  Pictones  in  Gallia  Aquitanica,  S.  of  Li- 
monnm. 

Baudnm  or  Bavrfbi  {Raguaa\  a  town  on  the 
coast  of  Dafanatia,  is  not  mentioned  till  a  late 
period,  and  only  rose  into  imporunee  after  tlie 
destruction  of  Epidaurus. 

BaTenna  (Ravennas,  -fltis :  Ravenna),  an  im- 
portant town  in  Gallia  Cisalpiua,  on  the  river 
Bedesis  and  about  a  mile  from  the  sea,  though  it  is 
now  about  5  miles  in  the  interior  in  consequence  of 
the  sea  having  receded  all  along  this  coast.  Ra- 
venna was  situated  in  the  midst  of  marshes,  and 
was  only  accessible  in  one  direction  by  land,  pro- 
bably by  the  road  leading  from  Ariminum.  The 
town  laid  claim  to  a  high  antiquity.  It  was  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Thesralians  (Pehisgians), 
and  afterwards  to  have  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Umbrians,  but  it  long  remained  an  insignificant 
pUce,  and  its  greatness  does  not  begin  till  the  time 
of  the  empire,  when  Augiutus  made  it  one  of  the  2 
chief  stations  of  the  Roman  fleet  This  emperor  not 
only  enlarged  the  town,  but  caused  a  large  harbour 
to  be  constructed  on  the  coast,  capable  of  contain- 
ing 240  triremes,  and  he  connected  this  harbour 
with  the  Po  by  means  of  a  canal  called  Padiisa  or 
Augusta  Fossa.  This  harbour  was  called  C&xsset, 
and  between  it  and  Ravenna  a  new  town  sprung 
up,  to  which  the  name  of  Cbeioroa  was  given.  All 
three  wen  subiequently  formed  into  one  town,  and 
were  surrounded  by  strong  fortifications.  Ravenna 
thus  suddenly  became  one  of  the  most  important 
pfawsa  in  the  N.  of  Italy.  The  town  itself  how- 
ever was  mean  in  appearsnce.  In  consequence  of 
the  marshy  nature  of  the  soil,  most  of  the  houses 
were  built  of  wood,  and  since  an  arm  of  the  canal 
was  carried  through  some  of  the  principal  streets, 
the  ccnnmunioati<m  was  carried  on  to  n  great  extent 
by  gondoUu,  as  in  modem  Venice.  The  town  also 
was  very  deficient  in  a  supply  of  good  drinking- 
water  ;  but  it  was  not  considered  unhealthy,  since 
the  canals  drained  the  marshes  to  a  great  extent, 
and  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  prevented  the 
waters  from  stagnating.  In  the  neighbourhood 
good  wine  was  grown,  notwithstanding  the  marshy 
nature  of  the  soiL  When  the  Roman  empire  icas 
threatened  by  the  barbarians,  the  emperors  of  the 
West  took  up  their  residence  at  Ravenna,  which 
on  account  of  its  situation  and  its  fortifications  was 
regarded  as  impregnable.  After  the  downfall  of 
the  Western  empire,  Theodoric  also  made  it  the 
capital  of  his  kingdom ;  and  after  the  overthrow  of 
the  Gothic  dommion  by  Narses,  it  bmame  the 
residence  of  the  Exarchs  or  the  governors  of  the 
Byaantine  empire  in  Italy,  till  the  Lombards  took 
the  town,  a.  d.  762.  The  modern  Ravettna  stands 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  ;  the  village  Pario 
di  Fuori  on  the  site  of  Caesanea  ;  and  the  ancient 
harbour  is  called  Pcfio  Vteekio  del  Caudiano, 

BlitS  (Reatinns:  RieU),  an  ancient  town  of 
the  Sabines  in  central  Italy,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Aborigines  or  Pelaigians,  waa 
situated  on  the  Lacus  Velinus  and  the  Via  Salaria. 
It  was  the  chief  place  of  assembly  for  the  Sabines, 
nnd  was  subsequently  a  praefectua  or  a  nranlBi- 
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piunL  The  valley,  in  whicli  Reate  was  situated, 
was  Bobeautifiil  that  it  receired  the  name  of  Tempe; 
and  in  iu  neighbourhood  is  the  celebrated  water- 
fiiU,  which  is  now  known  under  the  name  of  the 
fiOl  of  Temi  or  the  Cascade  deJU  Marmon,  This 
waterfall  owed  its  origin  to  a  canal  construct^  by 
M\  Curius  Dentattts,  in  order  to  carry  off  the 
superfluous  waters  from  the  lake  Velinua  into  the 
river  Nar.  It  falls  into  this  river  from  a  height 
of  140  feet  By  this  undertaking,  the  Reatmi 
gained  a  Iwge  quantity  of  land,  which  was  called 
JioMea  Rura.  —  Reate  was  celebrated  for  itt  mules 

and  asses.  . 

EebUni,  C.  Caninlus  one  of  Caesar^s  legates  m 
Gaul  and  in  the  civil  war.  On  the  last  day  of 
December  in  B.  c.  45,  on  the  sudden  death  of  the 
consul  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  Caesar  made  Rebilus 
consul  for  the  few  remaining  hours  of  the  day. 

SddioiiliiB,  a  Roman  divmity,  who  had  a  temple 
near  the  Porta  Capcna,  and  who  was  believed  to 
have  received  his  name  from  having  induced  Han- 
nibal, when  he  was  near  the  gates  of  the  city,  to 
return  {redin)  southward-  A  place  on  the  Appian 
road,  near  the  2nd  mile-stone  from  the  city,  was 
called  Campus  Rediculi.  This  divinity  was  pro- 
bably one  of  the  Lares  of  the  city  of  Rome. 

Bed&ies,  a  people  in  the  interior  of  Gallia 
Lugdunensis,  whose  chief  town  was  Condate 
{Rennes). 

B«daz,  I  e. "  the  divinity  who  leads  the  traveller 
back  to  his  home  in  safety,''  occurs  as  a  surname  of 

Fortnna.  ^     .„., 

Begaliftnvs,  BegaUi&niu  or  BegiUi&nus,  a 
Dacian,  who  served  with  distinction  under  the 
«mperors  Claudius  and  Valerian.  The  Moesians, 
terrified  by  the  cruelties  inflicted  by  Gallienus  on 
those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  rebellion  of  In- 
genuus,  suddenly  proclaimed  Regalianus  emperor, 
and  quickly,  with  Uie  consent  of  the  soldiers,  in  a 
new  fit  of  alarm,  put  him  to  death,  ▲.  D.  263. 
Hence  he  is  enumerated  among  the  30  Tyrants. 

Begifina  (Villa  de  Rai/na),  a  town  in  Hispania 
Baetica  on  the  road  from  Hispalis  to  Emerita. 

Begillum,  a  small  place  in  the  Sabine  territory, 
from  which  Appius  Claudius  migrated  to  Rome. 
Iu  site  is  uncertain,  as  it  disappeared  at  an  early 
period. 

BegilluB,  AemlUiiB.  1.  IL,  had  been  declared 
consul,  with  T.  Otacilius,  for  b.  c.  214,  by  the  cen- 
turia  praerogativa,  and  would  have  been  elected, 
had  not  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  who  presided  at  the 
comitia,  pointed  out  that  there  was  need  of  generals 
of  more  experience  to  cope  with  HannibaL  Re- 
gillns  died  in  205,  at  which  time  he  is  spoken  of 
as  Flamen  Martialis.^S.  L.,  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  praetor  190,  when  he  received  the  command 
of  the  fleet  in  the  war  against  Antiochus. 

BegilluB  Lacns,  a  lake  in  Latium,  memorable 
for  the  victory  gained  on  its  banks  by  the  Romans 
over  the  Latins,  b.  c.  498.  It  was  £.  of  Rome  in 
the  territory  of  Tusculum,  and  between  Lavicum 
and  Gabii ;  but  it  cannot  be  identified  with  cer- 
tainty with  any  modern  lake.  It  perhaps  occupied 
the  site  of  the  valley  of  Isidore,  which  is  now  dr}'. 

Beginum  or  Caatra  Begina  {Repen9lmrg\  a 
Roman  fortress  in  Vindelicia  on  the  Danube,  and 
on  the  road  leading  to  Vindobona,  was  the  head- 
quarters of  a  Roman  legion. 

Be^nm  FIumeiL  [Naahmalcha.] 

Bjglnm  lepXdi,  Beginm  Lepldum,  or  simply 
«^iua,  also  Pomm  Lepidi  (Regienset  a  Lepido : 
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between  Mutina  and  Tarentum,  which  was  pn- 
bably  made  a  cdony  by  the  eonnl  M.  Asmilio 
Lepidus,  when  he  constructed  the  Aemiha  \b 
through  Cisalpine  Gaol,  though  we  haie  no  recoa 
of  the  foundation  of  the  colony. 
•  Btffiiliiif  X-  AqniUns,  was  one  of  tb«  dea 
tores  or  informers  in  the  time  of  New,  and  tka 
rose  from  poverty  to  great  wealth.  Under  Donntit 
he  resumed  hU  old  trade,  and  became  one  of  ik 
instruments  of  that  tyrant's  emdty.    He  war^ 
Domitian,  and  is  frequently  spoken  of  by  my 
with  the  greatest  detestation  and  eontempL    Mir 
tial,  on  the  contrary,  who  flattered  all  the  eraaw 
of  Domitian,  celebrates  the  virtues,  the  wBdae, 
and  the  eloquence  of  Resulns. 

BigalnB,  AtilXni.    L  1L«  o^*^^  ^^  "^'^ 
earned  on  war  against  the  Sididni.— 8.  M-iWWi 
294,  carried  on  war  against  theSamnitea.— *.*- 
consul  267,  conquered  tbe  Sallentini,  took  the  ten 
of  Brundusium,  and  obtsuned  in  consequence  p 
honour  of  a  triumph.     In  256,  he  was  coffia  » 
2nd  time  with  L.  Manlius  Vulso  Longui.  Tie. 
consuls  defeated  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  and  ite 
wards  landed  in  Africa  with  a  large  force,  r- 
met  with  great  and  striking  success ;  s^  t-*' 
Manlius  returned  to  Rome  with  half  of  theirs: 
Regulus  remained  in  Africa  with  the  otte  - 
and  prosecuted  tbe  war  with  the  utawit  npc 
The  Carthaginian  generals  Haadrubal,  Bostati' 
Hamilcar  avoided  the  plains,  where  their  **' 
and  elephants  would  have  given  them  an  adnsa. 
over  the  Roman  army,  and  withdrew  Bte  i 
mountains.  There  they  were  attacked  by  wT-- 
and  defeated  with  gr«at  lots ;  15,000  men  »» -^ 
to  have  been  killed  in  Uttle,  and  6000  bb^  • 
1 8  elephants  to  have  been  taken.  The  CsittaF- 
troopa  retired  within  the  walls  of  the  air. i- 
Regulus  now  overran  the  country  withoa «? ' 
sition.     Numerous  towns  fell  into  the  po«w«^  - 
Romans,  and  among  others  Tunis,  at  tbe  af^' 
of  only  20  miles  from  the  capital.    TWU^^; 
ginians  in  despair  sent  a  hoald  to  Rtf*'* 
solicit  peace.    But  the  Roman  general  v^  * 
grant  it  on  such  intolerable  terms  that  ^^}f^'' 
ginians  resolved  to  continue  the  war,  and  bfe^ 
to  the  last.     In  the  midit  of  their  disc*  - 
alarm,  success  came  to  them  from  an  tmc^ 
quarter.     Among  the  Greek  mcrcensries  «-■ 
Utely  arrived  at  Carthage,  was  a  Laoedae»-  - 
of  the  name  of  Xanthippns.  He  pointed  cat*^ 
Carthaginians  that  their  defeat  was  osrin?  *-  - 
incompetency  of  their  generals,  and  not  t^^;"' 
periority  of  the  Roman  arms;  and  he  inipirw/* 
confidence  m  the  peonle,  that  he  was  icf^* 
placed  at  the  head  of  their  troops.    Relying  * 
4000  cavalry  and  100  elephants,  XanthipjoJ  t 
marched  into  the  open  country  to  meet  iw  ^^ 
In  the  battle  which  ensued.  Regains  vrsi  t » 
defeated  ;  30,000  of  his  men  were  slain ;  «»f 
2000  escaped  to  Oypea;  and  Regnlw^^™^* 
taken  prisoner  with  .M)0  more  (255).    ^'f" 
remained  in  captivity  for  the  next5  ye«»,i^j^^; 
when  the  Carthaginians,  after  their  defeat  r; 
proconsul  MeteUus,  sent  an  mfawsy  to  B^' 
solicit  peace,  or  at  least  an  exchange  of  pn«^ 
They  allowed 'Regulus  to  accompwiy  «"  ^;- 
sadors  on  the  promise  that  he  would  retur. 
Rome  if  their  proposals  were  decbned,  tnu*. 
that  he  would  persuade  Wa  coaMUjwm  to  sf" 
an  exchange  of  prisoners  m  «rd«r  to  obtam  ii«^1 
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liberty.    Thii  embuaj  of  Reginlua  ia  one  of  the 
mo«t  oelebnted  ttoriei  in  Roman  hittoiy.    The 
oraton  and  poets  related  how  Reguliu  at  first  le- 
fused  to  enter  the  dty  as  a  slave  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians; how  afterwards  he  would  not  give  his 
opinion  in  the  senate,  as  he  had  ceased  by  his 
captivity  to  be  a  member  of  that  illostrioos  body  ; 
how,  at   length,  when   he  was  allowed  by  the 
Homans  to  speak,  he  endeaToored  to  dissuade  the 
senate  from  assenting  to  a  peace,  or  eren  to  an 
exchange  of  prisoners,  and  when  he  saw  them 
wavering,  from  their  desire  of  redeeming  him  from 
captivity,  how  he  told  them  that  the  Carthaginians 
had  given  him  a  slow  poison,  which  would  soon 
terminate  his  life;  and  how,  finally,  when  the  senate 
throogh  his  infinence  refused  the  offen  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, he  firmly  resisted  all  the  persuasions  of 
his  friends  to  remain  in  Rome,  and  returned  to 
Carthage,  when  a  martyr^  death  awaited  him.  On 
his  amval  at  Carthage  he  is  said  to  have  been  put 
to  death  with  the  most  excruciating  tortures.     It 
was  related  that  he  was  pbu^  in  a  chest  covered 
over  in  the  inside  with  iron  nails,  and  thus  perished ; 
and  other  writers  stated  in  addition,  that  after  his 
eyelids  bad  been  cut  oS,  he  was  first  thrown  into 
a  dark  dungeon,  and  then  suddenly  exposed  to  the 
full  rays  of  a  burning  sun.    When  the  news  of  the 
barbarooa  death  of  Regulus  reached  Rome,  the 
senate  is  said  to  have  given  Hamilcar  and  Bostar, 
'2  of  the   noblest  Carthaginian  prisonen,  to  the 
family  of  Regulus,  who  revenged  themselves  by 
putting  tbem  to  death  with  cruel  torments.     This 
celebrated  tale,  however,  has  not  been  allowed  to 
peas  without  question  in  modem  times.    Many 
writers  soppoeed  that  it  was  invented  in  order  to 
excuse  the  cruelties  perpetrated  by  the  family  of 
Ite^us  on  the  Carthaginian  prisoners  committed 
tn  their  custody.  Regulus  was  one  of  the  fiivourite 
characters  of  early  Roman  story.     Not  only  was 
hf  celebrated  on  account  of  his  heroism  in  giving 
thi*  tenate  advice  which  secured  him  a  martyrs 
death,  but  also  on  account  of  his  frugality  and 
t'implidty  of  life.     Like  Fabricius  and  Curius  he 
Ihcd  oo  his  hereditary  farm  which  he  cultivated 
•«-:th  his  own  hands ;  and  subsequent  sges  loved  to 
!#n  how  he  petitioned  the  senate  for  his  recall  from 
Africa  when  he  was  in  the  full  career  of  victory,  as 
him  farm  was  going  to  ruin  in  his  absence,  and  his 
^nuly  was  sullering  from  want.  ^4.  C.  sumamed 
Serranvfl,  consul  257,  when  he  defeated  the  Car- 
tKA^iatan  fleet  off  the  Liparaean  inlands,  and  ob- 
t>ined   possession  of  the  islands  of  Lipara  and 
Mthte.     He  was  consul  a  2nd  time  in  250,  with 
l^  Manlius  Vulso.    The  2  consuls  undertook  the 
*t<^  of  Liiybaeum  $  but  they  were  foiled  in  their 
:^ttempts  to  carry  the  place  by  storm,  and  after 
.•i«iug  a  great  number  of  men,  were  obliged  to  turn 
me  siege  into  a  blockade.  This  Regulus  is  the  first 
Atilioa  who  bears  the  surname  Senramu*^  which 
a't^rwanis  became  the  name  of  a  distinct  fiimily  in 
•y*'  gens.     The  origin  of  this  name  is  spoken  of 
"•d«T   Sbrranos.  — 6.  IL,  son  of  No.  3.  was 
r  Tuul  227,  and  again  217,  in  the  latter  of  which 
'*ttjn   he  was  elected  to  supply  the  pbce  of  C. 
i  lAmtnitts,  who  had  fallen  in  the  battle  of  the 
Tnuunene  lake.     He  was  censor  in  214.  — 6.  C, 
•  isui  225,  conquered  the  Sardinians,  who  bad 
'  rotted.    On  his  return  to  Italy  he  fought  against 
''''■•  Gaals,  and  fell  in  the  battle. 

Beii  ApoQinarM  (A'ez),  a  Roman  colony  in 
Oallia  Narbonensis,  with  the  surname  Julia  Au' 
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ffuda,  £.  of  the  river  Druentia,  N.  of  Forum  Vo- 
conii  and  N.W.  of  Forum  JuliL 

Rmniirifciia  or  Bomeaitoft  {Afudapia  Palanha\ 
a  town  in  Moesia  Superior,  between  Naisus  and 
Serdica. 

Bimi  or  Rhftmi,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
people  in  Gallia  Bejgica,  inhabited  the  country 
through  which  the  Axona  flowed,  and  were 
bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Nervii,  on  the  S.  £.  by 
the  Veromandui,  on  the  £.  by  the  Suessiones  and 
Bellovaci,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Nervii.  They 
formed  an  alliance  with  Caesar,  when  the  rest  of 
the  Belgae  made  war  against  him,  b.  c.  57.  Their 
chief  town  was  Dnrocortorum,  afWwards  called 
Remi  {RkmmM). 

B«ittmliis  Falaamon.    [Palabmon.] 

Blmu.    [Romulus.] 

BMaina,  Beaaena,  Beaina  (T^o-oimi,  *?4<rwa\ 
Jia$^'Ain\h  city  of  Mesopotamia,  near  the  sources 
of  the  Chaboras,  on  the  road  from  Carrae  to  Nisibis. 
After  its  restoration  and  fortification  by  Theodosius, 
it  was  called  Tbeodoiiopolia  (B*<io<rio6vo\is), 
Whether  it  is  the  same  as  the  Resen  of  the  0.  T. 
(Oen.  X.  12)  seems  very  doubtfuL 

Beitio,  Antitu.  L  The  author  of  a  sumptuary 
law  of  uncertain  date,  but  passed  after  the  sumptuary 
law  of  the  consul  Aemilius  Lepidus,  b.  c.  78,  and 
before  the  one  of  Caesar.  —  2.  Probably  a  son  of 
the  preceding,  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs  in  43, 
but  preserved  by  the  fidelity  of  a  slave. 

Bimdlgni,  a  people  in  the  N.  of  Germany  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Albis,  N.  of  the  Lango- 
bardi. 

Bex,  Xardui.  L  ftt  praetor  b.c.  144,  built 
the  aqueduct,  called  Aqua  Marda^  which  was  one 
of  the  most  important  at  Rome  {DicU  o/AnUq.  art. 
Aquaedmdui)»''^%,  Q.,  consul  118,  founded  in  this 
year  the  colony  of  Narbo  Martius  in  Gaul,  and 
carried  on  war  against  the  Stoeni,a  Ligurian  people 
at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  —  8.  4-1  consul  68,  and 
proconsul  in  Cilicia  in  the  following  year.  On  his 
retura  to  Rome  in  66  he  sued  for  a  triumph,  but 
as  obstacles  were  thrown  in  the  way  by  certain 
parties,  he  remained  outside  the  city  to  prosecute 
his  claims,  and  was  still  there  when  the  Catilinarian 
conspiracy  broke  out  in  63.  The  senate  sent  him 
to  Faesulae,  to  watch  the  movements  of  C.  Mallius 
or  Manlius,  Catiline^s  general. 

Bha  ('Pd :  Volga\  a  great  river  of  Asia,  first 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  who  describes  it  as  rising 
in  the  N.  of  Sarmaiia,  in  2  branches,  Rha  Occi- 
dentalis  and  Rha  Orientalis  (the  Volga  and  the 
ifomo),  after  the  junction  of  which  it  flowed  S.W., 
forming  the  boundary  between  Sarmatia  Asiatica 
and  Scythia,  till  near  the  Tanais  (/>on),  where  it 
suddenly  turns  to  the  S.E.,  and  fidls  into  the  N.W. 
part  of  the  Csspian. 

Bhudftmantnna  ('PatdftoyOor),  son  of  Zeus  and 
Enropa,  and  brother  of  king  Minos  of  Crete.  From 
fear  of  his  brother  he  fled  to  Ocalea  in  Boeotia, 
and  there  married  Alcmene.  In  consequence  of 
his  justice  throughout  life,  he  became,  after  his 
death,  one  of  the  judges  in  the  lower  world. 

Bhaetfa,  a  Roinan  province  S.  of  the  Danube, 
was  originally  distinct  from  Vindelicia,  and  ^*as 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Helvetii,  on  the  E.  by 
Nof  icum,  on  the  N.  by  Vindelicia,  and  on  the  S.  by 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  thus  corresponding  to  the  Grimmt 
in  Switzerland,  and  to  the  greater  part  of  the  Tyrol. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  first  century,  however, 
Vindelicia  was  added  to  the  province' of  Rbaeiiik 
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wheDoe  Tacitns  speaki  of  AugmCi  Vrndelicorua 
situated  Id  Rhaetia.  At  a  laUr  time  Rha«tM 
sobditided  into  2  proTineea  ittcMifw  Prima  and 
Rhaetia  StamdOf  the  former  of  which  amwered  to 
the  old  proTince  of  Rhaetia,  and  the  latter  to  that 
of  Vindelioia.  The  boundaries  between  the  2 
prorinces  are  sot  aeeoiatdy  defined*  bat  it  may  be 
stated  in  genend  that  they  were  separated  from 
each  other  by  the  Bfigantinus  Lacos  {Lake  rf 
Cemskmoi)  and  the  riTer  Oenus  (/an).  Vindelicia 
is  spoken  of  in  a  separate  article.  [Vindblicia.] 
Rhaetia  was  a  very  mountainoos  oonntiy,  sinoe 
^  main  chain  of  the  Alps  ran  thxoagh  the  greater 
part  of  the  pravinee.  Tfame  moontains  were  called 
Alpet  Rhaeticae,  and  extended  from  the  St.  Go- 
thard  to  the  Ortder  by  the  pass  by  the  Stdvio  ; 
and  in  them  rose  the  Oenus  (/mi)  and  most  of  the 
chief  riren  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  soch  as  the  Athesis 
{A^»9*\  •»i  ^«  Addoa  (AddaY  The  vaUeys 
prodttoed  com  and  exoeUent  wine,  the  ktter  of 
which  was  much  esteemed  in  Italy.  Aogustns 
drank  Rhaetian  wine  in  preference  to  all  others. 
The  original  inhabitants  of  the  oonntzy,  the 
Shaeti,  are  said  by  most  ancient  writers  to  have 
been  Tuscans,  who  were  driven  oat  of  the  N.  of 
Italy  b^  the  invasion  of  the  Celts,  and  who  took 
refuge  m  this  raoontainoas  district  voder  a  leader 
called  Rhaetus.  Many  modMB  writers  aappose 
the  Rhaeti  and  the  Etruscans  to  have  been  the 
same  people,  only  they  invert  the  anciest  tradition, 
and  Mieve  that  the  Rhaeti  descended  from  their 
original  abodes  on  the  Alps,  and  settled  first  in 
the  N.  of  Italy  and  next  in  the  country  afterwards 
called  Etniria.  They  support  this  view  by  the 
feet  that  the  Etruscans  were  called  in  their  own 
language  Rasena,  which  seems  merely  another  form 
of  Rhaeti,  as  well  as  by  other  aigoments,  into  which 
it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  in  this  place.  It  is  im- 
possible to  arrive  at  any  certain  conclusion  respect- 
ing the  original  population  of  the  country.  In  the 
time  of  the  Romans  the  oosntiy  was  ixihabited  by 
various  Celtic  tribes.  The  Rhaeti  are  fint  men- 
tioned by  Polybios.  They  were  a  bmve  vA  war^ 
like  pe<^e,  and  caused  the  Romans  much  trouble 
Vy  iheir  marauding  inconions  into  Oaol  and  the 
N.  of  Italy.  They  were  not  subdued  by  the 
Romans  till  the  reign  of  Augoatas,  and  they  offered 
a  brave  and  desperate  resistance  against  both 
Drusus  and  Tiberius,  who  finally  conquered  them. 
Rhaetia  was  then  formed  into  a  Ronian  province, 
to  which  Vinddicia  was  afterwards  added,  as  has 
been  already  stated.  The  victories  of  Druisus  and 
Tiberius  were  celebmted  by  Horace  (Qsmt.  iv. 
14.)  The  Rhaeti  were  divided  into  several  tribes, 
such  as  the  Lkfontu,  Vbnnonbs,  Tkiokntini, 
&e.  The  only  town  in  Rhaetia  of  any  importance 
was  Tridbntinum  {Trad). 

BhigM  ('Poyof,  'P47«,  *P<ry«ii(:  'Paryiri^t: 
An,  Rn.  S.  E.  of  TVAroa).  the  greatest  city  of 
Media,  lay  in  the  extreme  N.  of  Great  Media,  at 
the  S.  foot  of  the  mountains  (Caspius  M.),  which 
border  the  S.  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  great  pass  through  those  moun- 
taini  called  the  Cai^iae  Pylae.  It  was  therefore 
the  key  of  Media  towards  Parthia  and  Hyrcania. 
Having  been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  it  was 
restored  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  named  EniOpuB 
(E6p«w<{s).  In  the  Parthian  wars  it  was  again 
destr^ed,  but  it  was  rebvUt  by  Arsaces,  and  caUed 
ATsaoU  (  A^oiffa).  In  the  middle  ages  it  was 
stiu  a  great  city  under  its  original  name,  slightly 


altered  (Rm) ;  and  it  was  feMily  dotioycd  ^ 
the  Tartars  in  the  12th  centaiy.  ThessmsDiiai 
district,  which  was  a  ragged  voUaaic  Rgioa,  nb^ 
ject  to  frequent  earthquakes,  was  osQsd  'P«7i0i 

BhaaimllB  CPa^iMvs,  ^  svpvtc  *Pscmmw: 
06rN>  Aostro),  a  demus  in  AtUca,  bcknpig  to 
the  tribe  Aeantis,  whidi  derived  iis  aaae  boa 
the  rAniiiaai,  a  khid  of  priddy  thiah.  ('Pa^ 
is  an  adjectivci,  a  eootmetioa  of  ^^o4fti,  wkid 
comes  frmn  ^^IfiMS.)  Rhamaas  wss  aitsstgd dpi 
small  rocky  peniuuila  on  the  E.  cosst  of  Attn 
60  stadia  from  Marathon.  It  pimril  soeUna^ 
temple  of  Nenesis,  who  is  hence  csUed  bj  tk 
Latin  poets  Bkammma  dm  or  evyo.  Is  ^ 
temple  there  was  a  wloswl  slatae  of  tke  i;o^ 
made  by  Agoracritns,  ths  diidple  of  PbUia 
Another  accoont,  but  less  tnstwoithy,  relsiM  tk 
the  statne  was  the  work  of  Phidias»  sad  wm  naa 
out  of  the  fatod^  of  Pvian  marUe,  wUcb  ik 
Persiana  hroqght  with  them  fer  the  poipMe  i 
setting  up  a  trophy*  when  they  were  drfeskd  s 
Marathon.  There  are  atillremaBis  of  tluiteifk 
as  well  as  of  a  smaller  one  to  the  «me  god^ea 

BkampdaXtai  (*P^i4^itos),qds  of  the  utm 
kmgs  of  %rp^  succeeded  Proteus,  sod  va» » 
ceeded  by  Cheops.  This  king  is  said  to  bve  p» 
sessed  immense  weahh;  and  inerdtf  tskcepit^ 
he  had  a  treasoir  boiU  of  stone,  nspcctiog  t» 
robbery  of  which  Hoodotus  (iL  121)  lutdi 
romantic  story,  which  bean  a  gnat  lefCBkliv 
to  the  one  told  aboat  the  treasury  haih  bj  ik  • 
brothers  Agamedea  and  Trophonins  of  OidiaD*^ 
[ AoAMBDBS.]  Rhampanitos  bekMogi  to  t^  Ski 
dynasty,  and  is  known  in  inscriptions  hjtbe  m* 

^**    *^^#PW^ww^w  Jt " W^^^s  tW^PI^^B^C^^b 

Bhi^ta  (r&  *Ytanl\  the  &-most  sea-port  bra 
to  the  andents,  the  capital  of  the  diitrictofBi.'' 
baria,  or  Asania,  on  the  £.  coast  of  -^^  J| 
stood  on  a  river  called  Bhaptai  {J)oia%\^ 
near  a  promontory  called  Blu^tam  (f«r«*« 
and  the  people  of  the  district  wero  csUei  *^^^ 
Aleiovn, 

Bhift  ('P^  Epic  and  loo.  Tcfo,  Tclq,  tf  7^* 

an  ancient  Greek  goddess,  appears  to  Uvc  ktf  * 

goddess  of  the  earth.  She  is  te^BteBid^* 
daughter  of  Umnas  and  Ge,  and  the  wifr  of  Ci^ 

by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  He^^ 
meteii  Hera,  Hades,  Poseidon  and  Zeoi.  Ci^^ 
devoured  all  his  children  by  Rh««,  bat  vba>  i^ 
was  on  the  point  of  giving  birth  to  Zeus,  ib«  *^ 
to  Lyctus  in  Crete,  by  the  advice  of  her  p«tf* 
When  Zens  was  bom  she  gave  to  CroD«  >  (^ 
wrapped  up  like  an  infimt,  which  the  god  I  valltf«« 

supposing  it  to  be  his  child.  Crete  was  ttDdoclv-? 
the  earliest  seat  of  the  worship  of  Rkes;  ii>«^ 
many  other  parts  of  Greece  laid  daim  to  the  ho- 
nour of  being  the  birth-p^ace  of  Zeu.  Ri>«ft  *^ 
afterwards  identified  by  the  Oieeks  in  Asis  ^^^ 
with  the  Great  Asiatic  goddeis,  known  mnier  ik( 
name  of  the  Great  Mother,''  or  the  «  Mothtf  ^ 
the  Gods,''  and  also  bearing  other  naoiei  no  >* 
Cybele,  AgdUtis,  Dindymene,  dtc  Hffl«  » 
worship  became  of  a  wiVd  and  enthosisstic  c» 
racter,  and  various  Eaatem  rites  were  sdde^  tu  b» 
which  soon  spread  throug^t  the  whole  of  Gnrf* 
From  the  orgiastic  nature  of  these  rites,  her  wartSJ 
became  closely  connected  with  that  of  Dms*» 
Under  the  name  of  C^bde  her  wonhip  wi*  .o* 
versa]  in  Phrvgia.  Under  the  naine  of  jM'*'* 
she  was  wonh^ped  with  gf«t  lolsmBity  si  Pe^ 
nus  in  Gslatia,  which  towa  was  iqarded  a«  u" 
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prindpal  Beat  of  her  worship.    Under  diffemit 
names  we  might  trace  the  worship  of  Rhea  even 
mach  further  east,  as  far  as  the  Euphrates  and 
even  Dactriana.    She  was,  in  fact,  the  great  god- 
dew  of  the  Eastern  world,  and  we  find  her  wor- 
shipped   there    under  a  Tariety    of   forms   and 
names.     As  regards  the  Romans,  they  had  from 
the  earliest  timet  worshipped  Jupiter   and  his 
mother  Ops,  the  wife  of  Saturn.    During  the  war 
with  Hannihal  the  Romans  fetched  the  image  of 
the  Mother  of  the  Oods  finom  Pesstnus ;  but  the 
worship  then  introduced  was  quite  new  to  them, 
and  either  maintained  itself  as  distinct  from  the 
worship  of  Ops,  or  became  united  with  it    A 
temple  was  built  to  her  on  the  Palatine,  and  the 
Roman  matrons  honoured  her  with  the  festival  of 
the   Megalesia.    In  all  European  countries  Rhes 
was  conceived  to  be  accompanied  by  the  Curetes, 
who  are  inseparably  connected  with  the  birth  and 
bringing  up  of  Zens  in  Crete,  and  in  Phrygia  by 
the  Corrbantes,  Atys,  and  Agdistis.    The  Cory* 
bantes  were  her  enthusiastic  priests,  who  with 
drums,  cymbals,  horns,  and  in  full  armour,  per- 
formed their  oi^giastic  dances  in  the  forests  and  on 
the  mountains  of  Phrygia.     In  Rome  the  Galli 
were  her  priests.  The  lion  was  sacred  to  her.     In 
works  of  art  she  is  usually  represented  seated  on  a 
thrtme,  adorned  with  the  mural  crown,  from  which 
a  reil  hangs  down.   Lions  appear  crouching  on  the 
right  and  left  of  her  throne,  and  sometimes  she  is 
seen  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  lions. 
BhAi  nhrU.    [Romulus.] 
BbibM  CH$af,  yilfiaios:   Amt),  a  river  of 
Bitbjrnia,  in  Asia  Minor,  falling  into  the  Euxine 
N.  E.  of  Chalcedon  ;  very  small  and  insignificant 
in  itnel^  but  much  celebrated  in  the  Argonautic 
Ufftends. 

BllUfoM.     [RZDOMXB.] 

Shflglviii  ("P^ytor:  Rheglnns:  R^ggio),  a  ee- 
If'bcaied  Oirek  town  on  the  coast  of  Bruttium  in 
the  &  of  Italy,  was  situated  on  the  Fretum  St- 
culum,  or  the  Stimits  which  separate  Italy  and 
SiCxJy.  Hie  ancients  derived  its  name  from  the 
virrb  fi^fyrvfAi  (**  break  ^),  because  it  was  supposed 
that  Sicily  was  at  this  place  torn  asunder  from 
I  talr.  Rhegium  was  founded  about  the  beginning 
r  f  the  first  Messenian  war,  &  c.  743,  by  Aeolian 
Chalcidians  from  Euboea  and  by  Doric  Messenians, 
n  bo  bad  quitted  their  native  country  on  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  between  Sparta  and  Mes- 
leniju  At  the  end  of  the  2nd  Messenian  war, 
/•>8.,  a  large  body  of  Messenians,  under  the  conduct 
>f  the  sons  of  Aristomenes  settled  at  Rhegium, 
vhich  now  became  a  flourishing  and  important 
ity,  and  extended  its  authority  over  several  of 
he  neighbouring  towns.  Even  before  the  Persian 
rars  Rhegium  was  sufliciently  powerful  to  send 
POuO  of  its  citiaens  to  the  assbtance  of  the  Ta- 
«n tines,  and  in  the  time  of  the  elder  Dionysius  it 
RO«»ec»fd  a  fleet  of  80  ships  of  war.  The  govern- 
&«-iit  was  an  atistoeracy,  but  in  the  beginning  of 
hr>  5th  eentury  B.C.,  Anaxilaus,  who  was  of  a 
^l4»««enian  ftmily,  made  himself  tyrant  of  the 
Iac«.  In  494  this  Anaxilaus  conquered  Zancle 
u  Sicily,  the  name  of  which  he  changed  into 
kf  ^a^nsu  He  nied  over  the  2  cities,  and  on  his 
^^ath  in  476  he  bequeathed  his  power  to  bis  sons. 
^•i«fut  10  yean  afterwards  (4fl6)  his  sons  were 
^i%-«n  out  of  Rhegium  and  Messana,  and  repab* 
;..  a.n  governments  were  established  in  both  cities, 
,  »xj<ch  now  beeiBa  independent  of  one  another. 
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At  a  later  period  Rhegium  incurred  the  deadly 
enmity  of  the  elder  Dionysius  in  consequence  of  a 

tersonal  insult  which  the  inhabitants  had  offiered 
im.  It  is  said  that  when  he  asked  the  Rhegians 
to  give  him  one  of  their  maidens  for  his  wife, 
they  replied  that  they  could  only  grant  him  the 
daughter  of  their  public  executioner.  Dionysios 
earned  on  war  sgainst  the  city  for  a  long  time, 
and  afler  two  or  three  unsuooessfiil  attempts  he  at 
length  took  the  place,  which  he  treated  with  the 
greatest  severity.  Rhegium  nevw  recovered  its 
former  greatness,  though  it  still  continued  to  be  a 
p^aee  of  considerable  importance.  The  younger 
Dionysius  gave  it  the  name  of  PhotiUa^  but  this 
name  never  came  into  general  use,  and  was  spee- 
dily forgotten.  The  Rhegians  having  applied  to 
Rome  for  assistance  when  Pyirhus  was  in  the  8. 
of  Italy,  the  Romans  placed  in  the  town  a  gar- 
rison of  4000  soldiers,  who  had  been  levied  smong 
the  Latin  cokmies  in  Campania.  These  troops 
seised  the  town  in  279,  killed  or  expelled  the 
male  inhabitants,  and  took  possession  of  than: 
wives  and  children.  The  Roinans  were  too  mudi 
engaged  at  the  time  with  their  war  against  Pyirhos 
to  take  notice  <tf  this  outrage ;  but  when  Pyirhns 
wss  driven  out  of  Italy,  they  took  signal  vengeanoe 
upon  these  Campanians,  and  restored  the  surviving 
Rhegians  to  their  city.  Rhegium  suffered  greatly 
from  an  earthquake  shortly  before  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Social  war,  90  ;  but  its  population  was 
augmented  by  Augustms  who  settled  here  a  number 
of  veterans  from  his  fleet,  whence  the  town  bean 
in  Ptolemy  the  sunuune  JuUmm.  Rhegium  was 
the  place  from  which  persons  usually  crossed  over 
to  Sicily,  but  the  spot,  at  which  they  embarked, 
was  called  GolVBUia  SlM8:iaa  {*?irr^imy  <m|X(f : 
Tbrre  di  Caralio),  and  was  1 00  stadia  N.  of  the  town. 
The  Greek  language  continued  to  be  spoken  at 
Rhegium  till  a  very  late  time,  and  the  town  was 
subject  to  the  Byaantine  court  long  after  the  down- 
fell  of  the  Western  empire. 

Bbinfe  (^reio,  also  'P^,  "Pifrafa),  formeriy 
cslled  Orljigia  and  CWorfaisg,  an  islsnd  in  the 
Aegaean  sea  and  one  of  the  Cycbuies,  W.  of  Delos, 
from  which  it  was  divided  by  a  narrow  strait  only 
4  stadia  in  width.  When  Polycretes  took  the 
island,  he  dedicated  it  to  Apollo,  and  united  it  by 
a  chain  to  Delos;  and  Nicias  connected  the  2 
islands  by  means  of  a  bridge.  When  the  Athe- 
nians purified  Delos  in  b.  &  426,  they  removed  all 
the  dead  from  the  latter  ishmd  to  Rhenea. 

SUinia.  L  (RieiM  in  Oerman,  BMm  in  Eng- 
lish), one  of  the  gnat  rivos  in  Europe,  forming 
in  ancient  times  tit  boundary  between  Oaul  and 
Germany,  rises  in  Mens  Adula  {SLGotMard)  not 
hr  from  the  sources  of  the  Rhone,  and  flows  first 
in  a  W.-ly  direction,  passing  through  the  Lacus 
Brigsntinus  {Lake  of  Cbaitonfls),  tUl  it  reaches 
Basilia  (Batft\  where  it  takes  a  N.-ly  direction  and 
eventually  flows  into  the  Ocean  by  severs]  mouths. 
The  ancients  spoke  of  2  main  arms,  into  which  the 
Rhine  was  divided  in  entering  the  territory  of  the 
Batavi,  of  which  the  one  on  the  B.  continued  to 
liear  the  name  of  Rhenvs,  while  that  on  the  W., 
into  which  the  Mesa  (^oas  or  Meute)  flowed, 
was  called  Vahalis  (IToiiO.  After  Drusus  in  8.0. 
12  had  connected  the  Flevo  Lacus  {Ztqfder^SM) 
with  the  Rhine  by  means  of  a  canal,  in  making 
which  he  probably  made  ase  of  the  bed  of  tho 
Yssel,  we  find  mention  of  3  mouths  of  the  Rhine. 
Of  these  the  nsmes,  as  given  by  Pliny,  an  on  the 
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W.  Helium  (the  Vahalis  of  other  writeit),  in  the 
centre  Rheniu,  and  on  the  £.  Flevom ;  bnt  at  a 
later  time  we  again  find  mention  of  only  2  mouths. 
The  Rhine  ia  described  by  the  ancients  as  a  broad, 
rapid  and  deep  river.  It  receiyes  many  triba- 
tarics,  of  which  the  most  important  were  the  Mo- 
seUa  {AfoselU)  and  Mosa  {Moot  or  Afeum)  on  the 
left,  and  the  Nicer  (Neekar),  Moenus  (Mom)  and 
Lappia  (Lqtpe)  on  the  right.  It  passed  through 
Tanous  tribes,  of  which  the  principal  on  the  W. 
were  the  Nantuates,  Helvetii,  Sequani,  Medioma- 
trid,  Tribocci,  Treviri,  Ubii,  Batavi,  and  Cannine- 
£ites,  and  the  principal  on  the  E.  were  the  Rhaeti, 
Vindelici,  Mattiaci,  Sigambri,  Tencteri,  Usipetes, 
Bructeri,  and  FriiiL  The  length  of  Uie  Rhine  is 
stated  differently  by  the  ancient  writers.  Its 
Vhole  course  amounts  to  about  950  miles.  The 
inundations  of  the  Rhine  near  its  mouth  are  men- 
tioned by  the  ancients.  Caesar  was  the  first  Ro- 
man general  who  crossed  the  Rhine.  He  threw  a 
bridge  of  boats  across  the  riyer,  probably  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cologne.  —  The  etymology  of 
the  name  is  doubtful ;  some  connect  it  with  riimen 
or  rimuuL,  according  to  which  it  would  mean  the 
"current"  or  "stream;"  others  with  rhen  or 
m»,  that  is,  the  **  clear  **  rirer.  —  8.  ( Aeao),  a 
tributary  of  the  Podus  (Po)  in  Gallia  Ciaalpina 
near  Bononia,  on  a  small  isUnd  of  which  Octavian, 
Antony  and  Lepidus  formed  the  celebrated  trium- 
virate. The  small  river  Lavinius  (LavtMo)  flows 
into  the  Rhenus;  and  Appian  places  in  the  La- 
vinius the  isUnd  on  which  the  triumvirate  was 
formed. 

Bhepli&im,  a  valley  of  Judaea,  continuous  with 
the  valley  of  Hinnom,  S.W.  of  Jerusalem.  Rhe- 
phaim  was  also  the  name  of  a  veiy  ancient  people 
of  Palestine. 

BhfisoB  ('P^trof).  L  A  river-god  in  Bithynia, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys.  -•  S.  Son 
of  king  Ei'onens  in  Thrace,  marched  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Trojans  in  their  war  with  the  Greeks. 
An  oracle  had  declared  that  Troy  would  never  be 
taken,  if  the  snow-white  horses  of  Rhesus  should 
once  drink  the  water  of  the  Xanthus,  and  feed 
upon  the  grass  of  the  Trojan  plain.  But  as  soon 
as  Rhesus  had  reached  the  Trojan  territory  and 
had  pitched  his  tents  late  at  night,  Ulysses  and 
Diomedes  penetrated  into  his  camp,  slew  Rhesus 
himself,  and  carried  off  his  horses.  In  later  writers 
Rhesus  is  described  as  a  son  of  Strymon  and 
Euterpe,  or  Calliope,  or  Terpsichore. 

Shi&niu  ('Pfoy^s),  of  Crete,  a  distinguished 
Alexandrian  poet  and  grammarian,  flourished  b.  c 
22S.  He  iftTote  several  epic  poems,  one  of  whidb 
was  on  the  Mesaenian  wars.  He  also  wrote  epi- 
grams, 10  of  which  aro  preserved  in  the  Palatine 
Anthology,  and  one  by  Athenaeus.  His  fragments 
are  printed  in  Oaisford's  Poeiae  Minores  Cfraed ; 
and  separately  edited  by  Nic.  Saal,  Bonn,  1831. 

SMdagna,  a  tributaxy  of  the  river  Zioberis  in 
Parthia. 

Bhinocolflra  or  Bhinoeorftra  (rii  'PtMoK6Kovpa 
OT  PwoK6povpa,  and  ii  'FiifOKoKovpa  or  'Pa^Kopovpa  ; 
Ktd<U-el-Arish),  the  frontier  town  of  Egypt  and 
Palestme,  Uy  in  the  midst  of  the  desert,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  brook  (El^Aruk),  which  was  the 
ooundary  between  the  conntrie^  and  which  is 
«^«d  m  Scripture  the  river  of  Egypt  It  was 
iTn^^'u'^^^""*'  ^  Syria,  s«melS«  to  Egypt. 
WT;!J^  7W/^jr-,a,es,"  is  derived  frw?  hs 
l»Tmg  been  the  place  of  exile  of  criminaU  who 
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had  first  been  so  nmtilaled,  under  the  EtbiopaL 
dynasty  of  kinsf  of  Egypt. 

Bhiathdn  (TMwr),  of  Syraeoss  or  Tsrentim, 
said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  potter,  mt  a  dii&» 
tic  poet,  of  that  species  of  bozlesiioe  tiagedy,  vAve't 
was  called  pkvoMaypu^  or  lAgpeTperyy&a,  ac: 
fioorished  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  L  king  « 
Egypt  When  he  is  phced  at  the  head  of  ^ 
composers  of  this  buxloque  dnma,  we  are  not  tj 
suppose  that  he  actually  invested  it,  but  that  W 
was  the  first  to  develope  in  a  written  fona,  lad  v 
introduce  into  Greek  literatme,  a  speciei  of  dra- 
matic composi^n,  which  had  already  long  eriitr^ 
as  a  popular  amnaanent  among  the  Greeb  . 
southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  espedsUy  at  Tar*> 
tum.  The  species  of  drama  w^h  he  cdtitain! 
may  be  described  as  an  exhibition  of  the  wakjen 
of  tragedy,  in  the  spirit  and  style  of  tomf^y.  A 
poet  of  Ulis  description  was  called  ^^  Tti 
name,  and  that  of  the  drama  itself  ^ws^jfaOi. 
seem  to  have  been  the  genuine  tenas  nied  n 
Tarentum.     Rhinthon  wrote  38  drsmas. 

Rhipaei  Xontei  (^rk  *Pnra«B  5pi),  also  IHn:, 
the  name  of  a  lofty  range  of  mountaim  in  ^ 
northern  part  of  the  earth,  rejecting  which  t^ 
are  diverse  statements  in  the  ancient  writen.  Tk 
name  seems  to  have  been  given  by  the  G^- 
poets  quite  indefinitely  to  all  the  monntaim  in  - 
northern  parts  of  Enrope  and  Asia.     Tbu  '•:' 
Rhipaei  Montes  are  sometimes  called  the  Hn* - 
borei  Montes.   [HTPKanoaBi.]     The  late:  .*" 
graphical  writers  place  the  Rhipaean  moma.- 
N.  E.  of  M.  Alannua  on  the  frontiers  of  At*: 
Sarmatia,  and  state  that  the  Tanais  rises  ia  u  * 
monntainsi     According  to  this  account  tie  K:- 
paean  mountains  may  be  regarded  as  a  ^t^^^ 
branch  of  the  Ursl  Monntaina. 

Bhinm  ('Pioy :  QuteOo  di  Mona\  a  prtsi%C 
in  Achaia,  opposite  tbe  promontory  of  Afltin!  ^: 
{Oadello  di  Romdia),  on  the  bordeis  of  Ar:  • 
and  Locris,  with  which  it  formed  tb«  cc^'- 
entrance  to  the  Corinthian  gulf,  which  Stix^  »■'- 
now  called  the  Litde  DardameUa.  It  is  vcx^^ 
called  'AxoiK^r  'P(or,  to  distinguish  it  £r£  ^ 
opposite  promontory,  which  was  surname^  y  '^ 
Kpuchp  or  A/rwAucby.  On  the  promoct:^'  - 
Rhium  there  was  a  temple  of  Poseidon. 

RliiaSn  or  T»>^«iTifiifn    (*p|^«»y:    T^'w  " 
Risano),  an  ancient  town  in  Dslmatia,  iiv^  •  • 
the  upper  end  of  the  gulf,  called  afier  ::  ^^ 
zonaeus  Sinus  ((?.  o/Cattaro). 

Bh5da  or  BhSdna    (*?<»%  T^^Sm:  ^- 
a  Greek  emporium  on  the  coast  of  the  li^^*'" 
in  Hispania  Tarraconensia,  founded  by  the  i'^ 
dians,  and  subsequently  occopied  by  the  i^- 
bitants  of  Massilia. 

Bh5diiiiiB  (Rkomy,  one  of  the  chief  rir^r* 
Gaul,  rises  in  M.  AdiUa  on  the  Pennine  M^'-  - 
fiir  from  the  sources  of  the  Rhine^  flows  fint  i-'^  * 
westerly  direction,  and  after  passing  throogh  t- 
Lacus  Lemanns,  turns  to  the  &,  passes  hf  ^" 
towns  of  Lugdunnm,  Vienna,  Avenio  and  Are^^ 
receives  several  tributaries,  and  finally  iaii-*  *' 
several  mouths  into  the  Sinus  Gallioos  in  the  }A'^' 
tenanean.  The  number  of  the  mooths  of  the  KT'  >^ 
is  stated  difierently  by  the  ancient  writers ;  *&>  j 
is  not  surprising,  as  the  river  has  frequently  aitert|> 
its  course  near  the  sea»  Pliny  mentions  3  mo:  tlti 
of  which  the  most  important  was  called  Os-^*' 
$aJioUeum^  while  the  2  otheis  bore  the  geceO 
name  olLibyea  on,  htaag  distipgnishsd  ftoa  eK^ 
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other  u  t1i6  0$  Hitpatrieme   and   the  Ob  Afe- 

tapinmK,  Besides  these  months  there  was  a 
csjial  to  the  E.  of  the  Os  Muaalioticum,  culled 
/Wie  Mtariamae^  which  was  dug  hy  order  of 
Marius  during  his  war  with  the  Cimbri,  in  order 
to  make  an  easier  connection  between  the  Rhone 
and  the  Mediterxanean,  as  the  mouths  of  the  river 
were  frequently  choked  up  with  sand.  The  Rhone 
ii  a  very  rapid  river,  and  its  upward  nayigation  is 
therefore  difBcnlt,  though  it  is  navigable  tor  large 
Tc^wis  as  high  as  Lngdunnm,  and  by  means  of  the 
Anr  itill  further  N. 
Bh6d&    [Rhodos.] 

ShMift  and  Bhodiftp61ii  CPoSfo,  'PoSMkoAor : 
*?oiuvSf  'PodforoMnif :  Btki^Hisittr,  Ru.),  a 
nx^nntain  city  of  Lycia,  near  Corydallus,  with  a 
temple  of  Asclepina. 

RhUIns  {*Mm :  nob.  Ike  brook  of  lie  Darda- 
vfVei\  s  small  river  of  the  Troad,  mentioned  both 
br  Homer  and  Hesiod.  It  rose  on  the  lower 
>l()pes  of  Mt  Ida,  and  flowed  N.  W.  into  the  Hel- 
^«[x)nt,  hetween  Abydns  and  Dardanus,  after  r»- 
•-  Mvin;  the  SelleiB  from  the  W.  It  is  identified 
br  lome  with  the  river  IlMior,  which  Thucydides 
mentioni,  between  Cynossema  and  Abydus.  Some 
nvidp  it  erroneously  a  tribatary  of  the  Aeaepus. 
It  i»  found  mentioned  on  the  coins  of  Dardanus. 

ShU5pe  ('PoS^ny),  one  of  the  highest  range  of 
"^^untainsin  Thrace,  extending  from  Mt  Scomias, 
K.  of  the  river  Nestus  and  the  boundaries  of 
Mac«d(mia,  in  a  S.  B.-Iy  direction  almost  down  to 
(he  coast  It  is  higliest  in  its  northern  part,  and 
i«  thickly  covered  vHth  wood.  Rhodope,  like  the 
>**>  of  Thrace,  was  aacred  to  Dionysus  (Bacchus), 
ind  10  frequently  mentioned  by  the  poets  in  con- 
D<ttion  with  the  worship  of  this  god. 

Bh6dSpij  ('Podivirtr),  a  celebrated  Greek  conrte- 

rsn,  of  Thracian  orngin,  was  a  fellow-slave  with 

"'-  port  Aeeop,  both  of  them  belonging  to  the 

^'i"  :in  ladmon.     Slie  afterwards  became  the  pro- 

>'"<▼  of  Xanthet,  another  Samian,  who  carried 

"T  to  Xaucr^tia  in  Egypt,  in  the  reign  of  Amasis, 

•"^  at  this  gT«at  aea>port  she  carried  on  the  trade 

^  an  hetaera  for  the  benefit  of  her  roaster.   While 

")<'•  employed,  Charaxus,  the  brother  of  the  poetess 

'nrp!:o,  who  had  come  to  Naucratis  as  a  merchant, 

M   m   love  with   her,  and  ransomed  her  from 

.MfTj  for  a  larg«  sum  of  money.     She  was  in 

r^'^jaence  attacked  by  Sappho  in  a  poem.    She 

r  t  nued  to  live  at  Naucratis,  and  with  the  tenth 

•t  of  her  gaina  she  dedicated  at  Delphi  10  iron 

•^  which   were    aeen  by  Herodotus.     She  is 

•«Hi  Hhodopia  by  Herodotus,  but  Sappho  in  her 

•71  spoke  of  ber  under  the  name  of  Doricha.    It 

th^rrfore  probftble  that  Doricha  was  her  real 

"I,-,  and  tnat   aho  received  that  of  Rhodopis, 

'.  ■  *\  s'ljmifiee  the  **  rosy-cheeked,"  on  account  of 

-  Wauty.     There  was  a  tale  current  in  Greece 

it  Khodopia  built  the  third  pyramid.     It  has 

•11  coDJectiired,  with  great  probability,  that  in 

.v-.^uence  of  her  name  Rhodopis,  the  **  rosy- 

^'k^,**  she  waa  confounded  with  Nitocris,  the 

•  itiful  Egyptian  qneen,  and  the  heroine  of  many 

Fcyptiao  l^end,  who  is  said  by  the  ancient 

r*nologen  to  hare  built  the  third  pyramid. 

Rhddot    CP^or),   sometimea    called   BhSdi, 

..'I'tT  of  Poaeidon  and  Holia,  or  of  Helios  and 

'^  trite,  or  of  Poaeidon  and  Aphrodite,  or  lastly 

*' '  xTivtM,     From   her  the  island  of  Rhodes  is 

to  haw  derircd  its  name  ;  and  in  this  island 

'  ore  to  Helioa  7  lona. 
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BhSdni  (4  'P^t:  'P^tdiot,  Rhodius :  Rhclot^ 
Rkodei\  the  E.-most  island  of  the  Aegaean,  or  more 
specifically,  of  the  Carpathian  Sea,  lies  off  the  S. 
coast  of  Caxia,  due  S.  of  the  promontory  of  Cynos- 
sema (C  AUn^)^  at  the  distance  of  about  12  geog. 
miles.     Its  length,  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  is  about 
45  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  about  20  to  25.   In 
early  times  it  was  called  Aethraea  and  Ophiussa, 
and  several  other  names.    The  earliest  Greek  re- 
cords make  mention  of  it     Mythological  stories 
ascribed  its  origin  to  the  power  of  Apollo,  who 
raised  it  from  beneath  the  waves;   and  its  first 
peopling  to  the  Telchines,  children  of  ThahitU  {the 
<Sm),  upon  whose  destruction  by  a  delnge,  the  He- 
liadae  were  planted  in  the  island  by  Helios,  wher« 
the^  formed  7  tribes,  and  founded  a  kingdom, 
which  soon  became  floorishing  by  their  skill  in  as- 
tronomy and  navigation,  and  other  sciences  and 
arte.    These  traditions  appear  to  signify  the  early 
peopling  of  the  island  by  some  of  the  civilised  racea 
of  W.  Asia,  probably  the  Phoenicians.   After  other 
alledged  migrations  into  the  island,  we  come  to  its 
Hellenic  colonisation,  which  is  ascribed  to  Tlepo- 
lemus,  the  son  of  Hercules,  before  the  Trojan  war, 
and  after  that  war  to  Althaemenes.     Homer  men- 
tions the  3  Dorian  settlements  in  Rhodes,  namely, 
Lindus,  lalysus,  and  Camirus ;  and  these  cities,  with 
Cos,  Cnidus,  and  Halicamasaos,  formed  the  Dorian 
Hexapolis,  which  was  established,  from  a  period  of 
unknown  antiquity,  in  the  S.  W.  comer  of  Asia 
Minor.     Rhodes  soon  became  a  i^reat  maritime 
state,  or  rather  confederacy,  the  island  being  par- 
celled out  between  the  3  cities  above  mentioned. 
The  Rhodians  made  distant  voyages,  and  founded 
numerous  colonies,  of  which  the  chief  were,  Rhoda 
in  Iberia ;  Gela,  in  Sicily ;  Parthenope,  Salacia, 
Siris,  and  Sybaris,  in  Italy  ;  settlements  in  the 
Balearic  islands  ;  and,  in  their  own  neighbourhood. 
Soli  in  Cilida,  and  Gagae  and  Corydalla  in  Lycia. 
During  this  early  period  the  government  of  each  of 
the  3  cities  seems  to  have  been  monarchical ;  but 
about  B.C.  660  the  whole  ithuid  seems  to  have 
been  united  in  an  oligarchical  republic,  the  chief 
magistrates  of  which,  called  prytanes,  were  taken 
from  the  family  of  the  Eratidae,  who  had  been  the 
royal  fiunily  of  lalysus.    [Diagoras:  Doriius.] 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Pelof>onnesian  war,  Rhodes 
was  one  of  those  Dorian  maritime  states  which 
were  subject  to  Athens  ;  but  in  the  20th  year  of 
the  war,  412,  it  joined  the  Spartan  alliance,  and  the 
oligarchical  party,  which  had  been  deprrsaed  and 
their  leaders,  the  Eratidae,  expelled,  recovered  their 
former  power,  under  Dorieus.    In  408,  the  new 
capital,  called  BbodilB,  waa  built,  and  peopled  from 
the  3  ancient  cities  of  lalysus,  Lindus,  and  Camirus. 
The  history  of  the  island  now  presents  a  scries  of 
conflicts  between  the  democratical  and  oligarchical 
parties,  and  of  subjection  to  Athens  and  S{)arta  in 
turn,  till  the  end  of  the  Social  war,  355,  when  its 
independence  was  acknowledged.     Then  foUowed 
a  conflict  with  the  princes  of  Caria,  during  which 
the  island  was  for  a  time  subject  to  Artemisia, 
and,  nominally  at  least,  to  Idrieus.     During  this 
period  there  were  great  internal  dissensions,  which 
were  at  length  composed  by  a  mixed  form  of  go- 
vernment, uniting  the  elements  of  aristocracy  and 
democracy.     At  the  Macedonian  conquest,  they 
submitted  to  Alexander  ;  but,  upon  his  death,  they 
expelled  the  Macedonian  garrison.   In  the  ensuing 
wars  they  formed  an  alliance  with  Ptolemy,  the 
I  son  of  Lagua,  and  their  dty,  Rhodes,  successfully 
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eodare^  »  mott  fimoot  uege  hj  the  forces  of  De- 
■lethuA  Polioroctes,  who  at  length,  ui  admization 
of  the  TiUoor  of  the  besieged^  presented  them  with 
the  engines  he  had  used  atjainst  the  city,  from  the 
sale  of  which  they  defrayed  the  cost  of  the  oele- 
bcaMd  *  Coiossoa,   which   ia   described   nader  the 
name  of  its  artist,  Charxs.     The  state  now  for  a 
long  time  flourished,  with  an  eztensiTs  oommeree, 
and  with  sach  a  maritime  power,  that  it  compelled 
the  Byzantines  to  remit  the  toll  which  they  levied 
on  ships  passing  the  Bosporus.     At  length  they 
came   into  connection   with    :he  Romans,  whose 
alliance  ihey  joined,  with  Attalos,  king  of  Pezga» 
mus,  in  the  war  against  Philip  III.  of  Ataeedon. 
In  the  ensuing  war  with  Anliochus,  the  Bhodians 
gsTe  the  Romans  great  aid  with  their  fleet ;  and, 
in  the  subsequent  partition  of  the  Syrian  posses- 
sions of  Asia  Minor,  they  were  rewarded  by  the 
supremacy  of  &  Caria,  where  they  had  had  settle- 
ments from  an  early  period.    [Pxbaka  Rhodio- 
RUM.]     A  temporary  interruption  of  their  alliance 
with  Rome   was  caused  by  their  espousing  the 
cause  of  Perseus,  for  which  they  were  severely 
punished,  168  ;  but  they  recovered  the  fsvonr  o£ 
Rome  by  the  important  naval  aid  they  rendered  in 
the  Mithndatic  war.     In  the  Civil   wan,  they 
toek  part  with  Caesar,  and  suffered  in  consequence 
from  Cassitts,  4'Z,  bat  were  afterwards  compensated 
fcr  their  losses  by  the  &voar  of  Antonius.      They 
were  at  length  deprived  of  their  indep^idenee  by 
Claudius ;  and  their  prosperity  received  its  final 
blow  from  an  earthquake,  which  laid  the  city  of 
Rhodes  in  ruius,  in  the  leign  of  Antoninus  Piua, 
A.  D.  155.     The  celebrated  medieval  history  of  the 
island,  as  the  seat  of  the  Knights  of  St  John,  does  not 
belong  to  this  work.   The  island  is  of  great  beanty 
and  fertility,  with  a  delicious  climate.     It  was 
farther  celebrated  as  the  home  of  distinguished 
schools  of  Greek  art  and  of  Greek  oratory.     The 
city  of  Rhodes  was  fiunous  for  the  beauty  and  re- 
gukrity  of  its  architecture,  and  the  number  of  statues 
which  adorned  it;  it  was  designed  byUippodamoa 
of  Miletus.     [Comp.  Ialtsus,  Lindus^  and  Ca- 

MIRCS.] 

Xhoteia  (*Poacos).  1.  A  Centaur,  who,  in  eon- 
junction  with  HyUieua,  pursued  Atalanta  in  Ar- 
cadia, hut  waa  killed  by  her  with  an  arrow.  The 
Roman  poets  call  him  Rhoetus,  and  relate  that  he 
was  wounded  at  the  nuptials  of  Pirithoas.  — ■  2. 
Son  of  Phileos  or  Philaeus,  of  Samos,  an  architect 
and  statuary,  belonging  to  the  earliest  period  in 
the  history  of  Greek  art.  is  mentioned  as  the  head 
of  a  family  of  Samian  artists.  He  flourished  about 
R.  c.  640.  He  was  the  first  architect  of  the  great 
temple  of  Hem  at  Samos,  which  Theodorus  com- 
pleted In  conjunction  with  Smilis  and  Theodorus, 
he  constructed  the  labyrinth  at  Lemnos ;  and  he, 
and  the  members  of  his  family  who  succeeded  him, 
invented  ihe  art  of  casting  statues  in  bronze  and 
iron. 

Shoetium  (rh  ^Polrtiov  6xpov,  i)  'Po<T€(cb  ^T^, 
Totrfilau  ^Toi:  Virg.  Rhoetea  litora:  C.  ItUepeh 
or  Barbifti)^  a  promontory,  or  a  strip  of  rocky 
coast,  breaking  into  several  promontories,  in  Mysia, 
on  the  HcU4?»pont.  near  Aeaniium,  with  a  town  of 
the  same  name  (prob.  PcUeo  Castro). 

Bhoetos.  L  A  centaur.  [Hhobcus.]— 2.  One 
of  the  giants,  who  was  slain  by  Dionysus  ;  he  is 
usually  called  Eurytus. 

BhoxoUni  or  SozoUni,  a  warlike  people  in 
European  Sannatia,  on   the  coast  of  the  Palus 
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Maeotia,  and  betveea  the  BoryifliaMS  sad  ;he 
Tanais,  nsually  supposed  to  be  the  mcestora  ai 
the  modem  Rossisot.  They  frequently  attack«ii 
and  plundered  the  Romui  proviDces  S.  of  t^e 
Danube ;  and  Hadrian  w«^  even  obliged  to  pay 
them  tribute^  They  an  mentioMd  as  late  ts  u? 
1 1  th  century.  Th^  fought  with  lances  and  ^aI: 
long  swords  wielded  with  both  hands ;  and  tbc* 
armies  were  compoaed  chiefly  oC  cavalry. 

Skyad&eiu  CPvrtaa^ :  £iireM»),  or  Lycot.  i 
considerable  river  e£  Asia  Minor.  Hising  in  )il 
Dindymene,  opposite  to  the  soureaof  the  Herej. 
it  flon-a  N.  through  Phrygia,  then  turns  N.  W. 
then  W.  and  then  N.  through  the  lake  Apnil-> 
matis,  into  the  PropontiB.  From  the  point  vikn 
it  left  Phrygia,  it  formed  the  boundary  of  Myi^ 
and  Bithynia.  Itt  chief  tributary,  which  Jjz^'^ 
bmn  the  W.  below  the  hke  Apolloniatn,  n 
called  Macbstcts.  On  the  baaka  of  the  Rbyii- 
cus,  Locnllua  gainad  a  great  victozy  over  M:a-- 
dates,  BL  c.  73. 

Sl^pts  fPvns  and  other  fiHva:  'PvroIosV  rj 
of  the  12  cities  of  Acfaaia,  situated  betv^et  A- 
gium  and  Patne^  It  waa  destroyed  hy  A^^-i 
and  its  inhabitants  removed  to  Patrae. 

BJiytlnm  CPwrior),  a  town  ia  Crete,  meT>r>r: 
by  Homer,  which  ia  identified  by  nodcro  wr'^ 
but  withoat  any  snfficieat  reasona,  with  the  m 
RitymniL 

Bidm«r,  the  Roman  **  King^Maker,"*  ^  ^ 
aon  of  a  Soevian  chief,  aid  waa  brought  up  i^  '^ 
court  of  Valentinian  IIL  He  aerved  with  d^r. 
tioQ  uider  Aethia,  in  the  reign  of  ValecL:^ 
IIL  In  ^  D.  456  be  commanded  the  flert  "^  -' 
emperor  Avitua,  with  which  he  gained  a  ikh  ^' 
tory  over  the  Vaadala,  and  in  the  same  y.j:  ' 
depoaed  Avitua ;  but  aa  he  was  a  barbtrjE  "^ 
birth,  he  would  not  aaaome  the  title  of  K'r'^ 
hot  gave  it  to  Majorian,  intending  to  ke«p  '>^  "^ 
power  ia  hia  own  handa.  Bat  as  Msjoiiao  }^'* 
more  able  and  energetic  than  Richner  ha^  (^, 
pected,  he  was  put  to  death  in  461  by  6f^-~ 
Ricimer,  who  now  zaiaed  Libins  Sevens :  ^ 
thiona  On  the  death  of  Sevema  in  466,  tU^ 
kept  the  govvrnment  in  his  own  hands  for  t^''^^ 
18  months  ;  but  in  467  Anthemiuj  was  &;?  ;-^ 
emperor  of  the  West  by  Leo,  emperor  of  t:'  t^ 
Ricimex  acquiesced  in  the  appointment,  y--  '*' 
ceived  the  daughter  of  Anthemiua  in  Tcarr.W' 
but  in  472  he  made  war  against  hia  &tfaer- ->' 
and  took  Rome  by  storm.  Anthemini  peri^-^-  - 
the  aamult,  and  Olybriua  waa  proclaimed  en-' ' 
by  Ricimer,  who  died  however  only  40  day*  -  - 
the  sack  of  Rome. 

Bieixia.  L  (Ricinenaia),  a  town  in  Pu^^^ 
coloniKd  by  the  emperor  Sevenia.  Its  m:r^'  ^ 
on  the  river  Petenn  near  Macenta."«8.  <^^- ' 
the  Kbodae  Inanlae,  or  the  Hebridm. 

SigodlUlUlL  (i^eoO,  a  town  of  the  Tirr^r^  - 
Gallia  Belgica,  diatant  3  days*  march  from  M  - 
gontiacum. 

BoUgns,   or  BoUgO,   ia  described  bj  i'^- 
Latin  writers  aa  a  divinity  worshipped  fiv  th^  r  - 
pose  of  averting  blight  or  too  great  heat  fn":}  ' 
young  cornfields.     The  festival  of  the  K' »> .: 
was  celebrated  on  the  25th  of  April,  snd  nu«  -^ 
to  have  been  instituted  by  Numa.    But  c^r^  ' 
ing  the  uncertainty  of  the  ancienU  thetDs-ivo"*  v 
to  whether  the  divinity  waa  mascnIiBe  or  itcn-  ' . 
and  that  the  Romans  did  not  pay  dirine  hon  '>^ --  • ' 
any  evil  demon,  it  is  probable  that  the  dr<^'' '; 
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BOBCT& 

Robigva,  or  RoViga^  M  only  an  •biteKtmi  ol  die 
kler  RMBnt  from  Um  fiMtiTal  of  the  Bobigdk. 

JB«bu,  a  fertxeti  in  tlie  tenriioiy  of  the  Raniad 
inOdlk  Belgka,  whkh  wm  Imilt  by  VakntiaiiiB 
neer  Builia,  a.  d.  374 

SdiBA  (RooMniif :  Jiome),  the  mnitil  of  Italj 
and  of  the  vorld,  ww  ntuated  oo  the  left  hank 
of  the  river  Tiber,  on  the   N.W.   eoofinee  of 
LaCiim,   about   16  nilea  Irani  the   aeiL  *•  A. 
Hiataiy  af  tlia  Citj.     Rume  ia  nid  to  have 
been  a  eolonj  fnm  Alba  Loqga,  mad  to  have 
been  founded  by  Romnlai^  aboot  b.  c  753.    [Ro- 
mulus.]   All  tiaditioot  agiea  that  the  origjoal 
city  oonpriaed  enly  the  JIfone  /Wflrfiiim  or  Pm- 
iatimm  aad  some  portion  of  the  groond  immediatelT 
bek>w  it     It  wae  ■uronnded  by  walle,  which 
followed  the  line  of  the  Pomoermm  (eee  DieL  cf 
AiUiq,  t,  v.),  and  waa  built  hi  a  aqnare  form, 
wheoee  it  waa  nlled  Aoma  Qmidrakt,    Thif  city 
00  the  Palatine  waa  inhabited  only  by  L«tine. 
On  the  neighboanng  hilli  there  also  exieted  from 
the  eerlieet  timet  setUenentt  of  Sabinee  aad  Etnia- 
cua.    The  Sabine  town,  probably  called  QwriKaH 
aad  inhabited  by  QuirUu,  waa  iituated  on  the 
hiJJatotheN.  ofthaPyatine,thal  ii,  the  Qatrv 
mUt  and  (hpUoUmmMf  or  OipiMiMNi,  on  the  latter 
of  which  hilla  waa  the  Sabine  Arx  or  citadel 
Tbcaa  Latin  and  SAbine  towna  afterwaide  became 
muiad,  ecoording  to  tradition,  in  the  laign  of  Romn- 
Joa,  and  the  2  peoples  formed  one  col^ctive  body, 
known  under  the  name  of  **  Populaa  Remaani  (et) 
QniriteB.**    The  Ktmscau  wen  aettled  en  Mcmt 
MiiUf  and  extendi  over  iMbna  Otpim  and  Mem 
Ofprn^  whidi  ar«  part  ef  the  EaquiUne.    Theee 
Etnacans  were  at  an  early  period  ineocpomted  in 
the  Roman  atate,  Irat  were  oorapeUed  to  abandon 
their  amta  on  the  hilK  and  to  take  up  their  abode 
m  the  plaine  between  the  Caelina  and  the  Seqni- 
lia^  whence  tha  KwMa  TWaoat  derived  ke  nameb 
Codar  the  kings  the  dty  rapidly  |rew  in  popn- 
^"m  and  in  aiaau     Aacus  MarUus  added  the 
Mm$  AmUmmt  to  tha  city.    The  aanae  kiag  also 
^t  a  fortraas  on  tha  Jmaimlm,  a  hill  on  the 
"^  lido  of  the  Tiber,  aa  a  protection  againat  the 
f^niaeana,  and  connected  it  with  the  city  by  meana 
af  the  Pona  SabUduft    Rome  was  still  forther 
BBpioTed  and  enlarged  by  Tarquiniua  Piiacua  and 
Sprrjof  TtaUioa.     The  former  of  theae  kings  con- 
•Inicted  the  vaat  aewera  (cfooeae),  by  which  the 
lower  pert  of  tha  city  between  the  Palatine  and 
C^fito]  was  dimined,  and  which  atill  remain  with- 
Mt  a  stone  displaced.    He  also  laid  out  the  Circus 
Ifaximus  and  the  forum,  and,  according  to  some 
ba^'aons,  commeneed  the  erection  of  the  Capitoline 
temple,  which  was  finished  by  Taiquinins  Soperbus. 
Th«  completion  of  the  city  however  was  ascribed 
to  Senriuj  TaUiua.  This  kiag  added  the  A/om  r». 
wwiifa  aad  Maas  StqmUmmiy  and  sonounded  the 
whole  city  writh   a  line  of  fortifications,  which 
comprised  all  the  acTon  hills  of  Rome  {Palaimmi^ 
CapUo/imuM^  QmirmaUs,  Cadiut^  Avmtmv$^  Vimi' 
ai^«,  Et^dimmB),     Hence  Rome  was  called  Urtt 
^fptieoUisn  Theae  fortifications  were  about  7miles  in 
cinnnnference.  At  theiame  time  Serriua extended' 
tile  pomoeriom  so  as  to  make  the  sacred  enclosure 
<•'  the  city  identical  with  iU  waUs.    In  b.  a  390 
f^e  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Oaula,  with 
t^'i  exception  of  a  flew  houses  on  the  Palatine. 
%  the  departure  of  the  barbarians  it  was  rebuilt 
ia  great  haata  and  confusion,  without  any  attention 
to  regalanty,  and  with  namw  and  crooked  streets. 
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After  the  conquest  of  the  Carthaginians  snd  of 
the  mcnaichs  of  Macedonia  and  Syria,  the  city 
began  to  be  adorned  with  many  public  buildings 
and  handsome  prirata  hoasea;  and  it  was  still 
further  embellished  by  Augustas,  who  introduced 
great  impiDTementa  into  all  parts  of  the  cihr,  and 
both  erected  many  public  buildings  himseu  and 
induced  all  the  leading  nobles  of  his  court  to  follow 
his  example.  So  greatly  had  the  appeacsnoe  of 
the  city  improred  during  his  long  aad  prospesouf 
rrign  that  he  used  to  boMt  that  he  had  found  tha 
city  of  brick,  and  had  left  it  of  marble.  Still  tha 
main  foatares  of  the  city  reoiabed  the  same ;  and 
the  narrow  streets  and  mean  houses  formed  a 
striking  and  disi^irseable  contrast  to  the  splendid 
public  buildings  and  magnificent  pahu»s  which  had 
been  recently  erected.  The  great  fire  at  Rome  in 
the  reign  of  Nero  (a.  d.  64)  deetroyed  two-thirds 
of  the  city.  Nero  availed  himself  of  Uiis  oppeiw 
tnnity  to  indulge  his  passioa  for  building ;  and  tha 
city  now  assuaaed  a  mora  lagular  and  stately  ap 
pearsnos.  The  new  streets  were  made  both  wida 
and  straight;  the  height  of  the  houses  was  re- 
stricted ;  and  a  certain  part  of  each  was  requiiad 
to  be  built  of  Gabian  or  Alban  stone,  which  was 
proof  against  fire.  Rome  had  long  smce  extended 
beyond  the  walls  of  Serrius  Tullius ;  bat  down  to 
the  3rd  century  of  the  Christian  acta  the  walls  of 
this  moaaich  continued  to  mark  the  limits  of  tha 
city  properiy  so  called.  These  walla  howeTor  had 
long  since  been  rendered  quite  useless,  and  tha 
aly  was  therefore  left  without  any  forUficationa. 
AsconUngly  the  emperor  Anreliaa' determined  to 
snmmnd  llonse  with  new  wa]Is»  which  embcsesd 
the  city  af  Serrius  Tullius  and  all  the  suburba 
which  had  subsequently  grown  up  around  it,  such 
as  the  M.JmtiMim  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
aad  the  CbttM /foHaforwai  or  ilfbasiVBeHinM  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  to  the  N.  of  the  Quiiinalis. 
The  walls  of  Auzelian  were  commenced  by  this 
emperor  before  he  aet  out  on  his  expedition  againal 
Zenobia  (a.  d.  271),  and  were  terminated  by  his 
successor  Prebus.  They  were  about  1 1  miles  ia 
ciivumforsnce.  They  were  restored  by  Honoriua» 
and  were  also  partly  rebuilt  by  Belisarius.  «*■  B. 
IMTiakms  of  tna  C^.  Rome  was  divided  by 
Servius  Tullius  into  4  B^piomei  or  districts,  corra- 
spending  to  tha  4  citjr  tribsa.  Their  names  were : 
1.  ^is6Mnaia,  coaqMehending  tha  space  from  the 
Snbuia  to  the  Callus,  both  inclusive.  2.  E»* 
onfmo,  comprehending  the  Esquiline  hilL  3.  Cb^ 
ttao,  extending  over  the  Quirinal  and  Viminal. 

4.  Pols/MM,  eomprehending  the  Palatine  hill.  Tha 
Capitoline,  aa  the  aeat  of  the  goda,  and  the  Avon- 
tine,  were  not  included  in  theee  Regionea.  Theae 
Regionea  were  acain  subdivided  into  27  Saodla 
Argaeorum,  which  were  probably  erected  when 
two  streets  {compUa)  crossed  each  other.  It  is 
probable  that  each  of  the  4  Regiones  contained  6 
of  these  aaoella,  and  that  the  remaining  3  belonged 
to  the  Capitoline.  The  division  of  Servius  TulSus 
into  4  R^ones  remained  unchanged  till  the  time  of 
Augustus ;  but  this  emperor  made  a  freeh  division 
of  the  city  into  14  Regiones,  which  comprised 
both  the  ancient  city  of  Servius  Tullius  and  all  the 
suburbs  which  had  been  subsequently  added.  This 
division  waa  made  by  Augustus  to  facilitate  the 
internal  government  of  the  dty.  The  names  of 
the  Regiones  were :  —  1.  Forta  Capena^  at  tha 

5.  E.  corner  of  the  city  by  the  Porta  Capena.  2. 
CWtmoaliHsi,  N.  E.  of  the  preceding,  embracing 
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H.  Caelias.     3.  /m  et  Serapia,  N.  W.  of  No.  2, 

in  the  valley  between  the  Caeliua,  the  Palatine 
and  Esquiline.  4.  Via  Sactxi^  N.W.  of  No.  3, 
embracing  the  valley  between  the  Esquiline,  Vimi- 
nal  and  Qutrinal  towards  the  Palatine.  5. 
Eaquilina  cum  Colie  Viminalu  N.E.  of  No.  4,  com- 
prehending the  whole  of  the  Esquiline  and  ViminaL 
^.  AUa  Setnita^  N.W.  of  No.  5,  comprising  the 
Quirinal.  7.  Via  Lata,  W.  of  No.  6,  between  the 
Quirinal  and  Campus  Martius.  8.  Forum  Ro- 
tnanumj  S.  of  No.  7,  comprehending  the  Cnpitoline 
and  the  valley  between  it  and  the  Palatine.  9. 
Circtti  FlamhiiuSf  N.W.  of  No.  8,  extending  as 
far  as  the  Tiber,  and  comprehending  the  whole  of 
the  Campus  Martius.  10.  Palaiium,  S.E.  of  No.  8, 
containing  the  Palatine.  11.  Circus  Maximus, 
S.W.  of  No.  10,  comprehending  the  plain  between 
the  Palatine,  Aventine  and  Tiber.  12.  Piscina 
FvlUca,  S.E.  of  No.  11.  13.  Aventinus,  N.W.  of 
No.  12,  embracing  the  Aventine.  14.  Trans  7V- 
berim^  the  only  region  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  containing  the  Insula  Ttberina,  the  valley 
between  the  river  and  the  Janiculus,  and  a  part  of 
this  mountain.  Each  of  these  Regiones  was  sub- 
divided into  a  certain  number  of  Vid,  analogous  to 
the  sacella  of  Servius  Tullius.  The  houses  were 
divided  into  2  different  classes,  called  respectively 
domus  and  insulae.  The  former  were  the  dwellings 
of  the  Roman  nobles,  corresponding  to  the  modem 
palazzi ;  the  latter  were  the  habitations  of  the 
middle  and  lower  classes.  Each  insula  contained 
several  apartments  or  sets  of  apartments,  which 
were  let  to  diiferent  families,  and  it  was  frequently 
surrounded  with  shops.  The  insulae  contained 
several  stories ;  and  as  the  value  of  ground  in- 
creased in  Rome,  they  were  frequently  built  of  a 
dangerous  height.  Hence  Augustus  restricted  the 
height  of  all  new  houses  to  70  feet,  and  Trajan  to 
60  feet  No  houses  of  nay  description  were  al- 
lowed to  be  built  close  together  at  Rome,  and  it 
was  provided  by  the  12  Tables  that  a  space  of  at 
least  5  feet  should  be  left  between  every  house. 
The  number  of  insulae  of  course  greatly  exceeded 
that  of  the  domi.  It  is  stated  that  there  were 
46,602  insulae  at  Rome,  but  only  1790  domus.— 
C.  8iie  and  Population  of  the  City.  It  has 
been  already  stated  that  the  circumference  of  the 
walls  of  Servius  Tullius  was  about  7  miles ;  but  a 
great  part  of  the  space  included  within  these  walls 
was  at  first  not  covered  with  buildings.  Subse- 
quently, as  we  have  seen,  the  city  greatly  extended 
beyond  these  limits ;  and  a  measurement  has  come 
down  to  us,  made  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  by 
which  it  appears  to  have  been  about  13  miles  in 
circumference.  It  wns  probably  about  this  time 
that  Rome  reached  its  greatest  size.  The  walls  of 
Aurelian  were  only  about  1 1  miles  in  circuit.  It 
is  more  difficult  to  determine  the  population  of  the 
city  at  any  given  period.  We  learn  however 
from  the  Monumentum  Ancyranum,  that  the  plebs 
nrbana  in  the  time  of  Augustus  was  320,000.  This 
did  not  include  the  women  nor  the  senators  nor 
knights ;  so  that  the  free  population  could  not  have 
been  less  than  650,000.  To  this  number  we  must 
add  the  slaves,  who  must  have  been  at  least  as 
numerous  as  the  free  population.  Consequently 
the  whole  population  of  R^ime  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus must  have  been  at  least  1,300,000,  and  in 
all  probability  greatly  exceeded  that  number. 
Moreover,  as  we  know  that  the  city  continued  to 
inCiYnse  in  size  and  population  down  to  the  time  of 
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Yespaaian  and  Trajan,  we  shall  not  be  &r  vr^ie 
in  supposing  that  the  city  contained  nearly  2  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants  in  the  reigns  of  those  eroperna 
— D.  Walls  and  Gates.  L  Wall  of  Itomnliu. 
The  direction  of  this  wall  is  described  by  Tacitus 
Commencing  at  the  Forum  Boarium,  the  site  cf 
which  is  marked  by  the  arch  erected  there  to  S^ 
timius  Sevenu,  it  ran  along  the  foot  of  the  Piia- 
tine,  having  the  valley  afterwards  occupied  by  tb* 
Circus  Maximus  on  the  right,  as  £»  as  the  altar  ai 
Census,  nearly  opposite  to  the  extremity  of  u 
Circus ;  thence  it  tamed  round  the  soathem  asji? 
of  the  Palatine,  followed  the  foot  of  the  hill  ne^'j 
in  a  straight  line  to  the  Curiae  Veteres,  which  st«>i 
not  far  from  the  site  of  the  Arch  of  Consta^ntir  ; 
thence  ascended  the  steep  slope,  at  the  sumci*. :: 
which  stands  the  Arch  of  Titus,  and  descencri 
again  on  the  other  aide  to  the  angle  of  the  Fc^iii. 
which  was  then  a  morass.  In  this  wall  there  wri- 
3  gates,  the  number  prescribed  by  the  roles  of  \ht 
Etruscan  religion.     1.  Porta  Mugonda  or  Mthr*r.\ 
also  called  Porta  velus  Pcdatii^  at  the  nonhrr. 
slope  of  the  Palatine,  at  the  point  where  tb?  V:i 
Sacra  and  the  Via  Nova  met.  2.  Porta  Eoma^h 
at  the  western  angle  of  the  hill  near  the  itndt  ^ 
Victory,  and  between  the  modem  churches  d  J 
Teodoro  and  Santa  Anastasia.    3.  The  nmc  z: ' 
position  of  the  3rd  gate  is  not  mentioned,  for  >■' 
Porta  Janualis  appears  to  be  identical  with  vl- 
Janus  or  archway,  commonly  known  as  the  isa^- 
of  Janus,  which  stood  on  the  other  side  oi  t ' 
foram,  and  could  have  had  no  connection  with '.: 
original  city  of  Romnlns.  —  II.  Walls  of  ^- 
yini  TQlliufl.     It  is  stated  that  this  kinj  r ' 
rounded  the  whole  dty  with  a  wall  of  hewn  »t  '- 
but  there  are  many  reasons  for  questioning : 
statement     The  7  hills  on  which  Rome  wv  •  ^ 
were  most  of  them  of  great  natural  strength,  ii 
sides  actually  precipitons^  or  easily  rendered » 
cutting  away  the  soft  tufo  rock. '  Instesd,  t:' 
fore,  of  building  a  wall  around  the  whole  cir ' 
the  city,  Servius  Tullus  appears  only  to  ha^f  • 
nected  the  several  hills  by  walls  or  trencher  -^  ' 
across  the  narrow  valle3ni  which  separated  - 
The  most  formidable  part  of  these  fortificatK 
the  Agger  or  mound,  which  extended  acr^ 
broad  table-land  formed  by  the  junction  ■ 
Quirinal,  Esquiline,  and  Vimina],  since  it  » • 
this  side  that  the  city  was  most  open  to  the  i"- 
of  the  enemy.      The  agger  was  a  great  " 
part  or  mound  of  earth,  50  feet  wide  and  ^ 
60  high,  faced  with  flagstones  and  fianke<i" 
towers,  and  at  its  foot  was  a  moat  10'^ 
broad  and  30  deep.     There  are  still  tmce^  «^ 
work.     Starting  from  the  southern  extrci!!'' 
this  mound  at  the  Porta  Esquilina,  the  ibrti5iri 
of  Servius  ran  along  the  outside  edge  of  the  C  « 
and  Aventine  hills  to  the  river  Tiber  by  the  i' "" 
Trigemina.     From  this  point  to  the  Porta  F 
mentana  near  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  Cap* 
hill,  there  appears  to  have  been  no  wall,  the  r 
itself  being  considered  a  sufficient  defence.   M 
Porta  Flumentana  the  fortifications  again  c ' 
fenced ;  and  nn  along  the  outside  edge  ^ 
Capitoline  and  Quirinal  hills,  till  ther  reachi ' 
northern  extremity  of  the  agger  at  the  Porw^  ^ 
lina.     The  number  of  the  gates  in  the  wa!' 
Servius  is  uncertain,  and  the  position  of  mv-y 
them  is  doubtful.     Pliny,  indeed,  states  that  tv 
number  was  87  ;  but  it  is  almost  certain  that  t^t- 
number  includes  many  mere  opening!  made  throif 
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Gtete*  ill  the  FTafZt  t^ServiuK 

1.  Porta  Colllna. 

2.  P.       Viminati*. 

8.  P.        Eaquilini. 

4.  P.  QuerquetuUiM  f 

6,  F,  CulimonUna. 

6.  P.  Cap«na.' 

7.  P.  RandwcaUna  ? 
ft.  P.  Naevia. 

9.  P.  Minocia. 

10.  P.       Trigemina. 

11.  P.       Flumentana. 
IS.  P.       CarmentalU. 

13.  P.       Ratutnena? 

14.  p.       FostlBalli. 

GiUet  in  the  WaOt  qfAurdkm. 

15.  Porta  Flaminia. 

16.  P.        Flnctana. 

17.  P.       Salarla. 

18.  F.       Nomeatana. 


19.  Porta  Clama. 

90.  P.       Tiburtina  (S.  Lorenao). 

PkvenMtina  (lii^kiffe). 

Atinaria. 

MctroTia? 

Latina. 

AppiacS.  Sebactiano). 

AnleaUna  ? 

Ostleaaif. 

Portaentit. 

Avrelia  (S.  Rmeraz!o). 

Septimiana. 

Aanlia  of  Frocopim. 


a.  p. 
a.  p. 
ss.  p. 
»4.  p. 

25.  p. 

«.  p. 
ti.  p. 
».  p. 
».  p. 

30.  p. 

SI.  p. 


52.  Pbns  Acllat  (Pbnte  8.  Angclo). 

53.  P.  Taticanm  ? 
M.  P.  Janicolenrif  ? 
85.  P.  Fabridnt. 
as.  P.  Oettin. 

S7.  P.  PalatiBQg  lAemlllw  ?  ). 

38.  P.  SvppOMd  KnMina  of  the  SuMkian  IbUT- 
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the  waiU  to  connect  different  parta  of  the  city  with 
the  ittborbf,  nnce  the  walls  of  Serriui  had  long 
since  ceaaed  to  bo  regarded.  The  following  it  a 
list  of  the  gates  aa  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained : 
--L  Porta  Coilwa,  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the 
ajQ^er,  and  the  most  N.>ly  of  all  the  gates,  stood  at 
the  point  of  junction  of  the  Via  Salaria  and  Via 
Nomentana,  just  abore  the  N.  angle  of  the  Vigna 
dei  Certosini.  2.  P,  VimmaliM^  S.  of  No.  1,  and 
in  the  centre  of  the  agger.  3.  P.Ea^im^  S.  of 
No.  '2,  on  the  site  of  &b  arch  of  Oallienus,  which 
probably  replaced  it;  the  Via  Praenestina  and 
Uhicaaa  began  here.  4.  P.  QHerqmetuUuM,  S.  of 
N<).  3.  5.  P.  OatUonumiamtj  S.  of  No.  4,  on  the 
Viffhu  of  M.  Caelina,  behind  the  hospital  of  S. 
(lio^'antti  in  Laterano,  at  the  point  of  junctim  of 
the  2  modem  streets  which  bear  the  name  of 

5.  Stefimo  Rotondo,  and  the  SS.  Qoattro  Coronati. 

6.  P.  Capenoy  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the 
Koman  gates,  from  which  issued  the  Via  Appia.  It 
»tood  S.  W.  of  Nol  5,  and  at  the  S.  W.  foot  of  the 
Caeiisa,  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  grounds 
of  the  Vilk  Mattei.     7,  8,  9.  P.  LavmtaUs,  P. 
Raudutcukmoy  and  P,  Naeviaf  S  of  the  most  S.-ly 
?at«»t  of  Rome,  lying  between  the  Caeiian  and  the 
Aventine.    The  walls  of  Sexrius  probably  here 
u^ok  a  great  bend  to  the  S.,  inclosing  the  heighu 
of  Sta  Balbina  and  Sta  Saba.     10.  P,  Minuda^ 
probably  W.  of  the  3  preceding,  and  on  the  S.  of 
the  ATentine.     11.  P.  TVigemima,  on  the  N.W.  of 
tbf  Aventine,  near  the  Tiber  and  the  great  salt* 
iTAi'aztQes.     12.  P.  PlmmfoUana^  N.  of  the  pre- 
^'ding,  near  the  &W.  slope  of  the  Capitol  and 
r<>«<^  to  the  Tiber.     13.  P,  Carmenialu^  N.  of 
No.  12,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  S.  W.  slope  of  the 
Capitoline,  near  the  altar  of  Carmenta,  and  lead- 
ing to  the  Forum  Olitorium  and  the  Theatre  of 
Martellus.    This  gate  contained  2  passages,  of 
vhich  the  right  hand  one  was  called  Porta  Sce- 
Irnu  from  the  time  that  the  300  Fabii  passed 
through  it,  and  was  always  aroided.     14.  P,  Ratm- 
^»^aU$^  N.  of  No.  13,  and  at  the  N.W.  slope  of 
^^  Capitoline,  leading  from  the  Forum  of  Trajan 
t^  the  Campus  Martiua.     15.  P.  FomttmUis^  N.  of 
Nn.  14,  o:>  :he  W.  slope  of  the  Quirinal,  also  lead- 
to  the  Campus  Martina.      16.  P.  Smgualiij  N.  of 
^0.  1 '.  alio  on  the  W.  slope  of  the  same  hilL 
17.  /'.  CMi/aloru,N.  of  No.  16,  on  the  N.W.  slope 
of  the  same  hill,  near  the  temple  of  Sains.     18.  P. 
Thwmp/taiii.    The  position  of  this  gate  is  quite 
unctTtaio,  except  that  it  led,  more  or  less  directly, 
t>  the  Campus  Martias.--IIL  Walla  of  Anre- 
liaiL    These  walla  are  essentially  the  same  as 
tot^w  which  sttiiound  the  modem  city  of  Rome, 
«'ith  the  exception  of  the  part  beyond  the  Tiber. 
Inc  Janiculus  and  the  adjacent  suburb  was  the 
only  portion  beyond  the  Tiber  which  wm  in- 
(^'I'ied  within  the  fortifications  of  Aurelian;  for 
*'<*  Vatican  was  not  surrounded  with  walls  till 
t^•'*  time  of  Leo  IV.  in  the  9th   century.    On 
t'-'^  Irft  bank  of  the  Tiber  the  walls  of  Aurelian 
f'lTibrsced  on  the  N.   the  CoUis   Hortulorum  or 
I'inciaaui,  on  the  W.  the  Campus  Martins,  on  the 
K.  the  Campos  Esquilinus,  and  on  the  S.  the  Mons 
Tntocens.    There  were  14  gates  in  the  Aurelian 
^'aIIs,  most  of  which  derived  their  names  from  the 
'  '^*  inuing  from  them.    These  were,  on  the  N. 
'  '^« :  1.  P.  AureOoj  on  the  Tiber  in  front  of  the 

IDS  AeUna.  2.  P.  Ptneuma^  on  the  hill  of  the 
atM  name.  3.  P.Saiaria,,  extant  under  the  same 
•^ne,  bot  restored  in  modem  times.    4.  P.  No- 
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mentoM,  leading  to  the  ancient  P.  ColUna.  On 
the  £.  side:  5.  P.  TtburHnOy  leading  to  the  old  P. 
Esquilina,  now  Porta  S.  Lorenso.  6.  P,  Pra$- 
Mifmo,  now  Porta  Maggiore.  On  the  S.  side :  7. 
P.  Atutariot  on  the  site  of  the  modem  Porta  S. 
Giovanni.  8.  P.  Metronis^  or  Metromi,  or  MdrO' 
eio,  which  has  now  disappeared,  probably  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Caeiian,  between  S.  Ste&no  Ro- 
tondo  and  the  Villa  Mattei.  9.  /*.  Laiina^  now 
walled  up.  10.  P.  Appia,  now  Porta  S.  Pan- 
craaio.  The  roads  through  this  gate  and  through 
No.  9,  both  led  to  the  old  Porta  Capena.  1 1.  P. 
OMtumaUy  leading  to  Ostia,  now  Porta  S.  Paolo. 
On  the  W.  side:  12.  P. Portmentiif  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Tiber  near  the  rirer,  from  which  issued 
the  road  to  Portus.  13.  A  second  P.  Amrelia,  on 
the  W.  slope  of  the  Janiculoa,  now  Porta  S.  Pan- 
craaio.  14.  P.  Septinuanaj  near  the  Tiber,  which 
was  destroyed  by  Alexander  VI. -«S.  Bridget. 
There  were  8  bridges  across  the  Tiber,  which  pro- 
bably ran  in  the  following  order  from  N.  to  S :  — 

1.  Pont  AelhUy  which  waa  built  by  Hadrian,  and 
led  from  the  city  to  the  mausoleum  of  that  em- 
peror, now  the  bridge  and  castle  of  St.  Angelo. 

2.  Pom§  Nenmianuiy  or  VatioamuMj  which  led  from 
the  Campus  Martius  to  the  Vatican  and  the  gar- 
dens of  Caligula  and  Nero.  The  remains  of  iu 
piers  may  sUll  be  seen,  when  the  waters  of  the 
Tiber  are  low,  at  the  back  of  the  Hospital  of  San 
Spirito.  3.  P;  AureUus,  sometimes,  but  errone- 
ously, called  JaniadenM,  which  led  to  the  Jani- 
culus and  the  Porta  Aurelia.  It  occupied  the  site 
of  the  preient  **  Ponte  Sisto,"  which  was  built  by 
Siitns  IV.  upon  the  mine  of  the  old  bridge.  4,  5. 
P.  Fabridut  and  P.  Os^tW,  the  two  bridges  which 
connected  the  Insula  Tiberina  with  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  river,  the  former  with  the  city,  the 
hitter  with  the  Janiculus.  Both  are  still  remain- 
ing. The  P.  Fabricitis,  which  was  built  by  one 
L.  Fabricius,  curator  viarum,  a  short  time  before 
the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  now  bears  the  name  of 
"  Ponte  Quattro  Capi."  The  P.  Cestius,  which 
was  built  at  a  much  later  age,  is  now  called  **  Ponte 
S.  Bartolommeo.'*  6.  P.  Scnaionma,  or  PakOimuij 
below  the  island  of  the  Tiber,  formed  the  com- 
munication between  the  Palatine  and  ita  neigh- 
bourhood and  the  Janiculus.  7.  P.  SMiduM,  the 
oldest  of  the  Roman  bridges,  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Ancus  Martius,  when  he  erected  a  fort  on 
the  Janiculus.  It  was  built  of  wood,  whence  iU 
name,  which  comes  from  mblion^  **  wooden  beams.** 
It  was  carried  away  several  times  by  the  river, 
but  from  a  feeling  of  religious  respect  was  always 
rebuilt  of  wood  down  to  the  ktest  timek  8.  P. 
A/t/tMM,  or  Afa/viiM,  now  **  Ponte  Molle,**  was  situ- 
ated ontaide  the  city,  N.  of  the  P.  Aelius,and  was 
built  by  Aemilius  Scaurus  the  censor.  «•  7.  Lit^ 
rior  of  the  City.  L  7or»  and  Oampi  The 
Font  were  open  spaces  of  ground,  paved  with 
stones,  surrounded  by  buildings,  and  used  as  market 
phices,  or  for  the  transaction  of  public  business.  An 
account  of  the  Fora  is  given  elsewhere.  [Forum.] 
The  Campi  were  alio  open  spaces  of  ground,  but 
much  hirger,  covered  with  gnus,  planted  with  trees, 
and  adorned  with  works  of  art.  They  were  used 
by  the  people  as  phuxs  of  exercise  and  amusement, 
and  may  be  compared  with  the  London  parks. 
These  Campi  were :  1 .  Campus  MartiuSy  the  open 
plain  lying  between  the  city  walls  and  the  Tiber,  of 
which  the  southern  part,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Circtu  Fhuninlus,  waa  called  Oamptu 
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or  Praia  Ffammia,    This  plain,  wludi  was  hj  fu 
the  moft  celebnited  of  all,  n  spoken  of  mpanufy, 
[Campi's  Martius.]     'ZOampuM  Sotlermhu^dom 
to  the  Porta  Collina  and  within  the  walls  of  Ssr- 
Tiofl,  when  the  vestals  who  had  broken  their  vowi 
of  chaatitj  were  entombed   alirew      3.  Oawipmt 
A^rippae^  probabl  j  on  the  S.  W.  slope  of  the  Pin- 
dan  hiil,  E.  of  the  Compoi  Martina,  on  the  right 
of  the  Corso,  and  N.  of  the  Pfiaua  degli  Apostoli 
4.  Campua  Emputifou,  ontside  of  the  agger  of  Ser- 
▼itts  and  near  the  Porta  Esqaifiaa,  where  criminals 
were  execntedi  and  the  lower  dasses  were  boried. 
The  greater  part  of  this  phin  was  altem-ards  con- 
verted into  pleasan  gronnda  belonging  to  the  palaoe 
of  Maecenas.     5.  Campmt  VimStaik,  on  the  & 
slope  of  the  Viminal  near  the  Villa  Negroni.  «>II. 
Streeti  aad  IMstrieti.    There  are  said  to  have 
been  in  all  215  strsets  in  Rome;  The  broadstreets 
were  called  Ftoe  and  Ktsi*;  the  narrow  streets 
An^poritu,    The  chief  streets  were :  i.  Pis  Sacra, 
the  principal  street  in  Rome.    It  began  near  the 
Saoellam  Streniae,  in  the  valley  between  the  Cae> 
lian  and  the  Esquiline,  and  leaving  the  Flavian 
Amphitheatre  (Colosseom)  on  the  left  ran  along 
the  N.  slope  of  the  Pklatine,  passing  under  the 
arch  of  Titos,  and  past  the  Fomm  Rotmnnm,  till  it 
reached  the  CapitoL    %  Via  Lata,  led  firom  the  N. 
side  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Porta  Ratamena  to  the 
Porta  Flaninia,  whence  the  N.  part  of  it  wm 
called  Fia  Flamiaia.    &  FSs  Abeo,  by  the  side 
of  the  W.  slope  of  the  Palatine,  led  from  the 
aneient  Porta  Romanula  and  the  Velabrum  to  the 
Forum,  and  was  connected  by  a  nde  street  with 
the  Via  Sacra.    4.  Viem  Jagofiui^  led  firom  the 
Porta  Carmentalis  under  the  Cspitol  to  the  Forum 
Romanum,  which  it  entered  near  the  Basilica  Julia 
and  the  Lacas  Servilins.    5.  Ficat  TVscws,  connected 
the  Velabrum  with  the  Forum,  running  W.  o^  and 
nearly  parallel  with,  the  Via  Nova.   It  contained  a 
great  number  of  shops,  where  srticles  of  luxury  were 
soM,  and  ito  inhabitanto  did  not  possess  the  best  of 
characten  {Tutci  tut^  impia  viei,  Hor.  SaL  il  8. 
228).     6.  Viau  Cypriiu,  ran  fiom  the  Forum  to 
the  Esquiline.    The  vjppar  part  of  it,  toning  on  the 
right  to  the  Urbins  Cnvna,  was  called  SbeUraim 
nntf,  because  TuUai  here  drove  her  chariot  over 
the  ootpse  of  her  father  Ssrvins.    7.  Viea$  Fatrkimi^ 
in  the  valley  between  the  Esquiline  and  the  Vimi- 
nal in  the  direction  of  the  modem  Via  Urbaaa  and 
Via  di  Su  Pndenxiana.    8.  FicBt  J/Wbm,  in  the 
district  of  Esquiline,  but  the  exact  situation  of  which 
cannot  be  determined,  said  to  have  been  so  called, 
because  African  hostages  were  kept  here  during 
the  first  Punic  war.     9.  Vicm  Standakuruu,  also  in 
the  district  of  the  Esquiline,  extending  as  fiv  as 
the  heights  of  the  Caiinae.    Besides  the  shops  of 
the  shoemakers,  from  whom  it  derived  ito  name,  it 
contained  several  booksellers*  shops.     10.    Viau 
VitriariuM  or  VHnuitu,  in  die  S.E.  part  of  Uie  city, 
near  the  Porta  Capena.     11.  Viau  Looffot^  in  the 
Vallis  Quirini  between  the  Quirinal  and  Viminal, 
DOW  S.  Vitale.     12.  Ca/mi  Afrioae^  near  the  Co> 
losseum,  the  modem  Via  de  S.  Quattro  Coronati. 
13.  Subura  or  SaburrOy  a  district,  through  which  a 
street  of  the  same  name  ran,  was  the  whole  valley 
between  the  Esquiline,  Quirinal  and  Viminal.     It 
was  one  of  the  most  fiiequoited  parts  of  the  town 


•  Ftctu,  properly  slgnlfled  a  quarter  of  the  dtr,  bat 
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and  cantaiBcda  snai  nnmhcr  of  shops  aadhnlhdi. 
14.  FUia,  a  hei^t  near  the  ionm,  which  ezteoded 
from  the  Palatnw  near  the  Axch  «f  Titos,  to  the 
Rsquitinw,  and  whidi  sepanted  the  vaUej  of  tbt 
ibium  fioB  that  of  the  Cokssooa.  Oa  the  Vela 
were  situated  the  Baafica  of  Gonstsntine  and  tk 
temple  of  Veus  aad  Rome.  1&.  Cbriase,  a  diitiid 
on  the  S.W.  part  of  the  Esquiline,  or  the  modm 
height  of  S.Pietre  m  ViiooU,  where  Psmpev,  Cicot 
and  many  other  diatingaiBhed  Romasa  lived.  K 
FaUrwn,  a  district  on  the  W.  slope  oC  the  Pshtiae 
between  the  VicnsTuacos  and  the  Fenm  Boarisa, 
was  ofiginaOy  a  mocsss.  1 7.  Anqmaaimm^  a  pkt 
at  the  JS.  feet  of  tlw  Capital  aad  by  the  tide  of  (be 
Vicus  Jugarina,  where  the  hoase  of  Sjn  Msda 
once  stood.  [See  p.  407.  a.]  l&^tyibfaamS^ 
triet  of  uncertain  site,  but  probably  at  the  S.  o- 
tremity  of  the  Qniiinal  between  the  Bahan,  6> 
Fonun  of  Nerva  and  die  Temple  of  Pescc.  Th 
etymology  of  the  name  is  uncertain ;  sone  ol  th 
anciento  derived  h  finan  aryiUa  "while  ds?*; 
others  from  a  hero  Aigas,a  friend  of  Evander.  v!ic 
is  said  to  have  been  boned  bete.  Id-Ieatew 
a  district  near  the  AigileCnm  aad  the  Fonn  ?»■ 
oatorhmi,  en  which  saboefosntly  the  BssilicB  Pons 
was  buHt.  In  thn  district  was  one  of  tlit  iSf 
prisons,  called  Tamlmmiaa  or  Cbner  XiiefsiouM- 
•—m.  TtaiplM.  There  are  said  to  have  been  4i* 
temples  in  Robbcl  <V  these  iha  kXktwBg,  essa- 
mteSl  for  the  bmsI  pari  in  direnol«giaid  or^^ 
were  the  principal: — 1.  Ttaiphm  Jveia Firrtn. 
on  the  Capitbline,  thn  oldest  of  all  the  Rw: 
templea*  bailt,  aooordiqg  to  traditioa,  bj  Kmi» 
and  restored  by  Angostas.  2.  T.  FVii,  bleviie  s 
the  Capitoline,  boilt  by  Nnma,  and  xeotoml  & 
cessively  by  A.  AtiHus  CoUatinas  aad  M.  AeBu3> 
S.  r.  Jam,  aha  called  Jaau  Bipm  i 
JbawG^BMsmn  aad  JoMn  QwirvM.*^ 
built  by  Numa,  waa,  popeilj  speaking,  sosi 
temple,  bnta  passsgewita  an  entrance  at esdei. 

the  gates  of  which  w«m  opened  daring  «ir  0^ 
closed  in  times  of  peaces  It  wns  situated  NX/ 
the  fiiram  towaids  tite  QnirinaL  There  wvr^ 
other  temples  of  Jsnus  at  Ronie»  of  which  c«« 
near  the  Theatre  of  Maroellns,  aad  the  otfatf  >« 
the  forum  of  Kerva.  4.  Amim  Vatat,  s  ic^ 
temple  built  by  Nama,  in  the  S.  part  of  the  fates 
or  on  the  slope  of  the  Palatine,  adjoining  the/2M« 
Mmmm,  pnhaUy  near  Ste  Maria  Liberatice  ^ 
j^l^si  Ferta«,alBocaUed  JfriaasA^wsmn^ 
formed  a  part  of  tiie  Regia  Numae,  which  ss?^ 
regarded  as  forming  a  portion  of  the  building  ^^ 
to  Vesta.  5.  T,  Dkume^oA  the  Aventioc,  whicb  hu  * 
hence  called  by  Martial  CoIUm  Dkaau,  built  bj^ 
vius  TnUius,  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  lUa^ 
and  the  memben  of  the  lAtin  league,  snd  mt>^ 
by  Augustus,  probably  near  the  modem  chf^ 
S.  Prisca.  (S.  r.Znaaw,  frequently  coafovoded  v^ 
the  precedii^,  also  built  by  Ser^-iusTnUtos.  tf^^ 
the  Aventine,  probably  on  the  side  adjoiniiv'  ^ 
Circus.  7.  r.  ^otw,  ustmlly  called  the  Cbfi^^ 
siUiated  on  the  &  somasit  of  the  O^itolov  tiL 
was  vowed  by  T^umius  Priscas^  boilt  H 
Tarquinius  Superbua.  It  wm  the  most  mag^^ 
of  all  the  temples  in  Rom^  and  is  drscrilrd  ew- 
where.  [Capitolium.]  8L  T.  Satwfm,  whUk  ^ 
also  used  as  the  Aetarium,  on  the  Clivus  C»^»> 
nus  and  by  the  Fenm,  to  which  H  is  fopposed  t^ 

the  3  pttkn  in  the  foram  belong.  Itwasbmitfcr 
Tarquinius  SuMrbns  aad  restored  sucoesnTaj  7 
L.  Munatitts  Fhuiens  and  Septimias  Sevsraa   •• 
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Aedet  Catlorit  or  T.  Outorii  el  PoBueu,  hj  the 
Foram,  near  the  fountain  of  Jntnma,  in  which  the 
senate  frequently  aasembled.  It  was  Toired  by  the 
dictator  A.  PottomiuB  in  the  great  battle  with  the 
*  Latins  near  the  lake  Regillna,  and  vn*  socceMiTely 
lestored  by  L.  Heteilu*  Dahnaticos,  Tiberini,  Ca^ 
ligola  and  Gaadiiu.  10.  T.  Merotni,  between  the 
Circos  Maximus  and  the  Aventine.  11.  7*.  Cereris^ 
on  the  slope  of  the  Aventine  near  the  Circne.  12. 
7*.  AfcUirnkf  between  the  Ciicm  Bfaximna  and  the 
Theatre  of  Marcellos  near  die  Porticna  Octariae, 
where  the  senate  often  asaembled.  13.  T.  Jumomk 
Reymoff  on  the  Aventine^  14.  7*.  Mortis  Eaetra- 
muranei^  before  the  Porta  Capena  on  the  Via  Appia. 

15.  T.  Jmumu  Moneiae^  on  the  area  of  the  Capi- 
toUne,  where  the  house  of  M.  Manliui  had  stood. 

16.  7.  Jmonis  Lneinat^  on  the  W.  summit  of  the 

EsquiUne.    17.  T.  Omcordw,  on  the  slope  of  the 

Capitoline  above  the  forum  in  which  the  senate 

freqaently  assembled.    There  were  probably  two 

temples  of  Concordia,  both  by  the  forum,  of  which  the 

more  ancient  was  consecrated  by  Camillua,  and  the 

other  by  L.  Opimius  after  the  deaUi  of  C.  Gracchus. 

The  remains  of  the  ancient  temple  of  Coooordia  are 

to  be  seen  behind  the  aidi  of  Septimius  SeTeras. 

IB.  r.  SaluHt^  on  the  slope  of  the  Quirinal  near 

the  Porta  Salutaris,  adorned  with  pamtings  by 

Ftbius  Pictor,  burnt  down  in  the  reign  of  Claudius. 

19.  T.  BeHoHoe^  before  Uie  Circus  riaminins,  and 

near  the  confines  of  the  Cttnpus  Martiua,  in  which 

the  senate  assembled,  in  order  to  give  audience  to 

^gn  ambasudors   and  to  Tcceive  applications 

fivm  generals  who  solicited  the  honour  of  a  triumph. 

'iO.  T.  Jorw  Vidorisy  on  the  Palatine,  between  the 

l>wius  Aogusti  and  the  Curia  Vetns.    21.  T,  Vie- 

^0*^  on  the  summit  of  the  Palatine,  or  theGivus 

Victoriae  above  the   Porta  Ronmnula   and  the 

cittus,  m  which  the  statue  of  the  mother  of  the 

l(«ii  was  at  first  preaerved.  22.  T.  Magmn  Matris 

i^iwaty  near  the  preceding  and  the  Caaa  Romuli,  in 

*hich  the  above  named  statue  of  the  goddess  was 

plaoni  13  years  after  its  arrival  in  Rome.    23.  7*. 

Jon<  StatoriM^  near  the  arch  of  Titus  on  the  Via 

^^>cra,  where  the  seaate  frequently  assembled.  24. 

T.  c^nin,  on  the  Qiiixinal,  where  also  the  senate 

^qently  assembled,  enlai^ed  and  adorned    by 

AogustuB.    25.  r.  Forfame,  built  by  Servius  Tul- 

tiiu  in  the  Forum  Boarium.    26.  T,  Aetndapii  in 

the  island  of  the  Tiber,  which  was  called  after  it 

Insula  AescuUpii.     27.   7*.   MbhIU  and  FeiMnt 

t^nfcinae^  both  of  which  were  built  at  the  same 

time  and  close  to  one  another  on  the  Capitoline. 

There  was  also  another  temple  of  Venus  Etyeina 

^fone  the  Porta  CoUma.  28.  F.  Honaria  and  Ttr- 

^Wt*,  whidi  were  built»  dose  to  one  another,  near 

the  Porta  Capena  and  Via  Appia,  by  Marcellus, 

tnd  adorned  with  Gredc  works  of  art  brought  from 

Syracuse.   29.  T.  Jbvtt,  in  the  ishmd  of  the  Tiber, 

near  the  temple  of  AescuUpiua.     80.  T.  Fauni,  m 

tir  island  of  the  Tiber.  81.  T.  ^fei,  in  the  Forum 

<  )litortum.     32.  T.  Junoma  SomUae  or  AfahUm$,  in 

thp  Foniro  Olitorium  near  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus. 

^.  T.  Pisiaiii^  in  the  Forum  Olitorium,  which  was 

pulled  down  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  Theatre 

<'f  Marcellus.  34.  Aedei  Portutuu  EquegtrtM,  in  the 

CunpQs  Flaminins  near  the  theatre  of  Pompey, 

^■oilt  by  Fulviua  Flaccus,  the  roof  of  which,  made 

*^  marble,  waa  brought  from  a  temple  of  Juno  Lu- 

c'ma  in  Bmttiitm.    It  was  probably  burnt  down  in 

the  reign  tii  Anguatus  or  Tiberius,  since  in  a.  d. 

'yi  we  are  told  there  waa  no  temple  of  Fortuna 
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Equestris  at  Rome.  There  were  other  temples  of 
Fortuna  on  the  Palatine,  Quirinal,  Ac  85.  Aedeg 
Htreidis  Mmaarum^  dose  to  the  Porticus  Octaviae, 
and  between  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus  and  the 
Circus  Flaminius,  built  by  M.  Fulvius  NobllSor 
and  adomed  with  the  statues  of  the  Muses  brought 
ftom  Ambrscia.  36.  7*.  Honorii  ei  VirtwHs,  buUt 
by  Marius,  but  of  uncertain  site:  some  modem 
writers  suppose  it  to  have  been  on  the  Eaquiline, 
others  on  the  Capitoline.  37.  T.  MarHs^  in  the 
Campus  Martins  near  the  Circus  Flaminius,  built 
by  D.  Brutus  Callaicus,  and  adomed  with  a  colossal 
statue  of  the  god.  88.  T.  Venerii  Ometrieia^  in 
the  forum  of  Caesar,  before  which  Caesar's  equea- 
trian  statue  was  placed.  89.  7.  Martig  Ulteri$^  ia 
the  forum  of  Augustus,  to  which  belong  the  S 
splendid  Corinthian  pillars  near  the  convent  & 
Annunsiata.  40.  7*.  ApoUinis^  on  the  Palatine, 
surrounded  by  a  particns  in  which  waa  the  cele- 
brated Palatine  library.  41.  Pawlkeom^  a  celebrated 
temple  in  the  Campus  Martini,  built  by  Agrippa : 
it  is  described  in  a  separate  article.  [PANTHioif.] 
42.  7*.  Ai^iuti^  founded  by  Tiberius  and  completed 
by  Caligttb^  on  the  slope  of  the  Palatine  towards 
the  Via  Nova.  It  stood  before  the  temple  of  BCi- 
nerva,  from  which  it  was  probably  separated  by 
the  Via  Nova.  43.  7*.  Pads,  one  of  the  most 
splendid  temples  in  the  city,  buflt  by  Vespasian 
on  the  Velia.  44.  T.  Isidu  si  SsrajMis  in  the  Srd 
Regie,  which  was  named  afWr  the  temple.  45.  7*. 
Vsspasimd  si  TiH,  in  the  fbrum,  alon^ide  of  the 
temple  of  Concordia.  46.  7*.  AnUmm  H  F^ms^ 
tituAt  at  the  further  end  of  the  N.  side  of  the 
fbrum  under  the  Vdia.  The  remains  of  this  temple 
are  in  the  modem  church  of  S.  Lorenso  in  Miianda. 

47.  T.  Mtmrvas^  on  the  S.  side  of  the  forum,  b^ 
hind  the  temple  of  Angostai,  built  by  Domitiao. 

48.  T,  Bctnas  Dsoa,  a  very  andent  temple  on  a 
spot  of  tiie  Aventine,  which  was  called  Saxum 
Sacram,  but  removed  by  Hadrian,  undoubtedly  on 
the  8.  E.  side  of  the  hul,  opposite  the  heighta  of 
S.  Sabba  and  S.  Balbina.  49.  7.  Bomaetl  Veneris^ 
subsequently  called  7.  Ut^  a  hurge  and  splendid 
temple,  built  by  Hadrian,  between  the  Eaquiline 
and  Pklatine,  N.  EL  of  the  Colosseinn.  It  waa 
burnt  down  in  the  reign  of  Mazentiua,  but  waa 
subsequently  restored.  Its  remains  are  between 
the  Colosseum  and  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Nuovs 
or  S.  Fiancesca  Romana.  50.  7*.  SoUs^  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  Circus  Maximus.  61.  T,  HereuUs^ 
in  the  fbrem  Boarium,  probably  the  round  temple 
still  extant  of  S.  Maria  dd  Sole,  which  used  to  be 
erroneously  regarded  aa  the  temple  of  Vesta. 
There  was  another  temple  of  Hercules  by  the 
Circus  Maximus,  near  the  Porta  Trigemina. 
52.  T,  SoliSy  a  splendid  temple  built  by  Aurelian, 
E.  of  the  OnirinaL  58.  7*.  /Vonw,  an  andent 
temple  on  the  S.  point  of  the  Quirinal ;  but  the 
time  of  ita  foundation  is  not  recorded.  54.  Faf- 
ocmaisy  was  not  a  tem]de,  but  only  an  Area  dedi- 
cated to  the  god  with  an  altar,  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  fbrum  above  the  Comitium;  it  was  so  large 
that  not  only  were  the  Curia  Hostilia  and  the 
Aedes  Concofdiae  built  there,  but  also  a  fish- 
market  was  held  in  the  place.  — IV.  GfareL  The 
Ciici  were  places  for  chariot-races  and  hone>races. 
1.  Cirem  Afajtirnvs,  frequently  called  simply  ths 
Circus,  was  founded  by  Tarquinius  Prisent,  in  the 
plain  between  the  Palatine  and  Aventine,  .ind  was 
successively  enlarged  by  Julius  Caesar  and  Trajan. 
Under  the  emperars  it  contained  seaU  for  885,000 
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persons.      It  was  restored   by  Cowtantine  the 
Grdit,  and  games  were  celebrated  in  it  as  late  as 
the  6Ui  century.    2.  C.  Flaminnu,  erected  by  Fla- 
minius  in  b.c.  221  in  the  Prata  Flaminia  before 
the  Porta  Cannentalis ;    it  was  not  sufficiently 
\aigt  {(«  the  population  of  Rcnne,  and  wm  there> 
fore  seldom  used.     3.  C.  Neroma^  erected  by  Car 
ligula  in  the  gardens  of  Agrippina  on  the  other 
side   of   the  Tiber.      There   was    also    another 
C  Nftronia,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber,  near 
the  Moles  Hadriani,  in  the  gardens  of  Domitia. 
4.  C  Palatmua^  on  the  Palatine  in  which  the 
Ludi  Palatini  were  celebrated.    There  are  traces 
of  it  in  the  Orto  Roncioni  on  the  S.  part  of  the 
hill.      5.  C,  Hdiogabali^  in  the  gardens  of  this 
emperor,  behind  the  Amphitheatrum  Castrense,  at 
the  E.  point  of  the  Aurelian  walls.    6.  C  Max- 
etUdt  commonly  called  Circo  di  Caracalla,  hefoxt 
the  Porta  Appia  in  the  S.  part  of  the  city.   Among 
the  Circi  we  may  also  reckon :  7.  The  Stadiumy 
likewise  called  C.  AgomalU  and  C  AUxandri,  in 
the  Campus  Martius,  erected  by  Domitian  in  place 
of  the  wooden  Staditmfi  built  by  Augustus.     It 
contained  seats  for  33,888  persons.     Its  remains 
still  exist  in  the  Piazza  NaTona.-«y.  Thoatret. 
Theatres  were  not  built  at   Rome  till  a  com- 
paratively late  period,  and  long  after  the  CircL 
At  first  they  were  only  made  of  wood  for  tem- 
porary purposes,  and  were  afterwards  broken  up ; 
but  many  of  these  wooden  theatres  were  notwith- 
standing   constructed    with    great    magnificence. 
The   splendid   wooden  theatre  of  M.  Aemilius 
Scaurus  was  capable  of  containing  80,000  spec- 
tators.    1.  Theatrum  Pompeii^  the  first  permanent 
stone  theatre,  was  erected  by  Cn.  Pompey,  B.C.  55, 
in  the  Campus  Martins,  N.  E.  of  the  Circus  Fla- 
minius,  after  the  model  of  the  theatre  of  Mytilene. 
It  contained  seats  for  40,000  spectators.     It  was 
restored  successively  by  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Cali- 
gula, Diocletian,  and  Theodorich.     Its  ruins  are 
by  the  Palazzo  Pio,  not  fiir  from  the  Caropo  di 
Fiore.     2.  Tk  Comeld  BalU^  S.  E.  of  the  pre- 
ceding,  near  the  Tiber,  on  the  site  of  the  Palazzo 
Cenci.     It  was  dedicated  by  Cornelius  Balbns  in 
&  a  13,  was  partly  burnt  down  under  Titus,  but 
was  subsequently  restored.     It  contained  seats  for 
11,600  persons.      3.  T7L  Afaroeili,  in  the  forum 
Olitorium,  W.  of  the  preceding,  between  the  slope 
of  the  Capitoline  and  the  island  of  the  Tiber,  on 
the  site  of  the  temple  of  Pietas.     It  was  begun  by 
Julius  Caesar,  and  dedicated   by  Augustus   in 
B.  c  13,  to  the  memory  of  his  nephew  Marcellus. 
It  was  restored  by  Vespasian,  and  perhaps  also  by 
Alexander  Sevems.    It  contained  seats  for  20,000 
spectators.     The  remains  of  its  Cavea  exist  near 
the  Piazza  Montanara.     These  were  the  only  3 
theatres  at  Rome,  whence  Ovid  speaks  of  tema 
tJtealra.     There  was,  however,  an  Odeum  or  con- 
cert-house,  which    may   be    classed    among   the 
theatres.    4.  Odeum,  in  the  Campus  Martius,  built 
by  Domitian,  though  some  writers  attribute  its 
erection  to  Trajan :    it  contained  seats  for  about 
11,000  persons. -« VI.  Amphitlieatrea.    The  am- 
phitheatres,   like   the    theatres,   were    originally 
made  of  wood  for  temporary  purposes.    They  were 
used  for  the  shows  of  gladiators  and  wild  beasts. 
The  first  wooden  amphitheatre  was  built  by  CScri- 
bonius  Curio  (the  celebrated  partisan  of  Caesar), 
and  the  next  by  Julius  Caesar  diuring  his  perpetual 
dictatorship,  b.c.  46.     1.  Amph.  Statilii  Tauri,  in 
the  Campus  Martins,  was  the  first  stone  amphi* 
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theatre  in  Rome,  and  was  built  by  StatiliusTaimu, 
B.C.  30.    This  edifice  was  the  only  one  of  tb» 
kind   until  the  building  of  the  FlzTisn  smpb- 
theatre.     It  did  not  s^isfy  CaUgnls,  who  com- 
menoed  an  amphithcabe  near  the  Septa ;  bat  i\>  * 
work  WM  not  continued  by  Claadina.    Noo  U, 
A.  D.  57,  erected  a  vast  amphitheatre  of  wood,  kt 
this  was  only  a  temporary  building.    The  amphi- 
theatre of  Taurus  was  destroyed  in  the  bvning  i 
Rome,  X.  d.  64,  and  was  probably  never  restoni 
as  it  is  not  again  mentioned.    2.  JnpjL  Barum, 
or,  as  it  has  been  called  since  the  time  of  Be<i£, 
the  Cb2ocsftm  or  Colineian^  a  name  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Colossus  of  Nero,  which  stood  d^? 
by.     It  was  situated  in  the  valley  betvees  tht 
Caeliua,  the  Esquiline  and  the  Velia  on  the  na'^j 
ground  which  was  previouidy  the  pood  of  Neni 
palace.   It  was  commenced  by  Vespasian,  sod  rt% 
completed  by  Titus,  who  dedicated  it  in  a.  p.    • 
when  5000  animals  of  different  kinds  were  ilazr. 
tered.     This  wonderful  building,  of  which  tsr 
are  ttill  extensive  remains,  covered  nearly  6  a:> 
of  ground,  and  furnished  seats  for  87,000  ipK 
taton.   In  the  reign  of  Macrinus  it  was  stnck  >; 
lightning,  and  so    much  damage  was  done  tr  r. 
that  the  games  were  for  some  yean  oelebnted  r 
the  Stadium.     Its  restoration  was  commenced  V 
Elagabalus  and  completed  by  Alexander  Serr^ 
3.  Ampk.  Qutreiuey  at  the  S.E.  oftheAort^ 
walls. — VH.  Havmaehiae.     These  were  h  : 
ings  of  a  kind  similar  to  the  amphitheatrei.  T'-^ 
were  used  for  representations  of  sea-fighti,  i:* 
consisted  of  artificial  lakes  or  ponds,  with  it  r.f 
seats  around  them  to  accommodate  the  tpectat'^ 
1.  NaumaMa  Julii  Cbesaru,  in  the  middle  ^^^ 
of  the  Campus  Martins,  called  the  **  Lena  <  - 
deta.*'    This  lake  was  filled  up  in  the  tJE^  ^ 
Augustus,  so  that  we  find  in  later  writtfi  or.t : 
of  only  2  Nanmachiae.   2.  N.  Aiifftuii,  constr:-'-^' 
by  Augustus  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber  u  ' 
the  Janicnlus  and  near  the  Porta  Poitneofi^ 
was  subsequently  called  the  Vetm$  Ntmmad*\" 
distinguish  it  from  the  following  one.    3.  X  i* 
mUiam^  constructed  by  the  emperor  Domitisn.  T' 
bably  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber  under  '^■ 
Vatican  and  the  Circus  Neronia.— TIILI^ 
maa.     The  Thermae  were  some  of  the  most  cX- 
nificent  buildings  of  imperial  Rome.  They  vtn^' 
tinct  from  the  Balneae^  or  common  baths,  of  «i^ 
there  were  a  great  number  at  Rome.     lo  ^ 
Thermae  the  baths  constituted  a  siaall  part  «<f  '•-' 
building.   They  were,  property  speaking,  sR'==*^ 
adaptation  of  the  Greek  gymnasia ;  and  K^'*'* 
the  baths  they  contained  places  for  athletic  P^* 
and  youthful  sports,  exedrae  or  public  hii^-^K 
tieoes  and  vestibules  for  the  idle,  and  bhraii^  ' 
the  learned.    They  were  decorated  with  the  i"^' 
objects  of  art,  and  adorned  with  fountains.  ^ 
shaded  walks  and  plantations.    1.  Tkermae  J::V 
pa«y    in    the   Campus  Martius,  erected   bv  »■ 
Agrippa.     The  Pantheon,  still  existing,  '^  '^ 


the  Campus  Martius  alongside  of  the  Therr^-' 
of  Agrippa :  they  were  restored  by  Alei»''' 
Severus,  and  were  from  that  time  called  Ti.  A'**' 
(uidrmae,  3,  7%.  7YA',  on  the  Ewjoilinp.  '^*** 
the  amphitheatre  of  this  emperor,  of  whkh  l;i&' 
are  still  considerable  remains.  4.  Tk  Th/t*^ 
also  on  the  Esquiline,  immediately  behind  tte 
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two  preceding,  towardi  the  N.  E.    5.  Th»  Ckmh 
modiamu  and  Th,  Sevtriamae,  clo«e  to  one  another, 
near  S.  Balbina,  in  the  S.  £.  part  of  the  city. 
6.  Tk  AnUmmianmf  also  in  the  S.  £.  part  of  the 
city,  behind  the  two  preceding,  one  of  the  moit 
magnificent  of  all  the  Thermae,  in  which  2,300 
men  coold  bathe  at  the  lame  time.    The  greater 
part  of  it  was  boilt  by  CaracaUa»  and  it  was  com- 
pleted by  Heliogabalus  and  Alexander  SeTems. 
There  are  still  eztenaiTe  remains  of  this  immense 
building  below  8.  Balbina.     7.  7^  Dioektianu 
in  the  N.  K  part  of  the  city  between  the  Agger 
of  Serrius  and  the  Viminal  and  Qoirinal.     It  was 
the  most  extaunre  of  all  the  Thermae,  containing 
a  library,  pictore  gallery,  Odeum,  &c,  and  such 
immense  baths  that  3,000  men  could  bathe  in 
them  at  the  same  time.    There  are  still  extensire 
remains  of  this  building  near  S.  Maria  d'Angeli. 
8.  Th.  OotutaiUin^  on  the  Quirinal,  on  the  site  of 
the  modem  PaUuoo  Rospigliosi,  but  of  which  all 
traces  hare  disappeared.    The  following  Thermae 
were  smaller  and  leu  celebrated.    9.  Tk.Deciiuiae, 
on  the  ATentine.     10.  7%  Smnmae^  erected  by 
Trajan  to  the  memory  of  his  friend  Sulpidus  Sura, 
also  in*  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ayentine,  pro- 
bably the  same  as  the  7%.  Varituuu.    1 1.  Tk  Phi- 
lippic near  S.  Matteo  in  Merulana.    12.  7%.  Agnp- 
pittae,  on  the  Viminal  behind  S.  Lorenaa    13.  7^ 
Com  ei  LueU,  on  the  Esquiline,  called  in  the  middle 
ages  the  Terme  di  Oalluocio.  —  IX  Bttilicae. 
The  Basilicas  were  buildings  which  senred  as 
courts  of  law,  and  exchanges  or  places  of  meeting 
for  merchants  and  men  of  business.     ImBatiliea 
Porda^  erected  by  M.  Porcins  Cato,  in  the  forum 
adjoining  the  Curia,  a  c.  1 84.    It  was  burnt  down 
along  with  the  Curia  in  the  riots  which  followed 
the  death  of  Clodius,    52.    2.  B,  Fulvia,  also 
called  AemilM  ^  Ftdvia,  because  it  was  built  by 
the  censors  L.  Aemilius  Lepidus  and  M.  Fulvius 
Nobilior  in  179.     It  was  situated  in  the  forum 
near  the  preceding  one.      It  was    restored    by 
Aemilius  Paulus  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  and  was 
hence  called  B,Aemilia  or  Paul*.     It  was  dedi- 
cated by  his  son  Paulus  Aemilius  Lepidus  in  his 
consulship,  34.     It  was   burnt  down  20  years 
afterwards  (14),  and  was  rebuilt  nominally  by 
Paulas  Lepidus,  but  in  reality  by  Augustus  and 
the  friends  of  Paulus.    The  new  builmng  was  a 
most  magnificent  one ;  its  columns  of  Phrygian 
marble  were  especially  celebrated.     It  was  re- 
paired by  another  Lepidus  in  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius,  A.  o.  22.     3.  B.  Sempronia,  built  by  Ti. 
Sompronins  Gracchus,  B.c  171,  in  the  forum  at 
the  end  of  the  Vicus  Tuscus.    4.  B,  Opimia^  in  the 
forum  near  the  temple  of  Concordia.    6,  B.  Julia, 
commenced  by  Julius  Caesar   and   finished  by 
Augustus,  in  the  forum  between  the  temples  of 
Caator  and  Saturn,  probably  on  the  site  of  the 
B.  Sempronia  mentioned  above.  Some  writers  sup- 
pose that  Aemilus  Paulus  built  two  Basilicas,  and 
that  the  fi.  Julia  occupied  the  site  of  one  of  them. 
0,  B.  Argentana^  in  the  forum  near  the  Clirus 
Arf(pntaritts  and  before  the  temple  of  Concordia, 
probably  the  same  as  the  one  mentioned  under  the 
name    of   B.  Vaseularia.     The  remains  of  this 
building  are  behind  S.  Martina,  along  side  of  the 
Salita  di  Marforio.     7.  B.  Uljria,  in  the  middle  of 
the  fonun  of  Trajan,  of  which  there  are  still  con- 
siderable remains.     8.  B>  CbmtowftVwa,  between 
the  temple  of  Peace  and  the  temple  of  Rome  and 
Venu«..Z.Poiti006t.    The  Porticoes  (Pofficiw) 
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were  covered  walks,  supported  by  columns,  and  open 
on  one  side.  There  were  sevenl  public  porti«)es 
at  Rome,  many  of  them  of  great  size,  which  were 
used  as  places  of  recreation,  and  for  the  transaction 
of  business.  1.  Poriicus  Pompeii,  adjoining  the 
theatre  of  Pompey,  and  erected  to  afford  shelter  to 
the  spectators  in  the  theatre  during  a  shower  of 
rain.  It  was  restored  by  Diocletian,  and  was 
hence  called  P,  Jovia.  2.  P.  Argonautanan,  or 
Neptuni  or  Agrippae^  erected  by  Agrippa  in  the 
Campus  Martins  around  the  temple  of  Neptune, 
and  adorned  with  a  celebrated  painting  of  the 
Argonauts.  3.  P,  Philippic  by  the  side  of  the 
T.  Herculis  Musarum  and  the  Porticus  Octaviae, 
built  by  M.  Philippus  the  £sther- in-law  of  Au- 
gustus, and  adorned  with  splendid  works  of  art. 
4.  P,  MtnmcU  in  the  Campus  Martius,  near  the 
Circus  Flaminins,  built  by  Q.  Minucius  Rufus  in 
B.C.  109,  to  commemorate  his  victories  over  the 
Scordisci  and  Triballi  in  the  preceding  year. 
There  appear  to  have  been  2  porticos  of  this  name, 
since  we  find  mention  of  a  Minucia  Vettu  ei  Frw- 
meniaria.  It  appears  that  the  tesserae,  or  tickets, 
which  entitled  persons  to  a  share  in  the  public 
distributions  of  com  were  given  to  them  in  the 
P.  Minucia.  5.  P.  Metelli^  built  by  Q.  Metellus, 
after  his  triumph  over  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia, 
B.  a  146.  It  was  situated  in  the  Ounpus  Martius 
between  the  Circus  Flaminius  and  the  theatre  of 
Marcellus,  and  surrounded  the  2  temples  of 
Jupiter  Stator  and  Juno  Regina.  6.  P.  Oeiaviaey 
built  by  Augustus  on  the  site  of  the  P.  Metelli 
just  mentioned,  in  honour  of  his  sister  Octavia. 
It  was  a  magnificent  building,  containing  a  vast 
number  of  works  of  art,  and  a  public  library,  in 
which  the  senate  frequently  assembled ;  hence  it 
is  sometimes  called  Curia  Octama.  It  was  burnt 
down  in  the  reign  of  Titus.  Its  ruins  are  near 
the  church  of  S.  Angelo  in  Pescaria.  7.  P»  Oc- 
tovta,  which  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
the  P.  Octaviae  just  mentioned,  was  built  by  Cn. 
Octavius,  who  commanded  the  Roman  fleet  in  the 
war  against  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia.  It  was 
situated  in  the  Campus  Martius  between  the 
theatre  of  Pompey  and  the  Circus  Flaminius.  It 
was  rebuilt  by  Augustus,  and  contained  2  rows  of 
columns  of  Uie  Corinthian  order,  with  brazen 
capitals,  whence  it  was  also  called  P.  Corinlhia, 
8.  P.  EuropoA,  probably  at  the  foot  of  the  Pincius, 
in  which  foot-races  took  place.  9.  P,  Pohec  built 
by  the  sister  of  Agrippa  in  the  Campus  Agrippae, 
in  which  also  foot-races  took  place.  10.  P,  Liviac 
on  the  Esquiline,  surrounding  a  temple  of  Con- 
cordia. II.  P,  Julia,  or  P.  CkUi  et  LueOf  built  by 
Julia  ui  honour  of  these  2  sons  of  Agrippa,  was 
probably  also  situated  on  the  Esquiline  near  the 
Thermae  Caii  et  Lucti.  The  following  Porticoes 
were  less  celebrated ;  12.  P.  F^pscmM,  supposed 
by  some  writers  to  be  only  a  later  name  of  the 
P.  Aigonautarum.  13.  P.  Claudia,  on  the  Esqui- 
line.—ZI.  Triumphml  ArdiM.  The  Triumphal 
Arches  (Arau)  were  structures  peculiar  to  the 
Romans,  and  were  erected  by  victorious  generals 
in  commemoration  of  their  victories.  They  were 
built  across  the  principal  streets  of  the  city,  and, 
according  to  the  space  of  their  respective  localities, 
consisted  either  of  a  single  arch- way  or  of  a  central 
one  for  carriages,  with  2  smaller  ones  on  each  side 
for  foot  passengers.  Ancient  writers  mention  21 
arches  in  the  city  of  Rome.  Of  these  the  most 
important  were :   1.  Areui  Fabiamu$^  also  called 
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Fcmig  Fnhmmus  near  the  begmning  of  the  Via 
Sacn,  built  by  Fabiot  Mazimu  in  B.C.  131,  in 
commemoration  of  bii  Tictoij  over  tbe  Allofaiogei^ 
2.  A.  Dnui,  eieeted  bj  the  lenate  in  B.  c.  9,  in 
honoor  of  Nero  Clandiu  Drnnui  It  waa  aitoated 
on  the  Via  Appia,  and  atill  ezisti,  fbrmiag  the 
inner  gate  of  the  Porta  di  S.  Sebartiana  S.  A. 
Awffuatif  in  the  fenim  near  the  houte  of  Julioa 
CaeHtf.  4.  A.  7V6ent,  near  the  temple  of  Salrnn 
on  the  CliTua  Capitoliniu  eteded  by  Tiberiua, 
A.  D.  16,  in  honour  of  the  Tictoriea  of  Oermanicm 
in  Germany.  5.  A.  CUutdii,  in  the  plain  £.  of 
the  Qiiirinal,  erected  a.  d.  51,  to  commemonte  the 
Tictoriet  ci  Claudina  in  Britain.  Remain*  of  it 
hare  been  dog  np  at  the  bc^ginning  of  the  Piaaaa 
di  Sciana,  by  the  Via  di  Pietia.  €.  A.  Tki,  ia 
the  middle  of  the  Via  Sacra  at  the  foot  of  the 
Palatine,  which  still  exiets.  It  waa  erected  to  the 
honour  of  Titni,  after  hia  conquett  of  Judaea,  bat 
vaa  not  finiahed  tall  afler  hia  death ;  aince  in  the 
inMripiion  upon  it  he  ia  called  **  Divna,**  asd  he 
ia  aUo  represented  as  being  carried  up  to  heaTCB 
upaa  an  eagle.  The  bas-ieliefa  of  this  arch  repre> 
aent  the  spoils  firom  the  temple  of  Jerusalem 
carried  in  triumphal  procession.  7.  A*  Dnajcmi, 
m  the  fimun  of  this  emperor,  at  the  point  vhere 
you  enter  it  from  the  forum  of  AugOBtua.  8. 
A»  Veri,  on  the  Via  A^pia,  erected  to  the  honour 
of  Veros  after  his  victory  over  the  Parthian^.  9, 
A.  Mard  AurdU^  in  the  7th  Regio,  probably 
erected  to  oommemoEate  the  victory  of  this  em- 
peror over  the  Maroomanni.  It  existed  under  dif- 
ferent names  near  the  Piaaao  Fiano  down  to  1662, 
when  it  was  broken  up  by  order  of  Alexander  VII. 
10.  A,  Seplimu  Semri,  in  the  forum  at  the  aid  of 
the  Via  Sacra  and  the  Clivns  Capitoiinus  before 
the  temple  of  Conoordia,  and  still  extant  near  the 
church  of  SS.  Serj^o  e  Bacoo,  waa  erected  by  the 
senate,  a.  o.  203,  m  honour  of  Septimius  Sevems 
and  his  2  sons,  Caracalla  and  Oeta,  oa  account  of 
his  victories  over  the  Parthians  and  Arabians. 
ll.^.GoftiMHBSontheEsquiline.  12.  A.  CfidUmiy 
erected  to  the  honour  of  Gallienns  by  a  private 
individual,  M.  Aurelias  Victor,  also  on  the  Esqui- 
line,  S.E.  of  the  Porta  Esquilina.  It  is  still  extant 
near  the  church  of  S.Vito.  12.  A.  Dmddkmi^ 
probably  identical  with  the  A,  Nomu^  in  the  7th 
Regio.  1 3.  A.  ComatamUm^  at  the  entrance  to  the 
valley  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Coelius,  is 
still  extant.  It  was  etected  by  the  senate  in 
honour  of  Constantino  after  his  victory  over  Max- 
entios,  A.D.  812.  It  is  profusely  omamented,  and 
many  of  the  bas-reli^  which  ad<»n  it  wen  taken 
from  one.  of  the  arches  erected  in  the  time  of 
Tnijan.  13.  A,  Theodotkmi^  Gratiam  tt  Valm- 
tudarni,  opposite  the  Pons  Aelius  and  the  Moles 
Uadriani.  -«  ZIL  Ouriaa  or  flanata-HbnaM.  1. 
Curia  HoetUiOj  frequently  called  Curia  aimply, 
'wa*  built  by  Tullus  Hostilins,  and  was  used  as  the 
ordinary  place  of  assembly  for  the  senate  down  to 
the  time  of  Julius  Caesar.  It  stood  in  the  Forum 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  Comitium.  It  was  burnt  to 
the  ground  in  the  rioU  which  followed  the  death 
of  Clodius,  at  52.  It  was  however  soon  re- 
buIl^  the  direction  of  the  work  be'mg  entrusted  to 
*au»tuj,  the  son  of  the  dictator  SuIIb  ;  but  loarcely 
™,,"  >»*f  finished,  i^en  the  senate,  at  the  su/. 
^tion  of  Caesar,  decreed  that  it  should  be  de- 

SI  wh,i  •  *^P**  *^  ^ort«»«  ««^  on  its 
A^il^wtK"*''  ^™  '^'^^  ^  ««^d,  which 
«ouw  bear  the  name  of  Julia.    (See  bdow.)    2. 
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C  Fotmpeia  or  Poa^ien;  attsched  to  tiK  Portieo  i 
PoBspey  ia  the  Gampna  Maftios*    It  vras  ia  ^ 
Curia  that  Caesar  was  assasuaated  fin  the  Ues  i 
Mardi.     8.  C.  JaCiB,  the  decree  far  the  etectna  a 
which  has  been  ncntHDed  above,  vis  finoy 
and  cooaeciated  by  Augnstaa.    It  did  not  staa^ 
on  the  nte  of  the  Curia  Haslilia,  as  oaay  moda 
writen  hav«  ioppoaed,  but  at  the  &W.  togk  i 
the  ComituM,  between  the  tampfe  of  Tests  a£ 
that  of  Gaitor  and  PoQox.     4.  C  Fv^&tx^ 
built  by  Domitian  and  leataRd  by  Discktaa,  ni 
the  Mul  place  of  the  senate^  naetiog  fem  ik 
time  of  Domitian.    It  waa  aitoated  slsagside  d 
the  temple  of  Jaans,  which  waa  said  to  ksve  bca 
buHt  by  Nam&  PoagMMus,  whence  das  com  va 
adfled  Pompiliana.— XIL  Priaana.    Th<^«ff 
S  pablic  pnaons  (oanaam)  m  Roaie.    The  at? 
mnaent  one,  called  Oantr  MmueHmm  (s  w 
however  which  does  not  oeenr  in  aaj  waai 
asthorX  was  built  by  Ancoa  Martias  cd  tbc  la 
of  die  Gapitoline  overhanging  the  Fonm.    U«a 
enlazged  by  Sernas  Tollins,  who  added  «  it  i 
dismal  sabtenanean  dangean,  caQed  froo  is 
TUKmmbb,  where  the  canspiiaten  of  Catilice  ts 
pot  to  death.    This  dungeon  was  12  feet  oa 
ground,  walled  on  mA  side,  and  ardied  onr  vs 
stoae-wecfc.     It  is  still  extant,  and  serref  a  i 
subtamnean  ehapd  to  a  small  dnreh  buQt  <e^ 
spot  called  S.  Pietro  in  Careere.     Near  tliii  ^ 
were  the  &a&ie  Cfemomiat  or  atep^  dovm  vii^ 
the  bodies  of  those  who  had  been  exeeoted  ^^ 
thrown  into  the  Foram,  to  be  exposed  ts  tbr  ^ 
of  the  Roman  populace.    The  other  state  pfl0 
was  called  LaMJumm^  and  wm  prohahhr  ssiat^ 
towards  the  N.  nde  of  the  Foram,  near  the  €& 
Hostilia  and  Baailica  Poicia.     Seme  writm  l^* 
ever  wappoto  Lautumiae  to  be  only  aaotker  stft 
of  the  Career  Mamertinua.— XIU  CasQi  « 
Baixmekl.      1.  Oatim  Pradoria^  in  the  S& 
comer  of  the  dty  on  the  slope  of  the  (jwrad^ 
Viminal,  and  b^nd  the  Thermae  of  J>»d^ 
were  bwlt  by  the  empoor  Tiberius  in  tk«  ^-ff  « 
a  Reman  campu    Here  the  Praetsrisn  ts^^  * 
imperial  guards  were  always  quartered.  tC-^ 
F^re^rinoy  on  the  Oadius,  probably  bailt  bf  ^ 
timius  Sevens  for  the  use  of  the  fecvi^  ^-.^ 
who  might  serve  aa  a  couiUerpoise  tp^  ^ 
Praetorians.  ^XIV.Aqaedaeta.    TbeAqn^^ 
(.dywerfartas)  supplied  Rome  with  an  sbcii^ 
of  pure  water  from  the  hills  which  vatKJ'i  i^ 
Campagna.     The  Romans  at  first  had  rce'^  ^.^ 
the  Tiber  and  to  wells  sunk  in  the  city.    1^  ** 
not  till  B.  &  313  that  the  6ist  aqnedact «» <:-- 
strncted,  but  their  number  wss  graduaUv  w/r*"^ 
till  they  amounted  to  14  in  the  time  of  P^  f^ 
that  is,  the  6th  centaxy  of  the  Christias  »  / 
Aqua  Afpia,  was  begun  by  the  ceowt  A^ 
Claudius  Caecus  ia  n-c  313.     Its  sooreef  ^ 
near  the  Via  Praenestina,  between  the  7th  r-|  "^ 
milestones,  and  its  termination  was  at  the  $«-^. 
by  the  Porta  Trigemina.     Its  length  v»  l'«  ^ 
passus  ;  for  11,130  of  which  it  was  csnird  i-J 
the  earth,  and  for  the  renmining  60  passes  ^'-'z'- 
the  city,  from  the  Porta  Capena  to  the  Pora  1^ 
gemina,  it  was  on  arches.     No  tiaces  of  it  nt^'- 
2.  Amo  r^Ht,  commenced  a.  c.  273,  by  tb«  <f*^ 
M\  Curius  Dentatas,  and  finished  by  M.  T^' "" 
Fhuxas.    The  water  was  derived  from  ih*  -**'' 
Anio^  above  Tibwv  »t  a  dislaaoe  of  20  B^te-* 
miles  from  the  dty  j  but,  on  account  of  it»  wia-^^ 
iU  actual  length  was  43  anleiy  of  which  k^t" 
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ess  than  a  qMZter  of  a  mile  oblf  (Tii.231  pa»iit) 
vat  abora  tha  gimmd.  Tlien  an  conndeiaUe 
emaini  of  this  aqaadoct  on  the  Amdian  wall,  aaar 
be  Porta  Maggiore^and  alao  in  tho  neiffhboiirhood 
f  TiToIi.  8.  A<ma  MmviOf  which  bion^t  the  cold- 
•t  aod  moat  wholoooine  water  taRoma,  waa  boflt 
J  the  pcaetor  Q.  Maicroa  Bck,  by  eammand  of 
be  senate,  in  B.  c.  144.  It  eoBBmcnced  at  the  aide 
f  the  Via  Valeria,  86  nilea  from  Rome;  its  length 
rai  61,7)0i  paiaiu,  of  which  only  7468  wan 
bore  groottd;  Bamdy,  528  on  aolid  ■abatnietiona, 
nd  6935  on  aichoL  It  waa  high  cnoogh  to  anpply 
rater  to  the  annmut  of  the  Ci^itoliae  moont  It 
rae  repftiiad  by  Agiippa  in  Ida  aedileahy,  b.  c.  88 
Ke  below  N&  5),  and  the  ^vna  ef  ita  water 
ras  iaereaaed  by  Aagostoi,  by  meana  of  the  water 
r  a  tpring  800  pamoa  from  it:  tha  ihort  aqneduot 
rhich  coBfeyed  thia  water  waa  caDed  A^na  Am- 
■ita,  bttt  ia  botw  enumerated  aa  a  diatinet  aqne- 
nct  Several  archea  of  the  Aqua  ICaraa  are  etiU 
tanding.  4.  Aqm  T^tpmta^  which  waa  built  by 
ie  oenion  Cn.  Serviliiu  Caepb  and  L.  Caaaioa 
AQginoa  in  B.  c.  127,  began  in  a  apot  in  the  La- 
nllaji  or  Toacolan  land,  2  milei  to  we  right  ef  the 
0th  mileatone  on  the  Via  Latina.  It  waa  after- 
lardf  connected  with,  —  8.  Aqma  JwUa.  Among 
be  splendid  pnblie  woiha  ezeeafeed  by  Agrippa  in 
ia  aedilcahip,  bl  c.  33,  waa  the  Icnnatifln  of  a  new 
ijacdoct,  and  the  restoration  ef  all  the  old  ones, 
'ram  a  eoofoe  2  milee  to  the  fight  of  the  12th 
(Oestone  of  the  Via  Latina,  he  oonatmcted  his 
]aed  uct  (the  AqmJmHa)  fint  to  the  Aqua  Tepala, 
I  which  it  waa  meiged  aa  &r  aa  the  reservoir 
Htema)  on  the  Via  Latina,  7  BAsa  frero  Rome, 
rom  the  reaerroir,  the  water  waa  carried  along  2 
iatinet  channels,  on  the  mme  labstractiona  (which 
en  probably  the  original  snbatmdieni  of  the 
qnn  TepnJa  newly  restored)!,  the  lower  channel 
ring  called  the  ^19110  TVfNite,  and  the  npper  the 
(fma  Jmlia ;  and  thia  doable  aqnednet  again  was 
uiird  with  the  Agma  MareiOf  over  the  water- 
Nxrae  of  which  the  other  two  were  earned.  The 
ABinsent  erected  at  the  jonction  of  theae  3  aqne- 
Kta  is  still  to  be  seendoae  to  the  Porto  S.  Lorenso. 
:  F'f'an  an  inscription  referring  to  the  repairs  under 
sracnlia.  The  whole  oonrae  of  the  Aqaa  Julia, 
Mn  iu  sooree,  amounted  to  15,426  pamua,  partly 
I  nyuaive  sabetruotiona  and  partly  on  archet.  6. 
tfma  rir^  built  by  Agrippa  to  supply  his  baths. 
I  wnter  was  aa  highly  eeteemcd  for  bathmg  as 
at  of  the  Aqua  Maitia  waa  for  drinking.  It 
mmesoed  by  the  8th  mileMane  en  the  Via  Col> 
tina,  and  was  conducted  by  a  very  circuitous 
ist«>,  chiefly  undw  the  ground,  to  the  M.  Pincius, 
berice  it  was  carried  en  azdiea  to  the  Campus 
artius :  its  length  waa  14,105  pamni,  of  which 
Ut65  were  under  groundL  7.  Agma  Alauima^ 
netimee  called  also  Aqma  Augmtla^  on  the  other 
«.  oftbe  Tiber,  was  constructed  by  Augustus  from 
-  f.«aciis  Alsietinns  (Lago  di  Ifartignano)  which 
'  <>300  passus  to  the  right  of  the  14th  miIestaMie,on 
^  ViaClaudia,aadwasbroiwhtto  thepartof  the 
fpio  Transtiberina  below  the  Janienlus.  Its  length 
M  t22,172  paasoa,  of  which  only  858  were  on 
ben ;  and  ito  water  waa  so  bad  tkat  it  could  only 
I  n  1)eeB  intended  fiir  the  supply  ef  Augustuses 
iinsMchia,  and  far  watering  gardeaa.  8,  9.  Agma 
.  «i^M  and  Amo  Nmm  (or  Amm  Ammm  A'oni), 
'  'J  most  ms^gnificent  of  all  the  aqueducts,  both 
iiissani  I  i  1^  Caligiila  in  a.  n.  86,  and  finished 
Olmadiaa  a  A.  o*  8O1  The  .^9110  damtUa  com- 
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meneed  near  the  38{h  milestone  on  the  Via  SuUa- 
cenaia.  Ito  water  was  reckoned  the  best  after  the 
Maida.  Ito  length  was  46,406  passus  (nearly 
46^  mfles)  ef  which  9567  were  on  arches.  The 
Amo  Ncmu  b^gan  at  the  42nd  milestone  on  the  Via 
Sublaosnsis.  Ito  length  was  58,700  passus  (neariy 
59  miles)  and  ssme  of  ito  arches  were  109  feet  high. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  these  two  aqua> 
ducto  wen  uaited,  forming  two  channels  on  the  same 
aithc%  the  Chmdia  below  and  the  Anio  Novus 
above.  An  interesting  monument  connected  with 
these  aqueducta  is  the  gate  now  called  Porta  Mag- 
fiore,  which  was  origmally  a  magnificent  double 
amh,  by  raeana  of  which  the  aqueduct  was  carried 
over  the  Via  Labicana  and  the  Via  Praenestina. 
Over  the  douUe  anh  an  three  inscriptions,  which 
record  the  names  of  Ckadius  as  the  builder,  and  of 
Vespasian  and  Titus  as  dM  restonrs  of  the  aque- 
duct. By  the  side  of  thia  anh  the  aqueduct  passes 
along  the  wall  of  Anrelian  lor  some  distance,  and 
then  it  is  eontiaued  upon  the  Arcus  Neroniani  or 
Caelimontani,  which  wen  added  by  Nero  to  the 
original  straotuie^  and  which  terminated  at  the 
temnle  of  Clandius,  which  vras  also  built  by  Nero, 
on  the  Caeliua,when  the  water  was  probably  con- 
veyed to  a  caatoUum  already  built  for  the  Aqua 
Julia,  and  for  a  bianch  ef  the  Aqua  Mania,  which 
had  been  at  some  previous  time  continued  to  the 
CaeliuL  10.  Agma  CVw6va,  which  had  ito  souioe 
near  that  of  the  JnUa,  and  which  was  originally 
carried  right  thiungh  the  Circus  Mazimus;  but  the 
water  waa  so  bad,  that  A<rippa  would  not  bring  it 
into  the  Julia,  but  ah«n£med  it  to  the  people  of 
the  Tnscakn  land.  Hence  it  was  called  Agma 
Hammata.  At  a  later  period,  part  of  the  water  vraa 
braught  into  the  Aqua  Julia.  Considenble  tneet 
ef  it  nmain.  II.  Agma  TVt^jfaac,  was  brought  by 
Trajan  from  the  Lacus  Sabatinus  (now  Bracciano) 
to  supply  the  Janiculus  and  the  Regie  Tnuistibe- 
rina.  12.  ^^aa  Alejnmdrma,  constructed  by  Alex- 
ander Sevens ;  ito  source  uras  in  the  lands  of  Tua> 
cuhim,  about  14  aulea  from  Rome,  between  Gabii 
and  the  lake  Rcgillus.  Ito  small  height  shows 
that  it  was  intended  for  the  baths  of  Severus,  which 
were  in  one  of  the  valleys  of  Rome.  13.  Agma 
Septmiamoy  built  bj  Septimius  Sevens,  was  perhape 
only  a  bnnch  of  the  Aqua  Julia,  formed  by  the  em- 
penr  to  bring  water  to  his  baths.  1 4.  Agua  A  IgenHa 
had  ito  source  at  M.  Algidus  by  the  Via  Tusculana. 
Ito  builder  is  unknown.  Three  of  these  aqueducto 
still  supply  the  modern  dty  of  Rome  with  water. 
(1)  The  Acgma  Vetyim,  the  ancient  Agma  Fti^ 
which  was  restored  by  Pope  Pius  IV.  and  further 
embelliahed  by  Benedict  XIV.  and  Clement  XIII. 
The  chief  portion  of  ito  waten  gush  out  through 
the  beaatifu]  Fentana  di  Trevi,  but  it  also  supplies 
12  other  public  fountains  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  lower  dty.  (2)  The  Acgma  Fehoe^  named  alter 
the  coBVcntaal  name  of  ito  restorer  Sixtus  V.  (Fm 
Feliee),  is,  probably,  a  part  of  the  ancient  Agma 
Clamdia^  though  some  take  it  for  the  Ale^tamirima, 
It  supplies  27  public  fountains  and  the  eastern  part 
of  the  city.  (3)  The  Aegma  Pada^  the  ancient 
Alsietina,  supplies  the  Trsastevere  and  the  Vatican, 
and  feeds,  among  others,  the  splendid  fountains 
before  St.  Peter*ft.— XV.  lewen.  Of  these  the 
most  celebnted  waa  the  Cioaea  Miuima^  con- 
structed by  Tarquinina  Priscns,  which  was  formed 
to  cany  on  the  waten  breught  down  from  the  ad- 
jacent hills  into  the  Velabrura  and  valley  of  the 
FoiUBL    It  emptiaa  itself  into  the  Tiber  neariy 
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oppotite  one  extremity  of  the  Tiuula  Tiberina. 
Thii  cloaca  was  formed  by  3  arches,  one  within 
the  other,  the  innermost  of  which  is  a  aemicircular 
vault  about  U  leet  in  diameter.     It  is  still  extant 
in  its  original  state,  with  not  a  stone  displaced."— 
XVL  Fuaoei.     1.  Palatium^  or  the  imperial  pa- 
lace, was  situated  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  Palatine 
between  the  arch  of  Titus  and  the  sanctuary  of 
Vesta ;  its  front  was  turned  towards  the  Forum, 
and  the  approach  to  it  was  from  tha  ViaSacn 
dose  by  the  arch  of  Titus.    It  was  onginally  the 
house  of  the  orator  Hortensius,  and  was  enlarged 
by  Augustus,  who  made  it  the  imperial  residence. 
A  part  of  the  Palatium  was  called  lk>mu$  Tiberiama, 
which  was  originally  a  separate  house  of  Tiberias 
on  the  Palatine,  and  was  afterwards  united  to  the 
palace  of  Augustus.    It  was  on  the  side  of  the  hill 
turned  towaMs  the  Circus  and  the  Velabrum,  and 
is  sometimes  called  PotUea  Pan  FaleUii,    It  was 
through  this  part  of  the  palace  that  the  emperor 
Otho  fled  into  the  Vehtoun.     We  read  of  the 
Domus  Tiberiana  even  after  the  imperial  palace 
had  been  burnt  to  the  ground  in  the  reign  of  Nero; 
whence  it  follows  that  when  the  palace  was  rebuilt 
a  portion  of  it  still  continued  to  bear  this  name. 
The  Palatium  was  considerably  enlarged  by  Car 
ligula  ;  but  it  did  not  saUsfy  Nero^s  love  of  pomp 
and  splendour.    Nero  built  2  magnificent  palaces 
which  must  be  distinguished  from  one  another. 
The  first,  called  the  Domu»  Transiiotia  Nerxmit^ 
covered  the  whole  of  the  Palatine,  and  extended  as 
far  as  the  Esquiline  to  the  gardens  of  Maecenas. 
This  palace  was  burnt  to  the  ground  in  the  great 
fire  of  Rome,  whereupon  Nero  commenced  a  new 
palace  known  by  the  name  ofDomm  Aurea,  which 
embraced  the  whole  of  the  Palatine,  the  Velia,  the 
valley  of  the  Colosseum  and  the  heights  of  the 
Thermae  of  Titus,  extended  near  the  Esquiline 
gate,  and  was  cut  through  not  only  by  the  Via 
Sacra  but  also  by  other  streets.    The  whole  build- 
ing however  was  not  finished  at  the  time  of  Nero^s 
doith  ;  and  Vespasian  confined  the  imperial  palace 
to  the  Palatine,  converting  the  other  parts  of  the 
Domus  Aurea  into  public  or  private  buildings.  The 
palace  itself  was  not  finished  till  the  time  of  Do- 
mitian,  who  adorned  it  with  numerous  works  of 
art.    The  emperor  Septimius  Severus  added  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  Palatine  a  building  called  the  Sep- 
tixonium,  which  was  probably  intended  as  an 
Atrium.    There  were  considerable  remains  of  this 
2Septizonium  down  to  the  end  of  the  16th  century, 
when  Sixtus  V.  caused  them  to  be  destroyed,  and 
the  pillars  brought  to  the  Vatican.     Among  the 
numerous  private  pakces  at  Rome  the  following 
were  some    of   the   most   important    2.  Domus 
Cioeronit,  close  to  the  Portions  Catuli,  probably  on 
the  N.E.  edge  of  the  Pahttine,  was  built  by  M. 
Livius  Drusus,  and  purchased  by  Cicero  of  one  of 
the  CfbssI.    It  was  destroyed  by  Claudius  after 
the  banishment  of  Cicero,  but  was  subsequently 
rebuilt  at  the  public  expense.     3.  Z>.  Pompeii,  the 
palace  of  Pompey  was  situated  in  the  Carinae  near 
the  temple  of  Tellus.     It  was  afterwards  the  resi- 
dence of  M.  Antonius.  4.  Z>.  C'rawi,  the  palace  of 
^-  Ciassus  the  orator,  on  the  Palatine.    5.  J), 
^n  olso  on  the  PaUtine,  celebrated  for  its  majr- 
nificence,  subsequenUy  belonged  to  Clodiua.    cTS. 
^;^^J^«^  on  the  K.  confines  of  the  CaeUus, 
gShed^'n  onginally  belonging  to  the  distin- 

execution  of  Plautius  Latenmus  under  Nero, 
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it  became  imperisl  property.    It  vis  giTca  Vt 

Septimius  Severus  to  his  fiiad  LsttnuBnit,  iii 

was  subsequently  the  palace  of  CavtsatiDe,  «b 

adorned  it  with  great  magnifioeDee.   The  moden 

palace  of  the  Lioexan  oocnpies  its  ntc^ZVH 

HortL   The  Hofti  were  puks  or  gBdeni,  wixa 

were  laid  out  by  wealthy  Romsn  noUet,  on  r: 

hills  around   the  city,  and  w«e  adorned  ri 

beantifhl  buildingB  and  wo^  of  art    1.  Hu-r 

LucuUiam,  on  M.  Pindna,  which  hiU  vu  h<3:> 

called  Collis  Hortoram.    They  were  laid  oct  cr 

Lucullos  the  oonqueror  of  MithxidatHb   In '.' 

reign  of  Claudius  they  belonged  to  Valenoi  .\si- 

ticua,  who  was  put  to  death  through  the  wAatsc 

of  Meaaalina,  duefly  becaoie  ahe  coveted  the  >  - 

aesaion  of  these  gardens.    F^on  this  tiiae  '^'. 

appear  to  hare  bdonged  to  the  ifflperial  hoiuc.  1 

U.Salbutiamy  laid  out  l»y  the  histoma  2^  i^ 

on  his  return  from  Numidia,in  the  vallej  betv> 

the  Quirinal  and  the  Pindna.     3.  H.  O^r^ 

bequeathed  by  Julius  Caesar  to  the  people,  v.- 

dtuated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  at  t2e.'> 

of  the  Janiculus,   probably  on  the  ipot  T&- 

Augustus  afterwards  oooatructed  his  great  N12.- 

chia.   4.  H,  Maeoemaiu,  in  the  Campos  Eiqi^  > 

bequeathed  by  Maec<>naa  to  Aogustu  ui.  > 

quently  used  by  the  imperial  &mily.  5./i.Jr' 

pinoA,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  in  «^ 

Caligula  built  his  Circus.     It  was  here  tlo:  >-' 

burnt  the  Christiana  to  serve  as  lights  fxht:*- 

tumal  games,  after  previoudy  wn^iog  tk:  r 

m  pitch.     6.  H.  IkmUtiaey  also  on  the  rigiit  !v- 

of  the  Tiber,  in  which  Hadrian  built  ha  V-iV 

leum.  7.  H.  PailanHamd^  on  the  Esqdliitt.  1a^  " 

by  Pallas,  the  powerful  freedman  of  CUodiLs  • 

H,  Getae,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber,  k^ 

by  Septimius  Severus.  ^  ZVHL  Sepdchia:  I> 

nnmentS.     1.  Mauaoleum  Augutiy  «»  ii^' 

in  the  Campus  Martins  and  was  built  by  Acic^- 

as  the  burial-phioe  of  the  impend  haaij.  I^ '" 

surrounded  with  an  extensive  garden  orpci^ 

was  considered  one  of  the  most  magnifartj  '-- 

ings  of  his  reign  ;  but  there  are  only  kb  <^'' 

nificant  ruins  of  it  still  extant    %  ^V^"^^ 

Hadrianiy  was  commenced   by  Hadnaa  r^  - 

gardens  of  Domitia  on  the  right  bank  of  tlx  •  ■* 

and  was  connected  with  the  dty  by  tltM  > 

Aelius  ;  it  was  finished  and  dedicateibr  A  *' 

ninus  Pius,  a.  d.  140.   Here  were  buried  K***"' 

Antoninus  Pius,  L.  Veros,  Commodus.  1^^  F' 

bably  also  Septimius  Severus,  Geta,  sod  Ca.v-^ 

This  building,  stripped  of  its  omamoDts,  liu ' " 

the  fortress  of  modem  Rome  (the  castle  of  Si£«*, 

3.  Mtuuoleum  Hdemant^  a  round  buildiBg  ^/^  ^' 

quiline,  of  conddenble  extent,  erected  by  i-'  ^ 

tine  as  the  sepulchre  of  his  mother,    lu  ^-  ' 

situated  in  the  street  on  the  right  of  the  I^  ''' 

giore,  are  now  called  Torre  Pignattara.   ^-^ 

crum  SexfAontum^  the  burid^place  of  the  ^'"T^ 
•         ■    *  ~     "   "     "—      -     -  -- y^rt 
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situated,  left  of  the  Via  Appia,  near  at 
Capena.  Most  of  the  tombs  of  the  disdaf'^'''  * 
Roman  families  during  the  Republican  y^  ^ 
on  the  Via  Appia.  The  tomb  of  the  ScipM  * 
discovered  in  1780,  about  400  paces  viUx  '^ 
modem  Porta  S.  Sebastiano.  It  contaio«d  cj? 
interesting  monuments  and  inscriptions,  vhir''<  ^ 
now  depodted  in  the  Moaeo  Pio-Cl*n»*- • 
5.  Stpvlcnuh  CaeeUiae  MeUUae^  meted  t- < 
memory  of  Caedlia  Metella,  the  dnykt^r  oi  -^ 
tellus  Creticus,  not  Dsr  from  the  Ciicns  Hsxcl.- 
This  imposing  monument  11  still  extut  and  kc)«- 
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by  the  name  of  Capo  di  Boye.  6.  Seputarum  OedUf 
utuAt«d  S.  of  the  Aventine,  near  the  Porta 
Dstienais,  being  partly  within  and  partly  without 
the  valle  of  Aurelian.  This  monument,  which 
•  still  extant,  ii  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  and 
xu  boilt  in  the  time  of  Augustas  for  a  certain 
?.  C«stituL  7.  SeptUcrum  SepHmii  Severi^  on  the 
ria  Appia,  built  by  Septimius  Seyerus  in  his  life- 
ime.  after  the  model  of  his  Septisonium.  [See  above^ 
^  VI.,  No.  l.].-JUZ. Colnnma.  Columns  (CWtun- 
tfif)  were  frequently  erected  at  Rome  to  commemo* 
at«  persons  and  events.  1.  QUumna  Maema^  near 
he  end  of  the  Forum,  towardi  the  Capitol,  was 
reeled  to  the  honour  of  the  consul  C.  Maenius, 
rho  conquered  the  Latins  and  took  the  town  of 
Utium,  B.&  838.  2.  Col.  Rottraia^  also  in  the 
'  oruro,  erected  in  honour  of  the  consul  C.  Duilius,  to 
ominanonite  his  Tictory  over  the  Carthaginian  fleet, 
I  c.  260.  The  name  of  Rostrata  was  given  to  it 
rom  its  being  adorned  with  the  beaks  of  the  con- 
uered  ships.  The  inseription  upon  this  column, 
>  ritten  in  obsolete  Latin,  is  still  preserved.  3.  Col. 
"'ajam  in  the  Foram,  in  which  the  ashes  of  the 
niperor  Tmjan  were  deposited.  This  column  is 
ui  extant,  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
lOQuments  of  ancient  Rome.  It  is,  including  the 
"dr»tsl,  117  feet  high.  The  top  was  originally 
r  'wued  with  the  statue  of  the  emperor ;  it  is  now 
urm  jonted  by  that  of  the  apostle  Peter.  A  spiral 
avrelief  is  folded  roimd  the  pillar,  which  repre- 

uii  the  emperor*s  wars  agamst  Deoebalus  and 
N'  Daciaas,  and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
^jthohtiea  for  archaeological  inquiries.  4.  CoL 
'■/i^KMt  Fiif  erected  in  honour  of  Antoninus  Pius 
tier  bis  death,  consisted  of  a  column  of  red  granite 
n  a  pediment  of  white  marble,  and  was  situated 
:>  the  Campus  Martins,  near  the  temple  dedicated 
'  tbii  emperor.  It  stood  at  an  earlier  period  not 
ir  fmm  the  Curia  Innocenziana  on  Monte  Citorio, 
!'  the  gardoi  of  the  Casa  della  Missione.  At 
T>*4ent  the  basis  only  is  eztant«  and  is  preserved 
..  the  garden  of  the  Vatican.  5.  OoL  M,  AureUi 
i<«'Mtt&,  generally  called  the  Antonine  Column, 
rv<.t«d  to  the  memory  of  the  emperor  M.  Aurelius, 
t '  in  the  Campus  Marthis,  and  still  extant  It 
k  All  imitation  of  the  Column  of  Trajan,  and  con> 
t^n«  bae-reUe£i  lepreienting  the  wars  of  M.  Au- 
iiiii  ai^ainst  Uie  Marcomanni.<— XX  ObeUiki. 
hn  Obelisks  {CUUad)  at  Rome  were  mostly 
>rkt  of  Egyptian  art,  which  were  transported 
T>m  Egypt  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  emperon. 
u  Justus  caused  2  obelisks  to  be  brought  to 
^•lue,  one  of  which  was  erected  in  the  Circus  and 
'Other  in  the  Campus  Martius.  The  former  was 
•t^red  in  1589,  and  is  called  at  present  the 
ism  inian  Obelisk.  Its  whole  height  is  about 
I  '•  f<*et,  and  without  the  base  about  78  feet.  The 
'•':i»k  in  the  Campus  Martius  was  set  up  by 
Jifuiitus  as  a  son-dud.  It  stands  at  present  on 
X  Monte  Citorio,  where  it  was  pUued  in  1792. 
4  whole  height  is  about  110  feet,  and  without 
'    base  about  71  feet     Another  obelisk  was 

r/ht  to  Rome  by  Caligula,  and  placed  on  the 
.'t.can  in  the  Circus  of  Caligula.  It  stands  at 
•^T.t  in  front  of  St  Peter*s,  where  it  Yfu  placed 

K'lHO,  and  its  whole  height  is  about  132  feet, 

ii  without  the  base  and  modem  ornaments  at 

,'  about  83  feet    But  the  largest  obelisk  at 

•me  is  that  which  was  originally  transported 

rn  Hcliopolis  to  Alexandria  by  Constantine, 
.:  conveyed  to  Rome  by  his  son  Constantius, 
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who  placed  it  in  the  Circus  Maximus.  Its  present 
position  is  before  the  north  portico  of  the  Lateran 
church,  where  it  was  placed  in  1588.  Its  whole 
height  is  about  149  feet,  and  without  the  base 
about  105  feet  There  are  8  other  obelisks  at  Rome, 
besides  thoae  mentioned  above,  but  none  of  them 
are  of  historical  importance. -^O.  Boads  ^M^Hg 
out  of  Borne.   Of  these  the  most  important  were : 

I.  Via  Laiina^  the  most  ancient  of  the  south  roads, 
which  issued  at  first  from  the  Porta  Capena,  and 
after  the  time  of  Aurelian  from  the  Porta  Latina. 
It  joined  the  Via  Appia  at  Beneventum.  2.  Via 
Appkk,  the  Great  Soutn  Road,  also  issued  from  the 
Porta  Capena,  and  viras  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
the  Roman  roads.  It  iras  commenced  by  Appiua 
Claudius,  when  oenior,  and  was  eventually  carried 
to  Brundusium.  [Appia  Via.]  3.  Via  Ostietuu^ 
originally  passed  through  the  Porta  Trigemina, 
afterwards  through  the  Porta  Ostiensis,  and  kept 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  to  Ostia.  4.  Via  Por^ 
tuetuit,  issued  from  the  same  gate  as  the  Via 
Ostiensis,  and  kept  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  to 
Portus,  the  new  harbour  founded  by  Claudius, 
near  Ostia.  5.  Via  Labieana,  issued  from  the 
Porta  Esquilina,  and  passing  Labicum  fell  into  the 
Via  Latina  at  the  station  ad  Bivium,  30  miles 
from  Roma.  6.  Via  PraateitiMa,  originally  the 
Via  Gabima,  issued  at  first  from  the  Porta  Es- 
quilina, and  subsequently  from  the  Porta  Pnw- 
nestina.  Passing  through  Gabii  and  Praeneste,  it 
joined  the  Via  Latina  just  below  Anagnia.  7.  Via 
Tilmrtina,  issued  originally  from  the  Porta  Esqui- 
lina, or  from  the  Porta  Viminalis,  and  subsequently 
from  the  Porta  Tiburtina,  and  proceeded  to  Tibur, 
from  which  it  was  continued  under  the  name  of  the 
Via  Valeria,  past  Corfinium  to  Adria.  8.  Via 
NommUamOy  anciently  Fieulm€M$iij  ran  from  the 
Porta  CoUina,  subsequently  from  the  Porta  No- 
mentana,  across  the  Anio  to  Nomentum,  and  a 
little  beyond  fell  into  the  Via  Salaria  at  Eretrum. 

9.  Via  Solaria,  ran  from  the  Porta  Collina,  sub- 
sequently from  the  Porta  Salaiia,  past  Fidenae  to 
Reste  and  Asculum  Picenum.  At  Castrum  Tru- 
entinum  it  reached  the  coast,  which  it  followed 
until    it  joined   the  Via  Flaminia   at  Ancona. 

10.  Via  Ftamtmot  the  Great  North  Road,  com- 
menced in  the  censorship  of  C.  Flaminius,  issued 
from  the  Porta  Flaminia,  and  proceeded  past 
Ocriculum,  Naxnia  and  Pisaurum  to  Ariminum, 
from  which  town  it  was  continued  under  the  name 
of  the  Via  Aemilia  to  Plaoentia  and  Aquileia. 

II.  Via  Jurelia^  the  Great  Coast  Road,  issued 
originally  from  the  Porta  Janicnlensis.  It  reached 
the  coast  at  Alsium,  and  followed  the  shore  of  the 
Lower  Sea  along  Etruria  and  Liguria  by  Genoa, 
as  far  as  Forum  Julii  in  GauL 

BomnlSa,  an  ancient  town  of  the  Hirpini  in 
Samnium,  on  the  road  from  Beneventum  to  Ta- 
rentum,  destroyed  at  an  early  period  by  the 
Romans. 

B6mUiii,  the  founder  of  the  city  of  Rome,  must 
not  be  regarded  as  a  real  personage.  The  stories 
about  him  are  mythical,  and  represent  the  tradi- 
tional belief  of  the  Roman  people  respecting  their 
origin.  Romulus,  which  is  ^y  a  lengthened  form 
of  Romus,  is  the  Roman  people  represented  as  an 
individual.  The  common  legend  about  Romulus 
ran  as  follows: — At  Alba  Longa  there  leisned  a 
succession  of  kings,  descended  from  luius,  the  son 
of  Aeneas.  One  of  the  last  of  these  kings  left  two 
sons,  Numitor  and  Amulios.    The  latter,  who  was 
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the  yoQSger,  d«priv«d  Nuimtor  of  the  kingdom, 
bat  allowed  him  to  live  in  the  enjoyment  of  bis 
priTvte  fortune.  Fearfiil,  however,  lest  the  heirs 
of  Nomitw  might  not  rabmit  eo  quietly  to  hit 
imrpation,  he  oiiued  hti  only  eon  to  be  murdered, 
and  made  his  daughter  Silvia,  or  'Rhea  Silvia, 
one  of  the  Vottal  virgins.  Silvia  wai  violated  by 
Mare,  and  in  ooune  of  time  gave  birth  to  twins. 
Amnlins  doomed  the  guilty  Vestsl  and  her  babes 
to  be  drowned  in  the  river.  In  the  Anio  Silvia 
exchanged  her  earthly  life  for  that  of  a  goddess, 
and  became  the  wife  of  the  river  god.  The  stream 
rarried  the  cradle  in  which  the  children  were  lying 
into  the  Tiber,  which  had  oveiflow«d  its  banks 
fin*  and  wide.  It  was  Btnmded  at  the  foot  of  the 
Palatine,  and  overturned  im  the  root  of  a  wild  fig- 
tree,  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Ficos  Rumi- 
nalis,  was  picierved  an^  held  sacred  for  many  ages 
after.  A  die->wolf^  which  had  come  to  drink  of  the 
stream,  carried  them  into  her  den  hard  by,  and 
inekled  them  ;  where  they  ware  discorered  by 
Faustaki,  the  king*s  shepherd,  who  took  the 
children  to  his  own  house,  and  gave  them  to  the 
ease  of  his  wife,  Aoea  Lanntia.  lliey  were  called 
BoBMiIiu  and  Hiiwwi,  and  were  brought  up  with 
the  other  shepherds  on  the  Palatine  hill.  As 
they  grew  op,  they  became  distinguished  by  the 
beauty  of  their  person  and  the  biaveiy  of  their 
deeds,  and  fought  boldly  against  wild  beasts  and 
robbeis.  A  quarrel  baring  arisen  between  these 
shepherds  and  the  herdsmen  of  Numitor,  who 
stalled  Uieir  cattle  on  the  neighbouring  hill  of  the 
Aventine,  Remus  was  taken  by  a  stratagem,  during 
the  absence  of  his  brother, and  carried  off  to  Numi- 
tor. This  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  parentage 
both  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  who  now  slew  Amu- 
lios,  and  placed  their  grandfather  Numitor  on  the 
throne. — Komulos  and  Remus  loved  their  old  abode, 
and  therefore  left  Alba  to  fomod  a  city  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber.  A  strife  arose  between  the 
brothers  where  the  city  should  be  built,  and  after 
whoee  name  it  should  be  called.  Romulus  wished 
to  build  it  <m  the  Palatine,  Remus  on  the  Aven- 
tine. It  was  agreed  that  the  question  should  be 
decided  by  augury  ;  and  each  took  his  station  on 
the  top  of  his  chosen  hill.  The  night  passed  away, 
and  as  the  day  was  dawning  Remus  saw  6  vultures; 
but  at  Bim-risc,  when  these  tidings  were  brought 
to  Romulus,  12  vultures  Hew  by  him.  Each  claimed 
the  augury  in  his  own  favour ;  but  the  shepherds 
decided  for  Romulus,  and  Remus  was  obliged  to 
yield.  Romulus  now  proceeded  to  mark  oat  the 
pomoerium  of  his  city  (see  Diet,  of  Antiq.  s.  v.), 
and  to  raise  the  wall.  Remus,  who  still  resented 
the  wrong  he  had  suffered,  leapt  over  the  wall  in 
scorn,  whereupon  he  was  slain  by  his  brother.  As 
soon  as  the  city  was  built,  Romulus  found  his 
people  too  few  in  numbers.  He  therefore  set  apart, 
on  the  Capitoline  hill,  an  asylum,  or  a  sanctuary, 
in  which  homicides  and  runaway  slaves  might  take 
refuge.  The  city  thus  became  filled  with  men,  but 
they  wanted  women.  Romulus,  therefore,  tried 
to  form  treaties  with  the  neighbouring  tribes,  in 
order  to  obtain  eontuAiuMf  or  the  right  of  legal 
marriage  with  their  citisens ;  but  his  offers  were 
treated  with  disdain,  and  he  accordingly  resolved 
to  obtain  by  force  what  he  could  not  gain  by  en- 
treaty. In  the  fourth  month  after  the  foundation 
of  the  city,  he  proclaimed  that  games  were  to  be 
eelebtated  in  honour  of  the  god  Consus,  and  invited 
his  oeighbouis,  the  Latins  and  Sabines,  to  the 
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festivaJ.    Suspecting  no  treschcrv,  ^ey  caae  k 
numbers,  with  their  wives  snd  chiiaien.    Bat  ik 
Roman  yoaths  mshed  upon  lh«r  gsesU,  sod  cv- 
ried  off  the  viigins.    The  pareBte  of  i^  yvpt 
retained  home  and  prepared  fn  vcsgesace.   Tb 
inhabitants  of  3  of  the  Lstia  towns,  Caeniss,  h- 
temnae,  and  Cmstaneriam,  taA.  np  ania  « 
after  the  other,  and  wen  BuecesnTdr  defssted  h 
the  Romans.    RemifaB  slew  witii  his  oira  bci 
Acron,  king  of  Caeoma,  snd  dedieited  bia  vat 
and  aimoar,  »  spolia  opina,  to  Ja{Hier    At  ht 
the  Sabine  king,  Titos  TaliiB,  advsnoed  wA* 
powerful  army  i^siast  Rome.    The  fortreif  of  i^ 
Satonuan,  afterwards  called  the  Capiti^  E 
was  sumndered  to  the  Sdbinei,  by  the  tnadar 
of  Tarpeia,  the  daughter  of  the  conunsada  of  ^ 
fortress.     [Takpsls.]     On  the  neft  dsr  te 
Romans  endeavoured  to  recover  the  hill ;  £^  ^ 
long  and  desperate  battle  was  fragbt  is  tk^  lur 
between  the  Palatine  and  the  C^^tf&x.  ^ 
length,  when  both  parties  were  exhsartedvidi 
stru^e.  Hit  Sabine  women  radied  in  betn^' 
them,  and  prayed  dieir  husbands  and  bAm^^ 
reconciled.     Their  pnyer  wis  heard;  ihiV> 
people  not  only  made  peace,  but  agreed  to  fa 
only  one  nation.     The  Romans  cantinaed  tv  i^ 
on  the  Palatine  under  their  king  Romok*;^ 
Sabines  huilt  a  new  town  on  the  CspiuiliM  s^ 
Quirinal  hills,  where  they  lived  under  tixj  c: 
Titos  latins.   The  two  kings  and  their  mtSB^^ 
far  deliberation  in  the  valley  between  tk  T^ 
and  Capitoline  hills,  which  was  hence  ail«^  t'*; 
/ittiR,  or  the  place  of  meeting.    Bat  this  sn:^  ^ 
not  last  long.   Titus  Tktios  was  shun  at  a  iotia  j 
Lavinium  by  some  Lauientines,  to  whom  ^  * 
refused  satisfaction  for  outrages  which  ba^  ^ 
committed  by  his  kinsmen.    Henceibnrardjv?^ 
lus  ruled  alone  over  both  Romans  sad  Sa^* 
Afier  reigning  87  years,  he  was  at  lengti  »' 
away  from  the  wnrld.     One  day  as  he  *»•'*" 
ing  his  people  in  the  Campos  IkLutiai*  c<^ " 
Ooat^  Pool,  the  sun  was  suddenly  eclip*i  i^^ 
ness  overspread  the  earth,  and  a  dreadf:'  »^ 
dispeieed  the  people.     When  daylight  £*^ 
tamed  Romulus  had  disappeared,  fc?  ^  ^'^ 
Mars  had  carried  him  up  to  hesten  ia^^^ 
chariot  {Quirmru  Mortis  eqms  Ae^ff^!'^ 
Hor.  CartH.  iii.  3.)     Shortly  afterwinl*  if  ^ 
peered  in  more  than  mortal  bcantv  to  Pp*"' 
Julias,  and  bade  him  tell  the  Romiuu  t:>  ^■'^■' 
him  as  their  guardian  god  undtr  thf  ^'  ^ 
Quirinus.     Such  was  the  glorified  end  d  R«-^ 
in  the  genuine  legend.     Bat  as  it  stses^-  ^ 
faiUi  of  a  later  age,  a  tale  was  invented  k'S^^, 
for  his  mysterious  dieappearance.    It  w  ^'^' 
that  the  senators,  discontented  with  the  ntr ' 
rale  of    their  king,  murdered  him  diT'l  ^ 
gloom  of  a  tempest,  cut  up  his  body,  J^*i^* 
ried  home  the  mangled  pieces  under  thf:*^** 
—  As  Romulus  was   regarded  as  tV  ^-'j 
of  Rome,  its  most  ancient  political  icftir-  ' 
and  the  organisation  of  the  people  were  astr  -^^ 
to   him.     Thus  he  is  said  to  hare  dirldt^*- 
people  into  3  tribes,  which  bore  the  nsmtf  E*"' 
nes,  Tides,  and  Luceres.     The  BsmnM  w^^' 
posed  to  have  derived  their  nsme  from  Rf^  ' 
lus,  the  Titles  from  Titus  Tatius  the  Sshu"  l^-*; 
and  the  Luceres  ftom  Lacomo,  sn  Btnucan  ^'-^ 
who  had  assisted  Romnlus  in  the  war  a^^u-'* " 
Sabmes.     Each  tribe  contained  lOraTiae,  «''- 
reoeiTed  their  names  from  the  90  Sshiae  wv3^' 
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who  had  broaght  aboat  the  peace  between  the 
Ronuins  and  their  own  people.   Further,  each  curia 
contained  10  gentet,  and  tick  gens  100  men.  Thus 
the  people,  according  to  the  general  belief,  were 
divided  originally  into  3  tribes,  SO  curiae,  and 
300  gentes,  which  muatered  3000  men,  wbo  fonght 
on  iioiot,  and  were  called  a  I^on.    Becidee  those 
there  were  300  bonemen,  called  Celerei,  the  aamc 
body  MB  the  Equitea  of  a  later  time.    To  atsiat  him 
in  the  government  of  the  people  Romnlos  ia  nid  to 
liare  selected  a  number  of  the  aged  men  in  the 
state,  who  were  called  Patrea,  or  Senatores.    The 
council  itself,  which  was  CiQed  the  senatoi,  ori- 
ginally conaisted  of  100  members ;  bnt  thia  number 
was  increased  to  200  when  the  Sabines  were  in- 
corporated in  the  state.    In  addition  to  the  senate, 
there  was  another  aaBembly,oonsisting  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  gentea,  which  bore  the  name  of  comitia 
curiata,  because  they  voted  in  it  according  to  their 
division  into  cmriae. 
Bdmfiliu  AngrutXlxm,    [Augustulus.] 
Xdmfiliu  BU^iii.    [SiLviua.] 
Botdiaun  {Rotsam>),  a  fortress  on  the  E.  coast 
of  Bruttium  between  Thorii  and  Patemum. 
BofdUoa  [Aious.] 

BoMlna.    L  Ii.,  a  Roman  ambassador  sent  to 
Fidenae  in  bl  c.  438.    He  and  his  three  colleagues 
were  killed  by  the  inhabitanta  of  Fidenae,  at  the 
instigation  of  Lar  Tolnmniua,  king  of  the  Veientee. 
The  statues  of  all  four  were  eirected  in  the  Rostra 
at  Rome.  ■-*2.  Sez.,  of  Ameria,  a  town  in  Umbria. 
The  &ther  of  this  Boscius  had  been  murdered  at 
the  instigation  of  2  of  his  rektions  and  fellow- 
townsmen,  T.  Roscxus  Magnus  and  T.  Roscius 
Capito,  who  coveted  the  wealth  of  their  neighbour. 
These  two  Roscii  struck  a  bargain  with  Chiy- 
sogonus,  the  freedman  and  fiivourite  of  Sulla,  to 
di\  ide  the  property  of  the  murdered  man  between 
them.     But  as  the  proceeding  excited  the  utmost 
indignation  at  Ameria,  and  the  magistrates  of  the 
town   made  an  effort  to  obtain  from  Sulla  the 
restitution  of  the  property  to  the  son,  the  robbers 
accused  young  Robcius  of  the  murder  of  his  father, 
and  hired  witnesses  to  swear  to  the  fact.     Roacius 
ivas  defended  by  Cicero  (b.  c.  80)  in  an  oration 
which  is  still  extant,  and  was  acquitted.     Cicero's 
s[)eech  was  greatly  admixed  at  the  time,  and  though 
at  a  later  period  he  found  fiiult  with  it  himself,  as 
bearing  marks  of  youthful  exaggeration,  it  displays 
abundant  evidence  of  his  great  oratorical  powers. 
«-  8.  U.,  the  most  celebated  comic  actor  at  Rome, 
was  a  native  of  Soloninm,  a  small  place  in  the 
neiji^hbourhood  of  Lanuvium.  His  histrionic  powers 
prr»riircd  him  the  £svour  of  many  of  the  Roman 
rjriblcs,  and,  among  others,  of  the  dictator  Sulla, 
who   presented  him  with  a  goU  ring,  the  symbol 
of  equestrian  rank.     Roscius  enjoyed  the  friend- 
5iiip  of  Cicero,  who  constantly  speaks  of  him  in 
ttrms  both  of  admiration  and  affection.     Roscius 
was   coiibidered   by  the  Romans  to  have  reached 
such  p<>rfection  in  his  own  profession,  that  it  be- 
came the  fashion  ta  call  every  one  who  became 
particularly  distinguished  in  his  own  art,  by  the 
TJitme  of  Roscius.     In  his  younger  years  Cicero 
received  instruction  from  Roscius ;  and  at  a  later 
time  be   and  Roscius  often  used  to  try  which  of 
tlif-m   could  express  a  thought  with  the  greatest 
etf'-ct,    the  orator  by  his  eloquence,  or  the  actor 
by  his  geatiires.     These  exercises  gave  Roscius  so 
high  an  opinion  of  his  art,  that  he  wrote  a  work 
iB  which  he  compared  eloquence  and  acting.  Like 
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his  celebrated  eontempoiary,  the  tragic  actor  Ae- 
sopus,  Roscius  realiaed  an  iomiense  fortune  by  his 
profession.    He  died  in  62.  —  One  of  Cicero's  ex- 
tant orations  is  entitled  Pro  Q.  Rotdo  Comoedo, 
It  was  delivered  before  the  judex  C.  Piso,  proba- 
bly in  68,  and  rehttes  to  a  claim  for  50,000  sm- 
terces,  which  one  C.  Fannius   Chaerea  brought 
against  Roscius.  —  4.  TabfttiUI.    [Fabatu8.J<»» 
6.  Otho.    [Otho.] 
TLotcmXgM.    [Ratomaous.] 
Boxftaa  (*P«|(iin}),  daughter  of  Oxyartes  the 
Bactrian,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander  on  his 
capture  of  the  hill-fort  in  Bogdiana,  named  **"  the 
rock,**  B.a  327.    Alexander  was  so  captivated  by 
her  charms,  that  he  married  her.     Soon  after 
Alexander's  death  (323),  she  gave  birth  to  a  son 
(Alexander  Aegus),  who  was  admitted  to  ahaxe 
the  nominal  sovereignty  with  Arrhidaeua,  under 
the  regency  of  Perdiccaa.    Before  the  birth  of  the 
boy  she  had  drawn  Statira,  or  Banine,  to  Babylon 
by  a  friendly  letter,  and  there  caused  her  to  be 
murdered.     Roxmm  af^warda  crossed  over  to 
Europe  with  her  son,  and  placed  herself  under  the 
protection  of  Olympiaa.    She  shared  the  fortunes 
of  Olympiaa,  and  thvew  herself  into  Pydna  along 
with  the  latter,  where  they  were  besieged  by  Ca»- 
Sander.     In  316  Pydna  was  taken  by  Caasander; 
Olympias  was  put  to  death  ;  and  Roxana  and  her 
son  wen  placed  in  confinement  in  AmphipoUa. 
Here  they  were  detained  under  the  charge  of 
Glaucias  till  311,  in  which  year,  aoon  after  the 
general  peace  then  concluded,  they  wen  mnrdend 
in  accordance  with  orden  from  (}asiander. 

Tioiotiini     [RboxqlanlJ 

XftM  (Rubustmus :  i^avoj,  a  town  in  Apulia 
on  the  road  from  Canusium  to  Brundusium. 

B&bloo,  a  small  river  in  Italy,  falling  into  the 
Adriatic  a  little  N.  of  Ariminnm,  formed  the 
boundary  in  the  republican  period  between  the 
province  of  Gallia  Ciselpina  and  Italia  proper.  It 
is  celebrated  in  history  on  account  of  Caesar^s  paa* 
sage  across  it  at  the  head  of  his  army,  by  which 
act  he  declared  war  against  the  republic  A  papal 
decree,  issued  in  1756,  declared  the  modem  Ltua 
to  be  the  ancient  Rubico,  but  the  PuaiHlo,  a  little 
further  N.,  has  better  claims  to  this  honour. 

Bubra  flazft,  called  Rubrac  breves  (sc.  petrae) 
by  Martial,  a  small  pkice  in  Etruria  only  a  few 
miles  from  Rome,  near  the  river  Creiiiera,  and  on 
the  Via  Flaminia.  It  was  near  this  spot  that  the 
great  battle  was  fought,  in  which  Moxentius  was 
defeated  by  Constantine,  a.  n.  312. 

Bubriioi  Lacna.    [  N  a  r  bo.  ] 

Babriefttoi.  L  Or  inraa(6ei7x)u«),  a  consider- 
able river  of  Numidia  in  N.  Africa,  rising  in  the 
mountains  S.  E.  of  Cirta  {CunsUintifieh)^  flu  wing 
N.  £.,  and  falling  into  the  Mediterranean  £.  of 
Hippo  Regius  (/^ona/i).a>2.  (Uo6re</ui)^  a  small 
river  of  11  ispania  Tarracouensis,  iiuwing  into  the 
sea  W.  of  Barcino. 

Bntanun  Hare.  [Ervthraxum  Marb.] 

Bvdlae  (Rudinus  :  Uotujliano  ot  Hu<ff\  a  town 
of  the  Peucetii  in  Apulia,  on  the  road  from  Brun- 
dusium to  Venusia,  was  originally  aOicek  colony, 
and  afterwards  a  Roman  municipium.  Rudioe  is 
celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  Ennius. 

BuMlun,  a  town  of  the  Vellavi  or  Velauni, 
hrnce  called  simply  Ci vitas  Vellavortmi,  in  Gallia 
Aquitanica  (in  the  modem  Vtiay)^  probably  the 
modem  SL  JPatUten  or  PomUum  on  the  frvutiers  of 
Auvergne. 
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Bflfinvs.  1.  P.  Comllliu  BniXnm,  was  comul 
B.  c.  290,  with  M\  Citriua  Dentataa,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  colleague  brought  the  Samnite  war  to  a 
condusion,  and  obtained  a  triumph  in  consequence. 
He  was  consul  a  second  time  in  277,  and  carried 
on  the  war  against  the  Samnites  and  the  Greeks 
in  Southern  Italy.  The  chief  erent  of  his  second 
consulihip  was  the  capture  of  the  important  town 
of  Croton.  In  275,  Rnfinus  was  expelled  from 
the  senate  by  the  censors  C.  Fabricius  and  Q.  Ae- 
milins  Papus,  on  account  of  his  possessing  10 
poimds  of  silrer  plate.  The  dictator  Sulla  was 
descended  from  this  Rufinu*.  His  grandson  was 
the  first  of  the  family  who  assumed  the  surname 
of  Sulla.  —  2.  Lidmiu  Bn^Iniis,  a  jurist,  who 
lived  under  Alexander  SeTerus.  There  are  in  the 
Digest  17  excerpts  from  12  books  of  Refftdae  by 
Rufinus.  "-•  8.  The  chief  minister  of  state  under 
Theodosius  the  Great,  was  an  able,  but  at  the  same 
time  a  treacherous  and  dangerous  man.  He  insti. 
gated  Theodosius  to  those  cru^  measures  which 
brought  ruin  upon  Antioeh,  a.  d.  390.  After  the 
death  of  Theodosius  in  395,  Rufinus  exercised 
paramount  influence  over  the  weak  Arcadius ;  but 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  a  conspiracy  was 
formed  against  him  by  Eutropius  and  Stilicho,  who 
induced  Gainas,  the  Gothic  ally  of  Arcadius,  to 
join  in  the  plot.  Rufinus  was  in  consequence 
slain  by  the  troops  of  Gainas.  >—  4.  Sumamed  Ty- 
raimiiia  or  Tnrnuiiiif,  or  Toranni,  a  celebrated 
ecclesiastical  writer,  was  probably  bom  about  a.  d. 
345  in  Italy.  He  was  at  first  an  inmate  of  the 
monastery  at  Aquileia,  and  he  afterwards  resided 
many  years  at  a  monastery  in  Palestine,  where  he 
became  very  intimate  with  St  Jerome.  The  two 
friends  afterwards  quaiielled ;  and  Jerome  attacked 
Rufinus  with  the  utmost  vehemence  on  account  of 
his  supporting  the  tenets  of  Origen.  After  re- 
maining in  the  East  for  about  26  years,  Rufinus 
returned  to  Italy  in  397,  where  he  published  a 
Latin  translation  of  the  Apology  for  Origen  by 
Pamphilus,  and  of  the  books  of  Origen  £k  Frm- 
dpm,  together  with  an  original  tract  De  Adultera^ 
iione  Librorum  Origenig,  In  the  prefiice  to  the  De 
PrineipUsy  he  quoted  a  panegyric,  which  Jerome 
had  at  an  earlier  period  pronounced  upon  Origen. 
This  led  to  a  bitter  correspondence  between  the  2 
former  friends,  which  was  crowned  by  the  Apoioffia 
of  the  one  adoema  Hieronymum,  and  the  Apol^fia 
of  the  other  advemu  Rufinum.  Rufinus  died  in 
Sicily  in  410,  to  which  island  he  had  fled  upon 
the  invasion  of  Italy  by  AUric.  Several  of  his 
works  are  extant,  but  there  is  no  complete  edition 
of  them.  •—  6.  The  author  of  a  little  poem  in  22 
lines,  Pasiphaet  FaJbnda  eae  omnibmt  Afetris  Ho- 
mttamt,  which,  as  the  name  imports,  contains  an 
example  of  each  of  the  different  metres  employed 
by  Horace.  Hu  date  is  quite  uncertain,  but  he 
may  be  the  same  person  with  the  following.  —  6. 
A  grammarian  of  Antioeh,  whose  treatise  De  Me- 
irisComieiSy  or  rather  extracts  from  it,  is  contained 
in  the  GrammaHcae  Latinae  Auetores  Antiqui  of 
Putschius,  Hannov.  1605.— 7.  The  author  of  38 
epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  His  date  is 
uncertain ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was 
a  Byzantine.  His  verses  are  of  the  same  light 
amatory  character  as  those  of  Agathias,  Paulus, 
Macedonius,  and  others. 

BufrM,  a  town  in  Campania,  frequently  con- 
founded with  Rufrium. 

Bttfrinm,  •  town  of  the  Hirpini  in  Saomium. 
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Bfifiu,  Cnrtitnt.    [Cuktius.] 

Bvfiu  EphesXos,  so  called  from  the  pkx  ' 
his  birth,  a  celebrated  Greek  phyiieisa,liTedint'' 
reign  of  Traian  (a.  d.  98 — 1 17)«  and  wrote  sever. 
medical  works,  some  of  which  are  still  extant 

BvAu,  L.  CaecDXiif,  brother  of  P.  Salla  by  ili 
same  mother,  but  not  by  the  same  &ther.  He  ^  .i 
tribune  of  the  plebs,  B.C.  63,  when  he  resir^.l 
warm  support  to  Cicero,  and  in  particnlsr  o;p-! 
the  agragrian  law  of  Rullua.  In  his  pnet<>::-j 
57,  he  joined  most  of  the  other  magistrstes  ic ;: ' 
posing  the  recall  of  Cicero  from  bamshiDenL 

Bftftu,  K.  OaeUvf,  a  young  Roman  nobk  ii 
tinguished   as  an   elegant  writer  and  e!"^  ! 
^waker,  but  equally  conspicuous  for  hii  proL..  { 
and  extravagance.    Notwithstanding  hisn..  :i 
lived  on  intimate  tenus  with  Gcono,  who  defet'  i 
him  in  B.C.  56  in  an  oration  still  extant.    :! 
accusation  was  brought  against  him  by  Sercp:    i 
Atratinus,  at  the  instigation  of  Clodia  Quj 
taria,  whom    he    had    lately  deserted    C 
charged  him  with  having  borrowed  numej  r 
her  in  order  to  murder  Dion,  the  brad  c: 
embassy  sent  by  Ptolemy  Auletes  to  Rome ; . 
with  having  made  an  attempt  to  poison  her.  • 
52  Caelins  was  tribune  of  the  plebi,  and  :: 
aedile.     During  the  years  51  and  50  he  or 
on  an  active  correspondence  with  Cicero,  vb  " 
then  in  Cilicia,  and  many  of  the  letten  V3.)C 
wrote  to  Cicero  at  that  time  are  preserred  c  ~ 
collection  of  Cicero^s  Letters.     On  the  Irsii 
out  of  the  civil  war  in  49  he  espoused  fe 
side,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  services  rj ' 
praetorship,  in  48.  Being  at  this  time  over^li: ' 
with  debt,  he  availed  himself  of  Caesar's  &:^- 
fiom  Italy  to  bring  forward  a  law  for  the  a^  • 
of  debts.     He  was,  however,  resisted  by  th*  - 
magistrates  and  deprived  of  his  oflSoe ;  vl^^'  f 
he  went  into  the  S.  of  Italy  to  join  MiK - 
he  had  secretly  sent  for  from  Massilis.   M^:  '•■ 
killed  near  Thurii  before  Caetius  could  jo^  • 
[Mao];  and  Caelius  himself  was  pnt  to  c^i: 
shortly  afterwards  at  Thurii. 

Bfiliu,  Seztns.    [Ssxrua  RaFU&] 

Bugii,  an  important  people  in  GerniaoT.''- 
nally  dwelt  on  the  coast  of  the  BalUc  bet^v^R 
Viadus  (Oder)  and  the  Vistula.    After  disarm- 
ing a  long  time  from  history,  they  arc  fo®-  • 
later  time  in  Attila's  army ;  and  after  A^'-^ 
death  they  founded  a  new  kingdom  oa  ^'• 
bank  of  the  Danube  in  Austria  and  Hongvy' ' 
name  of  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  c*.- 
RugOamd.     They  have  left  trsces  of  their  ^^ 
the  country  which  they  originally  inhabited  -  • 
modem  RiSigen^  Rugemcaldey  Rega,  Rtgi^^'^ 

Bnlliu,  P.  SemllTUj,  tribune  of  the  plcl»»  ^_, 
63,  proposed  an  agrarian  law,  which  C#«"'*^ 
tacked  in  3  orations  which  have  come  dov^  t|  -"^ 
It  was  the  most  extensive  agnn^  ^^  ^'  It 
ever  been  brought  forward ;  but  ai  it  «^  "^ 
possible  to  carry  such  a  sweeping  meaior^  >^  " 
withdrawn  by  Rullus  himselC  .    .. 

P.  Bupnina,  consul  b.c  132,  pn***^.!;.. 
the  utmost  vehemence  all  the  adherents  of  Tj^i^'  : 
chus,  who  had  been  slain  in  the  preeediqg  Jf^;  r 
his  consulship  he  was  sent  into  Sicily  a^^  T 
sUves,  and  brought  the  servile  war  to  »«J^^' 
remained  in  the  island  as  proconsnl  in  the  Jaj^  '  * 
year;  and,  with  10  commissioners  sj^wiflj*,;; 
the  senate,  he  made  various  "ff^TJ^j^r 
government  of  the  province,  which  were  b* 
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the  name  of  Leges  Rupiliae.  Rupilios  was  con- 
demned in  the  tribunate  of  C.  Gracchus,  123,  on 
account  of  his  illegal  and  crael  acts  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  friends  of  Tib.  Oraochus.  He  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger, 
who  obtained  the  consulship  for  him,  but  who 
failed  in  gaining  the  same  honour  for  his  brother 
Lucius.  He  is  said  to  hare  taken  his  brother^s 
finihire  so  much  to  heart  as  to  have  died  in  conse- 
quence. 

Bnicino,  a  town  of  the  Sordones  or  Sordi  in 
the  S.E.  part  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Pyrenees,  on  the  river  Ruscino  (7W),  and  on 
the  road  from  Spain  to  Narbo.  A  tower  of  the 
ancient  town  is  still  extant  near  Perpignaii,  called 
la  Tour  de  BoumQcn. 

RnielUe  (Rusellanus :  nr.  Groueto  Rn.),  one 
of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Etruria,  situated  on 
an  eminence  £.  of  the  lake  Prelius  and  on  the  Via 
Aurelia.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  the  time  of 
Tarquinins  Priscus.  It  was  taken  by  the  Romans 
in  B.  c.  294,  when  2000  of  iu  inhabitanU  were 
slain,  and  as  many  more  made  prisoners.  It 
was  subsequently  a  Roman  colony,  and  con- 
tinued in  existence  till  1138,  when  its  inhabi- 
tants were  remoyed  to  Grosaeto.  The  walls 
of  Rusellae  still  remain,  and  are  some  of  the  most 
ancient  in  Italy.  They  are  formed  of  enormous 
masses  of  travertine,  piled  up  without  regard  to 
form,  with  small  stones  inserted  in  the  interstices. 
The  masses  vary  from  6  to  8  feet  in  length,  and 
frtmi  4  to  8  in  height  The  area  enclosed  by  tlie 
walls  forms  an  irregular  quadxangle,  between 
10,000  and  1 1,000  feet,  or  about  2  miles  in  ciicuit 
Butie&da  (S.  E.  of  Storah  Ru.),  a  sea-port  and 
Roman  «>lony  in  Numidia,  used  especially  as  the 
port  of  Cirta. 

Bnspimun,  a  town  of  Africa  Propria  (Byta- 
cium),  2  miles  from  the  sea,  between  Leptis  Parva 
and  Hadmmetur. 

Bnmdir  {Raa-md-Dir,  or  C.  di  Tre$  Porea$  : 
Rum  in  ancient  Punic,  and  Rau  in  Arabic,  alike 
mean  oope),  a  promontory  of  Mauretania  Tingitana, 
in  N.  Africa,  on  the  coast  of  the  Metagonitae. 
S.  E.  of  it  was  a  city  of  the  same  name  (prob. 
Meimah). 

Boitiotif,  Fablni,  a  Roman  historian,  and  a 
contemporary  of  CUudius  and  Nero. 

ButloiiB,  L^Jflnlvs  Amlfovf,  more  usually 
called  Amlenus  Rutticus,  but  sometimes  Junius 
Rusticns.  He  was  a  friend  and  pupil  of  Paetus 
Thrasea,  and  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  Stoic  phi- 
losophv.  He  was  put  to  death  by  Domitian,  be> 
cause  he  had  written  a  panegyric  upon  Thrasea. 

Btunumniim  {CoUak,  opposite  Algier)^  a  consi- 
derable sea>port  in  the  E.  part  of  Mauretania  Caesar- 
iensis,  constituted  a  Roman  colony  under  Claudius. 

Biittai,  a  people  in  Gallia  Aquitanica  on  the 
frontiers  of  QalUa  Narbonensis  in  the  modem 
Rovergne,  Their  chief  town  was  Segodunum, 
afterwards  Civitas  Rutenorum  (Rodes).  The  coun- 
try of  the  Ruteni  contained  silver  mines,  and 
produced  excellent  flax. 
ButiUiu  Lupus.  [Lupu^] 
BntiUui  KuaiAtiflJiiu,  OUudliu,  a  Roman 
poet,  and  a  native  of  Gaul,  lived  at  the  beginning 
of  the  5th  century  of  the  Christian  aenu  He  re- 
sided at  Rome  a  considerable  time,  where  he  at- 
tained the  dignity  of  praefectus  nrbi,  about  a.  d. 
4 1 S  or  4 1 4.  He  afterwards  returned  to  his  native 
eoimtfy,  and  haa  described  hii  return  to  Gaul  in  an 
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elegiac  poem,  which  bears  the  title  of  IHnerariumy 
or  De  Reditu,  Of  this  poem  the  first  book,  con- 
sisting of  644  lines,  and  a  small  portion  of  the 
second,  have  come  down  to  us.  It  is  superior 
both  in  poetical  colouring  and  puri^  of  language 
to  most  of  the  productions  of  the  age ;  and  the 
passage  in  which  he  celebrates  the  praises  of  Rome 
is  not  unworthy  of  the  pen  of  Claudian.  Rutilius 
was  a  heathen,  and  attacks  the  Jews  and  monks 
with  no  small  severity.  The  best  edition  is  by 
A.  W.  Zumpt,  Berlin,  1840. 

F.  BatUiiu  Bnftzi,  a  Roman  statesman  and 
orator.  He  was  military  tribune  under  Scipio  in 
the  Nunuuitine  war,  praetor  b.c.  Ill,  consul  105, 
and  legatus  in  95  under  Q.  Mucins  sicaevola,  pro- 
consul of  Asia.  While  acting  in  this  capacity  he 
displayed  so  much  honesty  and  firmness  in  re- 
pressing the  extortions  of  the  publicani,  that  he 
became  an  object  of  fear  and  hatred  to  the  whole 
body.  Accordingly,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  he 
was  impeached  of  malversation  {de  repetunda\ 
found  guilty,  and  compelled  to  withdraw  into 
banishment,  92.  He  retired  first  to  Mytilene, 
and  from  thence  to  Smyrna,  where  he  fixed  his 
abode,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
tranquillity,  having  refused  to  return  to  IU>me, 
although  recalled  by  Sulla.  Besides  his  orations, 
Rutilius  wrote  an  autobiography,  and  a  History  of 
Rome  in  Gredc,  which  contained  an  account  of 
the  Nuroantine  war,  but  we  know  not  what  period 
it  embraced. 

BntiQiu,  C.  Mardni,  was  consul  b.  a  357, 
when  he  took  the  town  of  Privemtim.  In  356 
he  was  appointed  dicUtor,  being  the  first  time 
that  a  plebeian  had  attained  this  dignity.  In  his 
dictatorship  he  defeated  the  Etruscans  with  great 
shkughter.  In  352  he  was  consul  a  second  time ; 
and  in  351,  he  was  the  first  plebeian  censor.  He 
was  consul  for  the  third  time  in  344,  for  the  fourth 
time  in  342.  The  son  of  this  Rutilus  took  the 
surname  of  Censorinus,  which  in  the  next  genera^ 
tion  entirely  supplanted  that  of  Rutilus,  and  be- 
came the  name  of  the  family.     [Cbnsorimur.] 

Butftba  ( Aoya),  a  river  on  the  coast  of  Liguria, 
which  flows  into  the  sea  near  Albium  Inte- 
melium. 

ButttU,  an  ancient  people  in  Italy,  inhabiting 
a  narrow  slip  of  country  on  the  coast  of  Latiuni  a 
little  to  the  S.  of  the  Tiber.  Their  chief  town 
was  Ardea,  which  was  the  residence  of  Tumus. 
They  were  subdued  at  an  eariy  period  by  the 
Romans,  and  disappear  from  history. 

Btttttpae  or  Btttftpiae  (Richborou^),  a  port 
town  of  the  Cantii  in  the  S.  E.  of  Britain,  from 
which  persons  frequently  crossed  over  to  the  har- 
bour of  Gessoriacum  in  Gaul.  Excellent  oysters 
were  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place 
(RuUipmo  ediia/imdo  ottrea^  Juv.  iv.  14 1).  Theia 
are  still  several  Roman  remains  at  RiekborouffL 


ttba  (Xdga),  t  (O.  T.  Sheba),  the  capital  of 
the  Sabaxi  in  Arabia  Felix,  lay  <m  a  high  woody 
mountain,  and  was  pointed  out,  by  an  Arabian 
tradition,  as  the  residence  of  the  **  Queen  of  Sheba,** 
who  went  to  Jerusalem  to  hear  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon.  Its  exact  site  is  doubtfoL  ^  2.  Thero 
was  another  city  of  the  same  name  in  the  interior 
of  Arabia  Felix,  where  a  place  Sobea  is  still  fooad^ 
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about  in  the  centre  of  J5/- r«mm.  —  8<.  A  seaport 
town  of  Aethiopia,  on  the  Red  Sea,  S.  of  Ptolemau 
Theron.  A  town  called  Sofffr  and  2aMara  it 
mentioned  by  Ptolemji  who  placei  it  on  the  Sinua 
Adnlitanna ;  and  about  in  the  Mune  poiition  Strabo 
mention!  a  town  Sabae  (Sdtfoi)  aa  distinct  fnm 
Saba.  The  sites  of  these  places  (if  they  are  xeally 
different)  are  sought  by  geographers  at  Nowarat, 
or  Fort  Afornington^  in  the  9.  part  of  the  coast  of 
NwbiOy  and  Maamwak  on  PouL  Bay^  on  the  N.E. 
coast  of  Ahifmnia, 

Bftbftooii  (SatfoNAr),  a  king  of  Ethiopia,  who 
invaded  Eg3rpt  in  the  reign  of  the  blind  king  Any- 
iia,  whom  he  dethroned  and  drove  into  the  marshes. 
The  Ethiopian  con<iiieror  then  reigned  over  Egypt 
for  50  year9,  but  at  length  quitted  the  country  in 
consequence  of  a  dream,  whereupon  Anysis  regained 
his  kingdom.  This  is  the  account  which  Herodotus 
received  from  the  priests  (iL  137 — 140);  but  it 
appears  from  Manetho,  that  there  were  3  Ethiopian 
kings  who  reigned  over  E^ypt,  named  SaAaam^ 
Sehicku$,  and  Taractu^  whose  collective  reigns 
amount  to  40  or  50  years,  and  who  form  the  25th 
d}^asty  of  that  writer.  The  account  of  Manetho 
is  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  Herodotus.  It  appears 
that  this  Ethiopian  dynasty  reigned  over  Egypt  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  8th  century  before  the  Chris* 
tian  era.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  Jewish  re- 
cords. The  So,  king  of  Egjpt,  with  whom  Hosea, 
kinflr  of  Israel,  made  an  alliance  about  B.C.  722 
(2  Kings,  xvii.  4),  was  probably  the  same  as 
Sebichns ;  and  the  TSrhahah^  king  of  the  Ethi- 
opians, who  was  preparing  to  make  war  against 
Sennacherib,  in  711  (Is.  xxrrii.  9),  ia  the  same 
as  Taracus* 

SilMMi  or  Ubm  (3a«aioi,  2d€ai:  O.T.  She- 
baTim),  one  of  the  chief  peoples  of  Arabia,  dwelt 
in  the  S.W.  comer  of  the  peninsula,  in  the  most 
bcsudrul  part  of  Arabia  Felix,  the  N.  and-  centre 
of  the  provmee  of  El-Temen,  So,  at  least,  Ptolemy 
pUces  them ;  but  the  earlier  geographers  give  them 
a  wider  extent,  quite  to  the  S.  of  Bl-Yemm.  The 
fiut  seems  to  be  that  they  are  the  chief  repre- 
sentatives of  a  race  which,  at  an  eariy  period,  was 
widely  spread  on  both  sides  of  the  S.  part  of  the 
Red  Sea,  where  Arabia  and  Aethiopia  all  but 
joined  at  the  narrow  strait  of  Bab-d-Mandtb  ;  and 
hence,  probably,  the  confusion  often  made  between 
the  Sheba  and  SAa  of  Scripture,  or  between  the 
SMiaum  of  Arabia  and  the  Sebaivn  of  Aethiopia. 
Another  proof  of  the  wide  extent  of  this  race  is 
furnished  by  the  mention,  in  the  book  of  Job,  of 
Sabeans  as  far  N.,  probably,  as  Arabia  Deserta 
(Job,  L  15).  The  Sabeans  of  EUYemen  were 
celebrated  for  their  wealth  and  luxury.  Their 
country  produced  all  the  most  precious  spices  and 
perfumes  of  Arabia,  and  they  carried  on  an  ex- 
tsnsive  trade  with  the  East  Their  capital  was  at 
Saba,  where  we  are  told  that  their  king  was  kept 
a  close  prisoner  in  his  palace.  The  monarchy  was 
not  hereditary,  but  descended  according  to  an 
order  of  succession  arranged  among  the  chief 
£unilies  of  the  country. 

8ftb&tB,  a  town  of  Etmria  on  the  rond  from 
Cosa  to  Rome,  and  on  the  N.W.  comer  of  a  lake, 
which  was  named  after  it  Laeua  Sabatmns  {Logo 
di  Brueciano). 

SabatSni,  a  people  in  Campania,  who  derived 
their  name  ftom  the  river  Sabatos  (Sabbaio\  a 
tributary  of  the  Calor,  which  flows  into  the  Vul- 
tumus. 


aABCUL 

BftbullU  (3si0iiiM),anniBirE;in.r'i» 
monly  deaeribed  as  asmsfttiavCT^' 
later  tines  he  wia  idatfi&ei  wsi'i»  -  J 
Dionysus,  who  hence  is  soneuBei  o^  J '  i 
Sabacitts.     For  the  ssms  mtm  SifaEviul 
a  SOD  of  Zeus  by  Pefse^MBs,  ani  b  ol  . 
been  reaied  by  a  nynph  Njsb;  ^ec  -*■ 
by  philosophical  apecaktiaBi,  «cR  Wj  •  -^ 
him  a  son  of  Cabiraai  Dioajsas  air^  - 
was  torn  by  the  Titans  into  7  piecn    ' 
nectioa  of  Sabasiin  with  tlie  ?bnrc£'ff 
the  goda  accounts  for  the  tet  tebe  v^^-  ■ 
to  a  certain  extent,  with  Zos  bcr.*  • 
roenti(med  as  Zeus  Sabaaha^  Wib  2*' 
nysus  having  been  braaght  up  faf  ifm" 
His  worship  and  fiastivali  (gnhn .  «<^ ' 
introdueed  into  Ofeeee;  bat,  at  te^"- 
of  Demosthenea,  it  was  not  tbos^n- 
take  part  in  them,  for  tiwy  «<r  c  » 
night  by  both  sexea  in  a  lioenlisftt  ^bc  * 
pents,  which  were  saoed  to  hnii,sdiJ •** 
part  at  the  Sabaaia.  and  ia  the  ?ra*'  ^ 
god  himself  was  vepicacnted  vitb  be  ^ 
it  is  said,  he  waa  the  fint  that  VQUa  * 
plough  for  agriculture. 

flftbeUL    [SAanti;] 

tebemiiii,  an  heicaiaRh  of  ^  J^"^ 
of   whose  personal  history  hardlv  ^-^ 
known.     He  broached  hia  hevsMsJ"''*    , 
Pentapolis,  of  which  he  appaan  ta  i'  'j    , 
native.     His  eharacteriatie  dagns  ittf  J    , 
Divine  Natnie,  in  whidi  he  egBceiv«>*    , 
was  only  one  hypostasis  or  pensn,  i^^^ 
each  other  the  FathcE,  the  Son,  sal''" 
**  so  that  m  one  lufpoOam  there  sn  9^ 
matiotu*'  (sir  c&su  ip  ^  dmrrarft'*'* 
fAotrias). 

fXtODM^  the  wife  of  the  enipcnr  ^\ 
the  grand-niece  of  Tnjan,  being  t^'  ^* 
Matidia,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Mj£3-  ' 
sister  of  Trajan.     Sabina  was  smrirt  >  ^ 
about  A.  D.  100  through  die  iafloeott  • 
the  wife  of  Trajan.    The  nanii^  ^^  ^  ' 
a  happy  one.     Sabina  at  length  pat  as  s-  ' 
life,  and  there  was  a  report  that  ^  - 
been  poisoned  by  her  husband.    9>e  t»  ^ 
alive  in  1 36,  and  probably  did  not  dit  ^  ' 
few  months  before  Hadrmn.    She  wv"' 
among  the  gods  after  her  deeease. 

Mrana,  PoppMa,  awoman  of  soipssiia 
but  licentious  morals,  was  the  daagfaKr  '  '■ 
lius,  but  assumed  the  name  of  her  nia«i>- ' 
father  Poppaeus  Sabinna,  who  had  heet  •- 
A.  D.  9.     She  was  first  married  to  Ra^-* 
pinus,  and  afterwarda  to  Otho,  who  mi  tf^  ^ 
bo<m  companions  of  Nero.    The  latter  «o^ "'' 
enamoured  of  her ;  and  in  order  to  gfi^^ 
the  way  Nero  sent  him  to  govern  the  pr* 
Lusitania  (58).      Poppaea  now  htams  * 
knowledged  mistress  of  Noo,  over  ^* ' 
exercised  absolute  sway.     Anxious  to  bei  * 
wife  of  the  emperor,  she  pcnusded  »n>  ■" 
murder  his  mother  Agrippina  (59),  who  <* 
posed  to  such  a  disgraceful  ^anioa.  siwi  :"^' 
divorce  and  shortly  afierwwos  pat  t<>  <i  *"^ 
innocent  and   virtuous  wife  Octavia  't^-l- 
medtatelv  after  the  divone  of  OetavU.  P  <; 
became  the  wife  of  New.     In  the  Wl«i*in.  J 
she  gave  birth  to  a  daughter  at  Anliiim ;  '• 
infant  died  at  the  age  of  4  uMnthi    In  ^'  ^ ' 
paea  waa  pregnant  agmn.  Vat  was  killed  by  s 
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ftom  her  brutal  husband  in  a  fit  of  paMion.  She 
wiu  enrolled  among  the  gods,  and  a  magnificent 
temple  was  dedicated  to  her  by  Nero.  Poppaea 
waa  inordinately  fond  of  luxury  and  pomp,  and 
took  immense  pains  to  presenre  the  beaury  of  her 
person.  Thus  we  are  told  that  all  her  mules  were 
shod  with  gold,  and  that  500  anses  were  daily 
milked  to  supply  her  with  a  bath. 

Bablni,  one  of  the  moat  ancient  and  powerful  of 
the  peoples  of  central  Italy.     The  ancients  usually 
derived  their  name  from  Sabinua,  a  son  of  the  na- 
tive god  S!incu«>.  The  different  tribes  of  the  Sabine 
race  were  widely  spread  orer  the  whole  of  central 
Italy,  and  were  connected  with  the  Opicans,  IJm- 
brians,  and  those  other  peoples  wliuse  langoaged 
were  akin  to  the  Greek.     The  earliest  traces  of 
tlie    Sabiucs  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aniitcmum  at  the  foot  of  the  main  chain  of  the 
Apennines,  whence  they  spread  as  far  S.  as  the 
confines  of  Lucania  and  Apulia.     The  Sabincs 
may  be  divided  into  3  great  chisse*,  called  by  the 
names  of  Sabini,Sabelli,  and  Sunnites  respectively. 
The  Sahini  proper  inhabited  the  country  between 
the  Nar,  the  Amoand  the  Tiber,  between  Latium, 
Ktruria,  Umbria  and  Pieenum.     This  district  was 
mountxiinous,  and   better    adapted    for  pasturage 
tiian  com.     The  chief  towna  were  Amitemum, 
iieate,  Nursia,  Cutiliae,  Cures  Eretnim  and  No- 
meotum.      The  SateUi  were  the  smaller  tribes 
who  issued  from  the  Sabines.     To  these  belong 
the  Vestini,  Marsi,  Marrucini,  Peligui,  Frentani 
and   Uirpini.      In  addition  to  these  peoples,  to 
whom  the  name  of  Sabellians  is  usually  restricted, 
the  Picente:}  in  Pieenum,  the  Picentini,  who  were 
transplanted  from  the  latter  country  to  Campania, 
and  the  Lucani,  were  also  of  Sabiite  origin.     The 
Samnitei,  who  were  by  far  the  most  powerfU  of 
all  the  Sabine  peoples,  are  treated  of  in  a  separate 
article.     [Samnium.]      There  were  certain  ni^ 
tion.-il  characteristics  which  dii»linguished  the  whole 
Siil)ine  race.     They  were  a  people  of  simple  and 
virtuous  habits,  faithful  to  their  word,  and  imbued 
with  deep  religious  Sealing.     Hence  we  liud  fre- 
quent  mention  of  omens  and   prodigies   in   their 
country.    They  were  a  migratory  race,  and  adopted 
a    peculiar   i»yBtem   of  emigration.      In    times   of 
great  danger  and  distress  they  vowed  a  V«r  Su' 
crum^  or  Nu-red  Spring  ;  and  all  the  children  bom 
in  that  spring  were  regarded  as  sacred  to  the  god, 
and  were  compelled,  at  the  end  of  20  yeai-s,  to 
leave  their  native  country  and  seek  a  new  home 
in  foreign  lands.     The  form  of  goveninient  among 
the  Suhines  was  republican,  but  iu  war  they  chose 
a  BO\erei^n  ruler  {Embrutur)^  whom  the  lionuins 
sometimes  call  dictator,  and  sometimes  king.   With 
the  exception  of  the  Sabines  in  Lucsinia  and  Cam- 
pania, th<'y   never  attained  any  hi({h  degree  of 
civil iMition    or   ment>il   culture  ;    but    they    were 
always  di^li^gu1shcd   by  their   love  of  freedom, 
wtiich  tlxy  umintained  with  the  great^'st  bravery. 
Of  this  the  Siimnites  were  the  most  sirikmg  ex- 
ample.    Alter  the  decline  of  the  Etruscan  power, 
the  Sabines  were  for  a   long  time    the  greatest 
people  111  luily;  and  if  they  had  remained  united, 
th'^y  mi^lit  have  conquered  the  whole  peninfuila. 
The  Sabines  fonned  one  of  the  elements  of  which 
the  Roman  people  was  composed.     In  the  time  of 
KomuJus,  a  portion  of  the  Sabinea,  after  the  rap<* 
of  their  wives  iuid  daughters,  became  incorporated 
vkith  the  Uoiiians,  and  the  '1  {leoples  were  oiiited 
^nto  une  ondcr  the  general  name  ot  Quirites^    The 
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remainder  of  the  Sabini  proper,  who  were  less 
warlike  than  the  Samnites  and  Sabellians»  were 
finally  subdued  by  M\  Curiiis  Dentatu5,  b.  c  290, 
and  received  the  Roman  franchise,  aiue  sft/fraffio. 
The  Sabellian  tribes  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
Romana  at  an  early  period,  namely,  the  Vestini  in 
328,  Mid  the  Marsi,  Marrucini,  PeJigni  and  Fren- 
timi  in  304  ;  but  these  peoples  again  took  up  anna 
against  the  Romans  in  tlie  Social  War  (90 — 88)^ 
which  ended  in  the  complete  subjugation  of  all 
the  Sabellian  trilies.  The  history  of  the  wata 
between  the  Samnites  and  the  Romans  is  gives 
under  Samnium. 

SifainiM.  1.  A  coDtemporazy  poet  and  a  friend 
of  Ovid.  Ovid  infomia  us  that  Sabinus  had 
written  anawers  to  six  of  the  Epidohe  Ileroidium 
of  Ovid.  Three  answers  enumerated  by  Ovid  in 
this  passage  are  printed  in  many  editions  of  the 
poet^s  works  as  the  genuine  poems  of  Sabinus; 
but  they  were  written  by  a  modem  scholar.  An- 
gelus  Sabinus,  about  the  year  14G7.  ••SL  K. 
CfteUna,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  succeeded  Cassiua 
Longinua,  was  «>nsul  a.  d.  69.  He  was  not  the 
Subiuns  from  whom  the  Sabiniani  took  their  name. 
He  wrote  a  work.  Ad  Edicium  JediiUm  Curuliwm, 
There  are  no  extracts  from  Caelius  in  the  Digest, 
but  he  is  often  cited,  sometimes  as  Caelius  Sabinna^ 
sometimes  by  the  name  of  Sabinus  only.  ^^S. 
C.  Calvliliii,  one  of  Caesar's  legates  in  the  civil 
war,  B.  c.  48.  In  45  he  received  the  province  of 
Africa  from  Caesar.  Having  been  elected  praetor 
in  44,  he  obtained  from  Antony  the  province  of 
.\frica  again ;  but  ha  did  not  return  to  Africa,  at 
the  senate,  after  the  departure  of  Antony  for  Mu- 
tina,  conferred  it  upon  Q.  Cornificius.  Sabinus 
was  consul  39,  and  in  the  following  year  com- 
manded the  fleet  of  Octavian  in  the  war  with  Sex. 
Pompey.  He  was  superseded  by  Agrippa  in  the 
command  of  the  fleet.  He  is  mentioned  too  at  a 
hiter  time  as  one  of  the  friends  of  Octavian.  ^4. 
T.  Fl&Tiva,  fiither  of  the  emperor  Vespasian,  was 
one  of  the  fanners  of  the  taxes  in  Asia,  and  after* 
wards  carried  on  business  as  a  money-lender  among 
the  HelvetL-ui4.  «•&  Tlavini,  elder  son  of  the 
preceding,  and  brother  of  the  emperor  Vespasian. 
He  governed  Moesia  for  7  years  during  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  and  hold  the  important  office  of  pne- 
fectus  urbis  during  the  bst  11  years  of  Nero*s 
reign.  He  was  removed  from  this  office  by  Galba, 
but  waa  replaced  in  it  on  the  accession  of  Otho, 
who  waa  unxious  to  concilixtte  Vespasian,  who 
commanded  the  Roman  le^iions  in  the  EasL  He 
continued  to  retain  the  disunity  under  ViU'llius; 
but  when  Vespasian  was  proclaimed  general  by  the 
legions  in  the  East,  and  Antonius  Primus  and  hia 
other  generals  in  the  West,  after  the  defetit  of  the 
troops  of  Viteliius,  were  marching  upon  Rome« 
Vitellius,  despiiiriug  of  success,  otfored  to  surrender 
the  empire,  and  to  place  the  supreme  power  in  the 
hands  of  Sabinus  till  the  arrival  of  bis  brother. 
The  German  soldiers  of  Viteiiius,  however,  refused 
submission  to  this  arrangement,  and  resolved  to 
support  their  sovereign  by  anns.  Sabinus  there- 
upon took  rpfugo  in  the  Capitol^  where  he  was 
attacked  by  the  Vitellian  troops.  In  the  ai^aull 
the  Capitol  was  bumt  to  the  ground,  Sabinus  waa 
taiken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death  by  the  soldiers  in 
the  prebencr  of  Vitellius,  who  endeavoured  in  vain 
to  save  his  life.  S;ibinus  was  a  man  if£  distill 
uuithed  reputation,  and  of  unallotted  character. 
He  left  2  sons,   Flaviui   Sabinus,    and  Flarins 

u  u  4 
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Clemens.  [Clrmins.]  —  6.  JUvXiLi,  son  of  the 
preceding,  miixried  Jalm,  the  daughter  of  hit  cou- 
•in  Titus.  He  was  consul  8*2,  with  bis  cousin 
Domitian,  but  wu  afterwards  slain  by  the  latter. 
^•7.  XemiuIiii,  a  hearer  of  Ateius  Capito, 
was  a  distinguished  jurist  in  the  time  of  Tibe- 
rias. This  is  the  Sabinns  from  whom  the 
school  of  the  Sabiniani  took  its  nam&  [Capito.] 
There  is  no  direct  excerpt  from  Sabinus  in  the 
Digest,  but  he  is  often  cited  by  other  jurists,  who 
commented  upon  his  L&ri  trea  Juris  OhnHs.  It 
is  conjectured  that  Persius  means  to  refer  to  this 
work  (Sat.  v.  90),  when  ho  says,  '*  Excepto  si 
quid  Masuri  rubrica  vetarit.**  Massurius  also 
wrote  numerous  other  worics,  which  are  cited  by 
name  in  the  Digest— 8.  HynLphldXiu.  [Ntm- 
pRiDius.]— 9.  Foppaens,  consul  a.  d.  9,  was 
appointed  in  the  lifetime  of  Augustus  governor  of 
Moesia,  and  was  not  only  confirmed  in  this  govern- 
ment by  Tiberius,  but  received  from  the  latter  the 
provinces  of  Achaia  and  Macedonia  in  addition. 
He  continued  to  hold  these  provinces  till  his  death 
in  35,  having  ruled  over  Moesia  for  24  years. 
He  was  the  maternal  grandfiather  of  Poppaea  Sa- 
bina,  the  mistress,  and  afterwards  the  wife  of 
Nero.  — 10.  Q.  TitnrlaB,  one  of  Caesar's  legates 
in  Oaul,  who  perished  along  with  L.  Aurunculeius 
Cotta  in  the  attack  made  upon  them  by  Ambiorix 
in  &  c.  54. 

Sabii  (Sambre)  1.  A  broad  and  deep  river  in 
Gallia  Belgica  and  in  the  territory  of  the  Ambiani, 
filling  into  the  river  Mosa.  — 2.  A  small  river  on 
the  coast  of  Cannania.  — •  8.  See  Sapis. 

Sabrata.    [Abrotonum.] 

Sabiliia,  also  called  Sabriina  (Severn)^  a  river 
in  the  W.  of  Britain,  which  flowed  by  Venta  Si- 
lurum  into  the  ocean. 

Sadidaii  (SoicdSaf),  of  Argos,  an  eminent  Oreek 
musician,  was  one  of  the  masters  who  established  at 
Sparta  the  second  great  school  of  music,  of  which 
Thaletas  was  the  founder,  as  Terpander  had  been  of 
the  first.  He  gained  the  prize  for  flute-playing  at  the 
first  of  the  musical  contests  which  the  Amphictyons 
established  in  connection  with  the  Pythian  gtmies 
(b.  c.  590),  and  also  at  the  next  two  festivals  in 
succession  (586,  582).  Sacadas  was  a  composer  of 
elegies,  as  weU  as  a  musician. 

8&cae  (Soxoi),  one  of  the  most  numerous  and 
moat  powerful  of  the  Scythian  nomad  tribes,  had 
their  abodes  E.  and  N.  E.  of  the  Massagetae,  as 
fiir  as  Serica,  in  the  steppes  of  Central  Asia,  which 
are  now  peopled  by  the  Kirghiz  Khaaaksy  in  whose 
name  that  of  their  ancestors  is  traced  by  some 
geographers.  They  were  very  warlike,  and  ex- 
celled especially  as  cavalry,  and  as  archers  both 
on  horse  and  foot.  Their  women  shared  in  their 
military  spirit ;  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  Aelian, 
they  had  the  custom  of  settling  before  marriage, 
whether  the  man  or  woman  should  rule  the  house, 
by  the  result  of  a  combat  between  thenu  In  early 
times  they  extended  their  predatory  incursions  as 
hi  W.  as  Armenia  and  Cappadocia.  They  were 
made  tributary  to  the  Persian  empire,  to  the  army 
of  which  they  furnished  a  large  force  of  cavalry 
and  archers,  who  were  among  the  beat  troops  that 
the  kings  of  Persia  had.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  name  of  the  Sacae  is  often  used  loosely 
for  other  Scythian  tribes,  and  sometimes  for  the 
Scythians  in  generaL 

BftoJUfoft  (Xoirainyr^),  a  fertile  district  of  Ar- 
menia Major,  on  the  river  Cyrua  and  the  confines 
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of  Albania,  ao  called  from  its  baring  been  at  cu 
period  conquered  by  the  Sacae.  A  distziet  of 
Drangiana  bore  the  same  name  for  a  similar  Raies^ 

BMcr  Mona.  L  An  isokted  hiU  in  the  oousir; 
of  the  Sabines,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Anio  hsA 
W.  of  the  Via  Nomentana,  3  milea  fomn  Rtnce.  ts 
which  the  plebeians  repaired  in  their  oelebratci 
secessions.  The  hill  is  not  called  by  any  ^iec;^ 
name  at  the  present  day,  bat  there  ia  xs^m.  i:* 
summit  the  Torre  di  iSjfMooUo. — 2.  A  mooaiiu:  2 
Hispania  Tanac<mensis  near  the  Minit^fL,  proba^r 
the  modem  Pmtrio  da  Rabamm  near  Panfena^^ 

Saclli,  with  the  surname  Martialium,  a  tov£  e 
the  Turduli  in  Hispania  Baetica. 

Sacra  Via.    [Roma,  p.  650, x] 

Saoorarla,  a  town  in  Umhria  on  the  road  'v- 
tween  Treba  and  Spoletium,  aupposed  by  aoe^  ^ 
be  identical  with  Clitumni  Famun  om  the  n^' 
Clitumnus. 

8aeriportiia,  a  small  place  in  Latiiom,  of  li- 
certain  site,  memorable  kt  the  rictoiy  of  Si^ 
over  the  younger  Marius,  b.  c.  82. 

Saonun  FlnmaiL  L  {Uraa\  a  river  oa  -jf 
W.  coast  of  Sardinia. «•  2.  {Tamffmiao\  a  rirt?  ^. 
the  E.  coast  of  Corsica,  which  flowed  into  tk«  fcs 
at  Aleria. 

Saomm  FxomoAtfiiiiun.  1.  (C.  SSL  VmoF-\ 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Spain,  said  by  Stiabo  t»  ^ 
the  most  W.-ly  point  in  the  whole  cArtk— 1 
((7.  Cono\  the  N.  E.  point  of  Corsica.  ■■■  S.  (C/.-a. 
also  Makriy  Bfia  Kcm  or  Jidi  Bwruik^  L  e.  lif  I 
points),  the  extreme  point  of  the  moimtain  Ox^« 
in  Lycia,  between  Xanthns   and  THminagr*^^ 

4.  (C7.  Khdidom),  another  promontory  in  Lrr::, 
near  the  confines  of  Pamphylia,  and  oppasbe  ttf 
Chelidonian  isUnda,  whence  it  is  also  caiiri 
From  ChelidonioBL 

Sadyattei  (SaSvdrn^s),  king  of  l.jAh^  sjr- 
ceeded  his  father  Ardya,  and  reigned  &  c.  €>— 
617.  He  carried  on  war  with  the  Miledaas  ir  *> 
years,  and  at  his  death  bequeathed  the  war  to  hj 
son  and  successor,  Alyattes.  [Ai.TATTBa.] 

Saepliiiim  or  Seplntim  (Sepinaa,  -fttis :  «S9w«-> 
a  municipium  in  Ssanninm  on  the  road  fnai  X^jm: 
to  Beneventum. 

Saet&bifl.  1.  {Akoyf),  a  river  on  the  &.  coasi 
of  Hispania  Tanaconensis,  W.  of  the  Saci^— 
2.  Or  Set&bia  (Setabitanus :  Jaiiva)^  an  issp^^nar: 
town  of  the  Contestani  in  Hispania  TaincoBrrr&. 
and  a  Roman  municipium,  was  aitnated  oa  a  L. . 

5.  of  the  Sucro,  and  was  celebrated  for  its  Baas- 
fiicture  of  linen. 

Sagalaasiu  {:ZayaXaffa6s :   AUaknpt^  Rsi.w  1 
l!irge  fortified  city  of  Pisidia,  near  the  Pltirrxr 
border,  a  day\i  journey  S.  E.  of  Apaiib»  Ofaaca. 
It  lay,  as  its  large  ruins  still  ahow,  in  the  tei  -^ 
an  amphitheatre  on  the  aide  of  a  hill,  and  Ui  t 
citadel  on  a  rock  30  feet  high.     Its  inbhaca 
were  reckoned  the  biavest  of  the  Pisidiask  s:^ 
seem,  from  the  word  AoaccSoifwi'  oa.  their  euok  ^ 
have  claimed  a  Spartan  origin.    Among  the  n^ 
of  the  city  are  the  remains  of  a  very  fine  teB.&£. 
of   an    amphitheatre,    and    of    52    other   iarp: 
buildings. 

Sagums  (Zaytv6s\  a  small  river  on  the  ooas: 
of  Cannania. 

8agapa,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Indusb 

S&g&ris,  (Ovid.  Ex  FomL  iv.  10,  47}  a  ri«er  . 
Sarmatia  Europaea,  falling  into  a  bey  in  the  N.W. 
of  the  Euxine,  which  was  called  after  it  Sagazicns 
Sinna,  and  which  also  received  the  arer  Axi^^. 
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The  bay  appean  to  be  that  on  which  OtU*$a  now 
stands,  and  the  riven  the  BolrKomalmk  and  the 
Mal-Kmialmk. 

Sagartii  {Xae)/dpruH)y  according  to  Herodotoa, 
a  nomad  people  ojf  Persia.  Afterwaida,  they  are 
found,  on  the  anthority  of  Ptolemy,  in  Media  and 
the  passes  of  M.  Zagroa. 

Sagn,  a  amall  river  in  Magna  Graeeia  on  the 
S.  E.  coaat  of  Bnittium,  £aUiDg  into  the  aea 
between  Caulonia  and  Locri,  on  the  banka  of 
which  a  memorable  victory  waa  gained  by  10,000 
Locrians  over  120,000  Crotoniatea.  Thia  victory 
appeared  ao  eztcaordinary,  that  it  gave  rise  to  the 
proverbial  ezpreasion,  ^  It  ia  truer  than  what 
happened  on  tne  Sagra***  when  a  peraon  wished  to 
make  any  strong  aaaeveiation. 

SagUL^  I  {Xigomn  or  Gtgcmxa^  N.  W.  of 
^ledioa  Sidonia),  a  town  in  the  W.  part  of  Hia- 
pasia  Baetica,  S.  of  the  Baetia.—  2.  A  town  of  the 
Arevaci  in  Hiapania  Tarraoonenaia,  S.  W.  of  BiU 
biJis  near  the  Mona  Solariua. 

Slgantiun,  more  rarely  Sagontas  (Saguntinus: 

^furtiedro\  a  town  of  the  Edetani  or  Sedetani  in 

Hiapania  Tarraconenais,  S.  of  the  Ibema  on  the 

river  Palantiaa,  abont  3  miles  from  the  coaat.     It 

is   aaid   to  have   been  founded  by  Greeka  from 

Zacynthus,   with   whom  Rutalians   from  Axdea 

were  intenningled,  whence  it  ia  aometimea  called 

J  u$oma  SaguMtiu.  It  waa  aitoated  on  an  eminence 

m   the  midst  of  a  fertile  country,  and  became  a 

place  of  great  commercial  importance.    Although 

S«  of  the  Iberua  it  had  formed  an  alliance  with 

the  Romana ;  and  its  siege  by  Hannibal,  B.  c.  21 9, 

waa  the  immediato  cauae  of  the  2nd  Punic  war. 

The  inhabitanta  defended    their   city  with  the 

utmost   bmvery  againat  Hannibal,  who  did  not 

mucceed  in  taking  the  place  till  after  a  ai^  of 

Tif-arly  8  months.     The  greater  part  of  the  city 

w:i«  deatroyed  by  Hannibal ;  but  it  waa  rebuilt  by 

:  ie  lUunana  8  yeara  afterwarda,  and  made  a  colony. 

^o^untiim  waa  celebrated  for  ito  manufacture  of 

ofttutifal  drinking<upa ;  and  the  6ga  of  the  sur- 

TV'unding  country  were  much  valued  in  antiquity. 

\'ct3  ruins  of  the  ancient  town,  consisting  of  a 

L'ltraire  and  a  temple  of  Bacchus,  are  extant  at 

A/itrrudron  which  is  a  corruption  of  Afwri  veUret, 

SaU  (2aZf,  Sotnis :  Sa-d-Hajjar^  Ru.),  a  great 

c.  ty  of  Egypt,  in  the  Delta,  on  the  E.  side  of  the 

«  .juiopic  biwich  of  the  Nile.    It  waa  the  ancient 

r.-»pital  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  contained  the  palace 

iind.  burial  place  of  toe  Pharaoha,  aa  well  aa  the 

Dtikb  of  Osiria.    It  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  wor- 

^Tiip  of  the  Egyptian  goddess  Neith  (also  called 

S^V*),  who  had  here  a  aplendid  temple  in  the 

/>j«i  die  of  an  artificial  lake,  where  a  great  feast  of 

.imp%  waa  celebrated  yearly  by  wonhippera  from 

\  paru  of  Egypt    The  city  gave  ita  name  to  the 

^.fc'itrs  Nomoc. 

Saitis  (SoTris),  a  aoraame  of  Athena,  under 
.  h  ich  ahe  had  a  aanctuary  on  Mount  Pontinaa, 
tiema  in  Argolis.    The  name  waa  traced  by 
Greeka  to  the  Egyptians,  among  whom  Athena 
•aid  to  have  been  called  Sa'is. 

1.  (&ia/«),  a  river  of  Germany,  between 
:i  ich  and  the  Rhine  Dnisua  died.  It  was  a  tri- 
^z^zxTj  of  the  Albis.  — 2.  (•Soo/e),  also  a  river  of 
.  •-nianj  and  a  tributary  of  the  Moenua,  which 
.  i«ft«sd  the  boundary  between  the  Ilennunduri 
i  Chatti,  witk  great  salt  springs  iu  ita  ueigh- 
.tj^>iood,  for  the  posaeasion  of  which  theae  2 
.  .^*^.«a  iieqaeally  oontended.— d.(Burafyi^)»  a 
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river  in  the  N.  part  of  the  W.  coaat  of  Mauretinia 
Tingitana,  rises  in  the  Atlaa  Minor,  and  fialla  into 
the  Atlantic,  N.  of  a  town  of  the  same  name.  >— 

4.  A  river  in  the  aame  province*  Sw  of  the  one  last 
mentioned,  rises  in  the  Atlas  Major  and  fislls  into 
the  Atlantic  near  the  S.  boundary  of  Maoretania. 
"—5.  A  Samothracian  town  in  Thrace  on  the  coast 
of  the  Aegaean  sea,  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Hebrus.  ^  6.  A  town  in  Pannonia  on  the  road  from 
Sabaria  to  Poetovio.«>7.  {SMia)y  a  town  in  the 
N.  part  of  the  W.  coaat  of  Mauretania  Tingitana, 

5.  of  the  month  of  the  river  of  the  same  name 
mentioned  under  No.  3.  Thia  town  was  the 
furtheat  phice  in  Mauretania  towarda  the  S.  poa- 
aeased  by  the  Romans ;  for  although  the  province 
nominally  extended  further  S.,  the  Romana  never 
fully  anbdned  the  nomad  tribea  beyond  this  point. 

Baladft,  the  female  divinity  of  the  sea  among 
the  Romans,  and  the  wife  of  Neptune.  The  name 
is  evidently  connected  with  ao^  (a^)»  and  accord- 
ingly denotea  the  wide,  open  aeiL 

MUdA  {Aleaetr  do  SbU\  a  municipium  of 
Luaitania  in  the  territory  of  the  Turdetani,  N.  W. 
of  Paz  Julia  and  S.  W.  of  Ebon,  with  the  aur- 
name  of  Urba  Impeiatoria,  celebrated  for  iu 
woollen  manufactnresL 

an  ialand  off  the  W.  coaat  of  Attica,  from  which 
it  ia  aeparated  by  a  narrow  channel.  It  forma 
the  8.  boundaiy  of  the  bay  of  Eleuaia.  Ita  form 
ia  that  of  an  iiiegular  aemicirde  towarda  the 
W.,  with  many  amall  indentations  along  the  coaat 
Ita  greateat  length,  from  N.  to  &,  ia  about  10 
milea,  and  ito  width,  in  ita  broadest  part,  from  E. 
to  W.,  ia  a  little  more.  In  ancient  timea  it  ia  said 
to  have  been  called  Pi/jrassa,  from  tbe  pinea  which 
grew  in  it,  and  alao  Seircu  and  QwMo,  from  the 
namea  of  2  native  heroea.  It  ia  further  said  to 
have  been  called  Salamia  from  a  daughter  of 
Asopua  of  thia  name.  It  waa  coloniaed  at  an  early 
time  by  the  Aeacidae  of  Aegiua.  TeUunon,  the 
son  of  Aeacns,  fled  thither  after  tha  murder  of  his 
half>brother  Phocus,  and  became  sovereign  of  the 
iahtnd.  His  son  Ajax  accompanied  the  Greeka 
with  12  Salaminian  ahipa  to  tho  Trojan  war. 
Salamia  continued  an  independent  atote  till  about 
the  beginning  of  the  40th  Olympiad  (a.  c.  620), 
when  a  diaputo  arose  for  ito  posaeaaion  between 
the  Megariana  and  the  Atheniana  .^fter  a  long 
struggle  it  first  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Me- 
garians,  but  waa  finally  taken  posaeasion  of  by  the 
Atheniana  through  a  atiatagem  of  Solon  [SgLON], 
and  became  one  of  the  Attic  demL  It  continued 
to  belong  to  Athena  till  the  time  of  Caasaader,  when 
ita  inhabitanta  voluntarily  aurrendered  it  to  the 
Macedonians,  318.  The  Athenians  recovered  the 
island  in  232  through  means  of  Aratas,  and 
punished  the  Salaminiana  for  their  deaertion  to 
the  Macedoniana  with  great  severity.  The  old 
city  of  Salamia  atood  on  the  S.  side  of  the  ialand 
opposite  A^na ;  but  thia  waa  afterwarda  deaerted, 
and  a  new  city  of  the  aame  name  built  on  the  E. 
coaat  oppoaite  Attica,  on  a  amall  bay  now  called 
AmUlakia.  Even  thia  new  city  waa  in  ruina  in 
the  time  of  Pansanians.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
S.  promontory  forming  this  bay  waa  the  amall 
ialand  of  PiyttalU  {L^ptohUaU)^  which  ia  about 
a  mile  long,  and  from  200  to  300  yarda  wide.— - 
Salamia  ia  chiefly  memoiable  on  aoconnt  of  the 
ereat  battle  fiaaghi  off  ito  coast,  in  which  tbe 
Peniaa  fleet  of  Xerxea  waa  defeated  by  the 
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Greeks,  480.  The  battle  took  place  in  the  stnit 
between  the  E.  part  of  the  iriand  and  the  coast  of 
Attica,  and  the  Greek  fleet  was  dntwn  np  in  the 
amall  bay  in  front  of  die  town  of  Salamii.  The 
battle  was  witneseed  by  Xenea  from  the  Attie 
ooast,  who  bad  erected  for  himself  a  lofty  throne 
on  one  of  the  projecting  declmtiet  of  Mt.  Ae> 
giJeos."— Sl  a  city  of  Cyprus,  situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  E.  ooaat  a  little  N.  of  the  riyer 
Pediaeas.  It  is  said  to  hare  been  foiuded  by 
Teucer,  the  son  of  Tehunon,  who  gare  it  the  name 
of  his  native  island,  from  which  he  had  been 
banished  by  his  father.  Salamis  possessed  an 
excellent  harbour,  and  was  by  far  die  most  im- 
portant city  in  the  whole  of  CyprosL  It  became 
subject  to  the  Fenians  with  die  rest  of  the  island ; 
but  it  recovered  its  independence  about  385  onder 
Evagoras,  who  extended  his  sovereignty  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  island.  [Cvpaus.]  Under  the 
Romans  the  whole  of  the  £.  part  of  tke  island 
formed  part  of  the  territory  of  Salamis^  In  the 
time  of  Trajan  a  great  part  of  the  town  was 
destroyed  in  an  insurrection  of  the  Jews ;  and 
under  Constantino  it  safiemd  stifl  men  from  an 
earthquake,  which  buried  a  large  pordon  of  the 
inhabitants  beneath  its  ruins.  It  was^  however, 
rebuilt  by  Constandna,  who  gxn  it  the  name  of 
Conatantia,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  the  island. 
There  are  still  a  few  mins  of  this  town. 

8>lapla  (Salapinus :  Salpi)^  an  ancient  town  of 
Apulia  in  the  district  Daunia^  was  sitimted  S-.  of 
S^Mntum  on  a  lake  named  after  iL  Acoording  to 
the  common  tradidon  it  was  foimded  by  Diomedea, 
though  others  ascribe  its  foundation  to  the  Rhodian 
Elpias.  It  is  not  mendoned  dll  the  3nd  Panic 
war,  when  it  revolted  to  Hannibal  aflter  the  batde 
of  Cannae,  but  it  subseqnendy  surrendered  to  the 
Romans,  and  delivered  to  the  bitter  the  Cartha- 
ginian garrison  stadoned  in  the  town.  The  originid 
site  of  Salapia  was  at  seme  distance  from  the 
coast ;  but  in  consequen<»  of  die  unhealthy  ezha- 
ladons  anting  fh>m  the  lake  above  mendoned,  the 
inhabitants  removed  to  a  new  town  on  the  sea 
coast,  which  was  built  by  M.  Hostilius  with  the 
approbation  of  the  Roman  senate,  about  b.  a  200. 
This  new  town  served  as  the  harbour  of  Arpi 
The  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  still  exist  at  some 
distance  from  the  coast  at  the  village  of  SeUpi, 

SftUpIna  Palm  {Logo  di  Salpi),  a  lake  of 
Apulia,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Cerbalus  and 
Anfidns,  which  derived  its  name  from  the  town  of 
Salapia  situated  upon  it,  and  which  M.  Hosdlfus 
connected  with  die  Adriatic  by  means  of  a  canaL 

8&Iaria,  a  town  of  the  Bastetani  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis  and  a  Roman  colony. 

BUftria  7!a.    [RoMik,  p.  657,  b.] 

Balaaai,  a  brave  and  warlike  people  in  Gallia 
Tmnspadana,  in  die  valley  of  the  Dnria  at  the  foot 
of  the  Graian  and  Pennine  Alps,  wh<Hn  some  re- 
garded as  a  branch  of  the  Solyes  or  Salluvii  in 
GauL  They  defended  the  passes  of  the  Alpo  in 
their  territory  with  such  obstinacy  and  coun^ 
that  it  was  long  before  the  Romans  were  able  to 
snbdue  them.  At  length  in  the  reign  of  Augustus 
the  country  was  pennanenUy  occupied  by  Terentms 
Varro  with  a  powerful  Roman  force ;  the  greater 
part  of  the  Salassi  were  destroyed  in  batde,  and 
toe  rest  amounting  to  36,000  were  sold  as  slaves. 
Their  chief  town  was  Augusta  Praetoria  (^oefei), 
which  Augustus  colonised  widk  soldiers  of  the 
iraetonan  cohorts. 


.V. 


aaMa#(3a\ga<;BbM>yaA,aa.eri>sfl^Rc 
a  large  seapcst  town  ai  N.  Africa,  ctigmaUv  xae 
E.  frontier  town  of  the  kii^om  of  Maynrets&is, 
afterwards  in  Maaretania  CanarienBia,  and,  afer 
the  division  of  that  pfovinoe,  the  W.  froauer  towa 
of  Mantetania  Sitifieaab.  Aognatos  made  H  s 
colony. 

8iddiilM»  L  (Ria  V^vdt),  a  river  in  the  tmiiarr 
of  the  Turdnli  in  Hispania  Baedca,  at  the  msac^ 
of  which  was  sitaated  a  town  of  tbe  same  oaBc* 

3.  See  CikSSAKAUGOFPA. 

8al8  (3dAi}),  a  town  on  the  eoaat  of  Tbiace, 

Salabro,  a  plaae  in  Etmria  biitwam  Con  xi 
Populoninm. 

Salnva  Bum.    [Baascs.] 

Salem,  L  e.  /mocc,  the  erignial  name  of  Jsic> 
SALMM  (Gea.  ziv.  18). 

IBoitiiii  or  BaJiBTiitfiri,  a  people  in  tbe  S.  ]■: 
of  Calabria,  who  dwelt  aroond  tbe  pmMcfar 
lapyginm,  which  it  hesice  called  SalnftiBSB  a 
SaJantina.  They  laid  claim  to  a  Greek  oris 
and  pretended  to  have  come  from  Crete  into  la ; 
under  the  guidanse  of  Idomeneas.  They  wee 
subdued  by  the  Romans  at  the  condoaioa  of  i^ 
war  with  Pynhus,  and  having  revolfced  in  ;hr  ^ 
Pnnic  war  were  again  easily  leduoed  to  salj«c.^ 

Salammi  (SaUmicanus :  Salermo\  an  sDritf 
town  in  Campania  at  the  innonoaasC  eocna  td  if 
Sinns  Paestanus,  was  situated  on  a  bei^  £.t 
far  from  the  coast,  and  possessed  a  barbanr  as  ^r 
foot  of  the  hill.  It  was  made  a  Rot^m  cokin  ^ 
the  same  time  as  Puteoli,  &  c.  194;  bnt  it  amrffi 
its  greatest  prosperity  in  the  middle  age^  a£b;  > 
had  been  fortified  by  the  LcMnbarda. 

8alg«uieiia  or  Brigawla  (1m\yma^96r  z  2sX'*- 
wor,  SoATwetTifr),  a  small  town  of  BocotB  « 
the  EuripuB,  and  m  the  road  from  Anthea«s  > 
Chalcisw 

Safimaa,  salt-works,,  the  name  of  aevefal  Vf^^i 
which  possessed  salt-werkain  their  vianiiy.  I A 
town  in  Britain  on  the  E.  coast,  in  the  Sl  par:  ^ 
Lincolnshire.  — •  8l  A  town  of  dbe  Soeirii  is  ^ 
Maritime  Alps  in  Gallia  Naibonensia,  £.  «f  Aes* 
»  9.  {Tom  ddU  SaimB\  a  place  on  tbe  coat  «f 
Apulia  near  Sali^yia.  —4.  A  place  in  Pissr^^z  «& 
the  river  Samius  (.Sb/iao). — 5.  (  Tbttia),  a  ^  ia 
Dacia.  -^G.  BaliBaa  BBradaaa,  near  BvcJa^^ 
in  Campania. 

SiliA&tar,  Lrriflc.    LK.,conaQlB.c.21.^v:^ 
L.  Aemilius  Panlus,  earned  on  war  aioi^  visa  b> 
colleague  against  die  IllyrianSk     On  tkcir  fecan  =* 
Rome,  both  consuls  were  brought  to  trial  co  '^ 
charge  of  having  unfairly  divided  the  booty  aB>^ 
the  soldiers.     Paulus  escaped  witb  dtfficehv,  he 
Livius  was  eondemned.    The  sentenee  goesn  -"^ 
have  been  an  unjust  one,  and  Lirios  took  ha  d:<> 
grace  so  much  to  heart  that  he  left  the  cky  aei  ^ 
tired  to  his  estate  in  the  country,  where  h<  ^"^ 
some  years  without  taking  any  part  in  pa^ 
affiurs.  In  210  the  consuls  compelled  him  t»  9'ri*r 
to  the  city,  and  m  207  he  was  elected  ceuai  & -^ 
time  with  C.  Clandius  Nero.     He  shanpd  w-  'j;  ^^ 
colleague  in  the  ^oiy  of  defeating  Hasdraba.    a 
the  Meteurus.    [ For  details,  see  N  aao,  Ci.  a  CAir  *v 
No.  2.]     Next  year  (206)  Livios  was  siatx«^4>rc  .r 
Etmria,  as  proconsul,  with  an  array,  and  bi«  is^i^ 
Hum  was  prolonged  for  2  socoessiTe  yceua.     V 
204  he  was  censor  with  his  former  coH^a^rtt  >  in  t^e 
coBsuiship,  Clandius  Nero.     The  two  oensors  t-ad 
long  been  enemies;  and  their  long-vmet^cmi  i^ 
sentment  new  burst  forth,  and  oocasioaei  no 
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scandil  in  the  stata     Lirrai,  in  hia  oei«fnihi|>, 
impo9«d  a  tax  upon  salt,  in  eonsequsnce  of  which 
he  received  the  snniame  of  Salmaior,  which  seems 
to  have  been  given  him  in  derision,  bnt  which  be* 
came,  notwithstanding,  hereditary  in  his  fiinily. 
—  8.  C,  cnrule  aedile  203,  and  praetor  2(M2,  in 
which  year  he  obtained  Bruttii  as  his  province.   In 
193  he  fought  under  the  consul  against  the  Boii, 
and  in  the  same  year  was  an  unsuccessfitl  candi- 
date for  the  consulships— 3.  0.,  praetor  191,  when 
he  had  the  command  of  the  fleet  in  the  war  against 
Antiochns.     He  was  consul  188»  and  obtained 
Qanl  as  his  province. 
SalleBtSiii.    [SALiNTiifL] 
Sallttstliw    or   Btlutliif    {%iXo49riof).      1 
Fniefectus  Praetorio    under  die  emperor  Julian, 
with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  friendshipi     Sal- 
lustius  was  a  heathen,  but  dissuaded  the  emperor 
from  persecuting  the  ChristianSb    He  was  probably 
the  author  of  a  treatise  Tltpi  3««r  ital  n6<rpav^ 
which  is  still  extant     If  so,  he  was  attached  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Neo-Platonistsi     The  best 
edition  of  this  treatise  is  by  OrelUus,  Turici,  1821. 
"-2.  A  Cynic  philosopher  of  some  note,  who 
lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  5th  century  after 
Christ.     He  was  a  native  of  Emesa  in  Syria,  and 
studied  successively  at  Emesa,  Alexandria,  and 
Athens.    Sallustiua  was  suspected  of  holding  some- 
what impious  opinions  regarding  the  gods.     He 
seems  at  least  to  have  been  unsparing  in  his  attscks 
upon  the  fanatical  theology  of  the  Neo^Phitonists. 
G.  SsUiiitliu  GHj^w,  or  flfetatitnt*    1.  The 
Roman  historian,  belonged  to  a  plebeian  fiunily, 
and  was  bom  b.  a  86,  at  Amitemom^  in  the  coun^ 
try  of  the  Sabines.     He  was  quaestor  about  59, 
and  tribune  of  the  plebs  ni  52,  the  year  in  which 
Clodius  was  killed  by  Milo.     Tn  his  tribunate  he 
joined  the  popular  party,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  opposing  Milo.     It  is  said  that  he  had  been 
caught  by  Milo  in  the  act  of  adultery  with  his  wife 
Fausta,  the  daughter  of  the  dictator  Sulla;  that  he 
had  received  a  sound  whipping  from  the  husband  ; 
and  that  he  had  been  only  1st  off  on  payment  of  a 
sum  of  money.  In  50  Sallust  was  expelled  from  the 
senate  by  the  censors,  probably  because  he  bdonged 
to  Caesar^s  party,  though  some  give  as  the  ground 
of  his  ejection  from  tha  senate  ^e  act  of  adultery 
already  mentioned.     In  the  civil  war  he  followed 
raesnr*s  fortune.     In  47  we  find  him  pmetor  elect, 
by  obtaining  which  dignity  he  was  restored  tn  his 
rank.     He  neariy  lost  his  life  in  a  mutiny  of  some 
of  Caesar*8  troops  in  Campania,  who  had  been  led 
thither  to  pass  over  into  Africa.     He  accompanied 
C  nesar  in  his  African  war,  46,  and  was  left  by 
Caesar  as  the  governor  of  Numidia,  in  which  capit- 
city  he  is  charcc-d  with  having  opprestwd  the  people, 
and   enriched  himself  by  unjust  means.     He  was 
accused  of  mnladministration  before  Caesar,  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  was  brought  to  trial.    The 
charge  is  somewhat  confirmed  by  the  fact  of  his 
becoming  immensely  rich,  as  was  shown  by  the 
expensive  gardens  which  he  formed  {ht)rti  Siti- 
lugtuini)  on  the  Quirinaiis.     He  retired  into  pri> 
vacy  after  he  returned  from  Africa,  and  he  pa«eed 
qtiictly    through    the    trooblesome    period    after 
C.i'Mw's  death.     He  died  34,  about  4  years  befon- 
the  brittle  of  Aetium.    The  story  of  his  miuryin^ 
C')ccro*s  wife,  Terentia,  ought  to  be  rejected.  It  \v:is 
pn  I  ha  lily  not  till  after  his  return  from  Africa  th:a 
.SaJlititt  fvrsce  his  historical  worln.     1.  The  Otti- 
hna^  or  BtUmm  CatiHmanmn^  n  a  history  of  the 
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conspiracy  of  Catiline  during  the  consulship  of 
Cicero,  63.  The  introduction  to  this  history,  which 
some  critics  admire,  is  only  a  feeble  and  rhetorical 
attempt  to  act  the  philosopher  and  moralist  The 
history,  however,  is  valuable.  Sallust  was  a  living 
spectator  of  the  events  which  he  describes,  and 
considering  that  he  was  not  a  friend  of  Cicero,  and 
wns  a  partism  of  Caesar,  he  wrote  with  fairness. 
The  speeches  which  he  has  inserted  in  his  history 
are  certainly  his  own  composition;  but  we  may 
assume  that  Caesar*B  speech  was  extant,  and  that 
he  gave  the  sufaatance  of  it  2.  The  Jvgtmiha^  or 
Bellum  Juffmrthimuny  cwitains  the  history  of  the 
war  of  the  Romans  against  Jugnrtha,  king  of 
Numidia,  which  began  111,  and  continued  until 
106.  It  is  likely  enough  that  Sallust  was  led  to 
write  diis  work  from  having  resided  in  Africa,  and 
that  he  collected  some  materials  there.  He  cites 
the  Punic  Books  of  King  Hiempsal,  as  authority 
for  his  geneml  geogmphical  description  (Jtuj.  c. 
17).  The  Jugurthine  war  has  a  philosophical  in* 
troduction  of  the  same  stamp  as  that  to  the  Oift- 
lina.  As  a  history  of  the  campaign,  the  Jugurthine 
war  is  of  no  value :  there  is  a  total  neglect  of  geo> 
graphical  prsciaion,  and  apparently  not  a  very  strict 
regard  to  chronology.  3.  Sallustius  also  wrote 
Historianan  Ldni  Qamftfe,  which  were  dedicated 
to  Lneullaa,  a  son  of  L.  Licinius  Luculius.  The 
work  is  snppoKd  to  have  comprised  the  period  from 
the  coniulsbip  of  M.  A^milius  Lepidus  and  Q. 
Lutatins  Catidus,  78,  the  year  of  Sulla*s  death,  to 
the  consulship  of  L.  Vulcaduf  Tullus  and  M.  Ae- 
milEua  Lepidus,  66,  tfaa  year  in  which  Cicero  was 
pmetor.  Thia  work  is  lost,  with  the  exception  of 
fragments  which  have  been  collected  and  arranged. 
The  feagmenta  oontain,  asoong  other  things,  several 
oratians  and  lettani.  Some  fragments  belonging  to 
the  3id  beck,  and  rohrting  to  the  war  with  Spar- 
toeaa^  have  been  pablished  from  a  Vatican  MS.  in 
the  pfesent  centmy.  4.  Duae  Episiolaa  de  Rs 
P^Alioa  onUnanda^  which  appear  to  be  addressed 
to  Caesar  at  the  time  when  he  was  engaged  in  his 
Spanish  campaign  (49)  against  Petreius  and  Afra- 
niua,  and  are  attributed  to  Sallust;  but  the  opi- 
nions of  critics  on  their  authenticity  are  divided. 
o.  The  Dedamuiio  in  SaUmatium^  which  is  attri- 
buted to  Cicero^  ia  genardly  admitted  to  be  the 
work  of  some  rhetorician,  the  matter  of  which  is 
the  welKknown  hostility  between  the  orator  and 
tha  historian.  The  same  opinion  is  generally 
maintained  as  to  the  Dedamatio  in  (ictrronem, 
which  is  attributed  to  Sallust — Some  of  the  lioman 
writers  considered  that  Sallustius  imitated  the 
s^rle  of  Thucydidea.  His  languai;e  is  generally 
concise  and  perspicuooa:  perhaps  his  love  of  br^ 
vity  ra<iy  have  caus«fd  the  ambiguity  that  is  some- 
times found  in  his  sentences.  He  also  affected 
archaic  words.  Though  be  has  considenible  merit 
as  a  writer,  his  art  is  aUwnys  apparent  He  had  no 
pretensions  to  threat  reseanli  or  proci^ion  about 
facta.  His  retlfctiuns  have  often  Mmiething  of  the 
same  artificial  and  constrained  chartcter  a»  his  ex- 
preftttions.  One  may  judge  that  hi.s  object  was  to 
obtain  distinction  as  a  writer;  that  style  was  what 
he  thought  of  more  than  matter.  Il»  has,  how- 
ever, prubtibly  the  merit  of  beiiiir  the  first  Roman 
who  wn>te  what  ia  usually  cailrd  history.  He 
was  not  above  his  contemporaries  as  a  politician ; 
h<'  was  a  party  man,  and  there  nre  no  inuic;\tion8 
of  any  comprehrnBive  vipw<i,  which  had  a  wlmle 
nation  for  their  object.     He  hated  the  nobiiitr,  as 
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a  man  may  do,  without  loving  the  people.  The 
bMt  editions  of  Sallnst  are  bj  Corte,  Lips.  1724 ; 
Gerlach,  Basil  182^—1831,  3  toIb.  ;  and  by 
Kritz,  Lips.  1828— 1834,  2to1s.^2.  The  grand- 
son of  the  sister  of  the  historian,  was  adopted 
by  the  latter,  and  inherited  his  great  wealth.  In 
imitation  of  Maecenas,  he  preferred  remaining  a 
Roman  eques.  On  the  &11  of  Maecenas  he  became 
the  principal  adviser  of  Augustus.  He  died  in 
A.  D.  20,  at  an  advanced  age.  One  of  Horace^ 
odes  (Carm,  iL  2)  is  addressed  to  him. 

Salmantitoa  (Salamanca),  called  Eelmailtifla 
or  Eemuuidiea  by  Livy,  and  Klmantiim  by  Po- 
lybius,  an  important  town  of  the  Vettonei  in  Lu- 
sitania,  S.  of  the  Durius,  on  the  road  from  Emerita 
to  Caesaraugusta.  It  was  taken  by  Hannibal.  A 
bridge  was  built  here  by  Trajan,  of  which  the 
piers  still  exist 

SalmOna  or  Balmflnfa  (SoX/u&i^,  XaXfimpta\  a 
town  of  Elis  in  the  district  Pisatis,  on  the  river 
Enipeus,  said  to  haye  been  founded  by  Salmoneus. 

SklmSnaufl  {Xa\funrt{n\  son  of  Aeolus  and 
Enarete,  and  brother  of  Sisyphus.  He  was  first 
married  to  Alcidice  and  afterwards  to  Sidero  ;  by 
the  former  of  whom  he  became  the  &ther  of  Tyro. 
He  originally  lived  in  Thessaly,  but  emigrated  to 
Elis,  where  he  built  the  town  of  Salmone.  His 
presumption  and  arrogance  were  so  great  that  he 
deemed  himself  equal  to  Zeus,  and  ordered  sacri- 
fices to  be  offered  to  himself;  nay,  he  erta  imi- 
tated the  thunder  and  lightning  of  Zeus,  but  the 
father  of  the  gods  killed  him  with  his  thunder- 
bolt, destroyed  his  town,  and  punished  him  in  the 
lower  world.  His  daughter  Tyro  bears  the  patro- 
nymic SalmontM, 

SalmSiiXiim  or  SalmSna  (SaAfu^yioy,  SoAm^^vi}  : 
C.  SiUmon),  the  most  E.-ly  promontory  of  Crete. 

SalmydMiufl,  called  Ealmydesiiu  also  in  later 
times  (1aXftu9iica6sj  'A\fu^rfaa6s  i  'SaXpLvB^- 
trios :  Midja  or  Mi4jek\  a  town  of  Thrace  on 
the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  S.  of  the  promontory 
Thynias.  The  name  was  originally  applied  to  the 
whole  coast  from  this  promontory  to  the  entrance 
of  the  Bosporus  ;  and  it  was  from  this  coast  that 
the  Black  Sea  obtained  the  name  of  Pontus  Amemt 
('A{cyDf),  or  inhospitable.  The  coast  itself  was 
rendered  dangerous  by  shallows  and  marshes,  and 
the  inhabitants  were  accustomed  to  plunder  any 
ships  that  were  driven  upon  them. 

S&lo  {Xahn),  a  tributary  of  the  Ibems  in  Celti- 
beria,  which  flowed  by  Bilbilis,  the  birth-place  of 
Martial,  who  accordingly  frequently  mentions  it  in 
his  poems. 

BalSnAi  SftlSnae,  or  Salon  {SaUma\  an  im- 
portant town  of  Illyria  and  the  capital  of  Dalmatia, 
was  situated  on  a  small  bay  of  the  sea.  It  was 
strongly  fortified  by  the  Romans  after  their  con- 
quest of  the  country,  and  was  at  a  later  time  made 
a  Roman  colony,  and  the  seat  of  a  conyentus  juri- 
dicus.  The  emperor  Diocletian  was  bom  at  the 
small  Tillage  Dioclea  near  Salona  ;  and  after  his 
abdication  he  retired  to  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
town,  and  here  spent  the  rest  of  his  days.  The 
remains  of  his  magnificent  palace  are  still  to  be 
seen  at  the  vilhige  of  Spalairo,  the  ancient  Spola- 
tum,  3  miles  S.  of  Salona. 

S&ldnXBE,  Cornilla,  wife  of  Gallienus  and  mo- 
ther of  Saloninus.  She  witnessed  with  her  own 
eyes  the  death  of  her  husband  before  Milan,  in 
A-  D.  268. 

BUdnlant,  p.  liemlna  ComSlIiu  ValAriAirai^  I 
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ton  of  Gallieniis  and  SakauDS,  gnDdun  «{ tb  ea- 
peror  Valerian.  When  his  ft^cr  sad  giindkiyr 
assumed  the  title  of  Angusbu,  ta  a.  d.  ^X  t:- 
youth  received  the  designation  of  Csmsi.  Ses^ 
years  afterwards  he  ms  left  in  Gsal,  sod  m  p: 
to  death  upon  the  capture  of  Qdcnax  h^Vj^ 
by  Poatnmus  in  259,  bemg  aboot  17  jem  cli 

telordflrom  {SoUmn  or  SoUitkmn\i  t>n  . 
the  Helvetii  on  the  road  from  Aventiaa  : 
Vindoniasa,  was  fortified  by  the  Bobbu  abcr 
A.  D.  350. 

Salmm  nvmeii,  a  tributary  of  the  &^ : 
Hispania  Baetiea,  between  Attegoa  sad  Ata^^- 

BalTiAana,  an  accomplished  eodesiastial  «::t: 
of  the  5th  centoiy ,  was  bom  in  therieimtj  of  Trr"-. 
and  passed  the  latter  part  of  bis  life  ss  sfn^f 
of  the  church  at  Marseilles.    The  foUowmp/^ 
of  Salvianns  are  still  extant :  —  1.  Advemt  i^ 
riHam  Ubri  IV.  od  Eederiam  Catkalia*.  :.^ 
lished  under  the  name  of  Timotheai,  sbooi  t.: 
440.    2.  DeProvideaiia%.<UGii>enatmtl^' 
de  JuitoDdpraeamiiqmeJ9die»lAbn,imTif^'- 
ring  the  inroads  by  the  barbarians  upoo  tbelv'^ 
empire,  451—455.    3.  EpMat  /J.,adi'^ 
to  friends  upon  fiMwHUr  Unpta.    The  be«  f^ 
of  tbeae  works  ia  by  Baluzinst  8vo.  Pszii,  1^ 

Q.  BalindiiBiu  Buflu,  one  of  the  esrij  b'* 
of  Octavian  (Augustus),  whose  fleet  he  coubs:'- 
in  the  war  against  Sex.  Pompehis,  t.c\i 
the  Pousinian  war  (41 — 40)  he  took  sn  kc» ^' 
as  one  of  Octarian^  legates  against  LAntacs^l- 
FulTia.  He  was  afiterwards  sent  mto  Gt^^ 
bonenais,  from  whence  he  wrote  to  U.  At-'^- 
offiering  to  induce  the  troops  in  his  ffOTiaee  w  -' 
sert  from  Octarian.  But  AnUmios,  vfap  i»^ . 
been  reconciled  to  Octavian,  betrayed  the  tnai' 
of  Salndienus.  The  latter  was  forthwiiij" 
moned  to  Rome  on  some  pietext,aDd  oahii ^  * 
was  accused  by  Augustus  in  the  senate,  is^ ' ' 
demned  to  death,  40. 

SalYliii,  the  leader  of  the  rcroltcd  sa-^ 
Sicily,  better  known  by  the  name  of  '^Tr^ 
which  he  assumed.     [Trtpbon.] 

Salvlufl  Jnliftaiia.     [Julunvs.] 

Bal^na  Otho.    [Otho.] 

BUna,  a  Roman  goddess,  the  penoi^,  ^ 
health,  prosperity,  and  the  public  welfnb  i^- 
firat  of  these  three  aenses  she  anivenci^v 
the  Greek  Hygieia,  and  waa  accordii^5n?^^*^\ 
in  worka  of  art  with  the  same  attribata  -•  •^ 
Greek  goddess.    In  the  second  mow  ^  ^" 
sents  prosperity  in  general    In  the  third  «v  * 
is  the  goddess  of  the  pablie  wel&re  {Soi^f^ . 
or  Amnoimi).     In  thia  o^iacity  a  temple  !^ '\ 
vowed  to  her  in  the  year  b.  c  307,  hr  ^  *^ 
C.  Junius  Bubnlcus  on  the  Qnirioil  }^\]' 
was  afterwards  decorated  with  psintiiu^  -^J 
Fabius  Pictor.    She  waa  worshipped  ^*^  ' 
the  30th  of  April,  in  conjunction  with  ^  ' 
cordia,  and  Janus.    It  had  been  cb#^^  ^ 
Rome  every  year,  about  the  time  ykhtn^^', 
entered  upon  their  office,  for  the  t^on*^*^' 
high-priests  to  observe  the  signs  fiv  the p"^*^... 
ascertaining  the  fortunes  of  the  repoUic  dons^^ 
coming  year ;  this  observation  of  the  vj^l   ' 
caUed  amgurium  SaUttHs.    In  the  tioe  a|  ^^ 
this  ceremony  had  become  neglected ;  hut  Aar* 
restored  it,  and  the  custom  afterwards  wj^.' 
long  aa  paganism  waa  the  reljpOB  of  ^^  ''' 
Salus  waa reptvaented, like Fortooa,  with*rjv- 
a  globe  at  her  ieet,  and  aoDMtinei  m  ^t- 
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pMtore,  pooring  from  «  pttan  ft  libttion  npon  an 
altar,  urand  which  a  lerpent  ii  winding. 
Salutlu.   [SALLuiTiua.] 
SaljfM  or  flallmrii,  the  moit  powerfhl  and  noit 
oelebnted  of  all  the  Liffoiian  tribes,  inhabited  the 
S.  coait  of  Qaol  from  ue  Rhone  to  the  Maritime 
Alpi.  Thflj  were  tzoubletoroe  neighboon  to  Mas- 
si  Ua,  with  which  city  they  frequently  carried  on 
war.    Thej  were  subdued  by  the  Romans  in  b.  c 
123  after  a  long  and  obstinate  struggle,  and  the 
colony  of  Aqoae  Sexttae  was  founded  in  their  ter- 
ritory by  the  consul  Seztius. 
flanidunltiii  Laeni  [Sdikhonitis  Lacus]. 
Samln.    [Samarobriva.] 
8&mliU  (Sat^td^m :  Heb.  Shomroo,  Chaldee, 
Shamxatn:  S«vuipf^t,  Sofiapftnrr,  Samarltes,  pL 
Xoftapttty  S(viapcrrai,  Samaiitae),   aft  Bibftfta 
(-Xtiaarlf:  Sebtutuk,  Ru.),  one  of  the  chief  dties 
of  Paleitiiie,  was  built  by  Omri,  king  of  Israel 
(about  B.C  922),  on  a  hill  in  the  mid^  of  a  plain 
aurrounded  by  mountains,  just  in  the  centre  of 
Paleetine  W.  of  the  Jordan.    Its  name  was  de» 
nved  from  Shemer,  the  owner  of  the  hill  which 
Omri  purchased  for  its  site.    It  was  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  the  chief  seat  of  the 
flolatroos  worship  to  which  the  ten  tribes  .were 
ail  dieted,  until  it  was  taken  by  Shalmaneser,  king 
rf  Anyria  (about  B.C.  720),  who  carried  away 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  of  the  surrounding 
country,  which  is  also  known  in  history  as  Samaria 
[  »e«  below),  and  replaced  them  by  heaAhen  peoples 
fmm  the  E.  provinces  of  his  empire.  These  settlers, 
>4>icg  troubled  with  the  wild  beasts  who  had  be- 
ome  numerous  in  the  depopulated  country,  sought 
n    propitiate  the  god  of  the  land ;  and   Ewr* 
loddon  sent  them  a  priest  of  the  tribe  of  Leri, 
V  ho  resided  at  Bethel,  and  taught  them  the  wor- 
Mp  of  the  true  Ood.    The  result  was  a  strange 
ustuxe  of  religions  and  of  races.    When  the  Jews 
i-mraed  from  the  Babylonish  captirity,  those  of 
tie  Samaritans  who  worshipped  Jehovah  offered 
»  aMi»t  them  in  rebuilding  the  temjde  at  Jem- 
i.'i-m  ;  but  their  aid  was  renised,  and  hence  arose 
If  lasting  hatred  between  the  Jews  and  the  Sa- 
iritans.     This  religious  animosity  reached  its 
ii:ht  when,  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Nothus,  the 
:i  (if  the  Jewish  high*prieit,  haTinf  married  the 
iii^hter  of  Sanballat,  goTemor  of  Samaria,  went 
•  r  to  the  Samaritans  and  became  hiffh^priest  of 
irmple  which  his  fother-in-law  built  mr  nim,  on 
t.  Geriaim,  near  Sichem.    The  erection  of  this 
riiple  bad  also  the  dfect  of  diminishing  the  im- 
rtaaee  oCthe  city  of  Samaria.   Under  the  Syrian 
rica  and  the  Maocabean  princes,  we  find  the 
Tv.e   of  Samaria  used  distinctly  as  that  of  a 
i'tince^  which  consisted  of  the  district  between 
lilee  an  the  N.  and  Judaea  on  the  S.    In  the 
-«ecutioa  of  Antiochua  Epiphanes,  the  Sama- 
icmped  bT  conforming  to  the  king's  edicts 
d^iciUiag  ue  temple  on  Mt.  Ckrism  to  Zeus 
Oniua,  BL  c:  167.    As  the  power  of  the  As- 
ifnn     priiwea    increased,    they    attacked    the 
larttana ;  and,  about  B.C.  129,  John  Hyrcanus 
:   and   deatzoyed  the  temple  on  Mt.  Oeriaim 
the   dty  of  Samaria     The  latter  seems  to 
e   been   aooo   rebuilt.     Pompey  assigned  the 
net   to   thm  province  of  Syria,  and  Oabiniua 
iird  tha  city  anew.  Augustus  gave  the  district 
f«*n>d,  who  gfeatly  renovated  the  city  of  Sa- 
a,  which   he  called  Sebaste  in  honour  of  his 
>R.       Slill,  as  the  Samaritans  continued  to 
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wonhip  on  Mt.  Oeriaim,  eyen  after  their  temple 
had  been  destroyed,  the  neighbouring  city  of 
Sichem  was  regarded  as  their  capital,  and,  as  it 
grew,  Samaria  declined';  and,  by  the  4th  century 
of  our  en  it  had  become  a  place  of  no  importance. 
Its  beautiful  site  is  now  occupied  by  a  poor  village, 
which  bears  the  Greek  name  of  the  city,  slightly 
altered,  via.  Sebutdek. — As  a  district  of  Palestine, 
Samaria  extended  from  Oinaea  {Jemn)  on  the  N. 
to  Bethhoron,  N.  W.  of  Gibeon  on  the  S. ;  or,  along 
the  coast,  from  a  little  S.  of  Caesarea  on  the  N.  to 
a  little  N.  of  Joppa  on  the  S.  It  was  intersected 
by  the  Mountains  of  Ephraim,  running  N.  and  8. 
through  its  middle,  and  by  their  lateral  branches, 
which  divide  the  country  mto  beautiful  and  fertile 
valleys.  For  its  political  history  after  the  time  of 
Herod  the  Great,  see  PiiLABariNA. — A  remnant 
of  the  ancient  Samaritans  haTe  remained  in  the 
country  to  the  present  day,  especially  at  NabUnu 
(the  ancient  Sichem),  and  have  preserved  their 
ancient  Torsion  of  the  Five  Books  of  Moses,  the 
only  part  of  the  Old  Testament  which  they 
admowledge.  This  version  is  known  as  thie 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  and  is  of  vast  importance 
in  biblical  criticism. 

Bamarotarlwa,  afterwards  AmWiiil  (Jatims), 
the  chief  town  of  the  Ambiani  in  Qallia  Belgica, 
on  the  river  Samara ;  whence  its  name,  which  sig- 
nifies Samara-Bridge. 

Bmnhaiia  QUftieum),  a  city  of  Assyria,  2  days' 
journey  N.  of  Sittace.  In  its  neighbourhood 
dwelt  the  people  called  Sambatae  (Xat»€drm). 

Brnnbaitaa  (Xa^Bvrral),  a  pe<^le  of  India 
intra  Gangem,  on  the  Lower  Indus,  near  the  island 
Pattalene.  The  fort  of  &vMtoi  or  Sehoim  in  the 
same  neighbourhood  has  been  thought  to  preserve 
their  name,  and  is  by  some  identified  with  the 
Brahman  city  taken  by  Aleiander. 

BlnJ  or  SimoB  {l/dfin,  Sd^t),  the  ancient 
name  of  Oephallenia.  [Cbpallbnza.]  It  was 
also  the  name  of  one  of  the  4  towns  of  Cephallenia. 
The  town  Same  or  Samos  was  situated  on  the  E. 
coast,  opposite  Ithaca,  and  was  taken  and  destroyed 
by  the  Romans,  b.  c.  189. 

Samla  {lafda :  Kiaiafa\  a  town  of  Elis  in  the 
district  Triphylia,  S.  of  Olympia,  between  Lepreum 
and  the  Aipheus,  with  a  citadel  called  **"***"■» 
(Xtttiuc6p)^  the  same  as  the  Homeric  Arene. 

Baminthiis  (Sd^tu^r :  nr.  PkikUa\  a  place  in 
Argolis,  on  the  W.  edge  of  the  Argive  plain,  oppo- 
site Mycenae. 

BanrnTntn  (Samnltes,  more  rarely  SamnRaa,  pL), 
a  oountrr  in  the  centre  of  Italy,  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  Marti,  Peligni,  and  Marrudni,  on  the 
W.  by  Latium  and  Campania,  on  the  S.  by  Lucania, 
and  on  the  E.  by  the  Frentani  and  Apulia.  The 
Samnites  were  an  oAhoot  of  the  Sabines,  who 
emigrated  from  their  country  between  the  Nar,  the 
Tiber,  and  the  Anio,  before  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  and  settled  in  the  country  afterwanb  called 
Samnium.  [Sabinl]  This  country  vras  at  the 
time  of  their  migration  inhabited  1^  Opicans, 
whom  the  Samnites  conquered,  and  whose  languaae 
they  adopted  ;  for  we  find  at  a  Uter  time  that  the 
Samnites  spoke  Opican  or  Oscan.  Samnium  is  a 
country  marked  by  striking  physical  features.  The 
greater  part  of  it  is  occupied  by  a  huge  mass  of  moun- 
tains, called  at  the  present  day  the  Moitti^  which 
stands  out  from  the  cental  line  of  the  Apennines. 
The  circumference  of  the  Matese  is  between  70 
and  80  miles,  and  iu  greatest  height  is  6000  feet 
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The  2  mott  importaiit  tribet  of  tht  SamitM  were 
the  ^n<hH  and  Bentri,  of  wfaamthe  fonnflr  Mcii- 
pied  the  S.  side,  and  the  latts  the  N.  aide  of  the 
Matese.  To  the  Condiiu  bebnged  the  towiu  of 
Aliifae,  Teleaia,  and  Beneventnm  :  to  the  Pantri, 
thoae  of  Aeiemia,  BoYiairam,  and  ScpiinB.  Be- 
aidet  tlieae  2  chief  tribet,  we  fiad  meatioB  of  the 
Coraceni,  who  dwelt  N.  of  the  Pentri,  aad  to  wfacm 
Ae  town  of  Aufidena  belonged;  and  of  the 
who  dwelt  SE.  of  the  Candini,  bat  who  an 
times  mentioned  as  dUtmct  fraai  the  Bamnitfa 
The  Samnitet  were  dutiognifhed  ftr  their  biaTeiy 
and  love  of  fieedem.  lenimg  from  thnrmeontaiD 
iaetaeMea,  they  oircixaa  a  great  part  of  Oamyairia  ; 
and  it  was  in  eooBeqaeBoe  of  Capua  applyuw  to 
the  Romani  for  aafiataaoe  againat  the  Saamtea, 
that  war  broke  oat  between  the  2  peopka  in  B.C. 
S43.  The  Romam  fonnd  the  Bamnilea  the  mott 
warlike  and  fonnidable  eaemiei  whom  tiieijr  had 
yet  onoountered  in  Italy;  and  the  war,  which  oam- 
meneed  in  S43,  waa  oontinoed  widi  few  inter- 
luptiona  for  the  apaoe  of  53  yean.  It  waa  not  till 
290,  when  all  their  btavett  troopa  had  fiallen,  asod 
their  country  had  been  repeatedly  laniged  in  every 
direction  by  the  Roman  legiona,  that  the  Samnitea 
aued  for  peace  and  tubmitted  to  tiie  au|iiemiay  of 
Rome.  They  never,  howcTer,  loat  their  lore  of 
freedom ;  and  accordingly  they  not  only  joined  the 
other  Italian  allies  in  the  war  againat  BJome  (90), 
bat,  even  after  the  other  allies  had  suhnitted,  they 
still  continued  in  anna.  The  civil  war  between 
Marius  and  Sulla  gave  them  hopea  of  reeovering 
their  independence  ;  bat  tb^  were  defeated  by 
Sulla  before  the  gates  of  Rome  (62),  the  greater 
part  of  their  troops  fell  in  battle,  and  the  remainder 
were  put  to  death.  Their  towns  were  laid  waate, 
the  inhabitants  sold  aa  slaves,  and  their  place  aop- 
plied  by  Roman  colonista. 

S&moa  or  8&nuu  {Xdfios :  ScS^os,  Samioa :  Grk. 
Satnot  Turk.  Susam  Adatsi)^  one  of  the  principal 
islands  of  the  Aegean  Sen,  lying  in  that  portion  of 
it  called  the  Icarian  Sea,  oS  the  coast  of  Ionia, 
from  which  it  is  separated  only  by  a  xuuiow  atiait 
formed  by  the  overlappmg  oif  its  £.  promontory 
Posidiura  (C.  Colonna)  with  the  W.^most  apor  of 
M.  Mycale,  Pr.Trogilium  (C  &  Maria).  This  atcait, 
which  \f,  little  more  than  8-4ths  of  a  mile  wide, 
was  the  scone  of  the  battle  of  Mtcalk.  The 
island  is  funnod  by  a  mnge  of  mountaina  extending 
from  £.  to  W.,  whence  it  derived  its  name ;  for 
"Xif^oi  was  an  old  Greek  word  signifying  a  moon- 
tain  :  and  the  same  root  is  seen  in  Same,  the  old 
name  of  Cephallenia,  and  Samothrace,  l  e.  the 
Thracian  Samoa.  The  circomferenoe  of  the  ialand 
is  about  80  miles.  It  waa  and  ia  very  fertile;  and 
some  of  its  products  are  indicated  by  ita  ancient 
names,  Dryusa,  Anthemura,  Melamphylloa  and 
Cyparissia.  According  to  the  earlieat  tiadxtiona, 
it  wai  a  chief  seat  of  ^eCariana  and  Lelegea,  and 
the  residence  d  their  first  king,  Ancaeus;  and  was 
afterwards  colonised  by  Aeolians  from  Leabos,  and 
by  Ion  inns  from  Epidaunia.  In  the  earliest  histo- 
rical records,  we  find  Samoa  decidedly  Ionian,  and 
a  powerful  member  of  the  Ionic  confedenu^.  Thu- 
cydide.<i  tolls  us  tliat  the  Samians  were  the  firat  of 
the  Greeks,  after  the  Corinthians,  who  paid  great 
attention  to  naval  aflysL  They  early  aopured 
such  power  at  sea  that,  besides  obtaining  poaseaaion 
of  parts  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Asia,  they  fomided 
many  colonies;  among  which  were,  Biaanthe  and 
Perinthua,  in  Thrace  ;  Celenderia  and  Nagidoi,  in 
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Cilkm;  CydMia,  in  Giele  ;  Bif aiawlils (?c>  V . 
in  Italy ;  and  Zanele  (Maoaana),  ia  Sicily.   Ar.  • 
a  transition  from  the  alSte  of  aa  heroic  anar:- 
thfoaglk  an  ariateoMgr«  to  a  iimaiaiir,  tW  i»  - 
be<wif  onbjcGt  to  the  Boat  dietiagniBhed  c!  :i 
a»calldl  tynota,  PocrcmATBi  (b.  c  532).  :r . 
irhnm  ila  pnaii  airf  a|ilmdiii  naiih«il  ihi ii  1 1  ■- 
pitdh,  and  Sanoa  arooU  fnibably  haw  beconi^ ; 
miateeaa  of  the  A^gMOt  hot  iat  the  man*^ 
PolycntoL    AtthMpoDod  theSniau  lutir 
tenaiiTe  «■*■"— "lial  inlaliiaia  wiA  £gyp^  *^  "■ 
obtained  from  Amaais  the  privily  of  a  m--- 
temple  at  KavatiL    Thair  eoHBWRe  cite 
into  the  interior  of  Africa,  paKtly  tkioosk  t' 
reiaticoa  with  Cyriw,  and  alao  by  bcsih  - 
aettlemcnt  which  thof  iftiilad  inniii  of  ibeii^  . 
7  dayg*  joamey  from  Thebaa.    The  Ssmiaia  : 
becuie  aubjeet  to  the  Peinan  c«p»,  noder  «r 
thegr  were  gOTenwd  by  tjmaita,  with  a  bri": ' 
temJ  at  the  time  of  the  Ionic  revolt,  miu.  - 
battle  of  Mycale,  which  aaade  them  iadep^'< 
a  c  479.     They  now  joined  <he  Alhemso  ^ ,  - 
deiacy,  of  which  thejcantmaed  independat:^ 
ben  nntil  m.  c.  440,  when  an  opportanity  a:"^  ' 
reducing  them  to  entire  aubjeetion  and  d»pr  •  . 
them  of  their  fleet,  wliieh  waa  effscled  by  F  < 
after  an  obatinate  laaiataaoe  of  9  montiM*  Lni'. 
(Por  the  detaila  aee  the  hiatanea  of  Greece-    i 
the  Pelopenneaian  waff,  Samaa  lield  fixm  to  Ar'- 
to  the  lut;  and,  in  the  liiatory  of  the  latttr  -' 
that  war,  tlw  iaiand  hBrwnaai  extremely  ic-  -' 
aa  the  head-qmvtan  of  tlie  eifled  dan--'  ' 
party  of  the  Athmiana.     Tranafened  to  .\>'-^ 
after  the  battle  of  Aagonotami,  40^  it  m*  ^■' 
reatored  to  Athena  by  tiiat  of  Gaidus.  3s.  '- 
went  over  to  Sparta  again  in  S90.    Soon  tn<. 
fell  into  the  faanda  of  the  Peniana,  bemg  cc-i.  •"• 
by  the  aatrap  Tj^^anea  ;  bat  it  was  reoo'  '"■'■ 
Timotheua  for  Alheni.     In  the  Social  tsr.  < 
Atheniana  aaeaeialaUy  defended  it  agaicr ;" 
tacka  of  the  eonfisderated  Chkas,  RhodiiLs  ^'■ 
Byiantinea,  and  placed  in  it  a  body  of  C'  '* 
roohi,  B.  c  852.    After  Alexander^  death    ^ 
taken  from  the  Atheniana  by  Podieou.  ^- 
restored  to  them  by  Poljraperchon,  SIP-   i  ' 
aubseqaent  period,  it  aeema  to  have  bccf  •' 
nominally  than  leally  a  part  of  the  Grec 
kingdom :  we  find  it  ei^^ged  in  a  \m  f 
with  Pciene  on  a  queatian  of  boandair,  «>• 
referred  to  Antioebaa  11.^  and  afterwards  t 
Roman  aenate.   In  the  Maoedonian  war,  Har 
taken  by  the  Rhodiana,  then  by  Phiiipi  a:  i 
by  the  Rhodiaaa again,  Ji.c.200.  In  the  Syr- 
the  Samiana  took  part  with  Antiochns  ti^  * 
against  Rome.     Little  further  mentioo  i» '  - 
Samos  till  the  timeof  Mithridalea,  with  whor> 
part  in  his  firat  war  againat  Rome,  on  the  CI 
of  which  it  waa  finally  nniied  to  the  pro»- 
Asia,  B.  c.  84.    Meanwhile  it  imd  greatly  drv  ;• 
and  during  the  war  it  had  been  wasKfi  i 
incursiona  of  piratea.     Ita  proaperity  was  ^"^-^ 
restored  under  the  propnetorahip  of  Q<  Cteef ' 
62,  but  still  more  by  the  veaidence  in  ito/>  5 
and  Cleopatra,  32,  and  afterwards  of  0<»'^'if' 
who  made  Samoa  a  free  alale;    It  was  favov  ^  i. 
Galiguh^  but  waa  deprived  of  its  fieedam  b}  |-^^ 
paaian,  and  it  aank  into  inajgnificaBce  as  esn;  ^ 
the  2nd  centuy,  althei^h  iu  ^•I"^^;^,,^ 
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found  atill  recorded,  under  the  cnpanr  Aof"" 
the  inscription  on  ifcaeoinB,  Safil««r«]pi(rtfr  u' 

—  Samoa  may  be  regarded  aa  alm«i  ^''  " 
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SAMOSJLTA. 

centre  of  Ionian  manners,  energies,  faixury,  aeience, 
and  art  In  very  ewly  timet,  there  was  a  native 
school  of  statuary,  at  the  head  of  -which  was  Rhee- 
cus,  to  whom  tradition  ascribed  the  invantiaB  of 
casting  in  metal.  [  RHOSCUfi,  Txlklbs,  Thiodo- 
KC8.]  In  the  bands  of  the  maut  school  aichi- 
tecture  flourished  greatly ;  the  Heraenm,  one  of 
the  finest  of  Greek  templet,  was  erected  in  a  manh, 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  city  of  Samos ;  and  the  city 
itself,  especially  under  the  gowiunent  of  Poly- 
crates,  was  furnished  with  other  splendid  weeks, 
among  which  was  an  aqoedoct  piened  tfaioogh  a 
mountain.  Samian  architaots  became  iiunoas  also 
beyond  their  own  island ;  at,  for  example,  Man- 
drocles,  who  constnicti>d  Darins^  bridge  over  the 
Bosporus.  In  paintmg,  the  aland  produced  Calli- 
pfaon,  TheodoruB,  Agatfaaidiua,  and  Timanthet. 
lu  pottery  was  celebrated  throaghout  the  ancient 
world.  In  literature,  Samot  waa  made  illustrious 
by  the  poets  Asiot,  Choerihii,  and  Aeechrion ;  by 
the  philosophers  Pythagoraa  and  Melissus;  and 
by  the  historians  Pagaeos  and  Dnrii. — The  capital 
city,  also  called  Samoa,  stood  on  the  &  £.  side  of 
the  island,  opposite  Pr.  Trogiliom,  partly  on  the 
shore,  and  partly  rising  on  the  bills  behind  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitheatre.  It  had  a  magnificent 
harbour,  and  numerous  apleBdid  buildings,  among 
which,  besides  the  Heraeum  and  other  temples, 
the  chief  were  the  senate-house,  the  theatre,  and 
a  gymnasium  dedicated  to  Eros.  In  the  time 
of  Herodotus,  Somos  was  nekoned  one  of  the 
finest  cities  of  the  world.  Its  mini  are  so  con- 
siderable as  to  allow  its  plan  to  be  traced :  there 
are  remains  of  its  walls  and  towers,  and  of  the 
theatre  and  aqueduct.  The  Heneum  already 
mentioned,  celebrated  aa  one  of  the  best  early 
sp^'cimens  of  the  Doric  order  of  arehiteetore,  and 
a>t  the  chief  centre  of  the  worship  of  Hera  among 
the  Ionian  Greeks,  stood  about  2  miles  W.  of  the 
city.  Its  erection  is  ascribed  to  Rhoecus  and  his 
sons.  It  was  bunit  by  the  Persians,  but  soon  re- 
built, probably  in  the  time  of  Polycrates.  This 
s<^-cond  tem^'Ie  was  of  the  Ionic  order,  decastyle 
dipteral,  'MH  feet  lung  by  189  wide,  and  is  spoken 
of  by  Herodotus  as  the  largest  temple  that  he 
knew.  It  was  gradually  filled  with  works  of 
sculpture  and  painting,  of  which  it  was  plundered, 
first  by  the  pirates  in  the  Mithridatic  War,  then 
by  Verres,  and  lastly  by  M.  Antonius.  Nothing 
is  left  of  it  but  traces  of  the  'foundations  and  a 
siii^rle  capital  and  base. 

8&iii5i&ta  (to  1afji6varu :  Soyietrorf^t,  Samosa- 
teubis :  Sumeitat),  the  capital  of  the  province,  and 
afterwards  kingdom,  of  Commagene,  in  the  N.  of 
Syria,  stood  on  the  light  bonk  of  the  Euphrates, 
N.W.  of  Edessa.  It  was  strongly  fortified  as  a 
frontier  post  against  Osrojfne.  In  the  1st  centuiy 
of  our  era,  it  was  the  capital  of  the  kingb  of  Com- 
magene. It  is  celebrated,  in  literary  history,  as 
the  birthplace  of  Lucian,  and,  in  church  history,  as 
tliat  of  the  heretic  Paul,  bishop  of  Antioch,  in  the 
3rd  century.  Nothing  lemaini  of  it  but  a  heap 
of  ruins  on  an  artiticial  mound. 

6ia9thrieB  {laiuAp^^  %aftoep^ia^  Ep.  ri 
Iduos  Bpffuciii :  ^afi6ep^K9t :  Safmothraki\  a  small 
island  in  the  N.  of  the  Aegaean  sea,  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Hebnu  in  Thrace,  (ran  which  it  was 
Z'\  miles  distant.  It  is  about  32  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  contains  in  ita  centre  a  lofty 
mountain,  called  Bfttee,  from  which  Homer  says 
that  Troy  eoald  be  leen.   SanothiiMe  bore  vario'ui 
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namet  in  ancient  timet.  It  is  said  to  faaTc  been 
called  Melite,  Saonneeus,  Leucoaia,  and  more  fre- 
quently Dardania,  from  Bardanua,  the  founder  of 
Troy,  who  is  reported  to  have  settled  here.  Homer 
caUs  the  island  simply  Samos;  sometimes  the 
Thraeian  Samot,  because  it  was  colonised,  accord- 
ing to  -some  aoceont^  from  Samos  on  the  coast  of 
Ana  Minor.  Samolhraoe  was  the  chief  leat  of 
the  warship  of  the  Cabin  [Cabiri],  and  was  cele- 
brated for  its  leligiont  nyiteriet,  which  were  some 
of  the  most  frunoas  in  the  awrient  worid.  Their 
origin  dates  from  tiie  time  of  the  Pehugians,  who 
are  stid  to  have  been  the  original  inhabitants  of 
the  itkuid ;  and  they  "enjoyed  great  celebrity  down 
to  a  very  tele  period.  Both  Philip  of  Macedon 
and  hit  wife  Olympiat  were  initiated  in  them. 
The  political  histonr  of  Saimothrue  is  of  little 
impe^aiMe.  The  omethmoians  fought  on  the 
side  of  XencM  at  the  battle  of  Salamis ;  and  at 
this  time  they  poneMed  on  the  Thncian  main- 
land a  fow  plaoei,  nich  at  Sdle,  Serrhion,  Mesam- 
bria,  and  Tempyia.  In  the  time  of  the  Macedonian 
kings,  Samotkniiee  appears  to  have  been  regarded 
as  a  kind  of  asyhmi,  and  Peraeas  accordingly  fled 
thither  after  his  defeat  by  the  Romans  at  the 
battle  of  Pydna. 

Im^iiMnuni,  tiie  name  of  a  petty  prince  of 
Emesa  in  SyruL^  a  nickname  given  by  Cicero  to 
Cn.  Pompeiut. 

Jmchnniatli—i  {l^yx^vptdBw)^  said  to  hare 
been  an  ancient  Phoenician  writer,  whose  works 
were  translated  into  Greek  by  Philo  Byblius,  who 
lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  A  considerable  fragment  of  the 
translation  of  Philo  is  preserved  by  Eusebins  in 
the  first  book  of  his  FraeparaHo  Evangrlica.  The 
most  opposite  opiniont  have  been  held  by  the 
learned  respecting  the  authenticity  and  value  of 
the  work  of  Sanchnniathon ;  but  it  is  now  gene- 
rally agreed  among  modem  scholars,  that  the  work 
was  a  forgery  of  Philo.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  with 
what  object  the  forgery  wss  executed.  Philo  was 
one  of  the  many  adherents  of  the  doctrine  of  Euhe- 

I  merut,  that  all  the  gods  were  originally  men,  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  in  their  lives  as  kings, 
warriors,  or  l^enefactors  of  man,  and  bcrnine  wor- 
shipped as  divinities  after  their  death.  This  dtxr- 
trine  Philo  applied  to  the  religious  system  of  the 
Oriental  nations,  and  etpecLilly  of  the  Phoenicians ; 
and  in  order  to  gain  more  credit  for  his  statenients, 
he  pretended  that  they  were  taken  from  an  an- 
cient Phoenician  writer.  Sanchnniathon,  he  says, 
was  a  native  of  Berytus,  lived  in  the  time  of  Semi- 
ramis,  and  dedicated  his  work  to  Abibalus,  king  of 
Berj'tus.  The  fragments  of  this  work  have  been 
published  separat<'ly  by  J.  C.  Orclli,  Lips.  1826. 
In  1835  a  manuscript,  purporting  to  be  the  entire 

.  translation  of  Philo  Byblius,  was  discovered  in  a 
convent  in  Portugal     The  Greek  text  was  pub- 

I  lished  by  Wagcnfeld,  Bremae,  1837.  It  was  at 
first  regarded  as  genuine,  but  is  now  universally 
agreed  to  have  been  the  forgery  of  a  later  age. 

■■■oas,  tangiu,  or  8emo  Banou,  a  Roman 
divinity,  said  to  have  l>een  originally  a  Sabine  god, 
and  identical  with  Herculeb  and  Dius  Fidius. 
The  name,  which  is  etymologically  the  same  as 
Sandtu^  and  connected  with  Saneire,  seems  to  jus- 
tify this  belief,  and  characterises  Sancus  as  a  diri- 
nity  presiding  over  oaths.  Sancus  also  had  a 
temple  at  Rome,  on  the  Quirinal,  opposite  that  of 
Quirinui,  and  dose  by  the  gate  which  derived  from 
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him  the  name  of  Sanqualit  partem  Thia  Hmctnary 
WM  the  nme  m  that  of  Dim  Fidiiu,  which  waa 
coniecrated  b.  c  465  bj  Sp.  Poatnmiui,  bat  was 
•aid  to  have  been  foanded  by  Tarqninioii  Snperbna. 

SaadrBoottiifl  (^Uu^^icorTor),  an  Indian  king 
at  the  time  of  Sdeacns  Nicator,  ruled  OTer  the 
powerfal  nation  of  the  Oangaridae  and  Pxaaii  on 
the  banks  of  the  Gangef.  He  was  a  man  of  mean 
origin,  and  was  the  leader  of  a  band  of  robben, 
before  he  obtained  the  rapreme  power.  In  the 
troubles  which  followed  the  death  of  Alexander, 
he  extended  hit  dominions  over  the  greater  part  of 
northern  India,  and  conquered  the  Macedonians, 
who  had  been  left  bj  Alexander  in  the  Panjab. 
His  dominions  were  invaded  by  Seleucns,  who  did 
not  however  succeed  in  the  object  of  his  expedition ; 
for,  in  the  peace  oondnded  between  the  two  mo- 
narchs,  Seleucns  ceded  to  Sandrooottus  not  only  his 
conquests  in  the  Panjab,  but  also  the  country  of  the 
Paropamisus.  Seleucus  in  return  received  500  war 
elephants.  Megasthenes  subsequently  resided  for 
many  years  at  the  court  of  Sandrooottus  as  the 
ambassador  of  Seleucns.  [MiaA8THBNS&]  San- 
drooottus is  probably  the  same  as  the  Cka$idra^itpta 
of  the  Sanscrit  writers.  The  history  of  Chaadra- 
gnpta  forms  the  subject  of  a  Hindu  drama,  entitled 
Mudra  Raktkoua,  which  has  been  translated  from 
the  Sanscrit  by  Pro!  Wilson. 

Bang&rliu,  Baag&ria,  or  B&gSrii  (SaTT^pioT, 
3^Y7«^(f,  ^ypceyos :  SaiBarijfdk\  the  largest 
river  of  Asia  Minor  after  the  Halys,  had  its  source 
in  a  mountun  called  Adoreus,  near  the  little  town 
of  Sangia,  on  the  borders  of  Galatia  and  Phiygia, 
whence  it  flowed  first  N.  through  Oalatia,  then 
W.  and  N.  VV.  through  the  N.E.  part  of  Phrygia, 
and  then  N.  through  Bithynia,  of  which  it  origi- 
nally formed  the  E.  boundary.  It  fell  at  last  into 
the  Euxine,  about  half  way  between  the  Bosporus 
and  Heraclea.  It  was  navigable  in  the  lower  part 
of  its  course.  Its  chief  tributaries  wen  the  Thym- 
bres  or  Thymbrua,  the  Bathys,  and  the  Qallos, 
flowing  into  it  from  the  W. 

Bax^^    [Sanoarius.] 

Sasnlo,  a  name  of  the  buffoon  in  the  mimes, 
derived  from  soano,  whence  comes  the  Italian  Zmmi 
(hence  our  Zomy), 

SannyrXon  (Sa^wp/Wv),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet,  belongbg  to  the  latter  years  of  the  Old 
Comedy,  and  the  beginning  of  the  Middle.  He 
flourished  B.C.  407,  and  onwards.  We  know 
nothing  of  his  personal  history,  except  that  his 
excessive  leanness  was  ridiculed  by  Strattis  and 
Aristophanes. 

SantSnes  or  8Ant5ni,  a  powerful  people  in 
Gallia  Aquitanica,  dwelt  on  the  coast  of  the  ocean, 
N.  of  the  Garumna.  Under  the  Romans  they 
were  a  free  people.  Their  chief  town  was  Me- 
diolanum,  afterwards  Santones  (SaitUe$),  Their 
country  produced  a  species  of  wormwood  which 
was  much  valued. 

8a5o5ras.    [Mascas.] 

Sapaei  (Saireibi,  Xdareuot),  a  people  in  Thrace, 
dwelt  on  Mt.  Pangaeus,  between  the  lake  Bistonis 
and  the  coast 

Baphar,  Sapphar,  or  Taphar  (2c(^ap  or'A^, 
iSdw^tap^  Td^apov,  Dha/ar,  Ru.),  one  of  the  chief 
cities  of  Arabia,  stood  on  the  S.  coast  of  Arabia 
Felix,  opposite  to  the  Aromata  Pr.  in  Africa 
(C.  Ouarda/ui),  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Ho- 
meritac,  a  part  of  which  tribe  bore  the  name  of 
Sapharltae  or  Sappharitae  (Xaw^MtptToi), 
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81^  {Samo),  a  small  riw  in  GsIEa  Cialpaa, 
rising  in  the  Apennines,  snd  flowing  into  tke 
Adruitic  S.  of  Ravenna,  between  the  Po  and  ^ 
AtemuL 

8ap«r.    LSisaAiaDAi.] 

Sappho  (Scnr^,  or,  in  her  own  Aeolic  diakc; 
Vdbr^),  one  of  the  two  great  leaden  of  the  ke^ 
school  of  lyric  poetry  (Aleaeui  being  the  otb?;. 
was  a  native  of  Mytilene,  or,  as  nme  sai^  e' 
Eresos  in  Lesbos.  Her  &ther''B  name  vis  So 
mandronymos,  who  died  when  ihe  vnt  oely  < 
years  old.  She  had  3  brothers,  Chuaxn,  Lui^ 
and  Euri^us.  Charaxus  vras  violentl j  ttpba^ 
by  his  sister  in  a  poem,  becsnie  he  bewBe  k 
enamoured  of  the  courtesan  Rhodopn  at  NaBcab 
in  Egypt,  as  to  ransom  her  from  ilsTery  it  z 
immense  price.  [Charaxus.]  Sappho  -wu  s- 
temporary  with  Alcaeus,  Stesidioras,  snd  Pita& 
That  she  was  not  only  contemponiy,  but  lii«l : 
friendly  intereoorae,  with  Alcaeos,  is  tboR  \ 
existiqg  fragments  of  the  poetry  of  both.  Of  ^ 
events  of  her  life  we  have  no  other  inisott^^ 
than  an  obscure  allusion  in  the  Parian Mvtie,s: 
in  Ovid  (Her.  zv.  51),  to  her  flight  from  Mmdr 
to  Sicily,  to  escape  some  unknown  danger,  betre^ 
604  and  592 ;  and  the  common  story  tbst b^c 
love  with  Phaon,  and  finding  her  love  nonqi:^ 
she  leapt  down  from  the  Leucadiaa  rock.  '^ 
story  however  seems  to  have  been  sa  inTesr^' 
kter  times.  The  name  of  Phaon  does  not  oecsr : 
one  of  Sappho^s  fragments,  and  there  is  no  rri^^ 
that  it  was  mentioned  in  her  poems.  As  i^'-" 
leap  from  the  Leucadian  rock,  it  is  a  mere  sifaf^  '- 
which  is  taken  from  an  expiatory  rite  coas?ckc 
with  the  worship  of  Apollo,  which  seeos  tib:* 
been  a  frequent  poetical  image.  At  Mp/^ 
Sappho  appears  to  have  been  the  centre  of  &  ^ 
literary  society,  most  of  Uie  memben  of  vki^  ^'- 
her  pupils  in  poetry,  fiuhion  and  gallsntiT.  M'>c  - 
writers  have  indeed  attempted  to  prove  tb: "' 
moral  character  of  Sappho  was  free  fnn  ^^  -I* 
proach  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  read  tbe  fiats^^ 
which  remain  of  her  poetry  withoat  beiif  -^^ 
to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  female,  ^s»^: 
write  such  poetry,  could  not  be  tbe  ^  ^^ 
virtuous  womui,  which  her  modem  spoh^  ^\ 
tend.  Of  her  poetical  genius  however  tbaeoss^^ 
be  a  question.  The  ancient  writers  agne  ^  '^' 
pressing  the  most  unbounded  admiratioo  i'  ^[ 
poetry.  Already  in  her  own  age  the  naa^ 
one  of  her  poems  so  affected  Solon,  tiiat  t^ /^' 
pressed  an  earnest  desire  to  leam  it  before  ^  ^'' 
Her  lyric  poems  formed  9  books,  bat  of  tbes'  ^^ 
fragments  have  come  down  to  u&  Tbe  »>•  ^ 
portant  is  a  splendid  ode  to  Aphrodite  (^^^^' 
which  we  perhaps  possess  the  whole.  Tt?  |^ 
separate  edition  of  the  fragments  is  ^7  - '" 
BeroU  1827. 

Saraaoae,  Saraagae  or  ea  (iafJ^nt^  ^^ 
ydtst  Herod.),  a  people  of  Sogdiana. 

Bar&TUB  (Saar\  a  small  river  in  Gaol  ^^    - 
into  the  Mosella  on  its  right  bank. 

Sard&n&pUufl  (Sopao^oAos),  the  lait  ^_ : 
the  Assyrian  empire  of  Ninus  or  Nioeveb.  °  '^ 
for  his  luxury,  licentiousness  and  effieminttj  '' 
passed  his  time  in  his  palace  unseen  by  soy  « .^^ 
subjects,  dressed  in  female  apparel,  and  bosp!^ 
by  concubines.  At  length  Arfaaoss,  satrap  d^\ 
dia,  and  Belesys,  the  noblest  of  tbe  Od^ 
priests,  resolved  to  renounce  allegiance  to  lOf »  ; 
worthless  monareh,  and  advanced  at  tbe  bea^ 
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a  fonnid&ble  ariny  against  Nineveh.  Bat  all  of  a 
sudden  the  effeminate  prince  threw  off  his  luzu- 
rioiii  habiti,  and  appeared  an  undaunted  warrior. 
Placing  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  he  twice 
tieA-ated  the  rebels,  but  was  at  length  worsted  and 
cbiiged  to  shut  hintself  up  in  Nineveh.  Here  he 
sustained  a  siege  for  two  years,  till  at  length, 
finding  it  impossible  to  hold  out  any  longer,  he 
collected  all  his  treasures,  wives,  and  concubines, 
and  placing  them  on  an  immense  pile  which  he  had 
constructed,  set  it  on  fire,  and  thus  destroyed  both 
bimsclf  and  them.  The  enemies  then  obtained 
possession  of  the  city.  This  is  the  account  of  Cte- 
slas,  which  has  been  preserved  by  Diodorus  Siculus 
uid  which  has  been  followed  by  most  subsequent 
writers  sod  chionologists.  The  death  of  Sardana- 
f  aIus  and  the  fall  of  the  Assyrian  empire  is  placed 
ii.  r.  876.  Modem  writers  however  have  shown 
that  the  whole  narrative  of  Ctesias  is  mythical,  and 
iiii*t  not  be  received  as  a  genuine  history.  The 
•->:end  of  Sardanapalus,  who  so  strangely  appears 
It  one  time  sunk  in  tiie  lowest  effeminacy,  and 
mtaediately  afterwards  an  heroic  warrior,  has  pro- 
>ably  arisen  from  his  being  the  same  with  the  god 
»ndon,  who  was  worshipped  extensively  in  Asia, 
)oth  as  an  heroic  and  a  female  divinity.  The 
iccoont  of  Ctesias  is  also  in  direct  contradiction  to 
iffodotus  and  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament. 
lerodotufl  places  the  revolt  of  the  Medes  from  the 
V»«yrianfl  about  710,  but  relates  that  an  Assyrian 
:in^dom  still  continued  to  exist,  which  was  not 
lf»uoyed  till  the  capture  of  Nineveh  by  the  Me- 
•an  king  Cyaxana,  about  606.  Further,  the 
rriters  of  the  Old  Testament  represent  the  Assyrian 
iLipire  in  its  glory  in  the  8th  century  before  the 
^hriatian  era.  It  was  during  this  period  that 
*iil,TigIath-piIeser,  Shalmaneser,  and  Sennacherib, 
ppear  as  powerful  kings  of  Assyria,  who,  not 
I  ii tented  with  their  previous  dominions,  subdued 
ime!,  Phoenicia,  and  the  surrounding  countries. 
n  order  to  reconcile  these  statements  with  those 
(  ('tesias,  modem  writers  have  invented  two  As- 
r  nan  kingdoms  at  Nineveh,  one  which  was  de> 
-  -red  on  the  death  of  Sardanapalus,  and  another 
I  b  was  established  after  that  event,  and  fell  on 
II*  capture  of  Nineveh  by  Cyazares.  But  this  is 
I  tir»*iy  irratnitous  assumption,  unsupported  by  any 
rid««nce.  We  have  only  records  of  one  Assyrian 
r  ;•  r»*,  and  of  one  destmction  of  Nineveh. 

Sardemisttf,  a  branch  of  M.  Taurus,  extending 
•  wardft  on  the  borders  of  Pisidia  and  Pamphylia, 

!ar  as  Phaselis  in  Lycia,  whence  it  was  con- 
[.tied  in  the  chain  called  Climax,    it  divided  the 
strict  of  Milyas  from  Pisidia  Proper. 
Sardfad  (2ap8/nF),  a  mountain  of  Mysia,  N.  of 
e  llermns,  near  Cyme.   The  town  of  Neontichos 
i»  boilt  on  its  side. 
8&rdi.    [Sardinia.] 
SardXnXa   (i|  lapiA  or  lapB^^   Q,  2ap96pot, 

SopSoZ,  A.  2ttp94:  subsequently  So^Mi'Ia, 
\p3c»ia^  or  ^€tp9riyia :  3cy>yoi,  2ap8<{i'tof,  Sop- 
viot,  S^ardus:  Sardinia\  a  huge  island  in  the  Me- 
rrranean,  is  in  shape  in  the  form  of  a  parallelo- 
tm,  upwards  of  140  nautical  miles  in  length  from 

to  S.  with  an  avenge  breadth  of  60.  It  was 
'v^ed  hj  the  ancients  as  the  largest  of  the 
djterranean  islands,  and  this  opinion,  though 
iaily  considered  an  error,  is  now  found  to  be 
red  :  aince  it  appears  by  actual  admeasurement 
It  Sardinia  is  a  little  larger  than  Sicily.  Sardinia 
I  in  almoat  a  central  poaition  between  Spain,  Gaul, 
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Italy,  and  Africa.    The  ancienta  derived  its  name 
from  Sardus,  a  son  of  Hercules,  who  was  worshipped 
in  the  island  under  the  name  o{  Sardm  paier.  The 
Greeks  called  it  Ichuua  ('Ix^^ira)  firom  its  r»- 
semblanoe  to  the  print  of  a  foot,  and  SandaliStit 
(2ayia\Mirif)  from  its  likenesa  to  a  sandal.  A  chain 
of  mountains  runs  along  the  whole  of  the  E.  side 
of  the  island  from  N.  to   S.  occupying  about 
l-3rd  of  its  surfi^e.    These  mountains  were  called 
by  the  ancients  Insani  Montes,  a  name  which 
they  probably  derived  from  their  wild  and  savage 
appearance,  and  from  their  being  the  haunt  of 
numerous  robbers.     In  the  W.  and  S.  parts  o' 
Sardinia  there  are  numerous  plains,  intersected 
by  ranges  of  smaller  hiUa ;  but  this  part  of  the 
island  was  in  antiquity,  as  in  the  present  day, 
exceedingly  unhealthy.     The  principal  rivers  ai« 
the  Termus   {Termo)   in  the  N.,  the  Thyrsua 
(Oristano)  on  the  W.  (the  largest  river  m  the 
island),  and  the  Flumen  Sacrum  (Urat)  and  the 
Saeprus  (fHmmemdoio)  on  the  E.    The  chief  towns 
in  the  island  were :  on  the  N.  coast,  Tibula  {Ports 
Polio)  and  Turris  LibyMonis ;  on  the  S.  coast.  Sulci 
and  Caralis  {Quliari);  on  the  E.  coast,  Olbia ;  and 
%lke  iatarior,  Omms  (Cbraeto)  and  Nora  {Nmri), 
—  Sardinia  was  very  fertile,  but  was  not  exten- 
sively cultivated,  in  consequence  of  the  uncivilised 
character  of  iu  inhabitanU.     Still  the  plains  in 
the  W.  and  S.  parts  of  the  island  produced  a  great 
quantity  of  com,  of  which  a  hirge  quantity  was  ex- 
ported to  Rome  every  year.   Among  the  products  of 
the  ishmd  one  of  the  most  oelebimted  was  the  Sar- 
domwa  herha,  a  poisonous   plant,  which  was  said 
to  produce  fistal  convulsions  in  the  person  who  ate 
of  it.      These  convulsions  agitated  and  distorted 
the  mouth,  so  that  the  person  appeared  to  laugh, 
though  in  excruciating  pain  ;  hence  the  well-known 
rinu  Sardonicut,     No  phuit  possessing  these  pro- 
perties is  found  at   present  in  Sardinia ;  and  it 
is  not  impossible  that  the  whole  tale  may  have 
arisen  from  a  piece  of  bad  etymology,  since  we  find 
mention  in  Homer  of  the  SapSdvior  y4\mt,  which 
cannot  have  any  reference  to  Sardinia,  but  is  pro- 
bably connected  with  the  verb  aoi^iy,  ^  to  grin.** 
Another  of  the  principal  productions  of  Sardinia 
was  its  wool,  which  was  obtained  from  a  breed  of 
domestic  animals  between  a  sheep  and  a  goat, 
called  miismones.     The  skins  of  these  animals 
were  used  by  the  inhabitants  as  clothes,  whence 
we  find  them  often  called  PetliH  and  MaatruoaU^ 
Sardinia  also  contained  a  large  quantity  of  the 
precious  metals,  especially  silver,  the  mines  of 
which  were  worked  in  antiquity  to  a  great  extent. 
There  were  likewise  numerous  mineral  springs ; 
and  large  quantities  of  salt  were  manufactured  on 
the  W.  and  S.  coasts.  — The  population  of  Sar- 
dinia was  of  a  very  mixed  kind.    To  what  race 
the  original  inhabitants  belonged  we  are  not  in- 
formed ;  but  it  appean  that  Phoenicians,  Tyrrhe- 
nians, and  Carthaginians  settled  in  the  island  at 
different  perioda    The  Greeks  are  also  said  to 
have  planted  colonies  in  the  island,  but  this  account 
is  very  suspicious.     The  first  Greek  colony  is  said 
to  have  been  led  by  lolaus,  a  son  of  Hercules ; 
and  from  him  a  tribe  in  the  island,  called  lolai 
('I<{Aaoi,  'IeAd«ioi,'IoAatif),  or  IlimHt  ('lAieij), 
derived  their  name.    These  were  some  of  the  most 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Sardinia,  and  were  probably 
not  of  Greek,  but  Tyrrhenian  origin.    Their  name 
is  still  praserved  in  the  modem  town  of  //io/o,  in 
jthemiddleofthe  W.  eoMt.    We  also  find  in  the 
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iiland  Corti^  who  liad  cimied  over  from  Conicft, 
and  Bahrif  who  were  probably  deacendanta  of 
the  Iberian  and  Libyan  meiceoaries  of  the  Car- 
tha^iani,  who  rerolted  from  the  latter  in  the 
first  Punic  war,  and  settled  in  the  moontains. 
At  a  later  time  all  these  names  became  merged 
under  the  geneial  appellation  of  terdi,  although, 
even  in  the  R<nnan  period,  we  stiH  find  mention 
of  several  tribes  in  the  island  nnder  distinct  namea. 
The  Sardi  are  described  as  a  rode  and  savage 
people,  addicted  to  thievery  and  lying.  — Sardinia 
was  luiown  to  the  Greeks  as  early  as  b,  c.  500, 
since  we  find  that  Histiaens  of  Miletas  promised 
Darius  that  he  woold  render  the  island  of  Sardo 
tributary  to  his  power.  It  was  oonqneied  by  the 
CarthaginiaDS  at  an  eariy  period^  and  continued  in 
tiieir  possession  till  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war. 
Shortly  after  this  event,  the  Romans  availed  them- 
selves  of  the  dangerous  war  which  the  Cartfa»> 
ginians  were  carrying  on  against  their  mercenaries 
in  Africa,  to  take  possession  of  Sardinia,  b.  c.  238. 
It  was  now  formed  into  a  Roman  province  under 
the  government  of  a  praetor ;  but  a  large  portion 
of  it  was  only  nominally  subject  to  the  Romans ; 
and  it  was  not  till  alter  mai^  yean  and  oumeroa^i 
revolts,  that  the  inhabitants  submitted  to  the  Roman 
dominion.  It  was  afrer  one  of  these  revolts  that 
BO  many  Sardinians  were  thrown  upon  the  slave 
market  as  to  give  rise  to  the  proverb,  **  Sardi  ve- 
nales,*^  to  indicate  any  cheap  and  worthless  com- 
modity. In  fiu:t,  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains 
in  the  E.  side  of  the  ishnd,  were  never  completely 
subdued,  and  gave  trouble  to  the  Romans  even  in 
the  time  of  Tiberius.  Sardinia  continued  to  be- 
long to  the  Roman  empire  till  the  5th  century, 
when  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Vandals. 

SardXs  or  Bardea  (ai  Idpitts,  Ion.  ^IdpBits,  con- 
tracted 2dpSTs :  'XdfUitotf  JuipSiarSs,  Ion.  ^apSi7}u6s, 
Sardianns :  Sarl^  Ru.),  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
&mou8  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  capital  of  the 
great  Lydian  monarchy,  stood  on  the  S.  edge  of 
the  rich  valley  of  the  Hermus,  at  the  N.  foot  of 
M.  Tmolus,  on  the  little  river  Pactolus,  30  stadia 
(3  geog.  miles)  S.  of  the  junction  of  that  river 
with  the  Hermus.  On  a  lofty  precipitous  rock, 
forming  an  outpost  of  the  range  of  Tmolus,  was 
the  almost  impregnable  citadel,  which  some  sup- 
pose to  be  the  Hyde  of  Homer,  who,  though  he 
never  mentions  the  Lydians  or  Sardis  by  name, 
speaks  of  M.  Tmolus  and  the  lake  of  Gyges. 
The  erection  of  this  citadel  was  ascribed  to  Meles, 
an  ancient  king  of  Lydia.  It  was  surrounded  by 
a  triple  wall,  and  contained  the  palace  and  trea- 
sury of  the  Lydian  kings.  At  the  downfall  of  the 
Lydian  empire,  it  resisted  all  the  attacks  of  Cyrus, 
and  was  only  taken  by  surprise.  The  story  is 
told  by  Herodotus,  who  relates  other  legends  of 
the  fortress.  The  rest  of  the  city,  which  stood  in 
the  plain  on  both  sides  of  the  Pactolus,  was  very 
slightly  built,  and  was  repeatedly  burnt  down, 
first  by  the  Cimmerians,  then  by  the  Greeks  in 
the  great  Ionic  revolt,  and  again,  in  part  at  least, 
by  Antiochus  the  Great ;  but  on  each  occasion  it 
was  restored.  For  its  history,  as  the  capital  of 
the  Lydian  monarchy,  see  Lydu.  Under  the 
Persian  and  Graoo-Syrian  empires,  it  was  the 
residence  of  the  satrap  of  Lydia.  The  rise  of 
Pergamus  greatly  diminished  its  importance ;  but 
nnder  the  Romans  it  waa  still  a  consideiable  city, 
and  the  seat  of  a  oo&TWtns  joridicus.  In  the 
nigtt  of  Tiberius,  it  wag  almoit  eatiraty  dettroyad 
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by  an  earthquake,  but  it  was  restored  bj  Uk 
emperor*s  aid.  It  was  one  of  the  eariiesl  khm  ^ 
the  Christian  religion,  and  one  of  the  7  cborcb-- 
of  the  province  of  Asia,  to  which  St.  Joha  ii- 
dressed  the  Apocalype  ;  but  the  apo6tle'&  laiigii&j' 
implies  that  the  church  at  Sardis  had  alr^y  s^ 
into  almost  hopeless  decay  (Rev.  iii.  U&ll).  L 
the  wars  of  the  middle  ages  the  city  was  esuEo 
destroyed,  and  its  site  now  i^eseits  one  of  Ut 
most  melan^ly  scenes  of  desolation  to  be  b^-i 
among  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities.  Tbu^b  .l> 
remains  extend  over  a  Urge  surface  on  the  p^ 
th^  scarcely  present  an  object  of  imparusi* 
except  two  or  three  Ionic  colnmns,  bdongicg  ".^ 
bably  to  a  celebrated  temple  of  Cybele.  T^ 
chief  of  the  other  remains  are  those  of  a  the^'-. 
stadium,  and  a  building  aqipoaed  to  be  the  ms.- 
house.  The  triple  wau  of  the  acropolis  csn  r 
be  traced,  and  some  of  its  lofty  towers  are  h\i^ 
ing.  The  necropolis  of  the  city  stood  on  the  IcrL 
of  the  lake  of  Gyges  [Gvoasus  Lacus]«  i^s. 
which  the  sepulchre  of  Alyattes  may  still  lie  ^-s- 

[AXYATTBS.] 

BardAom  or  BaidoideiiiiL  Hare  {rh  la^ 

or  Xap^wifiov  ir^cryos),  the  port  of  the  Mec.t  * 
ranean  sea  on  the  W.  and  S.  of  Sardinia,  stp^ritt 
from  the  Libyan  sea  by  a  line  drawn  from  tiif  p- 
montoiy  Lilybaeum  in  Sicily. 

Barepta  or  Btt«phtlia  {'24ps^Ba,  S^pcrra.  l> 
pawra :  0.  T.  Zarephath  :  Smra/ead,  SajA'iu,  - 
Txarphand\  a  city  of  Phoenicia,  aboat  10  r.-* 
S.  of  Sidon,  to  the  territory  of  which  it  bolt  v: 
well  known  as  the  scene  of  2  miracles  of  Il>^ 
(1  Kinss  xvii.)     It  was  celebrated  for  its  wio-. 

Sarf^tila  {Stnl  or  Stny^  a  tributary  of  ur 
Marosch),  a  river  in  Dacia,  on  which  was  sitibic: 
the  residence  of  Deeebalus. 

Sarlpihi  KontM    (vci  :iiipupa  ifni:  Ha:'^ 
Mouniavu)^  a  moantain-raoge  of  Central  Aa 
separating  Alargiana  on  the  N.  from  Aria  c  > 
S.,  and  forming  a  W.  part  of  the  great  c^^ 
the  Indian  Caucasus,  which  may  be  regarded  :>- 
prolongation  through  Central  Asia  of  the  cU^ ' 
Anti-Taurus. 

Bann&tae  or  Sanxdmitae  (2a^/u(riu,  S-a* 
XaupofiJereu^  Herod.),  a  people  of  Asia,  dve^' 
on  the  N.  £.  of  the  Palus  Maeotis  (Sea  o/A>'- 
E.  of  the  river  Tanais  (Z>ofi)   which  sf^^'- 
them  from  the  Scythians  of  Europe.    This  i*  ^ 
account  of  Herodotus,  who  tells  us  that  tk  >^^ 
matians  were  allied  to  the  Scythians,  and  »{•"' '  ^ 
corrupted  form  of  the  Scythian  language ;  an^  ]*' 
their  origin  was  ascribed  to  the  intercourK  ot  n; 
thians   with  Amaaons.      Strabo  also  Y'^ca  '-^' 
Sauromatae  between  the  Tanais  and  ihe  te^ 
but  he  elsewhere  uses  the  word  in  the  much  r ' 
extended  sense,  in  which  it  was  used  bj  ••' 
Romans,  and   by  the  later  geogrsphos.   [^^ 
matia]. 

the  £.  part  of  Folamd^  and  S.  part  of  Jiva^  ' 
Europe),  a  name  first  used  by  Kela  for  the  pij'v^ 
N.  Europe  and  Asia  eztendmg  from  the  Vi$<^ 
(Wisla)  and  the  Sarmatici  Montis  onth*  >^  • 
which  divided  it  frtim  Germany,  to  the  Rhs  ( '•:■! 
on  the  E.,  which  divided  it  from  Scythia ;  hooJff 
on  the  S.  W.  and  S.  by  the  riven  Ister  (itoai'J 
Tibiscus  {Tkew\  and  Tyias  (Dmtsbcr),  ^^ 
divided  it  from  .^nnonia  and  Dacis,SDa,&rt^ 
by  the  Euxine^  and  beyond  it  by  M.  Cmj^ 
which  divided  it  from  Colchis,  Ibeni,  tf^  Ar 
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bania ;  and  eztendiog  on  the  N.  as  far  as  the  Baltic 
and  the  unknown  regions  of  N.  Europe.  The  part 
of  thii  oonntry  which  Het  in  Europe  just  corresponds 
to  the  Scythta  of  Herodotus.  The  pi^ople  from  whom 
the  name  of  Sarmatia  was  derived  inhabited  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  country.  [Sarmatax.} 
The  greater  port  of  it  was  peopled  by  Scythian 
tribes ;  but  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  its  W.  part 
leem  to  have  been  of  German  origin,  as  the 
Vkxkoi  on  the  Baftic,  and  the  Iazyoxs,  Rho> 
LOXAM,  and  Hamaxobii  in  S,  Ruaaia  :  the  chief 
of  the  other  tribes  W.  of  the  Tanais  were  the 
Alauni  or  Alani  Scythae,  a  Scythian  people  who 
came  out  of  Asia  and  settled  in  the  central  parts 
of  Rtttsia,  [Alani.]  The  people  £.  of  the 
Tanais  were  not  of  sufficient  importance  in  ancient 
history  to  require  specific  mention.  The  whole 
country  was  divided  by  the  river  Tanais  (Dox) 
into  2  parts,  called  respectively  Sarmatia  Europaea 
and  Sarmatia  Asiattca  (^  iv  ZhpAitrf  and  i)  iv 
*A<rl<^  Xapfxtnla) ;  but  it  should  be  observed  that, 
according  to  the  modem  division  of  the  continent, 
the  whole  of  Sarmatia  belongs  to  Europe.  It 
should  also  bo  noticed  that  the  Chersonesns 
Taurica  {Crinua),  though  falling  within  the  speci- 
fied limits,  was  not  considered  aa  a  part  of  Sar- 
matia, but  as  a  leparata  country. 

Sarm&tlette  Portae  (al  Xapfurucai  r^Xai : 
Pass  o/DarieC),  the  central  pius  of  the  Caucasua, 
leading  from  Iberia  to  Sarmatia.  It  was  more 
commonly  called  Caucasiae  Portae.  [Cauca8U.s.] 
It  waa  also  called  Caspiae  Portae,  apparently 
through  a  confusion  with  the  pa»s  of  that  name  at 
the  E.  end  of  the  Caucasus.  [Caspiab  Portal] 
The  remains  of  an  ancient  wall  are  still  seen  in 
the  pass. 

Sam&titei  Xo&toi  (rit  Xapttaruch,  Bpnt :  part 
of  the  Carpathian  Afomiiaitu),  a  range  of  moun- 
tains in  oentnl  Europe,  extending  from  the  sources 
of  the  Vistula  to  the  Danube,  betxveen  Germany 
on  the  W.  and  Sarmatia  on  the  E. 

Bazm&tleiu  Ooeuiiu  and  Pontiu,  Barm&tlciuiL 
Mare  {Xapfioruchs  wK*ai>hs :  Baltic)^  a  great  sea, 
^vashing  the  N.  coast  of  European  Sarmatia. 

Sarmixegelhllift  (nr«  Vaehely,  also  called  Gra- 
dischte,  Ru.),  one  of  the  most  important  towns  of 
Dacia,  and  the  residence  of  its  kings,  was  situated 
on  the  river  Saigctia  {Strd  or  Strey),  It  was 
subsequently  a  Roman  colony  under  the  name  of 
CoL.  Ulpia  Tn^ana  Aug^  and  the  capital  of  the 
province  in  which  a  legion  had  its  head<qnarten. 

Samna  (Samo),  a  river  in  Campania,  flowing 
by  Nuceria,  and  falling  into  the  Sinus  Puteolanus 
near  Pompeii.  Its  course  was  changed  by  the 
^reat  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  A.  o.  79.  On  its  banks 
dwelt  a  people  named  Sanastea,  who  are  said  to 
}iave  migrated  from  Peloponnesus. 

Sardii  (2d^»i' :  0.  T.  Sharon),  a  most  beautiful 
and  fertile  plain  of  Palestine,  extending  along  the 
coast  N.  of  Joppa  towards  Caesarea;  celebrated 
for  its  pastures  and  its  flowers. 

Sarflolona  Siniu  {tapwriitht  ie6\wof^  also  vc^por, 
^^fAcryor,  and  w6trros  :  O.  of  Egina)y  a  bay  of  the 
Aega'-an  sea  lying  between  Attica  and  Aigolis,  and 
commencing  between  the  promontory  of  Suniom 
in  Attica  «id  that  of  Scyllaetun  in  Argolis.  It 
contains  within  it  the  islands  of  Aegina  and  Sala* 
mis.  Its  name  was  osnally  derived  from  Saron, 
king  of  Troesene,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been 
drowned  in  this  pwt  of  the  sea  while  awimmiog  in 
parmit  af  •  itag; 
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SarpSdon  (So^in^dwy).  1.  Son  of  Zi'us  and 
Europu,  and  brother  of  Minos  aiid  Rliadamaiithufl. 
Being  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  Mino6  about 
Miletus,  he  took  refine  with  Cilix,  whom  he  as- 
sisted against  the  Lycians.  [Milbtus.]  He  after- 
wards became  king  of  the  Lycians,  and  Zcuh  gi  anted 
him  the  privilege  of  living  3  general ioui.  —  2.  Son 
of  Zens  and  Laodamia,  or,  according  to  others,  of 
Evander  and  Deidamia,  and  a  brother  of  Chirus 
and  Themon.  He  was  a  L}'eian  prince,  and  a 
grandson  of  No.  1.  In  the  Trojan  war  he  was  an 
ally  of  the  Trojans,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
his  valour,  but  was  slain  by  Patroclus.  Apollo,  by 
the  coomiand  of  Zeus,  cleansed  Sarpedou's  body 
from  blood  and  dust,  covered  it  with  ambrosia,  and 
gave  it  to  Sleep  and  Death  to  carry  into  Lyda, 
there  to  be  honourably  buried. 

Sazpidon  ^omontorinm  (Sopm^fiwcta  htpa  .- 
C.  Liuan  d  Kapeh),  a  promontory  of  Cilicia,  in 
long.  34<'  E.,  80  stadia  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Calycadnns.  In  the  peace  between  the  Romans 
and  Antiochus  the  Great,  the  W.  boundary  of 
the  Syrian  kingdom  was  fixed  here. 

BarpedSnlfuii  Prom,  {h  "iaptrtiZoiviri  ixpa),  a 
promontmy  of  Thrace  between  the  ni<»nt]is  of  the 
rivers  Melas  and  Erginus,  opposite  the  inland  of 
Imbros. 

Sanaataa.    [Sarnub.] 

Sara  {Sar\  a  small  river  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Hispania  Tarraoonensis,  between  the  Prom.  Ne- 
rium  and  the  Minius* 

Saandna  (Sarsinas,  -&tis :  Sarsina^^  an  ancient 
town  of  Umbria,  on  the  river  Sapis,  ^.^^^  of  Ari- 
minum,  and  subsequently  a  Roman  niunicipium, 
celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  the  comic  poet 
Plautoi. 

flkuma  {6  ^dpos :  Seihan)^  a  considerable  ri^er 
in  the  S.  E.  of  Asia  Minor.  Rising  in  the  Anti- 
Taonis,  in  the  centre  of  Cappadocia,  it  flows  S. 
past  Comana  to  tlie  borders  of  Cilicia,  where  it 
receives  a  W.  branch  that  has  run  nenriy  parallel 
to  it ;  and  thence,  flowing  through  Cilicia  Cain- 
pestris  in  a  winding  course,  it  falls  iitto  the  sea  a 
little  £.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Cydnus,  and  S.  E.  of 
Tarsus.  Xenophon  gives  3  plethn  {:W.\  feet)  for 
its  width  at  its  mouth. 

flaao  or  Saaonia  Inaiila  (6</v<  no,  SaMonoy.Sassa\ 
a  small  rocky  island  off  the  coa&t  of  Iliyria,  N.  of 
the  Acroceraunian  promontory,  mucli  fnqnented 
by  piratei. 

Baaplrea,  or  -i,  or  Saplrea  {Xdtnrti(>ts,  Sao-vfi- 
po/,  Saiffi^f,  XJiinr§ip*s\  a  Scythian  people  of 
Asia,  S.  of  Colchis  and  N.  of  Af  edia,  in  an  inLmd 
position  (i.  e,  in  Armenia)  acconiinj;  to  Herodotui, 
but,  according  to  others,  on  tiie  coa^i  of  the 
Euxine. 

BaiiaaillTdim,  the  name  of  a  dyna&ty  which 
reigned  in  Persia  from  a.  d.  'J'.'(j  to  a.  o.  O'ol. 
1.  Artazefzaa  (the  Ardiahir  or  Ardshir  of  the 
Persians),  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  ihc  Sas- 
sanidae,  reigned  s..  D.  2*26 — 240.  lie  was  a  son 
of  one  Babek,  an  inferior  oflici  r,  who  was  the  son 
of  Sassan,  perhaps  a  person  of  bome  oousequence, 
since  his  royal  descendants  chote  to  ciili  themselves 
after  him.  Artaxerxes  had  served  with  distinctiou 
in  the  army  of  Artabanns,  the  king  of  Parthia, 
was  rewarded  with  ingratitude,  and  to<ik  revenge 
in  revolt  He  obtained  assistance  from  several 
grandees,  and  having  mot  with  success,  claimed 
the  throne  on  tho  plea  of  beiflg  descended  from  the 
andcDt  kiaga  of  PaiBta,  tha  progeny  of  the  great 
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Cyrus.    The  people  warmly  supported  his  cause, 
as  he  declared  himself  the  champion  of  the  an- 
cient Persian   religion.      In  226  Artabanus  was 
defeated,   in  a  decisiTe   battle  ;   and  Artaxerxes 
thereupon  assumed  the  pompous,  but  national  title 
of  *'  King  of  Kings.^*    One  of  his  first  legislative 
acts  was  the  restoration   of  the  pure  religion  of 
Zoroaster  and  the  worship  of  fire.     The  reigning 
bnuich  of  the  Parthian  Arucidae  was  exterminated, 
bnt  some  collateral  bianchet  were  sufifered  to  live 
and  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  Persian  grandees, 
who,  along  with  the  Magi,  formed  a  sort  of  senate. 
Having  succeeded  in  establishing  his  authority  at 
home,  Artaxerxes  demanded  firam  the  emperor 
Alexander   Severus  the  immediate  cession  of  all 
those  portions  of  the  Roman  empire  that  had  be< 
longed  to  Persia  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  and  Xerxes, 
that  is,  the  whole  of  the  Roman  possessions  in 
Asia,  as  well  as  Egypt.    An  immediate  war  be- 
tween the  two  empires  was  the  direct  consequence. 
After  a  severe  contest,  peace  was  restored,  shortly 
after  the  murder  of  Alexander  in  237,  each  nation 
retaining  the  possessions  which  they  held  before 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  ^2.  Sapor  I.  (Sha- 
pnr),  the  son  and  sueoMiV  of  Artaxeixes  I., 
reigned  240 — ^273.    He  canied  on  war  first  against 
Gordian,  and  afterwards  against  Valerian.     The 
latter  emperor  was  defeated  by  Sapor,  taken  pri- 
soner, and  kept  in  captivity  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life.     After  the  capture  of  Valerian,  Sapor 
conquered  Syria,  destroyed  Antioch,  and  having 
made  himself  master  of  the  passes  in  the  Taurus, 
laid  Tarsus  in  ashes,  and  took  Caesarea.     His 
further  progress  >vas  stopt  by  Odenathus  and  Ze- 
nobia,  who  drove  the  king  back  beyond  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  founded  a  new  empire,  over  which 
they  ruled  at  Palmyra.     In  his  reign  lived  the 
celebrated  Mani,  who,  endeavouring  to  amalgamate 
the  Christian  and  Zoroastrian  religions,  gave  rise 
to  the  famous  sect  of  the  Manichaeans,  who  spread 
over  the  whole  East,  exposing  themselves  to  most 
sanguinary  persecutions  from  both  Christians  and 
fire -worshippers.  ^3.  Eormiadas  I.  (Eormni), 
son  of  the  preceding,  who  reigned  only  one  year, 
and  died  274.  ^£  YaranM  or  Yararanes  I. 
tBaliram  or  Baharam),  son  of  Hormisdaa  I., 
-eigned  274 — 277.      He  carried  on  unprofitable 
wars  against  Zenobia,  and,  after  her  captivity,  was 
Involved  in  a  contest  with  Auielian,  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  attended  with  any  serious  results  on 
account  of  the  sudden  death  of  Aurelian  in  275. 
In  his  reign  the  celebrated  Mani  was  put  to  death. 
^5.  Yaranes  IL  (Bahram),  son  of  Vanines  I., 
reigned  277 — ^294.    H6  was  defeated  by  Cams, 
who  took  botti  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon,  and  his 
dominions  were  only  saved  from  further  conquests 
by  the  sudden  death  of  Cams  (283).— 6.  Ya^ 
ranei  m.  (Bahrain),  elder  son  of  Varanes  II., 
died  after  a  reign  of  8  months,  294.^7.  Kartea 
(Hani),  younger  son  of  Varanes  II].,  reigned  294 
— 303.   He  carried  on  a  formidable  war  against  the 
emperor  Diocletian.    The  Roman  army  was  com- 
manded by  Galerius  Caesar,  who  in  the  first  cam- 
paign (296)  sustained  most  signal  defeats  in  Meso- 
potamia, and  fled  in  disgrace  to  Antioch.     In  the 
second  campaign  Narses  was  defeated  with  great 
loss,  and  was  obliged  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the 
Romans,  by  which  he  ceded  to  Diocletian  Meso- 
potamia, fire  small  provinces  beyond  the  Tigris, 
the  kingdom  of  Armenia,  some  adjacent  Median 
districts,  and  the  lupremaqy  over  Iberia,  the  kings 
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of  which  were  henceforth  under  the  protection  d 
Rome.     In  303  Naries  abdicated  in  favcnir  of  kU 
son,  and  died  aoon  afterwards.^  8.  HonniaduIL 
(Hormni),  aon   of  Narses,  reigned    303 — %[< 
During  his  reign  nothing  of  importance  happeci 
regarding  Rome.  —9.  Sapor  XL  Poatomiia  (Sau- 
pur),  son  of  Hormisdas  IL,  was  bom  aft«r  d« 
death  of  his  fiither,  and  was  crowned  in  his  raotker'i 
womb,  the  Magi  placing  the  diadem  with  gre:. 
solemnity  upon  the  body  of  his  mother.  He  ituf^i 
310 — 381.     His  reign  was  signalised  by  a  cnri 
persecution  of  the  Christians.     He  carried  on  ir 
for  many  years  against  Cotnatantios  IL  and  U 
successors.     The  amies  of  Constantios  w«re  > 
peatedly  defeated ;  Julian,  as  is  related  elsf^vV^ 
[JuLiANUs],  perished  in  battle;  and  the  war  «2> 
at  length  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  Jovian  o»z^ 
to  the  Persians  the  five  provinces  beyond  th«  Ir 
gris,  and  the  fortresses  of  Nisibis,  Singan.  ^ 
Iberia  and  Armenia  were  left  to  tjieir  &te ;  -^i 
were  completely  reduced  by  Sapor  in  365,  asd  la 
following  year.      Sapor  has  been  sainanied  Ur 
Great,  and  no  Persian  king  had  ever  caused  s^ 
tenor   to  Rome  as  this  mooarch.  -^  10.  Arts- 
xerxes  H.  (Azdiahir),  the  successor  of  ^vs  IL 
reigned  381 — 385.     He  was  a  prince  oS.  r*y%. 
blood,  but  was  not  a  son  of  Sapor.  "^  U.  Sa^  £0. 
(Shapnr),  reigned  385 — 390.     He  sent  sa  ^ 
bassy  to  Theodosius   the  Great,   with  vfoLoL 
presents,  which  was  returned  by  a  Greek  aiU^j 
headed  by  Stilicho  going  to  Persia.     Owc^  ^ 
these  diplomatic  transactions,  an  axrangeaaest  «^ 
made  in  384,  according  to  which  Aimesna  a- 
Iberia  recovered   their  independence.  ^  IS^  Ts- 
raaes  lY.  (Bahrain),  reigned  a.  d.  390 — i^  ^ 
perhaps  not  so  long.      He  was  the  brochn  i 
Sapor  III.,  and   founded    KermanshalL,  s&H  • 
flourishing  town.  ^13.  YesdigerdL  (Todiljirio 
suraamed  Ulathim,  or  the  Sinnsr,  sonorfar.e'? 
of  the  preceding,  reigned  404—420  or  421.    Hf 
was  on  friendly  terms  with  the  aaperor  An»iiica> 
who  is  said  to  have  appointed  him  the  ^^ssxse 
of  his  infant  son  and  successor,  Theodoabi  '-^ 
Younger.     He  concluded  a  peace  with  ^jo^-* 
for  100  years.  ^14.  Yaranes  Y.  (BalniBX  >^ 
of  Yeadigerd  I.,  suraamed  Gour,  or  tbe**^!^ 
Ass,**  on  account  of  his  passion  for  the  chase  d 
that  anhnnl,  reigned  420  or  421— 448L    Hr  Y^^' 
secuted  his  Christian  subjects  with  such  seren^ 
that  thousands  of  them  took  refuge  wiihia  ti^ 
Roman  dominions.     He  carried  on  war  with  Ttc^ 
dosius,  which  was  terminated  by  a  peace  !•?  ^^ 
years,  which  peace  Luted  till  the  I2th  year  o.'  u- 
reign  of  the  emperor  Anastasius.      DnriK[  '- 
latter  part  of  his  reign  Varanes  carried  <m  ^^ 
against  the  Huns,  Turks,  and  Indians,  in  v!.^: 
he  is  said  to  have  achieved  those  valoivas  d?*-': 
for  which  he  has  ever  since  continued  to  be  a  :- 
vourite  hero  in  Persian  poetry.      He  was  sc^^- 
dentally  drowned  in  a  deep  well  together  with  &.? 
horse,  and  neither  man  nor  beast  ever  rose  ar-- 
from  the  fathomless  pit  a—U.  Yesdigvrd  IL,  »  - 
of  the  preceding,  reigned  448 — 458.     The  pen-^ 
cutions  against  the  Christians  were  renew^  \j 
him  with  imheard  of  cruelty.    His  relaiioBs  wit!: 
Rome  were  peaceful.  -^  16.  Homiiadaa  III,  (Har- 
mna),  and  17.  Perosea  (Piroie),  sons  of  the  f  rt^ 
ceding,  claimed  the  succession,  and  rase  in  am* 
against  each  other.     Peroses  gained  the  thrcme  by 
the  assistance  of  the  White  Huns,  agminst  wb<>c 
he  turned  his  sword  in  alW  yeaza.    He  perished 
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ill  a  great  battle  with  them  in  484,  together  with 
nil  of  hit  fons  except  Pallaa  and  Cobadea.  — 18. 
Fallal  (Fallaah),  who  reigned  484—488,  had  to 
contfit  the  throne  with  Cobades.     He  perished  in 
a  battle  with  hia  brother  Cobadea  in  488.^19. 
Cobadea  (Xobad),  reigned  488 — 498,  and  again 
Mil  or  502—531.     The  years  from  4.Q8  till  502 
nore  filled  up  by  the  short  reign  of,  20.  Zamai 
(Jamaspes).    The  Utter  was  the  brother  of  Co- 
bades, whom  he  dethroned,  and  compelled  to  fly 
to  the  Huns,  with  whose  aaaistance  Cobadea  re- 
cr>vered  his  throne  about  502.     He  carried  ou  war 
\vit)i  success  against  the  emperor  Anastasius ;  but 
in  consequence  of  the  Huns,  who  had  prerioualy 
been  his  auxiliariea,  turning  their  anna  against 
hull,  he  made  peace  with  Anastasius  in  505,  on 
n*c(iving  11,000  poimds  of  gold  as  an  indemnity. 
He  alio  restored  Mesopotamia  and  his  other  con- 
quctu  to  the  Romans,  being  unable  to  maintain 
Lis  authority  there  on  account  of  the  protracted 
u  .IT  with  the  Huns.    About  this  time  the  Romans 
c  •.'ittructed  the  fortress  of  Dara,  the  strongest  bul- 
wark against  Persia,  and  situated  in  the  very  fiice 
(»f  Ctciiiphon.    The  war  with  Constantinople  was 
r-nent'd  in  521,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
J oftin  I. — 2t  Choiroea  L  (Xhotrn  or  Xhoarew ), 
k'lriiunaed  NubumwAN,  or  **  the  generous  mind,*' 
r-./:i'»d  531 — 579.     He  carried  on  several  wars 
..t  i.»t  the  Romans.     The  first  war  was  finished 
*.i  .'.'.!  or  533,  Justinian  having  purchased  pence 
t    .ill    aunujd  tribute  of  440,000  pieces  of  gold. 
( ' . '  of  the  conditions  of  Cho&roes  was,  that  7 
<j;t-.  k,  but  Pagan,  philosophers  who  had  resided 
-opw  time  at  the  Persian  court,  should  be  allowed 
t  >  :i\e  in  the  Roman  empire  without  being  subject 
ti  th<^   imperial  laws  against  Pagans.    The  'Jnd 
nar  lasted  from  540  to  561.     Peace  was  concluded 
(>u  condition  of  Justinian  promising  an  annual 
trlute  of  40,000  pieces  of  gold,  and  receiving  in 
rftum  the  oessiou  of  the  Persian  claims  upon  Colchis 
.." !  I^zica.  The  third  war  broke  out  in  57 1«  in  the 
rcjTi  of  Justin  II.,  but  Chosroes  died  before  it 
« i<  concluded.     Choaroea  was  one  of  the  greatest 
<"  ;{•  of  Persia.     In  his  protracted  wars  with  the 
ii  wMjia  he  disputed  the  field  with  the  conquerors 
■  •  AfrKA  and  Italy,  and  with  those  verj-  generals, 
I  '    rv^s  and  Mauricius,  who  brought  Persia  to  the 

•  r  :.k  <*f  ruin  but  a  few  years  after  his  death. 
il.«  riupiro  extended  from  the  Indus  to  the  Red 
-^  .1,  uiid  Urge  tracts  in  Central  Asia,  perhaps  a 
;  rii  >.t  uf  eastern  Europe,  recognised  him  fvir  a 
:  :ii'-  ai  their  sovereign.  He  received  embassies 
iikI  {.resents  from  the  remotest  kings  of  Asia  and 
\  < .  .L.u     H is  internal  government  was  despotic  and 

n'\  but  of  that  finu  description  which  pleases 

•  rioiitalii,  so  that  he  still  lives  in  the  memory  of 
-  f  I't-raiana  as  a  model  of  juatice.     He  provided 

r  :i]t  the  want*  of  his  subjects;  and  agriculture, 

1  ■,  and  learning  were  eqmdly  protected  by  him. 

<.«iUMHl   the  Wst  Greek,  Latin,  and  Indian 

.  k  %  to  be  tnuishitcd  into  Persian.  ^  82.  Hor- 

iiada^  IV.  (Honnus),  son  of  Chosroes,  reigned 

-  -.'!)0.     He  con  turned  the  war  with  the  Ro- 

.«-,    which    had   been  bequeathed  him  by  his 

•  r«  bu^was  defeated  successively  by  Mauricius 

Hi-raclius.     Hormisdas  waa  deprived  of  his 

.    u   and  aubaeqnently  put  to  death  by  the  Per- 

•     Ari»tocracT.  ^ 88.*  varanea  VL  (Bahrain) 

.  iibis,  a  royaLl  prince,  usurped  the  throne  on  the 

>:  r*  of  lIormiaoM,  and  reigned  590 — 591.     Vn- 

'  to  maintain  tha  throne  against  Choaroea,  who 
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waa  supported  by  the  emperor  ^fauricins,  he  fled 
to  the  Turks.  ^  1^  Choiroet  II.  (Khoarn)  Pur- 
wil,  reigned  590  or  591—628.  He  was  the  son  of 
Hormisdaa  IV.,  and  recovered  his  iather*s  throne 
with  the  assistance  of  the  emperor  Mauricius.  After 
the  murder  of  Mauricius,  Choaroea  declared  war 
against  the  tyrant  Phocaa,  and  met  with  extra- 
ordinary Bucceaa.  In  aeveral  successive  campaigns 
he  conquered  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Palestine,  Eg}'pt» 
Asia  Minor,  and  finally  pitched  his  campatCbal- 
oedon,  oppoaite  Conatantinople.  A t  length  Heradius 
saved  the  empire  from  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  in  a 
series  of  splendid  campaigns  not  only  recovered  the 
provinces  which  the  Romans  had  lost,  but  carried 
his  victorioua  anna  into  the  heart  of  the  Persian 
empire.  Borne  down  by  liis  misfortunes,  and  worn 
out  by  age  and  fiatigue,  Chosroes  resolved,  in  628, 
to  abdicate  in  liiTour  of  his  sonMerdaza ;  but  Shir* 
weh,  or  Siroes,  hia  eldeat  aon,  anticipated  his  design, 
and  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  conspirators  seized 
upon  the  person  of  hia  father,  deposed  him,  and 
put  him  to  death.  The  Orientals  say  that  Chos- 
roes reigned  6  years  too  long.  No  Persian  king 
lived  in  such  splendour  aa  Choaroes ;  and  however 
fabulous  the  Eastern  accounts  respecting  his  mag- 
nificence may  be,  they  are  true  in  the  main,  as  is 
attested  by  the  Western  writers.  ^26.  SiroM 
(Shirweli),  reigned  only  8  months,  628.  He  con- 
cluded peace  with  the  emperor  Heraclius.  Tiie 
numerous  captives  were  restored  on  both  sid(4. 
Siroes  also  restored  the  holy  cross  which  had  bem 
taken  at  the  conauest  of  Jerusalem.  ^  26.  Arta- 
zarzei  IIL  (Ardiahir),  the  infant  son  of  Siroes, 
was  murdered  a  few  days  after  the  death  of  his 
father.  He  waa  the  hist  male  Sassanid.  After 
him  the  throne  was  disputed  by  a  host  of  candi- 
dates of  both  sexes  and  doubtful  descent,  who  had 
no  sooner  ascended  the  throne  than  they  were 
hurried  from  it  into  death  or  captivity.  ^  The  hut 
king  waa  Yesdigord  IIL,  who  was  defeated  and 
slain  in  651  by  Kaleb,  tiie  general  of  the  khalif 
Abu-Bekr.  Penia  now  became  a  Mohammedan 
country. 

SftMlUa,  a  town  in  Latium,  belonging  to  the 
territorj'  of  Tiber. 

S&t&U  (ri  2^raX.o^  i|  SarcUa).  a  considerable 
town  in  the  N.  E.  of  Armenia  Minor,  important 
as  the  key  of  the  mountain  passes  into  Pontus. 
It  Btood  at  the  junction  of  4  roads  leading  to 
places  on  the  Euzine,  a  little  N.  of  the  Euphrates, 
in  a  valley  surrounded  by  mountains,  325  Ronmn 
miles  from  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  and  135  from 
Trapezus.  Under  the  later  Roman  empire,  it 
waa  the  station  of  the  1 5th  legion.  Notwithstand> 
ing  the  abave  indications,  iu  site  has  not  yet  been 
identified  with  certainty. 

UtarchM,  a  Scythian  tribe  on  the  E.  coast  of 
the  Tanric  Chenonesus. 

ftitlflttla  (Saticulanus),  a  town  of  Samnium, 
situated  upon  a  mountain  on  the  frontiers  of 
Campania,  probably  upon  one  of  the  furthest 
heights  of  the  mountain  chain  of  Cojazzo,  It  was 
conquered  by  the  Romana  and  colonised  b.c  313. 

Satnldla  {XaTwi6us:  7iu/a),  a  river  in  the  S. 
of  the  Troad,  riaing  in  M.  Ida,  and  flonnng  \V. 
into  the  Aegean  N.  of  Prom.  Lcctum,  between 
Larissa  and  Hamaxitua. 

Satrlcnm  (Satricanua :  CataU  di  Conra),  a  town 
in  Latium,  near  Antium,  to  the  territory  of  which 
it  belonged.     It  waa  destroyed  by  the  Romans. 

Mttraa  Ptlna  (Lfiyo  di  Paola},  a  lake  or  marsh 
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in  T^alium,  formed  by  the  river  Njmphaeas,  and 
near  the  promontory  Circeium. 

S&ttirTam  or  SatveiTim  (Saiuroy,  a  town  in 
the  S.  of  Italy  near  Tarentum,  oelebmted  for  its 
horses.     (Ilor.  ^Sb/.  i.  6.  59.) 

Batnmla.  1.  An  ancient  name  of  Italy  [Italia]. 
—•  2.  (Saturninus :  Saiumia\  fbnnerly  called  Au- 
riniaf  nn  nnrieut  tonm  of  Etniria,  taid  to  haye 
been  fouiidid  by  the  Pekagians,  was  sitnated  in 
the  territory  of  Caletra,  on  the  road  from  Rome  to 
Cosa,  about  20  miles  from  the  sea.  It  was  colo- 
nised by  the  Romans,  B.  c.  183.  The  ancient 
town  was  r.tther  more  than  2  miles  in  circuit,  and 
there  are  still  remains  of  its  walls  and  tombs. 

BatnmlnuB  I.,  one  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  was 
a  general  of  Valeri.tn,  by  whom  he  was  much  be- 
loved. Di.^gusted  by  the  debauchery  of  Qallie- 
nus,  he  accepted  from  the  soldiers  the  title  of 
emperor,  but  \vm  put  to  death  by  the  troops, 
who  could  not  endure  the  stemess  of  his  discipline. 
The  cuuiitry,  ho  never,  in  which  these  events  took 
place,  is  not  mentioned.— *IL,  a  native  of  Oaul, 
and  nn  able  oHicer,  was  appointed  by  Aurelian 
commander  of  the  Eastern  frontier,  and  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  at  Alexandria  daring  the  reign  of 
Probus.  lie  was  eventually  slain  by  the  soldiers 
of  Probus,  although  the  emperor  would  willingly 
have  Bp.'ired  his  life. 

SatoniXniis,  L.  Aa,tOnIiu,  governor  of  Upper 
Germany  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  taised  a  re- 
bellion against  that  emperor,  A.D.  91,  but  was 
defeated  and  put  to  death  byAppiui  Mazimus, 
the  general  of  Domitian. 

SstnrxiIxLUS,  L.  Appnleiiui,  the  celebrated  de- 
magogue, was  quaestor,  B.a  104,  and  tribune 
of  the  plebs  for  the  first  time,  102.  He  entered 
into  a  close  alliance  vnlh,  Marius  and  his  Mends, 
and  soon  acquired  great  popularity.  He  became  a 
candidaut  for  the  tribunate  for  the  2nd  time,  100. 
At  the  same  time  Qlaucia,  who  next  to  Satuminus 
was  the  greatest  demagogue  of  the  day,  offered 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  praetorship,  and 
Marius  for  the  consulship.  Marius  and  Glancia 
carried  their  elections  ;  but  A.  Nonius,  a  partizan 
of  the  aristocracy,  was  chosen  tribune  instead  of 
Satuminus-  Nonius,  however,  was  murdered  on 
the  same  evening  by  the  emissaries  of  Glaucia 
and  Satuminus ;  and  early  the  following  morn- 
ing, Satuminus  was  chosen  to  fill  up  the  vacancy. 
As  soon  as  be  had  entered  upon  his  tribunate, 
he  brought  forward  an  agrarian  law,  which  led 
to  the  banishment  of  Metellus  Numidicus,  as  is 
related  oUewhere.  [Mktbllus,  No.  10.]  Satur- 
ninus  proposed  other  popular  measures,  such  as 
a  Lex  Frumentaria,  and  a  law  for  founding  new 
colonies  in  Sicily,  Achaia,  and  Macedonia.  In  the 
comitia  for  the  election  of  the  magistrates  for  the 
following  year,  Satuminus  obtained  the  tribtmate 
for  the  thiixl  time,  and  along  with  him  there  was 
chosen  a  certain  Equitius,  a  ranaway  slave,  who 
pretended  to  be  a  son  of  Tib.  Gracchus.  Glaucia 
was  at  the  same  time  a  candidate  for  the  consul- 
ship ;  the  two  other  candidates  were  M.  Antonius 
and  C.  Menimius.  The  election  of  M.  Antonius 
«*aa  certain,  and  the  stmggle  lay  between  Glauda 
and  Memmius.  As  the  latter  seemed  likely  to 
carry  his  election,  Satuminus  and  Glaucia  hired 
some  ruffiauB  who  murdered  him  openly  in  tlie 
comitia.  This  last  act  produced  a  complete  reaction 
against  Satuminus  and  his  associates.  The  senate 
declared  them   public  enemies,  and  ordered  the 
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consuls  to  put  them  down  by  fovce.    llsries  «a: 
unwilling  to  act  against  his  friends,  bat  he  bd  r  - 
alternative,  and  his  backwardnefls  wv  oampast: . 
by  the  seal  of  others.     Driven  out  of  the  fcrc: 
Satuminus,   Olauda,  and  the  quaestor  Sasi^.j 
took  lefiige  in  the  CapitoU  but  the  partisans  A  i 
senate  cut  off  the  pipes  which  snp{Uied  the  Ci^ 
with  water.     Unable  to  hold  oat  aay  loiMper.  tf - 
surrendered  to   Marius.     The   latter  did  all 
could  to  save  their  lives:  as  soon  as  they  desnrc 
from  the  Capitol,  he  pbced  them  far'ttanir. 
the  Curia  Hostilia,  but  the  mob  polled  off  tk  r 
of  the  senate-hoDse,  and  prited  them  with  dv  r 
till  they  died.     The  senate  gave  their  ssactic 
these  proceedings  by  rewaxding  with  the  cor- 
ship  a  slave  of  the  name  of  S»Ta,  who  dc 
the  honour  of  having  killed  Satuminus.    >'^' 
40  years  after  these  events,  the  tribuns  TL- 
bienus  accused  an  aged  senator  Kabirius,  of  If:  • 
been  the  murderer  of  Satnminua     An  aersz: ' 
this  trial  is  given  elsewhere.    ^Rabi&ii~s.] 

SfttDrnlniu,  ClandXiu,  a  jnnst  &«a  v^v 
L&er  Singularis  de  Poenit  J*agaMorBm  tken  a  . 
single  excerpt  in  the  OigesL  He  was  ^:' 
under  Antoninus  Pius. 

BStnniXziiu,  Pompdins,  a  conterapnairi^" 
younger  Pliny,  is  praised  by  the  latter  »  >  > 
tii^ished  orator,  historian,  and  poet    Se«as: " 
Pliny  Is  letters  are  addressed  to  him. 

flfitnminiit,  C. Sentins.    1.  Pnpnecsr ^'H- 
cedonia  during  the  Social  war,  and  prolaVr ' 
some  time  afterwards.   He  defeated  the  Tbacr* . 
who  had  in%-aded  his  province. -« 2.  One  oft 
persons  of  distinguished  rank  who  desoted  N. 
Pompeius  in  &  c.  35,  and  passed  over  to  Otsn 
He  was  consul  in  1 9,  and  was  afterwards  ve^-' 
to  the  government  of  Syria.     Tktee  soBf  J  s 
tnminus  aceompanied  him  as  legati  to  Svris.  ^ 
were  present  with   their   father   at  tJw  era. 
Herod^  sons  at  Berytus  in  b.  c  6, 

Sfttomlmui,  Yeniilfiiiit,  a  Romas  j^-  * 
said  to  have  beai  a  pupil  of  Psipmiaaisk  ^  ^ 
consiliarius  of  Alexander  Serems.  !%£»  2.';  V^ 
excerpts  from  his  writings  in  the  D^ot 

SatnrnXuB,  that  is,  a  son  of  Sbsrss.  xr: 
accordingly  used  as  a  surname  of  Jiipits.Nf7't£:% 
and  Pluto.  For  the  same  reason  the  mb£  ^  &h 
tnrnia  is  given  both  to  Juno  and  Vestau 

Satnnms,  a  mythical  king  of  ItsJy  t^  «t-r 
was  ascribed  the  introduction  of  ^rkcim:^  - 
the  habits  of  civilised  lifis  in  genexaL     The  r- 
is  connected  with  the  verb  tero^  aeri,  mhe^- 
Romans  invariably  identified  Satnmus  vr 
Greek  Cronos,  and  hence  made   the  kr^" 
fsithet  of  Jupiter,   Neptune,    Pluto,    Jil:-  ^' 
[Cronos]  ;   but  there  is  in  reality  no  nees.*^-^ 
between  the  attributes  of  the  two  deili<&  - 
that  both  were  n^arded  as  the  most  asc&  >    * 
vinlties  in  their  respective  countries^     Ti»  ^  "' 
blance  is  much  stronger  between   Desans  "- 
Satmn,  for  all  that  the  Greeks  asexibe  t*  ^- 
Demeter  is  ascribed  by  the  Italians  to  S*"^" 
Satumus,  then,  deriving  his  name  from  se'*^-- 
justly  called  the  introducer  of  civilisarioD  tsid  - 
order,  both  of  which  are  inseparably  coct'  - 
with  agriculture.     His  rekn  is  oooeeived  f*^  ' 
same  reason  to  have  been  ue  golden  age  cf  Ti 
and  more  especially  of  the  Aborigines,  hb  is>  *- 
As  agricultural  industry  is  the  soarec  «f  «'- 
and  plenty,  his  wife  was  Ops,  the 
of  plenty.     The  story  ran  that  the  god 
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Italy,  in  the  reign  of  Janus,  by  whom  he  was 
hoipitably  iceeived,  and  that  he  fonned  a  Mttle* 
ment  on  the  Capitoline  hill,  which  was  hence 
called  the  Batomian  htU.    At  the  foot  of  that  hiU, 
on  the  road  leading  up  to  the  Capitol,  then  stood 
in  aftertioief  the  temple  of  Saturn.    Satom  then 
taught  the  people  agricnltore,   ffuppressed  their 
samge  mode  of  life,  and  introdoced  amooff  them 
eiTiiisation  and  morality.    The  result  was  that  the 
whole  ooontry  was  called  Satnmia  or  the  land  of 
plenty.    Satom  was  suddenly  removed  from  earth 
to  the  abodes  of  the  gods,  whereupon  Janus  erected 
an  altar  to  him  in  the  forum.    It  is  further  related 
that  I^tium  receired  its  name  (from  lateo)  from 
this  disappearance  of  Saturn,  who  for  the  same 
reason  was  regarded  by  some  as  a  divinity  of  the 
nether  world.     Respecting  the  festiTal  solenmised 
by  the  Romans  in  honour  of  Saturn,  see  DiaL  of 
Antia.  t.  v.  Sahiimalia.     The  atatue  of  Satninua 
was  hollow  and  filled  with  oil,  probsbly  to  denote 
the  fertility  of  Latium  in  olivea ;  in  his  hand  he 
held  a  crooked  pruning  knife,  and  his  feet  were 
nnuunded  with  a  woollen  riband.     In  the  pedi- 
ment of  the  temple  of  Saturn  were  seen  two  figures 
re«ombling  Tritons,  with  horns,  and  whose  lower 
fxtrenuties  grew  out  of  the  ground ;  the  temple 
tts«If  was  used  as  the  treasury  of  the  state,  and 
nanr  laws  also  were  deposited  in  it. 

Atfti  {2drvpOi\  the  name  of  a  clasa  of  beings 
n  Onek  mythology,  who  are  inseparably  con- 
tected  with  the  worship  of  Dionysus,  and  represent 
he  luxuriant  rital  powers  of  nature.  Homer  does 
lot  mention  the  Satyrs.  Hesiod  describes  them 
s  a  nee  good  for  nothing  and  unfit  for  work, 
rfaey  are  commonly  said  to  be  the  sons  of 
{ennet  and  Iphthima,  or  of  the  Naiads.  The 
Iat3m  are  represented  with  bristly  hair,  the  note 
i>and  and  somewhat  turned  upwards,  the  ears 
0  in  ted  at  the  top  like  those  ot  nimals,  with  2 
nail  horns  growing  out  of  the  top  of  the  forehead, 
od  with  a  tail  like  that  of  a  hone  or  goat  In 
'orkj  of  art  they  are  represented  at  diflcrent 
a^TM  of  life ;  the  older  ones  were  commonly  called 
ileni,  and  the  younger  ones  are  termed  SatyriscL 
he  Satyn  are  always  described  as  fend  of  wine, 
rheoce  they  often  appear  either  with  a  cup  or  a 
rrsQs  in  their  hand),  and  of  eyery  kbid  of 
nvoal  pleasure,  whence  they  are  seen  sleeping, 
xyiag  musical  instroments,  or  engaged  in  toIud- 
(uia  daaeea  with  nympha.  Like  all  the  goda 
\  4'lling  in  forests  and  fields,  they  wen  orcatly 
r>a(ded  by  mortals.  Later  writers,  especially  the 
ncriAn  poeta,  confound  the  Satyn  with  the  Italian 
ftnni,  and  accordingly  represent  them  with  huger 
ma  and  goats*  feet,  although  originally  they 
rt*  qnita  distinct  kinds  of  beinga.  Satyn  usually 
p^ear  with  flutes,  the  thyrsus,  minx,  the  shep- 
tl  "•  staflT,  cups  or  bags  filled  with  wine  ;  they  are 
^aed  with  the  skins  of  animals,  and  wear  wreaths 
i'i»e«  rrj  or  fir.  Representationfl  of  them  an 
f  wery  nnmerous,  but  the  most  celebrated  in 
i  •  I II  sty  waa  the  Satyr  of  Praxiteles  at  Athens. 
(a^tj^nui  (2drvpot).  L  L  King  of  Bosporus, 
■f  a  son  of  Spartectts  I.,  and  reigned  b.  c.  407  or 
-393.  He  maintained  fiiendiy  nlations  with 
i^ns.  He  was  slain  at  the  si<*ge  of  Thcudesia 
\*>3^  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Leuoon.«* 
I.,  king  of  Bosporus,  was  the  eldest  of  the  sons 
'n«-riaades  I.,  whom  he  succeeded  in  311,  but 
n «  <I  onlr  9  months. ^8.  A  distinguished  comic 
r  nt  Athens,  is  said  to  have  given  instructions 
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to  D«moatbenes  in  the  art  of  giving  ^  effect  to 
his  speeches  by  appropriate  aeticn.«*4.  A  dis- 
tinguMhed  Peripatetic  philosopher  and  historian, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Phalopator,  if 
not  later.  He  wrcte  a  collection  of  biognpUes, 
aaoDg  which  wen  lives  of  Philip  and  Demosthenasi 
and  which  ia  firaquently  cited  by  ancient  wrilen. 
-«*fi.  A  pbyaidan  in  the  2nd  oentory  alter  Christ, 
who  wnte  some  woika,  which  an  no  loQgw 
extant 

Smwhoa.    [Arab.] 

tenMnf.  L  C,  quaestor  &  c.  100,  was  e&eof 
the  pntinns  of  Satuniniia,  took  nfooe  with  Urn 
in  the  capitol,  and  was  slain  along  witk  his  leader, 
when  they  wen  oUiged  to  sunoider  to  Marina.^ 
8.  L.,  a  Roman  eques,  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Atticus,  and  a  warm  admirer  of  the  Epicumn 
philosophy.  He  had  very  Tabable  property  in 
Italy,  which  waa  confinated  bv  the  triumvirs,  but 
was  nttond  to  him  thnogh  the  exertioiit  of 
Atticus. 

fltnUi  PtrttMBiM  {%a»\^  nafdm6naa\ 
the  hkter  c^^ital  of  Plartfaia,  called  by  the  Qneki 
Ninea.    Its  site  is  not  known. 

flftVfln&tM.      [&AIUiATA&] 

flanitoitet  (aaype^nit),  the  nana  of  seveod 
kings  of  BoBpoffua,  who  an  for  the  most  part  known 
only  from  tkeir  coiBi.  We  find  kings  of  this  Dnne 
reigning  over  Boapona  fiem  the  time  of  Angnstoa 
to  that  of  CoMlaiiime. 

BtmrOo,  P.  MfklQi.  L  Conmd  b.  c.  304, 
when  he  carried  on  the  war  against  the  Samnitea. 
He  waa  censor  in  229  with  Snmnniua  Sophna, 
his  former  ooUsague  in  the  consolslup.  In  their 
censonhip  2  new  tribes  wen  foiued,  the  Anieosis 
and  TereBtJBa««8.  Son  of  the  preeeding,  cooaul 
279  with  P.  Decins  Mua,  rowmanded,  with  bis 
colleague,  against  Pyirhus. 

Ht6  {Satm»\  a  river  in  Gnspania,  wkick  flows 
into  the  sea  8.  of  Siimwsa 

ttTQS  {Sam  or  Sm\  a  navigaUe  tributary  of 
the  Danube,  which  liaea  in  the  Cunie  Alps,  fiotiBi 
first  the  boundaiy  between  Noricom  and  Italy, 
and  afterwards  between  PtanOBia  and  lUyiia,  and 
foils  into  the  Dmbe  near  Biiwidunum. 

taatt,  IMdlni,  a  native  of  Celtiberia,  waa  ori- 
ginally  one  of  Caasar^s  eonmon  soldiersi  He  was 
tribune  of  the  plebs  in  44,  and  after  Cassar^k  death 
in  this  year  he  took  an  active  part  in  anpportinff 
the  friends  of  hie  murdered  patron.  He  served 
under  M.  Antoaiua  in  the  aiege  of  Mntina,  and 
Bubaequently  under  both  Antoniua  and  OdavianBa 
in  their  war  Bffuijrt  Brutus  and  Oaaaius.  After 
the  battle  of  Poilippi  8axa  aeoompanied  Antony 
to  the  East,  and  was  made  by  the  latter  govemer 
of  Syria.  Hen  he  waa  defeated  by  the  youn«r 
Labwnus  and  the  I^arthians,  and  was  shun  inue 
flight  after  the  battle  (40). 

flua,  Q.  YMoniu,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  a  c. 
169,  proposed  the  Vooonia  lex,  which  was  sap> 
parted  by  the  elder  Gate,  who  spoke  in  its  fovou^ 
when  he  was  65  yean  of  agei  Respecting  tUa 
lex,  see  Diet  o/AuHq.  s.  e. 

8axB  Bntem.    [Robba  Sax  a.] 

Btzfiiidi,  a  powerfol  people  in  Oennany,  who 
originally  dwelt  in  the  SL  part  of  the  Cimbric  Cher- 
sonesua,  between  the  riven  Albis  and  Chahuus 
(TVvtw),  consequently  in  the  modern  Holslein. 
They  an  not  mentioned  by  Tacitus  and  Pliny, 
sinee  these  vrriten  appear  to  have  eonpnhended 
all  the  inhabitanta  of  the  Cimbric  Cwnowni 
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mider  the  general  name  of  Cimbii  The  Sazonee 
fint  ooenr  in  hittoty  in  ▲.  n.  286,  when  they  ue 
mentioned  aa  hn.re  and  ikilfdl  sailon,  who  often 
joined  the  Chauci  in  piratical  ezpeditiont  againat 
the  coast  of  QaoL  The  Saxonei  afterwaida  appaar 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  confederacy  of  Gtoman 
peoples,  who  became  united  under  the  general 
name  of  Saxons,  and  who  eTentoally  occupied  the 
country  between  the  Elbe,  the  Rhme,  the  Lippe, 
and  the  German  ocean.  A  portion  of  the  Saxons, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Angli,  led  by  Hengist  and 
Hona,  conquered  Briton,  as  is  well  known,  about 
the  middle  of  the  5th  century.  The  Romans  never 
came  into  dose  contact  with  the  Saxons. 

Boaeva,  Caasliia,  a  centurion  in  Caesar^s  army, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  his  extraordinary 
ftats  of  valour  at  the  battle  of  Dyrrhachium.  He 
iurvived  the  battle,  and  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
partisans  of  Caesar,  after  the  death  of  the  latter. 

BeaerSla,  d.  Camdlna,  a  Roman  jurist,  Uved 
under  Antoninus  Pius.  He  wrote  several  works, 
and  there  are  307  excerpts  from  him  in  the  Digest. 

BoaavdUt,  Hneliu.  1.  C,  the  hero  of  a  cele- 
brated story  in  early  Roman  history.  When  King 
Porsenna  was  blockading  Rome,  C.  Mucins,  a 
young  man  of  the  patrician  class,  resolved  to  rid 
his  country  of  the  invader.  He  went  out  of  the 
city,  with  a  dagger  hid  beneath  his  dress,  and 
approached  the  place  where  Porsenna  was  sitting, 
with  a  secretary  by  his  side,  dressed  nearly  in  the 
same  style  as  the  king  himselfl  Mistaking  the 
secretary  for  the  king,  Mucius  kiUed  him  on  the 
spot.  He  was  seised  by  the  king^l  guards,  and 
brought  before  the  royal  seat,  when  he  declared 
his  name,  and  his  design  to  kill  the  king  himself 
and  told  him  that  thore  were  many  more  Romans 
ready  to  attempt  his  life.  The  king  in  his  passion 
and  alarm  ordered  him  to  be  burnt  alive,  unless  he 
explained  more  clearly  what  he  meant  by  his  vague 
threats,  upon  which  Mucius  thrust  his  right  hand 
into  a  fire  which  was  already  lighted  for  a  sacri- 
fice, and  held  it  there  without  flinchmg.  The  king, 
who  was  amazed  at  his  firmness,  ordered  him  to  hb 
removed  from  the  altar,  and  bade  him  go  away 
free  and  uninjured.  To  make  some  return  to  the 
king  for  his  generous  behaviour,  Mucius  told  him 
that  there  were  800  of  the  first  youths  of  Rome 
who  had  agreed  with  one  another  to  kill  the  king, 
that  the  lot  feU  on  bun  to  make  the  first  attempt, 
and  that  the  rest  would  do  the  same  when  their 
turn  came.  Mucius  received  the  name  of  Scae- 
Tok,  or  left-handed,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
loss  of  his  right  hand.  Porsenna  being  alarmed 
for  his  life,  which  he  could  not  secure  against  so 
many  desperate  men,  nuide  proposals  of  peace  to 
the  Romans,  and  evacuated  the  territory.  The 
patricians  gave  Mucius  a  tract  of  land  beyond 
the  Tiber,  which  was  thenceforth  called  Mmda 
Pratck  The  Mucius  of  this  story  was  a  patrician  ; 
but  the  Mucii  of  the  historical  period  were  ple- 
beians. ^2.  Q.|  praetor  b.c.  215,  had  Sardinia 
for  his  province,  where  he  remained  for  the  next  3 
years.  He  was  decemvir  sacrorum,  and  died  209. 
^8.  d.,  probably  son  of  No.  2,  was  praetor  179, 
with  Sicily  for  his  province,  and  consul  174.^4. 
P.,  brother  of  No.  3,  was  praetor  with  his  brother 
179,  and  consul  175.  In  his  consulship  he  gained 
a  victory  over  the  Ligurians.— 6.  P.,  probably  son 
of  No.  4,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  l4l  ;  praetor 
m-banus  136;  and  consul  133,  the  year  in  which 
Tib.  Gracchus  lost  his  life.     In  131  he  succeeded 
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]  his  brother  Modanus  [Muciakcs]  at  PontHtt 
Maximns.      Scaevola  was  distingaiihed  hi  bs 
knowledge  of  the  Jtu  Pfm^fidwKL    He  vu  als 
filmed  for  his  skill  m  playing  at  ball,  «i  well  is  £ 
the  game  called  Duodedm  Scripts.    Hii  fuse  h  i 
lawyer  is  leoorded  by  Cicero  in  levoal  |aaaj[Ei 
There  is  no  exoarpt  from  his  writmgi  m  '.^ 
Digest,  but  he  is  dted  seversl  times  bj  the  j:^ 
whose  works  were  used  for  that  compilati.Q.— & 
(I.,  called  the  AueuB,  was  son  of  No.  3.  aodsai- 
ried  the  daughter  of  C.  LaelluB,  the  friend  of  Sc.:> 
Afiricanus  the  younger.    He  was  tzibime  ef*^ 
plebs  128,  plebeian  aedile  125,  and  ss  praetorre 
governor  of  the  province  of  Asia  in  121,  they^s 
in  which  C.  Gracchus  lost  his  liie.    He  vu  ps» 
cuted  after  his  return  from  his  ]HOTin€«  k  ti* 
offence  of  Repetundae,  in  120,  by  T.  Albuciuis 
was  acquitted.     He  was  consul  117.    Hehreit 
least  to  the  tribunate  of  P.  Sulpidns  Rcfai 
Cicero,  who  was  bom  1 06,  informs  us,  tbt  aiier  > 
had  put  on  the  toga  virilis,  his  fiuher  took  ^nt 
Scaevola,  who  was  then  an  old  nun,  and  tb:  ^ 
kept  as  close  to  him  as  he  could,  in  order  to  pri 
by  his  remarks.    After  his  death  Goero  b«x^  > 
hearer  of  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola,  the  pontifex.  T^^ 
Augur  was  distinguished  for  his  knovkcgt  ^f "' 
law ;  but  none  of  his  writings  are  recorded.— Mu-a 
the  Augur^s  daughter,  married  L>  Licinios  Cnsrs. 
the  orator,  who  was  consul  95,  with  Q.  Ms:- 
Scaevola,  the  pontifex  maximus ;  irhenc«  n  ^^ 
pears  that  theQ.  Mucius,  who  is  one  of  the  speik'? 
in  the  treatise  de  Oraiore^  is  not  the  p<ma^>:- 
the  colleague  of  Crassus,  but  the  Augur,  the  ^i» 
in-law  of  Crassus.     He  is  also  one  of  the  $pei^^ 
in  the  Ladhu  doe  de  Amicitia  (c.  1),  and  is  >' 
de  RitpMica  (L  12).  — 7.  Q.,  PoNTim  Mis> 
MU8,  was  son  of  No.  5,  and  is  quoted  br  Cken  i- 
an  example  of  a  son  who  aimed  at  ezoe'.>9er  s 
that  which  had  given  his  father  distinc:^  H- 
was  tribune  of  ihe  plebs  in  106,  corale  aec^  - 
104,  and  consul  95,  with  Licinios  Cass^'-' 
orator,  as  his  colleague.   After  his  conso!*:a{i  n^ 
vola  was  the  governor  (proconsul)  of  the  v^^^ 
of  Asia,  in  which  capacity  he  gained  \^  f^'- 
of  the  people  who  were  under  his  gc^'"-^**' 
Subsequently  he  was  made  pontifex  inu:^'-^  '^ 
which  title  he  is  often  distinguished  tvts.  Q  ^* 
cius  the  Augur.     He  lost  his  life  in  the  c  ssi'/  • 
of  C.  Marius  the  younger  and  Cn.  Pspintis  ^^ 
(82),  having  been  proscribed  by  the  SLuiaz  p^'T 
from  whidi  we  may  conclude  that  he  br'.<^'  ■ 
Sulla^  party.  His  body  was  thrown  into  t£'.  V  *' 
The  virtues  of  Scaevola  are  recorded  bvC"^- 
who,  after  the  death  of  the  Augur,  \>&a^  ^ 
attendant  (auditor)  of  the  pontifex.    The  p^r.:^^ 
his  moral  character,  his  exalted  notknu  i:'  'S-  -* 
and  fiur  dealing,  his  abilities  a*  an  admic^'-'* 
an  orator,  and  a  jurist,  place  him  anKmg  tbe  ^ 
the  illustrious  men  of  all  ages  and  coonch^  -' 
was,  says  Cicero,  the  most  eloquent  of  juri»^^ 
the  most  learned  jurist  among  orators.    K-  ^  '^' 
vohi  the  pontifex  is  the  firet  Roman  to  v^  '*' 
can  attribute  a  scientific  and  systematic  \ary''- 
of  the  Jus  Civile,  which  he  accomplished  in  a  ^  •' 
in  18  books.    He  also  wrote  a  LAer  Sxt^' 
frtfA  8/M0i',a  work  on  Definitioos,  orperbap«.n' '  - 
short  rules  of  law,  from  which  there  are  4  ?' 
cerpts  in  the  Digest     This  is  the  oldest  vi-n  '<^ ' 
which  there  are  any  excerpts  in  the  Digest,  a  • 
even  these  may  have  been  taken  at  second  hax.-- 
Scal&bls  (^»ton»w/),  n  tjivn  in  Liisitar*  <- 
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the  road  firom  Olisipo  to  Emerita  and  BncatB,  also 
a  Roman  colony  with  the  surname  Pzaesidium  Ju- 
linm,  and  the  seat  of  one  of  the  8  CoDTentus 
Juridici  of  the  proTince.  The  town  is  enoneously 
called  ScaUbiscns  by  Ptolemy. 

Scaldif  (Sdeldi),  an  important  riyer  in  the  N. 
of  Gallia  Belgica,  flowing  into  the  ooean,  bnt  which 
Cae«ar  erroneously  makes  a  tributary  of  the  Mosa. 
Ptolemy  calls  this  river  Tubudas  or  Tcdmlku^  which 
name  it  continued  to  bear  in  the  middle  ages 
under  the  form  of  Tabid  or  Tabtda, 

Seiinaader  {Xitdf»ap9pos).  L  A  river  in  the 
W.  part  of  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  falling  into  the 
s«a  near  Segesta.^2.  The  celebrated  river  of  the 
Troad.  [Troa&]  As  a  mythological  personage, 
the  ri▼e^god  was  called  Xanthus  by  the  gods. 
His  contMt  with  Achilles  is  described  by  Homer 
<//Lxxi.  136,  foil.). 

Seamaiidiiiia  (Swo/MivSpios),  son  of  Hector  and 
Andromache,  whom  the  people  of  Troy  called 
Astyanax,  because  his  lather  was  the  protector  of 
the  city  of  Troy. 

SeambdnldM  (Svo/bif  «W^i),  a  demus  in  Attica, 
between  Athens  and  Eleusis,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Leontii. 

Seampa  (Shcdftwa :  ShtnJn  or  IteopnpC)^  a  town 
In  the  interior  of  Greek  Illyria,  on  the  Via  Egnatia 
l««tween  Clodiana  and  Lychnidus. 

Seandte  (2«dy8f  la),  a  port-town  on  the  E.  side 
o{  the  ishuid  Cythera,  forming  the  harbour  of  the 
t  o  wn  of  Cvthera,  from  which  it  was  1 0  stadia  distant 
Scaadui  or  Boaiidfaavla,  the  name  given  by 
the  ancients  to  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  sur> 
rounding  islands.  Even  the  hiter  Romans  had  a 
Terr  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Scandinavian 
itenintnla.  They  auppos«i  it  to  have  been  sur« 
n  landed  by  the  ocean,  and  to  have  been  composed 
*  f  Severn!  islands  called  by  Ptolemy  Scandiae.  Of 
these  the  largest  bore  especially  the  name  of 
Sc-aodia  or  Scandinavia,  by  which  the  modem 
S  ^veden  was  undoubtedly  indicated.  This  coimtry 
W3«  inhabited  by  the  Hilleviones,  of  whom  the 
Sujones  and  Sitones  appear  to  have  been  tribes. 

ScMidlla  {SeofidoU)^  a  small  isUnd  in  the  N.E. 

of  the  Amean  sea,  between  Peparethos  and  Sc3rros. 

Sfiantm  Silva,  a  wood  in  Campania,  in  which 

A  «Te  probably  the  Aquae  Scantiae  mentioned  by 

i»linT. 

Seapta  HjFM  (2icairT^  0Ai;),  also  called,  bnt 
•vA  correctly,  Seapteiyla  (iMaimiviKn),  a  small 
:  •  %%ii  on  the  coast  of  Thrace  opposite  the  island  of 
r  hajw>8.  It  contained  celebrated  gold  mines,  which 
i\'«»re  originally  worked  by  the  Thasians.  Thucy> 
idr^  who  had  some  property  in  these  mines,  re- 
t  ired  to  this  pUoe  after  his  banishment  from  Athens, 
wrid  here  arranged  the  materials  for  his  history. 

Scaptia  (Soiptiensis  or  Scaptius),  an  ancient 
■*^rn  in  Latiura,  which  gave  its  name  to  a  Roman 
''xh^^  but  which  disappeared  at  an  early  period. 

Scapftla,  P.  Ottorliu,  succeeded  A.  Plautius  as 

"  vemor  of  Britain,  about  a.  d.  50.     He  defeated 

r.>»  powerful  tribe  of  the  Silures,  took  prisoner 

If jr   king  Caiactacus,  and  sent  him  in  chains  to 

'  -inc.      In  consequence  of  this  success  he  received 

"  insignia  of  a  triumph,  but  died  soon  afterwards 

i>ie  proTiBce. 

Scarabaatita  {Oedenhurg\  a  town  in  Pannonia 

'jpM-rior  on  the  road  from  Vindobona  to  Poetovio, 

.A  a   munidpium  with  the  surname  Flavia  Au* 

*u. 

SeardfiiUl  {iMOfiiwwa  or  SirdpSMv).    1.  {Shar^ 
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cfona  or  Skardim)^  the  chief  town  of  Libumia  in 
Illyria  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Titius,  12  miles 
from  its  mouth,  the  seat  of  a  Conventus  Juridicus. 
—  2.  {AH)e\  a  small  island  off  the  coast  of  Li- 
bumia, also  called  Arba,  which  was  the  name  of 
its  principal  town. 

Bcardiu  or  Boordiu  Mens  {rh  liKdpiov  6pos),  a 
range  of  lofty  mountains,  forming  the  boundaiy 
between  Moesia  and  Macedonia. 

BoarphC,  SearphSa  or  Soarphia  (SicdfN^, 
Sicdp^cio,  Kitttp^la :  Xicap<p*6s,  Xcop^if  us,  'Xxap- 
^oZor,  Sxdp^ios),  a  town  of  the  Epicnemidii  Locri, 
10  stadia  from  the  coast,  at  which  the  roads  united 
leading  through  Thermopylae.  It  possessed  a 
harbour  on  the  coast,  probably  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Boagrius. 

Scarpoima  {Charpeipne),  a  town  in  Gallia  Bel- 
gica  on  the  Moselh^  and  on  the  road  from  Tullum 
to  Divodurum. 

Soato  or  Cato,  Yattlai,  one  of  the  Italian 
generala  in  the  Manic  war,  b.  c.  90.  He  defeated 
the  consuls,  L.  Julius  Caesar  and  P.  Rutilius  Lupus, 
in  2  successive  battles.  He  was  afterwards  taken 
prisoner,  and  was  stabbed  to  death  by  his  own  slave 
as  he  was  being  dragged  before  the  Roman  general, 
being  thus  delivered  from  the  ignominy  and  punish- 
ment that  awaited  him. 

Soaunu,  AamiUiu.  L  H.,  raised  his  family 
from  obscurity  to  the  highest  rank  among  the 
Roman  nobles.  He  was  bom  in  B.  c.  163.  His 
father,  notwithatanding  his  patrician  descent,  had 
been  obliged,  through  poverty,  to  carry  on  the 
trade  of  a  coal-merchiBLnt,  and  left  his  son  a  very 
slender  patrimony.  The  latter  had  thought  at 
first  of  canyiug  on  the  trade  of  a  money-lender; 
but  he  finally  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the 
study  of  eloquence,  with  the  hope  of  rising  to  the 
honours  of  the  state.  He  likewise  scr>*ed  in  the 
army,  where  he  appears  to  have  gained  some  dis- 
tinction. He  was  cumle  aedile  in  123.  He  ob- 
tained the  consulship  in  115,  when  he  carried  on 
war  with  success  against  several  of  the  Alpine 
tribes.  In  1 12  he  was  sent  at  the  head  of  an  em- 
bassy to  Jugurtha;  and  in  111  he  accompanied 
the  consul  L.  Calpumius  Bestia.  as  one  of  his 
legates,  in  the  war  against  Jugurtha.  The  Numi- 
dian  king  bestowed  large  sums  of  money  upon  both 
Bestia  and  Scauras,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
consul  granted  the  king  most  favoumblc  terms  o( 
peace.  This  disgraceful  transaction  excited  the 
greatest  indignation  at  Rome ;  and  C.  Mamilius, 
the  tribune  of  the  plebs,  110,  brought  fom-ard  a 
bill,  by  which  an  inquiry  ivas  to  be  instituted 
against  all  those  who  had  received  bribes  from 
Jugurtha.  Although  Scauros  had  been  one  of  the 
most  guilty,  such  was  his  influence  in  the  state 
that  he  contrived  to  be  appointed  one  of  the  three 
quacsitores,  who  were  elected  under  the  bill,  for 
the  purpoae  of  prosecuting  the  criminals.  But 
though  he  thus  secured  himself^  he  was  unable  to 
save  any  of  his  accomplices.  Bestia  and  many 
others  were  condemned.  In  109,  Scaums  ti^-as 
censor  with  M.  Livius  Dmsus,  In  his  consulship 
he  fsstored  the  Milvian  bridge,  and  constructed 
the  Aemilian  cvid,  which  na  by  Pisae  and  Luna 
as  far  as  Dertona.  In  107,  he  was  elected  consul 
a  second  time,  in  pkce  of  L.  Cassins  Longinus, 
who  had  fallen  in  battle  against  the  Tignrini. 
In  the  struggles  between  the  aristocratical  and 
popular  parties,  Soauras  xtas  always  a  warm  sr 
porter  of  the  former.    He  was  several  times 
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eused  of  different  oifencee,  chieflf  by  hU  priTate 
enemies ;  but  such  vm  his  ioflnenoe  in  the  state, 
that  he  was  always  acquitted.     He  died  about  89. 
By  his  wife  Caeciiia  Soiorus  had  three  children,  2 
sons  mentioned  below,  and  a  daughter  Aemilia, 
first  married  to  M*.  Glabrio,  and  next  to  Cn.  Pom- 
pey,  subsequently  the  triumvir.  —  2.  K,^  eldest 
son  of  the  preceding,  and  stepson  of  the  dietttor 
SuUa,  whom  his  mother  Caeciiia  muried  after  the 
dsath  of  his  father.     In  the  third  Mithtidatie  war 
he  served  under  Pompey  as  qnaeitor.    The  latter 
sent  him  to  Damascus  with  an  army,  and  firam 
thence  he  marched  into  Judaea,  to  settle  the  dis- 
putes between  the  brathers  Hyreanos  and  Aristo- 
bulus.     Scanrus  was  left  by  Pompey  in  the  com- 
mand of  Syria  with  two  legions.     Daring  his 
government  of  Syria  he  made  a  predatory  incursion 
into  Arabia  Petiaea,  but  withdrew  on  the  pay- 
ment of  300  talents  by  Aretas,  the  king  of  the 
eoontry.     He  was  curule  aedile  in  58,  when  he 
celebrated  the  public  games  with  extnundinary 
splendour.     The  temporary  theatre  which  he  built 
accommodated  80,000  spectators,  and  was  adorned 
in  the  most  magnificent  manner.     360  pillan  deco- 
rated the  stage,  arranged  in  8  stories,  of  which  the 
lowest  was  made  of  white  marble,  the  middle  one 
of  glass,  and  the  highest  of  gilt  wood.    The  com- 
bats of  wild  beasts  were  equally  astonishmg.     150 
panthers  were  exhibited  in  the  circus,  and  6  cro* 
codiles  and  a  hippopotamus  were  seen  for  the  first 
time  at  Rome.     In  56  he  was  praetor,  and  in  the 
following  year  governed  the  province  of  Sardinia, 
which  he  plundered  without  mercy.     On  his  re- 
turn to  Rome  he  was  accused  of  the  crime  of  repe- 
tundae.     He  was  defended  by  Cicero,  Hortensius, 
and  others,  and  was  acquitted,  notwithstanding  bis 
guilt.     He  was  accused  again  in  52,  under  Pom- 
pey^B  new  law  against  ambitus,  and  was  con- 
demned.    He  married  Mncia,  who  had  been  pre- 
viously the  wife  of  Pompey,  and  by  her  he  had 
one  son   [No.  4].^3.   Younger  son  of  No.  I, 
fought  under  the  proconsul,  Q.  Catulus,  against 
the  Cimbri  at  the  Athesis,  and  having  fled  from 
the  field,  was  indignantly  commanded  by  his  father 
not  to  come  into  his  presence;  whereupon  the 
ytrath  put  an  end  to  bis  life.  ^4.  X.,  son  of  No. 
2,  and  Mucia,  the  former  wife  of  Pompey  the  tri- 
umvir, and  consequently  the  half-brother  of  Sex. 
Pompey.     He  accompanied  the  latter  into  Asia, 
alter  the  defeat  of  his  fleet  in  Sicily,  but  betrayed 
him  into  the  hands  of  the  generals  of  M.  AnUmius, 
in  S5.     After  the  battle  of  Actium,  he  fell  into  the 
power  of  Octavian,  and  escaped  death,  to  which  he 
had  been  sentenced,  only  through  the  intercession 
of  his  mother,  Mucia.^««fi.  Xameroiu,  son  of 
No.  5,  was  a  distinguished  orator  and  poet,  but  of 
a  dissolute  character.    He  was  a  member  of  the 
senate  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Tiberius, 
▲.  J).  14,  when  he  offended  this  suspicious  emperor 
by  some  remarks  which  he  made  in  the  senate. 
Being  accused  of  majestaa  in  34,  he  put  an  md 
to  his  own  life. 

Boannu,  X.  AunUus,  consul  suffectus  b.  c. 
108,  was  3  years  afterwards  consular  legate  in 
Gaul,  where  he  was  defeated  by  the  Cimbri,  taken 
prisoner,  and  put  to  death. 

floanrus,  Q.  TerentXiLB,  a  oelebmted  gramma- 
rian who  flourished  under  the  emperor  Hadrian, 
and  whose  son  was  one  of  the  preceptors  of  the 
emperor  Vcrus.  He  was  the  author  of  an  ^rf 
Grammatica  and  of  oommentaries  upon  Plautus^ 
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Virgil,  and  the  Art  PoStica  of  Honce,  v^^ 
known  to  lu  from  a  few  scattered  aotiect  orriy, 
Uie  tiact  entitled  Q.  TtreaiiiSeiaridtOriki^, 
ad  T%minm  mduded  m  the  ***  Ganisaticae  kt 
Auctores  Antiqui  **  of  Patachius  (Ha&noT.  1- 
it  not  bdieved  to  be  a  genaine  prodottiain  ^i 
ScaumsL 

Bee&KitarCiapu.    [Roma,  p.  650,  a.] 

floSBM  (Saniiiol,  i.  e.  tie  tai<«),a  town  of  >: 
potamia,  on  the  borden  of  Babj^is,  od  a 
of  the  Euphrates,  25  days*  journey  below  Ze  ..t 
It  belonged  to  the  SoskiTjut,  and  was  endc. 
only  a  collection  of  tenta  or  huts. 

BaoiItM  <2l^7yiv«^  L  e.  dmStn  is  tedi\  c 
general  name  used  by  the  Greeks  ftt  the  Bdtin^ 
(Bedouin)  tribes  of  Arahia  Dessrta.    Itva- 
appUed  to  nomad  tribea  in  Afrioa*  who  lii^r 
lived  in  tents. 

bmip&M  {har^tsi  prok  Aii-IZjMit,  or  £ 
&iupde,  Ru.)i  an  ancient  city  in  the  istoi  - 
the  Troad,  S.  E.  of  Alexandria,  in  the  omxd. 
of  Ida.    Its  inhabitants  were  reoftoved  by  .t 
gonus  to  Alexandria ;  hot  being  permitted  It  - 
simachus  to  return  to  their  homes,  thej  l^: 
new  city,  called  if  94a  Kififiif,and  the  remsai 
old  town  were  then  called  IlaAamcffis.  5^ 
is  celebrated  in  literary  history  as  the  pb«  i: ' 
certain  MSS.  of  Aristotle  and  Tbec^hmW'' 
buried,  to  prevent  their  transfionsios  to  P«i^ 
When  dug  up  again,  they  were  found  nafi: 
stioyed  by  mould  and  worms,  and  in  thii  cci- 
they  were  removed  by  Sulla  to  Athens   - 
philoaopher  MetiDdoms  and  the  gxafflBiaii£  - 
metrius  were  natives  of  Seepsis. 

BMrdilaidis,  or  SovdUaediif  (2nf«<As& 
2KcpS(Xa<8of),  king  of  Illyria,  was  in  all  F 
bility  a  son  of  Pfeunit«ia>  and  younger  \*st ' 
Agron,beth  of  them  kings  of  that  oooBtiT.  A' 
the  defeat  and  abdication  of  Teata  (ac  ^3 
probably  succeeded  to  a  portion  of  her  di&i^ 
but  did  not  aunme  the  title  of  king,  till  aft'C^ 
death  of  his  nephew  Pinnea.    He  carried  := 
for  some  yean  againat  Philip,  king  of  Mao^^ 
and  thus  appears  as  an  ally  of  the  Rooais-  ^ 
probably  died  about  205,  and  was  socceedr. 
his  son  Pleuzattts. 

8ch2dlu  (Sx^tot).    1  Son  of  Iphit;^'  -^ 
Hippolyte,  commanded  the  Phocians  in  (i^' ' 
against  Troy,  along  with  his  brother  EpaC' 
He  was  shun  by  Hector,  and  his  rauic*  •' 
carried  from  Troy  to  Anticyra  in  Phoca-*^' 
of  Perimedes,  likewiaa  a  Phocian  who  was  ^ 
at  Troy  by  Hector. 

8oh«ra  (Seherinus),  a  town  in  theis^' 
Sicily  in  the  S.  W.  put  of  the  island. 

Seheria.    [ P  hakacms.] 

Behoinafl  (2x<»^* :  Sxoinc^)>  ■  ^,^\ 
Boeotia,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  ^ ^' 
road  from  Thebes  to  Anthedon. 

SohoeAlU  {Z^xourovs  -ovrrof)  1  A  lor^'' 
Corinth,  N.  of  Cenchreae,  at  the  tams^'^ 
the  isthmus. -«2.  A  place  in  the  inteDor  ' 
cadia  near  Methydrium. 

ScUlthna  (SaiodDs:  2«iddu>y:  Shaikh  ^^, 
island  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  N.  of  E«boe«  '^f 
of  the  Magnesian  coast  of  Thesudy,  with  ^ ' 
of  the  same  name  upon  it    It  is  asid  to  ba]^'  - 
originally  colonised  by  Pelasgianf  frc^  ^-^' 
It  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  hi**"^.  "^ 
invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  since  lij?  "^'^ 
and  Grecian  fleets  were  stationed  near  iu  ^*''^ 
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It  •absequimtly  became  one  of  the  sabject  alliei  of 
Athens,  but  attained  such  little  prosperity  that  it 
only  had  to  pay  the  nnall  tribute  of  200  ikachaiae 
yearly.  Its  chief  town  was  destroyed  by  the  last 
PhUip  of  Macedonia.  At  a  Uter  time  it  was 
restored  by  Antonius  to  the  Athenians.  Sciathus 
prodneed  good  wine. 

SddniB  (2ir(8po0,  A  place  in  the  S.  of  Italy  of 
tmcertain  site,  in  which  some  of  the  Sybarites 
nettled  after  the  destruction  of  their  own  city. 

Scill4s  (ZkiXAoOs  -ovvTOf :  2«eiAAo^mo«,  SiciA- 
Ao^iTios),  a  town  of  Elis  in  the  district  Triphylia, 
on  the  river  Selinos,  20  stadia  S.  of  Olympia.  It 
was  destroyed  b}'  the  Eleans  in  the  war  which 
they  carried  on  against  the  Pisaeans,  whose  oaose 
had  been  espoused  by  the  inhabitants  of  Sdilus. 
The  Lacedaemonians  subsequently  took  potaesaion 
of  the  territory  of  Scillus  ;  and,  althoagh  the 
Eleans  Rtill  laid  claim  to  it,  they  gave  it  to 
Xenophon  nfter  his  banishment  from  Athens. 
Xenophon  resided  at  this  place  duing  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  and  erected  here  a  ■anctnary 
to  Artemis,  which  he  had  vowed  during  the  retreat 
of  the  Ten  Thousand. 

Seingom&gOB,  a  small  place  in  the  S.E.  pot  of 
Gallia  Transpadana,  in  the  kingdom  of  Cottius, 
W.  of  Segusio,  at  the  pass  across  the  Alps. 

fleitao  (XxtAini :  2KMveuos^  XrM»rc^r),  the 
chief  town  in  the  Macedonian  peninsQla  of  Pad- 
lene,  on  the  W.  coast  It  is  nid  to  have  been 
founded  by  some  Pellcnians  of  Achaia,  who  settled 
here  after  their  retnm  from  Troy.  It  revolted 
from  the  Athenians  in  the  Peloponneiian  war,  but 
was  retaken  by  Cleon ;  whereupon  all  the  oien 
were  put  to  death,  the  women  and  children  sold  as 
slaves,  and  the  town  given  to  the  Plataeans. 

B<flpIo,  the  name  of  an  illustrious  patridan  fiunily 
of  the  Cornelia  gens.  This  name,  which  signifies 
a  stick  or  staff,  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  the 
founder  of  the  family,  because  he  served  aa  a  staff 
in  directing  his  blind  father.  This  &miily  produced 
some  of  the  greatest  men  in  Rome,  and  to  them 
she  was  more  indebted  than  to  any  others  for  the 
empire  of  the  world.  The  fiunily-tomb  of  the 
Scipios  was  discovered  in  1780,  on  the  left  of  the 
Appia  Via,  about  400  paces  within  the  modem 
Porta  S.  Sebasttano.  The  inscriptions  and  other 
curiosities  are  now  deposited  in  the  Museo  Pio-Cle- 
mentino,  at  Rome.  —  LP.  Oomftliiu  Mpio,  ma- 
gi ster  equitum,  b.  c.  396,  and  consular  trilrane  395, 
and  394.^2.  L.OonL  Seipio,  consul  350. -^S.  P. 
Com.  Beipio  Barbatiu,  consul  328,  and  dictator, 
30().  He  was  also  pontifez  maximus.  ^ 4.  L.  Corn. 
Scipio  Barbatns,  consul  298,  when  he  carried  on 
w.'ir  against  the  Etruscans,  and  defeated  them  near 
Volaterrae.  He  also  served  nnder  the  consuls  in 
2U7y  295,  and  293  against  the  Samnites.  This 
Seipio  was  the  great  great-grandfather  of  the  con- 
queror of  Hannibal.  The  genealogy  of  the  family 
can  be  tniced  with  more  certainty  from  this  time.^ 
6.  Cn.  Com.  Soipio  Aiina,  son  of  No.  4,  was  consul 
'JdOj  in  the  1st  Punic  war.  In  an  attempt  upon 
the  Lipamean  islands,  he  was  taken  prisoner  with 
1  7  ships.  He  prokihiy  recovered  hi^  liberty  when 
lie^ulus  invaded  Africa  ;  for  he  waa  consul  a  2nd 
time  in  254.  In  this  year  he  and  his  colleague  A. 
Atilius  Calatinus  cros^-ed  over  into  Sicily,  and  took 
the  town  of  Panormiis.  "»6.  L.  Oorn.  Scipio,  also 
aon  of  No.  4,  was  consul  259.  He  drove  the  Car- 
thnp^nians  out  nf  Sardmia  and  Corsica,  defeating 
Hanno,  the  Carthaginian  commander.     He  was 
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censor  in  258.— •  7.  P.  Oorn.  Scipio  Aiina,  son  of 
No.  5,  was  consul  221,  and  carried  on  war,  with 
his  colleague  M.  Minocius  Rufus,  against  the  Istri, 
who  were  subdued  by  the  consuls.  He  is  mentioned 
i^in  in  21 1,  when  he  recommended  that  the  senate 
should  recall  all  the  generals  and  armies  from  Italy 
£or  the  defence  of  die  a^ital,  because  Hannibal 
was  marching  upon  the  city.— 8.  P.  GorxL  Soipio, 
•on  of  No.  6.  was  consul,  with  Ti.  Sempronius 
Longus,  in  218,  the  first  year  of  tho  2nd  Pnnic 
War.  He  sailed  with  an  aimy  to  Gaul,  in  order  to 
eneounter  Hannibal  before  crossing  the  Alps  ;  but 
finding  that  Hannibal  had  crossed  the  Rhone,  and 
had  got  the  start  of  him  by  a  3  days*  march,  he 
resolved  to  sail  back  to  Italy,  and  await  Hannibal's 
arrival  in  Cisalpine  Oaul.  But  as  the  Romans  had 
an  army  of  25,000  men  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  under 
the  command  of  2  pmetors,  Scipio  sent  into  Spain 
the  army  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  under 
the  command  of  his  brother  Cn.  Scipio.  On  his 
return  to  Italy,  Scipio  took  the  command  of  the 
army  in  Cisalpine  OanI,  and  hastened  to  meet 
Hannibal.  An  engagement  took  place  between 
the  cavalry  and  light-aimed  troops  of  the  2  armies. 
The  Romans  were  defeated ;  Uie  consul  himself 
received  a  severe  wound,  and  was  only  saved  from 
death  by  the  courage  of  his  young  son,  Publius, 
the  future  conqueror  of  Hannibal  Scipio  now 
retreated  across  the  Ticinus,  crossed  the  Po  also, 
first  took  up  his  quarters  at  Placentia,  and  snbse- 
qnently  withdrew  to  the  hills  on  the  left  l»nk  of 
the  Trebia,  whera  he  was  joined  by  the  other 
consul,  Sempronhis  Longus.  The  latter  resolved 
upon  a  battle,  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  his 
colleague.  The  result  was  the  complete  defeat  of 
the  Roman  army,  which  was  obliged  to  take  refuge 
within  the  walls  of  Placentia.  In  the  following 
year  217,  Scipio,  whose  imperiom  had  been  pro- 
longed, crossed  over  into  Spain.  He  and  his 
brother  Cneius  continued  in  Spain  till  their  death 
in  21 1 ;  but  the  history  of  their  campaigns,  though 
important  in  their  results,  is  full  of  confusions  and 
contradictions.  They  gained  several  victories  over 
the  enemy,  and  they  felt  themselves  so  Btrong  by 
the  beginning  of  212,  that  they  resolved  to  cross 
the  Ibems,  and  to  nmke  a  vigorous  effort  to  drive 
the  Carthaginians  out  of  Spain.  They  accordingly 
divided  their  forces,  but  they  were  defeated  and 
slain  in  battle  by  the  Carthaginians.^9.  Cn.  Ckim. 
Soipio  Galyni,  son  of  No.  6,  and  brother  of  No.  8, 
vras  oonsul  222,  with  M.  Claudius  Marcellus.  In 
conjunction  with  his  colleague  he  carried  on  war 
against  the  Insubrians.  In  218  he  carried  on  war 
as  the  legate  of  his  brother  Publiiu  for  8  years  in 
Spain,  as  has  been  related  above.  ^10.  P.  Com. 
Sdpio  idMoaani  XJIjor,  son  of  No.  8.  y<mB  bom 
in  234.  He  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  Rome,  and  he  acquired  at  an  early  age  the 
confidence  and  admiration  of  his  countr}'men.  His 
enthusiastic  mind  led  hira  to  >H>lieve  that  he  was 
a  special  favourite  of  the  gods  ;  and  he  never 
engaged  in  any  public  or  private  business  without 
first  going  to  the  Capitol,  where  he  sat  some  time 
alone,  enjoying  comnuinication  from  the  gods.  For 
all  he  proposed  or  executed  he  alleged  the  divino 
approval ;  and  the  Roman  people  gave  credit  to  his 
assertions,  and  regarded  him  as  a  being  almost 
superior  to  the  common  race  of  men.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Scipio  believed  himself  in  the  divine 
revelations,  which  he  asserted  to  have  been  vouch- 
safed to  him,  and  the  extraordinary  succeu  which 
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attended  til  Ms  enterprises  mnst  have  deepened 
this  belief.  He  is  iirst  mentioned  in  218  at  the 
battle  of  the  Ticinus,  when  he  saved  the  life  of  his 
father  as  has  been  already  related.  Ho  fought  at 
Cannae  two  years  afterward  (216),  when  he  tnis 
already  a  tribune  of  the  soldiers,  and  was  one  of 
the  few  Ronuui  officers  who  survived  that  fittal 
day.  He  was  chosen  along  with  Appius  Claudius 
to  command  the  remains  of  the  army,  which  had 
taken  refuge  at  Canusium ;  and  it  was  owing  to 
his  youthful  heroism  and  presence  of  mind,  that 
the  Roman  nobles,  who  had  thought  of  leaving 
Italy  in  despair,  were  prevented  from  carrying 
their  rash  project  into  effect.  He  had  already 
gained  the  favour  of  the  people  to  such  an  extent, 
that  he  was  elected  aedile  in  212,  although  he 
had  not  yet  reached  the  legal  age.  In  210, 
after  the  death  of  his  &ther  and  uncle  in  Spain, 
the  Romans  resolved  to  increase  their  lAmy  in  that 
country,  and  to  place  it  under  the  command  of  a 
proconsal.  But  when  the  people  assembled  to 
elect  a  proconsul,  none  of  the  generals  of  experience 
ventured  to  sue  for  so  dangerous  a  command.  At 
length  Scipio,  who  was  then  barely  24,  offered 
himself  as  a  candidate,  and  was  chosen  with  en- 
thusiasm to  take  the  command.  His  success  in 
Spain  was  striking  and  rapid.  In  the  first  cam- 
paign (210)  he  took  the  important  city  of  Carthago 
Nova,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  3  years  he 
drove  the  Carthaginians  entirely  out  of  Spain,  and 
became  master  of  that  country.  He  returned  to 
Rome  in  206,  and  was  elected  consul  for  the  fol- 
lowing year  (205),  although  he  had  not  yet  filled 
the  office  of  praetor,  and  was  only  30  years  of  age. 
He  was  anxious  to  cross  over  at  once  to  Africa, 
and  bring  the  contest  to  an  end  at  the  gates  of 
Carthage ;  but  the  oldest  members  of  the  senate, 
and  among  them  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  opposed  his 
project,  partly  through  timidity  and  partly  through 
jealousy  of  the  youthful  conqueror.  All  that  Scipio 
could  obtain  was  the  province  of  Sicily,  with  per- 
mission to  cross  over  to  Africa;  but  the  senate 
refused  him  an  army,  thus  making  the  permission 
of  no  practical  use.  But  the  allies  had  a  truer 
view  of  the  interests  of  Italy  than  the  Roman 
senate ;  and  from  all  the  towns  of  Italy  volunteers 
flocked  to  join  the  standard  of  the  youthful  hero. 
The  senate  could  not  refuse  to  allow  him  to  enlist 
volunteers ;  and  such  was  the  enthusiasm  in  his 
&vour,  that  he  was  able  to  cross  over  to  Sicily  with 
an  army  and  a  fleet  contrary  to  the  expectations 
and  even  the  wishes  of  the  senate.  After  spend- 
ing the  winter  in  Sicily,  and  completing  all  his 
preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Africa,  he  crossed 
over  to  the  latter  country  in  the  course  of  the 
following  year.  Success  again  attended  his  arms. 
The  Carthaginians  and  their  ally  Sj'pbax  were 
defeated  with  great  slaughter;  and  the  former 
were  compelled  to  recall  Hannibal  from  Italy  as 
the  only  hope  of  saving  their  country.  The  long 
itniggle  between  the  2  peoples  was  at  length 
brought  to  n  close  by  the  battle  fought  near  the 
city  of  Zama  on  the  19th  of  October,  202,  in  which 
Scipio  gained  a  decisive  and  brilliant  victory  over 
Hannibal,  (^rthage  had  no  alternative  but  sub- 
mission ;  but  the  nnal  treaty  was  not  concluded 
till  the  following  year  (201).  Scipio  returned  to 
Italy  in  201,  and  entered  Rome  in  triumph.  He 
was  received  with  universal  enthusiasm,  and  the 
surname  of  Africanus  was  conferred  upon  him. 
The  people  wished  to  make  him  consul  and  die- 
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tator  for  life,  and  to  esrect  his  siatne  in  the  caaicx 
the  rostra,  the  curia,  and  even  in  the  Oipitol,  Vj 
he    pradratly  declined  all  these  invidieos  in- 
tinctions.     As  he  did  not  choose  to  usurp  tW  k- 
preme  power,  and  as  he  was  an  object  of  sospr ' 
and  dislike  to  the  majority  of  the  senate,  he  t  n 
no  prominent  |iart  in  public  affisirs  dnrin^r  th€  i^c 
few  years.     He  was  censor  in  199  with  P.  Ael^> 
Paetus,  and  consul  a  second  time  in  194  vith  Ti 
Sempronius  Longos.     In  193,  he  was  m^  of  '> 
8  commissioners  who  were  sent  to  Africa  to  ae 
diate  between  Maanissa  and  the  (^hagiskj: 
and  in  the  same  year  he  was  one  of  tbt  as9«- 
sadors  sent  to  Antiochus  at  Epheaaa,  &t  ^iv 
court  Hannibal  was  then  residing.    The  tilf  rat 
that  he  had  there  an  interview  with  &e  sressi.'r 
thaginian,  who  declared  him  the  greatest  fssn. 
that  ever  lived.    The  comj^ment  was  piid  ^  i 
manner  the  most  flattering  to  Seipio.    The  sr< 
had  asked,  **  Who  was  the  greatest  ^vaasl-' 
^  Alexander  the  Great,^  waa  Hannibal's  tp^r. 
"  Who  was  the  second ?"    "  Pvrrhna.'   * H'i- 
the  third?"    "  Myself," rcplicd'the Cartacaafi. 
^  What  would  you  have  aaid,  then,  if  yn  b^ 
conquered  me?*^  asked  Scipio,  in  asbauttx:'. 
"  I  should  then  have  placed  mys^  hekn  A-es- 
ander,  before  Pyrrhus,  and  before  all  oue  j^ 
nerals.^* —  In   190  Africanus    served  as  k;a 
under  his  brother  Lucius  in  the  war  aeate»t  A&- 
tiochus  the  Great    Shortlr  after  his  letsiL  y 
and  his  brother  Lndus  were  aocosed  ot  Si'-i. 
received  bribes  from  Antiochus  to  let  the  r^sarr 
off  too  leniently,  and  of  havii^  apfsx^ranpi ' 
their  own  use  nart  of  the  money  wiuck  hsi  c^ 
paid  by  Antiochus  to  the  Roman  state.    T^  > 
tails  of  the  accusation  are  related  with  s^n  ~> 
crepandes  by  the  andent  authorities  t^  -t  >■ 
impossible  to  determine  with  certainty  tht  t> 
history  of  the  affiur,  or  the  year  in  whisk  n  \ 
curred.     It  appears,  however,  that  thfrv  •'^ 
two  distinct  prosecutions,  and  the  ficdlov-^:  > 
perhaps  the  most  probable  history  of  the  ru-' 
tion.     In  187,  2  tribunes  of  thie  paopi'  «  -^ 
name  of  Petillii,  instigated  by  Cato  and  tar  -^ 
enemies  of  the  Scipios,  required  L.  Sdpi»  a^^>^* 
an  account  of  all  the  sums  of  moDer  v^-  -' 
had  received  from  Antiochfis.     L.  S<^£  k--*^ 
ingly  prepared  his  accounts,  but  as  be  vs  t^  '-^ 
act  of  delivering  them  up,  the  proud  coees*'*  ■' 
Hannibal  indignantly  snatched  them  ca;  ''     ' 
hands,  and  tore  them  up  in  pieces  before  tb*  srsr 
But  this  haughty  omduct  appears  to  have  pr<  j 
an  unfavoumble  impression,  and  his  bnch?;.'  ' 
brought  to  trial  in  the  course  of  the  same  yea;,  v^ 
declared  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  &«t' 
fine.  The  tribune  C.  Minucius  Augurinos  c-- -" 
him  to  be  dragged  to  prison  and  there  detail-- 
the  money  was  paid ;  whereupon  AiricmE  '£  "^ 
cued  his  brother  from  the  hands  of  the  vta--^ 
officer.  The  contest  would  probably  have  '"^^  "■  - 
tended  with  fatal  results  had  not  Tib.  Gru  .  > 
the  father  of  the  celebrated  tribune,    aod   '• 
tribute  himself,  had  the  prudence  to  reieasi^  - 
cius  from  the  sentence  of  imprisimBkect.      >• 
successful  issue  of  the  prosecution  of  Liscui''  ""- 
boldened  his  enemies  to  bring  the  great  Afrv'^c 
himself  before  the  people.    His  aconer  wv  ^ 
Naevius,  the  tribune  of  the  peof^  aad  ik^  ^  -*-''' 
sation  was  brought  in  185.    When  the  trial  w 
on,  and  Africanus  was  summoned,  he  pfoodly  >  ** 
minded  the  people  that  this  was  tke  •Biiirez>w'' 
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of  the  day  on  which  he  bad  defeated  Hannibal  at 

ZamHf  aod  called  upon  them  to  follow  him  to  the 

Capitol,  in  order  there  to  return  thanks  to  the 

immortal  coda,    and   to  pray   that  they  would 

'jmnt  the  Homan  atate  other  citisena  like  himaelf. 

^ipio  itruck  a  chord  which  vibrated  on  every 

heart,  and  waa  followed  by  crowds  to  the  Ca> 

pitoL    Having  thua  aet  all  the  laws  at  defiance, 

Scjpio  immediately  quitted  Rome,  and  retired  to 

lii«  country  aeat   at   Litemum.      The  tribunes 

wiihed  to  renew  the  prosecution,  but  Gracchua 

R'fsely  persuaded  them  to  let  it  drop.     Scipio  never 

returned  to  Rome.    He  paaaed  his  remaining  days 

in  the  cultivation  of  hia  eatate  at  Litemam ;  and 

at  bis  death  ia  aaid  to  have  requested  that  his 

hudr  might  be  buried  there,  and  not  in  his  un- 

^Tatefol  country.     The  year  of  hia  death  is  equally 

uncertain  ;  but  he  probably  died  in  183.     Scipio 

luirried  Aemilia,  the  daughter  of  L.  Aemilius 

Paul  us,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Cannae,  and  by 

)er  he  had  4  children,  2  aona  [Noa.  12,  13],  and 

!  daughtoni,  the  elder  of  whom  mairied  P.  Scipio 

Ca«ica  Corculum  [No.  17.]»  and  the  younger  Tib, 

fracchua,  and  thua  became  the  mother  of  the  two 

['!el>nited  tribunea.     [Cornblia.]  -•  1L  L.  Corn. 

cipio  Aaiatiooi,  also  called  Aaia^enss  or  Alia- 

enos,  was  the  aon  of  No.  8,  and  the  brother  of 

:e  great  Africanua.     He  served  under  hia  brother 

Spain  :  ^^'aa  praetor  in  1 93,  when  he  obtained  the 

^>^  inrc  <»f  Sicily  ;  and  consul  in  190,  with  C.  Lae- 

The  senate  had  not  much  confidence  in  his 

tics,  and  it  waa  only  through  the  offer  of  his 
tbc-r  Africanua  to  accompany  him  as  a  legate 
i\  he  obtained  the  province  of  Greece  and  the 
nduct  of  the  war  against  Antiochua.  He  de- 
ittd  Antiochua  at  Mt.  Sipylua.  in  190,  entered 
ini*>  in  triumph  in  the  following  year,  and  as- 
T.tnl  the  surname  of  Aaiaticua.  The  history  of 
accusation  and  condemnation  has  been  already 
\wd  in  the  life  of  his  brother.  He  was  a  can- 
ate  for  the  censorship  in  184,  but  was  defeated 
the  old  enemy  of  his  family,  M.  Porcius  Cato, 
.  Jt^prired  Aaiaticua  of  his  hone  at  the  reriew 
he  fKjuites.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  even  as 
34  this  time  an  equea  did  not  forfeit  hia  horse 
'--coming  a  aenator.  ^12.  P.  Cfnu.  Boipio 
Lcanns,  elder  son  of  the  great  Africanua,  was 

nt«-<l  l>y  hia  weak  health  from  taking  any  part 

i.h'ic   Atfaira.     Cicero  praiaes  his  oratiunculae 

MS  Oreck  history,  and  remarks  that,  with  the 

t:  ••••  <if  his  father*a  mind  heposaeaaed  a  larger 

I. fit  of  learning.     He  had  no  aon  of  his  own, 

fi  J  opted  the  son  of  L.  Aemilius  Paulus  [aee 

A.    Xo.  15]. —18.  L.  or  Gn.  Com.  Sdpio 

ranaa,  younger  son  of  the  great  Africanua. 

ccompanled  nis  father  into  Asia  in  190,  and 

taken   prisoner  by  Antiochua.     Thia  Scipio 

rt   dejirenerate  son  of  an  illuatrions  sire,  and 

olftAified  the  prnetorahip,  in  174,  through 

>iiii>^    who  had  been  a  acriba  of  his  fiither, 

^  vk-a.y  to  him.     In  the  aame  year  he  waa  ex- 

frnrn   the  aenate  by  the  censors.  ^  14.  L. 

Scipio  AiiatiovB,  a  deacendant  of  No.  II, 

*-d   to  the  Marian  party,  and  was  consul  83 

C.  >«  orbanua.    In  this  year  Sulla  returned 

^  z    Scipio  waa  deaerted  by  his  troops,  and 

l»ri«osier  in  his  camp  along  with  his  aon 

,^     ly%M.t.   waa  dismissed  by  Sulla  uninjured. 

V  Ito^rever,  included  in  the  proacription  in 

]<>«riisg  year  (82),  whereupon  he  fled  to 

d  paaaed  there  the  remainder  of  hia 
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life.  Hia  daughter  was  married  to  P.  Sestius. 
1*16.  P.  Com.  Bdpio  Aomiliantu  Afrioanns 
Minor,  was  the  younger  son  of  L.  Aemilius  Paulus, 
the  conqueror  of  Macedonia,  and  waa  adopted  by 
P.  Scipio  [No.  12],  the  aon  of  the  conqueror  of 
Hannibal.  He  waa  bom  about  185.  In  his  17th 
year  he  accompanied  hia  father  Paulua  to  Greece, 
and  fought  under  him  at  the  battle  of  Pydna, 
1 68.  Scipio  devoted  himself  with  ardour  to  the 
study  of  literature,  and  formed  an  intimate  friend- 
ship with  Polybius,  when  the  latter  came  to  Rome 
along  with  the  other  Achaean  exiles  in  167. 
[Polybius.]  At  a  later  period  he  also  cultivated 
the  acquaintance  of  the  philosopher  Panaetiua, 
and  he  lik^wiae  admitted  the  poeta  Luciliua  and 
Terence  to  hia  intimacy,  and  ia  aaid  to  have  as- 
sisted the  latter  in  the  oompoaition  of  hia  come- 
dies. His  friendship  with  Laelius,  whoae  tastes 
and  purauita  were  ao  congenial  to  hia  own,  has 
been  immortalised  by  Cicero^a  celebrated  treatiae 
entitled  ^Laelius  sive  de  Amicitia*^  Although 
thus  devoted  to  the  atudy  of  polite  literature, 
Scipio  ia  laid  to  have  cultivated  the  virtuea  which 
diatinguiahed  the  older  Romans,  and  to  have  made 
Cato  the  model  of  hia  conduct.  If  we  may  believe 
hia  panegjrista,  he  poaaeaaed  all  the  aimple  viitaet 
of  an  old  Roman,  mellowed  by  the  refining  in- 
fluencea  of  Greek  civiliaation.  Scipio  firat  aerved 
in  Spain  w;th  great  diatinction  aa  military  tribune 
under  ihit  conaul  L.  Luciillus  in  161.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  3rd  Punic  war  in  1 49  he  ac- 
companied the  Roman  army  to  Africa,  again  with 
the  rank  of  military  tribune.  Here  he  gained 
atill  more  renown.  By  hia  personal  bravery  and 
military  akill  he  repaired,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
miatakea  of  the  conaul  Maniliua,  whoae  army  on 
one  occaaion  he  aaved  from  destmction.  Heo 
returned  to  Rome  in  148,  and  had  already  gained 
such  popularity  that  when  he  became  a  candidate 
for  the  aedileahip  for  the  following  year  (147)  he 
was  elected  consul,  aUhough  he  waa  only  37,  and 
had  not  therefore  attained  the  legal  age.  The 
aenate  aaaigned  to  him  Africa  aa  hia  province,  to 
which  he  forthwith  aailed,  accompanied  by  hia 
frienda  Polybiua  and  Laeliua.  He  prosecuted  the 
aiege  of  Carthage  with  the  utmost  vigour.  The 
C^haginiana  defended  themaelvea  with  the  cou- 
rage of  despair,  and  the  Romana  were  unable  to 
force  their  way  into  the  city  till  the  apring  of  the 
following  year  (146).  The  inhabitanta  fought 
from  atreet  to  atreet,  and  from  houae  to  houae,  and 
the  work  of  deatniction  and  butchery  went  on  for 
daya.  The  fate  of  this  once  magnificent  city 
moved  Scipio  to  teara,  and  anticipating  that  a 
similar  catastrophe  might  one  day  befiUl  Rome,  he 
repeated  the  linea  of  the  Iliad  (vi.  448),  in  which 
Hector  bewails  the  approaching  fiiU  of  Troy.  After 
reducing  Africa  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province, 
Scipio  returned  to  Rome  in  the  aame  year,  and 
celebrated  a  aplendid  triumph  on  account  of  his 
victory.  The  surname  of  Africanua,  which  he  had 
inherited  bv  adoption  from  the  conqueror  of  Han- 
nibal, had  been  now  acquired  by  him  by  his  own 
exploits.  In  142  Scipio  waa  cenaor,  and  in  the 
adminiatration  of  the  duties  of  hu  office  he  at- 
tempted to  repress  the  growing  luxury  and  immo- 
rality of  his  contemporariea  His  efforts,  however, 
were  thwarted  by  his  colleague  Mummiua,  who 
had  himself  acquired  a  love  for  Greek  and  Aaiatie 
luxuries.  In  139  Scipio  was  accused  by  Tl  Clau* 
dius  Aaellus  of  majeititf.     AmUos  attacked  him 
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out  of  prirate  animosity,  becMiie  he  had  been 
deprive d  of  his  hone,  and  reduced  to  the  conditbn 
of  an  aemrian  by  Scipio  in  hit  cenaonhip.  Sdpio 
was  acquitted,  and  the  speeches  which  he  delivered 
on  the  occuion  obtained  great  celebrity,  and  were 
held  in  high  esteem  in  a  later  age.  It  appean  to 
hare  been  after  this  event  that  Scipio  waa  sent  on 
an  embassy  to  Egypt  and  Asia  to  attend  to  the 
Roman  interests  in  those  countries.  The  long 
continuance  of  the  war  in  Spain  again  called  Scipio 
to  the  consulship.  He  was  appointed  consul  in  his 
absence,  and  had  the  province  of  Spain  assigned  to 
him  in  134.  His  operations  were  attended  with 
success  ;  and  in  138  he  broueht  the  war  to  a  con* 
elusion  by  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Nnmantia 
after  a  long  siege.  He  now  received  the  surname 
of  Nnmantinus  in  addition  to  that  of  Africanua. 
During  his  absence  in  Spain  Tib.  Ozacchus  had 
been  pat  to  death.  Scipio  was  manried  to  8em> 
pronia,  the  sister  of  the  fidlen  tribune,  but  he  had 
no  sympathy  with  his  reforms,  and  no  sorrow  for 
his  &te.  Upon  his  return  to  Rome  in  132,  he 
did  not  disguise  his  scntimaita»  and  wh«i  asked 
in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  by  C.  P^iriua  Carbo, 
the  tribune*  what  he  thought  of  the  death  of  Tih. 
Gracchus,  he  boldly  replied  that  he  waa  justly 
slain  {jure  eae*um\  The  people  hmdly  expressed 
their  disapprobation;  whereupon  Scipio  proudly 
bad  them  be  silent  He  now  took  the  lead  in 
opposing  the  popular  party,  and  endeavoured  to 
prevent  the  agrarian  law  of  Tib.  Gracchus  finmi 
being  carried  into  effect  In  order  to  accomplish 
this  object,  he  proposed  in  the  senate  (129),  that 
all  disputes  reapecung  the  lands  of  the  allies  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  under  the  law  of  Tib.  Gracchus,  and 
ahould  be  committed  to  other  persons.  This 
would  have  been  equivaloit  to  an  al»t>gation  of 
the  law;  and  accordingly  Fnlvins  Flaocus,  Pa- 
pirius  Csurbo  and  C.  Gracchus,  the  3  commission- 
ers, offered  the  most  vehement  opposition  to  his 
proposal.  In  the  forum  he  was  accused  by  Carbo 
with  the  bitterest  invectives  as  the  enemy  of  the 
people,  and  upon  his  again  expressing  his  approval 
of  the  death  of  Tib.  Gracchus,  the  people  touted 
out,  "  Down  with  the  tyrant''  In  the  evening 
he  went  home  with  the  intention  of  composing  a 
speech  for  the  following  day;  but  next  day  he 
was  found  dead  in  his  room.  The  most  contra- 
dictory rumours  were  circulated  respecting  his 
death,  but  it  was  generally  believed  that  he  was 
murdered.  Suspicion  fell  upon  various  persons; 
his  wife  Sempronia  and  her  mother  Cornelia  were 
suspected  by  some ;  Cnrbo,  Fulvius,  and  C.  Grac- 
chus by  othera.  Of  all  these  Carbo  was  most 
generally  believed  to  have  been  guilty,  and  is 
expressly  mentioned  as  the  murderer  by  Cicero. 
The  general  opinion  entertained  by  the  Romans  of 
a  subsequent  age  respecting  Scipio  is  given  by 
Cicero  in  his  work  on  the  Republic,  in  which  Scipio 
is  introduced  as  the  principal  speaker.  ^  16.  P. 
Cora.  Scipio  Kasica,  that  is,  ^  Scipio  with  the 
pointed  nose,''  was  the  son  of  Cn.  Scipio  Calvus, 
who  fell  in  Spain  in  211.  [No.  9.]  He  is  first 
mentioned  in  204  as  a  young  man  who  was  judged 
by  the  senate  to  be  the  best  citizen  in  the  state, 
and  was  therefore  sent  to  Ostia  along  with  the 
Roman  matrons  to  receive  the  statue  of  the  Idaean 
Mother,  which  had  been  brought  fiom  Pessinus. 
J«/^  ctmile  aedile  196  ;  praetor  in  194,  when 
lie  fought  with  inoceM  in  Further  Spain;  and  consul 
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191,  when  he  defeated  the  Boii,  and  trioBfiked 
over  them  on  his  return  to  Rome.     Scipio  Kaaa 
waa  a  odebfated  jurist,  said  a  house  wu  given  bm 
by  the  state  in  the  Via  Sacra,  in  order  tbat  be 
might  be  m<H«  eauly  consulted.  ^17.  P.  Con. 
Scipio  Haaiea  Ooieiiliiiii,  son  of  Na  16,  inhente^ 
from  his  &ther  a  love  of  juriiq)imdeiice,and  Imsk 
so  celebrated  for  his  discomnent  and  for  hiskaov- 
ledge  of  the  pontifical  and  dril  law,  that  he  received 
the  surname  of  Comi&MK.     He  muried  a  dasgk^ 
of  Scipio  Afrieanus  the  elder.     He  was  consul  ii 
the  fint  time  162,  but  abdicated,  together  wi^  \m 
colleague,  almost  immediately  aiter  they  had  tt- 
teted  upon  their  office,  on  account  of  seme  ^k  b 
the  aniqpioes.  He  was  censor  1 59  with  M.  Popili^ 
Laeoas,  and  was  comul  a  2nd  time  in  \hh^  vie 
he  subdued  the  Dalmatians.     He  was  a  firs  o> 
holder  of  the  old  Roman  habits  aiid 
in  his  2nd  oonsulsbip  he  induced  the 
order  the  demolition  of  a  theatre,  whkfa 
completion,  aa  injurious  to  public  morals.    Wk& 
Cato  repeatedly  expressed  his  desire  for  the  ^ 
Btmctioii  of  Carthage,  Scipie,  on  the  other  faai 
declared  that  he  wished  for  its  preaervatioQ«  sac* 
the  existence  of  inch  a  rival  would  prove  a  oiici 
chedt  upon  the  licentiousness  of  ^e   moltitaaiF 
He  was  elected  pontifex  maximus  in  150.«»1&.  I 
Con.  Bdpio  VasiM  Sexapio.  son  of  No.  17»  k 
chiefly  known  as  the  lewler  of  the  aenate  in  *''  • 
murder  of  Tib.  Gracchus.     He  waa  cooaal  is  U* . 
and  in  conaeqaenee  of  the  severity  with  whk^  i- 
and  his  colleagBe  conducted  the  levy  of  tiwa^ 
they  were  thrown  into  prison  by  C.  Caratis^. 
the  tribune  of  the  plebs.     It  waa  this  Oo^u 
who  gave  Nasica  the  nickname  of  Secapw,  iy^ 
his  resemblance  to  a  person  of  low  tank  «;'  dii 
name ;  but  though  given  him  in  derisioB,  it  a^- 
wards  became  his  distinguishing  somame  In  l^^ 
when  the  tribes  met  to  re-elect  Tib.  Graodss.'  v 
the  tribimate,  and  the  utmost  confuaion  {«e<v>c 
in  the  forum,  Nasica  called  upon  the  coasali  c* 
save  the  republic;  but  as   they  refused  t»  Lr? 
recourse  to  violence,  he  exclaimed,  **  As  the  c«ai 
betrays  the  state,  do  you  who  wiah  to  «hrf  t^ 
laws  follow  me,"  and  so  sajring  he  rushed  ^eh  fi^^i 
the  temple  of  Fides,  where  the  senate  was  ea^. 
followed  by  the  greater  number  of  the  arasay 
The  people  gave  wav  before  them,  and  Graced-? 
was  assassinated  as  he  attempted  to  i  m  i,n     In- 
consequence of  his  conduct  on  this  oecasiim  y>5^.<s 
became  an  object  of  such  detestation  to  the  ?»'*(  *• 
that  the  senate  found  it  advisable  to  send  bin  <^  * 
pretended  mission  to  Asia,  although  he  was  ^Kssdi 
maximus,  and  ought  not,  therefore,  to  have  ^£  nrv 
Italy.    He  did  not  venture  to  return  to  Rosie.  ^e- 
after  wandering  about  firom  place  to  piaee.  <^^' 
soon  ajfterwards  at  Pergamum.  — 19.    P.  Csx 
Seipio  Kaiioa,  son  of  No.  18,  was  consol  1 1 1. 1  ^ 
died  during  his  consulship.  —  80.  P.  Oorm.  Ses^ 
Vasiea,  son  of  No.  19,  praetor  94,  is  m««s--;i 
by  Cicero  as  one  of  the  advocates  of  Sex.  R?«^~ 
of  Ameria.    He  married  Licinia,  the  2nd  dasrhw 
of  L.  Ciassns,  the  orator.    He  had  2  aona.,  bath 
whom  were  adopted,  one  by  his  mateisnl  crar  i- 
fatherL.  Crassus  in  his  testament,  and  is  thcrr*:-r- 
called  L.  Licinius  Crassus  Scipio  ;  and  the  o^  > 
by  Q.  Caedlius  Metellus  Pius  combI  ^Q,  aci  » 
therefore  called  Q.  Caecilius  Metdhis  Phtf  ^ns?'  ' 
This  Scipio  became  the  fiither  in4aw  of  C^  Pasi?«? 
the  triumvir,  and  fell  hx  Afirioa  in  45.    Hia  h^  •• 
given  under  Mbtkllcts,  No.  15.  «»iL 
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Scipio  Eifpallns,  ion  of  L.  Scipio  who  it  only 
known  as  a  brother  of  the  2  Scipio*  who  fell  in 
^paiii.  HiipalluA  was  praetor  179,  and  coniul  171. 
»83.  Cn.  Com.  Sdpio  Hifp«llTU,  son  of  No.  21, 
was  praetor,  139,  when  he  published  an  edict  that 
aJl  Cbaldaeans  (i.e.  astrologers)  should  leave  Rome 
u)d  Italy  within  10  days. 

ScizM  or  SeUiiai  {Ixlpas,  SitXifpkf ),  of  Ta- 
rentuni,  was  one  of  the  followers  of  Rhinthon  in 
iiat  pecaliar  sort  of  comedy,  or  rather  buriesqne 
ngedy,  which  was  cultivated  by  the  Doriana  of 
Nfjinia  Graecia,  and  espedally  at  Tarentom. 
Rhintron.] 

8dru  (lMipda)f  a  lamame  of  Athena,  under 
rhkh  she  had  a  temple  in  the  Attic  port  of  Pha- 
^rDn,  and  in  the  island  of  Salamis.  The  fonn- 
ation  of  the  temple  at  Phaleron  is  ascribed  by 
*attaanias  to  a  soothsayer,  Scinu  of  Dodona,  who 
i  said  to  have  oome  to  Attica  at  the  time  when 
lie  Eleosinians  were  at  war  with  Erechtheos. 

Sc&ltii  (2«ip«Tis),  a  wild  and  mountainous 
[strict  in  the  N.  of  Laeonia,  on  the  borden  of 
Jtadia,  with  a  town  called  Sdrns  (2ici]pof), 
bich  originally  belonged  to  Arcadia.  Its  inha* 
Umt«,  the  8cliltae  (Sictptroi),  formed  a  special 
-  iiion  of  the  Lacedaemonian  army.  This  body, 
'lich  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  was 
:>()  in  number,  was  stationed  in  battle  at  the 
:treme  left  of  the  line,  formed  on  march  the 
tnguard,  and  waa  usoally  employed  on  the  most 
nKriouB  kinds  of  service. 
BcIroB  {JKJpw  or  SMf^Mv),  a  famous  robber 
b»  infested  the  frontier  between  Attica  and 
i^n's.  He  not  only  robbed  the  travellers  who 
4«d  througli  the  country,  but  compelled  them, 

the  Scironian  rack  to  wash  his  feet,  and  kicked 
rm  into  the  aea^  while  they  were  thus  employed. 
:  the  foot  of  the  rock  there  was  a  tortoise,  which 
>>tjred  the  bodies  of  the  robber*s  victims.  He 
i«  tUin  by  Theseus. 

Seir6nla  8«za  {littpmylits  rirpai^  also  2irt. 
k« :  Denmmi  Bwmo\  large  rocks  on  the  E. 
i>'  of  Megaria,  between  which  and  the  sea  there 
.1  oiily  a  narrow  dangerous  pasa,  called  the 
i-^oian  road  ih  tKipAvji  or  Siripwrlr  Mt\  KaUi 
I  'I }.  This  road  was  afterwards  enlai^ged  by  the 
pi^r.>r  Hadrian.  The  name  of  the  rocks  was 
'•<rd  frmn  the  celebrated  robber  Sciron. 
{cfrri  or  Seiri,  a  people  in  European  Sarmatia, 
the  N.  eoaai,  immediately  E.  of  the  Vistuhi,  in 

modem  OtHamd  and  Samogiiimu  The  Sciri 
'rwarda  joined  the  Hnns ;  and  to  this  people 

ni^  Odoaeer,  the  conqueror  of  Italy. 
(cirtdnltta  (^Utpr^riov),  a  town  in  the  S.  of 
^1'}  .i,  belonging  to  the  district  Aegytis,  the 
it«:t.-«nt«  of  which  removed  to  Megalopolis,  upon 
i<  tiridation  of  the  latter. 
cirtua  ^Sxlpror :  JiUah\  a  river  in  Meiopo- 
Lv  tl owing  past  Edessa  into  a  small  lake  near 
'ra/-.      Its  name,  which  signifies  keqnitg^  was 

y-^  fit>m  its  rapid  descent  in  a  series  of  small 
!'!•  a. 

zMAmm.     [SciaA&] 

;odrm  {Soodrensis :  Scodar  or  ScKiafi)^  one  of 
.-i<^at  important  towns  in  lUyricnm,  on  the  left 
:  of  the  river  Barbana,  at  the  S.  E.  corner  of 
Lacaa  I^ftbeatis,  and  about  17  miles  from  the 
It  vrafl  strongly  fortified,  and  was  the  real- 
of  the  lUyiian  king  Qentins.  It  tabse- 
t  V  oontsinod  many  Rtnnan  inhabitaati. 
CScABOua,} 
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Booedlaes,  SoydiaiM,  or  Seordisoiii  (Xitot^ 
9i<nis,  2Kvfil<r(rriSt  'XKopiiffKos :  Datsim  Dagk,  or 
Ckambu-Bel  Do^A),  a  mountain  in  the  N.  £.  of 
Asia  Minor,  dividing  Pontua  Cappadocius  from 
Armenia  Minor,  and  forming  a  part  of  the  same 
range  as  M.  Paryades. 

SeoUis  (Sk^AXis  :  Sandameri),  a  rocky  moun- 
tain between  Elis  and  Achaia,  3333  feet  high, 
which  joins  on  the  E.  the  mountain  LampAi. 

ScSlioti  (Sir<{Xoroi),  the  native  name  of  the 
Scythians,  according  to  Herodotna,  is  in  all  proba- 
bility the  Greek  form  of  Slaw-nu  or  Slovt'-me^  the 
generie  name  of  the  Slavonian  race.  [Scvthia.] 
The  later  Greek  writers  call  them  2icXatfi}i^ol. 

8o51iif  (lic&\os :  SiM^Xior,  SjcwAxc^s).  L  An 
ancient  town  in  Boeotia,  on  the  road  from  Thebes 
to  Aphidna  in  Attica,  was  situated  on  the  N. 
slope  of  Mt  Cithaeron  and  40  stadia  S.  of  the 
river  Asopus.^2.  A  small  place  in  Macedonia, 
near  Olynthua. 

Soombraila  (/s/ofe),  an  island  in  front  of  the 
bay,  on  the  S.  E.  coast  of  Spain,  which  formed  the 
hvbour  of  Carthago  Nova.  It  received  its  name 
from  the  soofiiM,  or  mackerel,  taken  off  its  coast, 
from  which  Ae  Romans  prepared  their  ^rum, 

BotaiXiia  Mont  {th  ljt6fuo¥  6pos),  a  mountain 
in  Macedonia,  which  runs  E.  of  Mt.  Soardus,  in 
the  direction  (^  N.  to  8.  towards  Mt.  Haemus. 

8c5pat  (Sie^at).  t  An  Aetolian,  who  held  a 
leading  position  among  his  countrymen  at  the 
period  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Philip  and 
the  Achaeans,  b.  c.  220.  He  commanded  the 
Aetolian  army  in  the  first  year  of  the  war  ;  and 
he  is  mentioned  again  as  general  of  the  Aotolians, 
when  the  latter  people  concluded  an  alliance  with 
the  Romans  to  assist  them  against  Philip  (21 1 ). 
After  the  close  of  the  war  with  Philip,  Scopas  and 
Dorimachua  wero  appointed  to  reform  tlie  Aetolian 
constitution  (204).  Scopas  had  only  undertaken 
the  charge  from  motives  of  personal  ambition  ;  on 
finding  himself  disappointed  in  this  object,  he  with- 
drew to  Alexandria.  Here  he  was  received  with 
the  utmost  favour  by  tho  minist«»rs  of  the  young 
king,  Ptolemy  V.,  and  appointed  to  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  army  against  Antioclius  the  Great. 
At  first  he  was  successful,  but  was  aftervvturds 
defeated  by  Antiochus  at  Panium,  and  reduced  to 
shut  himself  up  within  the  walls  of  Sidon,  whero 
he  was  nltimately  compelled  by  famine  to  surrender. 
Notwithstanding  this  ill  success  he  continued  in 
high  fovour  at  the  Egyptian  court ;  but  having 
formed  a  plot  in  296  to  obtain  by  force  the  chief 
administration  of  the  kingdom,  he  was  arrested  and 
put  to  death.  —•  2.  A  distinguished  sculptor,  nt-as  a 
native  of  Paios,  and  appears  to  have  belonged  to 
a  family  of  artists  in  that  island.  He  flourished 
from  &  a  895  to  850.  He  was  probably  somewhat 
older  than  Praxiteles,  with  whom  he  stands  at  the 
head  of  that  second  period  of  perfected  art  which 
is  called  the  later  Attic  school  (in  contradistinction 
to  the  eailier  Attic  school  of  PhidiasX  and  which 
arose  at  Athens  after  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
Scopas  was  an  architect  and  a  statuary  as  well  as 
a  sculptor.  He  was  the  architect  of  the  tempU  of 
Athena  Alea,  at  Tegea,  in  Arcadia,  which  was  com- 
menced soon  after  il  c.  894.  He  was  one  of  the 
artists  employed  in  executing  the  bas-relie&,  which 
decorated  tho  frieie  of  the  Mausoleum  at  Hali- 
camaasns  in  Caria.  A  portion  of  these  bas-raliefs 
is  now  deposited  in  tho  British  Moseum.  Among 
the  iinglo  ■tsfeoM  and  gronps  of  Scopas,  the  best 
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known  in  modem  timrs  m  his  group  of  figures 
repretenting  the  destruction  of  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Niobe.  In  Pliny's  time  the  statues 
stood  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  Sosianus.  The 
remaining  statues  of  this  ^roup,  or  copies  of  them, 
are  all  in  the  Florence  Gallery,  with  the  exception 
of  the  so-called  Ilioneus,  at  Munich,  which  some 
suppose  to  have  belonged  to  the  group.  There  is 
a  nead  of  Niobe  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Yar- 
borough,  which  has  some  claim  to  be  considered 
as  the  original.  But  the  most  esteemed  of  all 
the  works  of  Scopas,  in  antiquity,  was  his  group 
which  stood  in  the  shrine  of  Cn.  Domitius  in 
the  Flaminian  circus,  representing  Achilles  con- 
ducted to  the  island  of  Leuce  by  the  divinities 
of  the  sea.  It  consisted  of  figures  of  Neptune, 
Thetis,  and  AchiUes,  surrounded  by  Nereids,  and 
attended  by  Tritons,  and  by  an  assemblage  of  sea 
monsters. 

ScSpai  {iK6rai :  Aladan\  a  river  of  Galatia, 
falling  into  the  Sangarius,  from  the  E.,  at  Julio- 
polis. 

Boordisci,  a  people  in  Pannonia  Superior,  are 
sometimes  classed  among  the  Illyrians,  but  were 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  and  powerfid  Celtic 
tribe.    They  dwelt  between  the  Savusand  DravuSb 

Soordiieoi.     [Scusdisbs.] 

SeotL,  a  people  mentioned,  together  with  the 
PiCTi,  by  the  later  Roman  writers  as  one  of  the 
the  chief  tribes  of  the  ancient  Caledonians.  They 
dwelt  in  the  S.  of  Scotland  and  in  Ireland  ;  and 
from  them  the  former  country  has  derived  its 
name. 

Scotitas  (SicoTiVas),  a  woody  district  in  the 
N.  of  Laconia  on  the  frontiers  of  Tegeatis. 

Sodtussa  {^K&rovava :  Sicorovo-craxos),  a  very 
ancient  town  of  Thessaly,  in  the  district  Pelas- 
giotis,  near  the  source  of  the  Onchestus,  and  not 
far  from  the  hills  Cynoscephalae,  where  Fbimi- 
niuus  gained  his  celebrated  victory  over  Philip, 
B.C  197.  • 

SoAbdnla,  wife  of  Octa\']anus,  afterwards  the 
emperor  Augustus,  had  been  married  twice  before. 
By  one  of  her  former  husbands,  P.  Scipio,  she  had 
two  children,  P.  Scipio,  who  was  consul,  b.  c.  16, 
and  a  daughter,  Cornelia,  who  was  married  to 
Paultts  Aemilius  Lepidus,  censor  b.  c.  22.  Scri- 
bonia  was  the  sister  of  L.  Scribonius  Libo,  who 
was  the  father-in-law  of  Sex.  Pompey.  Augustus 
married  her  in.  40,  on  the  advice  of  Maecenas, 
because  he  was  then  afraid  that  Sex.  Pompey 
would  form  an  alliance  with  Antony  to  crush  him  ; 
but  having  renewed  his  alliance  with  Antony, 
Octavian  divorced  her  in  the  following  year  (39), 
in  order  to  marry  Livia  on  the  very  day  on  which 
she  had  borne  him  a  daughter,  Julia.  Scribonia 
long  survived  her  separation  fiom  Octavian.  In 
A.D.  2  she  accompanied,  of  her  own  accord,  her 
daughter  Julia  into  exile,  to  the  island  of  Pan* 
dateria. 

ScribdnXofl  Carlo.    [Curio.] 

BcribdnloB  Largns.    [Largus.] 

Scribonius  Libo.   [Libo.] 

SoribdnXos  Prooiiliii.    [Proculus.] 

BonlteniUi  (Panaro\  a  river  in  Gallia  Cispa* 
dana,  rising  in  the  Apennines,  and  fiowing  to  the  E. 
of  Mutina  into  the  Po. 

Setlpi  (  Uskub)^  a  town  in  Moesia  Superior  on 
the  Axius,  and  the  capital  of  Dardania.  It  was 
the  residence  of  the  archbishop  of  Illyricum,  and 
in  the  middle  ages  of  the  Servian  kings. 
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SoydisMi.    [SC0XDI81&] 

SoylM  (SxvAdjnr),  or  S07laAnim,an  vodbbX 
city  on  the  coast  of  Mysia  Minor,  st  the  foot  of 
M.  Olympni,  said  to  have  been  fomded  by  tht 
Pelasgians. 

Scyladutt,  also  Scylacenm,  or  ScyQetlim 
(SftvXcUctoK,  Sm/Aoiccror,  SxvXX^toK :  SqaiBiOCK), 
a  Greek  town  on  the  £.  coast  of  Bnttiium  ra 
situated  on  2  adjoining  hills  at  a  short  distaace 
from  the  coast,  between  the  rivets  Cseciimi  id 
Carcines.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  tk' 
Athenians.  It  belonged  to  the  territory  of  Cm  -. 
but  was  subsequently  given  by  the  elder  Dionjiiiis 
to  the  Locrians,  and  came  eventoslly  into  tlie  poi' 
session  of  Uie  Romans.  It  had  no  hsrbonr,  wbess 
Virgil  (Jen.  it*.  553)  speaks  of  it  as  natifn^ 
Scylaonan,  From  this  town  the  Bcytadu  : 
Sqrlleticiia  Sinna  (SicvAXirriJc^t  Kifaoi)  deh^?: 
its  name.  The  isthmus  which  separated  this  )g.' 
from  the  Sinus  Hipponiates  on  the  W.  omi 
Bruttium,  was  only  20  miles  broad,  and  kcaii 
the  ancient  boundarv  of  Oenotria. 

Soj^lax  (SicvXal).  L  Of  Caryanda  in  0^ 
was  sent  by  Darios  Hystaspis  on  a  voyage  of  i^ 
covery  down  the  Indus.  Setting  out  from  tbe  cr, 
of  Caspatyms  and  the  Pactyican  district,  S(fi^ 
reached  the  sea,  and  then  sailed  W.  tiaooglrj 
Indian  Ocean  to  the  Red  Sea,  performing  the  «s 
voyage  in  30  months.— > 8.  Of  HaiJcaniftss& '• 
friend  of  Panaetiua,  distinguished  for  his  hx^'*^- 
of  the  stars,  and  for  his  political  mfluenco  in  ^ «" 
state.— There  is  stili  extant  a  Penjpfw,  cooei^ 
a  brief  description  of  certain  oonntiies  in  Ecnf  ^ 
Asia,  and  Africa,  and  bearing  the  name  of  ScjUx .: 
Caryanda.  This  work  has  been  ascribed  l^i^ 
writers  to  the  Scylax  mentioned  by  Heracea 
and  by  others  to  the  contemporary  d  ?i»^ 
and  Polybiua  ;  but  most  modem  scholsn  v^-'' 
the  writer  to  have  lived  in  the  first  half  <''-  '" 
reign  of  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  ik^^ 
about  B.  c.  350.  It  is  clear  from  intenal  ^■ 
dence  tlut  the  Periplos  must  have  been  coq?^ 
long  afW  the  time  of  Herodotus ;  whilst,  ^ -'-^ 
omitting  to  mention  any  of  the  cities  foai^  '. 
Alexander,  such  as  Alexandria  in  Egypt  ^^• 
conclude  that  it  was  drawn  up  before  the  reu?  | 
Alexander.  It  is  probable  that  the  anthorp^^ 
to  his  work  the  name  of  Scylax  of  Caijw*^," 
account  of  the  celebrity  of  this  narigator.  i-' 
Periplus  is  printed  by  Hudson,  in  ius  Gesf^ 
Cfraiei  Minores^  and  by  Klausen,  attached  U'  ^ 
fragments  of  Hecataens,  Berlin,  1831. 

Beylaz  (Sm^Ao^:  Choterlek-Imak),  s  n^ ' 
the  S.  W.  of  Pontus,  falling  into  the  Vny-^'' 
Amasia  and  Gaxiura. 

SoylitiOB  or  Scylitia,  Joannes,  a  Bnaf^' 
historian,  sumamed,  from  his  office,  Caxoi*^ 
flourished  a.  d.  1081.    His  work  extendi  ^ 
the  death  of  Nicephorus  I.  (811),  down  t  c- 
reign  of  Nicephorus  Botaaiotes   (107S— ^'^  ; 
The  portion  of  the  history  of  Cednnoi.  »;;  - 
extends  from  the  death  of  Nicephorns  I-  C '•; 
to  the  dose  of  the  work  (1057),  is  f«M^  »^* 
verbatim  in  the  history  of  ScylitacsL     Hfflf  ' 
has  been  supposed  that  Scylitsas   copie^i  -  ^ 
Cedrenus,  and  eonseqtientlj  the  entire  *«* 
Scylitzes  has  not  been  poUished  s«pa»te.j«  •- 
only  the  part  extending  from  1067  to  1^^°, «  - 
has  been  prmted  as  an  appendix  to  Cedieis* 
[Cbdrenus.]    It  is  now,  howeter,  genersUy  - 
mitted  that  Cedrenus  oopied  <nn  Sf^htses. 
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SCYLLA. 

SeyllA  (Sic^AXa)  and  Gharybdii,  the  names  of 
two  roekt  between  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  only  a 
f  hort  diitance  from  one  another.    In  the  one  of 
theie  rocks  which  was  nearest  to  Italy,  there  was 
a  care,  in  which  dwelt  Scylh^  a  daughter  of  Cra- 
taeis,  a  fSearfid  monster,  barking  like  a  doff,  with 
12  feet,  and  6  long  necks  and  heads,  each  of  which 
contained  3  rows  of  sharp  teeth.    The  opposite 
rock,  which  wm  much  lower,  contained  an  im- 
mense fig-tree,  under  which  dwelt  Chaiybdis,  who 
thrice  every  day  swallowed  down  the  waters  of 
the  sea,  and  thrice  threw  them  up  again:  both 
were  formidable  to  the  ships  which  Imd  to  pass 
between  them.     This  is  the  Homeric  account 
Later  traditions  give  different  accounts  of  ScyUa*s 
parentage.    Some  describe  her  as  a  monster  with 
6  heads  of  different  animals,  or  with  only  3  heads. 
One  tmdition  relates  that  Scylla  was  originally  a 
beantilnl  maiden,  who   often    played  with  the 
nymphs  of  the  sea,  and  was  beloved  by  the  marine 
god  OUocui.     The  latter  applied  to  Circe  for 
means  to  make  ScyUa  return  his  love;  but  Circe, 
jealous  of  the  £ur  maiden,  threw  magic  herbs  into 
the  well  in  which  Scylla  was  wont  to  bathe,  by 
means  of  which  the  lower  part  of  her  body  was 
changed  into  the  tail  of  a  fish  or  serpent,  sup- 
rounded  by  dogs,  while  the  npper  part  remained 
that  of  a  woman.    Another  tradition  related  that 
Scylla  was  beloved  by  Poseidon,  and  that  Amphi- 
trite,  from  jealousy,  metemozphosed  her  into  a 
monster.    Hercules  is  said  to  have  killed  her,  be- 
cause she  stole  some  of  the  oxen  of  Gexyon ;  but 
Phorcys  is  said  to  have  restored  her  to  life.  Virgil 
(Aen,  vi  286)  speaks  of  several  Scyllae,  and 
places  them  in  the  lower  worid.    Chaiybdis  is  de- 
scribed as  a  daughter  of  Poseidon  and  Gaea,  and 
a  voracious  woman,  who  stole  oxen  from  Hercules, 
and  was  hurled  by  the  thunderbolt  of  Zeus  into 
the  sea. 

Seylla,  daughter  of  king  Nisos  of  Megaia,  who 
fell  in  love  with  Minos.  For  details  see  Nisus, 
and  MiNOSb 

ScyUaeiim  {XidWatwy    1.  {Sdgao\  a  pro- 
montory on  the  coast  of  Bruttium,  at  the  N.  entrance 
to  the  Sicilian  straits,  where  the  monster  Scylla 
was  supposed   to  live  [Sctlla].«>2.  (SdUaor 
Sciylio\  a  town  in  Bruttram,  on  the  above-named 
promontoiy.    There  are  still  remains  of  the  ancient 
citadel.  >->8.  A  promontory  in  Aigolis  on  the  coast 
of  Troezen,  forming,  with  the  promontory  of  Sn- 
nium  in  Attica,  the  entrance  to  the  Saronic  gulf. 
It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  firom  Scylla, 
the  daughter  of  Nisua    [Nibur.] 
ScylUtitoiiff  Biniif.    [ScTLAauM.] 
SeylUtliiiiL    [ScTLAciuM.] 
Soyllii.    [DiPoiNus.] 

Seyxnniii  \%»t<>iAPos\  of  Chios,  wrote  a  Perisge- 
sis^  or  description  of  the  earth,  which  is  refernd 
to  by  later  writers.  This  work  was  in  prose,  and 
consequently  different  from  the  Pexiegesis  in  Iam- 
bic metre,  which  has  come  down  to  us,  and  which 
many  modem  writers  have  erroneously  ascribed  to 
Symnns  of  Chios.  The  poem  k  dedicated  to  king 
Nicomedes,  whom  some  modem  writers  suppose  to 
be  the  same  as  Nicomedes  III.,  king  of  Bithynia, 
who  died  B.  c.  74 ;  but  this  is  quite  uncertain. 
The  best  edition  of  the  poem  is  by  Meineke, 
Berlin,  1846. 

Betvoa  (XcSpoff :  JtUt^ot ;  Scjpro)^  an  island  in 
the  Aegaean  sea,  E.  of  Euboea,  and  one  of  the 
if;|>orades.    It  contained  atown  of  the  same  name,  | 
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and  a  river  called  Cephissns.  Its  ancient  inhabi- 
tants are  said  to  have  been  Pelasgians,  Carians, 
and  Dolopians,  The  ishmd  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  stories  of  the  mythical  period.  Here  Thetis 
concealed  her  son  Achilles  in  woman^s  attire  among 
the  daughters  of  Lycomedes,  in  order  to  save  him 
from  the  fiste  which  awaited  him  under  the  walla 
of  Troy.  It  was  here  also  that  Pyrrhus,  the  son 
of  Achilles  by  Deidamla,  was  brought  up,  and  it 
was  from  this  island  that  Ulysses  fetched  him  to 
the  Trojan  war.  According  to  another  tradition, 
the  island  was  conquered  by  Achilles,  in  older  to 
revenge  the  death  of  Theseus,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  treacherously  destroyed  in  Scyros  by  Lyco- 
medes. The  bones  of  Theseus  were  discovered  by 
Cimon  in  Scyros,  after  his  conquest  of  the  island 
in  B.  c  476,  and  were  conveyed  to  Athens,  when 
they  were  preserved  in  the  Thesfium.  From  this 
time  Scyros  continued  subject  to  Athens  till  the 
period  of  the  Macedonian  supremacy ;  but  the 
Romans  compelled  the  last  Plulip  to  restore  it  to 
Athens  in  196.  The  soil  of  Sqrros  was  unpro- 
ductive ;  but  it  was  celebrated  for  its  breed  of 
goats,  an4  for  its  quarries  of  variegated  marUe. 

Scftlfla  (i|  JMvBucfi^  ii  2iiy9ia^  Ion.  2jru9fif,  if 
tSt  2iai94mw  x^f^h  Herod.:   Sic^r,  ScjHhes, 
ScjFtha,  pL  Xn^  Scjfthae ;  fern.  ImBis,  S<^Fthis, 
Scythissa),  a  name  applied  to  very  different  coun- 
tries at  dlfiSerent  times.  The  Scythia  of  Herodotus 
comprises,  to  speak  generally,  the  S.  E.  parts  of 
Europe,  between  the  Carpathian  mountains  and 
the  river  Tanais  (Don).     The  Greeks  became 
acquainted  with  this  country  through  their  settle- 
ments on  the  Euzine;  and  Herodotus,  who  had 
himself  visited  the  coasts  of  the  Euzine,  collected 
all  the  information  he  could  obtain  about  the 
Scythians  and  their  country,  and  embodied  the 
results  in  a  most  interesting  digression,  which 
forms  the  first  part  of  his  4th  book.    The  details, 
for  which  there  is  not  room  in  this  article,  must 
be  read  m  Herodotoa    He  describes  the  country 
as  a  square  of  4000  stadia  (400  geog.  miles)  each 
way,  the  W.  boundary  being  the  Ister  {Ikunibe) 
and  the  mountains  of  the  Agathyrsi ;  the  S.  tiie 
shores  of  the  Emrine  and  Palus  Maeotis,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Ister  to  that  of  the  Tanaie,  this  side 
being  divided  into  2  equal  parts,  of  2000  stadia 
each,  by  the  month  of  the  Borysthenes  {Dnieper) ; 
the  E.  boundary  was  the  Tana'is,  and  on  the  N. 
Scvthia  was  divided  by  deserto  from  the  Mehm- 
chiaeni,  Andiophagi,  and  Budini.   It  corresponded 
to  the  S.  part  of  i^aisia  m  Eknjm,    The  people 
who  inhabited  this  region  were  called  by  the 
Greeks  ^Mcn^  a  word  of  doubtful  origin,  which 
first  occurs  in  Hesiod ;  but,  in  their  own  hmguage, 
2«c^AoTo^  iA  Shnonkm,     They  were  believed 
by  Herodotus  to  be  of  Asiatic  origin ;  and  his 
account  of  them,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
description  given  by  Hippocrates  of  their  physical 
peculiarities,  leaves  no  doubt  that  they  were  a 
part  of  the  great  Mongol  race,  who  have  wandeied, 
from  unknown  antiquity,   over   the    steppes  of 
Centnl  Asia.    Herodotus  says  further  that  they 
were  driven  out  of  their  abodes  in  Asia,  N.  of 
the  Araxes,  by  the  Massageue;  and  that,  mi- 
grating into  Europe,  they  drove  out  the  Cimme- 
rians.   If  this  account  be  trae,  it  can  hardly  but 
have  some  connection  with  the  imption  of  the 
Cimmerians  into  Asia  Minor,  in  the  reign  oi  tiia 
L^dian  king  Ardys,  about  B.  a  640.    The  Scy^ 
'*^'       wen  a  nomad  people,  that  is,  shepherds 
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cr  herdmflo,  v^  had  no  find  labitirtiaDi,  Imt 
xonud  oiw  t  vaft  tnot  of  woBtij  «t  their  plet- 
BOSBt  nd  acflotdMig  to  1^  «uti  of  ihoir  cattku 
They  li^^  in  a  land  of  eovend  woggonoy  vdiidi 
Aoeohyha  deecDfaeo  m  ''lo^  houeo  of  wioker- 
work,  on  wett^ifhoBled  dHciolik**  Thoj  kopt  Iii^ge 
ttoope  of  hflWM,  ond  van  moit  expert  m  camhy 
exerawf  and  sBchory ;  and  henoe,  ■•  the  PeinBi 
kji^  Dariu  Sonnd,  when  he  iaiaded  their  ooontry 
(B.C.  507X  it  wao  ahaost  impneriMe  for  an  innidiag 
amy  to  act  againet  theoL  They  abqily  xatDeatod, 
waggoMi  and  all,  bafon  ^  cnsBy,  harmbig  hin 
wi£^  their  light  tamArj:^  and  leaving  inmne  aad 
anoaon,  in  their  ban  atei^Mi,  to  do  the  net 
Like  all  the  Mongol  aaoe,  ^y  wore  divided  mto 
eoTesal  hordes  the<ohief  of  whom  weie  oalled  the 
Boyal  Scyihiana ;  and  tothaaeall  the  Mat  owned 
aoBBO  degree  of  allegisBBe.  Tlwir  gevemiBent  waa 
a  aort  of  paiBaRhal  aMnamhy  «r  chieftwnahip. 
An  iniwrlMit  awdifioation  of  ^ek  habita  had, 
kowerei;  taksi  phue,  io  a  oertain  eatflot,  befiooee 
Hendotaa  deaeribed  them.  The  fertility  of  the 
plama  on  theN.  of  the  Eajdne,  andtkeinflaenoeof 
the  Greek  aettlonenta  at  tiie  mmA  tli  the  Bofya- 
thonea,  and  along  theooaat,  had  led  l3ie  inbabiteita 
of  tfait  part  of  SSsythiatD  aettle  down aaeoltiTaten 
of  the  aoil,  and  had  bron|^  Aem  into  camnHsdai 
and  other  lelatieno  with  lihe  Owafci.  Ancordingly, 
Heiodotna  mentioni  2  daaaea  or  hoadea  of  8cyw 
thiana,  wiio  had  thna  abandoned  their  nomad 
life  ;  fifit,  on  the  W.  of  the  Boryathenea,  2  tribea 
of  Hellflniaed  Scythians,  called  Callipidae  and 
Alaionea;  then,  beyond  theae,  ^the  Seythiana 
who  ave  ploughen  (XxiBai  Jkper^pcsX  who  do  not 
grow  their  com  Cor  food,  but  for  aale;**  theae 
dwelt  about  the  river  Hypania  (Bm^)  in  the 
region  now  called  the  Uirmm,  which  is  atill, 
aa  it  waa  to  the  Gieeka,  a  gnat  com  exporting 
oountiy.  Again,  on  the  E.  of  the  Botyithenea 
wen  *^  the  ScYthiana  who  an  httabandnien  ** 
(SmfOot  y9»pyol)j  «.e.  who  grew  oom  for  their 
own  conaumptioa  r  theae  wan  oalled  Boiyadienitae 
by  the  Greeks :  their  country  extended  S  daya* 
journey  E.  of  the  Boiyathenes  to  the  rirer  Pan- 
TiOAPJM.  Beyond  theae,  to  the  £^  dwelt  **'  the 
nomad  ScythianB  (yo/ndScr  ^Utv0m),  who  neither 
aow  nor  ploogh  at  alL^  Herodotna  expnaaly 
states  that  the  tribea  £.  of  the  Boiysthenea  wen 
not  Scythian.  Of  the  hiatoiy  of  theae  Scythian 
tribes  then  is  little  to  state,  beyond  die  tradition 
already  mentioned,  that  they  migrated  itom  Aaia, 
and  expelled  the  Cimmeiiaaa ;  their  invasion  of 
Media,  in  the  nign  of  OyaaBna,when  they  held  the 
Bupremacy  of  W.  Aaia  £or  26  years  ;  and  the  dis- 
astrous expedition  of  Dariua  into  their  coontry. 
In  later  times,  they  wen  gradually  orerpoweeed 
by  the  neighbouring  peopk,  eqwcially  the  Sar> 
matians,  who  gave  their  name  to  the  whole  country. 
[Sakkatia.]  Meanwhiic  the  oonquesta  of 
Alexander  and  hie  anoceason  in  Central  Aaia  had 
made  the  Greeks  acquainted  with  tribes  beyond 
the  OxuB  and  the  Jaxartea,  who  reaemblad  the 
Scythians,  and  belonged,  in  fact,  to  the  aame 
great  Mongol  moe,  and  to  whom,  aooordingly,  the 
same  name  was  applied.  Henoe,  in  waten  of  the 
time  of  the  Roman  empin,  the  name  of  Seythia 
denotes  the  whole  of  N.  Ask,  from  1^  rirer  Bha 
( ^'^9^')  on  the  W.,  which  divided  it  from  Asiatic 
Sarmatia,  to  Serica  on  the  S.,  extending  to  Indu 
OB  the  S.  It  was  divided,  by  M.  Ibwbs,  into  2 
parts,  called  laapectrvely  Seythia  intra  Imamn, 


of  the  imm,  and  hef^ 

rocr 


ia.  flntheli.W. 

extm  Imaum,  en  its  &  E.  nda.  dCthepnpkif 
thjawyan  nothing  waa  kaovneaseftsaneimn; 
but  tin  ahasnoe  of  knowledge  vm  ^^V^  ^ 
some  uau'veBoBH  and  net  unmlennaK  nhlek 

fl«7tdhiu  CacuavetX  a  paopls  on  &  W.  bade 
of  Armenia,  thasngh  whoas  oonntiy  the  CaxAi 
under  Xenophon  maiyheil  4  days*  jsomey.  Tha 
territflB^  waa  honnded  on  the  £  by  the  xivtf  fia 
pMus,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  zivar  Apssna. 

aefthlBQS  (^eiifimr),  «f  Teoa,aniBBbiey«!. 
tamed  into  vane  ^  gnat  wok  fl(  the  phiha^ 
Beraelitaa,  of  whidi  a  oonaidttahls  fagBen  i 
praaemd  by  fifidiraia 

fcf^Apffia  (:uMmafm :  0.  T.  Bdkabn 
BsiaoB,  Bn.),  an  impoHant  dtj  of  Pslei^s 
the  &£.  of  Galilee,  acoecdiiV  to  the  anal  diiiia 
but  sometimea  alao  tackaned  toflaauiia,  soBBiaB 
to  Decapofia,  and  aonetimea  to  Gocle-^m  I 
atood  on  a  hm  in  the  Jordan  vaDiy,  W.i >> 
Elver,  and  near  ane  of  ita forda.  Ita tile vais 
tilised  by  nmaerooa  ^ongs ;  aadte  dasaimaie. 
aa  well  aa  to  ita  bemg  the  eentn  of  lefeal  n^ 
it  owed  ita  great  ptrnftintj  aad  its  usportBttS 
^hiatfliyafPaleatine.  It  ia  often  meotiaBBd  s 
0.  T.  histary.  in  the  time  ef  the  Hafitabtfko^ 
under  the  Bflinaaa.  It  hadamiaedpapntaia^ 
ramaanitm,   Fhilktinea,  and  AsqriisB  ffttia, 


Joaephus  adds  ScythiaBa,  but  tUs  is  f^  ■ 
error,  founded  an  a  fidae  etynolsgy  of  the  ce^ 
Under  the  later  Boman  empire,  it  beoBxie  tki^ 
of  the  anhbiahQ|p  of  FlalMStina  SecBsda,  aii  s 
continued  a  flomaahiag  laty  to  the  tins  of  ^s^ 
Crusade. 

SsytiiiBtsud,  I»iKi  Bajffhati,  or  tam 
tihaa,  a  people  of  SnBBwtia  Eoropaaa,  jolt  vi>^ 
tiie  Chetsoaaans  Zantioa,  between  the  hvuCv 
cmitea  and  Hypania,  aa  &r  aa  the  ta^gae«ll0 
called  Dromos  AchiUeoa. 

■SbMta  (SeftwHsdlngnita:  ^tSmr^)-  ^ 
(Ayatk,  Bu^a  dty  on  the  coast  ef  GiidiA^ 
built  for  a  residence  by  AxchehiuB,  king  ^^'^ 
doda,  to  whom  the  Romans  had  g^aitrf  ^ 
aovenign^  of  Cilieia,  aad  named  io  bnoe  e 
Auguatua.  It  stood  W.  of  the  aver  Iaan>f  * 
email  ialand  called  Bieanaa,  the  name  of  ^^ 
appean  to  have  bean  afterwaids  traBsbaed v^^ 
city. — a  (S^HkrX  a  dty  of  Phiygia,  K-  V 
£umenia.«-<.  {Cakra.]  This  ciij  vat** 
called  2eCldoTcia.«»4.  [Sam  ASIA.] 

tthaatftpSlia  (3e«a(rr^oX4f:  l^rMh^^ 
of  Pontua,  on  tiie  Iris,  6.  &  of  Amaua,  Vj^ 
identified  with  GABroajL.  Then  were  wo^'^''^ 
places  of  the  name,  whidi  do  not  reqoiie  ps^ 
notice. 

Bebennytu  (S«6cmrrot,  i  JkSvwvrm  ^ 
Xtf:  Smimtmtt  Bn,),  a  coMideiaHe  city  of  1>^ 
Egypt,  in  the  Delta,  on  the  W.  side  of  tbetea<^ 
of  the  Nile  called  a£fe«  it  the  Sebennytic  M:^ 
just  at  the  Mk  made  by  this  and  thePl»f' 
Month,  and  S.  of  Buuia.  It  was  the  a«>»  " 
the  Nomos  Sdiennylas  orSebem^ticnk 

BebitlHUl  (JtorfrfalmaX  a  smaU  river  ibC^ 
pania,  flowing  namd  VeanviBB,aad  ftlhag  ]»»  v* 
Sinus  Puteolanna  at  liieK  aide  of  Ncap^ 

Behbiu  iMQi  {iMoSn  or  Tml  a m^ 
Gallia  CSsalpina,  foraied  I7  the  nwr  OUis  *^ 
tween  the  lakes  Larius  and  Benams.  ^ 

flaoiBdw,  Bm^Ubi,  a  distiqgBiiksiipBKr- 
tho  raigna  of  Ebarina,  Cal^uK  and  ClBBdisA  » 

ace  of  the  fiMBda  af  S^naa,  tod  « t^  ^ 


SEDBTANL 

•f  ihU  miiiiMBr  in  a.  n.  81  mitfaiovB  into  primi, 

when  he  mnined  tifl  llie  moemm  of  Caligufai  in 

37,  by  whfom  lie  wm  vrieMed.    He  mm  eooffd  in 

41,  uid  in  the  nign  of  ClaadiBi  eMnmtnded  in 

Gcrnnay,  when  lie  defeated  Ibe  datti.    Seoim- 

da  WM  an  intisiale  fiiend  ef  Ae  elder  PUny,  whe 

wrete  Im  life  in  2  booka.    Hia  tngediaa  w«te  4lie 

moit  celebrated  of  his  litenuy  oompoiitioBB. 

•edltftiiL    TEdbtanlJ 

MUgItu,  ToMlIiii,  from  wboaa  werk  De 

P^Tw  A.  OeUioa  (zT.  24 )  bH  pieaanvd  1 8  Imbie 

■^■wMiff^  IB  which  the  yrincipd  LatB  oooic  dm- 

matMli  ai«  enumented  in  the  ordflr  of  maiL    In 

this  **Canon,**  ai  h  haa  been  tomed,  the  let 

place  ia  aaaigned  to  Caerilina  Slatina,  "^e  2nd  to 

Pkatei,  the  3id  to  Naevina,  Ae  4di  to  Lidniw, 

the  6di  to  Attilina,  the  Otii  to  TenntiM,  the  7th 

toTurpiliMfthe  8th  to  Tiabea,  the  9lh  to  Luadus 

the  10th,  *  oaoaa  antiqtntatii,**  to  Bimina. 

•SdftlXii,  Ooellvi,  ef  Serflle,  a  Christian  poet, 
flooriihed  abent  a.  d.  450.  Of  hia  peiional  hia* 
tery  we  know  nothing  His  worka  are:  —  1. 
Pasckale  Oarmtn  a.  Mmdtiimm  Dmmormm  Li- 
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bri  V^  in  heroic  meaaorei     2. 


€l  Novi 


TfstametUi  CdUaHoj  a  Mit  of  fayniB  contaiiiing  a 
collection  of  teste  from  dte  Old  and  New  Testa- 
menta,  ananged  in  andi  a  maoMr  as  to  enable  the 
reader  to  compare  the  two  diapenaatiooa.  8.  Hynt' 
iMt  da  Chritto^  an  accooot  of  the  life  and  miiaclea 
of  ChriaL  4.  De  Vvti  ImoarwiHtm^  a  Cento 
Virgilianva.  The  beat  editiona  an  bj  CeUarina, 
Hal.  1704  and  1789;  by  Aiiitaenisa,  Leownd. 
1761  •  and  by  Aiofaloa,  Ram.  1794. 

ledisi,  an  Alpine  people  in  Oallia  Belgica,  S. 
of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone, 
in  the  modern  ValUda,  Thdr  chief  town  waa 
called  Civitaa  Sedonomm,  the  madem  Ahm. 

Sadwii,  a  Gefman  people,  fetming  pait  of  the 
array  of  AxioTiatiu,  when  he  invaded  Oanl,  B.a 
68.  They  are  not  mentkmed  at  a  later  period, 
aod  consequently  their  rite  cannot  be  determined. 
SagiaiaUb  or  Begla&BO  (Si^mmooenais :  Sa^ 
9amo)j  a  town  of  the  IfariMgi  er  Turmodigi  in 
liispania  TanaconeoaiB,  on  the  road  from  Tameo 
to  Aeturica. 

tegeata  (Segestanna:  m.Aleama  Ra.V,the  later 
Konuui  form  of  the  towB,  oalled  by  the  Greeki 
Egeita  or  AegMta  fXyeero,  Afyem,  in  Viig. 
Acesta:  *E7c<rra«i»t,  Al^fdror^f,  Aoealaene),  aitu- 
ated  in  the  N.  W.  of  Sicily,  nwr  the  ooaat  between 
Paiiormos  and  Drepanun.  It  ia  aaid  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Trojana  on  2  ■nail  riven,  to  which 
they  gave  the  namee  ef  8imoia  and  Scaaander ; 
hence  the  Romana  made  it  a  colony  of  Aeneaa. 
One  tradition,  indeed,  aacribed  to  it  a  Greek 
ox  '\M.\n  ;  but  in  later  tioBea  it  waa  never  regarded  as 
a  Cirt'ek  city.  lu  inhabitanto  wen  constantly  en- 
^n^i^d  in  hoatititiea  with  Selinna ;  and  it  was  at 
t/trir  solicitation  that  the  Athenians  were  led  to 
«<inbark  in  their  mfivtnaate  expedition  against 
Siril y.  The  town  waa  token  br  Agathoclea,  who 
d<>htroyed  or  sold  aa  slBvea  all  ita  inhabitanta, 
|M*ople<l  the  city  with  a  body  of  deoarter^  and 
changed  iu  name  into  that  of  Dicaeopolia ;  but 
lifter  the  death  of  tlua  ^aat,  the  nmaina  of  the 
ancient  inhabitaato  ntnaad  to  tiia  city  and  ie> 
ftumed  their  former  amMu  la  the  aeighbourhood 
of  the  city,  on  the  read  to  Drepamai,  were  cele- 
brated miaenJ  apangi,  odlad  J^aae  Stgettrnta*  or 


dikftaJB,  the  opponent 
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of  AiminiaL  Privato  an|nriea  embittered  their 
political  frnd,  frr  Arminina  canied  off  aad  ferciUj 
married  the  daughter  of  Segealaa.  Ia  a.  n.  9  6e> 
gestea  warned  Quintilina  Varni  of  the  cenapkacj 
of  AxaiinhiB,  and  other  Cheraaoaa  ohiefs  i^ainat 
him ;  bat  hit  wazning  waa  diaegarded,  and  Vuna 
peridmd.  In  14  S^staa  was  forced  l^  hia  tribea- 
men  into  a  war  wSk  Rome;  bat  he  afterwarda 
made  hia  peaoe  with  the  Rnamna,  and  waa  allowed 
to  reside  at  Narbenne. 

I^gatla,  a  Roman  divinity,  who,  together  with 
\  aad  Semaaia,  wia  inwked  by  the 
early  ItaliBna  at  aaed  time,  lor  Segetia,  like  the 
two  edier  aaaaa,  la  connected  with  mro  and  ji^rb. 

Jtagni,  a  GeriBBn  people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  be- 
tween the  Xreveri  and  Ebannea,  the  name  of 
whom  ia  atill  pnaerved  in  the  modeoi  town  of 

fljgohilga,  the  chief  town  of  the  Celtiberi«  in 
Hiapama  Tameeoenaia,  S.  W.  of  Caeaanngusta,  pro- 
bably in  the  neighbomfaood  of  the  modem  iVMpo. 

Sayttfa  or  Bifuatfa,  a  town  of  the  Celtiberi, 
T^nnftfffiTPtiTw  16  ""'L*  from  Caem^ 


Sofovlk  L  {8egoma\  a  town  of  the  Anvaci, 
tti  the  nod  from  Emarite  to  Caenraagnata.  A 
magnificent  Roasan  aqneduct  is  atill  eztaat  at  S^ 
govia.««8.  A  town  in  Hiipania  Baetica  on  the  Fln- 
mea  Silicenae,  near  SacilL 

Segnsiiiii,  one  of  the  moat  important  peoplea  in 
Gallia  Logdunenaia,  boonded  hj  the  Allobrogea  on 
the  Ss  by  the  Seqtiani  on  the  E.,  by  the  Aedoi  on 
the  N.,  aad  1^  Uie  Arvemi  on  the  W.  In  the 
tioK  of  Gaeaar  they  were  dependent  on  the  AednL 
in  their  territary  waa  the  towa  of  LugdnnaD^  the 
capital  of  the  provinee. 

Sogiida  (Ams),  the  capital  of  the  Segnaini  aad 
the  leeidonoe  ef  king  Cottioa,  was  aitaated  ia 
Gallia  IVaaspadana,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cottian  Alpk 
The  trinmphal  arch,  erected  at  this  plaoe  by 
Cottioa  in  honour  of  Angoatua,  ia  atill  eataat 

•eiva  Stcaba.    [SaiANua.] 

e^iaaa,  AoUm,  was  bom  at  Volainii,  ia 
Etruria,  and  waa  the  son  of  Seins  Stnbo,  who  waa 
commander  of  the  praetorian  troops  at  the  close  of 
the  leigB  of  Augnatoa,  ^  d.  14.  In  the  same 
year  Sejanos  was  made  the  colleague  of  his  father 
in  the  command  of  the  pnetorian  bands;  and  upon 
his  frther  being  seat  as  governor  to  Egypt,  he 
obtained  the  sole  oonmiand  of  these  troops.  He 
ultimately  gained  each  influence  over  Tiberius, 
that  this  suspicioas  asan,  who  waa  dose  aitd  re- 
served to  all  mankind,  opened  bis  bosom  to  Sejanua, 
and  made  him  his  confidant  For  many  years  he 
governed  Tiberiua ;  bat  not  content  with  this  high 
position,  he  formed  the  design  of  obtaining  the 
imperial  power.  With  this  view  he  sought  to 
naike  h»p»«*Jf  popolar  with  the  soldiers,  aud  gave 
poste  of  honour  and  emolument  to  his  creatures 
aad  favonritea.  With  the  same  object  he  resolved 
to  get  rid  of  all  the  members  of  the  imperial  family. 
He  debauched  Livia,  the  wife  of  Dnisus,  the  son 
of  Tiberina ;  aad  by  promising  her  marriage  and  a 
participation  in  the  imperial  power,  he  was  enabled 
to  poison  Dnisoa  with  her  connivance  and  assiat- 
ance  (23).  An  accident  increased  the  credit  of 
Sttjanua,  and  confinned  the  confidence  of  Tiberiua. 
The  emperoE,  with  Sejanna  and  othera,  waa  Icast- 
ii^  in  a  natanl  cave,  between  Amydae,  which 
was  oa  the  sea  ooaat,  and  the  hills  of  Fundi.  The 
entanea  of  the  cava  wddaBly  lall  ia.  aad  croihad 
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■oine  of  tlM  ilaTes ;  and  all  the  guests,  in  alarm, 
tried  to  make  their  escape.  Sejanus,  resting  his 
knees  on  the  coach  of  Tiberins,  and  placing  his 
ahoulden  under  the  falling  rode,  protected  his 
master,  and  was  discorered  in  this  postore  by  the 
soldiers  who  came  to  their  relief  After  Tiberius 
had  shut  himself  up  in  the  island  of  Capreae,  Se- 
janus had  full  scope  for  his  machinations ;  and  the 
death  of  Livia,  the  mother  of  Tiberius  (29),  was 
followed  by  the  banishment  of  Agrippina  and  her 
■ons  Nero  and  DrusoSb  Tiberius  at  last  began  to 
suspect  the  designs  of  Sejanus,  and  felt  that  it  was 
time  to  rid  himself  of  a  man  who  was  almost  more 
than  a  livaL  To  cover  his  schemes  and  remove 
Sejanus  from  about  him,  Tiberius  made  him  joint 
consul  with  himself  in  31.  He  then  sent  Ser- 
torius  Macro  to  Rome,  with  a  commission  to  take 
the  command  of  the  praetorian  cohorts.  Macro, 
after  assuring  himself  of  the  troops,  and  depriving 
Sejanus  of  his  usual  guard,  produced  a  letter  from 
Tiberius  to  the  senate,  in  which  the  emperor  ex- 
pressed his  apprehensions  of  Sejanus.  The  consul 
K^gulus  conducted  him  to  prison,  and  the  people 
loaded  him  with  insult  and  outn^.  The  senate 
on  the  same  day  decreed  his  death,  and  he  was 
immediately  executed.  His  body  was  dragged 
about  the  streets,  and  finally  thrown  into  the 
Tiber.  Many  of  the  friends  of  Sejanus  perished 
at  the  same  time;  and  his  son  and  daughter 
shared  his  &te. 

MtaS  (ScX^ny),  called  Lfliia  by  the  Romans, 
was  the  goddess  of  the  moon,  or  the  moon  per- 
Bonified    as  a  divine  being.      She    is  called  a 
daughter  of  Hyperion  and  Thia*  and  accordingly 
•  sister  of  Helios  (Sol)  and  Eos  (Auron) ;   but 
•thers  speak  of  her  as  a  daughter  of  Hyperion  by 
Euryphaessa,  or  of  Pallas,  or  of  Zeus  and  Latona. 
She  is  also  called  Phoebe,  as  the  sietet  of  Phoebus, 
the  god  of  the  sun.     By  Endymion,  whom  she 
loved,  and  whom  she  sent  to  sleep  in  order  to  kiss 
him,  she  became  the  mother  of  50  daughters ;  and 
to  Zeiu  she  bore  Pandia,  Ersa,  and  Nemea.    Pan 
also  is  said  to  have  had  connexion  with  her  in  the 
shape  of  a  white  ram.    Selene  is  described  as  a 
very  beautiful  goddess,  with  long  wings  and  a 
golden  diadem.  She  rode,  like  her  brother  Helios, 
across  the  heavens  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two 
white  horses.    In  later  times  Selene  was  identified 
with  Artemis  or  Diana,  and  the  worship  of  the 
two  became  amalgamated.    In  works  of  art,  how- 
ever, the  two  divinities  are  usually  distinguished ; 
the  face  of  Selene  being  more  full  and  round,  her 
figure  less  tall,  and  always  clothed  in  a  long  robe ; 
her  veil  forms  an  arch  over  her  head,  and  above 
it  there  is  the  crescent    At  Rome  Luna  had  a 
temple  on  the  Aventine. 
Sttfod.    [Cleopatra,  No.  9.] 
Selenola,  and  rarely  Sfileiiote  (2c\fi»«rfia :  2c- 
XwKvis:   Seleucensis,   SeleucCnus),  the  name  of 
several  cities  in  Asia,  built  by  Seleucus  I.,  king 
of  Syria.    1.  8.  ad  Tigrinri|  M  rov  Ttypfiros 
vora/Aov,  »pki  Tlypti^  iarh  Tiypiot),  also  called  8. 
Babylonia  (X  i)  iv  BaiSvKm^  8.  Aiiyxiaa,  and  8. 
Parthonun,  a  great  city  on  the  confines  of  Assyria 
and  Babylonia,  and  for  a  long  time  the  capital  of 
W.  Asia,  until  it  was  eclipsed  by  Ctbbiphon. 
Its  exact  site  has  been  disputed ;  but  the  most 
probable  opinion  is  that  it  stood  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  Tigris,  N.  of  iU  junction  with  the  Royal 
Canal,  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Delas  I 
or  Silla  lDiala\  and  to  the  spot  wheto  Ctesiphon  f 
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was  afterwards  built  by  the  PsztbiaL  Uiat 
little  to  the  8.  of  the  aodeni  dty  of  Ba^ 
Perhaps  a  better  site  conld  not  be  kmi  m  W. 
Asia.  It  commanded  the  narigstian  «{ tkTfii 
and  Euphrates,  and  the  whole  pfada  of  thoK  tn 
rivers ;  and  it  stood  at  the  junctioii  of  sll  tbc^ 
caravan  roads  by  which  the  ttsffie  betwea  L  la^ 
W.  Asia  was  carried  ou.  In  sdditioi  to  tks 
advantages,  its  people  had,  by  the  fph  of  Sekaa 
the  government  of  their  own  afiirs.  It  va  ^ 
in  the  fonn  of  an  eagls  with  expsnded  visgi.  vi 
was  peopled  by  settleis  from  Aisym,  Mes^ 
tamia.  Babylonia,  Syria,  and  Judaea.  Itaa£? 
rose,  and  eclipsed  Babylon  in  wealth  and  b^ 
dour.  Even  after  the  Parthian  kioip  bad  iieA 
masters  of  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  and  htdb^ 
their  reridence  at  Ctesiphon,  Seleoda,  thoa^i*- 
pdved  of  much  of  its  importance,  remsiDedaiq 
considenbls  dty.  In  the  reign  of  Titaa»  Hba 
aocordiztg  to  Pliny,  600,000  inhsbitanta.  It  a 
burned  by  Trajan  in  his  Parthian  erpedioa.£i 
again  by  L.  Verua,  the  coUeagae  of  M.  Asrs 
Antoninus,  when  its  population  is  gitco  bj  "* 
fierent  authorities  as  300,000  or  400,000.  Itn 
again  taken  by  Severus;  and  from  tiuiiiii'''' 
never  recovered.  In  Julianas  expediti<a  i  *> 
found  entirely  deserted.  —  8.  8.  PioU  (^  ^^ 
ii  ir  nwp/f,  ij  vphs  •Arriox«ff»  »l  «P^  ^'^^ 
il  hneaWatrffia^  Ru.,  called  SelaAA  or  ff^ 
near  Suadeiak)y  a  great  city  and  fortress  d  ^ 
founded  by  Seleucus  in  April,  b.  c.  300,<tta«i 
before  the  fomtdation  of  Antioeh.  It  atood  e'-s^ 
site  of  an  ancient  fortress,  on  the  rob  t^s- 
hanging  the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  M.  Pi<n  >^. 
4  miles  N.  of  the  Onmtea,  and  12  oiib  ^  j 
Antioeh.  Its  natural  strength  was  ii^a^  • 
every  known  art  of  fortification,  to  wbi  ««■ 
added  all  the  works  of  aichitectore  aad  e^ 
ing  required  to  make  it  a  splendid  diy  >sd ' 
great  seaport,  while  it  obtained  abosdaBt  ^ 
from  the  fertile  pUun  between  the  city  aad  Aaa^ 
The  remains  of  Seleucus  L  were  nfoRdtf^ 
leuda,  in  a  mausolemn  surrounded  by  a  P^\r^ 
the  war  with  Egypt,  which  ensued  upon  tl»"f 
of  Antiochus  II.,  Selencia  snrrendeied  to  P^ 
IIL  Euergetes  (a  c.  246).  It  «a  aSfl««? 
recoveied  by  Antiochus  the  Gieai  C^l^V  J^ 
the  war  between  Antiochus  YIII.  snd  u-.^ 
people  of  Seleuda  made  themselves  iod^^ 
(109  or  108).  Afterwards,  harii^  »«<* 
resisted  the  attacks  of  Tjgianes  far  U^ 
(84—70),  they  were  confinned  in  tber  &«i^ 
by  Pompey.  The  city  had  folkn  eBtinly* 
decay  by  the  6th  cmtmy  of  oor  en.  Thff  J[ 
considerable  ruins  of  Uie  haibonr  and  asoM  -^ 
walls  of  the  dty*  and  of  its  nacropolia.  Tvf, 
rounding  district  was  called  SaLSiTOS.— "^^ 
Belnm,  a  dty  of  Syria,  in  the  vaUey  of  tke  Or^ 

nearApamea.  Its  site  is  doubtluL— 4.  S-  ^^ 
6tU  {Seh/M  Ru.),  an  important  city  rf  C|^ 
Aspera,  was  built  by  Seleucus  L  on  the  W^ 
of  the  river  GBlycadnua,  about  4  ml» J*l 
mouth,  and  peopled  with  the  inhabitanta  of  «J' 
neighbouring  dtiea.  It  had  an  oracle  olhf*-;^ 
and  annual  games  in  honour  of  Zena  Oljrav^' 
vied  with  Tarsus  in  power  and  splendour,  and  » 
a  free  dty  under  the  Romans.  ItbssreiB«o^ 
claims  to  renown  both  m  poUtical  sod  bt^v; 
history:  in  the  fonner,  as  the  piaoe  wie»  ^'».* 
and  Frederick  Barbarossa  died;  in  tkc  !»«*;* 
the  birthplaoe  of  the  phUsiopbffs  Atbeoaeai  i* 
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Xenaitbni,  of  the  Mphitt  Alexander,  the  eeeretary 

of  M.  Aareliat  Antoninus,  and  of  other  learned 

men.  On  ite  tite  are  still  seen  the  mins  of  templet, 

porticoei,  aqueducts,  and  tombs,  i*  6.  8.  in  Maao- 

potamia  {Bir)f  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 

opposite  to  the  ford  of  Zeugma,  was  a  fortress  of 

considerable  importance  in  ancient  miUtaiy  history. 

^6.  A  considerable  city  of  Marsiana,  built  by 

AJeiBoder  the  Great,  in  a  beautiful  situation,  and 

called  Alexandria;  destroyed  by  the  barbarians, 

and  rebuilt  by  Antiochus  I.,  who  named  it  Seleucia 

after  his  father  Seleucus  I.    The  Roman  prisoners 

taken  at  the  defeat  of  Crassus  by  the  Parthians 

were  settled  here  by  king  OrodeB.i— 7.  S.  in  Caria 

[Trallxs].  —  There  were  other  cities  of  the 

name,  of  less  importance,  in  Pisidia,  Pamphylia, 

Palestine,  and  ElymaYs. 

SOoacia  (:S«Xcvir(t).  1.  The  most  beautiful  and 
fertile  district  of  Syria,  containing  the  N.W.  part 
of  the  country,  between  M.  Amanus  on  the  N^  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  W.,  the  districts  of  Cyr- 
rhestice  and  Chalybonitis  on  the  N.K,  the  desert 
on  the  £.,  and  Coelesyria  and  the  mountains  of 
Lebanon  on  the  S.  It  included  the  ralley  of  the 
lower  Orontes,  and  contained  the  4  great  cities  of 
Antiocb,  Seleucia,  Laodicea,  and  Apamea,  whence 
it  was  also  called  Tetiapolis.  In  later  times,  the 
same  was  oonlined  to  the  small  district  N.  of  the 
Orontes ;  the  S.  part  of  the  former  Selends  being 
divided  into  Cassiotis,  W.  of  the  Orontes,  and 
Apamene,  E.  of  the  river.  »2.  A  district  of  Cap- 
padocia.«*8.  A  name  which  Seleucus  I.  endea- 
voured to  give  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  in  memoty  of  a 
roya^e  of  exploration  made  round  it  by  his  command. 
SAenou  (2^X«v«cor),  the  name  of  soTeral  kings 
of  Syriau  I.  Sumamed  Hieator,  the  founder  of 
the  Syrian  monarchy,  reigned  b.  c.  312 — ^280. 
He  waa  the  son  of  Antiochua,  a  Macedonian  of 
distinction  among  the  ofHcers  of  Philip  II.,  and 
M'«s  bom  about  358.  He  accompanied  Alexander 
>n  his  expedition  to  Asia,  and  distinguished  him- 
lelf  particularly  in  the  Indian  campaigns.  After 
he  death  of  Alexander  (323)  he  espoused  the 
•tde  of  Perdiccas,  y^om  he  accompanied  oa  hu 
expedition  against  Egypt ;  but  he  took  a  leading 
art  in  the  mutiny  of  the  soldiers,  which  ended  in 
Hp  death  of  Perdiccas  (321).  In  the  2nd  par- 
ition  of  the  proTinces  which  followed,  Seleucus 
htained  the  wealthy  and  important  satrapy  of 
babylonia.  In  the  war  between  Antigonns  and 
uumenea,  Seleucus  afforded  efficient  support  to  the 
)rmer ;  but  after  the  death  of  Eumenes  (816), 
Lntigonna  began  to  treat  the  other  satraps  as  his 
ubjecu.  Thereupon  Seleucus  fled  to  Cgypt,  where 
e  induced  Ptolemy  to  unite  with  Lysimachus  and 
asaander  in  a  league  against  their  common  enemy, 
n  the  war  that  ensued  Seleucus  took  an  actire 
trt.  At  length,  in  312,  he  reooTered  ^Uiylon ; 
lid  it  ia  firom  this  period,  that  the  Syrian  mo- 
nrcby  is  commonly  nckoned  to  commence.  This 
'A  of  the  Seleucidae,  as  it  is  termed,  has  been 
i'ti»rmined  by  chronolosers  to  the  Ist  of  October, 
1  '2.  Soon  aiierwards  Seleucus  defeated  Nicanor, 
tf  aatrap  of  Media,  and  followed  up  his  rictory 
y  the  conquest  of  Susiana,  Media,  and  some 
ijacent  districts.  For  the  next  few  years  he 
-adoally  extended  his  power  orer  all  the  eastern 
'nrincea  which  had  formed  part  of  the  empire  of 
lexander,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  banks  of 
If  Oxua  and  the  Indus.  In  306  Seleucus  fol- 
wed  the  eixample  of  Antigonu  and  Ptolemy,  by 
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formally  assuming  the  regal  title  and  diadem.  In 
302  he  jomed  the  league  formed  for  the  second 
time  by  Ptolemy,  Lyaimachus,  and  Cassander, 
against  their  common  enemy  Antigonus.  The 
united  forces  of  Seleucus  and  Lysimachus  gained 
a  dedsive  victory  OTer  Antigonus  at  Ipsus  (301), 
in  which  Antigonus  bimseff  was  shun.  In  the 
division  of  the  spoil,  Seleucus  obtained  the  largest 
share,  being  rewarded  for  his  services  with  a 
great  part  of  Asia  Minor  (which  was  divided 
between  him  and  Lysimachus)  as  well  as  with 
the  whole  of  Syria,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Mediterranean.  The  empire  of  Seleucus  was  now 
by  fiir  the  most  extensive  and  powerful  of  those 
which  had  been  formed  out  of  the  dominions  of 
Alexander.  It  comprised  the  whole  of  Asia,  ftom 
the  remote  provinces  of  Bactria  and  Sogdiana  to 
the  coasts  of  Phoenicia,  and  from  the  Paropamisus 
to  the  central  plains  of  Phrygia,  where  the  bound- 
ary which  separated  him  from  Lysimachus  is  not 
cleariy  defined.  Seleucus  appears  to  have  felt  the 
difficulty  of  exercising  a  vigilant  control  over  so 
extensive  an  empire,  and  accordingly,  in  293,  he 
consigned  the  government  of  all  the  provinces  be* 
yond  the  Euphrates  to  his  son  Antiochus,  upon 
whom  he  bestowed  the  title  of  king,  as  well  as  the 
hand  of  his  own  youthful  wife,  Stratonice,  for 
whom  the  prince  had  conceived  a  violent  attach- 
ment. In  288,  the  ambitious  designs  of  Demetrina 
(now  become  king  of  Macedonia)  once  more  aroused 
the  common  jealousy  of  his  old  adversaries,  and 
led  Seleucus  again  to  unite  in  a  league  with  Pto* 
lemy  and  Lysimachus  against  him.  After  De- 
metrius had  been  driven  firom  his  kingdom  by 
Lysimachus,  he  transported  the  seat  of  war  into 
Ajsia  Minor,  but  he  was  compelled  to  surrender  to 
Seleucus  in  286.  The  Syrian  king  kept  Demetrina 
in  confinement  till  3  years  afterwards,  but  during 
the  whole  of  that  time  treated  him  in  a  firiendly 
and  liberal  manner.  For  some  time  jealousies  had 
existed  between  Seleucus  and  Lysunachus;  but 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  war  between  the  2 
monarchs,  which  tenninated  in  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Lysimachus  (281),  is  related  in  the  life 
of  the  latter.  Seleucus  now  crossed  the  Helleai 
pont  in  order  to  take  possession  of  the  throne  of 
Macedonia,  which  had  been  left  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Lysimachus;  but  he  had  advanced  no 
fitfther  than  Lysimachia,  when  he  was  assassinated 
by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  to  whom,  as  the  son  of  Ida 
old  friend  and  ally,  he  had  extended  a  firiendly 
protection.  His  death  took  place  in  the  beginning 
of  280,  only  7  months  after  that  of  Lysimachus, 
and  in  the  32nd  year  of  his  reign.  He  was  in  hie 
78th  year.  Seleucus  appean  to  have  carried  out, 
with  great  energy  and  perseverance,  the  projecta 
originally  formed  by  Alexander  himself  for  the 
HeUemtaHtm  of  his  Asiatic  empire ;  and  we  find  him 
founding,  in  almost  evuy  province,  Greek  or  Ma- 
cedonian colonies,  which  became  so  many  eentrea 
of  civilisation  and  refinement  Of  these  no  less 
than  16  are  mentioned  as  bearing  the  name  of 
Antiochia  after  his  fiither ;  6  that  of  Laodicea, 
from  his  mother ;  7  were  called  after  himself  Se- 
leucia ;  8  from  the  name  of  his  first  wife,  Apamea ; 
and  one  Stratonicea,  from  his  second  wife,  the 
daughter  of  Demetrius.  Numerous  other  cities, 
whose  names  attest  their  Macedonian  origm — 
Beroea,  Edessa,  Pelh^  &c. — likewise  owed  their 
first  foundation  to  Seleucus;  ««n.  Sumamed  Oil- 
lisieni  (246^226^  was  the  eldest  son  of  Anlia* 
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mat  of  hit  adnuaifCatiMi,  or  mthw  tliat  of  Ui 
■oUuhe;  was  to  put  to  dootk  hit  rtopiBothor  Boio> 
■ice,  togoftfaor  with  her  infaofc  wik  Thu  aitt  of 
croeltjr  pRidand  the  moot  diiaflroao  offeet^  In 
order  to  ftwnge  hio  noter^  Ptokny  Euoifotes, 
kisg  of  £gjpt«  infaded  tho  doniiiuoiio  of  Solescui, 
and  not  oolj  made  himolf  aaitcr  of  Antioch  and 
the  whole  of  Syria,  bat  cairied  his  anu  uBop- 
yoied  beyond  the  Euphiatsi  and  the  Tigrkk  During 
these  opemtiens  Sdeneaa  kept  wholly  aloof ;  but 
when  Ptolemy  had  been  leealled  to  his  own  donii- 
■ions  by  dontestie  disturbancei,  he  racoveied  pea> 
iesaion  of  the  greatv  part  of  the  proTinoes  whieh 
he  had  lost.  Soon  afterwarda  Selencaa  becaaie 
involved  in  a  dangeroua  war  with  his  brother  An> 
tiachns  Uienz»  who  attempted  to  obtain  Asia 
Hiner  as  an  independent  longdom  fior  himsell 
This  war  lasted  several  yean,  bat  waa  at  length 
taminated  by  the  deeistva  defeat  of  Antiodiaa, 
who  was  obliged  to  qnit  Asia  Minor  and  teke  re- 
fuge in  Egypt  Seleooos  vndertook  an  ezpeditton 
to  the  East,  with  the  view  of  ledncing  the  revolted 
provinces  of  Futhia  and  Bastria,  which  had  availed 
thenselvee  of  the  disordered  stale  of  the  Syrian 
empire  to  throw  off  its  yok&  He  wa^  however, 
defeated  by  Arsaosa,  king  oi  Parthia,  in  a  great 
bottUe  whidi  was  long  aftsr  oelebmted  by  the  Par^ 
lUana  aa  the  Ibandation  of  their  independence. 
AAer  the  ezpolsion  of  Antiodias,  Attains^  king  of 
Pe^gamns,  extended  his  dominions  over  the  greater 
part  of  A^  Minor ;  and  Seleacna  avpcais  to  have 
been  engaged  in  an  expedition  fer  the  reeoveiy  of 
these  provinces,  whan  he  waa  aecidentally  killed 
by  a  fidl  fimm  his  horsey  in  the  21st  year  of  his 
leign,  226,  He  left  2  sons,  who  sooeessively 
asMmled  the  throng  Seleacas  Cerannns  and  Aiik 
tieehus,  afterwards  siwmed  the  Great.  His  own 
snniame  of  Calliniens  was  probably  assumed  after 
his  rseovety  of  the  provinces  that  had  been  overrun 
by  PtoIemy»— -in.  Samamed  Cemmiui  (226 — 
22SX  eldest  ssn  and  soooessor  of  Selencus  II.  The 
■omame  d  Cenonns  waa  given  him  by  the  sol- 
diecy,  apparently  in  derision,  aa  ha  appears  to  have 
been  feeble  both  in  mind  and  body.  He  was  assas- 
■natsd  by  24>f  his  offican,  after  a  reign  of  only  3 
years,  and  was  sneoeeded  by  his  brother,  Antio- 
ehns  the  Orsat— I?.  Snnamed  Fhilapatar  (1S7 
—1 76),  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Antiodias  the 
Great.  The  defeat  of  his  fioher  by  the  Romans, 
and  the  ignominious  peace  which  followed  it,  had 
peatly  diminished  the  power  of  the  Syrian  mon- 
archy, and  the  reign  of  Selencoc  was  in  eonse- 
qa«koe  feeble  and  inglorious,  and  was  mariced  by 
no  striking  events.  He  was  assassinated  in  175 
by  one  of  his  own  ministers.  He  Is^  2  children : 
Demetrius,  who  subseqnendy  aacended  the  throne ; 
and  Laodice,  married  to  Penens,  king  of  Maoedo* 
nia.-»y.  Eldest  son  of  Demetrins  IL,  assumed 
the  royal  diadem  on  learning  the  death  of  his 
fether,  125 ;  but  his  mother  Cleopatra,  who  had 
herself  put  Demetrius  to  death,  was  indignant  at 
hearing  that  her  son  had  ventured  to  take  such  a 
Btap  without  her  authority,  and  oansed  Seleucns 
also  to  be  assassinated*  •-  TL  Sunuuned  Epi- 
yhnnat,  and  also  Hieate  (95 — 93)  was  the  eldest 
of  the  5  sons  of  Antioehus  V IIL  Gteypus.  On  the 
death  of  his  &ther,  in  95,  he  ascended  the  throne, 
and  defeated  and  dew  in  battle  his  undo  Antiodius 
Cynicenaa,  who  had  laid  elsim  to  the  kingdom. 
Bnt  shorUy  after  Salenons  waa  in  his  torn  defeaisd 
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by  Aaliodias  Bttdbo%  the  sm  of  QTrienit  ad 
expeUed  fitem  Syri^  He  took  reli^  m  C'llxi^ 
when  he  es^lished  himself  is  ihs  dtj  of  V 
meatia  ;  but  in  eonseqasnce  of  Ust^iaaDy^  he  «■ 
boined  to  death  by  tiie  iahahhxiU  m  his  pubet 

Mlgi(24X79:  SsA^ye^:  Sirft9IU.),oQeQ{titt 
chief  of  the  independent  moantsb  ettks  oC  P»da. 
steed  OB  the  Sb  side  of  M.  Tsanu,  oa  the  Ecv- 
medon,  just  where  the  river  bnsko  thnmglk  ^ 
moontain  chaia  On  a  rock  above  it  wii  a  dnee 
named  K«^«3ior,  in  which  was  a  tempW  of  Ho. 
Ito  inhabitnts,  who  were  the  most  warlike  ot  l 
the  Pisidians,  daimsd  descent  bom  the  Ljnd» 
monians,  and  inserifaed  the  nsmt  ^sicc8si^  s. 
their  ooinsL  Th^  eoold  bring  sn  sraj  of  %^'' 
men  into  the  fidd,  and,  as  lato  as  the  5tk  oaan. 
we  find  them  beating  back  a  horde  of  GotluL  hi 
valley  near  the  city,  in  the  heart  of  bftysmitK 
grow  wine  and  oil  and  odicr  products  of  tfee^ 
luxuriant  vegetatioD. 

Bal&ifla  (SeAiMwr  -ovrrot^  contznetiandn^ 
viif  from  trikaop  **  panley **).  1.  A  Boali  c« 
on  the  &  W.  coMt  of  Sicily,  ilowing  Vr  ^  »« 
of  the  same  aanse.  — S.  {Cnatema),  aiirer  tf  Sk 
in  the  district  Tr^y]ia»near  Sollos,  iUviopi* 
the  Alpheua  W.  of  Olympia^-a  (  Vottiimii  vn 
of  Admia,  rising  in  Mt.  Erymanthus.i^  Afi^ 
tacy  of  the  Caiois  in  Myda,  flowing  bv  t^  vs 
of  Peigannm.— 4L  fScAiPo^ioT,  Xi^a^m: 
nr.  Ccutei  vatrntm^  Ra.),  one  of  the  mQiticp|B: 
towns  in  Sidly,  situated  n«m  a  hill  oa  sk^^- 
coast,  and  upon  a  rivsr  of  the  same  naae.  U « 
feunded  by  the  Deriana  firon  Megsm  Hjbiiae 
the  E.  coast  of  SiBily,.]i.G.  628.  ItmaMB^ 
great  prosperity ;  but  it  waa  taken  by ^C«b-' 
ginians  in  409,  when  mnst  of  ito  inhsktaiti  «€i» 
slain  or  sold  as  skives^  and  tiie  groatcr  ;ai<^  ^ 
city  destroyed.  The  population  of  Sdisa  w^  " 
that  time  have  been  very  mnsidwahk,  ^  * 
are  tdd  that  16,000  man  fell  in  the  liipe akc* 
qncct  of  the  town,  5000  were  caoied  to  Cisii^ 
aa  daves,  2600  fled  to  Agrigentma,  mi  ^ 
others  took  refuge  in  tile  amxowiding  TSfafifc  ^ 
Carthi^inians  however  allowed  the  iafaibtf^* 
return  to  Selinns  in  the  coarse  of  the  ■»?*• 
and  it  continued  to  ba  a  place  of  lecoo^'^ 
portance  till  249,  when  it  wae  again  dcftfli**!^ 
the  CSarthaginiana  and  ito  inhabitants  tas^B^^ 
Lilybaeom.  The  sunuondii^  ooantiT  {0^ 
excellent  wheat  East  of  Sdinns  oa  tht  «^  * 
Agrigentum,wera  cdabrated  minoal  ipeDf^^ 
Aquae  StlintmHae^  subseqoently  Afm»  i^"^  ' 
£a6odes,  the  modem  itefa  0/&KIM.  Ttei^ 
still  coDudfoabfe  ruina  of  Sdinok  — &  (^«^' , 
town  in  Cilicia,  litnated  on  the  eoait  asd  ^  * 
rode  which  waa  ainicct  entirely  lorrooadd^^ 
sea.  In  consequence  of  tine  death  ef  tboe^ 
Tmjan  in  tiiis  towi^  it  was  for  a  IcQg  tiv  ^ 
TrajanopdisL 

aalUila  (SeAAo^la  or  ^§\aaU^  a  «'««J 
Laconica,  N.  of  Sparta,  waa  BtaatsdactfC*^ 
Oenn%  and  commanded  ana  of  the  principle  F 
leading  to  Sparta.    Hen  lim  ealetaraled  b«w 
fought  between  Qeomenes  III.  and 
Doson,  B.  c.  221,  in  which  the  former  wsi  <i 

BaUOi  (SfAMMf).  1.  AriverinElii»« 
the  Homeric  Ephyiastood,  rising  m  tDoont  ?v 
andfoUingiato  tiiasea,S.of  the  Passa-** 
river  naar  Sioyon.i— IL  A  river  in  Tntf  " 
Arisb^  ai^  a  tribnlaiy  of  the  Bhodiafc 
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MjpmMft  or  Stfybdft  (Sif^vyitf^  SqXvljpiav 
Dor.  liahnp£^a :  ^Xvf»£pua^ :  Selwria\  an  im- 
portant  town  in  Tbnoe,  ntnatMli^  tha  Propdntit. 
It  wu  a  colony  of  tha  Magariana,  and  waa  founded 
earlier  than  ByouitiaiB.  It  perimpa  darivad  ita 
L&me  from  ita  founder  Selya  and  the  Tbneiiin  «d 
Bria^  a  town.  It  eontnaoad  to  be  a  plaoa  of  oe»> 
lidemble  importanoe  till  ita  eonqnaat  hj  Philip, 
the  fothor  of  Alexander,  from  whieh  time  ita  d»> 
rline  mar  be  dated.  Under  the  later  emperoia  it 
Has  called  Endozinpolii,  in  honoor  of  Endoaia, 
the  wife  of  Aicadina;  but  it  aflterwaEda  recovaied 
ltd  ancient  name. 

SSmiohdiiitii  or  Baina<<1wmitto  Lmu  {^tfu- 
X^vtra^  liafiaxtuwrtt  and    -tnmr  Aifunf :    O*  T. 
Wateraof  Meiom:  NakrHd^Hulsk),  a  anall  lake 
in  the  N.  of  Paleatiney  the  higiwat  of  the  3  fbraied 
by  the  Jordan,  both  bmncbea  of  which  fall  into  ita 
N.  end,  wUle  the  riTer  flowa  out  of  ita  S.  end  in 
one  stream.  The  Tattey  in  which  it  Ilea  ia  endoeed 
on  the  W.  and  E.  by  movntaina  belonsing  to  the 
two  nmges  of  Lebanon,  fenaing  a  poaition  which 
has  been  of  militazy  importance  both  in  ancient 
and  modem  timea,  eapeeiaUy  aa  the  great  Damaaeua 
road  croasca  the  Jordan  jnat  below  the  lake.    Ac- 
cording to  the  diviaion  of  Paleatine  under  the 
Roman  empire,  it  belonged  to  Galilee,  but  in  eariier 
times,  nnder  tha  Syrian  kinga,  H  waa  rackimed  to 
Coelesyria. 

MniSla  {:i9fUk9i\  daughter  of  Cadnuii  and 
Karmonia,  at  Thebea,  and  aecoidingly  aiater  of  Ino, 
Agave,  AutonoK,  and  Polydoma.  She  waa  beloved 
bj  Zens.  Hera,  atinmlated  by  jealonay,  appeand 
to  her  in  the  ferm  of  her  aged  nnne  fiero^  and 
induced  ber  to  aak  Zcua  to  nait  her  in  the  same 
•plendoor  and  najeaty  with  which  he  appeared  to 
Uf  ra.  Zcua  waned  her  of  the  danger  of  her  re- 
%wnt ;  bat  aa  he  had  awom  to  gnnt  whatever  aba 
df>sinMl,  ho  waa  obliged  to  oompfy  with  her  prayer. 
He  oeoordingly  appeared  before  her  aa  the  god  of 
Jionder,  amd  Semele  waa  consumed  by  the  light* 
ling  ;  bnt  Zeua  aaved  bar  child  Dionysoa,  with 
rAoiu  aha  waa  pnignant.  Her  eon  afterwarda  ear- 
ird  her  out  of  the  Tower  world,  and  conducted  her 
o  Olympcu  where  ahe  boeane  imaiortal  under  die 
am^  oi  Thyone. 

ninTrinila  (2«;i/pafuf )  and  Hliiiit  (N«i«f),  the 
xythicfU  Ibunden  of  the  Aaayrian  empire  of  Ninua 
r  Ninerefa.   Ninua  waa  a  great  wairior,  who  built 
le  town  of  Nunis  or  Ninerdi,  about  a.  a  2181, 
nd  sabdned  the  greater  part  of  Asia.    Seminmia 
roM  the  daaghter  of  the  fish-goddesa  Deroeto  of 
Lscalon  in  Syria  by  a  Syrian  youth ;  bat  beiag 
^ham«>d  of  her  fiailty,  ahe  made  away  with  the 
i>tirb,  and  eapoaed  her  infrnt  daughter.    But  the 
lild  wma  aiiiaculouily  preeerred  by  dovea,  who 
•A  her  till  ahe  waa  disooTered  by  the  ahepherda 
^  th^  neighbourhood.    She  waa  then  brought  up 
f  the  chief  shepherd  of  the  royal  herda,  whoee 
imc  waa  Simmaa,  and  from  wiiom  aha  derived 
»  fuune  of  Semiramia.    Her  aurpaaamg  beauty 
tnicted   the  notice  of  Onnea,  one  of  the  ktng^ 
ienda  tmd  geneiala,  who  married  her.    He  anbeo 
ient)y  mtnt  for  hie  wife  to  tlie  army,  where  the 
B«vrian«  were  engaged  in  the  aiege  of  Bactra, 
hich  tbey  had  long  endeaTOurad  in  vain  to  take. 
pon  ber  arriral  in  the  camp  aha  pbnned  aa  at- 
ek   upon  the  citadel  of  tM  town,  mounted  the 
mUm  'vrith  a  few  btrnve  fbllowen,  and  obtained 
m  of  die  phMe.    Nimm  waa  ao  charmed 
fa«r  teavery  and  beauty,  that  he  naalved  to 
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make  her  hia  wife,  whereupon  her  unfortunate 
hnaband  put  an  end  to  his  life.  By  Ninua  Semi- 
rama  had  a  eon,  Ninyaa,  and  on  the  death  of  Ninua 
she  auoeeeded  him  on  the  throne.  According  to 
another  account,  Semiramia  had  obtained  from  her 
hnaband  pemisaion  to  role  over  Asia  for  5  daya, 
and  availed  heraelf  of  thia  opportunity  to  caat  the 
king  mto  a  dungeon,  or,  aa  ia  also  related,  to  put 
him  to  death,  and  thna  obtained  the  aovereign 
power.  Her  lame  threw  into  the  riiade  that  of 
Ninua  ;  and  kter  ages  loved  to  tell  of  her  marvel- 
loua  deeda  and  her  heroic  aehievementi.  She  built 
nnmenua  citiea,  and  erected  many  wonderful  build- 
ings ;  and  several  of  the  moat  eztiaordinary  worka 
in  the  East,  which  were  eztoit  in  a  later  age,  and  the 
aathore  of  adiich  were  unknown,  were  ascribed  by 
popular  tndition  to  thia  queen.  In  Nineveh  she 
erected  a  tomb  fiv  her  hnaband,  9  stadia  high,  and 
10  wide ;  ahe  built  the  dty  of  Babylon,  with  all 
ita  wonden;  and  ahe  conatructad  the  hanging  gar- 
dene  in  Media,  of  whieh  later  writan  give  us  such 
strange  aoeounta.  Beaidas  conquering  many  nationa 
of  Aaia,  ahe  anbdued  Egypt  and  a  great  part  of 
Ethiopia,  but  waa  unauceeaafhl  in  an  attack  which 
ahe  made  upon  India.  After  a  reign  of  42  yean 
ahe  reaigned  the  aovanignty  to  her  aon  Ninyaa, 
and  diaappeared  frtan  the  euth,  taking  her  flight 
to  heaven  in  tha  fioasn  of  a  dove.  The  fiibuloua 
nature  of  thia  nanative  ia  apparent  It  ia  probable 
that  Seminunie  waa  originally  a  Syrian  goddeaa, 
perhapa  the  same  who  waa  wotahipped  at  Aaeahm 
under  the  name  of  Aatarta,  or  the  Heavenly  Aphro- 
dite^ to  whom  the  dova  waa  aasied.  Henee  the 
atoriea  of  her  voloptuauaneaa,  whieh  were  current 
eveninthetimeof  Auguataa(Ov.^fli.L  5.  11). 

IwnitBniia,  more  rarely  iMUifiBM,  a  German 
people,  described  by  Taotna  aa  tha  moat  powerfiil 
tribo  of  the  Suevic  noe,  dwelt  beween  the  riven 
Viadna  (fldtr)  and  Albia  (iOfts),  from  the  Riesen- 
gebiige  m  the  S.  aa  frr  as  the  country  around 
Fcaakfurt  on  d»  Oder  and  Potadam  in  d^e  N. 

i6B&  ■nn&    [Sancua] 

tanprtnXa.  L  Daughter  of  Tib.  Graechua,  cen- 
e.  1 69,  and  aiater  of  the  2  celebimted  tribune^ 
Scipto  Africanua  miner. —•8.  Wife  of  D. 
Juniua  Brutna,  conanl  77,  waa  a  woman  of  grant 
panoaal  attraetiona  and  litciaiy  aocompliahmenta, 
hot  of  a  profligate  chancter.  She  took  part  in 
Catiliae*a  eonapiney,  though  her  huaband  waa  not 
privy  to  it. 

Btmprtnla  Ocu,  waa  of  great  antiqni^,  and 
one  of  ita  memhera,  A.  Sempnniua  Atratinua,  o)^ 
tained  the  eonaulahip  aa  eaiiyaaB.  &497, 12  yean 
after  the  foundation  of  the  republic.  The  Seaa- 
pnnii  were  divided  into  many  fiuniliea,  of  whidi 
the  AniATiNi  were  patrician,  bat  all  the  othen 
were  plebeian :  their  namea  are  Abbluo,  Bi  xaaua, 
Graochob,  SoPHOa,  TuniTAirua. 

Siaa  (Sencoaaia).  L  (AmpieyttB),  auriMmed 
8aUioa,  and  aometimea  called  SaaagalUm,  a  town 
on  the  ooaat  of  Umbria,  at  the  month  of  Uio  small 
river  Sena,  waa  founded  by  the  Senonea,  a  Gallic 
people,  and  waa  made  a  ealosy  by  the  Romana 
after  the  eenqoeat  of  the  Senonea,  &  c.  283.  In 
die  civil  war  it  aapouaad  tha  Marian  party,  and 
waa  taken  and  aacM  by  Pionpey.««2.  (Siema)^  a 
town  in  Btruria  anda  Roaun  esiooj,  en  the  road 
from  Qaainm  to  Flenntia,  ia  only  nwntiened  in 
the  timeo  ef  the  empanriL 

Ifaiw.  L  M.  Aanami,  the  rhetorician,  waa 
bom  at  Cotdmbn  (Cbrdern)  in  SpaiH  afaont  B.C.  6L 
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Seneca  wm  at  Rome  in  the  early  period  of  the 
power  of  Augnstua,  for  he  layi  that  he  had  seen 
Ovid  declaiming  before  Arellius  Fiucoi.    He  after- 
wards retximed  to  Spain,  and  mamed  Helria,  by 
whom  he  had  3  sons,  L.  Annaent  Seneca,  L.  An- 
tiaeoB  Mela  or  Mella,  the  &ther  of  the  poet  Luoan, 
«nd  M.  NoTatos.    Novatns  was  the  eldest  son,  and 
took  the  name  of  Junius  Qallio,  upon  being  adopted 
by  Junius  Gallia  Seneca  was  rich,  and  be  belonged 
to  the  equestrian  class.  At  a  later  period  Seneca  re- 
turned to  Rome,  where  he  resided  till  his  death, 
which  probably  occurred  near  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Tiberius.    Two  of  Seneca*s  worics  have  come 
down  to  us.   1.  Comirocemafwn  Libri  deoem^  which 
he  addressed  to  his  S  sons.    The  1st,  2nd,  7th, 
8th,  and  10th  books  only  are  extant,  and  these  are 
somewhat  mutilated :  of  the  other  books  only  frag- 
ments remain.    These  Controveniae  are  rhetorical 
exercises  on  imaginary  eaaet,  filled  with  common- 
places^  such  as  a  man  of  large  verbal  memory  and 
great  reading  carries  about  with  him  as  his  ready 
money.    2.  Swttonarum  Liber^  which  is  probably 
not  complete.    We  may  coUect  from  its  contents 
what  the  subjects  were  on  which  the  rhetoricians 
of  that  age  exercised  their  wits :  one  of  them  is, 
^  Shall  Cicero  apologise  to  M.  Antonius  ?  Shall  he 
agree  to  bum  his  Philippics,  if  Antonius  requires 
it?"*    Another  is,  ** Shall  Alexander  embark  on 
the  ocean?**    If  there  are  some  good  ideas  and 
apt  expressiom  in  these  puerile  declamations,  they 
have  no  value  where  they  stand ;  and  probably 
most  of  them  are  borrowed.    No  merit  of  form  can 
compensate  for  worthlessnets  of  matter.    The  best 
edition  of  these  works  is  by  A.  Schottus,  Heidel- 
berg, 1603,  frequently  reprinted.^  2.  L.  Annaeai, 
the  philosopher,  the  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom 
at  Corduba,  probably  a  few  years  b.  c,  and  brought 
to  Rome  by  his  parents  when  he  was  a  child. 
Though  he  was  naturally  of  a  weak  body,  he  was 
a  hard  student  from  his  youth,  and  he  devoted 
himself  with  great  ardour  to  rhetoric  and  philo- 
sophy.    He  also  soon  gained  distinction  as  a  pleader 
of  causes,  and  he  excited  the  jealousy  and  hatred 
of  Caligula  by  the  ability  with  which  he  conducted 
a  case  in  the  senate  before  the  emperor.    In  the 
first  year  of  the  reign  of  Claudius  (a.  d.  4 1 ),  Seneca 
was  banished  to  Corsica,  on  account  of  his  intimacy 
with  Julia,  the  niece  of  Claudius,  of  whom  Messa- 
lina  was  jmIous.    After  8  years*  residence  in  Cor- 
sica, Seneca  was  recalled  (49)  by  the  influence  of 
Agrippina,  who  had  just  married  her  uncle  the 
emperor  Claudius.  He  now  obtained  a  praetorship, 
and  was  made  the  tutor  of  the  young  Domitius, 
afterwards  the  emperor  Nero,  who  was  the  son  of 
Agrippina  by  a  former  husband.    On  the  accession 
of  his  pupil  to  the  imperial  throne  (54)  after  the 
death  of  Claudius,  Seneca  became  one  of  the  chief 
advisers  of  the  young  emperor.    He  exerted  his 
influence  to  chedc  Nerols  vicious  propensities,  but 
at  the  same  time  he  profited  from  his  position  to 
amass  on  immense  fortune.    He  supported  Nero  in 
his  contests  with  his  mother  Agrippina,  and  was 
not  only  a  party  to  the  death  of  the  latter  (60), 
but  he  wrote  the  letter  which  Nero  addressed  to 
the  senate  in  justification  of. the  murder.    AfWr 
the  death  of  his  mother  Nero  abandoned  himself 
without  any  restraint  to  his  vicious  propensities ; 
and  the  presence  of  Seneca  soon  became  irksome  to 
him,  while  the  wealth  of  the  philosopher  excited 
the  empcror*s  cupidity.    Burrna,  the  praefect  of 
the  praetorian  guards,  who  had  always  been  a  firm 
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supporter  of  Seneca,  died  in  63.   Hii  deiih  \niu 

the  power  of  Seneca ;  and  Nero  now  fell  into  \it 

hands  of  perwii^wbo  were  endlj  loited  to  h 

taste.    Tigellious  and  Fouiiat  Rolas»  wiio  at- 

ceeded  Burrus  in  the  command  of  the  pMtodto. 

began  an  attack  on  Seneos.  His  enamuMUTeihi, 

bis  gardens  and  villas,  more  magnificent  thaa  tW 

of  ti^e  emperor,  his  adnsive  daimt  to  ekiqwor-. 

and  his  disparagement  of  Nero*i  skill  is  ir,\z: 

and  singing,  were  all  urged  against  him ;  ud : 

was  time,  they  said,  fw  Nero  to  get  rid  >(  i 

teacher.   Seneca  heard  of  the  charges  sgaimt  b: 

he  was  rich,  and  he  knew  that  Nero  wanted  axn 

He  asked  the  emperor  for  permisuoa  to  letirtc* 

offered  to  surrender  all  that  he  had.  Neni^czi 

to  be  gratefril  for  his  past  senioei,  refa»d .. 

proffered  gift,  and  sent  lum  away  with  peifidii»  ir 

suranoes  of  his  respect  and  afiection.    Senea  i* 

altered  his  mode  of  life,  saw  little  ooniaiir.  c: 

seldom  visited  the  city,  on  the  grooad  of  it.^ 

health,  or  being  oocapied  with  hit  philflKpbi:- 

studies.    The  conspiracy  of  Piso  (65)  gan  ti* 

emperor  a  pretext  for  putting  his  teacher  i»  da^ 

though  there  was  not  complete  evidenee  of  Soa 

being  a  party  to  the  conspirscy.    Senca  w  '^ 

the  time  returning  from  PampMiia^  and  hid  R^ 

at  a  villa  4  miles  from  the  city.    Nero  tent  i  r>^ 

bune  to  him  with  the  order  of  desth.   Webs: 

showing  any  sign  of  alarm,  Seneca  dieeicd  B 

weeping  fiiends  by  iteminding  them  of  the  iff* 

of  philosophy.     iSnbncing  lus  wife  Paspei  ^ 

Una,  he  prayed  her  to  moderate  her  giieC  c^  ^ 

console  herself  for  the  loss  of  her  hoibeod  br  vs 

reflection  that  he  had  lived  an  hoooanbk  U 

But  as  Paulina  protested  that  she  wodd  i»f^ 

him,  Seneca  consented,  and  the  ssme  Vn*  'P^ 

the  veins  in  the  arms  of  both.    Seneali  Wf^ 

attenuated  by  age  and  meagre  diet;  tht  ww 

would  not  flow  easily,  and  he  opened  the  ««■■  ^ 

his  Iws.     His  torture  was  excessiTe ;  ud  o"^ 

himself  and  his  wife  the  pain  of  seebg  one  &>£««> 

suffer,  he  bade  her  retire  to  her  chsolier.  ris 

last  words  were  taken  down  in  writing  hf  p^ 

who  were  called  in  for  the  purpose,  snd  vckw^; 

wards  published.    Seneea*s  torments  bei^<^ 

prolonged,  he  took  hemlock  from  ki>  ^'^^ 

physician.  Statins  Annaens,  but  it  fasd  w  «*^ 

At   last  he  entered  a  warm  bath,  m  ^*^ 

sprinkled  some  of  the  vrater  on  the  ilsTei  omi« 

to  him,  he  said,  that  he  made  a  Ubatioa  to  JoiiS^ 

the  Liberator.    He  was  then  taken  m^'?^ 

stove,  where  he  was  quickly  sofibcated.  ^ 

died,  as  was  the  foshion  among  the  I^°>^  VJ 

the  courage  of  a  stoic,  but  with  »■**''?*; 

theatrical  affectation  which  detncts  fron  the^ 

nity  of  the  scene.    Senecali  great  misfoitn*  « 

to  have  known  Nero ;  and  though  we  ««»*  f 

that  he  was  a  truly  great  or  a  to^T  8^?*^'^ 

character  will  not  lose  by  compsriion  *^"l.  jj. 

many  others  who  have  been  placed  in  equsli/ 

cult  circumstances. — Seneca*s  fiune  reit* «» 

numerous  writings,  of  which  the  ^^^  „ 

extant:  —  !.  ZVj  /«,  in  3  booki,  «^'»f*^ 

Novatus,  probably  the  earliest  of  Senecsii  »»»*. 

In  the  1st  book  he  combaU  what  Amtow  "^ 

Anger  in  his  Ethicsi    2.  J)eOomlati<m'>^^ 

mam  Mairem  LOer,  a  consolatory  ^^  ^^ 

mother,  vmtten  during  his  residenoc  m  wo»» 

It  is  one  of  his  best  treatises.    ^  ^9"^^ 
cm2  Po/5«tM  JU&r,  also  written  in  C«ic<k  u 

is  the  wwk  of  Seneca,  it  does  kin  B0O<«^ '^'^ 
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biu  wu  Um  powerful  freedman  of  CUudiui,  and 
the  CoiuohHo  if  inteDded  to  comfort  him  on  the 
occuion  of  the  loes  of  hii  brother.  But  it  alio  con- 
tain! adulation  of  the  emperor,  and  many  ezpres- 
•ioni  unworthy  of  a  tmo  stoic,  or  of  an  honeet 
man.    4.  LUmr  eU  CkmtoUUkmt  ad  Mareiam^  written 
after  hij  retoni  from  exile,  waa  deaigned  to  console 
Marcia  for  the  loes  of  her  son.    Marcia  was  the 
daughter  of  A.  Cremutius  Cordus.    5.  Dt  Provv- 
dentia  Uber^  or  Quan  boms  virit  mala  aeddani 
cum  sit  Provide$itiaf  is  addressed  to  the  younger 
Lucilius,  procurator  of  Sicily.    The  question  that 
it  here  discussed  often  engaged  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers:  the  stoical  solution  of  the  difficulty  is 
that  suicide  is  the  remedy  when  misfortune  has 
Wcome  intolerable.    In  this  discourse  Seneca  says 
that  he  intends  to  prove  **  that  Providence  hath  a 
power  over  all  things,  and  that  God  is  always  pre- 
sent with  us.'*    6.  De  Animi  TmquUUtate^  ad- 
dressed to  Serenus,  probably  written  soon  after 
S<>neca*s  return  from  exile.     It  if  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  rather  than  a  treatise :  the  object  is  to  dis- 
cover the  means  by  which  tranquillity  of  mind  can 
l>e  obtained.     7.  De  Coiutamtia  Sapientii  tern  quod 
lA  sapimtem  man  oadU  injuria^  alM)  addressed  to 
Serenus,  is  founded  on  the  stoical  doctrine  of  the 
tmpassiveness  of  the  wise  man.     8.  De  ClementM 
itd  AVrcMiem  Co/eaarem  Libri  duo^  written  at  the 
beginning  of  Nero*s  reign.    There  is  too  much  of 
the  Hatteier  in  this  ;  but  the  advice  is  good.    The 
2nd  book  is  incomplete.  It  is  in  the  1st  chapter  of 
thia  2nd  book  that  the  anecdote  is  told  of  Nero's 
unwillingness  to  sign  a  sentence  of  execution,  and 
his  exclamation,  **  I  would  I  could  neither  read  nor 
write.**     9.  DeBrtviiaU  Vitae  adPoMUnrnm  LUter, 
recommends  the  proper  employment  of  time  and 
the  getting  of  wisdom  as  the  chief  purpose  of  life. 
10.  De  Vita  Beata  ad  GaUiamem^  addressed  to  his 
brother,  L.  Junius  Oallio,  is  probably  one  of  the 
later  works  of  Seneca,  in  which  he  maintains  the 
stoical  doctrine  that  there  is  no  h^piness  without 
virtue  ;  but  he  does  not  deny  that  other  things,  as 
health  and  riches,  have  their  value.   The  conclusion 
of  the  treatise  is  lost.    \U  DeOtioamt  Seeetm  Sa- 
jientis^  is  aometimes  joined  to  No.  10.    \2*  De  Be$ie- 
/it  iia  LiUri  mpUmy  addressed  to  Aebucius  Liberalis, 
is  an  excellent  discussion  of  the  way  of  conferring  a 
lavour,  and  of  the  duties  of  the  giver  and  of  tne 
receiver.     The  handling  is  not  veiy  methodical, 
but  it  ia  rery  complete.    It  is  a  treatise  which  all 
persons  might  read  with  profit.     13.  EfidUmead 
/^wiJtHm^  124  in  number,  aro  not  the  correspond- 
etic«  of  daily  life,  like  that  of  Cicero,  but  a  collec- 
tion of  moral  maxims  and  remarks  without  any  sys- 
tematic order.    They  contain  much  good  matter, 
.'utd  have  been  favourite  reading  with  many  distin- 
ruti^hed  men.    It  is  possible  that  these  letters,  and 
.'  ']*^ed   many  of  Saieca*s  moral  treatises,  were 
written  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  probably 
aftt  r  he  had  lost  the  &vour  of  Nero.    That  Seneca 
<nu;^ht  consolation  and  tranquillity  of  mind  in  lite- 
Tury  occupation  is  manifest    14.  ApoooloofnUmty  is 
a  satire  against  the  emperor  Claudiua.    The  word 
i#  a  play  on  the  term  Apotheosis  or  deification,  and 
IS  equivalent  in  meaning  to  Pumpkinification,  or  the 
reception  of  Claudius  among  the  pumpkins.    The 
subject  was  well  enough,  but  the  treatment  has  no 
crcat  merit ;  and  Seneca  probably  had  no  other 
'•bj«t  than  to  gratify  his  spite  against  the  em- 
',"  Tou      15.  Quat*H<mum  NaimraUmm  Libn  tepUm^ 
\iMnmr\\  to  Lucilius  Junior*  is  not  a  systematic 
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work,  but  a  collection  of  natural  £uts  from  various 
writers,  Greek  and  Roman,  many  of  which  are 
curious.  The  1st  book  treato  of  meteors,  the  2nd 
of  thunder  and  liffhtninff,  the  Srd  of  water,  the  4th 
of  hail,  snow,  and  ice,  tne  6th  of  winds,  the  6th  of 
Mrthquakea  and  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  and  the 
7th  of  comets.  Moral  nmarks  are  scattered  through 
the  work  ;  and  indeed  the  design  of  the  whole  ap- 
pears to  be  to  find  a  foundation  for  ethic,  the  chief 
part  of  philosophy,  in  the  knowledge  of  nature 
(Physic).  16.  TragoedioB^  10  in  number.  They 
are  entitled  Henmlea  Furmu^  Tkyeetes,  T^Mou  or 
Pkoemittae^  Hifpoljftut  or  Pkaedm,  Oedtpue^  Dro- 
ade$  or  Hecuba^  Medea^  Apamemmm^  Hereulet 
OetaeuM^  and  Octavia.  The  titles  themselves,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Octavia^  indicate  sufficiently 
what  the  tragedies  are,  Greek  mythological  subjects 
treated  in  a  peculiar  &shion.  Thev  are  written 
in  Iambic  senarii,  interspersed  with  choral  parts,  in 
anapaestic  and  other  metres.  The  subject  of  the 
Odavia  is  Nero*s  ill-treatment  of  his  wife,  his 
passion  for  Poppaea,  and  the  exile  of  Octovia. 
These  tragedies  are  not  adapted,  and  certainly 
were  never  intended  for  the  stage.  They  were 
designed  for  reading  or  for  recitation  after  the 
Roman  fashion,  and  they  bear  the  stamp  of  a  rhe- 
torical age.  They  contain  many  striking  passages, 
and  have  some  merit  as  poems.  Moral  sentiments 
and  maxims  abound,  and  the  style  and  character  of 
Seneca  are  as  conspicuous  here  as  in  his  prose 
works. — The  judgments  on  Seneca^s  writings  have 
been  as  various  as  the  opinions  about  his  character; 
and  both  in  extremesL  It  has  been  said  of  him 
that  he  looks  best  in  quotations ;  but  this  is  an 
admission  that  there  is  something  worth  quoting, 
which  cannot  be  said  of  all  writers.  That  Seneca 
possessed  great  mental  powers  cannot  be  doubted. 
He  had  seen  much  of  nnman  life,  and  he  knew 
well  what  man  was.  His  philosophy,  so  fiu  as  he 
adopted  a  system,  was  the  stoical,  but  it  was 
rather  an  eclecticism  of  stoicism  than  pure  stoidam. 
His  stvle  is  antithetical,  and  apparently  laboured ; 
and  when  there  is  much  labour,  there  is  generally 
affectation.  Yet  his  language  is  dear  and  forcible; 
it  is  not  mere  words :  there  is  thought  always.  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  name  any  modem  writer  who 
has  treated  on  morality,  and  luu  said  so  mudi  that 
is  practically  good  and  true,  or  has  treated  the 
matter  in  so  attrsctive  a  way.  The  best  editioof 
of  Seneca  are  by  J.  F.  Oronovius,  Leiden,  1649 — 
1658,  4  vols.  12mo.;  by  Ruhkop^  Leipsig,  1797^ 
181 1,  5  vols.  8vo.;  and  the  Bipont  edition,  Stnsa- 
buig,  1809,  5  vols.  8vo. 

MoMOo,  Htramliu,  was  a  native  of  Baetica  in 
Spain,  where  he  served  as  quaestor.  He  was  put 
to  death  by  Domitian  on  the  accusation  of  Metiua 
Cami,  in  consequence  of  his  having  written  the 
life  of  Hehidius  Prisons,  which  he  composed  at 
the  reouest  of  Fannia,  the  wife  of  Helvidius. 

Senla  (Senensis:  Smim  or  Zem)^  a  Roman 
colony  in  Libumia  in  lUyricum,  on  the  coast,  and 
on  the  road  from  Aquileia  to  Siscia. 

Benfinet,  a  powerful  people  in  Gallia  Lugdo- 
nensis,  dwelt  along  the  upper  coarse  of  the  Sequaoa 
(Seme)^  and  were  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Pari- 
sii,  on  the  W.  by  the  Caroutea,  on  the  S.  by  the 
Aedui,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Lingones  and  Mandn* 
bii.  Their  chief  town  was  Agendicum,  afterwards 
called  Senones  (Semt).  A  portion  of  this  people 
crossed  the  Alps  about  b.  c.  400,  in  order  to  settle 
in  Italy ;  and  as  the  greater  part  of  Upper  Italy 
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mi  afamidy  aempmd  by  otkv  Celtic  tribes,  the 
Senone*  wen  obliged  to  pcnetnte  s  ooniidexible 
distance  to  the  &,  and  took  up  their  abode  on  the 
▲dnuic  MA  between  the  riven  Utia  and  Aeeis 
(between  lUrenna  and  Aneona),  after  expelling 
tiM  Umbriflna.  In  thia  country  they  fennded  the 
town  of  Sena.  They  extended  their  iBTagea  into 
Btnma ;  and  it  waa  in  oonaeqnenoe  of  the  inter- 
ference of  the  RonHUia  while  they  were  laying 
ai^  to  Claainm,  that  they  marched  against  Rome 
and  took  the  city,  b.  c  390.  From  this  time  we 
find  them  engaged  in  constant  hostilities  with  the 
Eomans,  till  they  were  at  length  completely  sab- 
dned  and  the  greater  part  of  them  destroyed  by 
the  consnl  DolabeUa,  283. 

Bentlnxuit  (Sentinaa,  Sentinatu :  nr.  Saaaofir- 
mfo»  Ru.),  a  fiovtified  town  in  Umbria,  not  fiv 
from  the  rrrer  Aesis. 

Bantitoi  Bmtandiiam.    [Saturninos.] 

88plas  (S^tfwtAt :  StCfeor^),  a  promontory  hi  tiie 
S.E.  of  Thesaaly  in  the  district  Magnesia,  on  which 
a  great  part  of  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  waa  wrecked. 

SeplMla,  one  of  the  principal  streets  in  Capna, 
where  perfUmes  and  loznries  of  a  similar  kind 
were  sold. 

flepphocis  (2eirfM«p(r :  S^iniek)^  a  city  of  Pft- 
lestme,  in  the  middle  of  GalOee,  about  half-way 
between  M.  Caimel  and  the  hdce  of  Tiberias,  was 
an  insignificant  place,  until  Herod  AntSpas  ibrtifiad 
it,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  Galilee,  under  the 
name  of  Dioeaesarii.  Tt  was  the  seat  of  one  of 
the  5  Jewish  Sanhedrim;  and  continued  to  flourish 
until  the  4th  century,  when  it  was  destroyed  by 
Ae  Caesar  Oallus,  on  aocount  of  a  revolt  of  xta 
inhabitsnta. 

8epteBt  Aqnae,  a  place  in  the  tezritoiy  of  the 
Shbini,  near  Rente. 

8eptom  JnXn»  CEwi^  dStX^:  Jebel  Xatamiy 
i.  e.  Apes*  HiU\  a  mountain  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Mauretania  Tingitana,  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
Fretnm  Oaditanum  {Strait$  of  GibraUar)^  con- 
nected by  a  low  tongue  of  hmd  with  the  promon- 
tory of  Aftla,  which  is  also  included  under  die 
modem  name. 

BeptBm  Mnrih,  the  name  given  by  the  ancients 
to  the  lagoons  formed  at  die  mouth  of  die  Fo  by 
dm  frequent  overflows  of  this  river.  Persons 
usually  sailed  through  diese  hgoons  fiom  Ravenna 
to  Altinum. 

8aptempSdft(Septempedanus:  Asa  Avstmo),  a 
Roman  municipium  in  the  interior  of  Pioenumy  on 
the  road  from  Auximum  to  Urbs  Salvia. 

SeptiUoi  Geta.    [Gar  a.] 

w^^inTna  SertDiu.    [SxRXinrs.] 

SeptibdiiB  acvfena.    [Sbvxrus.] 

SeptXmliu  ntliu,  a  Roman  poet,  whom  Horaee 
(i.  3. 9 — 14)  represents  as  having  ventured  to  quaff 
a  draught  from  the  Pindaric  spring,  and  as  havix^ 
been  ambitious  to  achieve  distinction  in  tragedy. 
In  thii  passage  Horace  speaks  of  him  under  the 
name  of  Titius ;  and  he  is  probably  die  stane  indi- 
vidual with  the  Sepdmiut  who  is  addressed  in  the 
6di  ode  of  the  2nd  book,  and  who  is  introduced  in 
die  9th  episde  of  the  1st  book. 

Sequina  (Stim\  one  of  the  principal  riven  of 
Gaul,  rising  in  the  central  parts  of  that  country, 
and  flowing  through  the  province  of  Gallia  Lug- 
dnnensis  into  the  ocean  opposite  Britain.  It  is  346 
miles  in  length.  Its  principal  aflhients  are  die 
Matnma  {Marne\  Esia  (Oim)  with  its  tributanr 
the  Azona  {Aitm)  and  Incaunus  (JToims).    This 


river  has  a  slow  carrest,  and  is  nni^Kle  hemi 
Lntetia  Pluisiflnm  (^Psrss). 

Sefoioi,  a  powJerfnl  Celtie  peopb  in  GiBb 
Belgica,  separated  from  dm  Heiveiii  Vv  Hoi 
Jurassns,  from  the  Aedui  by  the  Aisr,  md  froa 
the  province  Narboneais  by  the  Rboae,  'vMs^ 
mg  the  country  called  ^^wtekt  Ompli  and  Ar. 
ffmdf.  In  the  later  ^vision  sf  the  pionomtf 
die  empire,  the  country  of  the  Seqasni  ftme^  i 
special  province  under  die  name  of  MsxiiBft  Se^i- 
nomm.  They  derived  their  name  from  the  rm 
Sequana,  which  had  its  sooxce  m  the  N.  W.  br- 
deis  of  their  territory ;  but  their  eoontry  «> 
chiefly  watered  by  the  riven  Aar  and  Dc^ 
Their  chieftown  was  Vesondo  (Aminos}.  T^ 
were  governed  by  kings  of  th«r  own,  sad  ir 
constandy  at  war  with  the  Aedui 

SSqUBfter,  'Vlbfiii,  the  name  attached  to  a  :!> 
aary  which  profeasMi  to  give  an  accoont  of  tbe  jr 
graphical  namea  contained  in  the  Ronin  pM 
The  tract  is  divided  mto  7  secdous :— I.  Fkam. 
2.  Fomie$.  3.  Laemt.  4.  Nemora.  5.  AW« 
6.  Mxmiei,  7.  GetUea.  To  whidi  m  lene  N>$ 
an  8th  is  added,  containing  a  list  of  tbe  «<« 
wonden  of  the  worid.  Concetning  the  anth*  p# 
sonally  wo  know  nothing-;  and  bt  prohaUr!:'^^ 
not  esrtier  than  the  inid&  of  the  5th  eeotoy.  IV 
best  edition  is  byOberi!an%  Argent  1778L 

Nn.    [SnucA.] 

flerapSto,  a  surname  of  F.  Comelnii  Seip»  5i- 
sica,  consul  b.  a  138.     [Scmo,  No.  18.] 

fltempIOB  (2«pBv(air),  a  physicisa  (^Akwtx 
who  lived  in  the  3rd  centary  &&  He  Mosf^i 
die  sect  of  the  Empirici,  and  so  moch  exfradfdf^ 
impoved  the  aystem  of  Philinus,  that  th»  rarat^ 
of  It  is  by  some  authon  attributed  to  bin.  ^^ 
pion  wrote  against  ffippocrates  with  isi^  ^^ 
menoe;  but  neither  this,  nor  any  of  hiiolbirvRb 

are  now  extant    He  is  several  tines  w^b^ 
and  quoted  by  Celsns,  Galen,  and  othea 

fltitphi  or  fliiipis  (Sc^otiyX  «  ^^ 
divinity,  whose  worship  was  introduced  JstoGB»» 
m  the  time  of  die  Ptolemies.  His  vonM'*" 
introdnced  into  Rmne  with  that  of  Int.   [1^1 

SorbAnii  Uksaa.    [SiRBoyjs  LAors] 

SerdBM  or  aBiffloa,  an  impuitant  tov?  *:: 
Upper  Moesia,  and  the  capital  of  Dseis  lattrt 
situated  in  a  fertile  pbiin  near  the  soinces  «f  ^ 
Oescns,  and  on  the  road  from  NisissQi  to  PtS?^'' 
polls.  It  was  the  birthplaee  of  die  0^' 
Maznnianus  ;  it  was  destn^  by  Attihbtat«' 
soon  afterwards  rebuilt ;  and  it  bore  in  theiCK  - 
i^es  tie  name  of  TVinfiibB.  Its  extensKv  lO* 
are  to  bo  aeen  S.  of  SopUa,  Secdiea  dcrind  a 
name  from  the  Thradan  people  flerdi 

BMba,  nieoe  of  Theodosins  the  Orest,  i^ 
mother  of  the  empenr  Hanorius,  sad  wife  of  "^ 
Hcho, 

flMiLiif,  Abbmiii,  one  of  die  mort  iot^ 
friends  of  the  philosopher  Seneca,  who  dedidU"  ^ 
him  his  work  Dt  TVamqmiUiaiB  and  JkCn^^ 
He  was  praefeetna  vigilum  under  Neroi  sad  ^'^  - 
consequence  of  eating  a  poisonous  kind  oiftasrs- 

Sarfinoi,  Q.  Bamntoidns  (or  •Sijiioair»«^ 
joyed  a  high  reputatbn  at  Rome,  in  the  esrir^ 
of  the  9rd  century  after  Christy  as  s  maa  </  o«^ 
and  varied  knowledge.  As  die  fiiend  of  0«o<^' 
whom  his  eompesitioBS  were  stodied  *^^* 
pleasure,  he  was  murdered  wfafle  st  *"F^;j 
command  of  Ouacallk,  a.»  21%  imnag  tfft^ 
him  many  learned  woiks.    H«  soir,  i^  b**  ^ 
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wne  tume^  was  Ae  yittieyfUu  of  the  jiuiiiiger  Oop- 
diiui,  and  bequeathed  to  hit  pnpil  the  nagnifieent 
library  whieh  he  had  inherited  from  his  fiither.  A 
medial  poem,  extending  to  115  hexameter  lines, 
has  descended  to  as  mider  the  title  i^.  Streni  Sam- 
monici  de  Afcdicina  pmecgpta  mUvbernmOy  or  Frae- 
c^ffi  de  Mediciwa  parvo  prelio  fwnbUi^  whieh  is 
a^nally  ascribed  to  the  elder  Saiunonicus.  It  con- 
tnins  a  considerable  amount  of  information,  ex- 
tracted from  the  best  anthoritiei,  on  natural  history 
and  the  healing  art,  mixed  op  with  a  number  of 
puerile  superstitions,  the  whole  expressed  in  plain 
and  almost  prosaic  language.  The  best  edition  is 
that  of  Burmann,  in  his  PottoB  Latini  Minores 
(4to.  Leid.  1731,  vol  ii.  pp.  187—388). 

8«rdiiiis,  A.  Septimxiu,  a  Roman  lyric  poet, 
who  exercised  his  muse  chiefly  in  depicting  the 
cbnrms  of  the  comitiy  and  the  delight  of  mial  pur- 
suits. His  works  are  loat,  hot  are  fkeqaently 
quoted  by  the  grammarians. 

targia  9mMy  patrieiaD.  The  Sergii  traced  their 
descent  from  the  Trojan  Serg«tns  (Vhrg.  ^m.  ▼. 
1*21 ).  The  Sergii  were  fistingnished  in  the  early 
history  of  the  republie,  and  the  first  member  of  the 
gens  who  obtained  the  consnlahip  was  L.  Sergias 
Fidenaa,  in  B.C.  437.  Catiline  belonged  to  this 
gens.  [G^nLiiTA.]  The  Sergii  bore  also  the  sur- 
names of  EaquUbaUf  FidmoM^  OnUa^  Paulv»,  Plan- 
cu3y  and  Silus  ;  bat  none  of  them  are  of  sufficient 
importance  to  reqnin  a  sepnate  notice. 

Baigliu,  a  grammarian  of  micertatn  date,  but 
bter  than  ^e  4th  oentniy  after  Christ,  the  author 
of  2  tracts ;  the  1st  entitled  In  primam  Donctti 
Editionem  Commentarimn ;  the  2nd,  In  aeeundam 
Donati  Edilionem  CwnmeiUana,  They  are  printed 
in  the  GrammaHeae  LrUmne  ametorea  anHqtd  of 
Putschius  (HannoT.  1606,  pp.  1816—1838). 

Sirloft  {^  IripaHi,  S^rpcr  ;  Seres,  also  rsrely  in 
the  sing.  2^p,  S^r),  a  coontxy  in  the  extreme  E.  of 
Asia,  famous  as  the  native  region  of  the  silkworm, 
wh  ich  was  also  called  (Hip  ;  and  hence  the  adjec- 
tive *  sericus*  for  tUken,  The  name  was  known  to 
the  W.  nations  at  a  very  eariy  period,  through  the 
use  of  silk,  first  in  W.  Asia,  and  afterwards  in 
Greece.  It  is  clear,  however,  that,  until  some 
time  after  the  commencement  of  our  ers,  the  name 
had  no  distinct  geographical  signification.  Serica 
and  Seres  were  shnply  the  unknown  country  and 
p<*ople  in  the  fiff  East,  from  whom  the  article  of 
commerce,  silk,  was  obtained-  At  a  later  period, 
some  knowledge  of  the  country  was  obtained  from 
the  traders,  the  results  of  whieh  are  recorded  by 
Ptolemy,  who  names  several  positions  that  can  be 
identified  with  reasonable  probability,  but  the 
detailed  mention  of  which  does  not  fall  within  the 
object  of  tfiui  work.  The  Serica  of  Ptolemy  cor> 
responds  to  the  N.  W.  part  of  China,  and  the 
adjacent  portions  of  TUbtt  and  C%ineM  Tartary. 
The  cnpital,  8«im,  is  supposed  by  most  to  be 
Stn^/an,  on  the  Hoang-ko^  but  by  some  Peking. 
The  oountiy  was  bounded,  according  to  Ptolemy, 
on  the  N.  by  unknown  regions,  on  the  W.  by 
ScythJa,  on  the  9.  and  8.  E.  by  India  and  the 
Sinae.  The  people  ware  said  by  some  to  be  of 
Indian,  by  others  of  Scythian,  origin,  and  by 
others  to  be  a  mixed  laceu  The  Great  Wall  of 
Chiiai  is  mentioned  by  Ammtanns  Mareellinus 
sndar  tne  name  of  Aggerea  Senuia. 

island  IB  the  Acfj^  sea,  and  one  of  the  Cydades, 
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lying  between  Cythnus  and  Siphnus.  It  was  a 
small  reeky  islnd  about  12  miles  in  rirenm- 
ference.  It  is  celebcated  in  mythology  as  the 
island  where  Danae*  and  Perseus  landed  after 
they  had  been  exposed  by  Acrisius,  where  Pep* 
seus  was  brought  up,  and  where  he  afterwards 
turned  the  inhabitants  into  stone  with  the  Oor- 
gon*s  head.  Seriphus  was  colonised  by  lonians 
from  Athens,  and  it  was  one  of  the  few  islands 
which  refused  submission  to  Xerxes.  At  a  later 
time  the  inhabitants  of  Seriphus  were  noted  for 
their  poverty  and  wretchedne»s ;  and  for  this 
reason  the  island  was  employed  by  the  Roman 
emperors  as  a  place  of  banishment  for  state  crimi* 
nals.  The  ancient  writers  relate  that  the  frogs  in 
Seriphos  were  mute. 

Sflrmylft  {^tpfiAxti:  ^pfiv\tos),  a  town  in 
Macedonia  on  ^e  isthmus  of  the  peninsula  Si- 
thonia. 

toriniia,  AtUIiu.  Semnus  was  originally 
ai  agnomen  of  C.  Atilius  Regulus,  consul  b.  c.  257, 
but  forwards  became  the  name  of  a  distinct 
family  of  the  Atilia  gensi  Most  of  the  ancient 
writers  derive  the  name  from  ttrere,  and  relate 
that  Regnlus  received  the  lumame  of  Semnus^ 
because  he  was  engaged  in  sowing  when  the  news 
was  brought  him  of  his  elevation  to  the  consulship 
(Virg.  Aen.  ri.  845).  It  appears,  however,  from 
coins,  that  Saramu  »  the  proper  form  of  the  name, 
and  some  modem  writers  think  that  it  is  derived 
from  Sarannm,  a  town  of  Umbria.^*!.  C,  praetor, 
B.  c.  218,  the  1st  year  of  the  2nd  Punic  war,  and 
was  sent  into  northern  Italy.  At  a  later  period  of 
the  year  he  resigned  his  command  to  the  consul 
P.  Scipio.  He  was  an  unsnccessftil  candidate  for 
the  consulship  for  216.— "S.  C,  curule  aedile  193, 
with  L.  Scribonhis  Libo.  They  were  the  ist 
aediles  who  exhibited  the  Megalesia  as  tudi  sce- 
nici.  He  was  praetor  185.— •  8.  A.,  praetor  192; 
when  he  obtained,  as  his  province,  Macedonia 
and  the  command  of  the  fleet  He  was  praetor  a 
2nd  time  in  173.  He  was  consul  in  170.— 4. M., 
praetor  174,  wlien  he  obtained  the  province  of 
Sardinia.— -ft.  ■.,  praetor  152,  in  Further  Spain, 
defeated  the  Lusitaiii.— -G.  Beiz.,  consul  136\— • 
7.  C,  consul  106  with  Q.  Servilius  Caepio,  the 
year  in  which  Cicero  and  Pompey  were  born. 
Although  a  **  stultissimus  homo,^  according  to 
Cicero,  he  was  elected  in  preference  to  Q.  Catulus. 
He  was  one  of  the  senaton  who  took  up  arms 
Acainst  Sntnminus  in  100.— •  8.  Sex*,  sumamed 
Oavtamil^  because  he  originally  belonged  to  the 
Gavia  gens.  He  was  quaestor  in  63  in  the  consul- 
ship of  Cicero,  who  treated  him  with  distinguished 
favour ;  but  in  his  tribunate  of  the  plebs,  57,  he 
took  an  active  part  in  opposing  Cicero's  recal  from 
banishment.  After  Cicero*s  return  to  Rome  he 
put  his  veto  upon  the  decree  of  the  senate  restoring 
to  Cicero  the  site  on  which  his  house  had  stood,  but 
he  found  it  advisable  to  withdrew  his  opposition. 

genhfmi  (2<^^uw),  a  promontory  of  Thrsee 
in  the  Aecnean  Sea,  opposite  the  island  of  SanMK 
thrace,  wiu  a  fortress  of  the  same  name  upon  it 

(t  BertSrini,  one  of  the  most  extnordiBaiy 
men  in  the  lattf  times  of  the  republic,  was  a  native 
of  Nursia,  a  Sabine  village,  and  was  bom  of  ob> 
scure  but  respectable  parents.  He  served  imder 
Marios  in  the  war  against  the  Teutones;  and  befbie 
the  battle  of  Aquae  Sextiae  (AU),  B.a  102,  he 
entered  the  camp  of  the  Teutones  in  disguise  as  a 
spy,  for  which  hamrdous  tmdertaking  his  intrepid 
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chaimcter  and  tome  knowledge  of  the  Gallic  kn- 
gnage  well  qualified  him.  He  alio  eerred  aa  tri- 
bunua  militmn  in  Spain  under  T.  Didiua  (97). 
He  waa  quaeator  in  91,  and  had  before  this  time 
lost  an  eye  in  battle.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war  in  88,  he  declared  hinuelf  againit  the 
party  of  the  noblet,  though  he  wa»  by  no  meant  an 
admirer  of  hit  old  commander,  C.  Marini,  whoie 
character  he  well  imdentood.  He  commanded  one 
of  the  4  armies  which  besieged  Rome  under  Ma- 
rina and  Cinna.  He  waa  howeTer  opposed  to  the 
bloody  massacre  which  ensued  alier  Maxius  and 
Cinna  entered  Rome ;  and  he  was  to  indignant  at 
the  horrible  deeds  committed  by  the  slaTcs,  whom 
Marius  kept  as  guards,  that  he  fell  upon  Uiem  in 
their  camp,  and  speared  4000  of  them.  In  83 
Sertorius  was  praetor,  and  either  in  this  year  or 
the  following  he  went  into  Spain,  which  had  been 
assigned  to  him  as  his  province  by  the  Marian 
party.  After  collecting  a  small  body  of  troops  in 
Spam,  he  crossed  over  to  Manretania,  where  he 
gained  a  victory  over  Pacdanua,  one  of  Snlla^s 
generals.  In  consequence  of  his  success  in  Africa, 
he  was  invited  by  the  Lusitani,  who  were  exposed 
to  the  invasion  of  the  Romans,  to  become  their 
leader.  He  gained  great  influence  over  the  Lusi- 
tanians  and  the  other  barbarians  in  Spain,  and 
soon  succeeded  in  forming  an  aimy,  which  for 
some  years  succeufully  opposed  all  the  power  of 
Rome.  He  also  availed  himself  of  the  supentitious 
character  of  the  people  among  whom  he  was,  to 
strengthen  his  authority  over  them.  A  £iwn  was 
brought  to  him  by  one  of  the  natives  as  a  present, 
which  soon  became  so  tame  aa  to  accompany  him 
in  his  walks,  and  attend  him  on  all  occasions. 
After  Sulla  had  become  master  of  Italy,  Sertorius 
vnis  joined  by  many  Romans  who  had  been  pro- 
scribed by  the  dictator ;  and  this  not  only  added 
to  his  consideration,  but  brought  him  many  good 
officers.  In  79  Metellus  Pius  waa  sent  into  Spain 
with  a  considerable  force  against  Sertorius ;  but 
Metellus  could  effect  nothing  against  the  enemy. 
He  was  unable  to  bring  Sertorius  to  any  decisive 
battle,  but  iv-as  constantly  harassed  by  the  guerilla 
warfare  of  the  latter.  In  77  Sertorius  was  joined 
by  M.  Perpema  with  53  cohorts  [Pxrpbrna]. 
To  give  some  show  of  form  to  his  formidable  power, 
Sertorius  established  a  senate  of  300,  into  which 
no  provincial  was  admitted;  but  to  soothe  the 
more  distinguished  Spaniards,  and  to  have  some 
security  for  their  fidelity,  he  established  a  school  at 
Huesca  (Oku),  in  Aragon,  for  the  education  of 
their  children  in  Greek  and  Roman  learning.  The 
continued  want  of  success  on  the  part  of  Metellus 
induced  the  Romans  to  send  Pompey  to  hii  assist- 
ance, but  with  an  independent  command.  Pompey 
arrived  in  Spain  in  76  with  30,000  infantry  and 
1000  cavalry,  but  even  with  thia  formidable  force 
he  was  unable  to  gain  any  decisive  advantages  over 
Sertorius.  For  the  next  5  years  Sertorius  kept 
both  Metellus  and  Pompey  at  bay,  and  cut  to 
pieces  a  large  number  of  tiieir  forces.  Sertorius 
was  at  length  assassinated  in  72  at  a  banquet  by 
Perpema  and  some  other  Roman  officers,  who  had 
long  been  jealous  of  the  authori^  of  tiieir  com- 
mander. 

Seryllla.  L  Daughter  of  Q.  Servilius  Caepio 
and  the  daughter  of  Livia,  the  sister  of  the  ode- 
brated  M.  Livius  Drusus,  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
B.  c,  91.  Scrvilia  was  married  twice ;  first  to  M. 
Junius  Brutus,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother 
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of  the  mnrderer  of  Caesar,  and  secandly  to  D.  J  • 
nius  Silanus,  coosnl  62.    Sha  wu  the  {itoct*. 
mistress  of  the  dictator  Caenr ;  snd  it  ii  repor 
that  Bmtua  was  her  son  by  Cacssr.   Tliii  tz.- 
however  cannot  be  true,  as  Gseisr  wsi  oilt  i 
years  older  than  Brutus,  the  foimer  hsriog  br 
bom  in  100,  and  the  latter  in  85.    She nrr.v: 
both  her  lover  and  her  son.    After  the  ba&« 
Philippi,  Antony  sent  her  the  ashes  of  ber  ten." 
2.  Sister  of  the  preceding,  was  the  2nd  ^S> 
L.  Lucttlltts,  consul  74.    She  bore  LBcalfaua^  . 
but,  like  her  sister,  sh6  was  fiutUcss  to  ha  :  - 
band ;  and  the  latter,  after  putting  up  with  i 
conduct  for  some  time  from  regard  to  M.  Csto  I ' 
censis,  her  half-brother,  at  length  divorced  he. 

SazrllU  QtmMj  waa  one  of  the  Albsa  b:  ^ 
removed  to  Rome  by  Tullus  Hostiliiis.  Tiu : 
was  very  celebrated  during  the  eariy  sgei  d " 
republic,  and  it  continned  to  produoe  men  oCii 
ence  in  the  state  down  to  the  imperial  perioi 
was  divided  into  numMOiu  fcrnili**,  of  wbc!^  - 
most  important  bore  the  namea  of: — ^Ahjiu,C  . 
Pio,  CAWi^  Glaucu,  Ruixus,  Vatll 

Barrlni  lUiima  Honoritu,  or  Seniul^ 
ritna  Honorfctiu,  a  oelebntcd  I^tin  gaoBX^ 
contemporary  with  Macrobins,  who  introdocB -- 
among  the  diamatia  penonaa  of  the  Sstaiu 
His  most  celebrated  prodnction was  so  ca'* 
commentary  npon  VirgiL    Thia  is,  nonuu.- 
least,  still  extant ;  but  from  the  widely  ^''; 
forms  which  it  assumes  in  different  MSS.  i  - 
clear  that  it  must  have  been  changed  sod  z.^' 
polated  to  such  an  extent  by  the  ttanscriben  « - 
middle  ages,  that  it  is  impossible  to  detomia; 
much  belongs  to  Senius  and  how  macb  u  - 
hands.    Even  in  its  present  condition,  howKt 
is  deservedly  regarded  as  the  most  importau  t' 
valuable  of  all  the  Latin  Scholia.    It  is  ittL 
to  many  of  the  earlier  editions  of  YirpL  ''*^ 
will  be  found  under  its  best  form  in  the  eoic  * 
Virgil  by  Bnrmann.   We  possess  alio  the  U^^ 
treatises  beuing  the  name  of  Servitts:*-' 
mcumdam  DomaU  Ediiiomem  Jntarpntatio.  '^• 
Ai^MNis  mUimarum  S^Uahamm  ad  AqioH^*^ 
ber.     8.  An  de  centeai  Metris  s.  Om^mdnt' 

Barrlm  TnllXiiB.    [Tullius.] 

SMmiu  (Xtiott/tis)^  a  little  cosst  n^/ 
Paphhigonia,  with  a  town  of  the  same  toBt  >■ 
called  afterwards  Am astru. 

flfcoitria  (H^eioTpir),  the  name  given  V  - 
Greeks  to  the  great  king  of  %^t,  who  ii  (^ 
in  Manetho  and  on  the  monumcDts  Rsia° 
Ramesses.    Ramses  is  a  name  conunoo  toft-v^^ 
kings  of  the  18th,  19th,  and  20tb  dynistiet; 
Sesostris  must  be  identified  with  Bamtei,  ^  ' 
king  of  the  19th  dynasty,  the  aon  of  Seti,  ac^ - 
£sther  of  Menephthah.    Sesostris  was  s  greo:  : 
queror.    He  is  said  to  have  suhdaed  U-' 
the  greater  put  of  Asia,  and  the  Thx»^ ; 
Europe ;  and  in  all  the  countries  which  t*  • 
quered  he  erected  itefaa,  on  iHuch  he  i&f^  - 
his  own  name.    He  retained  to  Bgj^  *^^ 
absence  of  9  years,  and  the  eoontletf  <^^ ' 
whom  he  brought  back  with  him  were  ec^r 
in  the  erection  of  numerous  public  wocks>  "<^' 
rials  of  Ramsea>Sesostris  still  exist  throar^^-'; 
whole  of  Egypt,  from  the  month  of  the  >•>" 
the  south  of  Nubia.    In  the  Rmaias  of  hii  |>|^ 
temple  at  Thebes  we  see  his  nctorieisodoaoH^ 
represented  on  the  widls,  and  we  csn  itiU  r* 
there  some  of  the  nalioia  of  Africa  sod  Ai»*^ 
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he  inbdiied.  The  name  of  Senetrit  is  not  found 
on  moniimentB,  and  it  wai  probeUy  a  popular  rar- 
name  given  to  the  great  hero  of  the  19th  dynaaty, 
and  bnnwed  from  Setoitiiiy  one  of  the  renowned 
kmgi  of  the  12th  dTnaatjr,  or  perh^  from  Seaor- 
thni»  a  king  of  the  8id  dynaaty. 

BeftiiiiM  Arte  (C.  VUUmo)^  the  moit  W.-ly 
promontoiy  on  the  N.  ooast  of  Hiapania  Tairaco- 
nenais  inGaUaeeia,  with  Saltan  conaeoated  to 
Attgustuai 

ifeatlBnin  (Seatinaa.  •Stia :  <Sc4(tiio),  a  town  in 
Umbiia  on  the  Apennines  near  the  aoorcea  of  the 
Piaauna. 
flaitliis.    [Sunua.] 

Saatw  (Sifrr^t:  vtoriot:  l(doma\  a  town 

in  Thraoe,  aituated  at  the  nanoweat  part  of  the 

Hellespont  oppoaite  Abydea  in  Aaia,  from  which 

it  wai  only  7  stadia  distant    It  was  founded  by 

the  Aeoliaos.    It  waaoelebnted  in  Qreeian  poetry 

on  account  of  the  Iotoo  of  Leander  and  Hero 

[LiANDBA],  and  in  hiatoiy  on  aooount  of  the 

bridge  of  boats  which  Xenaa  here  built  acroas  the 

Hellespont    Seatns  waa  always  reckoned  a  place 

of  importance  in  consequence  of  its  commanding 

to  a  great  extent  the  passage  of  the  Hellespont 

It  was  for  some  time  in  the  possession  of  the  Per- 

aians,  but  was  retaken  hy  tne  Qreeka,  b.  &  478, 

afWr  a  long  sisge.    It  aubaaqnently  fonned  part 

of  the  Athenian  empire. 

SeUbii.    [Sastabu.] 

Uthon,  iliMp\  a  priest  of  Hephaestus,  made 
himself  master  of  Egorpt  after  the  ezpulaion  of 
Sabacon,  king  of  the  Ethiopiansi  and  waa  suo* 
oceded  by  the  Dodecaichiay  or  goTemment  of  the 
12  chiefi^  which  ended  in  the  sole  soTersignty  of 
Pssmmitkhtts.  Herodotaa  relatea  (ii.  141)  that 
in  Sethon^  reign  Sanachaiibus,  king  of  the  Aia- 
biana  and  Assyrians,  adnmced  against  E^ypt,  at 
which  Sethon  waa  in  great  alaim,  as  he  had  in- 
sulted the  warrior  class,  and  deprived  them  of 
their  lands,  and  they  now  refosed  to  follow  him  to 
the  war.  But  the  god  Hephaestus  came  to  his 
ussistanoe;  for  while  the  two  armiea  were  encamped 
near  Pelusium,  the  field-mice  in  the  night  gnawed 
to  pieeea  the  bow-strings,  the  quiten,  and  the 
•hield-handles  of  the  Assyrians,  who  fled  on  the 
following  day  with  grsat  loss.  The  recollection  of 
this  minde  was  perpetoated  by  a  statue  of  the 
king  in  the  temple  of  Hephaestus,  holding  a  mouse 
in  his  hand,  and  saying,  **  Let  every  one  look  at 
me  and  be  pious.**  This  Sanacharibus  ia  the  Sen- 
nacherib of  the  Scriptnres,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  Assyrians  at  Pdusinm  is  evidently  only  another 
Teraioo  of  the  miracnloua  destruction  of  the  Assy- 
nana  by  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  when  th^  had  ad- 
«-anoed  against  Jerusalem  in  the  reign  of  Hesekiah. 
According  to  the  Jewish  neofds,  this  event  hap- 
pened in  ]i.a711. 

MtSa  (Setinus:  Stain  or  Seu§\  an  ancient 
town  of  Latium  in  the  EL  of  the  Pontine  Marshes, 
originally  belonged  to  the  Voladan  confedeiacy, 
bat  waa  subsequently  taken  by  the  Romana  and 
colonised.  It  was  here  that  the  Romans  kept  the 
Carthaginian  hostages.  It  was  celebrated  for  the 
excellent  wine  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town,  which  waa  reckoned  in  the  time  of  Augustus 
the  finest  wine  in  Italv^ 

VMroMt  X,  Auilliu  Alazaader,  usually 
called  Alarandiir  fhwkna^  Roman  emperor,  a.  o. 
1322^ — 235,  the  son  of  Gessins  Msirianns  and  Julia 
ja^«wnM»j  and  first  cooiin  of  Klagabalus,  was  boru 
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at  Aroe,  in  Phoenicia,  in  the  temple  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  to  which  his  paienu  had  repaired  for 
the  celebration  of  a  festival,  the  1st  of  October, 
A.  D.  205.  His  oijginal  name  appears  to  have  been 
AUgkmtu  Bamwmtf  the  Utter  appellation  having 
been  derived  from  his  maternal  grandfother.  Upon 
the  elevation  of  Elagabalua,  he  accompanied  his 
mother  and  the  court  to  Rome,  a  report  having 
been  spread  abroad  that  he  also,  as  well  aa  the 
emperor,  was  the  son  of  CaiacaUa.  In  221  he  was 
adopted  by  Elagabalua  and  created  Caesar.  The 
names  AleMiomtu  and  Battiamu  were  laid  aside, 
and  those  of  M,  AureUtu  Akxamder  substituted  $ 
Ai,  Aurdim  in  virtue  of  his  adoption  ;  Aluetmder 
in  fonseqnence,  as  was  asserted,  of  a  direct  reve- 
lation on  the  part  of  the  Syrian  god.  On  the  death 
of  Ebgabalus,  on  the  11th  of  March,  a.d.  222, 
Alexander  asoended  the  throne,  adding  iS^Mnw  to 
his  other  desiffnations,  in  order  to  mark  more  ex- 
plicitly the  descent  which  he  daimed  from  the 
fother  of  Caracal  la.  After  reigning  in  peace  some 
years,  during  which  he  reformed  many  abuses  in 
the  state,  he  was  involved  in  a  war  with  Arta- 
xerxes,  king  of  Persia,  who  had  lately  founded  the 
new  empire  of  the  Sassanidse  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Parthian  monarchy.  Alexander  gained  a  great 
victory  over  Artaxerxeain  232;  but  he  was  unable 
to  prosecute  his  advantage  in  consequence  of  intel- 
ligence having  reached  him  of  a  great  movement 
among  the  Qerman  tribes.  He  celebrated  a  tri- 
umph at  Rome  in  233,  and  in  the  following  year 
(234)  set  out  for  Gaul,  which  the  Germans  wen 
devastating ;  but  before  he  had  made  any  progress 
in  the  campaign,  he  was  waylaid  by  a  small  band 
of  mutinoua  soldierB,  instigated,  it  is  said,  by  Max* 
iminus,  and  slain,  along  with  his  mother,  in  the 
early  part  of  235,  in  the  30th  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  14th  of  hia  reign.  Alexander  Severua  waa 
distinguished  by  justice,  wisdom,  and  clemency  in 
all  public  transactions,  and  by  the  aimplicity  and 
purity  of  his  nrivale  life. 

BMnia,  A.  CMOlna.    [Cabcina.] 

BManm,  CaaaluB,  a  oelebmted  orator  and 
satirical  writer  in  the  time  of  Augustus  and  Tibe- 
rius, was  bom  about  b.  &  50  at  Longula,  in  La- 
tium. He  was  a  man  of  low  origin  and  disaoluta 
character,  but  was  much  feared  by  the  severity  of 
hia  attacks  upon  the  Roman  noUes.  He  must 
have  oommenoDd  hia  career  as  a  public  sUmderer 
veiy  early,  if  he  is  the  penon  against  whom  the 
6th  epode  of  Hoiace  is  directed,  as  is  supposed  by 
many  ancient  and  modem  commentators.  Towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  Severus 
was  banished  b)r  Augustus  to  the  island  of  Crete 
on  account  of  his  libellous  verses ;  but  as  he  still 
continued  to  write  libels,  he  was  removed  by  Tibe- 
rias in  <a.  d.  24  to  the  desert  ishmd  of  Seriphos, 
where  he  died  in  great  poverty  in  the  25th  year 
of  his  exOe,  a»  o.  33. 

Mfiraa,  GomUlBB,  the  author  of  a  poem  en- 
titled BeUmm  SiaUmm^  waa  oontempoiary  with 
Ovid,  by  whom  he  is  addreased  in  one  of  the 
Epistles  written  from  Pontua. 

SIfiru,  nftvliia  YalMna,  Roman  emperor, 
A,  D.  306—307.  He  was  proclaimed  Caesar  by 
Galerius  in  305 ;  and  on  the  death  of  Constantina 
Chloraa,  in  the  following  vear,  he  was  fiirther  pro- 
claimed Augustus  by  (Merius.  Soon  afUrwarda 
he  was  sent  apinst  Maxentins,  who  had  assnned 
the  imperial  title  at  Room.  The  expeditioa  hew> 
ever  waa  awwcmifali  tnd  Seiinu  having  •»• 
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MBdflred  at  IUyvdim,  wmi  takoB  pammet  to  Borne 
■ad  oompelled  to  pot  an  end  to  hie  lile. 

iMroa,  Idblu,  Roman  emperor  ▲.  a.  461 — 
465,  ivaea  Lncaoian  by  lAih,  and  owed  kbaoeee- 
MOO  to  Ricimer,  who  placed  hua  enlbe  tfanoeafler 
the  aBsaooinatioB  ef  Majotiaa.  Dining  In  ragn 
Ae  real  yweiiimwif  was  in  Ifae  handi  of  Ridmer. 
SereniB  &d  a  natoial  death. 

(N^Smaf  Ik  na|rtTinTiii}  Honaa  emperor  a,  i>. 
198 — ^211,  wai  ban  146,  near  Leptb  in  Afiica. 
After  holding  tarione  important  natitaiy  oommando 
ander  liL  Amvline  and  Comraodm,  he  mm  at 
kngth  appointed  coomaadeHn-chief  ef  Ae  annj 
in  Paanonia  and  II)  jiia.  By  thia  army  he  was 
pfodairoed  emperor  after  the  death  of  FertinaK 
(19S).  He  forthwith  marched  npon  Rome,  where 
Jnlianoi  had  been  made  emperor  fay  the  ni»Btorian 
liDopa.  Juliana!  wai  pat  to  deadi  upon  nil  amnd 
before  the  city.  [Jolianob.]  SeTeru  thentomed 
his  arms  qgainBt  Pescenniai  Niger,  who  had  been 
salmed  emperor  by  the  eastern  likens.  The 
■tmggle  was  broualrt  to  a  dose  by  a  deeiuTe  battle 
near  Issas,  in  whidi  Niger  was  defeated  by  Sevems, 
nd  having  been  shortly  afterwards  taken  prisoner 
was  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  latter  (194). 
Serenis  then  hdd  siege  to  Byzantiam,  which  re- 
fiued  to  snbmit  to  him  even  after  the  death  of 
Niger,  and  which  was  not  taken  till  196.  The 
eity  was  treated  witii  great  sererity  by  Sevems. 
Ito  walls  were  levelled  with  the  earth,  its  sddien 
and  magistmtes  pot  to  death,  and  the  town  itself 
deprived  of  ell  its  political  privileges,  made  over  to 
the  Perinthians.  During  the  eontinuaaee  of  this 
siege,  Sevems  had  erosseithe  EaphEates(195)  and 
subdued  the  Mesopotsmian  Arabians.  He  retnnied 
to  Italy  in  196,  and  in  the  same  year  proceeded  to 
Gael  to  oppose  Albinos,  who  had  been  proclaimed 
emperar  by  the  traope  in  that  countiy.  Albinus 
was  defeated  aad  slain  in  a  terrible  battle  fisaght 
near  Lyons  on  the  19th  of  Febmary,  197.  Severas 
returned  to  Rome  in  the  wme  year ;  but  after  re- 
maining a  ihort  time  in  the  capital,  he  set  out  for 
tiM  East  in  order  to  repel  the  invasion  of  the  Par- 
thians,  who  were  ravaging  Mesopotamia.  He 
ennsed  the  Euphrates  eaily  in  198,  and  commenced 
a  series  of  operations  wluch  were  attended  with 
brilliant  results.  Sdeucia  and  Babylon  were 
evacuated  by  the  enemy ;  and  Ctesiphon  was  taken 
and  plundered  after  a  short  siege.  After  spending 
8  years  in  the  East,  and  visiting  Arabia,  Palestine, 
and  Egypt,  Sevems  returned  to  Rome  in  202.  For 
the  next  7  yean  he  remained  toanquiUy  at  Rome  ; 
bat  in  208  he  went  to  Britain  with  his  sons  Cani- 
calla  and  Gets.  Here  he  carried  on  war  against 
the  Caledonians,  and  erected  the  cMebnted  wall, 
triiich  bore  his  name,  from  the  Solway  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Tyne.  After  remaining  2  yean  in  Britmn 
he  died  at  Eboracom  (York)  on  the  4th  of  February, 
211,  in  the  6oth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  18th  of 
his  reign. 

rtvlrui,  Bnlploiliia,  chiefly  celebraled  as  mi  ec- 
desiastioal  historian,  was  a  native  of  Aquitania, 
and  flourished  towards  the  close  of  ^  4th  century 
under  Arcadins  and  Honorius.  He  was  descended 
from  a  noble  family,  and  was  originally  an  advocate ; 
but  he  eventually  became  a  presbyter  of  the  church, 
aad  attached  himself  dosely  to  St.  Martin  of 
Tours.  The  extant  woiics  of  Oeimus  are:  —  1. 
HmUria>  iSaera,  aa  epitome  ef  sacred  histoiy,  ex- 
tending from  the  oreatioB  of  the  world  to  the  con- 
■oWiip  cf  Stilsoho  and  AoMHnns,  ^  D.  400.    2. 
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1741—1754. 

•avChfli  (M#9rX  ^  ■«»  of 
the  OdiyiisBS  in  Tfanoa.    Of 

portant  was  the  nephew  of  Shaleea* 

oeeded  oa  the  throne  ia  424^    Dai 

he  zaiaed  his  Idngdoai  to  a  Im^t  eC  power  sad 
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and  tribnne  ef  the  pkbs  57.  Im  Hi 
he  took  an  active  part  ia  oblwimng 
from  baaaafament  Like  ICla,  he  laapt  a 
ansed  retaineca  to  oppasa  P.  dodiaa  and 
tiians ;  and  in  the  iSkmmg  year  (JU^)  he  «ai 
aooQsed  ef  Fit  on  aeeonnt  of  tas  -violcmtsKbdBni 
his  tribanate.  He  was  dfliaided  faj  GSasai  ia  ss 
watioa  atill  extanft,  and  was  ao^tted  eo  Ike  M 
of  Masvh,  chiefly  in  eaesaqiQeiMe  of 
influence  of  Pompey.  In  M,  SextiB 
On  the  breaking  out  of  thachil  laar  in 49, 
first  cspoaaed  Pompey>  puty,  but  he 
joined  Caeaar,  who  aent  aim,  in  48, 
doda.  Hewasaliva  in  43,  aa  appeals  froaCaas'^ 
eoRespsamenoe.^^SL  Is  ^osi  ef  aha  fceasdi^^ 
his  first  wife,  Postnmla.  He  aerved  nadsr  X.  A«- 
tus  in  Maeedcnia,  but  aafaaequently  baflns  tfas 
friend  of  Augustas.  One  of  Hooaae^  aim  is  ad- 
dressed to  liim.^8.  H,  one  ef  Oaeaar^  Imtfmis 
Gaul,  aad  afterwards  gafamer  of  the ^avaavrf 
Numi^  or  New  Africa,  at  the  tiaae  af  Gsi^ 
death  (44).  Here  he  oaxzied  <ni  war  ^aaai  Q- 
Camifioios,  who  held  tlw  peovinee  af  Old  Afiisk 
and  iHiom  he  debated  aad  slew  in 

Sextoa  " — "^ — ^    • 


oeived  his  name  Empiricns  fifen  hdbs^gi^  is  ^ 
school  «f  Ae  Empirici  He  was  a  cooteapsarf  ^ 
Galen,  and  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  3rdeeBiB; 
of  ihe  Cbristian  aera.  Nothing  is  known  of  ha 
life.  He  bebnged  to  the  Sceptical  achoolsf  p^B> 
s<^y.  Two  of  hia  woriu  an  extant: — ^I.  Ib^ 
mat  Tnrvrdints  1j  0«cfvr««hde«yij»%uiTa,csBBB»> 
ing  the  doctrines  of  the  SeeptieB  in  3  beaks,  i 
njphs  T^5  fiai^fiarmt^  tiFri^fftrrmnL,  s^anat^ 
Mathematid,  in  11  books,  is  an  cttaak  npeatt 
positive  philosaphy.  The  fint  6  booka  axeai*' 
futatiott  of  the  €  stioices  ef  gnsnunar,  rhcin 
geometry,  arithmetic,  astrology,  and  ■»■&  7k 
remaining  5  booka  sse  dhected  aaaiimt  hgirim 
phynoal  phileaopheiB,  and  ethaau  vrilai«  ai 
form,  iniaet,  a  distbet  work,  whiak  may  be  visaed 
as  bdoDgiqg  to  the  *Viwnn4vus,  The  twewtfb 
are  a  great  repository  of  doohlB ;  4e  k^gaage  ii  SI 
clear  and  perspiettons  as  the  aabfect  irfll  aZha* 
Edited  by  Fabriens,  I^  1718. 

•extua  Siita.  LThenamepre&ndtoawok 
entitled  De  RegwOm  Of6fr  JloawM^  pabBahstl  >y 
Qnuphrius  Paavinias  al  taaftfttt  m  Ittt.  Voa 
wock  is  beliered  fay  the  hart  liipiyphuw  to  hsw 
been  compiled  at  a  late  venal,  irf  is  ns4  jw^garfrf 
as  a  docBxaent  of  «rtfaoBtr.«-fti  SfeOttM  JUia 
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alio  tlie  nune  prafiiad  to  an  ahoAgmaai  of  Roman 
Uiiliay  la  96  •hoit  ch^tan,  «ntitlod  Snmanum 
deruhrmet  Pfwmaem P^ MomtmL  mad  ex- 
ecatad  by  commaad  «f  thit  mpeior  Valani^  to 
whom  it  it  dedicated.  Xhie  wodk  u  lanaUy  pmtid 
with  the  laiger  editions  of  Entnipiug,  and  of  the 
minor  Senan  bietariBM.  There  are  ao  frooDde 
fv  cetibliihiag  a  conneKion  faatween  SeoEtoi  Bafiw 
the  hiitorian  and  the  anther  of  the  vock  Jk  Jl»- 


SihM  or  8iM  (Siiiu,  SMmX  «  code  aM^la  in 
the  N. W.  of  Indk (in  ^  I*m^\iban  4he 
oonflneiioe  of  the  Bfon  HjFdatqpee  {Jdmn)  and 
Acesmei  {Ckmmh)t  who  we  dathed  in  akine  and 
armed  with  ehibi,  nd  whom  thsafina  the  aoldiaai 
of  AJexaader  wgiiHed,  w]ieth«  aanouily  or  in 
jeit,  at  denenda^  of  ikrote. 

SIbytlaa  {MHuKkaC^  tlM  name  by  whkh  aermal 

prophetic  women  ma  deeignatad.    The  fint  fiibjl, 

fiom  whom  all  tlM  lest  ase  «id  to  have  dodivad 

their  name,  ie  called  a  daaghdar  of  Oardanns  and 

Neeo.    Seme  anthma  maaticn  enljr  4  Sibjd^  the 

ErythEMon,  the  fiamian,  ihe  figyptiaa,  aad  the 

Sardian ;  hot  it  was  mine  coaamonly  fadienned  that 

there  were  10,  nmeily,  die  fidigrloBian«  the  li- 

byan,  the  Delphian  (an  elder  Dal^iaaa,  who  was  a 

daughter  of  Zoos  aad  Lamia,  aad  a  70U9V  one), 

the  Cimmenaa,  the  Eiythiaeaa  (also  an  alder  and 

•  yomger  one,  the  latter  of  adiflm  was  caDed  Ha- 

rophile),  the  flamian,  the  Gamamn  (iiiairtiinm 

identified  with  the  Erythraean),  the  HaUespontian, 

or  Trojan,  the  Pfaramn,  and  the  Tibortum.    The 

most  celehrated  of  these  Sibyls  is  the  Cumamn, 

who  ii  mentioaod  nnder  the  aanns  of  Hanphila, 

f  >emo,  Phemonoil,  De^obe,  DamoiiluK  end  Amal- 

thea.    She  was  eonsalted  by  Aeneas  befime  he 

cli'Mrended  into  the  lower  wodd.    Sha  is  said  to 

have  come  to  Italy  from  the  £sst,  and  dia  is  the 

r*De  who,  aooording  to  taadttien,  api 

king  Tarquinins,  oSariag  him  the  fibyUiiiB  books 

for  aole.   Hespeeting  tke  SibyUina 

^ArnHq.  art  SitgSim  JUhrL 

flieambxi    [Stoambrl] 

BSciai,  SiaiU,  iiwHitei,    [fimiUA.] 

SoirU  (i.  e.  amamm$%  the  lame  pnn  by  the 

Romani  to  eettahn  sarape  aiaimtain  tnbm  of  the 

Lebanon,  who  weia,  lika  tha  Tkmpt  of  India, 

iTowed  mnrdereis  by  profimsion.     In  the  bbbm 

nountains    there   ealstad,  at   tha   time  of   the 

a  branch  of   the  fiTH^if  soot   called 

wbose  habits  retamblsd  thoM  of  the 

Hcarii,  and  whoee  name  the  CmsadsB  nopoBled 

Bto  Kurope  ;  bat  tiiese  worn  of  AxaUan  origia. 

aieoA  vcBurU  (prab.  Al^K^gT^  a  coosideiable 
ity  of  N.  Aftiea,  en  the  finrntier  of  Nomidia  and 
^eugitana,  built  en  a  hill  near  tha  river  Bsgrsdas, 
t  derived  its  nsme  fiam  a  temple  of  Vamu,  in 
rhich  the  goddem  was  womhipped  with  rites 
eculiar  to  t^oonespoDding  eastam  dei^  Aalarta, 
'hence  it  may  be  iniaad  that  the  plan  was  a 
iioenician  settlemenL 

flirh— qa,  also  called  Acerbsa  [AcaaBA&] 
tftoDIa  (£Hr)«  «•  of  tbe  hugest  iahmda  in  the 
leditervaoean  Sea.  It  wae  annNwed  by  the  an- 
euXM  to  be  the  esme  as  the  Homeris  island  21f»- 
icia  (Spa wick),  and  it  was  tharafom  freqnsBtly 
iled  Thrl—ahi,  Iria>da,  or  TriimwrJi,  a  naow 
bich  waa  baUered  to  be  dmiTed  from  the  tri- 
i^lar  figoza  of  the  leland.    For  tiw 

aaUad  it  Uqnite.    Ita 
fivm  Ita  ktar  iahabituit^  tha 
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it  waa  called  SiodU  (SMeXk), 
which  the  Romana  nfanngnd  into  BiaQia.  As  tha 
SieeU  alao  beae  the  name  of  Sicani,  the  ishmd  was 
also  caPsd  lllMnhi  (gawta).  Sicily  is  sepuatad 
from  the  &  ooast  of  Italy  by  a  narrow  channel 
called  JMam  lieilawsometimes  shnply  IMm 
(n^4Mr),  and  alas  JkiUaanm  Fntam,  of  wfaidi 
tha  madam  name  ia  Firo  di  Mmma.  The  aea  en 
the  £.  and  S.  of  the  idaad  waa  alao  adled  Kan 
llgilaB.  Tha  jalaad  itself  ia  is  the  ahape  of  a 
triai^la.  The  N.  and  &  aides  are  aboot  175 
miles  each  in  kimth,  aOi  iadnding  the  windings  of 
the  ooaat;  aad  the  leogth  of  the  E.  aide  ia  about 
US  anilea.  Tka  N.  W.  point,  the  Prom.  Lify- 
taaaai,  ia  aibant  90  milm  from  C.  Boa  on  ^  «0Mt 
of  Afraa ;  tks  N.  £.  pdn  t.  Prom,  Pohnu^  is  abant 
8  miles  from  tka  oaaat  of  Calabria  in  Italy  ;  aad 
the8.S.peint,i>fMkPaoiynas,is60milea  from 
the  ialand  ef  Malta.  Sidly  formed  origimOly 
part  ef  Italy,  and  waa  tan  away  from  it  by  aome 
voleanic  anption,  aa  the  aneienta  aenenlly  he- 
lasved.  A  laage  of  manrtaina,  which  an  a  eonii- 
naatien  of  the  Apenninea,  aitenda  thronghoat  tha 
iahmd  from  £.  to  W.  Tka  genaral  name  of  thk 
Bonntein'fluige  waa  Mebrodi  Jdontes  (JlfarfeaJaX 
of  which  thna  warn  several  oflshoots  known  by 
diffoant  aamaa.  Of  thaaa  the  most  impataat 
wea^  tka  oelebiafted  Tokano  Aetna  on  the  E.  aide 
of  the  ialand.  £iyz<at.OndMMo)  in  the  eztnme 
W.  near  Drepamnm,  and  the  Henei  Hentea 
( Jlfoaii  Sort)  in  the  &  nmniag  down  to  the  pro- 
BMDtoiy  PladiyBna.  A  laige  nomber  of  riven 
flow  down  from  the  moantaina,  bnt  moat  of  them 
an  dry,  or  nearly  ao,  m  die  aununar.  The  aoil  of 
Sicily  waa  yeiy  fertile,  and  prodneed  in  anttqoity 
an  immwiae  qnamtity  of  wheat,  oa  whidi  the  popu- 
lation of  Rome  relied  to  a  gnat  extent  lor  liat 
eabaiatcooe.  80  eelehiated  waa  It  even  in  early 
tiBMe  tm.  accoont  of  ita  com,  that  it  waa  repra- 
seoted  as  sacred  to  DeaKter  (Ceres),  and  as  the 
fcvonrita  abode  of  this  goddesa  Hanee  it  was  in 
this  idaad  that  bar  daaghter  Penpphone  (Pnaer- 
pina)  waa  cacriad  away  by  Plata  Beaides  can 
the  ialand  prodneed  eanllant  wine,  aafiron,  honey, 
ahnonds,  and  the  other  aoBthera  fruits.  Theearli- 
eet  inhabitante  of  Sioily  are  mid  to  have  been  the 
aavaga  Cydffpas  and  laettiygSnea ;  but  tbeae  an 
frbnlona  beiaga,  mid  the  fast  inhabitanto  men* 
tioaed  ia  bistexy  are  the  tteiid  (2i«ayo<),  or 
■Mfli  (Sofskof),  who  crossed  over  into  the  isbnd 
from  Italy.  Some  writen,  indeed,  regard  the 
Sicani  aaid  Sieuli  m  two  dirtinet  peeplea,  supposing 
the  latter  only  to  ban  migrated  from  Italy,  and 
tha  frorer  to  have  bean  the  aboriginal  inbabitanta 
of  the  eoontiy ;  but  then  ia  no  good  reoaon  for 
making  any  ^stinetion  between  them.  They  1^ 
pear  to  have  baaa  a  Celtic  people.  Aecording  to 
Thucydidea  their  original  aettlement  was  on  the 
rivar  Sicanaa  in  Iberia ;  bat  as  Thneydides  extends 
Iberia  as  far  n  the  Rhone,  it  is  probable  that 
Sicanaa  waa  a  river  ef  Ganl,and  it  may  have  been 
the  Seqaana,  as  aame  modem  writen  suppose. 
The  ancient  writen  nkte  that  them  Sicani,  being 
hard  praieed  by  the  Ligyea  (Lignrea),  croaaed  tha 
Alpa  and  aettled  in  Latinm  ;  that,  being  driven 
out  of  thii  eountry  by  the  Aborigines  with  the  he^ 
of  Pela^gvma,  they  migmted  to  the  S.  of  thepcnin- 
eala,  whan  they  Kved  hi  a  conaidenble  time  aloitt 
with  the  Oenotriana;  and  that  at  last  they  croaaed 
onr  to  Sicily,  to  which  they  gave  tbur  name 
Thsy  qpnad  over  tka  giaatar  part  of  the  iabuidt 
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bnt  ia  kter  timet  wen  foond  duefl j  in  tlie  interior 
and  in  the  N.  part;  •ome  of  the  most  importaat 
towM  belonging  to  them  were  Hertnti^  Agjnam, 
Adiannm,  nd  Enna.  Hie  next  immigiantt  into 
tlie  iilaod  were  Cretam,  wlio  an  tni  to  ban 
oome  to  Sicfly  vnder  their  kii^,  llinof,  in  poirait 
off  Daedaloa,  and  to  hato  iottlod  on  the  S.  ooaat  in 
the  neigbbonriiood  of  Agirijgentnm,  where  thej 
fiMinded  Minoa  (afterwardt  Hendea  Ifinoa). 
Then  came  the  Elymaei,  a  aBan  band  of  fagHin 
TVojana,  who  an  aaid  to  hare  built  EnteUa,  firyx, 
and  Sgeeta.  Theee  Ciatana  and  Elymaei,  how- 
enr,  if  indeed  thoy  eter  ifieited  Sidly,  ioon 
became  ineoipocatod  with  the  Sieoli.  Tho  Phoe- 
nioani  UJcewue  at  an  early  poiod  fermed  aettle- 
menti,  for  tho  poipoeea  of  commene,  on  all  the 
coasts  of  Sicily,  bnt  mon  especially  on  the  N.  and 
N.  W.  parts.  They  wen  snbeeqoently  obliged  to 
ntin  nom  the  greater  part  of  their  settlanenti 
before  the  increasmg  power  of  the  Greeks,  and  to 
ooofine  theoaelns  to  Motya,  Solas,  and  PanonDsas. 
Bat  the  most  important  of  all  the  immigrants  into 
Sicily  wen  the  Greeks.  The  firrt  body  of  Greeks 
who  landed  in  the  island  wen  Chalddiaiis  hum 
Enboea,  and  Megarians  led  by  the  Athenian 
ThndesL  Then  Greek  colonists  boilt  the  town  of 
Naxos,  &  c.  735.  They  wen  soon  followed  by 
other  Greek  coloniits,  who  founded  a  nnmber  of 
my  flonrishing  cities,  sach  as  Syiacnse  in  734, 
Leontini  and  Catena  in  730,  Megan  Hybhi  in 
726,  Gela  in  690,  Selinus  in  626,  Agrigentom  in 
679,  etc  The  Greeks  soon  became  the  raling 
ram  in  the  island,  and  leeeived  the  name  of  Sifl^ 
UfitM  (SucfAM^oi)  to  distiognish  them  from  the 
earlier  inhabitants.  At  a  kter  time  the  Cartha- 
ginians obtamed  a  firm  footing  in  SicilT.  Their 
mst  attempt  was  made  in  480 ;  bat  they  were 
defeated  by  Gdon  of  Syracnse,  andoblfged  to  retire 
with  great  loss.  Their  2nd  invasion  in  409  was 
more  sooeemfoL  They  took  Selinos  in  this  year, 
and  4  years  afterwards  (405)  the  powerfol  dty  of 
Agiigentam.  They  now  became  the  permanent 
masters  of  the  W.  part  of  the  island,  and  were 
engaged  in  fiteqaent  wan  with  Syrscose  and  the 
other  Greek  cities  The  straggle  between  the 
Carthaginians  and  Greeks  continued,  with  a  few 
intemptiona,  down  to  the  1st  Panic  war ;  at 
the  dose  of  which  (241)  the  Carthaginians  were 
obliged  toevacaate  the  island,  the  W.  part  of  which 
now  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Romaiis,and  was 
made  a  Roman  provinoe.  The  £.  part  still  con- 
tinned  onder  the  nle  of  Hieron  of  Syrscose  as  an 
ally  of  Rome ;  bnt  after  the  lerolt  of  Syncnse  in 
the  2nd  Panic  war,  and  the  oonqnest  of  that  dty 
by  Marcellas,  the  whole  island  was  made  a  Roman 
prorinoe,  and  was  administered  by  a  praetor. 
Under  the  Roman  dominion  more  attention  was 
paid  to  agricnltnre  than  to  eommeroe ;  and  conse- 
qaently  the  Gteek  dties  on  the  coast  grsdoaUy 
dedineid  in  prosperity  and  in  wealth.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  province  leeeind  the  Jut  Latii  from 
Julias  Caeiar;  and  Antony  confomd  npon  them, 
in  aooordanoe,  as  it  was  said,  with  Caesar^  will, 
the  fall  Roman  franchise.  Angastos,  after  his 
eonqaest  of  Sex.  Pompey,  iHio  hi&  held  the  island 
for  soTeral  yean,  fooaded  colonies  at  Messana, 
Tanmmeniam,  Catena,  Syracuse,  Thermae,  and 
Fanoimas.  On  the  downfol  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, Sicily  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Ostngoths;  but  it  was  taken  from  them  by  Beli- 
sarias  in  a.  d.  536,  and  anneiied  to  the  Bysantine 


empire.  It  i  niHiiisiJ  a  pRnieen  of  hub  mpsn 
tin  828,  when  it  wis  eaaqased  by  the  Sanmi. 
—  Tiitriaturr  and  tibe  sits  wen  eoltiTaied  tA 
great  success  in  the Gieikdlka of  Sdly.  Itia 
the  birthplanef  the  |h]kao(haBBBipcdMla,  Ea- 
charmus,  and  DieasBthas;  of  ike  aatheoBticiB 
Aithimedes;  of  the  phynasas  Hccodkiis  cd 
Acron;  of  the  histariaas  Dioaim,  Antwbi, 
Philistns,  and  Tlmaeoi;  of  the  thetoridan  Ge- 
gias;  and  of  the  poets  StendioressndTkEoati& 

BidBM.    [NxAPoua,  No.  5ul 

BldBlUL  1.  LwSidBiitBABtU,  tbeici^ 
of  the  plebeians  in  their  secesnen  to  tbe  Stcti 
Meant  in  B.CL  4M.  He  was  chosm  w  rf  & 
firrt  tribanea.»S.  L.  fidaiBii  J^mtOoL  c^. 
by  some  wxiten  the  Boessn  A^iDcL  Hekei 
to  hate  fought  in  120  battles,  to  hsn  lUis^: 
the  enemy  in  snigle  combat,  to  hate  iMBtedr 
woonds  on  the  front  of  hb  body,  sad  to  b^r 
oompanied  the  tiiamphs  of  9  geneiak,  ^<«  ^^' 
tones  wen  prindpaDy  owing  to  Us nlooE.  Hen 
tribune  of  the  pleba  in  454.  Hewasptttodec 
by  the  deeemvin  in  450,  becaase  he  coterssc 
to  persuade  the  plebeians  to  secede  to  the  ite^ 
Moont  The  persons  sent  to  ssmaHWtr  his  i 
upon  him  in  a  lonely  spot,  but  he  killed  ^  ^ 
them  befen  they  snooeeded  in  despstrfiffif  kix 

SielBlia  (SbuMf:  Suarfnit:  Siino).  »  ^ 
island  in  the  Aegaean  aea,  one  of  the  Sfoia. 
between  Pholegmidnia  and  los,  with  a  «>«;| 
the  same  name.  It  is  said  to  hanbea  ctif3-5 
called  OenoS  from  its  cultintfion  of  tfae^^^ 
to  have  been  named  Sidnos  after  a  mb«^^ 
and  GenoS.  It  was  probably  eolaB»^  '^j^ 
lonians.  During  the  Persian  war  it  "tesa^^ 
Xenes,bnt  it  afterwards  formed  part  ttftk  At»- 
nisn  maritime  empire. 

Binbii  (Syn),  a  river  in  Hi^mui  Ti3& 
imisis,  which  had  its  aoiuce  in  the  tenstan  it> 
Cerretani,  dirided  the  Hergetes  snd  LioaB: 
flowed  by  Ilerda,  and  after  neemeg  ^  ^"^ 
Cinga  (Onca),  fell  into  the  Ibens,  neir  0^ 

ffidUL    [Sidlla.] 

ffiettlnm  nvtsm,  Sflttlvm  Km.  [1>^' 
Sieiiliu  TImosom.  IFlaccub.] 
SIbJWEa  (2ucMii4a),  a  smaH  disbkt  is  ^ 
NE.  of  Pdopomiesus,  bonnded  on  tbe  E-^^ 
territory  of  Corinth,  on  the  W.  br  Acbii, «  * 
S.  by  the  territory  of  PhUus  and'OeoBM,!^.^ 
the  N.  by  the  Corinthian  gul£  The  sitt  «^^ 
country  was  prebaUy  somewhat  leu  tioaj' 
squanaiiles.  It  consisted  of  a  pidn  nor  ^^ 
withmoantainsintheinterioc.  Itsritefi.vk^^ 
in  a  N.E.-ly  direction,  were  Sythss  on  the  fi^^ 
of  Achaia,  Hdisson,  Selleia,  and  Asopos  a^^ 
terioc,  and  Nemea  on  the  firantier  of  the  ^\ 
of  Corinth.  The  land  was  fertile,  snd  ^^'"' 
excellent  oil.  Its  ahnonda  and  ito  fish  ««v^ 
much  prised.  Its  chief  town  ms  SicfteC^^' 
SwMfoiof),  which  was  mtoated  a  little  to  tl>e " 
of  the  river  Asopos,  and  at  the  distsaee  of  '^> 
aocordi]^  to  others,  12  sta£a  from  the  set.  ^ 
ancient  d^,  which  was  ntnated  inthephio**^ 
destreyed  by  Demetrius  PolioiceteB,  snd  »  ^ 
dty,  which  bon  for  a  short  time  the  osne  of  i^ 
metrias,  was  built  l>y  him  on  the  h^h  ^ 
dose  to  the  Acropolis.    The  hsibooi^  ^^f 


cording  to  some,  waa  connected  wi&  the  cAr 
means  of  long  walls,  was  weD  fortified,  sod /itfs^ 
atownofitsdt  Si<7«i  wn  one  <f  the  noit^ 
dentdties  of  Gnece.    It  s  idd  to  htve  betf 
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onginally  (slled  AegudCa  or  Aegiali  (AlytdKtiOy 
Ai7ia\oI),  after  ao  ancient  king,  Aegialens ;  to 
have  been  snbiequently  named  MecOne  (Mi}«r«»n|), 
and  to  have  been  finally  called  Sicyon  Drorn  an 
Athenian  of  thia  name.    Sicyon  ia  repreeeuted  by 
Homer  as  forming  part  of  the  empire  of  Agamem- 
non ;  but  on  the  invasion  of  Peloponnesus  it  be- 
came subject  to  Phalces,  the  son  of  Temenns,  and 
was  henceforward  a  Dorian  state.     The  ancient 
inhabitants,  however,  were  formed  into  a  4th  tribe 
called  Aegialeis,  which  possessed  equal  rights  with 
the  3  trilNBS  of  the  Hylleis,  Pamphyli,  and  Dy- 
inAnatae,  into  which  the  Dorian  conquerors  were 
divided.     Sicyon,  on  account  of  the  small  extent 
of  its  territory,  never  attained  much  political  im- 
portance, and  was  ffenerally  dependent  either  on 
Argos  or  Sparta.    At  the  time  of  the  2nd  Messe- 
nian  war  it  became  subject  to  a  succession  of 
tyranu,  who  administered  their  power  with  mo- 
deration and  justice  for  100  years.    The  first  of 
these  tyrants,  was  Andreas,  who  began  to  rule 
B.  c.  67  6.    He  was  folio  wed  in  succession  by  Myron, 
Aristonymus,  andClisthenes,  on  whose  death,  about 
576,  a   republican  form  of  government  was  esta- 
blished.     Clisthenes  had  no  male  children,  but 
only  a  daughter,  Agariste,  who  was  married  to  the 
Atlicninn   Megacles.      In   the  Persian  war  the 
Sicyonianssent  15  ships  to  the  battle  of  Salamis,and 
300  hoplites  to  the  battle  of  Plataea.     In  the  in- 
terval between  the  Persian  and  the  Peloponnesian 
wars,  the  Sicyonians  were  twice  defeated  and  their 
country  laid  waste  by  the  Athenians,  first  under 
Tolmtdes  in  466,  and  again  under  Pericles  in  454. 
In  the  Peloponnesian  war  they  took  part  with  the 
Spartans.      From  this  time  till  the  Macedonian 
supremacy  their  history  requires  no  special  men- 
tion ;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century  Sicyon 
took  an  active  part  in  public  affiurs  in  consequence 
•f  its  being  the  native  town  of  Aratus,  who  united 
it  to  the  Achaean  league  in  251.      Under  the 
Komans  it  gradually  dedined ;  and  in  the  time  of 
Pausaniaa,  in  the  2nd  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
many  of  its  public  buildings  were  in  ruins. — 
Sicyon  waa  for  along  time  the  chief  seat  of  Grecian 
art.     It  gaTe  its  name  to  one  of  the  great  schools 
u(  painting,  which  was  founded  by  Eupompus,  and 
which  produced  Pamphilus  and  Apelles.    It  is  also 
-lid  to  hare  been  the  earliest  school  of  statuary  in 
U recce,  which  was  introduced  into  Sicyon  by  Di- 
pot'nus  and  Scyllis  from  Crete  about  560 ;  but  its 
curliest  native  artist  of  celebrity  vras  Canachus. 
L\  itippus  wras  also  a  native  of  Sicyon.    The  town 
nns  likewise  celebrated  for  the  taste  and  skill  dis- 
r'.ayed  in  the  various  articles  of  dress  made  by  its 
i/ihabitanta,  among  which  we  find  mention  of  a 
particular  kind  of  shoe,  which  was  much  prised  in 
all  parte  of  Qieeoe. 

Sldii,  8UU  (S18n»  2(8(n}f,  and  StS^f,  Sidltes 
a&d  Sidetes).  1.  iE$ki  AdaUa,  Ru.),  a  city  of 
Famphjlia,  on  the  coast,  a  little  W.  of  the  river 
Mf'ias.  It  was  an  Aeolian  lolony  from  Cyme  in 
AerJis,  and  was  a  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of 
Athena,  who  is  represented  on  its  coins  holding  a 
pomogranate  {ffiiv)  ••  the  emblem  of  the  city.  In 
the  diviaioD  <^  the  provinces  under  Constantine,  it 
was  made  the  capital  of  Pamphylia  Prima.— 2. 
The  old  Dame  of  PolamoBiiim,  from  which  a  fiat 
district  in  the  N.E.  of  Pontos  Polemoniacus,  along 
the  coaat,  obtained  the  name  of  SidCne  (2»9i|i^). 

SidtaUk   [PoLXlfONIUM.] 

flSdldai,  an  Ausonian  people  in  the  N.  W.  of 
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Campania  and  on  the  borders  of  Samniuro,  who, 
being  hard  pressed  by  the  Samnites,  united  them- 
selves to  the  Campanians.  Their  chief  town  was 
Teanum. 

SIdon,  gen.  oail  (2i5ajr,  gen.  %9&¥ot,  SiS^vei^ 
O.  T.  Tsidon  or,  in   the  English  form,  Zidon: 
2<8«»i',  ^idwiot,  SiiS^yios,  Sidonius :  SotJa,  Ru.), 
for  a  long  time  the  most  powerful,  and  probably 
the  most  ancient,  of  the  cities  of  Phoenioe.    Aa 
early  as  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites, 
it  is  called  *  Great  Zidon*  (Joshua,  xL  8.).    It 
stood  in  a  plain,  aboot  a  mile  wide,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Meditenanean,  200  stadia  (20  geog.  miles)  N. 
of  Tyre,  400  stadia  (40  geog.  miles)  S.  of  Bei^tus, 
66  miles  W.  of  Dunascus,  and  a  day*s  journey 
N.  W.  of  the  source  of  the  Jordan  at  Paneas.   It  had 
a  fine  double  harbour,  now  almost  filled  with  sand ; 
and  was  strongly  fortified.    It  was  the  chief  seat 
of  the  maritime  power  of  Phoenice,  until  eclipsed 
by  its  own  colony.  Tyre  [Tyrus]  ;  and  its  power 
on  the  knd  side  seems  to  have  extended  over  all 
Phoenioe,  and  at  one  period  (in  the  time  of  tha 
Judges)  over  at  least  a  part  of  Palestme.    In  tha 
time  of  David  and  Solomon,  Sidon  appears  to 
have  been  subject  to  the  king  of  Tyre.    It  pro- 
bably regained  its  former  rank,  as  the  first  of  the 
Phoenician  cities,  by  its  submission  to  Shalmaneier 
at  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  conquest  of  Syria,  for 
we  find  it  governed  by  its  own  king  under  the 
Babylonians  and  the  Persians.    In  the  expedition 
of  Xerxes  against  Greece,  the  Sidonians  furnished 
the  best  ships  in  the  whole  fleet,  and  their  king 
obtained  the  highest  place,  next  to  Xerxes,  in  the 
council,  and  above  the  kins  of  Tyre.    Sidon  re- 
ceived the  great  blow  to  her  prosperity  in  the 
reign  of  Artaxerxes  III.  Ochus,  when  the  Si- 
donians, having  taken  part  in  the  revolt  of  Phoa- 
nioe  and  Cyprus,  and  being  betrayed  to  Ochus  hj 
their  own  king.  Tonnes,  burnt  themselves  with 
their  city,  b.  c.  351.    The  city  was  rebuilt,  but 
the  fortifications  were  not  restored,  and  the  place 
was,  therefore,  of  no  further  importance  in  mihtary 
history.    It  shared  the  fortunes  of  the  rest  oif 
PHOXNICK,  and  under  the  Romans  it  retained 
much  of  its  commercial  importance,  which  it  haa 
not  yet  entirely  lost.    In  addition  to  its  commerce, 
Sidon  was  fismed  for  its  manufactures  of  glass,  the 
invention  of  which  waa  said  to  have  been  made  ia 
Phoenicia. 

flidhSiu  ApoUialrii,  whose  lull  name  was 
C  SoUiut  Sidamitu  ApoUmarii^  was  bom  at  Lug- 
dnnuffi  (X>jmu)  about  a.  d.  431.  At  an  early  age 
he  married  Papianilla,  the  child  of  Flavins  Avitut ; 
and  upon  the  elevation  of  his  fiither-in-law  to  the 
imperial  dignity  (456),  he  accompanied  him  to 
lUnne,  and  celebrated  his  consulship  in  a  poem  still 
extant.  Avitus  raised  Sidonius  to  the  nmk  of  a 
senator,  nominated  him  prefect  of  the  ci^,  and 
caused  his  statue  to  be  ph^ed  among  the  effigies 
which  graced  the  library  of  Trajan.  The  down&l 
of  Avitus  threw  a  doud  over  the  fortunes  of  Sido- 
nius, who  having  been  shut  up  in  Lyons,  and 
having  endured  the  hardships  ci  the  siege,  pur- 
chased pardon  by  a  complimentary  address  to  the 
victorious  Majonan.  The  poet  was  not  only  for- 
given, but  was  nirarded  vrith  a  kurelled  bust,  and 
with  the  tide  of  count  After  passing  some  years 
in  retirement  during  the  reign  of  Severus,  Sidonius 
was  despatched  to  Rome  (467)  in  the  character  of 
ambassador  from  the  Arvemi  to  Anthemius,  and 
on  this  occasion  delivered  a  third  panegyric  ia 
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•oceeufnl  tlna  hif  fmner  dferta,  for  he  was 
taited  to  the  nnk  of  a  patzidaa,  again  appemud 
pre&ct  of  the  dty,  and  onee  more  honoured  with 
B  •tatoe.  Bot  a  aCSlmoniaiiBkahle  tribute  waa 
foon  afterwaidf  mdered  to  hie  talents;  for  al- 
thoogh  not  a  prieit,  the  vacant  tee  of  Oannnt  in 
Anreigne  was  foreed  apoo  his  rdnctaot  aceepmiee 
(472)  at  the  death  ef  the  hisfaopEparchnu.  During 
the  roDBamder  of  his  life  he  deroied  hioaaelf  to  the 
duties  of  his  acred  oOiee,  and  especiaDj  resisted 
with  eneigy  the  ^aogreas  oJF  Ananion.  He  died  in 
482,  or,  aeeoidiiig  to  others  in  464.  The  extant 
worhs  of  Sidonins  are : — 1.  Ou'mim,2im  oamber, 
eonposed  in  Taxioas  aiwaiiwi  open  taiioos  aabjects. 
Of  thete  the  moat  important  are  the  8  panegyTies 
already  mentioned.  2.  ^putalanm  hSbri  iX, 
containing  147  letteni  many  of  them  laiaapeiaBd 
with  pieces  ef  poetiy.  Thej  are  addrcased  to  a 
wide  circle  of  ruatiTes  and  friends  upon  topiescoii- 
nected  with  polxtics,  HterBtare,and  domestic  eocor- 
roDoes,  bat  aeldom  tooch  upon  ecclesiastical  matten. 
The  writfflgsof  Sidonitts  are  characterised  by  great 
snbtlety  of  thoofht,  expresMd  in  phiaseol<^ 
abounding  with  nanh  and  Txolent  melaphots. 
Hence  be  is  generally  obscure ;  but  his  works 
throngfaont  bev  the  impress  of  an  acute,  Tigorons, 
and  highly  cnltiYated  intelleet  The  best  edition 
of  his  works  is  that  of  Sizmond,  4ta  Paris,  1652. 

flidflf  (2i8ovr,  -ovrros :  2i8o^iof),  a  fortified 
place  hi  the  temtur  of  Corinth,  on  the  hay  of 
Cenchreae,  and  a  litue  to  the  E.  of  Gbommyon.  It 
was  celebrated  for  its  applen 

Biduaia  (2i8ovir(r«\  a  small  place  in  Lydia, 
belonging  to  the  texntoiy  of  the  Ionian  city  of 
Erythra. 

BxdjNna  (t&  SfSu^a :  Toirtoanar  Himr^  Ru.),  a 
town  in  the  interior  of  Lycia,  on  a  meantain,  N.  of 
the  mouth  of  Xanthus. 

BIga  (217a),  a  conaidenble  aea^port  town  of 
Hanretania  Caesariensii,  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  the  month  of  which  opened  into  a  huge  bay, 
which  formed  the  harbonr  of  the  town.  Its  site 
has  not  been  identified  with  certainty. 

Bligtam  {YemAer%\,  the  N.W.  promontory  of 
the  Troad,  of  Asia  Minor,  and  of  all  Asia,  and 
the  S.  headland  at  the  entrance  of  the  Hellespont, 
opposite  to  the  Pram.  Mastusium  ((7.  ffeUea\  at 
the  extremity  of  the  Tluadan  Chersonese.  It  is 
here  that  Homer  places  the  Grecian  fleet  and 
camp  during  the  Trojan  war.  Near  it  was  a  sear 
port  town  of  the  same  name,  which  was  the  object 
of  contention  between  the  Aeoliani  and  the 
Athenians,  in  the  war  in  which  Pittacus  distin- 
guished himeelf  by  his  Talour,  and  in  which 
Alcaeus  lost  his  ihield.  [Pitt^cC78  :  Alcasus.] 
It  was  aftemrardi  the  residence  of  the  Pisistn- 
tidae,  when  they  were  expelled  from  Athens.  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  people  of  Ilium  soon  afier 
the  Macedonian  oonqueat. 

Bignia  (Signinus :  Segiti)^  a  town  in  Lathnn  on 
the  £.  side  of  the  Volician  mountains,  founded  by 
Tarquinius  Pritcus.  It  was  celebrated  lor  its 
temple  of  Jupiter  Urius,  for  its  astringent  wine, 
for  its  pears,  and  for  a  puticular  kind  of  pavement 
for  the  floon  of  houses,  called  opus  S^mnum,  con- 
•iiting  of  plaster  made  of  tiles  beaten  to  powder 
and  tempered  with  mortar.  Thtfe  are  still  re- 
mains of  the  polygonal  walls  of  the  ancient  town. 

Bigxlum  (xiypiori  SiffriX  the  W.  promontory 
of  the  iahmd  of  liesboi. 


tempocaiy  of  IjwmfptM^ 

Ff  figanoB  heka^  to  3 
portiaxts.  Of  the 
hb  dyiag  Jaeaa^  1 
was  given  to  the  fiue  by  the 
thehnmae.    HisstatB 
iheptykmmmmt  Syiaeasein 
aDnded  to  by  Geeto  in  tems  of  the  lughtst 

8Ilim,JliinL    1.  M.,  waa  pnacav  3ISL 
210  heaoooBBpaawd  P.Bcipio  to 
under  him  with  great  dmiiiietioii  dara^g  the  «h*t 
ofthewarinthatCMMtay.   BetOkmlat&tvmt 
the  Boii  in  1 96, filling ander  the  cnaal  JLlfe 
ceUas.«>8.  BL,flBniaBBed  MmXkmam,  wBa9[it 
jurist  T.  Manilas  Tutqaalua,  but  adapted  Vrt  I 
JaniBsSaanaa  He  waspcaetar  l^aad  ehtaa 
ilaeed<wiiaaa  his  prei  lace.   Beea^sccaaedsfeim- 
tion  by  the  inhabitaats  of  Ae  proriBee.  the  mm 
refeved  the  invcsfe^gabon  ef  no  ^harj^ca  to  ha  w^ 
mther  Teryiatws,  wiw  eoademmod  hsa  aas,  wt 
banished  Imn  fium  his  presence  ;  aad  whca  Sh- 
uns imaged  himadf  ingrief^  hia  Iratfcer  ■usii  at 
attend  his  frmcfaL  — S.  Ml,  coanl  Itt,  fos^r 
this  year  against  ihe  Cimfari  in  ^hasaai^iBe  €tL, 
and  was  deSeated.   He  was  acraaed  in  KM,  tf  ti? 
tribune  On.  Duuiitius  AhiimiTiailw^  in  eeMSfKMK 
of  this  defeat,  hot  was  aeqwittedL      C  H  lOf- 
foiher  of  M.  Brafaa,  the  murderer  efCbemt  ignag 
maciied  his  mother  Servilia.  He 
in  63  for  the  followiag  year ;  and 
of  his  being  eoBial  dealgaataa,  be 
for  his  opinionby  Cioeroin  the  debate  i 
on  the  punishment  of  tiie  CatiUnorian 
He  was  oonsid  62,  with  L.  Liuuias  M 
wiA  whom  he  pwpoaed  the  Lex  Lsoaia  JiSt*" 
o.  M.,  son  of  No.  4  and  ef  SerrilM, 
as  Caesar^  l^atos  in  58.    After 
m  44,  he  acoompamed  M.  uepvoua  over  tte  iup  • 
and  in  the  following  year  Lepidaa  aent  him  «^  1 
detachment  of  troops  into  dadpne  Gaal,  whor^ 
fought  on  the  side  of  Antony.     He  was  csasc  a 
25.  He  had  two  sisters,  one  named  to  Ml  Lrpite 
the  triuamr,  and  the  other  to   C  Gasaasi  » 
of  Caeaarli  murderen.-«B.  X.,  cobshI  ISI,  v£ 
L.  Nsrfaanus  BaHras.    In  83  his  daagirterOai^ 
was  married  to  C.  Caesar,  afterwards  the  caarer 
Caligula.     Sibiras  was  guyeiiMU  of  Afiiea  is  S" 
reign  of  Caligula,  but  was  conpdlcd  hj  his  frite- 
in-law  to  pat  an  end  to  his  life.    Jalia«  Omecaa. 
the  fiither  ef  Agricola,  had  been  ordered  by  Ob.- 
gala  to  accuse  Silanus,  but  he  dediaed  the\WLi« 
ta>k.«— 7.  App.,   consol  a.d.  28  wiA  P.  ^-J 
Nerra.     Claadias  soon  after  his  ■/»*— m^  pw  r 
Silanus  in  marriage  Domitia  Lepida,  the  sMhs  "' 
his  wife  Measalina,  and  treated  him  othtfwiae  wtci 
the  greatest  distinctisn.     But  shortly 
baring  refused  the  embneee  of  MesaaliDa,  he 
put  to  death  by  Claudius,  en  the  arnmatinnf    ■' 
Metsalina  and  Narcimua.  The  fiiat  wife  efSilasB^ 
was   Aemilia  Lepida,    the  jmrn^fUg    «r   gn^' 
grand-daughter  of  Augustas^— •>.  ■.,  sen  eCN*  T, 
consul  46.     Silanus  was  procoasal  ef  Asia  at  ;h< 
succession  of  Nero  in  84,  and  waa  pesaosied  br 
command  of  Agripptna,  who  feared  tknt  ka  mk^* 
avenge  the  death  of  his  brother  [Na  9J,  and  tbss 
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aIs  dMoent  droin  Angoatus  might  lead  him  to  be 
prefetrad  to  the  youthfial  Nenx  — •  9.  L^  alio  a  eon 
of  N^  7,  WM  betrothed  to  Octayia,  the  danghter 
of  .the  ei^>eror  Claodhu  ;  but  when  OctnTia  wae 
married  to  N«n>  in  iB,  Silaniu  knew  that  hit  fkte 
wat  aealed,  and  thereioEe  put  an  end  to  hia  life.  — • 
10.  ]).  Jimiiu  Torquttiii  flSlumc,  probably  also 
a  Mm  of  Na  7,  was  ooneol  53.  He  wae  compelled 
bj  Nero  in  64  to  jmt  an  end  to  his  life,  because  he 
had  boatted  of  being  deecended  from  Augustus. 
-*1I  L.  Jnnini  T«rqiiatiii  Siliau,  son  of  No. 
8»  and  consequently  die  otacpot,  or  grcat-grent- 
great  giudaon  of  Augustus.  His  descent  from 
Augustus  rendered  him  an  object  of  suspicion  to 
Nero.  He  was  aooordiqgly  accused  in  65 ;  was 
sentenced  to  banishment ;  and  was  shortly  after- 
wards put  to  denth  at  Barium  in  Apulia. 

SXUnu  (SUitro)^  a  river  in  lower  Italy,  forming 
the  boundvy  between  Lucania  and  Campania, 
rises  in  the  Apeouines,  and,  after  receiving  the 
Tanager  iNtgri)  and  Calor  (jOalotrt\  Ms  into  the 
SinuB  Paestanus  a  little  to  the  N.  of  Paastnm. 
Its  water  is  said  to  hare  petrified  plants. 

VQJkBxm  {J/tiknifh),  1  (Mnholegical).  It  is 
remarked  in  the  article  Satyri  that  the  older  Satyrs 
were  genenlly  tanned  Sikni;  but  one  of  these 
Siieni  is  commonly  Hm  Silenus,  who  always  aocom- 
pouiea  the  god,  and  whom  he  is  laid  to  have  brought 
up  and  instructed.  Like  the  other  Satyrs  he  is 
called  a  son  of  Hermes  ;  but  others  make  him  a 
»on  of  Pan  by  a  nymph,  or  of  Gac^  Being  the 
constant  companion  of  Dionysus,  he  is  said,  like 
the  god«  to  have  been  born  at  Nyia.  Moreoter, 
he  took  part  in  the  contest  with  the  Oigants,  and 
slew  Enoaladiis.  He  is  described  as  a  jovial  old 
man,  with  a  bald  head,  a  puck  nose,  tBl  and  ratind 
like  his  wine  bag,  which  he  always  carried  with 
him,  and  ^nerally  intoxicated.  As  he  could  not 
Uust  his  own  l^s  ^  i*  generally  represented 
riding  oo  an  ass,  or  supported  by  other  Satyrs.  In 
evrry  other  ra^iect  he  is  described  as  resembling 
hill  brethren  in  their  love  of  sleep,  wine,atid  music. 
He  is  mentioned  along  with  Marsyas  and  Olympus 
as  the  inventor  of  the  flute,  which  he  is  often  seen 
playing  ;  and  a  special  kind  of  dance  was  called 
a/tcr  him  Silenus,  while  he  himself  is  designated 
as  the  dancer.  But  it  is  a  peculiar  feature  in  his 
character  that  he  was  conceived  also  as  an  inspired 
prophet,  who  knew  all  the  past  and  the  roost  dis- 
tant future,  and  aa  a  sage  who  despised  all  the  gtfta 
uf  fortune.  When  he  waa  drunk  and  asleep,  he 
H-a«  in  the  power  of  mortals  who  might  compel 
hi  in  to  prophesy  aad  sing  by  surrounding  bim  with 
iljaius  uf  Aowers.— "2.  (Literary).  A  native  of 
L'ulatia,  and  a  writer  upon  Roman  history. ->- 8. 
It  was  probably  a  different  writer  from  the  last 
who  is  quoted  several  times  by  Athenaeus  and 
r'tn<>rs  aa  the  author  of  a  work  on  foreign  words. 

SilioeaM  Tlliai0ll,  a  river  in  Hispania  Baetica 
.'I  the  neighbourhood  of  Corduba,  probably  the 
(w'u'ulujfjs^  or  a  tributary  of  the  latter. 

C.  sniaa  ItalXeni,  a  Roman  poet,  was  bom 
ahout  X.  D.  25.  The  place  of  his  birth  is  nncer- 
t.itii,  a«  ia  also  the  import  of  his  surname  Italicus. 
Fium  his  early  yean  be  devoted  himself  to  oratory 
.ind  (MN*try,  taking  Cicero  aa  his  model  in  the  former, 
aiid  V'tigil  in  the  latter.  He  acquired  (treat  repu- 
tation as  an  advocate,  and  was  aftcrwaidt  one  of 
tht"  (Vntumviri.  He  was  coninl  in  68.  the  year  in 
Miilch  Nero  perished  ;  he  was  admitted  to  familiar 
intercourae  with  Vitellius,  aud  was  subsequently 
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proconsul  of  Asia.  His  two  fiivourite  residenees 
were  a  mansion  near  Puteoli,  formerly  the  Academy 
of  Cicero,  and  the  house  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples 
once  occupied  by  Virgil ;  and  here  he  continued  to 
reside  until  he  had  completed  his  75th  year,  when, 
in  consequence  of  the  pain  caused  by  an  incurable 
disease,  he  starved  himself  to  death.  The  great 
work  of  Silins  Italicus  was  an  heroic  poem  in  17 
books,  entitled  Puniea^  which  has  descended  to  us 
entire.  It  contains  a  narrative  of  the  events  of  the 
2nd  Punic  war,  from  the  capture  of  Saguntum  to 
tbe  triumph  of  Scipio  Africanns.  The  m^t^Afi'^l* 
are  derived  almost  entirely  from  Livy  and  Polybius. 
It  is  a  dull  heavy  performance,  and  oardly  deserves 
the  name  of  a  poem.  The  best  editions  are  by 
Drakenborch,  4to.  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1717  and  Ru- 
perti.  2  vols.  8vo.  Goetting.  1795. 

BUS,  (t  PompMdXnf,  the  leader  of  the  Marsi 
in  the  Social  War,  and  the  soul  of  Uie  whole 
undertaking.  He  fell  in  battle  against  Q.  Metellus 
Pius,  B.  c.  88,  and  with  his  death  the  war  came  to 
an  end. 

Silo  (2iAa;  2i)AJ,  SifA^*',  SiAoOr:  0.  T.  Shi- 
loh  aal  Shilon :  Seilum^  Ru.),  a  city  of  Palestine, 
in  the  mountains  of  Ephraim,  in  the  district  after- 
wards called  Samaria  ;  important  as  the  seat  of  the 
sacred  ari^  and  the  tabernacle  from  the  time  of 
Joahua  to  the  capture  of  the  ark  in  the  time  of 
Eli,  after  which  it  aeems  to  have  &Uen  into  insig- 
nificance, thoi^h  it  is  oeeasionally  mentioned  u 
the  0.  T. 

Bilfiih,  mOuBL  (:iiX*Mi,  SiAsm^:  0.  T.  Shiloah : 
SUoah\  a  celebrated  fountain  in  the  S.  E.  of 
Jerusalem,  just  without  the  city,  at  the  S.  entrance 
of  the  valley  called  Tyropoeon,  between  the  hiUs 
of  Zion  and  Moriah.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  iu  waters  at  the  different  seasona 

BiliXUi  {2lK<ri\is :  Hajifar  StUeUk  or  JeLel  Sd- 
mlek,  Ru.),  a  fortified  station  in  Upper  %ypt,  on 
the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile,  S.  of  ApoUinopolis  the 
Great  The  name  signifies  the  Rock  or  HUl  of  a 
Chain^  and  is  derived  from  the  drcnmstance  of  the 
river  flowing  here  in  a  ravine  so  narrow,  that  a 
chain  can  easily  be  stretched  across  it,  to  command 
the  navigation. 

SilftrM,  a  powerful  people  in  Britain,  inhabiting 
SoMth  ITo/et,  long  offered  a  fonnidable  resistance 
to  the  Romans,  and  were  the  only  people  in  the 
island  who  at  a  later  time  maintained  their  inde- 
pendenoe  against  the  Saxons. 

Bilviam,  a  Latin  divinity  of  the  fields  and 
forests,  to  whom  in  the  earliest  times  the  Tyrrhe- 
nian PeUisgians  are  said  to  have  dedicated  a  grove 
and  a  festival.  He  is  also  called  the  protector  of 
tbe  boundaries  of  fields.  In  ooimection  with 
woods  (fyiveMtris  detts\  he  especially  presided  over 
plantations,  and  delighted  iu  trees  growing  wild  ; 
whence  he  is  repre^nted  as  carrying  tbe  trunk  of 
a  cypress.  Respecting  his  connection  with  cy- 
press, roon>oTer,  the  following  story  is  told.  Sil- 
vanus,  or,  accordinir  to  others,  Apollo,  once  killed 
by  accident  a  hind  belonging  to  the  youth  Cjpa- 
riaaus,  with  whom  the  god  waa  in  love :  the  youth 
in  consequence  died  of  grie^  and  was  metamor- 
phosed into  a  cypress.  Silvanus  is  further  de- 
scribed as  the  divinity  protecting  the  flocks  of 
cattle,  warding  off  wolves,  and  promoting  their 
fertility.  Being  the  god  of  woods  and  flodu,  he 
is  also  described  aa  fond  of  muaic ;  the  ayrinx  was 
sacred  to  him,  and  he  is  aientioned  along  with 
the  Pans  aud  Nymphs.    Later  writers  even  ido^ 
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ttfied  SUvanui  with  Pan,  Faantu,  Inuvu,  and 
Aegipan.  In  the  Latin  poeti,  as  well  at  in 
works  of  art,  he  always  appears  as  an  old  nan, 
bat  as  cheerful  and  in  1ot«  with  Pomona.  The 
sacrifices  offered  to  him  consisted  of  grapes,  corn- 
ears,  milk,  meat,  wine,  and  pigs. 

SilTliim  (Silvinus),  a  town  of  the  Penoetii  in 
Apulia  on  the  borders  of  Lucania,  20  milef  S.  £. 
of  Venusia. 

SilTlni,  the  son  of  Ascanius,  is  said  to  have 
been  so  cidled  because  he  was  bom  in  a  wood. 
AU  the  succeedine  kin^  of  Alba  bore  the  cog- 
nomen Silrius.  The  series  of  these  mythical  kings 
is  given  somewhat  differentia  by  Livy,  Ovid,  and 
Dionysios,  as  the  following  list  will  show :  — 


Lity. 

1.  Aeneas. 

2.  Ascanius. 

3.  Silvius. 

4.  Aeneas  Silvias. 

5.  Latinus  Silvius. 

6.  Alba. 

7.  Atys. 

8.  Capys. 

9.  Capetus. 

10.  Tiberinua. 

11.  Agrippa. 


Ovid. 
Aeneas. 
Ascanius. 
Silvius. 


DiomymMM, 
Aeneas. 
Ascanius. 
Silvius. 

Aeneas  Silvius. 
Latinus  Silvius. 
Alba. 
Capetus. 
Capys  Silvius. 
Cidpetus. 
Tibezinufl. 
Agrippa. 
AUaoius. 
Aventinus. 
Procas. 
Amulius. 


Latinus. 

Alba. 

Epytns. 

Capys. 

Capetus. 

Tiberinus. 

Remulus. 

12.  Romulus  Silvius.  Acrota. 

13.  Aventinus.  Aventinus. 

14.  Proca.  Palatinus. 

15.  Amulius.  Amulius. 
BlmmXaa  (Si/a/xuu).     1.  Of  Thebes,  first  the 

disciple  of  the  Pythagorean  philosopher  PhilolaUs, 
and  afterwards  the  £nend  and  disciple  of  Socrates, 
at  whose  death  he  was  present,  having  come  from 
Thebes,  with  his  brother  Cebes.  The  two  brothers 
are  the  principal  speakers,  besides  Socrates  him- 
self, in  the  Phaedon.  Simmias  wrote  23  dialogues 
on  philosophical  subjects,  all  of  which  are  lost  — • 
8.  Of  Rhodes,  a  poet  and  grammarian  of  the 
Alexandrian  school,  flourished  about  B.  c.  300. 
The  Greek  Anthology  contains  6  epigrams  ascribed 
to  Simmias,  besides  3  short  poems  of  that  fantastic 
species  called  griphi  or  oarmina  fgurata^  that  is, 
pieces  in  which  the  lines  are  so  arranged  as  to 
make  the  whole  poem  resemble  the  form  of  some 
object ;  those  of  Simmias  are  entitled,  from  their 
forms,  the  Wings  (nr^piryej),  the  Egg  (•Jrfy),  and 
the  Hatchet  (vcXcicvr). 

BImfiii.  [Troas.]  As  a  mythological  per^ 
sonsge,  the  river-god  Simois  is  the  son  of  Oceanus 
and  Tethys,  and  the  fiither  of  Astyochus  and 
Hieromneme. 

Simon  {"Ztfiuif).  1.  One  of  the  disciples  of 
Socrates,  and  by  trade  a  leather-cutter.  Socrates 
was  accustomed  to  visit  his  ^op,  and  converse 
with  him  on  various  subjects.  These  conversar 
tions  Simon  afterwards  committed  to  writing,  in 
33  dialogues,  all  of  which  are  lost.— "2.  Of  Ae- 
gina,  a  celebrated  statuary  in  bronze,  who  flou- 
rished about  B.  c.  475. 

8im5xiXde8  {2ifJMyt9fit),  L  Of  Amorgos,  was 
the  2nd,  both  in  time  and  in  reputation,  of  the  3 

Greek 
Simonides,  and 

Lippopax.']  H'^^^8  a  native  of  Samos,  whence 
he  led  a  cc^<^nK'to  the  neighbouring  island  of 
Amoi^Sf^^^e  he  founded  3  cities,  Minoa,  Aegi- 
slus,'atafdrArcesine,  in  the  first  of  which  be  fixed 
bis  own  abode.  He  flourished  about  B.  c.  664. 
iimoiudes  was  most  celebntted  for  hii  iambic 


ine  'iina,  ooin  m  im:ie  ana  m  reputauon,  oi 
principal  iambibjkiets  of  the  eariy  period  of 
literature,  tiamVl^','^Archilochus,  Simonidei 
HippoDa£''''  He' ^as  a  native  of  Samos,  tn 
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poems,  which  were  oC  2  spedes,  gnomic  md  Or 
tirical.  The  most  important  of  his  extant  &if- 
ments  is  a  satire  npon  women,  in  whidihe  daiva 
the  various,  though  geneially  bad,  qualities  d 
women  from  the  variety  of  their  orig^;  thss  tb; 
uncleanly  wmnan  is  fnmed  fatan  the  swine:  ikf 
cunning  woman,  from  the  fox;  the  ta}kaih« 
woman,  from  the  dog,  and  so  on.  The  best  Kp»- 
rate  edition  of  the  fngments  «f  Simooidts  -: 
Amoigos  is  by  Wekker,  Bonn,  1855.— IC*: 
Ceos,  one  of  the  most  odebcated  lyric  poeti  c 
Greece,  was  the  perfccter  of  the  Hegysndfe- 
gnun,  and  the  rival  of  Lssua  and  Pindsr  b  tb; 
Dithyramb  and  the  Epinicia&  Ode.  Hewtili£i 
at  lulis,  in  Ceoa,  b.  c.  556,  and  was  the  ion  ef  U- 
prepes.  He  appeus  to  have  been  bronglit  ^  t 
music  and  poetry  as  a  profiessioo.  From  huwt^ 
island  he  proceeded  to  Athena,  probaUy  oo « 
invitation  of  Hippaxehus,  who  attached  him  te » 
society  by  great  rewarda.  After  rennina^  - 
Athens  some  time,  probably  even  after  tlw  * 
pulsion  of  Hippiaa,  he  went  to  The«slT,*te; 
he  lived  under  the  patronage  of  the  Alea*ii«s 
Scopads.  He  afterwards  returned  to  AtltfBs.o' 
soon  had  the  noblest  c^portonity  of  enplojw  J» 
poetic  powers  in  the  celebration  of  thegrestr« 
of  the  Persian  wars.  In  489,  be  ta^ 
Aeschylus  in  the  contest  for  the  prise  wf; 
Athenians  offered  for  an  elegy  on  tho»v^^- 
at  Marathon.  Ten  years  later,  he  coapow  =^ 
epigrams  which  were  inscribed  upon  the  ass?'- 
the  Spartans  who  feU  at  Thermopybe,  u  ve- « 
an  encomium  on  the  same  heroes;  sod  w 
celebrated  the  batdes  of  Artemirium  "J^ 
and  the  great  men  who  commanded  ™  ^  /J 
had  completed  his  BOtli  year,  when  »  ^ 
poetical  career  at  Athens  was  crowed -r-j 
victory  which  he  gained  with  the  ditJijiiB;; 

chorus  (477X  ^>ng  **»•  ^^^  P™*  ^^  K 
carried  off.  Shortly  after  this  he  was  fflti«  "^ 
Syracuse  by  Hiero,  at  whose  court  bt  iin«  ^ 
his  death  in  467.  Simonides  was  s  gn«» 
vourite  with  Hiero,  and  waa  treated  bv  6e  ffflp 
with  the  greatest  munificence.  He»ulifl»e=»; 
when  at  Syracuse,  to  employ  his  mwe  «^j 
ally  in  the  service  of  other  Grecian  rtaw.  J-^ 
nides  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventw  «t  j 
mnemonic  art  and  of  the  long  vowels  snd  d^-^ 
letters  in  the  Greek  alphabet.  Hemsdebtea- 
a  profession,  and  is  said  to  have  been  tie  ^ 
who  took  money  for  hia  poems;  and  ^/*f*u 
of  avarice  is  too  often  brought  ag««»"' "J  -  x, 
contemporary  and  rival,  Pmdar,  ss  "l^JL 
subsequent  writers,  to  be  altogether  ^^^^ 
The  chief  characteristica  of  the  poetry  »  ^-. 
nides  were  sweetness  (whence  hii  '"P^^ 
Mdicertet)  and  eUiborate  finish,  o»»^>^J^ 
the  truest  poetic  conception  and  perfect  po  j 
expression;  though  in  originaKty  and  fe;«^ 
was  far  inferior,  not  only  to  the  eariy  ^^If  .^ 
such  as  Sappho  and  AJcaens,  bnt^^Jw^bS^' 


hU  dialect  is  the  Epic,  mingled  with  Dwv  tf|j 
Aeolic  forms.  The  beat  edition  of  bu  trags" 
in  a  separate  form  is  by  Schneidewin,  B««^^Jr 
SimplXeliii  OUt^Miuos),  one  of  the  1««^P;^ 
sophers  of  the  Neo-Platonie  school,  *"  •  ..^b^ 
CUicia  and  a  disciple  of  AmmoDias  snd  D^^ 
In  ooDiequeoce  of  the  penecutiflB%  to  vucb 
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pacran  pbilowphen  wen  exposed  in  the  reign  of 

Ji  stinian,Simpliciiu  wis  one  of  the  7  philotophen 

^^  ho  took  refuge  at  the  cooxt  of  the  Penian  king 

Ch()sro&  Tbeee  philoeophen  returned  home  about 

A.  D.  533,  in  consequence  of  a  treaty  of  peace  con- 

cludod  between  Chouoei  and  Juitinian,  in  which 

till*  former  had  ttipnlated  that  the  philoaophere 

i^liould  be  allowed  to  return  without  riek,  and  to 

j<raciiie  the  rites  of  their  paternal  fiiith.    Of  the 

i^ub«cquent  fortunes  of  the  7  philosophers  we  learn 

nothing ;  nor  do  we  know  where  Simplicins  lived 

and  taught.     Simplicins  wrote  commentaries  on 

several  of  Aristotle^  works.      His  commentaries 

nu  the  Categories,  on  the  De  Ooelo,  on  the  Fkj/mea 

A  uscuUatio^  and  on  the  Dt  Anima  are  extant    In 

("tcfiUining  Aristotle,  Simplicins  endeaTonrs  to  show 

that  Aristotle  agrees  with  Plato  even   on  those 

points  which  the  former  controverts ;  but  though 

h(>  attaches  himself  too  much  to  the  Neo-Platonists, 

his  commentaries  are  marked  by  soun^  sense  and 

r'>al  learning.   He  also  wrote  a  commentary  on  the 

Knchiridion  of  Epictetus^  which  is  likewise  extant 

Sixnyra  {rk  ^tfivpa:  Zammra  or  Sttmon),  a 
f^r)rtress  on  the  coast  of  Phoenioe,  between  Or> 
}iasias  and  the  mouth  of  the  Eleutherus,  of  no 
mportance  except  as  being  the  point  from  which 
he  N.  port  of  Lebanon  was  usually  approached. 

SInae  (3<ya4),  the  E.-most  people  of  Asia,  of 
wh<na  nothing  but  the  name  was  known  to  the 
IV.  nations,  till  about  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  who 
1  escribes  their  country  as  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
<'r>ricn,  and  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  India  extra 
iangom.  It  corresponded  to  the  S.  part  of 
:'%<«(«  and  the  E.  part  of  the  Bmrme$e  pemmmiia, 
rhe  detailed  description  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
u.riorit  geographers  concerning  it  does  not  fidl 
vithin  tho  province  of  this  work. 

Sinai  or  Sina  (LXX.  %wai  JMr^t-Tm)^  a 
lu9ter  of  dark,  lofty,  rocky  mountains  in  the  S. 
u.ii\e  of  the  trianguiar  peninsula  enclosed  between 
hi*  *2  heads  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  bounded  on  the 
S'.  by  the  deserts  on  the  borders  of  Egypt  and 
'al<^tine.  The  namci  which  signifies  a  region  of 
>r,Jccn  and  dtfi  roek»,  is  used  in  a  wider  sense  for 
hf  whole  peninsula,  which  formed  a  part  of 
\  rabia  Petraen,  and  was  peopled,  at  the  time  of 
}.c  Exodus^  by  the  Amalekites  and  Midianites, 
ir.  1  afterwards  by  the  Nabathacan  Arabs.  On 
he  other  hand,  the  name  is  applied,  in  a  narrower 
.'ns4>  to  one  particular  ridge  in  the  Sinaitic  group 
f  mountains  running  N.  and  S.,  and  terminated 
>r  *2  summits,  of  which  the  one  on  the  N.  is  called 
iorrh^  and  the  one  on  the  S.  Sinai  or  JtM  Mtua^ 
r.  Mo$e9*  MotmL  From  the  latter  name,  assigned 
iv  tmdition,  it  has  usually,  but  too  hastily,  been 
:>^crred  that  the  S.  summit  was  that  on  which 
i  m1  x^ve  the  Uw  to  Moses.  The  lact  seems, 
'*  .%'o^  er,  to  be  that  Sinai  and  Horeb  in  the  0.  T. 
rrr  both  general  names  for  the  whole  group,  the 
.rni«>r  Wing  used  in  the  first  4  books  of  Moses, 
:\d  the  latter  in  Deuteronomy  ;  and  that  the  sum- 
mit on  which  the  law  was  given  was  probably 
:  it  on  the  N.,  or  the  one  usually  called  Horeb. 

Sinda  {XMa:  SiySc^t,  Sindensis).  1.  A  city 
f  I'i^idia,  N.  of  Cibyrs,  near  the  river  Cauhui^ 
—  2,  3.    [SiNDi.] 

Sindi  (SiySoi).  L  A  people  of  Asiatic  8ar> 
.  i*:.v,  on  the  E.  coast  of  tAe  Euxine,  and  at  the 

t  of  the  Caucasus.     They  probably  dwelt  in 

i  about  the  peninsula  of  Taman  (between  the 
'  -  i  of  Azac  and  the  Black  S«a\  and  to  the  S.  of 
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the  river  Hypanis  (JTonftoii).  They  had  a  capital 
called  Sinda  {Amaipaf)  with  a  harbour  (2<c8iic^s 
Ai/A^y).  Their  country  is  called  Sti^tft^.  They 
are  also  mentioned  by  the  names  of  Sindones  and 
BindiftiiL^S.  A  people  on  the  E.  coast  of  India 
extra  Gangem  (in  CboUs  QMa\  also  called 
Bindae  (S/yScu),  and  with  a  capital  city,  Sinda. 

Sindloi.    [Sindl] 

Sindomina  [SAumht)^  a  city  of  India,  on  the 
lower  course  of  the  Indus,  near  the  island  of  Pat* 
talene. 

Sindui  (SMosX  a  town  in  the  Macedonian 
district  of  Myffdonia  on  the  Thermaic  gulf,  and  at 
the  month  of  uie  Echedorus. 

Singftra  (t&  Thrt^^x  Sinjar9\  a  strongly 
fortified  city  and  Roman  colony  in  the  interior  of 
Mesopotamia,  84  Roman  miles  S.  of  Nisibis.  It 
lay  in  a  dry  plain,  at  the  foot  of  M.  Singaraa 
{Sn^r)f  an  £.  prolongation  of  M.  Masius.  It 
was  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  Constantius  by 
Sapor,  throagh  which  the  place  was  lost  to  the 
Romans. 

SingidOnnm  (Be^frad),  a  town  in  Moesia  Su- 

Krior  at  the  confluence  of  the  Savus  and  the 
uinbe,  was  a  strong  fortress,  and  the  head* 
quarters  of  a  Iwion. 

Singitlena  Hnni.    [Sinous.] 

Singni  {Myyot :  Sryyeuot),  a  town  in  Mace> 
donia  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  peninsula  Sithonis, 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  Sinus  Singiticus. 

SInii  or  Sinnia  (Slmt  or  Xippis)^  son  of  Poly, 
pemmi,  Pemon  or  Poseidon  by  Sylea,  the  daughter 
of  Corinthtts.  He  was  a  robber,  who  frequented 
the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  killed  the  travellers 
whom  he  captured,  by  fiMtening  them  to  the  top 
of  a  fir-tree,  which  he  curbed,  and  then  let  spring 
up  again.  He  himself  was  killed  in  this  manner 
by  Theseus.   The  name  is  connected  with  altfofuu, 

Sinon  (Mhmp)^  son  of  Aesimus,  or  according  to 
Virgil  {Amt.  ii.  79)  of  Sisyphus,  and  grandson  of 
Autolycus^  was  a  relation  of  Ulysses,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  Troy.  After  the  Greeks  had  coo« 
structed  the  wooden  horse,  Sinon  mutilated  his 
person,  in  order  to  make  the  Trojans  believe  that 
he  had  been  maltreated  by  the  Greeks,  and  then 
allowed  himself  to  be  taken  prisoner  by  the  Trojans. 
He  informed  the  Trojans  that  the  wooden  horse  had 
been  constructed  as  an  atonement  for  the  Palladium 
which  had  been  carried  off  by  the  Greeks,  and 
that  if  they  would  drag  it  into  their  own  city, 
Asia  would  gain  the  supremacy  over  Greece.  The 
Trojans  believed  the  deceiver  and  dragxed  the 
horse  into  the  city  ;  whereupon  Sinon  in  the  dead 
of  night  let  the  Greeks  out  of  the  horse,  who  thus 
took  Troy. 

SuiSpi  (lufAwii:  SiMire^s,  Sinopensis :  Si- 
iro/M,  Simonb^  Rn.),  the  most  important  of  all  the 
Greek  colonies  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  stood 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  W.  head- 
Und  of  the  great  bay  of  which  the  delta  of  the 
river  Halys  forms  the  E.  headland,  and  a  little  E. 
of  the  N.-most  promontory  of  Asia  Minor.  Thus 
placed,  and  built  on  a  peninsula,  the  neck  of  which 
formed  2  fine  harbours,  it  had  every  advantage  for 
becoming  a  great  maritime  city.  '  lu  foundation 
was  referred  mythically  to  the  Aigonaut  Auto- 
lyctts,  who  was  woithipped  in  the  city  as  a 
hero,  and  had  an  oracle  ;  trat  H  appears  in  history 
as  a  very  cariy  colony  of  the  Milesians.  Having 
been  destroyed  in  the  invasion  of  Asia  by  the 
I  Cimmerians,  it  was  restored  by  a  new  colony  from 
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MiletQi,  B.  c  692,  and  soon  bectne  tbe  gmtett 
oommerebl  citf  on  the  Enzine.  Set«nl  ootoniei 
were  ettablulied  by  the  Smopian  on  the  adjeeent 
eoutt,  the  chief  of  which  were  Cotjpon,  Tniiieme, 
and  Cetamu.  Ita  territory,  called  ilBApit  (Si* 
vmwis^  alee  Xiwafnf),  extotded  to  the  banka  of 
the  Halym.  It  reBHuned  an  independmt  ttate 
till  it  was  taken  bj  Phamaoea  I.,  kmg  of  Pontaa. 
It  was  the  birthplace  and  leaideBee  of  BCiduidatea 
the  Great,  who  enlazged  and  beautified  it  After 
an  obetinate  resistance  to  the  Romans  onder  La> 
cnUos,  it  was  taken  and  plsnderad,  and  prodained 
a  free  city.  Shordy  bttfors  tfa«  mader  of  Jidias 
Caesar,  it  was  colooised  by  the  name  of  Jnlia 
Caesarea  Felix  Sinope,  and  remained  a  flonriahing 
city,  though  it  noTcr  recotered  its-feimer  import- 
ance. At  the  time  of  Canslantine,  it  had  deeyned' 
so  much  as  to  be  ranked  seeond  to  Amasia.  In 
addition  to  iu  commeree,  Sinope  wm  gRitly 
enriched  by  ita  fisheries  It  was  the  native' city 
of  the  renowned  C3rnie  philosopher  Diogenes^  of 
the  comic  poet  Diphilns,  and  of  the  historiaD 
Baton. 

SlntloiL,  a  disttiet  in-  If needtmia,  inhabited  by 
the  Thraeian  people  Knti,  extended  E.  of  Ores- 
tonia  and  N.  of  Bisaltia  as  far  as  the  Strymon  and 
the  lake  Prasias.  Its  chief  town  was  Hendea 
Sintioa.  The  Sinti  were  ^read  over  othfer'  parts 
of  ancient  Thiaoe,  and  are  identified  by  Strabo 
with  the  Sintians  (Simcf)  of  Homer,  the  anetent 
inhabitants  of  Lemnoa. 

nmmn  (Sinnessanus :  Roooa  A*  ilffantfn^mie), 
the  last  city  of  Latimn  on  the  confines  of  Cam- 
pania, to  which  it  origiaally  belonged,  was  situated 
on  the  sea-coast  and  on  the  Via  Appia,  in  the 
midst  of  a  fertile  coanCiy.  It  was  colontsed  by 
the  Romans,  together  with  the  neighbonring  town 
)f  Mintomae,  &  a  296.  It  possessed  a  good  har- 
boor,  and  was  a  plaee  of  considerable  oommeicial 
importance.  In  its  neighbourhood  were  celebrated 
wann  baths,  called  Aqnae  WJiiWdWimiae. 

flffiL    [Jbrotalbia] 

Sipkaiu  (SH^fpoiz  JUfnos:  Sipkm),  an  ishmd 
in  the  Aegaean  sea,  forming  one  of  the^  Cydades^ 
S.  B.  of  Seriphufl.  It  is  of  an  oblong  farm,  and 
aboat  40  mUes  in  eiraumftrence.  Its  oz^inal 
name  wasMerope ;  and  it  was  colonised  by  loniana 
finom  Athens.  In  conseqaenoe  of  their  gold  and 
silyer  mines,  of  which  the  remains  are  still  risible, 
the  Siphnians  attained  great  prosperity,  and  were 
regarded  in  the  tnne  of  Polycretes  as  the  wealthiest 
of  the  islanders.  Their  treasory  at  Delphi,  in 
which  they  deposited  the  tenth  of  the  produce  of 
their  mines,  was  eqnal  in  wetdth  to  that  of  any 
other  Greek  state.  Their  riches,  howeyer,  exposed 
them  to  pill^e ;  and  a  party  of  Samiaa  exiles  in 
the  time  of  Polyciates  invaded  the  island,  and 
compdled  them  to  pay  109  talents.  Siphnns  was' 
one  of  the  few  islands  which  refused  tribute  to 
Xerxes ;  and'  one  of  its  ships  foi^bt  on  the  side 
of  the  Greeks  at  Salamis.  At  a  later  time  the 
mines  were  leas  productiye ;  and  Pausanias  relates 
that  in  conseqnoice  of  the  Siphnians  negleeting  to 
sand  the  tithe  of  their  treasure  to  Delphf,  the  god 
destroyed  their  mines  by  an  inundation  of  the  sea. 
The  moral  character  of  the  Siphnians  stood  low, 
and  hence  to  act  like  a  Siphnian  (Si^n^cc)  be* 
came  a  term  of  reproach'. 

Sipomtom  or  Sipiuitttiii  (Sipontinns :  S^aonio\ 
called  by  tiie  Gredcs  Btfftg  (Siirvvr,  -ovrrot),  an 
andcnttown  in  Apulia,  in  the  district  of  Dannia, 
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OB  the  Si  dope  of  Mt  Qargsnu,  aod  on  the  csml 
It  is  said  to  hare  heoi  fomdad  by  Bionede,  ioi 
mm-  of  Giedc  erigis.  It  was  edoaised  bj  tbe 
Romans^  onder  wlma  it  beessse  a  ^sce  of  sw 
coBsmerdai  impoftsaceL  The  isbaltentB  vere  jt- 
mofed  firoD  the  tswn  by  long  ItaM  id  ik 
ISkb  ceatary,  in  oonseqiieDeB  of  the-  nshes^ir 
nature  of  the  locality,  sad  were  settled  is  tk 
neigfaboaring  tawn  of  Mnftedsnis,  iooiided  br 
this  monareiL 

Wlftlm  (ItfvuXar?  S^afi-As^ft),  s  wnaa 
of  Lydia;  in  An,  Slnor,  of  wdonie  bmuA 
and  rent  and  splinted  by  &ei;BeaC  evthqpafai 
It  ir  a  branch  of  the  Tmdus,  firom  tb  mis  cbc 
of  which  it-proeeeds  N.  W.  along  the  cofsnr  of  ^ 
river  Hennas,  ar  £lr  as  Uagaesia  snd  Sq>fist 
It  is  mentioned  by  Hbmer.  Hie  sacietK  o^ 
of  Maeenia  was  said  to  hare  been  sitosled ia:^ 
heart  of  the  raoantaiv  chsin,  aad  t»  fane  bff 
edited  by  the  same  name ;  but  it  ass  esdf  in^ 
lowed  nprby  aarcartfaqiadce;,  and  its  sitsbeov) 
»«!»  lake  called  Sale  or  Sabe,  nssr  afai^«< 
tumdna,  snpposed  to  be*  the  giire  of  Tott^ 
The*  mountain  was  rich  in  mstek,  and  aaf 
mines' "were  worked  in  it. 

ttzaoine  (34NHci|r4).  1:  A  distaict  of  Hif 
cania.  — S.  A  diattict    of  Ainnnia  Ibv*-* 

8:  [StItACBNI.] 

SiTMtai,  aiziti;  SiiiMf  Ob^iac^^ 
SfpMcr),  a  powerful  people  of  asnaatis  .issia> 
dwdt  in  the  district  of  Snaeeoe,  E  of  tbe  P^ 
Maeotis;  as  £tf  aa  die  rirer  Rha  (F^*)-  ^ 
Romans  were  engaged  in  a  war  widi  ^^ 
A,  ]>.  50. 

BfarWniB  £aoni  (3kp€bri«>TA/;vir,  A2>^ 

and  deep  lake  on  the  eoast  of  Lower  ffS^  ^  '^ 
Mw  Cadas.  Its  ciienit  was  1000  slabs  It^ 
strongly  impregnated  widi  asdidtoi.  A  ^ 
nection  (called r^  fisptT^)  existed  fa«t«eflDtf| 
lidce  and  the  Heditenanean ;  but  this  hm^ 
up,  the  kke  grew  oontinQally  indkr  ^oip 
radon,  and  it'is  now  naariy  dry.  . 

abteaa  (2eipq»«f),  sea-nynphs  «bo  l*^ 
power  of  duifming  by  dieir  soi^  dl  wh«  v^ 
them.  When  Ulysses  came  near  the  iikBd«  a' 
beach  of  which  the  Sirens  were  dt(io|,  f^  ^ 
deayouring  to  allure  him  and  his  conpaiMft^ 
stuftd-the  ean  of  his  companions  witk  v^*^ 
tied  himself  to  the  mast  of  his  yessd,  nstiJ  ^^  ** 
so  fiu*  off  that  he  could  no  logger  hesr  tluir «"( 
According  to  Homer,  tbe  idand  of  the  Sirm** 
situated  between  Aeaea  and  the  rode  of  Scfl^j* 
the  S.  W.  coast  of  Itdy ;  bat  the  Rmdsb  poetiF 
tbemondieGsuipanianooast.  HomerisTino^ 
of  their  number,  but  later  writers  mealifln  b<d  w^ 
names  and  number;  some  state  that  thef  ««^ 
Agiaopheme  andTfielxiepIk;  and  others,  tto  »^* 
were  3,  Pisintie,  Aglaope,  and  Thelxi«!^  «  ^ 
thenope^  I«igU,  and  Leucosiiu  fhsy  iff  <^: 
daughters  of  Phoreus,  of  Acheloos  snd  Stei^  * 
Ti^icheie,  of  Mdpomene,  of  Calliope,  or  »f  ^. 
The  Sirens  are  also  connected  with  tU  i««^  ; 
the  Argonauts  and  the  rape  of  Persepbow.  ^^" 
the  Argonauts  sailed  by  the  Sirens,  the  Istttf  b^ 
to  sing,  but  in  yain,  for  Oxpheos  impsiied  ttf 
and  as  it  had  been  decreed  that  they  iboold  •- 
only  tin  some  one  hearii«  thdr  soqg  *^f^  ^ 
by  unmoyed,  they- threwdusBsdtes  into  tht  *- 
and  were  metamorphoeed  iatt  ro^  I^^  ?f^ 
represent  them  as  proddad^irilhviqg^  v^  ^ 
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ve  Mid  to  liave  teethed  at  their  own  reqnatt,  is 
order  to  bo  able  to  MiBcb  after  PencphoiM,  or  as 
a  panitkraoot  from  DMMtar  for  not  having  assisted 
PertephoBO,  or  froK  Aphrodite,  because  thej 
wished  to  mama  y'ugvm.  Ooee,  howoTer,  they 
allowed  theneehcot  to  be  prerailed  upon  by  Hera 
to  enter  into  a>  contest  with  the  Muses,  and  being 
defeated,  were  deprived  U  their  wings. 

airWDMA,  called  hjr  ViigU  (Atm,  ▼.  864)  M- 
nauB  9Wt"^*,  3  muul  wiinhabited  and  nckj 
ishnds  acar  the  S.  side  of  the  Prom.  Kiesnam*  off 
the  coast  of  ^^— r*™«i  which  weic^  aocoidhig  to 
tradition,  the  abodo  of  tha  Sireok 

■ink  L  iSume)^  a  river  in  Lucaaia  flewiog 
into  the  TarentiBe  gnl^  MMaMffible  far  the  victory 
which  Pytrbw  gMosd  en  ito  banks  over  tho  Bo. 
nmns.  — flL(7orv»  di  Smmm\  an  anciem  Oieek 
town  in  Lacanin  at  tfaa  nMlth  of  the.  pseoediag 
river.  Ita  locality  was  nahea^thy.;  awl  after  tte 
fooadation  of  tba  ndghbowiag  town  o^Homslaa 
by  th«  TavcBftines,  the  tahahitaiii>i  of  Siiis  weca 
removed  to  the  new  town,  of  vUeh  Siris  noir  bo- 
came  the  harbour. 

flisBln  (SSiwMNe),  a  hasntiihl  tVDtosntoiy.on 
the  S.  shore  of  the  Lacaa  Benaras  (Z;efO  di  Oorda), 
on  which  Catallua  had  an  etCatei 

ttmlnm  (Afiii^irttr>,  an  impecteit  eity  in 
PamhSBk  InMsK^  waa  aitaated  en  tha  loft  bank 
of  the  ^am»  It  wns  lisandtd  by  the  THmd, 
and  under  the  Romana  bocaaa  the  capital  of  Pan* 
and  the  ksad-qaarftstaoCaU  their  apafitisns 
the  Dadaaa  and  this 
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bouring  baihaiainSk  It  eonlaioad  a  laiga 
factaiy  of  anas,  ■  saacioaa  liMua,  an  inpend 
palace,  olei  It  waa  the  lasidenae  of  the  amsifld 
of  the  iint  Flavkniioel  ob  tha  Danube^  and  the 
birthplace  of  the  cBpaaar  Proba^ 

8Mp«i  {Aimadm  in  the  Siena  Moasna),  aa 
impeitanllown  in  Bispaaia  Baotaea  N.  at  Cordnha, 
beiweea  the  Bsotis  and  Aam,  fstshrated  for  its 

fliMin  {8mtk\  called  Scgtifen  by  Appna,  an 
important  town  in  Pannonia  Superior,  sitaatad 
upon  an  island  fionaad  by  tiie  riveia  Saen^  Co- 
Upis,  snd  Od^^and  on  the  nad  from  Aeaiona  to 
Sirmiuns.  It  wns  a  strongly  fortified  place,  mi 
was  eonqaared  by  Tiherhis  in  the  laiga  of  An^ 
gustui,  froas  which  time  it  beoona  the  mesl  in- 
portant  town  in  ali  Paanoniik  li  war  probably 
made  a  eoloBy  by  Tibaria^  and  was  cDieaiaed 
an«^w  by  Septimios  Sovaras.  At  a  later  tiaa  its 
iinportsnoe  deelnied,andainBiBmbecaaia  tfae  chisf 
towa  in  PaaneniiL 

■bcaaa,  L.  Oomiflbu,  aBomaa  annalist,  was 
piaetor  in  the  year  wheafiaUa  died (&o.  78),aBd 
probably  obtamed  Sicily  for  hia  proviaee  in  77. 
From  the  local  hnowlcdga  thua  aeqiiired  ho  waa 
enabled  to  render  good  serviea  to  Verres»  whesa 
cause  ha  eepoaeed.  D«iag  the  pintioal  war  (67) 
he  acted  as  the  Icgito  ef  Ptoia|wy,and  having  been 
d^^ipntchcd  to  Creto  in  cemsDand  of  aa  army, 
died  in  that  island  at  the  age  of  about  52.  His 
great  woifc,  entitled  ^iitoniae,  extondod  to  at  least 
14  or  1 9  books,  which  ooataiaed  the  history  of  his 
own  time.  Cieere  peononncet  Siasnas  superior  as 
au  htf  toriaa  to  any  of  his  psadeoessork  In  addition 
to  his  /fftstorioe,  Siseana  tamslated  the  Mil 
imbleft  of  Afistidca,  aad  he  also  composed  a 
mcnury  upon  Phwtus^ 

tiayfaaLkia  (l>ii<t"M '*'>)*  mother  of  Dsrias 
CodiimsawMi  the  last  kiag  of  Persia,  fell  into  the 


handj  of  Alexander,  after  the  battle  of  Issos,  a.  a 
33S,  together  with  the  wiio  aad  daagfaten  of 
Darius.  Alexander  treated  tliese  captivea  with 
the  greatest  generosity  and  kindness,  and  displayed 
toirards  Sisygambis,  in  particoUr,  a  neverence  aad 
deUcaqr  uf  conduct,  which  is  one  of  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  his  character.  On  her  part,  Sisy* 
gsmbis  becaaa  so  strongly  attaahod  to  her  coB' 
queror,  that  she  felt  his  desth  as  a  blow  not  lesa 
severe  than  that  of  her  own  son;  aad  overoome  bry 
this  long  snccestton  of  misfwtunes,  put  an  end  to 
her  own  life  hf  volaitary  starvation. 

Slaj^iif  (i/cru^f ),  son  of  Aeohis  aad  Enarets^ 
whence  he  is  called  ^os^i^.  He  waa  married  to 
Meeops^  a  daughter  of  AUas  or  a  Pleiad*  aad  be- 
oaoto  by  her  the  fiuher  of  Giaacos,  Ornytioa  (or 
Porphyiion),  Theaander  and  Halmna.  la  later 
aeoouato  he  is  also  called  a  son  of  Aatolycas,  and 
the  father  of  Ulysses  by  Anticlea  [ANTicaa4]s 
whence  we  find  Ulyssee  somstimea  called  Si^* 
pUdm.  He  is  said  to  have  built  the  towa  of 
^fjibyra,  afterwards  Coiiadu  As  king  of  Corinth 
he  pumaUd.  navigation  aad  oonuaena,  but  he  waa 
fiaadalent,  avaricioas^  aad  deeeitfuL  Hia  wicked- 
ness during  life  was  severely  punished  in  the  lowsa 
worid«  where  ho  had  to  aoU  up  hill  a  hage  maibia 
block,  which  as  sooa  as  it  itarhfd  the  top  always 
loUed  dowB  agma.  The  speoial  rrMsnri  for  thii 
peaishaMBt  are  aot  the  saaie  ia  all  aathon ;  esaa 
niato  that  it  waa  because  he  had  belngred  the 
lissiya  of  thegoda ;  othna  because  he  attaihad 
tawaUeiB,aad  killed  them  woth  a  hi«e  block  oC 
stone;  aad  others  agaia  beonsa  ha  hi^  betiagffed 
to  AsapM^  that  Zeus  had  cvried  off  Asgiaa*  the 
daughter  of  the  latter.  The  more  usual  tradition 
lelated  thai  Sisyphus  se^aeated  hia  wife  net  to 
bary  hiu!*  aad  tkst,  whaa  shs  ewaplied  with  hii 
request,  Sisyi^us  in  the  lower  world  complained 
of  this  seemaig  neglect,  aad  shtaaied  froas  Plato 
or  PeaMphcaeii  penaiasion  to  retarn  to  the  apftf 
Id  to  paaMh  his  wife.  He  then  HftMod  «a 
to  the  lower  werid,  aatil  Hmbso  cairiad 
etf  by  feree;  and  thie  piece  of  tasachety  is  and 
to  have  been  the  caase  of  hia  pmrishmsat 

mOmi  or  Sittftaa  (StTdaa,  Sirrdcv :  iStfs. 
Btfkidt  Ro.),  a  gnat  aad  popaloas  atj  of  Bi^* 
Ionia,  near  but  not  on  the  Tigria,  and  8  paraa^gr 
within  the  Median  walL  Ita  {aofaiUe  sito  is 
aunrked  by  a  raia  called  the  Towerof  Nimrod.  II 
gave  the  nsn»  of  Sittaoene  to  the  district  oa  the 
lowereoarteof  the  Tigrie&  of  BabyUaia  «d  N.  W. 
ofSiMtans 

flltalMi  (SiTtUaiyr),  kiag  of  the  Tbnsian  taba 
of  the  Odrysiaas,  waa  a  son  cf  Terse,  whom  ha 
oa  the  throne^  He  iacrsased  his  de> 
bysnsrsiafal  wan^  se  tWt  they  ultimately 
osasprised  the  whole  territeiy  from  Abdcra  to  tlie 
msatha  of  the  Daaube^  aad  feoai  fiysantiam  to  the 
ssnroeaoftheSttyaMo.  Aft  the  ceausflaeeaient  if 
the  Pelopmmaeiaa  war  he  entered  into  aa  allianea 
with  the  Atheniaaa,  Md  in  429  ha  invaded  Ka- 
cedcaia  vritha  vast  smy,  bat  waa  obliged  to  letifli 
threaah  failare  of  previsioac 

ttttinM  CXt9m>U),  the  cealnri  one  of  the  8 
peaiasaha  running  oat  from  Chaleidice  ia  llaea* 
donia,  betweea  the  Torsaaie  snd  Singitie  guUk 
The  Thnsdaae  originally  extended  over  the  giartsr 
part  of  BCaoodciua ;  aad  the  aneisnte  derived  tha 
name  of  SitiieBia  fiem  a  Thnciaa  king  SithcK 
We  also  fiad  mentieaof  aThiadan  people,  Sitbsnia, 
on  the  sfaoias  of  the  Pentaa  Buaaui ;  aad  thr 
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poet!  frequently  uie  SUkogis  and  StAomku  in  the 
geneml  sense  of  Thneum. 

Bitifl  (iKiri^:  5Mi^,  Ru.),  an  inUnd  city  of 
Kanretaaia  Caettrieniia,  on  Uie  borders  of  Nn- 
midia,  stood  upon  a  hUl,  in  an  eztensire  and  beau- 
tiful plain.  It  fint  became  an  important  place 
uder  the  Romans,  who  made  it  a  colony ;  and, 
vpon  the  subdirision  of  H.Caesariensis  into  2  pn>- 
▼inoes,  it  vn»  made  the  capital  of  the  eastern  pro* 
linoe,  which  was  called  after  it  Manxetania  Siti- 
fensis. 

BitoiiM,  a  German  tribe  in  Seandina?ia,  belong- 
ing to  the  race  of  the  Sueyi. 
Sittaoe,  BittaoSna.  [Sitaci.] 
Bittitof  or  Bititof ,  P.,  of  Nnceria  in  Campania, 
ms  connected  with  Catiline,  and  went  to  Spain  in 
B.  c.  64,  from  which  country  he  crossed  over  into 
Kaoietania  in  the  following  year.  It  was  said 
that  P.  SoUa  had  sent  him  into  Spain  to  excite  an 
msiUTection  against  the  Roman  govemment ;  and 
Cioero  accordingly,  when  he  defended  Sulla,  in  6*2, 
was  obliged  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  charges  that 
had  been  brought  against  Sittins.  Sittius  did  not 
Mtnm  to  Rome.  His  property  in  Italy  was  sold 
to  pay  his  debts,  and  he  continued  in  Africa,  where 
he  fought  in  the  wart  of  the  kings  of  the  country. 
He  joined  Caesar  when  the  latter  came  to  Africa, 
In  46,  to  pnaecute  the  war  against  the  Pompeian 
party.  He  was  of  great  service  to  Caesar  in  this 
war,  and  at  its  conclusion  was  rewarded  by  Caesar 
with  the  western  part  of  Numidia,  where  he  settled 
down,  distributing  the  land  among  his  soldiers. 
After  the  death  of  Caesar,  Arabic,  the  son  of 
Kasinissa,  returned  to  Africa,  and  killed  Sittius 
by  stratagem. 

Biaph  (XoiS^),  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  in  the 
Baltic  nome,  only  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (ii. 
172). 

Bmaragdoi  MoBi  (Xfi4paj9oslfpos:  Jehel  Za- 
hmtaA)^  a  mountain  of  Upper  Egypt,  near  the 
eoast  of  the  Red  Sea,  N.  of  Berenice.  The  ex- 
tensiTo  emerald  mines,  from  which  it  obtained  its 
name,  were  worked  under  the  ancient  kings  of 
^gypt,  under  the  Ptolemies,  and  under  the  Ro- 
mans. They  seem  to  hare  been  exhausted,  as 
only  Tory  few  emeralda  are  now  and  then  found 
in  tiie  neighbourhood. 

Bmerdif  (^4piit\  the  son  of  Cyrus,  was  mur- 
dered by  order  of  his  brother  Cunbyses.  The 
death  of  Smerdis  was  kept  a  profound  secret ;  and 
accordingly,  when  the  Persians  became  weary  of 
the  tyranny  of  Cambyses,  one  of  the  Magians, 
named  Patialthes,  who  had  been  left  by  Cam- 
byses in  chaige  of  his  palace  and  treaaures,  availed 
himself  of  the  likeness  of  his  brother  to  the  de- 
oaased  Smerdis,  to  proclaim  this  brother  as  king, 
representing  him  as  the  younger  son  of  Cyrus. 
Cambyses  heard  of  the  revolt  in  Syria,  but  he  died 
of  an  accidental  wound  in  the  thigh,  as  he  was 
mounting  his  horse  to  march  against  the  usurper. 
The  false  Smerdis  was  acknowledged  as  king  by 
the  Persians,  and  reigned  for  7  months  without 
opposition.  The  leading  Persian  nobles,  however, 
were  not  quite  free  from  suspicion  ;  and  thia  sus- 
picion was  increased  by  the  king  never  inviting 
any  of  them  to  the  pakwe,  and  never  appearing  in 
P&blic.  Among  the  nobles  who  entertained  these 
{«yiaons  was  Otanes,  whose  daughter  Phaedima 
JJJd  been  one  of  the  wives  of  Cambyses,  and  had 
■^  transferred  to  his  successor.  The  new  king 
«i  tome  years  before  been  deprived  of  his  ears 
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by  Cyras  for  some  oflBtncc ;  and  Olanet  pengaAid 
his  daughter  to  aaoextam  whether  her  master  b4 
really  lost  his  ears.  Phaedima  fennd  out  that 
such  was  die  fret,  and  commnmcated  the  dedatv 
information  to  her  father.  Otmes  iherraira 
formed  a  conspiracy,  and  in  ooDJundioii  iml  6 
other  noble  Persians,  aoooeeded  in  farcing  his  vtr 
into  the  pabice,  wheiethey  slew  the  fslseSmefdis  od 
his  brother  Patixithes  in  the  8th  montk  of  Xhfz 
reign,  521.  The  usurpation  of  the  frlse  Smerdd 
was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Medes,  to  wlua 
the  Magians  belonged,  to  obtain  the  sni)ffeiBicT,<^ 
which  they  had  been  deprived  by  Cynu.  Tr 
assassination  of  the  folse  Smecdis  and  the  teemsi 
of  Darius  Hystaspia  again  gave  the  aseendsacT  u 
the  Persians ;  and  the  annivetsaxy  of  the  dij  >? 
which  the  Magiana  were  masaaoed,  wis  emBt 
morated  among  the  Persiana  by  a  eolenm  fot;n. 
called  Magophonia,  on  which  w>  Msgian  «3» 
allowed  to  show  himself  in  public.  The  n 
nature  of  the  transaction  is  also  shown  hr  tci 
revolt  of  the  Medea  which  followed  the  sccobs 
of  Darius. 

BmlliB  (SfuXtf),  ton  of  Eaclidea,of  Ac^* 
sculptor  of  the  legendary  period,  whose  Base  o- 
pears  to  be  derivcid  from  vfdK%,  a  bd/e/breBrof 
tpood,  and  afterwards  a  senator'!*  ekutL  S^  ? 
the  legendary  head  of  the  Aegineiaa  ff^  * 
sculpture,  just  as  Daedahu  ia  the  l^eodu;  kb 
of  the  Attic  and  Cretan  achools. 

Bmintheiia  (Xfiaf6^t\  a  aniname  of  A^ 
which  is  derived  by  some  from  vfut^  a  smr, 
and  by  others  from  the  town  of  Sminthe  ia  Tna. 
The  mouse  was  regarded  by  the  aaaesti  e  is> 
spired  by  the  vapours  arising  from  the  mA,  ^ 
as  the  symbol  of  prophetic  power.  In  tkn^ 
of  Apollo  at  C\aywt  there  was  a  atatae  of  tk  fo^ 
by  Scopaa,  with  a  mouae  under  its  fbo^  vi  » 
coins  Apollo  is  represented  carryiii^  a  bmwk  a  ^ 
hands.  Temples  of  Apollo  Sminthens  sad  fesc^ 
(Sminthia)  exiated  in  seveiral  parts  of  Oreeot 

Bmyma  (S/x^pra),  or  MjirhA.  For  ^f 
see  Adonis. 

Bmyma  and  in  many  MSS.  Zmyna  (2^ 
Ion.  Sfii^pny :  Sfivprcubs,  Smymaeos :  Sm!^ 
Turk.  Izmir),  one  of  the  most  ancient  sad  i'^ 
rishing  cities  of  Aaia  Minor,  and  the  ooIth^'^ 
the  great  cities  on  its  W.  coaat  which  bn  «^- 
vived  to  this  day,  stood  in  a  position  alike  resssA- 
able  for  ita  beauty  and  for  other  natural  adnaK^ 
Lying  juat  about  the  centre  of  the  W.  toas:  ^^ 
Aaia  Minor ;  on  the  banks  of  the  little  nvs 
Meles,  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bay,  the  Sss 
Hermaena  w  Smymaeua  (<7.  of  Smgrm\  vb^ 
formed  a  aafe  and  immenae  harbour  for  the  Un^ 
ships  up  to  the  very  walls  of  the  city ;  at  the  ''■^ 
of  the  rich  slopes  of  Tmolna  and  at  the  eutnooe  t 
the  great  and  fertUe  valley  of  the  Henaas  i^ 
which  lay  the  great  and  wealthy  Qtj  of  Saniis ;  t^ 
in  the  midat  of  the  Greek  coloniea  on  the  E  ^' 
of  the  Aegean  ;  it  waa  nuuked  out  by  satoie  » 
one  of  the  grMttest  emporiums  for  the  tnd«  -^ 
tween  Europe  and  Aria,  and  has  preferred  ^ 
chaiacter  to  the  present  day.  There  are  nii«' 
aocounta  of  ita  origin.  The  most  prohabit  is  u^ 
which  represents  it  as  an  Aeolian  odooj  ^"'c 
Cyme.  At  an  early  period  it  felt,  by  a  stntaf:^^ 
into  the  handa  of  the  lonians  of  Cotopheo.  ta^ 
remained  an  Ionian  city  from  that  time  forth :  u^ 
appears  to  have  happened  before  OL  2&  (s-c  C^  • 
As  to  the  time  when  it  becaaa  a  ncnber  of  u^* 
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Panionie  eonfedene^,  wt  havt  only  «  rery  nn- 
tnmtwonhy  aceomtt,  which  nfen  its  admiuion  to 
thf  reign  of  Attalni,  king  of  Pa^gunm.    lu  earty 
history  is  also  Terr  obseure.    Then  is  an  aeoount 
in  StFftbo,  that  it  was  destroyed  hy  the  Lydian 
king  Sadyattes,  and  that  iu  inhabitants  were 
eompelled  to  lire  in  scattered  Tillages,  until  after 
the  Macedonian  conqaest,  when  the  city  was 
rebailt,  20  stadia  from  its  former  site,  by  Anti- 
f^nus ;    bnt  this  is  inconsistent  with   Pindar^ 
mention  of  Smyrna  as  a  beautiful  city.     Thus 
much  is  clear,  however,  that,  at  some  period  the 
old  city  of  Smyrna,  which  stood  on  the  N.  E.  side 
of  the  Hermaean  Gnlf,  was  abandoned  ;  and  that 
it  wnt  succeeded  by  a  new  city,  on  the  S.  E.  side 
of  the  same  gulf  (the  present  site),  which  is  said 
to  have  been  built  by  Antigonus,  and  which  was 
eAlof^d  and  beautified  by  Lysimachus.     This 
new  city  stood  partly  on  the  sn-shore  and  partly 
oa  a  hill  called  Mastosia.    It  had  a  nuunifioent 
harbour,  with  snch  a  depth  of  water  tnat  the 
largest  ships  could  lie  alongside  the  quays.    The 
streets  were  paved  with  stone,  and  crossed  one 
soother  at  right  angles.    The  city  soon  beeune 
Doe  of  the  greatest  and  most  prosperous  in  the 
irorld.    It  was  especially  fiiroured  by  the  Romans 
m  account  of  the  aid  it  rendered  them  in  the 
»yrian  and  Mithridatic  wart.   It  was  the  seat  of  a 
nnventus  juridieus.     In  the  Civil  Wars  it  was 
»kon  and  partly  destroyed  by  Dolabella,  but  it  soon 
-ecovered.      It  occupies  a  distinguished  place  in 
he  early  history  of  Christianity,  as  one  of  the  only 
I  wo  among  the  7  churches  of  Asia  which  St  John 
iddresses,  in  the  Apocalypse,  without  any  admix- 
ture of  rebuke,  and  as  the  scene  of  the  labours  and 
nartyidom  of  Polyean.    In  the  years  a.  d.  178 
— 180,  «  succession  of  earthquakes,  to  which  the 
:ity  has  always  been  much  exposed,  reduced  it 
itmost  to  ruins ;  but  it  was  restored  by  the  em- 
^rtvT   M.    Antoniniis.      In  the  suceessive  wars 
in  dor  the  Eastern  empire  it  was  frequently  much 
njured,  but  always  recovered ;  and,  under  the 
I  urks,  it  has  survived  repeated  attacks  of  earth- 
|uake«  fire,  and  plague,  and  still  remains  the  great- 
n  commercial  dty  of  the  Levant    There  are  but 
i*w  ruins  of  the  ancient  city.     In  addition  to  all 
ler  other  sourees  of  renown  Smyrna  stood  at  the 
I'ftd  of  the   cities  whidi  daimed  the  birth  of 
lomer.     The  poet  was  worshipped  as  a  hero  in  a 
ininiificent  building  called  the  ilomerfum  ('O/t^- 
**oy%     Near  the  sea-shore  there  stood  a  magnifi- 
rnt  temple  of  Cybele,  whose  head  appears  on  the 
nins  of  the  city.    The  other  divinities  chiefly  wor- 
h  ipped  here  were  Nemesis  and  the  nymph  Smyrna, 
le  heroine  eponvmus  of  the  ]dace,  who  had  a 
irine  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Melee. 
Smyrna  T^radite.    [Eprvsus.] 
SmynuMiif  tliiiis  (ifutpimimtf  k6Kwos,  3|^«vp> 
utrhs  K6\woti  O.  of  i$mir  or  Smyrmo),  the  great 
lit*  on  the  W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  at  the  bottom 
'   which  Smyrna  stands.    Iu  entrance  lies  be- 
<  r'«-n  Pr.  Melaena  (CI  Kara  Bmmm)  on  the  W., 
id   Phocae«  (Fokia)  en  the  K    Its  depth  was 
vrkoned   at    350  stadht     It  received   the  river 
:ennaa,    whence  it  was  called  Ilermhu  Simu 
E,yf£9tos  sr^vor).    It  is  sometimes  also  called 
<A^ov  srdAvof,  from  the  little  river  Meles,  on 
Lich  Old  Smyrna  stood. 
Sd&nes  (S^fft),  a  powerful  people  of  the  Can- 
cti«,  f^renied  by  a  king  who  could  bring  200,000 
Idiers  iato  the  field.    The  mountain  streams  of 
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the  country  contained  gold,  which  was  sepaialed 
by  collecting  the  water  in  sheep>skins,  whence  the 
matter-of-iact  interpreters  derived  the  legend  of  the 
golden  fleece.  According  to  Strabo,  the  habits  of 
the  people  were  snch  that  they  stood  in  remark- 
able need  of  other  **washinn.**  They  are  also 
called  Biuuii  and  Stuuiooeldii  (So^oi,  Soimvo. 
K6kxot\  and  their  hmd  Snaaia  (Immria), 

Uer&tat  (Imicpdnn),  L  The  celebrated  Athe- 
nian philosopher,  was  bon  in  the  demus  Alopece, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Athens,  B.C. 
469.  His  fiither  Sophroniicus  was  a  statuary; 
his  mother  Phaenarete  was  a  midwife.  In  his 
youth  he  followed  the  profession  of  his  fiither,  and 
attained  suiBcient  proficiency  to  have  executed  the 
group  of  clothed  Oraoes  which  was  preserved  in 
the  Acropolis,  and  was  shown  as  his  work  down 
to  the  time  of  Pansanias.  The  personal  qualities 
of  Socrates  were  marked  and  striking.  His  phy* 
sical  constitution  was  healthy,  robust,  and  en- 
during to  an  extraordinary  degree.  He  was  c^iable 
of  bearing  fiitigue  or  hardship,  and  indifferent  to 
heat  or  cold,  in  a  measure  which  astonished  all  his 
companions.  He  went  barefoot  m  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  even  during  the  winter  campaign  at  Po- 
tidaea,  under  the  seven  frosU  of  Thrace  ;  and  the 
same  homely  dothing  sufflced  for  him  in  winter  as 
well  as  in  summer.  His  ugly  physiognomy  ex- 
cited the  jests  both  of  his  friends  and  enemies, 
who  inform  us  that  he  had  a  fkt  nose,  thidc  lips, 
and  prominent  eyes  like  a  satyr  or  Silenus.  Of 
the  circumstances  of  his  life  we  are  almost  wholly 
ignorant:  he  served  as  an  hoplite  at  Potidaea,  De- 
lium,  and  Amphipolis  with  givat  credit  to  himself, 
He  seems  never  to  have  filled  any  political  office 
until  406,  in  which  year  he  was  a  member  of  the 
senate  of  Five  Hundred,  and  one  of  the  Pirtanes, 
when  he  refused,  on  the  occasion  of  the  trial  of  the 
6  generals,  to  put  an  unconstitutiona]  question  to 
the  vote,  in  spite  of  all  personal  hanrd.  He  die- 
played  the  same  moral  courage  in  refusing  to  obey 
the  order  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  Leon  the  Salaminian.  —  At  what  time 
Socmtes  relinquished  his  profisssion  as  a  statuary 
we  do  not  know;  but  it  is  certain  that  all  the 
middle  and  hiter  part  of  hit  life  at  least  was  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  self-imposed  task  of  teach- 
ing ;  excludinff  all  other  business,  public  or  pri- 
vate, and  to  the  neglect  of  all  means  of  fortune. 
But  he  never  opened  a  ichoot,  nor  did  he,  like  the 
sophists  of  his  time,  deliver  public  lectures.  Every- 
where, in  the  market-place,  in  the  gymnasia,  and 
in  the  workshops,  he  sought  and  found  opportuni- 
ties for  awakening  and  guiding,  in  boys,  youth, 
and  men,  moral  consciousness  and  the  impulse  after 
self>knowledge  respecting  the  end  and  vuue  of  our 
actions.  Hit  object,  however,  was  only  to  aid  them 
in  developing  the  germs  of  knowledge  which  were 
already  present  in  them,  not  to  communicate  to  them 
ready-made  knowledtre ;  and  he  therefore  professed 
to  practise  a  kind  of  mental  midwifeiy,  just  as  his 
mother  Phaenarete  exercised  the  corresponding  cor- 
poreal art  Unweariedly  and  inexonbly  did  he 
fight  against  all  fiilse  appearance  and  conceit  of 
knowledge,  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  correct 
knowledge.  Consequently  to  the  mentally  proud 
and  the  mentally  idle  he  appeared  an  intolerable 
bore,  and  of^n  experienced  their  bitter  hatred  and 
calumny.  This  was  probably  the  reifson  why  he 
was  selected  by  Aristophanes,  and  the  other  comic 
writers,  to  be  attacked  as  a  gttienl  rtpmautatiw 
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of  pMloMpkk^  and  riietariad  taidiiag ;  the  |iion 
a^  M  km  nuulDML  mA  aepvlsiTe  pkysiegnomy  ad- 
mitted  10  well  of  being  imitated  is  the  iDMk  whidi 
the  aeteff  wore.  The  andioMa  at  the  thaaitre 
woaM  moie  xcadil  j  noognaw  the  peealiar  fignre 
whieh  they  were  aoeaatoaed  to  aee  every  day  in 
the  BHKket-plaee,  than  if  Pndicat  or  Piotagona, 
whom  moai  of  then  did  net  Iedov  by  aight,  had 
ben  bienght  on  the  atage;  jmt waa  it  of  ancb 
importance  either  to  than  or  to  Aiiatophanea, 
iHiether  Saciatet  wat  npreaaotad  aa  taadiiag  what 
he  did  leaUy  taach,  or  iiBmhiig  ntteriy  diliereat. 
Attached  to  mm  ef  the  praifailing  partme,  So- 
cnttea  imuid  in  each  of  them  hia  ftiewdir  and  hia 
eoemiea.  Hated  and  tiwflntad  hy  CatkM,  Cha^ 
rides,  and  othen  among  the  Thirty  Tyianla,  who 
had  a  ipeeial  lefennoe  to  him  ia  the  deene  whieh 
they  iaraed,  ferbiddiag  the  taaehiqg  of  the  art  of 
oiatory,  he  wm  impeadbed  after  their  faauahmaDt 
and  by  their  opponeota.  An  ocator  named  Lyoon, 
andnpeel  (a  fi^nd  of  Thnayh^bn)  named  Heie^ 
tna,  had  miited  in  the  impeaahmant  with  tiie 
powerfol  dena^ogQe  Anytna,  an  emtitliMud  anta- 
goniat  of  the  aopkista  and  their  ayatan,  and  one  of 
the  leaden  of  the  band  wfaioh,  letting  out  from 
Phyle,  foieed  their  way  into  the  Piiaeoa,  and 
dvoYo  oat  the  Thii^  l^mata«  The  jndgea  eke 
are  doMsibed  aa  pemom  who  had  been  baaiebed, 
and  who  had  letuned  with  Thaaybalua.  The 
chief  Mtidea  of  impeMhmeot  wen^  that  Socatea 
WM  gniltyof  connipting  theyenth^and  of  deipieing 
the  tutelary  deitim  of  the  alate,  putting  in  their 
place  other  new  diTinitiei.  At  the  mme  tiam  it 
had  been  made  a  matter  ef  aocnaatien  agahiet  him, 

that  Critiaa,  the  most  mthleea  of  the  Tyranta^  had 
come  forth  from  hia  eehoel.  Soma  ezpreseions  of 
hia,  m  which  he  had  fonnd  tedt  with  liie  demo- 
cntical  mode  of  Meeting  by  let,  had  alsei  been 
brought  np  agunat  him ;  and  then  can  be  little 
doubt  that  use  was  made  of  hit  friendly  rahuiona' 
with  Thenmenes,  one  -of  the  nwat  infinentkl  ef  the 
Thirty,  with  Pkto'te  vncle  Channide^  who  Ml  by 
the  fide  of  Critias  in  the  atngg^  with  the  popu- 
lar party,  and  with  other  ariMocnta^in  ord^  to 
irritate  agamst  him  the  party  whieh  at  that  time 
WM  dominant  The  aubataaoe  of  the^eeeh  which 
Soemtes  deliTeied  in  hia  defence  is  pR>fanbly  pre- 
serred  by  Plato  in  the  pieoe  which  goM  under  the 
name  of  the  ''Apology  of  Seaatea.'*  Being  con- 
demned by  a  ma|ority  of  enly  6  Totee^  he  e» 
preaaea  the  oonriction  that  he  deserved  to  bemma- 
tained  at  the  pahlic  cost  in  the  Prytanenm,  and 
refiises  to  aoqfniesee  in  the  adjudication  of  impri- 
Bsnment,.  or  a  huge  fine,,  or  banishmenL  He  will 
Meant  to  nothing  move  than  a.fine  of  60  minae^  on 
the  aecnrity  of  Plato,  [Ciito,  and  other  frienda. 
Condemned  to  death  I7  the  jndgeat  who  wen  in* 
censed  by  thia  speech,  by  a  majority  cf  80  vdUn^ 
he  departa  from  them  with  the  peoteetation,  that 
he  would  mther  die  after  euch  a  defence  than  lire 
after  one  in  whidi  he  ehoidd  have  endeavoumd  to 
ezdte  their  pity.  The  sentence  of  death  could  not 
be  carried  into  execution  until  after  the  return  of 
liie  veesel  which  had  been  sent  to  Deloa  on  the 
periodical  Theorie  mission.  The  30  days  which 
intervened  between  its  retuin  and  the  oondenuur 
tion  of  Soemtes  wen  devoted  by  him  to  poetic 
attempta  (the  first  he  had  made  in  his  life),  and  to 
his  usual  oonvemtion  with  his  friends.  One  of 
these  ooavcnationsv  on  die  dutjr  of  obedience  to 
the  kni«|.Pialo  hse  nported  in  the  Orik^  fo  called 


after  the  fskhftl  foOewcr  of  Soentea,  wfaD  had  en- 
deavenred  witknt  aaceew  to  petnuad^  him  la 
make  his  escape.  In  Mothet^  inutatcd  or  wo^ad 
up  by  Plato  in  the  PAoado,  SoocatM  immcdiatcfy 
bejbie  he  dnudi  the  e^  oC  hemloik  dnyeWpad  ih* 
grounds  of  hia  inusovable  esnmtBon.«C  the  immai- 
tality  of  the  lenL  He  diadinth  oanpoaBeaad 
cheerfulness  in  hia 70th  yesn^  n.c.  39SL  Thm 
peculiarities  distn^nshed  Sesntenr^l.  Hia  htf 
litt  passed  in  eentsnted  pevurty  and*  in  pddic  die* 
lectKB^  of  which  w«  hare  abeac^  a|ietrm  2.  Ba 
persuaaian  of  aapeemlnUgienamaaaioik     Hbhad 

to  hear«  ewask^'from  lii 


,rL 


sea 


been 

childhood,  a 

menta  when  he  waa  about  to  act,  aa 
restmint,  but  nearer  in  the  wmy  of 
Such  prohibiteey  warning  wna  woot  to 
him  Tory  fiufaentlyynet  merely  om  groat*  but  aim 
on  anudl  iii?rMifTM^  int^^wwitipg  .wtmt  fan  wnaabM 
to  do  Of  to  myr    Though  l^ber^wutan  SMsk  of 
this  aa  the  Baeinon  or  Gmuua  of  T 
self  doea  net  pemnify  it,  but  tnain  it 
^  divine  sign,  n  proplielic  or 
He  waa  aecustsmed  not  only  to  ofaegr  it 
btttto  speak  of  it.pnbfidy  and  fimMfiniy  ta~ 
w  that  the  fret  WM  well  known  baab  to  hm 
and  to  hie  mmmissL    a.  Hia.yenKiirt>11iiitmln» 
giaalityv  hoCh  of  aobjeet*  and  of  aatfhDd»and  hi 
power  of  Btining  andisRii!^  the  gecm  of  iaqniv 
and  ratioeinstiBn  in  ^T^tfiTr    il*  wna  the  fc^  nin 
tutnedhis  thaug^  and  diaimsBMsia  dniiaailj  la 
the  subject  of  ethics^  and  WM  tlin 
that  *  the  prapsr  atndy  of  numUnd  in] 
the  philosi^hsn.who  pnredod  Inn 
enmimtfion  had  boM  Nalnn^  or  the 
one  undisdngnishnVle  whnl^  blesdiug 
oeaBegsny^  aatnnomy^  gaomotiy«  pat] 
pihyries^  Ac    In  disfussmg  edifenl  onljesla  So- 
crates employnd  thn  dinWtie  mothai,  ami  titaa 
laid  the  fimitdation  of  formal  kgae,  whmh  «m 
afterwarda  eipandad  by  Plnla,  < 
byAfistode.    The eKigaa%of aaoamni 
by  the  multe  he  aohiafed.    Ont  of  han 
toai  school  spnag,  not  ncnly'  Fbta^  UmsdCa 
heat,  but' all  the  other  leaden  oT 
latiouifor  the  neit^half  sMtniy^  and  all 
oontinned  the  gnat'liae  of 
down  to  later  thne*    Bndid  amd  tka^ 
aehoel  of  philewphtii  *-' ArialipyM  aari  tiie  €^ 
renaie  Antiithenee  and  IKsgsnea,  tin  int^af-tlBm 
called  the  Cynioe-*-all>  imnMtail  nana  or  hn 
directly  from  the  ttfmnlia  impTfnd'  bj  ^Btntni 
though  enh  foUownd  a  diiennt  vein  oC  tlmi^ 
Ethioa.  oontinned  to  be  what  fiarwUm  Iftd  ^ 
made  them,  a diatinctbnmch ef  jhilaanphj, 
side  of  which  poKtlmi  rhotoiic^  l<mio»  nal 
apeculationa  relating  to  man  and 
amused  theauelna^  all  of  them- 
well  aa  men  keenly  eantmresied* 
which  at  that-  tana  presented 
chann,and  still  len  of  attidBable 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  individaal 
Soontn  pennneatly  enlarfiBd  the 
proved  the  medbod,  and  madtiptied  the 
minds,  of  the  Qreeian  speeulatife  weald,  in  a  nm>- 
ner  never  since  paralleled.    Snhanqnrmt  phibiO' 
I^rs  may  have  had  a  mon  elahante  decttiB^ 
and  a  la^^  number  of  diaaipin  w4o  imSAed 
their  ideas ;  but  none  of  than  appKad  lie  eaee 
athaulating  methed^  with  the  saBan>  efiaacy,  and 
Mne  of  themsttusk out  of  oAet  mBdi<  timt  Sn 
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which  mU  light  to  origiBal  thought  — (A  grettt  i 
part  of  thii  artielo  it  taken  fMn  Mr.  Orote^ 
accooat  of  Soontaa  is  hia/fijtory  if  (Tretoa*)^* 
8.  Tha  ecelaaiaitical  hiatorian,  ymm  bom  at  Con- 
ataatinopla  about  a.  d.  379.  He  waa  a  papil  of 
Ammoaitta  aad  HeUadina,  aai  feHowed  tha  pvolba' 
•ion  of  an  advoeata  in  hia  nativa  city,  vhanca  ha  ia 
giimamad  Scfaolaatiaoi^  Tha  j?rtrftaiarffail  Hitk^f 
of  Soaataa  eztaadafrom  tha  leign  of  Conatantiaa 
the  Oiaat,  306»  to  that  of  tha  yaiuigar  ThaodaaiiB, 
439.  Ha  appear  to  hav«  bean  a  nnn  of  leaa 
bigotrj  than  aaat  of  his  aontaapocariaa,  and  tha 
very  dificnl^  of  datarmining  fnm  internal  eTi- 
denca  aoaM  pointa  of  Ida  raligiaua  belief,  may  be 
conaidaiad  aa  aigning  his  compantiva  libecality. 
His  histoiy  ia  divided  into  7  hooka.  His  work  is 
incladad  in  the  aditiona  of  tha  aneicnt  Greek  eecla- 
•iastical  histoiiana  by  Valaiins,-  Pans,  .1668 ;  ra- 
printed  atManti,  1677  ;  by  Raadiag»Cainb,  1 720. 
flftdftmi^  gen.  -onun  and  -aey  abo-ttm,gan.»i,aad 
-i,  gen.  -Omm  {rh  S^Ssjha  »  Mo/un|f|  Sodomita),  a* 
rery  ancient  city  of  Canaan,  in  the  beaatifal  Talley 
of  Siddim  (^  ZMofSrit),  cloaely  connected  with  Go- 
morrha,  over  which  and  the  other  3  *'citiaa  of  tha 
plain,**  tha  king  of  Sodona  aeema  ta  have  had  a 
sort  of  sapcamaay.  In  tha  book  of  Genasia  we 
find  theaa  citiea  as  anbject,  in  tha  tina  of  AhEn- 
bam,  to  tha  king  of  Ehun  and  hia  alliaa  (an  indi- 
cation of  the  early  snpremaey  in  W.  Asia  of  tha 
masten  of  the  Tigria  and  Kaphntea  lallcy),.  and 
their  attempt  ta  cast  off  the  yoke  waa  tha  oecaaion 
of  the  first  war  on  reaead.  (Gen.  st.)  Soon  after- 
wards, tha  aheminabia  sins  of  theaa  citiea  called 
down  tha  dirine  Tengaanca,  and  they  wan  all  de- 
stroyed by  fiia  from  heawn,  eaoeept  Zoar,  which 
was  spared  at  tha  intercession  of  Lot  The  beai»* 
tifol  Tslley  in  which  they  atood  waa  oTcrwhalmed 
by  the  Joedaa  and  converted  inta  the  Dead  Sea, 
whose  bitOBiinoBa  waava  still  bear  intnasa  to  tha 
existence  of  the  springs  of  aaphaltaa  (**  slime* 
pits  **  in  ow  Tersion)  of  which  tha  valley  of  Sid- 
dim  waa  fiiU.  It  uaed  to  be  aasamed  that,  before 
the  deetmetioo  of  tha  cities  of  tha  plaia,  the  Jor* 
dan  flawed  on  into  tha  Bad  Sen ;  bnt  this  haa 
been  shown  to  be,  if  not  physicaUy  i^poasiUa, 
most  improbable.  There  vraa  probably  alwaya  a 
lake  which  received  the  waters  both  of  tha  Jordan 
and  the  river  which  atill  flows  into  tha  S.  and  of 
the  Dead  Sea ;  and  tha  natua  of  the  change 
aeemi  to  have  conaisisd  in  tha  enlaigeBaant  of  thia 
lake  by  a  great  depressnn  of  tha  whole  valley. 
The  site  of  Sodom  waa  ptohably  neav  tha  S.  es- 
tremity  of  tha  lake. 

Boaoii  or  8— wfiii  JfilU,  daaghtar  of  Julia 
Maesa,  and  mother  of  Elagabahut  either  by  her 
huftband  Sextos  Varios  MaaDeUus*  or,  according  to 
the  report  indvatrioosly  cirraiatad  with  her  own 
consent,  by  Oamcalk.  After  tha  aeecasion  of  her 
SOD,  she  became  his  chosen  coonaeller,  and  seema 
to  have  eneoaiaged  aod  shared  his  follies  and  enor- 
mities. She  tMk  a  phNe  in  tha  senate,  whioh 
then,  for  tha  first  time,  witnessed  tha  intnision  of 
a  woman,  and  wm  henelf  the  preaident  of  a  sort  of 
female  parliament,  which  held  ita  sittings  in  the 
Quirinal,  and  published  edicts  isr  the  rcfpilation  of 
all  matters  connected  with  the  moimls,  dress,  eti- 
quette, and  aqaipage  of  tha  matrona.  She  was 
•lain  by  the  praetorians,  in  tharaima  of  her  son,  on 
the  Uth  of  March,  a.  d.  222. 

Sagfdiiiia  {i  lir^hmpii  or  iMrySiar^:  OldPeiw 
riaa,8aghdA :  X^im,  SotAmmI,  SavydioiW;  puts 
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of  Tvkttiam  and  Bohkotxh,  including  tha  district  still 
called  Sojfd\  the  N.E.  piovinae  of  the  andent 
Persian  Entire,  separated  on  the  S.  from  Bactriana 
and  Margiaaa  by  tha  upper  coarse  of  the  Oxua 
{Jikaim);  on  the  E.  and  N.  £ram  Seythia  by  tha 
Sogdii  Comedaram  and  Oacii  M.  {Ktura-Dagkt 
^Uoftm-aad  Ak  71^)  and  by  the  upper  coutm  of 
the  Jaastea  {Sikotm) ;  and  bounded  on  the  N.W. 
by  the  great  deserts  £.  of  the  £to  of  AfoL  Tha 
S.  part  of  tha  oaontry  was  fertila  and  pepoloua. 
It  waa  conqiwad  by  Cyrus,  and  afterwards  by 
Alexander,  both  of  whoa  maiked  the  axtrema 
limits  of  their  advance  by  citiea  on  the  Jazartea, 
CyrBaehata  and  Alaaaadraschafta*  After  tha  Ma- 
cedonian conquest,  it  waasubjeet  to  tha  kings,  finl 
of  Syria,  and  then  of  Baetria,  till  it  waa  ovetnm 
by  tha  barbariann.  Tha  nativaa  of  the  country 
wars  a  wild  wariika  people  of  the  great  Ariaaiaoa, 
resembling'  tha  Bafttianfr  in  their  chaactar  and 
customs. 

SogdUBnf  (Soy&air^),  waa  one  of  tha  iUegiti- 
mata  aons  of  Artaxaixaa  I.  Longimanni.  The 
latter,  on  his  death  in  &  &  425,  was  succeeded  by 
hia  legitimate  son  Xerxes  II.,  but  this  monarch, 
after  a  reign  of  only  2  months,  was  murdered  by 
Sogdianus,  who  now  bacamo  king.  Sogdianua, 
howavas,  was  mnrdered  in  his  tun,  after  a  reig^ 
of  7  montha,  by  his  brother  Ochua.  Ochaa  rsiffoad 
under  the  name  of  Darius  II. 

Sogdii  Xcmtea.    [SoomaNA]. 

ScO.    [HnuM.] 

851i  or  Sotoe  (2tf\a4).  1.  (Ethnic,  loTUt^r,  So- 
lensis :  Mezetlu^  Ru.),  a  city  on  tha  coast  of  Calieia, 
between  the  rivers  Lamus  and  Cydaus,  said  to 
have  bean  ooiomsed  by  Amvas  and  Lydiana  finan 
Rhodea.  It  was  a  flourishing  ciiy  in  tha  timo  of 
Alexander,  who  fined  its  pe^le  200  talenta  lor 
their  adhcaion  to  tha  Persians.  The  city  was  da* 
stroyad  by  Tigamas,  who  probably  transplanted 
the  inhabitants  to  Tigranocarta.  Pompey  rsstoiad 
the  city  after  his  war  with  the  pirates,  and  peopled* 
it  with  tha  survivors  of  the  defeated  bands ;  and- 
from  this  time  forth  it  was  called  PomptiiGfoUA 
(IIe^in|i«^oXij).  It  waa  celebmted  in  litemry 
history  aa  the  birthpbae  of  the  Stoic  {diiloeophec 
Chiysippua,  of  tha  comic  poet  Philemoo,  and  of 
the  astrononMr  sud  poetAzatas*  Its  name  haa 
been  curioualy  perpetuated  in  the  gammatical  word 
iolteitm  (soloecismaa),  which  is  said  to  have  been, 
firet  applied  to  tha  corrupt  dialect  of  Greek  •pokan 
by  tha  iahabitanta  of  thi^  city,  or.  as  some  say,  of  , 
Soli  ia  Cypn]a.i»2l  (Ethnic,  S^Aiot;  Aligwa^  ia 
tha  valley  of  ^as,  Ru.),  a  considerable  sea-port 
town  in  the  W.  part  of  the  M.  coast  of  Cyprus,  on 
a  little  river.  According  to  some,  it  was  a  colony 
of  the  Athenians;  while  others  ascribed  its  erection 
to  a  native  prinoe  acting  under  the  advice  of  Solon, 
and  others  to  Selon  hinuelf :  the  last  account  is 
doubtless-  an  error.  It  had  temples  of  Isis  and 
Aphroditev  and  there  were  mines  in  ita  vicinity. 

mirinlnia,  a  town  in  Roman  Oerroany  (tha 
Agri  Decumate*)  on  the  mountain  Pirns,  where 
Valentinian  gained  a  victory  over  the  Alemanni  in 
A.  D.  869,  probably  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  tha 
modem  Hetdelbers. 

ftollniii,  0.  JtUlttf,  tbe  author  of  a  geographical 
compendium,  divided  into  .57  chapters,  contaiuing  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  world  as  known  to  the  anoents, 
divenified  by  historical  notices,  remarks  on  the 
origin,  habits,  religious  rites  and  eocial  condition  d 
various  nations  aoumenUad     Tha  anangemant, 
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■ad  frequently  tbe  rery  words,  are  deriyed  ^rom 
the  Nfttaral  Hiitoiy  of  Pliny,  but  little  knowledge, 
care,  or  judgment,  are  difplayed  in  the  lelectitHi. 
We  know  nothing  of  Solinni  hinuelf,  hot  he 
mutt  hare  lived  nher  the  reign  of  Alexander  Se- 
▼enu,  and  before  that  of  Constantine.  He  may 
perhaps  be  placed  about  a.  d.  238.  We  learn  from 
the  first  of  2  pre&tory  addresses,  that  an  edition  of 
the  work  had  already  passed  into  cireolation,  in  an 
imperfect  state,  without  the  consent  ox  knowledge 
of  the  anthor,  under  the  appellation  CoUeetanea  Re- 
mm  MemaratiUum,  while  on  the  2nd,  rerised,  cor- 
rected, and  published  by  himself,  he  bestowed  the 
more  ambitious  title  of  Polj^Utor  ;  and  hence  we 
find  the  treatise  designated  in  seTeral  MSS.  as  C. 
Julii  SoUni  GrammaHei  Polyhirior  ah  ipso  tdiius  et 
recogiajtiu.  The  moat  notable  edition  is  that  of  Sal- 
masius,  published  at  Utrecht  in  1689,  prefixed  to 
his  ^Plinianae  Exercitationes,**  the  whole  form- 
ing 2  laxve  folio  yolumes. 

B6lia  Fonf.    [Oasik,  No.  S.] 

861ia  Lmu  {Xifuni  'HtXloio),  a  lake  in  the  fitr 
£.,  from  which,  in  the  old  mythical  system  of  the 
world,  the  sun  arose  to  make  his  duly  course 
through  heaTen.  Some  of  the  matteiwof-fiict  expo- 
sitors identified  it  with  the  Caspian  Sea.  Another 
lake  of  the  same  name  waa  imagined  by  some  of 
the  poets  in  the  far  W.,  into  which  the  tun  sank 
at  night. 

85!if]Coiis.    [SoLOXR.] 

flSlif  Pnmumtoxiiim  (CUcpa  'HXfov  2ep& :  Ra$ 
Anfir)^  a  promontory  of  Arabia  Felix,  near  the 
middle  of  toe  Persian  Oul£ 

80I06.     [Sou]. 

8dl5ia  {1o\6w :  C  Cbaft'a,  Amb.  Ra»  d  Hon- 
dtk\  a  promontory  running  fat  out  into  the  sea,  in 
the  S.  part  of  the  W.  coast  of  Mauretania.  He- 
rodotus believed  it  to  be  the  W.-most  headland  of 
all  Libya.  Upon  it  waa  a  Phoenician  temple  of 
Poseidon.  The  later  geographers  under  the 
Romans  mention  a  Xons  Sollf  (*HMov  ipos)^ 
which  appears  to  be  the  same  spot,  its  name  being 
probably  a  corruption  of  the  Greek  name. 

8515n  (S^Awv),  the  celebrated  Athenian  legis- 
lator, was  bom  about  b.  c.  638.  His  father  Exe- 
MStides  was  a  descendant  of  Codrus,  and  his  mother 
was  a  cousin  of  the  mother  of  Pisistratus.  Exe- 
cestides  had  seriously  crippled  his  resources  by  a 
too  prodigal  expenditure  ;  and  Solon  consequently 
found  it  either  necessary  or  convenient  in  his 
youth  to  betake  himself  to  the  life  of  a  foreign 
trader.  It  is  likely  enough  that  while  necessity 
compelled  him  to  seek  a  livelihood  in  some  mode 
or  other,  his  active  and  inquiring  spirit  led  him  to 
select  that  pursuit  which  would  furnish  the  amplest 
means  for  its  gratification.  Solon  early  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  poetical  abilities.  His  first 
effusions  were  in  a  somewhat  light  and  amatory 
ftrain,  which  afterwards  gave  way  to  the  more 
dignified  and  earnest  purpose  of  inculcating  pro- 
found reflections  or  sage  advice.  So  widely  indeed 
did  his  reputation  spread,  that  he  was  ranked  as 
one  of  the  famous  7  sages,  and  his  name  appears 
in  all  the  lists  of  the  7.  The  occasion  which  first 
brought  Solon  prominently  forward  as  an  actor  on 
the  political  stage,  was  the  contest  between  Athens 
and  Megara  respecting  the  possession  of  Salamis. 
The  ill  success  of  the  attempts  of  the  Athenians  to 
make  themselves  masters  of  the  island,  had  led  to 
the  enactment  of  a  law  forbidding  the  writing  or 
saying  anything  to  urge  the  Athenians  to  renew 
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the  contest.  Solon,  indignant  at  thk  diifaeo^cnVf 
renunctation  of  their  dauna,  hit  upon  &e  der^  ' 
feigning  to  be  mad ;  and  causing  a  report  cf  b 
condition  to  be  spread  ova  the  dty,  he  n^  l  */ 
the  agora,  and  there  recited  a  short  eh^  poes  t 
100  lines,  in  which  he  called  upon  the  A^ei^vN 
to  retrieve  their  disgrace  and  recooqiwr  thf  V 
ukauL   Pisistiatas  (who,  however,  nmstW^V: 
extremely  young  at  the  time)  came  to  the  piv:'. 
of  his  kmsman  ;  the  poaiUammoas  Iiw  wa>  r^ 
scinded  ;  war  was  declared ;  and  Solon  lib> 
appointed  to  conduct  it.      The  MeganansT'^ 
driven  out  of  the  ishnd,  bat  a  tedioos  war  «rv  1 
which  waa  finally  tetUed  by  the  aihitnt:^' 
Sparta.    Both  parties  appealed,  in  8<ipp<<rt  «-f  r 
claim,  to  the  authority  of  Homer ;  and  it  vss  i 
rently  believed  in  antiquity  that  Solon  had  sc^^ 
titiously  inserted  the  line  (/Z.  ii.  558)  which  t:- 
of  Ajax  as  ranging  his  ships  with  the  Atben  1 
The  Spartans  decided  in  fisvour  of  the  Atlr.x 
about  B.  c  59$.      Solon  himself  probablv,  -^ 
one  of  those  who  received  grants  of  land  is  ^ 
mis,  and  this  may  account  for  his  being  \frr.< 
Salaminian.      Soon  after  these  events  (aW  ' 
Solon  took  a  leading  part  in  promoting  host-  - 
on  behalf -of  Delphi  against  Ciirha,  snd  im 
mover  of  the  decree  of  the  Amphictyons  fcj  ^■ 
war  was  declared.      It  does  not  appear,  hosr  ^ 
what  active  part  he  took  in  the  war.    Acer. 
to  a  common  story,  which  however  reits  rc!- 
the  authority  of  a  late  writer,  Solon  hasta<^'  ' 
surrender  of  the  town  by  canting  the  wat^   ' 
Plistus  to  be  poisoned.     It  was  about  the  tr' 
the  outbreak  of  this  war,  that,  in  conseqn"* 
the  distracted  state  of  Attica,  which  was  if" 
civil  commotions,  Solon  was  called  upon  b;  ' 
parties  to  mediate  between  them,  and  allevis::  '■'■• 
miseries  that  prevailed.      He  was  chosoi  y-'' 
594,  and  under  that  legal  title  was  mrest^i  ^' 
unlimited  power  for  adopting  such  measnn^  ri 
exigencies  of  the  state  demanded.   In  foIE^^^ ' 
the  task  entrusted  to  him,  Solon  addressed  b^^ 
to  the  relief  of  the  existing  distress.  This  ht  ff - ' 
with  the  greatest  discretion  and  success  V  - 
celebrated  disburdening  ordtRouee  (tf-cnr^x^^  < 
measure  consisting  of  various  distinct  pro^-;  '- 
calculated  to  relieve  the  debtors  with  as  i:U 
fiingement  as  possible  on  the  claims  of  the  v? '" 
creditors.     The  details  of  this  measuFp,  hc^- 
are  involved  in  considerable  unc^laintr.    ^ 
know  that  he  depreciated  the  coinage,  maki*^: " 
mina  to  contain  100  drachmae  inst<»ul  of  73 ;  " 
is  to  say,  73  of  the  old  drachmae  producfd  1'" 
the  new  coinage,  in  which  obligations  were  i 
discharged  ;   so  that  the  debtor  sayed  rath'^r  r^ 
than  a  fourth  in  every  payment.  The  sacces  c  ** 
Seisachtheia  procured  for  Solon  such  confid*r<r»  - 
popularity  that  he  was  further  chaijrd  wi:H  t^ 
task  of  entirely  remodelling  the  constitntion- 
a  preliminary  step,  he  repealed  all  the  ^^\ 
Draco  except  those  relating  to  bloodshed.    *  - 
limits  only  allow  us  to  glance  at  the  pno<^?- 
features  of  the  constitution  established  by  Sc  - 
This  constitution  was  based  up<m  the  tiin>^^ 
principle,  that  is,  the  title  of  citixens  tothe  hoc.  •? 
and  offices  of  the  state  was  regulated  ^^ /'-^ 
wealth.     All  the  citizens  were  distrihuted  u:^  ] 
classes.     The  Ist  class  consisted  of  thwc  wb"  '^^ 
an  annual  income  of  at  least  500  nedimni  /  "^-^ 
or  liquid  produce  (equivalent  to  500  dnu:'>n"^^ 
medimnns  being  reckoned  at  a  drachma),  ami  ^*^ 
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caWtd  Pmiatootiomtdimm,  The  2nd  diM  oonaiitod 
of  those  whoM  iocomet  nmged  between  300  and 
500  medimni  or  drachmae,  and  were  called  HipptiM 
('Imrf If,  'Iw^s),  from  their  being  able  to  keep  a 
hors«',  and  bound  to  perfonn  muitaiy  lerrice  at 
caraliy.  The  Srd  claM  coneitted  of  those  whoae 
incomet  raried  between  200  and  300  medimni  or 
drachmae,  and  were  tenned  ZmgUae  (Zevyirai). 
The  4th  clau  included  all  whoae  property  fell 
short  of  200  medimni  or  drachmae,  and  bore  the 
name  of  T%tU$.  The  firat  3  daiaea  were  liable  to 
direct  taxation,  in  the  ibnn  of  a  gradoated  inoome 
tax.  A  direct  tax,  however,  was  an  eztraordinaiy, 
and  not  an  annual  payment.  The  4th  daM  were 
exempt  from  direct  taxei,  bat  of  eooiae  they,  aa 
well  aa  the  rest,  were  liable  to  iadinet  taxes.  To 
Solon  was  ascribed  the  institution  of  the  Bcmk 
{$ovK(i\  or  deliberatiTe  assembly  of  Four  Hundred, 
100  members  being  elected  firam  each  of  the  4 
tribes.  He  greatly  enlarged  the  functions  of  the 
Ecdena  (^icic\i|<rfa),  which  no  doubt  existed  b»* 
fore  his  time,  though  it  probably  possessed  scarcely 
more  power  than  the  assemblies  which  we  find  de- 
scribed in  the  Homeric  poems.  He  gave  it  the 
right  of  electing  the  archons  and  other  magistrates, 
aiid,  what  was  eren  more  important,  made  the 
archons  and  magistrates  aocountaUe  directly  to  it 
when  their  year  of  office  was  expired.  He  also 
gave  it  what  was  equivalent  to  a  veto  upon  any 
propoted  measure  of  the  Boule,  though  it  could 
not  itself  originate  any  measure,  besides  the 
arrangement  of  the  general  political  relations  of 
the  people,  Solon  was  the  author  of  a  great  variety 
of  special  Uws,  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
arranged  in  any  systematic  manner.  Those  re- 
lating to  debtors  and  creditors  have  been  already 
referred  to.  Several  had  for  their  object  the  en- 
couragement of  trade  and  manufactures.  Foreign 
settlers  were  not  to  be  naturalised  as  citisens  un- 
Ie«s  they  carried  on  some  industrious  pursuit.  If 
a  father  did  not  teach  his  son  somo  trade  or  pro- 
fession, the  son  was  not  liable  to  maintain  his 
father  in  his  eld  age.  The  council  of  Areopagus 
had  a  general  power  to  punish  idleness.  Solon 
forbade  the  exportation  of  all  produce  of  the  Attic 
soil  except  olive  oil  He  was  the  first  who  gave 
to  those  who  died  childless  the  power  of  disposing 
of  their  property  by  will  He  enacted  several 
laws  relating  to  marriage,  especially  with  regard  to 
heiresses.  The  rewarSi  which  he  appomted  to  be 
ffiven  to  victors  at  the  Olympic  and  Isthmian 
games  are  for  that  age  unusually  laige  (600 
drachmae  to  the  former  and  100  to  the  latter). 
One  of  the  most  curious  of  his  regulations  was  that 
which  denounced  atimia  against  any  citisen,  who,  on 
the  outbreak  of  a  sedition,  remained  nentiml  The 
laws  of  Solon  were  inscribed  on  wooden  rollers 
(^o»tf )  a&d  triangular  tablets  (icvpCcif ),  and  wers 
set  up  at  first  in  the  Acropolis,  afterwards  in  the 
Prytaneum.  The  Athenians  were  also  indebted 
to  Solon  for  some  rectification  of  the  calendar. 
It  is  said  that  Solon  exacted  from  the  PMple  a 
solemn  oath,  that  they  would  observe  his  laws 
without  alteration  for  a  certain  space — 10  years 
according  to  Herodotus —  100  years  according  to 
•iher  accounts.  It  is  related  that  he  was  himsdf 
aware  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  leave  many 
imperfections  in  his  system  and  code.  He  is  said 
to  have  spoken  of  his  laws  as  being  not  the  best, 
but  the  best  which  the  Athenians  would  have  re- 
ceived.   After  ha  had  completed  his  task,  being. 
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we  a)«  told,  greatly  annoyed  and  troubled  by  these 
who  came  to  him  with  all  kinds  of  complaints, 
suggestions  or  criticisms  about  his  laws,  in  order 
that  he  might  not  himself  have  to  propose  any 
change,  he  absented  himself  from  Athens  for  ten 
years,  after  he  had  obtained  the  oath  above  re- 
ferred to.  He  first  visited  £gypt ;  and  from  thence 
proceeded  to  Cyprus,  where  he  was  received  with 
great  distinction  by  Philocyprus,  king  of  the  little 
town  of  Aepea.  Solon  penuaded  the  king  to  re- 
move from  tne  old  site,  and  build  a  new  town  oe 
the  plain.  The  new  settlement  was  called  Soli,  in 
hmiour  of  the  illustrious  visitor.  He  is  further 
said  to  have  visited  Lydia  $  and  his  interview  with 
Croesus  was  one  of  the  most  oelebrated  stories  in 
antiquity.  [CaoBSUS.]  During  the  absencs  of 
Solon  the  old  dissensions  were  renewed,  and  shortly 
after  his  arrival  at  Athens,  the  supreme  power 
was  seised  by  Pisistratus.  The  tyrant,  after  his 
usurpation,  is  said  to  have  paid  considerable  court 
to  Solon,  and  on  various  occasions  to  have  solicited 
his  advice,  which  Solon  did  not  withhold.  Solon 
probably  died  about  ft58,  two  years  after  the  over- 
throw of  the  constitution  at  the  age  of  80.  There 
was  a  story  current  in  antiquity  that,  by  his  own 
directions,  his  ashes  were  collected  and  scattered 
round  the  island  of  Sahmus.  Of  the  poems  ef 
Solon  several  fragments  remain.  They  do  not 
indicate  any  great  degree  of  imaginative  power, 
but  their  style  is  vigorous  and  sim^e.  Those  Umt 
were  called  forth  by  special  emergencies  appear  to 
have  been  marked  by  no  small  degree  of  energy. 
The  fragments  of  thcee  poems  are  incorporated  in 
the  collections  of  the  Greek  gnomic  poets;  and 
there  is  also  a  separate  edition  of  them  by  Bach, 
Lngd.  Bat.  1825. 

NlIU  (SoAovf,  -oSrroff,  contr.  of  SoA^it :  3e- 
Aerrirat),  called  Boluttom  fSoIentinns)  by  the 
Romans,  an  ancient  town  on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily 
between  Panonnus  and  Thermae. 

flSjfaa  (vA  2<(AvAui).  l.  (Tahtai^Zhgk),  ^ 
mountain  range  which  runs  parallel  to  the  £.  coast 
of  Lycia,  and  is  a  S.  continuation  of  M.  Climax. 
Sometimes  the  whole  range  is  called  Climax,  and 
the  name  of  Solyma  is  given  to  its  highest  pcekj^ 
9.  Another  name  of  Jsrusaluc. 

BfiLjhnl    [Lrcu.] 

Bomaui  (9mvot\  the  personification  and  god  of 
sleep,  is  described  as  a  brother  of  Death  (ddMres, 
mon),  and  as  a  son  of  Night  In  works  of  art. 
Sleep  and  Death  are  represented  alike  as  two 
youths,  sleeping  or  holding  inverted  torches  in 
their  hands.    [Moesl] 

SoatlllS  (/sonxo),  a  river  in  Venetia  in  the  N. 
of  Italy,  rising  in  the  Camic  Aipe  and  ftlling  into 
the  Sinus  Tergeetinus  £.  of  Aquileia. 

BAp&tar  (S^iravpes).  1.  Of  Papbos,  a  writer 
of  parody  and  burlesque  (^iM^vypdfer),  who 
flourished  from  B.&  328  to  283.  ^^  9.  Of  Apamca, 
a  distinguished  sophist,  the  head  for  some  time  of 
the  school  of  Plotinns,  was  a  disciple  of  lambli* 
chns,  after  whose  death  (before  a.  d.  330)  he 
went  to  Constantinople.  Here  he  enjojred  the 
lavour  and  personal  friendship  of  Constantino,  who 
alierwards,  however,  put  him  to  death  (between 
A.  o.  380  and  337)  fimn  the  motive,  as  was  alleged, 
of  giving  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  own  coo- 
version  to  Caristianity.  Then  are  several  gram- 
matical and  rhetorical  works  extant  tmder  the 
name  of  Sopater,  but  the  best  critics  ascribe  these 
to  a  younger  Sopater,  mentioned  below.  «>  9.  The 
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yoongtr  wpkNt,  cf  Apanw,  or  ef  AloHndik,  it 
■mnwted  to  have  lived  «bo>t  200  jokb  ktcr  tkan 
tlM  fiBmer.  Batidas  hk  cstuit  woik*  tkm^y 
aUnded  to^  Photiw  hM  pmervad  an  «xtact  tf  a 
work,  Mtided  ihm  EKihHeal  SKtmeU  (^n^), 
wiiieh  contaiiied  a  vast  varioty  of  £mI8  and  fig- 
aaatf,  coilertad  fiam  a  gnat  Baaiber  of  aothan. 
Tha  nmaiaa  of  kia  rhetorical  wotka  aia  eantaiiMd 
in  Wali*i  BkHtrm  OnmL 

HphfaS  (SMfiHft,  later  li#faF^>a  dittriet  of 
AnMnk  Majar,  lying  batwaen  tho  angaa  of  Anti- 
tnuns  and  Mmiui;  anpanrtad  from  Malitoae  in 
Anaania  Minor  by  tbe  Enpiuataa,  fkom  Maaopo- 
tnnia  by  tba  Antitaaraa^  and  from  tbe  £.  part  of 
Amwnia  MMar  bj  tlia  rifer  Nymphin.  In  the 
tima  of  the  Greek  kings  of  ^rrk,  it  formed,  lo- 
pjothar  widi  the  adjaoent  dia triet  of  Aeilaaene,  an 
mdepandent  W.  AriaaDian  kiagdam,  wUeh  was 
oabdned  and  anitad  to  the  raat  of  Annnia  by 
Tinanaa. 

MphHiH  (»i6f  rtas X  a  oomic  poet  of  the  nuddle 
ooaMdy,  was  a  native  of  Sicyon  or  of  Thebaic  and 
flooriahad  idwut  B.C.  S48. 

BSpUMaa  (So^ottXi^t).  1.  The  adebmtad  t». 
gio  paet,  waa  bom  at  Coknoa,  a  village  little  flNte 
than  a  mile  to  the  N.  W.  of  AtboM,  B.C  49S. 
He  vraa  30  yean  younger  than  AaeehyhM,  and  15 
yean  oldor  than  JBaripides.  Hia  liiUhei'a  naow 
waa  Sophilas,  or  Sophilhia,  of  whoae  oeodition  in 
life  we  kaow  nothing  Ibroertain;  bat  it  ia  aUar  that 
Sophoelas  received  an  edMation  not  inferior  to 
that  af  the  aona  of  tho  moot  distiagaiahod  cittaena 
of  Atheni.  To  both  of  the  two  leading  branches 
af  Greek  eduoatiooy  mnaic  and  gymnaatica,  he  waa 
carefolly  trained,  and  in  both  ho  gained  the  priae 
of  ft  garland.  Of  the  akill  which  ha  had  attained 
in  muaic  and  dancing  in  hia  16th  year,  and  of  the 
perfection  of  hia  bodily  fivrm,  we  have  aonclaaive 
evidence  in  tho  Cut  tint,  when  the  AtheniaM 
were  auembled  in  aolenm  featival  aionnd  the 
trephy  which  they  had  aet  ap  in  Salarais  to  cele- 
boato  thear  vietay  over  the  fleet  of  Xecxea,  So- 
phodea  waa  choaan  to  lead,  naked  and  with  lyre 
in  hand,  the  ehoma  which  danced  abont  the  tnphy, 
and  aang  the  aongs  of  triumph,  480.  Hia  fint 
appearance  aa  a  dnmatist  took  place  in  468,  under 
peculiarly  intereatug  circumatanoaa ;  not  only  from 
the  fiict  that  Sophodaa,  at  the  ago  of  27,  cnae  for- 
ward aa  the  rival  of  the  veteran  Aaachylui,  whoee 
iapremaey  had  been  maintaiaad  during  an  entire 
ffeneration,  but  alao  from  the  character  of  the 
judgea.  Tho  aolenmitiea  of  the  Great  DMmyaia 
were  rendered  more  impoaiag  by  the  ooeaaion  of 
the  return  of  Cimon  from  hia  ezpeditioa  to  Scyros, 
bringing  with  him  the  bonea  of  Theaeua.  Public 
expectation  waa  so  axdted  reapacting  the  approach- 
ing draantic  oanteat,  and  party  feeling  ran  ao  high, 
^at  Apaephion,  the  Archon  Epooymaa,  whoae 
duty  it  waa  to  appoint  the  judges,  had  not  yet 
Tontared  to  pnoaed  to  the  final  act  of  drawiag  the 
lota  far  their  election,  when  Cimon,  with  hia  9 
colleagues  in  the  command,  having  entered  the 
theatre,  the  Archon  detained  them  at  tbe  altar, 
«ad  adminiataced  to  them  the  oath  appointed  fer 
the  judgea  in  tbe  dramatic  oonteata.  Their  de- 
««on  waa  in  &««»  of  Sophodaa,  who  received 

a1  k 'i  **'"•.'  *^  *^^^  *»n^y  t»«n«  awarded  to 
h«  wrA"*^  '^^  ^«»  »  mortified  at  hia  defeat  that 
eLchV'uT  •?^.  "^•^  **»  Sidly.  From  this 
aSJ  aS2^?^?i  ^^  '^  "prem^:/  of  the  Athe- 
"^^a  'tag^  until  a  fonnidahle  rival  aroae  in  Euri- 


pidaa,  wha  gained  tlB  first  pne  fer  the  fint  fiac 
in  441.  !Fhayear4IOiBnHMt  inpartsatmn 
the  peet%  Mfe.  In  the  apoog  of  that  yesr  ^ 
broqghtout  the  earliest  af  bis  eztsnt  drsaai,  tbe 
^alyoM,  a  pky  whkh  gsra  the  AtheaJaai  nA 
aatiafaotian,  aapadaEy  an  aaeoMt  of  the  p'ditial 
wiadam  it  disj^ayad,  that  ^ay  appaiatod  bin  ov 
of  the  tan  sMyi,af  whflB  Pdiokes  aai  the  cbH 
in  the  waraoanst  Sanoa,  It  would  seem  time 
this  war  Soi^oaka  neither  ohcaiaed  nsr  ioagkt  fa 
any  ■flitary  rapmalicn ;  heiaBepreaatedsigoai- 
hanwarBdly  irpeariag  the  jodgaMat  af  Penee 
ooBoani^g  hin,  that  ha  andrntaod  theaabats 
paetry,  but  mt  the  caannnding  af  an  la?. 
The  femily  disaenaiona  vhidi  trouUed  kis  m 
year^nraoonnaetad  with  a  wdlrknovn  and  b» 
tifdl  aloiy.  Hia  fiuaily  coniBted  af  two  laa 
lophan,  the  oflbpring  af  Nioeatrate,  vko  «» i 
free  Athenian  waasnn,  and  Ariston,  hii  m  r 
ThooTMof  Sieyan;  saidAxisfean  bads  con  nas 
Sophedes,  for  whoas  Us  gnndfeiher  ihovd  » 
greatsat  aiJMtiao.  lophon,  i^a«  Wtbean 
of  Atkeas  hia  fether^  ikhtfiil  heiiv  jcsU^i^ 
love  for  the  yonqg  Sephadas,  and  wpftt^^ 
that  Sophodaa  parpoaad  to  baitow  apon  kUpe^ 

aan  n  large  pvopoitioa  af  hia  propoty,  ii  ^^ 

have  anasmonad  hia  fiither  bafeae  the  PbaMa 
who  aaem  to  havahnd  a  sort  of  jarisdictiniD  &B^ 

a&in,  on  tha  dniga  that  hia  nindaai  iife>< 
by  old  i«e.  Aa  hia  only  lefly,  Sephtda  » 
dained,  '*  If  I  am  Sophodea,  I  aai  astK^a 
nyadf ;  nad  if  J  am  beaide  myself  I  sbvo 
phodM;''  and  then  he  read  frm  hii  Om^' 
Oafenaa,  whkh  wm  latdj  written,  bat  B<t  fC 
brought  out,  tkm  aB^gaifioant^aradai,  bejiBar' 

Eilwwmf,  {«pCy  rnoic  x^pas, 
whereupon  the  judgea  at  onoe  dJawiiMfd  ikvf- 
and  rebuked  I<^on  fat  hia  nadatifiBl  «a^* 
Sophedes  forgave  his  sen,  and  it  is  piobftUr  "^ 
the  recandliation  waa  srfened  to  in  the  liaettts 
OedipMBml  Qdamm,  whasa  Ant^oae  {M  ^ 
her  fetber  to  fergive  Polynioea,  as  other  &a^ 
had  ben  induced  to  forgive  thdr  bad  c&i:^< 
( w.  1 1 92,  folL).  Sophodea  died  nan  sft^<> 
in  406,  in  hia  90th  year.  AUdtonrieo»i0^ 
of  hia  death  and  foneal  aioaf  a  ficmioeii^ 
poetical  oamplavion.  According  to  fsne  vf-* 
he  was  chokad  by  a  grape ;  another  tmtawf^ 
that  in  a  public  redtntion  of  the  AaUge"  ^' ** 
mined  his  voice  so  long  wiihent  a  paa^  ^ 
throqgh  the  wedkneaa  of  antreme  age,  be  'ii^* 
breath  and  hia  life  tcfether  ;  while  othcaisff'^ 
hia  death  to  exoesaive  joy  at  obtainiag  •  ^  ^ 
By  the  anivcrsal  consent  of  the  bast  cntia.  >*  I 
of  andent  and  af  modem  tinm,  the  var^*^; 
Sophodea  ace  the  pmf ectim  of  theOtec^^ 
The  subjecto  and  style  of  Sophodei  sR  t^ 
while  those  of  Aeachylns  are  asKotialir  ^ 
The  latter  excite  terror,  pity,  sad  sdmim-  *  * 
we  view  them  at  adistance  ;  the  former  britf  ^^ 
same  feelinga  home  to  the  heart,  with  theadd» 
of  lympathy  and  adf^^atioo.  No  io^'^J 
human  being  nsn  inu^pne  hkntelf  is  ^'.  f^^ 
of  Prametheus,  or  derive  a  paseoal  waminf  ^ 
the  Crimea  and  fsto  of  Cljtemnesin ;  botnen  ^ 
can,  in  feding,  ahare  the  uiS4eroM  «( Asf2^ 

in  giving 

and 

Oed 

Aeschylus,  the  sn&icra  aie  the  vicuu  ^  "^  ' 
ezonble  destiny ;  but  Sophedes  bMgi  ^^  ^ 
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ninentlj  intt  twit  tbtte  fiu)to  of  thair  own,  whi^ 
form  one  elnaeBt  of  tke  dMti»j  of  wUch  tkej  are 
the  rietiiBi,  and  io  nore  hMMit  apon  inciikalisg,  at 
the  leiMB  taoglit  bj  their  woia,  tkat'wiw  <«lniineii 
and  modeialioD,  in  dteiree  and  aclMBS,  in  pro* 
iperit]r  and  advenity,  which  tho  Ofeak  poaCa  and 
philoeophert  celebn^  under  the  aana  of  wifpo 
f^ni.    On  the  other  hand,  he  sorer  deaeandi  to 
that  level  to  which  Saripidv  bre^ht  down  the 
art,  the  oxbSbidon  of  hnoiBi  paaaon  and  lofcring 
for  &e  men  parpoee  of  exdtiag  aaeotian  in  the 
iptclatofi,  a|iatt  noin  ti  aieial  flid*     Awb  dnnnDce 
between  ^e  2  poote  is  iHmtwtod  bj  the  mjmg  of 
Sopboclei,  that  **  he  hiaueif  Npraoented  men  aa 
they  oQght  to  be,  bat  Enipidea  cxUbitad  them  ai 
they  are.**    The  noinfaor  of  playt  aioribad  to  So- 
phoelra  wae  139.    He  oontenM  not  only  with 
Aeschylu  and  Euripidoa,  bat  alio  with  Cboeiilae, 
Arittiaa,  Agatbon,  and  other  poeta,  auii^gBt  whom 
wae  bit  own  eon  lopboo  ;  and  be  carried  off  the 
fiiit  priae  90  or  24  ttnee,  lieqaeaNly  the  2ad,aiid 
never  tbe  M.    It  ie  icmarkable,  at  pwring  hie 
growing  activity  and  eaeeeaa,  that,  of  iua   113 
dramae,  81  were  brought  out  after  hie  54th  year, 
and  alio  that  all  hie  estant  dnaMB,  ^^icbof  eonne 
in  the  judgment  of  the  gnmmaiiane  weie  hit  bett, 
belong  to  thb  latter  period  of  bb  life.    Tbe  7  ex- 
tant tngediee  were  probably  bnnght  oat  in  the 
following  cbfonolegieal  erier : — A  afyaiii,  Eiteira^ 
TVoMWMMf ,  Otdiptis  Mjfimuttu^  jAjo/m^  J^mmCMtt, 
Oediptu  ai  Cobwm :  the  laat  of  theee  wae  brooght 
ont,  after  the  death  of  the  poet,  by  hie  gtandion. 
Of  the  ttmneroat  editiem  of  Sopbedei,  the  meet 
oaefdl    one   for   the   oidinaiy  Btadent   it    that 
by  Wnnder,  Gotbae  et  Erftodt,  1831— 1S46,  2 
Tols.  8to.  i»9.  Son  of  Axiaton  and  giandaeo  of 
the  elder  Bophodee,  wai  alio  an  Athauan  tragic 
poet.     Tbe  lore  of  bit  grandlather  towarde  Imn 
W  been  already  mentioned.  In  401  be  bronabt  oat 
the  Oecfipus  ttt  Cbfoaavof  hie  giandfitlier ;  but  he 
did  not  becin  to  exhibit  his  own  dmaas  tfll  396. 

BoplnmUbftf  daughter  of  the  Oartbaginian  gene- 
ral, Haadrobal,  the  ion  of  Giaeo.  She  had  been 
betrothed  by  ber  firther,  at  a  very  early  age,  to 
the  Nnmidian  prince  Maainiaaa,  bat  at  m  labae- 
tjuent  period  Haadnbal  being  deairtma  to  gain 
over  Sypbooc,  the  rind  menardi  of  Nomidia,  to 
the  Cartbaginian  alliance,  offered  him  the  band  of 
hie  daagbter  in  marriage.  Tbe  beanty  and  aeoom- 
plithmenta  of  Sophonitba  prerailed  over  the  in- 
fluence of  8cipio:  Syphax  married  her,  and  from 
that  time  becmne  the  aealoua  aopporter  and  aHy  of 
CartbagCL  Bopboniaba,  on  her  part,  waa  aaudnooa 
in  her  endeaToura  to  aeenie  bia  adberance  to  the 
eaaae  of  ber  coontrymen.  AfWr  the  defeat  of 
Sfypbax,  and  the  capture  of  bia  eapial  city  of 
( 'irta  by  Maainiaaa,  Sophonitba  fell  mto  the  Imnda 
nf  the  conqiiefor,  upon  whom,  bowcTcr,  her  beauty 
excrciaed  ao  powerfid  an  iafioenee,  that  he  deter- 
mined to  manr  her  hiniael£  Their  nnptiala  were 
accordingly  oefebnted  withoot  delay,  bat  Scipio 
ftrho  waa  apprehenaiTe  leat  abe  abontd  exerriee 
the  aame  influence  orer  Maainiiaa  which  ahe  had 
(vreriooaly  done  over  Sypbax)  relbaed  to  rattfv 
tliia  anwigement,  and  upbraiding  Maainiaaa  with 
hia  weakneaa,  inriated  on  the  immediate  eurrrnder 
Crf  the  prineeaa.  Unable  to  reeiat  thia  conunand, 
tfa'  Nnmidian  king  apaied  her  the  humiliation  of 
raptirity,  by  aendi^  her  a  bowl  of  poiaon,  which 
ihe  drank  '«;Hboat  beaitatMBt  nd  thai  pat  aa  end 
to  her  own    ~ 
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BflpbiOil  (a^fpiir)  of  Syiacaae,  wai  the  prin- 
cipal writer  of  that  pedea  of  campoaition  called 
the  MimB  (^li^iof),  which  waa  one  of  the  aoae- 
rooa  varietiaa  of  the  Dorian  Ceaaedy.  He  flou- 
riahed  aboot  B.C.  460-^20.  When  Sophren  it 
called  the  inventcr  of  nuaaea,  the  meaning  ia,  that 
he  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  literary  compoaition  a 
apeeieo  of  amoMraent  which  the  Greeka  of  Sicily, 
who  were  pre-eminent  for  broad  humour  and  mer- 
riment, had  practiaed  from  time  immemorial  at 
their  public  leativala,  and  the  natare  of  which  waa 
very  aimilar  to  the  performaneea  of  the  Spartan 
Deiedmkte,  ftaeh  mimetic  perfonnaneea  pievailed 
thraaghoBt  the  Dorian  atatea  under  vaxiona  namea. 
One  feature  of  the  Mimea  of  Sophron,  which 
formed  a  marked  diatinctien  between  them  and 
comic  poetry,  waa  the  natme  of  their  rhythuL  There 
ia,  howewr,  aame  difleahy  in  determining  whether 
they  were  in  mere  pnae,  or  in  miqgled  poetry  and 
pnae,  or  in  proae  with  a  peeoliar  rhythmical  bboto- 
manthst  no  metrical  anaagement  With  regard  to 
the  aubilaBce  of  theae  coaipoaitioBi,  their  character, 
ao  far  aa  it  can  be  aaeertained,  appaara  to  have 
been  tlkieal;  that  ia,  the  acenea  repreaantcd  were 
thoae  of  ordinary  lifo,  and  the  language  employed 
waa  intended  to  bring  oat  mote  deariy  the  charao- 
tcra  of  the  pcnaaa  exhibited  in  theae  aeenea,  itet 
only  for  the  amuament  bat  abo  for  the  inatme- 
tion  of  the  epedatoia.  Plato  waa  a  great  admirer 
of  Sopbran ;  and  the  philoeopber  iaaaid  to  have  been 
the  fliit  who  made  tbe  Mimea  known  at  Athena. 
The  aeriooa  porpeae  which  waa  aimed  at  in  the 
weika  of  Sophron  waa  alwaya,  aa  in  the  Attic 
Comedy,  dothed  under  a  aportive  form ;  and  it  can 
eaaily  be  imagined  that  aoaaetimea  the  latter  ele- 
ment prevailed,  even  to  the  extent  of  obaeenity,  aa 
the  extant  frayaenU  and  the  parallel  of  the  Attio 
CoBBody  oanibme  to  prove.  The  beat  collection  of 
thefragmenta  of  6ophroD  la  by  Ahrena,/>aGraaoBe 


■•pfanmlMiw.    [Soouraa.] 

Bajftna,  P.  lea^rtaliis,  tribune  of  the  pleba, 
B.C.  810,  and  ceaaol  804,  ia  mentioned  aa  one  of 
the  earlieat  furiala,  and  ia  aald  to  have  owed  bia 
name  of  Sophua  or  Wiae  to  bia  great  merita. 

ImiJama  (Fumfkhckm)^  a  town  in  Pannonia 
Inferior,  on  the  road  from  Moraa  to  Vindobona, 
the  birth-place  of  the  emparor  Maximimia. 

B8m.  L  (Soruraa :  Som%  a  town  in  Latiom, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Liria  and  N.  of 
Arpinum,  with  a  atrongly  fortified  dtadel.  It  waa  the 
moat  N.-Iy  town  of  the  Vdaci  in  Ledum,  and  after- 
wards joined  the  Samnitea  ;  but  it  waa  eoniioerad 
by  the  Romana,  and  waa  twice  coloniaed  by  them, 
aiace  the  inhabitanta  bad  deatroyed  the  iiiat  body 
of  coloniata.  There  are  atill  remaina  of  the  poly- 
gonal walla  of  the  ancient  town.*— 9.  A  town  in 
Paphlagonia  of  aneeilahi  rite. 

Mwli  {MomtB  4i  &  Or99h\  a  cdebmted 
mountain  in  Etnria,  in  tiie  territory  of  the  Faliad, 
near  the  Tiber,  about  24  mUea  firan  Rome,  bat 
the  amamit  of  which,  frequently  covered  with 
anew,  waa  deeriy  ridble  from  the  dty.  (  F«def  «f 
oAs  tkt  atee  vmdUmn  SormeU^  Hor.  Cbna.  i.  9.) 
The  whole  moontain  waa  aacred  to  Apollo,  and  on 
ita  aummtt  waa  a  temple  of  thia  god.  At  the 
feetival  of  ApoUo,  celebmted  en  ^ia  mountain, 
the  wOrahippert  paaaed  over  homing  emben  with- 
out receiring  any  injury.  (Virg.  Atm.  xi.  785,  acq.) 

Bori&va.  1.  A  Sabine  dirinity,  uaually  idfn- 
tifted  with  ApoUo,  worahipped  on  Mt.  Sonata. 
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[S0RACTS.J  -^S.  The  name  of  tevenl  pbyticiana, 
of  whom  the  most  celehnted  seemi  to  haTe  been  a 
native  of  Ephenii,  and  to  have  practiied  hie  pro- 
fesuon  first  at  Alexandria,  and  afterwards  at  Rome, 
in  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  a.  d.  98 — 138. 
There  are  sevend  medical  works  still  extant  under 
the  name  of  Soianus,  but  whether  they  were 
written  by  the  native  of  Ephesus  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. 

SordloS  {EkMHg  de  LsuoaU\  a  lake  in  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  formed 
by  the  rirer  Sordis. 

SordouM  or  Sordi,  a  small  people  in  Oallia 
Narbonensis,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  whose 
chief  town  was  Ruscino. 

Boflblnf  {JiMv\€ios\  a  distinguished  Lacedae- 
monian grammarian,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphns  (about  B.C.  251),  and  was 
oontemponuy  with  Callimachus. 

SosIgi&M  (JUtcKy4rns\  the  peripatetic  philoso- 
pher, was  the  astronomer  employed  by  Julius 
Caesar  to  superintend  the  correction  of  the  calen- 
dar (b.  c.  46).  He  is  called  an  Eg]rptian,  but  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  an  Alexandrian  Greek. 
(See  DieL  o/Antiq,  art  CaUndarium,) 

SodphftaM  (lewi^dFnf ),  the  son  of  Sosides,  of 
Syracuse,  was  one  of  the  7  tragedians  who  were 
called  the  Tragic  Pleiad.  He  was  bom  at  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Philip,  and  flourished  b.  a  284. 

SoiIthiSiif  (2«(rl0cot),  of  Syracuse  or  Athens, 
or  Alexandria  in  the  Troad,  was  a  distinguished 
tragic  poet,  one  of  the  Tragic  Pleiad,  and  the  an- 
tagonist of  the  tragic  poet  Homer.  He  flourished 
about  B.  &  284. 

Soilof.  1.  C,  quaestor  b.  a  66,  and  praetor 
49.  He  was  afterwards  one  of  Antony^  principal 
lieutenants  in  the  East.  He  was  appointed  by 
Antony,  in  88,  governor  of  Syria  and  Cilicia  in  the 
place  of  Ventidius.  Like  his  predecessor  in  Uie 
government,  he  carried  on  the  military  operations 
in  his  province  with  great  success.  In  37,  he  ad- 
vanced against  Jerusalem  along  with  Herod,  and 
after  hard  fighting  became  master  of  the  city,  and 
placed  Herod  upon  the  throne.  In  return  for 
these  services,  Antony  obtained  for  Sosius  the 
honour  of  a  triumph  in  34,  and  the  consulship  in 
^2.  SosiuB  commanded  the  left  wing  of  Antony^ 
fleet  at  the  battle  of  Actium.  He  was  afterwards 
pardoned  by  Octavian,  at  the  intercession  of  L. 
Amintius.— 8k  The  name  of  two  brothers  (Sosii), 
booksellers  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Horace.  They 
were  probably  fireedmen,  perhaps  of  the  Sosius 
mentioned  above. 

Soaplta,  that  is,  the  '^  saving  goddess,^*  was  a 
surname  of  Juno  at  Lannvium  and  at  Rome,  in 
both  of  which  phices  she  had  a  temple.  Her  wor- 
ship was  very  ancient  in  Latium  and  was  trana* 
planted  from  Lanuvium  to  Rome. 

SosthSiiM  (2w<r0^s),  a  Macedonian  officer  of 
noble  birth,  who  obtained  the  supreme  direction  of 
afiairs  during  the  period  of  confusion  which  followed 
the  invasion  of  the  Gauls.  He  defeated  the  Gauls 
in  280.  He  is  included  by  the  chronologers  among 
the  kings  of  Macedonia ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  he  ever  assumed  the  royal  title. 

SoatriLtU  (lArrpoTof ),  the  name  of  at  least  4, 
if  not  S,  Grecian  artists,  who  have  been  frequently 
confounded  with  one  another.— L  A  statuary  in 
brense,  the  siiter*s  son  of  Pythagoras  of  Rhegium, 
?!>?•"  <*"^pl«»  flourished  about  b.c.  424.-2. 
"*  ">»•,  the  instructor  of  Pantias,  flourished  about 
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b.  c.  400.«-i3.  A  statuary  in  brome,  whom  Platy 
mentions  as  a  amtempoiary  of  Lysipins,  st  01 
1 14,  B.  c.  323,  the  date  of  Alexander's  deatL  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  he  was  identicsl  widi 
the  following.— 4.  The  ion  of  Dexiphanes,  of  Cd- 
dus,  was  one  of  the  greet  aidutects  who  floorisbtd 
during  and  after  the  life  of  Alexander  the  Great 
He  built  for  Ptolemy  L,  the  son  of  Lsgos,  \k 
celebrated  Pharos  of  Alexandria.  He  alco  e& 
bellished  his  native  dty,  Cnidus,  with  s  v«k 
which  was  one  of  the  wcoders  oC  aadent  is&r 
tecture,  namely,  a  portico,  or  colooBade,sup^o(:a{ 
a  terrace,  whidi  served  as  a  promenade. —5.  As 
engraver  of  precious  stones,  whose  name  appean  c 
several  very  beautiinl  cameos  and  intaglios. 

Sdnia  (SAffor),  of  Pergamus,  a  worker  b  s> 
saic,  and,  according  to  Pl&y,  the  most  celelia^ 
of  all  who  piactiaed  that  art. 

85tUM  (SsM-dSns).  L  An  Atheniaa  ccs.' 
poet  of  the  Middle  Comedy,  who  must  not  be  esr 
founded  with  the  more  cdebrated  poet  of  Han- 
nea.— 8.  A  native  of  Manmea  in  Thiaee,  floehibri 
at  Alexandria  about  b.  a  280.  He  vn>te  ^^ 
vious  poems  (called  ^^aacf  or  icfraiSoi)  is  ^' 
Ionic  dialect,  whence  they  were  also  called !»«» 
Kiyoi.  They  were  also  called  Sotaim  ^ 
(SorrdScia  fa/tora).  It  would  seem  that  ^^ 
carried  his  lasdvioua  and  abusive  satire  to  U»^ 
most  lengths  ;  and  the  freedoms  which  be  too(^ 
last  brought  him  into  trouble.  Aooordifig  to  ^ 
tarch,  he  made  a  vehement  and  gross  attack  a 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  on  the  ooeasioD  of  his  isc- 
riage  with  his  sister  ArainoS,  and  the  kiof  ^ 
him  into  prison,  where  he  remained  for  a  locf  t^ 
According  to  Athenaeoa,  the  poet  attacked  ^ 
Lysimachua  and  Ptolemy,  and,  having  6ed  ^ 
Alexandria,  he  was  overtaken  at  CanniB  bj  P^ 
lemy^s  gmeral  Patroclua,  who  shut  him  ep  3  > 
leaden  cheat  and  cast  him  into  die  sea. 

85t«r  (X^p),  Le.  •*the  Sarieur"  (Ut* 
valor  or  So9pe$\  occun  aa  the  surname  of  se^ 
divinities,  especially  of  Zens.  It  was  aho  aw 
name  of  Ptolemaeus  I.,  king  of  Egypt,  as  ve.' » 
of  several  of  the  other  later  Greek  kmgt. 

85ti[OB  (SatrW).  L  A  philosopher,  and  a  h^^' 
of  Alexandria,  who  flonriahed  at  the  doM  i  f 
third  century  B.  a  He  is  chiefly  remaikaUa  a  ^ 
author  of  a  work  (entitled  AioSoxof)  od  the  » 
oessive  teachen  in  the  different  pbikiaf^ 
schools.- 8.  A  philosopher,  and  also  a  oati^j^ 
Alexandria,  who  lived  in  the  age  of  Tiberiu  ^ 
was  the  instructor  of  Seneca,  who  derived  ^ 
him  his  admiration  of  Pythagoraa.  It  vas  po^ 
this  Sotion  who  was  the  author  of  a  treaM  ^ 
anger,  quoted  by  Stobaeua.  —  S.  A  Pen^ 
phlloaopher,  mentioned  by  A.  Gellina,  is  pnbt^^ 
a  different  peraon  from  either  of  the  preeediafc- 

Sotti&tet  or  Soti&tei,  a  powerful  snd  ««^' 
people  in  Gallia  Aquitanica,  on  the  frDotm- 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  were  subdued  by  P.  Cn^ 
Caesar'a  legate,  after  a  haid>foaght  battk  ^* 
modem  S6$  probably  represents  the  andest  v^ 
of  this  people. 

BoiSm&iiif  {lfi»i6fixiw\  nsoaUy  csQed  ff^ 
men  in  English,  was  a  Greek  ecdesiasticsl  ^^ 
rian  of  the  5th  century.  He  was  probahlyssa^ 
of  Bethelia  or  Bethel,  a  village  near  Oaia  in  i^ 
tine.  His  parenU  were  Chivtiaos.  Hepn^ 
aa  an  advocate  at  ConstantiDople,  whence  be  * 
sumamed  SeMatHauj  and  he  w»  still  fOg»^ 
in  his  profession  when  he  wnlt  hti  hirtorr.    1^ 
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Mcleiitttical  bittory,  which  it  extant,  ii  in  9 
booki,  and  ib  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Theo- 
doiiui  II.  It  commencei  with  the  reign  of  Con* 
itantioe,  and  comet  down  a  little  later  than  the 
death  of  Honorina,  a.  d.  423.  The  work  it  in- 
complete, and  breakt  off  in  the  middle  of  a  chapter. 
The  author,  we  know,  had  propoaed  to  bring  it 
down  to  43d,  the  year  in  which  the  hittory  of  So- 
crates endt.  Soiomen  exoelt  Socratea  in  ttyle, 
)>at  is  inferior  to  the  latter  in  aoondnctt  of  jndg- 
ment.  The  hittory  of  Soiomen  it  printed  along 
with  the  other  Greek   eodetiaatical    hittoriant. 

[SoClUTBS.] 

SoiopSlia,  aft.  Sniiipfiis  {lm(^wokit,  JufmS- 
roAit :  Stuu,  Rn.),  a  contiderable  city  of  Pitidia, 
in  a  plain  torronndtd  by  monntaint,  N.  of 
TermeMut. 

Sparta  (%vdfT%  Dor.  :Mfra:   Sva^idrqf, 
Spartifttet,   Spartanut)   alto  called  LMedMmon 
(AoK^alfimPi  AoffcScu^rtOT,  Laeedaemonint),  the 
capital  of  Laconica  and  the  chief  city  of  Pelopon- 
nesus,  was  tituated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Eurotaa  (/n),  aboot  20  milea  uom  the  tea.     It 
stood  on  a  plain  which  contained  within  it  seTeral 
rising  grounds  and  hills.     It  was  bounded  on  the 
E.  by  the  Eurotat,  on  the  N.W.  by  the  tmali  rirer 
Genus  {KelewtaX  and  on  the  S.E.  by  the  small 
rirer  Tisia  (Maguia\  both  of  which  ttreamt  fell 
into  the  Eurotas.  The  plain  in  which  Sparta  stood 
waM  shut  in  on  the  E.  by  Mc  Menelainm,  and  on 
the  W.  by  Mt  Taygetos ;  whence  the  city  is 
called  by  Homer  **  the  hoUow  Lacedaemon.**     It 
was  of  a  circnhtf  fonn,  about  6  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  contitted  of  sereial  distinct  quarters, 
which  were  originally  teparate  TiUaget,  and  which 
were  never  united  into  one  regular  town.     Itt  tite 
is  occupied  by  the  modem  Tillages  of  Moffula  and 
Pfykkiho  ;  and  the  principal  modern  town  in  the 
Beij^hboiirhood  it  Mitira^  which  lies  about  2  miles 
to  the  W.  on  the  slopes  of  Mt  Taygetuc     During 
the  flourishing  timet  of  Greek  independence,  Sparta 
was  never  surrounded  by  walls,  since  the  brarery 
of  itj  citiaens,  and  the  difficulty  of  access  to  it, 
were  supposed  to  render  such  defences  needlett. 
It  was  first  fortified  by  the  tyrant  Nabit ;  but  it 
di  1  not  poatett  regular  wailt  till  the  time  of  the 
Komaoa.     Sparta,  unlike  mott  Greek  cities,  had 
no  proper  Acropolis,  but  this  name  was  only  given 
to  one  of  the  steepest  hillt  of  Uie  town,  on  the 
summit  of  which  stood  the  temple  of  Athena  Po- 
liuchos,  or  Chalcioecus.    Five  distinct  quarters  of 
the  city  are  mentioned:  \, PUane {JUri^ \  Ethnic 
niraf^anif ),  which  appears  to  have  been  the  mott 
im|)ortant  part  of  the  city,  and  in  which  wat 
kituAted  the  Agora,  containinff  the  eooncil-hottte  of 
the  senate,  and  the  offices  of  Uie  public  magistrates. 
It  was  alto  surrounded  by  various  templet  and 
other  public  buildingt.  Of  thete^  the  mott  tplendid 
was  the  Persian  Stoa  or  portion,  originally  built  of 
the  spoilt  taken  in  the  Persian  war,  and  enkiged 
and  adorned  at  later  timea    A  part  of  the  Agora 
v^as  called  the  Chorus  or  dancing  phice,  in  which 
the  Spartan  youths  performed  dances  in  honour  of 
ApoUo.     2.  lAmmm  (Ai^ivcu),  a  tubnrb  of  the  city, 
on  the  banka  of  the  Enrotat,  N.E.  of  Pitane,  wat 
cnginally  a  hollow  tpot  covered  with  water.    3. 
Me$oa  or  Aituoa  (Mev^  Wiwc^;  Eth.  Mev. 
aod.r'rit\  alao  by  the  tide  of  tho  Eniotat,  S.E.  of  the 
preceding*   containing  the  Dramnt  and  the  Plata- 
Zaittaa,  which  wat  a  tpot  nearly  tonounded  with 
water«  and  wo  called  from  the  plaiia>tnea  growing 
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there.  4.CVR0iiira  (Kvr^ovpa:  Kvm^oi^^),  in 
the  S.W.  of  the  dtj,  and  S.  of  Pitane.  5.  A^fid(U 
(AiYf tSoi),  in  the  N.W.  of  the  city,  and  W.  of 
Pitane.  —  The  two  principal  ttreett  of  Sparta  ran 
fifom  the  Agora  to  the  extreme  end  of  tJie  city : 
thete  were,  1.  Jpketae  or  AphHai$  ('A^^cu,  *A^ 
Tots  tc  Mi\  extending  in  a  S.E.-ly  direction, 

Sttt  the  temple  of  Dictynna,  and  the  tombt  of  the 
urypontidae;  and  2.  SkUu  (Smdr),  running  neariy 
parallel  to  the  preceding  one,  but  further  to  the  E«, 
and  which  derived  itt  name  from  an  ancient  place 
of  attembly,  of  a  drcnkr  form,  called  Skiat.  The 
mott  important  remaint  of  ancient  Sparta  are  the 
ruint  of  the  thoatra,  which  wat  near  the  Agora.  •— 
Sparta  it  taid  to  have  been  founded  by  Lacedaemon, 
a  ton  of  Zent  and  Taygete,  who  married  Sparta, 
the  daughter  of  Eurotat,  and  called  the  city  after 
the  name  of  hit  wife.  Hit  ton  Amyclat  it  taid  to 
have  been  the  founder  of  Amydae,  which  wat  for 
a  long  time  a  more  important  town  than  Sparta 
itsel£  In  the  mythical  period,  Argos  was  the 
chief  a\j  in  Peloponnesus,  and  Sparta  is  repre- 
sented as  subject  to  it  Here  reigned  Menelaut, 
the  younger  brother  of  Agamemnon  ;  and  by  the 
marriage  of  Orettet,  the  ton  of  Agamemnon,  with 
Hermione,  the  daughter  of  Menelaut,  the  two 
kingdomt  of  Argot  and  Sparta  became  united. 
The  Dorian  conqnett  of  Peloponnetus,  which,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  took  nlaoe  80  years  after  the 
Trojan  war,  made  Sparta  the  capital  of  the  country. 
Laconica  fell  to  the  share  of  the  2  sons  of  Aristo- 
demus,  Enrysthenes  and  Procles,  who  took  up  their 
residence  at  Sparta,  and  ruled  over  the  kingdom 
conjointly.  The  old  inhabitants  of  the  country 
maintained  therotelvet  at  Amyclae,  which  wat 
not  conquered  for  a  long  time.  After  the  com- 
plete tnbjugation  of  the  country  we  find  three 
distinct  classes  in  the  popuktion:  the  Dorian 
conquerors,  who  resided  in  the  capital,  and  who 
were  called  Spartiatae  or  Spartant;  the  Perioeci  or 
old  Achaean  inhabitantt,  who  became  tributary  to 
the  Spartant,  and  possessed  no  political  rights;  and 
the  Helota,  who  were  also  a  portion  of  the  old 
Achaean  inhabitants,  but  were  reduced  to  a  state 
of  slavery.  From  Tarioot  causet  the  Spartant  be- 
came distracted  by  intestine  quarrels,  till  at  length 
Lycurgus,  who  belonged  to  the  royal  family,  was 
selected  by  all  parties  to  give  a  new  constitution  to 
the  state.  The  date  of  Lycurgus  is  uncertain;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  place  it  hiter  than  n.  c.  825. 
Tho  constitntion  of  Lycurgus,  which  it  described 
in  a  separate  article  [Lrcuacua],  laid  the  foun- 
dation df  Sparta*!i  greatnett.  She  soon  became  ag- 
gressive, and  gndnally  extended  her  sway  over 
the  greater  part  of  Peloponnetua  In  a  c  743  the 
Spartant  attacked  Mettenia,  and  after  a  war  of 
20  yeart  tnbdned  thit  country,  723.  In  685  the 
Mttteniant  again  took  up  aimt,  but  at  the  end  of 
17  yeart  were  again  completely  subdued;  and  their 
country  from  thu  time  forward  became  an  integral 
portion  of  Laconic  [For  details  see  Msssinia.] 
After  the  dote  of  the  2nd  Mettenian  war  the 
Spartant  continued  their  conqnettt  in  Peloponnesna. 
They  defeated  tho  Tegeant,  and  wrested  the  dis- 
trict of  Thyreaa  from  the  Argives.  At  the  time  of 
the  Persian  invasion,  they  were  confessedly  the 
first  people  in  Greece ;  and  to  them  wat  granted 
by  unaaimont  content  the  chief  command  in  the 
war.  But  after  the  final  defeat  of  the  Persians 
the  hanghtinett  of  Pantaniat  dilated  moat  of  the 
Greek  ttatei,  particalarly  the  loniant,  and  led 
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tbem  to  tsuiifer  «he  rafMuacy  to  Athtns  (477). 
Ftob  this  time  tlie  poirer  of  Atbeos  tteadily  is- 
creMed ;  and  Spartit  pwnand  little  inflneBOB  cnt- 
«d«  of  tin  Pet^MmeMs.  The  dputani,  hMPew, 
nuide  0e>reml  attospto  to  check  the  nitag  gtertneig 
of  Atheni ;  snd  th«r  jealouf  of  the  Uttar  led  at 
kufcth  to  the  PalopoDoesiaa  wr  (4S1).  This 
vnx  ended  ia  the  overthiow  of  Athens,  and  the 
xeatflntiea  of  the  aaptmacy  of  Spaita  ovor  the 
xestof  Offeeoe(4<M).  Bvt  the  Spartans  did  net 
ratain  this  eupremaey  mon  than  30  yean.  Their 
decisive  defent  by  the  Thebant  under  Bpanunendas 
at  the  battle  of  Lenctim  (^71)  gave  the  Spartan 
power  a  shoek  £nm  whieh  it  never  noemsed;  and 
the  leetoimtiQn  of  the  Messenians  to  their  ooantry 
8  yean  afterwaids  completod  the  humiliation  of 
Sparta.  Thrice  was  the  Spartan  territory  invaded 
by  the  Thobans;  and  the  Spartan  wonen  eaw  far 
the  first  time  the  watch-fires  of  an  o«my*s  eanpi 
The  Spartans  now  finally  lost  dieir  supremacy  oyer 
Greece,  bat  no  other  Greek  state  snceeeded  to 
titeir  power ;  sad  about  30  yean  afterwards  the 
greater  part  of  Greece  was  obliged  to  yield  to 
Philip  of  MaoedoB.  The  Spartans,  however,  kept 
haughtily  aloof  firom  the  Maeedonian  conqaenir, 
and  refused  to  take  part  in  the  Asiatic  expedition 
of  his  son  Alexander  the  Great.  Under  tiie  later 
Macedonian  monanhs  the  power  of  Sparta  still 
further  declined;  the  institutions  of  Lycorgus  were 
neglected,  luxury  or^t  into  the  state,  the  number 
of  dtizens  dimhiished,  and  the  landed  property 
became  vested  in  a  few  (amilies.  Agis  endeavoured 
to  restore  the  ancient  institutions  of  Lyouigos;  but 
he  perished  in  tlie  attempt  (240).  Cleomenes  1 1 1^ 
who  began  to  reign  236,  was  more  successful.  He 
succeeded  in  putting  the  Ephom  to  death,  and 
overthrowing  the  existing  govemment  (225) ;  and 
he  then  made  a  redistribution  of  the  landed  |fflo* 
perty,  and  augmented  the  number  of  the  Spartmi 
citizens  by  admitting  some  of  the  Perioeci  to  this 
honour.  His  reforms  infused  new  blood  into  the 
state  ;  and  for  a  short  time  he  carried  on  war  with 
success  against  the  Achaeans.  But  Amtus,  the 
general  of  the  Achaeans,  called  in  theanistanee  of 
Antigonus  Doson,  the  king  of  Macedonia,  who  de- 
fieated  Cleomenes  at  the  decisive  battle  of  ScUasia 
(221),  and  followed  up  his  success  by  the  aspture 
of  Sparta.  Sparta  now  sank  into  insignificance, 
and  was  ruled  by  a  succession  of  native  tymnto  till 
at  length  it  was  compelled  to  abolish  ite  peculiar 
institutions,  and  to  join  the  Achaean  league. 
Shortly  afterwards  it  fell,  with  the  rest  of  Greece, 
under  the  Roman  power. 

Spart&cua,  the  name  of  several  kings  of  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus.  1.  Succeeded  the  dynasty 
of  the  Archeanactidae  in  b.  c.  438,  and  reigned 
until  431.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Seleucu. 
•—  2.  Began  to  reign  in  427  and  reigned  20  yearn 
He  was  succeeded  in  407  by  his  son  Satyros.  — 
8.  Succeeded  his  father  Leucon  in  853,  and  died, 
leaving  his  kingdom  to  his  son  Paiysadea,  in  348. 
—4.  Son  of  Eumelus,  began  to  reign  in  304,  and 
reigned  20  yean. 

Spart&ciu,  by  birth  a  Thrndan,  was  succes- 
sively a  shepherd,  a  soldier,  and  a  chief  of  banditti. 
On  one  of  his  predatory  expeditions  he  t^  taken 
prisoner,  and  sold  to  a  trainer  of  gladiators.  In  7  3  he 
was  a  member  of  the  company  of  Lentulns,  and  was 
det&inod  in  hit  school  at  Capua,  in  readineas  for  the 
games  at  Rome.  He  peisuaded  his  fellow-prisonses 
to  make  an  attempt  to  gain  their  freedom.    About 


70  of  these  breke  oot  of  the  ahool  of  ha&i^ 
and  took  idfnge  in  the  craieref  Vtsavins.  Spartsccs 
was  dioaan  h»der,  and  was  sosa  jeiixid  by  s  mmhi! 
ofrunawayalaves.  TheywcKhW«lBdedfaTCCl& 
diusPidciieratthe  head  oC  SIM  smb,  bat  $|w^ 
taon  attacked  the  bniegcrs  and  fflt^wm  tofigi^L 
His  nnmheis  rapdly  ineRaied,  and  In  2  yean  (&.C 
73 — 71 )  he  defeated  one  Hsbb  amy  sher  e- 
other,  and  bud  waste  Italy,  frsm  the  feet  ef  tfr 
Alps  to  the  aoatbcnnnest  comv  of  die  pcBimi 
After  badi  tiio  consuls  of  72  bad  been  defeated  ir 
Spartacns,  M.  I-ddasas  Ctassni,  the  pmetor,  q> 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  war.  Dm 
canied  on  the  oasilest,  wilk  vigonmd  neceo^  ssi 
after  gaining  sevenl  advantages  ater  ^enaeT.i; 
length  defeated  them  on  the  imr  Silans  is  s  i-^ 
cisire  battle,  in  which  Spartacns  was  akiD.  li 
character  cf  Spartaena  fans  been  vsiijined  If" - 
Bonan  writers.  CiceiD  compaws  the  vilest  &:  b 
contempetsries  to  him :  Hesaeevpeakieftea- 
conutton  robber  ;  none  ncognise  his  gmstcak  rr* 
the  terror  of  his  name  snrrived  to  a  late  pfen»^ ' 
the  empire.  AoeideDt  mafle  Spiituos  a  i^^- 
aireeboatec,and  agbdiator ;  nature  fenw^  =9* 
heroL  The  excesses  of  liis  fsHowen  he  aidi  tf 
alwaya  x^uness,and  faisafibrto  to  rsOnsin  tbez  <f^ 
cost  him  his  popularity.  Bat  he  was  m  his^ 
not  less  mild  and  just  tixaa  he  was  s^  c 
valiant 

Sparticiiis  Campus.    [CARmAoo  Notj-; 

Spirti  (Ssoproi  firom  cwt^\  the  So^H^- 
is  the  name  given  to  the  araed  men  whs  ss^ 
firom  the  drs^^  teeth  sown  by  Cadmus,  url  r. 
were  believed  to  be  the  ancestcsa  of  the  5  e^ 
fiunihes  at  Thebes. 

Spsrtiiiiiia,  Aeiliiis,  one  ofthe&r^^^ 
foriae  Amptutaa,  lived  in  tbe  time  of  IKodecie^ 
CoDstantine,  and  wxote  the  biographies  d'i.^ 
drianus  and  Aelhu  Venia ;  2.  Didios  Jd^ 
3.  Severus ;  4.  Peeoennina  Niger ;  5.  CssoU 
6.  Geta.    Fbr  the  editicna  of  Spoitiama  Me  0*^ 

TOLXNa& 

apaztfiliis  (Sird/nwAoy),  a  town  in  tlie  lb?' 
doniaa  peninsula  of  Chalcidiee,  N.  of  Olntttn 

Spaata  (Zimhui  L.  <fUnm),  a  J«?r  aV 
kke  in  the  W.  of  Media,  whose  wate«  ^ 
singulariy  bitter  and  acrid.  It  was  ah«  <f^ 
MatiAna  (Moricori^  ^if^)  fiom  the  nsstf  c  ^' 
people  who  dwelt  around  it. 

Bpanlieiu  (3wfpxc<^:  BU&dia),  a  rirtr  : 
the  S.  of  Thseasly,  which  rises  in  Mt.  Tyapiinsa 
runs  in  an  E.-ly  direction  throogh  the  tmit^ 
the  Aenianes  and  through  the  district  If  ajis.  ^ 
fidls  into  the  innemost  cotmt  of  the  Sin«  ^ 
asua  As  a  river-god  Spsichcns  is  i  «>  " 
Oeeanns  and  Ge,  and  the  hAer  of  Mencstkia  • 
Polydora,  the  daughter  of  Peleos.  To  tiv  •- 
Peleus  dedicated  the  hair  of  hv  seoAcbil:'^- 
order  that  he  might  latom  in  asfet;  frs^  '^ 
Trojan  war. 

Bfia,  the  penonificatioBof  Hope,  was  vonlt^ 
at  Rmne,  whsie  ahe  had  sevonl  tonples,  tl>«  ^^^ 
ancient  of  which  had  been  built  ia  B-c  ^^*' 
the  consul  AtUius  Calatinaa,  near  the  Porta  a* 
mentalis.  The  Greeks  also  wonh^psd  the  i^^ 
nification  of  Hope,  Mpm,  and  they  nkte  Af  ^' 
tifnl  allegory,  that  whan  BprnAtm  opR>«^  ^ 
vassel  bnaght  to  him  by  Bndsn,  from  whies^ 
manntr  of  evils  were  scattered  wnr  the  ttts. 
Hope  alone  mnmined  briind.  fispe  wui  nr^ 
aantod  m  wwks  of  ait  OS  a  yrakhftd  flgu^  li^^^ 
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walking  ia  fiill  attim,  faoldng  in  Imt  right  hnd* 
flower,  mmI  wkk  tin  left  lifiting  up  ho:  gmnent 

Spciii^psa  (Src^ircinror),  the  pklloMpk«r,  wtm 
a  Dative  ci  Athem,  aoni  the  aon  of  Earfmedon  and 
Potona,  a  aiater  of  Plata.  He  aoooiapaiiied  hia 
unoie  Plato  on  hia  third  joumej  te  Sjcaeiue,  w^ien 
he  diapb^rad  conaideBable  ability  and  pnideaee. 
He  toeoeaded  Plato  as  pRMdent  oi  the  Aoadeotly, 
bat  was  at  the  head  of  lihe  aehoal  fer  only  8 
years  (B.a  347—^39).  He  died,  aa  it  appean, 
of  a  lingering  panl3rtic  iltowi  He  wrote  Mvetal 
worka,  all  of  which  are  loat,  in  which  he  developed 
the  doetriaea  of  hia  grcat  naater. 

Sphaetiiia.    [  Ptlos,  No.  X] 

Sphaeria  (2^ip(a:  Pant),  aa  iaUmdoffthe 
coaat  of  Traesea  in  Axgolia,  and  between  it  and 
the  iaUnd  of  Caknria,  with  the  latter  of  which  it 
was  connected  by  meana  of  a  aand-faanh.  Hare 
Sphaerua,  the  ehaiioteer  of  Pelopa,  ia  Mid  to  have 
been  buried. 

Spiiat'iia  {%^pt\  a  Stoic  philooopher,  atadied 
fint  under  Zona  of  Citiuia,  and  afterwarda  ander 
Cleanthei.  He  lived  at  Alexandria  during  the 
reigns  of  the  first  two  Ptolemies.  He  also  taught 
at  Laoedaemon,  and  waa  heliered  to  hav«  hadoon- 
siderablo  influence  in  mauldiag  the  character  of 
('ieumenea.  He  waa  in  repute  among  the  Stoics 
for  the  aocamcy  of  hia  definitiona.  He  waa  the 
author  of  aeTeral  worka»  all  of  which  are  lost 

Bphandila  (X^tpid\ri :  2^<f«8aA«^>,  a  donna 
'  in  Attica  belonging  to  the  tribe  Hippothoootis,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Boeotia  between  Tanagia  and 
Decelea. 

Bpkettia  (TiftrrrSs:  %fiirmot),  a  denna  in 
the  S.  of  Attica,  near  the  silver  mines  of  Soniam, 
belontring  to  the  tribe  Acamantia. 

Bphins  (2^i7^  gen.  JE^irr^r),  a  she-mociBter, 
daughter  of  Urthua  and  Chimaera,  bom  in  the 
'  country  of  the  Arimi,  or  of  Typhon  and  £ehidna, 
or  lastly  of  Typhon  and  ChimauiL  She  is  said  to 
have  proposed  a  hddie  to  the  Thebana,  and  to  have 
murdered  all  who  were  unable  to  guess  it.  Oedi- 
pus solved  it,  whereupon  the  Sphinx  slew  herself. 
[  For  details  see  Obdipus.]  The  legend  appears 
to  have  come  from  E^ypt,  but  the  figure  of  the 
.Sphinx  is  represented  somewhat  ditl'ereutly  in 
(irctrk  mythology  and  art  The  Egyptian  Sphinx 
is  the  ii&rure  of  a  lion  without  wings  in  a  lying  atti- 
tude, tlie  upper  part  of  the  body  being  that  of  a 
human  being.  The  Sphinxes  appear  in  Egypt  to 
have  beeu  set  up  in  avenues  forming  the  approaches 
to  temples.  The  common  idea  of  a  Greek  Sphinx, 
on  ttie  other  hand,  is  that  of  a  winged  body  ol'  a 
iidu,  the  breast  and  upper  part  being  the  figure  of 
a  woman.  Qreek  ^niuxea,  moreover,  are  not 
always  represented  in  a  lyiug  attitude,  but  appear 
in  dirterent  positions,  aa  it  mitrht  suit  the  fiancy  of 
the  sculptor  or  poet.  Thus  they  appear  with  the 
face  of  a  maiden,  tho  breast,  feet,  and  claws  of  a 
lion,  the  tail  of  a  serpent,  and  the  wings  of  a  bird. 
>phinxes  wen  frequently  introduced  by  Greek 
artiste,  aa  onaasenu  of  aichitectnxal  works. 

Spina.  1.  {Sf*maxxma\  a  town  in  Gallia  Cia- 
paduiia,  in  the  territory  of  the  Lingonaa,  on  the 
most  S.-ly  of  the  moutha  of  the  Pa,  which  was 
r  .illrrl  alter  it  Ostium  SpuMtiGum.  It  was  a  very 
nncwnt  town,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
<iii*eks,  but  in  the  time  of  Stiabo  had  ceosed  to 
be  a  place  of  any  importance.  ^^  3.  {Spifto\  a  town 
in  Gallia  Transpodana  on  the  river  Addua. 

BpiaOOnM  (^bfti^s),  of  Hendea  on  tha 
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Paataa,  a  ti^gic  poet,  conlempomy  with  AiMta* 
phanea,  who  designates  him  aa  a  baiborian  and  a 
Fhgffftm,  He  was  ako  zidicnled  by  the  other 
comic  paati 

(lp(dalHai.  [Saloka]. 

Sflitliwi  or  SpaldtiiBi  (Spolelma :  Spohfo\ 
a  town  ia  Umbiia  on  the  Via  Flaauaia,  coloaiiod 
by  die  Romana  &c  242.  It  aaffeied  aeveiely  in 
the  civil  wan  between  SoUa  and  Mariua.  At  a 
UMler  time  it  wias  taken  by  Totilaa ;  but  ita  walis^ 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Ootha,  wen 
reatoaed  by  Nanea. 

SjpiiriidM  (SirapdSft,  ae.  i^«<,  £n>m  owalpw),  a 
group  of  acattered  islands  in  the  A^gaeaa  aea  off 
the  island  of  Crete  and  the  W.  ooaat  of  Asia 
Minor,  so  called  in  opposition  to  the  CydadeSy 
which  lay  in  a  oixdo  around  Deloa.  The  division, 
however,  between  these  2  groups  of  islanda  was 
not  well  defined ;  and  we  find  some  of  the  islanda 
at  one  time  descnhed  as  belangittg  to  the  Sporadsat 
and  at  another  tune  as  belangiag  to  the  Cyclades. 

Spurinaai,  VeatxiOiii.  I.  The  haruspex  who 
warned  Caesar  to  beware  of  the  Idas  of  Harch.  It 
is  related  that,  aa  Caesar  waa  going  to  the  senate- 
house  on  the  fatal  day,  ha  said  to  Spuriaaa  in  jest, 
**  Well,  the  Idea  of  March  are  come,**  upon  which 
the  eeer  replied,  **  Yes,  they  aro  came,  but  they 
are  not  past.^  —  8.  A  Roman  general,  who  fought 
on  the  side  of  Otho  against  the  Viteliian  troops  in 
the  N.  of  Italy.  In  the  reign  of  Trajan  he  gained 
a  victory  over  the  BructerL  Spuriaaa  lived  upon 
tenna  of  the  dosest  frien^hip  with  the  younger 
PUny,  from  whom  we  lean  that  Spurinna  coa»- 
poaed  lyric  poema.  There  are  extant  4  odes,  or 
rather  ^groenta  at  odea,  ia  Choriambic  meaanre, 
ascribed  to  Spurinna,  and  which  were  first  pub* 
liahed  by  Barthius  in  IGI^i.  Their  gesiHineness 
however  is  very  doubtful. 

Spnrimif ,  4*  PatilUu,  praetor  urbanua  in  b.  c. 
181,  in  which  year  the  books  of  king  Numa  Pom- 
pilius  are  said  to  have  been  discovered  upon  the 
estate  of  one  L.  Petilliua.  Spurinus  obtained  pes* 
session  of  the  books,  and  upon  his  representation  to 
the  senate  that  they  ought  not  to  be  read  and  pre- 
served, the  senate  ordered  them  to  be  burnt. 
[Numa.]  Spurinus  was  conaoi  in  176, and  fell  in 
battle  against  the  Ligiirians. 

fttablae  (Stabianus :  Ouiell  a  Mare  di  Stalfia)t 
an  ancient  town  in  Campania  between  Pompeii 
and  Surrentum,  which  waa  destroyed  by  Sulla  in 
the  Soclil  War,  but  which  continued  to  exist  as  a 
small  place  down  to  the  great  eruption  of  Vesuvioa 
in  A.  D.  7d,  when  it  waa  overwhelmed  along  with 
Pompeii  and  HerculaaauBL  It  was  at  Stabiaa 
that  the  elder  Pliny  periahed. 

Staginti,  BubsequentJy  Stagira  (Sra-yf  ipor,  tA 
Xrdy^ipa^  ^  ^raytipai  ^oytifHrrfs  :  <SYurTo), 
a  town  of  Macedonia  in  Chalcidice,  on  the  Stry- 
monic  gulf  and  a  little  N.  of  the  isthmus  which 
unites  the  promontory  of  Athos  to  Chalcidice.  It 
was  a  colony  of  Andros,  waa  ibundod  ■.€.  656, 
and  waa  originally  called  Orthagoria.  It  is  cele- 
bated  aa  the  birth-place  of  Aristotle,  and  was  in 
consequence  restored  by  Philip,  by  whom  it  had 
been  destroyed. 

BtKfkfiUM  (irdpvKas)^  son  of  Dionysus  and 
Ariadne,  or  of  Theseus  and  Ariadne,  and  waa  one 
of  the  Argonants.  By  Chrysothemis  he  became  the 
father  of  3  daughters,  Molpadia,  Rhoeo,  and  Pai^ 
thenos. 

StMbuu  (Sro^ii^),  of  Cypma,  an  epic  pot^ 
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to  whom  tome  of  the  ancient  writers  attributed  the 
poem  of  the  Epic  Cycle,  entitled  Cjipria  {KiwpM), 
In  the  eariiest  hiitorical  period  of  Greek  litentnre 
the  Cyfria  was  accepted  without  qaeetion  as  a  work 
of  Homer ;  and  it  ia  not  till  we  come  down  to  the 
timet  of  Athenaeu  and  the  grammarians,  that  we 
find  any  mention  of  Stasinns.  Stasinos  was  said 
to  be  the  son-in-law  of  Homer,  who,  according  to 
one  storj,  composed  the  Cjfjpria  and  gare  it  to 
Stasinns  as  his  daughter's  marriage  portion  ;  mani- 
festly an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  two  different  ac- 
counts, which  ascribed  it  to  Homer  and  Stasinus. 
The  CSfpria  was  the  first,  in  die  order  of  the  events 
contained  in  it,  of  the  poems  of  the  Epic  Cycle  re- 
lating to  the  IVojan  war.  It  embraced  the  period 
antecedent  to  the  b^inning  of  the  Iliad,  to  which 
it  was  designed  to  form  an  introduction. 

SUtiell^  StatiAUitM,  or  Statielleniei,  a 
small  tribe  in  Liguria,  S.  of  the  Po,  whose  chief 
town  was  Statiellae  Aquae  (^Aoqui)  m  the  road 
from  Genua  to  Plaoentia. 

StatUU  MaaiMLlTnft.    [Mbssalxna.] 

BtatUIni  Tavnu.    [Tiuiius.] 

Statira  (Srth-npa).  L  Wife  of  Artazerxes 
II.,  king  of  Persia,  was  poisoned  by  Parysatis,  the 
mother  of  the  king,  who  was  a  deadly  enemy  of 
Statira. -i«  8.  Sister  and  wife  of  Darius  III.,  cele- 
brated as  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her  time. 
She  was  taken  prisoner  by  Alexander,  together 
with  her  mother-in-law  Sisygambis  and  her 
daughters,  after  the  battle  of  Issus,  B.C.  333. 
They  were  all  treated  with  the  utmost  respect  by 
the  conqueror,  but  Statira  died  shortly  before  the 
battle  of  Arbela,  331. -i- 8.  Also  called  Banine, 
elder  daughter  of  Darius  III.  [Barsins.] 

Statlna  Xvroni.    [MuRctJs.] 

Btatitua,  P.  PapinXna,  was  bom  at  Neapolis, 
about  A.  D.  61,  and  was  the  son  of  a  distinguished 
grammarian.  He  accompanied  his  father  to  Rome, 
where  the  latter  acted  as  the  preceptor  of  Do- 
mitian,  who  held  him  in  high  honour.  Under  the 
skilful  tuition  of  his  father,  the  young  Statins 
speedily  rose  to  fiune,  and  became  peculiarly  re- 
novmed  for  the  brilliancy  of  his  extemporaneous 
eflfusions,  so  that  he  gained  the  prize  three  times 
in  the  Alban  contests ;  but  haying,  after  a  long 
career  of  popularity,  been  Tanquished  in  the  quin- 
quennial giunes,  he  retired  to  Neapolis,  the  place 
of  his  nativity,  along  with  his  wife  Claudia,  whose 
rirtues  he  frequently  commemorates.  He  died 
about  A.  D.  96.  It  has  been  inferred  from  a 
passage  in  Juvenal  (vii.  82),  that  Statins,  in  his 
earlier  years  at  least,  was  forced  to  struggle  with 
poverty ;  but  he  appears  to  have  profited  by  the 
patronage  of  Domitian  (JSih.  iv.  2),  whom  he  ad- 
dresses in  strains  of  the  most  fulsome  adulation. 
The  extant  works  of  Statius  are :  —  1.  Silvarum 
Libri  F.,  a  collection  of  32  occasional  poems,  many 
of  them  of  considerable  length,  divided  into  5 
books.  To  each  book  is  prefixed  a  dedication  in 
prose,  addressed  to  some  friend.  The  metre  chiefly 
employed  is  the  heroic  hexameter,  but  four  of  the 
pieces  (i.  6,  il  7,  iv.  3,  9),  are  in  Phalaecian  hen- 
decasyllabics,  one  (iv.  5)  in  the  Alcaic,  and  one 
(iv.  7)  in  the  Sapphic  stania.     2.  Thdnxidos  U- 

k  '^^^•'  "*  ^^^^^  P®«n  Jn  12  books,  embodying 
the  ancient  legends  with  regard  to  the  expedition 
y^r*  Seven  against  Thebes.  3.  AehUleidot 
^'» //.,  an  heroic  poem  breakmff  off  abruptly. 
According  to  the  original  plan,  it  would  have 
comprised  a  complete  history  of  the  exploita  of 
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Achilles,  but  wasptobaUy  nevKfiaiihed.  Su^ 
may  justly  daim  the  piuse  of  standing  in  &* 
foremost  rank  among  the  heroic  poets  of  the  Stlic 
Age.  He  is  in  a  grest  messore  free  from  eiti»i« 
sanoe  and  pompous  preteoaiaitt ;  but,  im  the  r.k 
hand,  in  no  potion  of  his  wmks  do  we  b&i  ^ 
impress  of  hiah  natural  takntand  imposiogp9f£ 
The  pieces  vHuch  focm  the  SUvie,  slthmigk  ^-< 
dently  thrown  off  in  haste,  produce  a  much  skt. 
pleasing  effect  than  the  ambitkai  poems  of  in 
Thebaid  or  the  AchOleid.  The  best  editioai 
the  SUwae  are  by  Maridand,  Lond.  l?28,  loir 
Sillig,  Dresd.  1 827.  The  best  edition  of  the  ar 
plete  works  of  Statins  is  by  Lcmaire,  4  nii, 
8V0.,  Paris,  1825—1830. 

BtatSnla  (Statoniensis),  a  town  in  Etma,  s: 
a  Roman  Praefectnra,  on  the  river  AttHiiii,23i» 
the  Lacus  Statoniensis,  in  the  neighbomhotti ) 
which  were  stone  quarries,  and  cxoeliaet  re 
was  grown. 

mtor,  a  Roman  surname  of  Jupita,  iaakz 
him  as  staying  the  Romans  in  their  fi^ht  ^  ^ 
enemy,  and  generally  as  preaerving  the  cxi^ 
order  of  things. 

BtectSriun  (Srcirr^ior:  AfiammKan-^^- 
a  city  of  Great  Phrygia,  between  Peltss  id  ^n 
nadia. 

Btoator  (Srcrrwp),  a  herald  of  theGe^^ 
the  Trojan  war,  whose  vwce  was  as  load  »  ^'' 
of  50  other  men  together.     His  name  bssbn^ 
proverbial  for  any  one  shouting  with  sa  iza^^ 
loud  voice. 
Stentfiiis  Laevt.    [Hbbrus.] 
Stenydinu  (SrcFikAn^m,  Dor.  Srireter 
JrrwvkKhpw\  a  town  in  the  N.  of  3^«**=^, 
which  was  the  residence  of  the  Doraa  ^ ' 
the  country.    After  the  time  of  the  3rd  M««i'^ 
war  the  town  is  no  longer  mentioDed ;  ha  * 
name  continued  to  be  given  to  an  extesan  p^ 
in  the  N.  of  M**ff'f»F>ifh 

Stdphine  or -la  {Xr^pd^^  Src^onf:  ^^^* 
a  searport  town  of  Paphlagonia,  on  the  aai  ^^ 
Mariandyni. 

BtSph&nUi  (Sre^oyot).    1.  An  Athexdasris' 
poet  of  the  New  Comedy,  was  prohaWy  th«#c 
Antiphanes,  some  of  whose  plays  he  i<  *^'  * 
have  exhibited.  —  8.  Of  Bjsantium,  the  »':^ 
the  gMgraphical  lexicon,  entitled  .EtAmcnri^'^ 
of  which  unfortunately  we  only  possess  snepi*'  a* 
Stephanos  was  a  grammarian  at  CoBitss&<^^^ 
and  lived  after  the  time  of  Areadios  tsi  r^ 
norius,  and  before  that  of  Justinian  II.    Hb^- 
was  reduced  to  an  epitome  by  a  certain  Her 
laus,  who  dedicated  his  abridgDMnt  to  the  ^ 
peror  Justinian  II.    According  to  the  tittt.  ^' 
chief  object  of  the  work  was  to  specify  tlw  P*-'-^ 
names  derived  from  the  several  names  o^  ^^' 
and  countries  in  the  ancient  worid.    Bvt,^^' 
this  is  done  in  every  article,  the  amoontof  if^"' 
ation  given  went  fiir  beyond  this.    Nesrir^^ 
article  in  the  epitome  contains  a  refeience  u> » '' 
ancient  writer,  as  an  authority  for  the  vnsx  • 
the  place ;  but  in  the  original,  as  we  see  &<»  ^ 
extant  fra^ents,  there  were  considerBble  q»^ 
tions  from  the  ancient  authors,  besidei  s  pes ' 
of  very  interesting  particuhus,  topOfiaphicsL  *> 
torical,  mythological,  and  others.    Thai  the  ^'-^ 
was  not  merely  what  it  proteed  la  be,  s  \e^'- 
of  a  special  branch  of  technics]  gnmaiar,  bci  ^ 
valuable  dictionary  of  geognyby.     Ho«  P^'' 
would  have  been  its  valw  to  i%  if  it  ^  ^^ 
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down  to  ui  nnmntilAted,  may  be  Men  by  any  one 
who  comperee  the  extant  fragments  of  the  original 
with  the  iDiTeeponding  articles  in  the  epitome. 
These  fngmenti^  hovoTer,  are  onfortanateiy  very 
scanty.  The  beet  editions  of  the  Epitome  of 
Stephanas  are  by  Dindor^  Lips.  1825,  6lc^  4  toIs.  ; 
by  Westennann,  Lips^  1839,  8to.  ;  and  by  Mei- 
Deke,  Berlin,  1849. 

Stercftlini,  Sterentitni,  or  SterqaUIniu,  a 
dumame  of  Satumns,  derived  from  Stercut^  manure, 
because  he  had  promoted  agriculture  by  teaching 
the  people  the  use  of  manure.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  original  meaning,  though  lome  Romans 
state  that  Stereulius  was  a  surname  of  Picumnus, 
tho  son  of  Faunui,  to  whom  likewise  improve- 
ments in  agricultore  are  ascribed. 

StMpa  (Srcp^),  one  of  the  Pleiads,  wife  of 
(>eiiomaut,  and  daughter  of  Uippodamla. 

StirSpM.    [Cyclopbs.] 

Btetlohfinu  (irficlxopos),  of  Himera  in  Sicily, 
u  celebrated  Greek  poet, contemporary  with  Sappho, 
Alcaeua,  Pittacus,  and  Phalaris,  is  said  to  have 
b(>en  bom  B.  c.  632,  to  have  flourished  about  608, 
Slid  to  hare  died  in  552  at  the  age  of  80.  Of  the 
events  of  his  life  we  have  only  a  few  obscure  ac- 
counts. Like  other  great  poeta,  his  birth  is  fabled  to 
bare  been  attended  by  an  omen ;  a  nightingale 
tut  upon  the  babels  lips,  and  sung  a  sweet  strain, 
ile  is  said  to  have  been  carefully  educated  at 
Catana,  and  afterwards  to  have  enjoyed  the  friend- 
suip  of  Phakris,  the  tyrant  of  Agiigentum.  Aiany 
writers  relate  the  £sble  of  his  being  miraculously 
btruck  with  blindness  after  writing  an  attack  upon 
H'*Ien,  and  recovering  his  sight  when  he  had  com^ 
ported  a  Palinodia.  Ue  ii  said  to  have  been  buried 
at  Catana  by  a  gate  of  the  city,  which  was  called 
.liter  him  the  Stesichorean  gate.  Stesichorus  was 
one  of  the  9  chiefs  of  lyric  poetry  recognised  by 
tb(>  nncients.  He  standi,  with  Alcman,  at  the 
\u\id  of  one  branch  of  the  lyric  art,  the  choral 
DOC  try  of  the  Dorians.  He  was  the  fint  to  break 
v\e  monotony  of  the  strophe  and  antistrophe  by 
iuf  introduction  of  the  epode,  and  his  metres  were 
1 1  Mich  more  varied,  and  the  structure  of  his  strophes 
Ii  urc  elaborate,  than  those  of  Alcman.  Uis  odes 
contained  all  the  essential  elements  of  the  perfect 
ciioral  poetry  of  Pindar  and  the  tragedians.  The 
subjects  of  his  poems  were  chiefly  heroic;  he 
tninilcrred  the  subjects  of  the  old  epic  poet^  to 
th<;  lyric  focm,  droppmg,  of  course,  the  continuous 
narrative,  and  dwelling  on  isolated  adventures  of 
hiH  heroes.  He  also  composed  poems  on  other 
Mibj<^rt«.  His  extant  remains  may  be  classified 
uiidrr  the  following  heads :  —  1.  Mythical  Poems. 
'2,  Hymns,  Encomia,  Epithalamia,  Paeans.  3. 
i:r>:ic  poems,  and  Scholia.  4.  A  pastoral  poem, 
Li.tititd  Uaphmii,  5.  Fables.  6.  Elegies.  The 
ri.alect  of  Stesichorus  was  Dorian,  with  an  inter- 
•mxture  of  the  epic.  Tfie  best  edition  of  his  Crag- 
iiirntii  )9  by  Kleine,  Berul.  1828. 

Stesimbr&tu  (lri)(7i>f^oTos),  of  Thasos,  a 
Hmpsodist  and  historian  in  the  time  of  Cimon  and 
I\-ii(i«'H,  who  is  mentioned  with  praise  by  Plato 
ami  Xcnophon,  and  who  wrote  a  work  upon  Homer, 
t;je  title  of  which  is  not  known.  He  also  wrote 
isumo  historical  works. 

SthenebOM  (Z^crcfoia),  called  Aatte  by  many 
\;  rit'-n,  was  a  daughter  of  the  Lycian  king  lobates, 
ind  the  wife  of  Proetus.  liespecting  her  love  for 
iUIlerophon,  lee  fiKLLnopHONTW. 

StbMlu  (ItftfrsXsf).    1.  Son  of  Peneus  and 
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Andromeda,  king  of  Mycenae,  and  hnsband  of 
Nicippe,  by  whom  he  became  the  £sther  of  Alcinoe, 
Medusa,  and  Eurystheus.  The  Utter,  as  the  great 
enemy  of  Hercules  [Hxrculxs],  is  csJled  by  Ovid 
Stkemlelus  hoitU,  ■—  2.  Son  of  Androgeos  and 
grandson  of  Minos.  He  accompanied  Hercules 
from  Pares  on  his  expedition  against  the  Amazons, 
and  together  with  his  brother  Alcaeus  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Hercules  ruler  of  Thasos.  -i«  8.  Son  of 
Actor,  likewise  a  companion  of  Heroules  in  his 
expedition  against  the  Amaaons ;  but  he  died  and 
was  buried  in  Pi^ihlagonia,  whero  he  afterwards 
appeared  to  the  Argonauts.  -i«4.  Son  of  Capaneus 
and  Eradne,  belonged  to  the  &mily  of  the  Anaxa- 
goridae  in  Argos,  and  was  the  father  of  Cylarabes ; 
but,  according  to  others,  his  son>  name  was  Co- 
metes.  He  was  one  of  the  Epigoni,  by  whom 
Thebes  was  taken,  and  he  commanded  the  Argives 
under  Diomedes,  in  the  Trojan  war,  being  the 
faithful  friend  and  companion  of  Diomedes.  He 
was  one  of  the  Greeks  concealed  in  the  wooden 
hone,  and  at  the  distribution  of  the  booty,  he  was 
said  to  have  received  an  image  of  a  three-eyed 
Zeus^  which  was  in  after-times  shown  at  Argos. 
His  own  statue  and  tomb  also  were  believed  to 
exist  at  ArgoSb>«*d.  Father  of  Cycnus,  who  was 
metamorphosed  into  a  swan.  Hence  we  find  the 
swan  called  by  Ovid  S&auUii  volucrit  and  Sthen^ 
leia  proUi,i^Q.  A  tragic  poet,  contemporary  with 
Aristophanes,  who  attacked  him  in  the  Wasps. 

Sthano.    [Goroonu.] 

BtSnoho,  son  of  a  Vandal  captain  under  the 
emperor  Valens,  became  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished generals  of  Theodositu  I.  On  the  death 
of  Theodosius,  a.  o.  395,  Stilicho  became  the  real 
ruler  of  the  West  under  the  emperor  Honorius ; 
and  his  power  was  strongthened  by  the  death  of 
his  rival  Rufinus  [Rufinus],  and  by  the  marriage 
of  his  daughter  Maria  to  Honorius.  His  military 
abilities  saved  the  Western  empire;  and  after 
gaining  several  victories  over  the  bsjbarians,  he 
defeated  Alaric  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Pollentia, 
403,  and  compelled  him  to  retin  from  Italy.  In 
405  he  gained  another  great  victory  over  Kada- 
gaisns,  who  had  in>'aded  Italy  at  the  head  of  a 
formidable  host  of  barbarians  These  victories 
raised  the  ambition  of  Stilicho  to  so  high  a  pitch, 
that  he  aspired  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
Roman  empin ;  but  he  was  apprehended  and  put 
to  death  at  Ravenna  in  408. 

Stilo,  L.  Aallai  Praaoonlnua,  a  celebrated  "Ro- 
man grammarian,  one  of  the  teachen  of  Varro  and 
Cicero.  He  received  the  surname  of  Praeconinus, 
because  his  father  had  been  a  praeco,  and  that  of 
Stilo  on  aocoimt  of  his  compositions.  He  belonged 
to  the  aristocntical  party,  and  accompanied  Q.  Mo- 
tellus  Numidicus  into  exUe  in  B.  c.  100.  He  wroto 
Commentaries  on  the  Songs  of  the  Salii  and  on  the 
Twelve  Tables,  a  work /)e  JPro/oyvui,  6k.  He  and 
his  son-in-law,  Ser.  Claudius,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  founden  of  the  study  of  grammar  at  Rome. 
Some  modem  writen  suppose  that  the  work  on 
Rhetoric  ad  C.  Heronnium,  which  is  printed  in 
the  editions  of  Cicero,  is  the  work  of  this  Aelins, 
but  this  is  mere  conjecturo. 

BCilpo  (SrfAirwr),  a  celebrated  philosopher,  waa 
a  native  of  Megara,  and  taught  philosophy  in  his 
native  ton^n.  According  to  one  account,  he  engaged 
in  dialectic  encoimters  witli  Diodorus  Cronus  at  the 
court  of  Ptoltmaeus  Soter ;  while,  according  to 
another,  he  did  not  comply  with  thie  invitation  «f 
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the  king  to  viait  Akandim.  He  aeqniici  b  gnat 
reputatioB  ;  and  lo  high  wm  the  fsteem  in  wkaA 
he  WW  held,  that  Demetrius,  the  mb  of  AaligeBiia, 
■pared  hn  home  at  the  captaie  of  Megan.  He  ■ 
•aid  to  hare  farpmcd  hia  oontempoiariet  ia  in- 
Tentire  power  and  dalectie  art,  aad  to  hare  m^ind 
almost  all  Greece  with  a  derotion  to  the  M egarin 
philoaophy.  He  leems  to  bare  made  the  idea  of 
yiitni  the  especial  object  of  his  oontidiaatioD.  He 
nwintained  that  the  wise  man  ought  not  onfy  to 
OTercome  ereiy  evil,  bat  not  erea  to  be  affected 
by  any. 

BtibiiUa,  the  naoie  of  Seme]^  aceerding  to  ^e 
pRmnnciation  of  the  Romaaa. 

Bttria  (2rc<f<a:  Srtiprc^:  Ra.  on  the  bay 
Pbrto  Mafli)j  a  demns  in  Attica,  S.  £.  of  ftanrun, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Pandionis,  to  which  there 
was  a  load  from  Athens  called  Jirttpuudi  A96s. 
It  was  the  birth-place  of  Theramcnea  and  Thia- 
ay  bolus. 

BtSbMOl,  JmoibM  Ovdyyiyy  d  2roAuo9>,  de- 
riTed  hia  sozname  apparently  from  being  a  natiTe 
of  Stobi  in  Macedonia.  Of  his  personal  history 
we  know  nothing.  Sren  the  age  in  which  he 
lived  cannot  be  fixed  with  accuracy ;  bat  he  most 
have  been  later  than  Hieroclea  of  Alexandria, 
whom  he  quotes.  Probably  he  did  not  lire  very 
long  after  him,  as  he  quotea  no  writer  of  a  hter 
date.  We  are  indebted  to  Stobaeus  for  a  very 
valuable  collection  of  extracto  from  earlier  Greek 
writers.  Stobaeus  was  a  man  of  extensive  reading, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  noted  down  the  most 
interestii^  passages.  The  meteriala  which  he  had 
collected  in  this  waf  he  arraaged,  in  the  order  of 
subjects,  for  the  use  of  his  son  SepCimiua.  This 
oollection  of  extncte  has  come  down  to  na,  divided 
into  2  distinct  works,  of  which  one  bears  the  title 
of  *EicAo7ol  ^MTUKoi  9iaA«rruail  /red  liStKoi  {Ec- 
logae  Pkytkae^  efe),  and  the  other  the  title  of 
*Ar9oKiytov  (FtorUeffmm  or  Sermonei),  The  Ee- 
logae  consist  for  the  most  part  of  extraete  convey- 
ing the  views  of  earlier  poets  and  prose  writers  on 
points  of  physics,  dialectics,  and  ethics.  The  Flo- 
rUegimn^  or  <Serinoaea,  is  devoted  to  subjecto  of  a 
moral,  political,  and  economical  kind,  and  mavims 
of  practical  wisdom.  Each  chapter  of  the  Edc^ae 
and  Sermones  is  headed  by  a  title  describing  its 
matter.  The  extraete  quoted  in  illiutration  begin 
usually  with  passages  from  the  poets,  after  whom 
come  historians,  orators,  philosophers  and  phy- 
sicians. To  Stobaeus  we  are  indebted  for  a  large 
proportion  of  the  fragmente  that  remain  of  the  ioat 
works  of  poete.  Euripides  seems  to  have  been  an 
especial  fovonrite  with  him.  He  has  quoted  above 
500  passages  from  him  in  the  Sermones,  150  from 
Sophocles*  and  above  200  from  Menandec  In 
extracting  from  prose  writers,  Stobaeus  sometimes 
quotes  verbatim,  sometimes  gives  <mly  an  epitome 
of  the  passage.  The  best  edition  of  the  Eclogae 
is  by  Heeren,  Dotting.  1792^1801,  4  vols.  Svo., 
and  of  the  Florilegium  by  Gaisford,  Oxon.  1822, 
4  vols.  8vo. 

BtSbi  {%r6Boii  Srofoior),  a  town  of  Mace- 
donia, and  the  most  important  place  in  the  district 
Paeonia,  waa  probably  aituated  on  the  river  Eri- 
gon,  N.  of  Thessalonica  and  N.  £.  of  Heiaclea. 
It  waa  made  a  Roman  colony  and  a  nnmicipitmi, 
and  under  the  hter  emperors  vna  the  capital  of 
the  province  Macedonia  II.  or  Salutsrii.  It  was 
destroyed  at  the  end  of  the  4th  century  by  the 
Uoths ;  but  it  is  still  mentioned  by  the  Byzantine 
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writeiv  as  a  foriros  wkr  the  ssBteirfU 
(a*^v«wr>.    Ite  iteis  vdmswa ;  for  the 
ItO^  which  is  ossaDr  sapposid  to  stand  upos^ 
site  of  Stobi,  fiea  tso  te  to  the  K  E. 

StSMUdM  ImsilM  (J.d*a»mX  ■  gni^* 
5  small  islands  in  tl»  Meditcmwaa,  off  tbeotf 
of  Gallia  Narboneasis  and  E.  eC  Massifia,  oa  «ij 
the  Massiliotes  kept  sn  sxmed  force  to  pact 
their  trade  agaast  pixaSea.  The  I  Isger  iilei* 
were  adkd  Protes,  Mese  sr  FaBfnaBa  ef 
Hypaea,  the  modem  PbnyB-fofc,  PM  OiB>e 
ftU de Lofoai 9r dm  TStm;  the  tw»  snaikres 
are  probablj  the  awdein  JMBaaBv  and  Proawt 

Btaiii,  a  Ligoffian  people  m  the  Marifamf  i^ 
conquered  by  Q-  Maaeias  Rex  blc.  H«.l»fe^ 
founded  the  colony  of  Narbo  Maitiaa 

Btr&bat,  a  tognumwi  in  nany  Roaai  ^ 
signified  a  person  vrho  aqaiated,  and  is  waisc 
classed  with  PSoetes,  though  the  latter  wtxiL 
Dot  indicate  sach  a  coo^fete  distorlioe  rfnr 


StriSbo,  the  geographer,  was  a  astm  tf  ise 
in  Pontna.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  aiAam,  fc 
may  perhaps  be  plaoed  about  a.  c  54.  9:  ^  j 
during  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Asfssaa  » 
during  the  early  part,  aC  leaat,  of  Ar  le^  *: 
Tibenua.     He  ia  supposed  to  hare  firi  i>^ 

A.  D.  24.  He  received  a  carefal  edwatm  . " 
stodied  grammar  under  Aristadenm  at  5i«  ^ 
G^ffia,  ami  philosopb^^  under  Xenante  d  !?^ 
in  Cilicia  and  Boethw  of  Sidon.  Et^f^ 
years  at  Rome^  and  also  traveHed  madt e^ 
countries.  "We  leom  from  his  own  aak  vt  •; 
waa  with  hia  friend  AeKua  eallns  n  ^  ' 

B.  c.  24.  He  wrote  an  historfoal  ww*  ^^ 
'TwofJviiptaTa)  in  43  books,  which  b  kat  It  ceF 
where  the  hiatory  of  Po!ybins  ewW,  ei « 
probably  continued  to  the  battle  of  AO^ ,  ^ 
also  wrote  a  work  on  Geography  (Tcwt^*®'.: 
1 7  books,  which  has  come  down  to  as  esa^?  ^ 
the  exception  of  the  7th,  of  which  we  fo«  t^ « 
meagre  epitome.  Strabo^  work,  acctriisf  ~^^ 
own  expression,  was  not  intended  for  die  »  < - 
persons.  It  was  designed  for  all  who  W  ^ 
good  education,  and  particniarfy  fa  ^' 
were  engaged  in  the  higher  departDesti  r  «> 
nistmtion.  Caoaistent]^  wiA  ihh  m r,  kj^ 
does  not  comprehend  minute  descriptwo.  ff^ 
when  the  plaee  or  the  object  is  of  g'^.'^*^^, 
importonce  ;  nor  is  his  deseriptioa  limitr^/-'^ 
physical  diaracteristics  of  cadi  coantir;  ^  >:^ 
prebends  the  important  poiitical  ermis  fi^^ 
each  country  haa  been  the  theatre,  a  d^^"*^ 
chief  citiea  and  the  great  men  wko  ^^^^^^ 
.them  ;  in  short,  wlatever  was  most  chaw**^ 
and  interesting  in  every  country.  Hi»  ^^ 
a  striking  contrast  with  the  geogtapky  of  P^;^ 
and  the  dry  Hat  of  namea,  ocoastonalfr  ^fv^. 
something  added  to  them,  in  the  gwg»»I*jf*/l 
tion  of  the  Natural  Hiatory  of  Pliny-  ^* " , 
abort  a  book  mtand^  for  readiag,  snd  H^; 
read ;  a  kind  of  historical  geogisphv.  ^^ 
hmguage  is  genemOy  dear,  except  in  ^j , 
sagea  whese  the  text  haa  been  og0V{^>.^^ 
appropriate  to  the  matter,  siopfe  vai  '"" 
afiectetion.     The  first  2  books  of  St»i»  f 
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mtrodiietion  to  his  Geography,  and  ^"^^ 
vtews  on  tJie  form  and  magnitode  of  "^  ^ 
and  other  subjecto  connected  with  n»^*J!*^ 
geography.  In  the  3rd  Bosk  he  N^  ^^. ,, 
scription :  he  devotes  8  hooks  is  ftBvpt; 
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jbia ;  md  the  17th  and  hut  to  Egypt  and  Libya. 
The  best  editiona  of  Stmbo  are  by  Caiaobon, 
Oene^-a,  1587,  and  Pari«,  16*20,  fbl., — reprinted 
by  Almeloveen,  Amsterdam,  1707,  and  by  VtA- 
coner,  Oxford,  1807,  2  voU.  fol. — by  Siebenkect, 
and  Tzsehocke,  Lips.  181 1,  7  Tola.  8to.  ;  by  Konj, 
Paris,  1815,  seq.  4  Tois.  8to.  ;  and  by  Kramer, 
Berlio,  1844.  seq.,  of  which  only  2  vola.  have  yet 
appeared.  Thia  kat  ia  by  fiu  the  best  critical 
edition. 

8tr&bo,  VaasolvM^    1.  CL,  consnl  b.c  161  with 
M.  Valeriua    Mesttla.      In  their  conanlahip  the 
rhetoriciana  were  e]i^Iled  from  Rome.-^*.  CL, 
6011  of  the  preceding,  eonaul  122.     He  owed  hia 
election  to  the  conaulahip  chiefly  to  the  influence 
of  C.  Gracchua,  who  waa  aanooa  to  prereat  his 
enemy  Opimiua  from  obtaining  the  oflke.     But  in 
hill  coiiRuifihip  Faanina  aopported  the  ariatecnuy, 
and  took  an  active  part  m  opposing  the  nmasarefl 
of  Gmcchas.     He  apoke  against  the  proposal  of 
Grucchus,  who  wiahcd  to  give  the  Roman  fran- 
cliiee  to  the  Latins,  in  a  tpecch  which  was  ri> 
garded  as  a  maater^piece  in  the  time  of  Cicero. 
~3.  C,  son>in»law  of  Laelioi,  and  frequently  con- 
founded with  No.  2.     He  aerred  ia  Africa,  under 
Scipio  Africanua,  in  146,   and  in  Spain  under 
Fabius  Maximus  in  142.     He  ia  introdnced  by 
Cicpro  aa  one  of  the  speakera  both  in  hia  work 
I)h  R^publioaj  and  in  his  treatise  De  AmieUia. 
He  owed  hia  celebrity  in  litetatmre  to  hia  Hiatory, 
wiiicii  waa  written  in  Latin,  and  of  which  Bmtns 
made  an  abridgeoMnt. 
Strabo,  Mna.    [Swanus.] 
StratddM  (SrporoacA^t),  an  Athenian  osBior, 
and  a  friend  of  the  ocator  Lycoigna.     He  waa  a 
virulent  opponent  of  Demosthenes,  whom  he  charged 
with  having  accepted  bribes  from  Harpalus.    Stra- 
tocles  especially  distingu»hed  himself  by  his  ex- 
travagant flattery  of  Demetrius. 

Straton  {^rpdrmif).     1.  Son  of  Arceaibms,  of 
Lnnipfiacua,  was  a  distinguished  peripatetic  phi- 
]<)}^opher,  and  the  tutor  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 
JJe  succeeded  Theophiastos  as  head  of  the  school 
in  B.  c  288,  and,  aiter  prraiding  over  it  18  years, 
was   succeeded    by    Lycon.      He   devoted  him- 
self especially  to  the  study  of  natusal  science, 
whence  he  obtained  the  appellation  of  Fhymeus. 
(/icero,  while  speaking  highly  of  his  talents,  blames 
}i  i  in  for  neglecting  the  most  necessary  part  of  phi- 
losopliy,   that   which  has   respect  to  Tirtue   and 
niomi.<t,  and  giving  himself  up  to  the  investigation 
of  nature.     StmUm  appears  to  have  held  a  pan- 
theistic system,  the  specific   character  of  which 
cannot,   however,  be  determined.      He  seems  to 
/i.ivc  dc-nied  the  existence  of  any  god  out  of  the 
mat*' rial  universe,  and  to  have  held  that  every  par- 
ti cli*   of  matter  haa  a  phutic  and  seminal  power, 
hut   without  sensation  or  intelligence;   and  that 
litf%   scnuation,  and  intellect,  are  but  forms,  acci- 
dents   and  affections  of  matter.     Some  modem 
writt-rs  bare  regarded  Stmton  aa  a  f<»%runner  of 
Spinoza,  while  others  see  in  his  system  an  antici- 
I, Lit  ion  of  the  hypothesia  of  monads. "—  2.  Of  Sardis, 
an  opivRimmatic  poet,  and  the  oompUer  of  a  Greek 
Antlioloey,  devoted  to  licentious  subjects.     [Pla- 
NcriKS.]  M»8.  A  physician  of  Berytus  in  Phoe- 
pi(  ia«  one  of  whose  medical  formuUie  is  quoted  by 
( ;;ilc*n.-»4.  Also  a  physician,  and  a  pupil  of 
i^r:uti stratus  in  the  3(d  century  b.  c.,  who  appears 
to    have  lived  on  very  intiaaato  terms  with  his 
tutor. 
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StrStfoXsi  (%Tpoiro9iitfi).  L  WHe  of  Anttgo- 
nus,  king  of  Asia,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother 
of  Demetriua  PoHoieetes.  ■— H.  Daughter  of  De- 
metrius Poliorcetes  and  Phik,  the  daughter  of 
Antipater.  In  300,  at  which  time  she  could  not 
have  been  more  than  17  years  of  age,  she  was 
married  to  Seleucus,  king  of  Sjrria.  Notwithstand* 
ing  the  disparity  of  their  ages,  she  lived  in  hrr- 
mony  with  the  old  king  for  some  years,  when  It 
was  discovered  that  her  step-son  Antiochus  waa 
deeply  enamoured  of  her,  and  Seleucus,  in  order  to 
save  the  life  of  his  son,  whieh  waa  endangered  by 
the  violence  of  his  passion,  gave  up  Stratonice  in 
marriage  to  the  young  prince.  She  bore  3  children 
to  Antiochus :  1.  Antiochus  II.,  sumamed  Theoe ; 
2.  Apama,  married  to  Mi^aa,  king  of  Cyi«ne; 
and  3.  Stratonice.  i«>  8.  Daughter  of  the  preceding 
and  of  Antiochus  I.,  was  married  to  Demetrius  II., 
king  di  Macedonia  She  quitted  Demetrius  in 
disgust,  on  account  of  his  second  marriage  with 
Phthia,  the  daughter  of  Olympias,  and  retired  to 
Syria.  Here  she  was  put  to  death  by  her  n(>phew 
Seleucus  II.,  against  whom  she  had  attempted  to 
raise  a  revolt. ■■-•4.  Daughter  of  Antiochus  II., 
king  of  Syria,  married  to  Ariarathes  III.,  king  of 
Cappadocia.  i»  6>  One  of  the  favourite  wive*  of 
Mithridates  the  Great 

StratdnloSa  (SrpsKTOiriaeia,  ^frpafrwixr} :  2rpa- 
reKMcc^,  StmtonicCus,  StratOBieensia :  Eski-Himry 
Ru.),  one  of  the  chief  inUnd  cities  of  Caria,  built 
by  Antiochus  I.  Soter,  who  fortined  it  strongly, 
and  named  it  in  h<mour  of  his  wife  Stratonice.  It 
stood  E.  of  Mylaaa  and  S.  of  Alabanda,  near  the 
river  li^nyas,  a  S.  tributary  of  the  Maeander. 
Under  ^e  Romana  it  was  a  free  city;  and  it  was 
improved  by  Hadrian.  Near  it  stood  the  great 
temple  of  Zeus  Chrysaoreus,  the  eentie  of  the  n»> 
tiomd  worship  of  the  Cariana  There  is  some 
reasan  to  believe  that  Straton icea  atood  on  the  site 
of  a  former  city,  called  Idrias,  and,  still  earlier, 
Chnsaoria 

S'tnUflnia  TnniiL    [Caxsarsa,  No.  3.] 

Stnittil  (Srpdrrft  or  Srpcirit),  aa  Athenian 
poet  of  the  Old  Comedy,  flourished  from  b.  c.  412 
to  380. 

StntlM  (Srpdrror).  L  (Jtrpdrun  :  nr.  LepBtm 
or  Lepanon  Ku.),  the  chief  town  in  Acamania, 
10  stadia  W.  of  the  Acheloua  Its  territory  waa 
called  Stratioe.  It  was  a  strongly  fortified  town, 
and  commanded  the  ford  id  the  Achelous  on  the 
high  road  from  Aetolia  to  Acamania.  Hence  it 
waa  a  place  of  military  unportance,  and  was  9t  aa 
eariy  period  taken  posfeeasion  of  by  the  Aetolians. 
-i«  8.  A  town  ia  Achaia,  afterwards  called  Dviia. 
-*d.  A  town  in  the  W.  of  Arcadia  in  tlie  territory 
of  Thelpnsa,  perhaps  the  same  aa  the  Homeric 
Stratia. 

StroBgj^UL    [Naxos.] 

StnmgylXoii  {l^-rpvfrvKimv)^  a  distinguished 
Greek  stattuuy,  flourished  daring  the  last  30  or  40 
years  of  the  5th  century  b.  c 

StrSph&dM  Inaftlaa  (Srpo^idBcs),  formerly 
called  Pldtaa  (rUsrroi :  Strt^wUa  and  Utrwali)^ 
2  islands  in  the  Ionian  aea,  off  the  coast  of  Mea- 
aenia  and  S.  of  Zacynthua  The  Harpiea  wen 
pursued  to  these  ishinda  by  the  sons  of  Boraaa; 
and  it  waa  from  the  eirsnmstanee  of  the  latter 
rtimmimg  from  these  islanda  after  the  pursait,  that 
they  are  supposed  to  have  obtained  tka  nana  of 
Strophades* 

fttxAfhhtt  {7irpi^m§\  kiii|  of  Phoda^  k>ii  oI 
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Criifos  and  Antiphfttia^aiid  hatband  of  Cydragora, 
AnAzibia  or  Aatyocbia,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  Astydamia  and  Pyladea.  See  OrB8TS& 
Strtleh&tw  (2rpoi&x^*^yt  A  Median  people, 
mentioned  only  by  Herodotus  (i.  101). 

Btrymoa  {Strumoj  by  the  Turka  Karasu)^  an 
important  river  in  Macedonia,  forming  the  bound- 
ary between  that  country  and  Thrace  down  to  the 
time  of  Philip.  It  rote  in  MtScomiui,  flowed 
first  S.  and  then  S.  K,  paaaed  through  the  lake 
Piaaiaa,  and,  immediately  S.  of  Amphipolis,  fell 
into  a  bay  of  the  Aegaean  Sea,  called  after  it 
Btzymoiiloiii  Sinna.  The  numerous  cranes  on 
iu  bMik.  u.  (t«<,ueiiU7  inention«d  by  udent 
writers. 

StvymSiui  (Srpv/i^riot),  the  old  name,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  of  the  Bithynians,  who  migrated 
into  Asia  Minor  from  the  banks  of  the  liver  Stry- 
mon.     Bithynia  was  sometimes  called  Strymonis. 
Stabira,  a  town  of  Macedonia  in  the  district 
Paeonia,  probably  on  the  river  Erigon. 
BtjmpkuidM.  [Stymphalus.] 
StjmphUiB  (Srv^^o^if).     L  A  lake  in  Ar- 
cadia.   [Stymphalus.]  •»2.  A  district  in  Mace- 
donia, between  Atintania  and  Elimiotis. 

S^mphUna  CS-n^M^oXos,  ^nifu^^iKos  I  lirvfi" 
^d\un)^  a  town  in  the  N.  E.  of  Arcadia,  the  ter- 
ritory of  which  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Achaia, 
on  the  E.  by  Sicyonia  and  Phliana,  on  the  S.  by 
the  territory  of  Mantinea,  and  on  the  W.  by  that 
of  Orchomenus  and  Pheneus.  The  district  was 
one  of  military  importance,  since  it  commanded 
one  of  the  chief  roads  from  Arcadia  to  Argolis. 
Its  name  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  Stym- 
phalus, a  son  of  Elatus  and  grandson  of  Areas. 
The  town  itself  was  situated  on  a  mountain  of  the 
same  name,  and  on  the  N.  side  of  the  lake  Stym- 
phUif  {S,Tvft^a\ls :  Zaraka\  on  which  dwelt, 
according  to  traditi<m,  the  celebrated  birds,  called 
BtjmphilXdaa  (Sruj^w^aXlScf )«  destroyed  by  Her- 
cules. [For  details,  see  p.  309,  a.]  From  this 
hdi:e  issued  the  river  Stymphalus,  which  after  a 
abort  course  disi4>peared  under  ground,  and  was 
supposed  to  appear  again  as  the  river  Eiasinus  in 
Argolis. 

Styra  {rk  ^Tvpa :  Srvpc^r :  Shtra\  a  town  in 
Euboea  on  the  S.  W.  coast,  not  far  from  Carystns, 
and  nearly  opposite  Marathon  in  Attica.  The 
inhabitants  were  onsrinally  Dryopes,  though  they 
subsequently  denied  their  descent  from  this  people. 
They  took  an  active  port  in  the  Persian  war,  and 
fought  at  Artemisium,  Salamis  and  Plataea.  They 
afterwards  became  subject  to  the  Athenians,  and 
paid  a  yearly  tribute  of  1200  drachmae.  The 
town  was  destroyed  in  the  Lamian  war  by  the 
Athenian  general  Phaedms  ;  and  its  territory  was 
annexed  to  Eretria. 

Styx  (2tm(),  connected  with  the  verb  crvyfw^ 
to  hate  or  abhor,  is  the  name  of  the  principal  nrex 
in  the  nether  world,  around  which  it  flows  7  times. 
Styx  is  described  as  a  daughter  of  Oceanus  and 
Tethys.  At  a  nymph  she  dwelt  at  the  entrance 
of  Hades,  in  a  lofty  grotto  which  was  supported 
by  silver  columns^  As  a  river  Styx  is  described 
as  a  branch  of  Ooeanua,  flowing  fiom  its  10th 
souToe ;  and  the  river  Cocytos  again  is  a  branch 
of  tile  Styx.  By  PaUaa  Qtyx  became  the  mother 
jfZelns  (sealX  Nice  (vicUnyXBia  (strength),  and 
Crates  (power).  She  was  the  first  of  all  the  im- 
mortals  who  took  her  chOditsi  to  Zeus,  to  assUt 
him  against  thaTiina;  and,  in  letam  ftr 
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her  children  were  allowed  fix'  ever  to  live  ir.!k 
Zeus,  and  Styx  herMlf  became  the  divjiiiy  h 
whom  the  most  sokaim  oaths  were  sworn.  Wr^ 
one  of  the  gods  had  to  tske  sn  oath  by  Stji.  Ir.> 
fetched  a  cup  fuU  of  water  bom  the  Styx,  and  u 
god,  while  taking  the  oath,  poured  out  th«  v^:. 

Btyx  (2r^ :  AfocroHKria),  a  river  in  tb^  N. 
of  Arcadia,  near  Nonacris,  descending  from  a  U. 
rock,  and  falling  into  the  Cxathis.  The  azxass 
believed  that  the  water  of  this  river  was  poiiODs:}: 
and  according  to  one  tale  Alexander  the  Great  ni 
poisoned'^y  it.  It  was  said  also  to  break  al!  vn»" 
made  of  glass,  stone,  metal  and  any  other  m^r^ 
except  of  the  hoof  of  a  horse  or  a  mnk. 

Biiada,  the  Roman  personifieatioa  of  pei3cs£= 
the  Greek  PUho  (netd^),  alao  called  bv  ±'.  i 
minutive  Suadda, 

BtJkgQA  (SofdlycAa),  an  ancient  atj  of  C^::. 
near  Myndus,  was  the  burial-^ace  of  the  di  k^ 
of  the  country. 

Svasa  (Suasanus :  &  Lomao\  a  unaicfi^a 
in  Umbria  on  the  Sena. 

Suaitua.    [CHOAsrsa,  No.  2]. 

Bnbertiim  or  Sudertmii  (Sadertanns:  &«<»'>• 
a  town  in  the  interior  of  Etruria. 

SublaqiU^iuii  (Sublacensis :  SiJiiaeo).  »  ^^ 
town  of  the  Aequi  in  y^ti"«Wt  on  the  Ala  tc 
its  source.  Near  it  stood  the  celehnied  ^ni 
Chtudius  and  Nero  (Villa  SubUcensis);  ^-'- 
it  was  derived  the  name  of  the  Via  Scl^^^ 
which  was  a  branch  of  the  Via  Tibortina. 

Sublidiis  Pona.    [Roma,  p.  649,  h.] 

Bubur.  1.  A  town  of  the  LaeStani  in  Hks^ 
Tarraconensis  £.  of  Tarracoi,  described  by  is^x 
a  town  of  the  Cosetani,  and  by  others  a^><' 
town  of  the  Uergete8.^8.  (5«6«  or  Cift-^ 
river  in  Mauretania  Tingitana,  flowing  ^  *-' 
colony  Baaasa  into  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

SttbtLza  or  Sikbiuxm.     [Roma.  p.  650,  s ] 

Subnpara  (Zarvi),  a  town  in  Thna  ^  •' 
road  from  Philippopolis  to  Hadrianopoli&. 

Bneeabar  (2ovxiSappij  PtoL:  ^/osm';^ 
inland  city  of  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  SX  -■  -' 
mouth  of  the  Chinalaph.  It  was  a  o^onia.  l-  * 
mentioned  by  Ammianns  Marcelliaui  ^^'^  -^ 
name  of  oj^idum  Sugar-baritanum. 

Buod  or  Bnooonun  AagiutiBe.    [Has^  ^< 

Bnero.  l.(jr«car),ariver  inHispanisTj:^^ 

nensis,  rising  in  a  S.  branch  of  MLldo^^ 
the  territory  of  the  Celtiberi,  and  faS&iZ  ^ 
Valentin  into  a  gulf  of  the  Meditenanesi:  o^ 
after  it  Sinus  Sucronensia  iGmf/of  Vab^i^'  * 
S.  (CUZeni),  a  town  of  the  Edetaai  in  Hx^* 
Tamconensis,  on  the  precediz^  rivfic,and  b^'"* 
the  Iberus  and  Carthago  Nova. 

Budartnm.    [Suaaaruir.] 

SndSti  XontM,  a  range  of  moaatsics  ia  '•> 
S.  £.  of  Germany,  in  which  the  Albis  takes  i:«  '^ 

final  {Fma^iMay,  a  town  in  Hiipania  ^^^ 
on  the  road  from  Mdaca  to  Gades. 

BoMta  Anmnea  (Sneaaanus :  San\  •  '-  ** 
of  the  Aurund  in  Latiun,  B.  of  the  Vii  A;> 
between  Mintnmae  and  Teannm,  on  the  ^^ . » ? 
of  Mens  Maasicua.  It  waa  sitmUCed  in  a  bes*-  - 
district  called  FeMiiit  c^er,  wheoca  it  hsi  ^' 
■apposed  that  the  town  itself  was  at  one  ^ 
called  r«saa.  It  was  made  a  Roman  <»i%y ; 
the  Samnite  wan,  Vat  mast  hai«  been  afttf  v^*'^ 
colonised  afresh,  ainae  w«  find  it  called  m  i»^. 
tioDS  C6L  Julia  M&b.  It  wm  Aa  birthplace  « 
ihepoet  LaciUaa. 
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Baesta  PSnSila  (Snesaanus),  alio  called  P5- 
mStla  simply,  an  ancient  and  important  town  of 
the  Volsci  in  Latium,  S.  of  Forum  Appii,  con- 
quered by  the  Romans  nnder  Tarqoiniiu  PriKOs, 
and  token  a  second  time  and  sacked  by  the  consul 
Senrilius.  It  was  one  of  the  23  cities  situated  in 
the  plain  afterwards  covered  by  the  Pomptine 
Marshes,  which  are  said  indeed  to  hare  derived 
their  name  from  this  town. 

SaetMtftiii,  a  people  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
nnciitioned  in  connection  with  the  Sedetani 

Saessid&M  or  Sueisinei,  a  powerful  people  in 
Gallia  Belgica,  who  were  reckoned  the  bravest  of 
all  the  Belgic  Oanls  after  the  Bellovaci,  and  who 
could  bring  50,000  men  into  the  field  in  Cae8ar*s 
time.  Their  king  Divitiacus,  shortly  before  Cae- 
sar^s  arrival  in  the  country,  was  reckoned  the 
moftt  powerful  chief  in  all  Gaul,  and  had  extended 
hifl  sovereignty  even  over  Britain.  The  Suessiones 
dwelt  in  an  extensive  and  fertile  countnr  £.  of  the 
ficlloTaci,  S.  of  the  Veromandui,  and  W.  of  the 
Kemi.  They  possessed  12  towns,  of  which  the 
cnpttal  was  Noviodunum,  subsequently  Augusta 
SucKsonum  or  Suessones  {Somoni). 

SueMtUa  (Suessuhmus :  Tbrrs  di  Senola),  a 
town  in  Samnium,  on  the  S.  slope  of  Mt.  Tifata. 

SnStSnlofl  PaidlniiB.    [Paulinus.] 

C.  8ii0t6iiliifl  Ttanqnilliu,  the  Roman  his- 
torian, was  bom  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Vespasian.  His  £sther  was  Suetonius  Lenis, 
who  was  a  tribune  of  the  1 3th  legion  in  the  battle 
of  Bedriacuro,  in  which  Otho  was  defeated.  Sue- 
ton i  III  practised  as  an  advocate  at  Rome  in  the 
rei{rn  of  Trajan.  He  lived  on  intimate  terms  with 
the  younger  Pliny,  many  of  whose  letters  are  ad- 
dressed to  him.  At  the  request  of  Pliny  Trajan 
granted  to  Suetonius  the  Jus  trium  Uberormm^  for 
though  he  was  married  he  had  not  3  children, 
which  number  was  necessary  to  relieve  him  from 
various  legal  disabilities.  Suetonius  was  after^ 
wards  appointed  private  secretary  (Magister  Episto- 
larum)  to  Hadrian,  but  was  deprived  of  this  office 
hv  the  emperor,  along  with  Septicius  Clams,  the 
Pnvcfoct  of  the  Praetorians,  on  the  ground  of 
associating  with  Sabina  the  emperor^  wife,  with- 
out his  permission.  Suetonius  wrote  many  works, 
of  which  the  only  ones  extant  are : —  VUae  Duo- 
drritn  Oamarum,  or  the  12  Emperors,  of  whom  the 
fiTKt  is  C.  Julius  Caesar  and  the  last  is  Domitian ; 
AiVr  df  iUustrilmt  Grammaticii;  Liber  de  darit 
Kfif^torifnu  ;  Viiae  Tertntiu  HortUii,  Pernio  Lm- 
ram,  Juvenalit^  Flinii  Majoris.  His  chief  work 
is  his  Lives  of  the  Caesars.  Suetonius  does  not 
follow  the  chronological  order  in  his  Lives,  but  he 
croups  together  many  things  of  the  same  kind. 
II 11  language  is  very  brief  and  precise,  sometimes 
obscure,  without  any  affectation  of  ornament  He 
r'Ttainly  tells  a  prodigiotis  number  of  scandalous 
ari«r(lotc9  about  the  Caesars,  but  there  was  plenty 
to  t<>ll  alK)ut  them ;  and  if  he  did  not  choose  to 
su(ipreM  those  anecdotes  which  he  believed  to  be 
tru'>,  that  is  no  imputation  on  his  veracity.  As  a 
^^rcat  collection  of  facts  of  all  kinds,  the  work  on 
ttii*  Caesars  is  invaluable  for  the  historian  of  this 
p,.riod.  His  judgment  and  hit  honesty  have  both 
|,i<Mi  attacked  by  some  modem  critics;  but  we 
nr<'  of  opinion,  that  on  both  groimds  a  careful  study 
of  his  work  will  justify  him.  The  friendship  of 
the  younger  Pliny  is  evidence  in  fisvour  of  his  in- 
t(>^r:ty.  The  treatise  De  iHuttribn$  GrammaticiM 
and  that  Ik  tiarit  RketoriUu  are  probably  only 
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parts  of  a  lai^er  work.  They  contain  a  few  bio- 
graphical and  other  notices,  that  are  occasionally 
useful.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  few 
scanty  lives  of  the  Latin  poets,  already  enumerated, 
belonged  to  a  Uuger  work  De  Poetis.  If  this 
conjecture  be  troe,  the  short  notice  of  the  elder 
Pliny  may  not  be  by  Suetonius.  A  work  entitled 
De  Vine  lUuHHbui,  which  has  been  attributed 
both  to  Suetonius  and  the  younger  Plinius,  is  now 
unanimously  assigned  to  Aurelius  Victor.  The 
best  editions  of  Suetonius  are  by  P.  Burroann, 
Amsterdam,  1736,  2  vols.  4to.,  and  by  Baum- 
garten-Crosins,  Lips.  1816,  3  vols.  8vo. 

8ll§vi,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  powerful 
peoples  of  Germany,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
the  collective  name  of  a  great  number  of  German 
tribes,  who  were  grouped  togather  on  account  of 
their  migratory  mode  of  life,  and  spoken  of  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  more  settled  tribes,  who  went  under 
the  general  name  of  Ingaevones.  The  Suevi  are 
described  by  all  the  ancient  writers  as  occupying 
the  greater  half  of  all  Germany ;  but  the  accounts 
vary  respecting  the  part  of  the  country  which  they 
inhabited.  Caesar  represents  them  as  dwelling 
£.  of  the  Ubii  and  Sygambri,  and  W.  of  the  Che- 
nisei,  and  their  country  as  divided  into  100 
cantonsL  Strabo  makes  them  extend  in  an  E.-ly 
direction  beyond  the  Albis,  and  in  a  S.-ly  as  far 
as  the  sources  of  the  Danube.  Tacitus  giver,  the 
name  of  Suevia  to  the  whole  of  the  E.  of  Germany 
from  the  Danube  to  the  Baltic.  At  a  later  time 
the  collective  name  of  the  Suevi  gradually  disap- 
peared; and  the  different  tribes  of  the  Suevic 
race  were  each  called  by  their  distinctive  names. 
In  the  2nd  half  of  the  3rd  century,  however,  we 
again  find  a  people  called  Suevi,  dwelling  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Main  and  the  Black  Forest, 
whose  name  ia  still  preserved  in  the  modem 
Suabia  s  but  this  people  was  only  a  body  of  bold 
adventurers  from  various  German  tribes,  who  as- 
sumed the  celebrated  name  of  the  Suevi  in  conse- 
quence of  their  not  possessing  any  distinguishing 
appellation. 

SuiShias,  X.  HonXni,  tribune  of  the  plebs  in 
B.  a  56,  fought  on  Pompey's  side  at  the  battle  of 
Phanalia. 

Snfat  (5&6a),  a  city  of  N.  Africa,  in  the  Car- 
thaginian territory  (Byxacena). 

BnflBttila  (S/aitla),  a  city  of  Byxacena,  S.  of 
Safes,  of  which  its  name  is  a  diminutive.  It  be- 
came, however,  a  much  more  important  place,  as  a 
chief  centre  of  the  roads  in  the  interior  of  the 
province  of  Africa.     Its  mins  are  magnificent. 

SnidM  (SoutSaf),  a  Greek  lexicographer,  of 
whom  nothing  is  known.  No  certain  conclusions 
as  to  the  age  of  the  compiler  can  be  derived  from 
passages  in  the  work,  since  it  may  have  received 
numerous  interpolations  and  additions.  Eustathius, 
who  lived  about  the  end  of  the  12th  centur}-  of 
the  Christian  era,  quotes  the  lexicon  of  Suidos ; 
and  there  are  passat^es  in  the  Lexicon  referring  to 
Michael  Psellus,  who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  1 1th 
century.  The  lexicon  of  Suidas  is  a  dictionary  ot 
words  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  with  some 
few  peculiarities  of  anangement;  but  it  contains 
both  words  which  are  found  in  dictionaries  of  lan- 
guages, and  also  names  of  persons  and  places,  with 
extracts  from  ancient  Greek  writers,  grammarians, 
scholiasts,  and  lexicographers,  and  some  extracts 
from  later  Greek  writers.  The  names  of  persons 
comprehend  both  personi  who  are  mentioned  in 
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Mcred  and  in  profime  hiitorf,  which  ^ows  that  if 
the  work  ia  by  ona  hand,  it  is  by  a  ChmtiBB.  No 
well  conceived  plan  haa  been  the  baaU  of  this  woadt : 
it  is  incomplete  aa  to  the  nombcr  of  actidesi  and 
exceedingly  inegular  and  uni^nal  in  tha  ezfr* 
cation.  Some  acticLea  are  pretty  eompleta^  othen 
contain  no  infonnation  at  alL  As  to  the  bi»> 
gxapbical  notices  it  haa  been  oonjectond  that 
Suiilas  or  the  oompiler  got  them  all  from  one  aousoa, 
which,  it  is  farther  suppoeedi  may  be  the  Onoma- 
tologos  or  Pinaz  of  Hesychioa  of  Milatva  The 
Lexicon,  ^ough  without  merit  aa  to  its  ezecatbn, 
it  raloable  both  for  the  liteaiy  histoiy  of  an^ 
tiqaity,  for  tha  expUnation  of  words^  and  foe  the 
citations  from  many  ancient  writsia.  The  best 
editions  of  the  Irfixicon  are  by  Kiistec,  Cambridge, 
1705,  3  Tols.  fo.;  by  Gais&td,'  Oxford,  1824, 
3  vols,  few;  and  by  Bemhaady,  4ta  Halle,  1834. 

Buioiiaa,  the  genaial  name  of  all  the  Gennan 
tiibes  inhabitmg  Scandinavia* 

SnicmimtiiiiBi,  a  moontain  in  Ligoxia 

Snloi  (Sulcitanus :  Suid),  an  ancient  town  in 
Sardinia,  founded  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  a 
place  of  oonsidezable  maritime  and  commercial 
miportanoe.  It  was  situated  on  a  proaontozy  on 
the  S.W.  comer  of  the  island. 

Snlgaa  (6<tuyiia),a  river  in  Qanl,  descending 
from  tbe  Alps,  and  flowing  into  the  Rhone  near 
Vindalnm. 

SuIIa,  GoraflXiS)  the  name  of  apatridan  fiunily. 
Tius  family  was  originally  called  Rafinas  [Rufi- 
ifus],  and  the  first  member  of  it  who  obtained  the 
name  of  Sulla  was  P.  Cornelias  Sulla,  mentioned 
below  [No.  1.]  The  origin  of  the  name  is  un- 
certain. Most  modem  writem  suppose  that  it  is 
a  word  of  the  same  signification  as  Rufua  or  Ra- 
finus,  and  refers  sunply  to  the  zed  colour  of  tbe 
hair  or  the  complexion;  but  it  has  been  oonjectnred 
with  greater  probability  that  it  is  a  diminutiTe 
of  Surs,  which  was  a  cognomen  in  Mveral  Roman 
gentes.  It  would  be  formed  from  Sura  on  the 
lame  analogy  OM^uella  from  puera^  and  imdUu 
firom  tenet.  There  is  no  authority  for  writing  the 
word  Sylla,  as  is  done  by  many  modem  wnfcers. 
On  coins  and  inscriptions  we  always  find  Sula  or 
Sulla,  never  Sylla.  L.  P.,  great  grandfi&ther  of  the 
dictator  Sulla,  and  gnmdson  of  P.  Cornelias  Rofi- 
nua,  who  was  twice  mnsul  in  the  Samnite  wars. 
[RuKiNUS,  CoBNXLiua*]  His  &ther  is  not  men- 
tioned. He  was  flamen  dialis,  and  likewise  pzaetor 
urbanus  and  per^rinus  in  B.  c.  212,  when  he  pre- 
sided over  the  fiist  celebration  of  the  Ladi  Apol- 
linares.  •— 3.  P.,  son  of  No.  1,  and  graadfisther  of 
the  dictator  Sulla,  was  praetor  in  IBS.— 3.  L,  son 
of  No.  2,  and  fatlier  of  the  dictator  Sulla,  lived  in 
obacurity,  and  left  his  Ain  only  a  slender  fortune. 
4.  L.  sumamed  Peliz,  the  dictator,  was  bom  in 
138.  Although  his  father  left  him  only  a  small 
ropery,  his  means  were  sufficient  to  secure  for 
im  a  good  edocatbn.  He  studied  the  Greek  and 
Roman  literature  with  diligence  and  success,  and 
appears  early  to  have  imbibed  that  love  for  litem- 
ture  and  art  by  which  he  was  distinguished 
throughout  life.  At  the  same  time  he  prosecnted 
pleasure  with  equal  ardour,  and  his  youth,  as  well 
as  his  manhood,  vn&  disgraced  by  the  most  sensual 
▼ices.  Still  his  love  of  pleasure  did  not  absorb  all 
his  time,  nor  did  it  emascohite  his  mind  ;  far  no 
Roman  during  the  latter  days  of  the  republic,  with 
the  exception  of  Julius  Caesar,  had  a  clearer  judfl- 
ment,  a  keener  discrimination  of  character,  Va 
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fimer  wilL  The  licnkx  pnfotf  ol  Snlla  ve 
incBtoaed  by  the  Ebisali^  ef  his  step-modiei  ai^ 
of  a  coorteaan  named  Kicspobi,  both  of  wkoa  ]^ 
him  ail  their  foctone.  His  Bsaas,  thoogk  ti 
scanty  for  a  Roona  loble,  now  enabled  kin  'a 
aspire  to  the  hoooon  of  the  state.  Hewasqaacsa 
in  107,  when  he  served  ander  Msrias  in  A&isL 
Hitherto  be  had  only  been  knovn  for  bispro£igaq; 
but  he  displayed  both  zedL  and  ability  in  t:it  or 
cfaaigie  of  his  dniiea,  and  soon  gained  the  ajfn- 
bation  of  his  oonunandec,  and  the  afiectioos  of  ik 
soldiers  It  was  to  SoUa  that  Jsgnrtka  was  ^• 
▼ered  by  Bocchos  ;  and  the  qoacitor  thu  ibci 
with  the  consul  the  glory  of  bringing  this  vai  ui 
candnston.  SoIIa  himself  was  lo  pnwd  of  b 
share  in  the  soficesi,  that  he  bad  aaeal  m.%  e- 


graved,  representing  the  sniraider  of  Jng^r*^ 
which  he  contanoed  to  wear  till  the  daj  <£  i^ 
death.  SoUa  continoed  to  serve  nnder  Maris 
with  great  distinction  in  the  campaigns  agaitat  i^ 
Cimbn  and  Teotonea;  bat  Manns  becaaiing  ^^ 
of  the  rising  fome  of  hia  offico,  Snlk  left  Als:^ 
m  102,  and.  took  a  command  nndff  the  g^^ 
of  Marias,  Q.  r'^tnl^.^  y^^  entnated  tk  e»f 
management  of  the  war  to  SaUa.  Soils  ma  > 
turned  to  Rome,  where  he  appears  to  hare  ^' 
quietly  for  some  years.  He  was  poetor  is  d^£-'> 
in  the  following  year  (92)  was  sent  as  pnfsA.* 
into  Cilicia,  with  special  orders  from  the  seas*' 
restore  Ariobarzanes  to  hia  kingdom  of  Cii^^A 
from  which  he  had  been  expeUed  by  Mitlisp^ 
Sulk  met  with  complete  anceesa.  He  di^- 
Gordins,  the  general  of  Mithridatesin  Qz^^  ^ 
and  placed  Ariobananea  on  Ae  thmoe.  Tie 
enmity  between  Marias  and  SoDa  wam^sssf^* 
mace  deadly  form.  Solla^  ability  sad  sc3S£^ 
reputation  had  aUeady  led  the  arishrmtia^  !*? 
to  look  up  to  him  as  one  of  their  leadsn;C^ '*^ 
politicai  animosity  was  added  to  pricste  b=^ 
In  addition  to  this  Marios  and  Sella  vec  '•'*- 
anxioas  to  obtain  the  ^^^mmtkxxA  of  the  impeU''^ 
war  against  Mithridates;  and  the  sactsf-^^ 
attended  Solla^s  recent  operations  in  the  T^-  -^ 
increased  his  popuhiri^,  and  pointed  hie  x^ ' 
the  most  suiiidile  peson  for  this  imporaBS  ^^ 
mand.  About  this  time  Boechoa  eiccteii  -^  ^ 
Capitol  giUed  figures,  representing  the  son.'-^ 
of  Jagunha  to  Sulk,  at  which  Marios  va»»  « 
raged  that  he  ceold  acarcely  be  pre^'*'^/J 
removiag  them  by  force.  Tbe  exasperation  «^' >^''' 
partiea  became  so  violent  that  they  scorlf  3- 
recourse  to  arms  against  each  other;  b^' Z*^ 
breaking  out  of  the  Social  War  hashed  all  ^-^ 
qoarrels  for  the  time.  Marias  and  Soils  boih  t^ 
an  active  part  m  the  war  against  the  tosm^y' 
Bat  Maritts  was  now  advaocei  in  yean ;  *^^ 
had  the  deep  mortification  of  finding  thai  ^ 
achievements  were  thrown  into  the  shsiie  by  ^ 
superior  energy  of  his  rival.  Sulk  puio^  ^ 
brilliant  victories  over  the  enemy,  and  took  B>- ' 
anum,  the  chief  town  of  the  Samnitps.  H«  *^ 
elected  consul  for  88,  and  received  from  the  i^^ 
the  command  of  the  Mithridatk  war.  T\iA^^^ 
which  followed,  — hia  ez^okioa  fiom  Roic«^? 
Marias,  his  return  to  the  city  at  tbe  heed  ^  <^ 
legions,  and  the  pmscription  of  Kanos  ac<|  ^. 
leading  adherents — are  rdated  m  the  liw  i 
Marias.  Salk  remained  at  Rome  till  the  ccd  ^ 
the  year,  and  set  out  for  Qtecce  at  the  beiitw^' 
of  87,  in  order  to  carry  on  tha  war  apiart  Mitin^ 
dates.    He  knded  at  DnxhadusaL  iv)  t)!^""'^ 
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marchecl  against  Athens,  wbich  Ikad  beeome  the 
head-qnarten  of  the  Mithridatie  cause  in  Greeee. 
After  a  long  and  obstinate  siege,  Athens  was  taken 
by  Btonn  on  the  1st  of  March  in  B5,  and  was  given 
up  to  rapine  and  plunder.  SoUa  then  marched 
njninst  Archelnus,  the  general  of  Mithridates, 
whom  he  defeated  in  the  neighbefnrhood  of  Chae- 
rcnea  in  Boeotta;  and  in  the  iUlowing  year  he 
airain  gained  a  decitire  Tictory  orer  the  same  ge» 
iieml  near  Orchomenns.  Bat  while  Snlhi  was 
carrying  on  the  war  with  soeh  success  in  Greece, 
h:*  enemies  had  obtained  the  upper  hand  in  Italj. 
Thn  consul  Cinna,  who  had  been  driren  ont  of 
Rome  bj  his  colleague  Oetsriua,  soon  after  SuUa^s 
di-'parture  from  Italy,  had  entered  it  again  with 
>f  irius  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Both  Cinna  and 
BT;iriii<s  were  appointed  consols  86,  and  all  the  regu- 
lations of  Sulla  were  swept  away.  Sulla  howercr 
would  not  return  to  Italy  till  he  had  brought  the 
war  ngainst  Mithridates  to  a  conclusion.  After 
drivinj?  the  generals  of  Mithridates  ent  of  Greece, 
i^iilia  crossed  the  Hellespont,  and  early  in  84  con- 
cluded a  peace  with  the  king  of  Pantos.  He  now 
turn  I'd  hi«  arms  against  Fimbria,  who  had  been 
ay>poIntod  by  the  Marian  party  as  his  successor  in 
the  command.  But  the  troops  of  Fimbria  deserted 
tli'ir  general,  who  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 
^^ulla  now  prepared  to  retmrn  to  Italy.  After 
leaving  his  legate,  L.  Liciniiis  Murena,in  command 
of  the  proTince  of  Asia,  with  two  legions,  he  set 
sail  with  his  own  army  to  Athens.  While  pre- 
paring for  his  deadly  struggle  in  Italy,  he  did  not 
lose  his  interest  in  literature.  He  carried  with 
liim  from  Athens  to  Rome  the  Taluable  library  of 
A  pill  icon  of  Teos,  which  contained  most  of  the 
works  of  Aristotle  andTheophnutus.  [Aphlicon]. 
He  landed  at  Bnindusium  in  the  spring  of  83. 
The  Marian  party  &r  outnumbered  him  in  troops, 
and  had  every  prospect  of  yictorr.  By  bribery 
aj.d  promises  however  Sulla  gained  over  a  lanje 
imiab'T  of  the  Marian  soldiers,  and  he  porsuailed 
m.my  of  the  Italian  towns  to  espouse  his  cause. 
In  the  field  his  efforts  were  crowned  by  ef|ual 
pticce-a;  and  he  was  ably  sapported  by  sereral  of 
the  Roman  nobles,  who  espoused  his  cause  in 
(litTerent  parts  of  Italy.  Of  these  one  of  the  most 
dntiiiguihhed  was  the  young  Cn.  Pom  per,  who 
\v:i3  at  the  time  only  23  years  of  age.  [Pompbic!«, 
N<».  IC.J  In  the  following  year  (82)  the  struggle 
was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  decisive  battle 
guimd  by  Sulla  over  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians 
uii'icr  Pontius  Tclesinus  before  the  Colline  gat"  of 
R. ;!.»•.  This  victory  was  followed  by  the  surrender 
of  Pia<neate  and  the  death  of  the  younger  Marias, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  this  town.  Sulla  was 
now  master  of  Rome  and  Italy  ;  and  he  resolved 
to  tak<'  the  most  ample  vengeance  upon  hi*  ene- 
riii'-,  and  tf»  e.itirpate  the  popular  party.  f)no  of 
l.ii  fir-t  acts  was  to  draw  up  a  li^t  of  his  en('mi»«s 
\\  111!  Wire  to  b"  put  to  death,  called  a  Pmfcr'fitk). 
It  was  the  first  instance  of  the  kind  in  Koni.in 
hi->t  >ry-  All  |>ers»n8  in  this  list  were  outlaws  who 
II.  .:ht  be  killed  by  any  one  with  impunity,  even 
by  slaves ;  their  property  was  conhkeattHl  to  the 
s'..-it<\  and  was  to  be  sold  by  public  auction  ;  th<>ir 
c\  "  :r''i\  and  grandchildren  lost  their  vot.-s  in  the 
c  a. i till,  and  were  excluded  from  all  public  office .<. 
Further, all  who  killed  a  uroscribcd  person,  received 
two  talents  as  a  reward,  and  whoever  sheltrred 
such  a  person  was  punished  with  death.  Terror 
DOW  ragned,  not  only  at  Rome,  but  throughout 
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Italy.  Fresh  list*  of  the  prsaeribed  eonslaiitiy  8]>> 
peared.  No  one  was  safe ;  for  Sulbi  gratified  hia 
friends  by  placing  in  tha  ftital  lists  their  penonal 
enemies.,  or  persons  whose  property  waa  ooreted  by 
his  adherents.  The  eoniiaeated  property,  it  is  trae, 
belonged  to  ^  state,  and  had  to  be  sold  by  pubKa 
anetion,  bat  the  friends  and  dependents  of  Sulla 
parehaaed  it  at  a  aominal  price,  as  no  one  dared  to 
hid  against  them.  The  mimber  of  persons  who 
perished  by  the  proaeriptiona  is  stated  difletently, 
but  it  appears  to  mkto  amounted  to  many  thoosands. 
At  the  commeBocment  of  these  horrors  Snlla  had 
been  appointed  dictator  for  as  long  a  time  as  he 
judged  to  be  necessary.  This  was  towards  the 
dose  of  81.  Sulla's  chief  object  in  being  iuTested 
with  the  dictatorship  was  to  carry  into  execution 
in  a  legal  manner  the  great  reforms  which  he  me- 
ditated in  the  eonstitntioR  and  the  administmtion 
ef  justice.  He  fcad  no  intention  of  abolishing  the 
republic,  and  consequently  he  cansed  consuls  to  be 
elected  for  the  following  year,  and  was  elected  to 
the  ofllce  himself  in  80,  while  he  continued  to  hold 
the  dictatorshipt  The  general  object  of  Sul]a*s 
nef>nns  was  to  restore,  as  fiir  as  possible,  the 
ancient  Roman  constitution,  and  to  give  back  to 
the  senate  and  the  aristocracy  the  power  which 
they  had  lost.  Thus  he  deprived  the  tribunes  of 
the  plebs  of  all  real  power,  and  abolished  altogether 
the  legislatire  and  judicial  functions  of  the  comitia 
tributa.  At  the  beginning  of  81,  he  celebrated  a 
splendid  triumph  on  account  of  his  Tictorr  over 
Mithridates.  In  a  speech  which  he  delivered  to 
the  people  at  tiie  dose  of  the  ceremony,  he  claimed 
for  himself  the  surname  of  Fdijt,  as  he  attributed 
his  success  in  life  to  the  favour  of  the  gods.  In 
order  to  strengthen  his  power,  Snlla  established 
military  colonies  throughout  Italy.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  Italian  towns,  which  had  fought  against 
Sulla,  were  deprived  of  the  full  Roman  franchise, 
and  were  only  allowed  to  retain  the  commerdum  : 
their  land  was  confiscated  and  given  to  the  soldiers 
who  had  fought  under  him.  23  lesions,  or,  ae- 
cording  to  another  statement,  47  letpons  received 
grants  of  land  in  various  parts  of  Italy.  A  great 
number  of  these  colonies  was  settled  in  Etrnria, 
the  population  of  which  was  thus  almost  entirely 
chan(;ed.  These  colonies  had  the  strongest  interest 
in  upholding  the  institutions  of  Snila,  since  any 
attempt  to  invalidate  the  latter  w^onld  have  endan- 
gered their  newly-acquired  possessions.  Sulla  like- 
wise created  at  Rome  a  kind  of  body-guard  for  his 
protection  by  giving  the  citizenship  to  a  great 
number  of  slaves,  who  had  b<'lorged  to  persons 
proscribed  by  him.  The  fclnves  thus  rewarded  are 
s.-iid  to  have  been  as  many  as  1 0.000,  and  were 
called  Comelii  after  him  as  their  patron.  Aflw 
holding  the  dictatorship  till  the  bi*j;inninjy  of  79, 
,  Sulla  resipied  this  office,  to  the  surprise  of  all 
clx-sfs.  He  retired  to  his  estate  at  Puteoli,  and 
th'-re  surrouiidfd  by  the  beautiei  o*' nature  and  art 
he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  I'fe  in  thos«?  literary 
and  sensual  enjoy inrnts  in  w'irh  lie  had  always 
tal:en  so  much  pleasure.  His  dsvn] tite  mode  of 
life*  hastened  Lis  death.  The  iinnjr*diate  cause  of 
hh  death  was  the  rupture  of  n  blood-vessel,  but 
some  time  before  he  had  been  sutffring  from  tho 
di^Lrusting  disense,  which  is  known  in  mo<lem  times 
by  the  name  of  Morbus  Pediculosus  or  Phthiriasis. 
He  died  in  78  in  the  COth  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  honoured  with  a  public  funeral,  and  a  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  him  in  the  Campus  Martius 
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the  mteription  on  wliidi  had  batn  compoied  by 
himielf.  It  stated  that  none  of  hie  friendf  ever 
did  him  a  kindnen,  and  none  of  hii  enemiei  a 
wrong,  without  being  fiillj  repaid. — SulUi  was 
married  5  timet :  —  L  To  Ilia  or  Julia,  who  bore 
him  a  daughter,  mairied  to  Q.  P<Hnpeins  Rufiit, 
the  son  of  Sulla's  colleague  in  the  consulship  in  88. 
2.  To  Aelia.  3.  To  Coelia.  4.  To  Caecilia  Me- 
telb,  who  bore  him  a  son,  who  died  before  Sulla, 
and  likewise  twins,  a  son  and  a  daughter.  5. 
Valeria,  who  bore  him  a  daughter  after  nis  death. 
Sulla  wrote  a  histoiy  of  his  own  life  and  times, 
called  Memoin  ('Tirofu^/iora).  It  was  dedicated 
to  L.  Lucullus,  and  extended  to  23  books,  the  Last 
of  which  was  finished  bj  Sulla  a  few  days  before 
his  death.  He  also  wrote  Fabulae  Atelkaue,  and 
the  Greek  Antholi^  contains  a  short  epigram 
which  is  ascribed  to  him.>»d.  Favftna,  son  of 
the  dictator  bj  his  fourth  wife  Caecilia  Metella, 
and  a  twin  brother  of  Fausta,  was  bom  not  long 
before  88,  the  year  in  which  his  lather  obtained 
his  first  consulship.  He  and  his  sister  reoeiTed 
the  names  of  Faustus  and  Fausta  respecUvely  on 
account  of  the  good  fortune  of  their  fiither.  At 
the  death  of  his  father  in  78,  Faustus  and  his  sister 
were  left  under  the  guardianship  of  L.  Lucullus. 
Faustus  accompanied  Pompey  into  Asia,  and  was 
the  first  who  mounted  the  walls  of  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem  in  63.  In  60  he  exhibited  the  gladia- 
torial games  which  his  fiither  in  his  last  will  had 
enjoined  upon  him.  In  54  he  was  quaestor.  In 
i2  he  received  from  the  senate  the  commusion  to 
rebuild  the  Curia  Hostilia,  which  had  been  burnt 
down  in  the  tumults  following  the  murder  of 
Clodius,  and  which  was  henceforward  to  be  called 
the  Curia  Cornelia,  in  honour  of  Faustus  and  his 
father.  He  married  Pompey^s  daughter,  and  sided 
with  his  father-in-law  in  the  ciril  war.  He  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  subsequently 
joined  the  leaders  of  his  party  in  Africa.  After 
the  battle  of  Thapsus  in  46,  he  attempted  to  escape 
into  Mauretania,  but  was  taken  prisoner  by  P. 
Sittius,  and  cairied  to  Caesar.  Upon  his  arrival 
in  Caesar^s  camp  he  was  murdered  by  the  soldiers 
in  a  tumult.  Faustus  seems  only  to  have  resembled 
his  fiither  in  his  extravagance.  We  know  from 
Cicero  that  he  was  overwhelmed  with  debt  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war.  •—  6.  P.,  nephew  of 
the  dictator,  was  elected  consul  along  with  P.  Au- 
tronius  Paetus  for  the  year  65,  but  neither  he  nor 
his  colleague  entered  upon  the  office,  as  they  were 
accused  of  bribery  by  L.  Torquatus  the  younger, 
and  were  condemned.  It  was  currently  believed 
that  Sulla  was  privy  to  boUi  of  CatiHne^s  con- 
spiracies, and  he  was  accordingly  accused  of  this 
crime  by  his  former  accuser,  L.  Torquatus,  and  by 
C.  Cornelius.  He  was  defended  by  Hortensius 
and  Cicero,  and  the  speech  of  the  latter  on  his  be- 
half is  still  extant  He  was  acquitted  ;  but,  inde- 
pendent of  the  testimony  of  Sallnst  {CaL  17),  his 
guilt  may  almost  be  inferred  from  the  embarrass- 
ment of  his  advocate.  In  the  civil  war  Sulla  es- 
poused Caesar^s  cause.  He  served  under  him  as 
legate  in  Greece,  and  commanded  along  with  Caesar 
himself  the  right  wing  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia 
(48).  He  died  in  45.-7.  Scrv.,  brother  of  No.  6, 
took  part  in  both  of  Catiline's  conspiracies.  His 
guilt  was  so  evident,  that  no  one  was  willing  to 
defend  him  ;  but  we  do  not  read  that  he  was  put 
to  death  along  with  the  other  conspirators. 

Sulmo  (Sulmonensia).    1,  (Sidimma)j  a  town 


SULPICIUS. 

of  the  Peligni  in  the  country  of  the  Salkofio,  1 
miles  S.  of  Corfinhna  on  the  nad  to  Capos,  u'. 
situated  on  2  small  moantsin  stresms,  the  wasn  « 
which  was  exceedingly  cold:  beace  we  fiod  th* 
town  called  by  the  poets  ^itidas&ilaio.  Iti«ceii> 
brated  as  the  birtkpuce  of  Grid.  It  wss  destmed 
by  Sulla,  but  waa  afterwards  nstoied,  and  is  see- 
tioned  as  a  Roman  ookmy.^S.  (Sarmoa^),  aa 
ancient  town  of  the  Vobd  in  Lstiora  od  ue 
Ufens,  which  bad  disappeared  in  Pliny's  nme. 

Snlplela,  a  Roman  poetess  who  tmnsii 
towards  the  dose  of  the  1st  centmy,  odebistfd  ^ 
sundry  amatory  effhakma,  addressed  to  her  ko^s: 
Calenus.  Their  geneial  chancier  may  be  gatbw. 
from  the  expressiona  of  Martial,  Aaso&ios,  £^ 
Sidonius  ApoUinaria,  by  all  of  whoa  tkj  s; 
noticed.  There  ia  extant  a  satirical pooo,  h','. 
hexameters,  on  the  edict  of  Domitisn,  by  wtc 
philosophers  were  faanisbed  fimm  Rome  ssd  in 
Italy,  which  is  ascribed  to  Snlpida  by  msaj  rsegi 
critics.  It  is  generally  appended  to  the  ^tto  ^ 
Juvenal  and  Persioa. 

Snlpida  Gena,  was  one  of  the  mosx  bog 
Roman  gentes,  and  prodnced  a  soocessin  ^  ^ 
tinguished  men,  from  the  foundation  ol  tiw  n^^^ 
to  the  imperial  period.  The  chief  fiaailia  c4  ^ 
Sttlpicii  during  the  repabHcan  period  \m  i^ 
names  of :  — >  CAMMRiNtja,  Galba,  Giurs,  B  * 
Ftjs  (given  below),  Savskrio. 

Sulploliu  ApoUinftrii,  a  ocmtcmpoarf  e^ -^ 
Gellius,  was  a  learned  grammarian.  Thfie  sv . 
poems  in  the  I^Uin  Anthology,  porportiD;  ^  '■ 
written  by  Sulpicioa  of  Carthage,  wbta  k^ 
identify  with  the  above-named  Soipiciai -^^^ 
naris.  One  of  theae  poems  comustB  ci'-^ 
giving  the  argument  of  the  12  books  of  Vsr-i 
Aeneid,  6  lines  being  devoted  to  each  book. 

Sulplollia  BuAlf.  1.  P.,  one  of  the  isaeto- 
tuagnished  orators  of  his  time,  was  hen  *'*- 
124.  He  commenced  public  life  as  s  vss^ 
of  the  aristocratical  party,  and  acquired  fins:  «■ 
fluence  in  the  state  by  hia  splendid  taloti.  ^ 
he  was  still  young.  In  93  he  was  qnsfesor,  ci 
in  89  he  served  as  legate  of  the  contol  Ob  P^ 
peius  Stiabo  in  the  Msrsic  war.  In  88,  li'  *" 
elected  to  the  tribunate ;  but  he  desot^  '>^ 
aristocratical  party,  and  joined  Msnos.  ^'' 
causes  of  this  sudden  change  are  not  eipce^ 
stated ;  but  we  are  told  that  he  was  overTWlv^ 
widi  debt;  and  there  can  be  little  doobt  ti^e 
was  bou^t  by  Marius.  Snlpidus  broagtit  &r«^* 
a  law  in  fisvour  of  Marius  and  his  psrty,  ^  * "-- 
an  account  is  given  under  Marius.  Wbea  ^^ 
marohed  upon  Rome  at  the  head  of  his  in:> 
Marius  and  Sulpicius  took  to  flight  Mshcs  is* 
ceeded  in  making  his  escape  to  Africs,  to  ^-* 
pidus  was  discovered  in  a  villa,  and  pot  to  i^ 
—  8.  P.,  probably  son  or  grandson  of  the  tat, « 
one  of  Caesar^s  legates  in  Gaul  and  in  ili*c^ 
war.  He  was  praetor  in  4a  Cicero  addie*» 
him  in  45  as  imperator.  It  appears  cbst  be  *^ 
at  that  time  in  Illyricum,  along  with  Vfltinw>-* 
3.  Serv.,  with  the  surname  Lenu«ia,indiestiQgt'< 
tribe  to  which  he  belonged,  was  a  eontemp^cy 
and  friend  of  Cicero,  and  of  about  the  aat  ^s^ 
He  first  devoted  himself  to  oretacy,BBd  ht  ifol^^ 
this  art  with  Cicero  in  hk  youth  He  aittrwa 
studied  law ;  and  he  became  oneof  the  bcit  ;on«2' 
as  well  as  most  eloquent  ontois  of  Ui  ag^  ^' 
was  quaestor  of  the  district  of  OiCii.  in  74 :  nn« 
aedile  69 ;  praetor  65 ;  and  cannl  31  ^^  ^ 


SUMMANUS. 

Cltudiiu  MaroeltttB.  He  Appears  to  have  espooMd 
Caeiar**  tide  in  the  dTil  war,  and  waa  appointed 
by  Caesar  pnoonaul  of  Achaia  (46  or  45).  He 
died  in  48  in  the  camp  of  M.  Antony,  having  heen 
sent  by  the  aenate  on  a  miiaion  to  Antony,  who 
wag  besieging  Dec.  Brutns  in  Mutina.  SiUpidua 
wrote  a  great  nnmber  of  legal  works.  He  is  often 
cited  by  the  juisti  whose  writings  are  excerpted 
in  the  Digest;  bat  there  is  no  ejcoerpt  directly 
from  him  in  the  Digest  He  had  nunerons  pupils, 
the  most  distinguuhed  of  whom  were  A.  Omius 
and  Alienos  Varua.  There  are  extant  in  the  col- 
lection of  Cicero^  Epistles  {ad  Fam,  it.)  two 
letters  from  Sulpidos  to  Cicero,  one  of  which  is 
the  well-known  letter  of  consolation  on  the  death 
of  Tullia,  the  daughter  of  the  orator.  The  same 
book  contains  several  letters  from  Cicero  to  Snl- 
picias.  He  is  also  said  to  have  written  some  erotic 
poetry.  —  Sulpidos  left  a  son  Servios,  who  is  fi«- 
quently  mentioned  in  Caesar*s  correspondence. 

Bnminimii,  a  derivative  fenn  from  sMMmw,  the 
highest,  an  ancient  Roman  or  Etmsoan  divinity, 
who  was  equal  or  even  of  higher  rank  than  Jupiter. 
In  fact  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  Jupiter  of  the 
night;  for  as  Jupiter  was  the  god  of  heaven  in  the 
bright  day,  so  Summanus  was  the  god  of  the  noc> 
tumal  heaven,  and  hurled  his  thunderbolts  during 
tile  night  Summanus  had  a  temple  at  Rome  near 
the  Circus  Maximos,  and  there  was  a  representa- 
tioD  of  him  in  the  pediment  of  the  CapttoUne 
temple. 

Sflnlvm  (Sotfrior:  2ovr(flfo:  C,  Oolomn),  a 
•elebrated  promontory  forming  the  S.  extremity  of 
Attica,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name  upon  it 
ilere  was  a  splendid  temple  of  Athena,  elevated 
300  fcfit  above  the  sea,  the  columns  of  which  are 
still  extant,  and  have  given  the  modem  name  to 
the  promontory.  It  was  fortified  by  the  Athe- 
nians in  the  Pdoponneaian  war,  and  remains  of  the 
ancient  wails,  with  the  temple  of  Athena,  are  still 
extant 

Bimenwuit  Lmu  (L,  Saba^jah\  a  lake  in 
Uithynia,  between  the  Ascania  Palus  sud  the  river 
Sangarius,  near  Nicomedia. 
Stfperbiu,  TarqoialuL    [TAaauiifius.] 
Sorm,  Ltfttttlna.    [Lbntului,  No.  9.] 
Bora,  L.  LidiBfal,  an  intimate  friend  of  Trajan, 
and  3  times  consul  in  a.o.  98, 102  and  107.    On 
tiie  death  of  Sura,  Trajan  honoured  him  with  a 
f>uhlic  funeral,  and  erected  baths  to  perpetoate  his 
Ufinory.    Two  of  Pliny*s  letters  ars  addressed  to 
lim. 

Stint  (Sevpa :  5brtf >,  a  town  of  Syria,  in  the 
Uuriet  Chalybonitis,  on  the  Eophratesy  a  little  W. 
if  Thapeacas» 

Snniii  or  Svanl  (Sevpaiwf),  a  people  of  Sar> 
natia  Asiatica,  near  the  Portae  Caocasiae  and  the 
iv«r  Rha.    Their  eoontiy  contained  many  gold 
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SarenM,  the  general  of  the  Parthiaas,  who  de- 
rated Craasas  in  b.  a  54.     [Cbamu*.] 

Sflrlos  (loifpiofX  a  tributary  of  the  Phasis  in 
'••ichia,  the  water  of  which  had  the  power  of 
inning  petiifactioiis.  At  its  confluence  with  the 
'hasia  stood  a  town  named  Svrivm  (Setfpier). 
be  plain  through  whidi  it  flows  is  still  called 
•tram. 

Snmntini  OoUm.    [Surbsntum.] 
8tUT«atvm  (Snmntinus :  Sarmto),  an  andent 
•wn  of  Campania  oppodte  Capreae,  and  ntaated 
I   the  prsoMBlaiy  (iVvat  Mmtmu)  sepaiating 


the  Sinus  Paestanus  from  the  Sinus  Puteolanua. 
It  was  subsequently  a  Roman  colony ;  and  on  the 
hills  (SmmmHni  CoUt»)  in  its  neighbourhood  was 
grown  one  of  the  best  wines  in  Italy,  which  was 
strongly  recommended  to  convalescents,  on  account 
of  its  thinness  and  wholesomeness. 

SftiB,  gen.  -orvm  {rk  Xwva :  0.  T.  Shushan : 
2o4ffuts,  SttsiAnns:  SAut,  Ru.),  the  winter  red- 
dence  of  the  Persian  kings,  stood  in  the  district 
Cissia  of  the  province  Susiana,  on  the  E.  bank  of 
the  river  Choaapes.  Its  name  in  old  Persian  sig- 
nifies Lily,  and  that  flower  is  said  to  abound  in 
the  plain  in  which  the  dty  stood.  It  was  of  a 
quadrangular  form,  120  (or,  according  to  others, 
200)  stadia  in  circuit,  and  without  fortifications  ; 
but  it  had  a  strongly  fortified  dtadel,  containing 
the  palace  and  treasury  of  the  Persian  kings. 
The  Greek  name  of  this  dtadel,  Memnonice  or 
Memnoninm,  is  perhaps  a  corruption  of  the 
Aramaic  A/aam'noA,  a  fortreus  and  this  easy 
confusbn  of  terms  gave  rise  to  the  &ble  that 
the  city  was  founded  by  Tithonus,  the  &ther  of 
Memnon.  An  historical  tradition  ascribes  ita 
erection  to  Dariua  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  but  it 
existed  already  in  the  time  of  Daniel  (Dan. 
viii  2.)  (There  is,  however,  a  difiicttlty  as  to 
the  identification  of  the  Shushan  of  Daniel  with 
the  Susa  of  the  Greeks,  and  as  to  the  true  podtion 
of  the  river  Uld  or  Eulacus,  which  cannot  be 
discussed  within  the  limits  of  this  article.)  The 
climate  of  Susa  was  very  hot,  and  hence  the  choice 
of  it  for  the  winter  palace.  It  was  here  that 
Alexander  and  his  generds  celebrated  their 
nuptials  with  the  Persian  princesses,  B.C.  325. 
The  site  of  Susa  is  now  marked  by  extendve 
mounds,  on  which  are  found  fragments  of  bricks 
and  broken  pottery,  with  cuneiform  inMriptious. 

Bfldbtta  (SotM'c^s^r),  to  whom  the  origin  of 
the  Attic  Comedv  is  ascribed,  was  a  native  of 
Megara,  whence  he  removed  into  Attica,  to  the 
village  of  Icaria,  a  place  celebrated  as  a  seat  of  the 
worship  of  Dionysus.  This  account  agrees  with 
the  daim  which  the  Megarians  aaserted  to  the 
invention  of  comedv,  and  which  was  generdly 
admitted.  Before  the  time  of  Susarion  there  was 
no  doubt,  practised,  at  Icaria  and  the  other  Attie 
villages,  tnat  extempore  jesting  and  buffoonery 
which  formed  a  nmrked  feature  of  the  festivals  of 
Dionysus ;  but  Susarion  waa  the  first  who  so  regu- 
lated this  species  of  amusement,  as  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  Comedy,  properly  so  called.  The 
Megaric  comedy  appears  to  have  floorished,  in  its 
full  devdopment,  about  B.  a  600  and  onwards ; 
and  it  was  introduced  by  Susarion  into  Attica 
between  580>-564. 

SfldiBB,  -«,  or  Stftia  (i)  Sowrioi^,  ij  2ovaif: 
nearty  oomsponding  to  Kkmzittan),  one  of  the 
chief  provinces  of  the  ancient  Persian  empire,  lay 
between  Babylonia  and  Persia,  and  between  M. 
PBrachoatias  and  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
In  this  hut  direction,  its  coast  extended  from  the 
junction  of  the  Euphrates  with  the  Tigris,  to  about 
the  month  of  the  river  Oroatis  (Tah).  It  waa 
divided  ftvan  Persis  on  the  S.  E.  and  £.  by  a  nsonn- 
tainons  tract,  inhabited  by  independent  tribes, 
who  made  even  the  kinsa  o.  Persia  pay  them  for 
a  safo  passage.  The  chief  pass  through  these 
mountains  waa  called  Susides  or  Perrides  Portaa 
(lov^Oer  vitfAai,  «d  w^^m  ml  Ilc^tScr,  SoiwidSct 
v^poi) :  iu  podtion  is  uncertain  ;  perhaps  it  waa 
the  pass  of  AWoAi  5;^,  in  the  upper  valley  of  tb<' 
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Tah.  On  the  N.  it  wm  Mpamtad  from  Gnat 
Media  hy  M.  Charbmw,  an  £.  braneh  «r  IL  Zap 
gna ;  which  contained  the  ■ouroea  of  the  chief 
rifera  of  Suahma,  the  Choaspb8,  the  OopRAm, 
and  the  Eulabus  ( the  Pabitigus  cane  fnm  the 
mountains  on  the  £.).  On  the  W.  it  naa  divided 
fnm  Aesyria  bj  an  imagjnaiy  line  drawn  8L  from 
near  the  Median  pa«  in  M.  Zagna  to  the  Tigiia ; 
aad  from  Babylonia  hj  the  Tigiia  itwE  The  ooontiy 
waa  BMantainoua  and  oool  in  the  N^  and  low  and 
▼•17  hot  in  the  &;  and  Ae  coast  along  the  Penian 
Oulf  was  manhy.  The  moontaina  were  inhabited 
bj  Tarioui  wild  and  independent  tribee  ;  and  thr 
pfauna  bj  a  quiet  agricakunl  people,  of  the  Semitic 
nop,  called  Suaii  or  SoaiaBL 

tetfliim  (Sntiiniu :  <8MK),  an  andent  town  of 
Btrnria  on  the  £.  side  of  the  Saltoa  Ciminins,  and 
on  the  road  from  Ynlsinii  to  Rome.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Romans  at  an  eairiy  period ;  and  in  b.  c. 
38S,  or  7  yean  after  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the 
Ganls,  it  was  made  a  Roman  colony.  It  was 
celebrated  for  iu  fidelity  to  Rome,  and  was  in 
consequence  besieged  sevenl  times  by  the  Elms- 
cans.  On  one  occasion  it  waa  obliged  to  suirender 
to  the  Etruscans,  but  was  retaken  by  Camillas  in 
the  same  day,  whence  aroae  the  proverb  in  5b- 
irmm.  There  an  still  remains  of  tiie  walls  and 
tombs  of  die  ancient  town. 

Syagftr  (S^pot),  one  of  the  alleged  ante- 
Homeric  poets,  is  said  to  hare  flourished  after  Or- 
pheas  and  Musaeus,  and  to  have  been  the  £nt 
who  sang  the  Trajan  War. 

SjAgnu  (^6aypot  I^Kpa)*  the  greateot  pro- 
montory of  Arabia,  is  deacribed  diffarently  by 
different  ancient  writers,  bat  is  moat  probably  to 
be  identified  with  the  B.-most  headland  of  the 
whole  peninsnla,  Ra^^Had, 

Si^blria  (SMo^n).  L  {(hmsiU  or  Sibmi),  a 
rirer  in  Lucania,  flowing  by  the  city  of  the  same 
name,  and  falling  into  the  Crathis.  It  derived  its 
name  from  the  fountain  Sybaris,  near  Bura,  in 
Achaia,— 8.  (2u«afrfTi|t,  Sybnrtto),  a  celebrated 
Oreek  town  in  Lucania,  was  situated  between  the 
rivers  Sybaris  and  Cnthis  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  Tazentine  gulf,  and  near  the  confines  of  Bnit- 
tiom.  It  was  founded  b.  c.  720  by  Achaaans  and 
Trocxenians,  and  soon  attained  an  extraordinary 
d^^ee  of  prosperity  and  wealth.  It  carried  on 
an  extensive  commeree  with  Asia  Minor  and  other 
countries  on  the  Mediteiranean,  and  its  inhabitants 
became  so  notorious  for  their  love  of  luzuiy  and 
pleasure,  that  their  name  Avaa  employed  to  indicate 
any  voluptuary.  At  the  time  of  their  highest 
prosperity  their  city  was  50  stadia,  or  upwards  of 
6  miles  in  circumference,  and  they  exercised  do- 
mmion  over  25  towns,  so  that  we  are  told  tliey 
were  able  to  bring  into  the  field  300,000  men,  a 
number  however  which  appean  incmiiUe.  But 
their  prosperity  was  of  short  dvration.  The 
Achaeans  having  expelled  the  Traeaenian  part  of 
the  population,  the  latter  took  reloge  at  the  neigh> 
bouring  city  of  Ooton,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
•spoused  their  cause.  In  the  war  whidi  ensued 
between  the  2  states,  the  Sybarites  were  com- 
pletely conquered  by  the  Ootoniales,  who  foUowed 
ly  their  victory  by  the  capture  of  Sybaris,  which 
they  destroyed  by  taming  the  waten  of  the  river 
Unittm  against  the  town,  &  c  510.  The  greater 
S!?^^^*^*  surviving  Sybarites  took  refuge  in 
owjer  Greek  cities  in  Italy;  bnt  a  few  remained 
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formed  port  cf  the  papolstinn  of  Thnrii,  vtic^vn 
Ibanded  in  443  asar  Sybaris.    [Thuul] 

Bybita  (vjk  2iivra:  JMrm :  9fain\  1 
nombar  nf  smsll  isbads  off  the  coast  of  E^iin, 
and  opposite  the  praBDonfesiy  LeadiDBie  in  Cfircjn, 
with  a  harbour  of  the  same  name  en  tat  nai 
land.  It  was  hane  that  a  naval  battk  wis  fcogb: 
between  the  rmjiiisiis  aid  CorinAuB^  b.c 
432,  just  befere  the  cmnsanconent  of  die  Pc^ 
ponnesian  war. 

flyduwiia  or  Iwhatii,  abo  csQed  Aaote 

[AtBBBAB.] 

flydMur,  ifBkam.    [Nbafous,  No.  5.] 

BjWDa  (2iWpi|:  2vvviri|f  and  Xii^s>4^  i?* 
cnites :  Ananm^  Rn.\  a  dtjr  of  Upf«  Ec?^ 
on  the  K  bank  of  the  Nile,  just  bdov  tke  Fjc 
Cataract.  It  has  been  in  all  i^  the  &  fantc 
city  of  Egypt  towarda  Aethiopia,  and  ooder  ^ 
Romans  it  was  kept  by  a  garrison  of  3  oofaca 
From  its  neighboonioad  was  obtsiaed  the  iisr  nc 
granite  called  Syeutes  lapis.  It  was  ^  c 
important  point  in  the  astnnemy  and  gn^^ 
of  the  ancients,  as  it  lay  joat  mader  the  tnpt  ^ 
Cancer,  and  waa  tiierafeiie  choaen  as  ib#  p» 
through  which  they  drew  their  chief  ]Ban]c  -f 
latitude.  Of  oonrae  tke  son  waa  vertical  to  Sto 
at  the  time  of  the  aomraer  aolstiee,  and  a  vcS  «■ 
ahown  in  which  the  reflection  of  the  son  «»*•!» 
seen  at  noon  ;  or,  an  the  riMHoridan  Ariiti^ 
eAp^iisata  it,  the  dke  of  the  sun  covered  ibe  «^ 
as  a  vessel  is  covered  by  its  lid. 

UlUlllliiil  (SucrroMr),  a  eommon  nsin  d  "^ 
Idngs  of  Cilida.  Of  these  the  most  inpfftc* 
are  : — 1.  A  king  of  CiHcia,  who  jsised  rc 
Labynetus  (Nabuchadnessar)  in  medistic:  ^ 
tween  Oyazaxes  and  Alyattaa,  the  kings  ifs^ 
irely  of  Media  and  Lydia,  probably  in  ac  ^'''• 
-i-l.  Contempoiary  with  Darius  Bpo^  * 
whom  he  waa  tribntaiy.  His  daughter  wss  naH 
to  Pixodaras.  ^  S.  Contempomry  with  Ar> 
xerxes  II.  (Mnemon),  ruled  over  Cilicia,  «<< 
the  ysnnger  Cyras  maiched  threogh  his  cicry 
in  his  expedition  agaoMt  his  brother  Artaxerx'^ 

Sygambri,  Sugamfari,  fligamfaii  ^caato 
or  SioanM,  one  of  the  most  poarofii  ^?* 
of  Germany  at  an  early  time,  bdenj^  >  '^ 
lataavonea,  and  dwelt  originally  N.  of  ^  ^\ 
on  the  Rhine,  from  whesioe  they  spresd  v'S^ 
the  N.  as  6r  as  the  Lippe.  The  Svjgsslr  ta 
uMsitioned  by  Oseaar,  who  invaded  their  trr::.^ 
They  were  conquered  by  Tiberius  in  tk«  rea^  •' 
Augustus,  and  a  large  number  of  them  were  tnc^ 
idanted  to  Gaul,  where  they  received  ttdis^'f 
between  the  Maaa  and  Ae'Rliine  as  Rflmu  ^; 
jects.  The  portion  of  the  Sygambri  who  W'-r' 
in  Oemany  withdrew  further  S.,  prehsMr  t<»  ^ 
monntainons  eomtiy  in  ihe  nei^beorhooii  of '^ 
TaoBut.  Shortly  aftenmida  they  ^tsppetf  ^^ 
history,  and  are  not  mentioned  again  ijSii^c^* 
Ptolemy,  ^o  phaiea  them  mooh  ftrAcr  K.  cl««j^ 
the  Bructeri  and  ^e  Langobaidi,  sinevlK^  ^ 
twoen  the  Vecht  and  the  Ytael.  It  a  ft&/  »<;. 
period  w«  find  them  fanning  an  impsrtaat  i«*t  *' 
the  confedeaacy  known  usider  die  nans  of  Ftssc 

l^yila.    [Sulla.] 

f^aUiin  (26A\ior :  prab.  Rn.  near  Bei^^^ 
N.  of  LegtlMoi\  a  strongly  fortified  to«3  * 
Pamphylia,  on  a  mmnrtnn,  44  sladis  f  I  r^ 
miles)  from  the  coast,  betwMB  Sii»Md  S^^ 

a^yfaw.    [SuFANtm.] 

flyMiu.    [Snyios.] 
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flyiBMtkiif  (^fjuudotz  CHemtta),  a  riw  on 
the  E.  oooit  of  Skalf  and  st  the  foot  of  Mt  Aetna, 
forming  the  bonndary  between  Leontmi  and  Ga- 
tana,  on  which  stood  the  town  of  CentorinM. 

Bjmi  (2^1?:  SnyMaSw,  3tf^i^:  S!ym\  a  mall 
island  off  the  S.  W.  aoaat  of  Caria,  kj  in  the  month 
of  the  Sinus  Doridk  to  the  W.  of  the  promontory 
of  Cynoseema.  It  was  one  of  the  early  Dorian 
itates,  that  exietad  in  the  S.  W.  of  Asia  Minor  be- 
fore the  time  of  Homer.  Its  oonnection  both  with 
Cnidos  and  with  Rhodes,  between  whieh  it  Uij,  is 
indicated  by  the  tradition,  that  it  was  peopled  by 
a  colony  from  Cnidos  led  by  Cthonins,  the  son  of 
Poseidon  And  of  Syme,  the  davgfater  of  lalysns. 
Some  time  after  the  Trojan  wai^  the  Cariins  aie 
said  to  have  obtained  possession  of  the  island,  but 
to  iiave  deserted  it  again  in  oonsequenoe  of  a  severe 
dronght.  Its  final  settlement  by  the  Dorians  is 
ascribed  to  die  time  of  their  graat  migistion.  The 
island  was  reckoned  at  35  miles  in  cirooit  It  had 
8  harboun  and  a  town,  which  was  also  called 
Syme. 

Bymm&ohni,  (t  Anrilliu,  a  distinguished  scho- 
lar, statesman,  and  orator  in  the  latter  hnlf  of  the  4th 
cen  tury  of  the  Christian  aera.  By  his  example  and 
authority,  he  inspixed  for  a  time  new  life  and  Tigonr 
into  the  UteFstore  of  his  ooontry.  He  was  educated 
in  Gaul ;  and  having  discharged  the  functions  of 
quaestor  and  praetor,  he  was  afterwards  appointed 
(a.  d.  365)  Corrector  of  Lncania  and  the  Brattii ; 
nnd  in  373  he  was  pnsonsul  of  Africa.  His  seal 
for  the  ancient  rehgion  of  Rome  checked  for  a 
while  the  prosperous  current  of  his  fortunes,  and 
involved  him  in  danger  and  disgnce.  Having 
been  chosen  by  the  senate  to  remonstrate  with 
Gmtian  on  the  removal  of  the  altw  of  victory 
(SH'J)  from  their  council  hall,  and  on  the  curtail- 
ment of  the  sums  annually  allowed  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Vestal  Virgins,  and  for  the  public 
celebration  of  sacred  rites,  he  was  ordered  by  the 
indignant  emperor  to  quit  his  presence,  and  to 
withdraw  himself  to  a  distance  of  100  miles  from 
Rome.  Nothing  daunted  by  this  repulse,  when 
appointed  praefect  of  the  city  (384)  after  the  death 
ot  his  persecutor,  he  addressed  an  elab<»ate  epistle 
to  ValentinianoB,  again  urging  the  restoration  of 
th(»  pagan  deities  to  their  former  honours.  This 
application  wna  resisted  by  St.  Ambmse,  and 
was  again  nnsoccessful.  Symmachus  afterwards 
f'^poused  the  cause  of  the  usurper  Maximus  (387) ; 
but  he  was  pardoned  by  Tbeodosius  and  raised  to 
the  consulship  in  891.  His  personal  character 
seems  to  have  been  imimpeachable,  as  he  per- 
formed the  duties  of  the  high  offices  which  ho  filled 
in  succession  irith  a  degree  of  mildness,  firmness, 
and  integrity,  seldom  found  among  statesmen  in 
that  corrupt  age.  The  extant  works  of  Symma- 
cl)u»  are: — 1.  EpiaUUarwm  Liltri  X^  published 
aiier  his  death  by  his  son.  The  last  book  con- 
tains hi«  official  correspondence,  and  is  chiefly 
composed  of  the  letters  presented  by  him  when 
[)ra«'fpct  of  the  city  to  the  emperors  under  whom 
he  served.  The  remaining  books  comprise  a  mul- 
titude of  epistles,  addressed  to  a  wide  circle  of 
relatitms,  friends,  and  acquaintances.  2.  Nooem 
(Jraii^nwm  FragmeiUa^  published  for  the  first  time 
by  Mni  from  a  palimpsest  in  the  Ambrosian  li- 
brary, Mediolnn.  1815.  The  best  editions  of  the 
•epistles  are  by  Jnretus,  Paris,  1604,  and  by  Sei- 
op}<iiifl,  Mogunt.  1608. 

Bynitlai  (SimAriof))  ona  of  the  inofft  elegant 
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I  of  the  ancient  Christian  writen,  was  a  nstm  of 
Cyrene,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Gioek 
literature,  first  in  his  own  city,  and  afterwards  at 
Alexandria,  where  he  heard  Hypatia.  He  becane 
celebrated  for  his  skill  in  eloqaenoe  and  poetiy,  as 
well  as  in  philosophy,  in  which  he  was  a  follower 
of  Phrto.  Abovt  ▲.  D.  3d7,  he  was  sent  by  his 
foUow-cittaens  of  Cyrene  on  an  embassf  to  Con- 
stantinople, to  present  the  emperer  Arcadius  with 
a  crown  of  gold ;  on  whieh  ooossion  he  delivered 
an  oration  on  the  govcnunent  of  a  kingdom  (wspl 
iBoo-iXsiaf ),  which  is  still  extant  Soon  after  this 
he  embraced  Christianrty,  and  in  410  was  or- 
dained bishop  of  Ptolemau,  the  chief  dty  of  the 
Libyan  Pentapoli^  He  presided  over  his  diocve 
with  energy  and  sncoess  for  about  20  years,  and 
died  about  430.  His  writings  have  beoi  objeets 
of  admiration  both  to  ancient  and  modoRi  scholars, 
and  hawo  obtained  for  him  the  surname  of  Phi- 
losopher. The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  W 
Morel,  Paris,  1612;  much  improved  and  enlarged, 
Paris,  1683,;  reprinted,  1640. 

Synn&da,  sko  Byimu  {rk  3iWMi3a:  3vrra3«^, 
SynnadeBBis:  prob.  AJkmr^Kitra^Hiaar^  Ru.),  a 
city  in  the  N.  of  Phrygia  Salutaris,  at  first  incoa- 
sideimUe,  but  afterwards  a  place  of  much  import- 
ance, and,  from  the  time  of  Constantine,  the  capital 
of  Phrygia  Salutaxis.  It  stood  in  a  fruitfiil  plain, ' 
planted  with  olives,  near  a  mountain  from  which 
was  quarried  the  yery  celebrated  Synnadic  marble, 
which  was  of  a  beautiful  white,  with  red  veins 
and  spots  {^vmmhiths  Affor,  Synnadicus  lapis, 
called  also  Docimiticns,  firom  a  still  nearer  place, 
Docimia). 

SyplUDC  (2^^a(),  king  of  the  Massaesylians, 
the  westernmost  tribe  of  the  Nnmidians.  His 
history  is  related  in  the  life  of  his  contemporary 
and  rival,  Mabinissa.  Syphax  was  taken  pri- 
soner by  Masinissa,  B.  c.  203,  and  was  sent  by 
Scipio,  under  the  charge  of  Laeliua,  to  Rome. 
Poly  bins  states  that  be  was  one  of  the  captives 
who  adorned  the  triiuaph  of  Scipio,  and  that  he 
died  in  confinement  shortly  after.  Liry,  on  the 
contrary,  asserts  that  he  was  saved  frnin  that 
ignominy  by  a  timely  death  at  Tibur,  whither  he 
had  been  transferred  from  Alba. 

8yr&oo.    [Stracusab.] 

Bj^rftcQsae  (SvpcUoiMrm  or  Svpcbroatrai,  Ion. 
Svp^woiMrai,  also  2vpairoi?(rai,  Svpcucouo^ :  'S.vpa- 
Kwitrtos^  ^vpaK6(rtoSy  Syracustlnus ;  Siracusa  in 
Italian,  Syracuse  in  English),  the  wealthiest  and 
most  populous  town  in  Sicily,  was  situated  on  the 
S.  part  of  the  E.  coast,  400  stadia  N.  of  the  pro- 
montory Plemmyrium,  and  10  stadia  N.  E.  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Anapus,  near  the  lake  or  marsh 
called  Syraeo  (Supoitotf),  from  which  it  derived  its 
name.  It  was  founded  a  c.  734,  one  year  afta 
the  foundation  of  Naxos,  by  a  colony  of  Corinthians 
and  other  Dorians,  led  by  Archias  the  Corinthian. 
The  town  was  ori^^inally  confined  to  th'*  island  Or- 
tygia  lying  immediately  off  the  c«)ast ;  but  it  after> 
wards  spread  over  the  neighbouring  mainland,  and 
at  the  time  of  its  greatest  extension  under  the 
elder  Dionysius  it  consisted  of  5  distinct  towns, 
each  surrounded  by  separate  walls.  Some  writers 
indeed  describe  Syracuse  as  consisting  of  4  towns, 
but  this  simply  arises  irom  the  hct  that  Epipolae 
was  frequently  not  reckoned  a  portion  of  the  city. 
These  5  towns  were,  1.  Ortjgia  C^prvyia),  fi^ 
quently  caUed  simply  the  Iiluid  (Noaor  or  N^of )« 
an  island  of  an  obUog  sfa^e,  about  3  fldtes  in  cir* 
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tomSatXkOt^  \jvig  between  the  Great  Harixmr  on 
tke  W.  and  the  Little  Harbour  on  the  E.  It  wai, 
aa  has  been  already  remarked,  the  portion  of  the 
dtj  hnt  built,  and  it  contained  the  citadel  or  Acro- 
polia,  sonoonded  by  doable  walla,  which  Timoleon 
caused  to  be  destroyed.    In  this  island  also  was 
the  celebrated  fountain  of  Arethosa.     It  was  ori- 
ginally  separated  firam  the  mainland  by  a  narrow 
channel,  which  was  subsequently  filled  up  by  a 
causeway ;  but  this  causeway  must  at  a  still  laiker 
time  baye  been  swept  away,  linoe  we  find  in  the 
Roman  period  that  ihe  island  was  connected  with 
the  mainland  by  means  of  a  bridge.  >»  8  AfihXE- 
dlna  (*AxpoiSiin|),  occupied  originally  the  high 
ground  of  the  peninsula  N.  of  Ortygia,  and  was 
surrounded  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  the  sea.    The 
lower  ground  between  Achradina  and  Ortygia  was  at 
first  not  included  in  the  fortifications  of  either,  but 
was  employed  partly  for  religions  processions  and 
partly  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.    At  the  time  of 
the  siege  of  Syracuse  by  the  Athoiians  in  the  Pe^ 
loponnesian  war  (415),  the  city  consisted  only  of 
the  2  parts  already  mentioned,  Ortygia  forming 
the  inner  and  Achradina  the  outer  city,  but  sepir 
rated,  as  explained  above,  by  the  low  ground  be- 
tween the  two.>««8.  T^che  (Tj^x^i))  named  after 
the  temple  of  Tyche  or  Fortune,  was  situated 
*  N.W.  of  Achradina,  in  the  direction  of  the  port 
called  Trogilus.    At  the  time  of  the  Athenian 
siege  of  Syracuse  it  was  only  an  unfortified  suburb, 
but  it  afterwards  became  the  most  populous  part  of 
the  city.    In  this  quarter  stood  the  gymnasium.  >» 
4.  HaapSlia  (JNia  voAif ),  nearly  &  \V.  of  Achrsr 
dina,  was  also,  at  the  time  of  the  Athenian  siege  of 
Syracuse,  merely  a  suburb  and  called  Temenitea, 
from  haying  within  it  the  statue  and  consecrated 
ground  of  Apollo  Temenites.    Neapolis  contained 
the  chief  theatre  of  Syracuse,  which  was  the  largest 
in  all  Sicily,  and  many  templeab— 6.  Spipdlao  (al 
*Eirtiro\al\  a  space  of  ground  rising  abore  the  3 
quarters  of  Achradina,  Tyche,  and  Neapolis,  which 
gradually  diminished  in  breadth  as  it  rose  higher, 
until  it  ended  in  a  small  conical  mound.    This 
rismg  ground  was  surrounded  with  strong  walls  by 
the  elder  Dionysius,  and  was  thus  included  in  Sy- 
racuse, which  now  became  one  of  the  most  strongly 
fortified  cities  of  the  ancient  world.    The  highest 
point  of  Epipolae  was  called  Ewyelus  (Evpt^Aor), 
on  which  stood  the  fort  Labdalum  (AdSSoXor). 
After  Epipolae  had  been  added  to  the  city,  the 
circumference  of  Syracuse  .was  180  stadia  or  up- 
wards of  22  English  miles  ;  and  the  entire  popula* 
tion  of  the  city  is  supposed  to  have  amounted  to 
500,000  souls,  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  prosperity. 
— I^Syracuse  had  2  harbours.    The  Great  Harbour, 
still  called  Porto  Ma^/giart^  is  a  splendid   bay 
about  5  miles  in   circumference  formed  by  the 
island  Ortygia  and  the  promontory  Plemmyrium. 
The  Small  Harbour,  also  called  LaodMa  (Adicirtot), 
lying  between  Ortygia  and  Achradina,  was  capa- 
cious enough  to  receive  a  large  fleet  of  ships  of 
^^«  —7  There  were  sereral  stone  quarries  (/aafa- 
jaios)  m  Syracuse,  which  are  firequently  mentioned 
by  ancient  writers,  and  in  which  the  unfortunate 
Athenian  prisoners  were  confined.   These  quarries 
were  partly  in  Achradina  on  the  descent  from  the 
iiigher  ground  to  the  lower  level  towards  Ortycia, 
^d  parUy  in  NeapoUs  onder  the  &  cliff  of  Epi- 
Se"^*-       \  ^*°  "^  *^^  ^  'toM  of  which 
ktS^^i^i'-     On  one  side  of  these  quarries 
»  WW  remaikaWe  excavation,  csUcd  th©  Bar  of 
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Dionyaiiii,  in  which  it  is  said  that  this  tjnst  oca- 
fined  the  persona  vhoai  he  saspscted,  an^  tha:  br 
was  able  fron  a  little  apartiKDt  above  to  o«erM: 
the  oonvenatiui  of  his  aptivea.  This  tal«  bov- 
ever  is  dearly  an  inveatiaa. — The  city  vs»  f&> 
plied  with  water  from  aa  aqaednet,  which  vucs- 
structed  by  Gelon  and  impnved  by  Hjood.  I: 
was  brought  through  Epj^ohe  aad  Ncap&ii  u 
Achradina  and  Ort^ia. — ^The  modem  dty  d  ?t- 
racuse  is  confined  to  the  island.  The  mnir-| 
quarters  of  the  ancaent  city  are  now  aninhsiv^ 
and  their  position  marked  only  by  a  fev  rck 
Of  these  the  most  important  are  the  rcmuBif^ 'if 
great  theatre,  and  of  an  amphTthmtreef  the  Raa 
period. — The  govenmicnt  of  Syiaase  «s  «rc 
nally  an  aristocracy  ;  and  the  political  power  *■ 
in  the  handa  of  the  landed  pcoprieten  calkd  (^k:- 
mori  or  GamorL  In  eoorae  oC  tiane  the  pco*. 
having  increased  in  immbcn  and  wealth,  expe^f ; 
the  Geomori  and  established  a  demeoarr.  Be 
thia  fi»m  of  govemmcait  did  not  last  laog.  Gr.*: 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  aristooatical  pir.T.  m 
proceeded  to  reatore  them  by  force  of  ansi :  rt 
on  his  approach  the  people  opened  the  gates  tai^ 
and  he  was  acknowledged  without  op^'-^ 
tyrant  or  sovereign  of  Syracuse,  B.  c.  4B5.^  U:^-' 
his  rule  and  that  of  his  brother  Hicroo,  Srr:.-> 
was  raised  to  an  unexampled  degree  of  wealu  r. 
prosperity.  Hieraadiedin467,and  vasfBcuer:.< 
by  his  brother  Thrasybnhis :  Imt  the  npecn  - 
cruelty  of  the  htter  aoon  provoked  a  reviilt  as^ 
his  subjects,  which  led  to  his  depositioo  u^  ^ 
establiiiiment  of  a  democntical  f<»m  of  gorect^^'- 
The  next  moat  important  event  in  the  hifi^^ ' 
Syracuse  was  the  siege  of  the  dty  by  tiie  -^-^ 
nians,  which  ended  in  the  total  destnctioa  at  >- 
great  Athenian  armament  in  413.  The  de^cir 
continued  to  exist  in  Syracuse  till  400^  vbec  ^'^ 
elder  Dionysius  made  hima^  tyrant  of  tk  -? 
After  a  long  and  pro^ieroas  reign  he  was  nca«^- 
in  367  by  hia  aon,  the  youngw  Dionynu,  vfc)  rt 
finally  expelled  by  Timoleon  in  343.  Arepuks: 
fwm  of  government  was  again  established ;  ^'' 
did  not  last  long ;  and  in  317  Syracuse  feil  -^  ' 
the  sway  of  Agathodes.  This  tyrant  died  is  > 
and  the  city  being  distracted  by  foctioos,  tke^^^ 
cusans  voluntarily  confttred  &e  saprose  p-*' 
upon  Hieron  II.,  with  the  title  of  king,  ia  -^ 
Hieron  cultivated  friendly  relations  with  t^  ^^ 
mans  ;  but  on  his  death  in  216,  at  the  a^"^-^* 
age  of  92,  his  grandson  Hieronymns,  who  >«»»>'/• 
him,  espoused  the  side  of  the  Carthagrniara.  ^ 
Roman  army  under  Maroellns  was  oat  u^ 
Syracuse ;  and  after  a  siege  of  3  yean,  <!^- 
which  Archimedes  assisted  his  fello v-dtizeQ  • 
the  construction  of  various  engines  of  wsr  [A»^ 
xxoxs],  the  city  was  taken  by  Maroeliiu  is^- 
From  this  time  Syracuse  beoune  a  town  «t  * 
Roman  province  of  Sicily. 

Syzgii  (Si^pTis),  according  to  HerodoOs. « 
great  river  of  European  R«™i^  rising  ia  ^ 
country  of  the  Thyssagetae,  and  flowing  ^^^^^ 
the  land  of  the  Haeotae  into  the  ?iha  Af«<«^ 
It' has  not  been  identified  with  certainty. 

SjMCa  Bea  Qivpln  dc^),  '^the  Syriia  gw 
dess,**  a  name  by  which  the  Syriaa  Aftirt^  ' 
Aphrodite  is  sometimes  designated.  ThisAsw^ 
was  a  Syrian  divinity,  resemUiag  in  osny  Ff  * 
the  Greek  Aphrodite.  It  is  not  impif^i*^  ^ 
the  latter  was  originally  the  Syrisa  Astsrt« ;  tc 
them  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  w«ahv  ^^ '^I*^ 
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dite  came  from  th«  Rut  to  Cyprai,  and  thenoa 
was  curried  into  tho  Mmth  of  Oreeco. 

dfdk  (4  Xvpia^  in  Afudmui  Saija:  Svpot, 
SjFrut,  and  •ometimaa  X6fH9s^  SjMiu:  Sotiikm^ 
Arab.  E$k-^kamt  i.  e.  tho  land  o»  ^  fe^  ^^)« 
a  country  o£  W.  Aaia,  Wing  along  the  E.  end  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  between  Aaia  Minor  and 
Kffjrpt.  In  a  wider  aenee  the  word  wai  used  foi 
the  whole  tract  of  eonntry  bounded  by  the  Ti^ 
on  the  E.,  the  meantains  of  Armenia  and  Cilicia 
on  the  N.,  the  Mediterranean  on  the  W.,  end  the 
Arabian  Deaert  en  the  S.;  the  whole  of  which  was 
peopled  by  the  Aramaean  bimneh  of  the  neat  Se- 
mitic (or  SynKArabian)  laoa,  and  it  indoded  in 
the  O.  T.  under  the  name  of  Aram.  Thia  region 
may  be  well  deicribed  phyaically  as  the  great  tri« 
angular  depreesion  of  W.  Asia  enciKled  on  the  N. 
uid  N.E.  by  the  Taunis  and  its  prolongation  to 
the  S.E^  or,  iu  ether  woida,  hy  the  highlands  of 
Cilicifl^  Cappadocus  Armenia,  and  Aria;  and  sub* 
tiding  on  the  &  and  W.  into  the  Meditertaneaa 
ind  the  Great  Desert  of  Arabia.  Etbu  a  wider 
>xtent  than  this  is  often  given  to  Syria,  so  aa  to 
include  the  R.  part  of  Asia  Minor,  as  ikr  as  the 
*iver  Halys  and  tho  Enxine.  The  people  wore  of 
;he  same  races,  and  those  of  the  N.  of  the  Taurus 
n  Cappodoeia  and  Pontus  are  called  White  Syrians 
'Lsi/cosTRi]  ia  contradistinction  to  the  people  of 
tarker  complexion  in  Syria  Proper,  who  an  somo- 
imes  even  called  Black  Syrians  (Svpoi  fidXamt). 
F,vcn  when  the  name  of  Syria  is  used  in  iu  ordi- 
lary  narrower  senseii  it  is  often  confounded  with 
Assyria,  which  only  differs  from  Syria  by  baring 
he  definite  article  prefixed.  Again,  in  the  nar- 
t>wer  seose  of  the  name,  Syria  stitt  iachides  2  dis- 
ricts  which  are  often  considered  as  not  belonging 
o  it,  namely,  Probnicb  and  PAManif B,  and  a  3rd 
vhich  is  likewise  often  considered  separate,  namely, 
^iBLtKTRU;  but  this  last  is  geneimlly  reiekoned  a 
»art  of  Syria.  In  this  narrower  sense,  then,  Syria 
nu  hounded  on  the  W.  (beginning  from  the  S.) 
ly  M.  Hermon,  at  the  S.  end  of  Antilibanus, 
vhich  separated  it  from  Palestine,  by  the  range  of 
^ibanufl,  diridhug  it  from  Phoenice,  by  the  Medi- 
prraiiean,  and  by  M.  Amanus,  which  divided  it 
rom  Cilicia;  on  the  N.  (where  it  bordered  on 
appodocia)  by  the  main  chain  of  M.  Taurus, 
-roost  exactly  along  the  parallel  of  &9*  N.  IaL« 
nd  striking  the  Euphrates  just  below  Juliopolis, 
n<l  considerably  above  Samosata  :  hence  tho  En- 
>h rates  forms  the  E.  boundary,  diriding  Syria,  first 
lum  a  very  small  portion  of  Armenia,  and  then 
r.iin  Mesopotamia,  to  about  or  beyond  the  96tk 
•.irallel  of  N.  lat,  whence  the  S.E.  and  S.  boun- 
l.irirs.  towards  Babylonia  and  Arabia,  in  the 
irpat  Desert,  are  exceedingly  indefinite.  [Gomp. 
Vhabia.]  The  W.  part  of  the  S.  boundary  ran 
list  below  Damascus,  being  formed  by  the  high- 
itids  of  Traehonitis.  The  W.  part  of  the  country 
vas  intervected  by  a  series  of  mountains,  running 
>.  from  the  Taurus,  under  the  names  of  Amanus, 
'iKRiA,  Casius,  Bahoylur,  and  Libanus,  and 
\NTiLi8ANi;a ;  and  the  N.  part,  between  the 
Vmanus  and  the  Euphrates,  was  also  mountainous. 
rhe  chief  rirer  of  Syria  was  the  ORONTBa,  and 
he  smaller  rivers  Chalus  and  Cbhtsoiirhoab 
ken*  alto  of  importance.  The  valleys  among  the 
iiounuins  were  fertile,  eapecially  in  the  N.  part: 
rven  the  E.,  which  is  now  mei^  in  the  great 
leeert  of  Arabia,  appears  to  have  had  more  nume- 
iNia  and  aofa  txtaiiMTa  spaoas  capable  of  culti- 
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vBtion,  and  supported  great  eitiea,  tite  mins  of 
which  now  stand  in  the  midst  of  landy  wastes,  — 
In  the  eariisat  historical  period,  Syria  contained  a 
niuiber  of  independent  kingdoms,  of  which  Da- 
mascus was  the  most  powerful  These  were  sab- 
dued  by  David,  but  bc«ame  again  independant  at 
the  end  of  Selomon*s  reign  ;  from  which  time  we 
find  the  kings  of  Damascus  sometimes  at  war 
with  the  kings  of  Israel,  and  sometimes  in  alliance 
with  them  against  the  kings  of  Jndah,  till  the 
reign  of  TigUth-Pileier,  king  of  Assyria,  who, 
having  been  inrited  by  Ahas,  king  of  Judah,  to 
assist  him  against  the  united  forces  of  Resin,  king 
of  Syria,  and  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  took  Damascus 
and  probably  conquered  aU  Syria,  about  a.  c.  740l 
Having  been  a  part  successively  of  the  Assyrian, 
Babylonian,  Persian,  and  Macedonian  empirss,  it 
fell,  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus  (B.C.  301),  to  the 
share  of  Seleocus  Nicator,  and  formed  a  part  of  the 
sreat  kingdom  of  the  Seleucidae,  whose  history 
IS  given  in  the  articles  Sblbucus,  ANTiocHua, 
Dbmbtrius,  Ac  In  this  partition,  however, 
Owlesyria  and  Palestine  went,  not  to  Syria,  but  to 
Egypt,  and  the  possession  of  those  provinces  became 
the  great  source  of  contention  between  the  Pto- 
lemies and  the  Selcucids.  Br  the  imiptioBs  of 
the  Parthians  on  the  E.,  and  the  unsuccessful  war 
of  Antiochus  the  Great  with  the  Romans  on  the 
W.,  the  Greek  Syrian  kingdom  was  reduced  to  the 
limits  of  Syria  itself,  and  became  weaker  and 
weaker,  until  it  was  overthrown  by  Tioranbs, 
king  of  Armenia,  a,  c.  7d.  Soon  afterwards,  when 
tho  Romans  had  conquered  Tigianes  aa  well  as 
Mithridatea,  Syria  was  quietly  added  by  Pompey 
to  the  empire  of  the  republic  aad  was  constituted  a 
province,  B.  a  64;  but  iuN.  district,  (^mmaobub, 
was  not  included  in  this  arrangement.  As  the  E. 
province  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  with  ita  great 
desert  frontier,  Syria  was  constantly  exposed  to  the 
irruptions  of  the  Parthians,  and,  aher  them,  of  the 
Persians ;  but  it  long  remained  one  of  the  most 
ilottrishing  of  the  provinces.  The  attempt  of  Ze- 
nobia  to  make  it  the  seat  of  empire  is  noticed 
under  Palmyra  and  Zbnobu.  While  the  Roman 
emperors  defended  this  precious  possess  inn  against 
the  attacks  of  the  Persian  kings  with  various  sue- 
eess,  a  new  danger  aroee,  as  eariy  as  the  4th  oentury, 
from  the  Arabians  of  the  Desert,  who  began  to  be 
known  under  the  name  of  Saraeens;  and,  when  the 
rise  of  Mohammed  had  given  to  the  Arabs  that 
great  religious  impulse  which  revolutionised  the 
E.  World,  Syria  was  the  first  great  conquest  that 
they  made  from  the  E.  empire,  a.  d.  63*2— 6SB. 
—  In  the  time  immediately  succeeding  the  Mace- 
donian conquest,  Syria  was  regarded  as  consisting 
of  2  parts;  the  Ni«  iaduding  the  whole  country 
down  to  the  beginning  of  the  Lebanon  range,  and 
the  8.,  consisting  of  Coblbsyria  in  its  more  ex- 
tended sense.  The  former,  which  was  called  Syria 
Proper,  or  Upper  Syria  (if  &rt#  Stiplo,  Syria  Sa- 
perior),  was  dirided  into  4  districu  or  tetrarchies, 
which  were  named  after  their  respective  capitals, 
Seleucts,  Antiochane,  LaodioCne,  and  Apamioe. 
Under  the  Romans  it  was  divided  mto  10  districts, 
named  (mostly  after  their  capital  cities)  Commagtae, 
Cyrrhestlce,  Pieria,  Seleucia,  Chaloidloa,  Chalybo- 
nltis,  Palmyrlne,  AparaBne,  CassiOtis,  and  Laodi- 
cCne  ;  but  the  last  is  soBMtimas  included  under 
Catstotis.  (See  the  several  artidea.)  Constantiao 
the  Great  separated  from  Spia  the  2  N.  distriels, 
nsady,  0>Biaiag«De  and  (Jjtrfasstioet  Md  arasta^ 
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them  into  a  diftinet  proTinee,  odled  Eaplintniui 
or  Enphmtetia ;  and  the  mi  of  Syria  wa«  after- 
wards divided  by  Theodoains  II.  into  the  2  pro- 
Tincei  of  Syria  Prima,  inclnding  the  eea-coast  and 
the  coantij  N.  of  Antioch,  and  hating  that  city 
for  iU  capiliJ ;  and  Ssrria  Secnnda,  the  diitriet 
alonjr  the  Orantet,  with  Apamea  for  its  capital : 
the  E.  diatricta  no  longer  formed  a  part  of  Syria, 
bot  had  fallen  under  the  power  of  the  Pereiana. 

tjrita*  Portae  (ol  Si^'cu  v4\u :  Past  ofBeilam\ 
a  moat  important  paai  between  Cilieia  and  Syria, 
lying  between  the  ahore  of  the  Onlf  of  lasna  on  the 
tr.,  and  M.  Amanua  on  the  E.  Xenophon,  who 
called  the  paas  (or  rather  iu  fortificationa)  the 
Gaiet  ofGUda  ami  qfSyria^  deacribea  it  at  3  atadia 
in  length  and  rery  narrow,  with  walla  bnilt  from 
the  mountaine  to  Uie  oea  at  both  enda  (the  Cilician 
and  the  Syrian),  and  gatea  in  the  walla  (AmahA.  4.), 
Theae  walls  and  gatea  are  not  meotacoied  by  the 
historiana  of  Alexander. 

83rriAiiiu  (Svfioy^r),  a  Greek  philosopher  of 
the  Neo-Platonic  achool,  waa  a  native  of  Alex- 
andria,  and  stndied  at  Athens  under  Plutaichua, 
whom  he  succeeded  aa  head  of  the  Neo-Platonic 
achool  in  the  early  part  of  the  5th  century.  The 
moat  distinguiahed  of  his  diadplea  was  Produa, 
who  regarded  him  with  the  greatest  veneration, 
and  gave  directions  that  at  his  death  he  should  be 
buried  in  the  aame  tomb  with  Syrianua.  Syria>> 
naa  wrote  several  works,  some  of  which  are  ex* 
tant  Of  these  the  most  valuable  are  the  oommenr 
taries  on  the  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle. 

SfriAC  an  Arcadian  nymph,  who  being  por> 
sued  by  Pian,  fled  into  the  river  Ladon,  and  at  her 
own  request  waa  metamorphosed  into  a  reed,  of 
which  Pan  then  made  hia  flute. 

Syrinz  (2i(prx{),  a  great  and  stronfflj  fortified 
city  of  Hyrcania,  and  the  capital  of  the  province 
under  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria.  Perhaps  it  is 
only  the  Greek  name  of  the  oity  called,  in  the 
native  language,  Zadrakarta, 

S^roi^  or  Bfiru  (2Dpos,  called  Svpft)  by  Homer, 
and  mpa  by  a  few  writers:  Z^pios:  ^^fra),  an 
island  in  the  Aegaean  aea,  and  one  of  the  (^c)adea, 
lying  between  Rhenea  and  Cytbnus.  It  is  described 
by  the  ancients  as  20  Roman  miles  in  circumference, 
and  aa  rich  in  pastures,  wine,  and  com.  It  con- 
tained 2  towns,  one  on  the  £.  side,  and  one  on 
the  W.  aide  of  the  island  ;  of  the  latter  there  are 
still  remains  near  the  modem  harbour  of  Maria 
della  Oraxia*  The  philosopher  Pherecydes  was  a 
native  of  Syros. 

Syrtea,  gen.  -Xdoi  (2if^t%  gen.  -iSot  and  -e^t, 
Jon.  -los),  U)e  Greek  name  for  each  of  the  2  great 
gulfs  in  the  E.  half  of  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  is 
derived  by  ancient  writers  from  on/pw,  to  draw^ 
with  reference  to  the  quicksands  by  which,  in  the 
Greater  Syrtis  at  least,  ships  were  liable  to  be 
swallowed  up ;  but  modem  scholars  generally  pre- 
itr  the  deri\'ation  from  the  Arabic  aeri-a  aamd^ 
dexrtt  which  is  at  the  present  day  applied  to  the 
country  along  this  coast,  the  Rxoio  Syrtica  of 
the  ancients.  Both  were  proverbially  dangerous, 
the  Greater  Syrtis  from  its  sandbanks  and  quick- 
sands, and  its  unbroken  exposure  to  the  N.  winds, 
the  Leaser  fixnn  iu  shelving  rocky  shores,  ita  ex- 
posure to  the  N.  E.  winda,  and  the  conaequent 
vnriableneaa  of  the  tidea  in  it.  1.  Byrtis  Kfljor 
(?}  ur)dAi|  liprti :  GfJfofSidraX  the  £.  of  the 
2,  is  a  wide  and  deep  gulf  on  the  shores  of  Tri- 
polita  and  Cyrcnaics,  exactly  opposite  to  the  Ionic 
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sea,  cr  mouth  of  the  Adriatic,  betwea  Sdly  isi 

Peloponnesus.    Its  gnatcat  dcfdi,  from  N.  u»  ^^ 

is  about   110  geogmphial  nuks;  its  widt^  a 

about  230  gef^nphical  miles,  between  OpUiv 

Prom.  (Au  Kham)  «n  the  W.,  and  Boroa 

Prom.  {Rat  Teyama»)  on  the  E.  (Sliabo  giT««  hs 

width  as  1500  stadia,  ita  depth  1500  to  1^ 

and  its  cticuit  40OO  to  5000).    TheOmtDMm 

eomea  down  close  to  its  shores,  {bnniog  a  isc^t 

coast   [Syrtica   Rigio].    The  titror  ol  briic 

driven  on  shore  in  it  is  referred  to  in  the  nsms^f 

of  St.  Paul's  voyage  to  luly  (Acta,  xxriL  17. 

""ftaring  lest  they  ahonld  M  teto  <if  SffrUT , 

and  the  dangers  of  a  march  throngk  the  iaw 

sand  on  iU  shoces,  aosoetimei  of  a  borning  bee 

and  sometimes  satarated   with  searvster,  w« 

scaitxly  less  formidable.  —  VT^tit  MiBBr  (i  ¥^ 

2^fms:  GMlfo/KUb$\  lies  in  the  S.W.  u^^ 

of  the  gnat  bend  formed  by  the  N.  coast  of  Aire. 

as  it  drops  down  to  the  &  from  the  adfkW 

hood  of  Carthage,  and  then  bears  sgain  to  the  £■ 

m  other  words,  in  the  angle  between  the  E.  c?4  - 

of  Zengitana  and  Bvsaeena  (7«su)  and  t^  > 

coast  of  Tripolitana  '(THpoK).    Itt  month  h» 

the  E.,  between  Caput  Vada  or  Bncbodct  IVi 

(Ra»  KapoutUak)  on  the  N.,  and  the  islsnl  0^;^ 

Meninx  or  Lotophagitis  (Jtifiah)  on  tfaeS.  J 

its  mouth,  near  the  N.  extremity,  lie  the  v^' 

of  Cerdna  and  Cereinitia,  which  were  oft«E  > 

garded  as  ito  N.  extremitj.     Ito  dimeosifi»^^ 

difierently  given,  partly  perhaps  on  aocoont  cf  C' 

difliarent  points  from  which  they  were  ttdtet- 

The  Greek  geographers  give  the  width  u  ^ 

stadia  (60  geog.  miles),  and  the  circait  U** 

stadia:  the  Romans  give  100  Romsn  m^^ 

the  width,  and   300  for  the  circuit.    The  r; 

width  (between  Rat  Kapamdiak  and  the  E  ^  • 

ofJerbak)  is  about  80  geog.  mUes,  and  thtcna 

est  depth,  measored  W.-ward  from  the  Itoe  jo^^ 

those  points,  ia  about  65  geog.  miles.    In  H^' 

tas,  the  word  Syrtis  occurs  in  a  feir  pM»»"* 

without  any  distinction  between  the  GnKia» 

the  Less.      It  seems   most    probable  tbat  :* 

means  to  denote  bv  this  term  the  Greater  Sxf*- 

and  that  he  included  the  Leaser  in  the  lake  Ti> 

TONXS. 

Syrtitoa  Beglo  (H  2ufmic4 :  W.psrtof  Tr^^ 
the  special  name  of  that  part  of  the  N.  trnt- 
Africa  which  lay  between  the  2  Syrtei,  ftm  :*' 
river  Triton,  at  the  bottom  of  the  SyrtwiJ''- 
on  the  W„  to  the  Philaenorum  Arae,  at  iheb«A» 
of  the  Syrtia  Major,  on  the  K.  It  was  fe ^• 
most  part  a  very  narrow  atrip  of  land,  intersp^^ 
wiUi  aalt  marahes,  between  the  aea  and  »  Rj*] 
of  mountains  forming  the  edge  of  the  Great  Ik*  • 
(5Wam),  with  only  here  and  there  s  /<*  »?;• 
capable  of  cultivation,  especially  about  the  r  t: 
Cinypa,  It  was  peopled  by  Libyan  tribrt. '-» 
chief  of  whom  were  the  Lotophagi,  Macs*.  yJ  • 
and  Naaamonea  (  and  aeveral  Egypti^B  and  n^ 


nician  ooloniea  were  aettled  on  the  eoait  at » 
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devotion  of  the  Philaxni.  Under  the  lw«» ' 
it  fonned  a  part  of  the  province  of  Afr»*  '( *** 
often  called  TripoUtana,  from  its  8  chief  cittr«| 
Abrotonum,  Oea,  and  Lxptis  M>o^*5  *'^ 
thia  became  iU  usual  name  under  the  kurfo?^- 
and  has  been  handed  down  to  oor  on  ^^^ '° 
the  modem  name  of  the  Regency  of  Trip^ 
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Bj^nu,  ft  ila^e  brought  to  Rom«  lome  yean 
Wfore  the  downial  of  the  republic,  and  designated, 
according  to  the  utual  practice,  from  the  country  of 
his  birth.  He  attracted  attention  while  yet  a 
youth,  by  his  accomplishment  and  wit,  was  manu- 
mitted by  his  master,  who  probably  belonged  to 
the  Clodia  gens,  aMumed  the  name  of  Publiu*, 
from  his  patron,  and  soon  became  highly  cele- 
brated at  a  mimographer.  He  may  be  said  to 
h;ive  floarished  b.  c.  45.  His  mimes  were  com- 
mitted to  writing,  and  extensively  circulated  at 
an  early  period ;  and  a  collection  of  pithy  moral 
sayings  extracted  from  his  works  appears  to  have 
been  used  aa  a  school-book  in  the  boyhood  ol 
St.  Jerome.  A  compilation  of  this  description, 
extending  to  upwards  of  1000  lines  in  iambic  and 
trochaic  measures,  every  apophthegm  being  com- 
prised in  a  single  line,  and  the  whole  ranged  alpha- 
betically, acconling  to  the  initial  letter  of  the  first 
word  in  each,  is  now  extant  under  the  title  PtAlh 
Syri  Stateniiae.  These  proverbs  have  been  drawn 
from  various  soarces,  and  are  evidently  the  work 
of  many  different  hands;  but  a  considerable 
number  may  be  ascribed  to  Syrus  and  his  con- 
temporaries. The  best  editions  of  the  iSsalMtiiae 
are  by  Havercamp,  Lug.  Bat  170^,  1727;  by 
Orelli,  Lips.  1822 ;  and  by  Bothe,  in  his  Poetarum 
Latin.  Somieorum  Fra^mtiUa^  Lips.  1834. 

Sythaa  (S^tfot),  a  river  on  the  frontien  of 
Achaia  and  Sicyonia^ 
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Tlibaa  (TcICai:  Tafiyr^s).    1  (Tatn*),  a  small 
inland  town  of  Sicily. -*S.  (lAaircw),  a  dty  of 
<'iuna,  on  the  borders  of  Phrygia. -i*  3.  A  city  of 
Penis,  in  the  district  of  Paraetacene,  on  the  road 
from  Ecbatana  to  Persepolis. 
T&bemaa.    [Trks  Tabbrnab.] 
T&btimilB    (roAarao),  a  mountain    belonging 
half  to  Campania  and  half  to  Samnium.     lu  S. 
fide  was  very  fertile,  and  was  celebrated  for  its 
olive  grounds.    It  shut  in  the  Caudine  pass  on  its 
S.  aidii 

Tfte&pe  {Tbm6mh  :  KhaU^  large  Ru.),  a  city  of 
X.  Africa,  in  the  Regie  Syrtica,  at  the  innermost 
;»iigle  of  the  Syrtis  Minor,  to  which  the  modem 
town  gives  its  name.  Under  the  Romans,  it  at 
*^^%t  belonged  to  Bytacena,  but  it  was  afterwards 
r -lined  to  a  colony  and  made  the  W.  town  of 
'i'ripolitana.  It  had  an  indifferent  harbour.  A 
:-itle  to  the  W.  was  the  bathing  place,  called, 
;  I  (»m  its  warm  mineral  springs.  Aquae  Tacipitanae 
(  JCl  Hammat^KkaU), 

Tflffirinn.  a  Nnmidian  in  the  reign  of  Ti- 
It^rius,  bad  originally  served  among  the  auxiliary 
t  roops  in  the  Roman  army,  but  he  deserted  ;  and, 
\,Av'\Ti%  collected  a  body  of  freebooters,  he  became  at 
l(>i:K^b  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Musularaii, 
ai  powerful  people  in  the  interior  <X.  Numidia,  bor> 
:ic-ring  oa  Maiiretania.  For  some  years  he  defied 
t  h«  Roman  arms,  but  was  at  length  defeated  and 
, :  Ain  in  battle  by  Dolabella,  a.  d.  24. 

Tachompio  (TaxeH^*  aIm  Tacompsoa,  Plin., 
ft  nd  M«TaiKo^4#,  PtoL),  aft.  Co&tnpieloii,  a  city 
,9  the  DodecMchoenna,  thAt  is,  the  part  of  Aethi- 
,  p]«'&  immediately  above  Egypt,  built  on  an  island 
/Mrar  $)  near  the  E.  bank  of  the  river,  a  little 
^^»ove  Pselcis,  which  itood  on  the  opposite  bank. 
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TadiOB  (Tax«(s),  king  of  Egypt,  succeeded 
Acoris,  and  maintained  the  independence  of  his 
country  for  a  short  time  during  the  latter  end  of 
the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  IL  He  invited  Chabrias, 
the  Athenian,  to  take  the  command  ef  his  fleet, 
and  Agesilaus  to  undertake  the  supreme  command 
of  all  his  forces.  Both  Chabrias  and  Agesilana 
came  to  Egypt ;  but  the  latter  was  much  aggrieved 
in  having  only  the  eonunand  of  the  mercenaries 
entrusted  to  him.  Accordingly,  when  Nectaoabis 
laid  claim  to  tiie  Egyptian  crown,  Agesilaus  deserted 
Tachos  and  espoused  the  cause  of  Nectanabis,  who 
thus  became  king  of  Egypt,  b.  c.  361. 

T&dtua.  1.  C.  CoxioiiUXiu,  the  historian.  The 
time  and  pb^e  of  his  birth  are  imknewn.  He  was  a 
little  older  than  the  younger  Pliny,  who  was  bom 
A.  D.  6 1 .  His  fisther  was  probably  Cornelius  Tacitus, 
a  Roman  eques,  who  is  mentioned  as  a  procurator  in 
Gallia  Belgica,and  who  died  in  79.  Tacitus  was  first 
piemoted  by  the  emperor  Vespasian,  and  he  re- 
ceived other  favours  from  his  sons  Titus  and  Domi- 
tian.  In  78  he  married  the  daughter  of  C.  Julius 
Agrieola,  to  whom  he  had  been  betrothed  in  tlie 
preceding  year,  while  Agricela  was  consul.  In  the 
reign  of  I)omitian,.and  in  88,  Tacitus  was  praetor, 
and  he  assisted  as  one  of  the  quindecemviri  at  the 
solemnity  of  the  Ludi  Seculares  which  were  cele- 
brated in  that  year.  Agrieola  died  at  Rome  in 
93,  but  neither  Tacitus  nor  the  daughter  of  Agri- 
cola  was  then  with  him.  It  is  not  known  where 
Tacitus  was-during  the  Ust  illness  of  Agrieola.  In 
the  reign  of  Nerva,9Z,  Tacitus  was  appointed  con- 
sul suffectiis,  in  the  place  of  T.  Virginius  Rufus, 
who  had  died  in  that  year,  and  whose  funeral 
oration  he  delivered.  We  know  that  Tacitus  had 
attained  oratorical  distinction  when  the  younger 
Pliny  was  commencing  his  career.  He  and  Tacitus 
were  appointed  in  the  reign  of  Nerva  (99)  to  eon- 
duct  the  prosecution  of  Marius,  proconsul  of  Africa. 
Tacitus  and  Pliny  were  most  intimate  friends. 
In  the  collection  of  the  letters  of  Pliny,  there  are 
1 1  letters  addressed  to  Tacitus.  The  time  of  the 
death  of  Tacitus  is  unknown,  but  he  appears  to 
have  survived  Trajan,  who  died  117.  Nothing  is 
recorded  of  any  children  of  his,  though  the  emperor 
Tacitus  claimed  a  descent  from  the  hisu>rian,  and 
ordered  his  works  to  be  placed  in  all  (public)  li- 
braries. The  following  ave  the  extant  works  of 
Tacitus:  1.  Vita  A^Hoola^  the  life  of  Agrieola, 
which  was  vnritten  after  the  death  of  Domitian,  96, 
as  we  may  probably  conclude  from  the  introduction, 
which  was  certainly  written  aftar  Trajan*s  acces- 
sion. This  life  is  justly  admired  as  a  specimen  of 
biogmphy.  It  is  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  a 
good  man  and  an  able  commander  and  adminis- 
tntor,  by  an  affectionate  sen-in-law,  who  has  por* 
trayed  in  his  peculiar  manner  and  with  many 
masterly  touches,  the  virtues  of  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  Romans.  2.  Iliahriae^  which 
were  written  after  the  death  of  Nerva,  98,  and 
before  the  Annalei.  They  comprehended  the  pe- 
riod from  the  second  consulship  of  Oalba,  68,  to 
the  death  of  Domitian,  96,  and  the  author  designed 
to  add  the  reigns  of  Nerva  and  Trajan.  The  fust  4 
books  al<me  are  extant  in  a  complete  form,  and  they 
ooniffehend  only  the  events  of  about  one  year. 
The  5th  book  is  imperfect,  and  goes  no  further  than 
the  commencement  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titttt,  and  the  war  of  Civilis  in  Germany.  It  it 
not  known  how  many  book*  of  the  Hiatories  there 
were,  but  it  muit  have  been  a  laig^  work,  if  it  waa 
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ftU  writttn  on  tlie  mna  Mile  m  the  fint  5  booki. 
—  3.  AtutaUi^  whkh  oommence  with  the  death  of 
Angttstiu,  14,  and  compriM  the  period  to  the  death 
ef  Nero,  68,  a  tgmob  of  54  yean.  The  greater 
part  of  the  6th  book  it  lost ;  and  also  the  7th,  8th, 
•th,  10th,  the  beginiring  of  the  Uth,  and  the  end 
of  the  16tb,  which  is  tlie  last  bodL  These  lost 
parts  eomprised  die  whole  of  Caligula^  reign,  the 
first  6  years  of  Glaudins,  and  the  2  last  of  Nero. 
—  i.D9  Mdnbm  tl  Pcpmlii  OtmMMiM,  a  treatise 
describing  the  Qemanic  nations.  It  is  of  no  Talne, 
as  a  gec^graphical  description ;  the  first  few  chap- 
ters contain  as  much  of  the  geography  of  Germany 
as  Tacitos  knew.  The  main  matter  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  tht  political  institations,  the  religion,  and 
the  habits,  of  the  varioas  tribes  tnchded  under  the 
denomination  of  Germani  The  value  of  the  in- 
formation contained  in  this  treatise  has  often  been 
discussed,  and  its  credibility  attacked ;  bat  we  may 
estimate  its  true  character  by  observing  the  pre- 
cision of  the  writer  as  to  those  Germans  who  were 
best  known  to  the  Romans  from  being  near  the 
Rhine.  That  the  hearsay  accounts  of  more  ramote 
tribes  most  partake  of  the  defects  of  all  such  evi- 
denoe,  is  obvious ;  and  we  cannot  easily  tell  whether 
Tacitus  embellished  that  which  he  heard  obscurely 
told.  But  to  consider  the  Germany  as  a  fiction, 
is  one  of  those  absurdities  which  need  only  be  re- 
corded, not  refiited. —  5.  Dialoyui  de  Oratoribm. 
If  this  dialogue  is  the  work  of  Tacitus,  and  it  pro- 
bably is,  it  must  be  his  eariiest  work,  for  it  was 
written  in  the  6th  year  of  Vespasian  (c.  17).  The 
style  is  more  easy  than  that  of  the  Annals,  mors 
diffuse,  less  condenied ;  but  there  is  no  obvious 
difference  between  the  style  of  this  Dialogue 
and  the  iiistories,  nothing  so  striking  as  to  make 
itf  contend  for  a  different  authorship.  Besides 
this,  it  is  nothing  unusual  for  works  of  the  same 
author  which  are  written  at  different  times  to  vary 
greatly  in  style,  especially  if  they  treat  ef  different 
matters.  The  old  MSS.  attribute  this  Dialogue  te 
Tacitus.  —  The  Annals  of  Tacitus,  the  work  of  a 
mature  age,  contain  the  chief  events  of  the  period 
which  they  embrace,  arranged  under  their  seversl 
years.  There  seems  no  peculiar  propriety  in  giving 
the  name  of  Annalet  to  this  woik,  simply  because 
the  events  are  aitanged  in  the  order  of  time.  The 
work  of  Livy  may  just  as  wdl  be  called  Annals. 
In  the  Annals  of  Tacitus  the  Princeps  or  Emperor 
is  the  centre  about  which  events  are  grouped.  Yet 
the  most  important  public  events,  both  in  Italy  and 
the  provinces,  are  not  omitted,  though  every  thing 
is  treated  as  subordinate  to  the  exhibition  of  im- 
perial  power.  The  Histories,  which  were  vmtten 
before  the  Annals,  are  in  a  more  diffuse  style,  and 
the  treatment  of  the  extant  part  is  different  from 
that  of  the  Annals.  Tacitus  wrote  the  Histories 
as  a  conteropoimry ;  the  Annals  as  not  a  contem- 
porary. They  are  two  distinct  works,  net  parti  of 
one ;  which  is  deariy  shovn  by  the  very  different 
proportions  of  the  two  works :  the  first  4  books  of 
the  Histories  i^omprise  about  a  year,  and  the  first 
4  books  of  the  Annals  comprise  14  years.  The 
moral  dignity  of  Tacitus  is  impressed  upon  his 
works ;  the  cwsciousness  of  a  love  ef  troth,  of  the 
integrity  of  his  purpose.  His  great  power  is  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  his  insight  into  the 
motives  of  human  conduct ;  and  he  found  materials 
for  this  study  in  the  history  of  the  emperors,  and 
particularly  Tiberius,tbearch-hypecrite,  and  perhaps 
italf  madman.    Uis  Annals  are  fiUcd  with  dnaub- 
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tic  icenei  and  striking  catsstnphcL    Hs  labaand 
to  produce  effect  by  the  exhibition  of  great  per 
sonages  on  the  stage ;  bat  as  to  the  warn  of  ih^ 
people  we  learn  little  from  Tsatos. — The  ftyW  j 
Tacitus  is  peculiar,  thoogh  it  besn  some  mn:' 
blance  to  Sallnst     In  &t  Anasls  it  is  cooe^ 
vigorous,  and  pregnant  with  meaung ;  Ishoond 
but  elaborated  with  art,  and  stripped  of  etm 
snperffuity.     A  single  word  sometisMS  rives  e^* 
to  a  sentence,  and  if  the  mesning  of  the  word  j 
missed,  the  sense  of  the  writer  u  not  reachfc 
Sach  a  work  is  probably  the  result  of  nsar  tR> 
scriptions  bj  the  author.    In  the  Aimsls  T&: '. 
is  generally  brief  and  rapid  in  his  sketches ;  Ut  - 
is  s<Mnetunes  minute,  and  almsst  tedious^  wh<a  '- 
comes  to  work  oat  a  dramatic  scene.    Nor  d>^ 
altogether  neglect  his  rhetorical  art  when  be  u 
an  opportunity  fi>r  diaplayiog  it    The  caBii«^ 
style  of  Tacitus  sometimes  nuikes  him  ohscaic. 
it  is  a  kind  of  obscurity  that  is  dispelled  bj  cr- 
reading.     Yet  a  man  most  read  csrefe^f  t' 
often,  in  order  to  undMvtand  him ;  and  we  a'^: 
suppose  that  Tacitus  was  ever  a  pofolsr  vr:^ 
His  real  admirers  will  perimps  always  be  fev  / 
readers  fewer  stilL     The  best  edstiou  of  tbe  ( - 
plete  works  of  Tacitns  are  by  Obeilin,  Lip«.  1 
2  vols.  8vo.:  by  Bekker,   Lips.  1831,  2  ^ 
8vow;    and  bv  Orelli,   Zfirich,  1846  ssd  1  * 
2  vol«.  8vo.— 8.  K.  CUiidlni,  Roman  empen; : 
the  25th  September,  a.  d.  275,  until  Apri.  • 
276.    He  was  elected  emperor  by  the  tasMSt  r. 
the  death  of  Aurelian,  the  army  having  w^'f^'-'- 
the  senate  to  nominate  a  successor  to  the  is-x - 
throne.    Tacitus  was  at  the  t'me  70  yeui  d  v 
and  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  tosoeept  'ir- 
is. The  high  character  which  he  had  borw  Ir- 
is devation  to  the  throne,  he  amply  m'J^- 
daring  his  brief  reign.     He  endsavoored  to  r^-"^ 
the  luxury  and  licentionsness  ef  the  sge  by  ^^ 
sumptuary  laws,  and  he  kimsrif  set  sa  en-F 
all  around,  by  the  abstemioniMss,  sinplic-'^J-  - 
frugality  of  his  own  habits.    The  oolr  s  :-' 
achievement  of   this  reign  was  the  de^  ^ 
expulsion  from  Asia  Mmor  of  a  party  of  Gotk  * 
had  carried  their  devastation  acroM  the  pi^C'*  * 
to  tfaeconfinesof  Ciiicia.     He  died  either  at  I«> 
or  at  Tyana,  about  the  9th  of  April,  276, 

T^imm  (Totwyor ;  C.  Matapm^^T*' 
tory  in  Laconica,  forming  the  S.-ly  poi^t  -  '^ 
Peloponnesus,  on  which  stood  a  odehfsted  v:^* 
of  Poseidon,  possessing  an  inriolable  aijia>^  ^  | 
little  to  the  N.  of  the  temple  and  the  bar^-  -' 
Achillens  was  a  town  also  called  TWB<^j  > 
Taiananii,  and  at  a  later  time  CawtpW^*-  l'"| 
situated  40  stadia  firom  the  extreme  point  >'  bi 
promontory,  and  was  said  to  have  been  dl..  4 
Taenarus,  a  son  of  Zeus,  or  Icarios  or  Ebtu-  J* 
this  promontory  was  a  cave,  through  whjci  i-JJ 
cules  is  said  to  have  drsgged  ^^*'**"",^.,g| 
upper  worid.     Here  also  was  a  stsfeae  of  -^'M 
seated  on  a  dolphin,  since  be  is  ssad  to  bare  U  -4 
at  this  spot  af^  his  miraculous  pRservali«:^l 
dolphin.     In  the  time  of  the  Romsas  tbert« 
celebrated  marble  quarries  on  the  proooe^ 

TagM  (ToTof:  Dmm^koMf),  ^  otf  wi'* 
by  Polybius  as  in  Parthia,  on  the  border  t^*^ 
Hyreania,  apparently  the  sane  phce  *•»*■  ^ 
calls  Ti^  (T(^)  and  reckons  to  HjfTcsoa' 

TftgMte  {TagUt,  Rn.),  an  iaknd  t«vD  oi  .'i 
midia,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Bsfpadsi)  RBon 
It  the  birthplace  of  St  Angoitine. 
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TIgSi,  ft  mytteriotu  Etniican  being,  who  it 
detcribed  at  a  boj  with  the  wisdom  of  an  old  num. 
Once  when  an  Etnucan,  of  the  name  of  Tarchon, 
was  ploughing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tarquinii, 
there  suddenly  roee  out  of  the  ground  Tagee,  the 
ton  of  a  Qeniufl  Jomlia,  and  grandson  of  Jupiter. 
When  Tages  addressed  Tarchon,  the  bitter  shridced 
with  fear,  whereupon  other  Etruscans  hastened  to 
him,  and  in  a  short  time  all  the  people  of  Etruria 
were  assembled  around  him.  Tages  now  instructed 
them  in  the  art  of  the  haruspioes»  and  died  imme- 
diately after.  The  Etruscans,  who  had  listened 
attentirelj  to  his  instructional  afterwards  wrote 
down  all  he  had  said,  and  thtu  arose  the  books  of 
Tages,  which, according  to  some,  were  12  in  number. 

Ti^  (Spanish  r<gb,  Portuguese  7*90,  English 
Tagui)^  one  of  the  chitf  rivers  in  Spain,  rising  in 
the  land  of  the  Celtiberians,  between  the  moun- 
tains Orospeda  and  Idubeda,  and,  after  flowing  in 
a  W.-ly  direction,  fidling  into  the  Atlantic.  The 
whole  course  of  the  Tagus  exceeds  550  English 
miles.  At  its  mouth  stood  Olisippo  {Lubom). 
The  ancient  writen  relate  that  much  gold  sand 
and  precious  stone  were  found  in  the  Tagus. 

Talabrlga,  a  town  in  Lusitania,  between  Ae* 
minium  and  Lagobriga. 

TUaidiia  or  nlMM&    [Thalasstub.] 

Talatm  (tA  TdKavpa:  TWiUo/^),  a  fortress 
in  Pontus,  used  by  Mithridates  the  Great  as  a 
residence,  and  supposed  by  some  to  be  identical 
with  Oasiuim. 

TUlm  (TiXoof),  son  of  Bias  and  Pero,  and 
king  of  Aiigos.  He  was  married  to  Lysimache 
(Earynome,  or  Lysianassa),  and  was  fisther  of 
Adrastos,  Parthenopaeus,  Pronaz,  Bfecisteua,  Aris- 
lonwchus,  and  Eriphyle.  He  occurs  among  the 
Argonauts,  and  his  tomb  was  shown  at  Argos.  The 

Citronymie  Tb/aiibiif^s  (ToAolbrlSnr)  it  giTco  to 
s  sons,  Adrastus  and  Mecisteus. 

Tftlmif  {El'KaiaMek^  Ru.),  a  city  of  the  Dode- 
caschoenus,  that  is,  the  district  of  Aethiopia  imme- 
diate! jr  above  Egypt,  stood  on  the  W.  biuik  of  the 
Nile,  S.  of  Taphis,  and  N.  of  Tutzis.  Its  ruins 
consist  of  an  ancient  rock*hewn  temple,  with 
splondid  sculptures,  and  of  a  later  temple  of  the 
Koman  period,  in  the  midst  of  which  stands  the 
modem  village.  There  was  a  place  en  the  oppo> 
site  bank  ealled  Contra  Talmis. 

Talaa,  JvTOiliiu.    [Thalna.] 

Taloi  (TrfAMff).  1.  Son  of  Perdiz,  the  sister  of 
PacdalusL  For  details  see  Pirdix.-^9.  A  man 
of  brass,  the  work  of  Hephaestus.  This  wonderful 
being  was  given  to  Mines  by  Zeus  or  Hephaestus, 
and  watchcMl  the  island  of  Crete  by  walkinc  round 
the  island  thrice  every  day.  Whenever  he  saw 
straBg<ers  approaching,  he  made  himself  red  hot  in 
fire,  and  then  embraced  the  stnmgers  when  they 
landed. 

T«lt3l9bliui  (TaXMwr),  the  herald  of  Aga- 
memnon at  Troy.  He  was  worshipped  as  a  hero 
at  Sparta  and  Aigos,  where  Mcrifices  also  were 
offered  to  him. 

Tamin.  1.  Or  Tkaliii  (7*am5r»>,  a  small 
river  in  Hispania  Tameonensis,  en  the  coast  of 
G&Ilaecia,  falling  into  the  Atlantic  between  the 
Mioios  and  the  Prom.  Nerinm.  -•S.  (Tbrnsrloa 
near  Plvmoath),  a  town  of  the  Daomonii  in  the 
S.  of  Britain,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tamarus. 

TaBUolei,  a  people  in  Qalhecia,  on  the  river 
TamAra. 

Tu&irii.    [Tailaka.] 
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Vunlmi  (Tanutr\  a  river  in  the  S.  of  Britain. 

nuUMilf  or  Tuolfiu  (Tflvuur^^f ,  T^^of : 
Tofiaelrjis,  Tafidffios\  probably  the  same  as  the 
Homeric  I^M  (TcMMty),  a  town  in  the  middle 
of  Cyprus,  N.  W.  of  Olympus,  and  29  miles  S.  E. 
of  Sololf,  on  die  road  from  the  latter  place  to  Tre^ 
mithus,  was  situated  in  a  fertile  country  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  extensive  popper  mines: 
Near  it  was  a  celebrated  plain  {agtr  Tamtuiiu)^ 
sacred  to  Venus.    (Or.  MeL  z.  644.) 

Ttmbnx  {Td/tipa^y,  a  great  city  of  Hyrcanis, 
on  the  N.  side  of  Mt  Coronus,  mentioned  by  Po- 
lybius.  It  is  periiaps  the  same  pbice  which  Stiabo 
adls  TaXd$p6tni. 

Tftmliis  or  VunSia  (  THomst),  a  river  in  Britain 
flowing  into  the  sea  on  the  E.  coast,  on  which 
stood  Londinhxm.  Caesar  crossed  the  Thames  at 
the  distance  of  80  Roman  miles  fnm  the  sea, 
probably  at  Cowey  Stakes,  near  Oatlands  and  the 
confluence  of  the  Wey.  There  have  been  found 
in  modem  times  in  the  ford  of  the  river  at  this 
spot  large  stakes,  which  are  suoposed  to  have  been 
the  same  as  were  fixed  in  tne  water  by  Cassi- 
vellaunus,  when  he  attempted  to  prevent  Caesar 
from  crossing  the  river. 

TunaA  (Td/iMi),  a  very  great  city  in  the  9.W. 
of  Arabia  Felix,  the  capital  of  the  Catabani.  It 
maintained  a  caravan  traffic,  in  spices  and  other 
products  of  Arabia,  with  Gaza,  from  which  ii« 
distance  was  reckoned  1439  Roman  miles. 

Ttmte  (Tofufs),  a  native  of  Memphis  in  Egypt, 
was  lieutenant-ffoveraor  of  Ionia  under  Tissa- 
phemes.  He  uterwards  attached  himself  to  the 
service  of  the  younger  Cyrus  ;  upon  whose  death, 
he  sailed  to  E^rpt,  where  he  hoped  to  find  reftige 
with  Psammetichus,  on  whom  he  had  conferred  an 
obligation.  Psammetkhus,  however,  put  him  to 
death,  in  order  to  possea  himself  of  his  money 
and  ships* 

Tunplilliia  or  Tamplliii,  BmUu.  1.  Cn.,. 
tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.  c.  204 ;  praetor  199,  when 
he  was  defeated  by  the  Ihsubrians ;  and  consul 
182,  when  he  fouffht  against  the  Ligurians  with 
success. -•ft.  K.,  brother  of  the  last,  was  praetor 
1 92,  and  served  in  Greece  both  in  this  year  and  the 
following,  in  the  war  against  Antiochns.  In  181 
he  was  consul,  when  he  defeated  ^e  Ligurians. 

TmjhOM  (To^nu),  a  town  in  EubMa,  on  Mt 
Cotylaeum,  in  the  territory  of  Eretria,  with  a 
temple  of  ApoUo,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Ad- 
metus.  Here  the  Athenians  under  Phodon  gained 
a  celebxmted  victoiy  over  Callias  of  Chalcis,  b.  c. 
854. 

Timyzftot,  a  town  and  promontory  of  European 
Sarmatia  at  the  innermost  comer  of  the  ^nus 
Careinites,  which  was  also  called  from  this  town 
Sinus  Tamyracea. 

AuByni  or  Bimtm  (Ta^tfpof,  Ao/uov^t: 
Dammfy  or  JVoAr^-JTiKft),  a  little  river  of  Phoe- 
nicia, rising  on  Mt  Libanus,  and  falling  into  the 
Mediterranean  about  half  way  between  aidon  and 
Bentus. 

nalgvr  (ATs^ro),  a  river  of  LucaBia,  rising  ia 
the  Apennines,  which,  after  flowing  in  a  N.E.«ly 
direction,  loses  itself  imder  the  earth  near  Polui 
for  a  space  of  about  2  miles,  and  finally  fidls  into 
the  Silams  near  Fomm  Pupilii. 

TinAgn  CT^bwxpa :  Tvpypa7o$ :  Orimadha  or 
(rrtMoAiX  »  celebrated  town  of  Boeotm,  situated 
on  a  steep  ascent  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Asopus, 
13  stadia  firom  Oropus,  and  200  stadia  from  Ph»- 
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taeae,  in  the  district  Taaagtmea,  which  wu  also 
calUd  Poemandris.  Tanagia  was  tupposed  to  be 
the  same  town  a«  the  Homeric  Onea.  The  most 
ancient  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  been  the 
Gepbynei,  who  came  with  Cadmus  firom  Pbo^ 
nicia ;  bat  it  was  afterwards  taken  possession  of 
by  the  Aeolian  Boeotians.  It  was  a  place  of  con- 
siderable <commeccial  importance,  and  was  cele- 
brated, amoo^  other  things,  for  its  breed  of  fighting 
cocks.  At  a  later  time  it  belenged  to  the  Boeotian 
confedenKy.  Being  near  the  iroatieni  of  Attics, 
it  was  frequently  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the 
Athenians;  and  near  it  the  Athenians  sustained  a 
celebrated  defeat,  B.C.  467. 

TSn&Ii  (Td^otf ).  1.  (  Dom^  L  e.  Waim-),  a  great 
river,  which  rises  in  the  N.  of  Sanoatia  Europaea 
(about  the  centre  of  Ruma),  and  flows  to  the  S.  £. 
till  it  comes  near  the  Voiga^  when  it  turns  to  the 
S.W.,  and  CsUs  into  the  N.  E.  «ngle  of  the  Palus 
Haeotis  (Sea  qfAsov)  by  2  principal  mouths  and 
several  smaller  ones.  It  was  usually  considered 
the  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia.  Its 
chief  tribuuiry  was  the  Hyigis  or  Syrgis  (prob. 
Donett),  —  2.  (Ru.  near  Ka$9aiekei)^  a  city  of 
Sarmatia  Asiatica,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  S.  mouth 
of  the  Taiiats,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  sea.  It 
was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Miletus,  and  be- 
came a  very  flourishing  emporium.  It  reduced  to 
subjection  several  of  the  neighbouring  tribes,  but 
in  iu  turn  it  became  subject  to  the  kings  of  Bos- 
porus. It  was  destroyed  by  Polemon  on  account 
of  an  attempted  revolt,  and,  though  afterwards 
restored,  it  never  r^ained  its  former  prosperity. 

Tan&qail.    [Ta&quinius.] 

Tanotuffl  (Tanetanus :  Taneto)^  a  town  of  the 
Boii  in  Gallia  Cispadana,  between  Mutina  and 
Parma. 

T&nii  (T4wi:  0.  T.  Zoan:  Taviriis:  San^ 
Ru.),  a  very  ancient  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  in  the 
E.  part  of  the  Delta,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  arm 
of  the  Nile,  which  was  called  after  it  the  Tanitic, 
«nd  on  the  S.  W.  side  of  the  great  lake  between 
this  and  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile,  which 
was  also  called,  after  the  city,  Tanis  {Lake  q^ 
MetuuUeh).  It  was  one  of  the  capitals  of  Lower 
Egypt  under  the  early  kings,  and  was  said  by 
tradition  to  have  been  the  residence  of  the  court 
in  the  time  of  Moses.  It  was  the  chief  city  of 
tiie  Tanites  Nomos. 

TantiUna  (Tcd^aAot).  1  Son  of  Zeus  and 
Pluto.  His  wife  is  called  by  some  Euxyanassa, 
by  others  Taygete  or  Dione,  and  by  others  Clytia 
or  Eupry to.  lie  was  the  £sther  of  Pelops,  Broteas, 
and  Niobe.  All  traditions  agree  in  stating  that 
he  was  a  wealthy  king,  but  while  some  call  him 
kmg  of  Lydia,  others  describe  him  as  king  of 
Ai^os  or  Corinth.  Tantalus  is  particularly  cele- 
brated in  ancient  story  for  the  tenible  punishment 
inflicted  upon  him  after  his  death  in  the  lower 
world,  the  causes  of  which  are  differently  stated 
by  tlie  ancient  authors.  According  to  the  common 
account  Zeus  invited  him  to  his  table,  and  conr- 
municated  his  divine  couns^b  to  him.  Tantalus 
divulged  the  secrets  thus  intrusted  to  him ;  and 
he  was  punished  in  the  lower  world  by  being 
afflicted  with  a  raging  thint,  and  at  the  same  time 
placed  in  the  midst  of  a  lake,  the  waters  of 
which  always  receded  from  him  as  soon  as  he  at- 
tempted to  drink  them.  Over  his  head,  nH>reover, 
hung  branches  of  fruit,  which  receded  in  like 
manner  when  he  stretched  out  bis  hand  to  reach 
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them.  In  addition  to  all  this  there  was  mpnAed 
over  his  head  a  huge  lock  ever  thxeaieDuig  to 
crush  him.  Another  traditioa  idstes  that,  wiihk| 
to  test  the  gods,  he  cat  his  son  Pelops  in  pieces, 
boiled  them  and  set  them  before  the  gods  at  i 
repast.  A  third  account  states  that  Taauisi 
stole  nectar  and  ambrasia  from  the  tshle  d  tV 
gods  and  gave  them  to  his  friends ;  and  a  itmit 
lastly  relates  the  following  atory.  Rhea  aat^: 
the  ia£ant  Zeus  and  his  none  to  be  guarded  c 
Crete  bj  a  golden  de^;,  whom  Zeus  after«ar:i 
appoint^  guardian  of  hia  temple  in  Crete.  Pc- 
dareos  stole  this  dog,  and,  canying  him  to  Msc; 
Sipylus  in  Lydia,  gave  him  to  Tantalas  to  a&t 
care  of.  But  when  Paodareus  demanded  U^  o-k 
bade,  Tantalus  took  an  oath  that  he  had  se^f: 
received  it  Zeus  thereupon  diaaged  Panoa.'ss 
into  a  stone,  and  threw  Tantalus  down  tna 
Mount  Sipylus.  Others  again  relate  that  Hets^ 
demanded  the  dog  of  Tantalus,  and  tba:  t> 
perjaiy  was  committed  hefcn  Heraws.  Zr^ 
buried  Tantalus  under  Mount  Sipylus  mm  a  p<uii«-r 
ment;  and  there  hia  tomb  was  ahown  m  a:r 
times.  The  puniahmoit  of  Tantalua  was  p«va:a. 
in  ancient  timea,  and  from  it  the  Engiiah  )aB^- 
haa  borrowed  the  verb  ^  to  tantalise,"*  that  iw  ii> 
hold  out  hopea  or  proapecta  which  caaaM  > 
xtealiaed.  —  The  patronymic  TamtaUda  h  ?^ 
quently  given  to  the  descendants  of  TaDiai:^ 
Hence  we  find  not  only  his  son  Pelops,  bet  ««> 
Atreus,  Thyestes,  Agamemnon,  Meoebia.  a^ 
Orestes  called  by  this  name.  •'2.  Son  of  Trj 
estes,  who  was  killed  by  Atreus.  Otben  a- 
him  a  son  of  Broteaa.  He  was  married  u  C? 
taemnestia  before  AgamemnoiH  and  is  iu»i  k^ 
some  to  have  been  killed  by  Agamenmoa.*!  >d 
of  Amphioa  and  Niobe. 

Taiuifl  or  Taaans  (T^b^ot  or  Tora^f :  KimU 
river  in  the  district  of  Thyreatia,  on  the  £.  c-*^ 
of  Pelopouttesus,  rising  in  Mt.  Pamon,  sad  k.^ 
into  the  Thyreatic  golf,  after  fonning  the  beaatfj 
between  Argolis  and  Cynuria. 

TaScS  {TaiKn :  ButuUr^ReigitX  a  ritj  «e  u* 
coast  of  Persis,  near  the  mouth  of  the  riw  Oik>^ 
used  occasionally  as  a  royal  residence.  Toe  ^■ 
rounding  district  was  called  Tooic^r^ 

Ta5ehi  (Tdoxo<),  a  people  of  Pootos.  •  vt 
borders  of  Armenia,  finequeotiy  mentioiwd  ^ 
Xenophon  in  the  Anabasis, 

T^pie.    [Taoas.] 

TaphlM  iBS&laA,  a  number  of  snail  iibai*  - 
the  Ionian  sea,  lying  between  the  eoaats  of  I/' 
cadia  and  Acamania.  They  weie  also  callei  '.^ 
iaiaada  of  the  Teleboae,  and' their  inhabitaot»  *< 
in  like  manner  named  Tajdiii  (Ji/^)^"^ 
b5M  {TTt\te6ai).  The  largest  of  these  itlathif  * 
called  TaphTia  (Td^nt)  by  Homec,  hat  bpv» 
(To^ioGr)  or  Taphifiaa  {Ta^novffa)  by  later  wrise^ 
They  are  mentioned  in  Homer  aa  ^  haanu  * 
notorious  pirates,  and  are  celebrated  in  njtix''^ 
on  account  of  the  war  carried  ea  bstwecn  tte.: 
and  Electryon,  king  of  Mycenae. 

TapbianiU  {Ta^taffcit :  Matriton  and  A  - 
pani)y  a  mountain  in  Aetolia  and  Loctiii  fto^-^ 
onlv  a  S.  W.  continuation  of  Mis.  Oeia  snd  Can- 

Taphiir/b/ia,Ru.),acityoftheI>0deeBatfioeBif> 

that  is,  the  district  of  Aethtopia  ifluscdiaio; 
above  Egypt,  stood  on  the  W.  bank  sf  the  >j-^' 
S.  of  Taitais  and  N.  of  Talmis.  It  ii  "h*  <**"' 
TaBls  and  llarls.  There  was  a  town  «&  the  ^'^ 
site  bank,  called  Centra  TaphJik 
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U^brM  or  TftflirM  (Td^pai  or  Ti^f : 
T^^im),  a  town  on  the  itthmu*  of  tho  Cberto- 
DONU  Taurica,  lo  called  becauee  a  tranch  or  ditch 
was  eat  acroM  the  iithmus  at  this  point. 

Taiihiia.    [Taphxab.] 

Tapodlil  (Tor^ffipit,  Tcnrfoipir,  Ta^o'ipir, 
I  e.  <&«  toiii6  of  Omri$:  AUnmr^  Ru.X  »  ciXj  of 
Lower  Egypt,  on  the  N.W.  finontier,  in  the  Libya 
Nomos,  near  the  bale  of  the  long  tongne  of  land 
on  which  Alexandria  ttood,  celebrated  for  itg  claim 
to  be  considered  the  burial-place  of  Ooirta.  Men- 
tion is  also  made  of  a  Le«er  Tapoitrit  (i)  iwtpk 
Tar^<r«ipir)  near  it 

nt]v5bim<(Tairpo<dnr:  CVm),  a  grait  island 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  opposite  to  the  &  extremity 
of  India  intra  Oangem.  The  Greeks  first  beoune 
acquainted  with  it  thraugh  the  reteuehea  of  Onesi> 
critns  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  and  through  in> 
fonnation  obtained  by  residents  in  India ;  and  the 
Roman  geographers  acquired  additional  knowledge 
respecting  the  island  through  an  embassy  which 
was  sent  firom  it  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Clan- 
ditts.  Of  the  aeeounts  given  of  it  by  the  andenta, 
it  is  only  necessary  here  to  state  that  Ptolemy 
makes  it  very  mnch  too  large,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  gives  much  too  saudl  a  S.-ward  extension 
to  the  peninsula  of  India. 

TX^nil  (Tovevpoi  or  Tovoupel),  a  powerfbl 
people,  apparently  of  Scythian  origin,  who  dwelt 
in  Media,  on  the  borders  of  Parthia,  S.  of  M. 
Coronus.  They  also  extended  into  Maigiana, 
and  probably  further  N.  on  the  £.  side  of  the 
Caspian,  where  their  original  abodes  seem  to  have 
been  in  the  moantains  called  by  their  naiM.  The 
men  wore  black  clothes  and  long  hair,  and  the 
women  white  clothes  and  hair  cut  close.  They 
were  much  addicted  to  drunkenness. 

T&f  M  Itattas  (tA  Tiirosyw  tf^),  a  range  of 
mountains  on  the  K  of  the  Caspian  sea,  inhabited 
by  the  T  a  purl 

Tint.   [Tarsntum.] 

Twhaili,  one  of  the  most  important  people  in 
Galiia  Aqnitanica,  between  die  Oonui  (hence  called 
TarheUkmm  otquar  and  TarbtUmt  Qasawai)  and  the 
Pyrenees  (hence  called  Tar^§Ua  Pyrm^),  Their 
country  waa  aandy  and  nnproducliTe,  bat  con- 
tained gold  and  mineral  springs.  Their  chief 
town  was  Aq«M  TkrbeUkM  or  AvgnilM,  on 
the  Aturoa  {Dae^  on  the  Adonr). 

Tnnhoa,  aon  of  Tyrrhenns,  who  is  said  to  have 
built  the  town  of  Taiqninii.  [Tarquiiiu.]  Virgil 
represents  him  as  coming  to  tha  amatance  of  Ae> 
neaa  against  Tnrans. 

Tfawthwa  Siani  {Tuptpraw  adAvet :  O,  qf 
TarmimmX  a  great  gulf  in  the  S.  of  Italy,  between 
Bntttium,  LiMania,  and  Calabria,  beginning  W. 
Mmr  the  ProBL  Lacininm,  and  ending  B.  near  the 
Pram.  lapygium,  and  nanwd  after  the  town  of 
Tarentum.  According  to  Stfobo,  it  is  1930  stadia 
in  circuit,  and  the  entrance  to  it  is  700  stadia 
wide* 

TitMtaa,  called  TteM  by  the  QntkB  (Jdpas, 
-orrof :  Taptrrtpof^  Tarrntinos :  Tanmto)^  an  im- 
portant Gmek  dty  in  Italy,  oitnated  on  the  W. 
coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Calabria,  and  on  a  bay  of 
the  sea,abottt  1 00  stadia  in  cirottit,  fbrmingan  excel* 
lent  karbo«r,aad  being  a  portioo  of  the  great  Gulf  of 
Tarentum.  The  city  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  beanti- 
ful  and  iortile  conntry,  &  of  Mt.  Anion  and  W.  of 
the  mouth  of  the  GaJaesns  It  was  originally  built 
bjr  th«  lapygins^  who  aie  «id  to  have  been  joiDed 
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by  some  Cretan  colonists  from  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Una,  and  it  derired  its  name  from  the 
mythical  Tama,  a  son  of  Poseidon.  The  greatness 
of  Tarentum,  however,  dates  from  n.  c.  706,  when 
the  original  inhabitants  were  expelled,  and  the 
town  was  taken  possession  of  by  a  strong  body  of 
Lacedaemonian  Partheniae  under  the  guidance  of 
Phalanthns  [Pbalanthv8].  It  soon  became  the 
most  powerfiiil  and  flourishing  city  in  the  whole  of 
Magna  Graecia,  and  exercised  a  kind  of  supremacy 
over  the  other  Greek  cities  in  Italy.  It  earned  oo 
an  extensive  commerce,  possessed  a  considemble 
ileet  of  ships  of  war,  and  was  able  to  bring  into  the 
field,  with  the  assistance  of  iu  allies,  an  army  of 
30,000  foot  and  3,000  horse.  The  city  itself  in 
its  most  flourishing  period  contained  22,000  men 
capable  of  bearing  aims.  The  goremment  of 
Tarentum  was  diflerent  at  various  periods.  In  the 
time  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  Herodotns  speaks  of  a 
king  (i.  e.  a  tyxnnt)  of  Tanntam ;  but  at  a  lator 
period  the  goremment  was  a  democmcy.  Archytas, 
who  was  bom  at  Tarentum,  and  who  lifod  about 
B.  c  400,  drew  np  a  code  of  laws  for  his  native 
city.  With  the  increase  of  wealth  the  dtiaens 
became  luxurious  and  efieminate,  and  being  haxd 
pcessed  by  tho  Lncanians  and  other  barbarians  in 
the  neighhonrhood,  they  were  obliged  to  apply  for 
aid  to  the  mother-country.  Arohidamns,  son  of 
Agesilans,  was  the  first  who  came  to  their  assist- 
ance in  a.  c.  833 ;  and  he  feU  in  battle  Hghting  on 
their  behalC  The  next  prince  whom  they  inrited 
to  sooconr  them,  was  Alexander,  king  of  Epiras, 
and  uncle  to  Alexander  the  Great  At  first  he 
met  with  conaiderahle  sueesoa,  but  was  erentually 
defeated  and  slain  by  the  Brattii  in  326  near 
Paadoaia  on  the  banks  of  the  Acheron.  Shortly 
aftorwards  the  Tarentines  had  to  encounter  a  still 
more  formidable  enemy.  Having  attacked  some 
Rooaan  ships,  and  then  grossly  insulted  the  Roman 
ambaasadors  who  had  been  sent  to  demand  repara> 
tioD,  war  was  declared  against  the  city  by  the 
powerful  republic.  The  Tarei^tines  were  caved  for 
a  time  by  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epiras,  who  came  to 
their  help  in  281 ;  but  two  veors  after  the  defeat 
of  this  monarch  and  his  vrithdrawal  from  Itoly, 
the  city  was  taken  by  the  Romans  (272X  In  the 
second  Punic  war  Tarentum  revolted  fimn  Rome 
to  Hannibal  (212);  but  it  was  retaken  by  the 
Ramans  in  207,  and  was  treated  hj  them  with 
|ireat  severity.  From  this  time  Tarentnm  declined 
in  prosperity  and  wealth.  It  was  subsequently 
made  a  Rcoiaa  colony,  and  it  still  contianed  to  be 
a  place  of  considerable  importance  in  the  time  of 
Attgnatusw  Its  inhabitanU  retained  their  love  of 
luxury  and  ease ;  and  it  is  described  by  Homce  as 
moik  Tarmhim  and  imbdU  Tarmiim.  Even  after 
the  downliaU  of  the  Western  Empira  the  Gnek 
language  waa  still  spoken  at  Tarentum ;  and  it  waa 
long  one  of  the  chief  strongholds  of  the  Byiantiae 
empire  in  the  8.  of  Italy.  The  town  of  Tarmtnm 
oensiettd  of  2  parts,  via.,  of  a  peninsnhi  or  island 
at  the  eatmnce  of  the  harhoor,  and  of  a  town 
on  the  main  land,  which  waa  connected  with  the 
iaiand  by  means  of  a  bridge.  On  the  N.W.  comet 
of  the  island,  close  to  the  entnnee  of  the  harbour, 
was  the  citadel:  the  principal  port  of  the  town  was 
situated  S.  W.  of  tho  isthmus.  The  modem  town 
b  oonfined  to  the  island  or  peniasnla  en  which  the 
citadel  stood.  The  neighbourhood  of  Tarentom 
prodnced  the  best  wool  in  all  Italy,  and  was  also 
cdcbnted  fpt  ttt  aiceUeat  wine^  figa,  peaiB»  and 
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•Umt  ftuitii    III  pnp)«  die  was  alao  mnch  vtlned 
in  antiquity. 

Ttuishta  or  -iM  (IV^ixfio,  -^  tSa*:  EH- 
Kettkt  Rn.),  n  town  of  Galilee,  at  the  &  end  of 
tbe  lake  of  Tibcriaa,  ■tionglj  fortified,  and  with  a 
torbulent  popolatioa,  wbo  gave  the  Romant  mnch 
trouble  daring  the  Jewish  War.  It  obtained  iti 
name  from  the  qnantitiet  of  the  fiah  of  the  neigh- 
honriDg  lakes  which  were  lalted  here. 

Xuni  (Tdpni),  a  city  of  Lydia,  on  M.  Tmoloa, 
mentioned  by  Homer.  Pliny  mentiona  nmply  a 
fountain  ef  the  name. 

Tarpa,  Sp.  Maedna,  wao  engaged  by  PompeiQa 
to  teleet  the  playi  that  were  acted  at  hit  garnet 
•ihibited  in  &  &  65.  Tarpa  waa  likewiee  em- 
ployed br  Augnttna  at  a  dramatic  oenior. 

Tvpdft,  danghter  of  Sp.  Tarpeiua,  the  go- 
^«mor  of  the  Roman  citadel  on  the  Satumian  hill, 
afterwardt  called  the  CapitoUne,  waa  tempted  by 
the  gold  on  the  8abine  braoelett  and  collart  to 
open  a  gato  of  the  fbrtreot  to  T.  Tatiut  and  hit 
Sabinet.  At  they  entered,  they  threw  upon  her 
their  thielda,  and  that  crothed  her  to  death.  8he 
waa  buried  on  the  hill,  and  her  memory  wat  pre- 
terved  by  the  name  of  the  Tarpeian  rock,  which 
waa  given  to  a  part  of  the  Capitoline.  A  legend 
ttill  exittt  at  Ilome  whieh  nlatet  that  the  fair 
Tarpeia  ever  titt  in  the  heart  of  the  hill,  ooverod 
with  gold  and  jewele,  and  boand  by  a  spell 

Ta^hi  (Trfj»^),  a  town  in  Locria  on  Mt  Oeta, 
mentioned  by  Homer,  and  tabtequently  called 
Pharygae. 

HarqvIiiU.    [Tarqoiniv&] 

HwqnlnXKTarqninientit:  TVreftnianr.CbnMfo), 
a  dty  of  Etroria,  titoated  on  a  hill  and  on  the 
river  Marta,  S.  E.  of  Cosa  and  on  a  road  leading 
from  the  latter  town  to  Rome.  It  wat  one  of  the 
J  2  Etruscan  cities,  and  was  probably  regarded  as 
the  metropolis  of  the  Confederation.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Tarehon,  the  son  or  brother 
of  Tyrrhenas,  who  waa  the  leader  of  the  Lydian 
eolony  from  Asia  to  Italy.  It  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tarqninii  that  the  seer  Tages  appeared, 
from  whom  the  Etraicans  learnt  their  civil  and 
religious  polity.  [Taobb.]  Accordmg  to  one 
account  Tarqninii  was  founded  by  Thessalkns, 
that  is,  Pelasgians ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  was  an  Miginal  Etniscan  city,  and  that  Tarehon 
is  merely  a  personification  of  the  race  of  the  Tyr- 
rhenians. It  was  at  Tarquinii  that  Demaratus,  the 
fiither  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  settled ;  and  it  was 
from  this  city  that  the  Tarquinian  fiunily  came  to 
Rome.  After  the  expulsion  of  Tarquinius  Super- 
bus  from  Rome,  the  Tarquinienses,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Veientes,  espoused  his  cause,  but  they 
were  defeated  by  the  Romans.  Frem  this  time  the 
Tarquinienses  were  frequently  engaged  in  war  with 
the  Romans ;  but  they  were  at  length  obliged  to 
aubmit  to  Rome  about  b.c.310.  Tarquinii  wat 
I  aubsequendy  made  a  Roman  colony  and  a  muni- 
I  ci]»um  ;  but  it  gmdually  declined  in  importanee ; 
and  in  the  8th  or  9th  eentury  of  the  Chnstian  era 
n  waa  deserted  by  its  inhabitanta,  who  founded 
Cometo  on  the  opposite  hiU.  There  are  few  re» 
mains  of  the  ancient  city  itself;  but  the  oemetery 
ef  Tarquinii,  consisting  of  a  vast  number  of  sub- 
temneous  eaves  in  m  hill  on  which  Cometo 
elands,  is  still  in  a  state  of  ezoellent  prestation 
and  contains  numerous  Etruscan  paintings :  hen 
eoBM  of  Ae  most  interesting  remains  of  Etnuean 
ait  haTt  been  diteoTersd  in  modeni  timet. 


TttfoUai»  the  name  ef  a  fuuty  is  cii^r 
Romaa  history,  to  which  the  5tk  sod  7 th  Idiip  «f 
Rome  beloaged.  The  kgead  «f  the  Tsrqiiin*  ns 
as  follows*  Demazaas.  th^  laoeiliK,  beknsed 
to  the  noble  fiunily  of  the  Baodutdse  at  Conssk. 
and  fled  from  hie  native  dt j  wheo  the  powr  tf 
his  order  was  overthrown  by  Cjpedsa  He  settiei 
at  Tarquinii  in  Etraria,  when  he  haA  BMScniiie 
connections.  He  nwixied  an  EmicsB  vift,  \if 
whom  he  had  two  aona,  Locobo  sad  Amak  Tit 
latter  died  in  the  lifetime  of  his  fatheE,  ksfisg  b 
wife  pregnant ;  but  as  Demamiss  «ss  igDoiutit 
this  drrumstanoe,  he  bequeathed  sU  his  pnpo? 
to  Lucumo,  and  diad  himadf  ehsstly  sltem^ 
But,  although  Lucuaso  was  thus  cne  ef  the  »« 
wealthy  pemons  at  Tarqninii,  and  hsd  mrai 
TanaqmU  who  bekN^  to  a  faaily  of  tk  kigiKS 
rank,  he  wat  ezdi^ed,  aa  a  tuaager,  from  i 
power  and  influence  in  the  stateb  Diioantatt^ 
with  this  inferior  podtaon,  and  mged  on  b;  u 
wife,  he  reeolved  to  leave  Tarqjuinii,  sad  icaet 
to  Rome.  He  acoordinf^y  aet  out  far  Row;  is« 
in  a  chariot  with  his  wife  ;  and  acoompnie^  kr* 
laige  tiain  of  fidlowen.  When  diey  hsd  rm^ 
the  Janieahit,  an  eagle  aeiaed  his  cap,  ssA  iv 
eaxrying  it  away  to  a  great  height  pboed  Hipa 
upon  his  head.  Tanaqoil,  who  was  skilled »» 
Etruscan  sdence  of  angary,  bade  her  hsiba 
hope  for  the  highest  hoooor  fimn  this  omm.  ^ 
predictions  were  soon  verified.  The  stnager  va 
received  with  welcome,  and  he  and  his  foil'** 
were  admitted  to  the  righu  of  Reosa  eiaoL 
He  took  the  name  of  L.  Tttqviaivi,  to  vi&d 
Xivy  adds  PziieiliL  His  wealth,  his  cooisge,  m 
his  wisdom,  gained  him  the  love  bothof  Atf 
Mareius  and  of  the  peopleu  The  fimrr  spf«8» 
him  guardian  of  his  chUdrea ;  and,  when  ke  iitt- 
the  senate  and  the  people  unanonaailj  ^'^ 
Tarquiniua  to  the  vacant  thrana.  The  xe^  * 
Tarquinius  was  distinguished  by  great  explois  > 
war,  and  by  great  works  in  pcaecu  He  <iiA>^ 
the  Latins  and  Safainee ;  and  the  latter  p^ 
ceded  to  him  the  town  of  CoUatia,  wbese  h<  |iiw" 
a  garrison  under  the  command  ef  E^^BOi,  ^ 
son  of  his  deceased  brother  Anns,  who  wk  » 
surname  of  CoUatinuiL  Some  taditiooi  t^ 
that  Tarquinius  defeated  the  Etrasosse  Itke^ 
Among  the  important  vrarka  which  Trnpss^ 
executed  in  peace,  the  moat  celebrated  are  ^ 
vast  sewen  by  which  the  lower  parts  of  tb*  ^ 
were  drained,  and  which  atill  remain,  wits  9fl(< 
stone  di^keed,  to  bear  witnem  to  his  power  ii^ 
wealth.  He  is  also  eaid  in  some  tnditieof  ts^ 
laid  out  the  Gireas  Mazimus  in  the  vallcr  ^^ 
had  been  redeemed  from  water  by  the  eeveiiit*' 
also  to  have  instituted  the  Great  or  Rooao  Giax^ 
which  were  henceforth  performed  in  the  Circ* 
The  Forum,  vrith  its  portacoaa  and  rovs  of  i^ 
was  also  his  work,  and  he  likewiss  bcgsn  to  ^- 
round  the  dty  with  a  stone  wall,  a  work  ^^ 
wat  finished  by  hit  tuceesaor  Servios  T^ 
The  building  of  the  Gaptteline  tempb  is  ffloff^ 
attributed  to  the  elder  Tarquinias,  thoogh  vf^ 
traditions  ascribe  this  work  to  his  son,  sad  <«^ 
the  vow  to  the  fioher.  Tarqaiaias  sbo  b>^ 
some  changes  in  the  conttitotiaB  ef  the  iitte.  d* 
added  100  new  memben  to  the  aeaate^  v^  ^ 
called  pair9$  mmormm  atMium.  In  ii-^'-H'''  "^^ 
from  the  old  senaton,  who  w«a  MWcdN  ^ 
flu^^brMn  ^(MfnMi.  He  wishad  «s  add  to  thf  ^ 
coBtoriea  of  oqnitet  aMaUaM  bgr  Kw«>»  ^ '^^ 
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eentnriM,  aad  to  cftll  them  afWr  hhaM  nd  two 
of  hk  fneodt.  Hit  plan  wai  oppoiod  by  tho  warn 
Aum  Navina,  who  guTo  a  eooTiadiig  ptooC  that 
the  gods  wore  opposed  to  his  pnrpoee.  [Naviua] 
Acoofdingly,  ho  gave  up  bit  design  of  eatabliabiag 
new  eentoriee,  but  to  each  of  the  toner  contoriet 
he  aMoeiated  another  under  the  flune  name,  to  that 
henceforth  then  were  the  firet  and  second  Ramnea, 
Titiee,  and  Looeret.  He  mcreaied  the  number  of 
Vestal  Viiigini  from  4  to  6.  Tarqninhit  waa 
tnurdered  after  a  reign  of  88  rears  ai  the  iatti- 

ektion  of  the  iont  ^  Ancoa  Marciua.    Bat  the 
tier  did  not  secure  the  reward  of  their  crime, 
lor  Senriue  TnlUot,  with  the  asiiatance  of  Tanaquil, 
auoeeeded  to  the  vacant  throna.    Tarquiaiue  left 
two  ioos  and  two  daaghtoio.     Hia  two  wu, 
It,  Tarqoinios  and  Aruna,  were  sabsoquently  mai^ 
lied  to  the  two  daughters  of  Serrius  Tullinib   One 
of  hii  daughters  was  married  to  Serrius  Tnllint, 
and  the  other  to  If.  Brutus,  by  whom  eha  became 
the  mother  of  the  edebiated  L.  Brutna,  the  fint 
consul  at  Rome.    Senrius  Ttdliua,  whose  liio  is 
fpTon  under  TuLLiua,  was  murdered  after  a  rsign 
of  44  yean,  by  his  son-in-hiw,  L.  Tarquinius,  wbo 
mseended    the   Taeaat   throne.««*L.  T)uq«iBl«l 
Sapttbni  commeneed  his  nign  without  any  of  the 
focms  of  election.   One  of  the  fint  acts  of  his  nign 
-was  to  abolish  the  rights  which  bad  been  conCernd 
vpon  the  plebeians  by  Sonrina ;  and  at  the  same 
time  all  the  senaton  and  patridani  whom  he  mi»> 
smated,  or  whoea  wealth  he  coToted,  wen  put  to 
^eath  or  driven  into  exile.  He  sunoonded  himself 
t»y  a  body-goanU  by  means  of  which  ho  was 
enabled  to  do  what  be  lihed.    H»  cnielty  and 
tyranny  obtained  for  him  the  sufnamo  of  Smperbut, 
But,  although  a  tynnt  at  homo,  bo  raised  Rome 
to  great  influence  and  power  among  the  summnd- 
ing  nations    He  gave  ais  daughter  in  maniage  to 
Octavius  Mamiltua  of  Tuseolum,  the  most  poweifnl 
of  the  Latin  ehieis;  and  under  his  sway  Rome 
became  the  head  of  the  Latin  confedemcy.    He 
defeated  the  Volsctans,  and  took  the  wealthy  town 
of  Suessa  Pometia,  with  the  spoils  of  which  he 
oommencod  the  erection  of  the  Capitol  which  hie 
lather  had  vowed.    In  the  vaults  of  this  temple 
bo  deposited  the  Sibylline  books,  which  the  king 
parohascd  from  a  sibyl  or  prophetess.    She  had 
offend  to  sell  him  9  Moks  lor  800  pieeea  of  gold. 
The  king  refused  the  offer  with  scorn.    Thcr»> 
upon  she  went  away,  and  boned  8,  and  then 
demanded  the  same  price  for  the  6.    The  king 
atill  refused.    She  again  went  away  and  burnt  3 
more,  and  still  demanded  the  same  price  lor  the 
remaining  8.  The  king  now  purchased  the  8  books, 
•ad  the  sibyl  ditappearsd.    He  next  engaged  in 
war  with  dabii«  one  of  the  Latin  cities,  which 
refused  to  enter  into  the  league.    Unable  to  take 
the  city  by  force  of  arms,  Tarqninina  had  recoone 
to  stmtagem.    His  son,  Sextua,  pntending  lo  be 
ill-treated  by  his  fisther,  and  covered  with  Iho 
bloody  aaarks  of  stripes,  fled  to  OabiL    The  infii> 
tixaled  inhabitants  intrusted  him  with  the  com- 
mand  of  their  troops ;  whereupon  ho  sent  a  mea- 
spoger  to  his  fiithor  to  inqnin  how  he  should 
deliver  the   city  into  his  hands.     The    king, 
who  was  walking  in  his  garden  when  the  moo* 
ecngvr  airived,  made  no  nply.  but  kept  striking 
off  the  heads  of  the  tallest  poppies  with  his  stick. 
Sextus  took  the  hint  He  pot  to  death  or  banithed 
aU  the  leading  men  of  the  placet,  and  then  had  no 
diflkalty  in  compelUog  it  to  subout  to  his  fiather. 
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In  the  midst  of  his  pneperity,  Tarquinius  (tXi 
through  a  shameful  outngo  committed  by  ooo  of 
his  sons.  Tarquiniua  and  his  sons  won  engaged 
in  beeieging  Aidea,  a  dty  of  the  Rutulians.  Hen, 
as  the  king*o  sons,  and  thoir  eooain,  Tarquinius 
Collatinus,  the  son  of  Egorius,  wan  feasting  to- 
gether, a  dispute  arose  about  the  virtue  of  their 
wives.  As  nothing  was  doing  in  the  field,  they 
mounted  thoir  hones  to  visit  their  homes  by  sor* 
piiae.  They  fint  went  to  Rome,  when  they  sur- 
priaed  the  king's  daughten  at  a  splendid  banquet. 
They  then  hastened  to  Collatia,  and  then,  thouah 
it  was  lats  in  the  night,  they  found  Lncntia,  tae 
wile  of  Colbuinua,  spinning  amid  her  handmaids. 
The  beauty  and  virtue  of  Lncntia  had  find  the 
evil  passions  of  Soxtoa.  A  few  days  afterwards  he 
ntumod  to  CoUatia,  when  ho  was  hospitably  n- 
oeived  by  Lucntia  as  her  hoaband*s  kinsman.  In 
the  dead  of  night  he  entered  the  chamber  with  a 
dnwn  sword :  hf  thnatening  to  lay  a  slave  with 
hia  threat  cut  besido  her,  whom  he  would  pntend 
to  hava  killed  in  order  to  avenge  her  hoaband*s 
honour,  he  flBreed  bar  to  yield  to  his  wishes  As 
soon  as  Sextos  had  departod,  Lucntia  sent  for  her 
husband  and  fitther.  CoUatinna  came,  accompanied 
by  L.  Bratas ;  Lncntiua,  with  P.  Valerius,  who 
afterwards  gained  the  surname  of  Pnblioola.  They 
found  her  in  an  agony  of  sorrow.  She  told  them 
what  had  happened,  enjoined  them  to  avenge  her 
dishonoar,  and  then  stabbed  herself  to  death. 
They  all  swon  to  avmgo  her.  Bmtas  throw  off 
his  assumed  stupidity,  and  placed  himself  at  their 
head.  They  carried  the  corpse  to  Roma.  Brutus, 
who  was  Tribunus  Celenmi,  summoned  the  people, 
and  related  the  deed  of  shuae.  AU  dasses  wen 
inflamed  with  the  same  indignation.  A  decree 
was  passed  depoeing  the  king,  and  banishing  him 
and  hia  ftmily  from  the  city.  The  ansy,  encamped 
bafon  Ardea,  likewise  renonnoed  their  allegiance 
to  the  tyrut  Tarquinius,  with  his  two  sons, 
Titus  and  Anns,  took  nfuge  at  Caen  in  Etraria. 
Sextus  repaired  to  Gabii,  his  own  principality, 
when  he  waa  shortlv  d%er  mufdend  by  the 
friends  of  those  whom  he  had  put  to  death.  Taiw 
qninins  nigned  24  yean.  He  was  banished  b.  c 
510.  The  people  of  Tarquinii  and  Veti  espoused 
the  cause  of  tho  exiled  tyrant,  and  manhed 
gainst  Rome.  The  two  consuls  advanced  to 
meet  them.  A  bloody  battle  was  fought,  in  which 
Brutus  and  Aruna,  the  eon  of  Tarquiaius,  slew 
each  other.  Tarquinius  next  repaired  to  Lan 
Ponena,  tho  powerful  king  of  Clusium,  who 
manhed  against  Rome  at  the  Dead  of  a  vast  army. 
The  history  of  this  memonble  expedition  is  re- 
lated under  PomasNA.  After  Ponena  quitted 
Roma,  Tarquinius  took  nfugo  with  his  son-in- 
law.  Mamiliua  Octavius  of  Tuseulum.  Under  the 
guidance  of  tho  latter,  the  Latin  states  espoused 
tho  cansa  of  tho  exiled  king,  and  declared  war 
against  Rome.  The  conteet  was  derided  by  tiie 
celebnied  battle  of  tho  lake  Refillua,  in  which  the 
Romans  gained  tho  victory  by  the  help  of  Castor 
and  Pollux.  Tarquinius  himself  was  wounded, 
but  escaped  with  bis  life ;  his  son  Sextus  is  said 
to  hava  fallen  m  this  battle,  though,  according  to 
another  tndition,  as  wo  have  already  seen,  he  was 
shun  by  tho  inhabitants  of  Oabii.  Thrquinius 
Superbna  had  now  no  other  state  to  whom  ho 
could  cpply  ^  assistance.  He  had  already  sur- 
vived all  his  fomily;  and  he  now  fled  to  Aris- 
tobnlaa  at  Cumac,  when  he  died  a  wntched  and 
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ehildlMi  old  num.  Sneh  it  the  ttory  of  the 
Tarqnina  aoeording  to  the  ancient  writen ;  but 
this  atorj  mut  not  be  received  m  a  real  hisuurf . 
The  narrative  containe  numerona  inconaittencies 
and  impoMibilttiee.  The  fallowing  is  only  one 
instance  ont  of  manj.  We  are  told  that  the 
younger  Tarqninins  who  was  expelled  firom  Rmbo 
in  mature  age,  was  the  son  of  ^e  king  who 
ascended  the  throne  107  years  preTiousIy  in  the 
vigour  of  life ;  and  Servios  Tullins,  who  mar^ 
ried  the  daughter  of  Tarquinins  Priscns,  shortly 
before  he  asceaded  the  throne,  is  represented  im- 
mediately after  his  aceeision  as  the  fiither  of  two 
daughters  whom  he  mairies  to  the  brothers  of  his 
own  wife  I 

Tanrnoiiia  (Tamcinensis :  r«rraetiMi)/ more 
anciently  called  Anziir  ( Anznrates  PI.),  an  ancient 
town  of  Latium  situated  68  miles  S.B.  of  Rome  on 
the  Via  Appia  and  upon  the  coast,  with  a  strongly 
fortified  dtadi^  upon  a  high  hill,  on  which  stood 
the  temple  of  Jnpiter  Anznrus.  It  was  probably 
a  Pelasgian  town  originally ;  bnt  it  afterwards  be- 
longed to  the  Volsci,  bv  whom  it  was  called  Annr. 
It  was  conquered  by  tne  Romans,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  Tanmcina,  and  it  was  made  a  Roman 
colony,  B.  c.  829.  Three  miles  W.  of  the  town 
stood  the  grove  of  Feronia,  with  a  temple  of  this 
goddess.  The  ancient  walls  of  the  citadel  of  Tar- 
racina  are  still  visible  on  the  slope  of  MonteO(^io, 

Taxrloo  (Tamconensis :  Tbrre^oaa),  an  ancient 
town  on  the  £.  coast  of  Spain  situated  on  a  rock 
760  ft.  high,  between  the  river  Ibems  and  the 
Pyrenees  on  the  rivw  Tuleia.  It  was  founded  by 
the  Massilians,  and  was  made  the  head  quarters 
of  the  2  brothers  P.  and  Cn.  Scipio,  in  their  cam- 
paigns against  the  Carthaginians  in  the  2nd  Punic 
war.  It  subsequently  became  a  popdons  and 
flonrishing  town ;  and  Augustus,  who  wintered 
here  (b.  c.  26 )  after  his  Cantabrian  campaign,  made 
it  the  capital  of  one  of  the  3  Spanisn  provinces 
{ffitpania  Torraetmauu)  and  also  a  Roman  colony. 
Hence  we  find  it  called  Ooloma  Tarraeonmnt^  also 
Col.  Vidrut  Togata  and  Col,  Julia  VielruB  Tarra^ 
eonauit.  The  modem  town  of  Tarragona  is  built 
to  a  great  extent  with  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
city ;  and  Roman  insoriptions  may  fireqnently  be 
seen  embedded  in  the  walls  of  the  modem  houses. 
The  ancient  Roman  aqueduct,  having  been  repaired 
in  modem  times,  still  supplies  the  modem  city 
with  water ;  and  at  a  short  distance  to  the  N.  W. 
of  Tarragona,  along  the  sea  coast,  is  a  Roman  se- 
pulchre called  the  tower  of  the  Scipios,  although 
the  real  place  of  the  burial  of  the  Scipios  is  quite 
unknown. 

Tainmtimia  Faternvi.    [Patbrnur.} 

TaraU  {Tm(f<riii:  R<u  Jird  or  C.  C%rie»),  a 
promontory  of  Carmania,  on  the  coast  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  near  the  frontier  of  Persia.  The  neigh- 
bouring part  of  the  coast  of  Carmania  was  called 
Tarsiina. 

Tanlvi  {6  Tdp&Ms:  Tarxa  or  Balikgtri),  a 
river  of  Mysia,  rising  in  M.  Temnui,  and  flowing 
N.  E.,  through  the  Miletopolites  Lacua,  into  the 
Macestus. 

Tanvf ,  Tutoa  (Taptr6s^  Tap<ret,  T«^<ir,  Bap- 
v6t :  Tap<r«^s,  Tarsensis :  Tenms^  Rn.),  the  chief 
city  of  Cilicia,  stood  near  the  centre  of  Cilicia 
Campestris,  on  the  river  Cydnus,  about  12  miles 
above  its  mouth,  in  a  very  large  and  fertile  plain 
at  the  foot  of  M.  Taurus,  the  chief  pass  through 
which  (Pylae  Ciliciae)  led  down  to  Tarsus.    Its 
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position  gave  it  the  fall  beaefit  of  the  nslanl  id- 
vantages  of  a  fiertiie  coontiy.  aod  tibc  eannsud  at 
an  important  highway  of  commerce.  It  had  she  as 
excellent  harbour,  12  miles  firon  the  dty,  wBda 
filled  up  with  aand.  The  dty  ms  sf  uakBovs 
antiquity.  Some  ascribed  its  foos^itiaa  ts  t^ 
Assyrian  king  Sardanapalus  ;  othen  to  Pene^ 
in  connection  with  whose  legend  the  naatt  of  tie 
city  is  fimcifiilly  derived  firom  a  hoof  {r^«^, 
which  the  winged  horae  Pegasus  last  bere ;  a^i 
others  to  the  Argive  chieftain  TriptdcBoa,  vbw 
effigy  appears  on  the  eoins  of  the  city.  All  tiitf 
can  be  deteraiined  with  certainty  seen*  to  betJa 
it  was  a  very  ancient  city  of  the  SjTtaoiv  vLi 
were  the  earliest  known  inhabitants  of  thii  {ict ;( 
Asia  Minor,  and  that  it  received  Greek  artticai: 
an  early  period.  In  the  tnne  of  Xeaophin.  vt. 
gives  us  tne  first  histovkal  notiee  of  Tanas,  it  n 
the  capital  of  the  Cilidan  prince  SyenaeiU.  s3< 
was  taken  by  Cyrus.  [Comp.  Cilku.]  Aitbr 
time  of  the  Macedonian  invasion,  it  was  held  ^5 
the  Persian  troops,  who  were  abont  to  ben  t 
when  they  were  prevented  by  AJexsader'ia.'r^J^ 
After  playing  an  important  part  as  a  miUtur  f»^ 
in  the  wars  of  the  auoceaaon  of  Aleisfito,  ^ 
under  the  Syrian  kinga^  it  became,  by  tbe  par 
between  the  Romans  and  Antiochas  the  Oiottv 
frontier  city  of  tbe  Syrian  kingdom  on  tbe  N.  ^ 
As  the  power  of  the  Seleuddae  declined,  it  nse^ 
much  from  the  oppression  of  its  govenon,  c< 
from  the  wars  between  tbe  members  of  tbe  rsn 
fiunily.  At  the  tune  of  the  Mithndatic  Wir.  ^ 
suffered,  on  the  one  hand,  from  Tignaei  vh: 
overran  Cilicia,  and,  on  the  other,  from  tbe  ^n^ 
who  had  their  strongholds  in  the  moontaiB '' 
Cilicia  Aspera,  and  made  frequent  inconietaB^^ 
the  levd  country.  From  both  these  «»■)«' 
was  rescued  by  Pompey,  who  made  it  tbe  op 
of  the  new  Roman  province  of  Cilicia,  &  c.  66.  I: 
the  Civil  War,  it  took  part  with  Caesar,  tod  ^ 
sumed,  in  his  honour,  the  name  of  Jabftpo^ 
For  this  the  inhabitants  were  aeverdy  poniibtiitr 
Cassius,  but  were  recompensed  by  Aduidj.  *>* 
made  Tarsus  a  free  city.  Under  AugtHtBi*  tv 
city  obtained  immunity  from  taxes,  tbroo^h  ^ 
influence  of  the  emperor*s  tutor,  the  Stoie  Atba^; 
domi^  who  was  a  native  of  the  place.  It  fsf^ 
the  fiivour,  and  was  called  by  the  names,  of  srrtfi^ 
of  the  later  emperors.  It  was  the  seeae  of  im- 
portant events  in  the  wars  with  the  Pcfsisos,  ^ 
Arabs,  and  the  Turks,  and  also  in  the  CnM^ 
The  people  of  Tarsus  were  celebrated  for  ti^ 
mental  power,  their  readiness  in  repsffee,  ^ 
their  fondness  for  the  study  of  philosopbr.  Anto^ 
the  most  distinguished  natives  of  the  place  v«<^ 
the  Stoics,  Antipater,  Archedemns,  Heraeliift 
Nestor,  Zeno,  and  the  2  Athenodori;  tbe  A(^ 
demic,  Nestor;  the  Epicnreans,  DicgeM*«  <^^ 
bmted  for  his  powers  of  improviMng,  hy^  *^ 
was  ibr  a  time  tyrant  of  the  city,  and  Platia^< 
the  tragic  poets,  bionysides  and  Bion ;  tbe  nt^ 
poets,  Demetrius,  and  Boethes,  who  rru  «/•' 
troublesome  demagogue;  the  gramnansni,  Ar- 
temidoras,  Diodoras,  and  Hermogeact;  ^  ^^ 
torian  Hermogenes ;  the  phrsiciana,  'Rtni^ 
and  Philo ;  and,  above  all,  the  ^de  PaoL  ^^ 
belonged  to  one  of  several  frmilies  of  ^*^**^ 
had  settled  at  Tarsus  in  couaidemble  wuaba^ 
under  the  Persian  and  Svrian  kt^ga  . 

Ibrtkmi  (Tdpr«vof  X'  son  «f  AeAir  twl  ^'' 
and  by  his  mother  Qe  the  UOnat  of  ^Oig^^ 
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TypliMiia  and  EchidoA.  In  the  Iliad  Tartanit  U 
a  i^aee  beneath  tlie  earth,  at  &r  below  Hadet  a« 
Heaven  is  above  the  earth,  and  doted  bj  iron  gatet. 
Later  poett  detcribe  Tartanit  at  the  |3ace  in  the 
lower  world  in  which  the  tpiritt  of  wicked  men  are 
punithtfd  for  their  crimet ;  and  tometimet  they  ute 
the  name  at  tynonymont  with  Hadet  or  the  lower 
world  in  general. 

TartMfOf  (Taprq<r^^f :  Topr^tf-aiet),  an  an- 
cient town  in  Spain,  and  one  of  the  chief  tettle- 
mentt  of  the  Phoeniciant,  probably  thfc  tame  at 
the  Tartki^  of  Scripture.  The  petition  of  this 
toiv-n  has  occasioned  much  dispute.  Most  of  the 
ancient  writert  place  it  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Baetis,  which,  they  say,  was  originally  called 
Tartessnt.  Others  identify  it,  with  more  proba- 
bility, with  the  city  of  Carteia  on  Mt.  Calpe«  the 
rock  of  OibraJtar.  The  whole  country  W.  of 
Gibraltar  was  also  called  TartMlifl. 

TaruseoxL  or  TaiMeon  (Tamsconienaet :  TaroB- 
cm),  a  town  of  the  Salyes  in  Oaul,  on  the  E.  bank 
of  the  Rhone,  N.  of  Arelate,  and  E.  of  Nemansut. 

Tarviilnm  (Tarrisanns:  Jrwimso),  a  town  of 
Venetia  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  on  the  river  Silia, 
which  became  the  teat  of  a  bishopric,  and  a  place 
of  importance  in  the  middle  age& 

TatiiaiU  (Tarioj^s),  a  Chrittian  writer  of  the 
2Dd  century,  wat  bom  in  Attyria,  and  wat  origi- 
nally a  teacher  of  rhetoric.  He  wat  after wardt 
converted  to  Chrittianity,  according  to  tome  ao- 
countt,  by  Justin  Martyr,  with  whom  at  any  rate 
he  wat  very  intimate.  After  Jnttin*t  death  Tatian 
quitted  Rome,  where  he  had  retided  for  tome  time, 
and  returned  into  the  East  There  he  imbibed  and 
promulgated  viewt  of  a  Gnostic  character,  and  gave 
rise  to  a  new  tect»  called  after  him  Tatiani.  Tatian 
wrote  numerottt  workt,  of  which  there  it  ttill  ex- 
tant  an  Addreu  to  tie  Greeh  (Tlphs  *EAAi|rat),  m 
which  he  pointt  out  the  tuperiority  of  Christianity 
to  the  heathen  religion.  The  beet  editwn  of  this 
work  if  by  Worth,  Oxford,  1700. 

T.  TltSns,  king  of  the  Sabinet.     [  Rom  vl  ua.] 

TtU  (^Tdrra:  7kr.6ro/),  a  great  salt  Uke 
in  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  Phrygian 
table-land,  on  the  confines  of  Phrygia,  Galatia, 
Cappadocia,  and  Lycaonia.  It  tuppliet  the  whole 
turronnding  country  with  talt,  at  it  donbtlesa  did 
in  ancient  timet. 

Tanehlra  or  TenehXra  (TWx«i^  Ttf^ei^: 
Tauicra,  Rn.),  a  colony  of  Cyrene,  on  the  N.  W. 
coast  of  Cyrenaica,  in  N.  Africa.  Under  the  Plo- 
Ipmiet,  it  wat  called  Arsinn^  and  wat  one  of  the 
5  citiet  of  the  Libyan  Pentapolit.  It  became  a 
Roman  colony,  and  wat  fortified  by  Juttinian.  It 
was  a  chief  seat  of  the  worship  ef  Cybele,  who  bad 
here  a  great  temple  and  an  annual  festival. 

Taalaatli  (TavXamei),  a  people  of  Illyria,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Epidamnns,  ftvquently  men- 
tioned by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  One  of 
their  most  powerful  kings  was  Gbiaciat,  a  contem- 
porary of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  fought  againtt 
the  latter  monarch,  and  at  a  later  period  afforded 
an  atylum  to  the  infant  Pyirhua,  and  refuted  to 
turrender  him  to  Cattander. 

Tamnia  {Taumtu),  a  range  of  monntaint  in 
Germany,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  confluence 
of  the  Moenus  (Mam)  and  the  Rhine. 

TftnraaU.    [TAuniNr.l* 

Tanie&tiim  and  Tauwi  (Tavpo^rrior,  Tov^ 
l>^ff<r,  -error),  a  fortress  belonging  to  Mattilia,  and 
near  the  latter  city,  on  the  S.  ooatt  of  Gaul. 
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TMui,  a  wild  and  tavage  people  in  European 
Sarmatia,  who  tacrifioed  ail  ttrangers  to  a  goddet« 
whom  the  Greekt  identified  with  Artemit.  An 
aooonnt  of  thit  goddett  it  given  elsewhere  (p.  94, 
a).  The  Tauri  dwelt  in  the  peninsula  which  wat 
called  after  them  Chertonetut  Taurica.  [CBxnaa- 
NBSOB,  No.  2.] 

TitvUnvm  (TbanvOo),  a  town  ef  Bruttium  on 
the  Via  Popilia,  23  miles  3.  E.  of  Vibo. 

Tavxliii,  a  peopl^of  Liguria  dwellinff  on  the 
upper  course  of  the  Po,  at  the  foot  of  tbe  Alps. 
Their  chief  town  wat  Taurasia,  afterwards  colo^ 
nised  by  Augustus,  and  called  Augusta  Tanri^ 
norum  (TWin). 

Tftozii  ( Torwla\  a  small  island  off  the  ceatt  of 
Illyria,  between  Phanit  and  Corcyra. 

Tftuiioi,  a  Celtic  people  in  Noricum,  and  pro- 
bably the  old  Celtic  name  of  the  entire  population 
of  the  country.  They  were  tnbtequently  called 
Norici  by  the  Romans  after  their  capital  Noreia. 

Tftorola.    [Taursntum.I 

Tavromillllim  {TavpofUtnov :  Tavpofatpinit, 
Taoromenitanus :  Ta»rmima)^  a  city  on  the  B. 
coast  of  Sicily,  situated  on  Mt.  Taurus,  from  which 
it  derived  its  name,  and  founded  &  c.  S58  by 
Andromachiu  with  the  remains  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Naxot,  whote  town  had  been  dettroyed  by 
Dionytint  nearly  50  yeart  before.  [Naxos, 
No.  2.]  Tauromeninm  toon  became  a  laige  and 
flonrithing  city ;  but  in  contequence  of  itt  espousing 
the  side  of  Sex.  Pompey  against  Augustus,  most 
of  ita  inhabitants  were  expelled  from  the  city,  and 
their  place  supplied  by  a  colony  of  Roman  vete- 
lant :  henee  we  find  the  town  called  Ool.  Awgutlm 
TaunwtemUuia,  From  thit  time  Tauromeninm 
became  a  place  of  teoondary  importance.  The 
hillt  in  the  neighbourhood  produced  excellent 
wine.  There  are  ttill  rcmaint  of  the  ancient  town, 
of  which  the  most  important  is  a  splendid  theatre 
cut  out  of  the  rack,  and  capable  of  holding  from 
30,000  to  40,000  spectators,  from  which  we  may 
form  tome  idea  of  the  populootnett  of  Tanzo- 
meninm. 

ntVOMytkM  [ScTTBOTACTlll]. 

TuzHniim  {Semlm)^  a  ttrongly  fortified  town 
in  Pannonia  at  the  confluence  of  the  Savnt  and 
the  Danube. 

Taanu,  StatUIns,  a  distinguished  general  of 
Octavian.  At  the  battle  of  Actium,  b.  c.  81,  he 
commanded  the  land-forces  of  Octavian,  which 
were  drawn  up  on  the  thore.  In  29  he  defieated 
the  Cantabri,  Vaccaei,and  Atturet.  He  wat  contul 
in  26;  aod  in  16,  when  the  emperor  went  to  Gaul, 
the  government  of  the  city  and  of  Italy  wat  left  to 
Taunit,  with  the  title  of  praefectnt  urbi.  In  the 
fourth  consulthip  of  Auguttut,  30,  Taurut  built  an 
amphitheatre  of  ttone  at  hit  own  expente.  [Roma, 
p.  652.] 

Tavnu  (4  Twpet,  from  the  Aramaean  Tur,  a 
kif^  moutUam :  Tattrua^  Ala^Dtuk,  and  other  spe- 
cial namet),  a  great  mountain  chain  of  Atia.  In 
itt  widett  extent,  the  name  wat  applied,  by  the 
later  geographers,  to  the  whole  of  the  great  chain, 
which  runt  through  Asia  from  W.  to  E.,  forming 
the  S.  margin  ef  the  gnat  table-land  of  Central 
Asia,  which  it  divides  from  the  Mediterranean 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  from  Syria  and  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates  valley,  from  the  low  hwdt  on  the 
N.  thun  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  from  the  2 
great  peniiitnlat  of  India.  But  thit  it  not  a  common 
ate  of  the  name.    In  itt  ntoal  tignificaSioB,  it  da- 
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notes  the  monntain-chain  in  the  S.  of  Asia  Minor, 
which  begiiu  at  the  Sacnun  or  Chelidonium  Prom, 
at  the  S.  £.  angle  of  Ljcia,  surrounds  the  gulf  of 
Pamphylia,  passing  through  the  middle  of  Pisidia ; 
then  along  the  S.  frontier  of  Lycaonia  and  Cappa- 
docia,  which  it  divides  from  Cilicia  and  Com> 
magone;  thence,  after  being  broken  through  by 
the  Euphrates,  it  proceeds  almost  due  £.  through 
the  S.  of  Armenia,  forming  the  water-shed  between 
the  sources  of  the  Tigris  on  the  S^  and  the  streams 
which  feed  the  upper  Euphrates  and  the  Araxes 
on  the  N. ;  thus  it  continues  as  far  as  the  S.  mar- 
gin of  the  lake  Arsissa,  where  it  ceases  to  bear  the 
name  of  Taurus,  and  is  continued  in  the  chain 
which,  under  the  names  of  Niphates,  Zagros,  &c^ 
forms  the  N.  E.  margin  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
valle)'.  This  main  chain  sends  off  branches  which 
are  nearly  as  important  as  itself.  In  the  middle  of 
the  frontier  between  Cilicia  and  Cappadocia,  E.  of 
the  Cilician  Gates,  the  Antitaurus  branches  off 
to  the  N.  E.  In  the  K  of  Cilicia,  the  Amanus 
goes  off  to  the  &  W.  and  S.  Immediately  £.  of 
the  Euphrates,  a  branch  proceeds  to  the  S.  E., 
forming,  under  the  name  of  Masius,  the  frontier 
between  Armenia  and  Mesopotamia,  and  dividing 
the  valley  of  the  Upper  Tigris  from  the  waters 
which  flow  through  Mesopotamia  into  the  Eu- 
phrates. The  Taurus  is  of  moderate  height,  for 
the  most  part  steep,  and  wooded  to  the  summit 
Its  general  character  greatly  resembles  the  moun- 
tains of  central  Germany. 

T&yinm  (Taovior,  Tavior:  pnh,  Bo<^  Kitni, 
Ru.),  the  capital  of  the  Trocmi,  in  Galatia,  stood 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  Halys,  but  at  some  distance 
from  the  nver,  and  formed  the  centre  of  meeting 
for  roads  leading  to  all  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  It 
was  therefore  a  place  of  considerable  commercial 
importance.  It  had  a  temple  and  bronae  colossus 
of  Zeus. 

TaxUa  or  TazX&la  (rk  Td^iAci,  To^foXa),  an  im- 
portant city  of  India  intra  Qangem,  stood  in  a 
ianre  and  fertile  plain  between  the  Indus  and  the 
Hydaspes,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  Indian  king 
Taxiles,  in  the  time  of  Alexander.  Its  position 
has  not  been  identified.  It  is  not,  as  Major 
Rennell  supposed,  Attock;  and  there  is  no  large 
city  remaining  which  exactly  answers  to  its  po- 
sition. 

TaxDei  (Ta{(\i}s).  1  An  Indian  prince  or 
king,  who  reigned  over  the  tract  betwe^i  the  Indus 
and  the  Hydaspes,  at  the  period  of  the  expedition 
of  Alexander,  &a  327.  His  real  name  was  Mophis, 
or  Omphis,  and  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  called 
him  Taxiles  or  Taxilas,  from  the  name  of  his  ca- 
pital city  of  Taxila,  near  the  modem  Attock.  On 
the  approach  of  Alexander  he  hastened  to  meet 
him  with  valuable  presents,  and  was  in  consequence 
confirmed  in  his  kingdom  by  the  Macedonian  mo- 
narch. •'S.  A  general  in  the  service  of  Mithridates 
the  Great,  and  one  of  those  in  whom  he  reposed 
the  highest  confidence. 

T&ygSti  (Ta07^Tt7),  daughter  of  Atlas  and  Pie- 
ione,  one  of  the  Pleiades  from  whom  Mt  Taygetus 
in  Laconia  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name.  By 
Zeus  she  became  the  mother  of  Lacedaemon  and 
of  EiirotAs. 

Tftf  gitOI  or  Taygitum  oi  TaygSto  (Taj^yeres, 
Todyeroy,  tA  TcAyra  pi.),  a  lofty  range  of  moun- 
tains of  a  wild  and  savage  character,  separating 
Laconica  and  Messenia,  and  extending  from  the 
irontiers  of  Arcadia  down  to  the  Prom.  Taenanun. 


Its  highest  points  were  csDed  TslStai  snd  Evorts, 
about  3  mile*  &  of  Sparta.  Tsf  getas  is  said  u 
have  derived  its  name  from  the  ojmph  Taygetr. 

Tsimim  (Teanensis).  LAfUsm  (Dr.>o«( 
RoUo\  a  town  of  Apulia  on  the  rivs  Frento  iii 
the  confines  of  the  Frentani,  18  mile*  from  Lli- 
num.  ■»&.  fti^i^yMiw  (TVoao),  sn  important  v*^ 
of  Campania,  and  the  capital  of  the  Sidicini,  $in- 
ated  on  the  N.  slope  of  Mt.  Maisiciu  sad  on  va 
Via  Praenestina,  6  nules  W.  of  Calei.  h  «ij 
made  a  Roman  colony  by  Aagiutas ;  and  in  rj 
neighbourhood  were  some  celebrated  mcdiv::^ 
springs. 

Teftnu  (Teapot :  Teara^  Dean  or  DenX  i 
river  of  Thrace,  the  watfcrs  of  which  were  (Lvi 
in  curing  cutaneous  diseases.  Herodottu  rmM 
that  it  rises  from  38  fountains,  sll  flowing  &v^i> 
same  rock,  some  warm  and  others  cold.  It  iL* 
into  the  Contadesdua ;  this  into  the  Agrianes ;  id 
the  bitter  again  into  the  Hebma. 

Te&tS  (Teatinus :  C3kuti\  the  capital  cf  t» 
Mamicini,  situated  on  a  steep  hill  on  ibe  r^*: 
Atemus,  and  on  the  road  from  Atenom  u  C^"- 
finium. 

Teemaua  (TeK.uifdr^a),  the  danghter  of  tb 
Phrygian  king  Teleatas,  whose  territory  w  q- 
vaged  by  the  Greeks  during  a  predatory  eivti'?^ 
from  Troy.  Tecmessa  was  taken  prisoner,  ar.:  <« 
given  to  Ajax,  the  son  of  Telamon,  by  «hw-a  Hi 
had  a  son,  Eurysaces. 

TtemSii  (Tck/imt),  a  town  of  the  Mcic^E  z 
EpimSb 

Tcetaani  and  AngBTSn  (Te ktojos  koI  'A^^ 
AW),  cariy  Greek  statuaries,  who  are  tLv1^* 
mentioned  together.  They  were  pupils  of  ]>.>>'-* 
and  Scy His,  and  instncton  of  C«llon  of  Ae.-^^ 
and  therefore  they  must  have  flmuished  abcc:  3^ 
548. 

TeotMgM  (Tcirr^<ra7cs).  L  In  Gallia.  [V.: 
CAK.]  —  8.  In  Asia  Minor.     [Galatu.] 

Tecum  or  Tida  {TeeU},  a  river  in  Gallia  NV- 
nensis  in  the  territory  of  the  Sardonw,  a-- 
Illiberis  by  the  Greeks  from  a  town  of  t^u  ^' 
upon  the  river. 

Tedaalttfl,  a  rirer  in  lUyricum,  sepa.'s^ 
lapydia  and  Libomia. 

TigSa  (T«7rfa).     L  (Tc7«i£rifj :  Pialt\  »  -' 
portant  city  of  Arcadia,  and  the  capital  oi  - ' 
district  Tsge&til  (TfTreoTis),  which  wsa  l»-'  • 
on  the  K  by  Argolis  and  Laconica,  on  the  ^  ' 
Laconica,  on  the  W.  by  Maenalia,  and  on  tbe .' 
by  the  territory  of  Mantinea.     It  was  one  oi  - 
most  ancient  towns  of  Arcadia,  and  is  said  t»  -^ ' 
been  founded  by  Tegeatea,  the  son  of  Ly::^ 
It  was  fonned  out  of  9  small  townships  «' - 
were  imited  into  one  city  by  Aleus,  who  vu  t'  •• 
regarded  as  the  real  foimder  of  the  city-   -^>* 
later  time  we  find  Tegea  divided  into  4  tr^^ 
each  of  which  possessed  a  statue  of  Apollo  A^n  ^^' 
who  was   especially  honoured  in  Tc^^   **' 
Tegefitae  long  resisted  the  anpremacy  of  Sp^'^ 
and  it  was  not  till  the  Spartans  diicorere^  t. 
bones  of  Orestes  that  tbey  were  enabled  v*  c  t- 
quer  this  people.    The  Tegeatae  sent  um  r- 
to  the  battle  of  Plataea,  in  which  they  were  ^ 
tinguished    for  their   bravery.     They  rpr.^^ 
faithful  to  Sparta  in  the  Peloponnesian  w»r ;    ■ 
after  the  battle  of  Lenctra  they  joined  the  r>'t^ 
the  Axtadians  in  establishing  their  iDdep<-r.t.Vr^ 
During  the  wars  of  the  Achaean  league  T^-- 
was  taken  both  by  Cleomenes,kiag  of  biem.  ^' 


TELAMON. 

Antigontu  Po«>n,  king  of  Micadonia,  and  the 
ally  of  tb«  AcbaeanB.  It  continued  to  be  a  plaee 
of  importance  in  the  time  both  of  Stxabo  and 
Pauianiaa.  Its  moot  iplendid  poblie  building  was 
the  temple  of  Athena,  which  waa  the  largest  and 
most  magnificent  building  in  the  Peloponneraa. 
It  WAS  erected  toon  after  e.  a  S94,  in  place  of  a 
more  ancient  temple  of  thia  goddeia,  which  waa 
burnt  down  in  this  year.  The  architect  waa 
Scopes,  and  the  sculptore  in  the  pediments  were 
probably  by  the  hand  of  fieopas  himself. -"8.  A 
town  in  Crete,  said  to  hare  been  founded  by  Aga* 
memnon. 

Til&]ii8]i  (TsA/c^M^r),  aonof  Aeaeus  and  Endeis, 
and  brother  of  Peleus.  Having  assisted  Peleus  in 
slaying  their  half-brother  Pbocns  [Pslbus],  Te- 
lamon  was  expelled  from  Aegina,  and  came  to  Sala- 
ni is.  Here  he  was  firrt  married  to  Glauoe,  daughter 
of  Cychreus,  king  of  the  island,  on  whose  death  Te- 
lamon  became  king  of  Salamis.  He  afterwards 
married  Periboea  or  Eriboea,  daughter  of  Alcathons, 
by  whom  he  became  the  fiither  of  Ajax,  who  is 
hence  frequently  called  Tehmommdtt,  and  Tdawio- 
niut  Aerot.  Telaaion  himself  was  one  of  the 
Calydonian  hunters  and  one  of  the  Argonauts. 
He  was  also  a  gnat  friend  ef  Hercules,  whom 
he  joined  in  his  expedition  against  Laomedon 
of  Troy,  which  city  he  was  the  tot  to  enter. 
He  there  erected  an  altar  to  Hercules  Callinicus  or 
Alexicacns.  Hercules,  in  return,  gave  to  him 
Theanira  or  Hesione,  a  daughter  of  Laomedon, 
by  whom  he  became  the  &ther  of  Tencer  and 
Tnunbelns.  On  this  expedition  Telamon  and  Her- 
cules also  fought  against  the  Meropes  in  Cos,  on 
account  of  Chalciope,  the  beantiful  daughter  of 
Eurypylns,  the  king  of  the  Meropes,  and  aoainst  the 
giant  Aldoneus,  on  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  Tela^ 
mon  likewise  acoompanied  Heicnles  on  his  exp*. 
dition  against  the  Amaxona,  and  slew  Melanippe. 

THinAa  {Teliimon9\  a  town  and  harbour  of 
Etruria,  a  few  miles  S.  of  the  rirer  Umbro,  said  to 
hare  been  founded  by  Telamon  on  his  return  from 
the  Argonautic  expedition.  In  its  neighbourhood 
a  great  rictory  was  gained  orer  the  Gaols  in  b  & 
22.5.  It  was  here  that  Marius  landed  on  his 
return  from  Africa  in  87.  TeUunon  was  un* 
doubtedly  the  port  of  the  great  Etruscan  city 
recently  discorered  in  its  neighbourhood,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Vetidonia. 

TtlohTiMW  (TfXx<r«t),  a  fiunily  or  a  tribe,  said 
to  bare  been  descended  f^m  Thalassa  or  Poseidon. 
They  are  represented  in  3  different  aspects :  —  1. 
A$  culHvaion  of  ike  aoil  and  mhttden  of  ike  gotU, 
As  such  they  came  from  Crete  to  Cyprus  and  from 
thence  to  Rhodes,  where  they  founded  Camirus, 
lalysus,  and  Lindus.  Rhodes,  which  was  named 
after  them  TWcAtmi,  was  abandoned  by  them,  be- 
cause they  foresaw  that  the  island  woidd  be  inun- 
dated. They  then  spread  in  different  directions. 
Lycus  went  to  Lycia,  when  he  bnilt  the  temple  of 
the  Lyeian  ApoUo.  This  god  had  been  worshipped 
by  them  at  Lindus  and  Hera  at  lalysus  and 
Carairus.  Nymphs  also  an  called  after  them 
Telchiniae.  Poseidon  was  intrusted  to  them  by 
Uhea,  and  they  brought  hia  up  in  conjunction 
with  Caphiia,  a  daughter  of  Oceanus.  Rhea, 
Apollo  and  Zeus,  howerer,  are  also  described  as 
hoittle  to  the  TelchineSi  Apollo  is  said  to  hare 
RMumed  the  shape  of  a  wol^  and  to  hare  thus 
destroyed  the  Telchines,  and  Zens  to  have  orer- 
whelinsd  them  by  an  inondatiog.    2.  At  tantrm 
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Utemomt.  Their  rery  eyes  and  aspect 
are  said  to  hare  been  destmctire.  They  had  it  in 
their  power  to  bring  on  hail,  rain,  and  snow,  and 
to  assume  any  form  they  pleased  ;  they  fiirther 
mixed  Stygian  water  with  sulphur,  in  order  thereby 
to  destroy  animals  and  plants.  3.  At  artitlM^  for 
they  are  said  to  hare  iuTonted  useful  arts  and  in- 
stitutions,  and  to  hare  made  images  of  the  gods. 
They  worited  in  brass  and  iron,  made  the  sickle  of 
Cronos  and  the  trident  of  Poseidon.  This  last 
feature  in  the  eharaeter  of  the  Telchines  seems  to 
hare  been  the  reason  of  their  being  classed  with  the 
Idaean  Dactyls ;  and  Stnbo  eren  states  that  diooe 
of  the  9  Rhodian  Telchines  who  acoompanied  Rhea 
to  Crete,  and  there  bnught  np  the  infimt  Zens, 
wen  called  Coretea. 

lilSbSM.    [TiraiAB.] 

TiUbiM  (TiiAcC^),  a  rirer  of  Armenia  Major, 
fislling  into  the  Euphrates;  probably  identical 
with  the  AaaANiAa 

TIUo]XdM(Ti|AfficXt(8i|r),  a  distinguished  A  the- 
nian  oomie  poet  of  the  Old  Comedy,  flourished 
about  the  same  time  as  Crates  and  Cratinus,  and  a 
little  eariier  than  Aristophanes.  He  was  an  earaeat 
adrocate  of  peace,  and  a  great  admirer  of  the  an- 
cient mannere  of  the  age  of  Themistodec 

Tflieliia  (T^AencXos),  king  of  Sparta,  8th  of  tha 
Agids  and  son  of  Arehelaiu.  He  was  slain  by 
the  Messenians,  in  a  temple  of  Artemis  Limnatis, 
on  the  borden.  His  death  waa  the  immediate  oc* 
caaien  of  the  1st  Messenian  war,  &  c.  748. 

Tiligfevf  (TifX^yopot),  son  of  Ulysses  and 
Circe.  After  Ulysses  had  returned  to  Ithaoa, 
Cine  sent  out  Tdegonns  in  search  of  his  father. 
A  storm  cast  his  ship  on  the  eoast  of  Ithaca,  and 
being  pressed  by  hunger,  he  began  to  plunder  the 
fields.  Ulysses  and  Tdemachus  being  informed  of 
the  rarages  caused  by  the  struger,  went  out  to 
fight  against  him;  but  Telegonua  rsn  Ulysses 
through  with  a  spear  which  he  had  receired  from 
his  mother.  At  the  eommand  of  Athena,  Telego* 
nus,  accompanied  by  Telemaehus  and  Penelope, 
went  to  Ciree  in  Aeaea,  there  buried  the  body  of 
Ulysses,  and  married  Penelope,  by  whom  he  be- 
came the  fisther  of  Italua.  In  Italy  Telegonnswas 
beliercd  to  hare  been  the  founder  of  the  towns  of 
Tusculum  and  Praeneste.  He  left  a  dangfater  Ma* 
milia,  from  whom  the  fionilyof  the  Ma^lii  tnwed 
their  descent 

TSUmiokvf  <Ti|X^xot)«  ««  of  Ulyssea  and 
Penelope.  He  was  still  an  infimt  when  his  father 
went  to  Troy ;  and  when  the  latter  had  been  absent 
fkom  home  neariy  20  years,  Telemachas  went  to 
Pylos  and  Sparta,  to  gather  information  concerning 
him.  He  was  hospiubly  received  by  Nestor,  who 
sent  his  own  son  to  conduct  Telemaehus  to  Sparta. 
Menelans  also  receired  him  kindly,  and  communi- 
cated to  him  the  prophecy  of  Proteus  coocernmg 
Ulyssea.  From  Sparta  Telemaehus  returned  home: 
and  on  his  airiral  there  he  fonnd  hia  fisthcr,  whom 
he  assisted  in  slaying  the  suitors.  According  to 
some  accounts,  Telemaehus  became  the  fiuher  of 
Peneptolis  either  by  Polycaste,  the  daughter  of 
Nestor,  or  by  Nausicaa,  the  daughter  of  Aicinona. 
Othen  rehite  that  he  was  induced  by  Athena  to 
many  Circe,  and  became  by  her  the  father  of  La- 
tinus  ;  or  that  he  married  Cassiphone,  a  daughter 
of  Ciree,  but  in  a  quarrel  with  his  motheiwin-law 
slew  her,  for  which  he  was  in  his  turn  killed  by 
Cassiphone.  One  aeeount  makes  Telamachui  1^ 
founder  of  ClusiuiB  in  Etniria. 
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Tilfaiivi  (IHlAf ^aot),  ton  of  EniTmiii,  ind  «  eele> 
bnted  loothnjtf . 

TiUphMM  (TvX^^flVtfa),  wife  of  Agenor,  and 
mother  of  Roropa,  Cadmni,  Phoenix,  and  Cilix. 
8he,  with  her  wnii,  went  out  in  tearch  of  Eoropa, 
who  had  been  carried  off  by  Zeoa  ;  bat  the  died 
on  the  expedition,  and  was  buried  by  Cadmos. 

TiUpkiia  (Ti^Atfot),  eon  of  Hcrcoletand  Ange, 
the  daughter  of  king  Aleus  of  Tegea.  Aa  ioon  as 
he  was  bom  he  was  exposed  by  his  gxandfisther, 
but  was  reared  by  a  hind  (lAo^s),  and  educated 
by  king  Corytbus  in  Arcadia.  On  reaching  main 
hood,  he  eonsulted  the  Delphic  orado  to  leam  his 
parentage,  and  was  ordered  to  go  to  king  Tenthiaa 
in  Mysia.  Ho  then  fonnd  his  mother,  and  sn^* 
eeaded  Teuthru  on  the  throne  of  Mysia.  Ha 
married  Laodice  or  Astyoche,  a  daughter  of  Priam ; 
and  he  attempted  to  prevent  the  Greeks  £rmbi  hnd> 
ing  on  the  coast  of  Mysia.  Dionysus,  howerer, 
caused  him  to  stumble  over  a  vine,  whereupon  he 
was  wounded  by  Achilles^  Being  infoimed  by  an 
oracle  that  the  wound  could  only  be  cured  by  him 
who  had  inflicted  it,  Telephus  repaired  to  the  Ore> 
dan  camp  ;  and  as  the  Greeks  had  likewise  learnt 
firom  an  omcle  that  without  the  aid  of  Telephus 
they  could  not  reach  Troy,  Achilles  cured  Telephus 
by  means  of  the  nut  of  the  spear  by  which  he 
had  been  wounded.  Telephus,  in  return,  pointed 
out  to  the  Greeks  the  road  which  they  had  to  take. 

Titepti.      [TUALA.] 

Talaila  (Telesinus:  TUm),  a  town  in  Sani- 
nium,  on  the  road  from  AUifise  to  Baieventom, 
taken  by  Hannibal  in  the  2nd  Punic  war,  and 
afterwards  retaken  by  the  Romans.  It  was  colo- 
nised by  Augustus  with  a  body  of  veterans.  It 
was  the  birthplace  of  Pontius,  who  fought  against 
Sulla,  and  who  was  hence  sumamed  Telesinus. 

TSUaUU(T<A^<riAAa>,of  Aigos,aoelebrated  lyric 
poetess  and  heroine,  flourished  about  B.C.  510.  In 
the  war  of  Aigos  against  Sparta,  she  not  only  en- 
oouraged  her  coimtrymen  by  her  lyre  and  song,  but 
she  took  up  arms  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  her 
countrywomen,  and  greatly  contributed  to  the  vic- 
tory which  they  gained  over  the  Spartans.  In 
memwy  of  this  exploit,  her  statue  was  erected  in 
the  temple  of  Aphrodite  at  Argot,  with  the  em- 
blems of  a  poetess  and  a  heroine  ;  Ares  was  wor> 
shipped  in  that  city  as  a  patron  deity  of  women  ; 
and  the  prowess  of  her  female  associates  was  com- 
memorated by  the  annual  festival  called  Hj/twitUea, 
Only  2  comfdete  venes  of  her  poetry  are  extant 

TaUtfniu,  Fontitna.    [Pontius  ] 

TileaUs  or  Tfilettit  (TcA^trrot,  T«A«(mrs),  of 
Selinus,  a  distinguished  poet  of  the  later  Athenian 
dithyramb,  flourished  b.  c  398.  A  few  lines  of 
his  poetry  are  preserved  by  Athenaeus. 

TliSthrina  (TcA^/mos),  a  mountain  in  the  N.  of 
Guboea  near  Histiaea. 

TelleiUM,  a  town  in  Latium  between  the  later 
Via  Ostiensis  and  the  Via  Appia,  destroyed  by 
Aliens  Martins. 

TeUm.    [Gaka.] 

Telmentu  or  TalmiMiis  (TcA/tiy^ff^s,  Te A- 
uAira^s :  TtK/aiafftitf  Ttkfitavtdt).  1.  (A/ft,  the 
port  of  M(sert,  Ru.),  a  city  of  Lyeia,  near  the 
borders  of  Caria,  on  a  gi:df  called  Telmissieus 
Sinus,  and  cloie  to  the  promontory  Telmissis.^-8. 
A  town  of  Caria,  60  stadia  (6  geog.  miles)  from 
Halicamasstts,  celebrated  for  the  skill  of  its  in* 
habitants  in  divinatioL  It  is  often  identified 
with  the  former  placsu 
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Tdo  Martin  (7b«2M),  a  part4a«ii  of  Qa& 
Narbonensis  on  the  Meditenaacsa,  ii  nrdy  mes- 
tioned  by  the  anocnt  wriiss,  and  did  not  beoon 
a  pbce  of  importaiioe  till  the  dsvn&l  of  the  RflOBBi 
empiiB. 

TflM  (TqAor:  T^Aiot:  TUos  or  Piifap*),  » 
snmlL  island  of  the  Carpathian  sea,  one  of  tke 
Sporadea,  Uy  off  the  coast  of  Caria  S.W.  of  tbt 
month  of  the  Sinus  Doadia,  between  Rhodes  md 
NiiTrw.    It  was  also  called  Agathana. 

TalphuML  [Tbclfdaa.] 

TtrnfaUae.    [Tsmsnitb.) 

TSm&lItM  (Tt/iMvinis)y  a  snniame  of  Apo^ 
derived  from  hia  sacred  temenas  in  the  aeighbGo- 
hood  of  Syracuse. 

TimSiuia  (TiftM*ivt),  son  of  Aristoamchv,  v« 
one  of  the  HeiacUdae  who  invaded  Pdopaannak 
After  the  conquest  of  the  peninsala,  he  nmvA 
Aigoa  as  his  share.  His  descendants,  tht  Itat- 
nidae,  being  expelled  firom  Aigos,  are  said  to  kan 
founded  the  kingdem  of  Macedonia,  whence  U 
kinga  of  Macedonia  called  themselves  TesKS^ 

TteSsa  or  Tea^ia  (Temesaens  er  TenfMua. 
Torre  del  Lmpi)^  a  town  in  Bmttiam  on  the  Sisa 
Terinaens,  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  Abiou£ 
towns  in  the  S.  of  Italy,  and  is  said  to  hare  l<fl 
afterwards  colonised  by  a  body  of  Aetoliauiifid^ 
Theaa  At  a  still  later  tinw  it  was  snoonnwlTii 
the  possession  of  the  Locrians,  of  the  firatm 
and  finally  of  the  Romans,  who  etdoniscd  it  ioi-c. 
196.  Some  of  the  andenU  identified  this  ton 
with  Temese  mentioned  by  Homer  as  eele&a^ 
far  its  copper  mines  ;  but  the  Homeric  tovn  *u 
probably  in  Cyprus. 

TflOBIia.  L  (t^  Tfi/tror  tpois  :  Mend  or  J( 
Das^\  a  mountain  of  Mysia,  extending  E.-»i 
from  Ida  to  the  borders  of  I^irygia,  sad  di^i^ 
Mysia  into  2  partsu  It  contains  &  sonieei  o;  ift 
Macestas,  Mysios,  Cticua,  and  Etcdiu.— 2. 
{Mmimtm  9  or  GmMal'Hi»ar9),  a  dty  of  Aeola  2 
the  N.W.  of  Lydia  (some  say  in  Mysia),  00  ^ 
W.  bank  of  thie  Hermufl»  30  miles  &  of  Cn». 
It  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthqaake  h  '3e 
reign  of  Tiberius,  and  in  that  of  Titm  (Plffj'i 
time)  it  no  longer  existed. 

Tenpfi  (Te>wij  contr.  of  Tc^vea),  a  bwatcJ 
and  romantic  valley  in  the  N.  of  Thesmly  brtw»2 
Mts.  Olympus  and  Ossa,  through  which  the  ?»"> 
escapes  into  the  sea.  The  lovely  scenery  of  t^^ 
glen  is  frequently  described  by  the  soeient  f»^ 
and  dedaimen  ;  and  it  was  also  celebrated  u  om 
of  the  favourite  haunts  of  Apollo,  who  bad  tnss- 
pUnted  his  laurel  from  this  spot  to  Delphi.  T:i 
whole  valley  is  rather  leas  than  5  miles  in  leaettK 
and  opens  gradually  to  the  S.  into  a  spaciosf  fO^'-- 
Tempe  is  also  of  great  importance  in  historr,  u-'' 
is  the  only  pass  through  which  an  army  can  iot>c« 
Thessaly  frwn  the  N.  In  some  parts  the  rocki<« 
each  aide  of  the  Peneus  approach  so  dose  to  («3 
other  as  only  to  leave  room  betweoi  them  f«r  ^^ 
stream  ;  and  the  road  is  obliged  to  be  cotoot** 
the  rock  in  the  narrowest  point.  Tcnpe  v  tbe»-7 
channel  through  which  the  wateif  of  the  Tbec^ 
lian  plain  descend  into  the  seat;  '"^^^'^^r! 
common  opinion  in  antiquity  that  theie  vaten  v^ 
once  covered  the  country  with  a  vast  bke,  till  u 
outlet  waa  formed  far  them  by  some  giatt  <"'>^* 
sioo  in  nature,  which  rent  the  lodcs  of  '^^^ 
asunder.  So  celebrated  was  the  aecncfy  «f  T^^ 
that  ita  name  was  given  to  any  Um^  ^'' 
Thnswefiada  Tempo  in  the  had  of  the  SsbnK* 
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itctfKcite,  through  which  th«  river  YeUniu  flowed ; 
and  alio  a  Tempe  in  Sicily,  through  which  the 
river  Hekmia  flowed*  hence  called  by  Ovid  Tmnpe 
/A/ofie. 

Tempfxm,  n  town  in  Thmce  at  the  foot  of  a 
naiToir  moiintain  paat  between  Mc  Rhodope  and 
tbeoout 

iMiotlrl  or  TtBflhtM,  a  people  of  Germany 
dwelling  on  the  Rhine  between  the  Ruhr  and  the 
Si«g«  S.  of  the  Uiipetea,  in  conjunction  with  whan 
their  name  neoaUy  occura.  They  croued  the  Rhine 
together  with  the  Uaipetea,  with  the  intention  of 
•ettling  in  Gaol ;  bnt  they  were  defeated  by  Cawar 
with  great  tlanghter,  and  thoee  who  escaped  took 
refiige  in  the  territoriet  of  their  S.  neighboon,  the 
Syganbri.  The  Tencteri  afterwards  belonged  to 
the  Iffiame  of  the  Cheruaci,  and  at  a  still  later 
period  they  are  mentioned  as  a  portion  of  the  ood- 
iederaoT  of  the  Franks. 

TfaiMOf  or  TinSdiiS  (T^Sor:   TeveSiotX  a 
small  island  of  the  Aegean  sea,  off  the  coast  of 
Troaa,  of  an  importance  very  disproportionate  to 
its  site,  on  account  of  its  position  near  the  mondi 
of  the  Hellespont,  from  which  it  is  about  13  milee 
diAtant    Its  distance  from  the  coast  of  the  Troad 
WSJ  40  stadia  (4  geog.  miles),  and  from  Lesbos 
56  stadia :   its  circuit  waa  BQ  stadia.     It  was 
called,  in  early  times,  by  the  names  of  Calydna, 
I^ucophrys,    Phoenice,    and    Ljmessos.      The 
mythical  deriyation  of  its  usual  name  is  from 
l>nes,  son  of  Cycnus.    It  had  an  Aeolian  city  of 
the  same  name,  with  2  harbours.     Its  name  ap- 
pears in  scTeral  proverbs,  such  asTcWIiot  wdKvan, 
T.  A«^pwrof,  T.  ahkirris^  T.  K9k6k    It  appears  in 
the  legend  of  the  Trojan  War  as  the  station  to 
which  the  Greeks  withdrew  their  fleet,  in  order  to 
if  idooe  the  Trojans  to  think  that  they  had  departed, 
.iiid  to  receive  the  wooden  horM.     In  the  Persian 
War  it  was  used  by  Xerxes  aa  a  naval  sution. 
1 1  afterwards  became  a  tributary  ally  of  Athens, 
and  adhered  to  her  during  the  whole  of  the  Polo- 
piinnesian  War,  and  down  to  the  peace  of  An> 
tA'cidas,  by   which   it  was  surrendered   to   the 
I'orsiana.    At  the  Macedonian  conquest  the  Te- 
ri«^ians  regained  their  liberty.     In  the  war  against 
Pnilip  III.,  Attalua  and  the  Romans  used  Tenedos 
aa  a  naval  station,  and  in  the  Mithndatic  War 
Liucallns  sained  a  naval  victory  over  Mithridates 
r>tf  ths  island.     About  this  time  the  Tenedians 
placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Alei> 
andri*  Troas.     The  isUnd  was  celebrated  for  the 
beanty  of  its  women. 

Teaat  or  TnaM  (T^wiit),  son  of  Cycnus  and 
Proclea,  and  brother  of  Uemithea.  Cycnus  was 
k  ing  of  Colooae  in  Troac  His  2nd  wife  was  Phi- 
Innome,  who  fell  in  love  with  her  stepson ;  but  as 
h<-  rrpnlaed  her  advancea,  she  aoensed  him  to  his 
f.tther^  who  threw  both  his  son  and  daughter  in  a 

<  fiest  into  the  sea.  But  the  chest  was  driven  on 
the  coaat  of  the  isUnd  of  Leucophrys  of  which  the 
ifihnbitanta  elected  him  king,  and  which  he  called 
'IVnrdoa,  after  his  own  name.  Cycnus  at  length 
beard  of  the  innocence  of  his  son,  killed  Philonome, 
^nd  wont  to  his  children  in  Tenedos.     Here  both 

<  ^'cnna  and  Tones  wers  sbin  by  Achilles.  Tenes 
i»  aa  afterwards  worshipped  as  a  hero  in  Tenedosu 

Tteos  (T^ros:  Tfiwt0f:  T\m>\  a  small  island 
in  the  Aegacan  sea,  &  B.  of  Andros  and  N.  of 
I»«*]oa.  It  is  about  15  miles  in  length.  It  was 
originally  called  Hjfdnum  (*T8pei^ra)  because  it 
i»aa  well  watered,  and  C^ncna  {*Ofttvvff9)  be- 
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I  cause  it  abounded  in  snakes.  It  ponessed  a  town 
of  the  same  name  on  the  site  of  the  modem  <&  Ni^ 
cola.  It  had  also  a  cetehratod  temple  of  Poseidon, 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Hberius.  The  wine  of  Tenos  was  celebnted  in 
antiquity  and  is  still  valued  at  the  present  day. 

Tfllltyn  (tA  Tdyrvpn:  TerrvpJnfs,  Tentyrltes: 
Dtmkrok,  Rn.),  a  city  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the 
W.  hank  of  the  Nile,  between  Abydos  and  Coptoa» 
with  celebrated  temples  of  Athor  (the  Egyptian 
Venus),  Isis,  and  Typhon.  lu  people  were  dis- 
tinguished for  their  hatred  of  the  crocodile ;  and 
upon  this  and  the  contrary  propensities  of  the 
people  of  Ombi,  Juvenal  founds  his  15th  satire. 
[Ombl]  There  are  still  magnificent  remains  of 
the  temples  of  Athor  and  of  Isis:  in  the  latter 
was  found  the  celebrated  Zodiac,  which  is  now 
preserved  at  Paris. 

Tttt  (^  T^r :  T^t,  Tiloa:  Sigkajik),  one  of 
the  Ionian  cities  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  re* 
aownea  as  tbo  birthpiaee  of  the  lyric  poet  An»- 
creon.  It  stood  on  the  9.  side  of  the  isthmus 
which  connects  the  peninsula  of  M.  Mimas  with 
the  mainland  of  Lydia,  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay 
between  the  promontories  of  Coryoeum  and  Myon- 
nesua.  It  was  a  flourishing  seaport,  until,  to  free 
themselves  from  the  Persian  yoke,  most  of  iu  in- 
habitanU  retired  to  Ahder^  It  was  still,  how- 
ever, a  place  of  importance  in  the  time  of  the 
Roman  emperors.  It  had  2  harbours,  and  a  cele- 
brated temple  of  Dionysus. 

TvidoA  (TepqS^rt  prob.  Domk\  a  city  of 
Babylonia,  on  tha  W.  side  of  the  Tigris,  bebw  iu 
junction  with  the  Euphrates,  and  not  for  from  it* 
mouth.  It  was  a  great  emporium  for  the  traflic 
with  Arabia.  It  is  no  doubt  the  Uridotb  (Aip(> 
SwTir)  of  Arrian. 

TSmtibL  1.  Wife  of  M.  Cicero,  the  orator,  to 
whom  she  bore  9  children,  a  son  and  daughter. 
She  was  a  woman  of  sound  sense  and  gnat  rsso- 
lution  ;  and  her  firmness  of  character  was  of  no 
small  service  to  her  weak  and  vacillating  husband  in 
some  important  periods  of  his  life.  Oo  his  banish- 
ment in  B.  a  58,  Tullia  by  her  letters  endeavoured 
to  keep  up  Cicero*s  fointing  spirits,  and  she  vigo- 
rously exerted  herself  on  his  behalf  among  his 
friends  in  Italy.  During  the  rivil  war  however 
Cicero  was  offended  with  her  conduct,  and  divorced 
her  in  46.  Shortly  afterwards  he  married  Publilia, 
a  young  giri  of  whose  property  he  had  the  manage- 
ment. Terentia  could  not  have  been  less  than  50 
at  the  time  of  her  divorce,  and  theiefors  it  is  not 
probable  that  she  mamed  again.  It  is  refoted, 
indeed,  by  Jerome,  that  she  married  Sallost  the 
historian,  and  subsequently  Messahi  Corvinua ;  but 
these  marriages  are  not  mentioned  by  any  other 
writer,  and  may  therefore  be  rejected.  Terentia  is 
said  to  have  attained  the  age  of  l03b«»S.  Also 
called  TMtntUU,  the  wife  of  Maecenas,  and  also 
one  of  the  fovourite  mistresses  of  Augustus.  The 
intrigue  between  Augustus  and  Terentia  is  said  to 
have  disturbed  the  good  understiinding  which  sub- 
sisted between  the  emperor  and  his  minister,  and 
finally  to  have  occasioned  the  disgrace  of  the 
bitter. 

Temtiiau  Xaima,  a  Roman  poet,  probably 
lived  at  the  end  of  the  first  or  the  beginning  of  the 
second  centnry  under  Nerva  and  Trajan,  sud  was 
a  native  of  Africa,  as  his  surname^  Maurea,  indi- 
cates. Thers  is  still  extant  a  poem  ef  Terentianos, 
intitled  IM  LUerii,  jyioMs,  iWstas,  MHm,  which 
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treaU  of  prosodr  and  the  different  kindt  of  metre 
with  much  elegance  and  ikilL  The  work  w  printed 
by  Santen  and  Van  Lennep,  Traj.  ad  Rhen-  1826, 
and  by  Lachmann,  Berol.  1836. 

P.  Tlrantihii  Ato,  usually  called  Tartaoe,  the 
celebrated  comic  poet,  waa  born  at  Carthage,  B,c 
195.    By  birth  or  purchase  he  became  the  »laTe  of 
P.  Terentiut  Lucanua,  a  Roman  senator.  A  hand- 
some person  and  promising  talenU  recommended 
Terence  to  his  master,  who  afforded  him  the  best 
education  of  the  age  and  finally  manumitted  him. 
On  his  manumission,  according  to  the  usual  prac- 
tice, Terence  assumed   his  patron's  nomen,  Te- 
rentius,    having   been  previously  called  Publius 
or   Publipor.      The  Andria  was  the   first  play 
offered  by  Terence  for  representation.     Thccurule 
aediles  referred  the  piece  to  Caecilius,  then  one  of 
the  most  popular  play-writere  at  Rome.   Unknown 
and  meanly  clad,  Terence  began  to  read  firom  a  low 
stool  his  opening  scene.    A  few  verses  showed  the 
elder  poet  that  no  ordinary  writer  was  before  him, 
and  the  young  aspirant,  then  in  his  27th  year,  was 
invited  to  share  the  couch  and  supper  of  his  judge. 
This  reading  of  the  Andria^  however,  must  have 
preceded  iu  performance  nearly  two  years,  fiir 
Caecilius  died  in  168,  and  it  was  not  acted  tiU 
166.    Meanwhile,  copies  were  in  circulation,  envy 
was  awakened,  and  Luscius  Lavinius,  a  veteran, 
and  not  very  successful  play-writer,  began  his  un- 
wearied attacks  on  the  dramatic  and  personal  cha- 
racter of  the  author.     The  Andria  was  successful, 
and,  aided  by  the  accomplishments  and  good  ad- 
dress of  Terence  himself,  was  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing him  to  the  most  refined  and  intellectual 
circles  of  Rome.     His  chief  patrons  were  Laelius 
and  the  younger  Scipio,  both  of  whom  treated  him 
as  an  equal,  and  are  said  even  to  have  assisted  him 
in  the  composition  of  his  plays.     After  residing 
•ome  years  at  Rome,  Terence  went  to  Greece,  and 
while'there  he  translated  108  of  Menander's  come- 
dies.    He  never  returned  to  Italy,  and  we  have 
various  accounU  of  his  death.     According  to  one 
story,  after  embarking  at  Bmndusium,   he  was 
never  heard  of  more  ;  according  to  others,  he  died 
at  Stymphalus    in  Arcadia,  in  Leucadia,  or  at 
Patrae   in  Achaia.     One  of  his  biographers  said 
he  was  drowned,  with  all  the  fruiu  of  his  sojourn 
in  Greece,  on  his  home-passage.     But  the  pre- 
vailing report  was,  that  his  translations  of  Me- 
nander  were  lost  at  sea,  and  that  grief  for  their 
loss  caused  his  death.     He  died  in  the  36th  year 
of  his  age,  in  159,  or  in  the  year  following.     He 
left  a  daughter,  but  nothing  is  known  of  hii  fa- 
mily.    Six  comedies  are  all  that  remain  to  us ;  and 
they  are  probably  all  that  Terence  produced.    His 
later  versions  of  Menander  were,  in  all  likelihood, 
from  their  number  and  the  short  time  in  which 
they  were  made,  merely  studies  for  future  dramas 
of  his  own.    They  were  brought  forward  at  the 
following  seasons.      \,  Amlria^  **the  Woman  of 
Andros,'*  so  called  from  the  birth-place  of  Gly- 
ccrium,  iu  heroine,  was  first  represented  at  the 
Megalesian   Games,   on   the   4th  of  April,  166. 
2.  Hecyr(h  "  i^e  Step-Mother,"  produced  at  the 
Megalesian  Games,  in  165.     3.  Heauton4tmcrmf 
tnenosy  **  the  Self-Tormentor,**  performed  at  the 
Megalesian  Games,  163.     4.  Eunuckus^  **  the  Eu- 
nuch,*'  played   at  the  Megalesian  Games,  162. 
It  was  at  the  time  the  most  popular  of  Terence's 
comedies.      5.  Fhormio,  was  performed   in  the 
same  year  with  the  preceding,  at  the  Reman 
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Gamei  on  the  lit  of  October.    6.  Ad^jM,  "tee 
Brothers,**   was  acted  for  the  fint  time  at  tW 
funeral  games  of  L.  Aemilios  Panllas,  160.    Th« 
comedies  of  Terence  have  been  ttinilated  \m 
most  of  the  languages  of  modem  Europe,  and  m 
conjunction  with  Phutos  were,  on  the  revival  « 
the  drama,  the  models  of  the  most  refined  p'at- 
writera.     The  ancient  critics  are  ananimwi*  ic 
ascribing  to  Terence  immaculate  purity  snd  ^It- 
ganc«  of  language,  and  neariy  so  in  denying  h.-n 
vii  eomioa.    But  it  should  be  recollected  that  4  <  f 
Terence^  6  playa  are  more  or  leas  seniimeBU 
comedies — in  which  «u  oomaou  is  nota  pnm- 
element  Moreover,  Terence  is  generally  conin9'.t: 
with  Plautus,  with  whom  he  had  venr  1^"^*  "^ 
common.     Granting  to  the  elder  poet  the  bi2h»i 
genius  for  exciting  laughter,  and  a  natural  lor  - 
which  his  rival  wanted,   there  will  remain  5. 
Terence  greater  consistency  of  plot  and  charart^. 
closer  observation  of  generic  and  mdivid>ui  i^\ 
tmctions,  deeper  pathos,  subtler  wit,  more  ik 
and  variety  in  metre  and  in  rhythm,  and  a  wie- 
command  of  the  middle  region  between  iport  as* 
earnest.     It  may  be  objected  that  Terence's  sii?^ 
riority  m  these  points  arises  firom  his  copyicz  \-^ 
Greek  origimds  more  servilely.     But  no  lerr. 
copy  is  an  animated  copy,  and  we  have  correfpor.^ 
ing  fragments  enough  of  Menander  to  prore  tt^: 
Terence  retouched  and  sometimes  improrwi  B' 
model.     In  summing  up  his  merits  we  ought  »< 
to  omit  the  praise  which  has  been  univcrs^. 
accorded  him— that,  although  a  foreigner  12J  * 
freedman,  he  divides  with  Cicero  and  Caesar  i^ 
palm   of  pure   Latinity.      The  best  editiou  a 
Terence    are    by  Bentley,    Cantab.  IT^t..  4k- 
AmsteL  1727,  4to.,  Lips.  1791,  8vo.;  by  Vi^^- 
hovius,  Hagae  Com.  1727,  2  vols.  4to.;  aoa  Df 
Stallbaum,  Lips.  1830,  8vo. 
Tsrantitiu  Cvllfe.    [Cullbo.] 
TooititnflTtRO.    [VARKa] 
TfiFM  (T^pnO-    L  King  of  the  Odma^  c' 
father  of  Sitalcss,  was  the  founder  of  tbe  r:^ 
Odrysian    monarehy.— 8.  King  of  a  port-c^  ^ 
Thrace  in  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 

Tireiii  (Tnpc^f ),  son  of  Ares,  king  of  th?  1'" 
cians  in  Daulis,  afterwards  Pboeis.  Pand»ar.  i-: 
of  Attica,  who  had  2  daughters,  PhilumrU  t^ 
Procne,  called  in  the  assistance  of  Tereo*  p^> 


some  enemy,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  Pr -^^ 
in  marriage.     Tereus  became  by  her  ibe  f^iie: 
Itys,  and  then  concealed  her  in  the  coontr).^ 
he  might  thus  many  her  sister  Philomela  wccc 
deceived  by  saying  that  Procne  was  desd.    At  t ' 
same  time  he  deprived  PhUomela  of  her  wr. 
Ovid  (Met  vL  565)  reverses  the  story  by  »ul  . 
that  Tereus  told  Procne  that  her  sister  Pnii  2^- 
was  dead.     Philomela,  however,  soon  leann^  ^ ' 
truth,  and  made  it  known  to  her  sister  by  *  ^• 
words  which  she  wove  into  apeplus.  Pr«n^  '^^""^ 
upon  killed  her  own  son  Itys,  and  senredupr 
flesh  of  the  child  in  a  dish  before  Tereus.    > 
then  fled  with  her  sUter.  Tereus  puiiued  theo  » 
an  axe,  and  when  the  sisters  were  overtalccn  t 
preyed  to  the  gods  to  chsnge  them  wto  t  ^-^ 
Procne,  accordingly,  became  a  nightingale  »^f.' 
raeU  a  swaUow,  and  Tereus  a  hoopoo.    ^^'^^^^  ■ 
to  some,  Procne  became  a  swaUow,  Philoa*-  • 
nightingale*  and  Tereus  n  hawk. 

TeigMto  (Tergestinus:  Tritffc)./  '"''"■ 
Istria,  on  a  bay  in  the  N.  K.  of  the  Adn«tK  i.^^ 
called  after  it  Tcrgestinus  SinosL     It  wai «  » 
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an  iniignificant  place,  with  which  the  Romiins  he- 
came  acquainted  in  their  wan  with  the  lapydet ; 
but  under  the  Roman  dominion  it  became  a  town 
of  conniderable  commercial  importance.  It  waa 
made  a  Roman  colony  by  Veepaaian. 

TerU  (Tfip^lnf  ipot  o/mj,  Ilom.)«  a  mountain 
of  Myaia,  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cyai- 
nm.  Some  identified  it  with  a  hill  near  Lamp- 
hiXQWK  on  which  waa  a  temple  of  Cybele. 

Tirlas  (UwMirQhmga\  a  river  in  Sicily  near 
Lenntini. 

TeridfttM.      [TlRIDATBS.] 

Terliut  (Terinaeua :  St,  Eitftmia\  a  town  on 
the  W.  coaat  of  Bnittium,  from  which  the  Sinua 
Terinaeua  derived  ita  name.  It  was  a  Greek  city 
founded  by  Croton,  and  waa  originally  a  place  of 
Dome  importance  ;  but  it  waa  deatroyed  by  Uan- 
niUil  in  the  2nd  Punic  war. 

TeriSlif  or  TeriiU  Cattra,  a  fortreaa  in  Rhae- 
tia,  which  haa  given  ita  name  to  the  country  of  the 
Tj/rxA.  lu  site  ia  still  occupied  by  the  Cadle  of 
Tyrtii^  lying  above  Meran,  to  the  N.  of  the  road. 
'  Temaatla,  T«niiM,  or  TeroMsiif  (Termeati- 
niu  or  Termesius :  Ermiia  de  nuuira  Setiora  de 
Tiemt»\  a  tom-n  of  the  Arevaci  in  Hispania  Tar- 
Mcnnensis,  originally  situated  on  a  ateep  hill,  the 
itihiiliitanta  of  which  frequently  rekistad  the  Ro- 
maiia,  who  compelled  them  in  consequence  to  aban- 
don the  town,  and  build  a  new  one  on  the  plain, 
&r.  98. 

Termln  (rji  T4pfA«pa\  a  Dorian  citT  in  Cacia, 
on  the  promontory  Termerium  (Ttp/i/pioc),  the 
N.  W.  headland  of  the  Sinus  Ceramicua.  Under 
the  Romans,  it  waa  a  free  city. 

T«nnetrai  {T*pfin*ff^u  and  other  forms :  prob. 
Sh'-nrtt  Ru.),  a  city  of  Pisidia,  hiffh  up  on  the 
'i'.auriis,  in  the  pasa  through  which  the  river 
('nt«irrhactea  flowed.  It  waa  almost  impregnable 
by  nature  and  art,  ao  that  even  Alexander  did  not 
attempt  to  take  it. 

Tannlaiu,  a  Roman  divinity  presiding  over 
boundaries  and  frontiers.  His  worship  is  said  to 
h.ive  been  instituted  by  Nuroa.  who  ordered  that 
every  one  ahould  mark  the  boundaries  of  hia  landed 
property  by  stonea  consecrated  to  Jupiter,  and  at 
thi'ae  boundary -stones  every  year  sacrifices  should 
)k>  oiff  red  at  the  festival  of  the  Terminalia.  The 
Tenninua  of  the  Roman  atate  originally  atood  be- 
tween the  5th  and  6th  milestone  on  the  road 
towards  Laurentum,  near  a  place  called  Festi. 
Another  public  Terminus  atood  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  in  the  CapitoL  It  is  said  that  when  this 
temple  was  to  be  founded,  all  the  gode  gave  way 
to  Jupiter  and  Juno,  with  the  exception  of  Ter- 
ininua  and  Juventaa,  whose  sanctuaries  the  au- 
guries would  not  allow  to  be  removed.  This  was 
tiikea  as  an  omen  that  the  Roman  state  mould 
remain  ever  undiminished  and  young,  and  the 
chapels  of  the  two  divinities  were  incUised  within 
the  walls  of  the  new  temple.  It  ia  however 
proliable  that  the  god  Terminus  ia  no  other  than 
Jupiter  himself^  in  the  capacity  of  protector  of 
boundariea. 

Terp«nd«r  (j4pm€a^po$),  the  fiither  of  Greek 
music,  and  through  it  of  lyric  poetry.  He  was  a 
itative  of  Antissa  in  Leaboa,  and  flourished  between 
B.  c  700  and  650.  He  removed  from  liesbos  to 
Sparta,  atid  there  introduced  his  new  system  of 
music,  and  established  the  first  musical  Khool  or 
•yatem  that  existed  in  Greece.  He  added  3  atringa 
w  the  lyre,  which  before  his  time  had  only  4 
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string  thtu  making  it  seven-stringed.  His  musie 
produced  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  SparUms,  and 
he  waa  held  in  high  honour  by  them,  during  hie 
life  and  after  hia  death.  He  was  the  first  who 
obtained  a  victory  in  the  musical  contests  at  the 
festival  of  the  Camfia  (676).  We  have  only  3  or 
4  fragments  of  the  remains  of  his  poetr>'. 

TarpdchSri  {Ttpr^ix^),  one  of  the  9  Mnsea, 
presided  over  the  choral  song  and  dancing.     [Mu« 

Tern.    [Oaka.] 

Terraelna,  more  usually  written  TarraeliUL 
[Tarracina.] 

Tertalliiniu,  Q.  Baptlmlni  Tloraai.  utinally 
called  lertiiUiail,  the  moat  ancient  of  the  Latin 
&thers  now  extant.  Notwithstanding  the  celebrity 
which  he  has  always  enjoyed,  our  knowledge  of 
his  personal  history  is  extremely  limited,  and  ia 
derived  almoat  excluaivelT  from  a  succinct  notice 
by  St.  Jerome.  From  this  we  learn  that  Ter- 
tullian  was  a  native  of  Carthage,  the  son  of  a  pro- 
consular centurion  (an  officer  who  appean  to  have 
acted  aa  a  sort  of  aide-de-camp  to  provincial 
govemora) ;  that  he  flourished  chiefly  during  the 
reigns  of  Septimius  Severus  and  of  Caracalla ;  that 
he  became  a  presbyter,  and  remained  orthodox 
until  he  had  reached  the  term  of  middle  life,  when, 
in  consequence  of  the  envy  and  ill-treatment  which 
he  experienced  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  clergy, 
he  went  over  to  the  Montanists,  and  wrote  several 
books  in  defence  of  those  heretics ;  that  he  lived  to  a 
great  age, and  was  the  author  of  many  works.  His 
birth  may  be  placed  about  a.  d.  1 60,  and  bis  death 
about  240.  The  most  interesting  of  his  numerous 
works  is  his  Apologia,  or  defence  of  Christianity. 
It  waa  written  at  Carthage,  probably  during  the 
reign  of  Severus.  The  writings  of  Tertullian  show 
that  he  was  a  man  of  varied  learning;  but  his 
style  is  rough,  abnipt,  and  obscure,  abounding  in 
far-fetched  metaphors  and  extravagant  hypcrbolea. 
The  best  editiona  of  the  complete  works  of  Ter- 
tullian are  the  one  printed  at  Venice,  1744,  fo., 
and  the  one  edited  by  ^^emler  and  by  bchutx, 
6  vols.  8vo.  Hal.  1770.  There  ia  a  good  edition 
of  the  Jpoifigetieais,  by  Ilavercamp,  8vo.  Lug.  Bat. 
1710. 

TesU,  GLTnb&tini,  a  Roman  jurist,  and  a 
contemporary  and  friend  of  Cicero.  He  was 
recommended  by  Cicero  to  Julius  Caesar  during 
his  proconsulship  of  Oaul,  and  he  followed  Caesar *s 
party  after  the  civil  war  broke  out.  Cicero  dedi- 
cated  to  Trebatius  h*s  book  of  Topica,  which  he 
wrote  to  explain  to  him  this  book  of  Aristotle. 
Trobatiua  enjoyed  considerable  reputation  under 
Augustus  as  a  lawyer.  Horace  addressed  to  him 
the  1st  Satire  of  the  2nd  Dook.  Trpbatius  «a«  a 
pupil  of  Q.  Corneliua  Maximna,  and  mM«»ter  of 
L^beo.  He  wrote  some  books  JM  Jure  CVri7t«  and 
£>€  fteliffiomlms.  He  ia  often  cited  in  the  Digot, 
but  there  ia  no  direct  excerpt  from  his  writingii. 

Tethja  (Tn^us),  daughter  of  Uronus  and  Oaea, 
and  wife  of  Oceanus,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  the  Oceanides  and  of  the  numerous 
river-goda.  She  also  educated  Hera,  who  waa 
brot^ht  to  her  by  Rhea. 

Titilea,  a  mountain  on  the  frontien  of  Pisenum 
and  the  land  of  tlic  Sabinea^  belonging  to  the  great 
chain  of  the  Apenninea. 

Tetrlens,  C.  PetUTliu,  one  of  the  Thirty  Ty- 
ranta,  and  the  last  of  the  pretenden  who  ruled  Gaul 
dttriog  iu  separation  from  the  empire  under  Gallieniif 
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and  hii  nioeeaior.  He  reigned  in  Oftnl  firam  A.  D. 
267  to  274,  and  waa  defeated  by  Anielian  in  274, 
at  the  battle  of  Chalont,  on  whidi  occasion  he  wai 
believed  to  have  betrayed  his  amy  to  the  emperor. 
It  it  certain  that  although  Tetricua,  along  with  his 
■on,  gTRoed  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror,  he  was 
immediately  afterwards  treated  with  the  greatest 
dlBtinction  by  Aurelian. 

Teuocr  (Tcva^Mt).  1.  Son  of  the  river^god  Sea- 
mander  by  the  Nymph  Idaea,  was  the  first  king 
of  Troy,  whence  the  Trojans  are  sometimes  called 
TeuerL  Bardanns  of  Samothraoe  came  to  Teocer, 
received  his  daughter  Batea«r  Arisbe  in  marriage, 
aiid  became  his  successor  in  the  kingdom.  Acooad- 
ing  to  others,  Dardanus  was  a  native  prince  of 
Troy,  and  Scamander  and  Teaeer  immigrated  into 
Troas  from  Crete,  bringing  with  them  the  worship 
of  Apollo  Smintheos.  ^  8.  Son  of  Telamon  and 
Hcsione,  was  a  step-brother  of  Ajax,  and  the  beat 
archer  among  the  Greeks  at  Troy.  On  his  return 
from  the  Trojan  war,  Telamon  refused  to  receive 
him  in  Salamis,  because  he  had  not  avenged  the 
death  of  his  brother  Ajax.  Teucer  thereupon 
sailed  away  in  search  of  a  new  home,  which  he 
found  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  which  was  given  to 
him  by  Belut,  king  of  Sidon.  He  there  founded 
the  town  of  Salamis,  and  married  Eune,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Cyprus,  by  whom  he  became  the  fisther  of 
Asteria. 

Tenori.    [Mvsia;  Troas.] 

TenmMSBS  (Tcvfii^v^s),  a  mountain  in  Boeotia, 
near  Hypatua,  and  dMo  to  Thebes,  on  the  road 
from  the  latter  place  to  Chalcis.  It  was  from  this 
mountain  that  Dionysus,  enraged  with  the  Thebans, 
sent  the  fox  which  committed  such  devastations  in 
their  territory. 

Tenia  (Tevra),  wife  of  Agron,  king  of  the  lUy- 
rians,  assumed  die  sovereign  power  on  the  death 
of  her  husband,  B.  c.  231.  In  consequence  of  the 
injuries  inflicted  by  tlie  piratical  expeditions  of  her 
suhjeids  upon  the  Italian  merchants,  the  Bomans 
sent  two  ambassadors  to  demand  satisfaction,  but 
she  not  only  refused  to  comply  with  their  demands, 
but  caused  the  younger  of  the  two  brothers  to  be 
assassinated  on  his  way  home.  War  was  now  de- 
clared againat  her  by  the  Romans.  The  greater 
part  of  her  territory  was  soon  conquered,  and  she 
was  obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was  granted  to 
her  (B.a  228),  on  condition  of  her  giving  up  the 
greater  part  of  her  dominions. 

TentnmiU.    [Mtsia.] 

Teathraa  (Tcv0/»ar),  an  ancient  king  of  Mysia, 
who  married,  or,  according  to  other  accounts, 
adopted  as  his  daughter  Auge,  the  daughter  of 
Aleus.  He  also  received  with  hospitality  her  son 
Telephus,  when  the  latter  came  to  Asia  in  search 
of  his  mother.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  kingdom 
of  Mysia  by  Telephus.  [TxLKPBfJS.]  The  50 
daughters  of  Teuthras,  given  as  a  rewwd  to  Her- 
cules, are  called  bv  Ovid  TemlkrutUia  farrfto. 

Teuthraa  (TtJOpar:  prob.  Demiryi-Dajfk)^  a 
mountain  in  the  Mysian  district  of  Teuthrania,  a 
B.W.  branch  of  Temnus.  It  contains  a  celebrated 
pass,  called  the  Iron  Gatei  {Demir  Kapa)^  through 
which  all  caravans  between  Smyrna  and  firusa 
(tl)e  ancient  Prusias)  must  needs  pass. 

TeutobiirgisiiiU  teltni,  a  range  of  kills  in 
Germany  covered  with  wood,  extending  N.  of  the 
Lippe,  from  Osnabrflck  to  Paderbom,  and  known 
in  the  present  day  kj  the  name  of  the  Tetitobiirper 
Wold  or  L^ackt  Wald,      It  is  celebrated  on  m> 
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count  of  the  defeat  and  destraedon  of  Vans  nd 
3  Roman  legions  by  the  Qcfmans  nndcr  Azminiiu, 
A.D.  9. 

TentAnM  or  TMtSni,  a  pewctfnl peoplf  mGef- 
many,  who  invaded  Gaol  and  the  RoiDaadominicm 
along  with  the  Cimbri,  at  the  ktter  end  of  the  '2ni 
century  B.&  The  history  of  their  invasioD  is 
given  under  Cimbkl  The  name  TeutoMs  ii  not 
a  collective  name  of  the  wbcrie  people  of  Gtfioariv, 
as  some  writeri  have  auppooed,  bat  only  of  ol« 
particular  tribe,  who  probably  dwdt  on  the  cui: 
of  the  Baltic,  near  the  Cimbn. 

Tliabor,  Taboc,  or  AtabTxlui  (kraSvfi» 
LX  X. :  'iTflA^pier,  Joseph. :  Jeb§l  Tar),  an  mAita. 
mountain  at  the  E.  end  of  the  plain  of  Esdneior.  -i 
Galilee,  between  1700  and  1800  feet  high.  Id 
summit  was  occupied  by  a  fortified  town,  mi^ 
the  Maocabees  and  the  Romans.  This  is  q-;» 
enough  to  prove  that  it  cannot  be,  as  a  local  n 
dition  aaaerta,  the  lonely  noantain  on  which  (<<: 
Saviour  was  tnmsfigufed ;  although  the  tndit  ts 
has  been  bolstered  up  bya  variation  of  ^e  iBod<r: 
name  of  the  mountain,  which  makes  it  Jebel  Snx, 
Le.  the  Afmudam  o/LigkL 

Tliabrftea  or  Tabnea  (daffpam,  Tdf «^ :  T^ 
barea\  a  city  of  Nomidia,  at  the  moatb  of  tae 
river  Tasca,  and  on  the  frootier  towards  Z«tty- 
tana. 

Thilf  (Ocrts),  a  «elebn«ed  Atbeniaa  cenrtmr. 
who  accompanied  Alexander  the  Great  on  hu  n- 
pedition  into  Asia.  Her  nsimi  is  best  kaovn  trt£ 
the  stciy  if  her  having  stimalated  ike  coiKja^rr 
during  a  great  feetsval  at  Persepelis,  to  set  tre  u 
the  pidace  of  the  Persian  kingi :  but  this  sa«ciiirfr< 
immortalised  as  it  has  been  by  DiydcnH  i^'<*^ 
ode,  is  in  all  probability  a  mere  fe,Ue.  Afvr  o* 
death  of  AJexandec,  Thau  attached  henrl:  ;> 
Ptolemy  Lagi,  by  whom  she  became  the  motber  * 
two  eons,  LMntiaeua  and  Lagna,  and  of  a  dau^'^tr; 
Irene. 

ThaU  (Bd\a\  a  great  city  of  Numidis.  lur- 
tioned  by  Sallnst  and  other  writers,  and  pro^<2- } 
identical  with  Talepte  (TcXear^)  erThelspt&* 
city  in  the  S.  of  Numidia,  71  Rranan  miles  N-^^- 
of  Capsa.  It  was  the  S.  W.  frontier  town  tovai' 
the  desert,  and  was  connected  by  a  rosd  v'-' 
Tacape  on  the  Syrtis  Mmor.  It  is  probab^Tf 
be  identified  with  Ferkmak,  or  with  the  Ucf 
ruins  near  it,  called  Medmah  el  Kadima. 

Thal&mte  (OoXd^uu).  1.  A  fortified  ton  i* 
Elis;  situated  in  the  mountains  above  PyioSi-*f 
A  town  in  Messenia,  probably  a  little  to  the  E.  << 
the  river  Pamisus. 

TUUauIiia, TilHaXva,  or  TlUidB,a  It^^ 
senator  of  the  time  of  Romnln^  At  the  tirre  c. 
the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women,  when  a  maidrr  r 
surpassing  beanty  was  carried  off  for  Thslatf  ^ 
the  persons  conducting  her,  in  ord«  to  protect  v- 
agaanst  any  assaaits  fivm  others,  exdauned  "  '-• 
Thalassiua**  Hence,  it  is  said,  arose  the  wfdd-: . 
shout  with  which  a  bride  at  Rone  was  csDdat'<ri 
to  the  house  of  hw  brid^room. 

Th&lSl  (OaX^r),  the  Ionic  philosopher,  and  ^' 
of  the  Seven  Sages,  was  bom  at  Ifiletai  at"  <^< 
B.  c  636,  and  died  about  546,  at  the  age  ef  ^\ 
though  the  exact  date  neither  of  his  birth  w  ^' 
his  death  is  known.  He  is  said  to  have  pr«<iir;^i 
the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  happened  is  ikert:^^ 
of  the  Lydian  king  Alyattes;  to  have  diverted  it.« 
course  of  the  Halys  in  the  time  of  Croesoi;  ^ 
later,  in  order  to  unite  the  leniaai  when  threste»^ 
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by  tbe  Penisni,  to  have  inttitated  a  fedemi  eouhcil 
in  Teot.  In  the  littt  of  the  Seren  Sagee  hit  name 
•eemi  to  have  stood  at  tbe  head ;  and  be  diiplayed 
hit  wiedom  both  by  political  lagacity,  and  by 
pradenoe  in  acquiring  wealth.  Ho  was  alio  one 
of  the  foonden  in  Oreeoe  of  tbe  ttudy  of  philo* 
•ophy  and  matheroaties.  In  tbe  latter  scwnoe 
however  we  find  attributed  to  him  only  proofii  of 
propotitiont  which  belonff  to  the  first  elements  of 
geometry,  and  which  could  not  possibly  have  enabled 
him  to  adcnlato  tbe  eclipses  of  the  sun,  and  the 
course  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  He  may  however 
have  obtained  bis  knowledge  of  the  higher  bnnches 
of  mathemadcs  from  Kgypt,  which  cooDlry  he  is 
said  to  have  visited.  Tbales  maintained  that  water 
is  the  origin  of  things,  meaning  thereby,  that  it  is 
water,  oat  of  which  every  thing  arises^  and  into 
which  every  thing  resolves  itsel£  Tbales  left  no 
works  behind  him. 

TUUb  or  13tMdMas  (Ba^Stt^  OoXi^ar),  the 
celebrated  musician  and  lytic  poet,  was  a  native  of 
Oortyna  in  Crete.  On  tbe  invitation  of  the  Spar- 
tans he  removed  to  Sparta,,  whose,  by  the  influence 
of  hie  music,  he  appesised  the  wrath  of  Apollo,  who 
had  visited  the  city  with  a  plague,  and  composed 
the  iactions  of  the  cititens,  who  were  at  enmity 
with  each  other.  He  founded  the  2nd  of  the 
musical  schools,  which  iloniished  at  Spacta,  the  1st 
having  been  estoblished  by  Terpander.  The  date 
of  Thaletas  is  uncertain,  bat  he  may  probably  be 
pUced  shortly  after  Terpander.    [TaRiijf  dbu.] 

TUUb  (MUio,  eiaAia).  t  One  of  the  9  Moses 
and,  at  least  in  later  times,  the  Muse  of  Comedy. 
[Mu8AB.]-^^2.  One  of  the  Nenides.«^8.  One 
of  the  Charites  or  Oraeea. 

IbiOlo.    [HoRAi.] 

nudna  or  Tadaa,  W.  J«f«Btiii»  was  tribune  of 
the  plebs  b.  c.  170 ;  praetor  167 ;  and  consul  16S, 
when  he  subdued  the  Conicans.  Tbe  senate  voted 
him  tbe  honour  of  a  thanksgiving ;  and  he  was  so 
overcome  with  joy  at  tbe  intelligence,  which  he 
received  as  he  was  offering  a  sacrifice,  that  he 
dropt  down  dead  on  the  spot 

Thftmbei  (^fifqy,  MfMorr,  6^i»0»  ■  moun- 
tain in  the  E.  of  Numidia,  containing  the  source  of 
the  river  RubricatuSb 

ThAmydini  or  TbamydltM  (BufiUnnot^  evvu^ 
Stroi),  a  people  of  Ambia  Felix,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Sinus  Arabicus,  in  the  neighbonrbood  of  2)be- 
mond. 

ThAmjfrit  Off  Thanfm  (6^vpit),  an  ancient 
Thradan  bard,  was  a  son  of  Philammon  and  the 
nymph  Aigiope.  In  his  piesumption  he  chal- 
lenged the  Muses  to  a  trial  of  skilU  nnd  being 
overcome  in  the  contest,  was  deprived  by  them  of 
his  right  and  of  the  power  of  singing.  He  was 
represented  with  a  broken  lyre  in  bis  band. 

TbtB&tttt.    [MoBa.] 

Tlwpia,  a  rity  of  N.  Africa,  probably  identical 

with  RVSICADA. 

Tlktpiioiii  (9^ains:  O.  T.  Thiphsach:  an 
Aramean  word  rignified  %/brd:  6a^cuny»^f :  Ru. 
at  the  ford  of  El^HammaH^  near  Rakkak)^  a  city 
of  Syria,  in  the  province  of  Chalybonitis,  on  the 
Mt  bank  of  the  Eophiutes,  2000  stadia  8.  of 
Zeugma,  and  15  paimiangs  from  the  mouth  of  the 
nver  Chaboras  (the  Anxes  of  Xenophoo).  At 
this  place  was  the  usual,  and  for  a  long  time  the 
only  find  of  the  Euphrates,  by  which  a  passage 
was  made  between  Upper  and  Lower  Asia. 

ThBpm  (0dfor :  Mf lot).    1.  A  city  oa  tba 
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E.  coast  of  Sicily  on  a  peninsula  of  tbe  sane  name 
(/tola  degU  Moffmny,  founded  by  Dorian  coloniste 
firom  Megara,  who  soon  abandoned  it  in  order  to 
found  Megaia  Hybb.— 8.  {Demas^  Ru.),  a  city 
on  the  E.  coast  of  Byiaeena,  in  Africa  I^pria, 
where  Caesar  finally  defeated  the  Pompeian  army, 
and  finished  the  civil  war,  B.  a  46. 

ThXaoa  or  Tbliui  (ed<rot :  ed^iot :  Tiato  or 
Tbsso),  an  island  in  the  N.  of  the  Aegnean  sea, 
off  the  coast  of  Thiaee  and  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Nestns.  It  was  at  a  very  early  period 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Phoenicians,  on  account 
of  its  valuable  gold  mines.  According  to  tradition 
the  Phoenicians  were  led  by  Thasus,  son  of  Posei- 
don, or  AgenoE,  who  came  from  tbe  East  in  seaitb 
of  Euiopa,  and  from  whom  the  island  derived  iu 
name.  Thasos  was  afWwards  colonised  by  the 
Parians,  B.  c  708,  and  among  the  ook>nisto  was  the 
poet  Axchilochus.  Besides  the  gold  mines  in  Tha- 
SOS  itself  the  Thasians  possessed  stiU  more  valuablo 
gold  mines  at  Scapte  Hyle  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
Thiace.  The  mines  in  the  island  had  been  most 
extensively  worked  by  the  Phooiicians,  but  even 
in  the  time  of  Herodotus  they  were  still  productive. 
The  clear  surplus  revenue  of  the  Thasians  befiwe 
the  Persian  conquest  amounted  to  200,  and  some- 
times even  to  300  talento  (46,000JL,  66,000&),  of 
which  sum  the  mines  in  Scapte  Hyle  produced  80 
talents,  and  those  in  the  island  soBtewh<it  less. 
They  possessed  at  this  time  a  considerable  tem- 
tory  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  and  were  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  powerful  peoples  in  Ibe  N.  of  tbe 
Aegaean.  They  ware  subdued  by  the  Persians 
under  Mardonius,  and  subsequently  became  part  of 
tbe  Athenian  maritime  empire.  ThoT  revolted, 
however,  from  Athena  in  i^a  465,  and  after  sus- 
taining a  si^  of  3  ysars,  were  subdued  by  Ci- 
mon  in  463.  They  were  obliged  to  surrender  to 
tbe  Athenians  all  their  possessions  is  Thrace,  to 
destroy  their  fortifications,  to  give  up  their  ships, 
and  to  pay  a  large  tribute  for  the  future.  They 
again  revolted  from  Athens  in  411,  and  called  in 
the  Spartans,  but  the  island  was  again  restored  to 
the  Athenians  by  Thrasybulus  in  407.  In  addition 
to  ito  gold  mines,  Thasos  waa  celebrated  for  iu 
marble  and  its  wina.  The  soil,  however,  is  other- 
wise banen,  and  merito  even  at  tbe  present  day 
the  description  applied  to  it  by  the  poet  Archilo- 
chus,  —  **an  ass's  back-bone,  oversMead  with  wild 
wood.**  The  principal  town  in  tne  ishmd,  also 
called  Thasos,  was  situated  on  the  N.  coast  upon 
3  eminences.  There  an  stiU  a  few  remains  of 
the  anrient  town. 

ThBiiaM  (0B^/iasX  son  of  Pontna  and  Oe,  and 
by  the  Oceanid  Electas,  tbe  fiither  of  Iris  and  the 
HarpiesL     Hence  Iris  is  called  IViuenwfmi,  T^loa- 

ThmMtOB  (OMinfTot),  an  Athenian,  tbe  son 
of  Euphronius  of  Sunium,  is  introduced  as  one  of 
the  speakers  in  PUto'k  TVosMus  and  Sopkittm^  in 
which  dialogues  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  noble  and 
weU-disposed  youth  •  awl  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  especially  in  tha  study  of  geometry. 

TtaMgWM  (eseWyilt).  L  iVrant  of  Megara, 
obtained  his  power  about  b.  c.  630,  having  espoused 
the  part  of  the  commonalty  against  tne  nobles. 
He  was  driven  out  before  his  dsath.  He  gave  his 
daughter  in  maniaie  to  Cyion.  (Cri.O!f.]**8.  A 
Thasian,  the  son  of  Timostbenso,  renowned  for  bis 
extraordinary  strength  and  swiftness.  He  gained 
numerous   Tictories  at  the  Olympian,  Pythian^ 
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Nemejuu  and  Itthmuin  gaxnet.  and  it  said  to  hmft 
iron  1 300  crowna.     He  floarithed  b.  c.  400. 

The&no  (B§ani\  daughter  of  CiMeiii,  wifo  of 
Aotenor,  and  prietteas  of  Athena  at  liion. 

TMftno  (eraFM),  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
female  philoeophen  of  the  Pythagorean  ichool, 
appean  to  hare  been  the  wife  of  P3^hagoraa»  and 
the  mother  by  him  of  Telaogee,  Mnenrchna,  Myia, 
and  Arignote ;  but  the  acooantt  reepecting  her 
were  Tarioue.  Several  letten  are  extant  under  her 
name  ;  and,  though  they  are  not  genuine,  they  are 
valuable  remaini  of  a  period  of  conaiderable  anti> 
quitr. 

TlhibM  (ei?«ai),  in  the  poets  Mmetiniea  Thftbe 
(e^«  Dor.  e^fa),  aft  Dioqp61is  lUgiia  ( Ai^^vo- 
Aiff  fuyd\.fi^  i.  e.  Great  City  o/Joce),  in  Seriptore 
Ho  or  Ho  AmmoB,  was  the  capital  of  Thebau,  or 
Upper  Egypt,  and,  for  a  long  time,  of  the  whole 
country.  It  was  reputed  the  oldest  city  of  the 
world.  It  stood  in  about  the  centre  of  the  The- 
bn'id,  on  both  banks  of  the  Nile,  above  Coptos,  and 
in  the  Nomos  Coptites.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Aethiopians ;  but  this  is  of  course  only 
a  form  of  the  tradition  which  represents  ^he  civili. 
sation  of  Upper  Egypt  as  having  come  down  the 
Nile.  Others  ascribed  its  foundation  to  Osiris, 
who  named  it  after  his  mother,  and  others  to  Bo* 
•iris.  It  appears  to  have  been  at  the  height  of  its 
splendour,  as  the  capital  of  Egypt,  and  as  a  chief 
aeat  of  the  worship  of  Ammon,  about  B.  c.  1600. 
The  fame  of  its  grandeur  had  reached  the  Greeks 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  who  describes  it, 
with  poetical  exaggeration,  as  having  a  hundred 
gates,  from  each  of  which  it  could  send  out  200 
war  chariots  fully  armed.  Homer^s  epithet  of 
**  Hundred-Gated"  (4«ccm(fcirvAof)  is  repeatedly 
applied  to  the  city  by  Uter  writers.  Its  real  extent 
was  calculated  by  the  Greek  writers  at  140  stadia 
<14  geog.  miles)  in  circuit;  and  in  8trabo1s  time, 
when  the  long  transference  of  the  seat  of  power  to 
Lower  Egypt  had  caused  it  to  decline  greatly,  it 
still  had  a  circuit  of  80  stadia.  That  these  compu- 
tations are  not  exaggerated,  is  proved  by  the  exist- 
irtff  ruins,  which  extend  from  side  to  side  of  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  here  about  6  miles  wide ;  while 
the  rocks  which  bound  the  valley  are  perforated 
with  tombt.  These  ruins,  which  are  perhaps  the 
most  magnificent  in  the  world,  enclose  within  their 
»ite  the  4  modem  villages  of  Cbmac,  Lugor,  M&' 
dinet  Jbouy  and  Goumou;  the  2  former  on  the 
R,  and  the  2  latter  on  the  W.  side  of  the  river. 
Tiiey  consist  of  temples,  colossi,  sphinxes,  and  obe- 
lisks, and,  on  the  W.  side,  of  tombs,  many  of 
which  are  cut  in  the  rock  and  adorned  with  paint- 
ings, which  are  still  as  fresh  as  if  just  finished. 
These  ruins  are  remarkable  alike  for  their  great 
antiquity,  and  for  the  purity  of  their  style.  It  is 
most  probable  that  the  great  buildings  were  all 
erected  before  the  Persian  invasion,  when  Thebes 
was  taken  by  Cambyses,  and  the  wooden  habita- 
tions burnt ;  after  which  time  it  never  regained  the 
rank  of  a  capital  city;  and  thus  its  architectnzal 
monnments  escaped  that  Greek  influence  which  is 
so  marked  in  the  edifices  of  Lower  Egypt  Among 
its  chief  buildings,,  the  ancient  writers  mention  the 
MxMNONiUM,  with  the  2  colossi  in  front  of  it  the 
temple  of  Ammon,  in  which  one  of  the  3  chief 
colleges  of  priests  wu  established,  and  the  tombs 
of  the  kings.  To  describe  the  ruins  and  discuss 
their  identification,  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of 
•  this  article. 
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ThibM,  in  Emrope.  L  (dqCn,  in  Vof^ 
S^,  Dor.  e^ :  ei)€bMt,  fem.  ei|Cdts,  Tb«t4> 
nus,  fem.  Th«b&is:  TMa^  Turkish  SiraU  tre 
chief  city  in  Boeotia,  was  situated  ia  a  pUio  S.  L 
of  the  lake  Hylice  and  N.  E.  of  Plataesr.  lu 
acropolis,  which  was  an  oval  eminence  of  no  ztta 
height,  was  called  OtilinH  {Kaifuia\  heaa^  it 
was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Ouinui,  iu 
leader  of  a  Phoenician  colcmy.  On  each  nit  <«: 
this  acropolis  is  a  small  valley,  mnnii^  up  from  tre 
Thefaaa  plain  into  the  low  ridge  of  hills  by  vhi:^.^ 
it  is  separated  from  that  of  Plataeae.  6t  ti)e>« 
valleys,  the  one  to  the  W.  is  watered  by  the  Diree  ; 
and  the  one  to  the  E.  by  the  Ismenos ;  botk  «'' 
which  howeYer  are  insignificant  streamlets,  tboajn 
so  celebrated  in  ancient  story.  The  grester  par. 
of  the  city  stood  in  these  valleys,  and  was  i?'J!  i 
some  time  after  the  acropolia.  It  is  said  tbst  tv 
fortifications  of  the  city  were  constructed  by  As- 
phion  and  his  brother  Zethos ;  and  that  wb^n 
Amphion  played  his  lyre,  the  stones  moved  of  th^^' 
own  accord  and  formed  the  walL  The  teiritorr  rf 
Thebes  was  called  Th€b|da  (eifCoft),  and  eiw.ifl 
E.-wards  as  fisr  as  the  Euboean  sea.  No  citj  j 
more  eelebnted  in  the  mythical  ages  of  Gr^c; 
than  Thebes.  It  was  here  that  the  use  of  leitr^ 
was  first  introduced  from  Phoenicia  into  W.  I> 
rope.  It  was  the  reputed  birthplace  of  the  '2  smi 
divinities,  Dicmysus  and  Hercules.  It  wss  sift*  't^ 
native  city  of  the  great  seer  Tiresias,  as  well  a 
of  the  great  musician  Amphion.  It  was  the  kkj* 
of  the  tragic  fiite  of  Oedipua,  and  of  one  d  Uf 
most  celebrated  wars  in  the  mythical  vaaHi  'i 
Greece.  Polynioes,  who  had  been  expelled  to 
Thebes  by  his  brother  Eteoclea,  induced  6  otse: 
heroes  to  espouse  his  cause,  and  marched  sfxij: 
the  city  ;  but  they  were  all  defeated  and  •!&!£  5 
the  Thebans,  with  the  exception  of  Adrafta^.  P- 
lynices  and  Eteocles  falling  by  each  other*!  ha^i^- 
this  is  usually  called  the  war  of  the  ^'Serra 
agunst  Thebes.**  A  few  years  afkerwardi  '  T'-^ 
Epigoni,**  or  descendants  of  the  seTen  ber>'). 
marched  against  Thebes  to  revenge  their  &ib<> 
death  ;  they  took  the  city  and  raaed  it  to  tS; 
ground.  Thebes  is  not  mentioned  by  Honef  n 
the  catali^e  of  the  Greek  dtieo  which  f<wf-* 
against  Troy,  as  it  was  probably  supposed  sot  T" 
to  have  recovered  from  its  devastation  by  the  h-'- 
goni.  It  appears  however  at  the  earliest  hi»tera 
period  as  a  large  and  flourishing  city ;  sitd  )t  i 
represented  as  possessing  7  gates,  the  nnmber  » 
aigned  to  it  in  the  ancient  legends.  lu  go^c^* 
ment,  after  the  abolition  of  monarchy,  «»  ^ 
aristocracy,  or  rather  an  oligarchy,  which  coct' 
nued  to  be  the  prevailing  form  of  govenimeot  fa?  i 
long  time,  although  occasionally  excfasngni  i&' 
that  of  a  democracy.  Towards  the  end  of  the  P^ 
loponnesian  war,  however,  the  oligarchy  ^~' 
disappears  ;  and  Thebes  appears  under  a  deov^^ 
tical  form  of  government  from  this  time,  tilt  it  ^ 
came  with  the  rest  of  Greece  subject  to  the  Roxts^ 
The  Thebans  were  from  an  early  period  io^^ 
rate  enemies  of  their  neighbours,  the  Atheniu)' 
Their  hatred  of  the  latter  people  was  prohablj  ^' 
of  the  reasons  which  induced  them  todeirrttr^ 
cause  of  Grecian  liberty  in  the  great  stmggie  a^^ 
the  Persian  power.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war  t  >- 
Thebans  naturally  espoused  the  Spsxtas  sidf,  ani 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  downbl  of  Aib^s?. 
But,  in  common  with  the  other  Greek  lUtea,  tisey 
•ooD  became  disgusted  with  the  Spartan  tapmc^^ 
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and  joined  the  confederacy  formed  againit  Sparta 
in  B.  a  394.  The  peace  of  Antalcidae  in  387  pot 
ail  end  to  hofttilitiei  in  Greece  ;  but  the  trcacheroue 
BtMzure  of  the  Cadmea  by  the  Lacedaemonian  ge* 
neral  Phoebidai  in  38*2,  and  ita  recovery  by  the 
Theban  exiles  in  379,  led  to  a  war  between  Thebes 
and  Sparta,  in  which  the  fonner  not  only  recorered 
its  independence,  bat  for  ever  deitroyed  the  Lace- 
daemonian fupremacy.  This  was  the  most  glorious 
period  in  the  Thebisn  annals  ;  and  the  decisive 
defeat  of  the  Spartans  at  the  battle  of  Leoctra  in 
371,  made  Thebes  the  first  power  in  Greece.  Her 
grpatness  however  was  mainly  due  to  the  pre- 
eminent  abilities  of  her  citiaens,  Epaminendas  and 
Pelopidas  ;  and  with  the  death  of  the  former  at  the 
battle  of  Mantinea  in  362,  she  lost  the  supremacy 
which  she  had  so  recently  gained.  Soon  after* 
wards  Philip  of  Maeedon  began  to  exercise  a  pan^ 
mount  inflnence  over  the  greater  part  of  Gieeoe. 
The  Thebans  were  induced,  by  the  eloquence  of 
Demosthenes,  to  foiget  their  old  animosities  against 
the  Athenians,  and  to  join  the  latter  in  protecting 
the  liberties  of  Greece ;  but  their  united  forces 
were  defeated  by  Philip,  at  the  battle  of  Chaeto- 
neA,  in  838.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Philip  and 
the  accession  of  Alexander,  the  Thebans  made  a 
last  attempt  to  recover  their  liberty,  but  were 
cruelly  punished  by  the  young  king.  The  city 
was  taken  by  Alexander  in  336,  and  was  entirely 
destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  the  temples,  and 
the  house  of  the  poet  Pindar  ;  6000  inhabitaiito 
were  shun,  and  30,000  sold  as  slavea.  In  316  the 
city  was  rebuilt  by  Caasander,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Athenians.  In  290  it  was  taken  by  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes,  and  again  suffered  greatly.  Di- 
caearchns,  who  flourished  about  this  time,  haa  left 
us  an  interesting  account  of  the  city.  He  describee 
it  as  about  70  stadia  (nearly  9  miles)  in  drcum- 
ferenoe,  in  form  nearly  ciivalar,  and  in  appearance 
somewhat  gloomy.  He  says  that  it  is  plentifnlly 
provided  with  water,  and  contains  better  gardens 
than  any  other  city  in  Greece ;  that  it  is  most 
agreeable  in  summer,  oo  aceoont  of  its  plentiful 
supply  of  cool  and  tnah  water,  and  its  Luge  gar« 
dens ;  but  that  in  winter  it  is  very  unpleasant, 
being  destitute  of  fiiel,  exposed  to  floods  and  oold 
winds,  and  frequently  visited  by  heavy  (alls  of 
snow.  He  further  represents  the  people  as  prood 
and  insolent,  and  always  ready  to  settle  disputes 
by  fighting,  rather  than  by  the  ordinary  course  of 
justice.  It  is  supposed  that  the  population  of  the 
city  at  this  time  may  have  been  between  50,000 
and  60,000  souls.  After  the  BCacedonian  period 
Thebes  rapidly  declined  in  importance  ;  and  it  re« 
ceived  its  last  blow  from  Sulla,  who  gave  half  of 
its  territory  to  the  Delphians.  Stnbo  describes 
it  as  only  a  village  in  bis  time  ;  and  Pausanias, 
who  visited  it  in  the  2nd  eentnry  of  the  Christian 
en,  says  that  the  Cadmea  alone  was  then  in- 
habited. The  modem  town  is  also  confined  to 
this  spot,  and  the  surrounding  country  is  coveted 
with  a  confased  heap  of  mine  ^8.  Sumamed 
FhthiottCM  (eiiiBi  a/  Mi^iStf ),  an  important 
city  of  Thessaly  m  the  district  Phthiotia,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  coast,  and  with  a  good  harbour. 
-mS.  A  town  in  Lucania,  rarely  menttoned. 

Th&bila.    [AioYPTUib] 

ThiM  (d^n  Tnmhmelii),  a  city  of  Mysia,  on 
the  wooded  slope  of  M.  Placos,  destroyed  by 
Achillea  It  was  said  to  have  been  the  birthplace 
of  Androoache  and  Chiyse'is.    It  existed  in  the 
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historical  period,  but  by  the  time  of  Strabo  it  had 
fallen  into  ruin,  and  by  that  of  Pliny  it  had  va- 
nished. Its  site  was  near  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Adrsmyttium«  where  a  beautiful  tract  of  countr}' 
was  named,  after  it,  Thebanus  campus  (rb  B^nr 
rtSfoi'). 

Thaeoft  or  Tekoa  (es  k^o,  Joseph. :  ettcmi  LX  X . : 
Tekua,  Rn.),  a  city  of  Judaea,  on  the  edge  of  the 
desert,  6  miles  S.  of  Bethlehem,  and  1 2  S.  of  Je- 
msalem,  was  the  birthplace  of  the  prophet  Amos. 
(See  also  2  Chron.  xi«)  In  the  time  of  Jerome,  it 
was  a  mere  village. 

Th«lp1laa  orTelphuaa  (BiKnuffa^Tix^ovaaa : 
TtXipoitnos :  nr.  Vamma  Ru.),  a  town  in  Arcadia 
on  the  river  Ladon. 

Themaa,  a  city  of  the  Edomitea,  in  Arabia  Pe« 
traea,  whose  people  were  celebrated  for  their 
wisdom. 

Thfadf  i^fut),  daughter  of  Uranus  and  Ge. 
was  married  to  Zeus,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  the  Horse,  Eonomia,  Dice  (Astrsea), 
Irene,  and  of  the  Moerae.  In  the  Homeric  poems, 
Themis  is  the  personification  of  the  order  of  things 
established  by  law,  custom,  and  equity,  whence 
she  is  described  as  reigning  in  the  assemblies  of 
men,  and  as  convening,  by  the  command  of  Zeus, 
the  assembly  of  the  gods.  She  dwells  in  Olympus, 
and  is  on  friendly  terms  with  Hera.  She  is  also 
described  as  a  prophetic  divinity,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  in  possession  of  the  Delphic  oracle  aa 
the  sneceesor  of  Ge,  and  previous  to  Apollo. 
Nymphs  believed  to  be  daughten  of  Zeus  and 
Themis  lived  in  a  cave  on  the  river  Eridanus,  and 
the  Hcaperides  also  are  called  daughters  of  Zeus 
and  Themis.  She  is  often  represented  on  coini 
resembling  the  figure  of  Athena  with  a  cornucopia 
and  a  pair  of  scales. 

XheoiiaQfTm  {Stfdffmfpa),  a  plain  on  the  coast 
of  Pontns,  extending  E.  of  the  river  Iris  beyond  the 
Thermodon,  celebrated  from  very  ancient  times  as 
the  country  of  the  Amaaonsw  It  was  well  watei«d^ 
and  rich  in  pasture.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Ther- 
modon was  a  city  of  the  same  name,  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  time  of  Augustus.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  present  Tk$rmek  occupies  iU 
site.     [TaiRMODON.] 

IhimXaoiL  (e^fdvw),  a  eelebrated  Greek  phy- 
sician, and  the  founder  of  the  medical  sect  of  the 
Method  ici,  was  a  native  of  Laodioea  in  Syria,  and 
lived  in  the  fint  centoiy  na  He  wrote  several 
medical  works,  but  of  these  only  the  titles  and  a 
few  fragments  remain.  The  physician  moitioned 
by  Juvenal  was  probably  a  contemporary  of  the 
poet,  and  consequently  a  diffesent  person  from  the 
founder  of  the  Methodici. 

Thmtotlw  (OsMitfTiot),  a  distinguished  phi- 
losopher and  rhetorician,  was  a  Paphlagonian,  and 
flourished,  fint  at  Constantinople  and  afterwards 
at  Rome,  in  the  reigns  of  Constantius,  Julian, 
Jovian,  Valens,  Gratian,  and  Theodoains.  Ha 
enjoyed  the  &vour  of  all  those  emperofs,  and  was 
prooBOted  by  them  to  the  highest  honours  of  tha 
state.  After  holding  ▼arious  public  offices,  and 
being  employed  on  many  important  embassies,  he 
was  made  pnfect  af  Constantinople  by  Theodosius, 
A.  D.  884.  So  great  was  the  confidenee  reposed  in 
him  by  Theodosias,  that,  though  Themistius  was 
a  heathen,  the  emperor  entrusted  his  son  Amdiua 
to  the  tutonhip  of  the  philoeopher,  387.  The  life 
of  Themistius  probably  did  not  extend  beyond 
390.    Besides  the  emperors,  ha  Dombersd  tmaog 
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liii  frimdi  tb«  chief  onion  md  pluloiophen  of 
the  age.  Christian  ■•  well  aa  heathen.     Not  only 
Lihanina,  bnt  Oragoiy  of  Nasiansna  alao  was  his 
friend  and  eocrespondent,  and  the  latter,  in  an 
epistle  still  extant,  calls  him  the  **  king  of  ami- 
mentSk**    The  entfons  (tsAitikoI  X&y^t)  of  The- 
fnistius,  extant  in  the  time  of  Photius,  were  36  in 
number,  of  which  d3  have  eome  down  to  us  in  the 
original  Ofeek,  and  one  in  a  Latin  Tenion.    The 
other  two  were  supposed  to  be  lost,  nntil  one  of 
them  was  diseorered  by  Oardinal  Maio,  in  the 
Ambrotian  Library  at  Milan,  in  1816.    The  beet 
edition  of  the  Ontions  is  by  Dindorf,  Lipsil832, 8vo. 
ThImiftSdfM  (OcfuoroicX^r),   the    odebnted 
Athenian,  was  the  son  of  Neocles  and  Abntonon, 
a  Thracian  woman,  and  was  bom  about  B.&  514. 
In  his  youth  he  had  an  impetuous  chancier  ;  he 
displayed  great  intellectual  power  combined  with 
a  lofty  ambition  and  desire  of  political  distinction. 
He  began  his  career  by  setting  himself  in  oppooi> 
tion  to  those  who  had  most  power,  among  whom 
Aristides  was  the  chie£    The  &me  which  Mil- 
tiades  acquired  by  his  generalship  at  Manthon 
made  a  deep  impression  on  Themistocles ;  and  he 
said  that  the  trophy  of  Miltiades  would  not  let  him 
eieep.     His  htuI  Aristides  was  ostraciaed  in  488, 
to  which  event  Themistocles  contributed;  and 
ffXHU  this  time  he  was  the  political  leader  in 
Athena.     In  481  he  was  Archon  Eponymus.    It 
was   about   this    time    that    he  penuaded    the 
Athenians  to  employ  the  produce  of  the  silver 
mines  of  Laurium  in  building  ships,  instead  of 
distributing  it  among  the  Athenian  citiaens.     His 
great  object  was  to  dnw  the  Athenians  to  the  sea, 
as  he  was  cooTinced  that  it  was  only  by  their  fleet 
^t  Athens  could  repel  the  Penians  and  obtain 
the  supremacy  in  Greece.     Upon  the  invauon  of 
Greece  by  Xerxes,  Themistocles  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Athenian  fleet ;  and  to  his 
^^'SJt  prudence,  foresight,  and  courage  the  Greeks 
mainly  owed  their   sidvation  from  the  Persian 
dominion.     Upon  the  approach  of  Xerxea,  the 
Athenians,  on  the  adnee  of  Themistocles,  deserted 
their  city,  and  removed  their  women,  children,  and 
infirm  persons  to  Sahunis,  Aegina,  and  Troexen  ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  Penians  took  possession  of 
Athens,  the  Peloponnesians  wen  anxious  to  ntire 
to  the  Corinthian  isthmus.     Themistocles  used  all 
his  influence  in  inducing  the  Greeks  to  remain 
and  £gbt  with  the  Penians  at  Safaunis,  and  with 
the  greatest  difllcuUy  penuaded  the  Spartan  com- 
maoder  Eurybiades  to  stay  at  Salamis.     But  as 
soo)  as  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  made  its  appearance,  the 
Peloponnesians  wen  again  anxious  to  sail  away ; 
and  when  Themistocles  saw  that  he  should  be  un« 
able  to  penuade  them  to  remain,  he  sent  a  fiuthfol 
slave  to  the  Penian  commanders,  informing  them 
that  the  Greeks  intended  to  make  their  escape, 
and  that  the  Penians  had  now  the  opportunity  of 
aecomplishing  a  noble  enterprise,  if  they  would 
only  cut  off  the  ntnat  of  the  Graeks.    The  Pei^ 
siaiit  believed  what  they  were  told,  and  in  the 
night  their  fleet  occupied  the  whole  of  the  channel 
between  Salamis  and  the  mainland.     The  Greeks 
were  thus  compelled  to  fight;  and  the  result  was 
tn*  grwit  and  glorious  victory,  in  which  the  greater 
K?  I?  ^^^  **^  Xerxes  waa  destroyed.     This 

victory,  which  was  due  to  Themistocles,  established 

S^2'\'**'**"  ■"**"»  *^«  QnAu.  On  his  visiting 
brS^S*  !?•  "^^•d  ^"^  extmordinary  hononn 
»y  tne  Spartans,  who  gave  Eurybiades  the  palm 
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of  bnvei7,aiid  toThcmistodesthepslnof  uifd«ii 

and  skilC  with  a  crown  of  olive,  and  the  bnt 

chariot  thai  Sparta  poiseasid     The  AtheicaM 

began  to  reslon  their  rained  city  sfter  the  bu^ 

batians  had  lef^  the  eonntiy,  and  Thcmiitocrt 

advised  then  lo  nbuild  the  walls  end  to  mak; 

them  stronger  than  befisn.     The  Spartans  m  t 

an  embassy  to  Athens  to  dissuade  them  from  (en.. 

fymg  their  dty,  for  which  we  can  awgn  do  dsu  t 

except  a  misenbie  jealoavy.    Thcniitocks.  i:^- 

ever,  went  on  an  caibaa^  to  Sparta,  wbm  :< 

amused  the  Spartans  with  lies,  till  die  md]^  *":<! 

&r  enough  advanced  to  be  in  a  state  of  defence.  1: 

was  upon  his  advice  also  that  the  Athemsiu  ^r:- 

fled  the  port  of  Piaeua.     The  taflnence  of  T-> 

mistodes  does  not  appear  to  have  surrived  *■ 

expulsion  of  the  Penians  from  Greece  sai  i- 

fortification  of  the  ports^     He  was  probably  jor.. 

accused  of  enriching  himself  by  unfair  mein.  '• ' 

he  had  no  scruples  about  the  way  of  accoDpiit^  *: 

an  end.    A  story  is  told,  that  after  the  reocat  f 

the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  when  the  Greek  fleet  va 

wintering  at  Pagasae,  Themistocles  told  the  Ar- 

nians  in  the  public  assembly  that  he  had  t  t^r.- 

to  propose  which  was  bentifidal  to  the  lUte.  U 

could  not  be  expounded  to  the  many.    Aiw^-t 

was  named  to  rsceive  the  aecnt,  and  to  xty- 

upon  it    His  report  waa  that  nothing  cask  '^ 

more  profitable  than  the  scheme  of  Thcaui«»K 

but  nothing  more  unjust ;    and  the  Aimejc^ 

abided  by  the  npoit  of  Aristides.    In  471 1'^ 

mistocles  was  ostracised  frooi  Athens,  and  leC-**- 

to  Aigos.    After  the  discovery  of  the  traauii^' 

correspondence  of  Pamaniaa  with  the  P«)^ 

king,  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  to  Atheai  to  v; 

cuse  Themistocles  of  being  privy  to  the  daip  '^ 

Pansanias.     Thereupon  ute  Athenians  tot  - 

persons  with  the  Lacedaemoniana  with  inC'.- 

tions  to  aneat  Themistocles  (466).    Thta^^ 

hearing  of  what  was  designed  against  hin.  v^ 

fled  fivm  Aigos  to  Corcyra,  and  then  to  Epr^ 

whoe  he  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  k^" 

king  of  the  Molossi,  who  happened  to  be  ^- 

home.    Admetns  was  no  frioid  to  Thennt^'^ 

but  his  wife  told  the  fugitive  that  he  vooli  ^ 

protected  if  he  would  take  their  child  in  hii  a^  • 

and  sit  on  the  health.    The  king  soon  cas;  =• 

and  respecting  his  suppliant  attitode,  ni«d  h^ 

up,  and  refused  to  suivender  him  to  the  \*^ 

daemonian  and  Athenian  agenta.     Tbemiit«i^ 

finally  reached  the  coast  of  Asia  in  safety.  Xcn-^ 

waa  now  dead  (465),  and  Aitaxerxes  vss  ok  '^ 

throne.    Themistocles  went  up  to  visit  the  kr; 

at  his  royal  residence ;  and  on  his  airival  he  if-' 

the  king  a  letter,  in  which  he  promised  to  do  '-* 

k  ng  a  good  service,  and  pnyed  that  he  mir-t  ^ 

allowed  to  wait  a  year,  and  then  to  expUio  p<^ 

sonally  what  brought  him  there     In  a  rear  "'■ 

made  himself  master  of  the  Persian  lanfuase  v* 

the  Penian  usages,  and,  being  preiented  to  t* 

king,  he  obtained  the  greatest  innnence  o\tt  ^"^ 

and  such  as  no  Greek  ever  before  enjojed;  \^l 

owing  to  his  high  reputation  and  the  hopes  ir-: 

he  gave  to  the  king  of  subjecting  the  Onrek- ' 

the  Persians.    The  king  gave  bin  a  hsndic.':^ 

allowance,  after  the  Persian  ftahioa;  JUp^'^ 

supplied  him  with  bread  neminally,  but  paid  xt- 

annually  fifty  talenU.    Lampsacus  anppli^d  vi9^< 

and  Myus  the  other  provisions.    Before  be  o'^' • 

accorapliah  any  thing  he  died;  oene  isy  that 

poisoned  himself,  finding  that  he  coaU  not  f«rf>^ 
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Iiit  prointw  to  th«  king.  A  monmnent  wu  erected 
to  hit  memorr  in  the  Agom  of  Magnetia,  which 
place  was  within  hit  government.  It  is  said  that 
iii»  bones  were  secretly  taken  to  Attica  by  hie  re- 
lations, and  pritmtely  interred  there.  Themistodei 
died  in  449,  at  the  age  of  65.  Thcmistodca  nn- 
donbtedly  possessed  great  talents  as  a  statesman, 
^rv«t  political  tagadty,  a  ready  wit,  and  ezoeUeot 
judgment :  but  be  was  not  an  honest  man ;  and, 
like  many  other  clever  men  with  little  morality, 
he  ended  his  career  unhappily  and  iqglorioiisly,  an 
exile  and  a  traitor  too.  21  letteta  atlribvted  to 
Themistocles  are  sporioas. 

Th«miBt8gteM  (e«MirfiD7^n)f),  of  Syracue,  is 
said  by  Xenophon  {HdL  ia  1.  §2)  to  have  written 
a  work  on  the  Anabasis  of  Cyms ;  bat  nfst  mo- 
dern writers,  following  the  statement  of  Plataaeh, 
suppose  that  Xenophon  really  mfers  to  his  own 
work,  to  which  he  ptefized  the  name  of  Themia- 
togenes. 

Tha6olM  (OcoirXns),  son  of  Hegylns,  was  a 
Lacedaemonian  statnary,  and  one  of  the  discioles 
of  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis.  He  tberefoie  floarisncd 
about  B.  c.  550. 

ThaoeijMKftiu  (OseaXtf^vet),  son  of  Poly- 

1>hides  of  Hyperasia,  and  a  dessendant  of  Me- 
ainpus,  was  a  soothsayer,  and  in  coniequenee  of  a 
murder,  was  obliged  to  take  to  iight,  and  came  to 
Telemachos  when  the  latter  quitted  Sparta  to 
return  to  Ithaca. 

ThaSeotmu  (Of^Kovfut ),  of  Megara,  a  statu- 
ary, flourished  about  b.  a  435—480. 

'Th«8«rltiift  (Oe^piret).  1.  Of  Chios,  an  oiator, 
sophist,  and  perhaps  an  historian,  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  He  wascontempoiury  with 
Ephorus  and  Theopompus ;  and  the  latter  was  his 
fellow'citisen  and  political  opponent,  Theopompus 
belonging  to  the  aristocratic  and  Macedonian,  and 
Theocritus  to  the  democratic  and  patriotic  party. 
Theocritus  is  said  to  have  also  given  deep  oflence 
to  Alexander  by  the  sarcsstic  wit,  which  appears 
to  have  been  the  chief  cause  of  his  celebrity,  and 
which  at  last  cost  him  his  life.  He  vras  put  to 
death  by  Antigonus,  in  revenge  for  a  jest  upon 
the  king*S  single  eye.  None  of  his  works  are 
extant  vrith  the  exception  of  2  or  8  epigrams, 
among  which  is  a  very  bitter  one  upon  Aristotle. 
-»  S.  The  celebrated  buoolic  poet,  was  a  native  of 
SyrBcute,and  the  son  of  Praxagorss  and  Philinna. 
He  visited  Alexandria  during  ttoe  hitter  end  of  the 
rviirn  of  Ptolemv  Soter,  where  he  received  the  in- 
struction of  Philetas  and  Aselepiadea,  and  began 
to  distinguish  himself  as  a  poet.  His  first  efforte 
obtained  for  him  the  patreoage  of  Ptolemy  Phik- 
dclphuB,  who  was  associated  in  the  kingdom  with 
his  father,  Ptolemy  Soter,  in  ■.&  285,  and  in 
whose  praise,  therefore,  the  poet  wrote  the  i4th, 
15th,  and  17th  Idyls.  At  Alexandria  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  poet  Aratus,  to  whom  he 
addressed  his  6th  IdyL  Theocritoa  afterwards 
returned  to  Syracuse,  and  lived  there  under 
HieroII.  It  appears  fmn  the  16th  Idyl  that 
Theocritus  was  dissatisfied,  both  vrith  the  want  of 
liberality  on  the  part  of  Hiero  in  revrarding  him 
for  his  poems,  and  with  the  political  stote  of  his 
native  country.  It  may  therefore  be  supposed 
that  he  devoted  the  latter  part  ef  his  IHe  almost 
entirely  to  the  contemplation  of  those  scenes  of 
nature  and  of  country  life,  on  his  representations 
of  which  his  feme  chiefly  resta.  Theocritus  was 
tiie  crefttor  of  bncolie  poetry  u  a  bnuich  of  Greek, 
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and,  through  imitetors,  such  as  Virgil,  of  Roman 
literature.  The  bucolic  idyls  of  Theocritus  are  of 
a  dramatic  and  mimetic  character.  They  are  pic- 
tures of  the  ordinary  life  of  the  common  people  of 
Sicily ;  whence  their  name,  fl8i|,  c«8vAAia.  The 
pastoral  poems  and  romances  of  later  times  are  a 
totally  diiferent  sort  of  composition  firom  the  bu- 
colio  ef  Theocritus,  who  knows  nothing  of  the 
affected  sentiment,  the  pare  innocence,  and  the 
primeval  simplicity,  which  have  been  ascribed  to 
the  imi^inary  shepherds  of  a  fictitious  Arcadia. 
He  merely  oxhibite  simple  and  faithful  picturee  of 
the  common  life  of  the  Sicilian  people,  in  a  tho- 
roughly objective,  although  truly  poetical  spirit 
Drunatic  simpUeity  and  truth  are  impressed  upon 
the  pistaies  exhibited  in  his  poems^  into  the  colour- 
ing of  which  he  has  thrown  much  of  the  natural 
comedy  which  is  always  seen  in  the  common  life 
of  a  free  people.  The  eoUectien,  which  has  come 
down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Theocritus,  consiste 
of  30  poems,  called  fay  the  general  title  of  /c/ys,  a 
fragment  of  a  few  lines  from  a  poem  entitled 
Beraaies^and  22  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 
But  these  Idyls  are  not  all  bucolie,  and  were  not 
all  written  by  Theocritus^  Those  idyls,  of  which 
the  genuineness  is  the  most  doubtful,  are  the 
12th,  17th,  18th,  19th,  20th,  26th,  27th,  29th, 
and  30th.  The  dialect  of  Theocritus  is  a  mixed 
or  eclectic  dialect,  in  which  the  new  or  softened 
Doric  pfedominates.  The  best  editions  of  Theo- 
critus are  by  Kieesling,  Lips.  181 9,  and  by  Wiiste- 
mann,  Gothae,  1880. 

Thaiaaotit  (evol^icTitt),  of  Phaselis,  in  Pam- 
phylia,  was  a  highly  distinsuished  rhetorician  and 
tragic  poet  in  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  Ha 
was  the  son  of  Aristander,  and  a  pupil  of  Isocntes 
and  Aristotle.  The  greater  part  of  his  life  waa 
spent  at  Athens,  wlme  he  died  at  the  age  of  41. 
The  people  of  his  native  city  honoured  the  memonr 
of  Theodectes  with  a  statue  in  their  agors,  which 
Alexander,  when  he  stopped  at  Phaselis  on  his 
march  toerarda  Persia,  crowned  with  garlands,  to 
show  his  respect  for  the  memory  of  a  roan  who 
had  been  associated  vrith  himself  by  means  of 
Aristotle  and  philosophy.  The  passages  of  Ari^ 
totle,  in  which  Theodectes  i»  mentioned,  show  the 
strong  regard  and  high  esteem  ia  which  he  wae 
held  by  the  philoeopher.  Theodectes  devoted 
himself,  during  the  first  part  of  his  life,  entirely  to 
rhetoric,  and  afterwavds  he  turned  his  attention  to 
tragic  poet^.  He  was  a  professional  teacher  of 
fhetorie  and  composer  of  orations  for  othen,  and 
was  in  part  dependent  on  this  profession  for  hia 
sabeistenre.  None  of  the  works  of  Theodectes 
have  eeme  down  to  us.  He  %rrote  50  tragedies, 
which  were  very  popular  among  his  contemporaries. 
His  tfvaiise  on  rhetoric  is  repeatedly  referred  to 
by  the  ancient  writers 

TheodMCna  <eso8«tpnfoy),  an  eminent  eocleei- 
astic  of  the  5th  century,  was  bom  at  Antioch 
about  A,  D.  398,  and  was  made  bishop  of  Cyrus, 
or  Cyrrhus,  a  small  city  near  the  Euphrates,  in 
420  or  428.  He  was  accused  of  being  a  Nes- 
toriaa,  and  vras  in  consequence  deposed  at  the 
second  council  of  Ephesus  in  449;  bat  he  was 
restored  to  his  diocese  at  the  eonneil  of  Chaleedon, 
in  451,  upon  hb  anathematiatng  Neetorios  and 
his  doctrince.  He  appears  to  have  died  in  457  or 
458.  Theodorst  was  a  man  of  learning  and  of 
sound  judgment  The  most  important  of  his  works 
are :  1,  Cwtwiatefiss  on  various  books  of  the  Old 
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and  New  Tectiunentt,  in  which  he  adopU  the 
method,  not  of  a  eontlnnous  commentary,  but  of 
proposing  and  Miring  those  difficulties  which  he 
thinks  likely  to  occur  to  a  thoughtful  reader.  2. 
An  EcdentuHaMl  HiaUnnf^  in  6  books,  intended  as 
a  continuation  of  the  History  of  Ensebius.  It 
begins  with  the  history  of  Arianisn,  under  Con- 
suntine  the  Groat,  and  ends  in  429.  S.  An 
apologetic  treatise,  intended  to  exhibit  the  con* 
firmations  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  contained  in 
the  Gentile  philosophy.  4.  Ten  Orations  on  Provi- 
dence.  The  complete  editions  of  Theodoret  are 
by  Siraiond  and  Gamier,  5  rols.  fa,  Paris,  1642 
—1 684,  and  by  Schnlse  and  Noesselt,  Halae  Sax. 
1769—1774,  5  Tols.  in  10  parU  8ra 

TheodSiIas.    [Vacca.] 

Theodorloof  or  Thaodiiloiit.  L  L  King  of 
the  Visigoths  from  a.  o.  418  to  451,  was  the  sne- 
cessor  of  Wallia,  but  appears  to  hare  been  the  son 
of  the  great  Alaric.  He  fell  fighting  on  the  side 
of  A&'tius  and  the  Romans  at  the  great  battle  of 
Chalons,  in  which  Attila  was  defeated  451.  -*  8. 
IL  King  of  the  Visigoths  a.  b.  452—466,  2nd 
»on  of  Theoderic  I.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne 
bv  the  murder  of  his  brother  Thorismond.  He 
ruled  over  the  greater  part  of  Gaul  and  Spain. 
He  was  assassinated  in  466  by  hit  brother  Euric, 
who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne.  Theodoric  II. 
was  a  patron  of  letters  and  learned  men.  The 
poet  Sidonius  ApoUinaris  resided  for  some  time  at 
his  court*— S.  Sumamed  the  GxMt,  king  of  the 
Ontrogoths,  succeeded  his  fisther  Theodemir,  in 
475.  He  was  at  first  an  ally  of  Zeno,  the  em- 
peror of  Constantinople,  but  was  afterwards  in- 
volred  in  hostilities  with  the  emperor.  In  order 
to  get  rid  of  Theodoric,  Zeno  gare  him  permission 
to  invade  Italy,  and  expel  the  usurper  Odoaoer 
from  the  country.  Theodoric  entered  Italy  in 
489,  and  after  defeating  Odoacer  in  8  great  battles, 
laid  siege  to  RaTenna,  in  which  Odoacer  took 
refuge.  After  a  siege  of  3  years  •Odoaoer  capitu- 
lated on  condition  tKat  he  and  Theodoric  should 
rule  jointly  over  Italy.;  but  Odoacer  was  soon 
afterguards  murdered  by  his  more  fortunate  rival 
(493).  Theodoric  thns  became  master  of  Italy, 
which  he  ruled  for  33  years,  till  his  death  in  526. 
His  long  reign  was  prosperous  and  beneficent,  and 
under  his  sway  Italy  recovered  from  the  ravages 
to  which  it  had  been  exposed  for  so  many  years. 
Theodoric  was  also  a  patron  of  literature;  and 
among  his  ministers  were  Cassiodoms  and  Bo^ 
thius,  the  two  Ust  writers  who  can  claim  a  pUce 
in  the  literature  of  ancient  Rome.  But  prosperous 
as  had  been  the  reign  of  Theodoric,  his  last  days 
were  darkened  by  disputes  with  the  Catholics,  and 
by  the  condemnation  and  execution  of  Bo£thius 
and  Symmschus,  whom  he  accused  of  a  conspiracy 
to  overthrow  the  Gothic  dominion  in  Italy.  His 
death  is  said  to  have  been  hastened  by  Temorse. 
It  is  related  that  one  evening,  when  a  hirge  fish 
was  served  on  the  table,  he  fancied  that  he  beheld 
the  head  of  Symroachus,  and  waa  so  terrified  that 
he  took  to  his  bed,  and  died  three  days  afterwards. 
Theodoric  was  buried  at  Ravenna,  and  a  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  his  memory  by  his  daughter 
Amalasuutha.  His  ashes  were  deposited  in  a  por* 
phyry  vase,  which  is  still  to  be  seen  at  RaveDua. 

TheoddrXdM  (^«o8«p<8ar),  of  Syramse,  a  lyric 
and  epignimmanc  poet,  who  lived  about  B.  c.  235. 
He  had  a  place  in  the  Garlamd  of  Meleager.  There 
are  18  of  his  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 
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TbSSddmi  [Bti^ttpos).     1  Of  BynatiicE,  i 
rhetorician,  and  a  contemporarj  of  PUta,  vi» 
speaks  of  him  somewhat  cantemptaoalT.    Cicm 
describes  him  as  excelling  rather  m  the  tWr- 
than  the  pnu:tice  of  his  art^i.  AphOoso^^  ' 
the  Cyrenatc  school,  to  one  btaoch  of  wlud  ^' 
gave  the  name  of  **  Theodoriaas,'*OM8««^<<b(.   H* 
i»  usually  designated  by  ancient  wiitov  the  Aib*.<. 
He  was  a  disci|de  of  the  younger  Ariittpfisa.  £< 
was  banished  from  Cyieoe,  bat  on  what  ocas,  -i  •« 
not  stated.     He  then  went  to  Atheu,  sad  '^ 
escaped  being  cited  before  the  Aicepsgoi.  bj  v* 
influence  of  Demetrius  Piialereus.    He  w  Lie- 
wank  banished  from  Athena,  probaU j  with  Ds^ 
trins  (307),  and  went  to  Alexaadrk,  Mlm  ^ 
was  employed  in  the  aervioe  of  Ptolenj  vs :' 
Lagus,  king  of  the  Macedooiaa  dyntsty  ia  Er?: 
it  is  not  nnlikely  that  he  shared  the  0Trr>r ' 
and  exile  of  Demetrius.     Whiie  in  the  sen  is* ' 
Ptolemy,  Theodoras  was  sent  on  an  rmbasj : 
Lystmachus,  whom  he  eiffiended  by  the  freeds:  ' 
his  remarks.     One  anawer  which  he  na^  •  * 
threat  of  cmcifixion  which  Lyaimaehns  had  cyi. 
has  been  celebrsted    by   many  aocieat  ^r-^ 
**  Employ  sudi  threats  to  those  oourtien  of  t»? 
for  it  matters  not  to  Theodore  whether  be  pr> 
the  ground  or  in  the  air.**     He  retained  at  Ir.*: 
to  CjTxene,  where  he  appears  to  have  ei^  : ' 
days. «—  S.  An  eminent  rfaetoridaa  of  the  a?  ' 
Augustus,  was  a  native  of  Oadara,  in  the  o«ir 
east  of  the  Jordan.     He  nettled  at  Rhadi^  ^■'^ 
Tiberius,  afterwards  emperor,  during  his  rpdnsi'- 
(b.  c.  6 — a.  d.  2)  to  that  iaiand,  was  one  ef  )- 
hearers.     He  also  taught  at  Rome ;  bat  «^(c»' 
his  settlement  at  Rome  preceded  that  at  ttifii<^* 
uncertain.    Theodoms  was  the  founder  of  a  k>^ 
of  rhetoricians,  celled  ^Theodorei,**  as  diitizurs^^^ 
from  the  **  Apollodore i,**  or  followers  of  ApoN'^ 
of  Pergamua,  who  had  been  the  tutor  of  Ajsv^ 
Caesar    at   ApoUonia.    Theodorus   wroc«  cs'f 
works,  all  of  which  are  lott.-ii*4.  A  Greek  e-'- 
sumamed  Prodromtu^  who  lived  in  the  fint  ki- 
the  12th  century.    He  was  held  in  grcst  n^ 
by  his  contemporaries  as  a  scholar  and  phiJ«itr^' 
and  wrote  upon  a  great  variety  of  snbjeeti.  ^J"^- 
of  his  works  have  cosoe  down  to  us,  of  v^^ ''' 
following  may  be  mentioned :  1.  A  raetriesl  nstr 
in  9  books,  on  the  loves  of  Rhodanthe  and  I^"^ 
written  in  iambic  metre,  and  exhibiting  verr  l'' 
ability.    2.  A  poem  entitled  iMokomyma^ 
iambic  verse,  on  **•  the  battle  of  the  mice  sod  «• 
in  imitation  of  the  Homeric  BatnchonyoQiK^^. 
This  piece  is  often  appended  to  the  t^iwsa 
Aesop  and  fiabrias.— ft.  The  name  of  3  v£-<' 
Samian  artists.    (1.)  The  aim  of  Rhoecni.  t'^ 
brother  of  Telecles,  flourished  about  B.C  60P,  r' 
was  an  architect,  a  statuary  in  broose,  and  s  v^: 
tor  in  wood.     He  wrote  a  woric  on  the  W^sfC- 
at  Samos,  in  the  erection  of  which  it  osy  tlM^^ ' 
be  supposed  that  he  was  engaged  as  v«n  »  ^ 
fisthec    Or,  considering  the  time  which  v^  * 
building  would  occupy,  the  tmtioe  may  poi^P* '' 
ascribed  to  the  younger  Theodoras^    He  «»  ?^' 
engaged  with  his  father  in  the  erectioa  of  thebT 
rinth  of  LMunos  ;  and  he  prepared  the  f«aQ<^^" 
of  the  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus.    In  <^^^ 
tion  with  his  brother  Teledes,  he  node  ti»<<^>' 
sutae  ef  Apollo  Pythins  for  the  Saffliso«»«»^ 
to  the  fixed  rules  of  the  hiesatie  slylfe    ('^^  ^ 
son  of  Telecles,  nephew  of  the  elder  Tbeo^ 
and  grandson  of  Rhoeca%  6oQi»MiM^' 
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t>ie  timet  of  Croetuf  and  Polycnten,  and  obtained 
such  ivnown  as  a  statiuuy  in  bronse,  that  the  in* 
Tention  of  that  art  was  ascribed  to  him,  in  con- 
junction with  his  grandfather.  He  also  practised 
the  arts  of  engraring  metals  (Topcvriiir6,<xie&i#tirvi), 
and  of  gem-engraring  ;  his  works  in  those  depar^ 
meiits  being  celebrated  gold  and  silver  craters,  and 
th«  ring  of  Polvcrates. 

Theodoaiop&if  {B^c^ovtoihnXis :  proK  Erxe- 
roum\  a  city  of  Armenia  Major,  S.  of  the  Arazes, 
and  42  stadia  S.  of  the  mountain  which  contains 
the  sources  of  the  Euphrates:  bailt  by  Theo- 
do«ius  II.  as  a  mountain  fortress:  enlarged  and 
strengthened  by  Anastasius  and  Justinian.  Its 
position  made  it  a  place  of  coaunercial  importance. 
There  were  other  cities  of  the  name,  but  none  of 
any  great  consequence. 

ThMdSlIiiB.  I.  Sumaraed  the  Gnat,  Reman 
emperor  of  the  East,  a.  d.  378 — 395,  was  the  son 
of  the  general  Theodosius  who  restored  Britain  to 
the  empire,  and  was  beheaded  at  Carthage  in  the 
reiiin  of  Valens,  376.  The  future  emperor  was 
born  in  Spain  about  846.  He  reeeired  a  good 
education ;  and  he  leatned  the  art  of  war  under 
bis  own  father,  whom  he  aocoropanied  in  his  British 
cttmpaigns.  During  his  bther^  life-time  he  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  Duke  (dux)  of  Moesia,  where 
lie  defeated  the  Sarmatians  (374),  and  saved  the 
province.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he  retired 
before  court  intrigues  to  his  native  country.  He 
acquired  a  considerable  military  reputation  in  the 
lifetime  of  his  &ther;  and  after  the  death  of  Valens, 
who  fril  in  battle  against  the  Ooths,  he  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  of  the  East  by  Oratian,  who  felt 
himself  unable  to  sustain  the  burden  of  the  empire. 
The  Roman  empire  in  the  East  was  then  m  a 
critical  position ;  for  the  Romans  were  disheart- 
ened  by  the  bloody  defeat  which  they  had  sus- 
tained, and  the  Ooths  were  insolent  in  their  victory. 
Theodosius,  however,  showed  himself  equal  to  the 
difficult  position  in  which  he  was  placed ;  he  gained 
two  signal  victories  over  the  Ooths,  and  concluded 
a  peace  with  the  barbarians  in  382.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  (383)  Mazimus  assumed  the  imperial 
purple  in  Britain,  and  invaded  Oaul  with  a  power* 
ful  army.  In  the  war  which  followed  Oratian  was 
•lain;  and  Theodosius,  who  did  not  consider  it 
prudent  to  enter  into  a  contest  with  Mazimus, 
acknowledged  the  latter  emperor  of  the  countries 
of  Spain,  Oaul,  and  Britain,  but  he  secured  to 
Valentinian,  the  brother  of  Oratian,  Italy,  Africa, 
and  western  lUyricum.  But  when  Mazimus  ez- 
pelled  Valentinian  from  Italy  in  387,  Theodosius 
etpouned  the  cause  of  the  latter,  and  marched  into 
the  West  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army.  After 
defeating  Mazimus  in  Pannonia,  Theodosius  par- 
sued  him  across  the  Alps  to  Aquileia.  Hera  Mazi- 
mus was  surrendered  by  his  own  soldiers  to  Theo- 
dosius and  was  put  to  death.  Theodosius  spent 
the  winter  at  Milan,  and  in  the  following  year 
(3K9)  he  entered  Rome  in  triumph,  accompanied 
hy  Valentinian  and  his  own  son  Honorius.  Two 
erents  in  the  life  of  Theodosius  about  this  time 
may  be  mentioned  as  eTidence  of  his  uncertain 
character  and  his  savage  temper.  In  387  a  riot 
took  place  at  Antioch,  in  which  the  statues  of  the 
fmperor,  of  his  fiither.  and  of  his  wife  were  thrown 
down  ;  but  these  idle  demonstrations  wero  quickly 
suppressed  by  an  armed  foree.  When  Theodosius 
hpsrd  of  these  riots,  he  degraded  Antioch  from  the 
rauk  of  a  dty,  stripped  it  of  ita  possaasioBi  ud 
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privileges,  and  reduced  it  to  the  condition  of  a 
village  dependent  on  Laodicea.  But  in  conse- 
quence of  the  intercession  of  Antioch  and  the  senate 
of  Constantinople,  he  pardoned  the  city,  and  all 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  riot  The  other  event 
is  an  eternal  brand  of  infiuny  on  the  name  of  Theo- 
dosins.  In  390,  while  the  emperor  was  at  Milan, 
a  serious  riot  broke  out  at  Thessalonica,  in  which 
the  imperial  officer  and  several  of  his  troops  wera 
murdered.  Theodosius  resolved  to  take  the  most 
signal  vengeance  upon  the  whole  city.  An  army 
of  barbarians  was  sent  to  Thesalonica ;  the  people 
were  invited  to  the  games  of  the  Circus  ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  pUu»  was  full,  the  soldiers  received  the 
signal  for  a  massacre.  Fat  3  hours  the  spectators 
wera  indiscriminately  ezposed  to  the  fuiy  of  the 
soldiers,  and  7000  of  them,  or,  as  some  accounts 
say,  mora  than  twice  that  number,  paid  the  penalty 
of  the  insurrection.  St.  Ambrose,  the  archbishop 
of  Milan,  raprasented  to  Theodosius  his  crime  in  a 
letter,  and  told  him  that  penitence  alone  could 
efface  his  guilt.  Accordingly,  when  the  emperor 
proceeded  to  perform  his  devotions  in  the  usual 
manner  in  the  great  ehuicb  of  Milan,  the  archbishop 
stopped  him  at  the  door,  and  demanded  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  guilt  The  conscience- struck 
Theodosius  humbled  himself  before  the  church, 
which  has  recorded  his  penance  as  one  of  its  great- 
est victories.  He  laid  aside  the  insignia  of  impe- 
rial power,  and  in  the  postura  of  a  suppliant  in  the 
church  of  Milan  entreated  pardon  for  his  great  sin 
befora  all  the  congregation.  After  8  months,  the 
emperor  was  restorml  to  communion  with  the 
church.  Theodosius  spent  8  years  in  Italy,  during 
which  he  established  Valentinian  II.  on  the  throne 
of  the  West  He  ratuned  to  Consuntinople  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  391.  Valentinian  was  shun 
in  392  by  Arbogastea,  who  raited  Eugenius  to  the 
empira  of  the  West  This  involved  Theodosius  in 
a  new  war;  but  it  ended  in  the  defeat  and  death 
both  of  Eugenius  and  Arbogastea  in  394.  Theo- 
dosius died  at  Milan  4  months  after  the  defeat  of 
Eugenius,  on  the  1 7th  of  January  395.  His  2 
sons,  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  had  already  been 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  Augusti,  and  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  the  empira  should  be  divided  between 
them,  Arcadius  having  the  East,  and  Honorius  the 
West  Theodosius  was  a  firm  Catholic,  and  a 
fierce  oroonent  and  persecutor  of  the  Arians  and 
all  heratics.  It  was  in  his  reign  also  that  the 
formal  destruction  of  paganism  took  place ;  and  we 
still  possess  a  large  number  of  the  vws  of  Theo- 
dosius, prohibiting  the  ezracise  of  the  p(igan  reli- 
gion, and  forbidding  the  heathen  worship  under 
severa  pemUtiaa,  in  some  cases  eztending  to  death. 
^TL  Roman  emperor  of  the  East,  a.  o.  406 — 
430,  was  bom  in  401,  and  was  only  7  vears  of  age 
at  the  death  of  his  fiiuher  Arcadius,  whom  he  sue- 
eeeded.  Theodosius  was  a  weak  prince ;  and  his 
sister  Pulcheria,  who  became  his  guardian  in  4 14, 
possessed  the  virtual  govemment  of  the  empire 
during  the  remainder  of  his  long  reign.  The  prin- 
cipal eztemal  events  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius 
wera  the  war  with  the  Penians,  which  only  lasted 
a  short  time  (421—422),  and  was  terminated  by 
a  peace  for  100  yean,  and  the  war  with  the  Huns, 
wiio  repeatedly  defeated  the  armies  of  the  em* 
percv,  and  compelled  him  at  length  to  conclude  a 
disgrseefnl  peace  with  them  in  447  or  448.  The*- 
dosibs  died  in  450,  and  was  sueeeedod  by  his  si' 
Pukhiriay  who  pradt&tly  took  for  bar  eoDaagii 
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the  empire  tbe  Mimtor  Marciiui,  and  made  him 
her  husband.  Theodoeiiu  had  been  married  in 
421  to  the  aceompliehed  Athenaia,  the  daughter 
of  the  tophiat  Leontiua,  who  received  at  her  bap- 
tism the  name  of  Endoda.  Their  daughter  En- 
dozia  was  married  to  Valentinian  III.,  the  emperor 
of  the  West.  In  the  reign  of  Tbeodosius,  and 
that  of  Valentinian  III.,  was  made  the  compilation 
called  the  Codw  T%eodo§iamw.  It  was  published 
in  438.  It  consists  of  1 6  books,  which  are  di  vided 
into  titles,  with  appropriate  rnbricae  or  headings ; 
and  the  eonstitutions  belonging  to  each  title  are 
arranged  under  it  in  chronological  order.  The 
lirst  5  books  comprise  the  greater  part  of  the 
constitution  which  relates  to  Jtu  Privatum:  the 
6th,  7th,  and  8th  books  contain  the  Inw  that  re- 
lates to  the  constitution  and  administration;  the 
9th  book  treats  of  criminal  law;  the  10th  and 
3 1th  treat  of  the  public  rsTenne  and  some  matters 
relating  to  procedure;  the  12th,  18th,  14th  and 
1 5th  kraoka  treat  of  the  constitution  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  towns  and  other  corporations ;  and 
the  16th  contains  the  law  relating  to  ecclesiastical 
matters.  The  best  edition  of  this  Code  with  a 
oommentarj  is  that  of  J.  Oothofredns,  which  was 
edited  after  his  death  by  A.  Marville,  Lyon,  1665, 
6  Tol&  lb.;  and  afterwards  by  Ritter,  Leipsig, 
1736—1745,  fol.  The  best  edition  of  the  text 
alone  is  that  by  HMnel  in  the  (hrpms  JuHm  AhU" 
Judumemm^  Bonn,  1 887.  <—  IIL  Literary.  1.  Of 
Bithynia.  a  mathematician,  mentioned  by  Strabo 
and  by  Vitruvius,  the  ktter  of  whom  speaks  of 
him  as  the  iuTontor  of  an  uniTcraal  snn-diaL"-> 
8.  Of  Tripolis,  a  mathematician  and  astronomer  of 
some  distinction,  who  appears  to  hare  flourished 
later  than  the  reign  of  Trajan.  He  wrote  several 
works,  of  which  the  8  following  an  extant,  and 
have  been  published.  1.  ^^atput^  a  treatise  on 
the  properties  of  the  sphere,  and  of  the  circles 
described  on  its  snr&ce.  2.  n«pl  hiup&i'  col 
murrmv.     8.  licpi  oiir^trcMP. 

The5d9ta  (ecoS^n),  an  Athenian  couiteaan, 
and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  persons  of  that 
class  in  Greece,  is  introduced  as  a  speaker  in 
Xenophon^i  ManioraiiUa  (iii.  11.)  She  at  last 
attached  herself  to  Alcibiades,  and,  after  his 
murder,  she  performed  his  funeral  rites. 

Theopiii  {%4oy¥is),  L  Of  Megara,  an  an- 
cient elegiac  and  gnomic  poet,  is  said  to  have  flou- 
rished B.  a  548  or  544.  He  may  have  been  bom 
about  570,  and  would  therefore  have  been  80  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Penian  wan,  490,  at  which 
time  we  know  from  his  own  writings  that  he  waa 
alive.  Theognis  belonged  to  the  oligarchical  party 
in  his  native  city,  and  in  its  fiites  he  shared.  He 
was  a  noble  by  birth ;  and  all  his  sympathies 
were  with  the  nobles.  They  are,  in  his  poems, 
the  irfoBd  and  ioBK^^  and  the  commons  the  itwKoi 
and  SciAoi,  terms  which,  in  £Kt,  at  that  period, 
were  regukrly  used  in  this  political  signification, 
and  not  in  Uieir  later  ethical  meaning.  He  was 
banished  with  the  leaders  of  the  oligarchical  party, 
having  previously  been  deprived  of  ail  his  pro- 
perty ;  and  most  of  his  poems  were  ooraposed 
while  he  was  an  exile.  Most  of  his  political 
▼erses  an  addnssed  to  a  certain  Cymus,  the  son 
of  Polypus.  The  other  fragments  of  his  poetry 
an  of  a  social,  most  of  them  of  a  festive  character. 
They  place  us  in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of  finrads, 
who  formed  a  kind  of  convivial  socie^ ;  all  the 
membexi  of  thii  lociety  belonged  to  the  cUmi  whom 
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the  potftcalla**  the  good.**  ThecoQeetMBafgBaaK 
poeUy,  which  has  oome  down  ts  us  under  tb 
name  of  Theognis,  eootaina,  however,  naoy  sdii- 
tions  from  later  poets.  The  genuine  faagiBetiti  i 
Theognis  contain  muck  that  is  highly  poeticd  i& 
thought,  and  degant  aa  well  as  fsiable  in  expro- 
sion.  The  best  editions  an  by  Bekkcr,  Lia^ 
1815,  and  2d  ed.  1827,  8vo. ;  by  Wekker,  Fiia. 
cod  1826,  8vo. ;  and  by  Onltius,  Tune.  1840,  4bl 
-"8.  A  tragic  poet,  eontemperary  with  Maa- 
phanes,  by  whom  he  is  aatiriaed. 

ThHa.  (e^wr).  L  The  name  of  3  mathna- 
ticians  who  an  often  oonCbonded  togethtf.  TW 
fint  is  Theon  the  dder,  of  Smyrna,  beit  ksers 
as  an  arithmetician,  who  lived  in  the  tine  *. 
Hadrian.  The  aeoond  ia  Theon  the  yeunfrr,  -* 
Alexandria,  the  father  of  HTFATiA,best  kaon  a 
an  astronomtt  and  geometer,  who  tived  is  tsf 
time  of  Theodosius  the  elder.  Both  were  bs- 
thens,  a  &ct  which  tbe  date  of  tbe  second  naka  s 
desirable  to  state ;  and  each  held  the  Phtc^x: 
of  his  period.  Of  Theoo  of  Smyrna  all  tbe  «• 
have  left  is  a  portion  of  a  work  entitled,  T«v  era 
ftcUhiMarucV  Xfl^^P^""  *^  ''^  '■^  lUirifR' 
iufdypwraf.  The  portion  which  now  exists  if  a 
2  books  <«e  on  arithmetic;,  and  one  on  m^x 
then  was  a  diird  on  astronomy,  and  a  fBoith  09 
Tnt  i¥  K6aiuf  a^unfias.  The  beet  editioQ  s  H 
Oelder,  Leyden,  1827.  Of  Theon  of  Akixsi'- 
the  following  works  have  eome  down  to  n:- 
1.  Scholia  on  Aratus.  2.  Edition  of  Endii  7 
Commentary  on  the  AlmapeH  of  PtokoT,  i^- 
dnssed  to  his  son  Epiphanios.  4.  Couunentxyx 
the  tables  of  Ptolemy.  ^2.  Aaliu  Thma.  *' 
Alexandria,  a  sophist  and  rhetorician  ofwtaaos. 
date,  wrote  several  works,  of  which  one  esA.^ 
Proffymuamata  (Jlpayvftmitrfuna)  is  still  trj!^ 
It  is  a  useful  treatise  on  th«  proper  system  of  cf^ 
paration  for  the  profession  of  an  orator,  act  irit: 
to  the  rulM  laid  down  by  Hermogcnes  sad  Ar:- 
thonius.  One  of  the  best  editions  is  bj  Ftncit 
Stuttgard,  1834.  — 8.  Of  Samoa,  a  paiater  *' 
flourished  from  the  time  of  Philip  onwardi  v>  ^ 
of  the  snccesson  of  Alexander.  The  pecnliv  c^*^ 
of  Theon  was  his  prolific  fimcy. 

ThlUillSe  (eeor^),  daughter  of  Proteiii  t^- 
Psammathe,  also  called  Idothea.  [Idothia.] 

ThdSph&aeg  (pHupdmii).  1  Gn.  Poapes 
Tha&phanM,  of  Mytilene  in  Lesboa,  a  larK« 
Greek,  and  one  of  the  most  intimate  fiw»is  * 
Pompey.  Pompey  appears  to  have  made  ha  k- 
quaintance  during  the  Mithridatic  war,  sod  «^ 
became  so  much  attached  to  him  that  he  fstiar. 
to  him  the  Roman  franchiae  in  the  presence  of  ^ 
army,  after  a  speech  in  which  be  ealogUed  b 
merits.  This  occumd  about  a.  c.  62 ;  and  in  tir 
course  of  the  same  year  Theophanes  obttioed  fr^ 
Pompey  the  privileges  of  a  free  sute  for  bit  i«ort 
city,  although  it  had  espoused  the  cause  of  3fi<^' 
datea.  Theophanes  came  to  Rome  with  PofoppJ  • 
and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he  aoas- 
panied  his  patron  to  Greece.  Pompey  appo'a>^ 
him  commander  of  the  Fabri,  and  chiefly  cosana''^ 
him  and  Lucceius  on  all  important  matten  m  i^ 
war,  much  to  the  indignation  of  tbe  RomaD  no)^ 
After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  Tbeophaaet  fled  v''^ 
Pompey  from  Greece,  and  it  was  omng  to  hit  »^' 
vice  that  Pompey  went  to  Egypt  After  the  daa 
of  his  patron,  Theophanes  took  nrfoge  in  I^>; 
and  was  pardoned  by  Caesar.  After  hi*  d<«i£ 
the  Leibiiuii  paid  divine  honottn  to  hii  ncoc^rr. 


THEOFHILUS. 

TheopbaiiM  wrote  the  biftozy  of  Ponpcj**  cam- 
paignt,  in  which  be  repreeentod  the  exploits  of  hie 

gitron  in  the  moot  faTouiablo  li^t.  -*  8.  M. 
ompeiu  ThaophaiiM,  eon  of  the  preeediug,  wm 
MHt  to  Asia  by  AogostoS)  in  the  eapad^  of  pro- 
curator, and  was  at  the  time  that  Stiabo  wrote 
one  of  the  friends  of  Tiberius.  The  latter  emperor, 
howeTer,  put  his  descendants  to  death  towards  the 
end  of  his  reign^  a.  d.  33,  because  their  ancestor 
had  been  one  of  Pompey*s  friends,  and  had  recetTod 
after  his  death  divine  honours  from  the  Lesbians. 
"-•  8.  A  Bynntine  historian,  flourished  most  pro- 
bably in  the  Utter  part  of  the  6th  century  of  our 
era.  He  wrote,  in  10  book^  the  history  of  the 
Eastern  Empire  during  the  Persian  war  under 
Justin  11^  from  a.  n.  667  to  581.  The  work  i^ 
self  is  lost,  but  some  extracts  from  it  are  pieserred 
by  Photius."-*4.  Also  a  Byiantine  histonan,  lived 
during  the  second  half  of  the  8th  centuiy,  and  the 
early  part  of  the  9th.  In  consequence  of  his  sup- 
porting the  cause  of  image  worship,  he  was 
banished  by  Leo  the  Armenian  to  the  island  of 
Samothraoe,  where  he  died,  in  818.  Theophanes 
wrote  a  Chronicon,  which  is  still  extant,  beginning 
at  the  accession  of  Diocletian,  in  27  7t  and  coming 
down  to  811.  It  consists,  like  the  CkromicA  ^ 
Eusebius  and  of  Syncellui,  of  two  parts,  a  history 
arranged  according  to  years,  and  a  chronological 
table,  of  which  the  former  is  very  superior  to  the 
latter.  It  is  published  in  the  Collections  of  the 
Bytantine  writers,  Paris,  1655,  foL,  Venet  1729, 
fol. 

The8phniu(eff^iAot).  t  An  Athenian  comic 
poet,  most  probably  of  the  Middle  Comedy.  m>  8. 
An  historian  and  geographer,  quoted  by  Josephus, 
Plutarch,  and  Ptolemy.  ^8.  Bishop  of  Antioch, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  2nd  century  of  our  era, 
and  the  author  of  one  of  the  early  ^wlogies  for 
Christianity  which  have  come  down  to  us.  This 
work  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  a  friend,  named 
Autolycus,  who  was  still  a  heathen,  but  a  man  of 
extensive  reading  and  great  learning.  It  was  com* 
po«ed  A.  D.  180  ;  a  year  or  two  before  the  death 
of  Theophilus.  The  best  edition  is  that  by  Wolf, 
I  Iamb.  1724,  8vo.^4.  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  4th  and  the  oeff inning  of  the  5th 
ccntnriei  of  our  era,  and  dittinguithed  for  his  per- 
secutions of  the  Origenistt  and  for  his  hostility  to 
Chrysostom.  He  died  a.  D.  412.  A  few  remains 
of  his  works  have  come  down  to  ns.^0.  One  of 
the  lawyers  of  Constantinople  who  were  employed 
by  Justinian  on  his  first  Code,  on  the  Digest,  and 
on  the  composition  of  the  Institutes.  [Justini- 
an ts.]  Theophilus  is  the  author  of  the  Greek 
translation  or  paraphrase  of  the  Institutes  of  Justi- 
nian, which  has  come  down  to  us.  It  is  intitled  *Ir- 
ertrovra  8»o^i\ov  *AKriW>vwpor,  InsHtuta  Tkto- 
j'hiii  AnitenuoriM.  It  became  the  text  for  the  In- 
stitutes in  the  East»  where  the  Latin  language  was 
little  known,  and  entirely  displaced  the  Latin  text. 
The  best  edition  is  by  Reitx,  Hnag.  1751,  2  vols. 
4 to.  ^6.  Thaophilvf  Prototpatlkaniu,  the  author 
of  several  Orerk  medical  works,  which  are  still 
extant  PrototpoAariua  was  originally  a  military 
title  giTen  to  the  colonel  of  the  body-guards  of  the 
emperor  of  Constantinople  {Spatkarii)^  but  after- 
wards became  also  a  high  civil  dignity.  Theophi- 
lus probably  lived  in  the  7th  century  after  Christ 
Of  his  works  the  2  most  important  are:  1.  Ilepl 
T7i«  TOW  'Ap^pohrov  Raraffffffvi}f,  D0  Obrporig  H^ 
mani  Fabricoy  ao  anatomical  and  physiological 
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treatise  in  5  books.  The  best  edition  is  by 
Greenhill,  Oxon.  1842,  8vo.  2.  Tltpi  06pmv^  D§ 
Urimia^  of  which  the  best  edition  is  by  Guidoi, 
Lugd.  Bat  1703  (and  1731)  8to. 

TkMphnatiU  (ec({^pa^ot),  the  Greek  philo- 
sopher, was  a  native  of  Eresus  in  Lesbos,  and 
studied  philosophy  at  Athena,  first  under  PUto, 
and  afterwards  under  Aristotle.  Ha  became  the 
&TOttrite  pupil  of  Aristotle,  who  is  said  to  have 
changed  his  original  name  of  Tyrtamus  to  Theo- 
phrsstus  (or  ue  Divine  Speaker),  to  indicate 
the  fluent  and  gnoeful  address  of  his  pupil ;  but 
this  tale  is  scarcely  credible.  Aristotle  named 
Theophrasttts  his  successor  in  the  presidency  of 
the  Lyceum,  and  in  his  will  bequeathed  to  him 
his  library  and  the  originals  of  his  own  writings. 
Theophrasttts  was  a  worthy  successor  of  his  great 
mast«,  and  nobly  sustained  the  character  of  the 
school.  He  is  Mid  to  have  had  2000  disciples 
and  among  them  such  men  as  the  comic  poet 
Meiiander.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  the 
kings  Philippus,  Cassander,  and  Ptolemy,  and  was 
not  the  less  the  object  of  the  regard  of  the  Athe- 
nian people,  as  was  decisively  shown  when  he 
was  impeached  of  impiety;  fiw  he  was  not  only 
acquitted,  but  his  accuser  would  have  fallen  a 
▼ictim  to  his  calumny,  had  not  Theophiastns 
generously  interfered  to  save  him.  Nevertheless, 
when  the  philosophers  were  banished  from  Athens, 
in  B.  c.  305,  according  to  the  law  of  Sophocles, 
Theophrasttts  also  left  the  city,  until  Philo,  a 
disciple  of  Aristotle,  in  the  very  next  year,  brought 
Sophocles  to  punishment,  and  procured  the  repeal  o( 
the  law.  From  this  time  Theophrastns  continued 
to  teach  at  Athens  without  any  further  molestation 
till  his  death.  He  died  m  287,  having  presided  over 
the  Academy  about  35  years.  His  age  is  differently 
stated.  According  to  some  accounts  he  lived  Uo 
y^ars,  according  to  others  107  years.  Ha  is  Siiid 
to  have  dosed  his  life  with  the  complaint  respect- 
ing the  short  duration  of  human  existence,  that  it 
ended  just  when  the  insight  into  its  problems  was 
beginning.  The  whole  populaticm  of  Athens  took 
part  in  his  funeral  obsequies.  He  bequeathed  his 
library  to  Neleus  of  Scepsis.  Theophrastus  exerted 
himself  to  carry  out  the  philosophical  system  of 
Aristotle,  to  throw  light  upon  the  difficulties  con* 
tained  in  his  books,  and  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in 
thenu  With  this  view  he  wrote  a  great  number 
of  works,  the  sreat  object  of  which  was  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy.  Un- 
fortunately most  of  these  works  have  perished. 
The  following  are  alone  extant:  1.  CkaructerfB 
(^tfurol  x'P^^^P*^)^  in  50  ehapten,  containing 
descriptions  of  vicious  characters.  2.  A  treatise 
on  sensuous  perception  and  its  objects  (wtpl  olcB^h 
fffitfi  [xal  al^#irrwr] ).  3.  A  fragment  of  a  work 
on  metaphysics  (tmt  furii  rh  ^wiird).  4.  On  Ue 
f/iMorp  0/  Ptamti  {w§fA  ^vrwv  UrrQplas\  in  10 
books,  one  of  the  earliest  works  on  botany  which 
have  come  down  to  usw  5.  On  the  CoMantjjf  PlamU 
(ircpl  ^vr&w  oiriwi'),  originally  in  8  books,  of  which 
6  are  still  extant  %.(^St(me$('w^\Xjiew),  The 
best  editions  of  the  complete  works  of  Theo> 
phrasttts  are  bv  Schneider*  Lips.  1818 — 21,  5 
vols.,  and  by  Wimmcr,  Vnitisiaviae,  1842,  of 
which,  however,  the  first  volume  has  onlv  yet 
appeared.  The  best  separate  edition  of  the  ckanMC' 
lersff  is  br  Ast,  Lips.  1816. 

nittpayUotiia  (9«o^uX<Eirrof).    I.  Sumamed 
UsuNSatUy  a  Byiaatinc  historian,  lived  at  Cou- 
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■tantinople,  where  he  held  some  public  offices 
under  Heracliui,  about  a.  d.  610 — 629.  Hi«  chief 
work  is  a  history  of  the  rei^:n  of  the  emperor 
Maurice,  in  8  books,  from  the  death  of  Tiberius  II. 
and  the  accession  of  Maurice,  in  582,  down  to  the 
murder  of  Maurice  and  hU  children  by  Phocas  in 
602.  The  best  edition  of  this  work  is  by  Bekker, 
Bonn,  1834,  8vo.  There  is  also  extant  another 
work  of  Theophylactns,  entitled  Quaestiones  Fhy- 
ficnf^  of  which  the  best  edition  is  by  Boissonade, 
Paris.  1835,  8vo.  «-i8.  Archbishop  of  Bulgaria, 
flourished  about  a.  d.  1070  and  onwards,  is  cele- 
brated for  hit  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures, 
which  are  founded  qn  the  commentaries  of  Chiy- 
■ostom,  and  are  of  considerable  value. 

Thddpompns  (Bcoirofiirof ).    L  King  of  Sparta, 
reiened  about  b.  c.  770—720      He  is  said  to  have 
established  the  ephoralty,  and  to  have  been  mainly 
instrumental  in  bringing  the  1st  Messenian  war 
to  a  successful  issue.  •—•8.  Of  Chios,  a  celebrated 
Greek  historian,  was  the  son  of  Damasistratus  and 
the  brother  of  Cancilus,  the  rhetorician.     He  Mras 
bom  about  b.  c.  378.     He  accompanied  his  father 
into  banishment,  when  the  latter  was  exiled  on 
account  of  his  espousing  the  interests  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians, but  he  was  restored   to  his  native 
country  in  the  45th  year  of  his  age  (333),  in  con- 
sequence of  the  letters  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in 
which  he  exhorted  the  Chians  to  recal  their  exiles. 
In  what  year  Theopompus  quitted  Chios  with  his 
father  is  uncertain ;  but  we  know  that  before  he 
left  his  native  country,  he  attended  the  school  of 
rhetoric  which  Isocrates  opened  at  Chios,  and  that 
he  profited  so  much  by  the  lessons  of  his  great 
master  as  to  be  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the 
most  distinguished  of  all  his  scholara.     Ephorus 
the  historian  was  a  fellow-student  with  him,  but 
was  of  a  very  different  character ;  and  Isocrates 
used  to  say  of  them,  that  Theopompus  needed  the 
bit  and  Ephorus  the  spur.     In  consequence  of  the 
advice  of  Isocrates,  Theopompus  did  not  devote 
his  oratorical  powers  to  the  pleading  of  causes,  but 
gave  his  chief  attention  to  the  study  and  composi- 
tion of  history.     Like  his  master  Isocrates,  how- 
ever, he  composed  many  orations  of  the  kind,  called 
Epideitic  by  the  Greeks,  that  is,  speeches  on  set 
subjects  delivered  for  display,  such  as  eulogiums 
upon  states  and  individuals.     Thus  in  352  he 
contended  at  Halicamassus  with  Naucrates  and 
his  master  Isocrates  for  the  prize  of  oratory,  given  by 
Artemisia  in  honour  of  her  husband,  and  gained  the 
Tictory.     On  his  return  to  Chios  in  333,  Theo- 
pompus, who  was  a  man  of  great  wealth  as  well 
a«  learning,  naturally  took  an  important  position 
in  the  state ;  but  his  vehement  temper,  and  his 
support   of  the   aristocratical   party,  soon  raised 
against  him  a  host  of  enemies.     Of  these  one  of 
the  most  formidable  was  the  sophist  Theocritus. 
As  long  as  Alexander  lived,  his  enemies  dared  not 
take  any  open  proceedings  against  Theopompus ; 
and  even  after  the  death  of  the  Macedonian  mo- 
narch, he  appears  to  have  enjoyed  for  some  years 
the  protection  of  the  royal  house.     Theopompus 
was  supported  by  Alexander,  and  after  his  death 
by  the  royal  house;   but  he  was  eventually  ex- 
Palled  from  Chios  as  a  disturber  of  the  public 
peace,  and  fled  to  Egypt  to  Ptolemy,  about  305, 
being  at  the  time  75  years  of  age.     We  are  in- 
Jormed  that  Ptolemy  not  only  refused  to  receive 
iheoponipus,  but  would  even  have  put  him   to 
aeath  as  a  dangerous  buaybody,  had  not  lome  of 
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his  friends  interceded  for  his  li£p.  Of  his  for.Vfr 
fate  we  have  no  particulan.  Noitt  of  the  vcrki 
of  Theopomptu  have  come  down  to  us,  but  iat 
following  were  his  chief  worics :  1.  *EXAi|rwoi  ur-r- 
piax  or  Svrro^it  *£\Ai}yuwi%  A  fftstory  t/Gr^rv^ 
in  12  books,  which  waa  a  continuatioQ  of  the  lisr 
tory  of  Thucydides.  It  commenced  in  a.  c  411. 
at  the  point  where  the  history  of  ThQcjdii>^ 
breaks  o^  and  emlMaced  a  period  of  17  Tram 
down  to  the  battle  of  Cnidus  in  394.  2.  ttAirTia. 
also  called  'Iirropjcu  (kbt*  d^oxk")^  7%e  Htsi'jy  f 
Philip^  fither  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  58  » k.'. 
from  the  commencement  of  his  reigti  360,  to  !i} 
death  336.  Thia  work  contained  oumerjus  d~ 
gressions,  which  in  &ct  formed  the  greater  ^t 
of  the  whole  work ;  so  that  Philip  V.|  king  <f 
Macedonia,  was  able,  by  omitting  them  scd  > 
taining  only  what  belonged  to  the  proper  Fub;^''^ 
to  reduce  the  work  from  58  books  to  16.  SI  i 
the  58  books  of  the  origiital  w^ork  were  ert3Dt:i 
the  9th  centary  of  the  Christian  aera,  and  rsr 
read  by  Photius,  who  has  preeerred  an  abftrs-:  : 
the  1 2th  book.  3.  Orationa^  which  were  c:i>'^~ 
Panegyrics,  and  what  the  Greeks  oiled  1*.^" 
XcvTurol  X&yoi,  Of  the  latter  kind  one  of  '■:^ 
most  celebrated  was  addressed  to  Alexaiuief  a 
the  state  of  Chioa.  Theopompus  is  praiard  :r 
ancient  writers  for  his  diligence  and  sfcunt^j: 
but  is  at  the  same  time  said  to  have  taken  m^ 
pleasure  in  blaming  than  in  commending;  i^^ 
many  of  his  judgments  respecting  events  asd  ci»- 
racters  were  expressed  with  auch  acrimony  r-i 
severity  that  several  of  the  ancient  writers  iy^^ 
of  his  malignity,  and  call  him  a  reviler.  T'-^ 
style  of  Theopompus  was  formed  on  the  mode!  i 
Isocrates,  and  possessed  the  characteristic  ik'^ 
and  defects  of  his  master.  It  was  pure,  clar.s:i 
elegant,  but  deficient  in  vigour,  loaded  with  ons- 
ment,  and  in  general  too  artificiaL  The  be$:  c- 
lections  of  the  fragments  of  Theopompus  an*  If 
Wichers,  Lugd.  Bat.  1829,  and  by  C.  and  Ts-i 
Miiller  in  the  Fragmenta  Hisioricorum  Graex^'^^ 
Paris,  1841.  —  3.  An  Athenian  comic  poet,  oi  o*- 
Old,  and  also  of  the  Middle  Comedy,  was  the  i^' 
of  TheodectM  or  Theodoma,  or  Tisamenov  He 
wrote  as  late  as  b.  c.  380.  His  extant  6vn:rs3 
contain  examples  of  the  declining  parity  oi  ^ 
Attic  dialect. 

TheozSnlns  (8co(^ior),  a  nnname  of  M-; ' 
and  Hermes.  Respecting  the  festival  of  ^ 
Theoxenia,  see  Did,  f/Antiq.  m.v. 

Then  (e^pa :  Oiipeubr :  Saniorin\  an  n^^ 
in  the  Aegaean  sea,  and  the  chief  of  the  Spo^l^i> 
distant  from  Crete  700  stadia,  and  35  Kon^ 
miles  S.  of  the  iaUnd  of  los.  It  is  descriW  br 
Strabo  as  200  stadia  in  circumference,  t«t  ^ 
modem  travellers  as  36  miles,  and  in  figure  exact  r 
like  a  horseshoe.  Thera  is  deariy  of  volc::^.^ 
origin.  It  is  covered  at  the  preeent  dsy  i^'^ 
pumice-stone ;  and  the  rocks  are  burnt  a:i^ 
scorched.  It  is  said  to  have  been  formed  bf 
clod  of  earth  thrown  from  the  ship  AigOi  ^\  ^ 
have  received  the  name  of  Calliste,  when  it  tir"* 
emerged  from  the  sea.  Therasia,  a  small  'v^^^ 
to  the  W.,  and  called  at  the  present  day  br  tn^ 
same  name,  was  torn  away  from  Then  by  son^' 
volcanic  convulsion.  Thera  is  nid  to  have  biH-n 
originally  inhabited  by  Phoenidaas,  hot  i>'^ 
afterwards  colonised  by  LacedaemoniaDi  and  .M- 
nyans  of  Lemnot  under  the  guidance  of  the  S^'^^ 
Therui  who  gare  hit  name  to  the  ishad.    1^ 


THERAMBO. 

B.  c.  631  Battui  conducted  a  colony  from  Tliera  to 
Africa,  where  he  founded  the  celebrated  city  of 
Cyrene.  Them  remained  faithful  to  the  Spartans, 
and  wni  one  of  the  few  islandi  which  eipouaed 
the  Spartan  cauie  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Peloponneiian  war. 

Thbmmbo  (e«pe(/«f«»,  alio  BfxC^ot),  a  town  of 
Macedonia  on  the  peninsula  Pallene. 

Theramfinef  (8i}/Nift«i^f),  an  Athenian,  mm  of 
nagnon,  waa  a  leading  member  of  the  oligarchical 
government  of  the  400  at  Athens  in  B.  c.  411.  In 
this,  however,  he  doei  not  appear  to  have  occupied 
as  eminent  a  station  as  he  hiaid  hoped  to  fill,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  declaration  of  Alcibiades  and 
of  the  army  at  Samot  against  the  oligarchy  made 
it  evident  to  him  that  its  days  were  numbered. 
Accordingly  he  withdrew  from  the  more  violent 
aristocrats  and  began  to  cabal  against  them  ;  and 
he  subsequently  took  not  only  a  prominent  part  in 
the  deposition  of  the  400,  but  camo  forward  as  the 
accuser  of  Antiphon  and  Archeptolemus,  who  had 
been  his  intimate  friends,  but  whose  death  he  was 
now  the  mean  and  cowardly  instrument  in  pro- 
curing.     At  the  battle  of  Arginusae,  in  406,  The- 
raroenef  held  a  subordinate  command  in  the  Athe- 
nian fleet,  and  he  waa  one  of  those  who,  after  the 
Tietory,  were  commissioned  by  the   generals  to 
repair  to  the  scene  of  action  and  save  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  disabled  galleys  and  their  crews. 
A  storm,  it  is  said,  rendered  the  execution  of  the 
order  impracticable;  yet,  instead  of  trusting  to  Uiis 
as  his  ground  of  defence,  Theramenet  thought  it 
safer  to  divert  the  popular  anger  from  himself  to 
others;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  through 
his  machinations  that  the  6  generals  who  had  re- 
turned to  Athens,  were  condemned  to  death.  After 
the  capture  of  Athens  by  Ljsander,  Theramenes 
was  chosen  one  of  the  Thirty'Tyrants  (404).     He 
endeavoured  to  check  the  tyrannical  proceedings  of 
bis  colleagues,  foreseeing  that  their  violence  would 
\)e  fiital  to  the  permanence  of  their  power.     His 
opposition,  however,  had  no  effect  in  restraining 
them,  but  only  induced  the  desire  to  rid  themselves 
of  so  troublesome  an  associate,  whose  former  con- 
duct moreover  had  shown  that  no  political  party 
eould  depend  on  him,  and  who  had  earned,  by  his 
trimming,   the  nickname   of  KdSopwot,  —  a  boot 
which  might  be  worn  on   either  foot.     He  was 
therefore  accused  by  Critias  before  the  council  as  a 
traitor,  and  when  his  nominal  judges,  favourably 
impressed  by  hia  able  defence,  exhibited  an  evident 
disposition  to  acquit  him,  Critias  introdnced  into 
the  chamber  a  number  of  men  armed  with  daggers, 
and  deckred  that,  as  all  who  were  not  included  in 
the  privileged  Three  Thousand  might  be  put  to 
death  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  Thirty,  he  struck 
the  name  of  Theramenes  out  of  that  list,  and  con- 
demned him  with  the  consent  of  all  his  colleagues. 
Theramenes  then  rushed  to  the  altar,  which  stood 
in  the  council-chambe^,  but  was  dragged  from  it 
and  carried  off  to  execution.    When  he  had  drunk 
the  hemlock,  he  dashed  out  tho  last  drops  from  the 
cup,  exclaiming,  **  This  to  the  health  of  the  lovely 
Critias!**      Both  Xenophon  and  Cicero  express 
their  admiration  of  the  equanimitr  which  be  dis- 
played in  his  hut  hour ;  but  surely  such  a  feeling 
u  sadly  out  of  place  when  directed  to  such  a  man. 
ThlnpilM  (6«p«hrva<,  also  Btpdnni^  Dor.  8«- 
pdwra :  OfporraTos).    L  A  town  in  Laconica,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Eurotas,  and  a  little  above 
Sparta.     It  received  ita  namt  from  Thernpne, 
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daughter  of  Lelex,  and  is  celebrated  in  mythology 
as  the  birth-place  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  con- 
tained temples  of  these  divinities  as  well  as  temples 
of  Menelaus  and  Helen,  both  of  whom  were  said 
to  be  buried  here.  ^  2.  A  town  in  Boeotia,  on  the 
road  from  Thebes  to  the  Asopus. 
Thiraf.  [Thxra.] 
Tliir&al&.    [Thbra.] 

Thbiolte  (eripiicX^s),  a  Corinthian  potter,  whcia 
works  obtained  such  celebrity  that  they  became 
known  throughout  Greece  by  the  name  of  SupC- 
KKtta  (sc.  woT^pm)  or  K6\ut§s  SripacKtlat  (or  -cu), 
and  these  names  were  applied  not  only  to  cups  of 
earthenware,  but  also  to  those  of  wood,  glass,  gold, 
and  silver.  Some  scholars  make  Thericles  a  con- 
temporary of  Aristophanes  ;  but  othen  deny  the 
existence  of  Thericles  altogether,  and  contend  that 
the  name  of  these  vases  is  a  descriptive  one,  derived 
from  the  figures  of  animals  {^pia)  with  which 
they  were  adorned. 

thenna  {%^pvm :  ^piMuot\  a  town  in  Mace- 
donia, afterwaids  called  Thessalonlca  [Thiksa- 
lonica],  situated  at  the  N.  £.  extremity  of  a 
I  great  gulf  of  the  Aegaean  sea,  lying  between 
Thessaly  and  the  peninsula  Chalcidice,  and  called 
Thernudeni  or  lliennaaiu  Binns  (etpfuuot 
K^Airof),  from  the  town  at  ita  head.  This  gulf 
was  also  called  Macedonicus  Sinus  :  its  modem 
name  is  Gnlf  of  Salomki, 

Thermae  (B/p^ai),  a  town  in  Sicily,  built  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Himera,  after  the  destruction 
of  the  latter  city  by  the  Carthaginiani*  For  details 
see  HiMSKA. 
Thermaleiu  Siniu.  [Thxkma.] 
Therm5don  {B*piMv¥ :  Tkermek),  a  river  of 
Pontns,  in  the  district  of  Themiscyra,  the  reputed 
country  of  the  Amazons,  rises  in  a  mountain  called 
Amaaonius  M.  (and  still  Mamm  Dapk),  near 
Phanaroea,  and  fells  into  the  sea  about  30  mites 
E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Iris,  after  a  short  course, 
but  with  so  large  a  body  of  water,  that  its  breadth, 
according  to  Xenophon,  was  3  plethra  (above  300 
feet),  and  it  was  navigable.  At  its  mouth  waa 
the  city  of  Themiscyra ;  and  there  is  still,  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  month  of  the  Tkermak,  a  pkoe  of 
the  same  name,  Tlurmek, 

ThermSpj^lae,  often  called  simply  Pylae  (6«p. 
fionJAai,  nSxeu),  that  is,  the  Hot  Gate$  or  the 
Gaiety  a  celebrated  pass  leading  from  Thessaly 
into  Locris.  It  lay  between  Mt.  Oeta  and  an 
inaccessible  morass,  forming  the  edge  of  the  Malio 
Gulfl  At  one  end  of  the  pass,  close  to  Anthela, 
the  mountain  approached  so  close  to  the  morsss  aa 
to  leave  room  for  only  a  single  carriage  between ; 
this  narrow  entrance  formed  the  W.  gate  of  Ther- 
mopylae. About  a  mile  to  the  E.  the  mountain 
again  approached  close  to  the  sea,  near  the  Locrian 
town  of  Alpeni,  thus  forming  the  E.  gate  of  Ther- 
mopylae. The  space  between  these  2  gate*  waa 
wider  and  more  open,  and  was  distinguished  by 
its  abundant  flow  of  hot  springs,  which  were  sacred 
to  Hercules:  hence  the  name  of  the  place.  Ther- 
mopylae was  the  only  pass  by  which. an  enemy 
can  penetrate  from  northern  into  southern  Greece ; 
whence  its  great  importance  in  Grecian  history. 
It  is  especlAiIy  celebrated  on  acmunt  of  the  heroic 
defence  of  Leonidas  and  the  300  Spartans  against 
the  mighty  host  o/  Xerxes;  and  they  only  fell 
through  the  Persians  having  discovered  a  path 
over  the  mountains,  and  thus  being  enabled  to 
attack  the  Greeks  in  the  rear.    This  mountain 
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IMth  tnmmtMtd.  fron  the  neighbooilMMid  of 
Tnchia»  ateended  the  gorge  of  the  river  Aaopue 
•imI  the  hill  celled  Anopeee,  then  croiaed  the  oeet 
of  Oete,  and  deteended  in  the  rev  of  Thermopylae 
near  the  town  of  AlpenL 

Thermnm  or  Hmtiiia  {e4pfto¥  or  rh  94pfaa\, 
a  town  of  the  Aetoliane  near  Stratus,  with  warm 
mineral  ipringt,  wae  r^arded  for  tome  time  at 
the  eapital  of  the  coontiy,  eince  it  wae  the  place 
of  meeting  of  the  Aetolian  confederacy. 

Tharmva,  IQiiftdQI.  L  Q.,  aerved  under  Scipio 
ae  tribunni  militom  in  the  war  against  Hannibal 
in  Africa  in  ■>  c.  902 ;  was  tribune  of  the  plebt 
301 ;  cumle  aedile  1 97 ;  and  praetor  196,  when  he 
carried  on  war  with  great  success  in  nearer  Spain. 
He  was  consul  in  19S,  and  carried  on  war  against 
the.Ligurians  in  this  and  the  2  following  years. 
On  his  return  to  Rome  in  190,  a  triumph  was  re- 
fused him,  through  the  influence  of  M.  Cato,  who 
deliTered  on  the  occasion  his  two  orations  intitled 
Ik  dte&m  Hammibmt  and  De/aUu  Payiiit.  Thermus 
was  killed  in  188,  while  fighting  under  Cn.  Manlius 
Vttlso  against  the  Thradans.  -« 2.  IL,  propraetor 
in  81,  accompanied  L.  Murena,  Sullali  legate,  into 
Asia.  Thermus  was  engaged  in  the  si^  of  My> 
tilene,  and  it  was  under  him  that  Julius  Caesar 
senred  his  first  campaign,  and  gained  his  first 
laurels.  ^  3.  Q^  propraetor  51  and  50  in  Asia, 
where  he  received  many  letters  from  Cicero,  who 
praises  his  administration  of  the  province.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he  espoused  the  aide 
of  Pompey. 

ThMa  (e^pwy),  tyrant  of  Agrigentnm  in  Sicily, 
was  the  son  of  Aenesidemus,  and  descended  from 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  fiunilies  in  his  native  city. 
He  obtained  the  supreme  power  about  b.  a  488, 
and  retained  it  till  his  death  in  472.  He  conquered 
Himera  in  482,  and  united  this  powerful  city  to 
his  own  dominions.  He  was  in  close  alliance  with 
Gelon,  ruler  of  Syracuse  and  Oela,  to  whom  he 
had  given  his  dauffhter  Demarete  in  marriage ; 
and  he  shared  with  Oelon  in  the  great  victory 
gained  over  the  Carthaginians  in  480.  On  the 
death  of  Gelon  in  478,  Theron  espoused  the  cause 
of  Polyxelus,  who  had  been  driven  into  exile  1^ 
his  brother  Hieron.  Theron  raised  an  army  for 
the  purpoee  of  reinstating  him,  but  hostilities  were 
prevented,  and  a  peace  concluded  between  the  two 
sovereigns. 

Thanaadtt  (O^pravSpesX  son  of  Polynices  and 
Argia,  and  one  of  the  Epigoni,  was  married  to 
Demonassa,  by  whom  he  became  the  iather  of 
Tiaamenus.  He  went  with  Agamemnon  to  Troy, 
and  was  slain  in  that  expedition  by  Telephus. 
His.  tomb  was  shown  at  Elaea  in  Mysia,  where 
sacri6ces  were  offered  to  him.  Virgil  {Aem,  ii.  261) 
enumerates  Thtfsander  among  the  Greeks  concealed 
in  the  wooden  horse.  Homer  does  not  mention 
him. 

ThadtM  (etprfnif),  son  of  Agrius,  the  most 
deformed  and  impudent  talker  among  the  Greeks 
at  Truy.  According  to  the  later  poets  he  was  killed 
by  Achilles,  because  he  had  ridiculed  him  for  la- 
menting the  death  of  Pentheailea,  queen  of  the 
Amaxons. 

Thaaaw  (ei^e^^),  the  great  legendary  hero  of 
Attica,  was  the  son  of  Aegeus,  king  of  Athens, 
and  of  Aethra,  the  daughter  of  Pittheus,  king  of 
Troeteo.  He  was  brought  up  at  TroeKu;  and 
when  he  reached  maturity,  he  took,  by  his  mother's 
dini'tions,  the  sword  and    sandals,  the  tokens 
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which  had  been  left  by  Aegnsu  sad  preeeeird  *.s 
Athena.     Eager  to  caudate  Huisiia,  he  vent  W 
land,  displaying  kia  pcowees  by  destroyi&f;  ^. 
robben  and  monBten  that  iaSuttA  the  ooeBar. 
Periphetes,  Sinis,  Pkaea  the  CnBBy«oia&  ist, 
Sciron,  Cercyon,  and  Proousses  Ml  bebie  hs 
At  Athens  he  waa  immediately  seeognisBd  ^ 
Medea,  who  laid  a  plot  for  peiseamg  him  u  » 
banquet  to  which  he  waa  invited,    i^  Bicim  t 
the  sword  which  he  eairied,  Tbeieas  was  k&c 
nised  by  Ac^gens,  acknowledged  as  his  bod.  »d 
declared  his  snoeeseor.     The  sons  of  Pslbs«  u  j 
disappointed  in  their  hopes  of  snnrefding  te  ct 
throne,  attempted  to  aecure  the  laiof  ion  br  r  > 
lence,  and  declared  war ;  but,  being  betnvcd  '• 
the  herald  Leos,  were  destroyed.    The  optsn  • 
the  Manthoniaa  bull,  which  had  Wag  Istd  v».' 
the  surrounding  country,  waa  the  next  ezpbit 
Theseus.      After  this  Theeens  went  ef  bit  m- 
aocord  as  one  of  the  7  yontha,  whom  the  Atbesaj 
were  obliged  to  send  every  year,  with  7  bi;:'!^ 
to  Crete,  in  order  to  be  devoored  by  the  Mic^ar 
When  they  arrived  at  Crete,' Aiiadne,  the  daact; ' 
of  Minos,  became  enamoured  of  Theeea%  u^r-' 
vided  him  with  a  sword  with  which  he  lirs  -- 
Minotaur,  and  a  due  of  thread  by  whiek  he  fac 
his  way  out  of  the  labyrinth.     Havii^  eieCK '  • 
object,  Theseus  sailed  away,  canyiag  off  Aiair 
There  were  various  acooonu  about  Aris^ ;  - 
according  to  the  genersl  acooant  Theseus  sbas^ie-: 
her  in  the  ishind  of  Nazoa  on  his  «aj  '^  -^ 
[Ariaans.]    He  was  geoenDy  believed  o  b 
had  by  her  two  sons,  Ooiopion  and  Sti^thf.  > 
the  vessel  in  which  Theaena  sailed  ipprai:*'- 
Attica,  he  neglected  to  hoiat  the  white  ssJ,  «•- ' 
was  to  have  been  the  signal  of  the  sacceH  d  •> 
expedition  ;  whereupon  Aegens,  thinking  tba:'< 
son  had  perished,  threw  himself  into  (Ik  »^ 
[AaQBUi.]    Theseus  thus  became  kinc  of  A^^ 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  advcstsm ' 
Theseus  was  his  expedition  against  the  kaai^ 
He  is  said  to  have  assailed  them  belbre  ikj  s^ 
recovered  from  the  attack  of  Hercules,  and  k-  ta-^ 
carried  off  their  queen  Antiope.     The  Ansr^ ' 
their  turn   invaded  Attica,  and  penettit«4  z> 
Athens  itself;  and  the  final  battle  in  which  TW> 
overcame  them  was  fooght  in  the  very  ve^  ' 
the  city.     By  Antiope  Theeeua  was  mid  tu  b* 
had  a  son  named  Hippolytns  or  DcmophoAw  ^ 
•after  her  death  to  have  married  Phaedra  [Hir^ 
LYTUS,  Phabora J.    Thcaeus  figures  in  ii^  ^ 
the  great  heroic  expeditions.     He  was  one  of  '."* 
Argonauts  (the  anachronism  of  the  sttespt  > 
Medea  to  poison  him  does  not  seem  to  last  1k^ 
noticed);  he  joined  in  the  Calydoniaa  bsnt.^* 
aided  Adiastos  in  recovering  the  bodies  rf  tt« 
slain  before  Thebes.    He  contracted  a  dose  ^■^ 
ship  with  Pirithons,  and  aided  him  and  tW  1^ 
pithae  against  the  Centonra.    With  the  uie^^ 
of  Pirithous  he  carried  off  Helen  fr«  Sfaiti  v^ ' 
she  was  quite  a  girl,  and  placed  her  at  Apbl^*^^ 
under  the  care  of  Aethra.     In  return  he  uk.« 
Pirithous  in  his  attempt  to  csiry  offPen^^^' 
from  the  lower  worid.     Pirithoos  perished  la  ^ 
enterprise,  and  Theseus  was  kept  in  hsid  dajv>' 
until  he  was  delivered  by  Hcfcalea    Ifeso^sr 
Castor  and  Pnllux  invaded  Attica,  aad  cstrirt  v5 
Helen  aad  Aethra,  Acadenms  having  isftnsed  u? 
brotheiB  where  they  wen  to  ha  fsaad  [hc^^ 
M us].    Menectheus  also  endaavaoed  te  incii'  ^ 
people  against  Theseus,  who  m  kii  Rtn  <«^ 
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hmutU  nnaUe  to  le-ettabliili  hit  authority,  and 
retired  to  Scyroa,  when  he  met  with  a  treaeheroui 
deetb  at  the  hands  of  Lycomedee.    The  departed 
hero  wu  believed  to  hare  appealed   to  aid  the 
Athenians  at  the  battle  of  Marathon.    In  469  the 
bonei  of  Theaeut  were  discovered  by  Cinon  in 
ScjnWf  and  brought  to  Athens,  when  they  were 
deposited  in  a  temple  (the  Tkramm)  eraeted  in 
honour  of  the  henk    A  considerable  part  of  this 
temple  still  remaina,  foming  one  of  the  moat  inter- 
esting  moniunents  of  Athens.  A  festival  in  benoor 
of  Theseus  was  eelehiated  on  the  ftth  day  of  each 
month,  especially  on  the  8th  of  Pyanepsion. — 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Theseus  is  a  porely 
legendary  personage.     Nevertheless,  in  later  times 
the  Athenians  came  to  regard  him  as  the  author  of 
a  very  important  poUtiMl   revofaitiQa  in  Attica. 
Before  his  time  Attica  had  been  broken  np  into  12 
petty  independent  states  or  townships,   aduiow- 
ledging  no  head,  and  connected  only  by  a  federal 
union.     Theseos  abolished  the  separate  govern- 
ments, and  erected  Athens  into  the  capital  of  a 
single  commonwealth.    The  firatival  of  the  Pana- 
thenaea  was  instituted  to  eooBmemomta  this  im- 
portMit  revelation.    Thsaens  is  said  to  have  esta- 
blished a  constitntional  government,  retaining  in 
his  own  hands  only  certain  definite  poarers  and 
functions.    He  is  further  said  to  have  distributed 
the  Athenian  eitisens  into  the  3  classss  of  Eupa- 
tridae,  Oeomorl,  and  Demiargi     It  would  be  a 
vain  task  to  attsmpt  to  decide  whether  there  is 
any  historical  basis  for  the  lagends  about  Theseus, 
and  still  more  so  to  oideavour  to  separate  the  his- 
torical from  the  legendary  in  what  lias  been  pre- 
served.   The  Theseus  of  the  Athenians  was  a  hero 
who  fought  the  Amaaons,  and  slew  the  llinotaur, 
Mid  earned  off  Helen.  A  personage  who  should  be 
nothing  more  than  a  wise  king,  consolidating  the 
Athenian  commonwealth,  however  postAU  his  ex- 
istence might  be,  would  have  no  kiMoneal  reality. 
The  connection  of  Theseus  with  Poseidon,  the  na- 
tional deity  of  the  Ionic  tribea,  his  coming  from 
tfa«  Ionic  town  Troeacn,  forciag  his  way  through  the 
Isthmus  into  Attica,  and  establishing  the  Isihmia 
as  an  Ionic  Panegyris,  rather  suggest  that  Theeens 
is.  At  least  in  part,  the  mythological  lepreosntative 
<if    an   Ionian    immigrstion  into  Attica,  which, 
adding  perhaps  to  the  strength  and  importance  of 
looian  settlers  already  in  the  country,  might  easily 
hare  led  to  that  political  aggregation  of  the  dis- 
jointed elements  of  the  state  which  is  assigned  to 
Thoseus. 

XlicfmlA  or  IhamApUrM  (Ot^Aiia,  es^^ie^- 
pofU  that  is,  **  the  law-giver.**  a  surname  of  De- 
meter  and  Persephone,  in  haaoor  of  whom  the 
J'hrMmcpkona  were  celebcated  at  Athens  in  the 
naonth  of  Pyanepsion. 

TbMpUa  or  IlMfpi*  (eenr«<a(,  esowml,  etfo'- 
ir«<a«  Biffwia :  Osrrif ^t,  es#irid9ns,  Thespienab : 
J'Jremo  or  Rimoka$in>)^  an  ancient  town  in  fioeotia 
on  the  S.  £.  slope  of  Mt  Heliooa,  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  Crissacan  OulC  Its  inhabitants 
d  id  not  follow  the  example  of  the  other  Boeotian 
towns  in  submitting  to  Aarxes,  and  a  number  of 
them  bravely  fought  under  Leenidaa  at  Ther- 
tnopjiae,  and  periled  with  the  Bpartana,  Their 
rtty  waa  burnt  to  the  ground  by  the  Penriaas,  but 
M>'aa  subsequently  rebuilt.  In  the  Pelopenacaian 
arar  the  Thebans  made  thcnuelvea  masters  of  the 
savrn.  At  Thespiae  was  praserved  the  eelebcated 
Luirble  atataa  of  Krot  by  Praxiteles,  who  had 
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given  it  to  Phryne,  by  whom  it  was  presented  to 
her  native  town.  [PaAxrrsLis.]  From  the 
vicinity  of  the  town  to  Mt.  Helicon  the  Mnses  are 
called  Tkajriadm^  and  Helicon  itself  is  named  the 
T%eifda  rupm. 

Thaipii  (e^ewif  X  the  oelebrated  fiither  of  Oivek 
tragedy,  was  a  contemporary  of  Pisistmtus,  and  a 
native  of  Icarus,  one  of  the  demi  in  Attica,  where 
the  worship  of  Dionysus  had  long  prevailed.  The 
alteration  made  by  Thespis,  and  which  gave  to  the 
old  tragedy  a  new  and  drsmatic  chancter,  was 
very  simple  but  very  important  He  introduced 
an  actor,  for  the  sake  of  giving  rest  to  the  chonis, 
and  independent  of  it,  in  which  capacity  he  pro- 
bably appeared  himself^  taking  various  parts  in  the 
same  piece,  under  various  disguises,  which  he  was 
enabled  to  assume  by  means  of  the  linen  masks, 
the  invention  of  which  is  ascribed  to  him.  The 
first  rspresentation  of  Thespis  was  in  b.  c;  595. 
For  further  details  see  Diet  o/AnHq.  mTi,7Vapoedia, 
TlMapIni  (e^^viot),  son  of  Erechtheus,  who, 
according  to  some,  founded  the  town  of  Thespiae 
in  Boeotia.  His  descendants  are  called  TAee- 
piadtae. 

TbaqprM  (eewpwroO,  a  people  of  Epiras, 
inhabiting  the  district  called  afler  them  Tliat- 
prttlA  (e««vp«r<o)  orTbatprMii  (et^rpwrif), 
which  extended  along  the  coast  from  the  Am- 
brscian  gulf  N.-wards  as  far  as  the  river  Thyami*, 
and  inlttnd  as  far  as  the  territory  of  the  MolossL 
The  &  B.  part  of  the  country  on  the  coast,  from 
the  river  Acheron  to  the  Ambrscian  gulf,  was 
called  Caseopaea  from  the  town  Cassope,  and  is 
soBMtimes  reckoned  a  distinct  district  The  Thes- 
proti  were  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Epirus, 
and  are  said  to  have  derived  their  name  from 
Thesprotns,  the  loo  of  Lycaon.  They  were  Pe- 
laagians,  and  their  country  was  one  of  the  chief 
seats  of  the  Pelasgic  nation.  Here  was  the  oracle 
of  Dodona,  the  great  centre  of  the  Pelasgic  wor- 
ship. From  Thesprotia  issusd  the  Thessalians, 
who  took  possession  of  the  country  afterwards 
called  Thessaly.  In  the  historical  period  the 
Thesprotians  vrere  a  people  of  small  importance, 
having  become  subject  to  the  kings  of  the  Mo- 
lossiaas. 

ThawilTa  (e«9MiA(a  or  etrraXfa :  B9C<nKSs 
or  0erTa^dff),  the  largest  division  of  Greece,  was 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Cambunian  mountains, 
which  separated  it  from  Macedonia ;  on  the  W. 
by  Mt.  Pindus,  which  separated  it  from  Epirus  ; 
on  the  E.  by  the  Aegacan  sea  ;  and  on  the  8.  by 
the  Maliac  gulf  and  Mt  Oeta,  which  separated  it 
from  Locris,  Phods  and  Aetolia.  Thessaly  Proper 
is  a  vast  plain  lying  between  the  Csjnbunian 
mountains  on  the  N.  and  Mt  Othrys  on  the  $., 
Mt  Pindus  on  the  W.,  and  Mts.  Ossa  and  Pelion 
on  the  £.  It  is  thus  shut  in  on  every  side  by 
mountain  barriers,  broken  only  at  the  N.  E.  comer 
by  the  valley  and  defile  of  Tempo,  which  separstes 
Ossa  from  Olvmpus,  and  is  the  only  road  through 
which  an  invader  can  enter  Thessaly  from  the  N. 
This  plain  is  drained  by  the  river  PenCus  and  its 
affluents,  and  is  said  to  have  been  originally  a  vast 
lake,  the  waters  of  which  were  afterwards  carried 
off  through  the  vale  of  Tempo  by  some  sodden 
convulsion,  which  rent  the  rocks  of  thb  valley 
asunder.  The  hdce  of  Neatomit  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Ossa,  and  that  of  Botbeit  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Pelion, 
ars  suppossd  to  have  been  remains  of  this  vast 
lake.    In  addition  to  the  plaia  already  described 
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there  were  2  other  di»trict«  indoded  under  the 
ffeneral  name  of  Thetnlj :  one  called  Magnesia, 
being  a  long  narrow  strip  of  country,  extending 
along  the  coait  of  the  Aej^ean  lea  from  Tempe  to 
the  Pagataeaa  gnlf,  and  boanded  on  the  W.  by 
Mti.  Osia  and  Olympot ;  and  the  other  being  a 
long  narrow  vale  at  the  extreme  S.  of  the  coua- 
try,  lying  between  Mil.  Othryi  and  Oeta,  and 
drained  by  the  ziTer  SperchCiu.  Themly  is  said 
to  have  been  originally  known  l^  the  namea  c^ 
Fyria,  A^momia  and  AeUii,  The  two  former 
appeUationi  belong  to  mythology ;  the  latter  refen 
to  the  period  whm  the  coantiy  wat  inhabited  by 
Aeolians,  who  were  afterwarda  expelled  from  the 
country  by  the  Thetaalianf  abont  60  yean  after 
the  Trojan  war.  The  Theeaaliana  are  laid  to  have 
come  from  Theiprotia ;  but  at  what  period  their 
name  became  the  name  of  the  country  cannot  be 
determined.  It  does  not  occur  in  Homer,  who 
only  mention!  the  MTeral  prindpalitiei  of  which  it 
wat  composed,  and  does  not  give  any  general  ap- 
pellation to  the  country.  Thesialy  was  divided 
in  very  early  times  into  4  districts  or  tetntchies, 
a  division  which  we  still  find  subsisting  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  These  distrku  were  He$ti' 
aeoti$,  ttla^wtU^  TkutaliaiU  and  Phthiotia.  They 
comprised,  however,  only  the  great  Thessalian 
plain  ;  and  besides  them,  we  find  mention  of  4 
other  districts,  vis.  Magnuiay  DolofriOj  Oetaea^  and 
MaltM.  Thus  there  were  8  districts  altogether. 
Perrhaebia  was,  properly  speaking,  not  a  district, 
since  Perrhaebi  was  the  name  of  a  Pelasgic  people 
settled  in  Hestiaeotis  and  Pelasgiotis.  [Put- 
RHASBi.]  1.  HsitiaeStU  ('E^iaiwrit  or  *Lart^ 
wrir),  inhabited  by  the  Hettiania^  {^Emuuerrai 
or  *E(m^ai),  the  N.  W.  part  of  Tfaessaly,  boanded 
on  the  N.  by  Macedonia,  on  the  W.  by  Epirus, 
on  the  E.  by  Pelasgiotis  and  on  the  &  by  Thes- 
saliotis:  the  Peneus  may  be  said  in  general  to 
have  formed  its  S.  limiL  — 8.  PelugiStu  (n«. 
Aiuryiarrir)  inhabited  by  the  PdaagiUa^  (tlfAao-- 
ytStrtu\  the  E.  part  of  the  Thessalian  plain,  was 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Macedonia,  on  the  W.  by 
Hestiaeotis,  on  the  E.  by  Magnesia  and  on  the 
S.  by  the  Sinus  Pagasaeus  and  Phthiotis.  The 
name  shows  that  it  was  originally  inhabited  by 
Pelasgians ;  and  one  of  the  chief  towns  in  the 
district  was  Larissa,  which  was  of  Pelaagic  origin. 
^8.  TheiMliStU  (ec<r<rciXiwris),  the  S.  W.  part 
of  the  Theualian  plain,  so  called  because  it  was 
first  occupied  by  the  Thessalians  who  came  from 
Thesprotia.  It  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Hestiaeotis,  on  the  W.  by  Epirus,  on  the  £. 
by  Pela^otis,  and  on  the  8.  by  Dolopia  and 
Phthiotis.— i.  Phthifitii  (♦eii^ris),  inhabited  by 
the  Pktkidtae  (♦0(«Tai),  the  S.  E.  of  Thessaly, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Thessaliotis  on  the  W.  by 
Dolopia,  on  the  S.  by  the  Sinus  Maliacus,  and  on 
the  £.  by  the  Pagasaean  gait  lu  inhabitants 
were  Achaeans,  and  are  frequently  called  the 
Achaean  Phthiotae.  It  is  in  this  district  that 
Homer  places  Phthia  and  Hellas  Proper,  and  the 
dominions  of  Achilles.  — 6.  Magnfiila  [Mao- 
nbsia].  — 6.  D615pXa  {AoKowia\,  inhabited  by 
the  Dmpet  (A^Aorcf ),  a  small  district  bounded 
on  the  E.  by  Phthiotis,  on  the  N.  by  Thessaliotis, 
on  the  W.  by  Athamania,  and  on  the  S.  by 
Oetaea.  They  were  an  ancient  people,  for  they 
are  not  only  mentioned  by  Homer  as  fighting 

aT?  J"*^?  ^"*  ^^^y  •'•«  ■«»*  deputies  to  the 
Amphictyonic  assembly.  —  t.  OetftM    (Ofraia), 
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inhabited  by  the  Otton  {(AnSm)  and  Aamn 
(AiViayf f ),  a  district  in  the  ipps  nUey  «j  ;k 
Spereheus,  lying  between  Mts.  Othiyi  and  Otx 
and  boanded  on  the  N.  by  Ddopia,  on  the  &W 
Phods,  and  on    the  R  by  Iblis.— 1  lala 
[MALis].^^i«tf9rf  o/ne«d^  TheTheMuini 
as  we  have  already  seen,  wcte  a  ThesffodsB  tnbe. 
Under  the  guidance  of  leaden,  whs  sxe  wd  ?- 
have  been  desoendanta  of  Hcicaks,  they  m^ 
the  W.  part  of  the  covntty,  aftcrvarii  ca^ 
Thessaliotis,  and  drove  ont  or  ndwed  to  tbe 
condition  of  Penestaa  or  bondnea  the  sacs: 
Aeolian  inbabitmita.    The  TheasatisBs  sha«iia 
spread  over  the  other  parts  of  the  onatry.  oc- 
polling  the  Perrhaebi,  Magnetes,  Achsesa  Pkb 
otae,  etc,  to  aobmit  to  their  authsrity  ssd  je 
them  tribute.    The  popnlatioa  of  iWal j,  tk^ 
fore,  consisted,  like  that  of  Lacaoiea,  of  Z  isAw 
classes.  1 .  The  Pcneatac,  whose  coaditioa  wsaaF 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Helots.    %  Tlx  m^ 
people,  corresponding  to  the  Perioed  of  Lsf^'* 
8.  The  Thessalian  conqaenn,  who  akee  h/i  c" 
shan  in  the  public  administiatioa,  sztd  vbi 
lands  were  cultivated  by  the  Penestae.    ¥<tmr 
time  alter  the  conquest,  Tbeasaly  was  gtTci»4  r 
kings  of  the  race  of  Heicolc* ;  bat  the  ksf ' 
power  seems  to  have  been  abolished  in  earijtsa. 
and  the  govenmient  in  the  aqwate  citia  bees? 
oligarchical,  the  power  being  chiely  in  the  ^ 
of  a  few  great  fiamilies  deseended  from  the  ma» 
kings.     Of  these  two  of  the  most  povofiL  ^ 
the  Aleuadae  and  the  Scopadae,  the  kms  < 
whom  ruled  at  Lariaaa,  and  the  latter  st  0»' 
or  Cfannon.     These  noblea  had  vast  cststs  0^ 
tivated  by  the  Penestae ;  they  were  cek^a» 
for  their  hospitali^  and  princely  node  ti  >'* 
and  they  attracted  to  their  courts  masy  <^ ''' 
poets  and  artists  of  southern  Oreeee.    At  as  (^ 
period  the  Thessalians  were  united  mt»»^ 
federate  body.     Each  of  the  4  districts  into  «i.^* 
the  country  was  divided  probably  ttfo^^  ^ 
affiun  by  some  kind  of  prorindal  eoosei ;  i^- 
when  occadon  required,  a  chief  raagistittt  <v 
elected  under  the  name  of  Ih^ta  (T«7«),  ^^^ 
commands  wen  obeyed   by  all  the  4  i^^^ 
His  command  was  of  a  military  rather  tbts  «<  ^ 
dvil  nature,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  appo^-- 
only  in  case  of  war.     We  do  not  know  ^  tf^ 
of  his  constitutional  power  nor  the  tine  ftt  *-  '^ 
he  held  his  office  ;  probably  neither  was  preer' 
fixed,  and  depended  on  the  circnmstaocn  «^^ 
time  and  the  character  of  the  individasL   >'' 
confederal,  however,  was  not  of  much  yo^'^ 
benefit  to  the  Thessalian  people,  and  appc^ ' 
have  been  only  used  by  the  Thessalian  nobif**" 
means  of  cementing  and  maintaining  their  p»*  - 
The  Thessalians  never  became  of  mach  'm^esv^ 
in  Grecian  history.    They  submitted  to  ^  ^' 
sians  cm  their  invasion  of  Greece,  and  tber  tv' 
dsed  no  important  influence  on  Gredso  ■£>-* 
till   after   the   end   of  the  Pelopoimesisfi  ^ 
About  this  time  the  power  of  the  aristo0»^'^ 
families  began  to  dedine,  and  Lyfophroo»  mho^- 
established  himself  as  tyrant  at  Pherae,  t^* 
a  fi>rmidable  oppoaition  te  the  great  an^wn^ 
families,  and  endeavoured  to  extend  bis  f»*^ 
over  all  Thessaly.     His  ambiiioos  scheoes  «^ 
realised  by  Jason  tbe  incoessoi;  and  probs£5 
the  son  of  Lycophron,  who  canaed  biBuelf  \»^ 
elected  Ti^ns  abont  B.C  374.    While  be  h^ 
the  whole  of  ThesMly  was  nuted  m  soe  f^^ 
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power,  and  he  begin  to  aim  at  making  himielf 
muter  of  all  Oreeop.  when  he  wa«  auaaeinated  in 
370.  The  office  of  Tag  a*  became  a  tjnxmj  under 
hu  MicceMon,  Polydome,  Polyphron,  Alexander, 
Tieiphon  and  Lyoophron ;  but  at  length  the  old 
arutocratical  fiuniliet  called  in  the  aatietance  of 
Philip  of  Macedonia,  who  deprived  Lyoophron  of 
Lit  power  in  S5S,  and  rettored  the  ancient  gOTem- 
ment  in  the  different  towna.  The  coontiy,  how- 
ev«fr,  only  changed  maaten ;  for  a  few  yeare  later 
(344)  Philip  made  it  completely  eubject  to  Mace- 
dAiiia,  by  placing  at  the  head  of  the  4  dimione  of 
the  coantry  goTomon  devoted  to  hie  intercate,  and 
probably  memben  of  the  ancient  noble  £uniliee, 
who  had  now  become  little  better  than  hie  vaaiaU. 
From  this  time  Theiialy  remained  in  a  etate  of 
dependence  upon  the  Macedonian  king*,  till  the 
victory  of  T.  Flamininoa  at  Cynoecephalae  in  197 
again  gave  them  a  lemblance  of  independence 
under  the  protection  of  the  Romans. 

ThaMMAaToa  (•fv^aAorfmi),  daughter  of 
Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  by  hie 
wife  or  concubine,  Niceeipolit  of  Pherae.  She  waa 
taken  priaoner  by  Caieander  along  with  Olympiai 
on  the  capture  of  Pydna  in  B.C.  317 ;  and  Caa- 
•ander  embraced  the  opportunity  to  connect  him- 
•elf  with  the  ancient  royal  home  of  Macedonia  by 
marrying  her.  By  Caaaander  the  became  the 
mother  of  3  eona,  Philip,  Antipater,  and  Alex- 
ander ;  and  her  hutband  paid  her  the  honour  of 
conferring  her  name  upon  the  city  of  Theeealonica, 
which  he  founded  on  the  eite  of  the  ancient 
Therma.  [See  below.]  Afier  the  death  of  Cae> 
iander,  Theeaalonica  was  put  to  death  by  her  eon 
Antipater,  295. 

ThiialonlOft  (ettftfiaXerdni,  alio  SwauXwi' 
«fia:  0ttf9'«AorM«^s :  Salomki\  more  anciently 
Therma  {94pfnii  Otp^iaibff),  an  ancient  ci^  in 
Macedonia,  eituated  at  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  the 
binui  Thermaicuib  Under  the  name  of  Therma 
it  waa  not  a  place  of  much  importance.  It  was 
taken  and  occupied  by  the  Athenians  a  short  time 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  (B.C.  432),  but  was  soon  after  restored  by 
them  to  Perdiccas.  It  was  made  an  important 
city  by  Cassander,  who  collected  in  this  place  the 
inbabitanu  of  several  adiacent  towns  (about  b.  c. 
315),  and  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Theeealonica, 
in  honour  of  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Philip  and 
bister  of  Alexander  the  Great.  From  this  time  it 
became  a  huge  and  flourishing  city.  Its  harbour 
was  well  situated  for  commercial  interoonne  with 
the  Uelleapont  and  the  Aegaean  ;  and  under  the 
Romans  it  had  the  additioiud  advantage  of  lying 
on  the  Via  Egnatia,  which  led  from  the  W.  shores 
of  Greece  to  Byaantium  and  the  East  It  was 
visited  by  the  Apostle  Paul^about  a.  d.  53  ;  and 
about  2  years  afterwards  he  addressed  from  (Corinth 
2  epistles  to  his  converts  in  the  city.  Theeealonica 
continued  to  be,  under  the  empire,  one  of  the  most 
important  cities  of  Macedonia  ;  and  at  a  kter  time 
it  became  the  residence  of  the  prefect,  and  the  ca> 
pital,of  the  Illyrian  provinces.  It  is  oelebimied  at 
this  period  on  account  of  the  learful  massacn  of  iu 
inhabitants  by  order  of  Theodoaius,  in  consequence 
of  a  riot  in  which  some  of  the  Koman  officers  had 
been  assassinated  by  the  populace.  (THBOOoaiusi] 

ThMrtlu  (et^^oA^t).  1.  A  Greek  physician, 
Mu  of  Uippooates,  passed  some  of  his  time  at  the 
c^urt  of  Archelans,  king  of  Macedonia,  who  reigned 
i».c.  413—399.     He  was  one  of  the  founden  of 
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the  sect  of  the  Dogmatid,  and  is  sevexml  times 
highly  praised  by  Galen,  who  calls  him  the  most 
eminent  of  the  eons  of  Hippocrates.  He  was  sup- 
posed by  some  of  the  ancient  writers  to  be  the 
author  of  several  of  the  works  that  form  part  of 
the  Hippocratic  Collection,  which  he  might  have 
compiled  from  notes  left  by  his  fitther.— 8.  Also 
a  Greek  physician,  was  a  native  of  Trallc*  in 
Lydia,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  medical  sect 
of  the  Methodic!*  He  lived  at  Rome  in  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Nero,  a.  d.  54 — 6R,  to  whom  he 
addressed  one  of  hia  woiks  ;  and  here  he  died  and 
was  buried,  and  his  tomb  was  to  be  seen  in  Piiny*s 
time  on  the  Via  Appia.  He  considered  himself 
superior  to  all  hia  predeceesors ;  he  asserted  that 
none  of  them  had  contributed  any  thing  to  the 
advance  of  medical  science ;  and  boaated  that  he 
could  himself  teach  the  art  of  healing  in  6  months. 
He  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Galen,  but  always 
in  terms  of  contempt  and  ridicttia.  None  of  bis 
works  are  extant 

ZhMtliif  (0^«Tios),  son  of  Ares  and  Demonice 
or  Androdice,  and,  according  to  others,  son  of 
Agenor  and  grandson  of  Pleuron,  the  king  of 
Aetolia.  He  was  the  £sther  of  Iphidus,  Euippus, 
Plexippus,  Eurypylus,  Leda,  Althaea,  and  Ily- 
permnestim.  His  wife  is  not  the  same  in  all  tr»* 
ditions.  some  calling  her  Lvcippe  or  Laophonte, 
a  daughter  of  Pleuron,  and  others  Deidamla.  The 
patronymic  IlMatiQiiM  is  given  to  his  grandson 
Melenger,  as  well  as  to  his  sons,  and  the  female 
patronymic  ThMtlu,  to  his  daughter  Althaea,  the 
mother  of  Meleager. 

Thetter  (etfrraip),  son  of  Idmon  and  Laothoe, 
and  lather  of  Calchas,  Tbeodymenus,  Loucippcs 
and  Theoiio&  The  patranymic  TluitiMdM  is 
frequently  given  to  his  son  Cialchas. 

ThitU  (9^if ),  one  of  the  daughters  of  Kereus 
and  Doris,  was  the  wife  of  Peleus,  by  whom  she- 
became  the  mother  of  Achilles.  As  a  marine 
divinity,  she  dwelt  like  her  sisters,  the  Nereids, 
in  the  depth  of  the  sea,  with  her  &ther  Nereus. 
She  there  received  Dionysus  on  his  flight  from 
Lycurgus,  and  the  god,  in  his  gratitude,  preeented 
her  with  a  golden  um.  VtThen  Hephaestus  was 
thrown  down  from  heaven,  ho  was  likewise  re* 
ceived  by  Thetis.  She  had  been  brought  up  by 
Heia,  and  when  she  reached  the  age  of  maturity, 
Zeus  and  Heim  gave  her,  against  her  will,  in 
mairiage  to  Peleus.  Poseidon  and  Zeus  himself 
are  said  by  some  to  have  sued  for  her  hand  ;  but 
when  Themis  declared  that  the  son  of  Thetis 
would  be  more  illustrious  than  his  father,  both  gods 
desisted  from  their  suit  Others  state  that  Thetia 
rejected  the  offers  of  Zens,  because  she  had  been 
brought  up  by  Hem;  and  the  god,  to  revenge 
himself^  decreed  that  she  should  marry  a  mortal. 
Chiron  then  infonned  his  friend  Peleus  how  he 
might  gain  possession  of  her,  even  if  she  should 
metamorphose  herself;  for  Thetis,  like  Proteus, 
had  the  power  of  assuming  any  form  she  pleased  ; 
and  she  had  ncoune  to  this  means  of  escaping 
from  Peleus,  but  the  latter  instructed  by  Chiron 
held  the  goddess  fast  till  she  again  sssiimed  her 
proper  form,  and  promised  to  Buury  him.  The 
wedding  of  Peleus  was  honoond  with  the  preeenca 
of  all  the  goda,  with  the  exception  of  Erie  or  Dis- 
cord, who  waa  not  invited,  and  who  avenged  her- 
self by  throwing  among  the  assembled  gods  the 
apple,  which  was  the  source  of  so  much  misery. 
[Faua  J    After  Thetis  had  become  the  mother  of 
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Achillctv  the  beitowvd  upon  Urn  the  tendemt 
cm  and  lore.    [AcHii.x.sa.] 

Xh«ftpSUs  (Oto^voXxt),  a  ktfer  name  fiven  to 
the  city  of  Antioch  in  Syria,  on  account  of  ita  emi^ 
BBDOB  in  Um  early  history  of  Chriatianity. 

Ihtl^rtadpoa  (9c«v  «]p^n»vor.  i.  e.  Um  faoB 
^apod  T  Aof-aak^Uei  ;  Anb.  ffe^MTikiar, 
i  e.  a/bet  <ifaUmB\  a  lofty  nigged  promontory  on 
the  coast  of  Phoenioe,  between  Tripolis  and  Byb- 
loa,  formed  hf  a  spar  of  Lebanon,  and  running  far 
oat  to  sea.  Some  tiETelUn  hare  fiucied  that  tbey 
can  Uace  in  its  side-new  that  nsemblaace  to  a 
human  profile  which  its  name  implies. 

Thimtti  (•coi^ffni:  TUwsa,  Rn.),  a  con- 
sidemble  city  of  N.  Africa,  on  the  frontier  of  No- 
midia  and  Byiaoena,  at  the  centre  of  aeTend  roads. 
It  was  of  compaimtively  late  origin,  and  a  Roman 
colony.  Among  its  recently  discovered  ruins  are 
a  fine  triumphal  arch,  and  the  old  walls  of  the  city, 
the  circuit  of  whioh  was  large  enough  to  have  con- 
tained 40,U00  inhabitants. 

TUa  (6f  la),  daughter  of  Uranus  and  Ge,  one 
of  the  female  Titans,  became  by  Hyperion  the 
mother  of  Helios,  Eos,  and  Selene,  that  is,  she  was 
legarded  as  the  deity  from  whom  all  light  pro- 
ceeded. 

Thilgaphat*  (proU  TM  Afad^  between  MomL 
and  ^Im^^),  a  town  of  Mesopotamia,  near  the 
Tiffris. 

Thiluthft,  a  fort  in  the  S.  of  Mesopotamia,  on 
•n  island  in  the  Euphmtes.  Some  identify  it  with 
Olabus,  and  that  with  the  fort  now  called  2b6iti  or 
Jviba  in  about  34<>  N,  lat. 

TUbm  or  Thlna  (e«Mu,  SimiX  a  chief  city  of 
the  Sjna  1,  and  a  great  emporium  for  the  silk  and 
wool  trade  of  the  extreme  E.  Some  seek  it  on 
the  E.  coast  of  China,  others  on  the  S.  E.  coast  of 
Cochuk  i7aifMi, 

ThSMftmai  (e«ioSi^),  fiither  of  Hylas,  and 
king  of  the  Dryopes. 

Thia  {%isi  9winis\  a  great  city  of  Upper 
Egypt,  capital  of  the  Thinites  Nomos,  and  the 
seat  of  some  of  the  ancient  d3rnMsties.  It  was 
either  the  same  place  as  Abydub  (No.  2.),  or  was 
ao  near  it  as  to  bo  entirely  supplanted  by  Abydus. 
Tbilb«  (Bttffq),  a  beautiful  Babylonian  maiden, 
beloved  by  Pyramus.  The  lovers  living  in  adjoin- 
ing housea,  often  secretly  convened  with  each 
other  through  an  opening  in  the  wall,  as  their 
parents  would  not  sanction  their  marriage.  Once 
tbey  agreed  upon  a  rendesvous  at  the  tomb  of 
Ninus.  Thisbe  arrived  first,  and  while  ahe  was 
waiting  for  Pyiamua,  she  perceived  a  lionesa  which 
had  just  torn  to  pieces  an  ox,  and  took  to  flight. 
While  running  she  lost  her  garment,  which  the 
lioness  aoiled  with  blood.  In  the  mean  time  Py. 
ramus  arrived,  and  finding  her  garment  covered 
with  blood,  he  imagined  that  she  had  been  mur- 
deied,  and  made  away  with  himself  luder  a  mul- 
berry tr(>e,  the  fruit  of  which  henceforth  was  as 
red  as  blood.  Thisbe,  who  afterwards  found  the 
body  of  her  lover,  likewise  kUled  herielt 

Thiabe,  afterwards  TlliabM  (eicrfv,  eicrAu: 
•icftubr,  e«ff ^ :  JToXiosMi),  a  town  of  Boeotia, 
ea  the  borders  of  Phocia,  and  between  Mt.  Helicon 
and  the  Corinthian  gull.  It  was  fiuned  for  its 
number  of  wild  pigeons,  which  are  still  found  in 
abundance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kakoaia. 

ThMt  K%^ia :  evi^odnft),  a  town  in  Aitadia 
en  Mt,  Lxxacus,  called  after  a  nymph  of  the  same 
Munoi 
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Himtll  (6ytovtf :  2bMw,Ba^ncar  AfauomiV 
a  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  en  a  csnal  on  the  L  ui< 
of  the  Mendesian  mouth  of  the  Nile.  It  «n  i 
chief  seat  of  the  woiahip  of  the  god  lleadH 
(the  Egyptias  Psn),  under  the  srisbd  oC  a  ^t; 
and,  aeooiding  to  Jerome,  the  wnd  Thndi  iif&* 
fiee  goat  Jt  was  the  diief  dtj  of  the  NsBa 
Thmultea,  which  vraa  afterwards  anited  with  ux 
Mendesian  Nomos. 

Th&tntia,  a  snnmme  of  the  TsDrisa  Aitoai, 
derived  from  Thoas,  kinj^  of  Taari^ 

TtSku  (eto).  1.  Son  of  Andrsenon  asd  G«ii^ 
was  king  of  Calydon  and  Plenron,  in  Aetalis.  &. 
sailed  with  40  shipa  against  Troy.-«l  Sis  r 
Pionysus  and  Ariadne,  was  kiqg  of  I^tsaoi,  ua 
married  to  Myrina,  by  wboaa  he  became  the  hif 
of  Hypsipyle  and  Sidnna.  When  the  Lobk 
woman  killed  all  the  nneD  in  the  island,  Hjfibf' 
saved  her  £sther  Thopa,  and  cencealed  bin.  Afa» 
wards,  however,  he  waa  diaeovered  hy  the  «tte 
women,  and  killed ;  or,  aooocding  to  otka  »- 
counts,  he  escaped  lo  Tnma,  or  to  the  ishedc 
Oenoji  near  Euboea,  which  waa  henoefrrtfa  aiM. 
Sicinua.  The  patronymic  ThontlBf  is  gtm  » 
Hypsipyle,  as  the  daughte-  of  Thoas.— L  fra* 
Boiysdienes,  and  king  of  Tawis,  mto  vhae  i^ 
minions  Iphigenia  was  carried  by  Artsmii,  vk 
ahe  waa  to  have  been  saiiifind 

IliSiitM  Ifagifttr,  a  zhatoiidan  and  m- 
marian,  who  flonrished  about  4.  lu  ISIO.  He  «e 
a  native  of  Thessakmica,  and  lived  at  the  eosrt « 
the  emperor  Andnmieue  Palaeokgas  L,  v^  ^ 
held  the  offices  of  marshal  (^tyuAr  Q^m>«< 
and  keeper  of  the  archives  (Gboriupiyfag);  ^'^^ 
afterwaids  retired  to  a  monastery,  where  ^  » 
fumed  the  name  of  f%todmims^  and  devoted  bis- 
self  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  Gnck  vH^ 
|Iis  chief  work,  which  baa  come  down  to  si,  J) 
Lmeono/AUie  Wards  JKark 'Akfdtnnf  im* 
Twr  'Arrucmt  *£icAa>a(),  compiled  from  the  vaxi 
of  the  elder  gnmnaariana,  sadi  aa  Phrrotk^ 
Ammonius,  Herodian,  and  Moeria.  The  wmty 
some  value  on  account  of  its  containing  modi  ctf 
the  elder  giammarians,  which  wooid  othernv 
have  been  lost;  but,  when  Thomas  Ataa^-^* 
guides,  he  often  falls  into  the  moat  aecioBs  cm 
The  best  edition  is  by  RitscU,  Balis  Sax.  mi. 
183*2,  8vo. 

Thfirlou  (e^pucev  or  Bopaeit :  Oofiaan^  ^ 
Kc^:  Thanko)  one  of  the  13  ancient  ton*  .^ 
Attica,  and  subsequently  a  demns  beloofinir  le  ^ 
tribe  Acamantis,  was  situated  on  the  S.  £.  0*^* 
little  above  Sunium,  and  waa  fortified  br  tr* 
Athenians  towards  the  dooe  of  the  PeJoponncsia 
wai^  There  are  still  eztenaive  remains  cf'-^ 
andent  town. 

nmmax  (eoppa^r  Poefalfte),  a  mouBtiis  : 
Laconica  N.  E.  of  Sparta,  on  whi^  stood  sce^ 
l»ated  temple  of  Apoilo. 

ThMjfitm  Imu  (ewowfru  Xi^FH'-  GtlM-'^ 
a  lake  in  Armenia  Major,  throogh  which  thr  T^ 
gris  flowa  The  lake,  and  the  aarrouDding  dietzv'- 
also  called  Thosi^tis,  were  both  named  fnm  s  eft 
Thoepia  (e«rrla)  at  the  N.  end  of  the  Iak& 

nurida  (e^^  Ion.  BfffKn,9ftlU%^f^ 
Bpd^  pi.  epv«<'.  Ion.  epfi  and  Bf^,  pL  Sp^ 
Bplfins :  Thxax,  pL  ThraoesX  was  in  earlier  twei 
the  name  of  the  vast  space  of  coiratiy  bonsdcoi  ^^ 
the  N.  by  the  Dannb^  on  the  &  by  the  Propoau 
and  the  Aegaean,  on  the  B.  by  the  Poatm  Etis'D7«. 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  tirer  SuynsB  sad  iM 
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£.-inMfc  of  the  Illyruw  tribea.  It  was  divided  into 
2  pMte  by  Mu  Haemut  (the  BaUouu)^  running 
from  W.  to  £^  and  ■epumting  the  plain  of  the 
lower  Danube  from  the  riven  which  &11  into  the 
Aegaean.  Two  ezteneive  mountain  langee  bruch 
off  from  the  S.  tide  of  Mt  Haemut  ;  one  running 
S.  R  toward*  Constantinople  ;  and  the  other  called 
Rhodope,  E.  of  the  precedinff  one«  and  also  nmning 
in  a  S.  £.-ly  direction  near  the  river  Nestus.  Be- 
tween these  two  ranges  there  are  many  plains, 
which  are  drained  by  the  Hebnis,  the  Urgest  river 
in  Thrace.  At  a  later  time  the  name  Thrace  was 
applied  to  a  mors  limited  extent  of  countiy.  The 
district  between  the  Strymon  and  the  Neatus  was 
addrd  to  Macedonia  by  Philip*  and  was  usually 
called  Macedonia  A  djecta.  [Mackoonia.]  Under 
Attguattts  the  part  of  the  country  N.  of  the  Haemus 
was  made  a  aeparate  Roman  province  under  the 
name  of  Moeau  [Moxsia]  ;  but  the  district  be- 
tween the  Strymon  and  the  Neatua  had  been  pre> 
viously  restored  to  Thmce  by  the  Romans.  The 
Roman  province  of  Thrace  wasaccordingly  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  the  rivci  Neetus,  which  separated  it 
from  Macedonia,  on  the  N.  by  Mt.  Haemus, 
which  divided  it  from  Moesia,  on  the  E.  by  the 
Euxine,  and  on  the  &.  by  the  Propontis  and  Ae- 
gaean. —  Thrace,  in  its  widest  extent,  was  peopled 
in  the  times  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  by  a 
vast  number  of  diffeaent  tribes  ;  but  their  customs 
and  character  were  marked  by  great  uniformity. 
Herodotus  says  that,  next  to  the  Indians,  the  Thra- 
cians  were  the  ntfst  numerous  of  all  races,  and  if 
united  under  one  head  would  have  been  irresistible. 
He  describes  them  as  a  savage,  cruel,  and  rapacious 
people,  delighting  in  blood,,  but  breve  and  warlike. 
According  to  his  account,  which  is  con6nned  by 
other  writers,  the  Tliracian  chiefr  sold  their  chil- 
dren for  exportation  to  the  foreign  merchant ;  they 
purchased  their  wives  from  their  parents  ;  they 
punctured  or  tattooed  their  bodies  and  those  of  the 
women  belonging  to  them,  as  a  sign  of  noble  birth  ; 
they  despised  agriculture,  and  considered  it  most 
honourable  to  live  by  war  and  robbery.  Deep 
drinking  prevailed  among  them  extensively,  and 
their  quarrels  over  their  wine  cups  were  notorious 
even  in  the  time  of  Augustus^  (Hor.  Carm,  i.  27.) 
They  worshipped  deities,  whom  the  Greeks  assi- 
milated to  Ares,  Dionysus,  and  Artemis :  the 
great  sanctuary  and  oracle  of  their  god  Dionysus 
was  in  one  of  the  loftiest  summits  of  Mt.  Rhndope. 
The  tribes  on  the  S.  coast  attained  to  sonie  degree 
of  civilisation,  owing  to  the  numerous  Greek  co- 
loniet  which  were  founded  in  their  vicinity  ;  bnt 
the  tribes  in  the  interior  seem  to  have  retained 
their  savage  habits,  with  little  mitigation,  down  to 
the  time  of  the  Roman  empira.  In  earlier  times, 
however,  some  of  the  Thncian  tribes  must  have 
been  distinguished  by  a  higher  degree  of  civilisa- 
tion than  prevailed  amonff  them  at  a  later  period. 
The  eariieat  Greek  poets,  Orpheus,  Linus,  Musaeus, 
and  others,  are  all  represented  as  coming  from 
Thrace.  Kumolpoa,  likewise,  who  founded  the 
Kleiisinian  mysteries  at  Attica,  is  said  to  have  been 
a  Thracian,  and  to  have  fought  against  Erechtheos 
king  of  Athens.  We  also  find  mention  of  the 
Thracians  in  other  parts  of  southeni  Greece :  thus 
they  are  said  to  have  once  dwelt  both  in  Phocis 
and  Boeotia.  They  were  also  spread  over  a  part 
of  Akia :  the  Thyniansand  Dithynians,  and  perhaps 
also  the  Mysians,  were  members  of  the  great 
Thnciao  race.    Even  Xenophon  speaks  of  Thraoe 
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in  Asia,  which  extended  along  the  Asiatic  side  of 
the  Bosporus,  as  fitf  as  HeracTea.  —  The  principal 
Greek  cokmies  aking  the  coast,  beginning  at  the 
Strymon  and  going  £..-wards,  were  Ampuipolis, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon  ;  Abdira,  a  little  to 
the  W.  of  the  Nestus  ;  Dicasa  or  Dicaepolis,  a 
settlement  of  Maronea  ;  Maronka  itselC  colonised 
by  the  Chians  ;  Steyms,  a  colony  of  the  Thasians ; 
MwxMBHiA,.foanded  by  the  Samothracians  ;  and 
Abnos,  a  Lcabian  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  He- 
bmc  The  Thacian  Cheoonesus  was  probably 
cok>nised  by  the  Greeks  at  aa  early  period,  but  it 
did  not  contain  any  important  Greek  settlement 
till  the  migflstion  of  the  first  Miltiades  to  the 
country,  during  the  reign  of  Pisistiatus  at  AUiens. 
[CBiBRSONBfUS.]  On  the  Propontis  the  2  chief 
Greek  settlements  wera  those  of  Pbrinthus  and 
S«x.YMBRiA  ;  and  on  the  Thncian  Bosporus  was 
the  important  town  of  Bysantium.  There  were 
only  a  few  Greek  settlements  on  the  S.W.  coast  of 
the  Euxine ;  the  most  important  wera  those  of 
Apoli<onia,  Odbmu8,Callati8,Tojii,  renowned 
as  the  place  of  Ovid*s  banishment,  and  1  stria, 
near  the  S.  mouth  of  the  Danube. — The  Thracuuis 
ara  said  to  have  been  oonqueKd  by  Sesoatrix,  king 
of  Egypt,  and  subsequently  to  have  been  subdued 
by  the  Teucrians  and  Mysians ;  bnt  the  first  really 
historical  fact  respecting  them  is  their  subjugation 
by  M^abaaas,  the  general  of  Darius.  After  the 
Persians  had  been  driven  out  of  Europe  by  the 
Greeks, the  Thnciana  recovered  their  indep  ^ndence ; 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
almost  all  the  Thraciau  tribes  were  united  under  the 
dominion  of  Sitalces,  kioff  of  the  Odrysae,  whose 
kingdom  extended  from  Aodera  to  the  Euxine  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  In  the  3rd  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  (&c.  429),  Sitalces,  who  had 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  in- 
vaded Macedonia  with  a  vast  army  of  1 50,000  men, 
but  was  compelled  by  the  failnro  of  provisions  to 
return  home,  after  remaining  in  Macedonia  30 
days.  Sitalces  fell  in  battle  against  the  Triballi  in 
424,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Scuthei>, 
who  during  a  long  reign  raised  his  kingdom  to  a 
height  of  power  and  prosperitv  which  it  had  never 
previoosly  attained,  so  that  his  regular  revenues 
amounted  to  the  annual  sum  of  400  talents,  in  ad- 
dition to  contributions  of  gold  and  silver  in  the 
form  of  presents,  to  a  nearly  equal  amount  After 
the  death  of  Senthes,  which  appears  to  have  hap- 
pened a  little  before  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  we  find  his  powerful  kingdom  split  up  into 
different  parts  ;  and  when  Xenophon,  with  the 
remains  of  the  10,000  Greeks,  arrived  on  the  op- 
posite coast  of  Asia,  another  Seuthes  applied  to 
dim  for  assistance  to  reinstate  htm  in  his  dominions. 
Philip,  the  fisthet  of  Alexander  the  Great,  re- 
duced  the  greater  part  of  Thrace  ;  and  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  country  fell  to  the  share  of 
Lysimachas.  It  subsequently  formed  a  part  of 
the  M.icedonian  dominions,  but  it  continue*!  to  be 
governed  by  its  native  princes,  and  was  only  no- 
minally subject  to  the  Macedonian  monarchs.  Kven 
under  the  Romans  Thrace  was  for  a  long  time  go- 
verned by  its  own  chiefs  ;  and  we  do  not  know  al 
what  period  it  was  made  into  a  Roman  province. 

P.  TlirMa  Pnetns,  a  distinguished  lioman 
senator,  and  Stoic  philosopher,  in  the  reign  of 
Nero,  was  a  native  of  Patflvium  and  was  proliably 
bom  soon  after  the  death  of  Au;(ustu«.  He  ap 
pears  at  an  early  period  of  hii  life  to  have  n«de 
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the  younger  Cato  his  iflodel,  of  whote  life  he  wrote 
an  account.  He  married  Arria,  the  daughter  of 
the  heroic  Arria,  who  showed  her  huaband  Caecina 
how  to  die ;  and  hie  wife  wae  worthy  of  her 
mother  and  her  husband.  At  a  later  period  he 
gave  his  own  daughter  in  marriage  to  Helvidins 
PriscuB,  who  trod  doselj  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
iather-in-law.  After  incurring  the  hatred  of  Nero 
by  the  independence  of  his  character,  and  the  free- 
dom with  which  he  expressed  his  opinions,  be  was 
condemned  to  death  by  the  senate  by  command  of 
the  emperor,  A.  D.  66.  By  his  execution  and  that 
of  his  friend  Barea  Soranos,  Nero,  says  Tacitus, 
resoked  to  murder  Virtue  herselC  The  panegyric 
ef  Thrasea  was  written  by  Arulenus  Rusticus, 
who  was  in  consequence  put  to  death  by  Domitian. 

Thr&aybUiis  (epcur^ovXot).  1.  Tyrant  of 
Miletus,  was  a  contemporary  of  Periander  and  | 
Alyattes,  the  king  of  Lydib  He  was  intimately 
connected  with  Thrasybulus.  The  story  of  the 
mode  in  which  Thrasybulus  gave  his  adrice  to 
Periander  as  to  the  best  means  of  securing  his 
power,  is  given  under  Pkriandkr.  ->  8.  A  cele- 
brated Athenian,  son  of  Lycus.  He  was  xealously 
attached  to  the  Athenian  democracy,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  overthrowing  the  oligarchical  govern- 
ment of  the  400  in  B.  c.  411.  This  is  the  iiiat 
occasion  on  which  be  is  mentioned  ;  but  from  this 
time  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  conduct  of 
the  war.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Thirty 
Tyrants  at  Athens  he  was  banished,  and  was 
living  in  exile  at  Thebes  when  the  rulers  of  Athens 
were  perpetrating  their  excesses  of  tyranny.  Being 
aided  by  the  Thebans  with  arms  and  money,  he 
collected  a  small  band,  and  seized  the  fortress  of 
Phylc.  He  next  marched  upon  the  Piraeus,  which 
fell  into  his  hands  ;  and  from  this  place  he  carried 
on  war  for  several  months  against  the  Ten,  who 
had  succeeded  to  the  government,  and  eventually 
he  obtained  possession  of  Athens,  and  restored  the 
democracy,  403.  In  390  he  commanded  the 
Athenian  fleet  in  the  Aegean,  and  was  slain  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Aspendus-^S.  Brother  of 
Oelon  and  Hieron,  tyrants  of  Syracuse.  He  suc- 
ceeded Hieron  in  the  government,  B.C. 467,  and  was 
soon  afterwards  expelled  by  the  Syracusans,  whom 
he  had  provoked  by  his  rapacity  and  cruelty.  He 
withdrew  to  Locri,  in  Italy,  and  there  ended  his 
days. 

ThraiydAdiui  (dpotf-vSoIbs),  tyrant  of  Agri- 
gentum,  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Theron,  b.  c. 
472.  Shortly  after  his  accession  he  was  defeated 
by  Hieron  of  Syracuse ;  and  the  Agrigentines 
immediately  took  advantage  of  this  disaster  to 
expel  him  from  their  city.  He  made  his  escape  to 
Greece,  but  was  axrested  at  Megara,  and  publicly 
executed. 

Tbr&syllns  or  Thruylni  {SpdavWos^  Bpdr 
w\os),  L  An  Athenian,  who  actively  assisted 
Thrasybulus  in  opposing  the  oligarchical  revolution 
in  B.C.  41L  He  was  one  of  the  conunanders  at 
the  battle  of  Arginusae,  aad  was  among  the  6 
generals  who  returned  to  Athens  and  were  put 
to  death,  40d.^2.  A  celebcated  astrologer  at 
Rhodes,  with  whom  Tiberius  became  acquainted 
during  his  residence  in  that  island,  and  whom  he 
ever  after  held  in  the  highest  honour.  He  died  in 
A.  B.  36,  the  year  before  Tiberius,  and  is  said  to 
have  saved  the  lives  of  many  persons  whom 
'j'iberius  would  othfsrwise  hare  put  to  death,  by 
Lheiy  predicting  for  this  very  purpose  that  the 
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emperor  would  live  ten  years  longer.  TV  m<  ^ 
this  Thrasyllus  succeeded  to  his  ^ther^  diilu  ari 
he  is  said  to  have  predicted  the  empire  to  Ner^. 

ThriUymiehui  ( Bpaav/ULXot\  a  native  of  Oa- 
eedon,  was  a  sophist,  and  one  of  the  eariiest  cul- 
tivators of  the  art  of  rhetoric  He  was  a  omteo- 
porary  of  Gorgias.  He  is  introduced  by  PUio  u 
one  of  the  interlocators  in  the  Politia,and  is  lefemd 
to  several  timet  in  the  Phaedrus. 

Thr&Bjmidfti  {BpatrvfxHhiT)^  son  of  the  Pylia.^ 
Nestor  and  Anaxibia,  accompanied  his  &tfaer  -^. 
the  expedition  against  Troy,  and  retureed  iri'i 
him  to  Pylos. 

TbrSfll^fiBiu.    [Trammxicits.] 

ThrSldlim  {BpSvtop:  Oportos,  Bpnnth:  /N 
iiwim),  the  chief  town  of  th«  Locri  Epicoeic  i^ \ 
on  the  river  Boagrius,  at  a  short  distance  frofa  '> 
sea,  with  a  harbour  upon  the  coast. 

ThtefdXdii   (BovxiMiyis),      1  An  Athfoii^ 
statesman,  of  the  demus  Alopece.  son  of  Mel^  ••5 
After  the  death  of  Cimon,  in  b.  c.  449,  Tbacrd::^ 
became  the  leader  uf  the  aristocratic  party,  «^i'- 
he  concentrated  and  more  thoroui^hly  organised  i: 
opposition  to  Pericles.     He  was  ostraci^  in  4K 
thus  leaving  the  undisputed  ptditical  ascei^dv  j 
to  Pericles.     He  left  2  sons,  Mdesias  and  >> 
phanus ;  and  a  son  of  the  former  of  thesf,  sr^-' 
Thucydides  after  his  grandfatlier,  was  a  pr: 
Socrates.  ^2.  The  great  Athenian  l.iston&n,  = 
the  demus  Halimns,  was  the  aon  of  01on>  •* 
Orolus  and  Hegesipyle.     He  is  said  to  have  re- 
connected with  the   £unilv   of  Cimon:  sad  ?* 
know  that  Miltiades,  the  conqueror  of  Marat'- ^ 
married  Hegesipyle,  the  dattghter  of  a  THr>-^' 
king  called  Olorus,  by  whom  the  became  theiB:'>'' 
of  Cimon ;  and  it  has  been  conjectured  with  %  -• 
probability  that  the  mother  of  Thucydides  «>'< 
granddaughter  of  Miltiades  imd  Hegesipyle.    V 
cording  to  a  statement  of  Pamphila  [pAMPBUi 
Thucydides  was  40  years  of  age  at  the  coramr r- 
ment  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  or  b.  c-  431,  ^''' 
accordingly  he  was  bom  in  47 1 .     There  is  a  st  -^ 
in  Lucian  of  Herodotus  having  read  his  HU  "^ 
at  the  Olympic  games  to  the  assembled  Gn^fi 
and  Suidas  adds  that  Thucydides,  then  a  boy,  i^j* 
present,  and  shed  tears  of  emulation ;  a  ^rtsisf 
his  own  future  historical  distinction.     Bu:  '^^'^ 
celebrated  story  ought  probably  to  be  rejected  si  * 
fiible.     Thucydides  is  said  to  have  been  isstrut^'^ 
in  oratory  by  Antiphon,  and  in  pbiloaopby  i>' 
Aiiaxagoras ;  but  whether  these  statement*  a.*^ " 
be  received  cannot  be  determined.     It  is  cer'A'- 
how«ver,  that  being  an  Athenian,  of  a  good  &c '*• 
and  living  in  a  city  wbich  was  the  centre  of  Or- -^ 
civilisation,  he  must  have  had  the  best  po^*'" 
education :  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  ability  ^'^ 
cultivated  understanding  his  work  deariyibo*^ 
He  informs  us  that  he  possessed  gold  mines  is  tb' 
part  of  Thrace  which  it  opposite  to  tb«  iUa&i  ' 
Thasoa,  and  that  he  was  a  j>eraon  of  the  ^^a^'- 
influence  among  those  in  diat  part  of  Thm^ 
This  property,  according  to  some  aocoonti,  he  b^ 
from  his  ancestors :  according  to  other  acoooLU  uf 
married  a  rich  woman  of  Scaptesyle,  and  reoeif-r-i 
them  as  a  portion  with  her.     Tbncydidi!»  i(^t ' 
son,  cidled  Timotheus ;  and  a  daughter  also  i^ 
mentioned,  who  is  said  to  have  written  the  ^^' 
book  of  the  History  of  Thucydides.    Tbncyd'^'^ 
(ii.  48)  was  one  of  those  who  suffered  from  i^f 
great  plague  of  Athens,  and  one  of  the  fev  v^ 
recovered.    We  have  no  tniftworthy  erid«w  « 
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Thucrdidet  hftving  diitinguithed  himi«1f  u  ui  | 
orator,  though  it  U  not  unlikely  that  he  did,  for 
hifl  oratorical  talent  it  ihown  by  the  speechei  that 
he  has  inserted  in  his  hist<n'y.     He  was,  however, 
employed  in  a  military  capacity,  and  he  was  in 
command  of  an  Athenian  squadron  of  7  ships,  at 
Thasui,  &  c  424,  when  Eacles,  who  commanded 
in  Amphipolis,   sent  for  his   assistance  against 
Bnuida«,  who  was  before  that  town  with  an  army. 
Brasidas,  fearing  the  arriyal  of  a  snperior  force, 
offered  favottrable  terms  to  Amphipolis,  which  were 
readily  accepted,  for  there  were  few  Athenians  in 
the  place,  and  the  rest  did  not  wish  to  make  re- 
KiBtance.      Thucjdides  arrived  at  Eion,   at  the 
mouth  of  the  Strymon,  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  on  which  Amphipolis  surrendered ;  and  though 
he  was  too  late  to  save  Amphipolis,  he  prevented 
Kion  from  falling  into  the  hand  of  the  enemy.    In 
consequence  of  this  failure,  Thucydidet  became  an 
exile,  probably  to  avoid  a  severer  punishment; 
for  Cleon,  who  was  at  this  time  in  great  favour 
with  the  Athenians,  appears  to  have  excited  po- 
pular suspicion  against  him.     There  are  various 
untrustworthy  accounts  as  to  his  places  of  resi- 
donee  during  his  exile ;  but  we  may  conclude  that 
he  could  not  safely  reside  in  any  pUice  which  was 
under  Athenian  dominion,  and  as  he  kept  his  eye 
on  the  events  of  the  war,  he  must  have  lived  in 
those  parts  which  belonged  to  the  Spartan  alliance. 
Jiis  own  words  certainly  imply  that,  during  his 
exile,  he  spent  much  of  his  time  either  in  the  Pe- 
loponnesus or  in  places  which  were  under  Pelo- 
ponuesian  influence  (v.  26) ;  and  his  work  was  the 
result  of  his  own  experience  and  observations. 
His  minute  description  of  Syracuse  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood leads  to  the  probable  conclusion  that  he 
waa  personally  acquainted  with  the  localities ;  and 
if  he  visited  Sicily,  it  is  probable  that  he  also  saw 
Bome  parte  of  southern  Italy.     Thncydides  says 
that  he  lived  20  years  in  exile  (v.  26),  and  aa  his 
exile  commenced  in  the  beginning  of  423,  he  may 
hAve  returned  to  Athens  in  the  beginning  of  403, 
alK>ut  the  time  when  Thrasybulus  liberated  Athens. 
Thucydides  is  said  to  have  been  assassinated  at 
Athens  soon  after  his  return  ;  but  other  aecounte 
place  his  death  in  Thrace.     There  is  a  general 
agreement,  however,  among  the  ancient  authorities 
th.^t  he  came  to  a  violent  end.    His  death  cannot 
\>e  placed  later  than  401.    The  time  when  he 
composed  his  work  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute. 
He   informs  ui  himself  that  he  was  busy  in  col- 
I(-cting  materials  all  through  the  wt  from  the  be- 
i; inning  to  the  end  (L  22),  and  of  course  he  would 
regiater  them  as  he  got  them.     Plutarch  saya  that 
l>e   wrote  the  work  in  Thrace  f  but  the  work  in 
the  shape  in  which  we  have  it  was  certoinly  not 
tinwhed  until  after  the  close  of  the'war,.  and  he 
was  probably  engaged  upon  it  at  the  time  of  his 
death.     A  question   has  been  catted  as  to  the 
authorship  of  the  8th  and  Ust  book  of  Thucydides, 
which  bresks  off  in  the  middle  of  the  2l8t  year  of 
the  war  (411).     It  differs  from  all  the  other  books 
in   containing  no  speeches,  and  it  has  also  been 
supposed  to  be  inferior  to  the  rest  as  a  piece  of 
iompoBition.    Accordingly,  several  ancient  cntics 
..upfMHcd  that  the  8th  book  was  not  by  Thucy- 
•iidca:  some  attributed  it  to  hit  daughter,  and 
»oin«  to  Xenophon  or  Tbeopompus,  because  both 
of  them  eontinned  the  hiatory.    The  words  with 
whidi  XenophonH  NiUniea  commence  {firr^  8i 
Tovra)  may  chiefly  have  led  to  the  supposition  that 
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Ks  was  the  author,  for  his  work  is  made  to  appear 
as  a  continuation  of  that  of  Thucydides :  but  thiji 
argument  is  in  itself  of  little  weight;  and  besides, 
both  the  stvle  of  the  8th  book  is  different  fmrn 
that  of  Xenophon,  and  the  manner  of  treating  Uie 
subject,  for  the  division  of  the  year  into  summers 
and  winters,  which  Thucydides  has  observed  in 
his  first  7  books,  is  continued  in  the  8th,  hut  is 
not  observed  by  Xenophon.  The  rhetorical  style 
of  Tbeopompus,  which  was  the  characteristic  of 
his  writing,  renders  it  also  improbable  that  he  was 
the  author  of  the  8th  book.  It  seems  the  simplest 
supposition  to  consider  Thucydides  himself  as  the 
author  of  this  book,  since  he  names  himself  as  the 
author  twice  (viii.  6,  60) ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
he  had  not  the  opportnnity  of  revising  it  with  the 
same  care  as  the  first  7  books.  It  is  stated  by  an 
ancient  writer  that  Xenophon  made  the  work  of 
Thucydides  known,  which  may  be  true,  as  he 
wrote  the  first  2  books  of  his  HeUentcOy  or  the  part 
which  now  ends  with  the  2hd  book,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  completing  the  history.  The  work  of 
Thucydides,  from  the  commencement  of  the  2nd 
book,  is  chronologically  divided  into  winters  and 
summers,  and  each  summer  and  winter  make  a 
year  (ii.  1).  Hit  summer  comprises  the  time  from 
the  vernal  to  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  the  winter 
comprises  the  period  from  the  autumnal  to  the 
vernal  equinox.  The  division  into  books  and 
chapters  was  probably  made  by  the  Alexandrine 
critics.  The  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
opens  the  2nd  book  of  Thucydides,  and  the  1st  is 
mtroductory  to  the  history.  He  begins  his  1st 
book  by  observing  that  the  Peloponnesian  war  was 
the  most  important  event  in  Grecian  history,  which 
he  shows  by  a  rapid  review  of  the  history  of  the 
Greeks  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  war  (i.  1 — 21).  After  his  intro- 
ductory chapters  he  proceeds  to  explain  the  alleged 
grounds  and  causes  of  the  vrar :  the  real  causes 
were,  he  says,  the  Spartan  jealousy  of  the  Athe- 
nian power.  His  narrative  is  interrupted  (c.  i\9 
— 118),  after  he  has  come  to  the  time  when  the 
Lacedaemonians  resolved  on  war,  by  a  dif;re88ion 
on  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  power  of  Athens ; 
a  period  which  had  been  either  omitted  by  other 
writers,  or  treated  imperfectly',  and  with  little 
regard  to  chronology,  as  by  Ilellonicus  in  his  Attic 
history  (c.  97).  He  resumes  his  narrative  (c.  1 19) 
with  the  negotiations  that  preceded  the  war;  but 
this  leads  to  another  digression  of  some  length  on 
the  treason  of  Pausanias  (c.  128 — 134),  and  the 
exile  of  Tbemistocles  (c.  1 35—  1 38).  He  concludes 
the  book  with  the  speech  of  Pericles,  who  advised 
the  Athenians  to  refuse  the  demands  of  the  Pe- 
loponneiians ;  and  his  subject,  as  already  observed, 
begins  with  the  2nd  book.  A  history  which  treato 
of  so  many  events,  which  took  place  at  remote 
spots,  could  only  be  written,  in  the  time  of  Tiiucy« 
djdes,  by  a  roan  who  took  great  pains  to  nAcertain 
facte  by  personal  inquiry.  In  modem  times  facta 
are  made  known  by  printing  as  soon  as  they  occur ; 
and  the  printed  nrcords  of  the  time,  newspapers 
and  the  like,  are  often  the  only  evidence  of  many 
facte  which  become  history.  When  we  know  the 
careless  way  in  which  frcte  are  naw  reported  and 
recorded  by  very  incompetent  persons,  often  u{mni 
very  indifferent  hearsay  testimony,  and  compan* 
with  such  records  the  pains  that  Thucydides  took 
to  ascertain  the  chief  evenu  of  a  war,  with  which 
he  was  contemporary,  in  which  he  took  a  share  a* 
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a  commander,  the  opportunitiee  which  hit 
allowed,  hU  great  abilities,  and  leriout  earnest 
character,  it  ie  a  fiiir  coocIaMon  that  we  have  a 
more  exact  history  of  a  long  efentfiil  period  by 
Thucydideft  than  we  have  of  any  period  in  modem 
history,  equally  long  and  equally  eTintfiil.  His 
whole  work  shows  the  most  scrupulous  care  and 
diligence  in  ascertaining  facts ;  his  strict  attention 
to  chronology,  and  the  importance  that  he  attaches 
to  it,  are  additional  proof  of  his  historical  accuvacy. 
His  narrative  is  brief  and  concise :  it  generally 
contains  bare  facts  expressed  in  the  fewest  pos> 
sible  words,  and  when  we  consider  what  pains  it 
must  have  cost  him  to  ascertain  these  fects,  we 
admire  the  self-denial  of  a  writer  who  is  satisfied 
with  giving  &cts  in  their  naked  brevity  without 
ornament,  without  any  parade  of  his  personal  im* 
portance,  and  of  the  trouble  that  his  matter  cost 
iiim.  A  single  chapter  must  sometimes  hare 
represented  the  hibour  of  many  days  and  weeks. 
Such  a  principle  of  historical  composition  is  the 
evidence  of  a  great  and  elevated  mind.  The  his- 
tory of  Thucydides  only  makes  an  octavo  yolume 
of  moderate  size;  many  a  modem  writer  would 
have  spun  it  out  to  a  doxen  volumes,  and  so  have 
spoiled  it.  A  work  that  is  for  all  ages  must  con- 
tain much  in  little  compass.  He  seldom  makes 
reflections  in  the  course  of  his  narrative :  occa- 
sionally he  has  a  chapter  of  political  and  moral 
observations,  animated  by  the  keenest  perception 
of  the  motives  of  action,  and  the  moral  character 
of  man.  Many  of  bis  speeches  are  political  essays, 
or  materials  for  them ;  they  are  not  mere  imagina- 
tions of  his  own  for  rhetorical  effect ;  they  contain 
the  general  sense  of  what  was  actually  delivered 
as  nearly  as  he  could  ascertain,  and  in  many  in- 
stances he  had  good  opportunities  of  knowing  what 
was  said,  for  he  hesird  some  speeches  delivered 
(i.  22).  His  opportunities,  his  talents,  his  cha- 
racter, and  his  subject,  all  combined  to  produce  a 
work  that  stands  alone,  and  in  its  kind  has  neither 
equal  nor  rival.  His  pictures  are  sometimes  striking 
and  tragic,  an  effect  produced  by  severe  simplicity 
and  minute  particularity.  Such  is  the  description 
of  the  plague  of  Athens.  Such  also  is  the  incom- 
parable history  of  the  Athenian  expedition  to 
Sicily,  and  its  melancholy  termination.  A  man 
who  thinks  profoundly  will  have  a  form  of  ex- 
pression which  is  stamped  with  the  character  of 
his  mind  ;  and  the  style  of  Thucydides  is  accord- 
ingly concise,  vigorous,  and  energetic.  We  feel  that 
all  the  words  were  intended  to  hare  a  meaning, 
and  have  a  meaning :  none  of  them  are  idle.  Yet 
he  is  sometimes  harsh  and  obscure ;  and  probably 
he  was  so,  even  to  his  own  countrymen.  Some  of 
his  sentences  are  Tery  involved,  and  the  connection 
and  dependence  of  the  parts  are  often  difficult  to 
seize.  The  best  editions  of  Thucydides  are  by 
Bekker,  Beriin,  1821,  3  vols.  8vo. ;  by  Poppo, 
Leipzig,  10  vols.  8vo.,  1821—1838,  of  which  two 
volumi  s  are  filled  with  prolegomena ;  by  Haack, 
with  selections  from  the  Greek  Scholia  and  short 
notes,  Leipzig,  1820,  2  vols.  8vo.;  by  G5ller,  2 
vols.  Bvo^  Leipzig,  1826;  and  by  Amold,  3  vols. 
8vo.,  Oxford,  1830—1835. 

ThfUS  (eovAi}),  an  island  in  the  N.  part  of  the 
German  Ocean,  regwded  by  the  ancients  as  the 
most  N.-ly  point  in  the  whole  earth. '  It  is  first 
mentioned  by  Pvtheas,  the  celebrsted  Greek  navi- 
gator of  Mauiiia,  who  undertook  a  voyage  to 
Britain  and  Thule,  of  which  lie  gave  a  dMcrip- 
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tion  in  his  work  on  the  Ocean.  All  nbieqQrat 
writers,  who  speak  of  Thule,  appear  to  have  uk'a 
their  accounts  firom  that  of  Fythcas.  Accordbg 
to  Pvtheas,  Thule  was  a  six  days*  tail  (rem 
Britam  ;  and  the  day  and  night  there  were  eacii 
€  monUis  long.  He  further  stated  that  in  TbiLe 
and  those  distant  parts  there  was  neither  tank, 
sea,  nor  air,  but  a  sort  of  mixture  of  all  these,  like 
to  the  moUusca,  in  which  the  earth  and  the  fcs 
and  every  thing  else  were  suspended,  and  vhtcii 
could  not  be  penetnted  either  by  land  or  by  »• 
Many  modem  writers  auppoae  the  Thnle  of  Pj- 
theas  to  be  the  same  as  Icehmd,  while  oti:^ 
regard  it  as  a  part  of  Norway.  The  Thule  sf 
Ptolemy,  however,  lay  much  further  to  the  &, 
and  should  probably  be  identified  with  the  lai^ 
of  the  Shetland  islands. 

Thtlrii,  more  rarely  Thflzfom  (Oo^oi,  ^ 
ptovi  8o(}pios,  Ooupii^s,  Thnriui,  Thttiinos :  T<rn 
mii0oa\  a  Greek  city  in  Lacania,  fiounded  B.c  4U 
near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Sybaris,  which  b^ 
been  destroyed  more  than  60  years  before.  [St- 
BAR18.]  It  was  built  by  the  remains  of  the  pcpc- 
lation  of  Sybaris,  assisted  by  colonists  from  3-' 
parts  of  Greece,  but  especially  from  Atbfj<. 
Among  these  colonists  were  the  historisa  Bt^" 
dotus  and  the  orator  Lysias,  the  latter  of  wbcei, 
however,  was  only  a  youth  at  the  time  sad  ec^ 
sequently  returned  to  Athens.  The  nev  a^, 
from  which  the  remains  of  the  Sybarites  vert 
soon  expelled,  rapidly  attained  great  power  »d 
prosperity,  and  became  one  of  the  most  impms: 
Greek  towns  in  the  S.  of  Italy.  Thus  vt  vf 
told  that  the  Thurians  were  able  to  brine  \i,^-i 
foot  soldiers  and  1000  horse  into  the  field  a^%t 
the  Lttcaaians.  In  the  Sanmite  wan  Tb^i 
received  a  Roman  garrison  ;  but  it  revolted  u 
Hannibal  in  the  2nd  Punic  war.  The  Canha- 
ginian  general,  however,  ata  later  time,  not  ir>'' 
ing  the  Thurians  plundered  .the  town,  and  rmo^ 
3500  of  its  inhabitants  to  Cretoo.  The  R^isr^ 
subsequently  sent  a  Latin  colooy  to  Thurii,  s?i 
changed  its  name  into  Copiae  ;  but  it  contisafd  •? 
retain  its  original  name,  under  which  it  «  s^''- 
tioned  by  Caesar  in  the  civil  war  as  a  aanidf  r^^ 

ThT&mifl  (^(fa^f :  ira^ma),a  river  io  fc^f"^' 
flowing  into  the  sea  near  a  promontory  of  lixas^ 
name. 

Thy&dM.    [Thyxa.] 

Thy&muf  (Oi^tios),  a  monntain  m  Acujosa 
south  of  Argos  Amphilochicnm. 

Thyatira  {rh  avdrcipa  -.  euorcipfTi^y),  a  citt  i 
the  N.  of  Lydia,  oa  the  river  Lycus,  cflebrat**^} " 
one  of  the  seven  Churches  in  the  Apocalypse  (iil'' 

ThTBltM  (Ovcimjr),  son  of  Pelopa  and  Hi:'^ 
damia,  was  the  brother  of  Atreus  and  the  hi^' 
of  Ai^sthus.     See  Atrbus  and  Aigisthck 

Tbyia  (Ov&),  a  daughter  of  Castalw  or  (f- 
phisseus,  became  by  ApoBo  the  mother  of  I^-' 
phus.  She  is  said  to  have  been  the  fiist  ts  ha^^ 
sacrificed  to  Dionysus,  and  to  have  celebnt'd 
orgies  in  his  honour.  From  her  the  Attic  w<«»^ 
who  went  yearly  to  Ml  Parnassus  to  eelehnte  tli' 
Dionysiac  orgies  with  the  Delphiaa  Thrisdef. 
received  themselves  the  name  of  nyiU<*  '' 
Tlty&des.  This  word,  however,  eomes  ftm  ^t«. 
and  properly  signifies  the  n^ning  or  fiaatie  wmb^ 

Iliijmbra  (eCftipffi).  l.  a  city  of  the  Tro»l 
N.  of  Ilium  Vetus,  on  a  hiH  by  the  side  of  ^ 
river  Tbtmbrius,  with  a  eekbrated  temple  «^ 
Apollo,  who  derired  from  this  pfam  the  tp^ 
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Thymbimeu.  The  Mirrounding  pUin  ttill  bean 
the  tame  name.  ->8.  A  wooded  di«trict  in  Phrjgia, 
no  doubt  conneeted  with  Thyubrium. 

nijmlnla  (9ufifpta),  a  place  in  Caria,  on  the 
Maeander,  4  stadia  E.  of  Mynt,  with  a  Cha^ 
ronium,  that  la,  a  cave  containing  mephitic  vapour. 

ThymbriVB  {BMptoif :  ThTmbriini),  a  small 
town  of  Phrygia,  10  pazaiangs  W.  of  TTriaenm, 
with  the  •o^oaUed  fountain  of  Midaa  (Xen.  Amok 
i.  2.). 

ThymMw  (9i/i^epfs:  7%i$mbnk\  a  rirer  of 
the  Troad,  falling  into  the  Scamander.  At  the 
pment  dajr,  it  flows  direct  into  the  Hellespont ; 
and^  on  thia  and  other  grounds,  some  doabt  whether 
the  Tkimbnk  ia  the  ancient  riTer. 

Tlijhn^«  •  celebrated  mima  or  female  attraaa 
in  the  reign  of  Domitiany  with  whom  she  waa  a 
^Tfat  fatourite.  She  fiwqnently  acted  along  with 
Latinua. 

ThymMtM  (ev;io<n|t),  one  of  the  eldert  of 
Troy.  A  aoothiayer  had  predicted,  that  on  a  cer- 
tain day  a  boy  ahonki  bo  bom,  by  whom  Troy 
should  be  daatroTcd.  On  that  day  Faria  waa  bom 
to  Priam,  and  Munippua  to  Thymoetea.  Priam 
ordered  Munippua  and  hie  mother  Cylla  to  be 
killed.  Hence  Virgil  (^ea.  ii.  31)  reptyeenta 
Aeneaa  aaying,  that  it  waa  doubtful  whether  Thy- 
moetea adviBMl  the  Trojans  to  draw  the  wooden 
horse  into  the  city,  in  order  to  revenge  himaelC 

Th^  (6vp»i),  a  Thiacian  people,  whose  origi* 
nal  abodea  were  near  SaImydeoau%  but  who  after- 
wards paaaed  over  into  Bithtmia. 

TlifiiU(evrlo).  1.  The  land  of  the  Thyni  in 
Thrace.  ••2.  Another  name  ISsr  Bitutnia.«»8. 
[THrrrua]. 

Thfnlu  or  ThfllU  (evrfot,  evr/a),  ].(/•- 
aJa\  a  promontory  on  the  coaat  of  Thrace«  N.  W. 
of  8almydeastta,  with  a  town  oTthe  aame  name.  ^ 
2.  (Ktrpe)^  a  small  island  of  the  Euzine,  on  the 
c<xist  of  Bithynia,  near  the  Prom.  Calpe,  also 
called  ApoUonia  and  Daphnoaa. 

Tbjdni  (Ow^),  the  name  of  Semele,  ander 
which  Dionysus  fetched  her  from  Hadea,  and  in- 
troduced her  among  the  immertala  Hence  Dieny- 
aua  is  alao  called  VkjtaMl.  Both  namea  are 
formed  from  ^Meiy,  **  to  bo  inapired.** 

ThyHia  (•vp^a,  Ion.  Ospsi?;  •vpsinff),  the 
chief  town  in  Cynuria,  the  aiatrict  on  the  bordera 
of  Laconia  and  AigoUa,  waa  aitimted  upon  a  height 
on  the  bay  of  the  aea  called  after  it  Blnw  Thy- 
refttM  (Bsfsdrift  ii^vo«).  It  waa  for  the  poe> 
session  of  Thyrsa  that  the  cekbraled  battle  waa 
f'xight  between  the  800  Spartana  and  800  Argifes. 
The  territory  of  Thyiea  waa  called  Tkjm&tia 

Thyadni,  TItdrvs,  or  Tudm  (ev#8p^r: 
Ei'Jfmm^  Ril),  a  large  fortified  city  of  ByncAia, 
N.W.  of  the  promontory  Biachodea  {Rtu  Kaptm 
dtaJk ).  Under  the  Romana,  it  waa  a  free  city.  It 
was  here  that  the  emperor  Oordiaii  aaanmod  the 
purple. 

ThyulgltM  (avo'tfaWTai),  a  people  of  Sar- 
matia  Aaiatica,  on  the  B.  ahorea  of  the  Pklna 
Maeotia. 

Thywna  (O^o-ot  or  9wvi$\  a  town  of  Maea- 
donia  on  the  peninsula  of  Acta. 

Tiaraatni,  a  river  of  Scythia  and  a  tributary 
of  the  Danube. 

Tibartai  or  TlUri  (Tif ^i|fof,  TlCapoi),  a  quiet 
n(ricultunl  people  on  the  N.  coaat  of  Ponta%  £. 
uf  the  river  ~ 
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nbSilM.  L  (TifepieCf :  Tti9pit6t\  a  city  of 
Galilee,  on  the  8.  W.  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias, 
built  by  Herod  Antipas  in  honour  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius.  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  it 
became  the  seat  of  the  Jewish  aanhedrim.  Near 
it  were  the  warm  bathe  of  EmmauaL«»8.  (Tt- 
C«p(ar,  hliuni  ^  Ti€«pU»r),  or  Ooanlt&ret  (rcvny- 
cuptr,  88wp  rerinftfdp,  n  r«ryiyaa^Tit),  alao  the 
Saa  0f  Galike  (i^  3dAnnra  rrit  roAiAalat ),  in  the 
0.  T.  GhiniiCTath  {Bakr  TUnr^),  the  tSnd  of 
the  8  lakea  in  Paleatine,  fanned  by  the  course  of 
the  Jordaa.  [JorOanib.]  Its  length  ia  11  or 
12  geognphical  milea,  and  ita  breadth  from  6  to  6. 
It  Ilea  deep  among  fertile  hills,  has  very  clear  and 
aweet  water,  and  is  full  of  excellent  fish.  Ito  sur- 
face is  760  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. In  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  ita  shores  were 
covered  with  populooa  villagea,  but  they  are  now 
almoat  entirely  deaerted.  Ita  £.  coast  belonged 
to  the  diatricta  of  Dvcapolb  and  Oaolonitia. 

TMrtnU)  one  of  the  mythical  kings  of  Alba, 
eon  of  Capetua,  and  fiither  of  Agrippa,  ia  aaid  to 
have  been  drowned  in  crowbg  the  river  Alba, 
which  waa  hence  called  Tiberia  after  him,  and  of 
which  he  became  the  gwdiaa  god. 

Tibatiopttis  (Tifiipiotf««Xif),  a  city  of  Great 
Phrvgia,  near  Eumenm. 

TiMria  alaoTlbris,  IjrWi,  Thybria,  Amnia  Ti- 
bariaw  or  atmply  Tlbariaiia  ( T»b$r  or  Tenrm\  the 
chief  river  in  oenttal  Italy,  on  which  atood  the  city 
of  Roma.  It  ia  said  to  have  been  originally  called 
AlMoj  and  to  have  received  the  name  of  TUbnw 
in  consequence  of  Tiberinus,  king  of  Alba,  having 
been  drowned  in  it  It  has  been  supposed  that 
AlMa  waa  the  Latin  and  TiUrii  the  Etmacmi 
name  of  the  river.  The  Tiber  rises  from  2  springs 
of  limpid  water  in  the  Apenninea,  near  Tifemum, 
and  ilowa  in  a  8.  W.-1t  direction,  aeparating 
Etmria  from  Umbria,  the  land  of  the  Sabines  *nd 
Latinm.  After  flowing  about  110  nilea  it  rrceivea 
the  Ifar  (JVtww),  and  from  ito  confluence  with  thia 
rirer  ito  reguhtf  navigation  beginsL  Three  milea 
above  Rome,  at  the  diatance  of  neariy  70  milea 
horn  the  Nar,  it  reeeivea  the  Anio  (TW^fone), 
and  firom  thia  point  beeomea  a  river  of  considemble 
hnportance.  Within  the  walla  of  Rome,  the  Tiber 
ia  about  300  fcet  wide  and  f^om  12  to  18  fiset 
deep.  After  heavy  raina  the  river  in  ancient  timea, 
as  at  the  pment  day,  frequently  overflowed  ito 
banks,  and  did  considerable  mischief  to  the  lower 
parto  of  the  city.  (Her.  Oann.  i.  2.)  At  Roma 
the  maritime  navigation  of  the  river  begins ;  and 
at  IS  milea  from  the  city,  and  about  4  milea  from 
the  coaat,  it  dividea  into  2  arma,  forming  an  island, 
which  was  sacred  to  Ycoaa,  and  called  Inaala 
Sacra  (/sofa  Sagra).  The  left  branch  of  the  river 
runa  into  the  aea  by  Ostia,  which  waa  the  ancient 
harbour  of  Rome ;  but  in  conaequence  of  the  aeca* 
mnlation  of  aand  at  the  meath  of  the  left  bmacb, 
the  right  blanch  waa  widened  by  Trajan,  and  waa 
awde  the  ivgular  harboar  of  the  city  under  the 
name  of  F&rtm  Apmaaat,  Poehu  A  nffutiL  or  aimplr 
Fpflm.  The  whole  longth  of  the  Tiber,  with 
ito  windings,  ia  about  200  milesL  The  watora 
of  the  river  are  mnddy  and  yellowiah,  whence  it 
ia  frequentiv  called  by  the  Roman  poeto  /lawm 
Ttterw.  The  poeto  alao  give  it  the  epitheto  of 
7)iri fcaas,  because  it  floi^  past  Etruria  during 
the  whole  of  ito  coarce,  and  of  Ifriiaa,  bccaaae  tha 
EtraacaiM  ara  aaid  to  have  been  of  Lydtan  origin. 
L  Ettpanr  af  Bona^  a.  n.  14--J' 
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Hit  foil  name  wm  Tibkrioh  Claddium  Nbro 
Cakhak.  He  was  the  ton  of  T.  ClaodiiM  Nero 
md  of  Livia,  and  wa«  bom  on  the  16th  of  Novem- 
ber, B.  c.  42,  before  hit  mother  married  Angattus. 
Tiberittt  was  tall  and  itrongly  made,  aiid  bit  health 
wat  very  good.  Hit  face  traa  handiome,  and  hit 
eyet  were  large.  He  waa  carefully  educated, 
and  became  well  aiwjnainted  with  Greek  and  Latin 
litentore.  Hit  matter  in  rhetoric  wat  Theodoma 
of  Qadani.  Though  not  withont  military  courage, 
at  hit  life  thowa,  ne  had  a  great  timidity  of  cha- 
racter, and  waa  of  a  jealooa  and  mapiciona  temper ; 
and  thete  qoalitiea  rendered  him  cniel  after  he  had 
acquired  power.  In  the  latter  yean  of  hit  life, 
particularly,  he  indulged  bit  luttful  propentitiet  in 
erery  way  that  a  depraved  imagination  could  aug- 
gett:  Intt  and  cruelty  are  not  atrangen.  He 
affected  a  regard  to  decency  and  to  extemala.  He 
waa  the  prince  of  hypocritea ;  and  the  eventa  of 
hit  reign  are  little  more  than  the  exhilntion  of  hit 
detettable  character.  In  b.  c.  11,  Auguatua  com- 
pelled Tiberittt,  much  againat  hit  will,  to  divorce 
hit  wife  Vipaania  Agrippina,  and  to  marry  Julia, 
the  widow  of  Agrippa,  and  the  emperor^t  daughter, 
with  whrnn  Tiberiut  however  did  not  long  live  in 
harmony.  Tiberiut  waa  that  brought  into  ttill 
closer  contact  with  the  imperial  lamily  ;  but  at 
Caetar  and  L.  Caesar,  the  grandiont  of  Augnttut, 
were  ttill  living,  the  jnotpect  of  Tiberiut  tucoeeding 
to  the  imperial  power  teemed  very  remote.  He 
wat  employed  by  Augustua  on  variont  military 
aervices.  In  20  he  wat  tent  by  Augnttut  to  re- 
atore  Tigianet  to  the  throne  of  Armenia.  It  waa 
during  thit  campa^n  that  Horace  addretted  one  of 
hit  epistlet  to  Julius  Florut  (u  12),  who  wat  terv- 
ing  under  Tiberiut.  In  15,  Drutut  and  hit  brother 
Tiberiut  were  engaged  in  warfare  with  the  Rhaeti, 
and  the  ezploita  of  the  2  brothera  were  sung  by 
Horace  {Oann.  iv.  4,  14).  In  13,  Tiberiut  waa 
contul  with  P.  Quintiliut  Varut.  In  11,  while 
hit  brother  Dmtua  wat  fighting  againat  the  Ger- 
mane, Tiberiut  conducted  the  war  againtt  the  Dal- 
matiani  and  againtt  the  Pannoniant.  Drutut  died 
in  9,  owing  to  a  fall  from  hit  hone.  On  the  newt 
of  the  accident,  Tiberiut  waa  tent  by  Auguttut  to 
DrutUB,  whom  he  found  juat  alive.  Tiberiut  re- 
turned to  the  war  in  Germany,  and  crosted  the 
Rhine.  In  7  he  wat  contul  a  tecond  time.  In  6 
he  obtained  the  tribunitia  potettat  for  5  yeart,  but 
during  thit  year  he  retired  with  the  emperor^t  per- 
mittion  to  Rhodes,  where  he  spent  the  next  7 
yean.  Taeitua  tays  that  hit  chief  reaton  for  leav- 
ing Rome  waa  to  get  away  from  hia  wife,  who 
treated  him  with  contempt,  and  whoae  licentioui 
life  wat  no  secret  to  her  husband  ;  probably,  too, 
he  was  unwilling  to  stay  at  Rome  when  the  grand- 
tont  of  Anguttus  were  attaining  yean  of  maturity, 
for  there  wat  mutual  jealousy  between  them  and 
Tiberiut.  He  returned  to  Rome  a.  d.  2.  He  waa 
relieved  from  one  trouble  during  hit  abience,  for 
hit  wife  Julia  wat  banished  to  the  itland  of  Pan- 
dataria  (b.  c.  2),  and  he  never  saw  her  again. 
After  the  deaths  of  L.  Caesar  (a.  d.  2)  and  C. 
Caeaar  (a.  d.  4),  Auguttut  adopted  Tiberiut,  with 
the  view  of  leaving  to  him  the  imperial  power  ; 
and  at  the  tame  time  he  required  Tiberiut  to 
adopt  Oermanicus,  the  ton  of  hit  brother  Dnuut, 
though  Tiberiut  had  a  ton  Drutut  by  hit  wife 
Vipaania.  From  the  year  of  hia  adoption  to  the 
death  of  Auguttut,  Tiberiut  wat  in  command  of 
the  Roman  armiea,  though  he  vitited  Rome  leveral 
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timea.  He  wat  sent  into  Germany  a.  &.  4.  He 
reduced  all  Illyricnm  to  tubjection  a.  B.  9 ;  tad  a 
A.  D.  12  he  had  the  honour  of  a  trinoiph  at  Rmbc 
for  hia  Gemaa  and  Dalmatian  victories.  On  tJK 
death  of  Augustua  at  Nola,  on  the  19th  of  Angut, 
A.  D.  14,  Tiberiut,  who  waa  on  hia  way  U»  Idnv 
cum,  waa  immediately  aummimed  hone  by  kk 
mother  Livia.  He  todc  the  impecitl  power  with- 
out any  oppoaitioo,  a£bcting  aU  the  while  t  peti 
reluctance.  He  began  hit  reign  by  puttu^  to 
death  Poatnmut  Agrippa,  the  aurvivbg  gissiisQo 
of  Auguatua,  and  he  alleged  that  it  was  daw 
punuant  to  the  oomrnand  of  the  late  empenc 
When  be  felt  himself  aore  in  bit  place,  he  besu 
to  exereiae  hia  craft.  He  took  from  the  popuir 
aatembly  the  election  of  the  magiatratca,  and  tnu» 
ferred  it  to  the  tenate.  The  newa  of  the  death  si 
Auguatua  routed  a  mutiny  among  the  legioa  a 
Pannonia,  which  waa  quelled  by  Drasot,  the  m 
of  Tiberiut.  The  aimiei  on  theRhine  under  Oi- 
manicua  thowed  B  diapotition  to  reject  Tihmj}. 
and  if  GermanicBt  had  been  iodtned  to  tiy  th«  f^^ 
tune  of  a  campaign,  he  might  have  had  the  a»>'' 
ance  of  tha  German  armiea  against  hit  ond^  B^'- 
Germanicna  restored  ditcipline  to  the  anny  by  tn 
firmneta,  and  maintained  hia  fidelity  to  tb«  i»t 
emperor.  The  fint  year  of  hia  reign  watom&ei 
by  the  death  of  Julia,  whom  Anguttus  bad  r^ 
moved  from  Pandataria  to  Rhegium.  The  deii: 
of  Germanicut  in  the  Eatt,  ia  a.  d.  19,  relirrMi 
Tiberiua  from  all  fear  of  a  rival  claimant  t^  '^^ 
throne  ;  and  it  wat  believed  by  many  that  0<- 
manicut  had  been  poitoned  by  order  of  liher^*- 
From  thit  time  Tiberiua  began  to  indulge  si 
lest  Kstnint  in  hia  love  of  tyranny,  and  t^' 
dittinguished  senaton  were  aoon  put  to  dott  ■ 
the  charge  of  treason  againat  the  emperor  ( <^^«' 
majt$ku),  Notwithstaxiding  his  tupicioos  nau% 
Tiberiut  gave  hit  complete  confidence  to  Sejar.^ 
who  for  many  yean  poateased  the  real  govr^ 
roent  of  the  state.  Thit  ambitiout  man  tiio^ii  i< 
the  imperial  power.  In  23  Dmtua,  the  too  ot  T- 
beriua,  wat  poisoned  by  the  contrivance  of  S«j^^' 
Three  yean  afterwards  (26)  Tiberiut  left  K^- 
and  withdrew  into  Campania.  He  never  nWf^'- 
to  the  city.  He  left  on  the  pretext  of  ded.ar:. 
templea  in  Campania,  but  hia  real  motives  were^^ 
dislike  to  Rome,  where  he  beard  a  great  deal  t\c 
wat  diiagreeable  to  him,  and  hia  with  to  iu^^'-^- 
his  tensual  propensities  in  private.  In  order  v 
secure  ttill  greater  retirement,  he  took  np  Hii  rr- 
tidence  (27)  in  the  island  of  C^reae,  at  a  sfr-'^ 
distance  from  the  Campanian  coast.  The  deau> 
Livia  (29),  the  emperor^s  mother,  rtleated  Tiber:' 
ftt>m  one  cause  of  anxiehr.  He  had  long  hftu  u'v^ 
of  her,  because  ahe  wished  to  exercite  auth  n:. 
and  one  object  in  leaving  Rome  waa  to  be  ou:  t' 
her  way.  Livia^  death  gave  Sejanut  and  Ti^ieTt^ 
free  tcope,  for  Tiberiut  never  entirely  released  ic 
telf  from  a  kind  of  subjection  to  his  mother.  2^' 
Sejanut  did  not  venture  to  attempt  the  orennr^' 
of  Livia^a  influence.  The  d^tructioo  of  AiT}- 
pina  and  her  children  wat  now  the  chief  par^^"^ 
Sejanut:  he  finally  got  from  the  tyrant  (31'''' 
reward  that  wat  hit  juat  desert,  an  ignooau."-'^^ 
death.  [Sbjanur.]  The  deaUi  of  Stytom  ^^ 
followed  by  the  execution  of  hia  friends ;  »^'^^-' 
the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  Bame  o"' 
tinned  to  be  the  scene  of  tragic  occttrrea<t>».  ^ 
beriut  died  on  the  16th  of  Mareh,  :S7,  at  thr '  ' 
of  Lucullua,  in  Miaenum.    He  was  7S  vesn  ^ 
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•e^.  mid  had  reigiwd  22  yean.  He  was  laeeeeded 
\ty  Caiut  ( Caligula),  the  aon  of  Oemianicus,  but 
tie  hnd  himielf  appointed  no  •ooceHor.  Tiberim 
did  not  die  a  natural  death.  It  was  known  that 
hit  end  wat  rapidly  approaching',  and  having  had 
a  fainting  fit,  he  was  rappoted  to  be  dead.  There' 
upon  CaiuB  came  forth  and  was  lalated  aa  emperor  ; 
bnt  he  waa  ahmed  by  the  intelligence  that  Ti- 
beriut  had  reeovered  and  called  for  eomething  to 
«iit.  Caiut  was  so  frightened  that  he  did  not 
know  what  to  do  ;  bnt  Macro,  the  praefect  of  the 
pnetoriant,  with  mora  presence  of  mind,  gave  wden 
that  a  quantity  of  clothes  shoaid  be  thrown  on  Ti- 
berias, and  that  he  should  be  left  alone.  —  In  the 
time  of  Tiberius  lived  Valerias  Maximus,  Velleins 
Paterealos,  Phaedms,  Fenestella,  and  Stnbo  ;  also 
the  jurisu  Massurius  Sabinna,  M.  Coceeins  Nerra, 
and  others.  —  Tiberias  wrote  a  brief  commentary 
of  his  own  life,  the  only  book  that  the  emperor 
Domitian  stodied :  Saetonins  made  nee  of  it  for  his 
life  of  Tiberias.  Tiberius  also  wrote  Greek  poeroa, 
and  a  lyric  poem  on  the  death  of  L.  Caesar.  •»  8. 
A  philosopher  and  sophist,  of  unknown  time,  the 
author  of  namerous  worics  on  grammar  and  rhe- 
toric. One  of  his  works,  on  the  figures  in  the  ora- 
tions of  Demosthenes  (««pl  rwv  99pk  Ai|iiov#tfrffi 
^X^^rwr),  is  still  extant,  and  has  been  published. 

TibOis  {ffammam  Mitkomimf),  a  town  of  No- 
mtdia,  in  N.  Africa,  on  the  road  from  Cirta  to 
Carthage,  with  warm  springs,  called  Aquae  Tibtli- 
taiia«*. 

TibiMiim,  a  town  of  Dacia  and  ft  Roman  nu- 
ntcipium  on  the  riter  Tibiscus. 

nMaeu  or  Tibiuiu,  probably  the  same  as  the 
ParthiMu  or  Parthiuiu  (TViw),  a  river  of 
Dacia,  forming  the  W.  boundary  of  that  country, 
fining  in  the  Montcs  Carpates,  and  fklling  into  the 
jMnube. 

TIMUw,  Alblna,  the  Roman  poet,  was  of  eques- 
trian family.  The  date  of  his  birth  ii  uncertain  ; 
but  he  died  young,  soon  after  VirgiL  His  birth  is 
therpfora  placed  by  conjcctura  B.C.  54,  and  his 
Hrath  B.  c.  18.  Of  his  youth  and  education,  ab- 
solutely nothing  is  known.  The  estate  belonging 
to  the  equestrian  ancestora  of  Tibollus  was  at  Pe- 
dum, between  Tibnr  and  Pneneste.  This  pro* 
prrty,  like  that  of  the  other  great  poets  of  the  day, 
Virgil  and  Horace,  had  been  either  entinly  or  par- 
tially confiscated  during  the  civil  wan ;  yet  Tibul- 
]u%  retained  or  recover^  part  of  it,  and  spent  there 
th«  better  portion  of  his  short,  but  peaceful  and 
happy,  life.  His  great  patron  was  Messala,  whom 
he  accompanied  in  31  into  Aquitania,  whither  Mes- 
naU  had  been  sent  by  Augustus  io  suppress  a  for* 
midable  insurrection  which  had  broken  out  in  this 
prorince.  Part  of  the  glory  of  the  Aquitanian 
campaign,  which  Tibnilas  celebrates  in  language  of 
tin  wonted  loftiness,  redounds,  according  to  the  poet, 
to  his  own  feme.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
AtAx  (Amie'tn  Languedoc),  which  broke  the  Aqui- 
tanian rebellion.  In  the  following  year  (SO)  Mee- 
salis  having  pacified  Gaul,  was  sent  into  the  East 
Tibullus  set  out  in  his  company,  but  was  taken  ill, 
and  obliged  to  remain  in  Corcyra,  from  whence  he 
retained  to  Rome.  So  ceased  the  active  life  of 
Tibullus ;  his  life  is  now  the  chronicle  of  his  poetiy 
and  of  those  tender  passions  which  were  the  in- 
spimtton  of  his  poetry.  The  fint  object  of  his 
atuichment  is  celebrated  under  the  poetic  name  of 
Delia.  To  Delia  ara  addressed  the  first  6  elegies 
of  the  1st  book.    The  poet's  attachment  to  Delia 
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had  begun  befora  he  left  Rome  for  Aqnitaoia.  But 
Delia  seems  to  have  been  feithless  during  his  ab- 
sence from  Rome.  On  his  ntuin  from  Corcyra,  he 
found  her  ill,  and  attended  her  with  aflfectionato 
solicitude  (Ei«ff*  i.  6%  and  hoped  to  induce  her  to 
Ktira  with  him  into  the  country.  But  firat  a  richer 
lover  appean  to  have  supplanted  him  with  the  in- 
constant Delia  ;  and  afterwaads  then  appean  a 
husband  in  hit  way.  The  2nd  book  of  Elegies 
is  chiefly  devoted  to  a  new  mistress  named  Ne- 
mesis. Besides  these  2  mistresses  Tibullus  was  en- 
amoured of  a  certain  Glycen.  He  wrote  elegies 
to  soften  that  cruel  beauty,  whom  then  seems  no 
reason  to  confound  either  with  Delia,  the  object  of 
his  youthful  attachment,  or  with  Nemesis.  Gly- 
cen, however,  is  not  known  to  us  from  the  poetrr 
of  Tibullus,  but  from  the  ode  of  Horace,  which 
gently  reproves  him  for  dwelling  so  long  in  his 
plaintive  elegies  on  the  pitiless  Glyoeia.  —  The 
poetry  of  his  contemporaries  shows  Tibullus  as  a 
gentle  and  singukriy  amiable  man.  To  Horace 
especially  he  was  an  object  of  warm  attachment. 
Besides  the  ode  which  alludes  to  his  passion  for 
Glyoera  (Hor.  Carm.  i.  83),  the  epistle  of  Horace 
to  Tibullus  gives  the  most  full  and  pleasing  view 
of  his  poetical  retreat,  and  of  his  character :  it  is 
written  by  a  kindred  spirit.  Horace  does  homage 
to  that  perfect  purity  of  taste  which  distinguishes 
the  poetry  of  Tibullus ;  he  takes  pride  in  the 
candid  but  fevourable  judgment  of  his  own  satires. 
The  time  of  Tibullus  be  supposes  to  be  shared  be- 
tween the  finishing  his  exquisite  small  poems, 
which  wen  to  surpass  even  those  of  Casftius  of 
Parma,  up  to  that  time  the  models  of  that  kind  of 
composition,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  country. 
Tibullus  possessed,  according  to  his  friend*h  notiont, 
all  the  blessings  of  life — a  competent  fortune,  fa- 
vour with  the  grcAti  feme,  health  ;  and  he  teemed 
to  know  how  to  enjoy  all  those  blessings. — The  2 
fint  books  alone  of  the  Elegies,  under  the  name  of 
Tibullus,  ara  of  undoubted  authenticity.  The  3rd 
is  the  work  of  another,  a  very  inferior  poet,  whether 
Lygdamus  bo  a  real  or  fictitious  name  or  not. 
This  poet  was  much  younger  than  Tibullus.  for  he 
was  bora  in  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Mutina,  43. 
The  hexameter  poem  on  Messala,  which  opens  the 
4th  book,  is  so  bad  that,  although  a  successful  ele- 
giac poet  may  have  feiled  when  he  attempted  epic 
vene,  it  cannot  well  be  ascribed  to  a  writer  of  the 
exquisitd  taste  of  Tibullua.  The  smaller  elegies 
of  the  4th  book  have  all  the  inimitable  grace  and 
simplicity  of  Tibullusi  With  the  exoeptitm  of  the 
13th  (of  which  some  lines  ara  hardly  surpassed  by 
Tibullus  htmselO  these  poems  relate  to  the  love  of 
a  certain  Sulpicia,  a  woman  of  noble  birth,  for  Ce- 
rinthua,  the  real  or  fictitwus  name  of  a  beautiful 
youth.  Nor  is  then  any  imprabability  in  snp- 
posing  that  Tibullus  may  have  written  eleciet  in 
the  name  or  by  the  desira  of  Sulpicia.  If  Sulpicia 
was  herself  the  poetess,  she  approached  neanr  to 
Tibullus  than  any  otbor  writer  of  elegica.  —  The 
1st  book  of  Elegies  alone  seems  to  have  been  pub- 
lished during  the  anthorli  life,  probably  soon  after 
the  triumph  of  Messaki  (27).  The  2nd  book  no 
doubt  did  not  appear  till  after  the  death  of  Tibul- 
lus. With  it,  according  to  our  conjecture,  maj 
have  been  published  the  elegies  of  his  imitator, 
perhaps  his  firiend  and  associate  in  the  society  of 
Messala,  Lygdamus  (if  that  be  a  real  name),  i.  e. 
the  3rd  book :  and  likewise  the  4th,  made  up  of 
poems  bakogingi  as  it  wars,  to  this  intiniate  aode' 
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of  Meamla,  the  Panegyric  by  lonie  naineleas  author, 
which,  feeble  as  it  i«,  Mtrms  to  be  of  that  age  ;  the 
poemi  in  the  name  of  Sulpicia,  with  the  concludiug 
one,  the  13th,  a  fragment  of  Tibullut  himiell  The 
best  editions  of  Tibuiliu  are  by  Lachmanoi  BeioL 
1829,  and  by  Dissenva,  Ootttngen,  1835. 

Hbor  (Tibon,  pL  Tiburtee,  Tiburtlnna:  Tivoli\ 
one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  of  Latium,  16  miles 
N.  E.  of  Rome,  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill 
(hence  called  by  Horace  S9m$mm  TtWX  oa  the 
left  back  of  the  Anio,  which  here  forms  a  mag* 
niiicent  waterfall.  It  is  said  to  hftve  been  origi- 
nally built  by  the  Siculi,  and  to  have  afterwards 
Mssed  into  the  possession  of  the  Aborigines  and 
Pelasgi.  According  to  tradition  it  derived  its 
name  from  Tibortut,  son  of  Catillus,  who  emigrated 
from  Greece  with  Evander.  It  was  afterwards 
one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Latin  les^e,  and 
became  subject  to  Rome  with  the  other  Latin 
cities  on  the  final  subjugation  of  Latium  iu  B.C. 
338.  Under  the  Romans  Ttbur  continued  to  be 
a  large  and  flourishing  town,  since  the  salubrity 
and  beautiful  scenery  of  the  place  led  many  of  the 
most  distinguishfd  Roman  nobles  to  build  h«re 
magnifiMnt  villas.  Of  these  the  most  splendid 
was  the  villa  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  in  the 
extensive  remains  of  which  many  valuable  spe- 
cimens of  ancient  art  have  been  discovered.  Here 
also  the  celebrated  Zenobia  lived  after  adorning 
the  triumph  of  hor  conqueror  Aurelian.  Horace 
likewise  had  a  country  house  in  the  neighboiurhood 
of  Tibur,  which  he  preferred  to  all  his  other  resi- 
dences. The  deity  chiefly  worshipped  at  Tibur 
was  Hercules ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  was  the 
grove  and  temple  of  the  Sibyl  Albanea,  whose 
oradn  were  consulted  from  the  most  ancient  times. 
[Albunka.]  The  surrounding  country  produced 
excellent  olivet,  and  also  contained  some  celebrated 
stone  quarries.  There  was  a  road  from  Rome 
leading  to  Tibur,  called  Via  Tiburtina,  which  tras 
continued  from  the  town  under  the  name  of  the 
Via  Valeria,  past  Corfinium  to  Adria. 

Tichis  or  Teoam.    [Ticum.] 

TiohinMa  (TuxuHMraa)^  a  fortress  in  the  terri- 
(oiT  of  Miletus. 

Tiolnnm  (Ticlnensis :  Pama\  a  town  of  the 
Laevi,  or,  according  to  others,  of  the  Insubres,  in 
Oallia  Cisalpinsv  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ticinus. 
It  was  subsequently  a  Roman  municipium  ;  but  it 
owed  its  greatness  to  the  Lombard  kinga^  who 
made  it  toe  capital  of  their  dominions.  The 
Lombards  gave  it  the  name  of  Papia,  which  it  still 
retains  under  the  slightly  changed  form  of  Pavia. 

IKoInai  (resxMo),  an  important  river  in  Gallia 
Cisalpina,  rises  in  Mons  Adula,  and  after  flowing 
through  Lacus  Verbauus  (Zo^o  Maggiore)^  fidls 
into  the  Po  near  Ticinum.  It  was  upon  the  bank 
of  this  river  that  Hannibal  gained  his  first  victory 
over  the  Romans  by  the  defeat  of  P.  Scipio^  b.  c. 
318. 

Tlftto,  a  mountain  in  Campania,  E.  of  Gspoa, 
near  which  the  Samnitet  defeated  the  Campanians, 
and  where  at  a  Uter  time  Sulla  gained  a  victoty 
<«ver  the  proconsul  Norbanna.  On  this  mountain 
there  was  a  temple  of  Diana  and  also  one  of  Jopiteff 
of  some  celebrity. 

Tifcnmm.  L  Tibninna  (Tifemates  Tiberini, 
pL  ?  Ciita  di  Oijto/yo),  a  town  of  Umbria,  near  the 
■ouNoa  of  the  river  Tiber,  whcnoe  ito  snimna,  and 
vpon  the  confines  of  Etniria.  Near  this  town  the 
IHMWgw  Pliny  had  a  TiU^^a  XetuzMMt  (Tibfw 
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nates  Metaurenaes :  &  Aug^  m  Vado\  a  town  ia 
Umbria,  £.  of  the  preceding,  on  the  river  Meaa- 
rus,  whence  its  surname.  ^S.  A  town  in  Sa» 
nium,  on  the  river  Tiiemna. 

Tiienuif  (Bi^no),  a  river  of  SanminD,  rm 
in  the  Apennines,  and  flowing  throogh  the  oMator 
of  the  Frentani  into  the  Adriatie. 

TlgalUmia  SoplwaXna,  the  aon  of  a  astive  of 
Agrigentuniy  owed  his  rise  from  poverty  and  ob- 
scurity to  his  handsome  person  and  hbunsciupiiks 
character.  He  was  hsni^hwd  to  ScyOaceui  ia 
Bruttii  (a.  d.  ^9 — 40),  fior  an  intxigue  with  Aftip 
pina  and  Julia  Livilla,  Maters  of  Calignla.  He 
was  probably  among  the  exiles  restored  1^  A^^ 
pina,  after  she  beoune  onpresa,  since  esilj  a 
Keren's  re^  he  viras  again  in  fevour  at  csort,  lad 
on  the  death  of  Buims  (63)  waa  appointed  jof 
torian  prefect  jointly  with  Fenins  Rnivk  T^fci- 
linus  ministered  to  Nero^  worst  passions,  and  of  lil 
his  fisvourites  was  the  most  obooxioiis  to  the  Kone 
people.  He  inflamed  his  jeaknisy  or  hb  aviritt 
against  the  aoUest  members  of  the  senate  vd  oe 
most  pliant  dependants  of  the  oonrt.  In  65,  Tip 
gellinus  entertained  Nero  in  his  Aemilian  paisk, 
with  a  sumptuous  profligacy  unsarpaased  rvra  r 
that  age^  and  in  the  same  year  ahared  with  bin  tk 
odium  of  burning  RomOi  since  the  conflagratiofihsii 
broken  out  on  the  ooeae  of  the  banquet.  On  Neni 
(ail  he  joined  with  Nymphidina  Sabimis  whi»  hd 
succeeded  Fenius  Rufus  as  praetwian  prefect,  a 
transferring  the  allegiance  of  the  aoldien  to  Galk 
The  peopJe  clamorously  demanded  his  toii 
During  the  brief  reign  of  Galba  bia  life  was  tfuti : 
but  on  the  aooession  of  Otho,  he  waa  compdied  a 
put  an  end  to  his  own  liie. 

TigeUIu  HennBgfaiMb    [Humoosiiss.] 

TigrftBM  (Trxpdjnif),  kings  ci[  Anacsis.  L 
Reigned  B.  a  96 — 56  or  56.  He  united  safe 
his  sway  not  only  all  Armenia,  bat  aeveial  of  tv 
neighbouring  provinces,  such  as  Atropaiene  fi^ 
Oordyme,  and  thus  raised  hnnaelf  to  a  dcgite  d 
power  fiir  superior  to  that  enjoyed  by  any  of  U 
predecessors  He  assumed  the  pompom  title  ^ 
king  of  kings,  and  alwaya  appeared  ia  pebbe 
accompanied  by  some  of  kia  tnbatary  priaoa  ■> 
attendants.  His  power  was  alto  greatly  stratf'i- 
ened  by  hia  alliance  with  Mithridatet  the  GnA 
king  of  Pontus,  whose  daaghter  CIcopatia  he  M 
married  at  an  early  period  of  hia  reign.  Ia  tm- 
sequence  of  the  dissensions  in  tbo  royal  fmHj  ^ 
Syria,  Tigranes  was  enabled  in  B3  to  make  hinted 
master  of  the  whole  Syrma  monardiy  frcA  ^ 
Euphrates  to  the  sea.  He  was  now  at  the  ma^ 
of  his  power,  and  continued  in  the  undiipat^ 
poasession  of  these  extensive  dominiona  Sot  Deizit 
14  years.  At  the  inatigation  of  his  ooa-in-ii* 
Mithridates»  he  invaded  Cappadoda  in  74,  sad  » 
said  to  have  carried  off  into  c^ivity  no  leas  tkas 
300,000  of  the  inhabitants,  a  large  portion  of  «h« 
he  aettled  in  his  newly  foinided  capital  of  Tigno^ 
carta.  [TiGBANOcsaTA.]  In  other  leapsct*  ^ 
appears  to  have  furnished  little  support  to  Mithn- 
daiea  in  his  war  against  the  EUmiana;  bat  when  tke 
Romans  hai^tily  demanded  fnm  him  the  Hm»* 
der  of  Mithridatea,  who  had  taken  niap  in  U 
d«Nniniona,  he  returned  a  perempCMj  rcfiMi2,soc«B' 
panied  with  an  express  declamtian  of  «ar.  ^ 
callus  invaded  Armenia  in  65,  defeated  the  nifiitT 
boat  which  Tigraaea  led  against  bin,  and  kUitwed 
up  hia  victory  by  the  captan  of 
1b  the  fitOowing  year  (68}  the 
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Tigranes  ud  MitbricUteB  were  again  def«ftted  by 
LuciiUiu ;  bat  the  mutiiioas  diapo*itioo  of  the 
Roman  troops  prevented  Lncollne  from  gaining 
any  farther  advantagei  over  the  Armenian  king, 
and  enabled  the  latter  not  cmijr  to  n;gam  hia  do- 
minionfl,  bat  alio  to  inrade  Cappadoda.  The 
arriral  of  Pompey  (66)  toon  changed  the  fiwe  of 
events.  Mithridatee,  after  bia  final  defeat  by 
Pompey,  once  more  threw  himeelf  upon  the  sup* 
port  of  bia  aon>ia-law :  bnt  Tigranea,  who  toa- 
pected  him  of  abetting  the  designs  of  hia  bod 
Tigranes,  who  had  rebelled  against  hia  father, 
refused  to  receive  him,  while  he  himself  hastened 
to  make  overtoree  of  submistion  to  Pompey.  That 
general  had  already  advanced  into  the  heart  of 
Armenia  nnder  the  gaidanoe  of  the  yoang  Tigranes, 
when  the  old  king  repaired  in  penon  to  the  Roman 
camp,  and  presenting  himself  as  a  sappliant  before 
Pompey,  hid  his  tiairn  at  his  feet  By  thia  act  of 
humiliation  he  at  onoe  conciliated  the  &voar  of  the 
conqnerar,  who  treated  him  in  a  firiendly  manner, 
and  left  him  in  possession  of  Armenia  Proper  with 
the  title  of  king,  depriving  him  only  of  the  provinces 
of  Sophene  and  Oordyene,  which  he  erected  into 
a  separate  kingdom  for  his  son  Tigranes.  The 
elder  monarch  was  so  overjoyed  at  obtaining  these 
unexpectedly  fitvourable  terma,  that  he  not  only 
paid  the  sum  of  6000  talents  demanded  by 
Pompey,  but  added  a  large  som  as  a  donation  to 
his  anny,  and  conttnned  ever  after  the  steadfiut 
friend  of  the  Roman  general.  He  died  in  56  or 
55,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Artavasdes.  «• 
2.  Son  of  Artavasdes,  and  grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding. He  was  living  an  exile  at  Rome,  when  a 
party  of  his  countrymen,  discontented  with  the 
rule  of  his  elder  brother,  Artaxias,  sent  to  request 
that  he  should  be  placed  on  the  throne.  To  this 
Augustus  assented,  and  Tiberias  waa  charged  with 
the  duty  of  accomplishing  it,  a  taak  which  he 
effected  apparently  without  opposition  (n.  &  20). 

TigraoocerU  (r^  Tiypat4u0pra  and  H  Ttyp.^ 
i.  e^  in  Armenian,  the  City  of  Tigranes:  Sert^ 
Ku.),  the  later  capital  of  Armenia,  built  by  Ti- 
granes, on  a  height  by  the  river  Nicephorius,  in 
the  valley  between  M.  Masius  and  Niphates.  It 
was  strongly  fortified,  and  peopled  chiefly  with 
Macedonians  and  Greeks,  forcibly  removed  from 
Cappadocia  and  Cilicia;  but,  after  the  defeat  of 
Tigranes  by  Lucullus  under  its  walls,  these  people 
were  permitted  to  return  to  their  homes.  The 
city  was  at  the  same  time  partially  destroyed;  but 
it  still  remained  a  considerable  place. 

Tigrii,  gen.  -Uoi  and  -if  {6  Tlyptt^  gen.  Tt- 
7pi3af  and  TiyfUin,  also  Ti7^f,  gen.  Tiyfnrrot: 
Tiffri*\  a  great  river  of  W.  Asia,  rises  from  several 
sources  on  the  S.  side  of  that  part  of  the  Taurus 
chain  called  Niphates,  In  Annenia,  and  flows 
S.  E.,  first  through  the  narrow  valley  between  M. 
^[asius  and  the  prolongation  of  M.  Niphates,  and 
then  through  the  great  plain  which  is  bounded  on 
the  K.  by  the  last-naroed  chain,  till  it  falls  into 
the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  after  receiving  the 
Euphrates  from  the  W.  [Comp.  EuPHRATxa.] 
Its  other  chief  tributaries,  all  falling  into  its  EL 
side,  were  the  Nickphorius  or  Csntritm,  the 
Lvcua,  the  Caprur,  the  Purscva,  the  Ooro ut, 
SiLLxa,  or  DsLAR,  the  Oyndis,  and  tho  Cmo- 
AHPsa.  It  divided  Assyria  and  Susiaaa  on  the 
£.,  from  Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia,  and  (at  its 
mouth)  Arabia,  on  the  W.  The  name  is  soaw 
timet  applied  to  the  PatiTiORia. 
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ISguIlii,  a  tribe  of  the  HeWetii,  who  joined  the 
Cimbri  in  invading  the  coantiy  of  the  Allobroges 
in  Gaul,  where  they  defeated  the  consul  L.  Cassiua 
Longinus,  B.  c.  107.  They  formed  in  the  time  of 
Caesar  the  most  important  of  ^e  4  cantons  (pt^*) 
into  which  the  Helvetii  were  divided.  It  waa 
perhaps  from  this  people  that  the  town  of  Tigurum 
(Zuridk)  derived  its  name,  thoagh  this  name  doea 
not  occur  in  any  ancient  writer. 

TilphlliXlllli  (TiA^o-ior,  TiX^^o'ior,  Dor. 
TiK^wririow :  Tikpaiirtos,  Dor.  TiX^cnor),  m. 
town  in  Boeotia,  situated  open  a  moantain  of  the 
same  name«  S.  of  lake  Copais,  and  between  Coronea 
and  Haliartus.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  foun- 
tain TilphOsa,  which  was  sacred  to  Apollo,  and 
where  Tiresias  is  said  to  have  been  buried. 

Timaeiu  (Jifuuos),  L  The  historian,  was  the 
son  of  Andromachas,  tyrant  of  Taoromenium,  in 
Sicily.  Timaeus  attained  the  age  of  96  ;  and 
though  we  do  not  know  the  exact  date  either  of  hia 
birth  or  death,  we  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  placing  bit 
birth  in  B.  a  352,  and  his  death  in  256.  Ttmaeua 
received  instruction  from  Philiseus,  the  Milesian, 
a  disciple  of  Isocrates;  bnt  we  have  no  further 
particulars  of  his  life,  except  that  he  was  banuhed 
from  Sicily  by  Agathocles,  and  passed  his  exile  at 
Athens,  where  he  had  lived  50  years  when  he 
wrote  the  34th  book  of  his  history.  The  great 
work  of  Timaeus  was  a  history  of  Sicily  from  the 
earliest  times  to  264,  in  which  year  Polybius 
oommen(»s  the  introduction  to  his  work.  This 
history  was  one  of  great  extent  We  have  a  quo* 
tation  from  the  38th  book,  and  there  were  pro- 
bably many  books  after  this.  The  value  and 
authority  of  Timaeus  as  an  historian  have  been 
most  vehemently  attacked  by  Polybius  in  many 
parts  of  his  work.  Most  of  the  charges  of  Polybioa 
appear  to  have  been  well  founded ;  but  he  has  not 
only  omitted  to  mention  some  of  the  peculiar  ex- 
cellencies of  Timaeus,  but  has  even  regarded  these 
excellencies  as  deserving  the  severest  censure. 
Thus  it  was  one  of  the  great  merits  of  Timaeus, 
for  which  he  is  loudly  denounced  bv  Polybiua, 
that  he  attempted  to  give  the  myths  in  their 
simplest  and  most  genuine  form,  as  related  by  the 
most  ancient  writers.  Timaeus  also  collected  the 
materials  of  his  history  with  the  greatest  diligence 
and  care,  a  fiict  which  even  Polybius  is  obliged  to 
admit  He  likewise  paid  very  great  attention  to 
chronology,  and  was  the  first  writer  who  intn* 
duced  the  practice  of  recording  events  by  Olym- 
piads, which  was  adopted  by  almost  all  subsequent 
writen  of  Greek  history.  The  fragments  of  Ti- 
maeus have  been  collected  by  Oiiller,  in  his  De 
SUm  §t  Orunm  Syraauarum^  Lips*  1818,  and  by 
Car.  and  Theod.  MUller,  in  the  Frogmenta  Hit' 
tone,  Graee,  Parts,  1841.— 9.  Of  Locri.  in  Italy, 
a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  is  said  to  have  b<*en  a 
teacher  of  Plato.  There  is  an  extant  work,  bear- 
ing his  name,  written  in  the  Doric  dialect,  and 
entitled  vepl  ^^fx^s  K69fio»  jcol  ^<rtot:  but  its 
genuineness  is  very  doubtful,  and  it  is  in  all  pro- 
bability nothing  more  than  an  abridgment  of 
PlatoH  dialogue  of  TiaMMM.  The  best  edition 
is  by  Qelder,  Leyden,  1836.  — 8.  The  Sophist, 
wrote  a  Lexicon  to  Plato,  addressed  to  a  certaia 
Gentianns,  which  is  still  extant.  The  time  at 
which  he  lived  is  quite  uncertain.  He  is  usnally 
placed  in  the  Srd  d^ntury  of  the  Christian  aera, 
which  produced  so  many  ardmt  admireta  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy,  aach  aa  Porphyry, 
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Plotinut,  &C.  The  Lexicon  is  very  brie^  uid 
bean  the  title  Ttftalou  vo^arov  iK  rwf  row  UKi- 
rmpot  A«(c«r.  It  \»  evident  that  the  work  haa 
received  levenl  interpolations,  especially  in  expla- 
nations of  words  occurring  in  Herodotus.  Bat  it 
is  one  of  great  value,  and  the  explanations  of 
words  are  some  of  the  very  best  which  have  come 
down  to  us  from  the  ancient  gFammarians.  It  has 
been  edited  by  Ruhnken,  Leyden,  1754,  and 
again,  Leyden,  1789 ;  and  by  Koch,  Leipsig,  1828, 
and  1833. 

Tunaginif  {Ttfury4tntit\  a  rhetorician  and  a 
historian,  was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  from  which 
place  he  was  carried  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  first  employed  as  a  slave  in  menial  offices, 
but  being  liberated  by  Faustns  Sulla,  the  son  of 
the  dictator,  he  opened  a  school  oi  rhetoric  in 
which  he  taught  with  great  success.  (Comp.  Hor. 
JSjp.  i.  19.  15.)  The  emperor  Augustus  induced 
bim  to  write  a  history  of  nis  exploits  ;  but  having 
offended  Augustus  by  sarcastic  remarks  upon  his 
iamily,  he  was  forbidden  the  palace ;  whereupon 
he  burnt  his  historical  works,  gave  up  his  rhe- 
torical school,  and  retired  from  Iloroe  to  the  house 
of  his  friend  Asinius  Pollio  at  Tuscnlum.  He 
afterwards  went  to  the  East,  and  died  at  Dabanum 
in  Mesopotamia. 

Tlmaatlifti  (Ti/idi^f),  a  celebrated  Greek 
painter  at  Sicyon,  contemporary  with  Zeuxis  and 
Parrhasius,  about  B.  c  400.  The  masterpiece  of 
Timanthes  was  his  celebrated  picture  of  the  sa- 
crifice of  Iphicenia,  in  which  Agamemnon  was 
painted  with  his  face  hidden  in  his  mantle.  The 
ancient  critics  tell  us  that  the  picture  showed 
Iphigenia,  standing  by  the  altar,  surrounded, 
among  the  assistants,  by  Calchas,  whose  prophetic 
voice  had  demanded  her  sacrifice,  and  whose  hand 
was  about  to  complete  it;  Ulysses,  who  had 
brought  her  from  her  home,  and  Menelans,  her 
fitther^s  brother,  all  manifesting  different  degrees 
of  grief,  so  that,  when  the  artist  had  painted  the 
aorrow  of  Calchas,  and  the  deeper  sorrow  of  Ulysses, 
and  had  added  all  his  powers  to  express  the  woe 
of  Menelaus,  his  resources  were  exhansted,  and, 
vnable  to  give  a  powerful  expression  to  the  agony 
of  the  ftttner,  he  covered  his  head  with  a  veil. 
But  this  is  clearly  not  the  reason  why  Timanthes 
hid  the  fiioe  of  Agamemnon-  The  critics  ascribe 
to  impotence  what  was  the  forbearance  of  judg- 
ment Timanthes  felt  like  a  father:  he  did  not 
hide  the  face  of  Agamemnon  because  it  was  be- 
yond the  possibility,  but  because  it  was  beyond 
the  dignity,  of  expression.  If  he  made  Agamemnon 
bear  his  calamity  as  a  man,  he  made  him  also  feel 
it  as  a  man.  It  became  the  leader  of  Greece  to 
sanction  the  ceremony  with  his  presence,  but  it 
did  not  become  the  father  to  see  his  daughter  be- 
neath the  dagger^s  point. 

TIm&Tiu  (Ttmaoo),  a  small  river  in  the  N.  of 
Italy,  forming  the  boundary  between  Istria  and 
Venetia,  and  falling  into  the  Sinus  Teigestinus  in 
the  Adriatic,  between  Tergcste  and  Aquilcia.  This 
river  is  frequently  celebrated  by  the  poeU  and  other 
ancient  writers,  who  speak  ef  its  numerous  sources, 
its  lake,  and  its  subterraneous  passage  ;  but  these 
accounts  seem,  to  a  great  extent,  fiibulona. 

Timoelet  (Ti>4oirAT}t).  a  distinguished  Athenian 
comic  poet  of  the  Middle  Comedy,  who  lived  at  a 
period  when  the  revival  of  political  energy,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  encronchmenU  of  Philip,  restored 
to  the  Middle  Comedy  much  of  the  vigour  and 
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real  aim  of  the  Old.  He  is  coospioDeu  for  tk^ 
freedom  with  which  be  diacused  public  men  ic4 
measures,  as  well  as  for  the  mmber  of  bis  diasas 
and  the  parity  of  his  style.  He  flmirisbed  feta 
about  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  b.  c  till  af&e 
324,  sa  that  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  he  «u 
in  part  contemporary  with  AJktiphanes,  and  at  us 
end  of  it  with  Menander. 

Tunocrion  (Ttf»oKp4t$0'\  of  Rhodes,  a  Irrc 
poet,  celebrated  for  the  bitter  and  pngnacioiu  t^r. 
of  his  works,  and  especially  for  his  astscb  rs 
Themistodes  and  Simonidea.  He  was  a  nauTe  :' 
lalysus  in  Rhodes,  whence  he  was  baxuihed  >-: 
the  then  common  chai^  of  an  indinattoo  tonrit 
Persia  (jiri^fUs) ;  and  in  this  banishment  he  n 
left  neglected  by  Themistodes,  who  had  fora«r> 
been  his  friend,  and  his  connection  by  the  ti^  ■■' 
hospitality.  Timocreon  vraa  still  flourishing  etr: 
B.  c.  471,  sinee  one  of  his  poems,  of  whidt  ve  h^ 
a  fragment,  was  an  attack  upon  Themistocis  itr 
the  exile  of  the  latter.  It  appears  that  Timaer?  -: 
was  a  man  of  prodigious  atrength,  whidi  h«  f>> 
tained  bv  great  voracity. 

Tixnfiftoa  (TiMoAevV),  aon  of  TimodeBe  ^ 
Timaenetus  and  Demariste,  belonged  to  one  or  t-^ 
noblest  families  at  Corinth.  His  earir  lif«  ^ 
stained  by  a  dreadful  deed  of  blood.  We  are  i  : 
that  so  ardent  was  his  love  of  liberty,  that  vt  ■•. 
his  brother  Timophanes  endeavoured  to  mak^  .'■^~- 
self  tyrant  of  their  native  citj,  Tira<^eon  msrd;'^ 
him  rather  than  allow  him  to  destroy  the  i;V-rr 
of  the  state.  The  murder  was  perpetrated  :  • 
before  an  embassy  arrived  from  sevenl  d  :  * 
Greek  cities  of  Sicily,  begging  the  Corinlhiacs :; 
send  assistance  to  the  isUnd,  which  was  dsti^t^- 
by  internal  dissensions,  and  was  expectii^  s  "- 
vasion  of  the  Carthaginiana.  It  is  said  thai  t'* 
Corinthians  were  at  the  very  moment  of  the  ftrr*^ 
of  the  Sicilians  deliberating  respecting  TiiDAlr-'> 
act,  and  had  not  come  to  any  decision  rMp><>  • 
it;  and  that  they  avoided  the  difficulty  of  a  d?r,'' 
by  appointing  him  to  the  command  of  the  Si  *' 
expedition,  with  the  singular  provisioiu  that  .:  '' 
conducted  himself  justly  in  the  commsjid.  i^J 
would  regard  him  as  a  tyrannicide,  and  hoooer  &^ 
accordingly;  but  if  otherwise,  they  would  p«c* 
him  as  a  fratricide.  To  whatever  causes  Tet- ' ' 
owed  his  appointment,  his  extraordinaiy  bkaa 
more  than  justified  the  confidence  which  had  ^t^ 
reposed  in  him.  His  history  reads  almoit  ]^f  * 
romance;  and  yet  of  the  main  fiicts  of  the  naiai^J 
we  cannot  entertain  any  reasonable  doubt  -^ 
though  the  Corinthians  had  readily  Mstervd  '^\ 
the  requests  of  the  Sicilians  in  the  appomtmest ' 
a  commander,  they  were  not  prepared  to  v^^' 
many  sacrifices  in  their  favour ;  and  9ccordfM^l  ^ 
was  only  with  10  triremes  and  700  werwar.'* 
that  Timoleon  sailed  from  Cbrinth  to  rep*^!  -' 
Carthaginians,  and  restore  order  to  the  S-o-  *j 
cities.  He  reached  Sidly  in  B.C  ^4<  '^ 
straightway  marched  against  Syracuse,  of  2  qusrvr> 
of  which  he  obtained  possession.  In  the  foI>*  ^ 
spring  (S43)  Dionysios,  despairing  of  success  t^^ 
rendered  the  dtadel  to  Timoleon,  on  oonditioc  > 
hia  being  allowed  to  depart  in  safety  to  Conr|j 
[DiONTMUS.]  Timoleon  »««f'ri  afterwards  obuir'j 
possession  of  the  whole  of  Syracuse.  He  6f9xn>}t^ 
the  citadel,  which  had  hetii  for  »  many  yi«»  i^* 
seat  and  bulwark  of  the  power  of  the  tmfttN 
and  restored  the  democraticril  form  of  gorpmni«^ 
He  then  proceeded  to  expd  the  trranti  troa  tfcc 
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ether  Greek  cities  of  Sicily,  but  was  interrapted  in 
this  undertaking  by  a  formidable  invasion  of  the 
Carthaginians,  who  landed  at  Lilybaeum  in  339, 
with  an  immense  army,  under  the  command  of 
Hatdrubal  and  Hamilcar,  consisting  of  70,000  foot 
and  10,000  horse.  Such  an  orerwhelming  forae 
struck  the  Greeks  with  consternation  and  dismay. 
So  great  was  their  akrm  that  Timoleon  could  only 
induce  12,000  men  to  march  with  him  aoainst  the 
Carthaginians.  But  with  this  small  force  he  gained 
a  brilliant  Tictory  orer  the  Carthaginians  on  the 
river  Crimissus  (339).  This  victory  justly  ranks 
as  one  of  the  greatest  sained  by  Greeks  over  bar- 
barians. The  booty  which  Timoleoa  acqvired  was 
prodigious;  and  some  of  the  richest  of  the  spoils  ho 
sent  to  Corinth  and  other  cities  ui  Greece,  thus 
diffusing  the  glory  of  his  victory  throughout  the 
mother  country.  Timoleon  now  resolved  to  carry 
into  execution  his  project  of  expelling  all  the 
tyrants  from  Sicily.  Of  these,  two  of  the  most 
p<iwerful,  Hioetas  of  Leontini,  and  Mamercus  of 
Catana,  had  recourse  to  the  Carthaginians  for  as- 
si»uuice,  who  sent  Gisco  to  Sicily  with  a  fleet  of 
70  ships  and  a  body  of  Gceek  mercenaries.  Al- 
though Gisco  gained  a  few  successes  at  first,  the 
war  was  upon  the  whole  favonmble  to  Timoleon, 
and  the  Carthaginians  were  therefore  glad  to  con- 
clude a  treaty  with  the  latter  in  338,  by  which 
the  river  Halycus  was  fixed  as  the  boundary  of 
the  Carthaginian  and  Greek  dominions  in  Sicily. 
It  was  during  the  war  with  Gisco  that  Hicetas 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Timoleon,  and  was  massacred 
by  bis  order.  His  wife  and  daughters  were  carried 
to  Syracuse;  where  they  were  executed  by  the 
people,  as  a  satisfisction  to  the  manes  of  Dion, 
whose  wife  Arete  and  sister  Aristomach«  had  both 
been  put  to  death  by  Hicetas.  This  is  one  of  the 
greatest  stains  upon  Timoleon*s  character,  as  he 
might  easily  have  saved  these  unfortunate  women 
if  he  had  chosen.  After  the  treaty  between  the 
Carthaginians  and  Timoleon,  Mamercus,  being 
unable  to  maintain  himself  in  Catana,  fled  to  Mes- 
aana,  where  he  took  refuge  with  Hippon,  tyrant  of 
that  city.  Timoleon  quickly  followed,  and  be- 
sieged Messana  so  vigorously  by  sea  and  hmd,  that 
ilippon,  despairing  of  holding  out,  attempted  to 
escape  by  sea,  but  was  taken  and  put  to  death  in 
the  public  theatre.  Mamercus  now  surrendered, 
stipulating  only  for  a  public  trial  before  the  Syra- 
cuions,  with  the  condition  that  Timoleon  should 
not  appear  as  his  accuser.  But  as  soon  as  he  was 
brought  into  the  assembly  at  Syncuse,  the  people 
refused  to  hear  him,  and  unanimously  condemned 
him  to  death.  Thus  almost  all  the  tyrants  were 
expelled  from  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily,  and  a 
demociatical  form  of  government  established  in 
their  place.  Timoleon,  however,  was  in  reality  the 
ruler  of  Sicily,  for  all  the  states  consulted  him  on 
ew*ry  matter  of  importance ;  and  the  wisdom  of  his 
rule  is  attested  by  the  flourishing  condition  of  the 
island  for  several  years  even  after  his  death.  He 
did  not,  however,  assume  any  title  or  oflioe,  but 
resided  as  a  private  citixen  among  the  Syracusana. 
Timoleon  died  in  337,  bavins  become  blind  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  lie  was  buried  at  the 
public  expense  in  the  market-place  at  Syracuse, 
where  his  monument  was  afterwards  surrounded 
with  porticoes  and  a  gymnasium,  which  was  called 
after  him  the  TimoleomUum.  Annual  games  were 
ai*(»  instituted  in  his  honour. 
T&aSm&Au    iJ*h^i^X'*^)j    •    diitinguished 
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painter,  of  Byiantium,  lived  (according  to  Pliny) 
in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  who  purchased  two  of 
his  pictures,  the  Ajcue  and  Medea,  for  the  imroeuse 
sum  of  80  Attic  talents,  and  dedicated  them  in  the 
tem|4e  of  Venus  Oenitrix.  It  has  been  supposed, 
however,  by  some  modem  writers  that  Timoniachus 
lived  at  an  earlier  period. 

Tboto  (Tifjmp),  L  The  son  of  Timarchus  of 
Phliua,  a  philosopher  of  the  sect  of  the  Sceptics, 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
about  B.&  279,  and  onwards.  He  first  studied 
philosophy  at  Megara,  under  Stilpon,  and  then  re- 
turned home  and  married.  He  next  went  to  Elis 
with  his  wife,  and  heard  Pyrrhoo,  whose  tenets 
he  adopted.  Driven  from  Elis  by  straitened  cir- 
cumstances, he  spent  some  time  on  the  Hellespont 
and  the  Propontis,  and  taught  at  Chalcedon  as  a 
sophist  with  such  success  that  he  realised  a  fortune. 
He  then  removed  to  Athens,  where  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
residence  at  Thebes.  He  died  at  the  age  of  almost 
90.  Timmi  appears  to  have  been  endowed  by  nature 
with  a  powerful  and  active  mind,  and  with  that 
quick  percq>tion  of  the  follies  of  men  which  be- 
trays its  possessor  into  a  spirit  of  universal  distrust 
boUi  of  men  and  truths,  so  as  to  make  him  a  sceptic 
in  philosophy  and  a  satirist  in  every  thing.  He 
wrote  numerous  works  both  in  prose  and  poetry. 
The  most  celebrated  of  his  poems  were  the  satiric 
compositions  called  Silii  (aUXoi),  a  word  of  some- 
what doubtful  etymology,  but  which  undoubtedly 
describes  metrical  compositions  of  a  character  at 
once  ludicrous  and  sarcastic.  The  invention  of  this 
species  of  poetry  is  ascribed  to  Xenophanes  of  Co- 
lophon. [Xknophani.%]  The  Silli  of  Timon 
were  in  8  books,  in  the  first  of  which  he  spoke  in 
his  own  person,  and  the  other  2  are  in  the  form 
of  a  dialogue  between  the  author  and  Xenophanes 
of  Colophon,  in  which  Timon  proposed  questions, 
to  which  Xenophanes  replied  at  length.  The  sub- 
ject was  a  sarcastic  account  of  the  tenets  of  all 
philosophers,  living  and  dead ;  an  unbounded  field 
for  scepticism  and  satire.  They  were  in  hexameter 
verse,  and,  from  the  way  in  which  they  are  men- 
tioned by  the  ancient  writers,  as  well  as  from  the 
few  fragments  of  them  which  have  come  down  to 
us,  it  u  evident  that  they  were  very  admirable 
productions  of  their  kind.  The  fragments  of  his 
poems  are  collected  by  Wtfike,  JJe  Graeoorutu 
Syllity  Varsav.  1820 ;  and  by  Paul,  Di$tertaHo  ds 
Attts,  BeroL  1821.— 8.  The  Misanthrope  (4/u- 
ffMpttros\  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  He  was  an  Athenian,  of  the  demos  of  Co- 
lyttos,  and  his  fatner*s  name  was  Echecratidesw 
In  consequence  of  the  ingratitude  he  experienced, 
and  the  disappointments  he  suffered,  from  his  eariy 
friends  and  companions,  he  secluded  himself  en- 
tirely Iron  the  world,  admitting  no  one  to  his 
society  except  Alcibiades,  in  whose  reckless  and 
variable  disposition  he  probably  found  pleasure  in 
tracing  and  studying  an  image  of  the  world  he  had 
abandoned  ;  and  at  last  he  is  said  to  have  died  in 
consequence  of  refusing  to  sofTer  a  surgeon  to  come 
to  him  to  set  a  broken  limb.  One  of  Lncian*s 
pieces  bears  his  name. 

TimStlilw  (TW0«of).  t  Son  of  Conon,  the 
fismons  general,  was  himself  a  distinguished  Athe- 
nian general.  He  was  first  appointed  to  a  public 
command  in  B.  c.  878 ;  and  from  this  time  bis 
name  frequently  occurs  as  one  of  the  Athenian 
generals  down  to  358.    In  this  ytv  he  wis  asao- 
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ciated  with  Iphktmtet,  Menefltbeot,  and  Charei  in 
the  comiDand  of  the  Athenua  6eet      In  wom^ 
qaenoe  of  hit  eondact  in  this  war  he  wai  amigined 
in  ZS4^  and  eondenmed  to  the  cnuhing  fine  of  100 
talenti  (moie  than  24,000L).  Being  unable  to  paj 
the  fine,  he  withdrew  to  Chalcif  in  Bnboea,  where 
he  died  thoitl j  after.  The  Athenian!  subaHiQently 
remitted  nine-tentha  of  the  penalty,  and  allowed 
hit  ton  Conon  to  expend  tho  remainder  on  the 
repair  of  the  walli,  which  the  famooa  Conon  had 
lettored.  ••  2.  Son  of  CleaRhoa,  the  tyrant  of  He- 
ndea  on  the  Enxine,  whom  he  tocceeded  in  the 
•orereigiity,  B.&  353.    There  it  extant  a  letter 
addms«d  to  him  by  lM)cratea.«*S.  A  celcbrmted 
nniician  and  poet  of  the  later  Athenian  dithynmb, 
WM  a  native  of  Miletnt,  and  the  son  of  Thnvander. 
He  waa  bom  B.C:  446,  and  died  in  357,  in  the  00th 
year  of  hit  age.     Of  the  detaila  of  hit  life  we  have 
▼ery  little  information.  He  waa  at  first  nnfortunato 
in  his  profeasional  efforts^     Even  the  Athenians, 
fond  as  they  were  of  novel^,  were  offended  at  the 
bold  innovations  of  Timotheus,  and  hissed  off  his 
performance.     On  this  occasion  it  is  said  that  En- 
ripid««  encooraged  Timotheos  by  the  prediction 
that  he  would  soon  have  the  theatres  at  his  feet 
This  prediction  appears  to  have  been  accomplished 
in  the  vast  popularity  which  Timotbeus  afterwards 
enjoy«d.     The  Ephesians  rewarded  him,  for  his 
dedicatory  hymn  to  Artemis,  with  the  sum  of  1000 
pieces  of  gold ;  and  the  last  accomplishment,  by 
which  the  education  of  the  Arcadian  youth  was 
finished,  was  learning  the  nomes  of  Timotheos  and 
Philozenus.    Timotheus  is  said  to  have  died  in 
Macedonia.     He  delighted  in  the  most  artificial 
and  intricate  forms  of  musical  expression,  and  he 
used  insttumentol  mu»ic,  without  a  vocal  acoompar 
niment,  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  previous 
composer.      Perhaps  the   most  important  of   hia 
innovations,  as  the  means  of  introducing  all  the 
others,   was  his  addition  to  the  mmiber  of  the 
strings  of  the  eHhara.     Respecting  the  precise  na- 
ture of  that  addition  the  ancient  writers  are  not 
agreed ;  but  it  is  most  probable,  from  the  whole 
evidence,  that  the  lyre  of  Timotbeus  had  1 1  strings. 
It  is  said  that,  when  Timotbeus  visited  Sparts, 
and  entered  the  musical  contest  at  the  Camea,  one 
of  the  ephors  snatched  away  his  lyre,  and  cut 
from  it  the  strings.  4  in  number,  by  which  it  ex- 
ceeded the  seven-stringed  l}'r6  of  Terpander,  and, 
as  a  memorial  of  this  public  Tindication  of  the 
ancient  simplicity  of  music  and  for  a  warning  to 
future  innovators,  the  Lacedaemonians  hung  op  the 
mutilated  lyre  of  Timotheus  in  their  Scias.    With 
regard  to  the  nibjects  of  his  compositions,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  treated  them,  we  have  abun- 
dant evidence  that  he  even  went  beyond  the  other 
musicians  of  the  period  in  the  liberties  which  he 
took  with  the  ancient  myths,  in  the  attempt  to 
make  his  music  imitetive  as  well  as  expressive, 
and  in  the  confusion  of  the  different  subjects  and 
departmento  of  lyric  poetry ;  in  one  word,  in  the 
application  of  that  false  principle,  which  also  misled 
his  friend  Euripides,  that  pleasure  is  the  end  of 
poetry.— 4.  A  distinguished  fiute-player  of  Thebes, 
flourished  under  Alexander  the  Great,  on  whom  his 
music  made  so  powerful  an  impression  that  once 
in  the  midst  of  a  performance  by  Timotheus,  of  an 
Orthian  Nome  to  Athena,  Alexander  started  firom 
his  seat,  and  seized  his  arms.-* 5.  A  statuary  and 
sculptor,  whose  country  is  not  mentioned,  but  who 
belonged  to  the  Uter  Attic  school  of  the  time  of 


Scopai  and  Piaxitelea.  He  waseasof&'i.^ 
who  executed  the  bas-relids  which  sdoottd  Si 
frieneof  the  Kaasdeom,  ahoat  a.  &  352. 

liagil  m  rtjynt  Tamgier),  a  aty  sfMa-. 
tania,  on  the  &  coaat  ef  the  Fieias  Osiu  .r 
{Shwtt  1/ Gibntllur),  was  a  place  of  ten  r- 
antiquity.  It  was  made  by  Au|wtas  s  bn  'r 
and  by  Claudius  a  colony,  and  the  cspk  . 
Mauretania  Tingitana. 

Tiala  (Himd),  a  small  rivw  ia  Unihna,  nr: 
near  Spoletinm,  and  filing  into  the  Tibet,  atttr 
eeiving  the  Clitumnnsi. 

TIlidM  (Tf  ipir<rlaf ),  a  Thebaa,  sn  of  l^ 
and  Charielo,  waa  one  of  the  most  w»^nti  f 
Bayers  in  all  antiquity.     He  was  Uind  rr-^  • 
seventh  year,  but  lived  to  a  vsry  sM  sp.   It  »■• 
believed  that  his  blindnees  was  vta^t^  " 
having  revealed  to  men  things  which  tb^r  . 
not  to  have  known,  or  by  his  having  •««  V'  ■ 
whUe  she  was  bathing,  on  whieh  secasiff  t5e :- 
dess  deprived  him  of  sight  by  sprinkHsf  n. 
upon  his  fiM».    Charielo  prayed  to  Atfcen  s  ^ 
%tait  his  sight,  but  aa  the  goddess  wsi  oo" 
do  this,  she  conferred  npoo  him  the  po«n  :' 
derstanding  the  voicea  of  birds, and  pf«  '"  ' 
stefl^  with  the  help  of  which  he  eoaia  vi(  • 
safely  as  if  he  had  his  eyesighL   AaotberDU 
accounts  for  his  blindneos  in  the  feDowiacsK" 
Once,  when  on  Mount  Cithaeron  (otboi  a; 
lene),  he  saw  a  male  and  a  female  sapes:  t ; 
he  struck  at  them  with  his  staff:  and  SI  h«  b" ' 

to  kill  the  female,  he  hiniself  was  near,  rr  • 
into  a  woman.    Seven  yemrs  later  he  sga:=  »' 
serpents,  and  now  killing  the  male,  he  ar-  ' 
came  a  man.   It  was  for  this  rsasoa  thst  Z  :' - 
Hen,  when  disputing  whether  a  nan  or  ^  *;^ 
had  more  enjoyoMnts,  refotred  the  matw  v  *^ 
sias,   who   declared   that    women  eojerrd  :* 
pleasure  than  men.  Hera,  indignant  at  tb^  k*' 
deprived  him  of  sight,  but  Zens  ga^e  e^  •' 
power  of  prophecy,  and  granted  him  s  Li  ■ 
was  to  last  for  seven  or  nine  genetaiioas.  - 
war  of  the  Seven  against  Thebea,  he  i*^"*  '' 
Thebes  should  be  victorious,  if  Menwcew  * 
sacrifice  himself;  and  during  the  war  of  tbr  F. . 
when  the  Thebans  had  been  defeated,  be  ^ 
them  to  commence  negotiations  of  pM<^*  "- 
avaO  themselves  of  the  opportunity  ti»t  «m 
be  afforded  them,  to  take  to  flight    H«  ^' ' 
fled  with  them  (or,  according  to  othen.  -'  * 
carried  to  Delphi  as  a  captiveX  but  on  he  ^\ 
drank  from  the  well  of  Tilphosa  and  diei  '■' 
daughter  Manto  (or  Dafi^e)  was  tent  bj  t^ 
torious  Argivea  to  Delphi  as  a  preseat  f  ^' 
Even  in  the  lower  worid  Tkesias  was  br^"^ 
retain  the  powers  of  perception,  whiie  tiie  *^  - 
other  mortals  were  mere  shadea,  and  thtfr  &' 
eontinued  to  use  his  golden  sta£    Hi<  ^ 
shown  in  the  neighlxwrhood  of  theTilpb*^*-  * 
near  Thebea,  and  in  Macedania  likewise  Tt-  -.  ' 
near  Thebes  where  he  had  observed  the  b^' ' ' 
pointed  out  as  a  remarkable  spot  eteo  z  - 
timea.     The  blind  seer  Tireaias  acts  m>  K"    ^ 
a  part  in  the  mythical  history  of  Qrecce  iba: '  * 
ia  scarcely  any  event  with  which  he  »  ^  ^' ' ' 
nected  in  soma  way  or  other;  and  this  istr^-  - 
of  the  seer  in  so  many  occnrrroccs  •*?«* .' 
long  intervals  of  time,  was  ^Kilitsied  \>)  ^^ '' 
in  his  long  life. 

TMUtes  or  Terid&tM  (T^rts\^  1    ^ 
second  king  of  Parthia.     [.\ksacis  Ii]" 


TIRO. 

King  of  Annenia,  tnd  brother  of  YologcMf  I. 
(Arwcet  XXIIL),  king  of  Parihia.  He  wu 
mad«  king  of  Annenia  bj  hia  brother,  but  was 
driven  out  of  the  kingdom  by  Corbulo,  the  Roman 
general,  and  finally  receiTod  the  Armenian  crown 
from  Nero  at  Rome  in  jk.  o.  68. 

Tiro,  X.  TnUXus,  the  freednan  of  Cioero,  to 
whom  he  waa  an  object  of  tender  affection.  He 
appear*  to  have  been  a  man  of  very  amiable  diapo- 
sition,  and  highly  cultivated  intellect  He  waa  not 
only  the  amanuensis  of  the  orator,  and  his  assistant 
in  literary  labour,  but  was  himself  an  author  of  no 
mean  reputation,  and  notices  of  seveiml  works  from 
hii  pen  have  been  preserved  by  ancient  writers. 
It  is  supposed  by  many  that  Tiro  waa  the  chief 
agent  in  bringing  together  and  arranging  the  works 
of  his  illustrious  patron,  and  in  preserving  his  cor- 
respondence from  being  dispersed  and  lost  After 
the  death  of  Cicero,  Tiro  purchased  a  farm  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pnteoli,  where  he  lived  until  he 
reached  his  100th  year.  It  is  usually  belioTed 
that  Tiro  was  the  inventor  of  the  art  of  short-hand 
writing  among  the  Romans;  and  hence  abbreviations 
of  this  description,  which  are  common  in  MSS. 
from  the  6th  centiuy  downwards,  have  very  gene- 
rally been  designated  by  the  learned  aa  Aiotoe 
Tiromama*, 

Tlrym  (Tf^vrt,  -wOot :  T<pv>'#iot),  an  ancient 
town  in  Argolis,  S.  E.  of  Argoa,  and  one  of  the 
most  ancient  in  all  Oreeoe,  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Proetua,  the  brother  of  Acrisius,  who 
built  the  mastive  walls  of  the  city  with  the  help  of 
the  Cyclopes.  Proetiis  was  succeeded  by  Peneus ; 
and  it  was  here  that  Hercules  was  brought  up. 
lienoe  we  find  his  mother  Alcmena  called  TYr^mtUa, 
and  the  hero  himself  TtrynMtas .  Homer  representt 
Tiryns  as  subject  to  Arsos  ;  the  town  was  at  a  later 
time  destroyed  by  the  Argives,  and  most  of  the  in- 
habitants were  removed  to  Argoa.  Tiryns  was  built 
upon  a  hill  of  small  extent,  rising  abruptly  frtmi 
the  dead  level  of  the  suirounding  country.  The 
renoains  of  the  city  are  some  of  the  most  interesting 
in  all  Greece,  and  are,  with  those  of  Mycenae,  the 
Dioat  ancient  specimens  of  what  i*  called  Cyclopian 
architecture.  They  consist  of  masses  of  enormous 
atones,  rudely  piled  in  tiers  above  one  another. 

Tlt'minnf  (Ti^o^i^^).  L  Son  of  Orestee  and 
IIcnnione,was  king  of  Argos,  but  was  deprived  of 
Ilia  kingdom  when  the  Herticlidae  invaded  Pelo- 
ponnesus. He  was  sbiin  in  a  battle  against  the 
ileraclidae,  and  his  tomb  was  afterwards  shovini  at 
J  J  dice,  from  which  place  hit  remains  were  subse- 
quently removed  to  Sparta  by  command  of  an 
oracle.  •»  2.  Son  of  Thersander  and  Dcmonassa, 
waa  kmtf  of  Thebes,  and  the  father  of  Autesion.-* 
3.  An  Elean  soothsayer,  of  the  fiunily  of  the  Cly- 
tiadae.  He  was  assured  by  the  Delphic  oracle  that 
he  should  be  successful  in  &  great  conflicts.  Sup- 
poising  this  to  be  a  promise  of  distinction  as  an 
athlete,  he  devoted  himself  to  gymnastic  exercises; 
hut  tlie  Spartans,  understanding  the  oracle  to  refer, 
not  to  gymnastic,  but  to  military  victories,  made 
f^Tvat  offers  to  Tisamenus  to  induce  him  to  take 
u  ith  their  kings  the  joint^«ommand  of  their  armies. 
This  he  refused  to  do  on  any  terms  short  of  re- 
ceiving the  full  franchise  of  their  city,  which  the 
Spartans  eventually  granted.  He  was  present 
with  the  Spartans  at  the  battle  of  Plataea.  ac  S7d, 
which  was  the  first  of  the  5  conflicts  referred  to 
by  tho  oracle.  The  2nd  was  with  the  Argives  and 
UVgeaoj  at  Tegea ;  the  3rd,  with  the  Arudians  at 
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Dipaea;  the  4th  was  the  drd  Messenian  War  (466 
•—466);  and  the  last  was  the  battle  of  Tanagra, 
with  the  Athenians  and  their  allies,  in  457. 

Tiria  (Tiaiatea,  pi),  a  town  in  Bnittiom  in  the 
Sila  Silva,  of  uncertain  site. 

Tilier&tw,  an  eminent  Orsek  statuary,  of  the 
school  of  Lysippus,  to  whose  works  those  of  Tisi- 
crates  so  nearly  approached,  that  many  of  them 
were  scarcely  to  be  distuguished  firom  the  works 
of  the  master. 

TUphdae.    [EuMimoAB.] 

Tinft  (Tissiensis,  Timinensis),  a  town  in  Sicily 
N.  of  Mt  Aetna. 

Tinaphsnet  (Ti^e-a^pnir),  a  fiunons  Persian, 
who  was  appointed  satrap  of  lower  Asia  in  b.  c 
414.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Spartans  in 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  but  he  did  not  give  them 
any  effectual  assistance,  sinee  his  policy  viras  not 
to  allow  either  Spartans  or  Athenians  to  gain  the 
supremacy,  but  to  exhaust  the  strength  of  both 
parties  by  the  continuance  of  the  war.  His  plans, 
however,  were  thwarted  by  the  arrival  of  Cynis  in 
Asia  Minor  in  407.  This  prince  supplied  the 
Lacedaemonians  with  cordial  and  effecttial  assist- 
ance. Tissaphemes  and  Cyras  were  not  on  good 
terms  ;  and  after  the  death  of  Darius,  they  were 
engaged  in  continual  disputes  about  the  cities  in 
the  satrapy  of  the  latter,  over  which  Cyrus  claimed 
dominion.  The  ambitious  views  of  Cyrus  towards 
the  throne  at  length  became  manifest  to  Tissa- 
phernea,  who  lost  no  time  in  repairing  te  the  king 
with  information  of  the  danger.  At  the  battle  of 
Cunaxa,  in  401,  he  was  one  of  the  4  genetaU  who 
commanded  the  anny  of  Artaxerxes,  and  his  troops 
were  the  only  portion  of  the  left  wing  that  was 
not  put  to  flight  by  the  Greeks.  When  the  10,000 
had  begun  their  retreat,  Tissaphemes  professed  his 
great  anxiety  to  serve  them,  and  promised  to  con- 
duct them  heme  in  safety.  In  the  coarse  of  the 
march  be  treacherously  arrested  Clearchus  and  4 
of  the  other  generals,  who  were  put  to  death. 
After  this,  Tissaphernes  annoyed  and  harassed  the 
Greeks  in  their  march,  without  however  seriously 
impeding  it,  till  they  reached  the  Carduchian 
Mountains,  at  which  point  he  gave  up  the  pursuit. 
Not  long  after,  Tissaphernes,  as  a  reward  for  his 
great  services,  was  invested  by  the  king,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  own  satrapy,  with  all  the  authority 
which  Cyrus  had  enjoyed  in  western  Asia.  On 
his  arrival  he  cUimcd  dominion  over  the  Ionian 
cities,  which  applied  to  Sparta  for  aid.  Their  re- 
quest was  granted,  and  the  Spartans  carried  on 
war  against  Tissaphemes  with  success  for  some 
years  iwder  the  command  successively  of  Thimbron, 
Dercyllidas,  and  Agesilaus  (400—^95).  The  con- 
tinued want  of  suooess  on  the  part  of  Tissaphemes 
led  to  grievous  complaints  against  him  ;  and  the 
charges  were  ttansmitted  to  court,  where  they 
were  backed  by  all  the  influence  of  Parysatis, 
eager  for  rerenfce  on  the  enemy  of  Cyras,  her  fa- 
vourite aon.  The  result  was  that  Tithraustes  was 
commissioned  by  the  king  to  put  Tissaphemes  to 
death  and  to  succeed  him  in  his  goTornment,  which 
was  accordingly  done  (395). 

TItinai  (TiTorct,  sing.  Trrdr,  Ion.  Tir^ver: 
Fem.  T<rarj8«r,  sing.  Tiro^fs).  1.  The  sons  and 
daughters  of  Uranus  and  Ge,  oriffinally  dwelt  in 
heaven,  whence  they  are  called  Oopojrtiivef  or  Ov- 
patfibau  They  were  12  in  number,  6  sons  an<f 
daughters,  namely,  Oceanns,  Coeus,  Crius,  Hype 
lapetos^  Cronus,  Tbia,  Rhea,  Themia,  Mnemo 
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Phoebe,  and  Tethyt;  but  their  nameg  are  different 
in  other  aecounta.  It  is  said  that  Umnua,  the  fint 
ruler  of  the  world,  threw  hit  toot,  the  Hecaton- 
cheiree  (Hiuidred>Handed),  —  Briareut,  Cottyt, 
Oyee  —  and  the  Cyclopee,  —  Argee,  Steropee,  and 
Brontet — into  Tartanu.  Gaea,  indignant  at  this, 
persuaded  the  Titans  to  rise  against  their  bther, 
and  gate  to  Cronus  an  adanuuitine  sickle.  Thej 
did  as  their  mother  bade  them,  with  the  exeeption 
of  Oceanus.  Cronus,  with  his  sickle,  unmanned  his 
lather,  and  threw  the  part  into  the  lea :  from  the 
drops  of  his  blood  there  arose  the  Erinnyes,  — 
Alccto,  Tisiphone,  and  Megaera.  The  Titans  then 
deposed  Uranus,  liberated  their  brothtfi  who  had 
been  cast  into  Tartarus,  and  raised  Cronus  to  the 
throne.  But  Cronus  hurled  the  Cydopes  back  into 
Tartarus,  and  married  his  sister  Rhea.  Haring 
been  foretold  by  Oaea  and  Uranus,  that  he  should 
be  dethroned  by  one  of  his  own  children,  he  swal* 
lowed  successively  his  children  Hestia,  Demeter, 
Hera,  Pluto,  and  Poseidon.  Rhea  therefore,  when 
she  was  pregnant  with  Zeus,  went  to  Crete,  and 
gave  birtn  to  the  child  in  the  Dictaean  Cave, 
where  he  was  brought  up  by  the  Curetes.  When 
Zeus  had  grown  up  he  availed  himself  of  the 
assistance  of  Thetis,  the  daughter  of  Oceanus,  who 
gave  to  Cronus  a  potion  which  caused  him  to  bring 
up  the  stone  and  the  children  he  had  swallowed. 
United  with  his  brothers  and  sisters,  Zeus  now 
began  the  contest  against  Cronus  and  the  ruling 
Titans.  This  contest  (usually  called  the  Titano- 
DMchia)  was  carried  on  in  Thessaly,  Cronus  and 
the  Titans  occupying  Mount  Othrys,  and  the  sons 
of  Cronus  Mount  Olympus.  It  lasted  10  years, 
till  at  length  Gaea  promised  victory  to  Zens  if  he 
would  deliver  the  Cyclopes  and  Hecatoncheires 
from  Tartarus.  Zeus  accordingly  slew  Campe, 
who  guarded  the  Cyclopes,  and  the  ktter  furnished 
him  with  thunder  and  lightning.  The  Titans  then 
were  overcome,  and  hurled  down  into  a  cavity 
below  Tartarus,  and  the  Hecatoncheires  were  set 
to  guard  them.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  fight 
of  the  Titans  is  sometimes  confounded  by  ancient 
writers  with  the  fight  of  the  Gigantes.«*2.  The 
name  Titans  is  also  given  to  those  divine  or  semi- 
divine  beings  who  were  descended  from  the  Titans, 
such  as  Prometheus,  Hecate,  Latona,  Pyrrha,  and 
especially  Helios  (the  Sun)  and  Selene  (the  Moon) 
as  the  children  of  Hyperion  and  Thia,  and  even 
tlie  descendants  of  Helios,  such  as  Circe. 

TitarMtna  (Tirop^o'tot:  EiassomUiio  or  Xenu^, 
a  river  of  Thessaly,  also  called  Europus,  rismg  in 
Mt.  Titarus,  flowing  through  the  country  of  the 
Perrhaebi,  and  falling  into  the  Peneus,  S.  E.  of 
Phalanna.  Its  waters  were  impregnated  with  an 
oily  substance,  whence  it  was  said  to  be  a  branch 
of  the  infernal  Styx. 

TlthSnu  (Titfwri^f),  son  of  Laomedon  and 
Strymo,  and  biother  of  Priam.  By  the  prayers  of 
Eos  (Aurora),  who  loved  him,  he  obtained  from 
the  gods  immortality,  but  not  eternal  youth,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  completely  shrunk  to- 
gether in  his  old  age,  whence  an  old  decrepit  man 
was  proverbially  called  Tithonus.  As  he  could 
not  die,  Eos  changed  him  into  a  cicada. 

TithSrSa.    [Nkon.] 

Titliraattes  (Tiepav^rrisX  a  Persian,  who  suc- 
ceeded Tisiaphemes  in  his  satrapy,  and  put  him  to 
death  by  order  of  Artazerxes  Mnemon,  &  c.  895. 
Being  unable  to  make  peace  with  Aegesikus,  he 
sent  Timocrates,  the  Rhodian,  into  Greece  with  50 
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talents,  to  distribute  among  the  ka^sf  mes  a  tke 
several  states,  in  order  to  minx  ttm  to  exoir  t 
war  against  Sparta  at  home. 

TiwilU,  Jfillna,  a  Roman  writo;  ra  *> 
fitther  of  the  rhetorician  Titianoa.  whs  taagkt  > 
younger  Maziminna.  The  ddtf  TaJraa  saf 
therefora  be  placed  in  the  reigns  of  Coravc^ 
Pertinaz,  and  Sevema.  He  was  catted  tk  a^ie  r 
his  age,  because  he  had  imitated  evtiy  tluafi.  X. 
his  works  are  lost. 

Titinlus,  a  Roman  dmnatist  whose  prodBCrj 
belonged  to  the  department  of  the  CoatotUm  T'O-: 
is  commended  by  Varro  on  aocoont  «f  tk  «' 
with  which  he  developed  the  charactm  d  ;■ 
personages  whom  he  brought  upon  the  stsec  ■ 
appears  that  he  waa  younger  than  Caeciliak  V 
older  than  Terence,  and  flourished  about  m.c\' 
The  names  of  upwards  of  14  plays,  togeth«r  vl  . 
considerable  number  of  short  fr^iments,  Itave  br: 
preserved  by  the  gnunmariana. 

Utitna  Siptimliu.     [SxPTimrs.] 

Titai  Fbtviu  Sabbms  Yefptsiimu*  Kva 
emperor,  a.  d.  79 — 81,  commonly  celled  h  * 
praenomoi  Titna,  was  the  son  itf  the  f^:,-*^ 
Yespasianus  and  his  wife  Flaria  Domit^  r 
was  bom  on  the  SOth  of  December,  a.v  * 
When  a  yonng  man  he  served  as  tribunu  tt: " 
in  Britain  and  in  Gennanv,  with  great  cr . 
After  having  been  quaestor,  he  had  t^  omsA- 
of  a  legion,  and  served  nnder  his  fiuber  s  > 
Jewish  wan.     Vespasian  retained  to  Iuut.  i 
he  had  been  proclaimed  emperor  on  the  lit  dL 
A.  D.  69 ;  but  Titus  remained  in  Palestiw  t:  :** 
secute  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  during  vhir: 
showed  the  talents  of  a  general  with  the  iw: 
a  soldier.     The  siege  of  Jerusalem  was  cccf. 
by  the  capture  of  the  place,  on  the  8th  of  ^  - 
tember,  70.    Titus  returned  to  Italy  in  d« ' 
lowing  year  (71),  and  triumphed  at  Roc»'  «- 
his  fiither.    He  also  received  the  title  of  Cirr 
and  became  the  associate  of  Vespasian  in  it-. 
vemment.     His  oondnct  at  this  time  gave  s  : 
promise,  and  the  people  looked  upon  him  as 
to  be  another  Nero.    He  was  aocuMd  of  b>- 
ezcessively  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  th^  •i 
of  indulging  lustful  passions  in  a  scandalo^i  *^' 
and  of  putting  auspccted  persons  to  d<a:^  "  - 
▼ery  little  ceremony.    His  attachment  to  Berr 
die  sister  of  Agrippa  II.,  also  made  him  unp*:- 
Titus  became  acquainted  with  her  wh»  tt  <- 
in  Judaea,  and  after  the  capture  of  Jenisalrc  • 
followed  him  to  Rome  with  her  bn>th«r  Ar 
and  both  of  them  lodged  in  the  emperor^  f^^': 
It  was  laid  that  Titus  had  promised  to  msnr  •- 
renice,  but  as  this  intended  union  gave  the  B'"" 
great  dissatisfiiction,  he  sent  her  away  frcsc  P* ' 
after  he  became  emperor.     Titus  suoeeed^i  ' 
&ther  in  79,  and  his  government  proved  ss  ar- 
able surprise  to  those  who  had  anticipated  t  re:.' 
of  the  times  of  Nero.    His  brother  Thaiva  ' 
accused    of  having    entertained    designs  af^^ 
Titus ;  but  instead  of  punishing  him,  Tito  ' 
deavoured  to  win  his  affection,  and  urgfd  hrr : 
to  attempt  to  gain  by  criminal  means  that  p»* 
which  he  would  one  day  have  in  a  l^tinat^^' 
During  his  whole  reign  Titus  displayed  a  «:-•"' 
desire  for  the  happinoM  of  the  people,  snd  K-  <^ 
all  that  he  could  to  relieve  them  in  time*  <^' 
tress.  He  assumed  the  office  of  Pontifex  Mai  r 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  and  with  thepo^^ 
as  he  declared,  of  keeping  his  hasds  &«  '-""^ 
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bk>od;  a  resolution  which  he  kept  Two  patriciant 
who  were  convicted  hj  the  eenate  of  a  conspiracy 
against  him,  were  pardoned  and  treated  with  kind- 
ness end  confidence.  He  checked  all  prosecutions 
for  the  crime  of  lae$a  majataSy  and  he  severely 
punished  all  informers.  The  1st  yeas  of  his  oeign 
it  memorable  for  the  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius, 
which  desolated  a  Urge  part  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
try', and  buried  with  lava  and  ashes  the  towns  of 
Herculaneum  and  PompeiL  Titus  endeavouned  to 
repair  the  ravages  of  this  great  eruption :  he  sent 
two  consulars  with  money  to  restore  the  ruined 
towns,  and  he  applied  to  this  purpose  the  property 
of  those  who  had  been  destroyed,  and  had  left  no 
next  of  kin.  At  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year  (80)  there  was  a  great  fire  at  Rome^  which 
lasted  3  days  and  3  nights,  and  destroyed  the 
Capitol,  the  library  of  Augustus,  the  theatre  of 
Ponipeius,  and  other  public  buildings^  besides 
many  houses.  The  emperor  declared  that  he 
should  consider  all  the  loss  as  his  own,  and  he  set 
about  repairing  it  with  great  activity:  he  took 
even  the  decorations  of  the  imperial  residences, 
and  sold  them  to  raise  money.  The  eruption  of 
Vesuvius  was  followed  by  a  dreadful  pestilence, 
which  called  for  fresh  exertions  on  the  part  of  the 
benevolent  emperor.  In  this  year  he  completed 
the  great  amphitheatre  called  the  Colosseum,  which 
had  been  commenced  by  his  father ;  and  also  the 
baths  called  the  baths  of  Titus.  The  dedication  of 
these  two  edifices  was  celebrated  by  spectacles 
which  lasted  100  days ;  by  a  naval  battle  in  the 
old  nauroachia,  and  fights  of  gladiators :  on  one 
day  alone  5000  wild  animals  ace  said  to  have  been 
exhibited,  a  number  which  we  may  reasonably 
suspect  to  be  exaggerated.  He  died  on  the  13th 
of  September,  81,  after  a  reign  of  2  years  and  2 
months,  and  20  days.  He  was  in  the  41st  year  of 
his  age.  There  were  suspicions  that  he  was  poi* 
Bonedby  Domitian.  There  is  a  story  thatDomitian 
came  before  Titus  was  dead,  and  ordered  him  to 
l>e  deserted  by  those  about  him :  according  to 
another  story,  he  ordered  him  to  be  thrown  into  a 
Tessel  full  of  snow,  under  the  pretext  of  cooling 
his  fever.  Titus  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Domitian.  H  is  daughter  Julia  Sabina  was  married 
to  Flavius  Sabinus,  his  cousin,  the  son  of  Flavins 
babinns,  the  brother  of  Vespasian.  Titus  is  said 
to  have  written  Greek  poems  and  tragedies ;  he 
was  very  familiar  with  Greek.  He  also  wrote 
many  letters  in  his  father*s  name  during  Vespuian*s 
life,  and  drew  up  edicta. 

TitjhiB  (Tirvtff ),  son  of  Gaea,  or  of  Zeus  and 
Elara,  the  daughter  of  Orchomenus,  was  a  giant  in 
Kuboea.  Instigated  by  Hem^  he  attempted  to 
offer  violence  to  Leto  or  Artemis  (Latona),  when 
she  passed  through  Panopaeus  to  Pytho,  but  he 
was  killed  by  the  arrows  of  Artemis  or  Apollo; 
according  to  others,  Zeus  destroyed  him  with  a 
flash  of  lightning.  He  was  then  cast  into  Tartarus, 
and  there  he  lay  outstretched  on  the  ground,  co- 
vering 9  acres,  with  2  vultures  or  snakes  devouring 
his  liver.  His  destruction  by  the  arrows  of  Arte* 
mis  and  Apollo  was  represented  on  the  throne  of 
ApoUt  at  Amyclae. 

Tiuf  or  Tinm  (Tiot,  Tlov^  also  T^tor :  TToi  or 
TMot),  a  seaport  town  of  Bithynia,  on  the  river 
Billacus ;  a  colony  from  Miletus,  and  the  native 
place  of  Philetacms,  the  founder  of  the  Pexgamene 
kinffdom. 

nipSUmuf  (TAifv^Af^iei),  ion  of  Htrcnlet  by 
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Astyoche,  daughter  of  Phylas,  or  by  Aatydamia, 
daughter  of  Am3nitor.  He  was  king  of  Argos,  but 
after  slaying  his  uncle  Licymnius,  he  was  obliged 
to  take  to  flight;  and,  in  conformity  with  the  com- 
mand of  an  oiacle,  he  settled  in  Rhodes,  where  he 
built  the  towns  of  Lindos,  lalysas,  and  Camirus. 
He  joined  the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan  war  with  9 
ships,  but  was  slain  by  Sarpedon. 

TId8  (TAms,  gen.  TA£ :  TX^tiis^  TXcetrfis :  Ru. 
near  Doowr),  a  considerable  city,  in  the  interior 
of  Lycia,  about  2^  miles  E.  of  the  river  Xanthus, 
on  the  road  leading  over  M.  Massicytus  to  Ci- 
byra. 

Tmimi.    [Tomaru8.] 

Tm51nf  (TftwXot),  god  of  Mt.  Tmoluain  Lydia, 
is  described  as  the  husband  of  Pluto  (or  Omphale) 
and  father  of  Tantalus,  and  is  said  to  have  decided 
the  musical  contest  between  Apollo  and  Pan. 

Trnfilu  or  TimOlaf  (Jfui\os:  KitUja  Musa 
Dagh\  a  celebrated  mountain  of  Asia  Minor, 
running  E.  uid  W.  through  the  centre  of  Lydia, 
and  dividing  the  plain  of  the  Hennus,  on  the  N., 
from  that  of  the  Caf  ster,  on  the  S.  At  its  £.  end 
it  joins  M.  Messogis,  thus  entirely  enclosing  the 
valley  of  the  Caystec.  On  the  W.,  after  throwing 
out  the  N.W.  branch  called  Sipylus,  it  runs  far 
out  into  the  Aegean,  forming,  under  the  name  of 
Mimas,  the  great  Ionian  peninsula,  beyond  which 
it  is  still  further  prolonged  in  the  island  of  Chios. 
On  its  N.  side  are  the  sources  of  the  Pactolus  and 
the  Cogamus ;  on  its  S.  side  those  of  the  Oiyster. 
It  produced  wine,  saffron,  ainc,  and  gold. 

Togftto,  GalUa.    [Gallia.] 

Tolbi&enm  {Zulpiek\  a  town  of  Gallia  Belgica, 
on  the  road  from  Colonia  Agrippina  to  Treviri. 

TolentXnnBi  (Tolinas,  -fttis :  Tbiai^'no),  a  town 
of  Picenum,  on  a  height  on  the  river  Flusor 
(OUen/e). 

TolfolU  or  Teldalni  (J^ramo\  a  river  in  the 
land  of  the  Sabinea,  rising  in  the  country  of  the 
Marsi  and  Aequi,  and  falling  into  the  Velinus. 

ToUtnia  {Toiedo\  the  capital  of  the  Carpetanl 
in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  situated  on  the  river 
Taguft,  which  nearly  encompasses  the  town,  and 
upon  7  hills.  According  to  tradition  it  was  founded 
by  Jews,  who  fled  thither  when  Jerusalem  was 
taken  by  Nebuchadnezsar,  and  who  called  it  To- 
Udathy  or  the  **city  of  generations.**  It  was  taken 
by  the  Romans  under  the  proconsul  M.  Fulvius, 
B.  c.  1 92,  when  it  is  described  as  a  small  but  for- 
tified town.  It  was  celebrated  in  ancient,  as  well 
as  in  modem  times,  for  the  manufactory  of  swords ; 
but  it  owed  its  greatness  to  the  Gothic  kings,  who 
made  it  the  capital  of  their  dominions.  It  still 
contains  many  Roman  ranains. 

ToUitobogi,  Toliitoboji  (ToXie-rotftfyiot,  To- 
Ai<rrofdioi,  ToKirroiurfUn).     [GalATIA.] 

T516ph0n  (ToAo^r :  ToAo^yior),  also  called 
Col&phta  (KoAo^),  a  town  of  Locris,  on  the 
Corinthian  gull 

Tolflia  (TWohm),  a  town  of  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
and  the  capital  of  the  Tectosages,  was  situated  on 
the  Garumna,  near  the  frontiers  of  Aquitania.  It 
was  subsequently  made  a  Roman  oolony,  and  was 
Bumamed  Faiiadia,  It  was  a  large  and  wealthr 
town,  and  contained  a  celebrated  temple,  in  which 
great  riches  were  deposited.  In  this  temple  there 
is  said  to  have  been  preserved  a  great  part  of  the 
booty  taken  by  Brennus  from  the  temple  at  Del- 
phi. The  town  and  temple  wen  plundered  by 
the  consul  Q.  Scrrilius  Caepio,  in  a.  c.  106  ;  but  the 
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tobiaqiient  dettniction  of  hif  anny  and  hia  own 
unhappy  fate  were  regarded  at  a  divine  puniibment 
for  hit  sacriiegiout  act.  Hence  arose  the  proverb, 
Aurum  TtJotofimn  habet.  There  are  the  niine  of  a 
•mall  amphitheatre,  and  loine  other  Roman  re- 
mains at  the  modem  town. 

Tolnmnlaf,  Lar,  king  of  tke  Veientet,  to  whom 
Fidenae  revolted  in  B.  G.  438,  and  at  whose  insti- 
gation the  inhabitants  of  Fidenae  slew  the  4 
Roman  ambassadors,  who  had  been  sent  to  Fidenae 
to  inquire  into  the  reasons  of  their  recent  conduct 
Statues  of  these  ambassadors  were  placed  on  the 
Rostra  at  Rome,  where  they  continued  till  a  late 
time.  In  the  war  which  followed,  Tolumnius  was 
slain  in  single  combat  by  Cornelius  Cossua,  who 
dedicated  his  spoils  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Fere* 
triuti,  the  2nd  of  the  3  instances  in  which  the 
spolia  opima  were  won. 

Tomavi  (To/ac^:  Kottdozom),  a  monntain  in 
Messenia,  B.  of  the  promontory  Coriphasium. 

T5ml  or  TSmia  (T^/*ot,  TSfus:  Tofici^,  To- 
mita:  Tomitwar  or  Jfigtn  PamgcU)^  a  town  of 
Thrace  (subsequently  Moesia),  situated  on  the  W. 
shore  of  the  Euzine,  and  at  a  later  time  the  capital 
of  Scythia  Minor.  According  to  tradition  it  was 
called  Tomi  (from  rdfum,  '^cut'**),  because  Medea 
here  cut  to  pieces  the  body  of  her  brother  Absyr* 
tus.  It  is  said  to  have  b^n  a  colony  of  the  Mile- 
sians. It  is  renowned  aa  the  place  of  Ovid^s  ba- 
nishment. 

T5m5nui  or  Tmanu  (Toftopor,  Tfuipos:  To- 
maro\  a  mountain  in  Epirus,  in  the  district  Mo- 
lossia,  between  the  lake  Pambotis  and  the  river 
Arachthus,  near  Dodona. 

Tomjhrii  (T^/tvptt),  a  queen  of  the  Massagetae, 
who  dwelt  south  of  the  Anxes  (Jaxartes),  by 
whom  Cyras  was  slain  in  battle,  b.  c.  529. 
Tomadotni.  [Physcus,  No.  3.] 
T5r5n0  {Topdtmi :  TopwrnuoT),  a  town  of  Mace- 
donia, in  the  district  Chalcidice,  and  on  the  S.W. 
side  of  the  peninsula  Sithonia,  from  which  the  gulf 
between  the  peninsulas  Sithonia  and  Pallene  was 
called  Sinus  Toronaicus. 

Torqu&taif  the  name  of  a  patrician  iamily  of 
the  Manila  Qens.  1.  T.  ICAnliu  Imperlosua 
Torqnatoii  the  son  of  L.  Manlius  Capitolinus 
ImperiosuB,  dictator  b.  a  363,  was  a  favourite  hero 
of  Roman  story.  Manlius  is  said  to  have  been 
dull  of  mind  in  his  youth,  and  was  brought  up  by 
his  father  in  the  closest  retirement  in  the  country. 
When  the  tribune  M.  Pcmiponius  accused  the  elder 
Manlius  in  b.  c.  362,  on  account  of  the  cruelties  he 
had  practised  in  his  dictatorship,  he  endeavoured 
to  excite  an  odium  against  him,  by  representing 
him  at  the  same  time  aa  a  cruel  and  ^lannical 
fiither.  As  soon  aa  the  younger  Manlius  heard  of 
this,  he  hurried  to  Rome,  obtained  admission  to 
Pomponius  early  in  the  morning,  and  compelled 
the  tribune,  by  threatening  him  with  instant  death 
if  he  did  not  take  the  oath,  to  swear  that  he  would 
drop  the  accusation  against  his  father.  In  361 
Manlius  served  under  the  dictator  T.  Quintius 
Pennus  in  the  war  against  the  Oauls,  and  in  this 
campaign  earned  immortal  glory  by  slaying  in 
single  combat  a  gigantic  GauL  From  the  dead 
body  of  the  barbarian  be  took  tke  chain  {torqvet) 
which  had  adorned  him,  and  placed  it  around  his 
own  neck ;  and  from  this  circumstance  he  obtained 
the  surname  of  Torquatus.  He  was  dictator  in 
353,  and  again  in  349.  He  was  also  three  times 
consul,  namely  in  347.  344,  and  in  340.     In  the 
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last  of  these  yean  Toiquatos  and  his  coIIeat||;Qe  F. 
Decins  Mus  gained  the  great  victary    over  the 
Latins  at  the  foot  of  Yesavini,  which  established 
for  ever  the  supremacy  of  Rome  oTcr  Latinm. 
[Dbcius.]     Shortly  before  the  battle,  when  the 
two  armies  were  encamped  opposite  to  otie  anothec, 
the  consuls  published  a  pcodamatMA  that  no  Romsa 
should  engage  in  single  conbat  with  a  Latin  oa 
pain  of  death.    Notwitlifttanding  thia  proelan)ati<»« 
the  young  Manlius,  the  bod  of  the  oooanU  pnnroked 
by  the  insults  of  a  Tusculan  noble  of  the  name  ^ 
Mettius  Oeminns,  accepted  his  challenge,  slew  hk 
adTersary,  and  bore  the  bloody  apoila  in  triuxp^ 
to  his  father.     Death  was  hss  reward.    The  eotmA 
would  not  overiook  this  breach  of  diacipline :  si^ 
the  unhappy  youth  was  ezeaated  by  tke  lictor  ia 
presence  of  the  assembled  army.     Thia  aerere  tat- 
tenoe  rendered  Torquatus  an  object  of  detestabcs 
among  the  Roman  youths  as  long  aa  be  lived ;  sad 
the  recollection  of  his  severity  waa  preserved  b 
after  ages  by  the  expression  Manlkna  soipena. 
-« 8.  T.  Kaoliiu  mqnatiiB,  consnl  b.  c  '2Z\ 
when  he  conquered  the  Sardiniana ;  cenaor  '231 ; 
and  consul  a  2nd  time  in  224.     He  poaseased  tse 
hereditary  sternness  and  severity  of  his  fismilT ; 
and  we  accordingly  find  kim  opposing  in  the  sezsase 
the  ransom  of  those  Romans  who  hsui  been  takr. 
prisoners  at  the  fiital  battle  of  Cannae.     lo  217 
he  was  sent  into  Sardinia,  where  he  carried  oo  tb* 
vrar  with  success  against  the  CartbacioiaBs  e4 
the  SardinianSb     He  was  dictator  in  210.  •*  3.  T. 
Xanlinf  Torqnatoi,  consul  165  with  Co.  Or^ 
vius.     He  inherited  the  severity  of  his  aacestcn: 
of  which  an  instance  is  rekted  in  the  condenmaua 
of  his  son,  who  had  been  adopted  by  D.  Jvaxs 
Silanus.     [SiLAKua,  No.  I.] —4.    L.  Xaaliu 
Tbrqnatu,  consul  b.  c.  65  with  L.  Anrelios  Coax. 
Torquatns  and  0>tta  obtained  the  con— Ukip  ii 
consequence  of  the  condemnation,  on  aceoast  si 
bribery,  of  P.  Cornelius  Sulla  and  P.  Aoiroaei 
Paetus,  who  had  been   already  elected  ceossA 
After  his  consulship  Torqnatna  obtained  tke  pro- 
vince of  Macedonia.     He  took  an  active  part  -Ji 
suppressing  the  Catilinarian  couspiracy  in  63;  xri 
he  also  supported  Cicero  when  be  waa  banis.W 
in  58.  —  5.  L.  Hanliai  TorqiiatiiB,  aon  of  N&  i, 
accused  of  bribery,  in  66,  the  conaula    ekcc,  P. 
Cornelius  Sulla  and  P.  Antronius  Paetua»  and  Uta 
secured  the  consulship  for  his  father.     He  «« 
closely  eonnected  with  Cicero  during  the  yaettt- 
ship  (65)  and  consulship  (63)  of  the  lattfc    U 
62  he  brought  a  2nd  accusatiosi  against  P.  Sdb. 
whom  he  now  charged  with  having  beoa  a  partv 
to  both  of  (^tiline^  conspiraciea.     Snlla  was  o^ 
fended  by  Hortensius  and  by  Cicero  in  a  sp««c& 
which  is  still  extant    Torquatus,  like  hia  fssher. 
belonged  to  the  aristocntical  party,  and  afriwdiiflT 
opposed  (Caesar  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  cirt 
war  in  49.     He  was  praetor  in  that  year,  and  w« 
stationed  at  Alba  with  6  oohorta.    He  anbaeqoe.nt> 
joined  Pompey  in  Oreece,  and  in  the  fbllowicr 
year  (48)  he  had  the  command  of  Oriaua  intnotrd 
to  him,  bat  was  obliged  to  surrender  both  bosfe:: 
and  the  town  to  Caesar,  who,  howeyec,  diaraisM^! 
Torquatus  uninjured.  Aftw  the  battle  of  PfalrduiA 
Torquatus  went  to  Africa,  and  upon  the  defeat  cf 
his  party  in  that  coantry  in  46  he  attempted  ts 
escape  to  Spain  along  with  Seipio  and  others  Un 
was  taken  prisoner  by  P.  Sittias  at  Hqipo  Htgiui 
and  slain  together  with  his  oomnaniana   TBnpiatc^ 
was  well  acquainted  with  Gnek  Uieaton^  ud  is 
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raised  by  Cicero  as  a  man  well  trained  in  ererjr 
ind  of  learning.  He  belonged  to  the  Epicurean 
chool  of  philotopliy^  and  is  introduced  by  Cicero 
%  the  advocate  of  that  tchoo)  ki  his  dialogue  JO* 
^^ftibus^  the  firit  book  of  whicb  it  called  Torguaiut 
n  Cicero*o  letten  to  Atticus.<«^6.  A,  Xanliu 
Torqaatus,  pmetor  in  62,  when  he  pietided  at 
he  trial  of  Milo  for  bribery.  On  the  bieakiog  oat 
»f  the  civil  war  he  eepooied  the  tide  of  Pompey, 
iiid  after  the  defeat  of  the  latter  retired  to  Athena, 
BV'here  he  waa  living  in  exile  in  45.  He  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Cicero,  who  addietted  4  letter* 
k>  him  while  he  was  in  esile. 
Torqn&tas  SUiani.  [Silinusl] 
TozAndri,  a  people  in  Gallia  Belgica^  btlween 
th^  Menapii  and  Morini,,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Scald  is. 

TVabia»  ^  a  Roman  comic  dramatist  who  oc- 
cupies the  eighth  place  in  the  canon  of  Voloatius 
Sedigitus  [SsoioiTUs].  The  period  when  he  floa- 
nsh^  is  uncertain,  but  he  has  been  placed  about 
B.  c.  ISO.  No  portion  of  his  works  has  been  pre* 
served  with  the  exception  of  half  a  doien  lines 
quoted  by  CicerOb 

Trticbilng,  Qatorini,  consal  i.d.  68  with  Silius 
Italicus,  is  frequently  mentioned  by  his  contem- 
ixirary  Quintiliaa,  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
orators  of  his  age. 

Triohif  or  Ir&dhift  (Tpox'i,  Ion.  Tpnx'f*  Ifpo- 
X^*"*.  Tpoxfrior).  1-  Also  called  HCTMlte  Tn- 
chiniM,  or  Hendte  Flithiotidii,  or  simply  Et- 
raelte  ('H^Mia  t|  iif  Tpaxit^U  or  'H.  i)  iw 
Tpaxhn)^  a  town  of  Thessaly  in  the  distriet  Malis, 
criobmted  as  the  residence  of  Hercules  for  a  time. 
^  S.  A  town  of  Phocis,  on  Uie  frontiers  of  Boeo- 
tia»  and  on  the  slope  of  Ml  Helicon  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Lebadea. 

TrmohoBltii  or  Ixiehoa  (Tpax^'^tf^Tpdxs'i'}, 
th«*  N.  district  of  Palestine  beyond  the  Jordan,  lay 
between  Antilibanus  and  the  mountains  of  Arabia, 
mid  was  bouitded  on  the  N.  by  the  territory  of 
Damascus,  on  the  E.  by  Auranitis,  on  the  S.  by 
Ituraea,  and  on  the  W.  by  Gaulanitis.     It  was  for 
till*  moil  part  a  sandy  desert,  intersected  by  2 
ranges  of  mcky  mountains,  called  TrachOnes  (Tp«> 
XO'i'ct),  the  caves  in  which  gave  refuge  to  numerous 
l>andB  of  robbers.    For  its  political  reUtious  under 
the  Asroonaean  and  Idumaean  princes,  see  Pa- 
L  A  B8TINA.    Under  the  Romans,  it  belonged  some- 
times to  the  pfovince  of  Judaea,  and  sometimas  to 
that  of  Arabia.     It  forms  part  of  the  Haurmn. 

Tragla,  Thigla«,  or  Traglu  (Tpo^io,  TpayUu^ 
7p«ylat)t  a  small  island  (or  more  than  one)  in  the 
A«'i;fan  sea,  near  Samoa,  probably  between  it  and 
Fharmacttssa,  where  Pericles  gained  a  n^val  vic- 
tor? over  the  Samiana,  B.  c  439. 

Xraguliim  {Tra*  or  TVo^Am),  a  town  of  Pa)- 
mstta  in  lllyricum,  celebrated  for  its  marble,  and 
situated  on  an  island  connected  with  the  main  land 
by  means  of  a  mole. 

Tngiabpilii.  L  (On'oftovo),  a  town  in  the  in- 
terior of  Thrace,  on  the  Hebnis,  founded  by  Trajan. 
«-  2.  A  town  of  Cilicik  [SuiNus.]  •—  8.  A  town 
in  Myftia  on  the  borders  of  Phrygia. 

Trajinna,  X.  mpliia,  Roman  emperor  a.  n.  98 
— 117,  was  born  at  Italica,  near  Seville,  the  18th 
of  i>cptember,  52.  He  was  trained  lo  arms,  and 
soned  with  distinction  in  the  East  and  in  Ger- 
many. Ue  was  consul  in  91,  and  at  the  close  of  97 
he  WBS  adopted  by  the  emperor  Nenra,  who  gave 
hiffl  the  tank  of  Caenr  and  tha  names  of  Nenra 
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and  Germanicni,  and  shortly  after  the  title  of  im- 
perator,  and  the  tribunttia  polestas.  His  style  and 
title  after  his  elevation  to  the  imperial  dignity 
were  JmptnUor  Camtr  Nerva  Tn^mtu  Awpatmt. 
He  was  the  first  emperov  who  was  born  out  of 
Italy.  Nerva  died  in  January  98,  and  was  sue* 
ceeded  by  Treian,  who  was  then  at  Col(>gne.  His 
accession  was  hailed  with  joy,  and  he  did  not  dis- 
appoint the  expectations  of  the  people.  He  was  a 
man  adapted  to  command.  He  was  strong  and 
healthy,  of  a  majestic  appearance,,  laborious,  and 
inured  to  &tigue.  Though  not  a  man  of  letters, 
he  had  good  sense,  a  knowledge. of  the  world,  and 
a  sound  judgment.  His  mode  of  living  was  veij 
simple,  and  in  his  campaigns  he  shamd  all  the 
sufferings  and  privations  of  the  soldiers,  by  whom 
he  was  both  loved  and  feared.  He  was  a  friend 
to  justice,,  and  he  had  a  sincere  desira  for  the  hap- 
pineu  of  the  people.  Tngan  did  not  xetan  to 
Rome  for  some  months,  being  employed  in  settling 
the  frontiers  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube.  He 
entered  Rome  on  foot,  accompanied  by  his  wife 
Pompeia  Plotina.  This  lady  b  highly  commended 
by  Fiiny  the  younger  for  her  modest  virtues,  and 
her  affection  to  Marcians,  the  sister  of  Trajan. 
Trajan  left  Rome  for  his  campaign  against  tha 
Dacl.  Pecebalus,  king  of  the  Daci,  had  compelled 
Domitian  to  purchase  peace  by  an  annual  payment 
of  money;  and  Trajan  determined  on  hostilities. 
This  war  employed  Trajan  between  2  and  S  yean; 
but  it  ended  with  the  de^at  of  Decebalus,  who 
sued  for  peace  at  the  feet  of  the  Roman  emperor. 
Trajan  assumed  the  name  of  Dacicut,  and  entered 
Rome  in  triumph  (103).  In  the  following  year 
(104)  Trajan  commenced  his  second  Dacian  war 
against  Decebalus,  who,  it  is  said,  had  broken  the 
treaty.  Decebalus  was  completely  defeated,  and 
put  an  end  to  his  life  (106).  In  the  course  of  thia 
war  Trajan  built  (103)  a  permanent  bridire  acroaa 
the  Danube  at  a  place  called  SMmtat,  The  piera 
were  of  stone  and  of  an  enormous  sise,  but  the 
arches  were  of  wood.  After  the  death  of  Decebalaa 
Dacia  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  pro- 
vince; strong  forts  were  built  in  various  pbicM, 
and  Roman  colonies  were  planted.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  the  column  at  Romo  called  the 
Column  of  Trajan  was  erected  to  commemorate  hia 
Dacian  victories.  On  his  return  Trajan  had  a 
triumph,  and  he  exhibited  games  to  the  people  for 
123  days.  11,000  animals  were  slaughtered 
during  these  amusements;  and  an  axmy  of  gla- 
diaton,  10,000  men,  gratified  the  Romans  by 
killing  one  another.  —  Aboat  this  time  Arabia  Pe- 
traea  was  subjected  to  the  empire  by  A.  Comelioa 
Palma,  the  governor  of  Syria ;  and  an  Indian  em- 
bassy came  to  Rome.  Trajan  constructed  a  road 
across  the  Pomptine  marshes,  and  built  magnificent 
bridges  acrow  the  streams.  Buildings,  probably 
mansiones,  were  constructed  by  the  side  of  thia 
road*  In  114  Trajan  lf;ft  Rome  to  make  war  on 
the  Annenians  and  the  liwthians.  He  spent  the 
winter  of  114  at  Antioch,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  invaded  the  Parthian  dominions.  The 
most  striking  and  brilliant  success  attended  hia 
arms.  In  thie  conne  of  2  campaigns  ( 1 16 — 116)» 
he  conquered  the  greater  part  of  toe  Parthian  em- 
pire, and  took  the  Parthian  capital  of  Ctesiphon. 
In  lis  he  descended  the  Tipis  and  entered  the 
Erythraean  Sen  (the  Penian  Golf).  While  ha  was 
thus  engaged  the  Parthians  rose  against  th* 
Ronans,  bat  wcia  again  aabdoad  by  tho  gMcEria 
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of  TnjaiL  On  hU  return  to  Ctesiphon,  Trejtn 
detonined  to  give  the  Purthuint  a  king,  and 
placed  the  diadem  oo  the  bead  of  Parthanuupates. 
In  117  Trajan  fell  ill,  and  as  hit  complaint  grew 
worse  he  set  out  for  Ital^.  He  lived  to  reach  Selinns 
in  Cilicia,  afierwards  called  Trajanopolis,  where  he 
died  in  August,  1 17,  after  a  reign  of  19  years,  6 
months  and  15  days.  His  ashes  were  taken  to 
Rome  in  a  golden  nm,  carried  in  triumphal  pro> 
eession,  and  deposited  nnder  the  column  which 
bears  his  name.  He  left  no  children,  and  he  was 
succeeded  by  Hadrian.  Trajan  constructed  several 
great  roads  in  the  empire ;  he  built  libraries  at 
Rome,  one  of  which,  called  the  Uipia  Bibliatkeea^ 
is  often  mentioned ;  and  a  theatre  in  the  Campus 
Martins.  His  great  work  was  the  Forum  Tf»- 
janum,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  placed  the 
column  of  Trajan. — Under  the  reign  of  Trajan  lived 
Sextns  Julius  Frontinns,  C  Cornelius  Tacitus,  the 
Younger  Pliny,  and  various  others  of  less  note. 
Plutarch,  Suetoniuft,  and  Epictetns  survived  Tra- 
jan. The  j  arista  Juventius  Celsns  and  Neratius 
Priscos  were  living  under  Trajan. 

Tr^jiani  Portu.    [Ckntum  Csllis.] 

Tnjeotnm  (  UtreekL\  a  town  of  the  Batavi  on 
the  Rhine,  called  at  a  later  time  Tftyeehu  Rheni^ 
or  Ad  MenuaL 

TnllM  or  Tndlii  (oi  TpaXXc7t,  i^  TpdxXts : 
TpaXXuii^t,  Tralliftnus :  GhiuxtiUHiaa/t^  Ru.,  near 
Aidin\  a  flourishing  commercial  city  of  Asia 
Minor,  reckoned  sometimes  to  Ionia,  and  some- 
times to  Caria.  It  stood  on  a  quadrangular  height 
at  the  S.  foot  of  M.  Messogis  (with  a  citadel  on  a 
higher  point),  on  the  banks  of  the  little  river 
Eudon,  a  N.  tributary  of  the  Maeander,  from 
which  the  city  was  distant  80  stadia  (8  geog. 
miles).  The  surrounding  country  was  extremely 
fiertile  and  beautiful,  and  hence  the  citr  was  at 
first  called  Anthea  ("Ai^cia).  Under  the  Seleu- 
cidae  it  bore  the  names  of  Seleuda  and  Antiochia. 
It  was  inhabited  by  a  mixed  population  of  Greeks 
and  Carians.  There  was  a  less  important  city  of 
tbe  same  name  in  Phrygia,  if  indeed  it  be  not  the 
same. 

TnaqiiiUiu,  SnetfinXni.     [Suxtonius.] 

Trantoelloiisis  Mont,  a  mountain  of  Maure- 
tania  Caesariensis,  between  Caesarea  and  the  river 
Chinalaph. 

Tnp6iop51li  (TpmrciWvoAif),  a  town  of  Asia 
Minor,  on  the  S.  slope  of  M.  Cadmus,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Caria  and  Phrvgia.     Ita  site  is  uncertain. 

TrapSflla  (Tpcnrcj'oi/f  :  Tpmt^oinmos  and 
-oi)or<oy).  1.  (Near  Afavria),  a  city  of  Arcadia,  on 
the  Alpheus,  the  name  of  which  was  mythically 
derived  from  the  rpdirc^o,  or  altar,  on  which  Ly- 
caon  was  said  to  have  offered  human  sacrifices  to 
Jove.  At  the  time  of  the  building  of  Megalopolis, 
the  inhabitanta  of  Trapesus,  rather  than  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  city,  migrated  to  the  shores  of 
the  Enxine,  and  their  city  fell  to  ruin.  — 8.  (7an»- 
botan^  TVabexun^  or  TrMmmd)^  a  colony  of  Sinope, 
«t  almost  the  extreme  E.  of  the  N.  shore  of  Asia 
Minor.  Aft^r  Sinope  lost  her  independence,  Tra> 
pesus  belonged,  first  to  Armenia  Minor,  and  after- 
wards  to  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.  Under  the 
Romans,  it  was  made  a  free  city,  probably  by 
Poropey,  and,  by  Trajan,  the  capital  of  Pontus 
CapiMMiocins.  Hadrian  constmcted  a  new  harbour ; 
and  the  city  became  a  place  of  first-rate  commercial 
importance.  It  was  also  strongly  fortified.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Goths  in  the  reign  of  Valerian ; 
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but  it  had  recovered,  and  was  in  a  flemishing  *'*z't 
at  the  time  of  Justinian,  who  repaired  its  fonifua- 
tions.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  for  fonw  xxr^^ 
the  seat  of  a  finsgment  of  the  Greek  empire,  c&iic^i 
the  empire  of  Trebizond.  It  is  now  the  tetM. 
commefvial  port  of  the  Blade  Sea,  tanking  D«zt 
after  Odessa. 

IHdmiaiU  Lteni  {Logo  di  Perngki\  icidi^ 
times,  but  not  correctly,  written  Thniymdnii.  & 
lake  in  Etmria,  between  Closium  and  PenL'>3, 
memomble  for  the  victory  gained  by  Hannibal  over 
the  Romans  under  Flaminius,  b.  c  217. 

Trebft  (Trebanus :  TWn'),  a  town  in  Utjois, 
near  the  sources  of  the  Anio,  N.  El.  of  Anagnis. 

TreUtliu  Testa.    [Twm.] 

TrtbeUIns  FoUIb,  one  of  the  6  Senptom  ffi- 
(oriae  AuguttoA,  flonrished  under  Constanune,  ar-i 
was  anterior  to  Vopiscui.  Hia  name  is  prefii"i 
to  the  biographies  of,  1.  The  2  Valeriani,  fothrr 
and  son ;  2.  The  Gallieni;  3.  The  Thirty  TrranK; 
4.  Claudius,  the  last>named  piece  being  sddm.«if 
to  Constantine.  We  learn  from  Vopiscas  tbat  iv 
lives  written  by  Trebellins  Pollio  oommencpd  ^tli 
Philippns  and  extended  down  to  Clandias.  i^. 
these,  all  as  fkr  as  the  Valeriani,  regaiding  wbon 
but  a  short  fragment  remains,  have  been  lost. 

MUa  (TWUta),  a  smaU  river  in  Gallia  CW- 
pina,  fiiUing  into  the  Po  near  Placentia.  It  J 
memorable  for  the  victory  which  Hamuhal  gaind 
over  the  Romans,  B.C.  218.  This  river  is  ^^ 
rally  dry  in  summer,  but  is  filled  with  s  nf'a 
stream  in  winter,  which  was  the  season  wbeo  Has- 
nibal  defeated  the  Romans. 

Itebtalni,  C,  played  rather  a  prominent  ps'i 
in  the  last  days  of  the  iepubli&     He  coohbcbc^^ 
public  life  as  a  supporter  of  the  aristocratical  fortv, 
and  in  his  quaestorship  (b.  c.  60)  he  atteinp(f<i  '»^ 
prevent  the  adoption  of  P.  Clodius  into  a  plefeeii 
family.    He  changed  sides  soon  afterwards,  and  ji 
his  tribunate  of  the  plebs  (55)  he  was  the  iiut.^;- 
ment  of  the  triumvirs  in  proposing  that  PArr^T 
should  have  the  2  Spains,  Crassus  Syria,  &:>'- 
Caesar  the  Gauls  and  lUyricum  for  another  ^vd 
of  5  years.   This  proposal  received  the  appmhst's 
of  the  comitia,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  th; 
Lex  TYebonia.    For  this  service  he  wts  revard^^ 
by  being  appointed  one  of  Caesar^s  legates  ia  Cnui 
where  he  remained  till  the  breaking  out  of  t^' 
ciril  war  in  49.     In  the  course  of  the  ssoe  Tftf 
he  was  intrusted  by  Caesar  with  the  comniait<i  o. 
the  land  forces  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Masstii^ 
In  48  Trebonius  was  city-praetor,  and  in  the  dt<* 
charge  of  his  duties  resisted  the  seditious  attcnfx'i 
of  his  colleague  M.  Caelius  Rofus  to  obuin  br 
force  the  repod  of  Caesar'k  law  respecting  die  paj- 
ment  of  debta  Towards  the  end  of  47,  Treboniai. 
as  pro-praetor,  succeeded  Q.  Casalns  Longimis  3 
the  government  of  Further  Spain,  but  wss  expe!l«^ 
from  the  province  by  a  mutiny  of  the  soldirn  v'^" 
espoused  the  Pompeian  party.     Caesar  nited.  b/s 
to  the  consulship  in  October,  45,  and  promis^^ 
him  the  province  of  Asia.      In  return  fc  *^' 
these  honours  and  favours,  Trebooios  was  ore 
of  the  prime  movers  in  the  conspiiacy  to  a»a»* 
sinate  Caesar,  and  after  the  murder  of  ki>  P^ 
tron  (44)  he  went  as  proconsul  to  the  pn>^"* 
of  Asia.     In  the  following  year  (43)  DoUWa 
who  had  received  from  Antonius  the  pn)vi»«"' 
Syria,    surprised   the    town    of  Smyrns,  y^ 
Trebonius  was  then  residing,  and  sWw  bin  '<^ 
his  bed. 
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Trebttla  (TrebuUniu).  1.  {Tr«gghia\  %  town 
n  {Nunniam  situated  in  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  moan* 
niiis  of  Cajazxo,^Z,  Xntiuea,  a  town  of  the 
Nitiinet  of  uncertain  Bite.«»8.  SoffBiia,  also  a  town 
)i  tlip  Sabines,  and  of  uncertain  site. 

Trenu  (Snooo),  a  rirer  in  Latium,  and  a  tri- 
)utar7  of  the  Lirie. 

Trei  Taberaia.  1.  A  station  on  the  Via  Appia 
n  Latium,  betweoi  Aricia  and  Forum  AppiL  It 
s  mentioned  in  the  account  of  St.  Paal*k  journey 
n  Home.— 2*  (Borpketto)^  a  station  in  Oallia  Ciaal- 
tiiia.  on  the  road  firom  Placentia  to  Mediohmum. 

Tretnm  (Tprr^y :  C  Buffieanmi^  w  Rat  Seba 
Yo««,  i.  e.  JSevm  Cbpet),  a  gnat  promontory  on 
he  coast  of  Numidia,  forming  the  W.  headland  of 
he  Sinus  Olcachitet  (Bay  o/Storak). 

Tre^rixi  or  Tttrlri,  a  powerfnl  peoole  in  Oallia 
)«>lgica,  who  were  faithful  allies  of  the  Romans, 
nd  whose  cavalry  was  the  best  in  all  Oaul.  The 
iver  Mosella  (lowed  through  their  territory,  which 
X tended  W.-ward  from  the  Rhine  as  &r  as  the 
Icnx'u  Their  chief  town  was  made  a  Roman 
olony  by  Augustus,  and  was  called  AugOfte 
^revirdrum  (TVwror  Dmet),  It  stood  on  the 
i^ht  bank  of  the  Mosella,  and  became  under  the 
%t4>r  empire  one  of  the  most  flourishing  Roman 
ities  N.  of  the  Alps.  It  was  the  capitid  of  fiel* 
:ica  Prima  ;  and  after  the  division  of  the  Roman 
trorld  by  Diocletian  (a.  d.  292)  into  4  districts,  it 
lecame  the  residence  of  the  Caesar,  who  had  the 
ovcrnment  of  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain.  Here 
Iwelt  Constantius  Chlonis  and  his  son  Constantino 
he  Great,  as  well  as  several  of  the  subsequent  em- 
perors. The  modem  city  still  contains  many  in- 
eresting  Roman  remains.  They  belong,  however, 
0  the  latter  period  of  the  empire,  and  are  conse- 
luently  not  in  the  best  style  of  art  The  most  im- 
ortant  of  these  remains  is  'the  Porta  Nigra  or 
Hack  GoUy  a  large  and  massive  building  in  an  ex- 
client  state  of  preservation.  In  addition  to  this, 
V  e  have  extensive  remains  of  the  Roman  baths,  of 
he  amphitheatre,  and  of  the  pahue  of  Constan- 
ine.  The  piers  of  the  bridge  over  the  Moselle 
re  likewise  Roman.  At  the  village  of  Igel, 
bout  6  miles  from  Treves,  is  a  beautiful  Roman 
tructure,  being  a  4-sided  obelisk,  more  than  70 
c*et  high,  covered  with  carvings,  inscriptions,  and 
)a*-reii«fs.  There  has  been  much  dispute  respect- 
ng  the  object  for  which  this  building  was  erected  ; 
>ut  it  appears  to  have  been  set  up  by  2  brothers, 
lamed  Secundini  ;  partly  as  a  funeral  monument 

0  their  deceased  relatives,  partly  to  celebrate  their 
ister^s  marriage,  which  is  represented  on  one  of 
ho  ba»-reliefii  by  the  figuras  of  a  man  and  woman 
oining  hands. 

TrJArlu,  Yilailiii.  L  L.,  quaestor  nrbanns 
1.  c.  81;  and  propraetor  in  Sardinia  77«  when  he 
epuisrd  Lepidus,  who  had  fled  into  that  island 

1  fur  his  unsuccessful  attempt  to  repeal  the  laws  of 
^lilla.  Triaritts  served  under  LucuUns  as  one  of 
lift  legates  in  the  war  against  Mithridatea,  and  at 
irst  gained  considerable  distinction  by  his  seal 
ind  activity.  In  68  Triarius  was  despatched  to 
;he  assistance  of  l^bios,  who  had  been  intrusted 
mrith  the  defence  of  Pontus,  while  LncuUas  invaded 
fVrmenia,  and  who  was  now  attacked  by  Mithri* 
Jates  with  overwhelming  numbers.  Triarius  com- 
;>^Ued  Mithridatea  to  assume  the  defensive,  and 
■arly  in  the  following  year  he  commenced  active 
> Iterations  againat  the  Pontic  king.  Anxious  to 
{uin  the  victory  oTcr  Mithridatea  befon  the  airiral 
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of  Lncnllus,  Triarius  allowed  himself  to  be  attacked 
at  a  disadvantage,  and  was  defeated  with  great 
slaughter  near  Zela.^2.  P^  son  of  the  preceding* 
aociued  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus,  in  54,  first  of  repe- 
tundae  and  next  of  ambitus.  Scaurus  was  defended 
on  both  occasions  by  Cicero  -«  8.  C^  a  friend  of 
Cicero,  who  introduces  him  as  one  of  the  speakers 
in  his  dialogue  Dt  FimUtm,  and  praises  his  oratory 
in  his  Brutua.  He  fought  on  Pompev^s  side  at 
the  battle  of  Pharaalia.  Triarius  perished  in  the 
civil  wars,  probably  in  Africa,  for  Cicero  speaks  in 
45  of  his  death,  and  adds,  that  Triarius  had  left 
him  the  guardian  of  his  children. 

Iribtlli,  a  powerful  people  in  Thrace,  a  braock 
of  the  Oetae  dwelling  along  the  Danube,  who  were 
defeated  by  Alexander  the  Great,  b.  c  385,  and 
obliged  to  sue  for  peace. 

Mbood,  a  German  people,  settled  in  Gallia 
Belgica,  between  M.  Vogesus  and  the  Rhine,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Stratburg, 

Triboniinni,  a  jurist,  commissioned  by  Justi- 
nianus,  with  16  others,  to  compile  the  Digest  or 
Pandect.     For  details  see  Justiniamus. 

Ttie&la.    [Triocila.] 

Trioarinoa  (Tpocdparoy :  Tpurnpavevr),  a  for- 
tress in  Phliasia,  S.  E.  of  Phlius,  on  a  mountain  of 
the  same  name. 

TrieaiMt,  TrieuU,  or  Trieaulni,  a  people  in 
Gallia  Lugdunensis,  £.  of  the  Senones,  whose 
chief  town  was  Augustobona,  afterwards  Tricassae 
(TVojiw). 

TrioMtiBi,  a  people  in  Gallia  Narbnnensis,  be- 
tween the  Carares  and  Vocontii,  inhabiting  a  nar- 
row slip  of  country  between  the  Drome  and  the 
Is^re.  Their  chief  town  was  Augusta  Tricastino- 
rum,  or  simply  Augusta  (Aom$te). 

Mooa,  subsequently  McUm  (TpUmi,  TpUaXa  i 
Trikkala\  an  ancient  town  of  ThesMly  in  the  dis- 
trict Hestiaeotis,  situated  on  the  Lethaeus,  N.  of 
the  Peneus.  Homer  represents  it  as  governed  by 
the  sons  of  Aesculapius  ;  and  it  contained  in  later 
times  a  celebrated  temple  of  this  god. 

IriohdiiU  (Tptxwm  :  Zggot  or  FraJUori),  a 
Urge  lake  in  Aetolia,  E.  of  Stratos  and  N.  of  ML 
Aracjmthus. 

Triflbdnlum  (Tptxt^yton  TpixaM'ic^f),  a  town 
in  Aetnlia,  E.  of  lake  Trichonis. 

TrietotlBui,  Lneritlvf.    [Lucrstia  Gins.] 

TrioUdni  (Tp«c^AMrai :  TpMoAs^i^cvt),  a  town 
of  Arcadia,  a  little  N.  of  Megalopolis,  of  which  a 
temple  of  Poseidon  alone  remained  in  the  time  of 
PansaniaC 

TriMvIi,  a  Ligurian  people  in  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensis,  a  branch  of  the  Sallyi,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Massilia  and  Aquae  Sextiae. 

Triooijpthill  {TptK6pv0ot:  TpiKopif^iot),  a  de- 
mus  ui  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Aiantis* 
between  Marathon  and  Rhamnus. 

Triemut  (Tpixpani:  TrikUri)^  an  island  off 
the  coast  of  Argolis  near  Hetmione. 

TridaatiUil  (Trml,  in  Italian  7>«nIo),  the 
capital  of  the  TridwntTnJ,  and  the  chief  town  of 
Rhaetia,  situated  on  the  river  A  thesis  (Adi^}^ 
and  on  the  pass  of  the  Alps  leading  to  Verona. 
Its  greatness  dates  from  the  Middle  Ages,  and  it 
is  chiefly  celebrated  on  account  of  the  ecdeaiaa- 
tical  council,  which  assembled  within  its  walls, 
A.  D.  1545. 

Triirtt  or  Triirii  (Tiw^pirt:  En/ekf)^  a  small 
fortress  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  between  Tripolis 
and  the  Pron.  Theaproeopon. 
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Trifiuram,  b  town  in  I^tium  of  uncertain  lite, 
betwf^n  Mintumae  and  Sinaessa. 

Trinacria,    [Sicilia.] 

Trinemeii  or  TriBamla  (Tf»ty(/uc?f,  Tptrt^m: 
Tf^ivc/Acus),  a  demiit  in  Attica,  belonging  to  the 
tribe  Cecmpis,  on  Mt.  Paroet. 

Trixiobantea,  one  of  the  most  powerful  people 
of  Britain,  inhabiting  the  modem  Es«ex.  Thej 
are  mentioned  in  Caesar^s  invasion  of  Britain,  and 
they  offered  a  formidable  resistance  to  the  in- 
Tading  force  tent  into  the  island  by  the  emperor 
Claudius. 

Trioc&la  or  Trie&la  (Tptt^KoXa,  TpUoXa:  Tpi- 
KoAii^of,  Tricallnus  :  nr.  Calatu  BeUota\  a  moun- 
tain fortress  in  the  interior  of  Sicilr,  near  the  Cri- 
missus,  was  in  the  Servile  War  the  head-quarters 
of  the  slaves,  and  the  residence  of  their  leader 
Tryphon. 

!^15pas  (Tpi6nras  or  Tpfoi^\  son  of  Poseidon 
and  Cauiice,  a  daughter  of  Aeolus,  or  of  Helios 
and  Rhudos,  and  the  father  of  Iphimedia  and  Ery- 
sichthon.  Hence,  his  son  Erysichthon  is  called 
TWqpciitf,  and  his  granddaughter  Mestra  or  Metra, 
the  daughter  of  Erysichthon,  Triopiit.  Triopas 
expelled  the  Pelagians  from  the  Dotian  plain,  but 
was  himself  obliged  to  emigrate,  and  went  to  Caria, 
where  he  founded  Cnidus  on  the  Triopian  pro- 
montory, liis  son  En'sichthon  was  punished  by 
I>emeter  with  insatiable  hunger,  because  he  had 
violated  her  sacred  grove  ;  but  others  relate  the 
•aine  of  Triopas  himself. 

Trifipia  or  Triopion,  an  early  name  of  Cnidus. 

Triopittm  {Tpiiiriov :  C,  Krio\  the  promontory 
which  terminates  the  peninsula  of  Cnidus,  forming 
the  8wW.  headland  of  Caria  and  of  Asia  Minor. 
Upon  it  was  a  temple  of  Apollo,  sumarocd  Trio- 
pius,  which  was  the  centre  of  union  for  the  states 
of  Doris.  Hence  it  was  also  called  the  Sacred 
Promontory  (a.Kptifr'fjpioy  Uphv). 

Triphylia  (Tptipv\ia:  Tpi(pvKios\  the  S.  por- 
tion of  Elis,  lying  between  the  Alpheus  and  the 
Neda,  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  3 
different  tribes  by  which  it  was  peopled.  Its  chief 
town  was  Pylos. 

TripodisCTU  (TpdroSiVicof :  TpiiroSiVirtof  nr. 
DertccMi  Ru.),  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Megaris, 
N.  W.  of  Megara. 

Trlp51is  (TpiVo\if :  TpuroXin;?),  is  properly 
the  name  of  a  confederacy  composed  of  3  cities,  or 
a  district  containint;  3  cities,  but  it  is  also  applied 
to  single  cities  which  had  some  such  relation  t% 
others  as  to  make  the  name  appropriate.  L  In 
Arcadia,  comprising  the  3  cities  of  Callia,  Dipoena, 
and  Nonacris :  its  name  is  preserved  in  the  modem 
town  of  Tripoliisa.  —  2.  T.  FelAgonia,  in  Tlie§- 
saly,  comprising  the  3  towns  of  Azorus,  Doliche, 
and  Pythium.  — 3.  In  Rhodes,  comprising  the  3 
Dorian  cities,  Lindus,  lalysus,  and  Carairus. 
[Rhodus.]  —4.  {Kath  Yeniji\  a  city  on  the 
Maeander,  12  miles  W.  of  Hierapolis,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Phrvgia,  Caria,  and  Lydia,  to  each  of  which 
it  is  assigned  by  different  authorities.— 5.  (TVre- 
hoU)^  a  fortress  on  the  coast  of  Pontus,  on  a  river 
of  the  same  name  {TireMi  Su\  90  stadia  E.  of 
the  Prom.  Zephyrium  (<7.  Zr/reJt),'^^.  {TripolL, 
TarulniluM),  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  consisted  of 
•  distinct  cities,  1  stadium  (600  feet)  apart,  each 
having  iu  own  walls,  but  all  united  in  a  common 
constitution,  having  one  place  of  assembly,  and 
^nnmg  in  reality  one  city.  They  were  colonies  of 
Ayre,  bidon,  and  Aradus  respecUvely.     Tripolu 
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stood  about  30  miles  S.  of  Aradns,  and  abrnt  1>^ 
Baoie  distance  N.  of  Byblus,  on  a  bold  headland. 
formed  by  a  spur  of  M.  Lebanon.  It  had.  a  ts« 
harbour,  and  a  floorishing  commerce.  It  is  now  a 
city  of  about  15,000  inhabitaata,  and  the  caD'.tal 
of  one  of  the  pachalicks  ^  Syria,  that  of  Trrpntu 
—  7.  The  district  on  the  N. -ooas^  of  Africa,  be- 
tween the  2  Syrtea,  comprising^  the  3  cities  ot 
Sabrata  (or  Abrotonum).  Oea,  and  Leptu  Ma^s, 
and  also  called  Tnpolitana  Regio.  (Strtk^I 
Its  name  is  preserved  in  that  of  the  recrer:rv  ct 
Tripijli,  the  W.  part  of  which  answers  to  it,  ari 
in  that  of  the  city  of  TripoUy  probably  the  aztdci:: 
Oea. 

TripoUtina  Bagio.  [Strtica  :  Trjfulis, 
No.  7.] 

TriptSlSmni  (Tpivr6X€i^s\  son  of  0*1rav  kbc 
of  Eleusis,  and  Metanira  or  Polymnia.  Othrtu  d^ 
scribe  him  as  son  of  king  Eleusis  by  Cothema.  ez 
of  Oceanus  and  Gaea,  or  of  Trochilua  by  an  Eir-i- 
sinian  woman.  Triptolemus  waa  the  favtwirite  ci 
Demeter,  and  the  inventor  of  the  pioogh  and  szn- 
culture,  and  of  civilisation,  which  is  the  resuh  of  r^ 
He  was  the  great  hero  in  the  Eleuaiiiian  mTsv-r'r&. 
According  to  the  common  l^end  he  ho^pitai it- 
received  Demeter  at  Eleusis,  when  *he  wa«  »3> 
dering  in  search  of  her  daughter.  The  gtjdd^ss. 
in  return,  wished  to  make  his  son  Demoph<»  is- 
mortal,  and  placed  him  in  the  fire  in  order  ta 
destroy  his  mortal  parts  {  but  Metanira  •cir.ar?e': 
oat  at  the  aight,  and  the  child  waa  o^nMimed  hj 
the  flames.  As  a  compensation  for  this  bemn*- 
ment,  the  goddess  gave  to  Triptolemus  a  chsn  : 
with  winged  dragons  and  seeds  of  whrat.  In  t'j 
chariot  Triptolemus  rode  over  the  earth,  mai-c 
man  acquainted  with  the  blessings  of  affric2.:ar?. 
On  his  return  to  Attica,  Celeus  endearourei  v 
kill  him,  but  by  the  command  of  Demeter  he  va» 
obliged  to  give  up  his  c«nntry  to  Triptolemus  v4^- 
BOW  established  the  worship  of  Demeter,  and  irs- 
tnted  the  Thesmophoria,  Triptolemus  is  rw^ 
sented  in  works  of  art  as  a  youthful  hero,  •r=^^ 
times  with  the  petasas,  on  a  chanot  draw^  b' 
dragons,  and  holding  in  bis  hand  a  sceptre  a-: 
com  ears. 

Tritaea  (Tpiram :  TptrcueSs).  1.  A  to^rr.  ^ 
Phocis,  N.  W.  of  (Heonae,  on  the  left  bank  <^  n- 
Cephissus  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Locrift.-i-t.  *'^^ 
of  the  12  cities  of  Achaia,  120  stadia  £.  of  Pr&n* 
and  near  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia.  Angustos  sadr 
it  dependent  upon  Patrae. 

Ititd  or  MtSgSnla  (TpirA  or  Tpfrr*irf:i 
and  Tptroytrijs)^  a  surname  of  Athena,  whiih  J 
explained  in  different  ways.  Some  derive  it  iryz 
lake  Tritonis  in  Libya,  near  which  she  is  saii  :: 
have  been  bom  ;  others  from  the  stream  Jr.iri. 
near  Alalcomenae  in  Boeotia,  where  she  waji  ^tc- 
shipped,  and  where  according  to  some  stat^irt'':* 
she  was  also  bom;  the  grammarians,  lastlr,  d^r^-ri 
the  name  from  rpirti^  which,  in  the  dialect  M  :*• 
Atharaanians,  is  said  to  signify  **head,^  so  tbat  :t 
would  be  the  goddess  bocn  out  of  the  head  of  b<r 
father. 

TrItSn  (T^Twir),  son  of  Poseidon  and  Air.p''^  ■ 
trite  (or  Celaeno),  who  dwelt  with  his  fistber  it'  d 
mother  in  a  golden  palace  in  the  bottom  of  tit 
sea,  or,  according  to  Homer,  at  Aegaa.  Lavr 
writers  describe  him  m  ridii^  over  the  sn  os 
horses  or  other  sea-monstersL  Sometimes  we  n-?  i 
mention  af  Tritons  in  the  plaral.  Their  app^^ar- 
auce  ii  differently  described;   thotxgh   they  an 
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Iwiyt  coneeived  «a  having  tbe  hnman  figme  hi 
he  upper  part  of  their  bodiet,  and  that  of  a  fiah 
ri  the  lower  part  The  chief  characteriitic  of 
7riu»ni  in  poetry  at  well  aa  in  works  of  art  is  a 
rumpet  made  out  of  a  shel]  (coaeia),  which  the 
"ritoni  blow  at  the  command  of  Poceidon,  to 
oothe  the  restlcM  waves  of  the  sea. 

Triton  71.,  TtltAnif,  or  Tritonltis  Pftlu  (TpU 
'w¥^  Tpir«irylt,  Tpir«r«rit),  a  riTer  and  lake  on  the 
kfeditenancan  coast  of  Lihj^  which  are  men- 
ioned  in  seTeral  oM  Greek  legends,  espedallj  in 
he  mythology  of  Athena,  whom  one  aocoont  repi»> 
ented  aa  £)m  on  the  lake  Tritonia,  and  aa  the 
laughter  of  the  nymph  of  the  same  name,  and  of 
*i  >»^iden :  hence  her  surname  of  Tpirey4w9ta. 
V'ben  the  Greeks  first  became  acquainted  gro- 
raphically  with  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  they 
Jeutilied  the  gulf  afterwards  called  the  Lesser 
;yrtis  with  the  kke  Tritonis.  This  seems  to  be 
h<*  notion  of  Herodotus,  in  the  story  he  relates  of 
a»on  ivr,  178,  179).  A  more  exact  knowledge 
f  the  coast  showed  them  a  gnat  lake  beyond  the 
nniost  recess  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  to  which  the 
laroe  Tritonis  was  then  applied.  This  lake  had 
n  opening  to  the  sea,  as  well  as  a  rirer  flowinff 
rito  it,  and  aceordingly  the  geographers  represented 
he  river  Triton  as  rising  in  a  meunuin,  called 
:uchabari,  and  forming  the  lake  Tritonis  on  its 
ourse  to  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  into  which  it  fell.  The 
ike  is  undoubtedly  the  great  salt  lake,  in  the  S. 
f  Tunis^  called  El-SibkaAf  but  as  this  lake  has 
lo  longer  an  opening  to  the  sea,  and  the  whole 
na«t  is  much  altered  by  the  inroads  of  the  sands 
(  the  Sahara,  it  seems  impossible  to  identify  the 
ivt>r:  some  suppose  that  it  is  represented  by  the 
\\\tti]f-€l-Kkah$.  Some  of  the  ancient  writers 
ti%-e  altogether  a  different  locality  to  the  legend, 
.11(1  identify  the  Triton  with  the  river  usually 
ailed  Lathon,  in  Cyienalfca;  and  Apollonius 
ih'^dius  even  tnmsfers  the  name  to  the  Nile* 

Trivfou  ( TVieteo),  a  small  town  in  Samninm, 
ittiated  among  the  mountains  separating  Sanmium 
n>m  Apulia. 

Tr5af  (t|  T^Mft,  sc  x^S  the  fem.  of  the  adj. 
\>w9  r  TpsMiSctff :  (3iam\  the  territory  of  Ilium  or 
Proy.  formed  the  N.  W.  part  of  Mysia.  It  was 
Kiiiiided  on  the  W.  by  the  Aegean  sea,  from  Pr. 
<rctiun  to  Pr.  Sigcnm  at  the  entimnoe  of  the 
irilcBpont;  on  the  N.  W.  by  tbe  Hellespont,  aa 
ur  ai  the  river  Rhedius,  below  Abydns ;  on  the 
><\  E.  and  E.  br  tbe  mountains  which  border  the 
all<*y  of  the  Rhedius,  and  extend  from  its  sontes 
V- wards  to  the  main  ridge  of  M.  Ida,  and  on  the 
^.  by  the  N.  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Adnmyttium 
lion  If  the  S.  foot  of  Ida ;  but  on  the  N.  £.  and  B. 
hv  iMundary  is  sometimes  extended  so  far  aa  to 
ncliide  the  whole  coast  of  the  Hellespont  and  part 
if  the  Propontis,  and  the  country  as  far  as  the 
iver  Granieus,  thus  embracing  the  district  of 
hirdanis,  and  somewhat  more.  Strabo  extends 
he  boundary  still  tuither  E.,  to  the  river  Aesepus, 
iiid  alM  S.  to  the  Caicus ;  but  this  clearly  results 
rom  his  including  in  the  territory  of  Tmy  that  of 
ler  neighbouring  alliec  The  Troad  is  for  the 
no«t  part  mountainous,  being  intersected  by  M. 
I  UK  and  its  branches :  the  laigeet  plain  is  that  in 
vhich  Troy  stood.  The  chief  rivers  wen  the 
"NATNOis  on  the  8.,  the  RHOotua  on  the  N.,  and 
:he  Sramander  and  Simou  in  the  centre.  These 
I  rivers,  so  renowned  in  the  legends  of  die  T^jan 
War,  flow  from  2  diUcieot  points  in  the  chain  of 
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M.  Ida,  and  unite  in  the  plain  of  Troy,  through 
which  the  united  slicam  flows  N.W.  and  falls  into 
the  Hellespont  EL  of  the  pnnnontory  of  Sigeunu 
The  Scamander,  also  called  Xanthus,  is  usually 
identified  with  Uie  MmderA-Ckai^  and  the  Simois 
with  the  QMmbnk  ;  but  this  subject  pretents  diffi- 
culties which  cannot  be  discussed  within  the  limits 
of  the  present  article.  The  precise  locality  of  the 
city  of  Troy,  or,  according  to  its  genuine  Greek 
name.  Ilium,  is  also  the  subject  still  of  much  dis» 
pute.  Fint,  there  is  the  question,  whether  the 
Ilium  of  Homer  had  any  real  existence;  next, 
whether  the  HivBt  Yttut  of  the  historical  period, 
which  was  visited  by  Xeixes  and  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  was  on  the  same  site  as  the  city  of 
Priam.  The  most  probable  opinion  seems  to  be 
that  which  places  the  original  city  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  plain,  on  a  moderate  elevation  at  the 
foot  of  M.  Ida,  and  its  dtadel  (called  Pergima, 
IIcpyvMia),  on  a  loftier  height,  almost  separated 
from  the  city  by  a  ravine,  and  nearly  surnmnded 
by  the  Scamander.  This  city  seems  nexer  to  have 
been  restored  afVer  its  destruction  by  the  Greeks. 
The  Aeolian  colonists  subsequently  built  a  new 
city,  on  the  site,  as  they  doubtless  believed,  of  the 
old  one,  but  really  much  lower  down  the  plain ; 
and  this  city  is  the  Trfljia  or  Iliiim  Yatnt  of  most 
of  the  ancient  writers.  After  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander,  this  city  declined,  and  a  new  one  was  btiilt 
still  farther  down  the  |Jain,  below  the  confluence 
of  the  SimoTs  and  Scamander,  and  near  the  Helles- 
pont, and  this  was  called  niva  VoTun.  Under 
the  Romans,  this  city  was  honoured  with  various 
immunities,  as  the  only  existing  representative  of 
the  ancient  Ilium.  Its  nibstaDtial  importance, 
however,  was  entirely  edipeed  by  that  of  Alkx- 
▲NDRIA  TaoAii — For  the  general  political  history 
of  the  Troad,  see  Mvbia.  The  Teucrians,  by 
whom  it  was  peopled  at  a  period  of  unknown  an- 
tiquity,  were  a  Thraciaa  people.  Settling  in  the 
plain  of  the  Scamander,  they  founded  the  city  of 
Ilium,  which  became  the  head  of  an  extensive 
confederacy,  embrscing  not  only  the  N.W.  of  Asia 
Minor,  but  much  of  the  opooaite  shores  of  Thrace^ 
and  with  allies  in  Asia  Minor  even  as  far  as 
Lycta,  and  eridently  much  in  advance  of  the 
Greeks  in  civilisation.  The  mythical  aocoimt  of 
the  origin  of  the  kingdom  ia  briefly  as  follows. 
Teucer,  the  first  king  in  the  Troad,  had  a  daugh- 
ter, who  married  Dwdanns,  the  chieftain  of  the 
country  N.  B.  of  the  Troad.  [Dirdania.]  Drt- 
danus  had  2  sons,  Ilus  and  Erichthonius;  and  the 
hitter  waa  the  fiither  of  Tros,  firoo  whom  the 
country  and  people  derived  the  names  of  Troas 
and  Troes.  Tros  was  the  fiither  of  Has,  who 
founded  the  city,  which  was  called  after  him 
Dlom,  and  also,  afker  his  frther,  TMJa.  The  next 
king  was  Laomboon,  and  after  him  Priam. 
[  Priam ua.]  In  his  reign  the  city  was  taken  and 
destroyed  by  the  confederated  Greeks,  after  a  10 
years*  siege.      [HaasNA,  Albzandbr,    Aoa- 

MSMNON,  AoiILLBfi,  HlCTOR,  AjAX«  UlVSSU, 

NxopTuLBMua,  ARNBAa,  Ac.  and  HoMXRua.] 
To  discuss  the  historical  value  of  thia  legend  ia 
not  the  province  of  this  work :  it  ia  enough  to  say 
that  we  have  in  it  evidence  of  a  gieat  conflict,  ai 
a  very  eariv  period,  between  iJie  great  Thraciaa 
empire  in  tiie  N.W.  ef  Asia  Mm(Mr,and  the  rising 

C»wer  ef  the  Achaeans  in  Orseee,  in  which  the 
tter  were  victoviens ;  but  their  victory  was  fruit, 
less,  in  ooasequence  of  their  eonparatively  lew 
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c'mlisation,  and  etpecudly  of  their  WBot  of  man- 
time  power.  The  chronologen  aieigned  different 
dates  for  the  capture  of  Troj:  the  calcubition 
moat  generally  accepted  placed  it  in  b.  &  1184. 
This  date  ihould  be  cardally  remembered,  as  it 
forms  the  starting  point  of  Tarious  compntations ; 
but  it  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  date 
is  of  no  historical  amtJiorHy,  (There  la  not  space 
to  explain  this  matter  here.)  The  subsequent 
history  of  the  Troad  presenta  an  entire  blank,  till 
we  come  to  the  period  of  the  great  Aeolic  mi* 

S ration,  when  it  merges  in  that  of  Akolis  and 
IvsiA.  —  In  writers  of  the  Roman  period,  the 
name  Troas  is  often  used  by  itself  for  the  city  of 
Alsxanbtria  Teoas. 

Troemi  or  -ii.    [Oalatia.] 

Troet.    [Troas.] 

Troeien  {Tpwf^r,  more  rarely  Tpoi(tirti :  Tpoi- 
C^¥Mt:  Dhamala\  the  capital  of  TlOM&lia 
(Tpot^7}Wa),  a  district  in  the  S.E.  of  Argolis  on 
the  baronic  guif^  and  opposite  the  island  of  Aegina. 
The  town  was  situated  at  some  little  distance  horn 
the  coast,  on  which  it  possessed  a  harbour  called 
PdgdiL  {^IUiymtf\  opposite  the  island  of  Calaorik 
Truezen  was  a  very  ancient  city,  and  is  aaid  to 
have  been  originally  called  Poseidonia,  on  account 
of  its  worship  of  Poseidon.  It  received  the  name 
of  Troezen  from  Troesen,  one  of  the  sons  of  Pelops; 
and  it  is  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  place 
where  Pitthens,  the  maternal  gnnd&ther  of 
Theseus,  lived,  and  where  Theseus  himself  was 
bom.  Troezen  was  for  a  long  time  dependent 
upon  the  kings  of  Arsos  ;  but  in  the  historical 
period  it  appears  as  an  mdepeadent  state.  It  was 
a  city  of  some  importance,  for  we  read  that  the 
Troezenians  sent  5  ships  of  war  to  Salamis  and 
lOOU  heavy-armed  men  to  PUtaea.  When  the 
Persians  entered  Attica  the  Troezenians  distin> 
guished  themselves  by  the  kindness  with  which 
they  received  the  Athenians,  who  were  obliged  to 
abandon  their  city. 

Trog^QlM,  3  small  islands,  named  Psilon,  Ar^ 
gennon,  and  Sandalion,  lying  off  the  promontory  of 
Xrogiiiuro.     [Mi'CALS.] 

Trogltii  Laens.    [Piiidia.] 

Troglodj^Ue  {TpctyKoS^oLt  i.  e.  dweUmn  in 
caws),  the  name  applied  by  the  Greek  geographers 
to  various  uncivilised  people,  who  had  no  abodes  but 
caves,  especially  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  W.  coast 
of  the  Red  Sea,  along  the  shores  of  Upper  Egypt 
and  Aethiopia.  The  whole  of  this  coast  was  called 
Troglodytice  (T/wyXoSvriK^).  There  were  also 
Troglody  tae  in  Moesia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 

l^gna,  Pompeiiu.    [Justinus.] 

Tro^om.    [Trossolum.] 

TrfiUna  (TpwtAor),  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
or  according  to  others  aon  of  Apollo^  He  fell  by 
the  hands  of  Achilles. 

Irdja  (Tfwlo,  Ion.  Tpofn,  Ep.  Tpota:  T^r, 
Tp^T,  Ep.  and  Ion.  Tpiftos,  fem.  Tpmas  &c : 
TrOs,  Ti^ius,  Trojftnus,  fem.  TrOas,  pL  TrOftdes 
and  TrGiides),  the  name  of  the  city  of  Troy  or 
Ilium,  aliio  applied  to  the  country.    [Troas.] 

Trophdnlns  (Tpo^iforios),  son  of  Erginus,  king 
of  OrchomenuB^  and  brother  of  Agamedes.  He 
and  his  brother  built  the  temple  at  Delphi  and  the 
treasury  of  king  Hyrieua  in  Boeotia.  For  details 
see  AoAMBDXS.  Trophoniua  after  his  death  was 
worshipped  as  a  hero,  and  had  a  celebrated  oracle 
in  a  cave  near  Lebadea  in  Boeoti&  (See  Diet,  of, 
Antiq.,  art.  Oracuium.) 
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Trta  (Tj^),  son  of  Erichthoniitt  and  AstrocW, 
and  giandson  of  Dardanus.  He  was  married  te 
CalUrrhoe,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  lisv 
Assaracus,  and  Oanymedea,  and  was  kins  of 
Phrygia.  The  country  and  people  of  Troy  denied 
their  name  from  him.  He  gave  up  his  ion  Gasr- 
modes  to  Zens  for  a  present  of  horses.  [Gaky- 

MBORS.] 

Tresffilnm  (TrossRlaous :  TVosso),  a  tovn  m 
Etruria,  9  miles  from  Vclsinii,  which  is  said  is 
have  been  taken  by  some  Roman  equitcs  witccct 
the  aid  of  foot-soldiers ;  whence  the  Roman  eq&i'^ 
obtained  the  name  of  Trossi^  Some  wntta 
identify  this  town  with  Troiliun,  which  was  takes 
by  the  Romans,  b.  c.  293;  but  they  appear  to 
have  been  different  places. 

TrStlllini  (T/NtfTiAov :  JYmUUo),  a  town  of 
Sicily,  on  the  road  from  Syracuse  to  LeootioL 

Tnuntnm,  a  town  of  Picenum  on  the  ms 
Truentus  or  Truentinus  ( JVtmlo). 

Tratnlensif  Fortiis,  a  harbour  on  the  N.F. 
coast  of  Britain  near  ihe  aestuary  Taos  (TaT:, 
but  of  which  the  exact  site  ia  unknown. 

Tryphiddfinis  (Tpv^uiaMpor),  a  Greek  gns- 
marian  and  poet,  was  a  native  of  Egypt;  U 
nothing  is  known  of  his  personal  history.  He  » 
supposed  to  have  Jived  in  the  5th  oeBtiuToH5'' 
Christian  era.  Of  his  grammatical  labosn  «? 
have  no  record ;  but  one  of  his  poems  hat  c ~-' 
down  to  us,  entitled  *lAfov  AAamti r,  the  Capisff  > ' 
//mm,  consisting  of  691  lines.  From  the  cau 
dimensions  of  it,  it  is  necessarily  little  hut  a  akru.^ 
The  best  editions  are  by  Ncvthmore,  Cambn-v 
1791,  London  1804;  by  Sch&fer,  Leipsigl^^- 
and  by  Wernicke,  Leipcig  1819. 

Trjfpfaon  (Tpv^y).  L  Diod&tu,  a  utC7« 
of  the  throne  of  Syria  during  -the  reign  of  [^ 
metrius  II.  Nicator.  After  ue  death  of  A:«i 
ander  Balas  in  b.  c  146,  Tryphon  first  ui  r 
Antiochus,  the  infant  son  of  Bdba,  as  a  prpt^n^^' 
against  Demetrius ;  but  in  142  he  mard-^- 
Ajitiochus  aiul  reigned  as  king  himsell  Tir^k 
was  defeated  and  put  to  death  by  Anr.<<^^ 
Sidetes,  the  brother  of  Demetrius,  in  139,  afur' 
reign  of  3  years.-»8.  Salens,  one  of  the  la^^ 
of  the  revolted  sbves  in  Sicily,  was  supposed  i^ 
have  a  knowledge  of  divinaticm,  for  which  r&a^ 
he  was  elected  king  by  the  slaves  in  103^  He  li^^ 
pUyed  considerable  abilities,  and  in  a  ab«t  vr/ 
collected  an  army  of  20,000  foot  and  2900  berK> 
with  which  he  defeated  the  propraetor  P.  Licci^ 
Nerva.  After  this  victory  Salvius  assumed  all  t^< 
pomp  of  royalty,  and  took  the  surname  of  Txrp^'^'^ 
probably  because  it  had  been  boooe  by  Diobor^ 
the  usurper  of  the  Syrian  throne.  He  choK  t^ 
strong  fortress  of  Triocala  as  the  seat  of  ha  a*^* 
kingdom.  Tryphon  was  defeated  by  L.  Laa^ 
in  102,  and  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Tncoia- 
But  Lucullus  failed  in  taking  the  place,  a^ni 
returned  to  Rome  without  effectii^  sflv  tiki 
more.  Lucullus  was  suooeeded  by  C.Smii^-^ 
and  on  the  death  of  TryphtHi,  about  the  sane  tis'. 
the  Jcingdom  devolved  upon  AtheiuoD,  who  ^ 
not  subdued  till  101. 

TryplumlzLiu,  dandins,  a  Roman  jnritt,  ^^ 
under  the  reigns  of  Septimius  Sevens  an^  ^ 
lacalla. 

Tnbttitai,  a  people  of  Oermany,  allies  of  ^^ 
Cherusci,  originally  dwelt  between  the  Kui*  tf^ 
the  Yssel ;  in.  the  time  of  Gennanicns  on  the  ^ 
bank  of  the  Lippe,  between  Faderbon,  Hasc 
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and  the  Annsbeiger  Wald  ;  and  at  ^  ttill  later 
time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ThUringer  Wald 
between  the  Fulda  and  the  Werra.  Safa«eqoeut1y 
they  are  mentioned  aa  a  part  of  the  great  league 
of  the  FrancL 

Tabiro,  AeQnf.  L  ^  lon-in-Uw  of  L.  Ae- 
milius  PaaloB,  eerved  under  the  hitter  in  his 
war  against  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia.  This 
Tubero,  like  the  rest  of  his  family,  was  so  poor 
that  he  had  not  an  ounce  of  silrer  plate,  tiU 
his  father-in-law  gare  him  6  pounds  of  plate 
from  the  spoils  of  the  Macedonian  monarch. 
*-2.  Q.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  a  pupil  of 
Panaettus,  and  is  called  the  Stoic.  He  had  a 
reputation  for  talent  and  legal  knowledge.  He 
was  praetor  in  123,  and  consul  suffectus  in  118. 
He  was  an  opponent  of  Tib.  Gracchus,  as  well  as 
of  C.  Gracchus,  and  delivered  some  speeches  against 
the  hitter,  123.  Tubero  is  one  of  the  spiers 
in  Cicero^s  dialogue  ds  BepiMiea,  The  passages 
in  the  Digest  in  which  Tubero  is  cited  do  not  refer 
to  this  Tubero,  but  to  No.  4."»3.  L.,  an  intimate 
friend  of  Cicero.  He  was  a  relation  and  a  school- 
fellow of  the  orator,  had  serred  with  him  in  the 
Marsic  war,  and  had  afterwards  serred  under  his 
brother  Quintus  as  legate  in  Asia.  On  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war,  Tubero,  who  had  espoused 
the  Pompeian  party,  received  from  the  senate 
the  province  of  Africa ;  but  as  Atius  Varus  and 
Q.  Ligarius,  who  likewise  belonged  to  the  aris- 
tocratical  party,  would  not  surrender  it  to  him, 
he  passed  over  to  Pompey  in  Greece.  He  was 
afterwards  pardoned  by  Caesar,  and  returned  with 
his  son  Quintus  to  Rome.  Tubero  cultivated 
literature  and  philosophy.  He  wrote  a  history, 
and  the  philosopher  Aenesidemus  dedicated  to  him 
his  work  on  the  sceptical  philosophy  of  Pyrrlioo. 
—  4.  ^  Mn  of  the  preceding.  In  46  he  made  a 
speech  before  C.  Julius  Caesar  against  Q.  Ligariua. 
who  was  defended  by  Cicero  in  a  speech  which  is 
extant  {Fro  Q.  Ugoaio),  Tubero  obtained  con- 
siderable reputation  as  a  jurist.  He  had  a  great 
knowledge  both  of  Jus  FttUicum  and  Privatum, 
and  he  wrote  several  woiks  on  both  these  divisions 
of  law.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Servius  Sul- 
picius,  and  the  daughter  of  Tubero  was  the  mother 
of  the  jurist  C.  Cassius  Longinus.  Like  his  fiither, 
Q.  Tubero  wrote  a  history.  Tubero  the  jurist,  who 
is  often  cited  in  the  Digest,  is  this  Tubero ;  but 
there  is  no  excerpt  from  his  writings. 

Tncoa,  Flotliii,  a  friend  of  Horace  and  Virgil. 
The  latter  poet  left  Tuoca  one  of  his  heirs,  and  be- 
queathed his  unfinished  writings  to  him  and  Varius, 
who  afterwards  published  the  Ammid  by  order  of 
Augustus. 

TSdtt  (Tnden,  -tis :  TWt),  aa  ancient  town  of 
Umbria,  situated  on  a  hill  near  the  Tiber,  and  on 
the  road  from  Mevania  to  Rome.  It  was  sub- 
sequently made  a  Roman  colony.  There  are  still 
remains  ef  the  polygonal  wiUls  of  the  ancient 
town. 

Tiidltiaiu,  Semprtaliif.  L  IL,  consul  b.  c 
240,  and  censor  230.— 2.  P.,  tribune  of  the  sol- 
diers at  the  battle  of  Cannae  in  216,  and  ona  of 
the  few  Roman  ofBcen  who  survived  that  fistal 
day.  In  214  he  was  cumle  aedile ;  in  223  pnetor, 
with  Ariminum  as  his  province,  and  was  continued 
in  the  coromaod  for  the  two  ii»Uowing  yean  (212, 
211).  He  was  censor  in  202  with  M.  Cornelius 
Cethegus,  although  neither  he  nor  his  colleague 
had  yet  held  the  consulship^    la  205  he  waa  tent 
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into  Greece  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  opposing  Philip,  with  whom  however  he 
concluded  a  treaty,  which  was  ratified  by  the  Ro- 
mans. Tuditanus  was  consul  in  204,  and  received 
Bruttii  as  his  province.  He  vras  at  first  defeated 
by  Hannibal,  but  shortly  afterwards  he  gained  a 
decisive  victory  ovex  the  Cartha^nnian  general.  •» 
3.  C,  plebeian  aedile  198,  and  praetor  197,  when 
he  obtained  Nearer  Spain  as  his  province.  He 
was  defeated  by  the  Spaniards  with  great  loss,  and 
died  shortly  afterwards  of  a  wound  which  he  had 
received  in  the  battle.  ••  4.  IL,  tribune  of  the 
plebs  193;  praetor  189,  when  he  obtained  Sicily 
as  his  province ;  and  consul  185.  In  his  consul- 
ship he  carried  on  war  in  Liguria,  and  defeated 
the  Apnani,  while  his  colleague  was  equally  sue- 
cessfid  against  the  Ingauni.  He  was  carried  off 
by  the  great  pestilence  which  devastated  Rome  in 
174.— 6. 0.,  praetor  132,  and  consul  129.  In  his 
consulship  he  carried  on  war  against  the  lapydes  in 
Illyricum,  over  whom  he  gained  a  victory  chiefly 
through  die  military  skill  of  his  legate,  D.  Junius 
Brutus.  Tnditsnus  was  an  orator  and  an  historian, 
and  in  both  obtained  considerable  distinction. 

Tulds,  a  river  on  the  £.  coait  of  Spain  aear 
Tarraco. 

Tnlingi,  a  people  of  Gaul  of  no  great  import- 
ance, who  dwelt  on  the  Rhine  between  the  Ran- 
raci  and  the  Helvetii. 

TdUXa,  the  name  of  the  2  daughters  of  Serviua 
Tnllius,  the  6th  king  of  Rome.     [Tullius.] 

Tnllia,  frequently  called  by  the  diminutive  Tvl- 
Udla,  was  the  daughter  of  M.  Cicero  and  Terratia, 
and  was  probably  bom  B.a  79  or  78.  She  was  be- 
trothed in  67  to  C.  Calpumius  Piso  Frugi,  whom 
she  married  in  63  during  the  consulship  of  her 
father.  Ihuing  Cicero^s  banishment  Tullia  lost 
her  first  husband.  She  was  married  again  in  56 
to  Furius  Crassipes,  a  young  man  of  rank  and  large 
property ;  but  she  did  net  live  with  him  long, 
though  the  time  and  the  reason  of  her  divorce  are 
alike  unknown.  In  60  she  was  married  to  her  3rd 
husband,  P.  Cornelius  Dolabelhi,  who  was  a  tho- 
rough profligate.  The  marriage  took  place  during 
Cicero^s  absence  in  Cilicia,  and,  at  might  have 
been  anticipated,  waa  not  a  happy  one.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  the  husband 
and  the  fiither  of  Tullia  esponied  opposite  sides. 
While  Dolabella  fought  for  Caesar,  and  Cicero 
took  refuge  in  the  camp  of  Pompey,  Tullia  re- 
mained in  Italy.  On  the  19th  of  May,  49,  she 
was  delivered  of  a  7  months*  child,  which  died 
soon  afterwards.  Afier  the  battle  of  Phamlia, 
Dolabella  returned  to  Home  ;  but  he  continued  to 
lead  a  dissolute  and  profligate  life,  and  at  length 
( 46)  a  divorce  took  place  by  mutual  content.  At 
the  begirming  of  45  Tullia  was  delivered  of  a  son. 
As  soon  as  she  was  sufficiently  reotvered  to  bear 
the  &tigues  of  a  journey,  she  accompanied  her 
father  to  Tuscalum,  but  she  died  there  in  February. 
Her  loss  was  a  severe  blow  to  Cieero.  Among  th« 
many  consoUtory  letters  which  he  received  on  the 
occasion  is  the  well-known  one  from  the  celebrated 
jurist  Serv*  Sulpicnis  {ad  Pam,  iv.  5).  To  dissi- 
pate his  grief^  Cicero  drew  up  a  treatise  on  Con- 
solation. 

TnllXa  0«Bf,  patrician  and  plebeian.  The  pa- 
trician TuUii  were  one  of  the  Alban  hoates,  which 
were  transplanted  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  TuUus 
Hostilius.  The  patrician  branch  of  the  gens  a»> 
pean  to  have  beoMoe  extinct  at  an  Mriy  poiod; 
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for  aftei  the  early  timet  of  the  repnUie  no  one  of 
the  nomo  occun  for  eome  centnriet,  sad  the  Tnllii 
of  A  later  age  are  not  only  plebeiana,  bat,  with  the 
exception  of  their  bearing  the  tame  naaae,  cannot 
be  regarded  at  having  any  connection  with  the 
ancient  gens.  The  fint  plebeian  Tulliua  who  roee 
to  the  honours  of  the  state  waa  M.  Tnllias  Decuh, 
consul  B.  c.  81,  and  the  next  waa  tha  celebiated 
orator  M.  TuUias  Cicero.     [Cicbro.] 

TullitoBin.    [Roma,  p.  664,  b.] 

TnlUoi.  ServloB,  the  6th  king  of  Rome.  The 
account  of  the  early  life  and  death  of  Serrius  Tnl- 
lias is  full  of  marrels,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as 
possessing  any  title  to  a  real  historical  narrative. 
His  mother,  Ocrisia,  waa  one  of  the  captivea  taken 
at  Comiculttm,  and  became  a  female  slave  of  Tana» 
quiU  the  wife  of  Tarqniniua  PriscuSb  He  waa  bom 
in  the  king^s  palace,  and  notwithstanding  his  se^ 
vile  origin  was  brought  up  as  the  king's  son,  since 
Tanaquil  by  her  powers  of  divination  had  foreseen 
the  greatness  of  the  child ;  and  Tarquinias  placed 
such  confidence  in  him,  that  he  gave  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  and  entrusted  him  with  the 
exercise  of  the  government.  His  rule  was  mild 
and  beneficent ;  and  so  popular  did  he  become, 
that  the  sons  of  Ancus  Marcius,  fearing  lest  they 
ahould  be  deprived  of  the  throne  which  they 
claimed  as  their  inheritance,  procured  the  assas- 
sination of  Tarquinius  [Tarquinius].  They  did 
not,  however,  reap  the  fruit  of  their  crime,  for 
Tanaquil,  pretending  that  the  king^s  wound  was 
not  mortal,  told  the  people  that  Tarquinius  would 
recover  in  a  few  days,  and  that  he  had  commanded 
Servius  meantime  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the 
kingly  office.  Servius  forthwith  began  to  act  as 
king,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people ;  and 
when  the  death  of  Tarquinius  could  no  longer  be 
concealed,  he  was  already  in  firm  possession  of 
the  royal  power.  The  reign  of  Servius  is  almost 
as  iMirren  of  military  exploits  as  that  of  Nuroa. 
The  only  war  which  Livy  mentions  is  one  against 
Veii,  which  was  brought  to  a  speedy  conclusion. 
The  great  deeds  of  Servius  were  deeds  of  peace  ; 
and  he  was  regarded  by  posterity  as  the  author  of 
all  their  civil  rights  and  institutions,  just  as  Numa 
was  of  their  religious  rites  and  ordinances.  Three 
important  events  are  assigned  to  Servius  by  uni» 
vertal  tradition.  First,  he  gave  a  new  constitution 
to  the  Roman  state.  The  two  main  objects  of  this 
institution  were  to  give  the  plebs  political  inde* 
pendence,  and  to  assign  to  property  that  influence 
in  the  state  which  had  previously  belonged  to  birth 
exclusively.  In  order  to  carry  his  purpose  into 
effect,  Servius  made  a  two  fold  division  of  the 
Roman  people,  one  territorial,  and  the  other  ac- 
cording to  property.  For  details,  see  Did.  t/Antiq, 
art.  Comitia,  Secondly,  he  extended  the  pomoe- 
rium,  or  hallowed  bomidary  of  the  city,  and  com- 
pleted the  city  by  incorporating  with  it  the  Quirinal, 
Viminal,  and  Esqniline  hills.  [Roma.]  Thirdly,  he 
established  an  important  alliance  with  the  Latins, 
by  which  Rome  and  the  cities  of  Latium  became 
the  members  of  one  great  league.  By  his  new 
constitution  Servius  incurred  ^e  hostility  of  the 
patricians,  who  conspired  with  L.  Tarquinius  to 
deprive  him  of  his  life  and  of  his  throne.  His 
death  was  the  subject  of  a  legend,  which  nn  as 
follows.  Servius,  soon  after  his  succession,  gave 
his  2  daughters  in  marriage  to  the  2  sons  of  Tar- 
quinius Priscus.  L.  Tarquinius  the  elder  waa  mar- 
ried to  a  quiet  and  gentle  wife ;  Arunsy  the  yoongerj 
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to  an  aspitiBg  and  ambitions  woman.  Tliedisnetf? 
of  the  two  brothers  was  the  very  opposite  of  \i: 
wives  who  had  fidlen  to  their  lot ;  for  haavi  va. 
proud  and  haoghty,  but  Anrns  nnamUtioiu  ziti 
quiet.  The  wife  of  Anma,  fearing  that  hei  hi*- 
band  would  tamdy  resign  the  oovereigiitj  to  :  :> 
elder  brother,  reaolved  to  deatroy  both  hrr  fat^r 
and  her  husband.  She  persnaded  Lorios  to  m-?- 
der  his  wife,  and  she  murdered  her  own  biurAr.i . 
and  the  survivore  straightway  married.  Tuj^ 
now  urged  her  husband  to  murder  her  foiher;  u.c 
it  was  said  that  their  design  waa  hastened  Ij  .r^ 
belief  that  Serviw  entertained  the  thought  of  ij. 
ing  down  his  kingly  power,  and  establiAbing  ti: 
consular  form  of  govemneBt.  The  patriaani  ve.** 
equally  akrmed  at  this  aeheme  Their  vo;:a. 
hatred  and  feais  vnited  them  dosdy  tog?t:.r:. 
and  when  the  conspiracy  waa  ripe,  Tsrqa'r  > 
entered  the  forum  amyed  in  the  kinglj  rbs 
seated  himself  in  the  royal  tkudv  in  the  »ei^> 
house,  and  ordered  the  senntoca  to  be  snniD>  r- 
to  him  as  their  king..  At  the  first  news  d  -t 
commotion,  Servius  hastened  to  the  sensl^l:c.^^ 
and,  standing  at  the  dew-way,  ordered  Tarquu.'-* 
to  come  down  from  the  throneu  Tarquiniiu  s;'^ 
forward,  seiaed  the  old  man,  and  flung  hint  c  '- 
the  stone  steps.  Covered  with  blood,  the  '»-% 
was  hastening  home;  but,  before  he  reached  i;  ^' 
was  overtaken  by  the  servants  of  Tarquioioi,  u- 
murdered.  Tullia  drove  to  the  amate-houM,  »:- 
greeted  her  husband  as  king ;  but  her  tnns;^rt* 
joy  struck  even  him  with  horror.  He  hade  h<  i 
home;  and  as  she  vraa  returning;  her  cbar  :< 
pulled  up,  and  pointed  oat  the  corpse  of  her  (it:  '* 
lying  in  his  blood  across  the  road.  She  comIDl'^^ ' 
him  to  drive  on;  the  blood  of  her  Isther  sf  r.-- 
over  the  carrii^  and  on  her  draas ;  and  from  t':- 
day  forward  the  street  bore  the  name  of  the  ( '- 
SoeUvatMty  or  Wicked  Street.  The  body  Uj  .* 
buried,  for  Tarquinius  said  scolBngly,  **  R'^i  ■• 
too  went  without  burial  ;**  and  this  impioot  mvc*-. 
is  said  to  have  given  rise  to  hia  surname  of  ^ - 
perbns.  Servius  had  reigned  44  yeark  Hismri:-' 
was  long  cherished  by  the  plebeiana. 

TulUofTiro.    [Tiro.] 

Tnlluni  (7W),  the  capital  of  the  UvrU 
people  in  the  S.  E.  of  Gallia  Belgica  betacea  :-■ 
Matrona  and  Mosella. 

Tvllni  HottiUu,  3rd  king  of  Rome,  if  oii  * 
have  been  the  grandson  of  Hoatns  Ho6tilioj<  ^■ 
fell  in  battle  against  the  Sabines  in  the  if  i ' 
Romulus.    Hb  legend  ran  as  follows:  —  ^^"^ 
Hostilius  departed  from   the    peaceful  vavi  • 
Numa,  and  aspired  to  the  martial  renown  of  ^^' 
roulus.     He  made  Alba  acknowledge  Roo)*^'*  ^' 
preroacy  in  the  war  wherein  the  3  Roman  Vrc''"^ 
the  Homtii,  fought  with  the  3  Alban  brotbrn.  >: 
Curiatii,  at  the  Fossa  Cluilia.     Next  he  «^'' 
with  Fidenae  and  with  Veii,  and  bein^  I'f-. 
pressed  by  their  joint  hosts,  he  vowed  temp'"  ' 
Pallor  and  Pavor — Paleness  and  Panic.  And  jc'' 
the  fight  was  won,  he  tore  asunder  with  eha-'^ 
Mettius  Fttfetius,  the  king  or  dictator  of  Ajia  '^^ 
cause  he  had  desired  to  betray  Rome;  snd  \ 
utteriy  destroyed  Alba,  sparing  only  the  tevpl^ 
the  gods,  and  bringing  the  Alban  people  t»  R'*^" 
where  he  gave  them  the  Caelian  hill  to  d«e.  ^' 
Then  he  turned  himself  to  war  with  the  Sabii^- 
and  being  again  straitened  in  fight  in  s  «•»* 
caUed  the  Wicked  Wood,  he  vowed  a  yesriy  ie^ 
val  to  Saturn  and  Ops,  and  to  doobla  the  bbb^ 
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<vf  the  SttXiu  or  |ni€tts  of  Mamen.  And  when,  hy 
their  help,  he  had  Tanqaiahed  the  Sabtnea,  he  per- 
formed  hia  tow,  and  its  recorda  were  the  feaata 
Saturnalia  and  Opalia.  In  hia  old  age,  TuUiia 
;(rew  weary  of  warring;  and  when  a  peatilence 
■track  him  and  hia  people,  and  a  ahower  of  barn- 
injBT  atonea  fell  from  heaven  on  ML  Alba,  and  a 
Toice  aa  of  the  Alhan  goda  came  forth  from  the 
aolitary  temple  of  Japiter  onita  aommit,  he  ramon- 
bered  the  peaceful  and  happy  daya  of  Numa,  and 
aought  to  win  the  faToor  of  the  goda,  aa  Noma  had 
done,  by  prayer  and  divination.  But  the  goda 
heeded  neither  hia  prayera  nor  hia  dianna,  and 
when  he  would  inquire  of  Japiter  Elicioi,  Jupiter 
waa  wroth,  and  amote  Tnllua  and  hia  whole  hooae 
with  fire.  Perhapa  the  only  hiatorical  fiwt  em- 
bodied in  the  l«*gend  df  TuUua  ia  the  ruin  of  Alba. 
TuiM  or  Tiaii  (T^t,  To^ytt:  TvmivuMs: 
Tmni*)^  a  atrongly  fortified  city  of  N.  Africa,  atood 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Carthaginian  guU^  10  milea 
S.  W.  of  Carthage,  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  rivt>r 
Catada.  At  the  time  of  Augnatua  it  had  greatly 
declined,  but  it  after warda  recoTered,  and  ia  now 
the  capital  of  the  Regency  of  Tkint. 

Tangri,  a  German  people  who  croaaed  the 
Rhine,  and  aettled  in  OanI  in  the  coantry  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Aduatici  and  the  Eburonea. 
Their  chief  town  waa  called  TaBgli  or  AduAM 
Tongrornm  (Toii^eni),  on  the  road  from  Caa- 
tellum  Morinorum  to  Coionia  Agrippina. 

Tnrdatftiii,  the  moat  nnmeroua  people  in  Hia* 
pania  Baetiea,  dwelt  in  the  3.  of  the  province  on 
both  banka  of  the  Baetia  aa  far  aa  Luaitania. 
They  were  regarded  as  the  moat  ciTiliaed  people 
in  all  Spain.  Their  country  waa  called  Tnrdd- 
tftnla. 

Tordoll,  a  people  in  Hiipania  Baetica,  aitoated 
to  the  E.  and  S.  of  the  Tuidetani,  with  whom  they 
were  cloeely  connected.  The  namea,  in  &et,  ap- 
pear identical. 

Tuia  or  Tnrliun  (Ouadalanar\  a  river  on  the 
E.  eoaat  of  Spain,  flowing  into  the  aea  at  Valentia, 
memorable  for  the  battle  fought  on  ita  banka  be* 
tween  Pompey  and  Sertoriua. 

Tnritaio  (Turiaasonenaia :  TafTamma\  a  town 
of  the  Ceitiberi  in  Hiapania  Tarraconenaii,  on  the 
road  from  Caeaarauguata  to  Numantia.  It  poa- 
aetted  a  fountain,  the  water  of  which  waa  aaid  to 
be  very  ezeeiient  for  hardening  iron. 

Tnraiis  {TOpifot).  L  Son  of  Dannui  and  Venilia, 

and  king  of  the  Rutuli  at  the  time  of  the  arrival 

of  Aeneaa  in  Italy.     He  waa  a  brother  of  Jutatna, 

and  related  to  Aniata,  the  wife  of  king  Latinna ; 

and  he  fought  againat  Aeneaa,  becauae  Latinua  had 

given  to  the  Trojan  hero  hia  daughter  Lavinia, 

who  had  been  previously  promiaed  to  Turnna.    He 

appean  in  the  AmM  aa  a  brave  warrior ;  hot  in 

the  end  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  Aeneaa. -«•  9.  A 

Rnman  satiric  poet,  waa  a  native  of  Aurunca,  and 

lived  under  Veapasian  and  Domitian.    We  poaaeaa 

30  hexameters,  forming  a  portion  of,  apparently,  a 

long  satiric  poem,  the  subject  being  an  enumeration 

of  the  crimes  and  abominations  which  characteriaed 

the  reign  of  Nerow    Theae  linea  are  ascribed  by 

some  modem  scholan  to  Tunraa. 

Tuniia  Hndonliii.    [Hnooitius.] 

TiirtaM,  Tttftei  or  Ittxtall,  a  people  in  the 

interior  of  Oallia  Lugdunensia  between  the  Au- 

lerei,  Andes  and  Pictonea.    Their  chief  town  waa 

OMaarodflavm,  aubsequeotly  Tutei  (Tbars)  oo 

the  Liger  (iMw). 
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TnipDIiu,  Beztm,  a  Roman  dramatist,  whose 
productions  belonged  to  the  department  of  CiTmoa- 
dia  FaUiaia,  The  titles  of  13  or  14  of  his  playa 
have  been  preserved,  together  with  a  few  fng- 
menta.  He  died,  when  very  old,  at  Sinoesaa  m 
B  c.  101.  He  stands  7th  in  the  scale  of  Voloatina 
Sedigitna.     [SKDiorru&] 

Tupio,  L.  Amhivliii,  a  rery  celebrated  actor 
in  the  time  of  Terence,  in  moat  of  whoae  phiya  he 
acted. 

Tnzrii  Waniilhini  (Bowj  SaUktah^  Rn.),  a 
cnatle  on  the  coaat  of  Byiacena,  between  Thapana 
and  Acholla,  belonging  to  Hannibal,  who  embarked 
hero  when  he  fled  to  Antiochus  the  Great 

TnzrU  Stnttaii.    [Caksarba,  No.  3.] 

TUMaU  (Tuscaniensis :  Tbaoond/a),  a  town 
of  Etruria  on  the  river  Marta,  rarely  mentioned 
by  ancient  writers,  but  celebrated  in  modem  times, 
on  aeeoont  of  the  great  niwiber  of  Etruscan  anti- 
quitiea  which  have  been  diacoversd  in  ita  ancient 
tomba. 

Tud,  Tnida.    [Etruria.] 

Tueftliua  (Tnaculanus :  nr.  fVofeoK,  Rn.),  an 
ancient  town  of  Latium,  aituated  about  10  milea 
S.  E.  of  Rome,  on  a  lofty  summit  of  the  mountains, 
which  are  called  after  the  town  ToMnlinl  XoBtM, 
and  which  are  a  continuation  of  Mous  Albanus. 
Tnseulum  was  one  of  the  most  strongly  fortified 
places  in  all  Italy,  both  by  nature  and  by  art. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Telegonus,  the 
son  of  Ulyssea;  and  it  was  always  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  Latin  towns.  Its  import- 
ance in  the  time  of  the  Roman  kings  ia  shown  by 
Tarquintns  Superbns  giving  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage to  Octaviua  Mamilius,  the  chief  of  TuKuIum. 
At  a  htter  time  it  became  a  Roman  municipinm, 
and  waa  the  birth* place  of  several  distinguished 
Roman  familiea.  Cato  the  Censor  waa  a  native  of 
Tusculum.  Ita  proximity  to  Rome,  its  salubrity, 
and  the  beauty  c^  iu  situation  made  it  a  favourite 
residence  of  the  Roman  noblea  during  the  aummer. 
Cicero,  among  others,  had  a  favourite  villa  at  thia 
place,  which  he  frequently  mentions  under  the 
name  of  Ttuevliatim.  The  site  of  thia  villa  ia 
not  exactly  known  ;  some  placing  it  near  Orotta 
Feirata,  on  the  road  from  Frascati  to  the  Alban 
Uikt ;  and  othere  near  La  Rnfinella.  The  ruins 
of  ancient  Tusculum  are  situated  on  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  about  2  miles  above  Frascati. 

TftUdiniis,  a  Roman  poet  and  a  friend  of  OWd, 
who  had  tnnakted  int^  Latin  Terae  a  portion  of 
the  Odyssey. 

TtttBS  {Garthet  or  Chetfey  Haamtn^  Rn.),  a 
city  in  the  Dodecaschoenns,  that  is,  the  part  of 
Aethiopia  immediately  above  Egypt  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Nile,  N.  of  P»elcia,  and  S.  of  Talmia. 

Tyiaa  (Ti^awi:  Tvayctfi:  Kix  Himxr^  Ru.\  a 
city  of  Asia  Minor,  stood  in  the  S.  of  Cappadocia, 
at  the  N.  foot  of  M.  Tauras,  on  the  high  road  to 
the  Cilician  Gatea,  800  stadia  from  Cybistn.  and 
400  from  Maaaca,  in  a  position  of  great  natural 
strength,  which  waa  improved  by  fortifieationa. 
Under  Caraoalla  it  waa  made  a  Roman  colony.  In 
R.  c.  27'i  it  waa  taken  by  Aurelian,  in  the  war 
with  Zenobia,  to  whose  territoiy  it  then  belonged. 
Valena  made  it  the  chief  city  of  Cappadocia  Se- 
cunda.  In  ita  neighbourhood  waa  a  great  temple 
of  Jupiter,  by  the  aide  of  a  bike  in  a  swampy 
plain ;  and  near  the  temple  was  a  remarkable  effer> 
veecing  apring  called  Asmabaeon.  Tyana  waa  the 
native  place  of  ApoUoniua,  the  aappoaed  worker  of 
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raindet.    The  Sl  diatrict  of  Capptdoda,  in  which 
the  city  stood,  wu  called  Tyanitis. 

TjrehS.    [FoRTUNA.] 

lyohi.    ISvRACUfui.] 

Tyidtnt  (TuSfVf ),  son  of  Oeneae,  king  of  Caly- 
don,  and  Periboea.  Ho  was  obliged  to  leav^e 
Calydon  in  conseqaence  of  some  mnrder  which  he 
had  committed,  but  which  is  differently  described 
by  the  different  anthon,  some  saying  that  he 
killed  his  father*s  brother,  Melas,  Lycopeus.  or 
Aleathotts ;  others  that  he  slew  Thoas  or  Aph»> 
reus,  his  mother^s  brother ;  others  that  ho  slew  his 
brother  Olenias ;  and  otben  again  that  he  killed 
the  sons  of  Melas,  who  had  revolted  aoainst  Oe- 
neus.  He  fled  to  Adrastos  at  Atgos,  who  {nirified 
him  from  the  morder,  and  gave  him  his  daaghter 
Deltpyle  in  marriage,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  Diomedes,  who  is  hence  frequently  called 
TydXdei.  He  accompanied  Adrastus  in  the  expe- 
dition against  Thebes,  when  he  was  wounded  by 
Melanippus,  who,  however,  was  slain  by  him. 
When  Tydeus  kiy  on  the  ground  wounded,  Athena 
appeared  to  him  with  a  remedy  whieh  she  had 
received  from  Zeus,  and  which  was  to  make  him 
immortaL  This,  however,  was  prevented  by  a 
stratagem  of  Amphianus,  who  hated  Tydeus,  for 
he  cut  off  the  head  of  Melanippus  and  brought  it 
to  Tydeus,  who  divided  it  and  ate  the  brain,  or 
devoured  some  of  the  flesh.  Athena,  seeing  this, 
shuddered,  and  left  Tydeus  to  his  fate,  who  omise- 
qnently  died,  and  was  buried  by  Macon. 

Tf  15f  or  TyiM  (Ti)\or,  Ti/por :  Bahnm)^  an 
island  in  the  Persian  Oulf,  off  the  coast  of  Arabia, 
celebrated  fu*  its  pearl  fisheries. 

Tymbrw  or  Tembrogiuf  {PwmhX  a  river  of 
Phrygia,  rising  in  M.  Dindymene,  and  flowing 
past  Cotyaeum  and  Dorylaenm  into  the  San- 
garitts.  It  was  the  boundary  between  Phiygia 
Epictetns  and  Phrygia  Salutaris. 

I^^Baat  (Ti&finis),  an  epignmmatic  poet,  whoae 
epigrams  were  included  in  the  Garhnd  of  Mele- 
ager,  but  respecting  whose  exact  date  we  have  no 
further  evidence.  There  are  7  of  his  epigrams  in 
the  Qreek  Anthology. 

Tymphmai  (Tv/k^oZsi),  a  people  of  Epirus,  on  the 
borders  of  Theesaly,  so  called  from  Mt  ^mi^ 
(Tv/t^),  sometimes,  but  less  conectly,  written 
Btymplw  (2x6/4^1  Their  country  was  called 
Tpnpliaea  (Tufi^ala), 

Tymphrostuf  (Tv^^or^t :  Elhdia\  a  moun- 
tain in  Thessaly,  in  the  country  of  the  Ihyopes^  in 
which  the  river  SperehSns  rises. 

Tyndidhu  (TvrMpsot),  not  Tyadinu,  which 
is  not  found  in  classical  vrriters,  was  son  of  Peri- 
ersB  and  Gorgophone,  or,  according  to  otoers,  son 
of  Oebalus,  by  the  nymph  Batia  or  by  Ooigophone. 
Tyndarens  and  his  brother  Icarius  were  expelled 
by  their  step-brother  Hippocoon  and  his  sons; 
wheroupon  Tyndarens  fled  to  Thestius  in  Aetolia, 
and  assisted  him  in  his  wan  against  his  neigh- 
bours. In  Aetolia  Tyndarous  married  Leda,  the 
daughter  of  Thestius,  and  was  afterwards  restored 
to  Sparta  by  Heroules.  By  Leda,  Tyndarous 
became  the  father  of  Timandra,  Clytaenmestra, 
and  PbilonoH.  One  night  Leda  was  embraced 
both  by  Zeus  and  Tyndvens,  and  the  result  was 
the  birth  of  Pollux  and  Helena,  the  children  of 
Zeus,  and  of  Castor  and  Clytaemnestra,  the  chil- 
dren of  Tyndarous.  The  patronymic  T^jndirldAe 
is  fraqnently  given  to  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  the 
female  patronymic  Ty&difii  to  Helan  and  Gly- 
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taemnestn.  When  Castor  and  PoUnx  hsd  bem 
received  among  the  immortals,  T^dsnos  invited 
Menelans  to  come  to  Sparta,  and  snraideRd  hit 
kingdom  to  him. 

lyndSrit  or  Tyndixlvm  (T«vBap(t,TiwUpcor: 
Tyndarittaus :  TlmdarB)^  a  town  on  the  N.  eosit  of 
Sicily,  with  a  good  hariMoi:,  a  little  W.  of  Mo- 
sana,  near  the  promentocy  of  die  nms  mme 
founded  by  the  dder  Dionysins,  b.  c  3M,  whiek 
became  an  important  place.  It  was  tbe  h«sd* 
quarters  of  Agrippa,  the  geneial  of  Octsriai,  m 
the  war  against  Sex.  Pompey.  The  gtetter  put 
of  the  town  was  aubseqnently  dcstnTed  bj  a 
inundation  of  the  sea. 

Typlioa  or  lyphteu  (Tw^d«r,  TsfM^,  c«- 
tracted  into  Tv^r),  a  monster  of  the  prautife 
world,  ie  described  sometimes  as  a  dcstnettn 
hurricane,  ifhd  sometimes  as  a  fire-breathiog  gimt 
According  to  Homer,  he  was  concealed  in  tfa« 
earth  in  the  country  of  the  Arimi  (E2r  'Api^ms, 
of  which  the  Latin  poets  have  made  Imrim\ 
which  was  lashed  by  Zeus  with  flashes  of  lifiit' 
ning.  In  Hesiod,  Typhacn  and  Typbocoi  m  '2 
distinct  beings.  Typhaon  is  represented  si  s  sa 
of  Typhoons,  and  a  fearful  huiricsDe,  wbo  br 
Echidna  became  the  father  of  the  dog  Oit)»k 
Cerberus,  the  Lemaean  hydra,  Chimaeca,  aad  ^ 
Sphjmx.  Typhoeua,  on  the  other  hand,  ii  calM 
the  youngest  son  of  Tartams  and  Oaes,  or«f  Hm 
alone,  beosuse  she  was  indignant  at  Zees  lamr 
given  birth  to  Athena.  He  u  described  » i 
monster  with  100  heads,  fearful  eyes,  aad  tenibir 
voices;  he  wanted  to  acquire  the  soveceigiitT cf 
gods  and  men,  but  was  sabdued,  after  s  fearM 
struggle,  by  Zeus»  with  a  thunderbolt  He  b^ 
the  winds,  whence  he  is  alao  called  the  fiitbcrof 
the  Harpies;  but  the  beneficent  wmds  NMk 
Boreas,  Aigestes,  and  Zephyms,  wen  not  bii  mbi. 
Aeschylus  and  Pindar  describe  him  ss  Iiriof  is* 
Cilician  cave.  He  is  further  said  to  have  at  «ar 
time  been  engaged  in  a  stroggle  with  sll  tbe  ia- 
mertals,  and  to  have  been  killed  by  Zett  vitk  t 
flash  of  lightning;  he  was  buried  in  Tsrtam 
under  Mount  Aetna,  the  workshop  of  HepbseMk 
which  is  hence  called  by  the  poets  7>pAow  i^*** 
The  later  poets  frequently  connect  Typbocoi  «i'i 
Egypt  The  gods,  it  is  said,  unable  to  bold  «t 
against  him,  fled  to  Egypt,  where,  from  ka,  ^ 
metamorphosed  themselves  into  animals,  sritb  tt» 
exception  of  Zeus  and  Athena. 

lyrag^tae,  Tyri^itaa  or  lynnfatM,  s  pt<?l« 
in  European  Sarmatia,  probably  a  bnacb  of  tfcc 
Qetae,  dwelling  £.  of  the  river  Tyvss. 

I^zanaloil  (Tvpoyrianr).  L  A  Giedc  gnaa»' 
rian,  a  native  of  AJnisns  in  Pontos,  was  eiigiaiOT 
called  Tbeophtasttts,  but  received  from  hit  »• 
stmctor  the  name  of  Tyrannion  on  aeoooat  of  ki 
domineering  behaviour  to  his  fellow  diaciples>  ^ 
B.  c.  72  he  was  taken  captive  by  Locallei,  «^ 
earned  him  to  Rome.  He  was  given  by  Lao^ 
to  Murona,  who  manumitted  him.  At  Bf^ 
Tyrannion  occupied  himself  in  teaehii^.  He  «* 
also  employed  in  arranging  tbe  libiaiy  of  Apeu)- 
con,  which  Sulla  brought  to  Rome.  Tbii  hbftff 
contained  the  writings  of  AristotlSi  npoa  vb>^ 
Tyrannion  bestowed  considerable  cam  and  aoo 
tion.  Cicero  speaka  in  the  highesK  tevs  i^  |^ 
learning  and  ability  of  Tyiannieo.  Tyiaaa«a 
amassed  considetable  wealth,  and  died  at  s  wr 
advanced  age  of  a  paralytic  Blraks^«»t>  Aasow 
of  Phoenicia,   the  son  of  Aiiwta%  W"  ' 
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disciple  of  the  preceding.  Hit  original  nane  wai 
Dioclei^  He  waa  taken  captive  in  the  war  be- 
tween Antony  and  Octavian,  and  was  parchased 
by  Dymas,  a  fieedoian  of  the  emperor.  By  him 
be  was  presented  to  Terentia,  the  wife  of  Cicero, 
who  mannmitted  him.  He  taught  at  Rome,  and 
wrote  a  great  nomber  of  works,  which  are  all  lost 

Tjfzma  (T^por^T^r:  Dmetkr},  subsequently 
called  DanMtrii,  a  river  in  European  bannatia, 
forming  in  the  lower  part  of  ita  course  the  boundary 
between  Dacia  and  Sannatia,  and  fiUling  into  the 
Pontus  Euxinus,  N.  of  the  Danube.  At  its  mouth 
there  waa  a  town  of  the  same  name,  probably  on 
the  site  of  the  modem  Aekjermamik 

TyziMum  (Tupicubr :  Ilgkam\  a  city  of  Lyca- 
onia,  described  by  Xenophon  (in  the  AnaboMu)  as 
20  parasangs  W.  of  Iconium.  It  lay  due  W.  of 
Laodicea. 

T;^  (Tvpai),  daughter  of  Salmoneus  and  Al- 
cidice.  She  was  wife  of  Cretheu%  and  beloved  by 
the  riverbed  Enipeus  in  Theualy,  in  whose  form 
Poseidon  appeared  to  her,  and  became  by  her  the 
father  of  Peliaa  and  Neleus.  By  Cretheus  she 
was  the  mother  of  Aeson,  Pheres,  and  Amythaon. 

Tyrrbiiii,  Tyrrhdnla^    [Etburia.] 

^^zrli§Biiia  Ham    [Etruria.] 

^xrhinof  (Tv^^rtft  or  Tvpor^\  son  of  the 
Lydian  king  Atys  and  Callithea,  and  brother  of 
Lydus,  is  said  to  have  led  a  Pelasgian  colony  from 
Lydia  into  Italy,  into  the  country  of  the  Um- 
brians,  and  to  have  given  to  the  colonists  his  name, 
Tyrrhenians  Others  call  Tyrrhenus  a  son  of 
liercnlea  by  Omphale,  or  of  Telephua  and  Hiera, 
and  a  brother  of  Tarchon.  The  name  Tarchon 
seems  to  be  only  another  fonn  of  Tyrrhenus 

Tyirheuf,  a  shepherd  of  king  Latinus.  As 
Ascanins  was  hunting,  he  killed  a  tame  stag  be- 
longing to  Tyrrheus,  whereupon  the  country  people 
took  up  arms,  which  was  the  first  conflict  in  Italy 
between  the  natives  and  the  Trojan  settlers. 

^yrtMQf  (Tvproibff  or  Tvprcuot),  son  of  Ar- 
chembrotua,  of  Aphidnae  in  Attica.  According  to 
the  older  tradition,  the  Spartans  during  the  2nd 
>f  essenian  war  were  commanded  by  an  oracle  to 
take  a  leader  from  among  the  Athenians,  and  thua 
to  conquer  their  enemies,  whereupon  they  chose 
Tyrtaeua  as  their  leader.  I^ter  writers  embellish 
the  story,  and  represent  Tyrtaeua  as  a  lame  school- 
master, of  low  family  and  reputation,  whom  the 
Athenians,  when  apphed  to  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians in  accordance  with  the  oiacle,  purposely 
sent  as  the  most  inefficient  leader  they  could  select^ 
being  unwilling  to  assist  the  Lacedaemonians  in 
extending  their  dominion  in  the  Peloponnesua,  but 
little  thinking  that  the  poetry  of  Tyrtaeua  would 
achieve  that  victory  which  his  physical  consti- 
tution seemed  to  forbid  his  aspiring  to.  Many 
modem  critics  reject  altogether  the  account  of  the 
Attic  origin  of  Tyrtaeua,  and  maintain  that  the 
extant  fragments  of  his  poetry  actually  furnish 
evidence  of  his  being  a  Lacedaemonian.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  arrive  at  any  positive  decision  upon 
the  subject  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
poeoM  of  Tyrtaeus  exercised  an  important  influence 
upon  the  Spartans,  composing  their  dissensions  at 
home,  and  animating  their  courage  in  the  field. 
In  oMer  to  appease  their  civil  discords,  he  com- 
posed his  celebrated  elegy  entitled  ^  Legal  Order  ** 
(E«vo^),  which  appears  to  have  had  a  wondrous 
elbct  in  stilling  the  excited  passions  of  the  Spar- 
But  ftall  mon  celebrated  were  the  pcems 
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by  which  he  animated  the  courage  of  the  Spnrtana 
in  their  conflict  with  the  Messenians.  These 
poems  were  of  2  kinds;  namely,  elegies,  con- 
taining exhortations  to  conatancy  and  courage,  and 
descriptions  of  the  gloiy  of  fighting  bravely  for 
one*s  native  land  ;  and  more  spirited  compositions, 
in  the  anapaestic  measure,  which  were  intended  as 
marching  songs,  to  be  performed  with  the  music  of 
the  flnte.  He  lived  to  see  the  success  of  his  efibrta 
in  the  entire  conquest  of  the  Messenians,  and  their 
reduction  to  the  oondition  of  Helots.  He  there- 
fore floorished  down  to  b.  a  668,  which  was  the 
last  year  of  the  2nd  Meosenian  war.  The  best 
separate  edition  of  the  fragments  of  his  poems  is 
by  Bach,  with  the  remains  of  the  elegiac  poets, 
Callinus  and  Asius,  Lips.  1831. 

Ijhrna  (Tvpot :  Aram.  Tuia:  O.T.  Tsor:  Ti^ 
ptof,  Tj^rius :  Smr^  Ro.)*  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  fiunous  cities  of  the  ancient  worlds  stood  on 
the  coast  of  Phoenice,  about  20  milea  S.  of  Sidon. 
It  was  a  colony  of  the  Sidouians,  and  is  therefore 
called  in  Scripture  **  the  daughter  of  Sidon.'*  It 
gradually  eclipsed  the  mother  city,  and  came  to  be 
the  chief  place  of  all  Phoenice  for  wealth,  commerce, 
and  colonising  activity.  In  the  time  of  Solomon, 
we  find  its  king,  Hirsm,  who  waa  also  king  of 
Sidon,  in  close  alliance  with  the  Hebrew  monwch, 
whom  he  assisted  in  building  the  temple  and  hia 
palace,  and  in  conuaercial  enterprises.  Respecting 
its  colonies  and  maritime  enterprise,  see  Phobnicr 
and  CARTHAoa  The  Assyrian  king  Shalma- 
neser  laid  siege  to  Tyre  for  5  years,  but  without 
success.  It  was  again  besieged  for  13  years  by  Ne- 
buchadnesxar,  and  there  ia  a  tradition  that  he  took 
it,  but  the  matter  is  not  quite  certain.  At  the 
period  when  the  Greeks  began  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  city,  its  old  site  had  been  abaa- 
doned,  and  a  new  city  erected  on  a  small  island 
about  half  a  mile  fxwa  the  shore«  and  a  mile  in 
length,  and  a  little  N.  of  the  remams  of  the  former 
city,  which  waa  now  called  Old  Tyre  (IlaXaiTvpot). 
With  the  additional  advantage  of  its  insular  po- 
sition, this  new  city  soon  rose  te  a  prosperity 
scarcely  less  than  that  of  its  predecessor ;  though, 
under  the  Persian  kings,  it  seems  to  have  ranked 
again  below  Sidon.  [Sidon.]  In  b.  c.  322  the 
Tyrians  refused  to  open  their  gates  to  Alexander, 
who  laid  siege  to  the  city  for  7  months,  and  united 
the  island  on  which  it  stood  to  the  mainland  by  a 
mole  constructed  chiefly  of  the  ruins  of  Old  Tyie. 
This  mole  has  ever  since  formed  a  permanent  con- 
nection between  the  island  and  the  mainland. 
After  iu  ttptore  and  sack  by  Alexander,  Tyre 
never  regained  its  former  consequence,  and  its 
commerce  waa  for  the  most  part  transferred  to 
Alexandria,  It  recovered,  however,  sufficiently 
to  be  mentioned  as  a  strong  fortress  and  flourishing 
port  under  the  early  Roman  emperors.  Septunius 
Severas  made  it  a  Roman  colony.  It  was  the 
see  of  a  bishop,  and  Jerome  calls  it  the  most  beau- 
tiful city  of  Phoenicia.  It  was  a  pUce  of  consider- 
able importance  in  medieval  history,  especially  as 
one  of  the  last  points  held  by  the  Christians  on  the 
coast  of  Syria.  The  wars  of  the  Crusades  com- 
pleted its  ruin,  and  its  site  is  now  occupied  by  a 
poor  village ;  and  even  its  ruins  are  for  the  most 
part  covered  by  the  sea.  Even  the  site  of  Baby- 
lon docs  not  present  a  more  striking  fulfilment  of 
prophecy. 

TietiM  (TC^rCiir).  L  Jotnnaa,  a  Greek  gram- 
marian of  Constantinople,  flourished  about  a*  d. 
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1150.  His  writrogt  bear  evident  trace*  of  the 
extent  of  hii  learning,  and  not  leas  of  the  inordi- 
nate lelf-cottceit  with  vrhioh  they  bad  filled  him. 
He  wrote  a  Tatt  number  of  worki,  of  which  leveral 
ace  itili  extant  Of  these  the  2  following  are  the 
most  important :  I.  /fioca,  which  ooniists  property 
of  3  poemt,  coUected  into  one  under  the  titlea  Tk 

The  whole  amoonta  to  1676  linet,  and  ia  written 
in  hexameter  metre.  It  ia  a  rerj  dull  composition. 
Edited  by  Bekker,  Beriin,  1816.  2.  Otitiadu, 
consisting  in  its  pment  form  of  12,661  lines. 
This  name  was  given  to  it  by  the  first  editor,  who 
dirided  it,  without  reference  to  the  contents,  into 
13  divisions  of  1000  lines,  the  last  being  incom- 
plete. Its  siibject-4iuitter  is  of  the  most  miicella- 
neoos  kind,  but  embraces  chiefly  mythological  and 
historical  narratives,  arranged  nnder  separate  titles, 
and  without  any  further  connection.  The  follow- 
ing are  a  few  of  them,  as  they  oecnr:  Croesus, 
Midas,  Oyges,  Codms,  Alcmaeon,  Ac  It  is 
written  in  bad  Greek,  in  that  abominable  make- 
believe  of  a  metre  called  political  wras.  Edited 
by  Kie8«ling,  Lips.  1826.-*  2.  Iiaac,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  the  author  of  a  valuable  commentary 
on  the  Cassandra  of  Lycophron.  The  commentary 
is  printed  in  most  of  the  editions  of  Lycophron. 

Tiitiif  or  TitttlU  (Ru.  S.  of  IMoii^),  a  city  in 
the  N.  of  the  Dodecaschoenos,  that  is,  the  part  of 
Aethiopia  immediately  above  Egypt,  a  little  S.  of 
Paxembole,  and  considerably  N.  of  Taphii. 


U. 


Vhli,  a  Oerman  people,  who  originally  dwelt  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  but  were  transported 
across  the  river  by  Agrippa  in  B.C.  87,  at  their 
own  request,  because  they  wished  to  escape  the 
hostilities  of  the  Suevi.  They  took  the  name  of 
Agrippenses,  from  their  town  Colonia  Aorip- 

PIN  A. 

UeklSgta  (O&ieaXfywv),  one  of  the  elders  at 
Troy,  whose  house  was  burnt  at  the  destruction  of 
the  city. 

Voami,  a  town  in  Hispania  Baetica  near  Cor- 
dnba. 

VfBni  {UJIhitB\  a  river  in  Latimn,  flowing 
from  Setia,  and  falling  into  the  Amasenns. 

Uihigiim,  a  town  in  Bruttium,  between  Scyl- 
lacium  and  Rbegium. 

Ugemnm  {Beaucair«\  a  town  in  Oallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  on  the  road  from  Nemausus  to  Aquae 
Sextiae,  where  Avitus  was  proclaimed  emperor. 

UlXa  {Montemayor),  a  Roman  municipinm  in 
Hispania  Baetica,  situated  upon  a  hill  and  npon 
the  road  from  Oades  to  Corduba. 

UHarof  or  Olario&engia  Inaiila  {Oieron\  an 
island  off  the  W.  coast  of  Gaul,  in  the  Aquitanian 
gulf. 

mpibiTil.  1.  DomXtliu  TJlpiiaai,  a  celebrated 
jurist,  derived  his  origin  from  Tyre  in  Phoenicia, 
but  was  probably  not  a  native  of  Tyre  himself. 
The  time  of  his  birth  is  unknown.  The  grvater 
part  of  his  juristical  works  were  written  during 
the  sole  r«ign  of  Caracalla,  especially  the  2  great 
works  Ad  Edidum  and  the  Lxbri  ad  Sabinum. 
He  was  banished  or  deprived  of  his  functions  under 
Elagabahu,  who  became  emperor  217  ;  but  on  the 
accession  of  Alexander  Severus  2*22,  he  became  the 
•mperoi's  chief  adviser.    The  emperor  oonfecied  on 
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Ulpiaa  the  office  of  Scrmioram  mgiftei;  and  nait 
him  a  consiliariiia.  He  aho  held  the  office  d 
Pndectua  Annooae,  and  he  was  likewise  madi? 
PraefeetQs  Praetorio.  Ulpian  perished  in  the  reipi 
of  Alexander  by  the  hands  of  the  aoUien,  wb« 
forced  their  way  into  the  palaoe  at  night,  xA 
killed  him  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor  and  his 
mother,  228.  His  promotion  to  the  office  of  {ne- 
feettis  praetorio  was  probably  an  nnpopnltf  mtt- 
snra.  A  great  part  of  the  numerous  wriiinci  of 
Ulpian  were  still  extant  in  the  time  ti  JoatioiaQ. 
and  a  nrach  greater  quantity  is  excerpted  from  has 
by  the  compilers  of  the  Digest  than  froo  tpj 
other  jorist  The  nnraber  of  excerpts  frcm  Ulpiaa 
is  said  to  be  2462 ;  and  many  of  Uie  exesrpti  air 
of  great  length,  and  altogether  they  fonn  about  mt- 
third  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Dmt  The  n- 
cerpts  from  Paulns  and  Ulpian  together  make abK.t 
one  half  of  the  Digest  Ulpian^  style  is  perspi- 
cuous, and  presents  fewer  difficulties  than  iiai  d 
many  of  the  Roman  jurists  who  are  excerpted  is 
the  Digest  The  great  legal  knowledge,  the  ^ 
sense,  and  the  industiy  of  Ulpiaa  place  him  ascf 
the  first  of  the  Roman  jurists ;  and  he  has  exer- 
cised a  great  influence  «i  the  jurispradeDee  d. 
modem  Eun^,  through  the  copious  extracti  frxn 
his  writings  which  hsve  been  preserved  br  v» 
compilen  of  Jnstinimi'*s  Digest  We  pQ9»9i  i 
fragment  of  a  work  under  the  title  of  Ikm^  V- 
piam  Fragmenta  ;  it  consists  of  29  titl^,  snd  a  > 
valuable  sonroe  for  the  history  of  the  Romaii  ia^- 
The  best  editions  are  by  Hugo,  Berlin,  1834,  asi 
by  Rocking,  Bonn,  1 836.^—8.  Of  Antioeh,s  irp!^  •(. 
lived  in  the  time  of  CmstantiDe  the  Greet,  irJ 
wrote  several  rhetorical  woiks.  The  name  of  11- 
pianus  is  prefixed  to  extant  Commentaries  in  Gtent 
on  18  of  the  orations  of  Donoothenes ;  and  it  :> 
usually  stated  that  they  were  vrritten  by  Ulpias;^ 
of  Antioch.  But  the  Commentaries  have  evidre'*y 
received  numerous  additions  and  interpdatioDs  si« 
some  grammarian  of  a  voy  late  period.  Thet  a?; 
printed  in  several  editions  of  the  Attic  cnton. 
mpltts  Tn^iau.  [Tkajanusl] 
Tntor,  **the  avenger,**  a  surname  of  Msr^  i? 
whom  Augustus  built  a  temple  at  Rome  ia  -^ 
forum,  after  taking  venseance  upon  the  noidtni) 
of  his  sreat-uncle,  Julius  Caesar. 

mtibrM  (Ulnbranus,  Ulubrenais),  a  small  ttm 
in  Latium,  of  uncertain  site,  but  in  the  neigkb<s.^ 
hood  of  the  Pontine  Marshes. 

myuat,  UlyxM,  or  IFlizM,  called  OdyiKO 
(*08v<ra'«vt)  by  the  Qreeks,  one  of  the  priw  r- 
Greek  heroes  in  the  Trojan  war.  Accordii^  '• 
the  Homeric  account,  he  was  a  eon  of  Laerte*  ^'< 
Anttclea,  the  daughter  of  Autolycos,  and  «r8»  cr^- 
ried  to  Penelope,  the  daught^sr  of  Icarios,  br  ^l^^^ 
he  became  the  father  of  Telenmchus.  But  a^'^' 
ing  to  a  later  tradition  he  was  a  son  of  Sisp^^ 
and  Anticlea,  who,  being  with  child  by  Suvp^t^ 
was  married  to  Laertes,  and  thia  gave  birth  > 
him  either  after  her  arrival  in  Ithaca,  tf  oo  ^ ' 
way  thither.  liater  traditions  further  &ute  tiat 
besides  Telemachus,  Ulysses  became  by  ?tot>x* 
the  &ther  of  Arcesilaus  or  Ptoliporthus ;  sod,  ^ 
Circe,  the  father  of  Agrius,  Latinus,  Tele^eiei» 
and  Cassiphone ;  by  Calypso  of  Nanitith<H3s  v& 
Nausinous  or  Auson,  Telegonus,  and  Teledsao ; 
and  lastly,  by  Evippe  of  Leontophroa,  Dorrcl«o  * 
Eiiryalus.  The  nnme  Odysseus  is  said  to  v^l 
tke  angry.  The  story  of  Ulysses  ran  as  follows:- 
When  a  young  man,  Ulyiset  went  to  ■<•  ^ 
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gTandfather  Aotolycut  near  Mt.  Pansauai.  There, 
while  engaged  in  the  chaee,  he  was  woanded  by  a 
boor  in  hit  koee,  by  the  tear  of  which  he  was  tab- 
•cquently  recogniied  by  Enryelia.  Even  at  that 
age  he  wae  diitingaiehed  for  conrage,  for  knowledge 
of  naTigation,  for  eloquence  and  fw  skill  aa  a  nego- 
tiator ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  when  the  Metceniant 
had  carried  off  some  sheep  from  Ithaca,  Laifrtes 
sent  him  to  Mesaene  to  demand  reparation.  He 
there  met  with  Iphitus,  who  wm  seeking  the  hones 
stolen  from  him,  and  who  gave  him  the  fiusons 
bow  of  Eurytus.  Tbb  bow  Ulysses  used  only  in 
Ithaca,  regarding  it  as  too  great  a  treasure  to  be 
employed  in  the  field,  and  it  was  so  strong  that 
none  of  the  snitors  was  able  to  handle  it.  jCocord* 
ing  to  some  eccoknts  he  went  to  fiparta  u  one  of 
the  suitors  of  Helen  ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  ad- 
vised Tyndareus  to  make  the  snitors  sweat,  that 
they  would  defend  the  chosen  bridegroom  against 
any  one  who  should  insult  him  on  Helena  account 
Tyndareus,  to  show  him  his  gratitude,  persaaded 
his  brother  Icarius  to  giro  Penelope  in  marriage  to 
Ulysses ;  or,  according  to  others,  Ulysses  gained 
lier  by  conquering  his  competitors  in  the  footrace. 
Homer,  however,  mentions  nothing  of  all  this,  and 
states  that  Agamemnon,  who  visited  Ulysses  in 
Ithaca,  prevailed  upon  him  only  with  great  diffi- 
culty to  join  the  Greeks  in  their  eipedition  against 
Troy.  Otiier  traditions  relate  that  be  was  visited 
by  Menelaus  and  Agamemndn,  and  that  Pa'amedes 
more  especially  induced  him  to  join  the  OreekSb 
When  Pahimedes  came  to  Ithaca,  Ulysses  pre- 
tended to  be  mad :  he  yoked  an  ass  and  ox  to  a 
plough,  and  began  to  sow  salt.  Paliiroedes,  to  try 
him,  phused  the  in^t  Telemachus  before  the 
plough,  whereupon  the  father  could  not  continue  to 
]>lay  his  part.  He  stopped  the  plough,  and  was 
obliged  to  undertake  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
he  had  made  when  he  was  one  of  the  suitors  of 
Helen.  This  occurrence  is  said  to  have  been  the 
cause  of  his  hatred  of  Palamedes.  Being  now  hm- 
tteli  gained  for  the  undertaking,  he  contrived  to 
discover  Achilles,  who  was  concealed  among  the 
dnughters  of  king  Lycomedea.  [AcHlLLia.]  Be- 
fore, however,  the  Greeks  sailed  from  home,  Ulysses 
in  conjunction  with  Menelaas  went  to  Troy  for 
the  purpose  of  mducing  the  Trojans  to  restore  Helen 
and  her  tnfasures.  When  the  Greeks  were  assem- 
bled at  Attlis,  Ulysses  joined  them  with  12  ships 
and  men  from  Cephallene,  Ithaca,  Neriton,  Cro» 
ryiia,  Zacynthus,  Samoa,  and  the  coast  of  Epirus. 
During  the  siege  of  Troy  he  distinguished  himself 
as  a  valiant  and  undaunted  warrior,  but  more  par- 
ticularly aa  a  cunning  spy,  and  a  prudent  and  elo- 
c{  uen  t  negotiator.  After  the  death  of  Achilles,  U  lyases 
contended  for  his  armour  with  the  Telaroonian 
Ajaz,  and  gained  the  prise.  He  is  said  by  some 
to  have  devised  the  stratagem  of  the  wooden  horse, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  heroes  coneealed  within  it. 
He  is  also  said  to  have  taken  part  in  carrying  off 
the  paiUdiuro. — But  the  moat  celebrated  part  of 
his  story  consists  of  his  adventures  after  the  de- 
struction of  Tmy,  which  form  the  subject  of  the 
Homeric  poem  called  after  him,  the  Odyttejf.  After 
the  capture  of  Troy  he  set  out  on  his  voyage  home, 
but  was  overtaken  by  a  storm  and  thrown  upon 
the  coast  of  Ismarus,  a  'town  of  the  Cicones,  in 
Thrace,  N.  of  the  island  of  Lemnoa.  He  plundered 
the  town,  but  sevetal  of  his  men  were  cut  off  by 
the  Ciconea.  From  thence  he  was  driven  by  a  N. 
wind  tovardf  Male*  and  to  tk«  Latophagi  on  the 
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coast  of  Libya.  Some  of  his  companions  were  so 
much  delighted  with  the  taste  of  the  lotus  that 
they  wanted  to  remain  in  the  country,  but  Uiyssea 
compelled  them  to  embark  again,  and  continued  his 
voyage.  In  one  day  he  reached  the  goat-island, 
sitaated  N.  of  the  country  of  the  Lotophagi.  He 
there  left  behind  1 1  ships,  and  with  one  he  sailed 
to  the  neighbouring  isknd  of  the  Cyclopes  (the 
western  coast  of  Sicily),  where  with  12  companions 
he  entered  the  cave  of  the  Cyclops  Polyphemus,  a 
son  of  Poseidon  and  Thoosa.  This  giant  devoured 
one  after  another  6  of  the  companions  of  Ulysses, 
and  kept  the  unfortunate  Ulysses  and  the  S  others 
as  prisoners  in  his  cave.  In  order  to  save  himself 
Ulysses  contrived  to  make  the  monster  drunk  with 
wine,  and  then  with  a  bunring  pole  deprived  him 
of  kis  one  eye.  He  now  aocceeded  in  making  bia 
eacape  with  his  friends,  by  concealing  himself  and 
them  under  the  bodies  «f  the  sheep  which  the 
Cyclops  let  out  of  his  cave.  In  this  way  Uiyssea 
reached  his  ahip.  The  Cyclops  implored  his  father 
Poseidon  to  take  vengeance  upon  Ulysses,  and 
henceforth  the  god  of  the  sea  pursued  the  wander- 
ing king  with  imphMable  enmity.  Ulysses  next 
arrived  at  the  island  of  Aeolus  ;  and  the  god  on 
his  departure  gave  him  a  bag  of  winds,  which  were 
to  carry  him  home  ;  but  the  rampanions  of  Uiyssea 
opened  the  bag,  and  the  winds  escaped,  whereupon 
the  ships  were  driven  back  to  the  island  of  Aeolus, 
who  indignantly  refused  all  further  assistance. 
After  a  voyage  of  6  daya,  Ulysses  arrived  at  Te- 
lepylos,  the  city  of  Lamaa,  in  which  Antiphatea 
ruled  over  the  Laestrygonea,  a  aort  of  cannibals. 
This  i^ace  must  probably  be  sought  somewhere  in 
the  N.  of  Sicily.  Ulysses  escaped  from  them  with 
only  one  ship;  and  his  fate  now  carried  him  to  a 
western  island,  Aeaca,  inhabited  by  the  sorceress 
Circe.  Part  of  his  people  were  sent  to  explore  the 
isbmd,  but  they  were  changed  by  Circe  into  swine. 
Eurylochus  alone  escaped,  and  brought  the  sad 
news  to  Ulysses,  who,  when  he  was  hastening  to 
the  assistance  of  his  friends,  wu  instructed  by 
Hennes  by  what  means  he  could  resist  the  magic 
powers  of  Ciroe.  He  succeeded  in  liberating  his 
companions,  who  wero  again  chunged  into  men, 
and  were  moat  hospitably  treated  by  the  sorceress. 
When  at  length  Uiyssea  begged  for  leave  to  de- 
part, Ciree  deeived  him  to  descend  into  Hades  and 
to  conault  the  seer  TiresiasL  He  now  sailed  W. 
right  across  die  river  Oceanus,  and  having  landed 
on  the  other  side  in  the  country  of  the  Cimme- 
rians, where  Helios  does  not  shine,  he  entered 
Hades,  and  consulted  Tireaiaa  about  the  manner 
in  which  he  might  reach  hie  native  island.  Tir»- 
aias  informed  him  of  the  dangei  and  difficulties 
arising  from  the  anger  of  Pooeidon,  but  oave  him 
hope  that  all  would  yet  turn  oat  well,  if  Ulysses 
and  his  companions  would  leave  the  herds  of  Helioa 
in  Thrinacia  uninjured.  Ulysses  now  returned  to 
Aeaea,  when  Circe  again  treated  the  stmngers 
kindly,  told  them  of  the  dangers  that  yet  awaited 
them,  and  of  the  means  of  escaping.  The  wind 
which  she  sent  with  them  earned  them  to  the 
island  of  the  Sirens,  somewhere  near  the  W.  coast 
of  Italy.  The  Sirens  sat  on  the  shore,  and  with 
their  sweet  voices  attracted  all  that  passed  by,  and 
then  destroyed  them.  Ulysses,  in  order  to  escape 
the  danger,  filled  the  cars  of  his  companions  with 
wax,  and  fiutened  himself  to  the  mast  cf  his  ship, 
until  he  was  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Sirens*  song. 
Hii  ship  next  niled  between  Scylla  and  Charyb- 
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dii,  two  roeki  between  Thrinacta  and  Italy.  Aa 
the  ship  pasted  between  thenu  Scylk,  the  montter 
inhabiting  the  rock  of  the  tame  name,  carried  off 
and  devoored  6  of  the  eompaniona  of  Ulyiaea. 
From  thence  he  came  to  Thrmacia,  the  uJand  of 
Helioa,  who  there  kept  hia  aaered  herds  of  oxen. 
Mindful  of  the  adrice  of  Tiresiaa  and  Circe, 
Ulytiea  wanted  to  lail  paat,  bat  hie  eompaniona 
compelled  him  to  land.  He  made  them  iwear  not 
to  tonch  any  of  the  cattle ;  bat  aa  they  were  de- 
tained in  the  island  by  storms^  and  were  hungry, 
they  killed  the  finest  of  tlte  oxen  while  Ulysses 
was  asleepu  After  some  days  the  storm  abated, 
and  they  sailed  away,  bat  soon  another  storm  came 
nn,  and  their  ship  waa  destroyed  by  Zeus  with  a 
fUsh  of  lightning.  All  were  drowned  with  the  ex- 
oeption  of  Ulysses,  who  saved  himself  by  means  of 
the  mast  and  planks,  and  after  10  days  reached 
the  island  of  Ogygia,  inhabited  by  the  nymph 
Calypso.  She  ceceiTed  him  with  kindness,  and 
desired  him  to  marry  her,  promising  immortality 
and  eternal  yontb,  if  he  would  consent,  and  forget 
Ithaca.  Bat  he  coold  not  orercome  his  longing 
after  his  own  home.  Athena,  who  had  always 
protected  Ulysses,  induced  Zeus  to  promise  that 
her  faTOurite  hero,  notwithstanding  the  anger  of 
Poseidon,  should  erne  day  retam  to  his  native 
island,  and  take  rengeance  on  the  soitors  of  Pene- 
lope. Hermes  carried  to  Calypso  the  command  of 
Zeus  to  dismiM  Ulysses.  The  nymph  obeyed,  and 
taught  him  how  to  built  a  raft,  on  which,  after 
Bemaining  8  years  with  her,  he  left  the  island.  In 
18  days  be  came  in  sight  of  Scheria,  the  island  of 
the  Phaeacians,  when  Poseidon  sent  a  storm, 
which  cast  him  off  the  raft.  By  the  assistance  of 
Leucothea  and  Athena  he  reached  Scheria  by  dint 
of  swimming.  The  exhausted  hero  slept  on  the 
ahore,  until  he  was  awoke  by  the  voices  of  maidens. 
He  found  Nausieaa,  the  daughter  of  king  Alcinous 
and  Arete,  who  inducted  the  hero  to  her  jGuher^s 
court  He  was  there  honoured  with  feasts  and 
contests,  and  the  minstrel  Demodocus  sang  of  the 
Isll  of  Troy,  which  moved  Ulysses  to  tears,  and 
being  questioned  about  the  cause  of  his  emotion, 
be  related  his  whole  history.  At  length  he  waa 
aent  home  in  a  ship.  One  night  as  he  had  fallen 
asleep  in  his  ship,  it  reached  the  coast  of  Ithaca  ; 
the  Phaeacians  who  had  acoMnpanied  him  carried 
bim  on  shore,  and  left  him.  He  had  now  been 
away  from  Ithaca  for  20  years,  and  when  he  awoke 
be  did  not  recognise  his  native  land,  for  Athena, 
that  he  might  not  be  recognised,  had  enveloped 
him  in  a  cloud.  As  he  was  lamenting  his  fate  the 
goddess  informed  him  where  he  was,  and  advised 
him  how  to  take  vengeance  upon  the  enemies  of 
his  house.  During  his  absence  his  father  La&tes, 
bowed  down  by  grief  and  old  age,  had  withdrawn 
into  the  countiy,  his  mother  AnticlCa  had  died  of 
sorrow,  his  son  Telemachus  had  grown  up  to  man- 
hood, and  his  wife  Penelope  had  rejected  all  the 
offers  that  had  been  made  to  her  by  the  importu- 
nate suitors  from  the  neighbouring  islands.  During 
the  last  few  veara  more  than  a  hundred  nobles  of 
Ithaca,  Same,  Dulichium,  and  Zacynthus  bad  heea 
suing  for  the  hand  of  Penelope,  and  in  their  visits 
to  her  house  had  treated  all  that  it  contained  as  if 
it  had  been  their  own.  That  he  might  be  able  to 
take  vengeance  upon  them,  it  was  necessary  that 
he  should  not  be  recognised.  Athena  accordingly 
raetamorDhosed  him  into  an  unsightly  beggar,  and 
he  was  kindly  received  by  Eumaeus,  the  swine- 
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herd,  a  fisi Afal  servant  of  bis  hoose.  While  lUv^ 
with  Eumaens,  his  son  Tdemachos  retonied  btm 
Sparta  and  Pyloa,  whither  he  had  gone  to  obtun 
information  ccmceming  hia  frther.  UlysMS  made 
himaelf  known  to  him,  and  with  him  dclibemte^ 
upon  the  plan  of  revei^e.  In  the  diiguise  of  a 
beggar  he  aooompanied  Triemachns  and  Eiunseii* 
to  the  town.  The  ]»lan  of  revenge  waa  now  earned 
into  effect  Penelope,  with  great  difficulty,  was  mad" 
to  promise  her  hand  to  him  who  should  oonqoer  the 
others  in  shooting  with  the  bow  of  Ulyisn.  .^i 
none  of  the  soitors  waa  able  to  draw  this  bow,UlT«a 
himself  took  it  up  and  then  began  to  attack  t^ 
suitors.  He  was  supported  by  Athena  and  ha  fo% 
and  all  fell  by  his  hands.  Ulysses  now  mac, 
himself  known  to  Penelope,  amkwent  to  sec  tn 
aged  father.  In  the  meantime  the  report  of  tfrf 
death  of  the  auiton  waa  ^read  abroad,  and  tbej 
relatives  rose  in  arms  against  Ulysses;  bs: 
Athena,  who  assumed  the  appeaianoe  of  Meou:. 
brought  about  a  leconciliatioa  between  the  pe(i9'^ 
and  the  king.  It  has  already  been  remsikeil  tnat 
in  the  Homeric  poems  U  lyases  is  represented  ua 
prudent,  cunning,  inventive,  and  eloquent  man,  b^: 
at  the  same  time  as  a  brave,  bold,  and  pcneTcrin; 
warrior,  whose  courage  no  miafoitane  or  cslaaiirr 
cottid  subdue,  but  later  poets  describe  him  ai  a 
cowardly,  deceitful,  and  intriguing  yenomr- 
Respecting  the  bst  period  of  his  life  the  Uoicen: 
poems  give  us  no  information,  except  the  propbecj 
of  Tiresiaa,  who  pnnnised  him  a  painless  deatit  3 
a  happy  old  age ;  but  hUer  writers  give  as  di&^TKi 
accounts.  According  to  one,  Telegonua,  the  »^ 
of  Ulysses  by  Circe,  waa  aent  out  by  hia  m^t^ 
to  aeek  his  father.  A  storm  cast  him  upon  Iiha^^ 
which  he  began  to  plunder  in  order  to  obaio  pr  » 
visions.  Ulysses  and  Telemachus  attacked  hs, 
but  he  slew  Ulysses,  and  his  body  was  afterwaisi 
carried  to  Aeaea.  Aocordii^  to  some,  Circe  n- 
called  Ulysses  to  life  agiun,  or  on  his  stHt^  a 
Tyrrhenia  he  was  burnt  on  Mt.  Page.  In  v*^ 
of  art  Ulysses  is  ceomionly  lepreaoi^  as  a  tiil'^ 
wearing  a  semi-oval  cap^ 

UmbrXa,  called  by  the  Greeks  OmhilBi  {h  '0»- 
ipueii),  a  district  of  Italy,  bounded  on  the  >'■  '1 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  from  which  it  was  sepsjsted  Ij 
the  river  Rubicon  ;  on  the  E.  by  the  Adriatic  va; 
on  the  S.  by  Picenum,  from  which  it  was  aepsiaftd 
by  the  river  Aesis,  and  by  the  land  of  the  Ssbiat^ 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  river  Nar;^' 
on  the  W.  by  Etruria,  bem  which  it  was  aepan^ 
by  the  Tiber.  Under  Augustus  it  formed  the  ^ 
Regio  of  Italy.  The  Apennines  ran  throocii  t^' 
W.  part  of  the  country,  but  it  contained  many  ^i^ 
plains  on  the  coast  lU  inhabitants,  the  Vo^- 
(smg.  Umber),  called  by  the  Greeks  VwJbta 
(*0^p(Ko(),  were  one  of  the  mast  ancient  peo^ 
of  Italy,  and  were  connected  with  the  Opoa\ 
Sabines  and  those  other  tribes  whose  language 
were  akin  to  the  Greek.  The  Umbri  were »'- » 
very  early  period  the  most  powerful  people  a 
central  Italy,  and  extended  across  the  penio^^-^ 
from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Tyrrhene  sesa.  Ts:i 
they  inhabited  the  country  afterwards  called  £?•" 
ria  ;  aitd  we  are  expressly  told  that  Crotoos,  P^ 
rusia,  Clusium,  and  other  Etruscan  dtiet.  ^ 
built  by  the  Umbrians.  They  were  aftenrsfdi  ^c- 
prived  of  their  possessions  W.  of  the  Tiber  by  k*- 
Etruscans,  and  confined  to  the  coantir  betve^r. 
this  river  and  the  Adriatic.  Their  territories  *f^ 
still  further  diminished  by  the  Seoones,  a  Gx;  < 
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people,  who  took  poMOMion  of  the  whole  eonntry  oo 
the  coMt,  from  Ariminum  to  the  Aent.  The  IJm- 
bri  were  subdoed  by  the  Romani,  B.  c.  807  ;  and 
after  the  conquest  ol  the  Senonee  by  the  Romans 
in  283^  they  again  obtained  possession  of  the  country 
on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  This  district,  how- 
erer,  continued  to  be  called  Agv  Gmitiems  down  to 
a  late  period.  The  chief  towns  of  Umbria  wers 
Ariminum,  Fanum  Fortunab,  Mbvania, 
Ti/DKR,  Narnia,  and  SroLiriUM. 

VmbtO  {Ombrom\  one  of  the  largest  riven  in 
Einiria,  falling  into  the  Tyirhene  sea,  near  a  town 
of  the  same  name. 

VmaSdluM  Quftdritu.    [QuADRATira.] 

UnaUi,  a  people  on  the  N.  coast  of  Qaul,  on  a 
promontory  opposite  Britain  (the  modem  CUcmAmi), 
beloniring  to  the  Armorid. 

U|rii  (OSvir).  1.  A  surname  of  Artemii,  as  the 
goddess  assisting  women  in  ehild*biith.«"9.  The 
name  of  a  mythical  being,  who  is  said  to  hare 
reared  Artemis,  and  who  is  mentioned  by  Virgil  as 
one  of  the  nymphs  in  her  train.  The  masculine 
Upis  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  the  father  of 
Artemis. 

Vr.    [EoBMA.1 

UribilR  {Oifptanu),  1.  One  of  the  Mate^  a 
daughter  of  Zeus  bT  Mnemosyne.  The  ancient 
bard  Linus  is  called  her  son  by  Apollo,  and  Hyme- 
naeos  also  is  said  to  have  been  a  son  of  Urania. 
She  was  regarded,  as  her  name  indicates,  as  the 
Muse  of  Astronomy,  and  was  represented  with  a 
celestial  globe,  to  which  she  poinu  with  a  small 
suff.«>9.  Daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  who 
also  occurs  as  a  nymph  in  the  train  of  Persephone. 
•—  S.  A  surname  of  Aphrodite,  describing  her  u 
**  the  heavenly,**  or  spiritual,  to  distinguish  her 
from  Aphrodite  Pandemos.  Plato  represents  her 
as  a  daughter  of  Uranus,  begotten  without  a 
mother.  Wine  was  not  used  in  the  libations  offeied 
to  her. 

Urikmis  (O^pov^f)  or  Hmtcb,  sometimes  called 
a  non,  and  sometimes  the  husband  of  Oaea  (Earth). 
lly  Oaea  Uranus  b<>came  the  fiither  of  Oceanus, 
<^oeus,  Cnus,  Hyperion,  lapetus,  Thia,  Rhia, 
Themis,  Mnemosyne,  Phoebe,  Tethys,  Cronos  ;  of 
the  Cyclopes, — Brootea,  Steropes,  Arges;  and  of 
the  Hecatoncheires — Cottus,  Briareus,  and  Oyea. 
According  to  Cicero,  Uranus  also  was  the  fisther  of 
Mercury  by  Dia.  and  of  Venus  by  Hemera.  Ura- 
nus hated  his  children,  and  immediately  after  their 
birth  he  confined  them  in  Tartarus,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  unmanned  and  dethroned  by 
Cronos  at  the  instigation  ef  Oaea.  Out  of  the 
drops  of  his  blood  sprang  the  Oigantea,  the  Melian 
nymphs,  and  according  to  some,  Silenus,  and  from 
the  foam  gathering  around  his  limbs  in  the  sea 
rprang  Aphrodite. 

UrUgfoiu  Pagvs.    [HimTn.] 

UrUmim  (Urbtnas, -atis).  L  KortnM(Crr- 
bemo\  a  town  in  Umbria  and  a  municipium,  situated 
on  a  steep  round  rock.— 8.  KatavnOM  (CTrfto- 
nia),  a  town  in  Umbria  oo  the  river  MetaiirQS,and 
not  fiu  from  iu  source. 

Vrba  UMt,    [PoLLsirnA,  Na  3.] 

ITrei,  a  town  of  the  Bastetani  in  Uispania  Tar- 
raconensis,  on  the  eoast,  and  on  the  road  Irom  Cas- 
tulo  to  Malaca. 

VniBlvm  (Orwie),  a  town  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Corsica. 

Vrgo  or  Omgmk  (Oof^poma\  an  island  off  the 
of  Etniria.  N.  of  Ilva. 
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Uria  (Unas :  Oria),  called  HjxU  ('T^i|)  by 
Herodotus,  a  town  in  Calabria  on  the  road  from 
Bmndisium  to  Tarentum,  was  the  ancient  capital 
of  lapygia,  and  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  Cretans  under  Minos. 

Vxliuit  a  small  town  in  Apulia,  from  which 
the  Sinus  Urias  took  iu  name,  being  the  bay  on 
the  N.  side  of  Mt.  Qaiganus  opposite  the  Diome- 
dcan  ishmds. 

VnaioB  Faroz.    [  Fbrox  .  ] 

Urana,  a  contemporary  of  Domitian,  whom  ha 
disauaded  from  killing  his  wife  Domitia.  Statins 
addressed  to  him  a  poem  of  consoUtion  on  the 
death  of  a  favourite  slave  (Silv.  ii.  6),  and  he  also 
mentiena  him  in  the  Pre&oe  to  the  2d  book  of  his 

Vaelaa,  a  hrp  town  in  lllyria,  on  a  tributary 
of  the  Aous  and  in  the  district  Penestiana. 

Ufipitai  or  Vilpli,  a  Oerman  people,  who,  being 
driven  out  of  their  abodes  by  ^  Suevi,  crossed 
the  Rhine  and  penetrated  into  Oaul ;  but  they 
were  defeated  by  Caeear,  and  compelled  to  rscrosa 
the  river.  They  were  now  received  by  the  Sigam- 
bri,  and  allowed  to  dwell  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Lippe ;  but  we  afterwards  find  them  S.  of  the 
Lippe  ;  and  at  a  still  later  time  they  become  lost 
under  the  general  name  of  Alemanni. 

VatleA,  a  valley  near  the  Sabine  villa  of  Horace. 

VtiM  {il  'IrviHi  or  O^icif :  'IriNcalof,  Uti- 
oensis:  BomSkaUr^  Ru.),  the  greatest  city  of 
ancient  Africa,  after  Carthaae,  was  a  Phoenician 
colony,  older  (and,  if  the  chronologers  are  to  be 
trusted,  much  older)  than  Carthage.  Like  others  of 
the  very  ancient  Phoenician  colonies  in  the  territory 
of  Carthage,  Utica  maintained  a  coropantive  inde- 
pendence, even  during  the  height  of  the  Punic 
power,  and  was  imther  the  allr  of  Carthage  than 
her  subject.  It  stood  on  the  shore  of  the  N.  part 
of  the  Carthaginian  Oulf,  a  little  W.  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Bagrsdas,  and  27  Ronan  miles  N.  W.  of 
Carthage;  but  its  site  is  now  inland,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  changes  effected  by  the  Bagradss  in 
the  coast-line.  [BAORAOAa.]  In  the  3d  Punic 
War,  Utica  took  part  with  the  Romans  against 
Carthage,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  greatest  part 
of  the  Carthaginian  territory.  It  afterwards  be- 
came renowned  to  all  future  time  as  the  scene 
of  the  last  stand  made  by  the  Pompeian  party 
against  Caesar,  and  of  the  glorious,  though  m» 
taken,  self-sacrifice  of  the  younger  Cato.    [Cato.] 

VtOl  (  FiU),  a  river  in  Moesk  and  a  tributary  of 
the  Danube^  falling  into  the  latter  river  at  the 
town  Utus.  It  is  perhaps  the  same  river  as  the 
Artanes  of  Herodotus. 

Vsiaut  {Chrna^  a  town  of  the  Arsvaci  in  Hia- 
pania  Tamconensis,  on  the  road  from  Asturica  to 
Caessraugusta,  50  miles  W.  of  Nnmantia. 

VsiatU  (Utktnit),  an  island  off  the  N.  W. 
coast  of  Oaul. 

VzaUodtatUB,  a  town  of  the  Cadnrci  in  Oallia 
Aquitaaica,  situated  on  a  steep  hill,  rising  out  of 
the  plain,  at  the  foot  ef  which  a  river  flowed.  It 
is  probably  the  oaaM  as  the  .modem  Oyrfiaar  on 
the  Lot 

Vsmtom  (Uxentinns :  UpaHoy,  a  town  in  Ca- 
labria, N.  W.  of  the  I^ygian  promontory. 

VzU  (O0(iai>,  a  warlike  people,  of  predatory 
habita,  who  had  their  strongholds  in  M.  Para- 
choathras,  on  the  N.  border  of  Persas,  in  the  district 
called  Vila  (O^la),  but  who  also  eiteadod  over 
a  GonsidaiRbU  tract  of  oouatry  in  Madia. 
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Vacca,  Vaga,  or  Vaba  (OUayoL,  Baya :  Beja), 
a  city  of  Zeugitana  in  N.  Africa,  on  the  borders  of 
Numidia,  on  an  E.  tributary  of  the  river  Tuaca, 
a  good  day's  journey  S.  of  Utica.  It  was  a 
great  emporium  for  the  trade  between  Hippo, 
Utica,  aiid  Carthage,  and  the  interior.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  MetelluB  in  the  Jugnrthine  War,  but 
was  restored  and  colonised  by  the  Romans.  Its 
fortifications  were  renewed  by  Justinian,  who 
named  it  Theodorias  in  honour  of  his  wife. 

Yaccaei,  a  people  in  the  interior  of  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  occupying  the  modem  Tbroi,  Palen- 
da,  Bun/OS^  and  VaUadolid,  E.  of  the  Astures,  S. 
of"  the  Cantabri,  W.  of  the  Celtiberi,  and  N.  of 
the  Cantabri.  Their  chief  towns  were  Pallantla 
and  Intbrcatia. 

Vada.  1.  A  £[>rtress  of  the  Batavi  in  Oallia 
Belgica,  E.  of  Batavodurum.  —  2.  Vada  SabbaUa 
(  Voiio),  a  town  of  Liguria  on  the  coast,  which  was 
the  harbour  of  Sabbata  or  Savo.  — 8.  Vada  Vola- 
terrana  (Tbrrs  di  Vado\  a  small  town  on  the 
coast  of  Etruria,  in  the  territory  of  Volaterrae. 

Vadieassli,  a  people  in  Qallia  Belgica,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Sequana. 

Vadimonifl  Lacas  {I^ago  di  Bnstano\  a  small 
lake  of  Etruria  of  a  circular  form,  with  sulphureous 
waters,  and  renowned  for  its  floating  islands,  a 
minute  description  of  which  is  given  by  the  younger 
Pliny.  It  is  celebrated  in  history  for  the  defeat  of 
the  Etruscans  in  2  great  battles,  first  by  the  dic- 
tator Papirius  Cursor,  in  a  c.  309,  from  the  effects 
of  which  the  Etruscans  never  recovered  ;  and  again 
in  283,  when  the  allied  forces  of  the  Etruscans  and 
Gauls  were  routed  by  the  consul  Cornelius  Dola- 
bella.  The  lake  haa  so  shrunk  in  dimensions  in 
modem  times  as  to  be  only  a  small  stagnant  pond, 
almost  lost  in  the  tall  reeds  and  bulrushes  which 
grow  in  it. 

VagedrUsa,  a  small  river  in  Sicily,  between  Ca- 
marina  and  Qela. 

Vagiexmi,  a  small  people  in  Liguria,  whose 
chief  town  was  Augusta  Vagiennorora.  Their  site 
is  uncertain,  but  they  perhaps  dwelt  near  Saluzxo. 

V&hUiB.     [Rhknus.] 

V Elena,  emperor  of  the  East  a.  d.  864—378, 
was  born  about  A.  D.  ^V2B,  and  was  made  emperor 
by  his  brother  Valentinian.  [Valkntinianus.] 
The  greater  part  of  Valens'  reign  is  occupied  by 
his  wars  with  the  Ooths.  At  first  he  gained  great 
advantages  over  the  barbarians,  and  concluded  a 
peace  with  them  in  370,  on  the  condition  that  they 
should  not  cross  the  Danube.  In  376  the  Goths 
were  driven  out  of  their  country  by  the  Huns,  and 
were  allowed  by  Valens  to  cross  the  Danube  and 
•ettle  in  Thrace  and  the  country  on  the  borders  of 
the  Danube.  Dissensions  soon  arose  between  the 
Romans  and  these  dangerous  neighbours ;  and  in 
377  the  Goths  took  up  arms.  Valens  collected  a 
powerful  army,  and  marched  against  the  Goths ; 
but  he  was  defeated  by  them  with  immense 
slaughter,  near  Hadrianople,  on  the  9th  of  August, 
378.  Valens  was  never  seen  after  the  battle; 
some  say  he  died  on  the  field ;  and  others  relate 
that  he  was  burnt  to  death  in  a  peasant^s  house, 
to  which  he  was  carried,  and  which  the  barbarians 
■et  fire  to  without  knowing  who  was  in  it.  The 
jieign  of  Valens  is  important  in  the  history  of  the 
empire  on  account  of  the  admission  of  the  Goths 
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into  the  conntries  S.  of  the  Danub4>,  the  comme-ce^ 
ment  of  the  decline  of  the  Roman  power.  Tte 
furious  contests  between  the  rival  creeds  of  the 
Catholics  and  the  Ariam  also  characterise  this 
reign. 

Valeni,  Abuzaiis,  also  called  Abimiu,  or-> 
of  the  jurists  who  are  excerpted  in  the  Digest,  bi-^ 
longed  to  the  school  of  theSabiniana.  Uedoon^bed 
ander  Antoninus  Pius. 

Vilau*  Fablna,  one  of  tbe  principal  geserfili 
of  the  emperor  Vitellios  in  a.  d.  69,  marcb^  mi3 
Italy  through  Gaul,  and,  after  forming  a  iuncticn 
with  the  forces  oi  Caecina,  defeated  Otho  in  ir;t 
decisive  battle  of  Bedriacum,  which  secured  f:^ 
Vitellius  the  sovereignty  of  Italy.  ViieHra* 
raised  Valens  and  Caecina  to  the  ooaanlsbip,  ari 
he  left  the  whole  government  in  their  baridj. 
Valens  remained  faithful  to  VitelHaa,  when  An- 
tonius  Primus,  the  general  of  Vespasian,  manrhrd 
into  Italy ;  but  as  he  had  not  snficient  fon«»  is 
oppose  Antonius  after  the  capture  of  Cremoita.  b? 
resolved  to  sail  to  Gaul  and  rouse  the  GaiUc  pr> 
vinces  to  espouse  the  caxitB  of  Viteliius;  bci  m 
was  taken  prisoner  at  the  islands  of  the  Sn-^ 
chadae  {Hieres)^  off  Ma&silia,  and  was  thon:/ 
afterwards  pat  to  death  at  Urbinum  (  UrUmah 

Valentla.  L  (  VaUada),  the  chief  town  of  tbe 
Edetani  on  the  river  Tuna,  3  miles  £rom  tbe  caai-v 
and  on  the  road  from  Carthago  Nova  to  Ca^tul  v 
It  was  founded  by  Junius  Brutus,  who  eetcl-d 
here  the  soldiers  of  Viriathus  ;  it  was  de»tn>Tf^i 
by  Pompey,  but  it  was  soon  afterwards  rebuilt  sLd 
niade  a  Roman  colony.  It  continued  tx>  be  an  ir^- 
portant  place  doMm  to  the  latest  timea.  ^8.  {Va- 
lence),  a  town  in  Oallia  Narbonensis  on  the  Rhoie, 
and  a  Roman  colony.  Some  writers  call  it  a  to^a 
of  the  Cavares,  and  others  a  town  of  the  St^gell^r  w 
—"8.  A  town  of  Sardinia  of  uncertain  site.  l>e: 
which  some  writers  place  on  the  E.  coast  bet^e^s 
Portus  Sulpicii  and  Sorabile.  "^-C  Or  Valentuus. 
a  town  in  Apulia,  10  miles  from  Brundusium.— 
5.  A  province  in  the  N.  of  Britain,  beyond  t'^f 
Roman  wall,  which  existed  only  for  a  short  bins. 
[Britannia.  J 

ValentCnl&aas.  L,  Roman  emperor  a.  dl  Z6i 
— 375.  was  the  son  of  Gratianus,  and  was  bi.m 
A.  D.  321,  at  Cibalis  in  Pannonia.  His  fir^t  vl^ 
was  Valeria  Severa,  by  whom  he  became  the  hi&et 
of  the  emperor  Gratianus.  He  held  importast 
military  commands  under  Julian  and  Jox-ian  ;  iri 
on  the  death  of  the  latter  in  Febmarr,  364,  Va- 
lentinian was  elected  emperor  by  the  tmnp«  at 
Nicaea.  A  few  weeks  after  hit  elevation  Val»- 
tinian  elected  his  brother  Valens  emperor,  and  ay- 
signed  to  him  the  East,  while  he  himself  uiidertuck 
the  government  of  the  West.  Valentinian  t»  a 
Catholic,  though  his  brother  Valens  was  an  Ariar.; 
but  he  did  not  persecute  either  Ariant  or  hearb^* 
He  possessed  good  abilities,  pradence^  and  rier^o; 
of  character.  He  had  a  capacity  for  miiitarr 
matters,  and  was  a  vigilant,  impartial,  and  lal-onc  :< 
administrator;  but  he  sometimea  punished  viih 
excessive  severity.  The  greater  part  of  Vairs- 
tinian's  reign  was  occupied  by  the  wan  againi: 
the  Alemanni,  and  the  other  barbarians  on  l-  .« 
Roman  frontiers.  His  operations  were  attenoed 
with  success.  He  not  only  drove  the  AieroaTir.i 
out  of  Gaul,  but  on  more  than  one  occasion  crossTU 
the  Rhine,  and  carried  the  war  into  the  en«>niv'« 
country.  His  usual  residence  wosTreviri  (Treto'^ 
In  375  he  went  to  Canuntum  on  the  X>anal*e,  m 
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order  to  repel  tb«  Quadi  and  Sarmatiana,  who  had 
invaded  Pannonia.  After  an  indceisiTe  campaign 
be  took  up  hit  winter qiiarten  at  Bregetio.  In 
thii  place,  while  giring  an  andienoe  to  the  deputies 
of  the  Qoadi,  and  apeaking  with  great  heat,  he  fell 
down  in  a  fit  and  expired  luddenlj  on  the  17th  of 
November.  ""11^  Roman  emperor  a.  d.  375 — 392, 
younger  son  of  the  preceding,  was  proclaimed  Ao- 
gukttts  hj  the  amy  after  hia  father*s  death,  though 
he  waa  then  only  4  or  5  years  af  age.  His  elder 
brother  Oratianui,  who  had  been  proclaimed  Au« 
gustus  during  the  lifetime  of  their  fiither,  assented 
to  the  choice  of  the  army,  and  a  division  of  the 
West  was  made  between  the  2  brothers.  Valen- 
tinian  had  Italy,  Illyricum,  and  Africa.  Oratian 
had  the  Ganls,  Spain,  and  Britain.  In  383  Grau'an 
^%-as  defeated  and  slain  by  Mazimoa,  who  left 
Vnlen tinian  a  precarious  authority  out  of  fear  for 
1  hcodotius,  the  enperor  of  the  East;  but  in  387* 
Vnlen tinian  was  expelled  from  Italy  by  Maximus, 
and  fled  for  refuge  to  Theodosius.  In  388,  Theo- 
dosios  defeated  Maximus,  and  restored  Valentinian 
to  his  authority  as  emperor  of  the  West  Theo« 
do«>iu9  returned  to  Constantinople  in  391  ;  and  in 
the  following  year  ( 392)  Valentinian  was  murdered 
by  the  genenl  Arbogastes,  who  raised  Eugenius 
to  the  throne.  Valentinian  perished  on  the  1 5th 
of  May,  being  only  a  few  months  above  20  yean 
of  age.  His  funenU  oration  was  pronounced  by 
St.  Ambrose. «"  IIL,  Robmui  emperor  a»d.  425 — 
45.),  was  bom  4 19,  and  was  the  son  of  Constantius 
1 1 1,  by  Placidia,  the  sister  of  Honorios,  and  the 
daughter  of  Theodosius  I.  He  was  declared  Au- 
f;imtuB  in  425  by  Theodosius  II.,  and  was  placed 
over  the  West,  but  as  he  was  only  6  years  of  age 
the  government  was  intnisted  to  his  mother  Pla- 
cid ia.  During  his  long  reign  the  empire  was  re- 
peatedly expoi^d  to  the  invasions  of  tlie  barbarians; 
and  it  was  only  the  military  abilities  of  A^tius 
wliich  saved  the  empire  from  ruin.  In  429  the 
Vandals  under  Oenseric  cfoised  over  into  Africa, 
which  they  conquered,  and  of  which  they  eontinued 
in  possession  till  the  reign  of  Justinian.  The 
<iolhs  likewise  established  themselves  in  Gaul  ; 
but  Aetitts  finally  made  peace  with  them  (439), 
and  with  their  assisUnoe  gained  a  great  victory 
over  Attila  and  the  vast  army  of  the  Huns  at 
Chalons  in  451.  The  power  and  influence  of 
Actiat  excited  the  jealousy  and  feait  of  Valentinian, 
who  murdered  his  brave  and  faithful  general  in 
454.  In  the  following  year  the  emperor  himself 
was  sUin  by  Petronius  Maximus^  whose  wife  he 
had  violated.  He  was  a  feeble  and  contemptible 
prince,  and  had  all  the  vices  that  in  a  princely 
station  disgrace  a  man*s  character. 

YittrU.  t  Sister  of  P.  Valerius  Publicola, 
advised  the  Roman  matrons  to  ask  Veturia,  the 
mother  of  Coriolanus,  to  go  to  the  camp  of  Coriolanus 
ill  order  to  deprecate  his  resentment. «"8.  The  last 
wife  of  Sulla,  was  the  daughter  of  M.  Valerius  Mes- 
Rala,  and  bore  a  daughter  soon  after  SuUa*s  death. 
—  3.  OmliziA  VaUrla,  daughter  of  Diocletian  and 
Prisca,  was,  upon  the  reconstruction  of  the  empire 
iu  A.  D.  292,  united  to  Galerios,  one  of  the  new 
( 'aessrs.  After  the  death  of  her  husband  in  31 1 
Valeria  rejected  the  proposals  of  his  successor 
Maximinus,  who  in  consequence  stripped  her  of  her 
possessions,  and  banished  her  along  with  her 
mother.  After  the  death  of  Maximinua.  Valeria 
and  her  mother  wen  executed  by  order  of  Licmiua, 
;)15.*4.  KmmUm.    [MisaALtvA.j 
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VXMrXa  Oeni,  one  of  the  most  ancient  patrician 
houses  at  Rome.  The  Valerii  were  of  Sabine 
origin,  and  their  ancestor  Volesus  or  Volusus  is 
said  to  have  settled  at  Rome  with  Titus  Tatius. 
One  of  the  descendants  of  this  Volesus,  P.  Valerius, 
afterwards  snmamed  Publicola,  plays  a  distin- 
guished part  in  the  story  of  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings,  and  was  elected  consul  in  the  first  year  of 
the  republic,  a  c.  509.  From  this  time  forward 
down  to  the  latest  period  of  the  empire,  for  nearly 
1000  years,  the  name  occura  more  or  less  frequently 
in  the  Fasti,  and  it  was  borne  by  the  emperors 
Maximinus,  Maximianus,  Maxentins,  Diocletian, 
Constantios,  Constantine  the  Great,  and  others. 
The  Valeria  gens  enjoyed  extraordinary  honours 
and  privileges  at  Rome.  Their  house  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Velia  was  the  only  ene  in  Rome  of 
which  the  doors  were  allowed  to  open  back  into 
the  strset  In  the  Circus  a  conspicuous  place  was 
set  apart  for  them,  where  a  small  throne  was 
erected,  an  honour  of  which  there  was  no  other 
example  among  the  Romans.  They  were  alio 
allowed  to  bury  their  dead  within  the  walls.  The 
Valerii  in  eariy  times  were  always  foremost  in 
advocating  the  righte  of  the  plebeians,  and  the 
laws  which  they  proposed  at  various  times  were 
the  great  charters  of  the  liberties  of  the  second 
order.  (See  Did.  of  Amti<j.  s.  ».  lf^$  Valeriae.) 
The  Valeria  gens  was  divided  into  various  families 
under  the  republic,  the  most  important  of  which 
bore  the  names  of  CoRVUS,  Flaocus,  Lasvinub, 
MsssALA,  Publicola,  and  Triariua, 

VUlria,  a  province  in  Pannonia  formed  by  Oa- 
lerius,  and  named  in  honour  of  his  wife.  [Pan- 
nonia.] 

VilMiBii&  1.  Roman  emperor,  a.  d.  253 — 
260,  whose  full  name  was  P.  Licinius  Vals- 
RiANUS.  Valerian  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the 
troops  whom  he  was  leading  agninst  the  usurper 
Aemilianus.  Valerian  proclaimed  his  son  Gal- 
lienus  Augustus,  and  first  carried  on  war  asainst 
the  Goths,  whom  he  defeated  (257).  But  though 
the  barbarians  still  threatened  the  Roman  frou- 
tien  on  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine,  the  cnnqnesU 
of  the  Persians,  who  had  crossed  the  Euphrates 
and  stormed  Antiooh,  compelled  htm  to  hasten  to 
the  East  For  a  time  his  measures  went  both 
vigorous  and  successful.  Antioch  was  recovered, 
and  the  Persian  king  Sapor  was  compelled  to  fall 
back  behind  the  Euphrates;  but  the  emperor* 
flushed  by  his  good  fbrtmne,  followed  too  rashly. 
He  was  surrounded,  in  the  vicinity  of  Edetsa,  by 
the  countless  horsemen  of  his  active  foe  ;  be  was 
entrapped  into  a  oonfiBrenoe,  taken  prisoner  (260), 
and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  captivity, 
subiected  to  every  insult  which  Oriental  cruelty 
could  derise.  After  death  his  skin  was  stuflfed  and 
long  preserved  as  a  trophy  in  the  chief  temple  of 
the  nation.  ^9l  Son  of  the  prscedintr,  but  not  by 
the  same  mother  u  GalUenua.  He  p<»rished  along 
with  Gallienns  at  Milan  in  26a    [Gallibnus.] 

VilSrluf.    [Valbria  Gbns.] 

VUirluf  Volftf  Uf  lUzImiiB,  X*.,  was  a  brother 
of  P.  Valerius  Publicola,  and  was  dictator  in  b.  c. 
494,  when  the  dissensions  between  the  buighers 
and  commonalty  of  Rome  d»  Nuit  wero  at  the 
highest  Valerius  was  popular  with  the  plebs 
and  induced  them  to  enlist  fat  the  Sabine  and 
Aeqnian  war^  by  promising  that  when  the  enemy 
was  rennlsed,  the  condition  of  the  debtors  {luui) 
ihoold  be  aUeyiatad.    He  defeated  and  triumphed 
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over  the  Snbines ;  but,  unable  to  fulfil  bis  promite 
to  the  commons,  reeigned  hit  dictatonhip.  The 
plebe,  seeing  that  Valerius  at  least  had  kept  faith 
with  thrin,  escorted  him  honourably  home.  At 
he  was  adMnoed  ia  life  at  the  time  of  his  dictator- 
ship, he  probably  died  soon  after.  —  There  were 
several  descendants  of  this  Valerius  Maumua,  but 
none  of  them  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  require 
■pecial  mention. 

Vikriiu  Xazlmiif,  ii  known  to  «  aa  the 
compiler  of  a  large  collection  of  historical  anec- 
dotes,  entitled  De  FadU  Dietitoue  MemoraiilibuM 
JJbri  /X,  arranged  under  differeat  heads,  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  Boman  worthies  being, 
moreover,  kept  distinct  in  each  division  from 
those  of  foreigners.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Tiberius,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  work. 
Of  his  personal  history  we  know  nothing,  except 
the  solitary  circumstance,  recorded  by  himself^ 
that  he  sccompanied  Sex.  Pompeius  into  Asia 
(ii.  6.  §  8),  the  Sextus  Pompeius  apparently  who 
was  consul  ▲.  d.  14,  at  the  time  when  Angustns 
died.  The  subjecto  treated  of  in  the  work  are  of 
a  character  so  miscellaneous,  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible, without  transcribing  the  short  notices 
placed  at  the  head  of  each  chapter,  to  convey  a 
clear  idea  of  the  contents.  In  some  books  the 
topics  selected  for  illustration  are  closely  allied  to 
each  other,  in  others  no  bond  of  union  can  be 
traced.  Thus  the  1st  book  is  entirely  devoted  to 
matters  connected  with  sacred  rites ;  the  Qad  book 
relates  chieflv  to  certain  remarkable  civil  institu- 
tions ;  the  3rd,  4  th,  5th,  and  6th,  to  the  more  pro- 
roineat  social  virtues^  but  in  the  7th  the  chapters 
De  Strategemaiity  De  BepuUii,  are  abruptly  fol- 
lowed by  those  De  ^eoesiitatey  De  Tetiamentii 
lieKtswiSy  De  Raiit  TeslamentU  et  Intperatii,  In 
an  historical  point  of  view  the  work  is  by  no 
means  without  value,  since  it  preserves  a  record  of 
many  curious  events  not  to  be  found  elsewhere ; 
but  from  the  errors  actually  detected  upon  pointo 
where  we  possess  more  precise  information,  it  is 
manifest  that  we  must  not  repose  implicit  con- 
fidence in  the  stotemento  unless  where  they  are 
corroborated  by  collateral  testimony.  The  work 
of  Valerius  Maximus  became  very  popular  in  the 
later  times  of  the  empire  and  in  the  middle  agea 
It  was  frequently  abridged,  and  we  still  possess  an 
abridgment  of  it  made  by  Julius  Paris.  The  best 
editions  of  the  original  work  are  by  Toircmus, 
Leid.  1726,  and  by  Kappius,  Lips.  1782. 

Valdrina  FUeona.    [Flaccus.] 

Valglna  Bnfaa,  C  a  Roman  poet,  and  a  con- 
temporary of  Viigil  and  Horace,  the  latter  of  whom 
ranks  him  along  with  Varius,  Maecenas,  and  Viigil, 
among  those  friends  of  genius  whose  approbation 
far  more  than  compensated  for  the  annoyance 
caused  by  the  attocks  of  his  detractors. 

Vaadili,  Vaad&Ui,  or  ^ndUIi,  a  confederacy 
of  German  peoples,  probably  of  the  great  Suevic 
race,  to  which  the  Burgnndiones,  Gothones,  Gepi- 
dae,  and  Rngii  belonged.  They  dwelt  originally 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Germany,  but  were  afterwards 
settled  N.of  the  Mazcomanni  in  the  Riesragebirge, 
which  are  hence  called  Vandalici  Monies.  They 
subsequently  appear  for  a  short  time  in  Dacia  and 
Pannonia ;  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury (a.  d.  409)  they  tnurersed  Germany  and  Gaul, 
and  invaded  Spain.  In  this  country  they  subju- 
gated the  Alani,  and  founded  a  powerful  kingdom, 
the  name  of  which  is  still  preserved  in  Andalusia 
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(Vandalusia).  In  a.  d.  429  they  dossed  om  If** 
Africa,  under  their  king  Genstfie,  and  cooqBrrd 
all  the  Roman  dominions  in  that  cotmtzr.  Gec- 
seric  subsequently  invaded  Italv,  and  took  a:.i 
plundered  Rome  in  455.  The  Vaadals  contioaeJ 
masters  of  Africa  till  5S5,  when  their  kingdoiD  wu 
destroyed  by  Belisarius,  and  annexed  to  the  Br- 
lantine  empire. 

YtBi^iiM,  a  German  people,  dwellmg  aW; 
the  Rhine,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modern 
Worme. 

Ytncri.    [Vbragrl] 

VaidSli,  a  people  in  Hispania  Tamcooepfi^ 
W.  of  the  Vascones,  in  the  modem  Gwpiuaia  iii 
Alava, 

Vargfnnteiiii,  a  senator  and  one  of  C«ti:ir.'< 
conspirators,  undertook,  in  exjunction  witk  C  C<  *- 
nelius,  to  murder  Cicero  in  jl c.  63i,  but  their  I'r^ 
was  frustrated  by  information  conveyed  to  Cicr:.> 
through  Fulvia.  He  was  afterwards  broagbt  t- 
trial,  but  could  find  no  one  to  defend  him. 

VZrIa  (Varea),  a  town  of  the  Beroocs  in  n> 
pania  Tanaconensis  on  the  Ibenu,  which  rj 
navigable  from  this  town. 

Vaxini,  a  people  of  Germany,  on  the  right  \xi 
of  the  Albis,  N.  of  the  LangobnrdL 

Virliia.  L  0.  Yarins  HybridA,  tribane  of  t'* 
plebs,  B.  c.  90,  was  a  native  of  Sucre  in  Spain.  ^'- 
received  the  surname  of  Hybrida,  because  hii  ci- 
ther was  a  Spanish  woman.  In  his  tribaankif  l* 
carried  %  lex  de  majeetaie^  in  order  to  punish  ^ 
those  who  had  assisted  or  advised  the  Socti  to  i^  - 
up  arms  against  the  Roman  people.  Under  t'< 
law  many  distinguished  senators  were  coodficc'^ : 
but  in  the  following  year  Varius  himself  «'••  c^- 
demed  under  his  own  law,  and  was  pat  to  ^^' 
— 2.  L.  YarioB  Buflu,  one  of  the  most  di»:; 
guished  poets  of  the  Augustan  age,  the  eomps^  ■' 
and  friend  of  Vizgil  and  Hoiace.  By  the  IkW  y 
is  pisced  in  the  foremost  rank  among  the  epiclar^ 
and  Quintilian  has  pronounced  that  his  tisgeo^  ' 
Thyestes  might  stand  a  comparison  with  sit  ;:- 
duction  of  the  Grecian  stage.  He  enjoyed  t::? 
friendship  of  Maecenas,  and  it  was  to  Uie  tk.hv 
mendation  of  Varius  in  conjunction  with  ib**  - 
Viigil,  that  Hocace  was  indebted  for  an  iocriKi'-' 
tion  to  the  minister,  about  b.  c  39.  Viigd  <> 
pointed  Plotius  Tucca  and  Varins  his  litenrr  »^ 
cutors,  and  they  revised  the  Aeneid.  Henoe  Var. « 
was  alive  subsequent  to  a.  c  19,  in  which  y*' 
Viigil  died.  Only  the  tiUet  of  3  works  of  V^r.^ 
have  been  preserved:  L  De  Morte,  2. /'omtt^*-' 
in  Qaeearem  Octammum,  3.  The  tragedy  TV 
Only  a  veiy  few  fragmento  of  these  poeo«  "" 
extant  ,  ,, 

Yarro,  Atadnu.   [See  below,  V  ar  bo.  N  y  • 

Yanno,  CingAnlvs,  a  Roman  senator  under  >^"  • 
supported  the  claims  of  Nynphidius  to  the  t^"'  " 
on  the  death  of  Nero,  and  was  put  to  death  a  c 
sequence  by  Galba,  being  at  the  tine  coiaial  ^^ 
signatus. 

Yam,  TarantXuf.  1.  C,  consul  b.c  21^  ^^' 
L.  Aemilius  Paulns.  Vam  is  said  to  bs^e  t^ 
the  son  of  a  butoher,  to  have  carried  on  ba*  :^^ 
himself  as  a  frictor  in  his  early  yean,  sod  ^  f  ^^^ 
risen  to  emtnenoe  by  pleadiog  the  caawi  ^y' 
lower  ehisses  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  ot  ^ 
good  men.  Notwithstanding  the  strong  oppo«  ^i*^ 
of  the  aristocracy,  he  was  raised  to  the  conso>»^'r 
by  the  people,  who  thought  that  it  only  ne^«V* 
man  of  energy  at  tha  head  of  an  ofenrhelaiDf  k»^ 
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to  bring  the  war  againat  Hannibal  to  a  cloie.  Hit 
colleague  was  L.  Aemiliua  Paulas,  one  of  the  leaden 
of  the  aristoctatical  party.  The  2  consult  were  de- 
feated by  Hannibal  at  the  memorable  battle  of 
Cannae.  [Hannibal.]  The  battle  was  fought  by 
Yarro  against  the  adTice  of  Paulut.  The  Roman 
army  was  all  but  annihilated.  Paulns  and  almost  all 
the  officers  perished.  Varro  was  one  of  the  few  who 
escaped  and  reached  Venosia  in  safety,  with  about 
70  horsemen.  His  conduct  after  the  battle  seems  to 
have  been  deserving  of  high  praise.  He  proceeded 
to  Canatium,  where  the  remnant  of  the  Roman  anny 
had  taken  refuge,  and  there  adopted  erery  pre- 
caution which  the  exigencies  of  the  case  required. 
His  conduct  was  appreciated  by  the  senate  and 
the  people,  and  bis  defeat  was  fergotten  in  the 
serrices  he  had  lately  rendered.  On  his  return  to 
the  city  all  classes  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  the 
senate  returned  him  thanks  because  he  had  not 
despaired  of  the  commonwealth.  He  continued  to 
be  employed  in  Italy  for  several  succestive  years 
in  important  military  commands  till  nearly  the  close 
of  the  Punic  war. »  8.  The  celebrated  writer, 
whose  vast  and  varied  erudition  in  almost  every 
department  of  literature,  earned  for  him  the  title  of 
the  **most  learned  of  the  Romans.**  He  was  bom 
B.  c.  U  6,  and  was  trained  under  the  superintendence 
of  L.  Aelius  Siilo  Praeconinus,  and  ne  afterwards 
received  instruction  from  Antiochui,  a  philosopher 
of  the  Academy.  Varro  held  a  high  naval  com- 
mand in  the  wars  against  the  pirates  and  Mithri- 
dates,  and  afterwards  served  as  the  legatus  of  Poro- 
peiut  in  Spain  in  the  civil  war,  but  was  compelled 
to  surrender  his  forces  to  Caesar.  He  then  pasted 
over  into  Greece,  and  shared  the  fortunes  of  the 
Pompeian  party  till  after  the  battle  of  Phanalia ; 
when  he  sued  for  and  obtained  the  forgiveness  of 
Caeiar,  who  employed  htm  in  superintending  the 
collection  and  anangement  of  the  great  library 
designed  for  public  use.  For  some  years  after  this 
period  Varro  remained  in  literary  seclusion,  patsing 
bis  time  chiefly  at  his  country  seau  near  Cumae 
aiid  Tuiculum^  occupied  with  study  and  compo- 
sition. Upon  the  formation  of  the  2nd  triumvirate, 
his  name  appeared  upon  the  list  of  the  proscribed ; 
but  he  snoceeded  in  making  his  escape,  and,  after 
having  remained  for  some  time  concealed,  he  ob- 
tained the  protection  of  Octavian.  The  remainder 
of  his  career  was  passed  in  tianquiliity,  and  he 
continued  to  labour  m  hit  favourite  studies,  although 
his  magnificent  librvy  had  been  destroyed,  a  lots 
to  him  irreparable.  His  death  took  place  B.  c.  28, 
when  he  was  in  his  89th  year.  Not  only  was 
Varro  the  most  learned  of  Roman  scholars,  but  he 
vnu  likewise  the  Biost  voluminous  of  Roman  au- 
thors. We  have  his  own  authority  for  thi*  asiei^ 
tion  that  he  had  composed  no  less  than  490  books; 
but  of  these  only  2  works  have  come  down  to  us, 
and  one  of  them  in  a  mutilated  form.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  the  principal  wotks,  both  extant  and 
lost :  —  1.  DtJi0  kwtUca  Libri  IIl^  still  extant, 
^as  written  when  the  author  was  80  yean  old, 
and  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  treatises  upon 
aocieut  agriculture  now  extant,  being  hr  superior 
to  the  more  voluminous  production  of  Columella, 
with  which  alone  it  can  be  compared.  The  best 
ediUons  are  in  the  Scnplare$  Ret  Btutica*  9ei§ru 
XaA'jii  by  Oetner,  4 to.  2  vols.  Lips.  173.%  and  by 
^khneider,  8vo.  4  vols.  Lips.  1794—1797.  2.  Z>s 
Limaua  Latino^  a  grammatical  trrattte  which  ex- 
tended  to  24  books;  but  6  only  (v. — ^x.)  have  been 
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preserved,  and  these  are  in  a  mutilated  condition. 
The  remains  of  this  treatite  are  particularly  valu- 
able, in  so  far  as  they  have  been  the  means  of 
preserving  many  terms  and  forms  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  altogether  lost,  and  much 
curious  information  is  here  treasured  up  oonnected 
with  the  ancient  usages,  both  civil  and  religious,, 
of  the  Romans.  The  best  editions  are  by  Spengel, 
8vo.  Berol  1826,  and  by  Miiller,.  8vo.  Lips.  1833. 

3.  StmimtiaB,  165  Sesleniiae,  or  pithy  sayings, 
have  been  published  by  Devit  under  the  name  of 
Varro,  Patav.  1843.  It  is  manifest  that  these 
sayings  were  not  strung  together  by  Varro  himself^ 
but  are  scraps  gleaned  out  of  various  works,  pro- 
bably at  diflerent  times  and  I7  diflFerent  hands. 

4.  AmtUpdiatmm  LAri^  divided  into  2 sections.  Aw- 
tiquUale*  Herum  hMmanarum^  in  25  books,  and 
Aniiamtatet  Asrvm  cfivmarwm,  in  16  books.  Thit 
wu  Yarrows  great  work  ;  and  upon  this  chiefly  his 
reputation  for  profound  learning  was  bated;  but 
unfortunately  only  a  few  fragmento  of  it  have 
come  down  to  us.  With  the  2nd  section  of  the 
work  we  are,  comparatively  speaking,  familiar, 
since  Augustine  drew  very  largely  from  this 
source  in  his  **  City  of  God.  **  5.  Saturae^ 
which  were  composed,  not  only  in  a  variety  of 
metres,  but  contained  an  admixture  of  prose  also. 
Varro  in  these  pieces  copied  to  a  certain  extent  the 
productions  of  Menippus  the  Oadarene  [Mship- 
pua],  and  hence  designated  them  as  Satura$  Afe- 
m^ppeoe  s.  Cymca*,  They  appear  to  have  been  a 
series  of  disquisitions  on  a  vast  variety  of  tubjectt, 
frequently,  if  not  uaifermly,  couched  in  the  thape 
of  dialogue,  the  objtfct  proposed  being  the  incul- 
cation  of  moral  lestons  and  serious  truths  in  a 
familiar,  playful,  and  even  jocuUr  style.  The  bett 
edition-  of  the  fragments  of  these  Satmras  is  by 
Oehler,  M.  TertntU  Vammii  Sainrarum  M^mp^ 
pearum  ReHqniae,  Qnedlingb.  1844.  Of  the  re- 
maining  woiks  of  Varro  we  possess  little  except 
a  mere  catalogue  of  titles. » 8.  P.,  a  Latin  port 
of  considerable  celebrity,  sumamed  Ataoinits, 
fix>m  the  Aiojt^  a  river  of  Gallia  Narbcmensis  his 
native  province,  was  bom  B.  c.  82.  Of  his  personal 
history  nothing  further  is  known.  He  is  believed 
to  have  been  the  composer  of  the  following  works, 
of  which  a  few  inconsiderable  fragmento  only  have 
come  down  to  us;  but  some  of  them  ought  perhaps 
to  be  ascribed  to  his  illustrious  contemporary  M. 
Terentius  Varro: — I.  Arpomavtwckt  probably  a  free 
translation  of  the  well-known  poem  by  Apollnnius 
Rhodiiis.  Upon  this  piece  tlie  fame  of  Varro 
chiefly  rested.  It  is  referred  to  by  Propertius,  by 
Ovid,  and  by  Stotius.  2.  Ckorograpkia  s.  ihmK^ 
prapkiat  appears  to  have  been  a  metrical  tystem  of 
utrooomy  and  geography.  3.  /JM  Mrootst,  ap- 
peare  to  have  b^n  a  poem  upon  navigation. 

YilUM^  a  cognomen  in  many  Roman  gentes,  sig- 
nified a  person  who  had  his  legs  bent  inwards,  and 
was  opposed  to  Va/pmi^  which  signified  a  person 
having  his  legs  turned  outward. 

▼Arm,  AuinttS.  L  A  Roman  jurist,  was  a 
pupil  of  Servius  Sulpicius,  and  the  only  pupil  of 
ServiuA  from  whom  there  are  any  excerpts  in  the 
Digest.  The  tcholiaston  Horace  (^ftil.i.8.130)  tells 
US  that  the  **  Alfenus  ^afer  **  of  Horace  was  the  law- 
yer,  and  that  he  was  a  native  of  Cremona,  where  he 
carried  on  the  trade  of  a  barbcf  or  a  boteher  of 
shoes  (for  there  are  both  readings,  sntor  and  ton- 
tor);  that  he  came  to  Rome,  where  he  became  a 
pupil  of  Servius  Sulpicius,  attaSosd  the  dignity  of 
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the  consulship,  and  was  honoured  with  a  puhlic 
funeral.  •-■  2.  A  general  of  Vitellius,  in  the  civil 
war  in  ▲.  o.  69,  and  perhaps  a  descendant  of  the 
jurist* 

V&nif ,  Atlui.  1.  F^  a  zealous  partisan  of  Pom- 
pey  in  the  civil  war,  was  stationed  in  Picenum  on 
the  breakine  out  of  the  civil  war  in  B.C.  49.  He 
BubiieqiifuUy  crossed  over  into  Africa,  and  took 
possession  of  the  province,  which  was  then  go- 
venied  by  Q.  Ligarius.  [Ligarius.]  In  conse- 
quence uf  his  having  been  propraetor  of  Africa  a 
few  years  previously.  Varus  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  country  and  the  people,  and  was  thus  able 
to  raise  2  legions  without  much  ditiiculty.  Mean- 
time, L.  Aelius  Tubero,  who  had  received  from  the 
seaate  the  province  of  Africa,  arrived  to  take  the 
command;  but  Varus  would  not  even  allow  him 
to  land,  and  compelled  him  to  sail  away.  In 
the  course  of  the  same  year  Varus,  assisted  by 
king  Juba,  defeated  Curio,  Cae8ar''8  legate,  who  had 
crossed  over  from  Sicily  to  Africa.  [Ct'Rio.]  Varus 
fought  with  the  other  Pompeians  in  Africa  against 
Caesar  in  46 ;  but  after  the  battle  of  Thapsus  he 
sailed  away  to  Cn.  Pompey  in  Spain.  He  fell  at 
the  battle  of  Munda,  and  his  head  was  carried  to 
Caosar.  —2.  Q.  AtioJ  Vartu,  commander  of  the 
cavalry  under  C.  Fabius  one  of  Caesar's  legates  in 
Gnul,  and  probably  the  same  as  the  Q.  Varus,  who 
commanded  the  cavalry  under  Domitiua,  one  of 
Caesar's  generals  in  Greece  in  the  war  with  Pom- 
pev.  It  is  supposed  by  many  modem  writere  that 
he  is  the  same  person  as  the  Vanis  to  whom  Virgil 
dedicated  his  6th  eclogue,  and  whose  praises  the 
poet  also  celebrates  in  the  ninth  (ix.  27),  from 
which  poems  we  learn  tliat  Varus  had  obtained 
renown  in  war. 

Varus,  QaintilloB.  1.  8eJL,  qaae9tor  b.&  49, 
belonged  to  the  Pompeian  party.  He  fell  into 
Caesar's  hands  at  the  capture  of  Corfinium,  but 
was  di-^missed  by  Ciesar.  He  afterwards  fought 
under  Bnilus  and  Cassius  against  the  triunrvirs; 
and  after  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Philippi,  he  fell 
by  the  hands  of  his  freedmen,  who  slew  him  at 
his  own  request.— 2.  P.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
consul  B.  c  13,  and  was  subsequently  appointed  to 
the  goveniment  of  Syria,  where  he  acquired  enor- 
mous wealth.  Shortly  after  his  return  from  Syria 
be  was  made  governor  of  Germany  (probably  about 
A.  D.  7).  Drusus  had  conquered  a  great  part  of 
central  Germany  as  far  as  the  Visurgis  (Weser); 
and  Varus  received  orders  from  Augustus  to  intro- 
duce the  Roman  jurisdiction  into  the  newly  con- 
quered country.  The  Gennans,  however,  were  not 
prepared  to  submit  thus  tamely  to  the  Roman 
yoke,  and  found  a  leader  in  Arminius,  a  noble  chief 
of  the  CheruBci,  who  had  previously  served  in  the 
Ronian  army.  Arminius  organised  a  general  revolt 
of  all  the  German  tribes  between  the  Visurgis  and 
the  Weser,  but  kept  his  design  a  profound  secret 
from  Varus,  with  whom  he  continued  to  live  on  the 
nuMt  frieudly  terms.  When  he  had  fully  matured 
his  plans,  he  suddenly  attacked  Varus,  at  the  head 
of  a  countless  host  of  barbarians,  as  the  Roman 
general  was  marching  with  his  3  legions  through  a 
pass  of  the  Saiius  Teutoimrptengis^  a  range  of  hills 
covered  with  wood,  which  extends  N.  of  the  Lippe 
from  Osnabruck  to  Paderbom,  and  it  known  in 
the  present  day  by  the  name  of  the  Tcutoburger- 
M-nXd  or  Lippische  Wald.  The  battle  lasted  3 
days,  and  ended  \wth  the  entire  destruction  of  the 
Jioaun  array     Varus  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 
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His  defeat  was  followed  by  the  loss  ef  all  the  Rfr- 
man  possessions  between  the  Woer  and  the  Rri.it^, 
and  the  latter  river  again  became  the  boimdin^  =& 
the  Roman  dominions.  When  the  uen-i  of  cit 
defeat  rrached  Rome,  the  whole  city  vas  throws 
into  consternation;  and  Angustns,  who  wa«  bntr 
weak  and  ag«d,  gave  way  to  the  most  violect  cne*. 
tearing  his  garments  and  calling  upon  Van»to  z^f 
him  back  his  legions.  Orders  were  issQ^d.  u  :t 
the  very  empire  was  in  danger;  and  Tibenc«  v^a 
despatched  with  a  veteran  army  to  the  RLiiie. 

Vinu  (  Var^  or  Faro\  a  river  in  Gauu  N«r- 
bonensis,  forming  the  boundary  betweeo  thu  vo- 
vince  and  Italy,  rises  ia  ML  Cema  is  the  A|n 
and  falls  into'  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  bet«c«: 
Antipolis  and  Kicaea. 

Vaa&tel,  a  people  in  Oallia  Aquitaaica,  <«  :>e 
Oanmma,  whose  chief  town  was  Cowcm  (^s.;. 
on  the  road  from  Burdigala  to  Elusa. 

Vasednea,  a  powerfal  people  on  the  N.  c^sst  ^ 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  between  the  Iben.>»  2>--i 
the  Pyrenees,  in  the  modern  Nareurr  and  (n- 
ptLsoo.  Their  chief  towns  were  PoMfKLOX  ail 
Calagurris.  They  were  a  brave  peopi^  s-: 
fought  in  battle  bare-headed.  Under  the  f^ii^ 
they  were  regarded  as  skilful  diviners  and  pro:''<* 
Their  name  is  still  retained  in  that  of  the  lavi'n: 
Basques. 

Vaaodntim  Saltw.     [Ptrkxx.] 

Yado  (  Vaison),  a  considerable  town  of  th^  V^ 
contii  in  Oallia  Narbonenait. 

Yada  laaiirieiia,  P.  ServillUw  L  Cis^  j 
B.  c.  79,  was  sent  io  the  following  year  s«  ?^ 
consul  to  Cilicia,  in  order  to  dear  the  teas  ^  tv 
pirates,  whose  ravages  now  spread  fiir  and  ^^tt. 
He  carried  on  the  war  with  great  ability  aci  *c- 
cess,  and  from  his  conquest  of  the  Isatir.  « 
obtained  the  surname  of  Isanricut.  After  -p"'': 
CiHcia  the  organisation  of  a  Roman  provirce,  tf 
entered  Rome  in  triumph  in  74.  After  hi*  rctc? 
Semlius  took  a  leading  part  in  public  i^nn.  h 
70  he  was  one  of  the  judices  at  the  trial  oi  Verr*?; 
in  66  he  supported  the  rogation  of  Msfl:l:ss  it 
conferring  upon  Pompey  the  command  of  th*  **' 
ag^iinst  the  pirates;  in  63  he  was  a  candi'^ste  '3 
the  dignity  of  pontifex  maximua,  bat  was  de*-^^* 
by  Julius  Caesar;  in  the  same  year  be  t^^"  ^ 
the  senate  in  favour  of  inflicting  the  last  pcf'^v  j 
the  law  upon  the  Catilinarian  conspirators:  ^^> 
he  joined  the  other  nobles  in  procurug  Oc'^'  * 
recall  from  banishment;  in  56  he  oppowd  *^ 
restoration  of  Ptolemy  to  his  kingdom;  acl  '-^  *' 
he  was  censor  with  M.  Valerius  Messais  S-^- 
He  took  no  part  in  the  civil  wars,  probaMv  -^n  jc- 
coimt  of  his  advanced  age,  and  died  in  44.  —«■ 
Praetor  64,  belonged  originally  to  the  aristvn^' 
party,  but  espoused  Caesar*B  side  on  the  brrii-*' 
out  of  the  civil  war,  and  was  conuil  with  C**«"  '"' 
48.  In  46  he  governed  the  province  of  ^^'-^  " 
proconsul,  during  which  time  Cicero  wrote  I'  '-^ 
several  letters.  After  the  death  of  Caeaar  is  *^- 
he  supported  Cicero  and  the  rest  of  the  ^-'"^-'^ 
cratical  party,  in  opposition  to  Antony.  B'  *»  * 
soon  changed  sides  again,  became  ivcondir<  » 
Antony,  and  was  made  consul  a  secocd  time  '3^" 

Vatislna.  L  P.,  a  political  adventure  -i  '"^ 
last  days  of  the  republic,  who  is  descrbe-i  br 
Cicero  as  one  of  the  greatest  scamps  and  r"---^--* 
that  cTer  lived.  His  personal  appearance  wu  jc 
prepossesung;  his  fiace  and  neck  wtrfcorvrti.  ^'^^ 
swellings,  to  which  Cicero  aaodea,  calling  h^  '^ 
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drmHa  eivUaiis,    Viitiiiiui  wm  qnaettor  b.  c:  63, 
and  tribune  of  the  plebt  59,  when  he  sold  hit  mt- 
▼icei  to  Caenr,  who  wm  then  consul  along  with 
Bibnlus.     It  was  Vatiniua  who  proposed  the  bill 
to  the  people,  by  which  Caesar  receired  the  pro- 
Tinces  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  lUyricum  for  5  yean. 
Vatinius  continued  to  take  an  actire  part  in  poli- 
tical affiiira.   In  66  he  appeared  as  a  witness  against 
Milo  and  Sestiua»  two  of  Cicero*s  friends,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  orator  made  a  Tehement  attack 
upon  the  character  of  Vatinius,  in  the  speech  which 
has  come  down  to  us.    Vatinini  was  praetor  in  55, 
and  in  the  following  year  (54)  he  was  accused  by 
C.  Licinius  Calvas  of  baring  gained  the  praetor- 
ship  by  bribery.     He  was  defended  on  this  occa- 
sion by  Cicero,  in  order  to  please  Caesar,  whom 
Cicero  had  offended  by  his  former  attack  upon 
Vatinius.     Soon  afterwards  Vatinius  went  to  Gaul, 
where  we  find  him  senring  in   61.     He  accom- 
panied Caesar  in  the  ciril  war,  and  iras  made 
consul  sufHeetus  for  a  few  days,  at  the  end  of 
December  47.    At  the  beginning  of  the  follow^ 
ing  year,  he  was  sent  into  lUjrricum,  where  he 
carried  on  the  war  with  success.    After  Caesar^ 
death  he  was  compelled  to  surrender  Dyrrhachium 
and  his  army  to  Brutus  who  had  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Macedonia,  because  his  troops  declared  in 
favour  of  Brutus.  -*  8.  Of  Benerentum,  one  of  the 
Tilest  and  most  hateful  creatures  of  Nero*s  court, 
equally  deformed  in  body  and  in  mind.    He  was 
originally  a  shoemaker^  apprentice,  next  earned  his 
living  as  one  of  the  lowest  kinds  of  tairrae  or  buf- 
foons, and  finally  obtained  great  power  and  wealth 
by  accusing  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the 
state.    A  certain  kind  of  drinking-cups,  havinff  nasi 
or  nonles,  bore  the  name  of  Vatinius,  probably 
because  he  brought  them  into  fashion.    Juvenal 
alludes  (v.  46.)  to  a  cup  of  this  kind, 
y&trteiu.    [pAoua.] 

YMtii  or  YmU  {ItU  of  Wiffkt),  an  island  off  the 
S.  coast  of  Britain,  with  which  the  Ronuins  became 
acquainted  before  their  conquest  of  Britain,  by 
means  of  the  inhabitants  of  MaasUia,  who  were  ac- 
customed to  visit  this  island  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining tin.  It  is  related  by  Diodorus  that  at  low 
water  the  space  between  Vectis  and  the  coast  of 
Britain  was  almost  entirel  v  dry,  so  that  the  Britons 
used  to  bring  tin  to  the  island  in  waggons.  It  was 
conquered  1^  Vespasian  in  the  rsign  of  Claudius. 
VedXu  PolUo.  [PoLr.ia] 
Yegetltts,  FUnrlu  Xanitu,  the  author  of  a 
treatise,  /M  AtilUarU  /asfifa/a,  or  EpUom§  Bei 
MiiUariM^  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Valentinian  II. 
The  materials  were  derived,  according  to  the  de- 
claration of  the  writer  himself^  from  Osto  the  Cen- 
sor, JM  DUeiplimi  MUHari,  ftom  Cornelius  Celsus, 
from  Frontinns,  from  Patemus,  and  from  the  im- 
perial constitntiont  of  Augustus,  Trajan,  and  Had- 
rian. The  work  is  divided  into  5  books.  The  1st 
treats  of  the  levying  and  training  of  recmita,  in- 
cluding instructions  for  the  fortification  of  a  camp; 
the  2nd,  of  the  diffcient  classes  into  which  soldien 
are  divided,  and  especially  of  the  organisation  of 
the  legion ;  the  9rd,  of  the  operations  of  an  aimy  in 
the  field;  the  4th,  «f  the  attack  and  defence  of  ibp> 
tresses;  the  5th,  of  marine  war&re.  The  valae  of 
this  work  is  much  diminished  by  the  bet  that  the 
usages  of  periods  the  most  remote  from  each  other 
are  miied  together  into  one  confused  mass,  and  not 
ttnfrequent1y,we  have  reason  to  suspect,  ars  blended 
with  anangemcnti  which  neTcr  existed,  except  In 
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the  fimey  of  the  author.  The  best  edition  is  by 
Schwebelius,  Norimberg,  1767;  and  by  Oudeu- 
dorp  and  Bessel,  Aigent.  1806. 

Veianto,  Eabridiit,  was  banished  in  the  reign 
of  Nero,  A.  o.  62,  in  consequence  of  his  having 
published  several  libels.  He  afterwards  returned 
to  R<Mne,  and  became  in  the  reign  of  Domitian 
one  of  the  most  infiunous  informers  and  flatterera 
of  that  tyrant.  He  also  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
Nerva. 

yfSi  (Veiens,  -entis,  Veientanns:   J$ola  Fat' 
aese),  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  powerful  cities  of 
Etrnria,  situated  on  the  river  CremCra,  about  12 
miles  from  Rome.     It  possessed  a  strongly  fortified 
citadel,  built  on  a  hill  rising  precipitously  from  the 
deep  glens  which  bound  it,  save  at  the  single  point 
where  a  narrow  ridge  unites  it  to  the  city.     It 
was  one  of  the  12  cities  of  the  Etruscan  Confede- 
ration, and  apparently  the  largest  of  all    As  far 
u  we  can  judge  from  its  present  remains,  it  was 
about  7  miles  m  circumference,  which  agrees  with 
the  statement  of  Dionjsius,  that  it  was  equal  in 
sixe  to  Athens.     lu  territory  {Ager  Vei«m»)  was 
extensive,  and  appears  originally  to  have  extended 
on  the  S.  and  E.  to  the  Tiber  j  on  the  S.\V.  to  the 
sea,  embracing  the  saltnae  or  salt-works,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  ;  and  on  the  W.  to  the  territory 
of  Caere.    The  Ciminian  forest  appean  to  have 
been  iu  N.  W.  boundary ;  on  tne  E.  it  must 
have  embraced  all  the  district  S.  of  Socnte  and  E.- 
ward  to  the  Tiber.     The  cities  of  Capena  and  Fi- 
denae  were  colonies  of  Veii.    Veil  was  a  powerful 
city  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  and 
the  most  formidable  and  dangerous  of  her  neigh- 
bonn.     The  Veientes  were  engaged  in  almost  un-> 
ceasing  hostilities  with  Rome  for  more  than  3  cen- 
turies and  a  half,  and  we  have  records  of  14  distinct 
wars  between  the  2  peoples.    Veii  vraa  at  length 
taken  by  the  dictator  Camillus,  after  a  siege  which 
is  said  to  have  lasted  10  years.    The  city  fell  into 
his  hands,  according  to  the  common  story,  by  means 
of  a  cuniculns  or  mine,  which  was  carried  by  Ca- 
millus from  the  Roman  camp  under  the  city  into 
the  citadel  of  Veii.    So  well  built  and  spacious  was 
Veil,  that  the  Romans  were  anxious,  after  the  d^ 
struction  of  their  own  city  by  the  Gauls  in  890,  to 
remove  to  Veii,  and  are  said  to  have  been  only 
prevented  from  carrying  their  purpose  into  effect  by 
the  eloquence  of  Camillus.     From  this  time  Veii 
was  abandoned ;  but  after  the  lapse  of  ages  it  vraa 
colonised  afresh  by  Augustus,  and  made  a  Romaa 
municipium.     The  new  colony,  however,  occupied 
scarcely  a  Srd  of  the  ancient  city,  and  had  again 
sunk  into  decay  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian.     From 
this  time  Veii  disappears  entirely  from  history,  and, 
on  the  revival  of  letters,  even  its  site  was  long  an 
object  of  dispute.    It  is  bow  settled,  however,  be- 
yond a  doubt,  that  it  stood  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  hamlet  of  Itota  Famem^  where  several  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  city  have  been  discovered. 
Of  these  the  most  interesting  is  its  cemetery ;  but 
there  is  now  only  one  tomb  remaining  open,  which 
was  discovered  in  the  winter  of  1842-3^  and  con- 
tains many  interesting  remains  of  Etruscan  arl 

VHdfia,  a  Roman  deity,  whose  name  is  ex- 
plained by  some  to  mean  ^^little  Jupiter  ;**  while 
others  interpret  it  **the  destructive  Jupiter,**  and 
identify  him  with  Phito.  Veiovis  was  probably 
■n  Etruscan  diTinity  of  a  destructive  nature,  whose 
fearful  lightnings  produced  deafness  in  those  who 
wen  to  be  struck  by  them,  even  before  they 
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were  actually  burled.  His  temple  at  Rome  itood 
between  the  Capitol  and  the  Tarpeian  rock;  he  was 
represented  a«  a  youthful  god  armed  with  arrowa, 
VSlabrnm.  [Roma,  p.  650,  b.J 
Yelauni  or  Yellavi,  a  people  in  Gallia  Aqui- 
tanica,  in  the  modem  Vclay^  who  were  originally 
tnbject  to  the  Arvemi,  but  subsequently  appear  as 
an  independent  people. 

V6lida,  a  prophetic  virgin,  by  birth  belonged  to 
the  Bructeri,  and  was  regarded  as  a  divine  being 
by  most  of  the  nations  in  central  Germany  in  the 
reign  of  Vespasian.  She  inhabited  a  lofty  tower 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Luppia  (Lippe). 
2She  encouraged  Civilis  in  his  revolt  against  the 
Romans,  but  she  was  afterwards  token  prisoner  and 
carried  to  Rome. 

VSUa  or  ElSa,  also  called  HySle  {'LKda^  *r4\ri, 
the  dilTerent  forms  are  owing  to  the  word  having 
originally  the  Aeolic  digamma,  which  the  Romans 
changed  into  V:  Velienses  or  Elefttes,  pL :  Ca$- 
fe/r  a  Afare  delta  Brucca)^  a  Greek  town  of  Lu- 
cania  on  the  W.  coast  between  Paestum  and  Bux- 
cntum,  was  founded  by  the  Phucaeans,  who  had 
abandoned  their  native  city  to  escape  from  the 
Persian  sovereignty,  about  B.  c  543.  It  was  si- 
tuated about  3  miles  £.  of  the  river  Hales,  and 
possessed  a  good  harbour.  It  is  celebrated  as  the 
birthplace  of  the  philosophers  Parmenides  and  Zeno, 
who  founded  a  school  of  philosophy  usually  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Eleatic  It  possessed  a  ce- 
lebrated temple  of  Demeter  (Ceres).  Cicero,  who 
resided  at  Velia  at  one  time,  frequently  mentions  it 
in  his  correspondence  ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
reckoned  a  healthy  place.  (Hon  Ep.  i.  15.)  In 
the  time  of  Strabo  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  town  of 
importance. 

VeUnns  (  Fe/ino),  a  river  in  the  territory  of  the 
Sabines,  rising  in  the  central  Apennines,  and  fall- 
ing into  the  Nar.  This  river  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Reate  overflowed  its  banks  and  formed  several 
small  lakes,  the  largest  of  which  was  called  Lacns 
Velinoa  (FieUi  Lu</o^  also  IxufO  dtlle  Mormore). 
In  order  to  carry  off  these  waters,  a  channel  was 
cut  through  the  rocks  by  Curius  Dentatus,  the  con- 
queror of  the  Sabines,  by  means  of  which  the  waters 
of  the  Velinus  were  carried  through  a  narrow  gorge 
to  a  spot  where  they  fall  from  a  height  of  sevenil 
hundred  feet  into  the  river  Nar.  This  fall,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe,  is  known 
at  the  present  day  by  the  name  of  the  fall  of  Temi, 
or  the  cascade  delle  Mannore. 

VSlitrae  (Velitemus:  VeHetrx)^  an  ancient  town 
of  the  Volscians  in  Latium,  but  subsequently  be- 
longing to  the  Latin  League.  It  was  conquered 
by  the  Romans,  and  colonised  at  an  early  period, 
but  it  frequently  revoked  from  Rome.  It  is  chiefly 
celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  the  emperor  Augustas. 
VeUoi  Longns,  a  Latin  grammarian,  known  to 
us  from  a  treatise,  De  Orthograj)hicL,  still  extant, 
printed  in  the  **  Grammaticae  Latinae  Auctores 
Antiqui,**  of  PuUchius,  4to.  Hanov.  1605.  VeliuB 
ftlso  wrote  a  commentary  on  Virgil,  which  is  men- 
tioned by  Macrobius. 

Vellannodftnnm  {Beaune\  a  town  of  the  Se- 
nones  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis. 
VellavL     [VblaunlJ 
VeUeiuf  Pateroftlut.     [Patbrculus.] 
VeUocaasei,  a  people   in  Gallia  Lugdunensis, 
^•VV.  of  the  Parisii,  extending  along  the  Sequana 
M  tor  as  the  ocean  ;  their  chief  town  was  Rato- 
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yailliihim(Venafnuiiifl:  FeK^rs),  a  town  m  tke 
N.  of  Samnium,  near  the  river  ValCamoa,  and  C'C 
the  confines  of  Latiom,  celebrated  for  the  exorllmcr 
of  its  olives. 

VenSdi  or  Yenidaa,  a  people  in  European  Scr- 
matia,  dwelling  on  the  Baltic  £.  of  the  Vistu^A. 
The  Sinni  Yenidlons  {Guif  of  Riga\  and  the 
YanSdlei  Montet,  a  range  of  mountain*  betweeit 
Poland  and  East  Prasaia,  were  califid  after  uia 
people. 

vSnSrii  PromontoiiiiaL    [Ptrxnks  PaoM.] 

Tenerii  Portus  or  Fjreiiaei  Portna,  a  seance; 
town  of  the  Indigetes  in  Hispania  Tarracc»Dr::« .&. 
near  the  Prom.  Veneris,  and  on  the  frontiers  of  G^lI. 

YenStila.     1.  A  district  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  vu 
originally    included   under  the   general    naoe  c>f 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  but  was  made  by  Augrutn^  ;h« 
10th  Regio  of  Italy.     It  was  bounded  on  the  W. 
by  the  river  Atheais,  which  separated  it  frcHS  Ga^a 
Cisalpina  ;  on  the  N.  by  the  Camic  Alps  ;  oo  iLt 
E.  by  the  river  Timavus,  which  separated  \xiri. 
Istria  ;  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Adriatic  Gulfl     Tb  i 
country  was,  and  is,  very  fertile ;  and  ita  inkskt- 
ants  enjoyed   great   prosperity.      The   chief  pr> 
ductions  of  the  country  were  excellent  wool,  a  svct; 
but  much  prized  wine,  and  race-horses.    Diony^^sx 
the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  is  said  to  have  kept  a  &:.«! 
of  race-horses  in  this  country. —  Its  iiihabitar i«, 
the  YenSti,  frequently  called  Heneti  (*Emto(}  r  j 
the  Ghreeks,  were  commonly  said  to  be  deacenCAr.u 
of  the  Paphlagonian  Heneti,  whom  Antcn^ir  &i 
into  the  country  after  the  Trojan  war  ;   but  u:» 
tale,  like  so  many  others,  has  evidently  arisen  £n<ta 
the  mere  similarity  of  the  name.     Others  rapk*^tvK: 
the  Veneti  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Celtic  Vroetj  q 
Gaul ;  but  this  supposition  is  disproved  by  the  ex- 
press testimony  of  Poly  bins,  that  they  spoke  a  tas- 
guage  entirely  different  from  the  Celtic :  and  <"£. 
they  had  no  connexion  with  the  Celt*,  may  be  >- 
fcrred  from  the  fact  that  they  were  always  on  ho<::> 
terms  with  the  Celtic  tribes  settled  in  Italy.     Kc- 
rodotus  regards  them  as  an  lilyrian  race  ;  and  ^ 
writers  are  agreed  that  they  did  not  belong  to  i^r 
original  population  of  Italy.     In   consequence  n: 
their  hostility  to  the  Celtic  tribes  in   their  neJct- 
bourhood,  they  formed  at  an  early  period  analiiar.e 
with  Rome  ;  and  their  country  was  defended  bj 
the  Romans  against  their  dangerous  enemies.    <  'T 
the  conquest  of  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  the  VesK. 
likewise  became  included  under  the  Rooan  d*^ 
minions  ;  and  they  were  almost  the  only  profile  is 
Italy  who  became  the  subjects  of  Rome  vith-^t 
offering  any  resistance.      The  Veneti  contisu'Ni  to 
enjoy  great  prosperity  down  to  the  time  of  the  Mar- 
comannic  wars,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Au:^ 
lius  ;  but  from  this  time  their  country  was  f»- 
quently  devastated  by  the  barbarians  who  invaded 
Italy;  and  at  length,  in  the  5th  century,  many  l 
its  inhabitants,  to  escape  the  ravages  of  the  Hers 
under  Attila,  took  refuge  in  the   islands  off  v^-.s: 
c(»st,  on  which  now  stands  the  city   of  Vez-ice. 
The  chief  towns  of  Venetia  in  ancient  times  were, 
Pataviuic,  Altinum,  and  Aquilxla.     The  '1 
latter  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce!,  and  ex- 
ported, among  other  things,   large   quantities  ot' 
amber,  which  was  brought  from  the  Baltic  thro^^.. 
the  interior  of  Europe  to  these  cities.  —•8.  A  disir  ; 
in  the  N.  W.  of  Qallia  Lugdunensis,  inhabiteii  I  v 
the  Veneti,  who  were  a  brave  people,  and  the  U>: 
sailors  in  all  Gaul.      Off  their  coast  wag  a  grcmp 
of  islands  called  Iniulae  Yeniflcae. 
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Timitai  Laens.    [BaMANTiNtjii  Lacus.] 
VinlUa,  a  nymph,  daughter  of  PUumnDi,  titter 
of  Amata,  wife  of  king  Latinut,  and  mother  of 
Tumus  and  Jutuma  by  Daoniia. 

VenaSiiM,  a  people  of  Rhaetia,  and  aeeording  to 
Strabo  the  mott  savage  of  the  Rhaetian  tribee.  in- 
habiting the  Alpe  near  the  loarcet  of  the  Athetie 

VeatA.  L  Bdginun  (TFiMMeiter),  the  chief 
town  of  the  Belgae  in  Britain.  The  modem  city 
still  contains  several  Roman  remains.  ■«  8.  Im- 
ndnun.  [Ickni.]  —8.  Bililnim  {Caerwe$u)^  a 
town  of  the  Silores  in  Britain,  in  Monmouthshire. 

Yenti  (^t^i),  the  winds.  They  appear  per- 
sonified, even  in  the  Homeric  poems,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  are  conceived  as  ordinary  phe> 
roroena  of  nature.  The  master  and  ruler  of  all 
the  winds  is  Aeolus,  who  resides  in  the  island 
Aeolia  [AiOLUs]  ;  but  the  other  gods  also,  esp»> 
cially  Zeus,  exercise  a  power  over  than.  Homer 
mentions  by  name  Boreas  (N.  wind),  Eums  (E. 
wind),  Notus  (&  wind),  and  Zephyrus  (W.  wind). 
When  the  funeml  pile  of  Patroclus  could  not  be 
made  to  bum,  Achilles  promised  to  offer  sacrifices 
to  the  winds  ;  and  Iris  accordingly  hastened  to 
them,  and  found  them  feasting  in  the  palace  of 
Zrphyrus  in  Thnice.  Boreas  and  Zi^phyrtas  there- 
upon straightway  crossed  the  Thracian  sea  into 
Asia,  to  cause  the  fire  to  blase.  According  to 
Iletiod,  the  beneficial  winds,  Notus,  Boreas,  Ar- 
gestes,  and  Zephyrus,  were  the  sons  of  Astiaeus 
and  Eos;  and  the  destractire  ones,  such  as  Typhon, 
are  said  to  be  the  sons  of  Typhoeos.  Later, 
especially  philosophical,  writers  endeavoured  to 
define  the  winds  more  aocurately,  according  to 
their  places  in  the  compass.  Thus  Aristotle, 
betides  the  4  principal  winds  (Boreas  or  Aparctias, 
Kurus,  Notus,  and  Zephyras),  mentions  8,  the 
iMeses,  Caicias,  and  Apeliotes,  between  Boreas 
and  Kurus  ;  between  Eums  and  Notus  he  places 
the  Pboenicias  ;  between  Notus  and  Zephyrus  he 
ha*  only  the  Lipt;  and  between  Zephyras  and 
Boreas  he  places  the  Aigestes  (Olympias  or  Sciran ) 
and  the  Tbiascias.  It  must  further  be  observed 
that,  according  to  Aristotle,  the  Eunis  is  not  due  E. 
but  S.  Ek  In  the  Museum  Pio-Clementinum  there 
exists  a  marble  monument  upon  which  the  winds 
are  described  with  their  Greek  and  Latin  names, 
vix.  Septentrio  (Aparctias),  Enrus  (Euro*  or  S.  E.), 
and  between  these  2  Aquilo  (Boreas),  Vultnmus 
(Caicias)  and  Solanus  (Apbeliotes).  Between 
Kums  and  Notus  (Notos)  there  is  only  one,  the 
Kuroauster  (Euronotus) ;  between  ^Iottts  and 
Favonius  (Zephyrus)  are  marked  Austro-Afncus 
( Libonotus),  and  Africus  (Lips)  ;  and  betweoi 
Favonius  and  Septentrio  we  find  Chras  (lapyx) 
and  Circius  (Thracius).  The  winds  were  repre- 
s«^nte<l  by  poets  and  artists  in  different  ways  ;  the 
latter  usually  represented  them  as  beiiws  with 
wings  at  tlteir  heads  and  shouldem  The  most 
remarkable  monument  repteaenting  the  winds  is 
the  octagonal  tower  of  Andronicus  Cyrrhestes  at 
Athens.  Each  of  the  8  sides  of  the  roonument 
represents  one  of  the  8  principal  winds  in  a  flying 
attitude.  A  moveable  Triton  in  the  centre  of  the 
cupoht  pointed  with  his  staff  to  the  wind  blowing 
at  the  time.  All  these  8  figures  have  wings  at 
their  shoulders,  all  are  dotlMd,  and  the  peculia- 
ritifs  of  the  winds  are  indicated  by  their  bodies 
and  various  attributes.  Black  lambs  were  efiiered 
as  aaciificea  to  the  deatmctive  wiadsi  and  white 
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onea  to  fiivonxable  or  good  vrind&  Boreas  had  a 
temple  on  the  river  Ilissus  in  Attica ;  and  Ze> 
phyrus  had  an  altar  on  the  sacred  road  to  Eleusis. 

Vaatildliit  Baamii,  P.,  a  celebrated  Roman 
general,  was  a  native  of  Picenum,  and  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Pompeius  Stmbo  in  the  Social  war 
(b.  c.  89),  and  carried  to  Rome.  When  be  grew 
up  to  man*s  estate,  he  got  a  poor  living  by  under^ 
taking  to  furnish  mules  and  vehicles  for  those 
magistrates  who  went  from  Rome  to  administer  a 
province.  In  this  humble  employment  he  became 
known  to  C.  Julius  Caesar,  whom  he  accompanied 
into  Oaul.  In  the  Civil  war  he  executed  Caesar*s 
orders  with  ability,  and  became  a  favourite  of  his 
great  commander.  He  obtained  the  rank  of  tribune 
of  the  plebs,  and  was  made  a  praetor  for  b.  c.  43. 
After  Caesar*s  death  Ventidius  sided  with  M.  An- 
tony in  the  war  of  Mutina  (43),  and  in  the  same 
year  vras  made  consul  suffectua.  In  39  Antony 
sent  Ventidius  into  Asia,  to  oppose  Labienus  and 
the  Parthians.  He  conducted  this  war  with  dis- 
tinguished ability  and  success.  In  the  1st  cam- 
paign (39)  he  defeated  the  Parthians  and  Labienus, 
the  hitter  of  whom  was  slain  in  his  flight  after 
the  battle ;  and  in  the  2nd  campaign  (38)  Ventidius 
gained  a  still  more  brilliant  victory  over  the  Par^ 
thians,  who  had  again  invaded  Syria.  Paooras, 
the  king*s  son,  fell  in  this  battle.  Antony,  how- 
ever, far  from  being  pleased  with  the  success  of 
Ventidius,  showed  great  jealousy  of  him,  and 
dismissed  him  from  his  employment  Yet  his  ser- 
vices were  too  great  to  be  overlooked  ;  and  he  had 
a  triumph  in  November,  38.  Nothing  mors  is 
known  of  him.  Ventidius  vras  often  cited  as  an 
instance  of  a  man  who  rose  from  the  lowest  con- 
dition to  the  highest  honours  ;  a  captive  became  a 
Roman  consul  and  enioyed  a  triumph ;  but  this 
was  in  a  period  of  revolution. 

Vi&iif ,  the  goddess  of  love  among  the  Romans. 
Before  she  vras  identified  with  the  Greek  Aphro- 
dite, she  was  one  of  the  least  important  divinities 
in  the  religion  of  the  Romans  ;  but  still  her  wor- 
ship seems  to  have  been  established  at  Rome  at 
an  early  time.  There  was  a  stone  chapel  with  an 
image  of  Venus  Mmriea  or  Mmraa  in  the  Circus 
near  the  spot  where  the  altar  of  Census  was  con- 
cealed. This  surname  was  said  to  be  the  same  as 
Myrtea  (from  aifrias,  a  myrtle),  and  to  indicate 
the  fondness  of  the  goddess  for  the  myrtle-tree.  I  n 
ancient  times  there  is  said  to  have  been  a  myrtle- 
grove  in  front  of  her  sanctuary  below  the  Aven- 
tine.  Another  ancient  surname  of  Venus  was 
CbMOMM,  which  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
her  image  having  been  found  in  the  great  sewer 
(eioaea)  ;  but  this  tale  is  nothing  but  an  etymolo- 
gical  iiUerenoe  from  the  name.  It  is  supposed  by 
modem  writers  that  this  surname  signifies  the 
** Purifier**  from  etoan  or  c^imts  ^*to  wash'*  or 
^  purify.**  The  statue  of  Venus  under  this  sur- 
name was  set  up  by  T.  Tatius  in  a  temple  near 
the  forum.  A  3rd  ancient  surname  of  S'enus  is 
Calva,  under  which  she  had  2  temples  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  CapitoL  Some  believed  that 
one  of  them  had  been  built  by  Ancus  Marcios, 
becaose  his  wife  vras  in  danger  of  losing  her  hair  ; 
other*  thought  that  it  was  a  monument  of  a  pa- 
triotic act  of  the  Roman  women,  who  daring  the 
siege  of  the  Oauls  cut  off  their  hair  and  gave  it 
to  the  men  to  make  strings  for  their  bows ;  and 
others  again  supposed  it  to  refer  to  the  fimcieeand 
caprieaa  of  loTcn,  «a/rsn  signifying  **  to  tease.* 
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But  it  pmbaWy  refer*  to  the  fact  that  on  her  wed- 
ding day  the  bride,  either  actually  or  Bymbolically, 
cut  off  a  lock  of  hair  to  sacrifice  it  to  Venus.  In 
these,  the  most  ancient  •umaraet  of  Venua,  we 
roust  recognise  her  primitive  character  and  attri- 
butes.—  In  later  times  her  worship  became  much 
more  extended,  and  her  identification  with  the 
Greek  Aphrodite  introduced  various  new  attributes. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the 
worship  of  Venus  Erycina  was  introduced  from 
Sicily,  and  a  temple  was  dedicated  to  her  on  the 
Capitol,  to  which  subsequently  another  wa»  added 
outside  the  Colline  gate.  In  the  year  B.C.  1 14,  a 
Vestal  virgin  was  killed  by  lightning  i  and  a«  the 
general  moral  corruption,  especially  among  the 
Vestals,  was  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  this  dis- 
aster, the  Sibylline  books  "pon  being  consulted, 
commanded  that  a  temple  should  be  built  to  Venus 
Verticordia  (the  goddess  who  tarns  the  hearts  of 
men)  on  the  via  Salaria.  After  the  close  of  the 
Samnite  war,  Fabius  Gunres  founded  the  worship 
of  Venus  Obsequens  and  Postvorta  ;  Scipio  Africa- 
nus  the  younger,  that  of  Venus  Genitrix,  in  which 
he  was  afterwards  followed  by  Caesar,  who  added 
that  of  Venus  Victrix.  The  worship  of  Venus  was 
promoted  by  Caesar,  who  traced  his  descent  from 
Aeneas,  who  was  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  Mars 
and  Venua.  The  month  of  April,  as  the  beginning 
of  spring,  waa  thought  to  be  peculiarly  sacred  to 
the  goddess  of  love.  Respectiiig  the  Greek  goddess 
see  Aphroditb. 

VSnuala  (Venuninua :  Venosa\  an  ancient  town 
of  Apulia,  S.  of  the  river  Aufidus,  and  near  Mt. 
Vultur,  situated  in  a  romantic  country,  and  me- 
morable as  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Horace.  It 
was  originally  a  town  of  the  Hirpini  in  Samnium  ; 
and  after  its  original  Sabellian  inhabitants  had  been 
driven  out  by  the  Romans,  it  was  colonised  by  the 
latter,  JI.C.  *291,  and  fonned  an  imporUnt  military 
station.  Here  the  remnants  of  the  Roman  array 
took  refuge  after  the  faul  battle  of  Cannae,  216. 

Vcragri  or  Varigii,  a  people  in  Gallia  Belgica, 
on  the  Pennine  Alps,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Dranse  and  the  Rhone. 

Verbanui  Lactu  (Lapo  Mapijiore),  a  lake  in 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  and  the  largest  lake  in  all  Italy, 
being  about  40  miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S. :  its 
greatest  breadth  is  8  miles.  It  is  formed  by  the 
river  Ticinus  and  other  streams  descending  from  the 
Alps  ;  and  the  river  Ticinus  issues  from  ita  southern 
extremity. 

Vercellae  (Vercellensis  :  VrrceHi\  the  chief 
town  of  the  Libici  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  and  subse- 
quently a  Roman  municipium,  and  a  place  of  con- 
iiderable  importance. 

Vercingetorix,  the  celebrated  chieftain  of  the 
Arvemi,  who  carried  on  war  with  great  ability 
against  Caesar  in  B.  c.  52,  The  history  of  this 
war  occupies  the  7th  book  of  Caesar's  Commen- 
taries on  the  Gallic  war.  Vercingetorix  fell  into 
Caesar's  hands  on  the  capture  of  Alesia,  was  sub- 
sequently taken  to  Rome,  where  he  adorned  the 
triumph  of  his  conqueror  in  45,  and  was  afterwards 
put  to  death. 

Veretnm  (Veretinus :  Al«s9ano\  more  anciently 
called  Baris,  a  town  in  Calabria,  on  the  road  from 
Leuca  to  Tarentum,  and  600  atadia  S.  E.  of  the 
latter  city. 

Vergaa,  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Brnttinm,  of 
uncertain  site. 

YergalliLSi  a  rivulet  in  Apulia  croesiog  the  plain 
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of  Cannae,  which  it  said  to  hare  been  choked  br 
the  dead  bodiet  of  the  R(»uans  alain  in  toe  me- 
morable battle  against  HaonibaL 
Vergilina.    [Virgilius.] 
Targinliifl.    [Virginius.] 
Verolamlum  or  VemlBmliim  (OU  VrrmJ^rm, 
near  St.  Albans),  the  chief  town  of  the  Catii'>-rai 
in  Britain,  probably  the  residence  of  the  kinc  Ca»- 
sivellaunus,  which  was  conquered    by  Ca^^ar.     1; 
was  subsequently  made  a  Roman  mnnic.piuia.     It 
waa  destroyed  by  tlie  Britona  under  Bnadicea.  la 
their  insurrection  against   the    Romana,  bet  w^ 
rebuilt  and  continued  to  be  an  important  plaee. 

VeromaiLdni,  a  people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  h*^ 
tween  the  Nerrii  and  Soe&siones,  in  the  rr<^'-n: 
VermandoiB,  Their  chief  town  was  An^VSta  Y«!n>> 
manduonim  (SL  Quentm). 

Yerona  (Veronensis:  VeTX)na\  an  importai: 
town  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  on  the  river  Athe&ia.  ^nt 
originally  the  capital  of  the  Eueanei,  but  Mr^*- 
quently  belonged  to  the  CenomanL  At  a  stiil  iaicr 
time  it  was  made  a  Roman  colony,  with  the  s.'- 
name  Augusta  ;  and  under  the  empire  it  was  ?-* 
of  the  largest  and  moat  flourishing  towns  in  th^  N 
of  Italy.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Catnllas  :  mt.-u 
according  to  some  accounts,  of  the  elder  P^', 
though  others  make  him  a  native  of  Comom.  I: 
is  celebrated  on  account  of  the  battle  foogfai  ic  its 
neighbourhood  in  the  Campi  Raudii,  by  \Iaj:sB 
agamst  the  Cimbri,  and  also  by  the  nctory  ef  I  heo^ 
doric  the  Great  over  Odoacer.  Tbeodonc  V>  k  •.? 
his  residence  in  this  town,  whence  it  is  called  ^v 
the  German  writers  of  the  middle  aget  DieLT-*? 
Bern,  to  distinguish  it  from  Bern  in  Switzera&i 
There  are  still  many  Roman  remaina  ax  Vrfs"  a, 
and  among  others  an  amphitheatre  in  a  good  »uis 
of  preservation. 

Yflrres,  0.,  was  quaestor  b.  c.  82,  to  On.  Pspr- 
rius  Carbo,  and  therefore  at  that  period  beVc^^I 
to  the  Marian  party.  He,  however,  de»ened  C^* 
and  went  over  to  Sulla,  who  sent  hira  to  Bec^rf-:- 
tum,  where  he  was  allowed  a  share  of  the  cor  *!«- 
cated  estatea.  Verres  next  appears  as  the  l^r?  > 
of  Cn.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  praetor  of  Ciiicia  in  '■< 
— 79,  and  one  of  the  most  rapacious  of  the  pn><'j  - 
cial  governors.  On  the  death  of  the  regtilar  o\»^:if 
C.  Malleolus,  Verres  became  the  pro-quanLnr  ^ 
Dolabella.  In  Verres  Dolabella  found  an  art«> 
and  unscrupoloQS  agent,  and,  in  return,  oMUii^<< 
at  his  excesses.  But  the  pro-qoaestor  prov^rd  as 
faithless  to  Dolabella  as  he  had  been  to  Carbo,  t:i 
turned  evidence  against  him  on  his  pro«ecuti<x:  rv 
M.  Scaurus  in  78.  Verres  was  praetor  orbaci*  3 
74,  and  afterwards  propraetor  in  Sicily,  where  ik  rr- 
mained  nearly  3  years  (73—71).  Tbe  extort.-«s 
and  exactions  of  Verres  in  the  island  bave  beroe 
notorious  through  the  celebrated  orations  of  C  rr^ 
No  class  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sicily  waa  ezecrtni 
frt>m  his  avarice,  his  cruelty,  or  his  insaita.  Ti*. 
wealthy  had  money  or  works  of  art  to  yir'.d  bt  : 
the  middle  classes  might  be  made  to  pay  heav.  r 
imposts ;  and  the  exports  of  the  virreyardv  the 
arable  land,  and  the  loom,  he  saddled  with  bea^iM 
burdena  By  capricious  changes  or  riolent  abro- 
gation of  their  compacts,  Verres  reduced  to  b«f- 
gaiy  both  the  producers  and  tbe  fiumers  ef  I'^e 
revenue.  His  three  years*  rale  deaokted  tbe  i-^li-  j 
more  effectually  than  tbe  two  recast  Srmle  v£r< 
and  than  the  old  stmggle  between  Carchacv  aii 
Rome  for  the  possession  of  the  island.  So  d>l:.;TnLT 
did  be  employ  bit  oppoitonitica,  tbat  ba  boosted  4 
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liariBg  mailed  enough  for  a  life  of  opulence,  even 
if  he  were  compelled  to  disgorge  two^thirds  of  hit 
plunder,  in  iti6ing  iaqniry  or  parchasing  an  ae- 
qiiituL  Aa  aoon  a«  he  left  Sicily,  the  inhabitants 
reiolTod  to  faring  him  to  trial.  Thej  committed 
the  proeectttion  to  Cicero,  who  had  been  Lilybaean 
quaettor  in  Sicily  in  75,  and  had  promieed  hie 
good  offices  to  the  Sicilians  whenever  they  might 
demand  them.  Cicero  heartily  entered  into  the 
caose  of  the  Sicilians,  and  spared  no  pains  to  secure 
a  conviction  of  the  great  criminal.  Verres  was 
defended  by  Hortensius,  and  was  supported  by  the 
whole  power  of  the  aristooBcy.  At  first  his  parti- 
aans  attempted  to  stop  the  prosecution  by  bribes, 
flatteries,  Mid  menaces  ;  but  finding  this  to  be  im- 
possible, they  endeavonred  to  substitute  a  sham 
proMCtttor  in  the  pUoe  of  Cicero.  Hortensius 
therefore  offered  as  prosecutor  Q.  Caecilius  Niger, 
who  had  been  quaestor  to  the  d^ndant,  had  quar- 
relled with  him,  and  had  consequently,  it  was 
alleged,  the  means  of  exposing  officially  his  abuse 
of  the  public  mon^.  But  the  Sicilians  rejected 
Caecilius  altogether,  not  merely  as  no  match  for 
Hortensius,  but  aa  foisted  into  the  cause  by  the 
defendant  or  his  advocate.  By  a  technical  process 
of  the  Roman  law,  called  DivtmaHOy  the  judices, 
without  hearing  evidence,  determined  from  the 
arguments  of  counsel  alone,  who  should  be  ap- 
pointed prosecutor.  They  decided  in  Cicero^  &• 
voor.  The  oration  which  Cicero  delivered  on  this 
occasion,  was  the  Durinatio  m  Q.  OateUium,  The 
pretensions  of  Caecilius  were  thus  set  aside.  Yet 
hope  did  not  yet  fonake  Verret  and  his  friends. 
Evidence  for  the  prosecution  was  to  be  collected  in 
Sicily  itself.  Cicero  was  allowed  110  days  for 
the  purpose.  Verret  once  again  attempted  to  set 
up  a  sham  prosecutor,  who  undertook  to  impeach 
him  for  his  former  eztortioos  in  Achaia,  and  to 
^ther  the  evidence  in  108  days.  But  the  new 
prosecutor  never  went  even  so  frr  as  Bmndislum 
ill  quest  of  evidence,  and  the  design  was  aban- 
doned. Instead  of  the  110  days  allowed,  Cicero, 
ASKitU'd  by  his  cousin  Lucius,  completed  his  re> 
ft«arches  in  50,  and  returned  with  a  maM  of  evi- 
dence and  a  crowd  of  wimesseo  gathered  liom  all 
parts  of  the  island.  Hortensius  now  grasped  at  his 
la«t  chance  of  an  acquittal,  and  it  was  not  la  un- 
likely one.  Could  the  impeachment  be  put  off  to 
the  next  year,  Verres  was  safe.  Hortensius  him- 
solf  would  then  be  consuU  with  Q.  Metellus  for  hu 
colleague,  and  M.  Metellns  would  be  praetor  nr- 
banus.  For  every  firm  and  honest  judex  whom 
the  upright  M.  Acilius  Glabrio,  then  pmetor  ur- 
banus,  had  named,  a  partial  or  wnal  substitute 
would  be  found.  Olabrie  himself  would  give 
place  as  quaesitor  or  president  of  the  court  to  M. 
Metellus,  a  partisan,  if  not  a  kinsman,  of  the  de- 
fendant. It  was  already  the  month  of  July.  The 
games  to  be  exhibited  by  Cn.  Ponpey  were  fixed 
for  the  middle  of  August,  and  would  occupy  a 
fortnight;  the  Roman  games  would  immediately 
succeed  them,  and  thus  40  days  intervene  between 
Cioero^  charge  and  the  reply  of  Hortensius,  who 
again,  by  dexterous  adjonmmenta,  would  delay  the 
proceedings  until  the  games  of  Victory,  and  the 
cmumenoement  of  the  new  year.  Cicero  therefors 
abandoned  all  thought  of  eloqaanoe  or  disphiy,  and 
merely  introducing  his  ease  in  the  first  of  the 
Verrine  omtions,  rested  all  bis  hopes  of  •ueecos  on 
the  weight  of  testimony  alone.  Hortensius  was 
quite  oDprepared  with  coaater>avidcticey  and  afttr 
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2.    Orations 
founded  on 
the  Deposi- 
tions. 


the  first  day  he  abandoned  the  cause  of  Verres. 
Befi)re  the  nine  days  occupied  in  hearing  evidence 
were  over,  Verres  quitted  the  city  in  despair,  and 
was  condemned  in  his  absence.  He  retired  to 
Marseilles,  retaining  so  many  of  his  treanires  of 
art  as  to  cause  eventually  his  proscription  by 
M.  Antony  in  4S.  Of  the  7  Verrine  orations 
of  Cicero,  2  only,  the  Divinaiio  and  the  Actio 
JMmOf  were  spoken,  while  the  remaining  5  were 
compiled  fiwn  the  depositions  after  the  verdict 
Cicero'b  own  division  of  the  impeschment  is  the 
following: 

{1.  In  Q.  Caecilium  or  Divinatio. 
2.  Proemium  —  Actio  Prima  -^ 
Sutement  of  the  Case. 
These  alone  were  spoken. 

3.  Verres'B  official  life  to  &  c.  73. 

4.  Jurisdictio  Siciliensis. 

5.  Oratio  Frumentaria. 

6.  De  Signia. 

7.  _«.«  Da  Suppliciis. 

These  were  dxcnhtted  as  documents  or  mani- 
festoes of  the  cause  after  the  flight  of  Verres. 

Tcrrflgo,  a  town  of  the  Volsci  in  latium,  of 
uncertain  site. 

TOTtiMordla.    [VxNva.] 

TertunBiif  or  Torliuiuraf,  is  said  to  have 
been  an  Etniscan  divinity  whose  worship  was  in- 
troduced an  Rome  by  an  ancient  Vulsinian  colony 
occupying  at  first  the  Oaelian  hill,  and  afterwards 
the  vicui  Tuscas.  The  name  is  evidently  con- 
nected with  eerfo,  and  formed  on  the  analogy  of 
aitimmmt  firom  o/e,  whence  it  must  signify  **  the 
god  who  changes  or  metamorphoses  himselt**  For 
this  reason  the  Romans  connected  Vertumnus  with 
all  occurrences  to  which  the  verb  verto  applies, 
such  as  the  change  of  seasons,  purchase  and  sale, 
the  retain  of  rivers  to  their  proper  beds,  &c.  But 
in  reality  the  god  was  connected  only  with  the 
transformation  of  plants  and  their  progress  from 
blossom  to  fruit.  Hence  the  story,  that  when 
Vertumnus  was  in  lots  with  Pomona,  he  assumed 
all  possible  forms,  until  at  last  he  gained  his  end 
by  metamorphosing  himself  into  a  blooming  youth. 
Qardenen  accordingly  offered  to  him  the  fint 
produce  of  their  gardens  and  garlands  of  budding 
flowers.  The  whole  people  celebrated  a  festival  to 
Vertumnus  on  the  23rd  of  August,  under  the  name 
of  the  VoriummaUoy  denoting  the  tmnsition  from 
the  beautiful  season  of  autumn  to  the  less  agreeable 
one.  He  had  a  temple  in  the  vicus  Tuscui,  and  a 
statue  of  him  stood  m  the  vicus  Jugarius  near  the 
altar  ef  Ops.  The  story  of  the  Etruican  origin 
seems  to  be  sufficiently  rsfiited  by  his  genuine 
Roman  name,  and  it  is  rnnch  more  probable  that 
the  worship  of  Vertumnus  was  of  Sabine  origin. 
The  importance  of  the  worship  of  Vertumnus  at 
Rome  is  evident  from  the  fiMt,  that  it  was  attended 
to  br  a  special  flamen  (Jkumm  VwiummaUay 

VemlM  (Verulanus:  Kero/i),  a  town  of  the 
Hemici  in  Latium,  &  E.  ef  Aletrium,  and  N.  of 
Frusino,  subsequently  a  Roman  colony. 

VcnilaaiviiL    [VKKotAMiinf.] 

▼Init,  lb  Awillaa,  the  colleague  of  M.  Aure- 
lius  in  the  empire,  a.  d.  161 — 169.  He  was  born 
in  130,  and  his  original  name  was  L,  Ceionius 
Cemmodus.  His  father  L.  Ceionius  Commodas 
was  adopted  by  Hadrian  in  136;  and  on  the  death 
of  his  fiuher  in  138,  he  was,  in  pursnanee  of  the 
eommaad  of  Hadrian,  adopted,  along  with  M. 
by  M.  Aotooimi^    Ob  tM  daath  of 
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Antoniniu  in  16U  f>«  mcceeded  to  the  empire 
along  with  M.  Aorelios.  The  history  of  hit  leign 
M  given  nnder  AuKSiiutk  Venu  died  eoddenly 
•t  AUinum  in  the  conntry  of  Veneti,  townid*  the 
doee  of  169.  He  had  been  married  to  Lneilla, 
the  daughter  of  hi*  cotleagne. 

Teteiniia  Am.    [Suksia  Adrunca.] 

Yiaiviia.    [Vesuvius.] 

Vesontio  (BefotifOfi),  the  chief  town  of  the  Se- 
quani  in  Oallia  Belgica,  situated  on  the  river  Dnbis 
(X>oii6f),  which  flowed  around  the  town,  with  the 
exception  of  a  space  of  600  feet,  on  which  stood  a 
mountain,  forming  the  citadel  of  the  town,  and  cm- 
nected  with  the  latter  by  means  of  walls.  Veson- 
tio was  an  important  place  nnder  the  Romans,  and 
still  contains  ruins  of  an  aquednct,  a  tiiomphal 
arch,  and  other  Roman  remains. 

Tsspi^Aavt,  T.  Fl&^ns  BaUniit,  Roman 
emperor,  a.  d.  70^—79,  was  bom  in  the  Sabine 
country  on  the  17th  of  Norember,  a.  d.  9,  His 
lather  was  a  man  of  mean  condition,  of  Reate,  in 
the  country  of  the  Sabini.  His  mother,  Vespasia 
Polla,  was  the  daughter  of  a  pcaefectns  castramm, 
and  die  sitter  of  a  Roman  senator.  She  was  left 
a  widow  with  2  tont,  Flarius  Sabinus  and  Vespa> 
sian.  Vespasian  served  as  tribunus  militom  in 
Thrace,  and  was  quaestor  in  Crete  and  Cyrene. 
He  was  afterwards  aedile  and  praetor.  About 
this  time  he  took  to  wife  Flavia  DomitiUa,  the 
daughter  of  a  Roman  equet,  by  whom  he  had  2 
sons,  both  of  whom  succeeded  him.  In  the  rngn 
of  Claudius  he  was  tent  into  Germany  as  legatus 
legionis  ;  and  in  48  he  held  the  same  command  in 
Britain,  and  reduced  the  Isle  of  Wight  He  was 
consul  in  51,  and  proconiul  of  Africa  under  Nenk 
He  was  at  this  time  very  poor,  and  was  accused  of 
setting  money  by  dishonourable  means.  But  he 
had  a  great  military  reputation,  and  he  was  liked 
by  the  soldiers.  Nero  afterwards  sent  him  to  the 
East  (66),  to  conduct  the  war  against  the  Jews. 
Hit  conduct  of  the  Jewish  war  had  raised  his  re- 
putation, when  the  war  broke  out  between  Otho 
and  Vitellius  after  the  death  of  Oalba.  He  was 
procburoed  emperor  at  Alexandria  on  the  )st  of 
July  69,  and  soon  after  all  through  the  East 
Vespasian  came  to  Rome  in  the  following  year 
(70),  leaving  his  son  Titus  to  continue  the  war 
against  the  Jews.  Titus  took  Jerusalem  aftor  a 
siege  of  5  months ;  snd  a  formidable  insurrection 
of  the  Batavi,  headed  by  Civilis,  was  put  down 
about  the  same  period.  Vespasian,  on  his  arrival 
at  Rome,  worked  with  great  industry  to  restore 
order  in  the  city  and  in  Uie  empire.  He  disbanded 
some  of  the  mutinous  soldiers  of  Vitellius,  and 
maintained  discipline  among  his  own.  He  co- 
operated in  a  friendly  manner  with  the  senate  in 
the  public  administration.  The  simplicity  and 
frugality  of  his  mode  of  lifo  formed  a  striking  con- 
trast with  the  profiision  and  lunury  of  some  of  his 
predecessors,  and  his  example  is  said  to  hare  done 
more  to  reform  the  morals  of  Rome  than  all  the 
laws  which  bad  ever  been  enacted.  He  lived 
more  like  a  private  person  than  a  man  who  pos- 
sessed supreme  power :  he  was  aflhble  and  easy  of 
access  to  all  persons.  The  nersonal  anecdotes  of 
such  a  man  are  some  of  the  most  instructive  records 
of  his  reign.  He  was  never  ashamed  of  the  mean- 
nett  of  hit  origin,  and  ridiculed  all  attempts  to 
make  out  for  him  a  distinguished  genedogy.  w  hen 
Vologeset,  the  Parthian  king,  addretsed  to  him  a 
letter  commencing  in  these  tarmS|  **  Arsaess,  king 
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of  kings,  to  Flavius  Vespansaus,*  the  usvcr  W 
gan,  **  Ffaivins  Veqwsianas  to  Aswets,  km  «i 
kingSb**  If  it  be  true,  as  it  is  reooided,  thai  b» 
was  not  annoyed  at  satire  or  tidicnle«  he  exhibi*.c4 
an  elevation  of  character  abnott  unpaalleM  □ 
one  who  filled  so  exalted  a  station.  He  knew  tk* 
bad  character  of  his  son  Domitiaa,  and  as  kof  ai 
he  lived  he  kept  him  nnder  proper  restnint  Tbe 
stories  that  an  told  of  his  avarice  and  of  hitB»d«t 
of  raising  money,  if  true,  detract  liom  the  difmiv 
of  his  character ;  and  it  aeems  that  he  had  s  tme 
for  little  savings,  and  for  coarse  honoor.  Yet  h 
is  admitted  that  he  was  liberal  in  all  hit  ezpad^ 
tnre  for  purposes  of  paUie  utility.  Id  71  Tita 
retomed  to  Rome,  and  both  iisther  and  ton  tn- 
umphed  together  on  account  of  the  cenqnett  «f  tfe 
Jews.  The  reign  of  VeapasiaB  wat  oaiked  Vt 
few  striking  events.  The  most  important  wsi  ik 
conquest  of  North  Wales  sad  the  itfamd  of  Ad^^ 
sey  by  Agricols,  who  waa  sent  into  Britaia  m  7<l. 
In  the  snmmer  of  79  Vespasian,  whose  hesltk  w 
fiuling,  went  to  spend  some  time  at  hit  psknol 
hoBse  in  the  mountains  of  the  Sabini.  By  deck- 
ing to  excess  of  oold  water  he  damaged  hit  tunatfi, 
which  was  already  disordered.  But  he  ioll  o 
tended  to  business,  just  as  if  he  had  been  in  prr»« 
health ;  and  on  fiBcling  the  approach  of  dessh.  b< 
said  that  an  emperar  dbould  dw  standinif ;  sad  c 
htt  he  did  die  standing  in  this  atiitade, « tti 
24th  of  June  79,  being  69  years  of  age 

Teita,  one  of  the  great  Roman  divinities,  ii  > 
tical  with  the  Greek  Haatfa,  both  in  Dsine  oi 
import  She  was  the  goddess  of  the  hesnii.  ard 
therefore  inseparably  connected  with  the  PoaM; 
for  Aeneas  was  believed  to  have  brought  the  eienai 
fire  of  Vesta  from  Troy,  along  with  the  iaiarf  ^ 
the  Penates ;  and  the  piaeton,  consuls,  sad  d-ca- 
tors,  before  entering  upon  their  offidal  fiBKt:<M 
sacrificed,  not  only  to  the  Penates,  but  alts  to  Vmu 
at  Lavinium.  In  the  ancient  Roman  hoofe,  ^ 
hearth  was  the  central  part,  and  aroond  it  sii »; 
inmates  daily  assembled  fbr  their  ooobiomi  b» 
(eoeaa) ;  eveiy  meal  thus  taken  was  a  frnh  h«^' 
of  union  and  affection  among  the  neDbcn  m* 
family,  and  at  the  same  time  an  set  of  wonhip  •( 
Vesta,  combined  with  a  sacrifice  to  her  sod  v* 
Penates.  Every  dwelling-honse  therefoievB^" 
some  sense,  a  temple  of  Vesta  ;  but  a  poUic  mi- 
tuary  united  all  the  citisens  of  the  state  isio  «< 
large  fimuly.  This  lanctuarr  ttood  in  tbe  Fona 
between  the  Capitoline  and  Palatine  hills,  vid  r- 
fisr  from  the  temple  of  the  Penatet.  Tbe  teatv 
was  round  with  a  vaulted  roof;  like  the  laipiH^^-^ 
of  private  houses,  so  that  there  is  ns  tttset  v 
regard  that  form  as  an  imitation  of  the  tkiHj- 
heaven.  The  goddess  was  not  represented  io  ke' 
temple  by  a  statue,  but  the  eternal  fire  hanuu^ 
her  heardi  or  altar  was  her  living  svinhol,tiid  «» 
kept  up  and  attended  to  by  the  Veittk  ^  ^ 
pnestesaes.  As  each  house,  and  the  dty  iti^  * 
also  the  covntry  had  ite  own  Vests,  snd  tbe  h^' 
was  worshipped  at  Lavinium,  the  meiropo^  »^ 
Latins,  where  she  was  worshipped  snd  rM^J^ 
the  regular  sacrifices  at  the  hands  of  tbe  k^- 
magistrates.  The  goddeaa  herself  was  ^^S^  ^ 
chttto  uid  pure  like  her  symbol,  the  fin ;  c^  ^ 
Vestals  who  kept  up  the  sacred  fire  were  ^^^--^ 
pun  maidens.  Respecting  their  daties  si>d  <^> 
gaUons,  see  Did.  o/AmUq.  ait  VMtbA*-  ^  ^[^ 
1st  of  March  in  eveiy  year  hsr  sacred  firb  sndtM 
laoiel  ties  which  shaded  her  hearth,  victn«*^ 
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nd  on  the  15th  of  June  her  temple  wif  deened 
lid  purified.  The  dirt  wu  carried  into  an  angi- 
Kiruie  behind  the  temple,  which  was  locked  bj  a 
:ate  that  no  one  might  enter  it  The  day  on  which 
his  took  place  waa  a  diet  m^hatmt^  the  first  half  of 
vhich  was  thought  to  be  so  inauspicious,  that  the 
>riesteas  of  Jono  was  not  allowed  to  comb  her  hair 
»r  to  cut  her  nails,  while  the  second  half  was  rery 
avourable  to  oontracting  a  marriage  or  entering 
ipon  other  important  undertakings.  A  few  days 
^«fore  that  solemnity,  on  the  9th  of  June,  the 
W'estalia  was  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  geddesa, 
>n  which  occasion  none  bat  women  walked  to  the 
i«mple,  and  that  with  bare  feet  On  one  of  these 
>ccasion8  an  altar  had  been  dedicated  to  Jupiter 
I'istor.  Respecting  the  Orsek  goddess  see  Hbstia. 
Teatlni,  a  Sabellian  people  in  central  Italy, 
lying  between  the  A4)ennines  and  the  Adriatic  sea, 
&nd  separated  from  Picenum  by  the  rirer  Matri- 
tiua,  and  from  the  Marrucini  by  the  river  Atemos. 
They  are  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  Marsi, 
^lamacini,  and  Peligni ;  but  they  subsequently 
fteparated  from  these  peoples,  and  joined  the  Sam- 
[It tea  in  their  war  against  Rome.  They  were  con- 
quered  by  the  Romans,  B.  c.  328,  and  firom  this 
time  appear  as  the  allies  of  Rome.  They  joined 
the  other  allies  in  the  Marsic  war,  and  were  con- 
quered by  Pompeins  Strabo  in  B9.  They  made  a 
linrticular  kind  of  cheese,  which  was  a  great 
favourite  with  the  Romans. 
YetiUiti.    [Alpbs.] 

VteMot,  also  called  VMnu,  VmUui,  or 
Yetyltta,  the  celebrated  volcanic  mountain  in  Cam- 
pania, rising  out  of  the  plain  S.  E.  of  Neapolia. 
'1'  here  are  no  records  of  any  eruption  of  Vesuvioa 
\H'ion  the  Christian  era,  but  toe  ancient  writers 
were  aware  of  its  volcanic  natnre  from  the  ^eous 
appeanmce  of  its  rocks.     The  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tain were  extremely  fertile,  but  the  top  was  a 
rough  and  sterile  pUin,  on  which  Spartaeus  and 
h  is  giadiators  were  besieged  by  a  Roman  army.  In 
A .  D.  63  the  volcano  gave  the  first  symptoms  of 
a47itation  in  an  earthquake,  which  occasioned  con- 
•iderable  damage  to  several  towns  in  its  vicinity ; 
and  on  the  24th  of  August  ▲.  d.  79,  oocuxred  the 
tint  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  which  overwhelmed 
the  cities  of  Stabiae,  Hercuhmeom,  and  Pompeii. 
It  was  in  this  eruption  that  the  elder  Pliny  lost 
hit  life.  [PuNiua.]      There  have  been  numerous 
rniptions  since  that  time,  which   have   greatly 
altrred  the  shape  of  the  mountain.     Its  present 
height  is  3200  feet 
Vitiim  or  Caitn  Vatorm.    [Ca8tiia,  No.  5.] 
Vetraalo,  commanded  the  legions  in  Illyria  and 
Pannonia,  at  the  period  (a.  o.  SiisO)  when  Constans 
was  treacherously  destroyed,  and  his  throne  seised 
by  Magncntius.  Vetraqio  was  prochtimed  emperor 
br  his  troops;  bat  at  the  end  of  10  months  he 
resigned  his  ptetensions  in  fiivonr  of  Constantius, 
by  whom  he  was  treated  with  great  kindness,  and 
permitted  to  retire  to  Pmsa,  in  Bithynia,  where 
he  passed  the  remaining  6  years  of  his  life. 

Vettlns,  L.,  a  Roman  equea,  in  the  pay  of 
Cicero  in  B.  c.  63,  to  whom  he  gave  some  valuable 
iiifunnation  respecting  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy. 
He  again  appears  in  69,  as  an  informer.  In  that 
v^'sr  he  acoised  Curio,  Cicero,  L.  Luculltts,  and 
many  other  distinguished  men,  of  having  formed  a 
cotispiiacy  to  assassinate  Pompey.  This  conspiracy 
was  a  sheer  invention  for  the  pnrpeee  of  injuring 
Cioera,  Curio,  and  othen ;  bitt  there  is  dilBciilty 
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in  determining  who  were  the  inventors  of  it* 
Cicero  regard^  it  as  the  work  of  Caesar,  who 
used  the  tribune  Vatinius  as  his  instrument  At 
a  later  period,  when  Cicero  had  returned  from 
exile,  and  feared  to  provoke  the  triumvir,  he  threw 
the  whole  bhune  upon  Vatinius.  Vettius  gavo 
evidence  first  before  the  senate  and  on  the  next 
day  before  the  assembly  of  the  people;  but  his 
statements  were  regarded  with  great  suspicion, 
and  on  the  following  morning  he  was  found 
strangled  in  prison,  to  which  the  senate  had  sent 
him.  It  was  given  out  that  he  had  committed 
suicide;  bat  the  marks  of  violence  wers  vi«ible  on 
his  body,  and  Cicero  at  a  later  time  charged  Va- 
tinius with  the  murder. 

Tattiliu  Seato.    [Scato.] 

TatttaM  or  Vaetfoaa,  a  people  in  the  interior 
of  Lttsitania,  £.  of  the  Lositani  and  W.  of  the 
Carpetani,  extending  from  Uie  Dunns  to  the  Tagus, 

VitftltaU,  VatutaXnaii,  or  VatnUnXi,  an  an- 
cient city  of  Etruria,  and  one  of  the  12  cities  of 
the  Etruscan  confederation.  From  this  city  the 
Romans  are  said  to  have  borrowed  the  insignia  of 
their  magistrates  —  the  fasces,  sella  curulis,  and 
toga  prsetexta — as  well  as  the  use  of  the  biasen 
trumpet  in  war.  After  the  time  of  the  Roman 
kings  we  find  no  further  mention  of  Vetulonia, 
except  in  the  catalogues  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy, 
both  of  whom  place  it  among  the  inland  colonies  of 
Etruria.  Pliny  also  stetes  that  there  were  hot 
springs  in  its  neighbourbDod  not  far  from  the  sea, 
in  which  fish  were  found,  notwithstanding  the 
warmth  of  the  water.  The  very  site  of  the  ancient 
city  was  supposed  to  have  been  entirely  lost ;  but 
it  has  been  discovered  within  the  lut  few  years 
near  a  small  village  called  MagUam^  between  the 
river  Osa  and  the  Albegna,  and  about  8  miles  in- 
Und.  It  appears  to  have  had  a  circuit  of  at  least 
4^  miles. 

VetvU  OiOi,  anciently  called  Vatnilft,  pa- 
trician and  plebeian.  The  Veturii  rarely  occur  in 
the  kkter  times  of  the  republic,  and  after  b.  c  206, 
when  lb  Veturius  Philo  was  consul,  their  name 
disapnears  from  the  Fasti.  The  most  distinguished 
femUies  in  the  gens  bore  the  names  Calvinus, 
CxcuKiNua,  and  Philo. 

Vatnrini  ICaiiiiiiliu  is  said  to  have  been  the 
armourer  who  made  the  11  ancilia  exactly  like 
the  one  that  was  sent  from  heaven  in  the  reign  of 
Nuna.  His  praises  fonned  one  of  the  chief  sub- 
jecu  of  the  songs  of  the  Salii.  Even  the  ancients 
themselves  doubted  in  the  reality  of  his  existence: 
Varro  interpreted  his  name  as  equivalent  to  oetes 
numoria.  Some  modem  writers  regard  Mamurius 
Veturius  as  an  Etruscan  artist,  because  he  is  said 
to  have  made  a  brazen  image  of  the  god  Vertumnus. 

Vital,  ABtistliU.  L  Propraetor  in  Further 
Spain  about  a  c.  68,  under  wnom  Caesar  served 
as  quaestor.  •*  9.  C.»son  of  the  preceding,  quaestor 
in  61,  and  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  57,  when  he 
supported  Cicero  in  opposition  to  Cledias«  In  the 
Civil  war  he  espoused  Caesar*s  party,  and  we  find 
him  in  Syria  in  45,  fighting  against  Q.  Caecilius 
Baasua.  In  34  Vetus  carrinl  on  war  against  the 
Salaisi,  and  in  30  was  consul  suffectos.  He  ac- 
companied Augustus  to  Spain  in  25,  and  on  the 
illness  of  the  emperor  continued  the  war  against 
the  Cantabri  and  Asturet,  whom  he  rednced  to 
submission.  «-•  8.  0^  ton  of  No.  2.,  consul  a.  c.  6; 
and  as  he  lived  to  see  both  his  sons  eonsuls,  he 
moft  have  been  alive  at  least  as  lata  u  ▲.  d.  28. 
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He  wM  a  (riend  of  VelleioB  Phteirulat.  •-•  4.  L 
gmndMn  of  No.  3,  and  couflol  with  the  emperor 
Nero,  ▲.  o.  55.  In  58  he  commanded  a  Roman 
aim  J  in  Germany,  and  formed  the  project  of  eon- 
necting  the  Moaella  (Afo$eB»)  and  the  Arar  iSaom) 
by  a  canal,  and  thnt  fonaing  a  commanication  be- 
tween the  Mediterranean  and  the  Northern  Ocean, 
as  troope  could  be  oonrejed  down  the  Rhone  and 
the  Saone  into  the  Moselle  throvgh  the  canal,  and 
down  the  Moeelle  into  the  Rhine,  and  w  into  the 
Ocean.  Vetns  pat  an  end  to  hit  life  in  65,  in 
order  to  anticipate  hie  sentence  of  death,  which 
Nero  had  rescMved  open.  Vetui  was  the  &ther- 
in-law  of  Rubellius  Plautui. 

Ti&dnt  {Oder)^  a  rifer  oi  Genaany,  falling  into 
the  Btiltic 
VTblnt  Paata.    [Pjinsa.] 
Tlblof  Seqnaatsr.    [Sbqukstbii.] 
Vlbo  (Vibonensis :  A'vona),  the  Rmnan  form  of 
the  Greek  town  Hipptelum  ('Ivn^ior:  *!«▼». 
tndrris),  situated  on  the  S.  W.  coast  of  Bmttium, 
and  oil  a  gulf  called  after  it  Siniit  Vlboneiiaia  or 
Eippoaiatai.    It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  Locri  Epiiephyrii ;  but  it  was  destroyed  by 
the  elder  Dionysius,  who  transplanted  its  inha> 
bitants  to  Syracuse.     It  was  afterwards  restored  ; 
and  at  a  later  time  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Bruttii,  together  with  the  other  Greek  cities  on 
this  coast      It  was  taken  from  the  Bruttii  by  the 
Romans,  who  colonised  it  &  c.  194,  and  called  it 
Yibo  ValentLa.     Cicero  speaks  of  it  as  a  muni- 
cipium  ;  and  in  the  time  of  Augustus  it  was  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  cities  in  the  3.  o(  Italy. 

Vibulittiu,  the  name  of  the  most  ancient  family 
of  the  Fabia  Gvii.  It  was  so  powerful  in  the 
early  times  of  the  republic,  that  8  brothers  of  the 
family  held  the  consulship  for  7  years  in  succession, 
&  c.  485 — 479.  The  last  person  of  the  gens  who 
bore  this  surname  was  Q.  Fabius  Vibulanus,  consul 
412.  This  Vibulanus  assumed  the  agnomen  of 
Arobustns ;  and  his  descendants  dropt  the  name  of 
Vibulanus  and  took  that  of  Ambustus  in  its  place. 
In  the  same  way  Ambustus  was  after  a  time  sup- 
planted by  that  of  Maximus.*»L  Q.  Fabina  ^- 
DOlanua,  consul  485,  when  he  carried  on  war  with 
success  against  the  Volsci  and  Aeqni,  and  consul  a 
2ad  time  in  482.  In  480  he  fought  mider  his 
brother  Marcus  [No.  31]  asainst  the  Etruscans, 
and  was  killed  in  battle.  -^S.  K.,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  quaestor  parricidii  in  485,  and  along 
vith  his  colleague  L.  Valerius  aocosed  Sp.  Ousios 
Viscellinus,  who  was  in  consequence  condemned 
by  the  votes  of  the  populua  He  was  consul  in 
484,  when  he  took  an  actiTe  part  in  opposing  the 
agrarian  law,  which  the  tribunes  of  the  people 
attempted  to  bring  forward.  In  481  he  was  consul 
a  2nd  time,  and  in  479  a  3rd  time,  when  he  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  plebeians,  to  whom  he  had 
become  reconciled.  As  his  propositioiis  were  re- 
jected with  scorn  by  the  patricians,  he  and  his 
house  resolred  to  quit  Rome  altogether,  where 
they  were  regarded  as  ^rastates  by  their  own 
order.  They  determined  to  found  a  settlement  on 
the  banks  of  the  Cremera,  a  small  stream  that  falls 
into  the  Tiber  a  few  miles  abore  Rome.  According 
to  the  legend,  the  consul  Kaeso  went  before  the 
senato  and  said,  that  the  Fabii  were  willing  to 
ewty  on  the  war  against  the  Veientes,  alone  and 
at  their  own  cost  Their  offer  was  joyfully  ac- 
cepted, for  the  patricians  were  glad  to 'see  them 
expose  themselTes  roluntarily  to  such  dangers  On 
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the  day  afier  Kaeso  bad  made  the  prepiNsl  to  t^,? 
senate,  306  Fabii,  all  patricians  of  one  gm.  v- 
sembled  on  the  Qniridal  at  the  hooae  of  Kv<e, 
and  from  thenee  marched  with  the  eansal  as  i>j 
head  through  the  Canncntal  gate.  Tbey  pnceec^i 
straight  to  the  banks  of  the  Crmoa,  vhcie  ti^ 
erected  a  fortress.  Here  th^  totk  up  tbeir  sh»o' 
along  with  their  families  and  dicata,  ssd  f^r  2 
years  continued  to  devastate  the  territsrr  of  \'k. 
Tbey  were  at  length  dcatroyed  by  the  Veieux  £. 
477.  Orid  says  that  the  Fiabii  pcnhed  on  i>. 
Ides  of  February  ;  bat  all  odier  anthsritia  *Iju 
that  they  woe  destroyed  on  the  day  a»  vfatch  ::■ 
Romans  were  subsequently  conqiiered  by  th«  (i^s 
at  the  Allia,  that  is,  on  the  15th  beioR  the  Kirf  i 
of  Seztilis,  June  the  )  8th.  The  whole  Fsbu  :-i 
perished  at  the  Cremera  with  the  excf;'  : 
of  one  individual,  the  sen  of  Mucus,  r- 
whom  all  the  later  Fabii  were  descended. »3. 1, 
Iwother  of  the  2  preceding,  was  oonsal  48X  a^-  ^ 
2nd  time  488l  In  the  latier  year  he  pi'r:  i 
great  victory  over  the  Etruacansi,  in  vhicb  h'-*^f-< 
his  ctdleague  tiie  consul  Cincinnatns  and  h»  hr  *.itr 
Q.  Pabina  were  kiUed.— >4.  Q.,  sou  of  N&  X  j 
said  to  have  been  the  only  one  of  the  FsHi  n. 
survived  the  destruction  of  his  gens  at  die  Crrc-r, 
but  he  could  not  have  been  Idft  behind  as  K  ': 
on  aeconnt  of  his  youth,  as  the  legend  relatn. '  '■» 
he  was  consul  10  years  afterwards.  He  wai  v' 
sul  467,  a  2nd  time  in  465,  and  a  3rd  time  ic  4 .-. 
Fabius  was  a  member  of  the  2nd  dKco^-n^ 
(450),  and  went  into  exile  on  the  dcpontioa  n  u* 
decemvirs. 

YibulUus  Bvfiia,  L.,  a  aenater  and  s  fiieE'  i 
Pompey,  who  made  him  praefectns  fabim  is  •'* 
Civil  war.  He  vras  taken  prisoner  br  deo:  l' 
Corfiniam  (49),  and  a  2nd  time  in  Spain  bier ' 
the  year.  When  Caesar  landed  in  Greece  is  4 . 
he  despatched  VibuUias  to  Pompey  vitb  oStp  - 
peace.  Vibullins  made  the  greatest  haste  t»  ^^'^ 
Pompey,  in  order  to  give  him  the  esriieit  itie-- 
gence  of  the  arrival  of  his  enemy  in  Oieeee. 

Vkentila  or  Vioetib^  less  correctTv  TIbmb^ 
(Vicentinus :  Fiecaza),  a  town  in  Veoetis  d  -^ 
N.  of  Italy,  and  a  Roman  munidpium  oa  tac  r.:' 
Togisonos. 

l^etor,  flex.  AnrOXiia^a  I^tin  writer, ilfcr^'d 
in  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  under  tk  (*:- 
peror  Omstantius  and  his  successora  He  n»  -  " 
of  humble  parents,  but  rose  to  distinctioB  by  '-• 
seal  m  the  cultivation  of  literature.  Bzrv::  ^'' 
tracted  the  attention  of  Julian  when  at  Sirr.  -r- 
he  was  appointed  by  that  prince  govenor  (^  ■ ' 
division  of  Pannonia.  At  a  svbseqnent  penoi.  ' 
was  elevated  by  Theodoeius  to  the  high  (^^' 
city  praefect^  and  he  is  perhaps  the  sane  u  t ' 
Sex.  Aurelius  Victor,  who  was  consd  alonf  <!-• 
Valentinian  in  a.  i>.  573.  The  following  »^^ 
which  present  in  a  very  compressed  fona  *  ^' 
tinuons  record  of  Roman  afiisirs,  firom  the  f»^«  ^ 
ages  down  to  the  death  of  the  empenrTbeoii^'-^ 
have  aU  been  ascribed  to  this  writer ;  bat  the  '^-^ 
denee  upon  which  the  determinatioo  of  asth^>  ' 
depends,  is  very  slender,  and  in  all  probhi^'J  • ' 
3rd  alone  belongs  to  the  Sex.  Aoielias  Vet: 
whom  we  have  noticed  above:  —  I.  (Mj^*';'*"^, 
Romtmae,  in  23  chapters^  containiog  tbe  tcs^ ' 
the  Roman  race,  from  Janus  and  Sstonttt  ^^*'* 
to  the  en  of  Romulus.  It  is  prohablf  s  p^dct''^^ 
of  some  of  tbe  later  grammarians  who  were  de»ir^i 
of  prefixing  a  luitable  inttodactioD  to  the  ^^^ 
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2.  th  ViriM  Ultutribus  UrUa  Romae^  in  86  chnpten, 
commencing  with  the  birth  of  Romulus  and  Remus, 
and  concluding  with  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  d. 
De  Cdaaributn  in  42  chi4>ten,  exhibiting  short 
biographies  of  the  emperors,  from  Augustus  to 
Constantios.  4-  EpUomt  de  Caetarihus^  in  48 
chapters,  commencing  with  Augustus  and  con- 
cluding with  Theodosius.  These  lives  agree  for 
the  most  part  almost  word  for  word  with  the 
preceding,  but  variations  may  here  and  there  be 
detected.  Moreover,  the  first  series  terminates 
with  Constantius,  but  the  second  comes  down  as 
low  as  Arcadius  and  Honorios.  The  best  edition 
of  these  4  pieces  is  by  Amtzenitis,  Amst.  et  Traj. 
Bat.  1733,  4to. 

Yietor,  Pnblliis,  the  name  prefixed  to  an  enu- 
meration of  the  principal  buildings  and  mimuments 
of  ancient  Rome,  distributed  according  to  the 
regions  of  Augustus,  which  has  generally  been 
respected  as  a  work  of  great  authority  by  Italian 
antiquaries.  The  best  modem  scholars,  nowever, 
are  agreed  that  this  work,  and  a  similar  production 
ascribed  to  Skxtits  Rupus,  cannot  be  received  in 
their  present  state  as  ancient  at  all,  but  must  be 
n>gaiided  as  mere  pieces  of  patchwork,  fabricated 
not  earlier  than  the  15th  century. 

Victdrlft,  the  personification  of  victory  among 
the  Romans.  It  is  said  that  Evander  by  the 
command  of  Minerva  dedicated  on  mount  Pdatine 
a  temple  of  Victoria,  the  daughter  of  Pallas.  On 
the  site  of  this  ancient  temple  a  new  one  was 
built  by  L.Postumins,  during  the  war  with  the 
Samnites ;  and  M.  Porcius  Cato  added  to  it  a 
chapel  of  Victoria  Virgo.  In  later  times  there 
existed  3  or  4  sanctuaries  of  Victory  at  Rome. 
Respecting   the   Greek   goddess  of  Victory  see 
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VietSrla  or  ViotSzInA,  the  mother  of  Victo- 
rinus,  after  whose  death  she  was  hailed  as  the 
mother  of  camps  {Maier  Castrorum) ;  and  coins 
were  struck,  bearing  her  effigy.  Feeling  herself 
unequal  to  the  weight  of  empire,  she  transferred 
her  power  first  to  Marius,  and  then  to  Tetricus, 
by  whom  some  say  that  she  was  slain,  while 
others  affirm  that  she  died  a  natural  death. 
•  VifitozIniU.  1.  One  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants, 
WHS  the  3rd  of  the  usurpers  who  in  succession 
ruled  Oaul  during  the  reign  of  Qallienus.  He  was 
assassinated  at  Agrippina  by  one  of  his  own 
officen  in  a.  d.  268«  after  reigning  somewhat  more 
than  a  year.  -*  2.  Bishop  of  Pettaw  on  the  Drave 
in  Styria,  hence  distinguished  by  the  epithet  Pe- 
tavionetuis^  or  PidaviefuU,  flourished  a.  d.  270 — 
290,  and  suffered  martyrdom  during  the  perse> 
cution  of  Diocletian,  probably  in  303.  He  wrote 
commentaries  on  the  Scriptures,  but  all  his  works 
are  lost.  -*  3.  C.  Karins  Tietorinns,  somaroed 
J/er  from  the  country  of  his  birth,  taught  rhetoric 
at  Rome  in  the  middle  of  the  4th  century,  with  so 
much  reputation  that  his  statue  was  erected  in  the 
forum  of  Trajan.  In  his  old  age  he  embraced 
Christianity ;  and  when  the  edict  of  Julian,  pro- 
hibiting Christiana  from  giving  tnstraction  in  po* 
lite  literature,  was  promulgated.  Victorious  choae 
to  shut  up  his  school  rather  than  deny  his  religion. 
Besides  his  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures,  and 
other  theological  works,  many  of  which  are  extant. 
Victorious  wrote  :  —  Cummeniaruu  s.  Eipatitio  in 
f^eenmis  librot  de  Twoentione^  the  best  edition  of 
which  is  in  the  5th  volume  of  Orelli^  edition  of 
Cicero.    %  An  Orammaikn  dt  Orlhograj^ia  el 
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Ratiom  Melrontm^  a  complete  and  voluminous 
treatise  upon  metres,  in  4  books,  printed  in  the 
Gromvuitieae  Laimae  Auctoree  Antiqui  of  Puts- 
chius,  Hannov.  1605.  The  fiune  enjoyed  by  Vic- 
torinuA  as  a  public  instructor  does  not  gain  any 
accession  from  hia  works.  The  exposition  of  the 
De  Inventione  is  more  difficult  to  comprehend  than 
the  text  which  it  professes  to  explain.  ■«  4.  Kftxi- 
mnt  Yietorinu.  We  possesa  three  short  tracU 
—  I.  De  Re  Grammaiiea;  2.  De  Qirmime  He- 
row;  3.  De  Raticme  Metromm;  all  apparently 
the  work  of  the  same  author,  and  usually  aKribed 
in  MSS.  to  a  Maximus  Victorinus  ;  but  whether 
we  ought  to  consider  him  the  same  with  the  rhe- 
torician who  flourished  under  Constantius,  or  at 
an  independent  personage,  it  is  impossible  to 
decide.  They  were  printed  in  the  collection  of 
Putschins,  Hannov.  1605,  and  in  that  of  Linde- 
mann.  Lips.  1831. 

Viotrix.    [VxNus.] 

Yidnoaiief,  a  tribe  of  the  Armorici  in  Gallia 
Liwiunensisi  S.  of  the  modem  Caen. 

Vienna  (Viennensis :  Vienne)^  the  chief  town  of 
the  Allobroges  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  situated  on 
the  Rhone,  S.  of  Lugdunum.  It  was  subsequently 
a  Roman  colony,  and  a  wealthy  and  flourishing 
town.  Under  the  later  emperors  it  was  the  capitd 
of  the  province  called  after  it  Gallia  Viennensis. 
The  modem  town  contains  several  Roman  remains, 
of  which  the  most  important  is  a  temple,  supposed 
to  have  been  dedicated  to  Augustus,  and  now  con- 
verted into  a  museum. 

YilUnt  An&Uii.    [Annalis.] 

V&nmUiB.    [Roma.] 

Vinoentiiii,  snmamed  Lixineniis,  from  the 
monastery  in  the  island  of  Lerins,  when  he  offi- 
ciated as  a  presbyter.  He  was  by  birth  a  native 
of  Oaul,  and  died  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  and 
Valentinian,  about  a.  d.  450.  His  fame  rests 
upon  a  treatise  against  heretics,  composed  in  434. 
It  commonly  bears  the  title  Cbrnmonttornim  pro 
Cathdioae  fidei  amtiquiUUe  el  mnweralate  adverwus 
profamu  omnium  Naeretioorum  novitatee.  The 
standard  edition  is  that  of  Balusius,  8vo.  Paris, 
1663,  1669,  1684. 

Yiadnlnm,  a  town  of  the  Cavares  in  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sulgas 
and  the  Rhone. 

^ndiUcIa,  a  Roman  province  S.  of  the  Danube, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Danube,  which  separated 
it  from  Germany,  on  the  W.  by  the  temtory  of 
the  Helvetii  in  Gaul,  on  the  S.  by  Rhaetia,  and  on 
the  £.  by  the  river  Oenus  (/»»),  which  separated 
it  from  Noricum,  thus  corresponding  to  the  N.E. 
part  of  Swiuerland,  the  S.E.  of  Baden,  the  S.  of 
WUrtemberg  and  Bavaria,  and  the  N.  part  of  the 
Tyrol.  It  was  originally  part  of  the  province  of 
Rhaetia,  and  was  conquered  by  Tiberius  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus.  At  a  later  time  Rhaetia  was 
divided  into  two  provinces,  Rhaetia  Prima  and 
Rhaetia  Seetmda,  the  latter  of  which  names  was 
gradually  supplanted  by  that  of  Vindelicia.  It 
was  drain'ed  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Danube,  of 
which  the  most  important  were  the  Licias,  or  Licus 
(Leeh)j  with  its  tributary  the  Vindo,  Vinda,  or 
Virdo  (Werlack),  the  Isartis  (/rar),  and  Oenus 
( Inn).  The  E.  part  of  the  Lacus  Brigantinus  (Lake 
of  Coneiano()  also  belonged  to  Vindelicia.  The 
greater  part  of  Vindelicia  was  a  plain,  but  the  S. 
portion  was  occupied  by  the  N.  slopes  of  the  Alpes 
nhaeticae.    It  derived  its  name  from  its  chief  in- 
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habitants  the  ^ndfiUci,  a  i»Tirlike  people  dwelling 
in  the  S.  of  the  country.  Their  name  it  said  to 
have  been  formed  from  the  2  rivers,  Vinda  and 
Licu«  ;  but  it  is  more  likely  connected  with  the 
Celtic  word  Vind^  which  it  found  in  the  names 
riii'/obona,  r»Womagu»,  Fltiirfonissa,  &c.  The 
Vindtlici  were  a  Celtic  people,  and  were  closely 
connected  with  the  Rhaeti,  with  whom  they  are 
frequently  spoken  of  by  the  ancient  writers,  and 
along  with  whom  they  were  subdued  by  Tiberius, 
as  is  mentioned  above.  The  other  tribes  in  Vinde- 
licia  were  the  Brigantii  on  the  Lake  of  Constance, 
the  Licatii  or  Licates  on  the  Lech,  and  the  Breuni 
in  the  N.  of  Tyrol  on  the  Brenner.  The  chief 
town  in  the  province  was  Augusta  Vindelicorum 
{Auggburp),  at  the  confluence  of  Vindo  and  the 
Licua,  which  was  made  a  Roman  colony,  a.  D.  14, 
and  was  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince. This  town,  together  with  the  other  towns 
of  Vindelicia,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Alemanni 
in  the  4th  century,  and  from  this  time  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country  appears  to  have  been  entirely 
Germanized. 

Vindex,  C.  JtiUut,  propraetor  of  Gallia  Celtica 
in  the  reign  of  Nero,  was  the  first  of  the  Roman 
governors  who  disowned  the  authority  of  Nero 
(a.  d.  68).  He  did  not,  however,  aspire  to  the 
empire  himself,  but  offered  it  to  Galba.  Vir- 
ginius  Rufus,  the  governor  of  Upper  Germany, 
marched  with  his  army  against  Vindex.  The  two 
generals  had  a  conference  before  Vesontio  {Be- 
tuH^ou)^  in  which  they  appear  to  have  come  to 
some  agreement ;  but  as  Vindex  was  going  to 
enter  the  town,  he  was  attacked  by  the  soldiers  of 
Vir^inius,  and  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 

Yindlclai,  a  slave,  who  is  said  to  have  given 
information  to  the  consuls  of  the  conspiracy,  which 
was  formed  for  the  restoration  of  the  Tarquins, 
and  who  was  rewarded  in  consequence  with  liberty 
and  the  Roman  franchise.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  slave  manumitted  by  the  Vindicta^  the 
name  of  which  was  derived  by  some  persons  from 
that  of  the  slave  ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  point 
out  th«»  absurdity  of  this  etymology. 

Vindlli     [Vandili.J 

YindlliB  (BfUe  Isle)y  one  of  the  islands  of  the 
Veneti  off  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Gaul. 

VindloB  or  Vinnliui,  a  mountain  in  the  N.  W. 
of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  forming  the  boundary 
between  the  Cantabri  and  Astures. 

yindobona  ( Vienna^  £ngl*  ;  Witn^  Germ.),  a 
town  in  Pannonia,  on  the  Danube,  was  originally 
a  Celtic  place,  and  subsequently  a  Roman  muni- 
cipium.  Under  the  Romans  it  became  a  town  of 
importance  ;  it  was  the  chief  station  of  the  Roman 
fleet  on  the  Danube,  and  the  head  quarters  of  a 
Roman  legion.  It  was  taken  and  plundered  by 
Attila,  but  continued  to  be  a  flourishing  town  under 
the  Lombards.  It  was  here  that  the  emperor  M. 
Aurelius  died,  A.  n.  180. 

Yindonissa  ( WindiKh\  a  town  in  Gallia  Bel- 
gica,  on  the  triangular  tongue  of  land  between  the 
Aar  and  Reuss,  was  an  important  Roman  fortress 
in  the  country  of  the  Helvetii.  Several  Roman 
remains  have  been  discovered  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  town  ;  and  the  foundations  of  walls,  the 
traces  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  a  subterranean  aque- 
duct., are  still  to  be  seen. 

Vinloi,  T.,  consul  in  a.  d.  69  with  the  emperor 
Galba,  and  one  of  the  chief  advisers  of  the  latter 
during  hit  brief  reign.    He  recommended  Qalba 
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to  choose  Otho  as  his  suTesMM;  bnt  he  was  n^jt- 
withstanding  killed  by  Oiho^s  soldiexa^  nhtx  t&e 
death  of  Galba. 

^ptftnXa  Agxipplna.  L  Daughter  of  M.  V> 
sanius  Agrippa  by  his  first  wife  Pompon ia,  th^i 
daughter  of  T.  Pomponius  Atticua,  the  friend  U 
Cicero.  Augustus  gave  her  in  marraLsre  to  bii 
step-son  Tiberius,  by  whom  she  was  much  bela-ved; 
but  after  she  had  borne  him  a  son,  Drnsua,  Ti- 
berius was  compelled  to  divorce  her  by  the  cr^.- 
mand  of  the  emperor,  in  order  to  nuurr  Julia. 
the  daughter  of  the  latter.  Vipsania  afterwar>ii 
married  Asinius  Gallua.  She  died  in  a.  d.  20.^ 
2.  Daughter  of  lif.  Vipsani*u  Agrippa  by  his  seconc 
wife  Julia,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Agr.p- 
pina.    [AoRiPPiNA.] 

l^piftnlni  Agrippa,  K.    [Aorippa.] 

IHrMlia,  a  Latin  divinity  worshipped  aire* 
with  Diana  in  the  grove  at  Aricia,  at  the  foot  ^  i 
the  Alban  Mt.  He  is  said  to  have  be«i  the  san^f 
as  Hippolytus,  who  was  restored  to  life  by  Aftc-^- 
lapius  at  the  request  of  Diana.  He  was  piaciti 
by  this  goddess  under  the  care  of  the  nvxU 
Aricia,  and  received  the  name  of  Virbias.  Bj  it  is 
nymph  he  became  the  father  of  a  son,  who  v^a 
also  (»lled  Virbiua,  and  whom  his  mother  sect  lo 
the  assistance  of  Tumus  against  Aeoeaa. 

Tirdo.    [ViNDXLiciA.] 

YirgUIiif  or  VergQIna  Kazo,  P.,  the  Roctos 
poet,  was  bom  on  the  15th  of  October,  b.  c.  7u. 
at  Andes  {Pietola)^  a  small  village  near  Mantua 
in  Cisalpine  GauL  VirgiPs  Csther  probabij  h.vl  s 
small  estate  which  he  cultivated  :  his  rootr«>r'!E 
name  was  Maia.  He  was  educated  at  Cr«xnv;;a 
and  Mediolannm  (A/i/aa),  and  be  took  the  t4>ca 
virilis  at  Cremona  on  the  day  on  which  be  coo.- 
menced  his  16th  year  in  55.  It  is  said  thai  be 
subsequently  studied  at  Neapolis  {Naples)  oni-r 
Parthenius,  a  native  of  Bithynia,  ^m  whom  kt 
learned  Greek.  He  was  also  instructed  br  Svt«:: 
an  Epicurean,  and  probably  at  Rome.  Virf  '« 
writings  prove  that  he  received  a  learned  educau  z. 
and  traces  of  Epicurean  opinions  are  appaxeLt  r: 
them.  The  health  of  Viigilius  was  always  feeU". 
and  there  is  no  evidence  of  his  atcemptins  to  n^ 
by  those  means  by  which  a  R(»nan  gained  c>- 
tinction,  oratory  and  the  practice  of  anna  Atv: 
completing  his  education,  Virgil  appears  to  i^^ 
retired  to  his  paternal  £srm,  and  here  he  may  L^Tr 
written  some  of  the  small  pieces,  which  are  aiCi- 
buted  to  him,  the  CWex,  Oirts,  Moreiitm^  sLi 
others.  After  the  battle  of  Philippi  (42)  Octar^- 
assigned  to  his  soldiers  lands  in  Tarious  port*  ■ : 
Italy ;  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Cremona  ti-i 
Mantua  was  one  of  the  districts  in  which  x.^ 
soldiers  were  planted,  and  from  which  the  i<jrz  er 
possessors  were  dislodged.  Virgil  waa  thus  de- 
prived of  his  property.  It  is  said  that  it  vxs 
seized  by  a  veteran  named  Claudioa  or  Cio<::u<^ 
and  that  Asinius  PoUio,  who  was  then  goverjfir 
of  Gallia  Tnnspadana,  advised  Virgil  to  apply  t« 
Octavian  at  Rome  for  the  restitution  of  his  Ulic. 
and  that  Octavian  granted  his  request.  It  m 
supposed  that  Virgilius  wrote  the  Eclogue  wh\'S 
stands  first  in  our  editions,  to  commerooFate  hit 
gratitude  to  Octavian.  Virgil  became  acquaint^ 
with  Maecenas  before  Horace  was,  and  Hone* 
(Sal.  L  5,  and  6.  55,  Slc)  was  introdnced  to  Mao 
cenas  by  VirgiL  Whether  this  introdoction  «u 
in  4 1,  or  a  little  later,  is  uncertain ;  but  we  ita  v 
perhapt  conclude  £rom  the  nime  of  ^trf^  not 
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>)eing  mentioned  in  the  Eclognei  of  Virgil,  thftl  he 
himself  wae  not  on  tho*e  intimate  tenne  with 
MaecenM  which  ripened  into  friendship,  until 
after  they  were  written.  Horace,  in  one  of  hit 
Satires  (.Slut  i.  5),  in  which  he  describes  the 
joiimej  from  Rome  to  Brundusinm,  mentions 
Virgil  as  one  of  the  partj,  and  in  langnage  which 
Khows  that  thej  were  then  in  the  closest  intimacj. 
The  roost  finished  work  of  Virgil,  his  Gm>iyiea, 
an  agricultural  poem,  was  undertaken  at  the  rag* 
gestion  of  Maecenas  {Georg,  iiu  il).  The  con- 
cluding lines  of  the  Georgiea  were  written  at 
Naples  (G^orp.  iv.  559),  and  the  poem  wai  com- 
;>leted  after  the  battle  of  Actium  B.  cl  81,  while 
( )ctavian  was  in  the  East  (Comp.  Georg,  iv.  560, 
and  ii.  171.)  His  Eclogues  had  all  been  com- 
pleted, and  probably  before  the  Georgiea  were 
beffun  ( G^ary.  W.  565).  The  epic  poem  of  Virgil, 
the  Aeitmd^  was  probably  long  contemplated  by 
the  poet.  WhHe  Augustus  was  in  Spain  (27), 
hp  wrote  to  Virgil  to  express  his  wish  to  have 
Dome  monument  of  his  poetical  talent.  Virgil 
appears  to  have  commenced  the  Aeneid  about  this 
time.  In  23  died  Marcellus,  the  son  of  Octavia, 
(;.iesar1i  sister,  by  her  first  husband ;  and  as  Virgil 
lost  no  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  patroo,  he 
introduced  into  his  6th  iMok  of  the  Aeneid  (B83) 
trie  well-known  allusion  to  the  rixtues  of  this 
>outh,  who  was  cut  off  by  a  ptemature  death. 
( k'tavia  is  said  to  have  been  present  when  the 
po^t  was  Mciting  this  allusion  to  her  son  and  to 
have  fainted  from  her  emotions.  She  rewarded 
the  poet  munificently  for  his  exousable  flattery. 
At  Morcellus  did  not  die  till  23,  these  lines  were 
(if  coarse  written  after  his  death,  but  that  does 
not  prove  that  the  whole  of  the  6th  book  was 
written  so  kte.  A  passage  in  the  7th  book  (606) 
Appears  to  allude  to  Augustus  receiving  back  the 
Parthian  standards,  which  erent  belongs  to  20. 
When  Augustus  was  returning  from  Samos,  where 
he  had  spent  the  winter  of  20,  he  met  Virgil  at 
Athens.  The  poet,  it  is  said,  had  intended  to 
ii:ake  a  tour  of  Greece,  bat  he  accompanied  the 
pinperor  to  Megara  and  thence  to  Italy.  His 
health,  which  had  been  long  declining,  was  new 
ci'rapletely  broken,  and  he  died  soon  after  his 
arrival  at  Brundusium  on  the  2*2d  of  September, 
l.*^  not  having  quite  completed  his  51st  year. 
II j»  remains  were  transferred  to  Naples,  wbick 
1  aii  been  his  favourite  residence,  and  placed  on 
tiip  road  from  Naples  to  Puteoli  (FoxxHoli)^  where 
a  monument  is  still  shown,  supposed  to  be  the 
tomb  of  the  poet.  The  inscription  said  to  have 
iti't'u  placed  on  the  tomb, 

**  Mantua  me  genuit,  Calabri  rapuere,  tenet  nunc 
Parthenope.     Cecini  pascua,  rura,  duces,** 

we  cannot  suppose  to  have  been  written  by  the 
)  •  >« t.  Virgil  named,  as  heredes  in  his  testament, 
Ki4  half-brother  Valerius  Proculus,  to  whom  he 
.••it  one-half  of  bis  property,  and  also  Augustus, 
Maocenas,  L.  Varius  and  Plotius  Tucca.  It  is 
^a^d  that  in  his  last  illness  he  wished  to  bum  the 
Aeneid,  to  which  he  bad  not  given  the  finishing 
t  Miches,  but  his  friends  would  not  allow  him. 
Whatever  he  may  have  wished  to  be  done  with 
trie  Aeneid,  it  was  preserved  and  published  by  his 
Iriends  Varius  and  Tucca.  The  poet  had  been 
rnriched  hj  the  liberality  of  his  patrons,  and  he 
left  behind  htm  a  considerable  property  and  a 
Luuse  on  the  Esquiline  Hill  near  tie  gardcos  of 
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Maecenas.  He  used  his  wealth  liberally,  and  his 
library,  which  was  doubtless  a  good  one,  was  easy 
of  aecesa.  He  used  to  send  his  parents  money 
erery  year.  His  father,  who  became  blind,  did 
not  die  before  his  son  had  attained  a  mature  age. 
Two  bfothers  of  Virgil  also  died  before  hhn.  In 
his  fortunes  and  his  friends  Vii^  was  a  happy 
man.  Munificent  patronage  gave  him  ample 
means  of  enjoyment  and  of  leisure,  and  he  had 
the  friendship  ef  all  the  most  accomplished  men  of 
the  day,  among  whom  Horace  entertained  a  strong 
affsction'  for  hmL  He  was  an  amiable  good-tem- 
pered man,  free  from  the  mean  passions  of  envy 
and  jealousy ;  and  in  all  but  health  he  was  pros- 
perous. His  fiune,  which  was  established  in  his 
lifetime,  was  cherished  after  his  death,  as  an  in« 
heritance  in  which  every  Roman  had  a  share ;  and 
his  works  became  school-books  even  before  the 
death  of  Augustus,  and  continued  such  for  oen- 
tturies  after.  The  learned  poems  of  Virgil  soon 
gave  employment  to  commentators  and  critics. 
Aulus  Gellius  has  numerous  remarks  on  Virgil, 
and  Macrobius,  in  his  Satomalta,  has  filled  four 
books  (iii — vi.)  with  his  critical  remarks  on 
VirgiPs  poems.  One  of  the  moot  valuable  com- 
mentaries of  Viigi),  in  which  a  great  amount  of 
curious  and  instructive  matter  has  been  preserved, 
is  that  of  Servhis  [Sikvicn].  Virgil  is  one  of 
the  most  diflScult  of  the  Latin  authors,  not  so 
much  for  the  form  of  the  expression,  though  that 
is  sometimes  ambiguous  enough,  but  from  the 
great  variety  of  knowledge  that  is  required  to 
attain  his  meaning  in  all  its  fulness.  Virgil  was 
the  great  poet  of  the  middle  ages  too.  To  him 
Dame  paid  the  homage  of  his  superior  genius,  and 
owned  him  for  his>  master  and  bis  model.  Among 
the  vulgar  he  had  the  reputation  of  a  conjurer,  a 
necromancer,  a  worker  of  miracles :  it  is  the  fota 
of  a  great  name  to  be  embalmed  in  frble.  —  The 
10  short  poems  called  BmeoHea  were  the  earliest 
works  of  Virgil,  and  probably  all  written  between 
41  and  37.  These  Bucolica  are  not  Bucolica  in 
the  same  sense  as  the  poems  of  Theocritus,  which 
have  the  same  title.  They  have  all  a  Bucolic 
form  and  colouring,  but  some  ef  them  have  nothing 
more.  They  are  also  sailed  Edogae  or  Selections, 
but  this  name  may  not  have  originated  with  the 
poet  Their  merit  consisu  in  their  versification, 
which  was  smoother  and  more  polished  than  the 
hexameters  which  the  Romans  had  yet  seen,  and 
in  many  natural  and  simple  touches.  But  as  an 
attempt  to  transfer  the  Syiacusan  muse  into  Italy, 
they  are  certainly  a  failure,  and  we  read  the 
pastorals  of  Theocritus  and  of  Virgil  with  a  rery 
different  degree  of  pleasure.  The  4  th  Eclogue, 
entitled  Pollio,  which  may  have  been  written  in 
40,  after  the  peace  of  Brundusium.  has  nothing  of 
the  pastoral  character  about  it  It  u  allegorica], 
mystical,  half  historical  and  prophetical,  aenig- 
matical,  anything  in  fact  bat  Bucolic  The  lat 
Eclogue  is  Bucolic  in  form  and  in  treatment,  with 
an  historical  basis.  The  2nd  Eclogue,  the  Aleiis, 
is  an  amatory  poem,  with  a  Bucolic  colouring, 
which  indeed  is  the  charaeteristie  of  all  Virgirs 
Kclogoes,  whatever  thsy  nay  be  in  sobstsince. 
The  3rd,  the  5th,  the  7th,  and  the  9th  are  moro 
clearly  modelled  on  the  form  of  the  poems  of  his 
Sicilian  prototype  ;  and  the  8th,  the  Pharma- 
oentria,  is  a  direct  imitation  of  the  original  Greek. 
The  10th,  entitled  Oalloa,  perhaps  written  the 
last  of  all,  is  a  love  poem,  which^  if  written  in 
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elrgiae  Tene,  wonid  be  more  appropriately  called 
an  elegy  than  a  Bucolic. — The  Gtor^ica  or  '^  Agri- 
cultural Poem**  in  4  books  if  a  didactic  poem, 
which  Viiigil  dedicated  to  hit  patron  Mnecenaa. 
He  treats  of  the  cultiTation  of  the  toil  in  the  6nt 
book,  of  ftmX  trees  in  the  second,  of  hones  and 
other  cattle  in  the  third,  and  of  bees  in  the  fourth. 
In  this  poem  Viigil  shows  a  gnat  iraproTement 
both  in  his  taste  and  in  his  versification.  Neither 
\n  the  Oeorgics  nor  elsewhere  has  Vii^gil  the  merit 
of  striking  originality ;  his  chief  merit  consists  in 
the  skilful  handling  of  borrowed  materials.  His 
subject,  which  was  by  no  means  promising,  he 
treated  in  a  manner  both  instructive  and  pleasing ; 
for  he  has  giren  many  useful  remarks  on  agri- 
culture and  diTertified  the  dryness  of  didactic 
poetry  by  numerous  allusions  and  apt  embellish- 
ments, iiA  some  occasional  digressions  without 
wandering  too  far  from  fail  main  matter.  In  the 
first  book  he  enumerates  the  subjects  of  hk  poem, 
among  which  is  the  treatment  of  bees ;  yet  the 
management  of  bees  seems  but  meagre  material 
for  one  fourth  of  the  whole  poem,  and  the  author 
accordingly  had  to  complete  the  fourth  book  with 
matter  somewhat  extraneous — the  long  stoiy  of 
Aristaeus.  The  Georgica  is  the  most  finished 
specimen  of  the  Latin  hexameter  which  we  have ; 
and  the  rude  yigour  of  Lucretius  and  the  anti- 
quated rudeness  of  Eanius  are  here  replaced  by  a 
versification,  which  in  its  kind  cannot  be  sur- 
passed. The  Geoigica  are  also  the  most  original 
poem  of  Viigil,  for  he  found  little  in  the  WoiHa 
and  Days  of  Hesiod  that  could  furnish  him  with 
hints  for  the  treatment  of  his  subject,  and  we  are 
not  aware  diat  there  was  any  work  which  he  oould 
exactly  follow  «s  a  whole.  For  numerous  single 
lines  he  was  iudebted  te  his  extensive  reading  of 
the  Greek  poets.  —  The  .^anetc/,  or  adventures  of 
Aeneas  after  the  fiill  of  Troy,  is  an  epic  poem  on 
the  model  of  the  Hooieric  poems.  It  was  founded 
upon  an  old  Roman  tradition  that  Aeneas  and  hb 
Trojans  settled  in  Italy,  and  were  the  founders 
of  the  Roman  name.  In  the  1st  book  we  have 
the  story  of  Aeneas  being  driven  by  a  itoim  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  being  hospitably  received 
by  Dido  queen  of  Carthage,  to  whom  he  relates 
in  the  episode  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  books  the  iall 
of  Troy  and  his  wanderings.  In  the  4th  book 
the  poet  has  elaborated  the  story  of  the  attach- 
ment of  Dido  and  Aenea^  the  departure  of  Aeneas 
in  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  gods,  and  the  sui- 
cide of  the  Carthaginian  queen.  The  5th  book 
contains  the  visit  to  Sicily,  and  the  6th  the  landing 
of  Aeneas  at.Cumae  in  Italy,  and  his  descent  to 
the  infernal  regions,  when  he  sees  his  father  An- 
chiset,  and  has  a  prophetic  vision  of  the  glorious 
destinies  of  his  nee  and  of  the  future  heroes  of 
Rome.  In  the  first  6  booke  the  adventures  of 
Ulysses  in  the  Odyssey  an  the  model,  and  these 
books  contain  more  variety  of  iaddent  and  situ- 
ation than  those  which  follow.  The  critics  have 
discovered  an  anachronism  in  the  visit  of  Aeneas 
to  Carthage,  which  is  suppoved  not  to  have  beoi 
founded  until  two  centuries  after  the  £r11  of  Troy, 
but  this  is  a  matter  which  we  may  leave  without 
discussion,  or  admit  without  allowing  it  to  be  a 
poetical  defect.  The  Utt  ^  books,  the  history  «f 
the  struggle*  of  Aeneas  in  Italy,  are  fi>nnded  on 
the  model  of  the  battles  of  the  Iliad.  Latinaa, 
the  king  of  the  Latini,  ofTen  the  Trojan  hero  his 
daughter  Lavinia  in  marriage,  who  had  been  b«- 
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trothed  to  Torans,  the  wariike  king  of  the  Rato!*. 
The  contest  is  ended  by  the  death  of  Tbtdbs,  wIm 
fiiUs  by  the  hand  of  Aencaa.     The  fvtoaeB  ef 
Aeneas  and  his  final  settlement  in  Itriy  aiv  ch« 
subject  of  the  Aeneid,  but  the  glories  %A  Roc* 
and  of  the  Julian  house,  to  whiidi  Augustus  be- 
longed, are  indirectly  the  poet^  thessc     In  i&« 
fint  book  the  foundation  of  Alba  Lonpa  is  je-^ 
mised  by  Jupiter  to  Yenua  {Amnd^  L  254),  aai 
the  tmnsfer  of  enpin  from  Alba  to  Rone ;  frxsa 
the  lino  of  Aeneaa  will  descend   the   ^Troju 
Caesa^^  whose  empire  will  «nly  be  United  hj 
the  ocean,  and  whose  ^oiy  by  the  besvena.    Tb< 
futura  rivaby  between  Home  aad  Caiths^pe,  uA 
the  ultimate  triumphs  <A  Rome  are  predicted.   T^« 
poems  abound  in  dlunona  to  the  hiatocy  of  R^af^ : 
and  the  aim  of  the  poet  to  oenfina  and  cmbrll>*> 
the  popdar  tndition  of  the  TWjaa  otigin  ef  t'^^ 
Roman  state,  and  the  descent  of  tke  Jfofii  inm 
Venus,  ia  apparent  all  through  the  pocn.     It  ii  ob- 
jected to  the  Aeneid  that  it  bai  not  ^e  uniCT  of 
con8tmcti<m  either  of  the  Iliad  or  of  the  Odvi^, 
and  that  it  ia  deficient  in  that  antique  eimpbr<-tr 
which  characterises  these  two  poema.     Acness,  vu 
hero,  is  an  insipid  kind  of  personage,  and  a  rasc^ 
superior  interest  is  excited  by  the  aavnge  MeKs- 
tius,  and  also  by  Tnmus,  the  vnliQrtnBnte  ri^a: 
of  Aeneas.     Viigil  imitated  other  poeto  beeoc« 
Homer,  and  he  has  occasionally  bwrowed  frtxa 
them,  especially  fitim  Apolloniaa  of  Rbodca     If 
VirgU^  subject  was  difficult  to   invest  with  ii- 
terest,  that  is  his  apology ;  but  it  cannot  be  dtvicd 
that  many  parts  of  his  poem  are  ancn  ssfuCy  ela- 
borated, and  that  particular  scenca  and  incsdent^ 
an  treated  with  true  poetic  spirit.     The  bistoo-ai 
colouring  which  pervades  it,  and  the  great  anoox-t 
of  anriquarian  learning  which   be  ^a  acsttered 
through  iti  make  the  Aeneid  a  atady  Jar  the  his- 
torian of  Rome.     Viigirs  good  scnae  and  laste  ar- 
always  oonspicnous,  and  make  np  far  the  d^-rt 
of  originality.    As  a  whole,  the  Aeneid  leaves  m 
strong  impresskm,  which  arises  from  the  bet  t^ 
it  is  not  really  a  national  poem,  Kke  the  Iliad  « 
the  Odyasey,  the  monument  of  an  age  of  w^jn 
we  have  no  other  literaiy  monament;   it  is  s 
learned  poem,  the  production  of  an  age  in  whick  :t 
does  net  appear  as  an  embodiment  of  the  natjaol 
feeling,  but  as  a  monument  of  the  talent  and  n- 
duatzy  of  an  individual.    Viigil  has  the  metit  »' 
b^ng  the  beat  of  the  Roman  epic  pocta,  sapnvr 
both  to  Ennins  who  preceded  bim,  and  on  wi^ 
he  levied  contributions,  and  to  Lacan,  Siiias  la.:- 
cut,  and  Valerius  Flaocua,  who  bcJenf  to  a  k:«; 
age.     The  passion  for  rhetorical  dis^y,  win 
cbancterises  all  the  liteatnn  of  Rome,  is  eaa 
less  offensive  in  Virgil  than  in  tboce  who  l^k^r' 
him  in  the  line  of  epic  poetry. — ^The  buger  cdstuu 
of  Vixgil  contain  aome  short  poema,  which  ar- 
attributed  to  him,  and  may  have  been  asMHsg  h^ 
earlier  works.    The  CUnr  or  Gnat  la  a  kini  d 
Bucolic  poem  in  413  hesametera,  often  v«t  cV- 
Bcun;  the  drU,  or  the  mythna  of  S^lk  t^* 
daughter  of  Nisua,  king  of  Megan,  in  54l  hexa- 
meters, baa  been  attributed  te  Cemelias  GalKj 
and  othen;  the  AfofiehuN,  in  12S veiaaa,  the  oasf 
of  a  compound  mess,  ia  a  poem  ia  hriawiiin.  :n 
the  daily  labour  of  a  cultivator,  but  it  oantain* 
only  the  deacription  of  the  laboun  of  tbe  fint  par: 
of  the  day,  which  consist  in  preparing  tbe  Morv- 
tum ;  the  Capo,  in  degiac  verse,  ia  an  invitatica 
by  a  fienule  tavstn  keeper  or  aervaat  atto^itd  u 
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I  Caupona,  to  pMieogsn  to  come  in  and  enjoy 
iieintelvee.  There  an  aUo  14  thort  piocet  in 
rarioua  metiet,  claeeed  nader  the  gencnl  name  of 
i^Uaieeta.  That  addiwaed  "*  Ad  Venerem  **  aho  wb 
hat  the  writer,  wbooTer  be  waa,  had  a  talent  for 
•legiac  poetry.  Of  the  nomewoi  editionaof  Viigil 
he  beet  are  by  Buimaam  Analeidam,  174  €,  4 
oU.  4to.;  by  Heyne,  1767—1775,  Lips.  4toU. 
>vo.,  of  which  th*  4th  edition  contains  important 
iiiprorementa,  by  Wagner,  Lips.  1830,  4  vole« 
ivo. ;  and  by  Forbiger,  Lipeu  1845 — 1846,  8  tola. 
iwo. 

Ylx^/ta^  daughter  of  L.  Viiginint,  a  brave 
renturion,  waa  n  beaatifiil  and  iianooent  girl,  be- 
rothed  to  L.  IciUut.  Her  beauty  excited  the 
list  of  the  deeemvir  AppiuA  Qandiua,  who  got  one 
if  hie  ciie&ta  to  leiie  the  dameel  and  ebum  her  aa 
lis  eUve.  The  ease  waa  broaght  before  the  de- 
remvir  for  decision ;  her  fiienda  begged  him  to 
>ostpone  his  judgment  till  her  iather  ooiJd  be 
etched  from  the  camp,  and  tfiered  to  give  seevity 
or  the  appearance  of  tlie  maiden.  Appisa,  fearing 
i  riot,  agreed  to  let  the  cante  stand  evet  till  the 
lext  day ;  btit  on  the  following  morning  ha  pro- 
lounced  sent^ice,  assigning  Virginia  to  bis  fi-eed- 
luui.  Her  iather,  who  had  come  from  the  camp, 
ic«ing  that  all  hope  was  gone,  pmyed  the  deeemvir 
o  be  allowed  to  speak  one  word  to  the  nurse  in 
lie  dat^hter*s  hearing,  in  order  to  aacertain  whe- 
h«r  she  was  mlly  his  daughter.  The  request  was 
(ranted;  Viiginius  drew  them  both  aside,  and 
natching  op  a  bntcher^s  knife  Iraro  one  of  the 
tails,  plunged  it  in  hia  daughter's  breast,  esdaim* 
..|{,  "*  Then  is  no  way  but  this  t»  keep  thee  lirce.** 
i\  vain  did  Apptus  call  aut  to  ste^  him.  The 
riowd  made  way  for  him ;  and  holding  his  bloody 
ciiife  on  high*  he  rushed  to  tlie  gate  of  the  city, 
uid  hastened  to  the  Reman  camp.  The  leaolt  is 
cnown.  Both  camp  and  city  rose  against  the  d»> 
:^mvir8,  wha  were  deprived  of  their  power,  and  the 
>ld  form  of  government  waa  reetoied.  L.  Viifinius 
A  as  the  first  who  was  elected  tribune,  and  he  has- 
tened to  take  revenge  upon  his  cruel  enemy.  By 
!m8  orders  Appius  was  dragged  to  prison  to  await 
[lit  trial,  and  be  there  put  an  end  to  his  own  life 
in  order  to  avoid  a  more  ignominious  death. 

VirgInU  or  Vargliila  Oaaa,  patrician  and  ple- 
beian. The  patrician  Yixginii  frequently  filled  the 
h.t^hest  honours  of  the  state  during  the  eariy  years 
a(  the  republic.  They  all  bore  the  cognomen  of 
Trkoatmtt  but  lume  of  them  are  of  sufficient  import- 
&nce  to  require  a  sepaimte  notice. 

VirglBiat,  L.,  fother  of  Virginia,  whoae  tragic 
fate  occasiont- d  Uie  downfoll  of  the  deeemvim,  n  c. 

149.      [VlROlNU.] 

VirglnXu  Evfok,  consul  ▲.  d.  68,  and  govenor 
nf  Upper  Germany  at  the  time  of  the  revolt  of 
T  iliui  Vindex  in  Oaul  (68).  The  aoldiera  of 
N'irgioius  wished  to  raise  him  to  the  empire ; 
liut  be  refused  the  honour,  and  marched  against 
Vindex,  who  perished  before  Vesontio.  [  Vindix.] 
After  the  death  of  Neru,  Virginius  supported  the 
ciaioM  of  Oalba,  and  accompanied  him  to  Rome. 
After  Otbo's  death,  the  soldiers  again  attempted 
to  proclaim  Virginius  empeiur,  and  in  consequence 
of  his  rrfusal  of  the  honour,  he  narrowly  escaped 
with  his  life.  Virginius  died  in  the  reign  of 
Ncrva,  in  his  3rd  consulship,  a.  d.  67,  at  83  years 
of  age.  He  was  honoured  with  a  public  funeral, 
nnd  his  panegyric  was  pronounced  by  the  historian 
Tacitus,  who  waa  thin  cooauL     The  joosger 
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Pliny,  of  whom  Virginius  had  been  the  tutor  or 
giwrdian,  also  mentions  him  vrith  praise. 

VbUthw,  a  celebrated  Lusitanian,  is  described 
by  the  Remans  as  originally  a  ahepherd  or  himta- 
man,  and  afterwards  a  robber,  or,  as  he  would  be 
called  in  Spain  in  the  present  day,  a  guerilla  chief. 
His  chaacter  is  drawn  very  fovoursoiy  by  many 
of  the  ancient  writers,  who  celebrate  his  justice  and 
equity,  which  was  particularly  shown  in  the  fiur 
division  of  the  spoils  he  obtained  from  the  enemy. 
Vixiathua  uras  one  of  the  Lusitanians  who  escaped 
the  tieucherous  and  savage  maieacre  of  the  peopW 
by  the  ptocaneul  Qalba  in  b.  c.  160.  [Oalba, 
Nob  S;]  He  was  destined  to  be  the  avenger  of 
his  cottnliy>i  wiungs.  He  effected  a  formidable 
forac,  and  for  sevenl  successive  yearn  he  defeated 
one  Roman  army  after  another.  At  length,  in  140, 
the  proeonsul  Fabius  Servilianns  concluded  u  peace 
with  Viriathns,  in  order  to  save  hie  army,  which 
had  been  endoeed  by  the  Lusitaniana  in  a  moun- 
tain pass,  much  in  the  same  way  as  their  anceaton 
had  been  by  the  Samuitea  at  the  Cuudine  Forks. 
The  treaty  waa  ratified  by  the  aenate ;  but  Ser- 
vilius  Caepio,  who  had  aaooeeded  to  the  *^«""**«4 
of  Fnnher  Spain  in  140,  lenewed  the  war,  and 
shortly  afterwards  procured  the  assassinatian  of 
ViriaUkua  by  bribing  3  of  his  friends. 

THridoMUTM.  L  Or  BrltOBMrtu,  the  leader 
of  the  Gauls,  slain  by  Manellus.  [Mabcsllou, 
No.  1.]  — •S.  Or  ^IrdnmATlia,  a  chieftain  of  the 
Aeduii  whom  Caesar  had  raised  from  a  low  rank 
to  the  highest  honour,  but  who  afterwards  joined 
the  Oauls  in  their  great  revolt  in  n  c  5& 

Yirtni,  the  Rmmu  personification  of  manly 
valour.  She  was  repiesented  with  a  abort  tunic, 
her  right  breast  uncovered,  a  helmet  on  her  head, 
a  spear  in  ber  left  hand,  a  sword  in  the  right,  and 
standing  with  bar  right  foot  on  a  helmet.  A 
temple  of  Virtus  waa  built  by  Maioellus  cloae  to 
one  of  Honor.    [Hokob.] 

Vlioilllatti,  tp.  CmiIvs.    [Camiuk,  No.  I.] 

Yiatttlft  (  VisUtU,  Engl ;  Wmekmi^  Oerm.),  an 
important  river  of  Germany^  forming  the  boundary 
between  Qermanv  and  Sarmatia,  rising  in  the  Her- 
cynia  Silva  and  tailing  into  the  Man  Suevicnm  or 
the  Baltic 

YUmU  (Wessr),  aa  importMt  river  of  Ger- 
many, falltng  into  the  Geiman  Ocean.  Ptolemy 
makea  it  rise  ia  M.  Meliboeus,  because  ihe  Romans 
were  not  acquainted  with  the  southeia  course  of 
the  Weeer  bafow  Minden. 

^taUlu.  L  Ik«  fother  of  the  emperor,  waa  a 
consummate  iUttarer,  and  by  his  aru  he  gained 
promotion.  After  being  consul  in  a.  o.  84«  ha  had 
been  appointed  govemer  of  Syria,  and  had  made 
fovourable  teima  of  peace  with  Artabanua.  But 
all  this  only  exdted  Caligula^s  jealousy,  and  ha 
sent  for  ViteUiua  to  put  him  to  deatk  The 
governor  saved  himself  by  his  abject  humiliation 
and  the  grosa  flattery  which  pleased  and  soft«»ed 
the  savage  tyrant  He  paid  the  like  attentioa  ta 
Claudius  and  Messalina,  and  was  rewarded  b|f 
being  twice  consul  with  CUudius,  and  censor.  «- 
9.  L!,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  brother  of  the 
emperor,  was  ctAisul  in  48.  He  was  put  to  death 
by  the  party  of  Veepasian  on  his  brother*s  fall  ^ 
8.  A.,  Roman  empenft-,  firom  January  2nd  to  De- 
cember 22nd,  A.  D.  69,  was  the  eon  of  No.  1.  Hu 
was  consul  during  the  fimt  6  months  of  48,  and 
hia  brother  Lucius  during  the  6  following 
He  had  Mnm  knowledge  of  Utteit  and 
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queiice.  His  Tices  made  him  a  fiivounte  of  Ti- 
beriuB,,  Caius  Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero,  who 
loaded  him  with  favours.  People  were  much  sur- 
prised when  Galba  chose  such  a  man  to  command 
the  legions  in  Lower  Germany,  for  he  had  no 
military  talent  His  great  talent  was  eating  and 
drinking.  The  soldiers  of  Vitellius  proclaimed 
him  emperor  at  Colonia  Agrippinensis  {Cologne) 
on  the  2nd  of  January,  69.  His  generals  Fabius 
Valens  and  Caecina  marched  into  Italy,  defeated 
Otho*s  troops  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Bedriacum, 
and  thus  secured  for  Vitellius  the  undisputed 
command  of  Italy.  The  soldiers  of  Otho,  after  the 
death  of  the  latter,  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to 
Vitellius.  Vitellius  reached  Rome  in  July.  He 
did  not  disturb  any  person  in  the  enjoyment  of 
what  had  been  given  by  Nero,  Oalba,  and  Otho ; 
nor  did  he  confiscate  any  person^s  property. 
Though  some  of  Otho^s  adherents  were  put  to 
death,  he  let  the  next  of  kin  take  their  property. 
But  though  he  showed  moderation  in  this  part  of 
his  conduct,  he  showed  none  in  his  expenses.  He 
was  a  glutton  and  an  epicure,  and  his  chief  amuse- 
ment was  the  table,  on  which  he  spent  enormous 
sums  of  money.  Meantime  Vespasian,  who  had 
at  first  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Vitellius, 
was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Alexandria  on  the  Ist 
of  July.  Vespasian  was  speedily  recognised  by 
all  the  Eafit ;  and  the  legions  of  Illyricum  under 
Antonius  Primus  entered  the  N.  of  Italy  and  de- 
clared for  Vespasian.  Vitellius  despatched  Cae- 
cina with  a  powerful  force  to  oppose  Primus ;  but 
Caecina  was  not  faithful  to  the  emperor.  Primus 
defeated  the  Vitellians  in  two  battles,  and  after- 
wards took  and  pillaged  the  city  of  Cremona. 
Primus  then  marched  upon  Rome,  and  forced  his 
way  into  the  city,  after  much  fighting.  Vitellius 
was  seized  in  the  palace,  led  through  the  streets 
with  every  circumstance  of  ignominy,  and  dragged 
to  the  Gemoniiie  Sciilae,  where  he  was  killed  with 
repeated  blows.  His  head  was  carried  about 
Rome,  and  his  body  was  dragged  into  the  Tiber; 
but  it  was  afterwards  interred  by  his  wife  Ga- 
lena Fundana.  A  few  days  before  the  death  of 
Vitellius,  the  Capitol  had  been  burnt  in  the  assault 
made  by  his  soldiers  upon  this  building,  where 
Flavins  Sabinus,  the  brother  of  the  emperor 
Vespasian,  had  taken  refuge. 

Yitmviai  Pollio,  M.,  the  author  of  the  cele- 
brated treatise  on  Architecture,  of  whom  we  know 
nothing  except  a  few  fiicts  contained  in  scattered 
passages  of  his  own  work.  He  appears  to  have 
served  as  a  military  engineer  under  Julius  Caesar, 
in  the  African  war,  B.  c.  46,  and  he  was  broken 
down  with  age  when  he  composed  his  work,  which 
is  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Augustus.  (The 
name  of  the  emperor  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
dedication,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was 
Augustus.)  The  object  of  his  work  appears  to 
have  had  reference  to  himself,  as  well  as  to  his 
■abject.  He  professes  bis  intention  to  furnish 
the  emperor  with  a  standard  by  which  to  judge 
of  the  buildings  he  had  already  erected,  as  well 
•s  of  those  which  he  might  afterwards  erect ; 
which  can  have  no  meaning,  unless  he  wished  to 
protest  against  the  style  of  architecture  which  pro- 
filed in  the  buildings  already  erected.  That  this 
"^as  really  his  intention  appears  from  seTeml  other 
•fpunents,  and  especially  from  his  frequent  refer- 
ences to  the  unworthy  means  bv  which  architects 
ODtaioed  wealth  and  favour,  with  which  he  con- 
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tnists  his  own  moderation  and  contentraent  in  h:^ 
more  obscure  position.  In  a  word,  cc^npoLraiivrS- 
unsuccessful  as  an  architect,  for  we  have  xm  \ri.\  :- 
ing  of  his  mentioned  except  the  baailica  at  Facasi, 
he  attempted  to  establish  hia  reputatkin  a&  l 
writer  upon  the  theory  of  ht«  art ;  and  in  tti-*  t* 
has  been  tolerably  succewfii].  Hia  work  u  & 
valuable  compendium  of  those  written  by  cfiir*- 
rous  Greek  architects,  whom  he  mentions  dLitvr 
in  the  preface  to  his  7th  book,  and  by  actne  R^ci  : 
writers  on  architecture.  lu  chief  detects  aie  r* 
brevity,  of  which  Vitmvius  himself  bosists,  sr: 
which  he  often  carries  so  fiir  stf  to  be  uniotrL- 
gible,  and  the  obscurity  of  the  atyle,  ansiia^  Ji 
part  from  the  natural  difficulty  of  technteai  Li> 
guage,  but  in  part  also  from  the  aathor's  wac:  -i 
skill  in  writing,  and  sometimes  from  his  imprrff^n 
comprehension  of  his  Greek  authori tiea.  H  is  « '*  k 
is  entitled  D€  A  rcfiitectura  Libri  JC.  In  the  /T >  << 
Book,  after  the  dedication  to  the  eoiperor,  ar.i  i 
general  description  of  the  science  of  archibecti-r«, 
and  an  account  of  the  proper  education  of  an  srcr- 
tect,  he  treats  of  the  choice  of  a  proper  site  tc:  s 
city,  the  disposition  of  its  plan,  its  fortibcatv^s. 
and  the  several  buildings  within  it.  The  .Vr>-s 
Book  is  on  the  materials  used  in  building.  7.* 
Third  and  Fourth  Bookt  are  devoted  to  tec::  s 
and  the  four  orders  of  architecture  entpiovfn  .<; 
them,  namely,  the  Ionic,  Corinthian,  Done  ar.'i 
Tuscan.  The  Fifth  Book  relates  to  public  mi:  d* 
ings,  the  Sixth  to  private  housea,  and  the  .Vt?k-j 
to  interior  decorationa  The  Kiukth  is  as  ti-f 
subject  of  water ;  the  mode  of  finding-  it ;  it«  d-*- 
ferent  kinds;  and  the  various  modes  of  cMivfTiT-t 
it  for  the  supply  of  cities.  The  Ninth  B^kA  treats 
of  various  kinds  of  sun-dials  and  other  iD9trucr.>-:itf 
for  measuring  time ;  and  the  Temth  of  the  iasc*i  i^r^ 
lued  in  building,  and  of  military  eugines.  E^a 
book  has  a  pretace,  upon  some  matter  moie  car  v* 
connected  with  the  subject;  and  these  prrfu:-i 
are  the  source  of  most  of  our  information  ab>ut  :> 
author.  The  best  editions  of  Vitrnviaa  are  tt  «- 
of  Schneider,  3  vols.  Lips.  1 807,  I SUS,  8>-n. ;  v. 
Stratico,  4  vola,  Udine,  182o— 30,  with  f.^>y 
and  a  Lutioon  Vitrweianum;  and  of  M^s-..^ 
4  vols.,  Rom.  1836,  fol. 

Voc&tes,  a  people  in  Gallia  Aquitanica,  dvt  J- 
ing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tarusatea.  So««:ai£». 
and  £iu8ates,  probably  in  the  modem  Txrjax  •  r 
Teuraan, 

VooetllU  (Bozberp\  a  mountain  in  Gallia  ^- 
gica,  an  eastern  branch  of  the  Jura. 

Vooonliui  8aza.    [Saxa.] 

Yoeontili,  a  powerful  and  important  pecci^  ~ 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  inhabiting  the  S.  £.  r^ar:  r< 
Dauphin^,  and  a  part  of  Provence  between  t^V  L<t>j 
and  the  Durance,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  ih»  A  j(*- 
broges,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Salyes  and  Aib:  -^^  ■ 
Their  cotmtry  contained  large  and  beautiiiil  r^.''~« 
between  the  mountains,  in  which  good  wire  «i« 
grown.  They  were  allowed  by  the  Romaat?  f 
live  under  their  own  laws,  and,  though  m  a  H." 
man  province,  they  were  the  allies  suid  sot  t£« 
subjects  of  Home. 

Vog^sns  or  YotgJSsiu  {Vo9pes\  a  f«nre  ^: 
mountains  in  Gaul  in  the  territory  of  the  Lirir^f^ 
running  parallel  to  the  Rhine,  and  f^pstnt.^.z  > 
basin  from  that  of  the  Mosella.  The  ri\*T*  >- 
quana  {Seim),  Arar  (Sa6iie\  and  the  Mcwr  i 
{AfosflU\  rise  in  these  mountains. 

YoUndam,  a  strong  fortress  in  Armenia  >!«,<?, 


VOLATERRAE. 

tome  days*  journey  W.  of  ArUzata,  mentioned  by 
Tacttui  (^fM.  ziii.  39). 

V&l&tenaa(Volaterrfuiiu:  Fb^oforra),  called  by 
the  Etruftcani  VelAthri,  one  of  tbe  12  cities  of 
the  Etruscan  Confederation,  wot  boilt  on  a  lofty 
hiil,  about  1800  Engliah  feet  above  the  level  of  tbe 
e*>a,  rising  from  a  deep  TaUey,  and  precipitous  on 
every  side.    The  city  was  about  4  or  5  niilet  in 
circuit.     It  was  the  most  N.-ly  city  of  the  Con- 
federation, and  possessed  an  extensive  territory. 
Its  dominions  extended  E.-ward  as  far  as  the  teiv 
ritory  of  Arretium,  whicb  was  50  miles  distant ; 
W.-ward  as  far  as  tbe  Mediterranean,  which  was 
more  than  20  miles  off ;  and  S.-ward  at  least  as 
far  as  Populonia,  which  was  either  a  colony  or  an 
acquisition  of  Volaterrae.     In  consequence  of  poe> 
sesstng  the  2  great  ports  of  Luna  and  Populonia, 
Volateme,  though  so  far  inland,  was  reckoned  as 
one  of  the  powerAil  maritime  cities  of  Etruria.   Vo- 
laterrae is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  5  cities  which, 
acting  independently  of  the  rest  of  Etruria,  deter> 
mined  to  aid  the  Latins  against  Tarquinius  Priscns  ; 
but  its  name  is  rarely  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  Romans,  and  we  have  no  record  of  its  c<mquest 
by  tbe  latter.    Volaterrae,  like  most  of  the  Etrus- 
can cities,  espoused  the  Marian  party  against  Sulla ; 
and  such  was  the  strength  of  its  fortifications,  that 
it  was  not  till  after  a  siege  of  two  years  that  the 
city  fell  into  SuIlaV  hands.   Cicero  speaks  of  Vola- 
terrae as  a  municipium,  and  a  military  colony  was 
founded  in  it  under  the  triumvirate.     It  continued 
tn  be  a  place  of  importance  even  after  the  fiUl  of 
the  Western  Empire ;  and  it  was  for  a  time  the 
residence  of  the  Lombard  kings,  who  fixed  their 
court  here  on  account  of  the  natural  strength  of  the 
site.    Tbe  modem  town  coven  but  a  inuul  portion 
of  the  area  occupied  by  tbe  ancient  city.     It  con- 
tains, however,  several  interesting  Etruscan  remains. 
Of  these  the  most  important,  m  addition  to  the 
ancient  walls,  are  the  family  tomb  of  the  Caednae, 
and  a  double  gateway,  nearly  30  feet  deep,  united 
by  parallel  wslls  of  very  massive  character. 
YoUteiTftiut  Ytdft.    [Vada,  No.  8.] 
YoloM,  a  powerful  Celtic  people  in  Oisllia  Nar- 
bonensis,  divided  into  the  2  tribes  of  the  Volcae 
Tectosages  and  Volcae  Arecomid,  extending  from 
the  Pyrenees  and  the  firontiers  of  Aquitaiiia  along 
the  coast  as  fiur  as  the  Rhone.     They  lived  under 
their  own  laws,  without  being  subject  to  tbe  Ro> 
man  governor  of  the  province,  and  they  also  pos- 
sessed the  Jus  Latil     The  Tectosages  inhabited 
the  western  part  of  the  country  from  tbe  Pyrenees 
as  &r  as  Narbo,  and  the  Arecomici  the  E.  part 
from  Narbo  to  tbe  Rhone.     The  chief  town  of  the 
Tectosages  was  Tojlosa.    A  portion  of  the  Tec- 
tosages lefi  their  native  country  under  Brennus, 
and  were  one  of  the  3  great  tribes  into  which  the 
Galatians  in  Asia  Minor  were  divided.  [Oalatu.] 
Voloatfni  8«diigltiui.    [Sbdioitus.] 
YoUi  or  Ynloi.    L  (Volcientes,  pi. :  Fi^*)*  mi 
inland  city  of  Etruria,  about  18  miles  N.  W.  of 
Tarquinii,  was  about  2  miles  in  circuit,  and  was 
situated  upon  a  hill  of  no  great  elevation.    Of  the 
history  of  this  city  we  know  nothing.     It  is  only 
mentioned  in  the  catalogues  of  thefleognphen,and 
in  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  from  which  we  learn  that 
iu  citiiens,  in  oonjnnction  with  the  Volsinienses, 
were  defeated  by  the  consul  Tik  Coruncanius,  B.C. 
t240.    But  its  extensive  sepulchres,  and  tbe  vast 
treasures  of  ancient  art  which  they  contain,  prove 
that  Void  muit  at  SM  time  have  been  a  powerfnl 
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and  flourishing  city.  These  tombs  were  only 
discovered  in  1828,  and  have  yielded  a  greater 
number  of  works  of  art  than  have  been  discovered 
in  any  other  parts  of  Etruria.*- 2.  (Volcentes, 
Volcentani.  pL  ;  Vallo\  a  town  in  Lucania,  86 
miles  S.  E.  of  Paestum,  on  the  road  to  Buxentum. 
Yolaro  PabUUu.  [Publiliur] 
YologMea,  the  name  of  6  kings  of  Perth ia. 
[AMACBaXXIlI.,  XXVII.,  XXVIII.,  XXIX., 
XXX.] 

Ydlfd,  an  ancient  neople  in  Latium,  but  ori- 
ginally distinct  from  tne  Latins,  dwelt  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  Liris,  and  extended  down  to  the 
Tyrrhene  sea.  Their  hmguage  was  neariy  allied 
to  the  Umbrian.  They  were  from  an  eariy  period 
engaged  in  almost  unceasing  hostilities  with  the 
Romans,  and  were  not  completely  subdued  by  the 
latter  till  b.  c.  338,  from  which  time  they  disappear 
firom  hifttory. 

YdUInli  or  YnldnU  (Volsiniensis :  Bolaem\ 
called  YeUlna  or  Yalnima  by  the  Etruscans,  one 
of  the  most  ancient  and  most  powerful  of  the  12 
cities  of  the  Etruscan  Confederation,  was  situated 
on  a  lofty  hill  on  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  the  Uke 
called  after  it,  Lmu  Yoliiniimria  and  Ynlaiain- 
lia  (Xopo  di  Boisemt).  Volsinii  is  first  mentioned 
in  &  c.  392,  when  its  inhabitants  invaded  the  Ro- 
man territory,  but  were  easily  defeated  by  the 
Romans,  and  were  glad  to  purchase  a  20  years* 
truce  on  humiliating  terms.  The  Volsinientet  alto 
carried  on  war  with  tbe  Romans  in  81 1,  294,  and 
280,  but  were  on  each  occasion  defeated,  and  in  the 
last  of  these  years  appear  to  have  been  finally  sub- 
dued. On  their  filial  subjugation  their  city  was 
rased  to  the  ground  by  the  Romans,  and  its  inha- 
bitants were  compelled  to  settle  on  a  less  defensible 
site  in  the  plain.  The  new  city,  on  which  stands 
the  modern  Bebeao,  also  became  a  place  of  im- 
portance. It  was  the  birth-place  of  Sejanus,  tbe 
favourite  of  Tiberius.  Of  the  ancient  city  there 
are  scared v  any  remains.  It  occupied  the  sum- 
mit of  the  highest  hill,  N.  E.  of  Bolsena,  above  the 
remains  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre.  From  the 
Lacus  Volsiniensis  the  river  Marta  issues  ;  and  the 
Uke  contains  2  beautiful  islands. 

Yoltnrdus,  or  Y«ltanliis,  IU  of  Crotona,  one 
of  Catiline*s  conspirators,  was  sent  by  Ijontulus  to 
accompany  the  amhassadors  of  the  Allobroges  to 
Catiline.  Arrested  along  with  the  ambassadors 
on  the  Malvian  bridge,  and  brought  before  the 
senate  by  Cicero,  Volturdns  turned  inbnner  upon 
obtaining  the  promise  of  pardon. 

Yolnmnla,  wife  of  Coriolanns.  [Coriolanusl  ) 

YolapU,  or  YolaptM,  tbe  personification  of 
sensual  pleasure  among  tbe  Romans,  who  was 
honoured  with  a  temple  near  the  porta  Romanula. 

YoItttHitBl,  son  of  the  emperor  Trebonianus 
Oallns,  upon  whom  his  fiither  conferred  the  title  of 
Caesar  in  a.  n.  251,  and  of  Augustus  in  25SL  He 
vras  slain  along  with  bis  father  in  254.  [OAtLva.] 

L.  YQfiglu  Wftadtmil,  a  jurist,  iras  in  the 
condlinm  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  was  one  of  the 
teachera  of  M.  Aureliua.  Maecianus  wrote  several 
woribs ;  and  there  are  44  excerpts  from  his  writings 
in  the  Digest  AxnaHut^De  AmttPomdenbm^i* 
attributed  to  him,  but  there  is  some  doubt  about  the 
authorship.    It  is  edited  by  Bdcking,  Bonn,  1 83) . 

YSlmt  or  YSUni,  the  reputed  ancestor  of  the 
Valeria  gena,  who  is  said  to  have  settled  at  Rome 
with  Titos  Tatius.  [ValuuObns.] 

YobIom  (  FoaMMo),  a  small  river  in  Pieennm. 
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TSnfinSi,  the  name  of  two  kingf  of  Piriba. 
[Arbacu  XVIII.,  XXII.] 

Yopiieiu,  a  Roman  praenomen,  ngnified  a  tviiH 
child,  who  was  bora  nfiB,  while  the  other  twin 
died  beforo  birth.  Like  many  ether  ancient  Ro- 
man piaenomenf,  it  waa  afterwatdi  naed  aa  a  eog- 
nomen. 

ySfHaewt,  TMlxm,  a  native  of  Syinaua»  and 
one  of  the  6  Seriptorei  Hitloriae  Autfutbu^  floa- 
rifthed  about  a.  o.  300.  Hit  name  i«  prefixed  te 
the  biographiea  of — 1.  Aoreltanns;  SLTaciUii; 
3.  Florianui;  4.  Proboi;  5.  The  foor  tyrantt, 
Firmut,  Satnrninni,  Procalnt,  and  Bonomt ;  6.  Ca- 
rat ;  7.  Nnmerianui ;  8.  Carinnt ;  at  this  point  he 
•topi,  dedaring  that  Diocletian,  and  thooe  who 
follow,  demand  a  more  elevated  atyle  of  comp»> 
sition.     Fof  editions,  aee  Capitolincsl 

Yoagteoi.      [Voonsus.] 

YotKnni  XonUani.    [Montanus.] 

VttloiiiXBe  InsiilM.    [Aboliab  Iksvlas.] 

Yoloiaai,  the  Roman  god  of  fire,  whoae  name 
seems  to  bo  connected  with  /mtg^n^  f^h^^  '^^ 
Jmlmen.  His  wonhip  was  of  eonsiderable  political 
importance  at  Rome,  for  a  temple  is  said  to  have 
been  erected  to  him  dose  by  the  oomitiun  as  early 
AS  the  time  of  Romolus  and  Tatius,  in  which  the 
2  kings  nsed  to  meet  and  settle  the  affiura  of  the 
state,  and  near  which  the  popular  assembly  was 
held.  Tatias  is  reported  to  have  established  the 
worship  of  Vulcan  along  with  that  of  Vesta,  and 
Romulus  to  have  dedicated  to  him  a  quadriga 
after  his  victory  over  the  Fidenatans,  and  to  have 
set  up  a  statue  of  himself  near  the  temple.  Ac- 
cording to  others  the  temple  was  built  by  Romulus 
himself,  who  also  planted  near  it  the  sacred  lotus- 
tree  which  still  existed  in  the  days  of  Pliny. 
These  circumstances,  and  what  is  related  of  the 
lotus-tree,  show  that  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  like 
that  of  Vesta,  was  regarded  as  a  central  point  of  the 
whole  state,  and  hence  it  was  perhaps  not  without 
a  meaning  that  the  temple  of  Concord  was  subse- 
quently built  within  the  same  district  The  most 
ancient  festival  in  honour  of  Vulcan  seems  to  have 
been  the  Fomacalia  or  Furnalia,  Vulcan  being  the 
god  of  furnaces ;  but  his  great  festival  was  oslled 
Yulcanalia,  and  was  celebrated  on  the  23d  of 
August  The  Roman  poets  transfer  all  the  stories 
which  are  related  of  the  Greek  Hephaestus  to  their 
own  Vulcan,  the  two  divinities  having  in  the  coune 
of  time  been  completely  identified.  Respecting 
the  Greek  divinity,  see  Hbphab8TUS. 

Ynlci    [Volcl] 

YnlgientM,  an  Alpine  people  in  GslHa  Narbo- 
nensis,  whose  chief  town  was  Apta  Julia  (Apt), 

YnlsInXL    [VoLbiNa] 

Ynlio,  HaalliUw  L  L.,  consul  b.  a  256  with 
M.  Atilius  Regulus.  He  invaded  Africa  along 
with  his  colleague.  [For  details  see  RBgulitm, 
No.  3.]  Vtilso  returned  to  Itoly  at  the  fiUl  of  the 
year  with  half  of  the  army,  and  obtained  the  ho- 
nour of  a  triumph.  In  250  Vulso  waa  consul  a 
second  time  with  T.  Atilius  Regulus  Setxantts,  and 
with  his  colleague  commenced  the  siege  of  Lily- 
Ineum.— 8.  c£,  curule  aedile  197,  praetor  with 
Sicily  as  his  province  193,  and  consul  189.  He 
was  sent  into  Asia  in  order  to  conclude  the  peace 
'Which  Scipio  Aaiaticus  had  made  with  Antiochus, 
and  to  arrange  the  affivirs  of  Asia.  He  attacked 
and  conquered  the  Gallograeci  or  Galatians  in  Asia 
Mmor  without  waiting  for  any  formal  instructions 
ifom  the  senate.    He  set  out  on  his  return  to  Italy 
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in  188,  bot  in  bis  maieh  tkroogb  Thnce  he  laf- 
fesed  mndi  from  the  attadcs  ef  dM  Thmdsaa,  asd 
kit  a  coasideBBble  part  of  the  bosty  he  bs^  &S* 
tained  in  Asia.  He  reached  Rosse  la  187.  Hn 
tnwnph  waa  a  brilliant  one,  bsrt  his  esBpaign  ^ 
Asia  had  a  pemidens  iaftaenoe  opon  the  nMab  cf 
his  eoontrymen.  He  had  allow«l  hk  snsy  emv 
kind  of  licence,  and  his  gDldien  iatndsced  into 
the  dty  the  luzoriea  of  the  East. 

Yoltor,  a  mouBtaiii  dividiag  Apalia  sad  Ls^ 

cania  near  Vennaia,  is  a  braneb  ef  the  Apams?«. 

I  It  is  oelebnted  by  Horaee  aa  eae  of  die  waa  of 

his  youth.     From  it  the  S.  &  wind  vss  cal^c^ 

Ynltimnif  by  the  Romana. 

YvltnnVBl  {CaM  di  reftanw),  a  tova  is 
Campania,  at  ike  month  of  the  river  Yvltarm^ 
was  origiimlly  a  foftrem  erected  br  the  Rsosss  a 
the  2nd  Punic  war.  At  a  kter  tfane  it  ns  vmk 
a  cdony. 

Y«ltlini«f  ( VcUmrno\  tbe  diief  rivs  in  Cs- 
pania,  rising  in  the  Apetminea  in  SMaainm,  icd 
Ming  into  &  Tyrrhene  sea.  Its  prindpd  sffiaesti 
are  the  Calor  (Cbforv),  Tanunu  (Twmn),  i&d 
Sabatw  (Mofo). 


XaatMfpi  (HaF#i«inyX  wife  of  Soentes^  si 
to  be  a  woman  of  a  peevish  and  qnandsaDe  d^ 
sition. 

Zaathippu  (Bdr^Hravv).  L  Sen  of  .^lipbrn 
and  fritfaer  of  Peridea.  In  &  c.  490,  he  nspesckd 
Miltiades  on  bis  retun  from  his  onsnecenfil  ex- 
pedition against  the  island  of  Psros.  He  m- 
ceeded  Themiatodes  as  commander  of  the  Itbeeisn 
fleet  in  479,  and  commanded  the  Athenisni  it  i^t 
decisive  batUe  of  Mycale.  — 8.  The  ddcrof  t!« 
2  legitimate  sons  of  Pericles,  Paralns  beiaf  tk« 
younger.  For  details,  see  Paralpb.— *■  Tbe 
Lacedaemonian,  who  commanded  the  Carths^psiiin 
against  Regulus.  For  details,  see  RseoLi7\  N«-  ^ 
Xanthippos  spears  to  have  left  Carthage  s  i^ 
time  after  his  victory  over  Rei^uhm 

XanthlU  (Bdjrtfor)  L  A  lyric  poet,  ol4er  tbc 
Stesichoraa,  who  mentioned  him  in  one  at  les^  ^ 
his  poems,  and  who  borrowed  from  hiza  in  vm^J^ 
them.  Xanthus  may  be  phced  about  &c  ^*^- 
No  fragments  of  his  poetry  survive.— t.  Aofl*- 
brated  Lydian  historian,  older  than  Hno^V 
who  flourished  about  b.  &  480.  The  geotunflx^ 
of  the  FotiT  Boob  qf  Lydiam  HUtoff  which  ue 
undents  possessed  under  the  name  of  IxaaifkA 
and  of  which  some  considerable  frsgoieiiti  k^ 
come  down  to  ua,  was  questioned  by  sone  of  ^ 
ancient  grammarians  themselvesi  There  hsi  b<« 
considerable  controversy  Rspecting  the  geosiiNS^ 
of  this  work  among  modem  scholvs.  It  is  ceiwa 
that  much  of  the  matter  in  the  extant  fiagmesB  i> 
spurious  ;  and  the  probabilit  j  appears  to  be  i^^ 
the  woric  from  which  they  are  taken  if  tk^ 
dnction  of  an  Alexandrian  gismmarim,  fcosM 
upon  the  genuine  work  of  Xanthus. 

Zanthns  (Hdvtfor),  rivets.  1.  [ScAiuyDU  J 
—2.  (Eehen  Cftoi),  the  chief  river  of  LT0.n^ 
in  M.  Taurus,  on  the  borden  of  Pisidiasiid  Lroa. 
and  flows  S.  through  Lycia,  between  K.  Ctt^ 
and  M.  Hassieytua,  in  a  large  plaia  csll^  ^ 
Plain  of  Xantbns  (t^  Bd*«MF  «««ler),  fcUiM  «| 
last  into  the  Meditemnean  Sea,  a  littk  IV.  «| 
Pataro.  Though  not  a  krge  river,  it »  ntngsU* 
for  a  considerable  part  of  ita  caorse. 
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Xantknt  (BiyAvt :  Hi»6iof,  Xanthios :  Cfumi^ 
\a.\  the  most  fiunMU  eitj  of  Lycia,  itood  on  the 
iV.  bank  of  the  river  of  the  Huiie  nane,  60  atadia 
rom  ito  mouth.  Twice  in  the  eouna  of  ita  history 
t  tutuined  tiefei,  whieh  tefminated  in  the  lelf- 
lettnictioo  of  the  inhabitanta  with  thoir  prraerty, 
irst  against  the  Peratana  under  Harpagui,  and  long 
ifterwardft  against  the  Romans  under  Bmtua  Tho 
ity  was  never  restored  after  its  deatmetion  on  the 
au«>r  occasion.  Xanthus  was  rich  in  temples  and 
ornbs,  and  other  monumenta  of  a  moat  interesting 
tisnicier  of  art  Among  its  templet  the  most 
clebrated  wers  those  of  Sarpodon  and  of  the 
[^ycian  Apollo;  besides  which  there  was  a  ro- 
•owncd  aanctaarj  of  Latona  (rh  Ai|rdoy)»  near 
he  river  Xanthu%  10  atadia  fraoi  ita  moutht  and 
<o  stadia  from  the  citj.  The  aplendid  ruina  of 
>LRnthua  have  receatly  been  thoreugUy  explored 
>y  Sir  C.  Fellowea  and  hia  coadjutors,  and  several 
infKirtant  remains  of  its  works  of  art  are  now  ez> 
ilbited  in  the  Britbh  Museum  mder  the  name  of 
the  Xanthian  Marbles. 

Xtearohu  {fUva^^s),  L  Son  of  Sophron, 
uid,  like  hia  father,  a  celehmted  writer  of  mimes, 
(ie  flouriahed  during  the  Rhegian  War  (b.  & 
^!^1)— 389),  at  the  court  of  Dionysina.^-2.  An 
Atlienian  comic  poet  of  the  Middle  Corned  j,  who 
lived  as  late  as  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great ~ 
3.  ( )f  Seleucia  in  Cilicia,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher 
^nd  grammarian^  in  the  time  of  Strobo,  who  heard 
tiim.  He  taught  first  at  Alexandria,  afterwards  at 
Athens,  and  last  at  Rome,  where  he  enjoyed  the 
ft  ieiidship  of  Augustus. 

XenXidaa  (RertdBirt),  a  Corinthian,  who  be- 
came the  pttithaaer  of  Diogenea  tlie  Cynic,  when 
lie  was  taken  bj  piratea  and  add  aa  a  alave. 

Xeaippa  (prsb.  UrQiippa)^  a  city  of  Sogdiana, 
mentioned  by  Curtiua. 

XI&6elM  (B«ro«Ai|f).  1.  An  Athenian  tragic 
poet,  ton  of  Caicinua,  who  waa  alao  a  tragic  poet, 
r&nd  a  contemporary  of  Ariatophanea,  who  attache 
)iim  on  aeveiid  occaaiona.  Hia  poetry  seems  to 
hare  been  indiiForent,  and  to  have  resembled  the 
w(ir-«e  parts  of  Euripides ;  but  he  obtained  a  victory 
r>\  er  KaHpides,  &  c  41 5.  There  was  another  traffic 
J  'H>t  of  the  name  of  Xeuocles,  a  grandson  of  tlie 
)»recedtnir,  of  whom  no  particulars  are  recorded. 
^9.  An  Athenian  architect,  of  the  demos  of 
('h'dargos,  was  one  of  the  architects  who  superin> 
t ••Tided  the  erection  of  the  temple  of  Demeter,  at 
hif'tijiit,  in  the  time  of  Pericles^ 

Xaatoitti  ( Rs Map^nrv).  1  The  philosopher, 
WA4  a  native  of  Chalcedon.  He  was  bom  n.  c. 
.'.MO,  Hid  died  314  at  the  1^  of  82.  He  attached 
b:m»e]f  first  to  Aeschines  the  Socratic,  and  after- 
wards, while  still  a  youth,  to  PUto,  whom  he 
;tr(  ompanicd  to  Syracuae.  After  the  diwth  of 
i  Ma  to  he  betook  himaelf,  with  Aristotle,  to  Her- 
nitaft,  tyraat  of  Atamens ;  and,  after  hia  return  to 
Athens,  he  waa  repeatedly  sent  on  embassies  to 
i'hilip  of  Macedonia,  and  at  a  later  time  to 
Ant) pater  during  the  Lunian  war.  He  is  said 
to  have  wanted  quick  apprehension  and  natusal 
;rnice ;  but  these  defects  were  more  than  compen- 
sated by  persevering  industry,  pure  benevolence, 
freedom  from  all  selfishness,  and  a  moral  eamest- 
),e«s  which  obtained  for  him  the  esteem  and  conft- 
droce  of  the  Athenians  of  his  own  age.  Yet  he 
\n  naid  to  have  expericneed  the  fickleness  of  popular 
favour,  and  being  too  poor  to  pay  the  protection- 
HI  'Dey  (ficroUrioir),  to  havu  bc«&  Mvcd  only  by 
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the  courage  of  tha  omtor  Lycoi|pis.  He  became 
president  of  the  Academy  even  before  the  death 
of  Speusippus,  who  uras  bowed  down  by  sickness, 
and  he  occupied  that  post  for  25  years.  —  The 
importance  of  Xenocmtes  is  shown  by  the  fiict 
that  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  wrote  upon  his 
doctrines,  and  that  Panaetius  and  Cicero  entertained 
a  high  regard  for  him.  Of  his  numerous  works 
only  the  titles  have  some  down  to  us.-*!.  A 
physician  of  Aphrodisias  in  Cilicia,  lived  about 
the  middle  of  the  1st  centniy  after  Christ  Be- 
sides some  short  fragments  of  nis  writings  there  is 
extant  a  little  essay  by  him,  entitled  IIs^  r^r  iaeh 
^w  ^rMpsfr  T^o^,  **  Do  Alimento  ex  Aqua^ 
tilibus,**  which  is  an  interesting  rceoid  of  the 
state  of  Natural  History  at  the  time  in  which  he 
lived.  Edited  by  Frani,  1774,  Ltpa.,  and  by 
Corey,  1794,  Neap.,  and  1814,  Parisi  — S.  A 
statuaiy  of  the  school  of  Lysippus,  waa  the  pupil 
either  of  Tisicntes-  or  of  Bnthyontes.  He  also 
wrote  works  upon  the  art  He  fionriahed  about 
B.  c.  260. 

Zia6eiitas  (Rsri^prrot),  of  Locri  Episephyrit, 
in  Lower  Italy,  a  musician  and  lyric  poet  was'one 
of  the  leaden  of  the  second  school  of  Uorian  music, 
which  was  founded  by  Thaletaa,  and  was  a  com- 
poser of  Paeans. 

Xamftphlnet  (BsMfdn}*),  a  celebrated  philo- 
sopher, waa  a  native  of  Colophon,  and  fiottrished 
between  &  r.  540  and  500.  He  waa  a  poet  aa 
well  aa  a  philosopher,  and  considereble  frai^nients 
have  come  down  to  us  of  his  elegies,  and  of  a 
didactic  poem  **  On  Nature.**  According  to  the 
fragmenU  of  one  of  his  elegies,  he  had  left  his 
native  land  at  the  age  of  25,  and  had  already 
lived  67  yean  in  Hellaa,  when,  at  the  age  of  92, 
he  comp(Med  that  elegy.  He  quitted  Colophon  aa 
a  fugitive  or  exile,  and  must  have  lived  some  time 
at  Elea  (Velia)  in  Italy,  as  he  is  mentioned  as  the 
founder  of  the  Eleatic  school  of  philosophy.  He 
sung  in  one  of  his  poems  of  the  foundation  of 
Veiia.  Xenophanes  waa  usually  regarded  in  an- 
tiquity as  the  originator  of  the  Eleatio  doctrine  of 
the  oneness  of  the  univene.  The  Deity  was  in 
his  view  the  animating  power  of  the  univerw^ 
which  is  expressed  by  Aristotle  in  the  words,  thai, 
directing  his  glance  on  the  u'hole  universe,  Xeno- 
phanes said,  **  God  is  the  One.** 

XfoSpUn  (Bvro^).  L  The  Athenian,  waa 
the  son  of  Oryllus,  and  a  native  of  the  demus 
Erehla.  The  time  of  his  birth  is  not  known,  but 
it  is  approximated  to  by  the  fisct  that  Xenophon 
fell  from  his  horM  in  the  flight  after  the  battle  of 
Delium,  and  was  taken  up  by  Socntes,  the  philo- 
sopher, on  his  shoulden  and  carried  a  distance  of 
several  stadia.  The  battle  of  Delium  was  fought 
a  c  424  between  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians, 
and  Xenophon  therefore  could  not  well  have  been 
bom  after  444.  The  time  of  his  death  also  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  ancient  writer.  Luctan  says 
that  he  attained  to  above  the  age  of  90,  and 
Xenophon  himself  mentions  the  assassination  of 
Alexander  of  Pherae,  which  happened  in  357. 
Between  424  and  357,  there  is  a  period  of  67 
years,  and  thus  we  have  evidence  of  Xenophon 
being  alive  nearly  70  yean  after  Socntes  saved 
his  lifc  at  Delium.  Xenophon  is  said  to  havo 
been  a  pupil  of  Secretes  at  an  early  age,  which  is 
consistent  with  the  intimacy  which  might  have 
arisen  from  Socntes  saving  his  lifeu  The  moat 
memorable  event  in  XeDophon*s  life  is  hia  con- 
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bectiMi  with  tbc  Greek  amy;  whieh  iwrrhw! 
under  Cynu  against  Artazerzca  in  401.  Xen»> 
pbon  himtelf  mentions  (Amab.  iiL  1 )  the  dicmn- 
stances  under  which  he  joined  this  army.  Proxeooa, 
a  friend  of  Xenophon,  was  already  with  Cjnu, 
and  lie  inrited  Xenophon  to  come  to  Saidis,  and 

Promised  to  introdnoe  him  to  the  Fenian  prince, 
[eiiopbon  consnlted  his  master  Sociatea,  who  ad- 
Tised  him  to  eoosolt  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  for  it 
was  gather  a  hacardona  matter  for  him  to  enter  the 
aerrice  of  Cyrus,  who  was  considered  to  he  the 
firiend  ef  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  enemy  of 
Athens.     Xenophon  went  to  Delphi,  hut  he  did 
not  ask  the  god  whether  he  should  go  or  not :  he 
probably  had  made  up  his  mind.    He  merely  asked 
to  what  gods  he  should  sacri6ce  in  order  that  he 
might  be  successful  in  his  intended  enterprise. 
Socrates  was  not  satisfied  with  his  pnpil^s  mode  of 
consulting  the  onule,  but  as  he  had  got  an  answer, 
he  told  him  to  go  ;  and  Xenophon  went  to  Sardis, 
which  Cyrus  was  just  about  to  leave.    He  aeram- 
panieU  Cyrus  mto  Upper  Asia.     In  the  battle  of 
Cunaxa,  Cyrus  lost  his  Ufe,  his  barbarian  troops 
were  dispersed,  and  the  Greeks  were  left  alone  on 
the  wide  plains  between  the  Tigris  and  the  £n> 
phrntes.     It  was  after  the  treacherous  massacre  of 
ClfArchus  and  other  of  the  Greek  oommandert  by 
tbe  Peraian  satrap  Tissaphemes,  that  Xenophon 
oiime  forward.     He  had  held  no  command  in  the 
onny  of  Cyrus,  nor  had  he  in  (act  serred  as  a 
soldier.     Ho  was  now  elected  one  of  the  generals, 
and  took  the  principal  part  in  conducting  the 
Greeks  in  their  memorable  retreat  along  the  Tigris 
over  the  high  table  huids  of  Armenia  to  Trapezus 
(Trebixond),  on  the  Black  Sea.     From  Trapezus 
tbe  troops  were  conducted  to  Chrysopolis,  which  is 
opposite  to  Byaaatium.    The  Greeks  were  in  great 
distress,  and  some  of  them  under  Xenophon  en- 
tered the  service  of  Seuthes,  king  of  Thrace.    As 
the  Lacedaemonians  under  Thimbron  were  now  at 
war  with  Tissapheraes  and  Phamabaiua,  Xeno- 
phon and  his  troops  were  invited  to  join  the  army 
of  Thimbron,  and  Xenophon  led  them  back  out  of 
Asia  to  join  Thimbron  S99.    Xenophon,  who  was 
very  poor,  made  an  expedition  into  the  plain  of  the 
Caicus  with  his  troops  before  they  joined  Thimbron,  to 
plunder  the  house  and  property  of  a  Penian  named 
Asidates.    The  Persian,  with  his  women,  children, 
and  all  his  moTeables  was  seiied;  and  Xenophon,  by 
this  robbery,  replenished  his  empty  pockets  (^1106. 
vii.  8.  23).   He  tells  the  story  himself  as  if  he  were 
not  ashamed  of  it.     Socmtea  was  put  to  death  in 
399,  and  it  seems  probable  that  Xenophon  was 
banished  either  shortly  before  or  shortly  aftw  that 
event.     Xenophon  was  not  banished  at  the  time 
when  he  was  leading  the  troops  back  to  Thimbron 
{Amtb.  vii.  7.  57),  but  his  expression  rather  seems 
to  imply  that  his  banishment  must  have  followed 
soon  after.     It  is  not  certain  what  he  was  doing 
after  the  troops  joined  Thimbron.    As  we  know 
nothing  of  his  movements,  the  conclusion  ought  to 
W  that  he  sUyed  in  Asia,  and  probably  wiUi 
Thimbron  and  his  sncceesor  Deicyllidaa.    Ageoi- 
la«is,  Xhf  Spartan  king,  was  commanding  the  Lace- 
daeiHoniait  forces  in  Asiaaoainst  the  Pei«aas  in  396, 
and  Xenophon  was  with  him  at  least  daring  part 
«f  the  campaign.     When  Agwbiui  was  readied 
(^94  >,  Xenophon  aocomaanied  him  ;  and  he  wag 
«Hi  th<^  side  of  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  bstttle 
^hw^h  they  fi>nght  at  Coioim*  ^394)  against  the 
AlheniattK    It  seems  that  he  went  to  SpMta  with 
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ef  Ertdas,  hot  it  2 
h  the  hattkef  Ma- 
tinea,  which  was  fcocht  3C2»  tke  Spartni  aad  t» 
Athenians  were    opipoaed  to  the  Thehm,  <^ 
Xenophon^  2  sons,  Giyflbs  and  Diodons,  &cf-. 
on  the  side  of  the  aOiea.     Oryfios  fell  is  theus* 
battle  in  which  EpamnMadaa  lost  his  life.   !:<:; 
is  no  evideaoe  that  Xenophon  ever  retanfd  y 
Athens.     He  is  said  to  have  retired  to  CVrri 
after  his  expulsion  from  SdOns,  and  s«  w  kr  v 
nothing  more,  we  aasome  that  he  died  tboe.  T'' 
HippareUema  was  written  after  the  rppnl  «^  ^ 
decree  of  banishment,  and  the  treatise  ^  vtt 
revenues  of  Athens.     The  events  slkded  ts  3 
the  Epilogns  to  the  Cyrqpoedia  (riii  &  4)  sb«« 
that  the  Epilogns  at  least  was  written  after  3^:. 
The  time  of  his  death  may  have  been  s  fev  raci 
later.    The  following  is  a  list  of  Xeaopbooi rvb. 
1.  The  Anabasis  ('A»i£«a0^cf)  or  the  Hittorv  of  ^^ 
Expedition  of  the  Younger  C^rras,  and  of  ike  reaws 
of  tbe  Greeks,  who  fomied  part  of  his  sroy.  It  ^ 
divided  into  7  books.    This  work  has  immstti^ 
Xenophon^s  name.     It  ia  a  dear  and  pleiaiBe  ^r* 
ntive,  written  in  a  sunplo  style,  free  6as  i&c^ 
tion  ;  and  it  gives  a  great  deal  of  cnrism  inte- 
tion  on  the  country  which  was  bavened  \sj  ^ 
retreating  Greeks,  and  on   tbe  msBoen  ti  ^ 
people.     It  was  the  first  work  which  vt^f  ^ 
Greeks  acquainted  with  some  poitioos  of  the  P^ 
sian  empire,  and  it  showed  the  weskBcai  «f  ^ 
extensive  monarehy.     The  skicmishei  of  the  i^ 
treating  Greeks  vrith  their  enemies  and  the  \»si« 
with  some  of  the  barbarian  tribes  are  i»(  *^ 
evenU  as  elevate  the  work  to  the  chsiaeter J^' 
military  history^  nor  can  it  as  such  he  cm^ 
vrith  Caesar*b  Commentaries.     2.  The  /f<i<i^* 
CEXAqmjcd)  of  Xenophon  are  divided  ioto  7  hMK 
and  comprehend  tbe  space  of  48  years,  fros  ^ 
time  when  the  history  of  Thneydides  cad*  [Tj^ 
CTBiDKs]  to  the  battle  of  Mantines,  3^-  ^ 
HMadoa  is  gencnlly  a  dry  nsirstive  ef  e<«^ 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  treatment  of  ^ 
which  gives  a  special  interest  to  the  wocfc.   ^'^ 
events  of  importance  are  briefly  treated,  hst  s^' 
striking  incidents  are  presented  with  seat  ^"^ 
cularity.    3.  The  C^repoedfa  (KefsnM)  c; 
books,  is  a  kind  of  political  ronaaee,  the  te^  - 
which  is  the  history  of  Cyns.  the  fcaader  d  m 
Persian  monarehy.     It  shows  how  dtiKBi  «*  * 
be  made  virtnona  and  hnve ;  and  Cyn*  *  ^ 
model  of  n  wise  and  good  ralcr.    Asshi^^^ 
has  BO  aathority  at  all.     Xeasohsa  sdaH  ^ 
na  to  Cym  and  dK  cUtf  e<ci><>  "^ 
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k  U  reign,  without  any  intention  of  lubjecting  them 
CI  a  critical  examination  ;  nor  hare  we  anj  reason 

0  suppose  that  his  picture  of  Penian  morals  and 
'ersian  discipline  is  any  thing  more  than  a  fiction. 
<enopfaoii*s  object  was  to  represent  what  a  state 
night  be,  and  he  placed  the  scene  of  his  fiction  &r 

noagh  off  to  give  it  the  colour  of  possibility.  His 
>  Tirn  philosophical  notions  and  the  usages  of  Sparta 
vere  the  real  materials  out  of  which  he  constructed 

1  is  political  system.    The  Cjfropaedia  is  evidence 

-  iiough  that  Xenophon  did  not  like  the  political 

onstitution  of  his  own  country,  and  that  a  well- 

»rdered  monarchy  or  kingdom  appeared  to  him 

« referable  to  a  democracy  like  Athens.    4.  The 

-tpesilama  (*A7i}orlAaot)  is  a  panegyric  on  Agesi- 

iius  II.,  king  of  Sparta,  the  friend  of  Xenophon. 

>.  The  HiftparddeuM  {*lTwa(fxu^ii)  it  a  treatise  on 

;he  duties  of  a  commander  of  caTaby,  and  it  con- 

uuTka   many  military  precepts.      6.  The  Db  Re 

Fj^tMCstri^  a  treatise  on  the  Horse  ('Imic^),  was 

n  ritten  after  the  HipparMeut^  to  which  treatise 

h  *i  refers  at  the  end  of  the  treatise  on  the  Hone. 

rbe  treatise  is  not  limited  to  horsemanship,  as 

ref^ards  the  rider:  it  shows  how  a  man  is  to  avoid 

Ueing  cheated  in  buying  a  horse,  how  a  hone  is  to 

im    trained,  and    the    like.     7.  The   Cynepetiau 

[  Ki,anrYrruc6s)  is  a  treatise  on  hunting ;  and  on 

tht;  dog,  and  the  breeding  and  training  of  dogs ;  on 

t  r^e  various  kinds  of  game,  and  the  mode  of  taking 

t  heoi.     It  is  a  treatise  written  by  a  genuine  sports* 

I  nun,  who  loved  the  exercise  and  the  excitement  of 

the  chase ;  and  it  may  be  read  with  delight  by  any 

hportsman  who  deserves  the  name.      8,  9.  The 

Itfipvhtiaa  Laeedaemomorum  and  RespMica  Atke- 

n  KTXMitiN,  the  2  treatises  on  the  Spartan  and  Athenian 

states   (Aa«f8o4/woyi»r   IIoAiTfia,   and   *A^ra/wr 

rioAiTfia),  were  not  always  recognised  as  genuine 

vrurks  of  Xenophon,  even  by  the  ancients.    They 

joM,  however,  under    his    name,  and  there  is 

nothing  in  the  internal  evidence  that  appean  to 

throw  any  doubt  on  the  authorship.    The  writer 

clearly  prtfen  Spartan  to  Athenian  institutions. 

1 U.  The  IM  Veetigalibu$^  a  treatise  on  the  Revenues 

of  Athens  (II^poi  ^  vtpl  npoa69vp)  is  designed  to 

show  how  the  public  revenue  of  Athens  may  be 

improved.     11.  The  Memorabilia  of  Socrates,  in  4 

Imukt  (*AiroM*ilM<»'fVfiaTa  ^Mtpdrovs%  was  written 

by  Xenophon  to  defend  the  memory  of  his  master 

asainit  the  charge  of  irreligion  and  of  corrupting 

the  Athenian  youth.    Socrates  is  represented  as 

holding  a  series  of  conversations,  in   which  he 

devclopes  and  inculcates  moral  doctrines  in  his 

peculutf  fiuhion.     It  is  entirely  a  practical  work, 

such  as  ws  might  expect  from  the  practical  nature 

of  Xenophon*s  mind,  and  it  professes  to  exhibit 

Socrates  as  he  taught     It  is  true  that  it  may 

exhibit  only  one  side  of  the  Socratic  argtunenta- 

tion,  and  that  it  does  not  deal  in  those  subtleties 

and  verbal  disputes  which  occupy  so  large  a  space 

ill  some  of  Platens  dialogues.     Xenophon  was  a 

hearer  of  Socrates,  an  admirer  of  his  master,  and 

anxious  to  defend    his   memory.     The  charges 

affainst  Sociates  for  which  he  suffered  were,  that 

**  Socrates  was  guilty  of  not  believing  in  the  gods 

which  the  state  believed  in,  and  in  introducing 

other  new  daemons  (3ai/i^ria) :  he  was  also  guilty 

of  conupting  the  youth.**    Xenophon  replies  to 

these  two  charges  specifically  ;  and  he  then  goes 

on  to  show  what  Socrates*  mode  of  life  was.    The 

whole  treatise  is  intended  to  be  on  answer  to  the 

charge  for  which  Socxmtei  was  executed,  ood  it  is, 
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therefore,  in  its  nature,  not  intended  to  be  a  com- 
plete exhibition  of  Socrates.  That  it  is  a  genuine 
picture  of  the  man,  is  indisputable,  and  it  is  the 
mMt  valuable  memorial  that  we  have  of  the  prac- 
tical philosophy  of  Socrates.  12.  The  Apologjf 
of  Socratee  (*AroAo7{a  2«»irpdrovf  w^y^t  r<nn 
liKcurrdi)  is  a  short  speech,  containing  the  reasons 
which  induced  Socrates  to  prefer  death  to  life.  It 
is  not  a  fint-rate  performance  ;  and  is  considered 
by  some  critics  not  to  have  been  written  by  Xeno- 
phon. 1 3.  The  Sjfmpotium  ( ^vfiw6trtop)^  or  Banquet 
of  Philosophen,  in  which  Xenophon  ddineates  the 
character  of  Socrates.  The  speskers  are  supposed 
to  meet  at  the  house  of  Callias,  a  rich  Athenian,  at 
the  celebration  of  the  great  Panathenaea.  Socrates 
and  others  are  the  speakers.  The  piece  is  in- 
teresting as  a  picture  of  an  Athenian  drinking 
party,  and  of  the  amusement  and  conversation  with 
which  it  was  diversified.  The  nature  of  love  and 
friendship  is  discussed.  14.  The  Hiero  {'Up^  4) 
TvpavtriKOt)  is  a  dialogue  between  king  Hiero  and 
Simonidee,  in  which  the  king  speaks  of  the  dangers 
and  difficulties  incident  to  an  exalted  station,  and 
the  superior  happiness  of  a  private  man.  The  poet, 
on  the  other  hand,  enumerates  the  advantages 
which  the  poMession  of  power  gives,  and  the  means 
which  it  onen  of  obliging  and  doing  services.  15. 
The  Oaxmomietu  {OUowtuitis)  is  a  dialogue  be- 
tween Socrates  and  Critobulus,  in  which  Socrates 
gives  instruction  in  the  art  called  Oeconomic, 
which  relates  to  the  administration  of  a  household 
and  of  a  man*s  property.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
treatises  of  Xenophon.  —  All  antiquity  and  all 
modem  writen  agree  in  allowing  Xenophon  great 
merit  as  a  writer  of  a  plain,  simple,  penpicuous, 
and  unaffected  st^le.  His  mind  was  not  adapted 
for  pure  philosophical  speculation :  he  looked  to  the 
practical  in  all  things  ;  and  the  basis  of  his  philo- 
sophy was  a  strong  belief  in  a  divine  mediation  in 
the  government  of  the  world.  The  best  edition  of 
Xenophon*s  complete  works  is  by  Schneider,  Ltps. 
181  A,  6  vola  8vo.  — 8.  The  Ephesian,  the  author 
of  a  romance,  still  extant,  entitled  Bphenaea^  or 
the  Loves  of  Anthia  and  Abrocomas  (*E^<ri«d^ 
rk  Kvrk  *ky9iu»  irol  'AfpoicJ/4iyr).  The  stvie  of 
the  work  is  simple,  and  the  stery  is  conducted 
without  confusion,  notwithstanding  the  number  of 
personages  introduced.  The  adventures  are  of  a 
very  improbable  kmd.  The  age  when  Xenophon 
Kved  is  uncertain.  He  is  probably  the  oldest  of 
the  Greek  romance  writers.  The  best  editions  of 
his  work  are  by  Peerlkamp,  Harlem,  1818,  and  by 
Passow,  Lips.  1833. 

Z«rxei  {nipintX  L  King  of  Penia  b.  r,  485— 
465.  The  name  is  said  by  Herodotus  (vi.  98)  to 
signify  the  warrior,  but  it  is  probably  the  same 
word  as  the  Zend  h$iUkra  and  the  Sanscrit  kakatra^ 
**a  king.**  Xerxes  was  the  son  of  Daritu  and 
Atessa.  Darius  was  married  twice.  By  his  fint 
wife,  the  daughter  of  Oobtyaa,  he  had  3  children 
before  he  was  raised  to  the  throne  ;  and  by  his 
second  wife,  Atossa,  the  daughter  of  Cvrus,  he  had 
4  children  after  he  hod  become  king.  Artabssanes, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  former  marriage,  and  Xerxes, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  latter,  each  laid  cUim  to  the 
snocession ;  but  Darius  decided  in  favour  of 
Xerxes,  no  doubt  through  the  influence  of  his 
mother  Atossa,  who  completely  ruled  Darius. 
Xerxes  succeeded  his  fisther  at  the  beginning  of 
485.  Darius  had  died  in  the  midst  of  his  pre- 
pontiona  against  Oraece,  which  bod  been  inter- 
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ruptod  bf  the  nrolt  of  the  Egyptiazu.  Th«  finl 
care  of  Xcrzee  wae  to  reduce  the  latter  people  to 
ftvbjectioik  He  uoordinglj  inyaded  Egypt  at  the 
beginning  of  the  3d  year  of  hit  reign  (b.  c.  484X 
compelled  the  people  again  to  aubmit  to  the  Pei- 
aian  yoke,  and  then  retnmed  to  Pereia,  leaving  hia 
brother  Achaemeoei  goTemor  of  Egypt  The 
next  4  yeara  wen  devoted  to  preparatiooa  for  the 
invaaion  of  Greece.  In  the  apriog  of  480  he  let 
out  from  Sardia  on  kta  memorable  expedition 
againat  Greece.  He  croaaed  the  Helleapont  by  a 
bridge  of  boata,  and  continned  hia  march  through 
the  Thracian  Cheraoneae  till  he  reached  the  plain 
of  DoriiCtta,  which  ia  traveraed  by  the  river  Hebnis. 
Here  be  retolved  to  number  both  hia  land  and  naval 
foroea.  Herodotna  haa  left  ua  a  moat  minute  and 
intereiting  catalogue  of  the  nationa  oompriting  thia 
mighiy  army  with  their  varioua  military  equip* 
Dients  and  different  modea  of  fighting.  The  Innd 
force^  contained  46  nationa.  (Herod,  vii.  61, 
foil.)  In  hia  march  through  Thrace  and  Mace- 
donia, Xerxea  received  a  atill  further  accesaion 
of  atrength ;  and  when  he  reached  ThermopylM 
the  land  and  aea  foreet  amounted  to  2,641,610 
fighting  men.  Thia  doea  not  include  the  at> 
tendanta,  the  alavea,  the  crewa  of  the  piovtaion 
ahipa,  &c,  which  according  to  the  anppoaition  of 
Herodotua  were  more  in  number  than  the  fight- 
ing men  ;  but  auppoaing  them  to  have  been  equal, 
the  total  number  of  male  peraona  who  accompanied 
Xerxea  to  Thermopylae  reach  the  aatounding  figure 
of  5,283.220  !  Such  a  vaat  number  muat  be  die- 
niwed  aa  inciedible ;  but,  coaaidering  that  thia 
army  waa  the  reault  of  a  maximum  of  tfhst 
throughout  the  empire,  and  that  proviaiona  had 
been  collected  for  3  yeara  before  along  the  line  of 
march,  we  may  well  believe  that  the  numbers  of 
Xerxea  were  greater  than  were  ever  aaaemUed  in 
ancient  timea,  or  perhapa  at  any  known  epoch  of 
hittory.  After  the  review  of  Doriacua  Xerxea 
continued  hia  march  through  Thrace.  On  reaching 
Acanthus,  near  the  iathmns  of  Athoa,  Xerxea  left 
bis  fleet,  which  received  orders  to  sail  through  the 
canal  that  had  been  previoualy  dug  acroaa  the 
isthmua — and  of  which  the  remaina  are  still  visible 
[Athos] — and  await  hia  arrival  at  Thenae,  after- 
wards called  Thestalonica.  After  joining  hia  fleet 
at  Thenne,  Xerxea  marched  thrtwigh  lHaoedonia 
and  Thessaly  without  meeting  with  any  opposition 
till  he  reached  Thermopylae.  Here  the  Qreeka 
resolved  to  make  a  stand.  Leonidaa,  king  of 
Sparta,  conducted  a  land  force  to  Thermopylae ; 
and  his  colleague  Eurybiadea  aailed  with  the 
Greek  fleet  to  the  N.  of'Enboea,  and  took  up  his 
position  on  the  N.  coast,  which  fiwed  Magneaia,  and 
was  called  Artemisium  from  the  temple  of  Artnnia 
belonging  to  the  town  of  Heatiaea.  Xerxea  arrived 
in  safety  with  his  land  foroea  before  Thcnaopylacw 
but  hia  fleet  waa  overtaken  by  a  violent  atorm  and 
hnrricane  off  the  coaat  of  Sepiaa  ia  Magneaia,  by 
which  at  least  400  ahipa  of  war  were  destroyed 
M  well  as  an  immenae  number  of  tranaporta. 
Xerxes  attempted  to  force  hia  way  through  the  paaa 
ot'  Thermopylae,  but  his  troopa  were  repalaed 
again  and  again  bv  Leonidaa  ;  till  a  Malian,  of  the 
name  of  Ephialtea,  ahowed  the  IVfaiana  a  pam 
TklL  ^^^  «!»<»«»«*»»•  of  Oeta,  and  thua  enaUed 
»«na  to  f,\ll  on  the  re«r  of  the  Gn«ka.  Leoaidas 
•^  h»  S^^Mtans  disdained  to  fly,  and  were  aU 

•'•>»V     (Ln>NtOAK]      On  t^  — .^  A i.:^v 


il^        '**''/i^    On  the  same  daya  OB  Which 
*-«*«»»daa  waa  i^tu«  with  the  bad  foRgaa  of 


Xerxea,  the  Greek  ahifa  at  ^laBi'mam  at^«d 
the  Pernan  fleet.  In  the  fiat  bank,  tke  Qrceit 
had  the  adTantage,  aad  m  the  fiiikviif  aigkr  ti^* 
Persian  ahipa  anffoed  abU  moae  dm.  a  ridtf-t 
atonn.  Two  daya  afterwards  the  csa&est  ra 
renewed :  and  both  aidea  fissfht  «iih  tk  pab< 
courage.  Although  the  Gie^  ai  the  doK  tti 
maintained  their  poaitassi,  and  hsd  dettrored  i 
great  number  of  the  eneny^  *hips,  yet  theii  in 
loaa  waa  conaideiabLe,  and  half  the  Atfaoiiu  ih:;* 
were  disabled.  Under  theae  cimiiDitanm  um 
Greek  oonunandera  abandoned  Artesiisiimi  ud 
retired  to  Salamia,  oppoaite  the  S.  W.  can:  :f 
Attica.  It  waa  now  too  late  to  aend  an  snsj  -Si' 
Boeotia,  and  Attica  thua  ky  exposed  ta  ibe  fJ 
vengeance  of  the  invader.  The  Atheakn  r- 
moved  their  women,  chfldren,  and  infinn  perKsi  '^ 
Sahunia,  Aegina,  and  Troeacn.  McanQme  Xeriri 
marched  through  Phocia  and  Boeotia,  and  at  ir:i»^ 
reached  Athena.  About  the  same  time  ss  Xenr« 
entered  Athena,  his  fleet  arrived  in  tlie  bij  i 
Phalenxm.  He  now  resolved  upon  an  tup^"- 
with  the  Greek  fleet.  The  histoiy  of  thii  mr:^'^ 
able  battle,  of  the  previous  disaenuons  vam  ''"• 
Greek  commandera,  and  of  the  g^onoos  Ticiorr  ot  u- 
Greeks  at  the  last,  ia  related  eUsvhere.  [Tbix^ 
TOCLBtk]  Xerxea  witneaaed  the  battle  from  s '  nr 
seat,  which  waa  erected  for  him  oo  the  ihoR  o:  ..' 
mainland  on  one  of  the  declirities  of  Moont  Ao- 
leoa,  and  thua  beheld  with  his  own  eyes  the  ^^:  ^ 
and  dispersion  of  hia  mighty  amianeaL  X-iri 
now  became  alarmed  for  his  own  ssfety«  va  > 
solved  to  leave  Greece  immediatdv.  Be  *'« 
confirmed  in  his  reaolution  by  Mardooios,  «*> 
undertook  to  complete  the  conquest  vith  31k>.  ■ 
of  hia  troopa.  Xerxea  left  Manionius  tht  cr^  -: 
of  troopa  which'  he  reqneated,  and  vith  the  rrx^  - 
der  aet  out  on  his  march  homevanb.  He  r^ -• 
the  Hellespont  in  45  days  from  the  time  cf  i 
departure  from  Attica.  On  arriving  st  tbe  H  ---^ 
pont,  he  found  the  bridge  of  bosts  dAtr^-. 
by  a  storm,  and  he  croased  over  to  Asia  hj  t'  '• 
He  entered  Sardia  towards  the  end  of  the  ;-- 
480.  In  the  following  year,  479,  the  vv  «« 
continued  in  Greece ;  butMardonias  vts  if'-'^'  - 
at  Plataea  by  the  combined  forces  of  tbe  Gr^^v 
and  on  the  aame  day  another  victory  vu  f^-  - 
OTcr  the  Persiana  at  Mycale  in  Ionia.  Ner.  v*'- 
478,  the  Peraiana  loat  their  last  pMSMS'^a .. 
Enrape  by  the  o^ture  of  Scstos  on  the  He3«?  '- 
Thua  the  struggle  waa  virtnally  brongbt  to  aa  ^s- 
though  the  war  still  continned  for  iemal  .^n.! 
longer.  We  know  little  more  of  the  pena*  -• 
tory  of  Xerxea.  He  waa  murdered  ia  46S.  ar.' 
reign  of  20  years,  by  Artabanus,  who  v?'-'-  • 
become  king  of  Per&ia.  Xerxes  was  ijkc*"^^'^  ^ 
hia  aon  AnTAXKaxxs  I.  —  IL  The  soly  1^"^* 
son  of  Artaxerxea  I.,  ancceeded  his  &ther  « <  - 
of  Persia  in  425,  but  was  murdered  sfTtfi^r'* 
reign  of  only  2  montha  by  his  halfbrM^:  ^>~ 
dJMiua,  who  thua  became  king. 

XiphiliAU  (Eif«A2Mr),  of  'napfm.  ^  \ 
monk  at  ConatantiiK^,  and  made  aa  abn^r^' 
of  Dion  Caaaiua  fnm  the  36th  to  t!»e  SOi^  M  '* 
the  command  of  the  emperor  Michael  VII  ^-'^ 
who  reigned  from  ▲.  ».  1071  to  1078.  Ttf «  ^ 
ia  execttted  with  careleaanesa,  and  ii  ^!  '^^l] 
aa  pnaerri^  the  main  frets  of  the  trff^  ^  \ 


greater  part  of  which  ia  loel. 
with  Dion 
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'^Ti  t€%rr  on  the  E.  coast  of  Sicily,  above  Syxacnte, 
ith  St  harbour  (Si<^Miot  Xtfiiiv). 
X.S$fl  or  ChSfii  (B^b,  ndiis^  X^tt),  an  ancient 
Lty     of  Lower  Egjpt,  N.  of  Leontopolit,  on  an 
oia^nd    of  the  Nile,  in  the  Nomos  Sebennyticua, 
be    S4mt,  at  one  time,  of  a  dynasty  of  Egyptian 
:  1  Ti  srs.      It  appears  to  have  entirely  perished  under 
he  H.onuui  empire,  and  its  site  la  very  doubtfuL 
^ome  identify  it  with  the  Papremis  of  Herodotus. 
X-utima  (EoStfor),  son  of  Hellen  by  the  nymph 
>ra«*ift,  and  a  brother  of  Dorus  and  Aeolus.    He 
.V2LS    kins  of  Peloponnesus,  and  the  husband  of 
^>euaa,  tne  daughter  of  Enschtheus,  by  whom  he 
tH;csiine  the  fistber  of  Achaeus  and  Ion.     Others 
k^uit^    that  after  the  death  of  his  father  Hellen, 
Xuthua    was    expelled    from    Thessaly  by    his 
\»roth«ra,  and  went  to  Athens,  where  he  married 
the   daughter  of  Erechtheus.    After  the  death  of 
Krechtheus,  Xuthua  being  chosen  arbitrator,  ad- 
judged the  kingdom  to  his  eldest  brother-in-law, 
Cecropa,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  expelled 
by   the  other  sons  of  Erechtheus,  and  settled  in 
Aefrialiia  in  Peloponnesus. 

Zylini,  a  town  of  Pisidia,  between  Corbasa 
and  Tcrmessus,  mentioned  by  Livy  (xxxviii.  15). 
Xynla  or  Zynlaa  (Bwta :  UwttCt:  TaukU\  a 
town  of  Thessaly  in  the  district  Phthiotis,  £.  of 
the  lake  of  the  samo  name  (i^  Uwiat  Xifoni:  Ni- 
xiero  or  DereU\ 

Xyptti  (Bvir^ :  Btnrrroieftr,  Binrtr^Mr,  Bvirs. 
Taiavrcvf,  Bwrrs ^,  Bi/rtfriof),  said  to  have  been 
anci«-ntly  called  Troja,  a  demus  of  Attica  belonging 
to  the  tribe  Cecropis,  near  Piraeus. 


Zab&tUI  (ZiMarot),     [Lvcus,  No.  5.] 
SEabi  (Zifii),  a  name  applied,  under  the  later 
emperors,  to  the  S.  part  of  Numidia,  as  far  as  tiie 
border  of  the  Great  Deseit. 

Z&cynthnf  {ZiKwBos :  ZomMio^  Zacynthins : 
Zdutte),  an  island  in  the  Ionian  sea  off  the  coast  of 
Rlis,  about  40  miles  in  circumference.     It  con- 
tained a  larse  and  flourishing  town  of  the  same 
name  i^n  the  E.  coast,  the  citadel  of  which  was 
called  rsophis.    There  are  2  oonsideiable  chains  of 
mountains  in  the  ishind.     The  ancient  writers 
mention  M.  Elatus,  which  is  probably  the  same  as 
the  modem  Scofpo  in  the  S.  E.  of  the  island,  and 
which  rises  to  the  height  of  1509  feet.    Zacynthos 
w&s  celebnUed  in  antiquity  for  its  pitch  wells, 
mhich  were  visited  by  Herodotus,  and  which  still 
supply  a  large  quantity  of  bitumen.     About  100 
tons  of  bitumen  an  at  the  present  day  annually 
extracted  from  these  wells.  —  Zacynthus  was  in- 
liabited  by  a  Greek  population  at  an  early  period. 
It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  names  from  Zacynthus, 
a  son  of  Dardanus,  who  colonised  the  island  from 
Psophis  in  Arcadia ;  and  according  to  an  ancient 
tradition^  the  Zacynthians  founded  the  town  of 
Sa^tttum  in  Spain.  [Saountum.]     The  island  ia 
frequently  mentioned  by  Homer,  who  speaks  of  it 
Bs  the  **  woody  Zacynthus.**    It  was  afterwards 
colonised  by  Achaeans  from  Peloponnesus      It 
formed  part  of  the  maritime  empire  of  Athens,  and 
continued  £sithinl  to  the  Athenians  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war.    At  a  later  time  it  mas  subject 
to  the  Macedonian  monarchs,  and  on  the  conquest 
of  Macedonia  by  the   Romans  passed   into  the 
hands  of  the  latter.    It  is  now  one  of  the  Ionian 
islands  ouder  the  protection  of  Great  Britain. 


ZALMOXIS. 
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Zadracarta  (Za9pd«ca^a),  one  of  the  capital 
cities  and  royal  residences  in  Hyrcania,  lay  at  the 
N.  foot  of  the  chief  pass  through  M.  Coronus. 
(Comp.  Tapab.) 

Zagrtni  {ZKypt{n\  a  sorname  of  the  mystic 
Dionysus  (Ai^vihtos  x^t^nof),  whom  Zeus,  in  the 
form  of  a  dragon,  is  said  to  have  begotten  by  Per- 
sephone (Proserpina),  before  she  was  carried  off 
by  Pluto.  He  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  Titans ; 
and  Athena  carried  his  heart  to  Zeus. 

ZagTOf  or  -ni  {t  Ziypoi  and  rh  Ziyptow  8por, 
MtM,  of  KurditUm  <uid  Lottriatan\  the  general 
name  for  the  ranse  of  mountains  forming  the  S.  £. 
continuation  of  the  Taurus,  and  the  E.  margin  of 
the  Tiffris  and  Euphrates  valley,  from  the  S.  W. 
side  of  the  Lake  Arsisaa  {Van)  in  Armenia,  to 
the  N.  E.  side  of  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  dividing  Media  from  Assyria  and  Susiana. 
More  speci6caUy,  the  name  Zagros  was  applied  to 
the  central  part  of  the  chain,  the  N.  part  being 
called  the  mountains  of  the  Cordueni  or  Gordyaei, 
and  the  S.  part  Parachoathras. 

Zaitha  or  Zantha  (Zavtfd),  a  town  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  20  Roman 
miles  S.  of  Circesium,  remarkable  as  the  place  at 
which  a  monument  was  erected  to  the  murdered 
emperor  Gordian  by  his  soldiers. 

Zilnunif  (Zd\evKor),  the  celebnted  lawgiver 
of  the  Epixephyrian  Locrians,  is  said  by  some  to 
have  been  originally  a  slave,  but  is  described  by 
others  as  a  man  of  good  family.  He  could  not 
however  have  been  a  disciple  of  Pythagoras,  as 
some  writers  stete,  since  he  lived  upwards  of  100 
years  before  Pythagoras.  The  date  of  the  legis- 
lation of  Zaleucus  is  assigned  to  &  c.  660.  His 
code  is  stated  to  have  been  the  first  collection  of 
written  laws  that  the  Greeks  possessed.  The 
general  character  of  his  laws  was  severe ;  but  they 
were  observed  for  a  long  period  bv  the  Locriann, 
who  obtained,  in  consequence,  a  high  reputation 
for  legal  order.  Among  other  enactments  we  are 
told  that  the  penalty  of  adultery  was  the  loss  of 
the  eyes.  There  is  a  celebrated  story  of  the  son 
of  Zaleucus  having  become  liable  to  this  penalty, 
and  the  &ther  himself  suffering  the  loss  of  one  eye 
that  his  son  might  not  be  utteriy  blinded.  It  is 
further  related  that  among  his  laws  was  one  for- 
bidding any  citisen  under  penalty  of  death  to 
enter  the  senate  bouse  in  arms.  On  one  occasion, 
however,  on  a  sudden  emergency  in  time  of  war, 
Zaleucus  transgressed  his  own  law,  which  was 
remarked  to  him  by  one  present;  whereupon  he 
fell  upon  his  own  sword,  declaring  that  he  would 
himself  vindicate  the  law.  Other  authon  tell  the 
same  story  of  Charondas,  or  of  Diocles. 

y^i«»A-rta  or  Zawolrii  (Z<iA/«i>(it,  Zd^X^it), 
said  to  have  been  so  called  from  the  bear*s  skin 
{ZdfiMos)  in  which  he  was  clothed  as  soon  as  he 
was  bom.  He  was,  according  to  the  story  current 
among  the  Greeks  on  the  Hellespont,  a  Getan, 
who  had  been  a  slave  to  Pythagoras  in  Samoa,  but 
was  manumitted,  and  acquired  not  only  great 
wealth,  but  large  stores  of  knowledge  from  Py- 
thafloiaa,  and  from  the  Egyptians,  whom  he  visited 
in  ue  course  of  his  travela  He  returned  among 
the  Getae,  introducing  the  civilisation  and  the  re- 
ligious ideas  which  he  had  gained,  especially  re- 
garding the  immortality  of  the  soul.  He  was  said 
to  have  lived  in  a  subterrnneous  cave  for  3  years, 
and  after  that  to  have  again  made  his  appearance 
among  the  Getae.    Herodotus  inclines  to  plate 
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the  Rg«  of  Zalmoxis  a  long  time  before  Pythagoru, 
and  expresses  a  doubt  not  only  about  the  story 
icselC,  but  as  to  whether  Zalmoxis  were  a  man,  or 
an  indigenous  Getan  deity.  The  Utter  appears  to 
have  been  the  real  state  of  the  case.  The  Oetae 
beli<*ved  that  the  departed  went  to  him. 

Z&ma  B6gla  (Zaua  :  Zamensis  :  Zowareen^ 
S.  E.  of  KaJT)',  a  strongly  fortified  city  in  the 
interior  of  Numidia,  un  the  borders  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian territory.  It  was  the  ordinary  residence  of 
King  Juba,  who  had  here  his  treosur}'  and  his 
harem.  It  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant battles  in  the  history  of  the  world,  that  in 
which  HanniM  was  defeated  by  Scipio,  and  the 
2nd  Punic  War  was  endetl,  .a  c.  202.  Strabo 
tells  us  that  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans ;  but 
if  so,  it  must  have  been  restored,  for  we  find  it 
mentioned  under  the  empire  as  a  colony  and  a 
bishop^s  see.  Pliny  and  Vitruvius  speak  of  a 
fountain  in  its  neighbourhood.  —  There  were  un- 
important places  of  the  same  name  in  Cappadocia 
and  Mesopotamia.  ^ 

ZanclS.    [Mbsrana.] 

SSapaortene,  a  city  in  the  S.  E.  of  Parthia,  in 
the  mountains  of  the  Zapaorteni. 

ZaradruB  {SutUj)^  a  river  of  N.  India,  now  the 
S.  boundary  of  the  Punjab.  It  rises  from  2  prin- 
cipal sources  beyond  the  Himalaya^  and  falls  into 
the  Hyphasis  {Gharra), 

Zarangae  or  -i,  or  Sarangae  (Zapdyyoif  2a- 
pdyyat)^  a  people  in  the  N.  of  Drangiana,  on  the 
confines  of  Aria.  The  close  resemblance  of  their 
name  to  the  generic  name  of  all  the  people  of 
Drangiana,  that  is,  Drangae,  suggests  a  doubt 
whether  they  ought  to  be  specifically  distinguished 
from  them. 

Zaraz  or  Zarex  {Zdpa^^  Zdpf)^).  L  The  cen- 
tral part  of  the  chain  of  mountains,  extending  along 
the  E.  coast  of  Laconica  from  Mt.  Pamon,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Argolis,  down  to  the  promontory  Ma- 
lea.— 8.  (Jeraka)^  a  town  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Laconica,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  the  same 
name. 

Zariaspe.    [Bactra.] 

Zariaspis,  an  earlier,  probably  the  native  name 
for  the  river  on  which  Bactra  stood,  and  which  is 
usually  called  Bactnis.  [Bactra.]  The  people 
on  its  banks  were  called  Zariaspae. 

Zela  or  Ziela  {ra  ZrjKa :  ZUleh\  a  city  in  the 
S.  of  Pont  us,  not  far  S.  of  Amasia,  and  4  days* 
journey  E.  of  Tavium.  It  stood  on  an  artificial 
hill,  and  was  strongly  fortified.  Near  it  was  an 
ancient  and  famous  temple  of  Anaitis  and  other 
Persian  deities,  in  which  great  religious  festivals 
were  held.  The  surrounding  district  was  called 
Zeletis  or  Zelitis.  At  Zela  the  Roman  general 
Valerius  Triarius  was  defeated  by  Mithridates ;  but 
the  city  is  more  celebrated  for  another  great  battle, 
that  in  which  Julius  Caesar  defeated  Phamaces, 
and  of  which  he  wrote  this  despatch  to  Rome:  — 
Vbni:  ViDi:  VicL 

Zelaslam,  a  Thessalian  town  in  the  diatrict 
Phthiotis  of  uncertain  site. 

Zelia  (Z^A«ia),  an  ancient  city  of  Myaia,  at 
the  foot  of  M.  Ida,  and  on  the  river  Aesepus,  80 
stadia  from  its  mouth,  belonging  to  the  territory  of 
Cyzicus.  At  the  time  of  Alexander's  invasion  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Persian  army  were  fixed  here. 

Zelut  (Zi)\ot),  the  personification  of  seal  or 
strife,  is  described  as  a  ion  of  Pallaa  and  Styx,  and 
a  brother  of  Nice. 


ZENO. 

ZSbo,  Zinon  (Z^fwrX    1.  The  {bonder  of  tbe 
Stoic  philosophy,  was  a  natire  of  Citiom  in  Cyprus, 
and  the  son  of  Mnaseas.     He  began  at  an  eariT 
age  to  study  philosophy  throogh  the  writing)  of 
the  Socratic  philosophers,  which  his  father  kia 
accustomed  to  bring  back  from  Athens  vhen  b« 
went  thither  on  trading  voyages.     At  the  age  uf 
22,  or,  according  to  others,  of  30  years,  Zeno  was 
shipwrecked   in   the   neighbourhood  of  Pirae;.:; 
whereupon  be  wat  led  to  settle  in  Athe&i«  ard 
to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  study  of  pL:l> 
sophy.     According  to  some  writers  he  lost  all  his 
property  in  the  shipwreck ;  according  to  oihe.i. 
he  still  retained  a  laige  fortune  ;  bat  whichever  'A 
these  accounts  is  correct,  his  moderation  and  cor- 
tentment  became  prorerbial,  and  a  recogniti:>c  'f 
hi>  virtues  shines  through  even  the  ridicule  of  tb'e 
comic  poets.     The  weakness  of  his  health  is  s^d 
to  have  first  determined  him  to  live  rigorously  uA 
simply ;   but   his  desire  to   make    h:m5el/  indr^ 
pendent  of  all  external  circumstances  seems  to  have 
been  an  additional  motive,  and  to  hare  led  hiro  t.^ 
attach  himself  to  the  cynic  Crates.     In  opf^o^itiGa 
to  the  advice  of  Crates,  he  studied  under  Sitip^  of 
the  Megaric  school ;  and  he  subsequently  received 
instruction  from  the  2  other  contemporary  Afegan^ 
Diodorus  Cronus  and  Philo,  and  from  the  A.ft- 
demics,  Xenocrates  and  Polemo.  The  period  vhici 
Zeno  thus  devoted   to  study  is  said  to  hare  ex- 
tended to  20  years.     At  its  cloae,  and  after  he  bd 
developed   his   peculiar  philosophical   system.  S*. 
opened  his  school  in  the  porch  adorned  with  ti'<e 
paintings  of  Polygnotns  {Stoa  PoeciU),  which,  at  an 
earlier  time,  had  been  a  place  in  which  poets  rcet. 
From  this  place  his  disciples  were  called  ^oa-i. 
Among  the  warm  admirers  of  Zeno  was  ATiti-rt- 
nus  Gonatas,  king  of  Macedonia.     The  Atheniartd 
likewise  placed  the  greatest  confidence  in  him,acJ 
displayed  the  greatest   esteem  for  him;  for  sl- 
though  the  well-known  story  that  they  depofitrvi 
the  keys  of  the  fortress  with   him,  as  the  m^t 
trustworthy  man,  may  be  a  later  invention,  tber" 
seems  no  reason  for  doubting  the  authenticity  of 
the  decree  of  the  people  by  which  a  golden  ercaiJ 
and  a  public  burial  in  the  Ceramicns  were  avani-4 
to  him.     The  Athenian  citizenship,  however,  L* 
is  said  to  have  declined,  that  he  might  not  hecorm 
unfaithful  to  his  native  land,  where  in  return  he 
was  highly  esteemed.     We  do  not  know  the  vt-ar 
either  of  Zeno^s  birth  or  death.     He  is  saj<J  to 
have  presided  over  his  school  for  58  years,  and  to 
have  died  at  the  age  of  98.     He  is  said  to  bare 
been  still  alive  in  the  130th  Olympiad  (b.  c  i?'^) 
Zeno  wrote  numerous  works ;  but  the  writinsu  «J 
Chrysippus  and  the  liter  Stoics  aeem  to  have  o'^ 
Bcured    those    of  Zeno,  and  even  the  warn  ><!- 
herents  of  the  school  seem  seldom  to  have  p^3 
back  to  the  books  of  its  founder.     Hence  i:  -i 
difficult  to  ascertain  how  much  of  the  later  Swf 
philosophy  really  belongs  to  Zeno,  —2.  The  EleaiK 
philosopher,  was  a  native  of  Elea  (Velia)  in  I'^y* 
ion  of  Telentagoras,  and  the  fisrourite  di«¥^  "^ 
Parmenides.     He  was  bom  about  b.  c  488,  and  »t 
the  age  of  40  accompanied  Parmenides  to  Atbfnv 
[Parmbnidbs.]      He  appean  to  have  resi^i^ 
some  time  at  Athens,  and  is  said  to  have  anfoli^ 
his  doctrine  to  men  like  Pericles  and  Calliac  f^ 
the  price  of  100  minae.      Zeno  is  said  to  have 
taken  part  in  the  legislation  of  Parmenides,  to  tbe 
maintenance  of  which  the  citisens  of  Elea  hai 
pledged  themaelvei  every  year  by  an  otfk.    Hu 
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loTe  of  fifcedon  it  •bown  bj  the  eoarage  with 
which  he  ezpoeed  hie  life  in  order  to  deUver  hit 
native  coantry  from  a  tymnt  Whether  he 
perished  in  the  attempt,  or  nirvived  the  bit  of  the 
tyntnii  ie  a  point  on  which  the  authoritiet  vary. 
They  alio  state  the  name  of  the  tyrant  differently. 
Z4*no  deroted  all  hie  eneigiee  to  explain  and  de- 
velop the  philoiophieal  •jritem  of  Parmenidee. 
[PARMBNiDBflL]  — S.  An  Epicttfean  philosopher, 
a  native  of  Sidon,  was  a  contenpoiary  of  Cicero, 
who  heard  him  when  at  Athene.  He  wat  some- 
times termed  Cotypkaems  Epiemteormm,  He  seems 
to  have  been  noted  for  the  disrespectful  terms  in 
which  he  spoke  of  other  philosophers.  For  in- 
stance, he  called  Socrates  the  Attic  bnfibon.  He 
was  a  disciple  of  ApoUodorus,  and  is  described  as 
a  clear-headed  thinker  and  penpicaous  ezpoonder 
of  his  views. 

ZtedUi,  queen  of  Palmyra.  After  the  death 
of  her  husband,  Odenathas,  whom,  according  to 
some  accounts,  the  assassinated  (a.  d.  266),  she 
assumed  the  imperial  diadem,  as  regent  for  her 
sons,  and  discharged  all  the  active  duties  of  a 
sovereign.  But  not  content  with  enjoying  the 
independence  conceded  by  Qallienus  and  tolerated 
by  CUudius,  she  sought  to  include  all  Syria,  Asia, 
and  Egypt  within  the  limits  of  her  sway,  and  to 
make  good  the  title  which  she  claimed  of  Queen 
of  the  East.  By  this  rash  ambition  she  lost  both 
her  kingdom  and  her  liberty.  She  was  defeated 
by  Auretian,  taken  prisoner  on  the  oqiture  of 
Palmyra  (278),  and  carried  to  Rome,  where  she 
ndoraed  the  triumph  of  her  conqueror  (274).  Her 
life  was  spared  by  Aurelian,  and  she  pasted  the 
remainder*  of  her  years  with  her  sons  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Tibur  {Tivoli),  Longinus  lived  at  her 
court,  and  was  put  to  death  on  the  capturs  of  PaU 
mvra.    [Longinus.] 

'ZinSbU  (ZiiroCia ;  Ckeltbi  or  2UrM),  a  city  of 
Chalybonitis,  in  Syria,  on  the  W.  bonk  of  the 
Euphrates,  3  days*  journey  both  from  Sum  and 
from  Circesium.     It  was  founded  by  2Senobia. 

Z8ii5bliif  (Zifrdtfios),  lived  at  Rome  in  the  time 
of  Hsdrian,  and  was  the  author  of  a  collection  of 
proverbs  in  Oreek^  which  have  come  down  to  us. 
In  this  collection  the  proverbs  are  arranged  alpha- 
betically, and  divided  into  hundreds.  The  but 
division  is  incomplete,  the  total  number  collected 
Wing  562.  It  is  printed  in  the  collection  of 
Schottus  (llapoifilai  'E^A1|•'flraf,  Antwerp,  1612). 
ZinddAnu,  a  Greek  artist,  who  made  for  Nero 
the  colossal  sutue  of  that  emperor,  which  he  set 
up  in  front  of  the  golden  house,  and  which  was 
afterwards  dedicated  afresh  by  Vespasian  as  a 
statue  of  the  Sun.     It  was  110  feet  in  height. 

ZtefidAdna  or  ^U  (Z^roMrior,  ZiyvoSorla),  a 
fortreis  in  the  N.  of  Mesopotamia,  on  the  small 
tributary  of  the  Euphrates  called  Bilecha,  a  little 
shore  Nieephoriam,  and  below  Ichnae.  It  was  a 
Mscedonian  settlement,  and  the  only  one  of  the 
(ireek  cities  of  Mesopotamia  which  did  not  revolt 
from  the  Parthians  at  the  approach  of  Crassus. 

ZtaJmtM  (Zigi'^avres).  L  Of  Epheiiis,  a 
celebmted  grammarian,  was  the  first  superintend- 
ent of  the  great  library  at  Alexandria,  and  flou- 
rished under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  about  B.& 
208.  Zenodotus  was  employed  by  Philadelphus 
together  with  his  2  great  oontemporsries,  Alex- 
ander the  Aetolian  and  Lycophron  the  Chalcidian, 
to  collect  and  nviae  all  the  Greek  poeta.  Alex- 
ander, we  are  told,  vndertook  the  task  of  collecting 
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the  tragediea,  Lycophron  the  comediea,  and  Zeno- 
dotus the  poems  of  Homer,  and  of  the  other  illus- 
trious poets.  Zenodotus,  however,  devoted  his 
chief  attention  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Hence 
he  is  called  the  first  Rmimr  ( Aiop^iir^f)  of  Homer, 
and  his  recension  (Ai6p$mo^tt)  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  obtained  the  greatest  celebrity.  The 
corrections  which  Zenodotus  applied  to  the  text  of 
Homer  were  of  three  kinds.  1.  He  expunsed 
verses.  2.  He  marked  them  as  spurious,  but  left 
them  in  his  copy.  3.  He  introduced  new  read- 
ings or  transposed  or  altered  venes.  The  great 
attentkm  which  Zenodotus  paid  to  the  language  of 
Homer  caused  a  new  epoch  in  the  grammatical 
study  of  the  Greek  language.  The  resulu  of  his 
investigations  respecting  the  meaning  and  the  use 
of  words  were  contained  in  two  works  which  he 
published  under  the  title  of  a  Glossary  {TKAaaai)^ 
and  a  Dictionary  of  barbarous  or  foreign  phmses. 
^2.  Of  Alexandria,  a  grammarian,  lived  after 
Aristarchus,  whose  recension  of  the  Homeric  poema 
he  attacked. 

Zcphfra.    [Halicarnasrds.] 

Ztpkjhrllim  (Zs^upiov,  sc  iicfmHiptop^  i.  e.  tke 
W.  promontory)^  the  name  of  several  promontories 
of  the  ancient  world,  not  all  of  which,  however, 
laced  the  W.  The  chief  of  them  were  the  follow- 
ing:—  I.  In  Europe.  1.  (C.  di  BrusMno)^  a 
promontoiT  in  Brattium,  forming  the  S.  E.  ex- 
tremity ef  the  country,  from  which  the  Locri, 
who  settled  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  said  to  have 
obtained  the  name  of  Epixepkyrii,  [  See  p.  387,  K  ] 
^  2.  A  promontory  on  the  W.  coast  of  Cyprus. 
n.  In  Asia.  1.  In  Pontus  (C.  Ztfrtk\  a  headland 
W.  of  Tripolis,  with  a  fort  and  harbour  of  the 
same  name.«-2.  [Caria.]  ^S.  In  Cilicia  (prob. 
C  Cbeo/tpyv),  a  fiiir*projecting  promontory,  W.  of 
Prom.  Sarpedon.  Some  make  it  the  headhmd  E. 
of  Prom.  Sarpedon,  and  just  S.  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Calycadnns,  which  Polybius,  Appian,  and  Livy 
call  by  the  same  name  as  the  river,  6alycadnns.  » 
m.  In  Africa  i^Kaottr  Moa.ruh\  a  headland  on 
the  N.  E.  coast  of  Cyrena'ica,  W.  of  Damis. 

Ziphjfnil  (Z^vpof ),  the  personification  of  the 
W.  wind,  ia  described  by  Hesiod  as  a  son  of  As* 
traeus  and  Eos.  Zephyms  and  Boreas  are  frequently 
mentioned  together  by  Homer,  and  both  dwelt 
together  in  a  pahwe  in  Thrace.  By  the  Harpy 
Podarge,  2Sephyrus  became  the  father  of  the  horses 
Xanthtts  and  Balius,  which  belonged  to  Achilles; 
but  he  was  married  to  Chloris,  whom  he  had  car- 
ried off  by  force,  and  by  whom  he  had  a  son  Carpus. 

ZtryBthni  (Z^pvrtfos,  Zn^^iot),  a  town  of 
Thrace  in  the  territory  of  Aenos,  with  a  temple  of 
Apollo  and  a  cave  of  Hecate,  who  are  hence  called 
ZerytiHaia  and  ZvryfulMa  respectively.  Some 
writers,  however,  place  the  Zerynthian  cave  of 
Hecate  in  Samothrace. 

Zitte  (Z^f)  and  CaUii  (KdAoTt),  sons  of 
Boreas  and  Orithyia,  frequently  called  the  BorM- 
did,  are  mentioned  among  the  Argonauts,  and  are 
described  as  winged  beings.  Their  sister  Cleo- 
patra, who  was  married  to  Phineus,  king  of  Sal- 
mydessus,  had  been  thrown  with  her  sons  into 
prison  by  Phineus  at  the  instigation  of  his  second 
wife.  Here  she  was  found  by  Zetes  and  Calais, 
when  they  arrived  at  Salmydessus  in  the  Ar- 
gonautic  expedition.  They  liberated  their  sister 
and  his  children,  gave  the  kinsdom  to  the  latter, 
and  sent  the  second  wife  of  Phineus  to  her  own 
country,  Scy  thia.    Others  relate  that  the  Boreada^ 
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delivered  Phineu*  from  the  Harpiei;  for  it  had 
beeii  foretnld  that  the  Harpies  might  be  killed  by 
the  •oiia  of  Boreaa,  but  that  the  sons  of  Boreas  muat 
die,  if  they  should  not  be  able  to  overtake  tke 
Harpies.  Others  again  state  that  the  Boreadae 
perished  in  their  ptirsuit  of  the  Uarpiet,  or  that 
Hercules  killed  them  with  his  arrows  near  the 
island  of  Tenos.  Different  stories  were  related  to 
account  for  the  anger  of  Hercules  against  the  Bo- 
readae. Their  tombs  were  said  to  be  in  Tenos, 
adorned  with  sepulchral  stelae,  one  of  which  moved 
whenever  the  wind  blew  from  the  north.  Calais 
is  also  mentioned  as  the  founder  of  the  Campanian 
town  of  Cales. 

Zithoji  (Zf)0of),  ton  of  Zeus  and  Antiope,  and 
brother  of  Amphion.     For  details  see  Amphion. 

Zeugis,  ZeugiUlna  Begio  (ri  Z^vytrarti:  N. 
part  of  Tunis),  the  N.  district  of  Africa  Propria. 
[Africa.] 

Zeugma  (Ztvyfia^  i.  e.  Junction :  prob.  Rum- 
kaifh)^  A  city  of  Syria,  on  the  borders  of  Com- 
niagene  and  Cyrrheatice,  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator, 
on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  at  a  point  where 
the  river  was  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  which 
had  been  constructed  by  Alexander  the  Great: 
hence  the  name.  Afterwards,  when  the  ford  of 
Thapsacu^  became  impassable  for  travellers,  on 
account  of  the  hordes  of  Arabs  who  infested  the 
Itanks  of  the  Lower  Euphrates,  the  bridge  at 
Zeugma  gave  the  only  passage  over  the  river. 

Zens  (Z«ufl),  called  Jilpiter  by  the  Romans,  the 
greatest  of  the  Olympian  gods,  was  a  son  of  Cronos 
and  Rhea,  a  brother  of  Poseidon,  Hades  (Plato), 
Hestia,  Demeter,  Hera,  and  was  also  married  to 
his  sister  Hera.  When  Zeus  and  his  brothers 
distributed  among  themselves  the  government  of 
the  wurld  by  lot,  Poseidon  obtained  the  sea.  Hades 
the  lower  world,  and  Zeus  the  heavens  and  the 
upper  regions,  but  the  earth  became  common  to  all. 
According  to  the  Homeric  accoimt  Zeus  dwelt  on 
Mt.  Olympus  in  Thessaly,  which  was  believed  to  pe- 
netrate with  its  lofty  summit  into  heaven  itself.  He 
is  called  the  father  of  gods  and  men,  the  most  high 
and  powerful  among  the  immortals,  whom  all  others 
obey.  He  is  the  supreme  ruler,  who  with  his 
counsel  manages  everything;  the  founder  of  kingly 
power,  and  of  law  and  of  order,  whence  Dice, 
Themis,  and  Nemesis  are  his  assistants.  For  the 
same  reason  he  protects  the  assembly  of  the  people 
(ayopatos),  the  meetings  of  the  council  (/SovAoTos), 
and  as  he  presides  over  the  whole  state,  so  also 
over  every  house  and  fieunily  (ipKtios).  He  also 
watclied  over  the  sanctity  of  the  oath  {tipKtot)  and 
the  laws  of  hospitality  ({cViof),  and  protected  aap- 
pliants  (tKcViof).  He  avenged  those  who  were 
wronged,  and  punished  those  who  had  committed 
a  crime,  for  he  watched  the  doings  and  sufferings 
of  all  men  {4Tr6\pio\),  He  was  further  the  original 
source  of  all  prophetic  power,  from  whom  all  pro- 
phetic signs  and  sounds  proceeded  {wayofjupdios). 
Every  thing  good  as  well  as  bad  comes  from  Zeus; 
according  to  his  own  choice  he  assigns  good  or  evil 
to  mortals ;  and  fate  itself  was  subordinate  to  him. 
He  is  armed  with  thunder  and  lightning,  and  the 
shaking  of  his  aegis  produces  storm  and  tempest: 
a  number  of  epithets  of  Zeus  in  the  Homeric  poems 
describe  him  as  the  thunderer,  the  gatherer  of 
clouds,  and  the  like.  He  was  married  to  Hera,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons.  Ares  and  Hephaestus,  aiid 
one  daughter,  Hebe.  Hera  sometimes  acts  as  an 
independent  divinity;  she  is  ambitious  and  rebels 
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against  her  lord,  bnt  she  is  nevertheless  inferior  ♦•» 
him,  and  is  punished  for  her  opposition  ;  bisanxnirit 
with  other  goddesses  or  mortal  women  are  not  r»D- 
cealed  'from  her,  though  they  generally  rouse  bfr 
jealousy  and  revenge.      During  the  Trojsn  w^, 
Zens  at  the  request  of  Thetis,  fevoured  the  Trt- 
jans,  until  Agamemnon  repaired  the  wronf  hf  h^i 
done  to  Achilles.     Zeus,  no  doubt,  wa«  orisrirs'lr 
a  god  of  a  portion  of  nature.     Hence  the  oak  rv\ 
its  eatable  fruit  and  the  fertile  doves  wtn  sstr^i 
to  hira  at  Dodona  and  in  Arcadia.     Hoice  tltn 
rain,  storms,  and  the  seasons  were  regarded  as  h  « 
work;  and  hence,  likewise,  the  Cretan  st'tnet  4 
milk,   honey,  and  oomncopia.     In  the  Hfficeric 
poems,  however,  this  primitive  character  of  a  per- 
sonification of  certain  powers  of  nature  is  bItk^t 
effaced  to  some  extent,  and  the  god  appean  a»  a 
political  and  national  divinity,  as  the  kin?  ar.'t 
father  of  men,  as  the  founder  and  protectee  of  i.l 
institutions  hallowed  by  law,  custom,  or  relirkci. 
Hesiod  also  calls  Zeus  the  son  of  Cronos  and  R^a. 
and  the  brother  of  Hestia,  Demeter,  Hera,  Had^ 
and  Poseidon.     Cronos  swallowed  his  chiidres  mi- 
med lately  after  their  birth«  bnt  when  Rhea  ws^ 
pregnant  with  Zeos,  she  applied  to  Uianos  asi 
6e  to  save  the  life  of  the  child.     Uranus  and  G« 
therefore  sent  Rhea  to  Lyctos  ia  Crete,  reqoestii^z 
her  to  bring  up  her  child  there.     Rhea  accorditjlr 
concealed  Zeus  in  a  cave  of  Mount  Aegaeoo.  and 
gave  to  Cronos  a  stone  wrapped  up  in  cloth,  « nvh 
he  swallowed  in  the  belief  that  it  was  his  s&n. 
Other  traditions  state   that  2^ut  was  horn  md 
brought  up  on  Mount  Dicte  or  Ida  (also  the  Tr  i^n 
Ida),   Ithome  in  Messenia,  Thebes  ia  BoeooA. 
Aegion  in  Achaia,  or  Olenos  in  Aetolia.    Accord- 
ing to  the  common  account,  however,  Zeus  srrev 
up  in  Crete.    In  the  meantime  Cronos  by  a  car.o:n<: 
device  of  Ge  or  Metis  was  made  to  bring  up  tb;' 
children  he  had  swallowed,  and  first  of  xL  the 
stone,  which  was  afterwards  set  up  fay  Zeoi  at 
Delphi.     The  yoimg  god  now  delivered  the  Cy- 
clopes from  the  bonds  with  which  they  bad  been 
fettered   by  Cronos,  and  they  in  their  gratiiLi? 
provided  him  with  thunder  and   lightning.    On 
the  advice  of  Oe,  Zeus  also  liberated  the  hundred- 
armed  Gigantes,  Briareos,  Cottua,  and  Gyet,  tha: 
they  might  assist  him  in  his  fight  against  ibe  Ti- 
tans.    The  Titans  were  conquered  and  shut  up  m 
Tartaruil  where  they  were  henceforth  guarded  bf 
the  Hecatoncheires.    Thereupon  Tartanu  sod  Ge 
begot  Typhoeus,  who  b^an  a  fearful  strugeie  viu 
Zeus,  but  was  conquered.    Zeus  now  obtaioed  ia 
dominion  of  the  world,  and  choee  Metis  for  hij 
wife.     When  she  was  pregnant  with  Athens,  he 
took  the  child  out  of  her  body  and  concealeti  it  i 
his  head,  on  the  advice  of  Uranus  and  Ge,  ^^ 
told  him  that  thereby  be  would  retain  the  sup-*^ 
raacy  of  the  world.     For  if  Metis  had  given  birJ 
to  a  son,  this  son  (so  £ste  had  ordained  it)  would 
have  acquired  the  sovereignty.     After  this  Zeui 
became  the  father  of  the  Horae  and  Moerae,  bj  hn 
second  wife  Themis ;  of  the  Charites  by  £urpv?oi«: 
of  Persephone  by  Demeter;  of  the  Hums  ^J 
Mnemosyne;  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  by  l^v>;  ^'^ 
of  Hebe,  Ares,  and  llithyia  by  Hera.    Ati)e:J 
was  bom  out  of  the  head  o£  Zeus ;  while  Hera,  oo 
the  other  hand,  gave  birth  to  Hephaestus  without 
the  co-operation  of  Zeua.      The  fiunily  of  ^^' 
Cronidae  accordingly  embraces  the  1*2  great  god> 
of  Olympus,  Zeus  (the  head  of  them  all),  PoKicos. 
Apollo,  Area,  Hermes,  Hephaestas,  HaKis»  I>r- 
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m^ter.  Hem,  Atheiia,  Aphrodite,  and  Artcmit. 
These  12  Olympian  godi,  who  in  tome  plaoM  were 
worshipped  at  a  bodj,  were  leeognieed  aot  only  by 
the  Oreekt,  but  were  adopted  alto  by  the  Romana. 
who^  in  particular,  identified  their  Jupiter  with 
the  Greek  Zena.  In  nirreyiag  the  different  loeal 
traditions  about  Zent,  it  would  eeem  that  originally 
there  were  leTerel,  or  at  leaat  S,  divinitiea  which 
in  their  refpective  eountriee  were  aapreme,  but 
which  in  the  course  of  time  becasM  united  in  the 
minde  of  the  people  into  one  great  national  dirinity. 
We  may  accordingly  tpeak  of  an  Arcadian,  Jy>- 
donaean,  Cretan,  and  a  national  Hellenic  Zeua.  1. 
ThBAnadiim  Ztu»{Z»\tt  Awnuof )  waa  bom,  accord- 
ing to  the  legends  of  the  country,  in  Arcadia,  either 
on  Mt  Parrhasinm,  or  on  Mt.  Lycaeus.  Ho  waa 
brought  up  there  by  the  nympha  Thiaoa,  Neda,  and 
Haipio.  L3'caon4  a  son  of  Pelasgus,  erected  a  temple 
to  Zeus  Lycaeus  on  Mt.  Lycaeua,  and  inatitnted  the 
festival  of  the  Lyceain  honour  of  him  [LvcAtua; 
Lvcaon].  No  one  waa  allowed  to  enter  this 
sanctuary  of  Zeus  Lycaeua  on  Mt.  Lycaena.  2. 
The  Dodomaetm  Ztu*  {jLA%  LnJ^mmum  or  Hs^av- 
Vix^s)  possessed  the  moot  ancient  oracle  in  Greece, 
at  Dodona  in  Epinia,  from  which  he  derired  his 
name.  At  Dodona  Zeus  was  mainly  a  prophetic 
god,  and  the  oak  tree  was  sacred  to  him ;  but  then 
too  he  was  said  to  have  been  reared  by  the  Dodo- 
naean  nymphs  (Hyadea).  Respecting  the  Dodo- 
oaean  oracle  of  Zeus,  see  Did,  tf  Amiiq.  art. 
(fractUum,  3.  The  CrHam  Znu  {Mt  AtKrM9  or 
KpTiraytv^).  We  have  already  given  Hesied^ 
account  of  this  god.  He  was  brought  up  in  a  cave 
of  mount  Dicte,  by  the  Curates  and  the  nympha 
Adrastia  and  Ida,  the  daughters  of  Meliseeua.  They 
fed  him  with  the  milk  of  the  goat  Amalthea,  and  the 
bt^es  of  the  mountain  prorided  him  with  honey. 
Crete  is  called  the  island  or  nurse  of  the  great 
Z'.'us,  and  his  worship  thero  appears  to  have  been 
ven'  ancient.  4.  The  aaft'aeai  H^Umio  JSma,  near 
whose  temple  at  Olympiain  Elis,  the  great  national 
paiieffyris  was  celehnted  once  in  4  years.  Thero 
too  Zeua  waa  regarded  aa  the  &ther  and  king  of 
pods  and  men,  and  aa  the  supreme  god  of  the  Hel- 
JtMiic  nation.  His  statue  then  waa  executed  by 
Phidias,  a  few  years  beforo  the  outbreak  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  the  majestic  and  sublime  idea  of  this 
sutue  having  been  suggested  to  the  artist  by  the  words 
of  Homer  {II  i.  627).  [Psioua.]— The  Greek 
and  Latin  poets  give  to  Zeus  or  Jupiter  an  immense 
number  of  epitheta  uid  aurnamea,  which  an  derived 
piutly  from  the  phvea  when  he  was  wonhipped, 
aitd  partly  from  hia  powen  and  functions.  The 
eagle,  the  oak,  and  the  aummita  of  nonntatna  wen 
sacred  to  him,  and  hia  sacrifices  genenlly  oonaastcd 
of  c^oata,  bulls^  and  cow*.  His  usual  attributes  an, 
the  sceptn,  eagle,  thunderbolt,  and  a  fignn  of 
Victory  in  his  hand,  and  sometimes  alao  a  corno- 
opia.  The  Olympian  Zeus  sometimes  wears  a 
wreath  of  olive^  and  the  Dodonaean  Zeus  a  wreath 
of  oak  leaves.  In  works  of  art  Zeus  is  generally 
r-preientcd  as  the  omnipotent  fiuher  and  king  of 
gods  and  men,  according  to  the  idea  which  had  been 
embodied  in  the  statue  of  the  Olympian  Zeua  by 
Ph idiaa.  Respecting  the  Roman  god  see  J u pitbr. 
Zeuddimna  (Z«v{<5afiaf ).  L  King  of  Sparta, 
and  10th  of  the  Eurj-pontidae.  He  waa  gimadson 
of  Theopompus,  and  &ther  of  Anazidamus,  who 
siicreeded  him.«»2  Son  of  Leotychidea,  king  of 
Sparta.  He  was  also  named  Cyniscus.  He  died 
before  hia  father,  leaving  a  son,  Arehidamoa  IL 
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Zenzif  (Zsv^is),  the  celebnted  Greek  painter, 
who  excelled  all  hia  contemporaries  except  Par« 
rbaaios,  waa  a  native  of  Heraclea  (probably  of  the 
city  of  thia  name  on  the  Euxine),  and  flourished 
■.  c  424 — 400.  He  came  to  Athens  soon  after 
the  beginning  of  the  Peloponneslan  War,  when  he 
had  already  achieved  a  great  nputation,  although 
a  yonng  man.  He  paaeed  aome  time  in  Mace- 
donia, at  the  court  of  AichelaUs,  for  whom  he 
decorated  the  royal  palace  at  PeUa  with  paintings, 
probably  aeon  after  41Sb  He  must  have  spent 
aome  time  in  Magna  Graecia,  aa  we  learn  fh>m  the 
atoiy  respecting  the  picton  of  Helen,  which  he 
painted  for  the  city  of  Croton ;  and  it  is  also  pro- 
faable  that  he  visited  Sicily,  aa  we  an  told  that  he 
gave  away  one  of  hia  pictuna  to  the  Agrigentinea. 
His  timvela  through  Greece  itaelf  wen  no  doubt 
extenaive.  We  find  him  at  Olympia,  when  he 
made  an  oatentatioaa  display,  befon  die  eyea  oC 
all  Greece,  of  the  wealth  which  his  art  had  brought 
him,  by  appearing  in  a  robe  embroidered  with  his 
own  name  in  letters  of  gold.  After  acquiring  a 
great  fortune  by  the  exercise  of  hia  art,  he  ado|^ed 
the  custom  of  giving  away  hia  picturee,  because  no 
adequate  price  could  be  set  upon  them.  The  time 
of  his  death  ia  unknown.  The  masterpieee  of 
Zeuxiawaa  hia  picton  of  Helen,  in  painting  which 
he  had  as  his  models  the  5  meet  beautiful  vicgina 
of  Croton,  whom  he  waa  allowed  to  select  for  this 
purpose  from  among  all  the  viigins  of  the  city.  It 
was  painted  for  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Croton. 
Thia  pictun  and  its  history  wen  celebrated  by 
many  poeta,  who  pnserved  the  names  of  the  5 
vii^gina  upon  whom  the  choice  of  Zeuxis  fell.  The 
accumts  imitation  of  inanimate  objecta  waa  a  de- 
partmrat  of  the  art  which  Zenxia  and  hia  younger 
rival  Parrbasina  appear  to  have  cairied  almost  to 
perfection.  The  welUknown  story  of  the  trial  of 
skill  in  that  apeciea  of  painting  between  these  two 
artists,  if  net  literally  true,  indicatea  the  opinion 
which  wna  held  in  andent  times  ef  their  powers  oC 
imitation.  In  thia  conteat  the  pictun  of  Zenxia 
npreaented  a  bunch  of  gmpea,  so  naturally  painted 
that  the  birda  flew  at  the  pictun  to  eat  the  fhiit ; 
upon  which  the  artist,  confident  in  this  proof  of  hia 
aueceaa,  called  upon  his  rival  no  longer  to  delay  to 
draw  aside  the  curtain  and  show  his  pictun :  but 
the  pictun  of  Parrhasius  waa  the  curtain  itself, 
whicn  Zeuxis  had  mistaken  for  rsal  dnpery.  •  On 
discovering  his  eiror,  Zeuxis  honounbly  yielded 
the  palm  te  Parrhasiua,  aaying  that  he  himself  had 
deceived  birda,  but  Parrhasius  an  arttat.  fiesidce 
this  accuracy  of  imitation,  many  of  the  works  of 
Zeuxis  displayed  great  dnmatac  power.  Thia 
appean  to  have  been  eapeciaUy  the  case  with  hie 
iufimt  //erm/es  gtrampl^  tk*  Serpemij  when  the 
chief  fotce  of  the  composition  consisted  in  the  tenor 
of  Alcroena  and  Amphitryon,  aa  they  witnessed 
the  struggle.  Another  picture,  in  which  he  showed 
the  same  dramatic  power,  applied  to  a  very  diffsrent 
subject,  waa  his  Ffma/§  Hippocntamr^  and  which 
waa  k»it  in  a  shipwreck  off  Cape  Malea,  on  ita  way 
to  Rome,  whither  it  had  been  sent  by  Sulla. 

Ziking  (a««t^Aa,  ^UtKa)^  a  town  in  the  S.  W. 
of  Palestine,  belonging  to  the  Philistines  of  Oath, 
whose  king  Achish  gave  it  to  David  for  a  reaidance 
during  hia  exile  frem  the  court  of  8anl.  On 
Davids  awasinn  to  the  kingdom,  it  waa  united  ta 
Judah. 

Zioberil  {Ji^jemX  a  river  of  Parthia. 

Zira.    [Jbbosjilim.] 
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Zoar  or  IlMNur,  Zofaa  or  Zobai  (Z^  Ziapa, ; 
LX  X.  Sii7<^  ftnd  Z4yopa :  pn>b.  Ro.  in  (rAor  «/ 
Mezraa  on  the  Yra<(y  e/  /)0n»aik),  originally  called 
BiU,  a  citjT  on  the  S.  £.  of  the  Dead  Sea,  be- 
longing firet  to  the  Moabites.  and  afterward!  to 
the  Arabs.  In  the  time  of  Abrahaoi  it  waa  the 
tmalleet  of  the  **  cities  of  the  plain,**  and  was 
■ared,  at  the  intectetaion  of  Lot,  from  the  de- 
atruction  which  fell  upon  Sodom  and  Oomoirha. 
ZoatXnm  or  Zoettum  (Zolnov,  Zoirtior ;  Zoi- 
Ttiffi/s),  a  town  of  Axtadia  in  the  diftrict  Eutreeia, 
N.  of  Megalopolis. 

Z6llui  (ZwtXor),  a  gnunmarian,  was  a  natiTo  of 
Amphipolis,  and  flooiished  in  the  time  of  Philip 
of  Macedon.  He  was  celebrated  for  the  asperity 
with  which  he  assailed  Homer.  He  found  fault 
with  him  principally  for  introducing  ^bulous  and 
incredible  stories  in  bis  poems.  From  the  list 
that  we  have  of  his  writings,  it  also  appears  that 
he  attacked  Plato  and  Isociates.  His  name  be- 
came proverbial  for  a  captious  and  malignant 
critic. 

Zdn&ns,  JotanM  OttMb^t  d  Zwropar),  a 
celebrated  Bysantine  historian  and  theologian, 
lived  in  the  12th  century  under  the  emperors 
Alezus  I.  Comnenus  and  Calo-Joannes.  Besides 
his  theological  works  there  are  still  extant :  1.  ^n- 
tioles  (xpoi'ucitv),  in  18  books,  from  the  cmation  of 
the  world  to  the  death  of  Alexis  in  1 1 1 8.  It  is 
compiled  from  various  Qreek  authors,  whose  very 
words  Zonaras  frequently  retains.  The  earlier 
part  is  chiefly  taken  from  Josephus ;  and  in  the 
portion  which  relates  to  Roman  histo^  he  has  for 
the  moat  part  followed  Dion  Cassiua.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  latter  circumstance  the  Annals  of 
Zonaras  are  of  great  importance  in  studying  the 
eariy  history  of  Rome.  Of  the  first  20  books  of 
I>ion  Cassius  we  have  nothing  but  the  abstract  of 
Zonaras ;  and  even  of  the  later  books,  of  which 
Xiphilinus  has  made  a  more  full  epitome,  Zonaras 
has  preserved  many  statements  of  Dion  which  are 
entirely  omitted  by  Xiphilinus.  The  best  editions 
are  by  Du  Fresne  Du  Cange,  Paris,  1686,  fi>l. ; 
and  by  Pinder,  Bonn,  1841,  8vo.  2.  A  Zeinpoc, 
edited  by  Tittmann,  Lips.  1898,  4to. 

ZdnS  (Ziirq :  ZwroioT),  a  town  of  Thrsoe  on  a 
promontory  of  the  same  name  in  the  Aegaean, 
where  Orpheus  is  said  to  have  sung. 

Zdpjhru  {Zdnvpos).  1.  A  distinguished  Per- 
aian,  son  of  Megabysus.  After  Darius  Hystaspis 
had  besi^ed  Babylon  for  20  months  in  vain,  Zo- 
pyrus  resolved  to  gain  the  place  for  his  master  by 
the  most  extraordinary  self-sacrifice.  Accordingly, 
one  day  he  ai^|>eared  before  Darius,  with  his  body 
mutilated  in  the  most  horrible  manner ;  both  his 
ears  and  nose  were  cut  off,  and  his  person  other- 
wise disfigured.  After  explaining  to  Darius  his 
intentions,  he  fled  te  Babylon  as  a  victim  of  the 
cruelty  of  the  Persian  king.  The  Babylonians 
gave  him  their  confidence,  and  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  their  troops.  He  soon  found  means  to 
betray  the  city  to  Darius,  who  severely  punished 
the  inhabitants  for  their  revolt  Darius  appointed 
Zopyrus  satrap  of  Babylon  for  life,  with  the  enjoy- 
ment of  its  entire  revenues.  •»  2.  The  Phvsio- 
gnomist,  attributed  many  vices  to  Socrates  in  an 
assembly  of  his  disciples,  who  laughed  at  him  and 
at  his  art  in  consequence ;  but  Socrates  admitted 


that  such  were  his  oatwal  propensities,  bnt  n-t! 
that  they  had  been  overoone  by  philoM^v.^S. 
A  surgeon  at  Alexandria,  the  tator  of  ApolJosi.^ 
Citiensis  and  Posidoains,  about  the  bcgmning  d 
the  1st  century  B.C.  He  invented  an  antidote. 
used  by  Mithndatea,  king  of  Pontss. 

ZSritaftar  or  ZonMrtm  (ZMpo^p^s),  th« 
Zarftthoftnt  of  the  Zendavesta,  and  the  Zer- 
dniht  of  the  Persians,  was  the  founder  of  \U 
Magian  religion.      The  most  opposite  opiiuuct 
have  been  held  both  by  ancient  and  modem  wn:rn 
respecting  the  time  in  which  he  lived;  butUn 
quite  impossible  to  come  to  any  conclusion  on  itc 
subject    As  the  founder  of  the  Magian  relig-^  i 
he  must  he  placed  in  remote  antiquity,  sod  it  u«t 
even  be  questioned  whether  sudi  a  person  eTrf 
existed.    This  religion  was  probably  of  Bactr^u. 
origin,  and  from  thence  spread  E.-ward ;  aii<i  ti^^ 
tradition  which  reprMents  Zoroaster  a  Mede  ifTuc 
up  at  a  later  time,  when  the  chief  aeat  of  his  iv- 
ligion.  was  in  Media,  and  no  longer  in  the  furJ:.: 
East    There  were  extant  in  the  later  Giwk  \\'je- 
rature  several  works  bearing  the  name  of  Z>jr.> 
aster ;  but  these  writings  were  forgeries  of  a  ^i 
age,  and  belong  to  the  same  class  of  whiir.p  ^ 
the  works  of  Henues  Trismegistva,  Orpheus,  i^ 
There  is  stiU  extant  a  collection  of  oracles  aacn>< 
to  Zoroaster,  which  are  of  course  spurious.    Tt^'j 
have  been  published  by  Moreil,  Paris,  1595 ;  bf 
Obsnpaeus,  Paris,  1507,  and  by  others. 

Zfiilmua  (Ziie^i^f ),  a  Greek  historian,  r.-> 
lived  in  the  time  c^  the  younger  Theodosiio.  f-' 
wrote  a  history  of  the  Roman  empire  in  6  W^^ 
which  is  still  extant.    This  work  must  bare  '-^-^ 
written  after  ▲.  ik  425,  as  an  event  is  menu-rf  i 
in  it  which  took  place  in  that  year.    Tise  \< 
book  comprises  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  tite (-axy 
emperors,  down  to  the  cad  of  the  reign  ^  ^^'*- 
detian    (305X     The   2d«  3d,   and   4th  tv<»> 
are  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  4th  crc!u.7t 
which  ia  treated  much  1ms  conciaely.    T^'  ^^^ 
and  6th  hooka  embrace  the  period  from  3'^^  ^\ 
410,  when  Attalus  waa  deposed.    The  vork  ct 
Zoaimua  is  mainly   (though   not  altogether)  »n 
abridgment  or  compilation  of  the  woiki  o(  F*^* 
vious  historians.    His  style  is  concue,  desi,  v^''^" 
and  not  unpleasing.     His  chief  fsolt  as  an  h.>- 
torical  writer  is  his  neglect  of  chronology.   Zjm- 
mus  was  a  pegan,  and  comments  severelj  uf^o 
the  faults  and  crimes  of  the  Christian  enprmn. 
Hence  his  credibility  has  been  assailed  br  vtrtn^ 
Christian  writen.    There  axe  no  doubt  DUQei'*:'* 
errors  of  judgment  to  be  found  in  the  work,  is-i 
sometimes  (especially  in  the  case  of  Osutancs^  > 
an  intemperate  expression  of  opinion,  which  k'^*^ 
what  exaggerates,  if  it  doea  not  distort  the  tr-- 
But  he  doea  not  aeem  fiairly  chargeable  witb  »■ 
liberate    invention    or  wilful    misrepreseRta*'^- 
The  best  edition  is  by  Reitemeier,  Upai  ^"i^^  . 
Zostir  (C.  q^  Van)^  a  promontory  on  the  W.  v^: 
Attica,  between  Phalenam  and  Sunium.    It  *''^'  * 
sacred  spot,  and  contained  altars  of  Leto,  Axtea  % 
and  Apollo. 

Zys^tet  or  Ojgantes  (Zv7«rrct,  Vvrfvnti^ 
a  people  of  Libya,  whom  Herodotus  pJsas  <»  ^' 
W.  side  of  the  hke  Triton.  Others  mestid  » 
city  Zygantis  and  a  people  Zyges  oo  the  ctait  et 
Marmarica. 
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